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__ Di prevtom^ vnihdrwwn from 
Tim msmt thfttooiild 
ieregnhap intamctifon wm$ 
irw^d MBftin i^iliO|ttticuitirhioh 
fdve yem ago. ' 

.^iOeotioniiBts ahready deapaired of tho adop- 
aod Ti^Ucmal pdUqy, the firrt ro^ to aafotj 
, aa in the proTorbuil Hoe of Vii^il, in tlie most 
>ter. General ORAiiTf who from bis first aocos- 
I baa taken a great interest in financial qnes- 
k more than on^ in Messam to Congress and in 
[ letters, commit^ himself to tho most question* 

I prcqposxtions with the confident ardour of a novice. 

' Atwne time be rcoommended Congress to prohibit the pay* 
idbnt by tho banks of interest on deposits, on the ground 
that capitalists wore tempted by the existwee of a safo 
aipd convenient investment to withhold their money from 
doe encouragement of financial cniorpriae. Tho hazy 
notion that money or any kind of property belong, not to 
the owner, but to the oonntxy at large, is not uufieqnently 
held by careless and sentimental theorists. It was strange 
that should be avpwed by the chief officer of a sproat and 
WQ/fitby Bqpublic, tumsolf possessing a considerable though 
njHjittive share of legiali^ve power. It was still more sur* 
pnaing that Oenerikl Graat should, after the failaro of his 
attempt to interfrre between bankers and depositors, arrive 
at a just (delusion on the important and difiioult question 
of the enr^ncy, and that ho should roly so strongly on bis 
own jWgiment as to reject a Bill for expansion which had 
been passed by both Houses of Congress. It k now certain 
that, if the Pbb4h>£NT k often in the wrong,he olwiqrq thinks 
for faimsslC. , had supported, and; ^r|}aps 
mended, iXr. iBoufwaix's violation of the law ; an^ fTww* 
naturalljr supposed that he would favour general pro« 
joots of inflation. On the contrary, he not omy placed his 
veto on the measure odopted by Congress, but he defended 
hk action on tho true ground, by explaining how an 
increase of the currency w'ould postpone or prevent the 
resumption of epecio payments. Although it cannot bo 
said iWt the Pbcsident eiqoys a high reputation os a 
scientific financier, the obvious honesty of hk decision, and 
tho plain good sonso of bis argument, appear to have pro* 
duo^ a definite efibet on public opinion, which nad, 
perhaps, as the panic recoded further into the distance, 
olroaqy tended to a change. It k creditable to tho poli* 
tioal aptitude of Americans that in ordinary times public 
functionaries are allowed a large discretion. Neither tho 
resistance of the Peesidkkt to the measure sanctioned by 
Congress, nor the disappointment which he inflictcKl on the 
advocates of expansion, provoked any popular clamour. 
In more excited times Mr. Andrew Johnson was impoachod 
becauim he had thwarted popular demands ; but it seems 
have been universally admitted that Gonoral Grant had 
Dmt exceeded his legitimate province in sending back tho 
Bill with his veto. The constitutional provision by which 
two*tlfirds of both Houses can ovormle the President's 
veto tends to avert the risk of collision among the difforont 
branches of tho Government. It was soon ascertained 
that the necessary plurality could not bo obtained in tho 
Senato, although an overwhelming majority of* the House 
of Representatives was pledged to inflation. 

A far more modest measure lias since been suljsti* 
tuted for the proposed increase of the volume of paper 
onrrenoy. The new Bill passed the House almost unani- 
mously, and it received above two-thirds of the votes 
given in the Senate. It is possible that tho President 
may, in furtherance of some favourite scheme of bis own, 
.again interpose his veto ; but the now Bill seems to bo 
cothpar^ively unobjectionable, inasmuch as it will be 
almost inoperative. The; amount of paper issuod by the 
State ^8 not to be increased, nor is the supplemen- 
tary cuTK&icy of banknotes to be in any way expanded, 
^le inaxiinnni circulation of greenbacks k to remain at 
i** the amimt* which was originally fixed by Congress, so 
tihlBt 'Mr. I^OTWELl's reissue is henceforth recognized and 
;tbade IcgsL' It may bo supposed that tho measure, being 
with the policy of hk former Minister, will bo 
ikooptdile to the Pkbsidbkt. It k at the samo time ex- 
pressly provided tbi^ no part of tho ^authorised cnrrency 
shall be held by the'Trasswy as a reserve. The ^tom of 
moving the crops by the aid of Government advances 
it tiifrefore prohibited in tlk future. It isdUficolt to tiftdsr* 
why tb** House of Bopresentatives should cssvy by 
vPihrge majority a Bill whie^ if its enactmen^i^ Save 
1isf|fr Memtttdly stated, direeMy eaEpBusirtftbf thr 


oumney. A jpUmse which k intended to ftsdliliite. tt* 
establknmkt of national banks in tiie more dkti|ivk aattdi 
backward States will probably moot with the 
the PassiDsirr, who fornundj moommendod Hha 

2 f a similar n^urc. It |i^ uselees to argw^ that 

boro are few banks in the Western States only botianae 
they can be more profitably established elsewhein^ IF the 
experiment does little good, it anil almost oortaiiily be ham* 
less. It has been truly i\>uiarked that in mistaken legis- 
lation the best Bill is tliat wftich luis the least cSbot. 


THE FKllN'OU IlOY.\ LISTS. 

T he account of the nogotiations relative to tho sestora* 
tion of the Monarchy in Fruiioe which was published 
last week by the TiistV Paris Correspondent explains, 
amongst other things, why M. Tilikus made so litUe fight 
against tho minority which drove him fn>m office. He had 
reason to Wievo that tho opinion of the ooiistituenoies 
was not in accordance with the vote of the Assembly, and 
that, if the Esoentive Govern men ti had iqipoalcd from tho 
Assembly to tho constituencios, and had ordered informal 
oloctions of new depnties, the answer of tho electors would 
have more than condoned tho violation of Parliamoniary 
form in tho interest of Parliainoiiiary sal)st>uice« We 
pointed out at tho time that there was ono contingency 
which would havo tied M. Thikks's hands and made it 
impossible for him to resort to this decisive experiment. It 
was essoiitial to its saccess (hat it should be made by a 
uuited Bttcutivo. The civil power and tho militaiy power 
must^bMd a^lrtadin entire harmony. It k cleaipfrom the part 
Kiarsbai lixcMAHoN afterwards ^dayed, that upon 
|lhe qubstion of a forced dissolution ho would not havo 
supported M. Tuieuh. M. Thiers doubilesH know, what 
outsiders could only suspoct, that the Conservative ooalliion 
of tho 24th A>f May, 1873 was in fact^ though not 
then in name, a monarchical coalition, ai\d ho may ftiirly 
havo hold that, in order to prevent this coalition from 
settling tho govern moni of tho countiy witliout consulting 
the country, oe was jnstified in simding tho Assembly about 
its business. But Marshal MacMahon einially know that 
tho majority meant to restore tho Monarchy, and so long 
as they did so without any violation of I^irliamcntary form, 
ho evidently wished them succchb. Tiii' (N)iitidonco 6f tho 
Right that, if they could obtain a majority of one in the 
AsHombly, the Restoration would bo stum rod vf/as founded 
on their knowledge of Marshal Ma(;Maiion's views. A. 
majority of ono in favour of Monandiy in un Assembly 
which jioU»rioiis 1 y did not represent tliune whom it pro- 
fessed to represent would havo Ikhni of no value unless if 
had liad tho army at its l)aok. But wdth Marslial Mao 
Mahon at tho head of afliiirM, tho Royal ists know iluii tfaoj 
could Count on the army. Thus it was Marshal MacMaeo)'' 
wdioiuado it impossible for M. Tuikus to remain Prosidonl^ 
and it was Marshal MacMahon who would havo made it pos*- 
Bible for tho Count of Chamuokd to bucoino King, if tha 
Count would havo bowed to tho one condition wliieh 
tlio Marshal thought it necessary to inipose upon him. 
Unliko M. Thiers, who sot tho Klcctorate above the As- 
sembly, ho had taken office to make tho diKusions of the 
AsHotnbly respected j and if its di^cision was in favour of the 
Count of Chahrord, ho meant to draw no distinction be- 
tween that and any other decision. But underlying all 
this was an implied condition which tho Marshal thought 
too obvious to need format statcmciii. The Tricolour was 
to be retained. Tho soldiers of Franco wcixs not to lie 
askod to march under any other standard tlian that which 
had scon thoir glory and their defeat, and 1 ;id Ixictoine dear 
to them by both associations. When it became doubtful 
whether this condition w^ould Ik> {isstuitcd to , the Marshal 
spoke out. Ho would iissiHt in a Rcsloratiou which rotained 
the Tricolour, ho would havo nothing to say to a Bestiiratioibi 
which brought back tho White Flag. Ho would hav«ll|di||ij|^ 
to say to it because on that ono point 
could say would have any force. " 

being an instrument to maiatiiin 

must potent en|rine of dkouedar. ^ rfiril wat* 

in every barra<» and WeK M in every 

street and e /ery house. 3 mm* Wi deeiaration that de- 
oiled tho terms flnaUt’ rublilttiid ii> the Count of Cbajh- 
and nia*h. atiaininerit of the requisite 

majf ity m tho 'jhambeor contingent njs^n his acceptance 
o£ tiieii. ' 

;Theea dkiclosniva ^Marshal MioMAiroN with gmt 
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liistorical interest. Without hoiiig himHolf a ]X)litician, he 
has t\vif;oiiiUjrvono<l with ilocisivoofFcot in a most important 
political crisiu. Wlirit pri.s.se(i between him and M. TniKiUi 
in May 1873 may not l)o known for a lon^^ time, but it ia 
hitjddy probable that M. Tjubics took atepa to ascertain to 
what extent he mi^dii count upon the ]Uarabal in tiie evont 
of liis finding it expedient to push his quamd with tho 
Aariembly to tho Itoigth of decreeing a general eloc.tion 
without its consent ; while it is certain that the Marshars 
answer iniist have, convinced M. Tuikuh that, as again.st 
tho AHseinl)!}", the Kxecutivo Govemnn-ni would ho help- 
Iffss, because tlivid< d. Jt will bo a curious retribution if 
Marsliul MacMaiion should afitjr ull bo driven to dis- 
solve tin; AsHcrnbly against its will. Yet the com- 
inunieati(»n from “ one of the most highly-placed 
“ pcrKoiiagOfi in tho French political world ” winch ap- 
peared in tho 'iV7//c>t’ Paris corn.‘H[Min<hMice ot Tiur.'*- 
4hiy points to this as the inevitable coiielusion, Kupposing 
that tlio majority ol' tlio As.^embly sliows itself* strong 
enough to reject every ])ro[>osal, and too shifting to accept 
any. Marshal MacMaiion will thou “ declare that either 
“ ho or it, tho Marshal or tho Assonibly, is bound ta act 
“ deciHivoly and relinquish ])Owim\ Thus simjile inchsago 
“ will Hiitllee to precipitate irre.sislildy tlio dissolution.*’ 
That in tho last I'csoit the Assembly would do anything 
j'ather than see Marshal iVlAcMAiioji retire i.s likely eiioiigli. 
In tho e.stiinatioii of many Fronehmen ho is the one plank 
between France and anareliy, and rather than see tins 
plank vvithdrawoj, and the imaging waters allowed to work 
tiieir will, oven the <leputies who iTif)st dislike the idea of 
visiting tlieir constituents may bo mady to make the 
journey. Tho reiisou assigned in this communicatiem why 
tho proposal of a diKs<jlul>ion eaniiot be carried Nvitboiil tho 
Marnhal’s aid is signiiicant: — “It would have against 
it four-fiCtliH of tb(» (Jliambm-, who would not eii- 
counter an oleetioii with tho present (/nbirujt, which is 
*• suspoeiod of Ilona [lartist temdoneies.’* H. is Jinjiortanl 
to remember that this suspected Caijinot w'as appointed 
by tho Marshal liiinself, and may iherefure be taken 
MM roprosouting t<) some <?xi(mt his own opinion. If 
thereforo this suspicion ot‘ llonaparti.st iendeiieies is 
well founded, tliey may be shared in some degree by the 
Marshal. IIh action last October provt'S that he de- 
sired % Itoyalist Ke.storat iori provided that it eouhi be bad 
w'ith tho Tricolour. Now that a Hoyalist Hestoration is out 
of tho f|uesl i(m, lie may pos.sibly pnder an Imperialist Jlii»sto- 
ration ejl'eelcd undei* coiicJit iojis ])rcsi;rii)ed by liim.self to the 
doubtful eluuK'i’H of a lu fiiiblie. If the dissolution were 
ciirrii'il out uiidci* the i"f!iieiico of this prefon-nce 4)n the 
part of the Cb‘''f of tho l'l.\ ecu live, tho election in the Nievro 
uiiglit bci tho jiri bule to a gre at many similar elect ion.n. 

ft seems to be generally understood that Marshal Mac- 
Maiion will only act dc<*lsivcly in t he event of the As.seinbly 
pillowing itself incompetent to do anything (Urisive for it- 
«lf. In that ca.se the key to the situation i.s still m the 
hands of the Uighl (\*uin;,’ though tho retention of it may 
now be of very short, duration. Their support would give 
the (b\siMiu Pi.iiihit project a sulUeient majority to carry 
it through all the vieissitiules <»f a prolonged Parliamentary 
contest. From this point of view it ))ccome.s a i|ur:dion of 
great interest who it was that gave the Times* Uiirrcspon- 
denl ilie faets relaling to the abortive negotiations 
for a Uestoratioii. They were evidently given b\ some 
one thoroughly acquainted witli all that luippem'd, and 
Mie motive with wlucli tfiey liave been made known is 
also evident. 'I'lie llight Gent re have hithorto con.sidered 
theinselvcH bound to make Cl viumon eaufio with the Uighl, 
and the obvious ctlfct of fiubliely lixing the failure of tlu* 
Moiiari'liical sclieine on the Count of Cuamhouo wmiid he 
livtly to coiiMiu e the iligdit (yuntre what impmcticablo 
TOies they have been working wiQi, oud partly to irntat.o 
tho Uighl into making the divi.siou between them and tho 
Uedit Centre still more conspieuous. Tho Times* Corre- 
spondent only say. s that the unjust attacks of which tho 
Duke of Ai mn 10 i-P.\si,irii,K has Ivon the victim Jiavo not 
giiUed him into bv caking hi.s obstinate silence, but ‘‘some 
of his friemU" have done what he stoadra.stly refusiKl to 
do, 'I'he Duke uinst bo siug-iilarly unfortunate in his 
IVienda if they hu\c revi filed tho secret history of tho 
October nogotiiuions without having good gi-ound ^ to 
believe that tlie revelation won hi not b© dislnsuiul to him. 
That he may wlsii to post pone gi\Miig open sui iKM't tn the 
Casimiu Pi'ioK’.L propcsal until he has iried h*: ulmc,^.i 10 
inochly it in a li’.gi.t Ccniiv sense ia exceetliugijk natural ; 
kut, supposing ihe IjollChmta* toivjcctaUiftadiiiaktm^ the j 


Duke's policy will be bard to understand if he is not fbund 
voting in support of the CASiufK P^msB propowl whenever 
it ooQies before the Assemblj. No French politidaii is move 
committed against the Bmpire, or has his political future 
more bound up with the exclusion of tho BonapartistB from 
power, it seems impossible that he skonld not see ^tthe 
prolongation of the present deadlock most make for the 
Imperialists ; and, if he shaoes in the sospicions entertained 
of tho present Cabinet, he must desire that a dissidutiozi 
should take place with men of difibrait tendencies in 
power. 'J’he only way out of tho difficulty lies in the 8nl» 
mission of ono or other of tho Centres ; and though ifie 
liuko may wish to give the Left Centre every opportunity 
of retiring from the position they took up on the nth of 
Juno, that wish is not inconsistent with a determination to 
come over to that position himself if the Ijefl Centre show 
ihemsolve.s renolute in maintaining it. It is possible also 
that the diselosarc how thoroughly the Count ot* Cuamuouu 
knew the facts of tho wise, and bow wantonly ho threw 
away ail the advantages that had been gained by the fusion, 
may he de.signed to smooth tho way tor a recantation on 
tho part of the OuiiKANS princes. Any political future that 
may It© re.serviM fV»r them must now lie in the direction cif 
b<;ii)g tho First Citizens of tho Kcpiiblic, and they may 
well Ik‘ auxioiiH to have it known that their obligations to 
the Count of Ch.\.viuoki) have been carieellod by his own act. 


ENOLhSU LANDLOllD AND TENANT. 

T HF) short di.seu.ssion in tlu* House of Commons on tho 
proposed change.s in the law of landlord and tenant 
disclosed a remarkable div(‘rgonco of opinion. Mr. Skki.v 
had tho saLisfiiction of extracting from Mr. DiSl£AKLf a 
n*petition of the safe as.sertiou that lie is favourable to llio 
]iriiiciple of coiiipen.sation for unexhausted improvemontH. 
The (lovernmout, it seems, not only laul undertaken in tho 
iiHiial form to take the matter into consideration, but bad 
actually coiisidertHl it; and the ix'.sulfc of their n?rtectioii 
was the resolution not to bring In any Hill on tho Knbj»‘et 
during tho present Session. Tliero is n‘ally no difleieiico 
of opinion as to tho justice and expediem y of securing to 
an outgoing tniiaiii the 11,‘payriient of aiiv <*apilal iuvesti*d 
in the soil, for wliieh ho lias nut already n‘e©ived a full 
return. If lu' has applied to the land in the last yt'ar of 
his occupation manure whieli will fertilize tho soil for three 
years, the landlord tu' the new tmiant can Kcorecly com])luiu 
if tlH*y liave to jriy tlie fair [irieo of a emaiiiodity as sub- 
staiitial as tho stock or tlio crops. In tJioso parts of the 
<5ountry where such an adjustnient is already regulated by 
local (iurttom, it is alleged that the re.suUs lire satisfactory to 
all parties. Those who hesitate to enforce the prtudicebya 
general law object not to the principle of eompeuiKition,but to 
the risk of (‘Stubli.shing a Umant-riglit which would diminish 
l)oth the valuo of landed estates and the control of tho 
owner over his property. Thfj Cliuiuliors of Agneulture, 
which are iiHiurally controlled by tenant- farmers, have 
always professed to admit the counler-eluim of the landlord 
to coinpeiisstioii where the value of the land has lx)en 
deteriorated during the term of occupation; but ieKiaiit.si 
who leave impovoi ished farms are not invariably solvent, 
and the uttmiipt to sue them for damages when they are 
perhaps notoriously om bar nis.sed in oiirujn.stiarjces would 1)6 
invidious, unjx>pular, and frequently uaolc.ss. The landlord 
or the incoming tenant is always within rcjjich ; and any 
compensation to tho tenant which might be awarded would 
bo I'usily recovered. When the claim is recognizfxl by law, 
it will be in every case prefi*rred, whether or not the land has 
aetnally Ix'Oii improved, and witlKuit regal’d to tho possible 
('xhau.'^itiun of the (dfeets of any outlay which may liavo boon 
incurred. K‘com|R'nsati()n is habitually given as a matter 
of course, ihe customary puyinent will gradually assume 
tin* chanu Ler of a .saleable tenant-right. 

Suspicious landowners have been not unitnisoiuibly 
alarincd by the theories which liiive been propounded by 
some of the advocates of tho ju’incijde of oompensatiou, 
Even tho liighly respectable jiromotcrs of th© Bill of last 
year [iroprxsed, in aoeordance with the precedent of tbs Irish 
liiuul Act, to prohibit all contracts by ■wbiob Ae tenant 
might consent to exclude bimself from the benefit of Ae 
general law. lu the great majority of eases the a^tatioii 
has poinicd to conqjensatioii not only for unoxHaust^ 
impn; VC Hunts, but ibr clisturbaiico of tenorct or, in otl*^ 
.words, for tho resuiuptiou of ownership. Proprictcfra of 
ijuid ui' of money may bo excused for decbnixig a 
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oc m trowy ms to tbe economical adTantaiifes of a pirtia] 
tfwiafer c£ Uteir ta atmai^ora. Piausible ergumente 

may be urged to prove that fixity of teniue promotes 
industty, onterpnae, and jirofitablo ootlay of c^tal ; bat 
if the mnefit is conferred throngh thu occupier on the 
commanity at the ex^vonse of the landlord, the victim of 
novel legtslatixm is not likely to appreciate tbo reform. 
It 18 true tlM& Mr. Seely anti other moderate sup- 
porters of the pro|>oBed moactures confine their de- 
idkndB to an egnitable |>ro vision n^inst possible injiistiivf ; 
bnllliefamd them the amdous laudos'Dcr discerns his im- 
pla&blc and ansorupalaiis enemies, from the disciples of 
Mill to the aesooiatos of and Oikiek, Ex|ieri- 

enee has shown that far larger coutTcssions thiin t.hosi? which 
are at present likely to l )0 obtained by English ocTUpiers 
have only encouraged the rapacity of Irish tonants and of 
tbo demagogues who guide them. No pretext for spolia- 
tion can shallower than Uio faliticy that the transtiT of 
ownership would improve cultivation. Any share in the 
property which is extorted from the pn'seut po.sst«sor 
would vest in the actual occupier, in whoi*o hand it would 
bo a saleable portion of tho estate. The Ulster tenant-right 
is extreraoly valuablo bi tho actaal holders of land at 
tho moment when it is first established, but a new comer 
must pnrohaso from his prcdccoK-ior what lie would 
otherwise have boon required to pay iu the fin ni of nmt to 
liis landlord. Mr. Pki.i., hiTiii!H>lf a tonai it -fanner, told tlu' 
House of Commons thiit tho cla.ss to which he belongs ex- 
tracts the largest amount of produce from the land 
which is returned in any part of Europe ; and uecordingly 
lie inclined to the opinion that it was desirablo to let well 
alone. 

In tho course of tho discussion Mr. Hau’Ci.ay took tho 
opportunity of informing the Hoii.s© of Commons that, of 
all systems of tenure which have boon tried, tin* long hrases 
of Scotland ore tho most miscliicvous. It is alleged that in 
the fii’st half of tho term tlio tenant improves the land ft>r 
his own benefit, and that afterwards he starves and ex- 
hausts it to the detriment of the landlord. If ]Mr. 
}1 akcl-\y’s sUitcinentfl ai*o aciunite, they furnish au argu- 
ment for a law of eomjionsHtiou ; but houto onthnsmstic 
advocatofl of tho interostH of Eiigli.sU tenniit-fiirmer.s were 
probably surprised to find that ninoloen yiMirs* loaves an; in 
tho highest degree objectionable. As Mr. Dlsl.aii.i re- 
marked, agricultural refonners in England have for a 
whole goneratiou strenuously demundL^l the univorsal 
institution of Jofises, with many claniorons appeals to the 
e.xamplo uf Scot land. To ealmor reosoners tlui ol>jeetioij.s 
to tho sysiciu were obvious, but it wa.s naturally assuuied 
that farmers understood their own intere.Ht, tsspi cially when 
they happened to be Scotehmen. l^he land was IcM. to the 
highest bidder, m diflregard of old-fijuiliioued Kentiiueut 
and prejudice, luid at tho end of tluj term bolli jiartit^s were 
equally freo to make a new bargain. Mr. 1 profesbiug 

much defi'ronqe to Mr. IJalcla^’s authorny, not unnaturally 
dcdu<3t*d from his speech the iidbronco that, legislation on 
tho bmure of lajid would henceforth bo in/u’f3 complicated 
and more ddliculi than in the days when hxises were m 
fashion. Even witliin tJiree or four yours the fratuerH of 
the Irish Jjand Hill endouvourod to eucoiirago long houses by 
providing certain immunities to tho landlords who were 
willing to gi*ant them. It now ap]Kiars that a tenant fj om 
year to year has no need to onvy the holder of a nim*leeii 
years’ k^se; nor indeed is tho superiority of liis position 
altog(3ihefr imagiuaiy. Jn tho greater part of England, and 
more especially on large estates, tho capricious l eniuval td* 
a yearly toiuint is a rare occiurrence. As long as he ran 
pay liw way and cultivate hi.s farm, ho generally holds aA a 
fixed rent for life; and although the bargain wntli the laiid- 
loni is open to riiudjustment at his death, his faniily, if nny 
of them are otherwise competent, gencnilly rcerivoa prefer- 
ence at tbo now lotting. If ocenpiers j*uo<*eod iu nhtuin- 
ing additional advantages by compulsion, they may pro. 
bably find that their custoniary daiin.s will be les-s liberally 
construed. 

In some districts tlie landlord undcitakes all tho cxjsm- 
diturc on the land, except tho cost of raisiTig the annual 
crops. Tho occupier neither bnilds, nor drains, nor <h>eH 
bo improve the fencos; and proliably lie never monda a 
broken gate. Under a general law he would uevertlioJvs.s 
.o^leaving the farm make a daiin for oomiiensaticm, even 
vT%iiH th*> sBLnd had deteriorated in valua during his term. 
The firat conditkm of an eqnitahto fetlienumt between load* 


initderalde injustice ; and it is almost, to bo ragrottod that 
iheir evideucet can .searcoly 1 h> oxoluded. The docusions of 
Irifdi tribunals have alaruuHl English landowners who am 
not preiuiml to pay an outgoing touani thnxi or four yoars’ 
rent on ai;couni of his sup|MXiod services to tho farm. Even 
where thei^ was no phiUHiWo ground lor a cUiiiu of com- 
pensation, tho thivat of litigation would often oxUirt a sum 
of inoiioy fn»m the InudJurd. The risk of injusUco must Ik’i 
ciioounUrred, both Ix'causc* then^ ai-o eases m which c<^nu 
ponsation may l>o fairly claimed, ami on tho ground tliAt. 
all political partic‘8 are now pltHlgi^ii lo ooueodo tbo popular 
demand. Mr. l)isK.vn.i Ims foniuilly roptmtiHl in Uio 
House of CtmiiuouK the doclariilion of his ogmoment 
with tho promoiers of Inst year's Hill, One of thorn 
accepted oftieo nmler h>m with tbo exprens stipulation 
that lit; was to ivscrvo his freedom of action with n‘S|H*et 
to agrioultural legislalion. 'riicre. is e\ery nuisou to ex[»ccl 
that tho (loverument will produce a Hill in the next 
Session, aiul Mr. FASSerrr jndieiously urginl Mr. Skfi.>, 
by the withdniwal of his own motion, to bind Mr. IhsKAFLi 
t<» the ja rfornianc(' of his implied promise. The provisions 
whieh inny be made for the as-sessinent of daiiuigc.s to bo 
paid by laiKllords will bo the most iiu pot t ant pai't of t lie 
JlilJ. As they will seldom or never ree.oviT eompcnsiition 
for any iliiiiinution in the value of their estalcB, tlmy <mght 
to \n* proteeUd against claiuis for an imaginary increase*. 
1'ho teiiuiit 1ms no shadow of right payment for Mr. 
Mirj/s unearned increment^ or for the iiatnnil advanec iu 
llu* value of laud. If he leaves Uie soil rieJuM* thati he 
found it, ht; is iMitilled to coni|K*iis[it.ion, although he might 
prolitibly hii\M‘ j^iodiiced t he o]>poHite result with impunity, 
Any tribunal wiiieli ninybo ciarusteil with jurisdiction over 
di.sputes between landioni and Umaut will buvo a dillimiU 
I tusk. 


WORK AM) SOIKK)!;. 

I T is clear tliat upon one (iu(‘stion of gmd ini[>orbinco 
connected with education wo are only on the thnjshold 
of our dilli<*ult ICS. In iSyo J\vrhament invested School 
Hoards with the p»)vver of cnfim*ing nit^ iidance at school 
up to the fig«* of thirlc'eii, ami tins jM’iwir has in many 
cases been called into aetion. Yet, when tho Agricnltund 
OJiildren’s Act was licfon* I’arliainent, and last TncHday 
when tho Factories Hill ^vas in (.’onimitt<'e, objcetiou.s won- 
raised to wdint, by cornjtariHon with the by-laws of many 
S(‘h(»ol Hoanl^, is the very nuHlernte rcipiuoincnt that 
ehihlreii shnll not go to work t ill tliey are ten years old. 
As yet comj)nlsion has hardly touched the clas.^es upon 
which it is likely to prc.ss niosj heavily. In tlu' great, 
tovfos there are so many iiiHtunf;es of pa^'^l^^; keeping their 
children at la>me without any exousi' at nil, that tho uu- 
tlioritie.s bavn »-carccly begun to distingninb b(‘tween me' 
cAcn.se and uiadher. Befon) long, howi'vcr, it. will be 
necessary k> consiihu’ t-w’o very M'rions object mns tu com. 
pulFory seluM'l attendance -tho objeei ion that, chddren an* 
contributing cither to their own support in- tliat of IlirMi* 
punuits, or that, tht*y uixi doing werk nt Imnie whj*'li 
must otherwise I undone. The lirsi of tin so objc'clion t 
is ofUju uj*ged in the inlorest of 4‘mployi.*rs, but m .» 
raait<.r of ihi.s kind tho em|*!'»y« r has, |jr‘t)j)erly H[»eal - 
ing, no rigid, to la* heard. d’h(*ro is no doubt- th:i( 
tho community ]>enelits in tlui huig run by the w- 
t/uiftion of education among the working eiji'.^fs, and 
tin’s ultirnutf* gain nuglit not to Is; Kaen(i«*'‘d f(i uiati. 
inanufacturcrM neher. Jiidi*ed the idijeeiinn s. hl.f,-*:. 
biglited one, cvc»i cj regards the ekisu nri beluiir of 
it. ii alkged. 'flie nble.st ernpleyeri ap' .'"‘rr' d tli.'f 
one I'f the senouw iiidu^truil dr-;niva?daL:» .•e/jilui't 

W'h:eh Fiuglrnid JIa.^ !•» C(Uiteij<l I'-i the waul of’ n elmi- 
<'.'d iidornmfion in w'lokira*.’!. I’heir hilr lo’ e' woiil. h* : 
liian it otherwise w^tuld bo W(irf!i UrcaM'^c i* uhinf . 

Now ti»ehmeal ifd'ornifitiori musl, ;i 4 « 11 I'e, up'ip a, 

basis of elementary last met ion. Here aijd thr—e u ViOuV. 
iniin may ts* fouird who luis cdiu*at<Mj him.il)' from 
1 Is'giTming, but ordinarily it is Ihi' 1 k*i t'tme/.hf hny t!»at 
i maken tin* lif'sk-taught ijian. Wliere rendiir.r. wi ll mg, uuti 
I arithoietio have not be<‘n thoT(»nghiy leiout ni. f/dieol, ikn 
application of them vvid not be Ihorongldy lea rut wlu'o 
* dioul it^ ove r. Ifiji' v.'herf- the intc je,;t of I tie pap*ji‘. 
or of tlu‘ I ) i' 1 iiimseif ran Ik.* pk adiH m of *.>. edu" 

him to work imly the quc'-tion i« not so • nu kly di pe-^fd 
of. There arc eases in which a widower a U-dredd-n IwHe-!- 


I and ienaiit IB the eatablislniieiit of on ixupiirtiLi cuad j ilepends, in part at leo8t, for support ujion the kdio 
dpendent tribunai A jury of fimnm wonU ijerpetnito j oC* very young c^drtiu. There are other vu<^ in w lie 
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1 oppottiion oC inltfreited 

ofit, the afaipownATB bad 
thaw ngrt aotMM bn^bi with Taiying rmlta, 

and mhua iMii tbiaatened and not brongbt — 

wbkb ia alab pacbapa not without ita atgo^canoe — and the 
and of it aU is tbit aabatantmU;^ the truth of Mr. PuiiaoLL'a 
caaa.ia adnowleda^ On all aidoa. It ia admitted hj the 
(iowfuaaant, ^ uie Royal COmmiaaionera, far eveiy one 
w^has anything to say on the snljeot; and there can 
nowmgw be any question that there is annually a large 
iosBof life through the nae of unaeaworthy ahipa. Thia 
admiaaion ia a vaxy important point to have reached, 
and that it has been reached is due to Mr. Plimscll, 
Moreover, a beginning baa been made in applying a 
remedy. Under Act of last Seasion the Boanl of Trade 
has seized 264 vessels, of which only xj were found to be 
fit to go to sea. It appears alao that, whereas during the 
first half of last year, before the new law came into opera- 
tion, uo fewer than 128 veesels were posted at Llotds' aa 
misaing, which was a large increase on the figures of the 
previous year, in the six months a^ier the Act took effect 
only 36 misaing vessels were so posted. In the present 
year, up to May, oxily 47 sliips have thus boon posted, 
the number in the same period of 187^ having been 109. 
To some extent these results may be owing to the weather, 
but it can hardly be doubted that disasters would have 
beon more firequent if the detained vessels had been allowed 
to go to sea. Measures of this kind operate not merely 
directly in keeping bock the unseaworthy ships which are 
seised, but also indirectly in warning shipowners that they 
bad better put their vessels into such a condition that there 
shall be no pretext for seizing them. 

Although something has thus been done to check the use 
of unseaworthy ships, there is still, by general confession, 
something more wnich remains to hie done. What this 
should bo is, however, a subject on which there is a wide 
difference of opinion. Mr. Plimsoll proposes that there 
should be a compulsory survey by officers of the Board of 
Trade of every ship which has not been previously sur- 
veyed and certified ny some Registration Society approved 
by the Board ; that ships should not he allowed to carry 
deck-loads at certain seasons without special permission ; 
and that every ship should have marked on its hulk in a 
conspicuous manner the proportion of displacement caused 
by cargo as a tost of overloading. It is already the custom 
with the better class of shipowners to have their ships sur- 
veyed either by one of the Associations or by surveyors 
employed in themselves; and it is csrtainlv desirable 
that a similar survey should bo applied to ail merchant 
ships. Surveyors are of coarse only ordinary human 
beings, and are liable to make mistakes like other jieople. 
They frequently differ from each other as to what ought to 
be done ; and some of them may bo stupid, ignorant, careless, 
or perhaps corrupt. It is impossible to lay down a code of 
minute rules as to which everybody is agre^, and to say that 
ships which comply with these rules shall be considered 
sound, and ships which do not comply with them dnsound ; 
and even if such a code could be devised, it would be im- 
possible to get it enforced with invariable bonesty and 
exactitude. Ships have been surveyed and certified and 
have afterwards been lost from some defect in construction, 
and a Oovemment aorvey would be no better than any 
other survey. The only difference would be that it would 
be conduotM by men employed by the Oovemment instead 
of by men empWed an association or by a private 
owner. Still, as w as it goes, a snrvey is a good thing, 
and a surv^ of all ships would undoubtedly be of im« 
menao advantage. It does not follow, however, that a 
compulsoxy Oovemment survey is the means of attain^ 
in^ this end. It is obvious that the responsibility of 
shipowners would be weakened in proportion to the re* 
^nsibility assumed the Oovemment. The Board of 
Trade would practically be charged with the whole manage- 
ment of the mercantile marine. It would have to 
build, equip, and load vessels, and to nndmrtake all oorts 
of duties whioh at preseut the owners have to see to 
for themselves. Such an arrangement migjU be a vexgr 
convenient one in some ways ibr owners, who wonld 
be, jj^eved from a great deal of trouble and anxiety, 
and:Mmld in fset have little more to do than send down 
cargoes abd pocket freight# ; but it may be d^bted 
whether the merchant shipping busineMi would, on the I 
v^hole^ be better mans^ thaxut kj It wimld afqpear to 
be a tndre natural and foMibb oooiie tc fiuiten 


* 


•ponaibaiiy as possible on the owners, and at the same tiiiMi 
to make them M that, if they send ont rotten or recddessl^ 
overladen ships, they will ho meet likefy to suffer for it. At 
present the Board of Trade has authority to interfere on 
information that a ship ia believed to be unseaworthy ; it 
seizes the ship, has it examined, and if the ship is found to 
be defective, the Board can require it to be Uioroughly re- 
paired, or, if past mending, can order it to be broken 
up. ^This is in accordance with the general principles 
of police rule in this country. The Government does 
not interpose to regulate the lives of individuals, and 
to prescribe what thov should eat, drink, or how 
they should conduct their business. It is assumed 
that every man knows his own business boat, and that it 
is enongb for the police to rcHerve tbomselves for casos of 
actual or suspoctra misconduct. This is what the Board 
of Trade at present does in regard to ships, and it would 
seem to be as much os it can properly undertake io do. 
Its powers and modes of procedure in this respect; are no 
doubt capable of amendment ; but the principle of K^iviug 
owners, in iho first instance, to see to the safety of their 
vessels for theiuselves, and coming down on tuom only 
when there is reason to believe that they have nogU^cted 
necessary precautions, has evidently much to recom- 
mend it. 

There are already some symptoms that the extravagant 
demands wliioh have lately bc^n raised for Govornmont 
intorforcnco in tho inanagonient of private affairs may 
possibly produce# a reaction iho other way. In a law- 
suit which was tried this week, and in which a Railway 
Company wos sued for damages beoauso tho plaintiff 
happened to fall down tho steps of a station, M r. Batx>u 
Pollock remarked (hat in tho old coaching days notiody 
over complained of the slipperiness of the slej»s, but 
nowadays people seeTnod to think tliat they were not 
required to take care of thomsolvos at all, and were 
never satisfied unless they were canned sliout in 
bandboxes. In another case it wus argucil that a man 
who was killed through walking on a line of railway with 
an express duo on one side and a gooils tmin on the other 
was not incurring ** obvious risk mid danger," and iho 
jury took this view, although iho Judge observiHi that 
if bo had been the jury tho verdict would have been diffe- 
rent. It is obvious that nothing encourages nKuklensness 
so much as tho idea that arrangements have boon made by 
which people shall bo taken care of without being put to 
tho trouble of taking any care of themselves. Tho pro- 
posal to place the merchant service under the manAgcMiionfe 
of the Board of Trade is of a piece with tho proposal that 
the same omniscioiii dcjiariment should also assuuifi, as a 
trifle in addition, tho working of tho railways. It is wild 
projects of this ^ind that cast discredit on inodcrato and 
reasonable suggestions of Govcruinont intervention, not for 
the purpose 01 doing tho work of shipowners or of railway 
managers, hut of assisting in bringing them io punisbtneiit 
when th^ inflict injury on any one by thoir recKlcHsucHS or 
neglect. What is now wanted in the case of merchant seamen 
is not that they should bo lulled into a false confideiioo by tho 
assurance that Government is going to take the sliips in 
hand and see that they are all water-tight and Nuug and 
comfortable, but that they should bo encouraged to look 
thcmselvos to the soundness of the vessels in which i hey are 
about to sail, and that they should lie strengthened in ob- 
taining redress against the sort of ownfTs who deal in 
rotten craft and perilous cargoes. The great object bo 
kept in view should bo to make Isid shiim and tho owners 
of nad ships as notorious os possible. There is nu rriasou 
why ships should not bo marked so that it may bo n'uddy • 
seen as they go out of port whether they Ho very d^^op in 
the water, and facilities might also bo giv(;n for securing 
other evidonoo which could be used aguiriNt un owner iii 
the event of a disaster occurring, us a gixiurid for ob- 
taining compensation for the wrecked crew or their 
families. Nobody supposes that even tho most villanoos 
class of shipowners take a malignant delight in drowning 
sailors just for sport. Tho reason why nhips are IomI is 
simply that a riclcoty old ship costs less than a new one, 
that a largo catgo pays better than a small one, and 
tfc it tho syLtem of insurance cnablcH ownern to indemnify 
themselves tuUy for any p<!caniury losses arising from this 
reckless way of doing husiness. If owners were also com- 
polled, diroeily or inoirfictly, to insnre tho Jives of the cibw, 
they would probably discover the neoessify of being moro 
poj^tioedar as to the seaworthiness of their ships. Mr. 
FUKSOUi told a stoty of a recent shipwreck in which tho 
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captaia bad periahotl. He bad left a widow and fire 
children ; and the widow said he knew before ho went that 
the ship waa not aufo, but he knew alao that he miut take 
that ship or none. If he refoaed to esil in her, ho would be 
pointed at oe the man who was afraid to go to soa, and his 
occupation would l»o gone. There can bo no doubt that it 
is under this sort of pressnre that many unsound Tessols 
are at present man nod, and the remedy would thoroforo 
seem to bo to aHhint Beauien as much as possible in ex{K>sing 
nialpnictices, aiul in obtaining redress against shi|)owuorB 
who gamble in this way with human life. 


TTIK MORDAUNT CASK 

T he legal qnoHtlon iit issno in the MoKDArNT case was in 
itself not a very ditficnlt one, and it is perhaps stir, 
prising that there should have U^en so much hesitation 
and difference of opinion in amring at a solution of it. 
it would appear that there wm a conflict rather of senti- 
ment than of law, jiTid that a groat <l(*ttl of the ingenious 
jiidi<u’ai argument wliich has fjecn called foj’th was un- 
noccffsar}- or irrelevant. One of the Judges in the Appeal 
Court nsBcrtod that to allow the suit to prtjcoi'd while the 
d<dcndant was iiiKutio would ho a clonial of iiatumJ justice. 
Lord KiiiMON, when a siniilar remark was made by eourrscl, 
replied that he was there sitting at nitii priuM to ruhinnister 
Iho Common Law ot Lnglaud, and that he knew nothing 
about natural justice. Part of tlio <liHeussiuii turned on 
the ((uostiou whether pr<»ocedings in divorce are to bo ro- I 
gardod ns civil or crimirukl, and it was urgnod that the con- ! 
setpieiicos of nii adverso verdict ai*o so terrible to a 
woman that they uro practically penal. It is obvious, 
however, that n divorco merely annuls a contract which 
litts been broken by one of the iwirties, and that inddoutal 
wulToriiig is ftltugetlujr distinct from delil)erate punishment. 
Atiy sort of civil prot^eedings are practically penal to a de- 
fendant who loK<‘s his case, It is iio doubt true tliai 
mai'j’iage is not au orclinary civil <'outra<*t, iiia.smucli as ii 
caiiiJot bo di6s<dvod ima’oly by mutual <!uiiS 4 nAt. Tho 
public Lius uu iuti'fc.st in the inuttijr, aud iHH|uires to bo 
Batisflod that there is ground for a divor<ie btdbro one is 
granted. It is diillcult, however, to iimigiuo whut Mr. 
Justice IhoiTT can have meant when ho said that there was 
a contract before juarriago— -a contract to many, ei’ which 
ma5wi^,w<8 tluj fullilmeut—luit that tli«iro was no further 
. dontmefc. Cleoidy there w the further contract that hus- 
baud aud wife .slmll each comply with the obligations of ibe 
married state; and if either fail to do so in certain ways 
dehned by law, tJiw otlier is entitled to claim a divorce* It 
would appear that the .1 udges who took the view that <livorc© 
iirocciUiro is of a criutiruil or quasi-criminal charactcT over- 
t looked the cHsential diwlinction Iwtwcen civil and criminal 
f proceedings ; T\am<dy, tliat the objccjt of the former is to obtain 
roflreas for an iujiu-od iwi-sgu— the cousequeut Huiferiug of 
the ollcudor being merely uu liccidout- -while the object of 
tibo latter is limited to the punishment of the wrongdoer. 
Lunacy is a reasonable bar to proceedings which hare in 
view solely the punishment of the ottonder, because a 
lunatic is beyond t he range of puiiiahment ; but it does 
not follow that lunacy should also bo accepted iw a i*ea8on 
for relieving tho lunatic from the consequences of breaking a 
civil contract or inflicting auy other oivil injury. Hero 
roparatiou to the injured person comes into play, liauk- 
ruptcy, 118 the Cuinv Dauon observed, porlakes much iuoihi 
of a (Timinal ohaiuctcr iu its nature, incidents, and cornua. 
qinmrcH thiui a suit for divorce; yet it has boon held that a 
lunatic is liable to a commission or adjudication iu bank- 
ruptcy. Tho only grounds on which luxiacy can be logi- 
cally ad mi tteil as a bar to proceedings are either Miut, os in 
.criminal cases, the proceedings w^ill lead to nothing, lunatics 
being punishublo, or, if wo take the broader gfodond, that 
%* is impussiblo to have a fair trial of any questiou w^eu 
one of tho parties is insane. It is evident if the hot ter 
principle wore to be applied to divorce suits, it would have 
lo bo extended to all otlier civil caeos. i 

Another question which was raised was' whether iho 
AcL of rarliomout by which the proceedings in the Ptyq ro * 
Court are ri^ulatod must bo taken exactly as it aUndl, <«p 
whothcr the Judge has a right to assume that the < 

sion of any reference to tho case of a lunatic rospondo# 
Was unint(^^.tonal, and to supply the supposed omMiou i 
Ins own dweretiou. This was the point upon which Loei i 
CuEi-MSFOUD and Lord HATOEntfT based their deti^ioau/fi 
Mr. Justice Brstt put the axgumont in favour of a 


6 judicial construction ofihe Act on the ortiUdiflML befim 
bt a divorce ooiddlx^ granted, it waaessen^S^^i^ 
a l^ved not only had been 

« that there had been nothing in the. husband^, oendnot to 
m conduce to lier infidelity, llere was Ihna a zedpprodky of 
it clmrgo and counter-oharge, wbiob ocnld not be ob* 
9 ^ned when one of the parties was a Innafcic. Mi*. 

0 Bkktt argued tliat tho Legislature intended that tbuw 
? two things shonld go togetnoii snd that, as no spedlnc 
s provision had been made for coaes of kmaor, the of 

tho Act requirod that the deficiency bn Supplied 

ly the Judges. On the other liand, it was conteuded 
that it was more natural to suppose that, when no 
exception was made in regard to a poriiontar case, 
ihe rejison was simply that it was not intended that any 

1 exception should be made. Lord CH£i.MSFOm> laid it down 

- that “ what the Legislature has not expressly enacted, l^o 
i Judges ought not to presume that it intended,^ and Lord 

Hatjikelet took tho same view. This ol][joction had been 

- anticipated by Mr. Justice Kratiko) who contended that, 

'i althongli the word “ lunacy did not occur in tho statute, 

. yet it wttK not donied that in a paso of lunacy the Court could 
I stay tho proceedings to await the probable recovery of the 
) lunatic, and tliat, if the CoQi*t had power to stay pro<!C©d- 

ingH for a longer or shorter time, m^oording to circum- 
stancos, it most also have the right, for the same reasons, 
to stay I'rocoedings altogether. This argument loaves out 
of account the wide distinetion between 4 lefbrving tho hear- 
ing of a cMiso for a reasonable time and refusing to hoar it 
atimylinio; but it is at least sound in recognizing tho 
right of the Court to a certain amount of discretion in 
earrjdng out what it supposes to bo the moHuiug of the 
law. It can Kcareoly be supposed that Lord Chelmsford’s 
ruling is meant to be taken in its strict literal 
sense. fho Judges are constantly obliged in their in- 
tc3iq>rotation of Acts of Parliament to ooi^vcture wliat 
the Li^gisJaturo intended shonld bo done in oases not 
s(teoific&lly firovidod for; aud tho Divorco Court in this 
case only followed the usual practice. It is probable that, 
as thort) is no roferencH) to lunatics in tho Act, this class of 
cases was overlooked by tho Legislature, and the question 
iberefora arose. What, if tho Legislature had thought of it, 
would it have desired should bo done ? It was here that 
Lord PKNZANcyt, followed by tho Appeal Court, went astray. 
Ihoy look<^ tw exclusively at the case of the respondent, 
and in their pity for her lieJplessness forgot that the poti- 
tiouor also was entitled to con.sideratio]i. It was a case in 
which it won inevitable that there must bo some degree of 
hardship on ono side or tho other. Tlio respondent, being 
insane, would bo placed at an obvious duNulTautage if 
called upou for her defence. On tlio other liaS, to 
dismiss the petition would bo to condemn a man, 
for no fault of liis own, to remain' tied to a woman 
whom he belieyt^d to have been unfaithful to him, ex- 
psed to the risk of spurious issue, and precluded for 
hie from rallying again. The question, Uierefore, was 
smqJv whether a gi-oater amount of injustice and hardship 
would be infiirted by stopping tlie case or by allowing it to 
go on ; and it does jjot seem that this was such a very 
dilficult question to determine. It is coneevvable that 
in such a case tboro might be circumstances knowT> only to 
ttie ras|)oittient which would be important, if not ibr olUr* 
ing Iwr own reputation, at IcMist for proving that her hus- 
band hnd not behaved in such a manner as to entitle him 
to a divorco. But the general circumstances of her niarr^ 
hie would of course be well known to her friends and at- 
tondantB ; her incapooity to give evidence herself or instruc- 
^ns to her ^citors would be an importimt elmuent in the 
defence ; on any point on which them was a doubt the 

Court might he trusted to give her tho benefit of it. AJloif- 
ance would of course have to be made throughont tho whole 
[ proceedings for her mental condition, and there is no oeasoa 
[ to ttapj[K)8u that this allowance wonldnot bo fiiliy The 

c»se would go to the Court on the nnderataiiduurtJiat 
the clearest and most irresistible evidsnoewraki jnstifr 

m against the rospondenk WbolilMr thesv woiiH 

under circumstances, bo imwafe Mkabheeil of 
agamat her may perhaps be doubted; bet eblMeteomiiob 
wottla be done as oonJd poseibly beidoiie ' mumn Juitiae 
on each side. 'T 

TItore is another ommaiatecio yvi^ 
the lumts of judicial wVUh has eieitad . 

^me not imnatural ameheBeieMh^t^ <hak ia hmacy 

ikadsfimee wbichk iiem a^^ 

it If nttmk nirframiiiji ilMnatl ii nsrinrtiiiii llnete' 
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almMt flOT that it waa becoming a bore. Whilst, however, eveij 
subject which can be pursued in the name of science immediately 
acquires a kind of social sanctity, we must not complain of a 
rather lax use of the phrase, l^t us admit that the questions 
whether there are white bears at the North Pole and races of 
dwarfs in Central Africa may properly be called scientific questions, 
as undoubtedly their solution would afibrd very interesting data 
for scientific discussions. But we need not shrink from adding 
that the Geograpiiical Society fosters another spirit which is as 
osoAil even in those days as the sacred thirst for scientific know- 
ledge. The spirit of adventure, under whatever names it may pass 
itself off, is an impulse which has no cause to bo ashame4i of itself. 
Sometimes a boy who has been excited by reading the adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe or Midshipman Easy chooses to cover his love 
of excitfjment and novelty under pretext of a desire to spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel : sometimes he calls his impulse a love 
of science ; and occasionally he may confess only to the humbler 
motive of commercial energy. Yet ne need not bo mure luercenaiy 
or^ the worse man of science because ho heartily enjoys the hard- 
ships which his admirers describe as his martyrdom. Dr. »Schwein- 
furth, upon whom the Geographical Society has most deservedly 
confemd its gold medal, undoiihtedly went through cousiderablo 
SufioriugH, which he haa described as modestly as ho encountered 
them bravely. And we do not think any the worse of him because wo 
have a strong impression that ho rather enjoyed them than other- 
wise. Rather we should say that it i.s no slight praise of a man, 
or of the race of which he is a typical example, that ho has a 
positive satisfbiotioD in placing himself in positions wlikdi Siumd 
simply rcpulsiv# to the stay-at-home population. A soldier is not 
the less brave because he enjoys a fight, nor a traveller because he 
is in the boat suirits when ho is most surrounded by difiiculties and 
dangers. To Keep that sentiment tliuroughly alive in the nation 
is as worthy an (mjoct of the Geographical Society as to spread 
fkmiliarity with maps, or even to contribute to the growth of 
' botanical knowledge. Wo are very willing that other objects 
should bo put forward most prominently, because to avow a love 
of sheer unadulleratod adventure is generally to become a braggart 
of a very unpleasant type. But the sentiment, however dosiriible 
it may be Uiat it should Ini decently veiled, is a most valuable one 
in itself, and we are glad to see that the riocioty hojMss to provide 
new opportunities for its grniificMion. It is hoped, as Sir Battle 
Frere tells us, that the present Govornmeut will look more 
favourably than the old upon plans of exploring by way of SmiUi*8 
^ Sound. If the hope is fulfilled, Englishiiien will have one more 
ohanco of showing that they can run their heads against icebergs 
• and incur the risk of being starved and frozen with the courage 
of their forefathers ; and if they call their zeal a love of science 
we shall not complain, but rather bo glad that two desirable 
purposes can bo forwarded ot the same Unto. 


AMATKUR MUSIC, 

A mateur music has made prodigious strides of late, but it 
is open to doubt wheUior it )ms advanced nlt<yp3thor in the 
right direction. It has come to be regarded ns an inslrument for 
display rather than of culltire. UnqueHti»)niil)ly, the general level 
4 of inusioal attainments in England is much higher than it was 
I twenty years ago. It is rare nowadays to hear people make 
' what is called a painful exhibition^’ of themsdves at the 
piano. The incompetent young ladv who wonted so much 
pressing, and received so coiupmccntly the compliment of an 
ironioal prelate in the company ; — “ Another time when you say 
you can’t sing, wo shall know how to bediuvo you ” — is a thing of 
the post. Jjackadaisical youths aix) now aoldom to be heard in- 
viting Maud into the garden, or dilating in a feeble strain on the 
melancholy process ot Fading Away.’’ This sort of music and 
singers of this calibre have been relegated from the drawing-room 
to the farmhousi^ jmrlour, and the bower in which the siren of the 
refreshment-room snatches a short interval from soup for song. 
Nowadays no one sings in society who has not consitierablo pre- 
tensions to sing well. Uiit with this development of the art toere 
has boon a psychological development in the artist of a less agrt^e- 
able kind. b\)cioty pots and caresses its amateur musicians, but 
it also sutlers many things at their hands. They <aro its spoilt chil- 
dren, and give thomselvcH all tlie airs and ipices of spoilt children. 
Their whims and frt'aks are the plague of au who come in ther way. 
They mar as much innocout pleasure by their caprices as they make 
by their talent. Their vanity and conceit, their rivahies and 
joolousios, are supremely ridiculous, One would he grateful to 
^hem fur the diversion which their humours afibrd, if they did not 
mfiict a good deal of annoyance on their inofiensive patrons, and, 
like Oharles Surface’s {liitations with married women, give a tgeat 
many worthy people groundH for great uneasiness. 

Perhaps there is no more deserving object of sympathy Iban 
the too-ooullding lady who designa a ** musical evening/; A 
‘^musical evening” is a form of entertainmeiit of which Mdica 
who are forced to combine hospitality with thrifr never seem to 
tire. And yet a ** little mu«c ” is emp}iatica!ly a di ngerous thing ; 
and the labour spent in getting it up too ofUi'^ ends m vanity aim 
vexation of spirit. You are lucky enough to count yoifr 
acquaintance a hijnm tenor, a melodious mritoue, and an ofbetite 
baas; and when w summer in Switzerland a hajqiy chaim thiww 
a Qomk aittipr across your path, it seemed to be for theaxpMspui^ . 
poM of aopmyiiig fom musical at homoe ” with just the dash of the ‘ 
CCBidvlalwiuchtoiyiiaadb^ Soyouiatimjottrcacd^andliywiyof 


putting your amateun in good humour, you invito them to ^dfamcff 
uncork your best champagne, and regale them with the deinUest 
bill of fare. At dinner they are all affability, and, aneouiigad by 
the surrounding gaiety, you indulge a conudent hope that your 
efforts to please have not oeen firuittoes. But no sooner is the scum 
changed to the drawinjg-room than your anxieties begiiu It is 
one thing to collect singers round your mahogany; it is quite 
another to got them up to your piano. They have a feline dexterity 
in stealing away into comers of the room, and effacing themselv^, 
in attitudes of studied indifihrence to the divine art, behind sqpis 
and ottonums. Meantime the evening is wearing on ; your Bmrd 
stands invitingly open, and the iireprcsaible old maid woo doM on 
her memories of Rubin i is tapping impatieDtly, oven menacingly, 
with her fan upon the instrument, and asking in audiUe whispen 
when the music is to begin. With growing uneasiness you go in 
search of your b^'ou tenor. At last you unearth the sweet youth 
in the conservatory, prattling with much apparent interest about 
the Ashantee War. In a mitering tone you murmur a request 
that he will favour the company with one of his Fmch 
romances. With a look of mingled innocence and concern he 
assures you that nothing would givo him ipore pleasure, but. alas ! 
there is ono fatal obstacle. IBs larynx ” is samy affmod ny the 
weather. Why, you are tempted in your bitterness to excla^ did 
the cruel east wind, which has smitten his larynx, leave his oeso- 
phagus in so fine a state of preservation P llememhering wl^t 
justice ho has done to the good things of your table, you are pain- 
fully struck by the unequal robustness of two such^ nearly ^ied 
organs. Distracted, you go in pursuit of your melodious baritone. 
Him you find in a comer discussing the price of stocks with aOity 
magnate. Will he gratifV your guests with the Stirrup-Cup,” or 
the “ Vagabond.” in whicn ho is so much admired? Alas, iias I 
here, too, you nave been forestalled by the east wind. Here, 
too, you find a second ** larynx ” in a bad way. In a state now 
bordering on do^ir, you cross the room and sidle up to your 
effective boss. Either the larynx of a bass is made of tougher 
fibre, or the oast wind disdains a comparatively obscure victim. 
Anynow, you find the larynx of your effective boss suffer- 
ing indeed, but not positively incapable of omitting a note. You 
had inteuded to reserve him for concerted music, his Oroveso- 
Sarastro repertory being decidedly depressing. But there is no 
help for it. Either he must sing something, or your ** little music ” 
will have dwindled into somettong like an angry Quakers’ Meeting. 
So ho speeds the parting guests to the sepulchral echooe of In 
diesen heil'gen llallen.” When at a mto hour your comic 
songster puts in an appearance, the fortune of the evening is past 
recovery. In vain he treats a few lingering dowagers to his clever 
version of Mn, IJvenina Party. It awmeens no respon- 

sive mirth in their stony faces. It is a relief to find yourself alono 
with your wax-coudles, and to register an oath that never, never, 
while the human larynx remains so delicate and irritable an organ, 
and subject to such sudden prostration, will you attempt a little 
music ” again. 

Mucli more thorny is the task of organizing an amateur concert 
on a more ambitious scale. There are rival sopranos to be pro- 
pitiated, a Brotean tenor to be kept in order, a mutinous orchestra 
to be secured, a chorus to be kept from foundering in the Slough 
of Despond towards which a body of amateur vocalists usually 
tends ; all the vanities and susceptioilities of a paid company, witn 
none of its esjmt de cor^>B or obedience to the bdton, A musical society 
soon splits into factions, which group themselves round the leading 
kdies. Like the operatic world of our groat grandikthers, it deve^ 
hms a Faustina ana a Cuzzoni. Faustina is all for high art and 
Handel ; Ouzzoni is all nature and Claribel. Faustina thrills you 
with the breadth and Inigcness of her style ; Ouzzoni charms you 
with a simple ballad. Faustina revolves in stately orbit of 
song tracca by the great masters ; Cuzzoni twinkles in the firma- 
ment of Arne and Balfo. The difficulty of inducing two such 
bright particular stars to illuminate the same horizon is enormous ; 
for neither will Faustina listen to Ouzzoni, nor will Ouzzoni recog- 
nize the presence of Faustina. The only way is for the conductor 
to exhibit the tuneful pair in a kind of musical tandenkf and to 
contrive that the first j^rt of the concert shall be a triumph for 
Faustina, and the second au ovation for Ouzzoni. The rest of the 
performers group themselves around the chief ladies in too ntritude 
either of satellites or of victims. It is a day for leheanaL Enter 
Faustina in a respirator. 8ho is in a huny, and buny makes her 
a triffe imperious. She can only wait ton niinutee. She has 
pressing engagements at the other end of toe town. She must 



of strong orcheeind support, had just motmtM to D in 
alt, where she remains poised in the midat of a mo e k i n g 
silence like a lark at heaven's gate nervoualy ohiiping.^ Having 
effected a descent into the nKriiom notai of ^^^^1^****^ ^ 
angrily demands the lesson of her wuel dtoemroi, Thera 


IS not much time for 
mence hea dove-like cooi ^ 
lady, leaving every one "rather 
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uHlitte mtoC the 


Mt«i Miotlier of tlie 

Tb^ ta nothing 


far it Imttaim^hertoaiBittheimandeoiitifinthetMlfwilbft 
YOnIntiM It ii bird on poor Daldmar to have to oicoeute 
HI not Hippy bar one opportunity for diaplay \ but 


Then ibno ia tbe great tenor ” difficulty to be grappled iritb. 
HbtbiiH ii moiaieaMrhable about thoamatour tenor than bis good- 
leadinMi to do anything for or with you but eing. He will 
1 m to join you for a few davs* fiahing in Wales. If you 

^yoa tbinhing of a riding tour through Suim, ne'e your man. He 
^ quite wiBing to go out for a month’s driu with the MUitUi m a 
waeh under canvas in a Volunteer camp. If you him to join 
jour athletio gamesi or to ransack foUoe with you in the British 
Httieum, he conaenta with a cheerful alacrity. But drop but a 
flint that you want him to aing, and he becomea an altered being. 
He ia eoy» moodvi myaUrioua, There are all aorta of obataclea to 
the fullument ol your wiah, of which you little dream, and to 
vririoh he only daridj alludea. It ia aa though the poor fellow aaw 
what your gToaaer viiuon ffiila to diacem, an ai^l with a tUuninff 
nwoid waring him from your concert door. Ho ia deeply impresaed 
wiUi the precariouaneaa of all human arrangemonta. At a momont’i 
notice he may be aiftnmoned to amooth the pillow of a relative in 
the North, or amitten with a chronic affection of the bronchial 
tubea. In vrin you trgue that there ia a strong antecedont pro- 
liability that he will be alive and in hill posaeaaion of hia 
powers on the appointed day. Hia melancholy forolnidinga art* 
not to be diaaipatod by your roaj philosophy, when at last you 
extort a provisional consent, hia misgivings take a now tom. 
What is he to amg, and will all the tenor music in the proposed 
cantata be allotted to him P He has none of that sublime reprea- 
•ion of himself of which the laureate twaddles. He istoounaltorably 
conrinced of the perfection of hia own \oioe and style to indulge in 
any such weakness or to bnxik a rival near his throne. No sooner is 
liesatiatlod as to the dei^ee of prominence to bo aasiffned to him than 
•traightway, in his zom for art, he is tormented with a fresh scruple. 
With whpjn ia he expected to sing P because, as to hia practised 
•ear every one ainga more or less out of tune and produces 
hia voice by a radicallp vicioua method, the number of persona 
with whom ho can give tonmie with any degree of comfort 
ia naturally very smalL Miss X. is a bearable. Miss Y. a doubtful, 
while Miss Z.*a position at the bottom of the list in a scale of 
friultv intonation makes her an impossible, associate in song. Tbe 
Hanaelian tenor disdains the Olaribeliau kdp ; the light operatic 
tenor, on the contrary, regards her as hia liogo lady, and would 
deem it an act of muaiem apoataay to sing with any one else. 
Tweedle-dum never sings witn Tweodlie-dee } Tra-la-la ia mute in 
the presence of Fal-lal. Even when each auccoasivo obstacle in 
turn has been smoothed away, you must not be too sai^iuo 
•8 to*tbe result. In all dealing with the amateur tenor it is the 
unforeseen which arrives. As no one, according to the old poet, 
can be pronounced happy before his death, so no amatcMir tenor can 
be said to have sung until the concert is over. At the eleventh 
boor he may alip through your fingers, and. with the impulsive 
temperament of genius, lake tbe train to Edinourgh or the uoat to 
Oalaia. True, you have hia formal promise to co-operate *, but bo 
holds in vHto a whole budget of smouldering hesitancies and rc- 
•orves, which may explode without a moment’s warning. Ilia 
potentiality for aulka ia enormous. Your enterprise may be 
wrecked in port by a tiff. It is a wise precaution tneroforo to in- 
•truct some modest tenor-ling — if indeed modesty is compatible 
with a voice of this quality — to understudy hia muaic, upon whom 
pou may fall back in case of emergency. 

Society in its* present state of dumeas ia much indebted to its 
amateur musicians for the pains they take to enliven it. But they 
would do well to remember that their aim ought to bo to give 
Measure to others and spread the taste for a refined and elevating 
art, not to gratify their own vanity or indulge in vulgar cravings 
ibr semi-publicity. They have a sufficiently wide sphere for their 
acrivity without venturing ocroM the liubicon which divides private 
from public performances. How much they might do, for example, 
towards fostering a love of good muaic, disintcTring the treasures 
of harmony and song from neglecliri storehouse of the great 
masters, and purging tbe popular taste of its besotted fondness for 
the trashy wom^ut old operas which furnish nine-tenths of tlie 
musical entertainment of txmdom But when they merely echo 
the prevalent note of triviality and flimBUi68B,and seek to superndd 
to amateurish inexperience profeMional grimac^ they do nothing 
&r art, and only make themselvea ridiculoua. Tried by any but a 
TSiy indulgent standard, the result of their efforts is at moat third- 
rate. The amateur tenor who gives himself such airs is probably in 
most respects inferior to a choir-man in Barehester Cathedral, who 
hssieoeivedasoundprofesttonaltrsming. A story is told of a party 
of iasliioiifible amateurs who got im a pEiy, and mvited Garrick to 
hs present M the jparts were allotted to my lord and my lady 
qua their visitors— all but one very smaU part, to fill which, a 
TeriteUe Tbespisn wss imported from the neatest theatra. Ilie 
fine ladies and gentlesuen sUitltod their hour on the tnitniw stage, 
and raoeived a conventtonsl oompUnmt from the great critic, ^it 

E mer did the obacura fittla sapemtiflieiraiT his apoea/- 
ban the practised eye of Bosmus dateoted the diffistence be- 
riie trained sad the mitainedpeiton^^ **TherfK''liaex- 
alaiiiii4 into xnmtifyiDg amphiai% ^ than 


CKUKLTT TO AKIMAtS. 
rnH£ history of the Sociefy tor the Prevention of Oiusltv to 
-L Aidmala, which has just been oolelnating its fimth 
annivermy, marks a aatiafactory advance in an important btsnoh 
of public morality. It whs in iKxa that, in oonaequence of the 
exertioua of Mr. Martin, the idea that it was an offimee to 
tMt a domestic animal with a’auton cruelty first received legisla- 
tive sanction, and two years later this Society whs established. 
SiD(» then, not only have bull-baiting, oooh''figbting, badger- 
baiting. and other barbarous sports been prohildtea by law, but a 
gTMt change has also^ talien place in the way of thinking about 
animals genorrily. When an Italian ptuisaut is nmnuistraM with 
for ill-using his cattle, he replioa that they are not OhrLitiana, and, 
therefore it does not mutter, and very similar ideas provaiM In 
our own c*^untry on the subject when* the Sot'ioty began its opera- 
tions, As the Queen rtmmrks in her letter to* l*«rd Ilarrowby, 
cruelty is frequently duo to l^nunuico and Uiougbtlcssness, and 
the spread of education has had a natural tendency to make 
people more humane and seimitivc. A dull, stupid follow 
imows from his own sensations when he receives a kick or a blow 
that it hurts him, but it requin^s an effort of imagination to un- 
derstand that animals also suffer from brutal usage. When people 
once lK*gin to think whether animals are in pain, tliey are in a ialr 
way to Wcmio moftt huuuiuo in their treatment of tfunu ; and tlie 
Booitity for the rre\ei)tioii of Gruelty has done good work both 
ill Htiinulating this course of ndlectiou and in getting its gradual 
doelopiucnts cmboiiied in the law of the country. Martin’s Act 
has bH>n repeatedly aniendod, tho slanghtor of horsiw has been 
brought within legislatiie regulation, dcjgs are no longer allowed 
to bo usMri aa beasts of burden (>r draught, and and drink are 
requiroil to supplied it* caltlo on a long railway journey. In 
the cotirso of its career tho Society has pnoiMired the convictioD of 
some twent\-four thousaud peraoiis, and the knowledge that its 
officers prvqoircri to take prtH'iHtdings in regard to all cases of 
cruelty which come under their own observatiou or which 
are reported to tlioin, has a salutary ulWt uu tlioao w'ho are 
only it) bo iuiiuoncod by ft^ir of punishment. The making of 
cruelty to animaU a criminal offonce has also made it disgnutitful, 
and people are ushamod to bo detected in tho commission of acts 
of a degrading character. Ju this way a penal law may be 
useful, not merely in scouring tho punishment of offenders, but 
in attnehin^^ a stigma to particular offences. Tlie fines which 
are uBimlly infiicteu for cruelty to aniiimls are iienolties of a very 
modemte Ikiiid, which would probably have little efieci in them- 
selves apart from the opprobrium with which Uiey are associated. 
Borne iaea of the range of the operatioiis of the Btielety may be 
nthered from the list of proscoutioos for a month, in Apririast, 
for example, there were forty-one convictions for in^lfH^ting to 
supply food and water to animals on the railway. There were 
two casi»8 of overcrowding pigs, ten of overloading horses, and one 
of conveying fowls in a cruel manner. Any one who has oliserved 
how fowb ore usually conveyed, oqueemri together into the sinallust 
possible compass, as if they wch» rags or vegetablw, or sumo 
other inanimate object, will probably bo surprised that there 
should 1)0 only a single conviction under this heml ; but the ofihteiv 
of tho Bijciety were p<»rhaps fully ciocupicd in the proteolion of 
more inipoHing animals. There were also a hundred and thirty- 
five convictions for ill-irealiiig horses *, twenty-three cases of ill- 
treating donkeys tuid mules, and four cases in which the victims 
were oxen and cows. 

One can imiigine the surprised liewildemient with which aiiv ona 
who luul lived in tbe last or tlie liogiiining of the present century 
would bo filled on revisiting tho earth, to find uU this tender and 
scrupulous care Yx'stowcd on the brute creation^ and to leani tliat 
a man might aotually be sent to prison fur ill-using animals, which 
us&il to be rogurdod an being an much his pussttHsion to do what 
ho liked with ns his turnips or potatoes, i^urd llarrouby, the 
Prenident of the Society of which we are speaking, remeinlM'md tlio 
ridicule and contumely to which the brave Irish genlloiuun who 
first took up the question in eanu'st was subiechri, and hod bntrd a 
respected and accomplished mein W of tbe I jouse of ( ^^mnions, w ho 
was Buppose<l to be an admirable reprcM'iitative of on English gentle- 
man — Nvyndhani, we presunie, is hero referred t^)— defending tlie 
practice of baiting bulls in his place in J^irlniineut It sliould Uj ro* 
membered that, if humanity to animals is a comparatively recent 
fashion, it was not till 1840 that the use of clitiibing )>oys tosweiqi " 
chimneys was prohibited by law. It will be found jndeod 
consideration for animals and cunsidcratnjn for ones own hind 
pretty much together. Thoughtfulness about others, whether 
animals or men, is the origin of a humane disnoeliifin. Thrs groat 
thing is to get |iooplo to think what b likely to be the effect of 
their acts on creatures which sluire ilieir own canacily for ])l^sical 
agony, and when once thb habit of tbuiight b ostaMbbed, a d^re to 
spare toe poor animab as much as poorible b pretty sure to follow, it 
b incultiv'ating and encournring Uib habit of mind that the Hoebty 
for tho Prevefntiun of (Jrueltv to Animals finds its most useful 
functioix. Tho enforcement of Uis law and tbt puobhmvnt of the 
offenders i re no doubt necessary end irotKirteiit operations in their 
way , bu< after ril the number of coses of cruelty which can be 
dew with in f hb waj is comporativolv few. Outrageous public 
cornolty may thus bo laid bold of, but then rrueltv of thb sort b 
1 ^ no means coinraoo. It b the rcMbr overyoay tnatment of 
anfrnab on which Uieir happissHorniiseiy chiefly denonds, and tho 
oofy offoctoal way to asonra that thb trsaUnent shall be gonetalir 
kitid and eomUleiate b to edtivato a pHftieuJar boot and haul 
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of mind on the eubjeet. A Bill which luie been introd\iced in the 
Hou<h 3 of Lorde by i^CNrd Deluwarr for tho proteoHuu of wild birde 
wim oppoMd by Lord C/iumccllor on the ground that it wiu 
impowjble to enpect that hoy« could ever be taught Ui regard 
burd»atwtuig os really a crtuie. It ie true that they are not 
likely to leani tho lemon if no attempt U made to luiprem it 
tijpon them ; but it is ditiioult to ma any reoaon why an attempt 
ehould not be made. Hitherto blrd'^neating lute bnin regarded 
aa on iimooeni amuHemoDt in motit parU of the <u>untr>% and it 
would boridiculouH to mugiiify the guilt of the juvenile 
tor who amaahea oggH from pure miachief or w'ho keep^ hia atring 
of eggH as A chei'iKlied curiosity. Yet it would surely 
a vei^ good thing thfii boys should at the oiiUet of their 
lives be taught kindness and forbcanmce to holpless auinmls. 
'Wo shall poriiApB be told that it is in the flaring mit4:rprihe.s 
of youthful bird-ucftiing that the Waterluos of iln^ future are won 
by anticijNition) and that the Cfjurage and unduranee thus called 
forth go to the fornmtion of heroic character j but it may Im' sug- 
gested that the train iitg for future Waterloos might be accomplished 
without invfdving the wanton deHiruction or torture t»f bird f^r 
beast, and it is doubtful wdiuther the Uises of tho IhitiNh Empire 
would really supped if sojiie degree of protfH;tlou were e.i- 
tended to birds from the atltuvks of mischit'vous little buys or 
stupid and brutal men. We quite agree with Lord Cairns that 
it is nut desirable that the youth of tho country should b^ pn^- 
mnturidy and unnecesMirily introduced to tlm criminal law, aiul 
tho formation of a healthy opinion on such iimKers is no doubt of 
cuDsidorably more conso(|utMice than tlie in diction of penalties, 
titill it might bo worth while to try tiio etrect of attaching the 
of a criminal alienee ta bird-nesting withont inqxisiug too 
miriouN or soveru a punishment. 

It would appear that public sentiment on Ihis subjeci has now 
been pretty well developed, end what would seem to be most 
icquii'ed fur tho inoiuent is that, on tho one hand, extravagant 
applications of what is in itself a sound and wbulesomo feeling should 
chucliiMl ; and, on the olluu' liand, that an attempt should be mnde 
to systomatlzu the law on n logif;al and cousisteul basis, lly the t 2 
and 13 Viet, c, 93 (u mended by 17 and 18 Viet. c. 60) it is forbidden 
to oruoUy beat, ill-tnml, overdrive, abuse, or torture any horw^, 
bull, cow, calf, iiiuh', ass, Hbcoji, nig, goat, dog, cat, (.r any other 
domestic animal. It has been ludd tliui a cbalUnch in conlineimmt 
is a donuistic animal, and that juittlng out its e\4M4 with n hot iron 
is an act of cruelty under the statute. On the other hand, there 
cau bo no doubt that the bleeding to death of calves and pigs is a 
form of enud torture, yet it continues tti be praetis^'d with impu- 
nli^, Tl\o ringing of pigs* snouts, tho crimping of cod, and tho 
skinning of cols, whieJx are all cruel operations, ere also su])posed 
to bo quite within the limits of the law. Jhill-bi>iting, •'badgei'- 
baiting, and cock-lighting have l»oen sm|pvf«As(Ml, Imt stag- 
bunting, fox-hunting, and otter-hunting, which involve scarctdy 
less cruelty io the animals that furiu|^h' tlio sjiort, are freely 
carried on. It was lately hold that to chase ml>bils with dogs 
in A field eurrmaided by a wall, »;o u« to vendor th(» escape 
of the rabbits iutpossible, doen' not constitute baiting within 
the meaning of the Act. the Congress of Engliali and 

foreign Societies for the Plisvontiou of Cruelty to Animals, a 
resolution “comleiunii^ tuo shooting <»f live animale or birds 
firom ft** wkistlliable, mid contrary to the plain dic- 

Tluuuiuitv and momlity,” was curritfd amid loud ap- 
ftause; but the L'nglish Society not long since luul to confess 
m inability to bring pigeon-eluKiting, nt which this resolution 
was specially din'Cted, within the sc/ipo of the law'. One of the 
most interesting questions discussed at the Congress w'as tlmt 
of vivisection. J)r. Noe Walker renewed his charges of crueltpr 
against the pliysiologiets, and, if only half of what he says is 
true, a sudicieut case was oatablished for demanding that 
only licensed persons should be allowed to make poin- 
fbl experimenU upiui animals, and that precautions to en- 
auTA pulilicity should bo insisted on. A nassoge was quoted 
from tho ropm't id' one td* tho chief London nospitals in which it 
was stated that a ])h} aiciaii vivisected sixteen cals, on which idon- 
li(«lly tho samu opomtiou was porfumied, and from which tho 
same results were obtained. Whetlmr tho publicity of i^poiiments 
of this nutunv could ))ractically bo insisted on may Iwj doiibtcd, but 
there could be no hardship in*xequiriog that only licensed persons 
should enjoy tho privile^ of cutting up living niiiiuals in tho 
interests of science. It is obvious that tho mere &ct that tho 
operation is painful to an animal b not in itaoif a imfB* 
ciont ground for forbidding it. Animals which are killed 
for ftHul have to undergo a certain luuount of sufTcring^ hut 
the object in view is justly held to ovorride the incunveiuqiu^ 
of slau^'hter to tho ouimalH in qiicstion, and all that can he done is 
to require that the slaughter ^ould be conducted without a^ 
wanton or amuMTessarv pciiu. If it is allowablo to kill animals m 
order that they may \m tMvten, it is surely equally allowaUe that J 
they should bo killed for the imrposos of aoisutilio inveitigatkin. 
Here a^iu all that can be said is that as few anminls aa possibla 
dhould^ sacdlioed in this wav, and that care should he tdceu to 
reduce tho nctims to insensibility Ufore tho knife i.^ tfarmt into 
their feames. A Bin which lias been introducecl into the House of 
Oommona proposes to extend to wild as well ae domestic aniinala the 
provisions of the Act of i840,andaisoBttemptBto define ^^emeltVi^ 
which under the existing law is left to the discretion of the vngia- 
tmtso. Onielty, it is provided, is to mean any torture or snlfesi^g 
inflicted upon any dumb aniiaal fat the nske only of ptrodndhoig 
pain. The difficuKy would of eonne he to show that the pro- 


duction of pain was the at&y olflect cf liie opei t— t ♦ ji w* 
perixuentalMt. Each would of en u otee protest thiBt < to pt wd wdi i nii 
of |Min was not desired, ollhoiic^ It was in ihe nifiBni mtany y * 
avoidable. These and other dnllar pfdbkiBis^ fnay j e nft ln i l^ 
occupy the Societies whidh lioive undertaken tofive nBMi>adhi«ktn 
their best attsnrion. 


KEW BUILDINGS AT CAMBBIDGE. 

I T seems that in an l^lish Univmity eodlsns bolldmg vuut j 
always be going oq, as a kind of outWard sm of the endleea / 
chnngoH which are sure to be going on in the work and diioipUne ev 
the piiicti. But ns C^ambridge, os a rule, luge behind Oxfora in the 
exploit of reconstructing its system of education every tsnn, ity 
}>erbaps not unfittingly, iiiils to mal Oxford in the fentaatm 
novelty of tbo arcbiU^tuTHl forms which at Oxford me spnnguqf 
up in evtnr comer. At Oamiiridge less has been done, but <m the 
vWiole it W b#.'en done better. One thing strikes Otfliit flight:^ 
there is uo trace of the infiuence of Mr. Humui. We iVMMik with 
one p4)ssihle exception. A new court has been added to Jssua 
College, tlmi quiet and Wiitiful structure of the Intent medisMral 
bri( 3 kwark which has gathered so strangely, yet not itMppropiiatdlyf 
round what is left of thii ancient miusUn* Bad^nind. Wo 

had lookml, as we had often looked beibre, with tlie odmiratiou 
with which every eye of taste must look on ‘church and cloister 
and <-ourt and gatewav, and wo could not bring oursoivse to turn 
Article to look At 11 iiKrtferD atidition which might possibly break the 
charm. Whether, then, tluit retired college, a visit to which 
rewards a special and delibenile pilgrimage, has mciended itself in 
plain English such as its founder mighi nut have scorned, or ima 
given in to any *>f thu fashinuahle fancies of tho day, we have not' 
seen and wo haVti forborne to ask. The possibility tiiiit some dovico 
from beyond sea might bitvo marred tho strange bermony of two 
such distant vnrietieH of ICnglish art was wliat we could not bring our-' 
std V(« to face when the moans wtmi allowed of going back tbroughtbe 
ancient gate without seeing the modem work. But among thooe 
buildings wbich a visitor to Cambridge cati hardly help seq||ig, one of 
the first things that strike is that it Wrs not a trace of that recklosa 
contempt for all English preredeiii, that fantastic striving after o very 
strange and unheard-of form, which make us shudder at the wild 
oxcn*sccnce« which have grown on to Christ Church and Morton, 
and nt the form in whicdi a large part ot' IkiUiol has rison aguiu. 
Morii than one colll^g« in Canihridgt^ has stiH)j>ed to traad in Uie- 
(dd ways, and to enlarge its iM^rdt^rs in a stylo dictated by JCiiglkh 
procodent and in aci'oi’danco with lOnglish common aense. At 
Oxford indeed the new buildings of New Odlege, where, atW «o 
many ycMirs, we again hail wdth delight the long-acoitiad architect 
tiiral Ibnns of our own land, show that the madness is at last 
passing awny. But at Cam bridge this peculiar form of nia^nesa 
fms iif3v<3r borne sway. There are nuKlem Imildiugs thcare which 
wo could have wished to bo somewhat diftereut in stylo*, but they 
show* something of design, something of picturesque eflsct, not thei' 
more striving after fanbistic noveitv. New Cains and now Bora- 
broko'aro not oxacily English; but at all ovents they art) not 
Huakinosque. 

In comjwiring buildings, old or now, at Cambridge and at Oxford^ 
it should filways bfi hcmie in mind tlmt ntOainrbridge tbo town is, iA 
All arcbitectuml point of new, far less mink in tbe ljnivenMty than 
it is at Oxfinxl, and that tho TJniversity is for more sunk in th» 
C<dieg(!S. The relative iniportaiiue of tbo towns of Oombrid^ and 
Oxford has certainly been revoraed sinot) the days when tbo Univenii^ 
ties bc^gon sevemily to grow up within them. Oxford, tha 
great mililiiry and political centre of two aneiont kingdoms, tka 
s)>ecial seal of national assemblies of more tbah usual dignity, 
was, when tho Dni varsity began to arise in the twelfth century^ 
a town of very nearly the iirst - rank, treading close on tba 
heels of the more ancient oitiee of "W ijichestcj, York, Exeter^ 
luid Lincoln. Cambridge, on the other hand, tlunigh, as repre-^ 
seating the Jlouiau Uamboritiim, it was in sumo sort/ the move 
ancient of the two, and though it was the head of the border- 
land of Mercia and Ekiat Anglia, by no meana held the nsm^ 

I national uosition os Oxford. Kow, however, it ean hardly %a 
doubted tnat, if we ccmhl conoeive the tw'uUmversHies taken away 
tVenn their prt^iit dwi^lUng-places, Caiuhric^ would feel l^e loaa 
a good deal less than (^fo:^. The town of (Jambridgo, apart Iram 
tto University, is the natural isentra of a liurge am! important 
o^culturol district, while tlie growth of the city of Oxnnfl, os 
dietiitguished from tlie Universi^, is due mainly to the feotltioaa 
impulse of railwa}^, aud to whatever may come df the late movw 
Ibr oarrypg us bacA from the nineteenUi century to twulfyif 
and maiciiig Oxford once more a military eentre. It ia in agteiK 
ment wilii oil this that the town of Cambridge shown ham lor 
uioie diirtiiiehy than the city of Oxford, and, os it liappsiis, tfee 
aijgfbt ia by no means so pleaeiDg. Oxford, siiiq|fiy oa a eity, wHb 
its eluttulMS end its stn^eral picturesque stieots, woiild aiul w 
lovm dif consk^ble interest and considomlifc fonwal sflhoL 
. Oambridfle boa, in 8t. Beuet's tower, in tbe'tQUHA niaNSli,aiid In 
Itatm 8aU, a few traasHree which ase peMfemtb Ihe airtiqaary» 
hot wUdh do not go fiv much in the MMHid lidit of ifee pioem 
Bat the enodern town of Ckui^Nridira few 

Bi^ferd, emi it does not hanaendoadora^ oA ’ 

Bife gs bttffldtos. Oambrtdn fe OMialte 
ciflfeges tnoased togetiMr In one laaifer aw^wMsiaA bm oai 
tbfee in another. Oxford jnvea a g«ai^ linpMafeii of a oi^ of 
and University bsBijfeigm can half tho 

hliuiaaring members of Farlfeuaitt who teufed that 
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rf'TliJiimiil urn ■I*" mriiiiitiil Id tasw tk» kbumy cS tiwir 
oomUrr. ■nd. in mmt Ixwlt Oxtitt kw mtf maek im tit ot % 

CiiidlUaii Ikk k aiSifW th* aM» iM ifc k iMMiWila 
thaTaTMl h» w. Fw afe Oitod Ik* Vtintmtf 
mmt ^ CBi ^ att» xtnt bmk wH^ Um 

oliw idlj itwlf; wkde at Ciuiibiia^ town imd Umveniiiy miut 
ta iODia eadkent hava grown up ti^ther «t the foot of the 
wan aaotort^eoillMnoiit of Oemooritoya, Ppr it muet not be for- 
igoltentiM^atCMmliniM^ juft. n at Linoolh, theoiigu^ eettle- 
SuMW^ the Bo—in town, tha nta of the Norman caitle, ia on the 
At lihoola the old site, beum crowned by the minuter^ atiil 
heepa Ba praminanoe;. at Cambria^, aa lar oa the Univemty ia 
O fl nc y nad» it ia fbteottmi; no ooUag^ no Uni vanity buildii^, ia 
within ihi bonnda Ona eoBega oafy ia on the caade aide of the 
xhnc. It la na if a ITniTerait? of Lincoln had mwn up around 
^ Mai74a-WifffbrdaD^ St. ^eteer at Qowta. Yet ftrom a point 
th thelibmyof St. John a Collage the old n\oiuid atiil lonna a 
paombentandatrihing olgeot. It onablaa us to call up the timea 
whan the new aaatle of the Conqueror crowned the wouad, when 
theValwid^ win not, whei¥ tM new town waa apmeding itaolf 
lUimd the aodent dhni^ of St. Benet ; when St. Giles, now pulling 
down, waa fitat nainh; when ita fouler, the Sheriu Pieot, woe 
enpretauig men &r and wide; whoa the earliaai aiurviviug portiona 
of the minalac of Ely were bagimung to ariae under the handa of 
Abbot Simeon, aa Um houae of .Ethelthryth waa lie^innit^ to 
inoover after the warfare of Hereward atid the rtpoliationa of 
Wilfiam. 

But while at Cambriilgo the town ia much leaa aunk in the 
Uiiivasiity thma at Oxford, Ute Uuiveraity ia far more sunk in the 
ooUegea. To an m uaed to Oxford, it ia atnuige to aee how very 
little the strictly Uniyeraity huil<bii{pi count for in a generul view 
of Cambridgei At Oxford the buildmga of the Univertiity, aa dis- 


ooUigea. To an m 
little the strictly Un 
of Cambridgei At( 


of CambridM At Oxford the buildmga of the Uuiveraity, ea dis- 
tiamiisfaed nom the oollegua, are among the atati^licHt, and thecae 
wlneb most help to nve a tone to the place. The modem Taylor 
buildiag and the modem Fitxwiliiam Muaeum may |iair oif as the 
liit Bpeeimena in each Iliiiveraity of fin erplofUnf Inste ; but the 
cider group, the special acadeinii^ aanctuary in each phvee, has a 


cider group, the special acadeinii^ aanctuary in each phvee, has a 
strangely aifferent look in Oxford and in Cambridge. Agiuuat the 
great range of the Asliiuolcan, the Con vocation Uouac, the Divin- 
ity Sebom, the Theatre, the Clarendon, the Bclioola, und the great 
enpok of the Radelifle Library, Cambridge haa only to set the 
Senate House and the Library, and they are utterly oviM^haibtwed by 
King's College Chapel on tiie one side and the new building of 
Oaius on tim other. AVe have bracketed the Taylor building and 
the Fitswilliam Muaeum, but Omubridge hu8 nothing to bracket 
with the New Museum in the Ikrke. But thix is an irmtaiice of 
the law with which we set out ; whatever (Juinbridge lias or has 
nol, it at least haa no KuskineH<|uo. 

It ia therefbre iilmost wholly in the colleges that the works of 
late years are to be looked for in Cunibridgt^. The colleges, us we 
have just now said, rank for more in Cambridge than they do in 
Oxford. Oxford never has hud a single college on the sumo scale 
as St. John's^ and the ingeuioua pr<H«8s of winning the tiaiiio of a 
founder by rolling several snudler halls or college into oue haa 
pioduoed a yet greater maas of buildings in the Caiiihridge Tiinity 
than it has at Christ Church. Fnnii another point of \iow 
Ohriat Church may compare with Jesus College at (.ambridge. 
The minster of 8t. Frideswide and the minstiT of Bt. Iladegund 
shared aoiuawhat the same fate in each. On the other hand, 
the wide distinction between the two great colleges mid the 
smaller ones, which seems so strange to an Oxford man, lies of late 
y4MiB been zniich narrowed; and we see the architecAuml ex- 
pffMsioA of the change in the large buildiuga which have been 
added to several of the atnaller ouUegea. Aa a habitation of 
aiudenta, King's College itself must rank as a suml! but it 

haaauhu^ed itself in a way which is at once moat cre<litable and 
moat Ingoaioua. Hitherto few things havo been more otfvnsive to 
the eye than the modem Gothic Dtultbiigs of the college, the 
htdeoue screen contraatiug with the glorious cha|K*l. let no 
addition haa been made which not only ia purely Ungliah, 
and quite worthy to take ita place ae pi^ of an ancient college^ 
httt whic|| aomenow contrives to harmonize with the modem work, 
ni^ to take off a good deal from its ill edect. A single oriel 
window at the corner baa no small share in the general go<id offeat 
of the building — so much may often be done by a single well- 
xaawfad kainuk And the hostel which Dr. XVbewell added 
to Trinity OoUege some years earlier ia at least the work of one 
who did not deepiw the architectural language of his native land, 
and is a pleasant sight to eyes atthering fimm the nieinory of new 
Christ Church and new BalliuL The new buildings of Uaios are 
in a atyie which our inenJav notions moka ua regret, but there ia a 
a t atpfineaa ahoiit them which goes aome way to disarm criticiam, 
and the style ia at least es a entmlly domeatic. So at Pembroke too, 
though hero again we should have wished another style cbossn, 
thsfa it at le^ none of the nansam e of the prevniiijig ; 

tfatfe are windows, end not the stmngn siilistiiiitM vwch have 
done duty m windowa at Oxiud ftc tumuAy yean past by a nei^ 
Ttna Mfie g hack on the unpeileet attswpU at timet beh>re mol- 
Hone and tracery had eome to fnll flmnrth. Wn wiB not any that 
itoan^ketiind nrotpacte of Gtmhiih^ am hmn than thoae oi 
Codtwd, hecauii the cgan^le of New Oollcgn eimwe that the tide 
k pmat} hniat ell aventi Onmhddge nmy hmuA oC having hept 
In ita aofo wBit^ the qmglitr ^ AocntiitiyedetcU^ 


Of the college chapeb and othir eceMastical bnSUBagt|nte have 
awdwii of the gmateat medaxn wmA, the TebaB^Woffft Jhlinb 
Cbapsl, when reviewing the Mk raat pnblhihcil by IVQiMWOt 
Hahingiun. IteneigManwatTruiHy iMlwen |mtti 
Improved fhee in many wave Baft we pe» on iVcmi the damntta 


gx iiury a unuren present to one who recnemliefa unh» in umea 
past. 1^. IbidepiiHi's minster haa now tn Bome veers been hrooght 
badi to an inteUigibk shape, and one very odd milt haa fetlovm 
on the great extension of the oolhge.* The choir, aa it waa 
screoued and stalled not so many yearn ago, ie too swell for the 
growing numbers uf tiio undergt^Wt^^s, and e part of theni-Ht 
strange sight in a college chapol^re driven to occiipy part of the 
nave, like A iwn^chiiil oongxvfiulion. St. Mary's, sot fVia from ita 
abominations, is a pleasant sight to om> who remembers it of oW, 
though ivo ore not .sure that we should Imve taksn away the 
seven teen th-centurv doorway at tln^ west end, 

Orthcnli^xy demands that wo should not record In the same 
paragraph os thc.^ Isst tho rise tif a tall tower near Little St. 
Mary s whoso object is not vi»rv clear at llrst sight. It is plain 
that it is a church of Home kind ; but as it did not stand east and 
west, wo at first suspected it of l*o)M)ry, and WiUidered what Mr. 
AVhallev would aay should he ever stray over from rotorboroiigh 
to OamAiridge. ifut it prove« to be of the Congregational ile- 
I nomination, who, if they haii> not hit the Uuskinesque idtvil, have 
come nearer to it than any of their utMghbt)urs. But the U)wt*r— 
we cannot bhv that ciirirmity tmuntod us to look any further — if 
not TCnglish, is iit loast in tfie style ttf C'imn ami Bayoiix, and that 


not TCnglish, is iit least in tfie style ttf C'lum ami ikiyeiix, and that 
is something too near Kiiglish to Ix^ quite the right thing aiiiong 
our alrainers after everything new. coufeas however to soma 
doubt whether the iirchituct uf Bt. Peters at ('Sen would diHvo 
counselled the dirsigner of the tower to make the spire which sits 
on it quite so stuinjjy. 

Btaineil glaM is much in vc»guo iust luiw iit rambridge, stained 
glass wdiicn is tho work of Mr. ^lorris the pool, und made alter 
a type which luis its udndrerH, but whii^h is Iimi ROiuething’— 
peruajHi t-cw pm^tical — for those whonii^ u^od to more nurhuit tiirius. 
laistly, thon^ is one marked feature of the newest Oxford which 
has nothing ansm'ring to it at (Jaiuhridge. 'Hte liile of matrimony 
seems not to have set in quite so tiercoly. It is not. iit Unnibridgti 
thought abstdiitely luKva^Rry that every resident Fellow hIioiiW nt 
once mnny and keep his fo(lnwship. ft in nol Ihought alrtolulcly 
necessary that those who do many nhould h 1 once buihl a new 
house of a fantastic shape and with a fantastic name. Cainbrtd|j^ie 
sfMjms to have thrown its poetry into ifa wimlows and to be satis- 
fied with more promiie forms for its homos. We eiinnot nay that 
we art) at all disposed to mouni over this |>oint of unlikt*ni*MS io the 
wondt^rful colony which has Hpruiig up in the region beyond the 
Oxford Purlis. 


THK .SWISS ()M) CATIlOUtH 

E KLlOTorS inoctings and conrereoces tif all kinds ara tho 
order of the <lay on Die ( .'ontinent its well as in Knglimtl. 
I'ktrly in this month was held the twelfth itimij.al ('oiihu'enee of 
German I'roteHUuit (.'hurch lH»di«w ut KuHomeh. Bincar tluai two 
tuiMHublieH, of vt?ry ditVercul kimlH, have met (U Mayencu ami IWm 
rcHpcctivcly ; and tbm week the (terimui Hirdmps havt* btaui cloKcfed 
ill secret consistory at iMihta, tho result of their delilM^rathius not 
<»f coiirso having yet transpired. t->H the proceedings of “tho 
Genuan tJatholic Lniou” iit Mayenco bust week wo do not j>io- 
poso to dwell at any longth horu. 'i'heir manifcAto Hupplieii a iiv ah 
protif, if any wore nwdod, of tlu^ intenHo hilteriu^Hs of feeling elh'ited 
ott both sjtloH by the ])onding contliot of Ghurch and Hitiio in 
Geriimny, and s<>onis to indic^tto tliut matters cannot much hmgsr 
continue as they arc. And it must bo roiuomlMired that this I'x- 
coedingly plam-spoken, not to say violent, di>cument on the rights 
of the Ghurch and the present coiiMtitution of Die Luipiro omunates 
nut from the UlshopH, but from a uiixcxl mid chieily lay assricuiliou 
fuiid to contTiiii 90,000 uierubitrs and to iiave an inconm of 17,000 
thalers, and ai'Aing, ns the Governmunt organs r^re careful to fyoint 
out, under tho Huspic.c8 of the ParliaiiicnlMrv hnidor of ibo 
or Ultraiuontaue, i>arty. Thu fact that, wLile tiX)ir>'ssing ardent 
loyalty to the “ G'ernian Jathcrland ” iind I ho 'Mierimtu ji^oplo,’' 
it has nothing but protests and di-nunciaf ions for tho ** Gcriiiitii 
Kiupire," is no doulit signillcant; but wo fiii) as yet to 
detect any signs of that ** intorii/ii split of Dm Cyltnimoniiuio 
party'* which mich hingimge npWMirs to its fqipouciils to portend. 
The Papal A c/a (xnild not indc«Ml r>* m«»r« cfuplMlicoJJy 

endorsed; the prarlical question U how far the Asmiciulion carries 
with it the sympiuhies of the greiU body ul I Jutlmlirs in tho Em- 
pire. That questiou lias tek4Mi a very tAviigiblo sha)N^ through the 
coui'se of recent legiKhdion, and an answer one way or tJie other 
will have to be givi'ii during the next few months. Prince His- 
inarck and Bishop ilcinkcns aro, in ditVenmt ways, about e«|uaily 
interested in tho result. 

Meanwhile, if we tuni rmr Ayr'S from Gerniimy to Hw’itzeTland, 
the Old Catholiiis there apfiear to Isi advancing with rapid si rides. 
Bet to on outsider their action lofdts oven ui*«r») rcvolutiorinry and 
jf naan qtn.«stioj]able prudence than that of ihcir colleagm^^) at 
the Congress at Bonn, which we noti^wd a mouth napj. Th**y 
have But yet bed to deal so syatsitmtically with miimte qn^Hfloiis 
of detail^ beoaese their orgamsathm is still v*^ry ivuMmipleW; hut, 
finree mn be gaAbend AaM tbe sympetbetic r^its kdh of Uer- 
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man and E^lish corretpondenU, their reforminff iendencMi in a 
Protestant direction seem to be more piononnoea; and there ie no 
one with the oilicial or moral authority of Schulte and Reinkena 
to hold them in check. About seventy members were present at 
the aaaembly held on Sunday week at Bem^ either as delega^ of 
local unions or by special invitation from the Central Committee : 
Father Hyacinthe from Geneva, Pfarrer Herzog from Olten, and 
Keller of Aarau, who has always represented the extreme left of 
the Old Catholic movemoot, beii^ coiupicuous among them. The 
very first point brought under discussion, if it ia thought unim- 
pottont, is at least a very significant one. The ancient saying 
that “ thero is nothing in a name ” does not betray any very pro- 
found acquaintance with human nature or with history. An 
acconmlisnod man who was elected to Parliaraont some years ago 
for a Scotch borough is said to have owed his success much more 
to the accident of Stuart ^ rxusurring among his baptismal names, 
though his politics and constituency were Ijiberal, than to the 
various solid claims to the distinction which be undoubtedly pos- 
sessed. And the magical infiuenco exerted at critical periods 
by such names as ** Christian,” Catholic,” and “ I’rotestant ” 
will hardly bo denied by any historical student. When, therefore, 
a religious Congress opens its proceedings by a long and animated 
debate as to whether tne communion whose organization it is em- 
ployed upon shall be styled the “ Old Catholic,” the “ Christian 
Catholic,” or the ** Liberal Catholic ” Church, one is tempted to 
surmise that it is either very much at sea or very little in harinuny 
as to the real nature of its principles. The admiring reporter iu the 
Allffemein^t considers the title of ** Old Catholic” objection- 

able, ns well from its failing sufTiciently to tiniphnsizo the need of 
reforms and the desire for reunion with other Christian confessit ms, 
ns from the inipossihility of fixing historically what ancient 
Catholicism really was. lie d(M?s not, however, inform us whether 
these were the grounds of its rejection. Th(5 prefix of ** Liberal ” 
was open to the obvious criticism that it is ratuer a political than 
an ecdoaiastical tenii, and that religious au^l political liberalism 
are neither necessarilv nor invarianly combined iu the same 
persons. AVo should have thought ourselves that the title, 
ultimately adopted, of Christian Catholic (ChrinthUholisch ) — 
which does not perluips sound quite so strange in Geniuin os iu 
English — was no less obviously amenable to the charge of a very 
clumsy tautology, liut IMarrcr Gschwind commended it, if we 
rightly understand our informant, ns uniting the ndviint^es of 
** the sharpest antithesis to the Church of Romo nud the common 
designation of all Christian confessions, while asserting the right 
to make fresh n^fomis and to rogerierato ancient kuimin ideas of 
Christianity.” The title, so explained, is certainly comprehensive 
enough,^ if it is sotnewbnt vague, the only definite principle to 
whlcn it commits the ** Christian Catholics” being that their 
Roman Catholic rivals are not Christians or Oatliolics at nil. For 
some reason or other a rider was passtal that the French translation 
of the name should be Catholimie^il»^rnl, As there is, or was, im 
influential party in the French Church, known by that name but 
remaining in communion with Rome, the reasons for appropriating 
it are not very iutolligiblo. 

Wo have seen that tho Bern Congress made \Qry short work 
with tho question of the Roman nriniary, which the original pro- 
gramme of tho Old Catholics at Al uuicb distinctly a('knowle(lgt*d 
os resting on divine appointment. They seem next to have 
very narrowly escaped miiKing a oloaii sweep of another important 
ecclesiastical institution, equally recognized as divine hy thf> Munich 
Dongrean and generally accepted ns such by a still larger majority 
V tho Christian world. Among the clauses of tho new scheme 
for regulating tho relations of dvil and ecclesiastical divisions of 
parishes, cantons, luid the like, occurs a paragraph assigning to 
the Bisnop “ within these limits ” — which nro very narrowly 
clrcumacriued— all the rights and duties belonging to his office 
aeoording to Christian (yutholic principles.” This very modest re- 
cognition of the episcopate produced a storm of disapprobation. 
The deputies from tho Jura and many other quarters insisted that 
liberal Catholics had a genuine horror of the very name.” To 
thia it WHS replied that their horror was only of ** Princ^ 
Bishops” — whicn is ni^t much to the purpose, ns the title, where it 
continues to exist nt all, has ceased for nearly a century to be any- 
thing but an empty fonu ; and it was added that there were strong 
grounds of expediency and dogma for retdning Bishqis, tho 
grounds of expediency lieing that otherwise foreign Bishops 
would have to be ap^ied to for ordination and coufirination. 
l)r. Winkler added tnat effectual means had been taken in 
the now constitution to restrict the action of the Bishops 
— who cannot iu fact stir a finger without tho sanction 
of a Council of four laymen and five^ ecdesiasUcs, to 
1)6 elected every four years by the national Synod, and 
to out off his powers of ** tyrannizing.” Moreover his electibn 
might bo made ror a time only and bo revocable. That the con- 
duct of the Vaticiin Bishops, 1i)oth of the majority and minoritji 
has done a good deal to uiidennine respect for their order, we wens 
prepared to learn. But tho notii>ii that a Church calling itself 

Catholic” — though with the eupplementary prefix of ^^OhriiiF- 
tian should propose to dispense with the episcopate altogeth^ 
must appear rather startling to othom besides those ** Komaniata ” 
whom tne newly constituted body is so anxious to hold at anu*e 
length. Wo have sutumai'ized the account of tfie discussion from 
tho Ailgefneim Zeitung, But it may be worth while, consklering 
tho very remarkable nature of the contest, to quote the somewhat 
fuller and substantially accordant re^t given by the 
Com»s|iondenL After referring to the opposition of delegates 


from the Barnnss JntSi he prooseds as foUowi, ikoiHnsr tkot i 
by Aeir wannest siipporteis in the Bern OoQgnm Baebof 
regarded only a neeesssxy evil:-— 

A well-InfbtiiMd Iw Ddegate at onee mads a temperate and edM i ve 
epesch in snppuri of Epbenp^, treehig back the institntiim to primitive 
And Apoetollo tlmeg, and uf||^ that, as Old CsthoUcN their aim was to 
refnrm ebiuee, not deetroy the andent Cborch organization, and that a 
Catholic Chnrch without Diehopa was out of the question. But the June 
Belegste found vigoroos bsekers. Two stmng speeches in support of hla 
motion were imm^stcly delivered by an abteProfoasor of Berne Unhrenity 
end by a Belegste from ZofHngen. A Bssle Deputy sdded s fow quiet m 
pungent words, isying that they might well sdbrd to let the question of . 
Bishop stand over till they felt the want of one t for, asid he, ** 1 can sssar^ 
you in our diocese since we got rid of oor Bishem we have got on very wilf 
without him, end felt no inconrenienoe or lose from bis sbMoee.** Thus me 
the opponents of Episcopacy were showing in force. , Pfarrer Herzog had 
intimated his wish to speaz, bat the warmth of some expressiouz against 
Bishops had led him and Pirn Hyacinthe to get up and leave the room* 
M Atterz looked grave ; a split seeniM inevitable. Two ortbne leading laynimv 
htiwcver, quietly went out to bring Imek the two priests ; they lemolned 
slsfcnt nearl}* half an hour. Meantime, Pfarrer Gschwind, who hid quletto 
Mt out the attacks, got up and made a cheracterifUc and calming speech. Us 
has sharply suiferetr from a Roman DishSp, and is well known not to cherish 
excessive admiration for the order. ** Btill,^ he said, ** a Bishop is a neoeaaltir 
for us Catholics ; yes, a necessity ; though,*' be naively added, amid muck 
laughter, ** 1 admit ho Is a necessary evil ! But what then ? We must 
gusrtl against the evil, and this we shall do by care.(aUy limiting his power 
and functions to what we find primitive Bishops exerdsed } sneh as Apos- 
tolic traditions warrant ; our Bishop will be an Ober-Priester among us.*^ 
The Berne Professor who had spoken most warmly in opposition now rejoined 
that such a Bishop as Ifarrer Gschwind sketched was e very clifTcreot one 
fnjin the Roman BishoM they alone hod known, and whom he felt to be the 
very reverse of Apostolic ; tnoimh he doubted the Pfarrer's |>ower to clear 
up ** A|)OBtf>lic traditions.** Dv this time Pfarrer Herzog and Pkre 
Ilyacinthe returned, and the President called on the Pfarrer for bU intended 
Npeech. Tills he delivered remarkably well, with perfect calmness, dignity, 
and goofl humour. The vital qnestlim at stake, he said, is— Are we to 
nnnain Catholuui or not ? If we are, we can only do so by having an Epis- 
copute. 'Hioso who deniro a non-Kpiscopai Church will, of course, do as they 
judge lj<*st : for myself, iny conviction is clear and settled. I remain a 
Catholic, and, therefore, 1 and those who share my convictions will know how 
to shape our coarse if this meeting adopt a non-Kpiscopol Church. This la- 
the issue now at stake ; 1 beg it may l>e decided without postponement, that 
wc may all know where we arc.*' Other lay sp(«csches now followed in fovour 
of KpitRtqiacy. A second Jura Delegate beggM that if a Bisiiop must be 
reiaitiHl, at least the title of his oflico mlglit be changed to meet strong 
pnjiidices. 

It wa« accordingly proposed to Bubstituto tbe title of '' Antistea”' 
for Bishop, but to this it was objected by one speaker that the 
Catholic iieoplc would not understAnd too now name, which^ 
ho might Lave added, is more distinctively Roman than Bishop; 
while another reminde<l the Conmas that the episcopate is com- 
mon to the Pktstern and Anglican Churches with the Iloman 
Catholic. P^ven Keller felt the necessity of yielding on this pointy, 
and the assembly decided at len^h on retaining Bishops, but. 
decided also that their tenure of oince should bo revocable ” by 
the national Synod. On the whole we are inclined to think the 
position of a Uhristiiui Catholic Bishop, if any are forthcoming— 
there are no such persouoges in existence at present — will not be a 
very enviable one. 

After making this concession to antiauated prejudices, the Con** 
gross evidently felt the necessity of vindicating its advanced cha^ 
racter in other respects, and it seems to bavo already outstripped 
tho tolerably rapia progress of tho S^od of Bonn. The use of 
Isitin in all public services, the colibacy of tho clergy, and thw 
obligation of sncramcntal confession are definitively aboUshed, 
The okHMion of tho parish priests by tho conpegation is accepted as 
a fixed principle, and tho clergy are saia to ho unanimous in 
desiring to restore communion m both kinds. Above all we are 
told ** tho Bible has been solemnly and publicly adopted as tbe 
standard of tho truths to bo taught.” As this adoption of the 
Bible is put forward as a further and crowning protest against what 
tho Pfarrer Gschwind called the “ heathenish ” errors of Rome, we 
must presume that the Bible interproted by private judgment and 
not by tradition is the principle intondea. If so, we have a 
very near approach inaoed to OhillingworUi's fiunous de* 
linition ' of ** the religion of IVotestants.” The ** Swiaa 
National Christian Catholic Church,” which we are assured 
all who took part in the meeting were unanimously resolved 
to establish, may, for anything we mow, be a model Ohristiaik 
institution. But, to judge from present appearances, its CHthoUo 
ism does look likely to prove a rather evanescent quali^. We do 
not forget that tho followers of Ronge, a quarter of a century egOp 
who repiidiatfHl tho supernatural element ox Christianity altogether^ 
styled themselves “ German Catholics,” and they had of course 
tlie same right to do so, if they pleased, as one of the amalleet of 
English sects has to arrogate to itself the lofty title of thfr 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Any man in theoa daya may 
adopt what namo he chooses, and a sinmr freedom ia aocoraed to 
religious communities. Only it must be allowed that a violent 
reconstruction of established terminology haa ite practical incon* 
venionces. 

Tho body whicb in Germany is to be known as Ohiistiaii Cetho^ 
Be, assumes, as we have seen, tbe <iif tha lihainl 

^tholic Church. But the leading rem re e e tttaiive of libeial 
Oatholic principles in France doea not seem to have giUiied 
many adherents. The Ahh6 Michaud is a of fitf greater Isani’*^ 
itig and mental power than Father ByaoMw, tho^ no matclp% 
f(Sr him in popuh^ gifts. But no prophet vi# aser more entire^ 
without honour in bis own country. Bto M wnrh, £s Afsure** 
mmti ChnUmporain dm much forca the 

eoeUk and intellectual remlta of on th* 
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Preachings ” (*489), hy Mr. Ff^niyth. Thia ckaa of art needs, as it 
ia enpable of, viwi impravenw^nt ; a fiohool of Christian tcttlature 
haa still to bo forniwl in thjH eountry j the eompi^^itioDS which for 
yeara part have l)i>eu carved ineehantraHy are crowded and coo- 
IimkhI, often chiMisli, and never uoblo; and yet on the fo^adc of 
Wells Cathedral and in the churches of France are models in no 
way infori(»r to the evamplee of rsHfrions painting loft to um by the 
old masters. TJnfortrinately the Itenaissunco came to luar the full 
development of ( Hiristian sciilpture throit^lioul Kurope. A nd yet 
tht» prc*S4-'iil. Mxliibilion shown that the fundanicntiil princi}>ies of 
even li«‘na i.H.Hant rf.*li«?f are ill rm(hTat(H)(l. Take, for johlatice, Mr. 
MiUer’a Tfero Sipiallinff lienwlop ” (1442). As for Mr. ndlips's 
“ SufFer fdttlo Children ’’ (1544), the work is without art of any 
sort. 

French sculpture, in common with En^diah sculpture, exempli- 
Ses the j^encral law that tlie plastic art of any {>enod corrt»ponds 
with the sister arts <)f construction and ol' paintinp;. Fif^rieh sculp- 
ture is free and fanciful, it is capricious and clever, it passes 
ftccordinjjf to tlie impulse of the moment from classic to romantic, 
nnd tlienc<j down to nuttirali'^tic and realistic. Indt^ed in Franco 
the schools of Hculptiiro are almost as much di\ided amon)r them- 
solvGB aft political parties. The two French sculptors whniu we 
have this year to welcome in the Acadtuny — -M. (Jariwaux and M. 
Iloiou — am repre.senlativc of parties ratlior than of national art 
ns a whole. M, l)alnu, whow pToiip in term-cotta of a peasant 
mother with an infant at llie breast created last year a /i/rorc, 
fdllowH up Ills Rum»Hs hy a naturalistic aiul picturtM)i|iie proup, 
^ lIuahHi-by, Ikil^ ” (1530). The mtddicr is st^attHl in a r<H‘kii!i*|- 
chnir, which sei'-ms to hjr an instant between motion and 

rest, so nicely is the p'oun poised. Hhe is sinppiii^ a luUahy to her 
child, and the voice as it issuefl frtnu the (rj^eu mouth — always a 
diillculi matiup to luunii^e, yet mnno^'ed c«jiisiimniately by Doiiatcllio 
in hie well-known ffrmip of choristers— 'leaves lines as of ^mlpiietinfr 
sound upon the featim^. .M. Dalmi is one of thoso artisU — too 
tumorous in the pr!>s»nt day - who df) not caro for beauty; neither 
does he condem'end to reHnenioiits in treatuiuut nor (lolicacii'S in 
detail. Ills art, which, ns wo have said, is picturesque, Imlda in 
sculpture the same mnk as t/i-rtrn hi paintinjj;. Since the siiooes© of 
Mstfuib Ih.'adiftjL( Girl,’* to seat a ti^uro in a chair has bocoino a 
hacKneyod dovii^e, of whkdi wo am likely to have more tluvn enough. 
Take as a specimen “ Kuitling” (150^!). The artiat, wlio is not 
named, must have a umrvoUous taste for iiiillitiery ; the exocutimi has 
the surface Hpiirklo of an etched plato. M. do (Irackeleork fancy head 
in ierra-cutta, “ Kendy fur the Hall” (1575), relies on like tricks 
<rf the modelling tool. (Juris, lace, and head umaiiionts are merely 
Aeoomtlve. Thi> work is almost t(K> well duiw to bt* dtuiounced as 
A degradation, and yet the so\ere and noble art of Hculpture must 
b» strangely misumlerHtoiHl for such perHn'iunnci^ to m»t <mly 
possible, but popular. It is jmrt of the false fashion of the day to 
mix arts, metnods, and mul^erials indiscriminately ; the endeavour 
Apjiarently is to make a w^msation at any sacritiots of priaeiplu. In 
fart, the only principle remuiuitig is that nothing succetHls liko 
Buooeas. And with this paramount end sonlptare Hueks illicit alli- 
ance with picturemnie painting, r/ffnrr iucidoiit, deconitivo i«5ce»- 
sories, and even Burfiico to.xturc. 

M. Jcan-Tlaptiftte (kirpcMux, 11 winner of the Frix de Home, a 
lioldnr of 11 hrsl-class medal and n member of tlu^ Ijcgiou of 
Honour, stands conspicuous amongst tlioeo dexterous and mlveu- 
tuixms sculpt 01*8 wlio nevtn* hesitate for want of uu idea, nor scruple 
08 to the use of HU cxpedictil. In the International E.xliibitioii id' 
Paris in idby this ortiat produced a portiail-statuo of the Prince 
Impsnol which clwrmcd all coimun by its Himplicity, qiiieiiide, luid 
good taste. A greater contrast oiuinol. pussiuly be coucolved than 
between the style of that ligui'c and the spirit which iminuites the 
now iioioriouH ^'Groinw de hi . I hinso -''terra-cotta — muilet of Group 
executed for the Now G['orti. Houst;, Pjiris ” (15*5). This wholly 
excoptioi^ vet cm)»ummately clover oompoaitiou, which only 
Qoola come ttam France, conaijits of a cirfclet of Haci'liaiiuls who 
danoo in rojiid levelij iirouiid a contml figure. Tlie situaiiou gives 
opportunity for vai'icd attitude, ouimahid uioviuuent, vivacious 
expi'casion ; and nerm^ have we seen a succession of ^ phuuw 
pfitoiing from low wKef to h^h relief nnd figun's in the 
round, uianngsd with givator knowk'dg^i and skill. As to tlw* 
style there will naturally be much diversity of opinion, 
it is evident that classic raies have been simply ignoixid; 
not oven Jitwiiml was ever so unticulpture^ue ; and yet tbo 
modolling ia sharp, briTlinnt, and abounding ia character. 
The tnwtimmt, iuaeetl, is so expifisdy picti^iaK even to the 
management ol* light nnd shade, that the group might almost pa» 
for a picture by Cori'cggio tranalated into tewo-cotta. 

It will be inh'rred fironi whnt we have s^ that the ooUeetioii as 
a whole k discouraging. Gut sculptors, witb eome few ozewtiotis, 
loch tho Hovere trainiug and the hxity of pnnciple deroaimad by 
tut art which is not a sembhiiic^*biit a reality, not a ahadoWt but 
a substauce. For these roaaona lijtglish soulpture isbdlow the W0I 
of Engilish painting. Huch has bera tlm goimr^ verdict wheoeeir 
our sculptors j^ve made tliemeelreB Jenowa in Continectal 
.bUions. 


may rnrhaos serve to gauge the dccliuc of dminatie: Mt that 
W0 nod OUl Beatk and Ymung Utartn xetoeA to thb 
editor as on examplo of a play in which decoKtioiw 

iiu<l novel ixflfeols derivable iirotu the i^pointments and anasseni^ 
fonn the prominent features of the piece”; wbeieaa Ott a snmy 
of the theatres of liondon at the present moment, v>e ishouiil 
liave sel^ted the revival of this play as on example that sqocees 
U sometimes sought and found in the good and oumplete anting 
of a well-written piece mlher tlmn in the appoiutiuei^ 
accessories on which so many nuniagers depend. But it is ejl a 
r{iie.Htum of degree, and iu tlm present piedoimnance of the 
upholstery ” or “ dry goods ” dnuna wo are thimkfuJi for tho 
prodaction of any play which at least ptrtends to tho choeaclor of 
a literary composition. Mr. ifoucicauli indeed hus lately ssemoil 
to despise and reject this character for his pioduetions. * He ha.s 
dopuuoeii upon coarse sensatioimlism and gorgeous decoratiiMi, ami 
wo might almost say tiiat tlie most severe censure of his recent 
plays is to comjMro them with Uioho which he wrote thirty yoarft 
ago. ’llio Aiuericau editor considered tliat the chief defoot ol 
Mr. Houcicault's early productions was the utter heartlsssnsss that 
pcrvaih^d his pictures of c^ntenipt^rary Uiunners. It would be 
well in these days of intellectuai poverty if a dmuMtist 
had no worse thult than one which he woold ohace with 
Gongrevo. Jt would 1 k^ somothing at siiiy rale to find on otitbor 
who might allonl lualerial fur criticism on principles of art. 
JjaUtly Mr. Jloucicault has not troubled himself to paint any pi(‘- 
tum At all, but has been content with a rude and gansh daub. In 
one instance, iudeeil, wo hnd to complain, not of hoartlossness, but 
of an excess of Huperline feeling e(mirjiii»*«l with laxity in practice. 
Tlie Aiiieriean editor h.H)ks uprm O/d Jlmd^ nnd Yomig Heart $ as 
“ the most (>p<»n to ciMisiire ” of any of this author*# productions, 
but we whr» have lived to Foinnot^n can find by comparison 
aim (Mi noth ing that is not praisHwis't hy in his earlier work. 

indeed the ktulls which tiiis editor dihcerus could have 
in no ago nf the drama w;rii>u«. He trusts that the British 
could uev«‘r liuvi' lurnished tho ^yrototypea of Eoixl 
and liudy I'oiupion. and we are glad to liml that an American 
has an anuuint of faith in the wiving tdtliffe which 

exceeds our own. DisUiuce pet*ha{>s lemk enclmntuient to tk; 
view. lie IhinlkH too that (h)lonoi iMtcket is Uk) ignonmi ami 
cuar«ui to retiMMulde even sliiilitly any British officer of rank. Now- 
adays the ])t)rtrait would ho an extnivagant curicainre, Imt thirty 
years ago it >vas more common to find otlif'ers w iii) had poased their 
pndoHsional lives almost without break iii India, and wbi>se couver- 
sutioii on thidr retmii home Imdmi iueradu'able savour of the camp. 
Goloiiel itocket nse.*^ nulitarv metaphors juAt as iniiuniendbW cha- 
iimierH on tho Btafi'o and in novels nsu iiuv-al ones. The suporior 
popularity of llie luivy at the end of tim last and the beginning of 
the present century was tho riMison tlrnt naval tenns have 
niuiust IxHiomu ])ac| of our common sjieech. A sporthig writer 
latcdy described the favourite for the Guks comiug with a wot 
sail from the corner, and everv body understood him, Ooltmol 
lii.K'kot employs military term.s on the assumption that ovotybody 
luiderstoiuls him, and it is a pliMisaut exmeeit to nmke him address his 
young and pretty daughter as if he were exercising b troop of his ih- 
vounte Ikmibav cavalry. In the dispute with Lord Pompiun about 
tho marriage of" their childron, he imts tho question between iiMHhvii 
uiuril and nneiont podigri'o none the worse for looking at it from 
his own proh'Hrtional point of view* : That janir ia as proud of 

tho Niu-tuou puddle that slagnates in his heart os if his country had 
ever seen any «>f it. Battle of Hastings! Hal a pretty afliiir 
that must luivo InMin, wlu n thi re’s no men Lion of it in the Army 
List. Hal damme if 1 think llu‘re ever was such a battle." 
His daughter, he says, need not look up to blood royal. 1 J« r 
luidhor was the Bt»guni of Curry jx>re, princess of tho fiiat caste, 
bhe w'us the only one of her family his guns hud left olive. He 
took her iu a brisk chaige alter slic hud shot two horbes under 
him, and he will say, without ofl'enco, that Lady Pompton don’t 
show such blood ns tlmt. Il is not the fault ot the young lady 
who plays Kale Kockat that she ib so fair as to make ner Begiuii 
mother apueiu' \ cry fabulous. The Earl wains him that Biavriuge 
between the young )>eoplo is iiupObSiible, and he must not bkuue . 
the F^arls son if his daughter's name suflhrs bv their intercourse. 

lllomo ! ” cries the furious old soUlior, certniiily not. PU blow 
his brains out *' ; nnd ho orders his liaitghtur to propare to moxch 
from tb^ Kiirrs house next day. Tho scene of tho last act is laid 
in tlio grounds of tlie ColonoVs villa, of which tho name Ghacnoe 
Lodgu'’ would uiiflico to date tho play. A veteraa in Bombay 
cavalry' imiform, and didy providetl with seutry-lx>x, keeps guard, 
while anothtT attendant directs a lield-glass down the avenue, and 
a third luis b'on detaohed with an old lurwitser to the top of the 
hill to signal auy approach. The exaggemtion hero is of the sonic 
kind as in tliuse pages whuie, to the delight of suooessive mnero- 
tions, Lncle Toby Curpond Trim have pross — ^ ^ 


Tm xnsLAXREa 

^.LTHWIOH w« have smro tbou onee found fodC vHMi 

JHL Bios Boooicault^ it would nokluMrs oeemed to us, wdt has 
jfo US Ateericas editor of phm to ehafgu — 

oriffiarter of tho ! 


__ him with hiiw 
SUuhI of Oraiedy/ U 


prosscutsd the awge of 

Lille. ^ 

As on example (d tbeoirical iogmahsT possstetion of 
Lord Poropion’s lain in Jivurj to his fother woidd ha hasd te beat. 
A borristerb clerk from the Yemplehus beau dfva^ iqpto ^r- 
eonsle on election agent eanploydd by luord FroapMU, oad Mir 
disposing of immediate buihisei, Ids juwd a lri p TWi i uw sanse Uoii^s 
hiquiiMS which the ekm lapiifur i mdmsiiiidn to 
eo an iUagiumats sou of bis LawMiip 
itiks mra of the fixst of whWb im ba m 

At this smhhmqA the iwriWWMfta aou is in the house 
disguised as a gTOMfort^^ tntfiog rf MEba Bathet. 
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to 
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of ^Iilib»*’lMmcn»to1biiii ^ 
hsmmjimiiitmrta mmhm tkoi ho 0111*1 

Up mMhlMoee MM^oot UoiMibnot andthoM 

of niaLoidmi^ oaiL It would ho dilBoolt U) p«o>to ltd hijiUy 
tlie fihriiuii—H of that 00000. Locd iVoapkiB. oi* eoono ooppooes 
liud hit hovo jMuetauood kio oocfot, ao^ indkHjd^ if thoy 

wm g«^ te oaytfaiiig io oiectiuii««nti|r, th«y poohobly 
wooli. Tba luetentded ^Bob** io hurudao^ lie is pimloa, 
hot oops notmn^ to diopel Iiord Pompion^ iUiuiion that ho 
i is not hnooolf, wt his bmthor. His Lovdahip is onousod 
^vod the dooeiiciss of the resomblaiiee and goes c\ff uiunuDriujr to 
bimsdl^ ^ Fatal iouige-^pDor boy — Sarah Jane — oh niumory!*^ 
The Ajnerieaa editor is indic^iaut at the dts^rroding oireum-^ 
alaiieea’' uodar which "suoli a dem'nuLa ^ as Jfosae ^oral is di- 
nicted. But eoBmdoriug what Ifr. ijkwcieatilt has writ(4Ui siuco, 
Le app osT B IB this esriy play a pattern of relipoii and uiojndity. 
Indeed both the chaira;^ter iukI cirouinatsiioes of Josao liural ain* 
more veepeclaUe than those of aoiue cWioal pisrsonages tliai 
have seen oa the imKlom stii|fe. The worst that caai bo ssid of 
him is that we sometinHis foi>n^t that lie is a der^xiaa, and olninr^ e 
only that be is a benevoleHt and mUior sUIy old f^ivotleiuan. The 
part whidh beloapred oripinalW to the older Farraii is played by 
the son in a way that wiU increase his roputatiou. AU the other 
pitfU are well sustained, and with a little more uracti(!e the piece 
will go so well aa to attract luul amuse the pubuc for some time 
to come. 

The myigrammc of the St. James's Tboatro has probably b*‘eii 
selected on the principlo that a p]o»)Uiv hrsi piece enhaiicts the 
snCH'ees of a liveiv opera. Tho novel o{ JiOHl Li/nnc was adapted 
to the stage by 3lr. Oxetrfonl, nnd tlje play thus produrtwl has f»e«*n 
Te\ ivod at the St. JanicNs Thestre, w inu-e it prtnvd^'s i'crt Vert. 
Mr. Oxowford, being an ev^MTiencwl diuiriatisi, hiis seen good U) 
mitigate the tragic aolcniniiy of Mrs. novel bv the in- 

troduction, or mt her devMlojHUfntjof u polirt^man, who sustains tho 
priQci|)al burden of epo of lnif^ four acts of tlie piny, and d«digiiiH 
the house by his observations on llm wicUi'd.m'ss v>f a Iminp froju 
whom only tU'Optmce can oxtorti'd, and by announcing tbnt bo 
is desirous to jwjve his vigihince and notivity by running in "any 
person that may happen to coim» that way. TIk' only clmiiictcr by 
which much inipi'essiou can be made in Jj<u,ly iMtU!!. Tho other 
chanictoiTi do not greatly tax tho energies of tho c(jmjK‘iny. Mr. 
Trolloixj has lately performed, us well us cimhl he exp<*eted, tho 
difficult task of uniirvin'' un imi-Is (laughl<*r to a tailor. Ihit 
Airs. Wood undevtoot tho iiK>re ^difficult task of making au 
i*«rrH daughter conuuit adullerv vv^ith a uieun scoundrel. It is 
bsnl to btdiovu that Lady Isabel could iiiarry .Mr. Carlyle, and 
still more so that she could run away with Ixivison, The impixv 
bability of her n^tuni ns governchs to the houii^o whert> aho had 
lived as wifo is itmurmountubly v iolent in tlio suirv, but it yitdds 
in tho play an undeuiuhly Jorciide situation. T/io a<lapU‘r has 
pru(l(.*ntfy confined himself to developing tln*» hauling featlux^ and 
has not complicalcil his plnv with the luiirtler^nd all that Adlows 
on it ill the novel. .n is an<*ete<[ and haiKleuircJ under a 

gonoral iinnressiun that il j*ervi.rt him rig-ht for behaving so liadlv 
to [jady IsuDe], and tho conduct of tin* facelioun policeman towards 
liis prisoner, although entirely contrary to law ami ix'gulation, in in 
exact luirmony with the feelingr- of the audieiic»;. .Mr. Carlyle upen 
tho stage is aiueroviunimy.aiul if it ho difficult to explain wdiy Lady 
Isa VI left liointi, it w<»uid m»t be easy to find any motive beyond 
duty that could ktfcp her t he: e. AVo do not iLink that a b'tter 
play ctmld have been cuuslructed out of this not piuticuhirly 
nopeftil novel, apd we cannot help fooling that the daith of Lady 
Isabel prepares one to enjoy by force of coutraat the burial of 
Vert Vert. 

We ought not to mention revivabs without referring to tho care- 
ful performance of tho Schoul for SettmUd at the I’riilco of Wales’s 
Theatre. Tliis cannot, however, bf' cjilh^il a revival, becuuso tho play 
is immortal, nor can wo have anything |Mirliuular to say about ctllior 
tho piece or the performers when both are so thoroughly wgU 
known. The pains that have been taken in producing the play 
are rewarded with full houses, and we ought particularly to notic.f 5 
tho introduction of a minuet, although this ib more than is ** set 
down” for tho actors by the aut]n)r. At another the)itn\ in a 

g iy wherein the same dance is “ sot down,” it was omittiMl, If 
is wiw hecanno the perfomicrH were unwpml to the task, the 
confession would not bw creditable to the stage education of the 
preaent day. 


RAnixo at as<x>t. 

R acing on the second dav of the A?col nuNjling romni<^'nccd 
with the BieMial over the Gld Alile, for which l.omno», 
CouTonne de Far, Spectator, and Quantock came to the post. As 
two-year-olds, Lemnos, Spectator, and Couronne do For took part 
hi the wee last j«r, and finished in Oie order named. This year 
the WBult was just the aaino, and the oallo tailed Lemnos much 
better tfam the mile and fire ftirioi^ the day belbie in tho Prinee 
of Walee’e Stakes. Spectator also inmiwed 00 his 

ibm so teaa to hmttlM^ second m Ito Baihyl^a head, end the 
hm end a ftwngr togrdher im ftktal to tfaa ohanoea of 

Oofttwme db Far. (^toek finished knit ef afi. end an 
beiitf a wooded^ in coweiuetiao dedal* of 

tion at T^orthampton were at once diqpatled. ABbbHc had no 
dUSenlty in grniig I2lh*. to BoaeoU m Pent-dliMr in iSia Ascot 
Bezl^ \ hut grave doubt was IfeH whetM' 


ha miteh m ly Uwx to BhinelMdoer k the Ckinniaiion Stslw 

m Did BUa, Gertniiily the North<*€i»MitfT mare oave fUanaha* 
fieur all that amtumt of haafthig in w IMby, hot oust 
the ahertex One ThooMuid eomm Lard FiabiiouAlIi fiily hub- 
oeiHM in getting umkv to the* witiaea, and it was AMwd that 
a mile might aot he dbteneo eiougJbt to eaaUe Apolt^y lo ex* 
hibit her euperiar sta^mg jpuwsieL AU dimhlfs h«m‘Vor, Weia 
set la rust oppoaUe the whore i^>a^Ky eanm out, and, eeh- 

tilug lilauehvfiour ki an taseant, won easily %' a length, thus |taitt- 
ing fin* hersalf new lanrelA. Immediately idtervaiMis she wan very 
prudently siruck out of tho Gold Cup, her ovm^r ttot wkhaug to 
jeopardise Ih'jt Hi. Ijoger choitce by working bur too st^veiwly on sorh 
hard groutid. Ti»e Koval Munt Cup emne jwxl, amt we refemid 
kit we«k to the easy v«rtinrv of liowiatuktr. it would appear that 
luore than oito owner haa ^Kbwttssed this horse witlumt diseoveriiig 
his rijal merits, which b(Miainiu iiioit) autl nmre eleiurly shown as 
Ascot week wore Iking imfashiontvbly bi>'d on UIh atre's shle, 
he was pmbsUv Utile iliought of as a ilai m;ur. DrdeHiuau lielng 
gunemny loohmt irpon as more lik.dy to get »t!t*t'plf%rhascne ami 
hunters. IhilcHumn, who was broil by the laic Ikrou IbuliMdiild, was 
a horse of Amaxiug powtsr, iimi in that reapert, and (VsrtioukrW sh 
regards his olioiilders, his son Lowkndor sm>n^ly rt^iH^uildes him. 
His speed ho imist iuliorit ftxun his dam Lutrs^ wlto lrei)uimtlv 
distingiiishod herself ovH»r i«hort caarHcs. The ridiculouM ease witJi 
which the race was won was tho iiKtn» remarkitble Ihk^aiiho tlm field 
was really a dktmguish«d 0110 in iM^poet of spt^l. Among filui twonty- 
six eom|aHi1ors weiv Walnut, Suleiunm, Oxford MixtuiH), lllcalwifn, 
Minister, Maidof J'erth, Flower of lK>r.scl,, Mr, Fox-* wk>»e wwdei'- 
ful trial w’itli Mower of Domet was on every one’s li |>8‘-Hjp«etator, 
The Pi't^ochcr, ami lusnv others. A giKui mn might tliorelore Imvo 
hi*en fuirlv expoctod, sud ilu» haiidicapper ciuiiiot hiiio Umn much 
llattored at seeing it end, lo all iutciOs and purpoNes, in h watk- 
o\er. lliiudicap]H9rs arc iiivuiiably leuiunt to norces that have 
abandoned the. jiuiiphig biiwiiieas and lofurniMl to Uie ttst, sud as a 
gcuend rule tlwir hoiioiurv is abundantly justified by result n. On 
this oce^mion, however, {he bundicapper emight 0 'I’aiiur, and the 
Hubsoqueut porfoniuoux's of liowkiuti r during the week rb*eni to 
nhow that bu is Btiil indifiovent to W'ldght and dktauco. 1 1 trmy 
be couvenlent to refer to tlioiu at once. On tlie third da\, then, 
ho won the Windsor Limited Handicap* -ovi'r the last six furlongs 
of the Xow Milo — biMiting 'J'horu. at weight for ng^^ Ihiunmoud, 
Oxonian, Thunder, Sojoerset, Delay, and Maul of Deilh. v\aid on 
the kht day, nirrying lost. 2 lbs., he wt»t) thu .\seol IMatc, over a 
mile and a. quarter course, k'atiug 'rborii and Drummond again, 
UA well as Air. Winkle, King of Tyne, und five* more. Those mews 
xvoro just asdiicisively wim oh the Iloyal Hunt Cup, the ex-hunlle- 
rac*er in all three kavtng liis antagonisU wIini culled upon luid 
winning at his ploAMuru. 

Ilevcrting tx) WtHlneHtlay’s racing, w.n find Ladylove lalding 
the Twcnty-HiT.otid Trionniul to her filrooily hnig Tiki, nf vi<'- 
torics, nml (lalopin cantering away in l)io Fcinihill from Hluniber, 
Lady tllcnondiy, and (^naiilock, tlu^ last namrul of the quitrtvt 
never kuiig ably h> Jive the pace. I'lie Visitf)r‘s Dlatti I'ndod 
in a uuitrli bt'tweeu Lilian and Fmwii*, which Mr. »Sa\ile*H mure had 
little difficulty in winning. On tliu L’up day spurt coiiiitieiiced 
with the H,t. Jainess Ikkco HihIum, iti which Lanliims and 
Kc4s«»s\ij» Jui 4 At even xveights, ami Aqiiilo ina'idvxul an Ailowanco 
(»f 7 lbs. On pubru* Civrm Aquilo wivs k»u3id tu lieut the pair on 
ihero terms, fm he was uh good us, if not be\tA‘r ihuti, AtUmtie in 
tho Derby ovAir ihn first miU% and the, shorter disUiiee was no 
advantage, lo Iveulinus, who prefers a siajpe of gVouml. DuiiMiing 
the <ime tactics as in tlw' IVruwi of Wale^s sStukei* o« thu Tutvduv, 
f^sfulinuH uitule running, and, Aqi i o ruuniug ungeityrouiOj in 
tbo liivi part of the nice, and FsuMHnih il inching wlu.n thu slruggU* 
cjunc, hi; wiifl uovor actually Lttaded, and ulliiuah;!y won by a 
neck. At tho oume time, though Aquilo begun kully, and canned 
cither outpiU’e<l or u 11 willing U* go, ho mended \eiy conridorubly 
in the lastlnilf-milo, and niade up hiu gi'ound ifipidly. As ho was 
finishing very ^paiuoly, imd ladh KcossiiiH nml l.rsdiuuA went 
hanging, ho na^ht just liuvo wiui had ho not Wen shut iii 
between tho pair. In consoquoncH of this mi«c!iHnc.o AqaiU) 
secured tho rar^o by a neck, J'icossais finishing un far in rrirnt a>[ 
Aquilo. Tho Bicunlal over tbo (fid Mile fell hi (\oiLhyM;c> in 
cousoqueiiRC of The Colonel fulling lainu in llei last quarler of u 
mile ^ and this accident was tho sidihiry blow during ib} al'tcrmieu 
to biwkers, who otherwise had a can -er nf uiiinten uph'd Mm.rtvs. 
Indml, throughout the meeting fiatnnc waa dnal agaimiit tlei 
bookmakers, wdio will long ruineinWr ihu Aw'f)t w«*<‘k of* 1W74. In 
regard to the Gold Oup there is i«!ally little to mid to tie* re" 
murks we made last week. Wo wruj in on or hi «u,ying tiiat 
Mario Htnart carried tho yellow jacket and bliudt cap, fui Mr. 
Merry’s first colours were bunas by JKiiuvwtor. The Dm by winner 
of wuri HO fur la^hiiul atone puit of the rtw.o thiit no one 
dreaujed of seising him rapidly overhaul tlas leadeis in theaUiitgUt. 
Ilia gome striigglo with Fiogeoltst fur second honoura was qtxiio 
tho Kurpriou of tho race, uml lie has rait run so wtJl a.iiice his 
moJiiorame contest with Marie Btuavt in Has SiL Legor. A Janso 
of dcilicaie constitution, he hoo taken sonas tiiiar io recover 

from tho efieefi^ of a riord taco; aiai veiy Jikaly at his nuxi op- 
pearaiice he will not show to such sdiiuttiige os last woisk. Hud 
Apology not been oiruck out, tho brillhuu^ of tho Cup field would 
have comploto^ It is idUt to conjoctiiro whoUmr Aho w’CAuki 
iiavo won or natU Wa ham no data on which to form luiy oan- 
fident. ecncliuioB ; hut wo may l« suivs ohe wouhi^havs uctfuiUod 
boMir woQ. Bier owner «x«roiafd a wise dhsovlionia wkhdrawuig 
her, for the ffonnX three-yeei^olS race won mflldeat for otm^ 
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MAfOB. IfdieflMmdstiAliiliifftheremaTlM)ho|MiB9tm 
jear. lAdTloy0luiviiig won the Twelfth New lKeimiAlfrotB8ey]i^^ 
and Brother to Ryshworth; and Lowlander having eeeured the 
Windaor Handicap, the New Sta^pa came on for decdnooi and again 
it waa shown how mneh weight a good two-jem^old can glveawi^ 
to horaee of his own age. Indeed this particular race is ramarkahle 
for the tictories of penal! zed horses, and on this oocasion Oalopin, 
with 9 the. extra to carry, made nuncemeat of his ten opponents, 
among whom wore Vasco di Oama, winner of tho Maiden Flato on 
tho drat day of the meeting ; V» Victis, second to Oaalimore for 
the Althorp Park Stakes ; Ihmdnought, a remarkably fhuB-looking, 
hut backward, colt of Lord Falmouth's *, and tho colt by Trum- 
peter out of Orythoia. Galopin, a son of Vedette, and own brother 
to Vex, herself a speedv mare, won with the greatest ease, and is 
undoubtedly the fastest two-year-old that has been sotm this year. 
Prince Oharlie made up for his defeat on the first d^ by Blenneim 
by cantering away in the All-Aged Stakes from Montargis and 
Andred j ^ but Montorgis has clearly not lost his speed through 
being tnuned for a long race, for ho disposed of Andred most 
efTeotually. 

The meeting preserved its interest up to tho very last, and the 
hollow defeat or Mr. Fox in tho Wokingham Stakea exposed the 
slender nounds on which be was made an equal favotiriio with 
Lowlander for tho Royal Hunt Oup. A ve^ select field of 
five dared the three miles of the Alexandra Plato course, and 
throo of the five were Frymoh-bred Roiard, Flageolet, and 
Revigny, while tho other two, King Lud and Preacher, were tho 
property of the solitary English sportsman who thought it worth 
tiis while to compete for a prize of eleven hundred pounds. The 
Preacher was of course started to make tho running for his stable 
companion, King liud, who looked well and fresh also, having tho 
advant^o over Ikiiard of not having a Jong Cup race already in 
him. The Preacher executed his mission with great success for 
more than two miles, after which the race resolved itself into a 
match between King Imd and Iktiard. The former had certainly 
all the woiat of it up the straigiit, but that powerful horsrv- 
man Oustauce kept driving him along, while poHsibly tho rider 
of Boiard made a littlo too sure of the race. Anyhow the victory 
was in doubt tip to the last fifty yards, when Roiard began 
to hang on King Jmd, and Carver chivalrously pulling him out of 
his stride to avoid any unfair pressurn on Is>rd Lonsdale's horse, 
he lost an advantage which ho could not quite regain, and suliered 
defeat by a neck. It was a gallant tight, and tho hVmch horse 
deserves m much honour ns his conqueror. Flageolet, who on 
this occasion made a waiting race instead of forcing tlio running 
as in the Oup, did not gam anything by tho change of tactics, 
and could not get so near Roiard as on tho Thursday; and 
Hovigny was never in tho race. I^ird liOiisdale's judgment in 
purchasing King Lnd at a high tlguro at the sale of Lord Zethind's 
norsos, though much questioiiod nt the time, has been fully just iiiod 
by results, as ho has sinc^ c^irried oif the Cesorowitch as well as 
the Ale.xan(bu Plato, and was never Later in lus life than ho is 
now. Tho proverbial ** couple ” started for tho Queen’s IMahj, hut 
at any rate there was somuthing more than a show of a raco 
between Coventry and Xaliau, fur they mn close together for the 
Inst two miles of the severe course, and, after a most desperate 
finish, horses and riders being both pretty well exliauated, Lilian 
defeated tho Ascot Stakes* winner by a head. 


ANR TIIR SATURDAY REVIEW. 

M r. EDMUND ()IJ)FIKLI) has addn^ssod a letter to the 
Time» impugning our article of lost week onSt.PaursCathi*- 
dral, and assorting that it contains so serious an imputation on 
the good fhith *’ of himt^elf and liis brother protesters ns compel 
him to meet it with an answer. We shall de/u directly with his 
gationa. only premising that we made no imputatious, but merely 
stated /acts whicli had come to us in so authontio a form as to 
leave no doubt on our miud ns to their accuracy. Tlio first point nt 
which Mr. Oldfield cavils is that we call tho sketches with which 
Mr. Burgos filled un his model ** rough^” whereas Mr. Oldfield con- 
siders thorn highly elaborated.’* This la a more dispute about 
words; they ware not the final cartoons, nor even the small-BCalo 
drawings for those cartoons, but tho first ideas of the architect ; 
anterior to consultation wfilh any artist, and subject to any oniount 
of ciiticism. Wo slmuld b«’ obliged to Mr. Oldfield for tho sugges- 
tion of a word wliich t?ould more succinctly describe sketches of 
this kind than “ i*ough.” Tho degvoo of trouhio which Mr. IJnigcs's 
took about tlioni is nothing to the question, subject as they 
weix) to unlimited alteration in every particular. According to 
^Ir. Oldfield wo could not call the first cost of any dooumayot its 
rough draft ** if it wore printed with the same type and on the 
same paper as tho final form. 

But tho stateinent that in submitting these sketohos Mr. BoigSi 
UAiued to the Goramititie the artists he intended to omjdoyi is ft 
representation which neither tlie architect nor his employers cstt ' 
accept 'VV'e assert this upon the direct testimony of both partiSii, 
given iu the Timn of Friday, which contains tiie replies of thC 
majority of tho Executive Gommitteo to the protest, and of My/! 
Bui^ to Mr. iXldileld. Mr. Bulges named certain gentlemen of that 
peotuiar rank iu the artistic hierarchy which made it possible for him 

S ratably to consult them at the ** rough ** stage, as he could not have 
one B. On their computations be basra the figures wbicb 
then lftid before the OommiUee, but neither he nor the OontmiitAee 


as a whole took ibis as any indication that they me ^ lije ift»* 
ployed. The choloe, and even the negotiations n wMmin si iy iip ft 
with artists of the first la^, was obvioody fte^ w the 
afiTair subsequent to the jfmaiftt eixwptanoe of the desigiS* 

Mr. Oldifold’B seoma point, ^tnat neither nor 
other time did Mr. Borges rectmunend to the Fine Aitp 
mitteo any artist who coiu^ however laxly, he entitled * es 

said to have specially studied the Itdian mssters of the sixtegm 
century,** is simply our own statement in othtf words. The T^ioB 
Arts Committee, as we exjdained in our late article, held three nmet*^ 
ings. The first one, to the expressed disappointment of a portion of the > 
body which did not sign the recent protest, only sat Mme twominutes, 
and simply ordered ur. Burges to go on with his design without 
troubling themselves to discuss the principle of the work with him. 
What took place at the second meeting we have just explained: 
and as the Fine Arts Gommitteo on its third assembling condemned 
Mr. Burges by a minority of one without any formal examination 
of the details of his scheme, it may easily bo understood that he 
had no chance of recommending anything. Mr. Oldfield recurs to 
the fact that tho specific selection of first-class artists was the act 
of the Exeentive Committee, subsequently to the dissolution (for 
which all its own members voted) of the subordinate Fine 
Committee, and he uses the not very original quotation Fas e$t d ab 
haste docerif which, if it means anything, is intended to convey the 
impression that this step was taken in consequence of the ,pr«>te 8 t 
of the four dissentients. Had Mr. Oldfield gone to that meeting— 
08 ho might have done, for the Fine Arts Committee was only 
a sub-Oommittco of the Executive, ” and those who actually 
took port in it expected to have mot him there— he would have 
knoivii that there was absolutely no foundation for his inference. 
As he chose to bo absent, it would have been more judicious to 
abstain from such injurious imputations. 

Wo called the sum of 400,000/. — ns the calculated expense 
of tho complete work — imaginary,” and we adhere to tho 
word. It was* the guess of the author of a deMription of 
Mr. Rurgos 8 models which appeared a few weeks since. The 
descriptive portion of that pamphlet deserves great praise for its 
fulnusa and its accuracy, but the parajp^aph at the close ou tho 
“ estimated cost ’* was tho pn)duct of calculations made by the 
writer on his own responsibilitv, and without the authority either 
of tho Committee or of Mr. liingea, who was then out of Eng- 
land, and who has in his letter to the Times disclaimed the 
surmise. 

Our controversy is with Mr. Oldfield peraonally, and not with 
tho four remonstrants, and We ha\e therefore passed over the 
assertion which occurs early in his letter — “l[pon the general 
merits of Mr. Burges’s design I shall say nothing, as my tlireo 
colleagues and myself have advisedly abstuined from addressing to 
the public, either openly or anonymously, arguments which it was 
their duty, how’evor vainly, to subiqit to tho Executive Com- 
iiiitleo.*’ Wo are glad to be ossunMl by one of its authors that the 
sbitements contained in tho pnitest are not arguments, but it 
pna-^es our reasoning powers to umh^rstond how — ^ns Mr. Oldfield 
implies — silence upon the goneral iiiorits of , Mr. Burges's design 
is tho logical sequence of what those protesters have addressed to 
tho public. Such phrasesas these which occur in tho protest, crude- 
m\s3 and viohmeo of many <»f the tints,” confusetl and gaudy,” 

like all false constructions false also in taste,” “ ossentiaUy 
vulgar,” the debasement of art, the corruption of public taste, and 
the discredit of the country,” appear to us. to be very like saying 
something upon tho general merits of Mr. Burges’s design.” 

Having dealt with his a.«Bertions, wo should gladly have parted 
from Mr. Oldfield iu good fellowship, and attributed the misstate- 
ments into which he has fallen to the polemic inaccuracy so fre- 
quently engend(U'ed by artistic coutroveray *, but the tone of his 
last wmtenco is so extraordinary in a controversialist fighting 
according to the accepted laws of literary debate, that wo cannot 
lot it pjiHS in silence : — As I am not practised in vituperation, I 
shall leave it to others to apply tho fitting oxnression to a writer 
who cOu bring such a charge upon such evidence as is here ex- 
posed.” Mr. Oldfield’s allegation therofure is that we have not 
only “ brought a charge ” — which we deny, unless stating fiwts 
be bringing a charge — out ** such a charge*’ that it requires some 
one practised iii vitui>eralion ” to “apply the expression** 

“ fitting *' for us. Wo cun assure Mr. Oldfield tliat, at whatever 
disadvantage w’o may find ourtsclycs in cons^uence of our resolu- 
tion, wc shall, so long ns our diMuission witii him may last, very 
carofiilly abstain from imitating his method of controversy. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS FROM INDIA AND KASHMIR.* 

TT may be very necessary to hang a Killadar^ the Duke ol 
JL Wellington is said to have written to sn omeer who had 
reported that he had performed that act of suininaiysfttrihiition sftsr 
tiie capture of an Imtian fort, ** but not neesMiy to writs abont it ” 
In the same strain we might say that it fo very desirabfoUud gentle- 
I JOO&'of husuru and independence should mslmthejpilid tour of India, 
Spt not ftt all desirable that they ehoulA wxita hbob about it Tbe 
;baknown author of the pahlsoation befoBS ftawnnewfaat rominda ua 

-- — ■ w ” " - ' — — — ^ ■■ 

* £siissbj^m India aad KbMr : RhstnUsdmuf mao* 





leticr 0 imite iba^lttaK under am Mliw m, tea wmnniiw nU 

hiihniwiiini rUta lMuif bookUtlwaHleiofUAtomimdk 


t«cm m ^ecaoWo mm into a •upccttafm author, 
Ibdeod tho Teiy h^ Mok on pure^ Anglo-Indian domestic 
Hfls^ that ive know of iraa oonunencra ioleij iVom the desire of 
the author/ Mr. Grant, to place belora his mother a minute and 


aeenrate disacfs^oa of life in Bengal under punkahs and in 
'hui^owe, with all its untkmiliar domestic economy. But in the 
praaent instance it apnean to have struck the writer that he ought 
to give weight and dignity to any reprint of his letters by notos 
or paasages firom oldiW and more ozMrienced authors. Accord- 
ingw, asks admits, he has rummaged libraries and has padded his 
bm with citations from travellers, old and new, scientific journals, 
ponderous and accurate histories, and aenu-official documents. We 
go ftom Moore and Southey to Grant Duff, and from Tavomier 
and Tom Coryat, who went over a large of India on foot, to 
Fro^MBor Blochmonn and to General Oumiinghnm on Aryan archi- 
tectime. A consciousness of the oiTect likriy to be produced is 
painAiUv eviden^, for the author fears that he has ** produced but 
a hybrid narrative, combining neither the freshness of the 
origmnls nor the ixi^rtance of the works from which 1 have 
too liberally drawn." the etcuse profTorod is a very common one — 
It is too late to alter or rearrange." Why this should be does 
not very clearly appear, seeing that the tourist saw and wrote in 


world with all its original imperfections, in the hope that a 
ence to well-known tntvollei's and authors, or the cloak of donicsiic 
alTection, may disarm criticism. Ail we can conscientiouBly sny 
of the volunie is this. It cames the reader over scones which it 
would require considerable ingenuity to invest with daliu4<s. It 
is onricheu with a good numlicr of attractive illustrations which 
two accomplished artists have produced from sket^dies taken on 
the spot. It is neither malevolent nor pcnlantic. The experieneoH 
of the writer might have formed the subject of ati excellent 
lecture delivered before a Mechanics* Institute, or a select circle of 
friends and acauaintauces who wished to know the (*ost and 
character of an Indian trip. But it abounds in bluniltM*s, and there 
is nothing in it which, apart from unovontfiil personality, has not 
been recently told by several able p<siis. 

The route oolcctua shows, however, considamhlo judgment, and 
may be held up to imitation in its general outline. The writer, 
landing at Bombay, a description of w'hich was wholly supeHi nous, 
ran up to the hill stations of Matlieran, Mahabh^shwar, and Poona. 
Returning to the Presidency, ho ran down the coast to Calicut 
and thence by Bc^vnoor to the Neilglierry Jlills. But, insUstid 
of descending^ on madras from Ootucamund, he caiiio hark fo 
the coast and paid a visit to Ceylon, and so came round to the ; 
Southern Pi’esidcncy. After seeing how the imtivi^ kingdom of 
Mysore looked under British Rdministraliou, our author went dow n 
again to Madras and approached Calcutta in the old-fusUi<incd, im- 
pressive, and orthodox manner bv the Sand Hea<ls, 8aug(»r Ifllanil, 
KedgeiXHi, and Onnien Reach. The modern traveller wlm, in order 
to save time, enters CalciitU by n railway journey of aomo sixty- 
five boars direct from Bombay, arrives at the railway lerniinlis 
of Howrah, whore, amidst dust and smoke, ignoble native craft ! 
on the river j low lines of tiled bazaars, doubtful boarding-houst.5s 
and unquestionable grog-shops, ho finds little to justify the spjielLi- 
tion usually bestowim on the metropolis of India. Cnee at t jalcutta, 
the trip “ up country "is marked out for most trav(dlers by inexorable 
precedents os well ns by the facilities of tbo rail.^ Jkmanis, Alla- 
uabad, Lucknow, Helhi, iSimla, Lahore, Meerut, ’and the Beyrah 
Boon may all bo got through in a two months’ tour, unless indeixl 
a traveller eboos«^s, ns in the case before us, to cheat the hot or rainy 
weather by s^iendiiig it in Casbinore, the finest of climates and the 
, loveliest of valleys. Tlio roturii homewanls was made by J ubbnl- 
pors and Central India, and it included a short stay at ijloa and a 
to the shrine of 8t. Francis X>i\ ier. 

KTcw Biero is very little in this round of travels w bijlt is not 
within the ordinary experience of civilmns worn out with 
cutchery, of subalterns emancipated from drill, or of Presidom y 
barristers fresh from what Thackeray, whose knowlcilgc of linliu 
was amusing and peculiar, specified as tbo gi’eat suit of Mtn'kM<Uj«'e 
Bucksetjee r^rsus iiam Oh under Belmudur. For an FngUshman to 

S ublish a bcKik, after a rears experience of such a vast uud 
iificult country as India, he should have a keen eye for colour 
and sceuoiy, or some ability to throw light on obvious but un- 
Boiyod political problems. The gentleman w'hu has for some 
time past been weekly enlightening the readers of tbo Bm/y 
2Vsira on Uie fiimiue is quite an instxnce in point. The 
simplkity of some of his experiences may raise a smile. He 
occas ion ailv blunderi in names and customs. He has l^lrt^mly 
enriched the revenue and official vocabulary of an Anglo-Indian 
with several mysterious and novel derms which would have 
fdtxried the late 3fr. Thomason or 8ir G, Oampbeli. But there 
Is no doubt that tbe Spocial Oompondent luis a quick eye for 
ihe salient pointe of a great crisis, and hia lilrdiy and graphic 
desorimioiifl o! Jsdum crowds, rillagss, end busam, smtrues and 
mseto, may be read with pleSMira even by tboiewjbm thlAktlmi 
Us miMm and aom^ioiis for visible ^uses nspi im^propriato, 

. St who know that they have been atssidl irie|{im IsfieA We 


Into whieb ^ publkto of tbwe: Wpds has Mon, and wbkffi 
refsronce to anv Histoty of India wonU bave taught bim 10 atoUL 
Thera is Httfs eompiusioii on Indian tinvellers to quote ffindiMP 
tani at all, and none whatever to mar it in quotation. The ver* 
naeular phrases scatterad through Uie bboki which the author haa 
picked up at hotels and bungalows, are on a par with the hind of 
English which the typical groom in a vauwville at the PalaU 
Royal Theatre is made to Ulk frir the ainusenisnt of rarisiaus. 

At page 90 we are told that the lower dais of natives call 
Calcutta to this day Achamak, from Job Ohmmock, " an bid luari- 
n«r.” This worthy was not exactly an old mariner, but he was tbe 
Governor or PresldMit of the scltlcment at the end of the aevon- 
teentli century, and his nsmo still designates, not Calcutta itself, 
but, as every Anglo-Indian knows, the cantonment of Oanackporo, 
fifteen milra olf. If the name of this person deserved mention 
in a book of travels, more might have easily bfjwi told us about him. 
(Mdly enough, by a combination of circumstanoi^s, lie apmMurs in 
Indian histonr ns tho author of Mho transfer of the seat of Govern- 
ment from the liictory at TTooghly to Colcutto. In the reign of 
James II. the Bongal merchants, who had been constanUy plun- 
dered, worried, and insulted, wanted a s)mt which. they could 
fortify, hr where they could resist tho exactions of tho Nawab of 
Bou^l. Nothir^ could exceed the extravaganco and absurdify of 
Uie lino taken by the Court of Directors of the day. They 
ord«*re<l their IVeident to march from Chittagong on tho coast to 
Dacca, and capture it, and their Commodore, one Captain NScolson, 
to prefer a claim to com))ensatioii for ** indirect and direct datniiges " 
to the amount of nearly three-quarters of a million. This was to 
the Kmperor Aurun^ebe, at the head of the huge and undivided 
Mogul Empire. Charnork and Nicolson contented themselves 
with burning towns and villiiges, capturing native ships, and 
defying MahouinuKlan officials. At length both parlies got tired 
of reprisals, and porinission was given to tho l^iglish to 
trade in Ikmgal without interference. Ho, in 1691, Chamock 
t^tiiblished himself at a village which is duirribed in old maps and 
grants ns Chnttenutty or SootaniKiity. On this nucleus tho 
President was further permitted to rent two small and a^acout ’* 
villages known hs (.>alcuttA and Govindporo. Tho Dirttciors worn 
so overjoyed at these results that they grantcMl their IVesident a 
niagnitjcent salary of two hundred rupois a month, with a personal 
addition of another hundred. Antiquaries have traced out tho 
position of these ancient vilhiges in tho vast capital to which they 
have RwellcMl. Ohuttauutiv is bisectiMl by tho Chitpore rood in 
the densest part of tho native town. Calcutta is occupitMl by the 
offirial and commercial buildings in tbo neighbourhood of the old 
Cathedral, Tnnk Bqiian^ and Govornmeut Huuso. And ali 
traces c»f a l illsgo named Govindporo have boon oblitoraUHi by 
tho Ksnlanade and the J^rt. Curious traditions siirvivo about 
tbo old merchant who was tbe pn^docessor nf 1 1 Ratings and 
WelJeslev. (Ijanjock wna, as it is tonuod, addicted to nntive 
ways. Do is saiii to have roscuod a Suttoo fn»m tho fiinond 
pyre fd’ her buslsind, to have inamed bor, and, wlnui site 
diwl, to havi' sacrificed annually a cork on her tomb. Horne 
w•l^i-cIn^^sic«l reiiiiiiiscrncc^s must have dictated this odifying 
r.ustoui, for tho fowl is an nboiuiruttion to all Hindus. 

‘M’kig lurid," wo are next inforiued by the author, **has been 
bunicred with a guarantco on iipwrirds of iHo millions sunk 
in llu! <*on«lriictiou " of railways. J^lngUiiid, as wo hopo overy 
simrcholder in Indian works of this kind is duly aware, 

Jms bo«*n burdemul with nothing of the sort. Tho guomntoo 
is that of tile Indian Government, confirmed, indeed, by fhe 
SiMiretary of Stale, but based on tho revenues of India, and 
oil nothing bHYoml. Tho native game of Pacliisi is not b-wdi- 
gaiimion. This latter game is best represontod by tho I'craiuii 
leiui TakiitRli-nard. Noitlior is racbisl ordinarily played by em- 
perors and kings, but by dirty naked little lioys in every bazaar * 
or village in liniitt. The water at Himla is not poisonous, hut only 
deficient in quaulity, and it is not brought from the boso of tho 
hills, which would be thirty-eight miles off, but from springs and 
wells at various elevations at ninl about Simla itself. The survivors 
in the hard-fought Iwittlo of (’hillian walla w<iuld bo siirjiriscd to 
Je:tru that tlbolub Sing, the late ruler <>f UaHhmero, obtaim^d his 
pi-ineipality from Lird Dalhuusic Uoiium^ at that cv)Dti‘«f lie w.ut 
9,000 men to our aid. The most, ordinary student of modern 
Inrliaii iiisU>ry knows that a part ol’ (’ashnu're was mado over (o a 
mill VC sovereign by Ixird llaidingc in l]j(» first Sikh raiiipaign,und 
in eonseqiu rice, not of Chillian walla, but (if h'erozesbah. And wliat 
the .M^thHi'iiJa Iben got was the hilly or luouuthinous country with 
some of its dejiemicrirries (jiistward (if the Indus and w^.'Stward of 
the Kavi, including (Jhiimba, and (rxcludinifr Jjthou). Wo fwwr 
that cln^sica and French faro no Indter with tho author tlisu 
(Trdu or i (iiidustani. Fmperors are said to havu oreebid iialaccs 
ne.'jr this** looa mid two Nautch girls are call^ in at 
dinner at Sriuuggur to la^gtiilo ** a mRUvaisa quart d'houra," pravious 
to tliiit meal. “ Dutemi qualchior cosh ” is queer Italian. We must 
ileiiiur also to tbo above-named capital of Hrimiggur being clurivod 
from Hurya or the Hun. I’hc prefix Hri simply uirkins ** worshiped/' ' 
or ** aiispicioiiay’ and is c^maiiintJy put lk*ibro names of psraens 
and places. Nuggur, of course, Is city or town. FinsOy, tbs 
author ha^ got a confused notion about the deed of amdity 
which firit brought tho Gcmiau Jbdniiard, tho husband of tbs 
Begum .Sombre, to tho mjtico of Nawabs and kings. It was at 
Faina, on the 3^ of October, 1763, that this unacn^alous adtw- 
Surer iiuMsacrad two btmdrsd Englishmoo whsn tbs Bajpoq^ it 
is said, declined to draw thsir swords sgaliM tnsa ipm IM 








3^ BeTittir. 


asB asas a s aa^ 

Wm ^ l|M i6 koibi^ialainMd^i^^ 

(WRMdfrm^imEi^ itmmaff 9 km^hA 

Ifr.Bm 10 Mim QonjfefwiMig «u fluok mtimte fttrtioakMt. 
SlB lie «9M0 hm 4 mt of meaij caas6iod»iiM tlMt 1 m in 
tteHingr teorf, m 1m «Epe(iiia0 feon timt liis ** ytmthM i«ed«M* 
\tiiay aot idMegn have ditaenied the aimed at io the coane 
\|f &e8e details and remarka."* It would ho very lulil if they had, 
doiMBldsfnig hetr ofte; the viitar oC these laaMveiiiarhs aoiitEadicts 
Idnisetf, and iMth the groaed of hie ai^uniaiM a^ 

of hiaatliidr. la cHMmwabe ieAiMaie haliave that the most or 
LolldaaaiidaCKocthm^mrk^ eodd be **hrotheni honi^’* besaaes 
of the flnBi% which vfim^ up between tlumi ; but in anoiber be 
adn^ that ine same feoheg bed sprunjir ^ between the Britons of 
tlM]^hMtka■d1hc)6eo£ BiaBoutb thmog the Homan oooumitiou, 
though theie wia noShuit ^ suparate them but tlM WalL Nay, be 
hiMsalf briiiga fSarwisd t£a hMt that hut a abort ptxiod of anwxa- 
taon badtunedths CknaaiiB of Alaaee into wilcUy patriotic Frendi- 
Indeed he amisaaa bm xeadora with a whole series of patalhda 
hetwaan the Seots.aad the Amerloana, the Swiaa, the French, and 
the ItaKane, in wbsek be tries to make out that Scotland by the 
beginning ^ the thuteenth century had gone through the aamo 
at^ in iti pcditM9al.history tbaiGeruiany ie at present undeigaiiig. 
In other words, it was inhabiled from the Orkney's to the 
Tweed by cine nation, united by one comiuou sympathy, and 
moved by one leading idea, tbtii kkw bdag the maintunaiice 
of a glorious iadopendenoe in the ku'ii of a powerful and aggressivo 
neighbour. Of cuurst> this is sirnpl) uoraKmse, and Mr. liuin must 
knm that it is so; for though he cleurly knows nothing of histo- 
rical autboritioa, we presume tliat ho lias road the IVi/mt of a Gntmif 
faUimr, If so, be must enow that llruce mot with quite as mueboppo- 
altioafrom tne Hlghlaudeca as ho did from the Fnglisb; and tliat for 
centuries after Ibrnnockburn llio of the ' Isles were as thorns 
in the side of the Kin^ of Soots, aud made treatios as indoneodoiit 
aovoieigoe with the King of Kugknd. in the truce of 1 389 iM^lweon 
France and BnglancL, just as ScotLind is included ns an ally of 
FbEsace, so the Lord of the Iritis li^rures as an ally of England. 
As for any fellow-foaling botwcon the two laces. no tmee of it is 
to he found till after the Inofikiug tip of the clans that foliowed 
last rising in fovonr of the Stmirts. In t^urlier times they were 
sworn foes. By an Act of the Hcota Pacliaiuent, tdl mou were 
empowered to kill Oatmus who re sisted being hided before the 
SherilF, and there was «a much reiving and slnying on the High- 
land border as ever there was on the liliigliHli March. The batflo 
of Harlaw WHS looked on as quite as great a national deliverance 
ns the victory at Bannockburn. It was not till Montrose and 
Dundee made the o.\porimeiit that llio Highlandei-s w'iTt* looked on 
as oven fit for regular fighting. A body of them were praseut at 
Pinkie, but it waii an unwonU^ eleinuut in a Scottish army, and by 
many tbs loss of the day was attri bated io tlieir pi^esence, AVo 
foncy Mr. Bum would not have bud mueb caiiso to boast of the 
sympatliy between Celt and Busseoach even in the lost century, had 
he ventiu!ed to claim Idn with tbo Maegregor/' nr any other Mac, 
without first proving him right to cUiiu lue kinship by speaking bis 
tongue and wearing the tartan. 

For his pictures of the two horot*^ of Scottish historical romance 
Mr. Bum is cliiofly indebted U> thoir rhyming biographers. His 
reason for putting fiuth in thoir stories is rather curious. “ Barbour/’ 
be says, was not a .contemporary writer, but bo may be all the 
more Irnstworthy on that account.” He distrusts contemporary 
witneeBea on account of the leaning they roast hoyo had to one or 
other of the two contending parties but he forgets that it is by 
these vety same preiudiced contemponirios that the story must bo 
banded on, and that no story loses in thO tolling, while prejudices 
stronger instead of weaker with the lapse of time. As for 
Edward I., Mr. Burn clearly thinks that for once the devil is 
blai^er thmi he has been punted. He will not allow him any 
good qunlltieB. Not even will he admit that ho was self- 
dece&ved, and le^y faneied that he had somo riL^ht to dic- 
tate in Scottish motten. Now nil this is very silly, and if 
patriotic Boots could oolv see H, such language wtuabens their own 
ease. Why not admit t^at Edward was very wise, and was oven 
emf^ enough to makb a show of moderation in his dealings with 
bie Nurthem neighboun f It surely is more to ibeir credit to have 
batted the well«*hudschemc0Qf a for-seeing and politicstatesronn than 
to have bwm merafyeroadodmfor fay the cruelties of a hot-beaded 

iynmt. With Mr. Burton’s view of Edward’s conduct Mr. Burn la 
mooh displeased, but thini that ia not to be wondered at, smoe Mt, 
Burton hw abovm himself a Sceptic from first to last, sweeping 
Bway with a ratblsM ^nd aU Huf myths dear to a patriot’s hem, 
IromtheGrai^ianllfflstotheateolcrf^JeQ^^ With Mr. 

Freeman Mr. Bum has a sten^ng quamd wni^ nmt tfanwffh the 
two volumes, notes utid aE But wolinafc yr. Ibm hm^ to 

"outtianr and idea cifaa anciSDt Idogdum "of fifaotli^imdiidUv 
dMtmL On the ooiitrara^. 7 bmM 
kJSiut'to tlia modem Scot tmS “a n c i uBt hteirdiiiii 

lb.fiiH.eQMhdti vf^ 4 ^ 
duriri not^ by Urn sra^ tb* 
soonlqfiiiiii gsss nn tbs I'llioce of tMe 


mspsrily, and admira tbsJWMS of MuSome nA^i 




On Uw keyvlvae sfth«.artli whemm ^ ufiilmv^ yeuvttltsiidiln 
ttSusdfHimoUrawlJUwfm^ huW s gS UiS WS S^s* dwasivaaiiw 
fomdsikia staasi^'ou will fori sagmvm ibi asfoM 
aumoo— iUMi VAUKiaa. 

Wa would adviso Mr. Bum Iw all aaiaW' to hri this glsrisun 
stmotum krii its own stoi)*, and not to go on dsnhfaig it with bk 
very uiitoui]Med' mortar, as muib Mtsupts oanoirir wm to 
hss nativu laml ridicukms, nnd may vecy possifoy {mobs 
^iueats”foom the mtitropoUtan press'^ hum* 

stsnd ia such wholesome fear. 


is whsoii be aiQUis to 


RIBOrS COXTEMPORAKY KN’OLISB PSTClTOT.OQT?» 

T ile amount of attention given in Fmneo to recent Euglidh 
psychology cannot but be flattering to our phUotopbas sstt- 
consciousness, supposiug such a sentimeiit to exist among us. Same 
iinm ago we bad occasion to point out how well M, Tbirn bad 
studied and abs^nbed into bis peculations on the nature of infol*< 
llgence tbe List work of Eugliw usycbologists ; and now we have 
presented to us from the hands 01 another bVsuchmau a very lull 
e.\position of the foremost English dcH>.truufs on this subject 'Buek 
prixifii of the interest awakonea abroad by British discoveries in the 
philosophy of mind can hardly foil to bo consolatoiy after «o unym 
ettseks on Eufi^ish s^ulation on the gnmnd of its limitation ad 

C ^rty of ideas. Tnus we find that in his latosi work Mr. Bpsuasr 
qui)ted, in answer to the impairiotic nccusstions of Mr. Ariudi, 
a glowing eulogy on English psychology from the work now bsforo 
ns. In tiiis pnswigc 1 Vofossor lubot writes : — 

** Thu Mc«'ptr«*i of owyi'holrtcy,” »mya afr. Htuart MUI/Mias decliMJy fc- 
luirtHHl tA Knglnnii/' Wu might gn tXirthi^r, nml lOHlntain that, it has iuw«r 
il«|MirtHt ihuifue. No doubt pwuhblogirul an^now r>ult4vntf«ri in 

Isnii by m«n, who, liy tUo Molbtity i>f tlMr niutUod, awi, w 

morv rant, by thu pn^utMion ol'ihulr rMulia,<havu (unwaU tfu« vuiviioo to entar 
utHin A nuw upucli { l>ut thin in rathi^r a mkiulding than a xeunwal aS iti 
lu'ilHaiU'v. 

Yet, in the midst of the satisfaction wliUli such recognition is fitted 
io attpidy, it may bo well for us io cimsidor that the paramount value 
of English psyrliology is far IVoiu buiug admkted ia one country rit 
losfst wliic.h is iiHiially reckoned among the eoutributors to sfiecula- 
t iou— nautel y , ( i eriminy. W e riHnember alx mt ti\ e years ago askisg 
one of the best-known (isrroan psychologists how he ostiuuitedMr. 
Spencer's writings, and wore not a liiUo surprised to liaor tbal 
this writers name was wholly miknuwii Ui him. And .Mr. IkiiaV 
writings find curiously little atU'iition among the profomiorio) ax- 
(mris of that country. Tho fact is that German iisyvbulogy, ex- 
cepting that outlying part which is being built un by tbs nliyiMo- 
logista, though it rvcuivorl its fiint diroi^iion i>oiu ilumo mm i.itbor 
English writers, has long since moved on a now rood of its own, 
wbera it rarely tMimea in sight of coiifonipomry hiiigUsh thought 
This of course may be In the less of Gorniiui jisychol^wr, but at tbs 
soniotime it may .well ivatniiii an overweening conliauiico in tbs 
tifiaiity of our own doctriues. 

M. Kibot luis oonsifh^nililc synmniby with a strictly ompirinaly 
or, as it is qm^stionabl y temu^d in uis tiook, tiaporimoittal, psyclAO- 
logy. In tin iniertvli^ introduction hs coooodes m much 14 tba 
Foaitivisls that every scunice, physical and moral, muni bn 
sepiumt/ed as sharply as Tiesnible from metaphysical diMCuasioda. 
Until it attains this compfute. iudepondenco, itsprogroes, lie thinks, 
is hopelesoly impeded. ( In 1 ho other hand, bo quHe ns firmly main- 
tains tbe value of ontulogioal spuculaihm : — 

The entire cr»11octkin of liainan Knowlidgo respmhli^ s grnnt rivsr Scrsiitx 
foil hetwsen its iMinks, undc^r u sky i^lotvlng vilth light, hut wkoM' mioie 
and mouth uiv unknown, which upringH niui tlh's in thv cloudM. lloJd n^iriu 
Iiavs never Unzh able either to aelvc tliU iriyatery or tu forget it. 

Metaphysics, ho continm^s, is opposiHl to scienre in bring porAooal, 
in bearing tho impress of tho nation and t)jo individual. It u the 
work of art rather than of science, and is a kind of olavatsd ami 
divine poetry. It may require considerabki poetic simsibility ia 
ono of M. Kibot ’s readers to recc^ize in JlrgriV Liff/io a 
bordering on FauM'* ’M. Kibot momiver is not viiry dear to lbs 
nofi-fnetapliysicfil mind when ho sitys, To seek without horu^ k 
Deitber s^joscIosh wir vulg!tr; one may discern witliout findiMg.” 
It seems a more sober opinion that, if outologicai th<'iight k 
dvotinod to paas into this pbasis of poetic dneam, it uiJi m} 
longer be recogniacd as a sv*t»ch llir anythiagt on Uin coranum 
suppositiem that irwiT kind ot wndfittg uecessariiv involvus at iiMSt 
some faint beiiof hotb in tbs existence of an object to be femad 
ami ill tho )iotfsihility of our findiog it. But M. itiboi’s tKitfon of 
metaphysics must^be pronounc^Hl io lie inferior to his ronooption of 
science, and of psychology in particular, mid It i* this latter whidb 
chiefly concerwi mi. He seeks very skilfuRy to show the p/)Sinbi2ih|r 
SQcb a seienoe fuumbd on tbe olsu^rinKion of all mcsitai foots 
by means of the double method of subjective ndtecrion and ob- 
ketxvo oomparisoiL There is not much new to an Erq^lkb studeui 
ut ibk otfoxnpt io define tba ootune and method of piiyftbolM 
M. liibot agrass whdi Mr. Spencer as io the value of studying eat- 
buiuaxi typcfs of ccmscuiminess, and of cotisideiiaig tha evciluth«o 4f 
luiad in tSa.sariesos wuU as in tba individual 
The J 2 to||&ib figrcliolqgfoln aeleoted by M. BIbot om, ho tbinki^ 

. wrileii uf thn Assenatlep Jubrntj^-^vumiy, Hastily, 
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m>auta$ with nai ^iuMwa' 

mOm immU^ ibo nmooi wSo oomidtii ao^ pw p oaa Miiirma 
Ooloii4Q^fidM£Wii&i&tliat^^ JSnigftntaaieiptWliafal^ 
MM, Mm Mr*** iuddBoly mpateod fttm ilia ommakDOM 
ollMUl Oil 4o tt* aw mduolna |d«iiia. k bdy wlio aettlaa 
•tOcSmiD (S^prfim whm tlMantlior ipeathar winter, 

miiet W fMMiiBa w aondii; liarddiipe. Tha houaa whidi aha 
Ml naanUe t nuier large laithiiigmachina ; aha will 
^ tMlj noaUa to oUain aervanti of any kmd, and wul hare to 
do im own waahing, cookiiig, and honaa-claaning. She will be 
azpowioawtnter of Siberian ieroeiU; enow will be piled'n&any 
tet deep upon the plainsi fierce win& will come down from the 
moontM^ and aha be atartled at night bv what apneara to 
be an Tndmn war-whoop, but ia really the oiy of a pack of eoyotea 
awaeplAg peat her door. She mav liatan, moreoYer, to many 
legoada of the atroeitiea oommittea in twj recent daya by the 
Lidiana, of whom a few miaerable repreaentativea atili occa- 
akmally wander through the town^ and whoae relationa are atili 
on the lodr-oat for aoalpo in Tanoua oomera of the oontment. 
Sudi a atoy aa thia, for example, ia told by the author of a 
lady at^ Hiring in the tepitoi^ Not long ago ahe waa eroeaing 
the i^na in a waggon-train. *ne Indiana came down and began 
a maaaaorei from which her waggon, haring good homea, 
alone eeoapM She waa parauea/however, and it waa only by 
nointiiig a roToher at the drivor’a head that ahe prevented him 
nom cutting her looae. When, after a terriUo gaHop for life, the 
Indiana gave up the puraui^ it waa found that in her afrony of 
fiaarahe had eaueeaed her infmt to death in herarma; and ahe had 
to drive for uuee days and ^hta with the body, expecting a 
new aaaault every moment. This ia a specimen of the legends 
of the early, thoimh still quite recent, daya of the district; 
and fiur more horrible atoriea could be told. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Oolorado Springs, .though barren in certain material appli- 
ances, appears in many reapeota to be a model town. The first aod 
was turned in Aoguat 1871 ; in November of the same year, 
when the author reached it, there were about a dozen shanties ; 
two veaTf Ibter there were over two thousand inhabitants, 
with mur or fife hundred buildinga. There were already nume- 
rous schools ; three or four churches ; the usual lodges of Masons, 
Odd Fellows, and so forth; banks, hotels, mills, and a steam- 
printingHsffioe, from which issued, aa we are told, a fint-rato 
weekly newspaper and monthly magazine. There are mineral 
springs in the neighbourhood, where hotels have been built, and 
which have been visited in the last two years by ** thousands of 
visitors ** ; and; if it be true, as we are told, that the climate pro- 
duces astonishing effects upon consumptive patients, there neea be 
no doubt that the settlement will in tune rival Saratoga or Baden. 
Such a rate of progress indeed is common in that part of America ; 
but it must bo added that this is not one of the mushroom towns 
which ^nring up where there is a temporaij agp^tion of miners, 
but apparentiy the beginning of a career of solid prosperity. More- 
over, tne inhabitants, if the author is not a little too benevolent, 
appm to be most estimable Their amusemonta are of a 

thoroughly rational kind. They enjoy concerts; they form 
natural mstory societies; and, though a good many of them 
Mong to the rougher classes, the usual hospitality of a primi- 
tive country appears to be combined with no contemptible 
amount of refinement and intelligence. Certainly this is a pleasant, 
as we hope that it ia an accurate, picture ; and we may add with 
some satisflEmtion that a large part of the population b English or 
Oanadian. Here, indeed, seems to be the promised land, and we 
are half inclined to ask why everybody does not emigrate there at 
once. The necessary har^ips of life, and that unpleasant hint 
about the absence of servants, may surest a sufiiciept imswer ; 
but certainly a good many of our superfluous popubtion might do 
wi^ to inquire a little more closely into the capabilities of Colorado, 
Baalways in America, as we know, do not follow, but direct, the 
course of popubtion ; and Colorado Springs appears to bo destined 
to become one centre of the rapidly growing network of com- 
muiMHon which b overepreading the whob continent. We will 
not speak of the natural oeauties of the scen^, of the mnd 
mountain peaks which might tempt the Alpine Club, of the 
still noaxpored minmal wealth which would reward the re- 
searches of a geologist, or of the bufialoes and antelopes 
which might tempt aportawm to co-opemte in their apeedy 
SKtinetion, 

To thb agreeable picture there is a striking contrast in the 
other half m the book, on which wo must spend a few words; 
to. indeed, it sumfosts some problems the solution of which 
Wul tod plenty of qocupation for the rising generation. After 
her winter in OoloMo the auHior went to Califorab, and 
thence by sea to Mexico, which she crossed from Manzanillo to 
TeiaPmt ; and here, it seema, the tiavidbta^ atones to which we 
have heen accustomed relate to a state of tbity i by no m e aw a 
enrinot, end not lfl»lj[_to 5ptH sfwie new agMbe are 


brought into pky* the author deMbsa the vnriM wonders of 
lCm2m with due admiiatum, and Itokob said to be the richest 
innatoraT lesoureesof aiwcoutttry in tovrorid. But unluckily 
herMiittowss distractedly more pmssMofiiirideiu^^ Mexico 
wibto to noRiicl state during her jo^^ ihatb towy, mvoln- 



MMateiwuitwaaitti Bter sa tto tesssttoft wtodto . 
reach rile next in aalkty. OoBoaSte is 
energy tematoptundss a profiteltol^^ Bdrind eveij WiD4_„ 

m evenr thlekm there waa a firir wolMAillliy tori a wto' eC 
bandi^ might auddanW start up 

it would be more advbshle to cany off the tMwaOete to ransooi eg, 
simply to plunder them on the spot Ttm the fitos M lewdvsid 
winoh are lajddiy becoming a supeifiuity in tike Weatecn Stato. 
are part of a traveOer’t neoessaiy equipment* & tnsny of M 
stem, the gentbmen who aocompsnba riie author sat upon the 
roof of the carriage with weapons ready loaded and coekad; tod 
she found it sdvuiable to be herself provided with aievolver end* 
prepared to take eoipe part in the aatloipated akinniah. Itohtoto 
her, the neesMute never actuaUy occurred. A partyof rslMds,llilse^ 
found it convenient to approprbte the rifles with which kw ftbndie 
were armed; Imtthbaeems ratherto have been anactot^fiseatlcn 
than of downright robbery. More than once indeed the ^arty waa In. 
considerable danger. Seme bdiei and children who pained tto 
same route within a fow days of them were stripped to the slra 
by robbers and sent on in thatcondition totholr cbitinaton. The 
daughters of one of the richest Mexican fiimUies were robbed 
within a mile or two of the capital whibt taking an evening drive* 
In another town they Hstened to the story of a gentbman 1^ had 
been bagged by brigands, sold at a teifling advance to two different 
bands, and who vras finally discovered by his friends buried under 
the floor of a cave, gaggea, and with his ears stopped by wax, and 
pretty nearly dead his sufferings. A many of M 
brigands, we are happy to add, were mot on thla occasion. And, 
finally, the authors brother, who was travelling throiwh the 
country with a view to maidim a railway, had a very livefy skir-* 
mish with robbers, from which he fortunately emerged victortoua 
and unwoundod. The only body which seems to have thriven in 
Mexico is the Ohurch; and many elaborate buildings testily 
to its former magnificence ; but, since the present anarmy set in, 
it has been part of the Libenl policy to strip the churches of their 
property whenever the chance occui^ ; ana if the authorb account 
of the existing state of Mexican religion be accurate, it cannot be 
said that these outragea, however unjustiflable, wore inflicted upon 
a class which had much claim to the attachment of the people. 

The North American and the Mexican races are mduaHy 
coming into closer contact, and we may guess what wul be the 
result. The question seems to be whether the Mexicans are to be 
improved oft' the fiice of the earth or ledpced into a tolerable state 
of order in sufficient time to hold their ground. The author of 
Stmth hy Wfst puts great faith in railways. They are to be 
the channels by which civiliaation is to be poured into tbecountry. 
They will enable the central power to suppress the rebels, who stv^ 
present can easily retire beyond the roach of veiigeanus. height 
out of the nine millions of population are anxious for nothing out 
peace and quiet, and the suppression of the outrages which now 
deprive industry of the sixsurity necessary for its success. Once 
let the disorders be put down, and capital will flow ia and develop 
the vast natural resources of the country. If the Mexicans cannot 
bring this about for themselves, the time will come when astronm 
race will do the work for them. But m/iny difiioultics may oe 
suggested, and we must not try to look too far into the future) even 
in a region whore changes take place so rapidly, and an energetlo 
population is threatening to clear the continent of every race which 
cannot hold its own or will not submit to them. Meanwhile we 
take leave of South by Wed with the acknowledgment that it glvea 
a very lively picture of a curiously interesting state of society. 


LAKCASniRR WORTHIKS.* 

T hebe is a saying not unnaturally popular in the county 
which it compliments^ to the effect that what Lancashire 
thinks to-day En^nd will think to-morrow.” From this it 
would seem to follow that what England thinks to-dav Lancashire 
thought yesterday ; and Lancashire men ought accordlnglv to take 
a peculiar interest in a comparative study of the iwcoras of the 
county in which they glory to have been bom and bred. Nor, 
upon the whole, is any English county bettor supplied with 
literary momorials and monuments of its past. Buen a collec- 
tion of county literature as e.p. that accumulated by the late 
Bishop of Manchester (whose thoughts and tastes were of a more 
stay-at-home tendency than are those of his versatile successor) 
has probably few rivsls of its kind. The spirit of antiquarian 
research, tinged with the wanner hue which a loyal deferunr^i to 
the adnumUvM /oct imparts, sturvivos in the memliers of the Ohetham 
Slociety, which oontinues annually to produce its volumes, dsaling 
with a wide variety of topics of focal ttistory, forim the I^auesshire 



Baines. Mr. l^icton’s goodly contribution to tSe history of Liver- 
pool wo noticed a year ago; while, to judge frfom the columns 
of at least one leading Xtocashiie newspaper, a considenble 
part of the leisure of the busy inhabitants whose tastes it con- 
sults is devotto to the preparation sad perusal of local notes and 
queries.” 

Mr. Kspinnsse therefore, in preparing for puhlicaHon his agree- 
able anthology of Lancasiiiie Worthies, doubtless enjoyea the 


* Latu!tMr$ Werihim, 
Misskall, ri Co. 1874. 
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toite uhm^nt iwrturiaiii dliefwtiil aai ofn 

mtsibl meM And )mi hai diAMt libt mI^ 

wdi of teljtjMyitifflr itotehti; MlWmi jvdgmsfe to 

aatitU Um to oqpttomwitoctotoof / f t o d wn Of mam itoes 
ifat kMtw of • Mite of toag to fhtoi xm^ ftoii; Mm 

BuMadf ^8iis«> and to^Shud Afkxifiglit^ utoaM 

iBarty r do m oontUid in tba loto of 'Mi piilBii*^ usd ia otilUoiH 

ddend ao tor froai a aatol that Ito. Tom Tiwlor hm xaoaB% 
Itomglit Mnt os tha atagoy toon ia sol nMnth dimnilty in uodua- 
togp a booh of wied mUmOL There ore masy kxsu of booto 
nalcing; and Mr EopilHMMfa d iioarm to be ekaaed ao ono avhoUj 
uoobjeetiooaibfe. Eichawfaif all ottMspta at oxigmolity in hia 
^ ooBuaento bohaOr aotor aa rea Irere obaMrved^^baes oanhil aa to 
oo f reotoo aa in hia toeta* Thre^ aa ho baa evidently baas a dUigort 
leader of a oosa W orablo xanjea of autbontiea^ ho haa produced a 
wy roadahk ookasa, in wMoh it ia aaiiafikQrj to meet ^^th 
nothing toat to oflhiiaive^ little that ia tedious, and much that ia in* 
toroating. In tiieaadayi of readj-reade biopanhy it ia lofnahiag 
to find a urritar'irhaaa diolehei are obviouaty deaigned for popular 
reading atohdn fraaa empty jihvaaet and foimldy-leeble di^ts of 
toetorie. It ia itill more ao, in theaa da}'a of vrauld-be humorc^ 
writing, to cone lusroae a booh of this de^ption which limita its 
attempts at vivaeity to a too ilNsqiieat uae of inverted coixuuikiy 
while its wont am, ao tor aa we have observed, in the direction of 
vnlgaority ia a paaaage in which a man is dosorihad aa enjoying hia 
^^oHumrumdi^** Though hia stylecaimot be di^cnbedaeelossiciiUy 
mamf-Mi, E^dnaaae has unon the whole absttiin^ from spoiling 
the results of a vary creditable industry in the choice and arrant 
Blent of hia materwls; and thoa hia book fairly exem^ifies tha 
acmndtieaa of the advice given by a Ijaneashira poet to wnum ao a m 
of the most intereeliag of its pages are devoted 

In reading aethor*!, when 3*011 fiud 
Bright psuMigMi that utrike your mind. 

And whicK poHiopo, jrua may hare reaoon 
To thiBk on at aooihst sHOSon, 

^ not eouiUnted with the bight. 

Bat take them (iown m Bftik oiid White ; 
ftarh a reapoct ie wiecly ehcrwn 
As mokes another’s setise oni/s own. 

The author of these lines, and of many others exhibiting the 
oiqna proportions of good sense and poetic inspiration. Is perhaps 
little remembered out of his native county. For this reason, 
Ireving aside the inevitable Stanleys, Henry VII.^s fortunale and 
Charles L's unfortunate supporter alike, os well os the not 
less inoyitable inventors of tl^ spinning*jeimy and the rnllera, 
we may with Mr. Espinaase's aid recall one or two passagra in the 
uneventfhl, but not unintereetinjif, life of John Tlyrom. It is in the 
^tnomoriala ^ such n. life as this, derived (Vom evidepco at first 
hand (for Byrom^a Diarius have been mihlished by the Ohetham 
Society, and his poems are Ml of illustrations of his life and 
times), that a phase of the past seems really to li\ 0 again ; for no 
one has tried, and no one is likely to try, to pervvrt the outlines of 
to^iot ure which they unconsciously present, ^ 

lie immortality of John Oyrnm's muse, if not of his name, 
eeenw assured so tong aa the English language ondurre. For 
nothing is so lihidy to survive with our tongue as the few quota* 
taons rcoUy fiunillar to the nation at laige— if for no other reason, 
beoaiiae they are ao few. VVe are accordingly of opinion tlmt the 
writiim of the author of the opigrani about the dinbrence ** *twlzt 
TlSre^e«dum and TwoedleF'doe ** will never be wholly forgotten. 
The author, however, has only lately come into his honours with 
reference to this epigram, which was on its first appearance attri* 
l)uted to Swift, and has since been freely printed in Swift's as well 
AS in Pope’s works. Another of Byrom's epigrams is also frequently 
quoted ; — 

God hlsM the King 1 I isfwn ow Faith’s ckfhnder, 

Qod hleM— >no harm in bletMing — the Pretender ! 

Bat who Pretendor is, or who » King, 

Qod hlesB us all, tliat's quite another tiling ! 

Bttt tha point here being historical, the applicability of the iest ia 
of a more limited ohaiocter. To hie own generation Bjrrom 
was. as a poet, peihapa best known by his little eclogue of 
Obtos md item, contributed bv him to the and 

aaeordhig to Ohalmers universally admired” even at the bo- 
giiming of the present century. The taste of the niesent 
generatioB would probably dismiss this pleasant pastofal hiic as 
mvial in conmptiun and oommouplsce in execution ; hut if it be 
true that all the psstonil poetry of oil ages senaretee itself into two 
oreat divisions, me real im the sham, and Uiat the latter dase is 
latoutuly laigcr than the tonfier, it b in this that Byrom's CWm 
deserves a plsoe, however modest. There is a touch, 
too. of Priorh natural gmoa asid artistic sio^ilioity in this pretty 
little poem, of which wa hare only qisco to quote the firto 


My tiBMk O ye Musso, was happily vpsnt 
Wlwn Phnsba wonS with me wiairerer I weal f 
T«u tbousaBd sw«et plaonuros I Sdt in mv bwost | 
fiuni never fbnd shephsrd like CoUn woe blest ! 

But now she has gone, and has left me behiiMk 
What a marreHotts ohoitgo on n sudden 1 Ond { 

When things were os line oa oould posslhly Ixl 
I thought ’twas the spring, bat alas ’ li was abs. 

The auceeos of this eclogue shows how tow writers of poetry of 
tob description can dare, sad how tow can afford, to be einmito 
The rest ^ Byrom’s verse b^ it must be allowed, hardly oquafto 
too promiae of hb first venture. It b partly humofoosi conabtiug 


OdMtiB. For. lh» wmt9 Uawtom am 
ia wtiadM Vr Sm inW liamiii Orma Ctatfw wWhiiii 
%iwi Mlia a at li wat w nii j<licioa»thoa|lirt u t il * g K l iii ftl - 
tnm>l«rt.aMu^ vkattlw laMir mrnm Or 


aad to tlw iMpHiiavttfi 


cmrehrioiisnbiBiaare dm 
“inward relbnen.” m WoB as to ooBtrovenual 1 
opponents of the to n te c iesof thcoghi with wMdkJresiyiiqpii tolre il p . 
he devoted abflqgenanJte of teeffestoof lib hoarelymnsa InteML 


these poems are exesadingly end uisy are 1 

likety to herelbbed^ <aeepi tor tosb 8|tob^ by tto ] 
tiea of readtiffs. 

Byrom’s tother was a " Bnewdisper” si Itondieetor ; bui tte 
expresabm, as Mv. EtyinaasB remiads iis, iaqdbs whait to tte 
present day would be called “ aMoncheete wanehmiseiBSii*” Of 
good birth ee well as cemtonsUe obmunstances, he bmtewsd imon 
hb Bcin am exo^deat education, though he enrewiiaged him nekiitai 
in extravaganee of optotons nor to excess of expm^aie. Thm^ 
on the uixe hand, he lepreheiids him tor mytog e gutore tor heytog 
hb wig altered ia London, and bids him repot with preebiew 
what IS the netore of the new wig he wants, when wn wiQ 
venture it, and so you may he sure of your sbter'egjaod hato sagii 
no cheat, as you will oertaiiily be if ihade to Londsiu” TMe 
worthy panmt b equally (k»cub<l as to what ABnn Bemaej would 
have cmM the buride lining " : — 

I have not [ho writes to his Hon] Mr. Locke's Book of Buman fTnlsr- 
standing ; it is abovo my oopoeity, nor wm I ever fmiiat tiiol AUtHor^ bv 
bemg (thou,rb a very Icarooa man) a tkKinlan or an Atluhit, is to whkk 
rontroverny I desire yon not to trouble yonrsclf with it la yW youngsv 
studies, r liN>k upon it os a snjire of the devil, Ihrown omona sliaip wits 
ami ingcniH>in yoatfas, to oppose their reason to revelation, and, because they 
cannot npprelu*nd reason, t(» nutke tliem sceptics end so cnitloe them to reiia 
other books than the Bible luul the comineHts upon it. . . I had theogbt 
to hove concluded hero, but 1 sni oJone this evening, and shall ohservo to 
you two things I noted m the Fsolni and Loss^ tor thb msmlag’e 
Service, Ac. Ac. 

“ From sneh a totber,” as Mr. Ei^iiiiasM oljaerves, “ Byrom could 
learn nothing that was dangerous, imlres it was Jaeohitbm, and 
the Hyroms Hoem to have b^n Tories of the Torii^.” Hb love of 
learning and gtmiality of disposition, howevw, made him many 
friends at Cambridge, among whom wore the nephew aiid daughter 
of the Master of his Oollogo, and either then or aftorwards the 
great man himsolf, for it was Bentley who at that time held sway 
at Trinity Lod^cre. His daughter Joanna— or, according to tfaie 
daring abbreviation Banctionwl by the awful Aristorch, ** Jug” — 
was thought to be the heroine of "Byrom’s above-mentioned pasto- 
ral. Mr. Ibpinasse does tint seem to reject the tradition, but 
according to the mlitor of Byrom’s Poouih it is uieredibie, as b 
the Bup))omti<>n Uiat “ ho uiMie any advances towards a place lu 
the young lady’s affoctions, with the smistor design of succeeding 
the more eire^iiallv in his aiqiltratioD for a fellowship.” This 
emmnentator thinks that hac Byrom been “ the deiHtol><K and 
selfish youth which this representatioa would make him,” be would 
have “ framed his eulogy ”m a less loose and greendway, and 
have written 

Mv timcf, O ye Muses was happily Rpent 

>Vhon Joamut went wlUi mo wherever I went, 

instead of introducing the name Phojbe, which was that of hia 
own Bister. 

Byrom’s poem had been preceded in the Spectator by a prose 
contnbutiem which obtained the commendation of Addison j but 
his literary vein was not of suifiebnt strength to doterniine bun in 
the choice of a profession, l^t which, i^er a tow years’ study 
of medicine and an early marriage, he adopted, sseuis a veory strange 
choice to our age. He became a Uacher of stenography, of whieh 
useful art he invontcd a new system, which, according to 1^. 
Kspinasse, “ b said to be the parent of ail now in vogue,” and 
which obtained for him the dignity of F.R.S. la the pursuit of 
his protossioD ho was a constant visitor to London, whm he had 
many pupib of eminence (among them Lord Chasterfield, Honioe 
Walpole, and Bishop Hoai^ey). and where ho pnietbed wart to 
and out of season. Stenography waa in those days, oa aeeouat 
both of its r^dity and its secresy, \aloed for nrivata fnmmtiD 
such as diaries in particulor^fiir iiiore geDeiully t^it to now; 
and was accordingly eagerly acquired by men of rank and pomtidiL 
On the other hand, not only did “ (hrator Henley,” of jbtoidad 
notoriety, object to having his dbcoursea written aown hv 
foaling that they would afterwords be “ printed upon hutt ^ but 
when the iDdototigaUe stenographer attempted to tolto denre tha 
nroceediugs of a Pkrlbmonury Committee on the IfaiMdtoster 
Woridiousa BIB, he waa, according to his own aereutitf toteroptsd 
byaScotohmembyrexetoumng. “To oadar,l speak to oodan I 
desair to knaw if any man snll wxait here that b net A 
aolicitour.” 

The goddsM S horthand (thus Bviom huniereiilltf'i^^. 

bbart m one at bail of hb poems) seeiui Ito toM aw m ftia' Mm 
with themeana of life the death d 

placed in a paattioa irf remfort aa a to lha 

neighbourhood of hb natlva city. M i A haen 

spent between Manehestar and Ms 

doings to which places hb Dla«f *h«jjttojj|rtto 

minb orecse, waa now exdhttyd togbd 

teUreuMwt: and tire moeki wte ba t^ dtytotoaa 
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iinitft^ kif iliflaiAia aari e^ jKwaMk Itoww. Mwn to 

hfti^ iaMBimtt andHw^daeem 
rnmarn In bia mtive dtr, not unlikn 
tin# !w<km nmrwdt m^opA nt Uverpodi thoi^h of 
condiLso te.ai Btnnttymerl^ am ooneerned^ruatmgfm no niuilar 
lini#oiyi<dinvvc^^ But with a high ehnmctor a amsU amount of 

Ut^gvry^^ goeaaloim waj m auob anatmosphuro ; and doubtloM 
Hr# Bjitmiblaat copy oTyones reeltedl^ the ii^uoite youth of the 
tivfjrnmar Btihodl wM considered a literanr cTont in the^auoheeter 
df df9, 'WHh'^Mct school and thodkuich (now theeathedral) 
hard "by, wtnsre Byrom was huried on his death in ^763, hie 
meoioij mostimtmiw assuoiates itBoH 
Wn dfaaU^ wn hm, be pardoned for hadng called particular 
tttteotioo among Mr, Eapinama's aketehes to one deecriptive of ao 
and impretaitdiiff a Hlb’ as that of John Byrom. There are 
otiier fipnaa recalled by thn book on which it would be pleasant 
to dwal£;. Oldlmm» the founder of the Manchester Graminar 

Sehooli and Hurndbray Ohetham, the (bunder of Ohetbam Homtial, 
and, hj a bequect of money^ the originator of the fine liorary 
belonging to wt institution, are not forgotten among those wbo 
hayemtheir generation done as good service to, their native city 
aa the builder d the luggest warehouse which ever eclipsed all its 
predeoesBonii in order to bo eclipsed in its turn. The authors of 
the niaimiuturing industry and commercial prosperity of the 
comity of course claim their share in any list of Litn<*ashire 
Wortnies; and the histoiy of the Bridgewater Canal, as well as a 
long nanatiYe of “ Arkwnght’s Case," may be once more read in 
Mr. liSspinsase’s pages. He luis also found room for a curious 
sketch of the life or the first member for Manchester,*’ Gharlea 
Worsley, who was one of Oliver Cromwell’s Major-GenoralSj and, 
if the very probable conjectiure nf the IKwm of Westminster 
be correcti is the solitary regicide whose remains at this day 
cont^ue to repose in Westminster Abbey. A hero of a different 
kind, likewise buried in Westminster Abbey, is Barton Booth, 
the actor who performed the part of Cato cm the famous night of 
the nroduotian of Addison’s tragedy. Mr. Eminosse's book is 
therefore sufficiently full of variety, and may ue safely iwsom- 
mended to readers, in and out of Lancashire, who flke their 
history in small slices. Sketches like these, put together neither 
without care nor without good taste, ciui do no %umi, and may 
very possibly here and there stimukto to more consecutive and 
more eampzehensivo researches. 


BEOOLLECTIOKS OF SIR GEORGE LF.STRAXGE* 
rriHE most interesting part of this book concerns not the author, 
JL bat his cousin, Edmund L’Kstrange, who obtainf^l in 1804 
a commiasion in the 71st Uegiment, commanded by Colonel, after* 
war&f^i B^is Pack. He served at the Cape of t^vod Hope, and 
afterwards in South America, where he wns taken prisoner and 
detained upwards of iwfdvo months. lie then reioinod uis legiratmt, 
went with it to Spain, and served until the beginning nf 1809, 
when he was taken prisoner by the French. Hts capture was 
owing to bis being mounted on a French cavalry horse which 
beomie umniinageable when a French trumpeter sounded the 
' Hb WBS.sent to Verdun, and Hvod there for 'some tim^on 
The French residents wore very hospitable, and invited the 
jnisoaeia to many boils and parties. At a bal masqui^ 

ige appeared aa a girl. An English naval officer danced 

irlth him, and was thoroughly deceived When he discovered 
iimtrid(;h 0 wasaagxy.and insists on adael. l^TtlsUiinm fired in the 
tad hiaadveiaBry’s ball seriously woundsd 1dm, but he recovevod, 
Aftew sard a, on the oomplamtof a tradesman, he was thrown into 
priioii, and hia parole being thus axmulledy be determined to escape. 
"Ha wnsiuad of a life or idleness and dissipntioD, and lonaed to 
tmaam-AB aarite duties of bis profisssion.'^ It is sad to tbiim that 
ihm wara mainrpfisonara equally weary of that nmo waste of youfh 
aid eneripri mid yet unaMe to escape from L’Estnuige adopted 
thedkguira ofa|Md^, wluch ew him to cany some clothes 
wiriioiu attiaetiiig oorioe. Afterwards he dressed himsrif as a 
ml, Jttdiipenta weekin a cottar hdbing in harvest work. The 
<kndrier of the fluaily disooverea the deception, but pramised not 
to bntray him, and ki^ bar word, Leavii^p that pkra, he dressed 
lumsdr as a sailor and made his way to Hotterdam, where he 
arrivsdia the autumn of 1810, He negotiated wUh a smuggler 
tolradbimmi the Sns^ eosst,lMit riiia man betrayed him to 
the poliest and he waBjumsted ana sent to Bitscho. The journey 
erandod dx weeks. Xhe raoort tsestsd him sritfa great emaBy. 
Bb wan wai seen allawsd to change his shirt the whole way. 
<<jEb was raduesd to a ^ockhm om ern^, * spictMe 
Hum the jpsoieit heggirr MBs Hirear btm 

hilo a 1w wedka ffi Vk was % dkingeri eud ie did 

Ids sbngth fiir asora ttei am raonths. % 
401 officer of tlm jraatm of 
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eaprarad dbe^y-eight hoana laanhid 
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he aaw the rights, and then psooeedsd in wriwh n omna r he 
Bordeaux, A fiunily hieing Irish iiimniiriiini ra is siv s d liha 
hospitably, gave outthat he was a Tiilttim^ and riinnlhi! him sritli 
a eivUiana dress end a boot in “Thinh hn ainai^mijraiilf on the 
river. Being used to yariiti^ghe resolvadito ssrapsjqriSsa> ■ 9b 
put on board previsioaB and engaged e msa estasB% tebob jAr. 
fishing. IhoMMig down to the mouth of the rivmdie imt egiMt 
to the head or bis servant, and heiating.sill sail hrawtad the wsms 


of tko Bay of Bkoay. Two guarddraata ehased wildmu^ 
some miles. His servaut now becanm rraonoilsdtoJIm poritbs. 
Th«w Towod steadily through the night, iha^ng thririMMiiaate 
the^Basque Koads, where a British fieei was Jenown ts he Wt 
anchor. Next day he got aa&ly on board a British asan-elwiab 
having been a prisoner more than three ysaia. 

Edmund L'Estrange was soon landed at 'FWaunitiii and madi! 
his way tfaenee to London, where the HiAd of noik rrasivnd him 
kindly, gave him a vacant oonmany in his cld asgi n Bi m ■ t h symt 
-^nd rent him bask to ^am. Ho beeams akkAowunp ha 
his old colonel, Sir Denis Peek, Who commumhid a brigade, ajfit 
saved with him during the renudndsr of the war. Aftarerardn 
he accompanied Bir Denis Paok as aide^dswamp to W 4 dorieO|,ani 
was idllea there, having crowded afl those advantuaea into a shosi 
life of twenty-seven years. Tbs boric heiart m contrins tww 
memoirs of lum, one % 'his brother in the appendixi mad anotiMBr 
by his otnirin, tlie author of the book. The bintharw^ that tha 
couam hos " graphiivilly told” the atiiry, and it un^ be owned 
that the text is more lively reading than the appendix. We wiB 
not say whethei* we think it more or itsw eoousets, but it is rieer 
that botli stories cnniiot be equally ao. it kamuakig to observe tha 
discrepancies between these two acoounte of the same tra n ea ctioa u. 
We should not oomplain that either the farotto or the euesMi 
wrote on imperfect reooUeetion, but it does strike us as odd that 
both stories should be published in the same vrinme. Tim brothar 
represents that the ftigitive reached Uotterdsni, whereas tiio couam 
describes in ffreat detail an arrival at Funira, which is quite in 
the west of ikigiiim, negotiation with a fisheiman to be nut an 
board an Fktgilsh cruiser viaildo in the offing, de n u nri ation by the 
fisherman, oaptitre and enfomri mavoli to Jlitsrii^ NotwithataniBug 
all wo have heard about the power of foigetthig. it is diffioult 1w 
beliovo that Edmund TFiStrango could havo tola one person that 
he reached Hotterdam, nnd another that ho wns taken at Fumes, 
Then, ogain, the companion of port of the second escape is, ao*- 
ct^rding to the brother, a uridahinman, wborous the cousin Piays he 
was lui officer of tlio srst, namoa Beainkli, The tlttu, jdace, and 
cireumstances of the parting between the two oaoapad pnaoaoia am 
altogethur difi'erunt in the two aocouiita. Both agree, howevw^ 
that L'lktyange escaped finom Ikirdoaux in an boat, TBmi 
brother makes him perfonu a omwiderablo vnyage to reach « 
Brituh fleet in tiio Bai«que Roads, while the txwsitiUKne moderoie^ 
suppores British cruisers to bo whine they wotild bn very Hke^ le 
be. at the mouth of the Garonno. A good deal of history has pre* 
banly been produced by the same prooess of imaginSitlui or kn» 
perfect recollection to which wo owe there aceonnta, but it is net 
often that we have so good an opportuiiH)' of oeoiMwnflgt^ working 
of two diflTerent minds upon tne reme fimla. Wo can oidy hope 
that the family of li’Kstninge may fiouriah, fisr tliey made goad 
soldiers, and as Speoial Oorrespondonts they would be unrivalied. 

It is not wonderful that the " rsoolhaetions ^ of a vatentashoukl 
beqDme obscure after the kpie of sixty yeoia, and it is likely 
tiu^ the author will ever he oiaAed aa au uuthurity w 
riie histoiy of the Peninsular War, Yet hia ptetiiro re hie 
own share in it is intreesting, and probably oenect. His (hthw 
oommaoded the Hinge CounW Miutia, and aa imwar^ of one 
hundred men had voluiiteceod mm to the yiet aiegaiiient, tha 
Duke of York gave him a oommiasion in that regiment without 
purohaae. He marched up his volunteers ftovi Portsmouth te 
Ashford in Kent, and had Home troulde in eotxiag these wUd 
Iriihnien akmg the march. They were un s f U M aL fmt ready frir any 
low that tai^ turn up. He rode at thrir head, playing irish 
tunes, net very well, on the fiuts, and they stopped alonr 
cheerily to their nativeuiis. In those dajei the Irish nw reehurei 
eould be obtained in almost any quantity, and it was lapidly eon^ 
verted into soidrars. Ensign L’Eatomce and hia men werereori 
equii^ and armed, marched hack to Pertamreith, and einh ar hei 
for F^in. Ho eorved in tha eai»|wmi of i8f|^ in the tlA 
Begimoiit, having for hia hrigadier (ii£r Jrim whore Uni 
eare for the young aebaltam is well shown in the foBcare- 
ing eUny. . L'Eatniige riiowed Sir Jehn .Byng Sm hare akin 
re his fbot, both shoe and ate ri d i y heuM worn t hene gh . Sir 
John eaad, ** I think I here m pair of shore that I will 


rimU not ha 


• F" 

lend yoo,’^ which he did, adffingi, ^ I „ , 

to tahs theni brak when we mtat enr own hagpgn.” Tto 
LTheniMpvoarisedaBd pratenred, "ijhoegh they were nasrly hf 
that thpe in the arate of mgr old nailHdr jenea” He deenrihre n 
retreat in Mm fi rre n mn. He eaw « gentlanren in a Une 
m&tevftndbneatMdm reranl tetridiivin AeoMMitte dfaeorioii 
SoS’or^m^toMtlutod 
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It is odd if ttn thoiiaaod BrIlUh maaat §bow tMr Imsw to 
tUrfy thoQWUid nenchmea.^ Ittrai Pidxm. His divitkiii wm 
in too tmr, and they wero Mingflroek upon it Howow; thb 
gimm of did not laat long, and the i!etmt woo conthiuad. 
Next nUMtniw the French amy inede e inoit determined attack co 
the aUioi. J/EetraDm aaw a battalion of Portngneie acattered and 
imming lika madi ana a large body of French moiaeed the poaition. 
He thought thin^ were lookinff bad^ but immediately afterwards 
he aaw a regiment of red-coMt go at the French column like 
huUdoge. The PVench etood their ground wonderfully, and for 
a moment it appeared doubtful what the iaaue would he; 
but juet aa the regiment got within a few paces of the 
eolumn he aaw the two ooloura go out in fWmt of the Ime 
almost up to the French bayoneta, tlw battidion followed, and drove 
the French before it This regiment wna the aiat Fusiliers. One 
of the enaigns who carried ita coloura was F^randa Kussell, whose 
jag L'Eatiange had been at school ''Hurray for AVestmiusterf'’ 
sold he. The French attack fhiled and they retreated, and the 
Britiih havlnff been reinforced took again their old position. 
Monntinff a hm he met aa ofELeer in hot pursuit of a round loaf of 
bread which waa rolling down it. This was another cousin, not 
the hero of the escape uom Bitsche. They were a hghting family 
this of LTlatrange, at we hear of four youths who were in the army 
at thif time, and luao of their uncle, who commanded the 3tst at 
Albuera, and then commanded the 26th Regiment. He rode from 
Gibraltar all acroee Spain, on a holiday, to visit his old rurps at 
Toulouse. There was hard fighting beioro Toulouse was reached. 
On the night of December 12, 1813, the author was in com- 
mand of toe most advanced nicket, not far from the walls of 
Bayonne. He heard a rumbling noise all night, and appre- 
bended that which actually occuired. Marshal Souit mov^ his 
amy through Bayonne in the night, and attacked the British in 
the morning in their position of Vieux Mouguerre. Sir Jplm Byng < 
took the brig’s colour of the 3iat out of tne hands of the ensign ! 
who carried lt,aQd headed a chaige on a heavy column of the | 
auMiilants. For this he had the colour of the 3111 in his armorial 
boariuDga, and the wor^ " Vieux Mouguerre,” and as supporters 
two mnadiera of the regiment. The battle of Toulouse was well 
ieen^ the author without his being called upon to take any 
active part in it. The Spaniards, who commenced the attack, wero 
unable to make any impression on the French lines, and were in 
foot driven back, and it waa not until Lord Wellington sent 
a considerable number of red-coats to the front that the tide of 
battle turned. For a long time L’Estrange was in despair of the 
result ) the fire sometimes retiring filled him with dismay, and the 
advancing fire was slow and apparently indecisive. Too interest 
of thet^ recollections " ceases with the taking of Toulouse. 


SYLVIA’S CHOICE.* 

H ad CMee been stronger, it would have been a very 

charming book indeed. As it is, it belongs to the school 
which deals ui piuiseworthy intentions rather than completed 
achievements j but, being so good aa it is in ports, we can only 
lament ^t it should not bo excellent all through. Its mam fault 
is a want of workmanlike thoroughness. We find a certain im- 
nrobabllity in the droumstances and a latent inharmoniousness in 
the characters which disconoert the attentive reader. The strong 
become at times weaker than the weakest, the resolute are vacil- 
lating, the cold are impetuous, the self-restrained self-revcaling. 
One soarcely knows what line theauthor really meant to take when 
ahe began, and whether the qualities she gives her people are to 
foe accepted as manners put on for a purpose, or as cunrHctenstics 
integral and inalienable to the nature. Sylvia horeelf is one of theso 
puiuing compounds. Afieotionate, submissive, and resolute, she 
u now on her knees before her mother and grandp^uts, now 
standing foot to foot in open opposition against ^em ; fascinated by 
her newly-found fiither’s gentlraess and love on the one side, on the 
other she is distracted by her own inherent humility weighted hy 
ihe sense of home disapprobation. Yet she is not meant to l)o 
vacillating and without a central principle of action \ only composite, 
with a heart which we may call many-sided and impressionable 
more than most, and a consoienoe not innocent of the art of making 
morrl bugbean out of moonshine. 

But in spite of a certain fluidity of character, a certain exogge- 
laied childishness of demeanour and description, mote exasperating 
than entidng, Silvia is a very sweet and ohaming girl, though 
ws think that Misa Oraik haa allowed too little for the deter- 
mining influence of habit That shaip and sudden change from 
the luxuiy and material reflnament of Uhester Square to thesorttid 
noverty of the little back-parlour behind the shop in Exeter Street. 
Brompton, is one which scarcely reads like tmm. We can weM 
Imagine the girVs delight in her kind and gentle fother even when 
found ee a petty working watchmaker living in miserable lodgii^ 
In a dingy by-street ; but we eeaiosly think ehe would have left 
her old Some to go and live with him if the authoritiee there hnd 
opnmted her the privilege of visiting him, as they ^d substantially 
in spite of their bard wci^. For though btf gtandfotherTw 
William Falkland, says she is to dioose between, them and niau 
they do not throw her off even when the malms her dectiAn againsi 
tiMm, but trim her out to balls and parties like any other 
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ypmig lady of some^, while she coolm and JkaMa gt 
jbmtar Street: eauaing bet to lead the Bfe^^as Bfc 
of a second Oinderella, whose foiiy godmo^ f J****!^?^ 
soon as she entered the precinctB of Brompton. AB this 
k of OOUIM lool^ rt from the pokt Hmt of 

society, and is not wnat ordiiiary gentlemen and bote would 
have done. In the first place, we entirdy doubt m Ha a i lhood 
of the Falklands suffering their son-in-law to drift Into each 
desperate need in the bepnning of things. He might bs biok- 
boneless, weak, uneeitain, but the social status of a rich bsoalw 
would have ensured some kiud of post whore ability in thw diief 
was not needed provided ha had a dsver subendinateifto do 
the real work ana ke^ his leader straight before ther world. 
There are thousands or men with less of chaiaoter than 
Richard Buncombe possessed who are well piovided for by the 
simple force of birth and connexion ; and the FaUdands would 
have seen to this for their own sakes. But, granting that he was 
sent off to Queensland as Miss Oraik’s euSy goes, and that he 
came back again, as is said, secretly, and yet not keeping hia 
incognito with either tact or determination, we cannot bift think 
that something would have been done for him even then, and 
that, being pmorce acknowledged, he would have also been 
assisted. As the case stands, it is a curious imbroglio, iuoh 
ns people of society would have been careful not to fliU into, 
and which a veir little tact might have obviated. His. Dun- 
combeb quasi-widowhood was ended by her husband's re- 
appearance; and that he had reappeared was no secret, 
owing to his own confession to Oolonei Oubitt, who talked or 
it openly, and to Sylvia’s preference for him over her fonuer 
guardians. In sucii circamstanceB, then, the only rational 
course was obviously either to denoimoe the man as an im- 
postor and refuse to believe his story, or to make the best of a 
Dad job and put a good face on a disagr^ble matter. Mrs. 
Buncombe, who is painted as selfish, calculating, and worldly, loses 
all her wits whenever a pinch comes, and has no more seR-control 
or judgment than an nysterical schoolgirl. And neither Sir 
William nor Lady Falkland does much better. Yet the calm and 
calculating temperament is calm and calculating all through, and 
never more so than when brought face to face with unpleasant 
conditions whieh only skill and coolness can turn from iU to good. 
It was this thoroughness which made the mastery of Becky 
Sharp, and it is just for want of this thoroughness that the 
character of Agnes Buncombe and the story of SylMt Choice foil 
to pieces in every page, and cannot be made to cohere by any 
process known to us. 

We confess ourselves unable to see the charm which must have 
existed in Mr. Britton to have gamed Sylvia’s love so quickly and 
BO strongly. " A tall, sallow man,” who keeps shop for his nriend 
Richard when this last is obliged to go out on Dusineas, more 
direct than polite, and at times more bearish than even the 
directest need be for honesty, he does nothin, says nothing 
that seems to gi^^ sulHcieut reason for j^lviaa iksdna- 
tion. lie is ovid^tly an honest-hearted man, hut bis oontemot 
fur sode^ and the world, for riches, station, and all the artifloiid 
goods of an artificial order of things, hM that curiously un- 
satisfoctory ring which is always audible in the renuncianon of 
the unaccepted. The tub of Diogenes ceases to have any special 
significance when it is the best lodging to be had ; and the demo- 
cracy of a proUimre is quite another thing from that of the 
aifiuent aristocrat it was easy for Mr. Britton to deigpise pl^ 
Bures which he could not taste, and abjure temptations to vAdch 
be was not exposed. Had Miu On^ made him more of a 
conventional ^tleman, she would have strengthened her work ; 
and had she left out all that unpleasant epSode of hia illnesB, 
she would have done better for her subioct and her art A 
hero shown aa a rude, crabbed, selfish invalid b a hero too much 
according to the estimate of the traditionary valot do chandtro 
to be delightful, and as a study of foscination he b a 
Although the sick-room scenes may be natuxally coneeived and 
painted, they are not the less out of the region of true arl^ and 
disagreeable to read. Again, a minor objeenon^oes the know- 
ledge of cooking come ^ instinct P Sylvb had certainly never 
leomt that art practically while at Chester Square, yet ehe at 
once jumps into perfection, and is able to do that most of 

all things— cook for an iniwd " to the turn ” without ajqventioe* 
ship or practice. Heroines have odd qualities assigned to tibm sa 
a rule, and more virtues than come naturally to uieb abaie; but 
the jpowor of cooking chops and boiling arrowroot withoat a 
previous apprenticeship goes a little beyond the ordinaiy line; 
and, touchmg as it does a subject on which every one can form 
hb own opimon, provokes comments not fovouxmUe to MbiOi^b 
ideas of girlish possibilities. ^ 

Yet, v^th all its shortcomings, and what we iimiist its 

inherent defoet of vreakness, SulMo Oudee W A boob 
enough. We wbh that Mrs. Buncombe bad bsso. A tw less 
detestable^ and that the kindness of heart Jyt^imdmfoisdfc tim 
hard uppw omst of vrorldliness in botii Bb WiBfaafo Asd Imdy 
Ftikland hid been more gsneiouabfloeft^a^ jMjNMim 
fo^ such or iueh a thing, and thentomidbw^ imlrifilitont m 
smaUest dianmtio leforenoa to “ 
gmdly method of deliaeatien. 
theae diiiactom which MfoaOmlb 
useabadiOmcaiedtoMrfbntiendiS 
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\tlfy, SlHduiittd hannd wUh a good aoto ^ nm «im %om 
»;Bii|gpttfflmt taaiguJ with a l)ad one. IQa adtiee in it 

ii9tar to ‘IibmS firom known ikulti im etflinr aida, bitt to itrilFo m 
imidiai^paMDlble after perf^^ Aswlfktliau^lidtdamiiiaii 
edio Inaitled a liandec^ fool in the bope ihctlne dhildran might 
inhaaritthfir ikther*a braina and fbeir motWs looks, but adio found 
that it tinned out just the othsar wagr, so Mr. Bwkeley has re- 
mnked that foults in dogs* aneoitoiB are more apt to reproduce 
tbemedtrie than horoditaiy yirtuea. And, to pam on from hound* 
breeding to pheuaant-ietting, her^ too, he calls attention to a 
miftike winch is Tory cominonly mw bj^ kegponi. They eru in the 
habit of putting out the coops on a atnp of sward cut out of the 
long grass that they leave standing all around by way of a refuge 
itit the ^nng birds. The conaeq uenee is that the young plieaaints 
get wet and chilled in rain, and either lose themselves on their 
way home, or catch diseases and die afterwards. What Mr. Bcrke- 
Im recommends is to Choose a piece of ground that is eomj^mtively 
war, ao that the keeper can nave hia charges continually under 
bis way of cover and ahdtor from the sun, it is quite 

•uffiment to throw down some boughs under which they will run, 
and another advantage of this plan is that it exposes them to less 
dangar from ground vermin. But wo may have said enough to 
■how that the book is profitable os well os amusing, althoii^ the 
leader will of course exercise his own disoretiou in the way of 
dapping. 


AMERICAN LITEBATDRE. 

D B. F. LIEBER’S Chil lAbtrty and Sdff-Otnemmmif. not* 
withstanding the name of the author and the many Gomiftn 
chssacteristies of his woric, is nevertheless a really Ameriw book, 
both by local origin, language, and, what is mcixe important, the 
national ideas and institniiont which the writer has m view, and 
to which he eontmuallv refers to iUnstrate bis theories, eithtsr by 
way of example or of antaronism. The tendency to an abject 
Wmhip of the tight divine <n numbers, which inlects all American 
writings on political ethics or political philosophy, is m'iilont even 
in the work of this Gorman thhiker, though his own princlplos 
are most qipo^ to that principle. If he shows a jairceixtion qf 
the rights of individuals and minorities, an appreciation of the 
wduB of checks on popular sovoroignty, and a roverenoe for cotisii* 
AarioBsl privileges when opposcid to the will of the multitude, 
these asntimeuta, heretical as they sound in the ears of contein* 
fomrj American moralists and politicians, seem to have been 
Impirod and oonfirraeil less by tne author's iiiciopondent thought 
than by riu» fact that ho wrote before tlie sword had swept away 
ihe fmees and limits of numerical domination. At that time 
there ware real and very practical houmb to the power of a mere 
minority t the Constitution was still a name to conjure will), an 
oldeet of formal raverHneo to the North and a line of dofetioe 
m^ jealously guarded by the South, even though the rising Be* 
pahhoan party was openly founded on an assumption of supe- 
riority to all restraints imposed by the .tnmty which crested 
the Union. A rrafassor in the Univexsity of South Carolina 
in 1853 necessarily wrote in a diflerent tone from tliat which 
would M adopted by a l^Kifosaor in Now York or MsmaohusetU) ; 
nty years jater', for he wrote amid utterly difi'eront sor- 

..1 under tlie influence of domiaant principles nlto- 

reiie. Ifr. Lieher^s book gives few iiuiieatious of that 
ndonoe of thought and originality of view which would 
have enabled him to resist a strong currant of thought and sym* 
yathv ^mosff all around him running in a piirtiouW din'otion ; 
wor oosB hs msplity that extensive kn^ledge of national diverai- 
.t&ss, of rite pmical history of distinct races, sod of the true 
snsading and ra ss ono of institutions diflerant from those among 
Wbkih hs^livsd, that might have shown liim the unsoundnesn- of 
WMidlusiiiDS dbaam from a single ease. We regard hb work, then, 
WWlwrus illustrstuig the views prevalent when it was first written, 
■gpedblly smnsjg the more moderatestaiesmen of both parties, than 
UBU pfob^egauist thedootrines now in the oseemdant. And, after 
m ol^eGWonB to popular despotism are pale and feride eompofed 
wdih his denunciations of all other forms of tyranny, even while 
As knows that popular lynoiny is the one great donvw against 
whieh Iri ought to wsm his adopted country. Some of Dr. 
'Wooiisyb notes are much more oatapoloen and purptuelike than 
Dr. Liebsrb text^ Still we hme to aoknowledgs in the latter a 
>fliiiMpter of amphatio (uotest agtdnst the Tulgsr and stupid fliUaey, 
^Vnuapuli vaKBei,’*andteraoog»i8saolmapiir^msi(inofthe 
iralue ofpenaanent institutions, as strong and vanoua aad ea mu* 
tusRy mdependent as possible, as the only protsotion, under a 
demoBsacy, aguiast the worst kind of oezdvriited tyranny. On 
suoh general topics Br. Idehar often writes with suffioieBtly 
ipwd sense end pmetioil desinsss, though saroly with foroe of 
umuBMVt mrmovmty of iliustmtieii. It is whea we eeara to the 
smriwi of purikouar pmbleiBs, or tfau dasewnon of pectieular 
Mats t o sesM wham eithar orij^nal thought or eonrset knowMie 
^jisuecnihEed**4hiit he hnahs down. Fer earampk, on the institotkii 
stf aSasoiidOhsmhBr, w**Hoamm Li(|^tare,**niitheri^ 
wditar has an idea to sfiord u^aad wa only thing that scrandb 
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'Hiem is no eeseatiil fr U fer eu ce atewe so w ludBihMWt m frHW 
Chmnbera and a <usl thsiM^kr 

the Estates in the pertiaite meUbad tn wladb it Mm 
England was almestx matisrof aesulent. All other frtata whiA 
in modem times havea^fopted the fiesendOliBmlmr faavewMaal 
it from ns. Dr. Lieber and Br. Wecds^fiuicyihit it has auaMiiai 
only in Engludi-speaktag eeunlrifli, and twt it has miaamMM 
all these. The truth is that it hm suosesded onty wdiei wtpi w 
were meens of giving a dkiiiwd bssb of power te the Upper Bihy 
— in England, through the mebtenoe df un ^ hevedsrary tSaod* 
torial pemge ; in Amerioa, through the carpoeste individuiitty 
of the State. And heeause the Animieaa dftstei were the 
centres of on almost national feeling, and pessiuicihi of in ehaest 
sovereign power, the American Semte, .wdiese msattbarawm^ 
•ented them, was, when Dr. lAeber wrote, the xnoet poerasfiil of 
Second Cfaambera^he only one more|Mmerfril Ihun^that whish 
directly represented the people. In our odontes dralAu^rietive 
Ootmeu is almost as mat a ndlura as on the'Contxnaut. 
little perception b shown of the true cfaaraoter of theJIissiaA 
autocracy, the most thoroughly popular and repMUoatsthw 
despotism tho world has seen, or 01 the causes which enabled 
Icon 111. BO easily to establbh a Ofcsaraan Bmpira on the rtuni 
of tlie Republic. Some detaib are well touched iqpoii—- as, for 
example, tno absence of friat lespoiiBibiKty of evuty ofliesr for 
cvciy ill^l act which would oause English pedieemen to shrink 
from such arrests as those oflloeember 1851 ; but Ihe gmssl 
causes of the Presfdontb triumph, and of the poracaual halmite sf 
France to are hardly glanced at. Want of *^iuantu* 

lions ** has certainly not been among thesto causes. Dr. djieber 
neither apprecintes the rooted hatred of the Kepuhlic, us asso* 
cmied with mnibacre and pillage, which prevailed umoag wtl 
respectable Frenchmen of the last generation, nor frio real 
attractions and even solid merits which were minglad with ^the 
many evib of the Empire. 

The Reports of the New York Ohamher of Oommerco* are always 
interesting. They eoiaditutc almost the only souroo fiwm whiw 
English readers eon learn what the educated mercantile aristocrat 
of tlie United States really think about the difTerent financial 
vagaries and economical heresies of those Federal legblaiors in 
whose eliHstion they have lung lost all iuduonce and ail interest. 
If we want to know what they have to say on either side of such 
questions, we must seek it in the debates of that Chamber, for it is 
there, and not in Oungress, that those who own the great oominsr* 
cial wealth of Amerioa ora represented and listened to. If we seek 
tfaoir eolleetivo verdict on the matter, we may possibly foil to gather 
it correctly from the votes ojftthe Chamber, hut we should novar 
dream of looking for it in the (Senate or the House of Uepresentatives. 
Chie of the must important purls of the present volume {1673*4) 
b the record of a doMte on the extension or limitation of the oiu^- 
rancy, with a view to the reeumptioii of cash paymonte. A Oom* 
initteo had reported agaiiist any reduction of the currency, pleading 
that the Bank of England had to contract ibe cunenqy miply ht 
order to render ca^i paymsnts possiUe, that this causetl grast 
inconvenience, and that therafure the carrency should sot ho eon* 
traoted before the resumption of cash payments. As this ia sacoai* 
panied b}' a remark on the very high prandum of gold, or depreoasp' 
tion of paper, and as nothing Imtcootraction con hri^ the ourreapy 
to par, tins b a virtual postponement to the Greek Kalends Of tbs 
resumption of cash payments, or the fhlfllment of United States* 
promisee to My.’’ The matter was keenly dboueeed, bat tbs 
cowardice which shrinka from s sharp, tlioui^ saving, oueration 
was predominant with the majority. Redemption would be a 
blesaing, hat ooutriustiiin would ho a terrible trial, and a great mai^ 
could not stand it. Fortified against shame by niuuhen. Ike 
Chamber indulged its Blixinking nerves, and saiietioned the Goin- 
mittee’s Report, lonviiig the acwwlodged evil unUraohedL They 
did, however, go so fer as to itepreic^ any frnrtfaac inarasae of 
the currency Myond the praeent It bnicnr that if tbs 

merriiauts of New Yorl^ who ofsiD clssMsmust feel meet kmnty 
and directly the inbchiefe and perils of a cumeiiqy of vs aying 
value, cannot make up their minds to the pain of ths fii^ oten 
towards a rastoration of financial order and a redamptum ^ > 
the public credit, there b no grant hopo from other 
ter, until some sharper knsotu have beought homo 
tbe real state of the ooae. 

Miss Julia Duhring’s IWoBophin^s and umvm iMutmm 

of the mas c u l ine metejdiystcbn, combined with the ^ f aramsy 
of a women writing on tepba withwhbhshe has aemyahmiw 
aequMBtanoe. ****^Tm b hnTimTfir rnmnsratTrolrlltii^ slmetiTld l^ ' 

feseed wihjeet in the vduiira Tboo;^ 

identify philoBophy with mo^^ rimrtlr 

weeds to dbriiiguirii i|diUpso|nien and foob im ; 

which metayhystes hmnooraioen^wwdM 
rato a series ef fosqubitbos on thmgsas 
.w»ected with aseh other and ij 
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afpm- twwlgrHphift puigm to iU mshat 

iato tWr^liSM «i 
i(|9lMtt---ipidte nodco and Bam atand impart aa 
OUna k banlj named, and A»jria altogether for* 
SSmbu 12ia xeat— that 1% nxfectioaJUk the whole— of ^bookia 
to tik Fourth OiviiUaatloo, Chriatkmty : and on 
^beMwj of the GhthoSan weild down to the year 1S30 it eon* 
teina not a kot nor an idea which can be new to edu- 
cated men, nor deee h gim aiieli an ontUno aa might be 
of Bome aerrioe to the i^orant. The ndiouloua pretenaiona of tho 
title-page, contraated 'mth the miaerable performance in the body 
of the bool^ ampaaa anythkig of the aort that we can rememhitf 
even in our enmcneeaf the aohjevemeotB of American nuiTeiy* 

Of Bamoea iVkir)*, byBIr. J. Morae, nearly two-thiroa are oc* 
ee|M by that eaafiil immbaa from, whieh the dremee of Endiaiih 
men, frm the liord Oha^ Juatice to the humhleat feeder of tho 
jomnel% have hwn laifrfy deBveied. The roat of the volume is 
lEQedbgrveij brief eoeoimta of the tiiak of Tropmaom, Prince Fieire 
Bonaparte, end aome AmerioaP murdeieaaea. The only ease that 
deaervea a word of mention is that of the Meteor, lu this 
eai% uBBordMiy to Ifrr. Morn, it waa allowed on both sidae 
that Ateffriten law and Ameri^ practice entitled the vaaael to 
her zeleeie* But the case waa ao atrietly analogoua to that of the 
MeStmmm that the Oovermnent inaiated on and obtained her coa- 
deaanattOB os "gfounda of ifkate policy ’* alone; on the plea that 
her eequrtal would give England an muiwer iu the Amcirioaa 
elaim at Geneva which could not be aafely put into our handa. 
Of oourae, if thk be true, the American (K)vomment admitted the 
diahoneaty of its demanda ; I6r it allowed that by American law the 
waa innocent, and ineieted that her caeo*waa parallel to 
of tho ^kAofiuL Mr. Morae ought to know what ia poeaible in 
Amerlc^ courta bettor than we do, and we rimply talci^ tbia story 
aa he »yea it. But whether it be true or not matters little ; every 
one wno has jnvea any attoution to tho ffubject is fully aware tliat 
the United Sktea h^, from 1800 to iSoo^ released a score of 
AlabatnoB (and of vessek fnlly armed and equiftped, as the Ah^ma 
waa not) to prey on the oommefoe of nations with which America 
was ait peoao, m allowed them to bring their prizes into American 
waters fdr pioteetiou into the bargain. 

** Abut,** in u vcdiune entitled A§ It SktOdd Bet, treats the 
qusstioB of female soffirage from a somewhat novel point of view. 
He repudiates the doctrine that, if woman is to claim the rights of 
man, ahe must perform the dutM fqsparently oj^erlook^f alto- 
gether the capital ket that every citizen is bound in the l^t resort 
to defbnd his country by force of anna, and that all franchises rest 
nltinuitely on this onligutioD. He dweihi chiefly on the ides that 
woman has in her hands, in the ediioatiua of young, a power 
flir groaterthun that of the Ballot, and needa no other. As ho seems 
to remed the ^eaticn aa one of uigeiit moment, it would l» 
if hdoadconrioBfcdalittlemora cai^uUy the dilemma suggested by 
aome Badioal opponenta of female suffrage in this eountiy — namely, 
the posribility tlmt a maiority of women should pass laws which 
*tb^ majpritv of men would resist by force. Bonzeeentath'n insti- 
tiKtiona will not prevent the collision, even if they sofiben it ; and 
when once physic^ force is on the side opposed to the law, not 
merely one law, but all law, ia in danger. 

No Sex in Eduexttm $, by Mhk Duiky, contama soma seoaiblB 
zemarka on the mischief done to female ho^th by other cauaea than 
oveoMitudy, and on the wholesome moral eflkct of school occupation 
and sdiooft discipline. But on her main topic sha writm ^eer non- 
aanae} and, rather to our euipiiae, ^betrays a total ignorance of 
what haa hem written by ph^iolog^ of all aecta and parties (in- 
cludiBg warn advocates of her cause) bn the relation— we might 
Uhnost say the xelatioii of antagoniam — ^between the brain and the 
distinctive faBok ornmtaatkm. Herwhole argnment is baaed on 
the tadt aaanniptioti that there ia no such special relation— e fallacy 
wbioh ia Sft one* ibtal to the vriiole atrnctm of her reasoning. 

Two tttewatmg works |f on the mmeralogy and the goM-fieida 
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t yiMim T&dAore*. ChSmoHU Treppmmm, Prm§e Pierre 
^Meuor. Mre. Pair. By John T. Btene, 
Jariwa .Beitim: UtUsbBrown^^ Loadoa: Tmhiior A Ce. X874. 

Autlwrof Aa fflie Would Hava le 
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on mnsmt of tiw sunmii'uSSlg^^ AW! 
ma^y wchmia^ mBot the tmkk ^ 

Englmkibriiprivakk Bk 

tteqpuMtkn aa If Em^ wme tkawkdthaC f 
pke. The repork of Nova acotkn k ii i i all| |i| i | P 3 
that their couatiy mic^t W mada wUh wmeWl 

aathe inconvenkjDees <d acaaan and tempiB^ 
aeriouak with outdoor work and wlih rnaigiitm 1 

indoor Jabour or mining industry (jGar the i 

no efleoteven atthehiSimtkvalatwldchofialeeamnnAi^A^^ 
worked), and lha aup^y k adoemde to keep iRm Ikttik hAdW 
of Eiuoj^ going for centuriea. la the Btotea ettricutt^ 
generations to come have greater attxacriona man lUiiimiktUHIt 
especially aa koilitiea of ooaiwitiikBtMMi and the spread of elvii^ 

turn dram the popularion of the bleak New Kiigkml BhkmAwimda 

tho rich inland regiom and the ap ka di d tpuhorp on iibn BhaMk 
eoaat wheraaa Nova Seotia k marWL out by nataia aa a mani*« 
kotuiW rather than an agrieultimd country^ Hit folA^Mdsaaa 
said to oe among the rictiest in tho world ; and as tbuy da nai 
afford much (mnurtunity for photr or aurkea< dig|ring% minhig 
oompamea woukL have atUo difficulty in olkaktkgkhbiir edna 
marcet price of thacokny. Lahour ia cheapac^uM tha ykUf of 
ore per ton of quarts is wmi to be deoidadly kag^ tkim eiMkr 'ki 
Auimia or CaUfririiia; it k oonipamlivelyt near Idverpuel t and 
there seems reason to believe that capital awl mteiptimygwb^ 
by adequate knowledge acquired and appliedton the iwit, might 
produce as large fortunes out of tlie quarts mines of the various 
nelds named in the little volume before ua as out of any other 
excimtional field of lucrative industry. 

Mm. Scott's Nome ae It le * ctmtains some grapblc dmcrMfclis 
of the grauihwt cksmeal mint and ectdmkatkal butldingaiif mSme 
— the beet chapter being that which deak with tha pgasanit^ ap^ 
peanince anti rtnusining inscriptions and monuments of the Oaia^ 
combs. Its great ^dsmet Iks in the writaris ignorance of olasaical 
antiquity, wuicli is complete and aotneliinea provoidag, arid 
suggests a auestion whether one who does not oven underatand Ule 
language of the inscriptions ahe quotes had any right to Oenna IbN 
wa^ aa an instructor of her countrymen on subDecta ef'ao much 
real value and intoveat. 

Tho Boetot and SHdkni t by Chriatopfaer St Garmab, Was ^ 
originally published ini 5 1 8, and is probably the iiretEpgi kh keasise 
on English law that was given to the world through the printing 
press. The present volunio nppmie to be a re^mt of a U^r 
edition, revisiHl by the W. MucaolL whose name appears on the 
title-page ; but it is nevertheless of grtmt antiquity. Ik curious 
Rtateiueiits of the doctrines of our law ns they stood before aomo 
of the principles which ore now quoted aa frntdamekrtal had haaii 
adopU^— while aa vet no 8taitute of limitatimNi appBed' k kud, 
and while tlie morality, if not the legality, of lines and reoov^ae 
to defeat entails wos yet lui open mieid Ion— enable the lua^ 
to realize, as perhaps no historioal wctlc could da, the s t rau gwa s aa, 
and y«t the faiinliHritj, of the institutions with which it deids^ to 
perCHiTe bow vast ore the alteratiotta wbiefa onr nyatem of' kvr liaa 
undaigoiie, and jot how completely ita framevim immiim tho 
s o m a. If Muchall or rik Gortuam ware to antav lha Oouafta d West- 
minster Hall to-<lay, nothing would at fh'st strike him as utterly 
iflrangB or unintelUgible ; k would not be till h^ came to HiMis m 
the arguments of counsel and thodecialim of the judges tbaW ha 
would Hjiprehend tlie revolution which thrse eanturkt^amlva half 
have ellf^ted not only in our actual law, but in tha ideas and 
convioiiona by which ita intarpretatioii is regukied. Pmbibfy 
tbreo>fourths of the loanritig of thia book axe paa by ; and yet 
there is souroely a page in which wit are mA remuuisd of the algni- 
ficanM of existing forms, or the origin of phrases whose life and 
meaning have since passed out of them. 

Mrs. t'^umess's Cotwordance to Skokepearde PoemeX inquires Op 
more than mention at our hands. It professes of cohrae (0 give 
every word that oeeura in the poems, and the paasogea in whim it 
kto beftiand. 

The third volume of Count RumfureVs Wethaf eontaUm papers 
on the cuuatruction of flusplacca and chimtuya and ecooetiucai 
consumption of fuel, which nnhapnily have not become antiquated 
through the progress of the lost half-century. 

Mr. Waxnar'a Baddock, aud Thai Sort of Thing || ia^ pkasantly- 

* Borne u» It l» ; brine JieminimenrrM of a Vieit to the ^ Cite of the 
CararoT By Mrs. U. it. Anlhor of ** IMy IImiii in hmeo,** 

** Glimpses of Life in Africa/’ Ac. With iJJtMirationii. PhihididpftU > 
hippincott A O). London : TrUbnnr A Co. 

t Thr Doctor and SUuirut ; or, IHehyeeo bettreen a D*te(or of Didniig 
and a Stwfmt in the Lana of Bnotand ; mnOemie^ the, Omunde ef thorn 
iMmM, together with Qneeinme aeef Oemt e&neeming the PguHg th/trwaf, 
Rovised and CorrovUd hy WilHain Mariudf, Chtitl;, to whieb ase sdM tw» 
pScyTini eottnemlag Huite in Chonoesy hy kih|HaaMi, t, A ilSfHescfcm of a 
Herjoantat tbo LaiM of BagUvuL to cecuk IMils AlogadAy‘sdtiiilMlt 
of the said I^ws of Kngland, fas a P iala gac in EngUah between a lioctdr of 
PIvinfty and Che said student. 11 . A lUCle Trsatiso Coonendng WifU of 
hubpesna. Cincinnsti: Clsrliff A'Ca London t Tidbner A Co, 1874. 

X A Omeordatue to SMtpaad'e poane: on indeeio man fPordtherdn 
arnkmud ByMte.BmemuaenxdMmam. V^dkddfkhnt 
Cki, Limdoe ; 'BrUfaMV A Gote iSfu, 

I The Chhnukio Wbrkt if Ctmml Bnm/krA Publkhsd by the Amerfcan 
Aeademy of Aria awl ficfancaa, VoL iiL Boeton. Xwidoa i Trttbaer A , 
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wAttm aoe^mit of a tour in the Maritime p^ncee of the Domi« 
aioiL lOaa Vaneeva noTel, Lois Carrot in dtatingaiahed for a 
lather nune aflbeted atyle and rather weaiEer aubatanoe than are 
common agmyug the American deaerihen of Amenean^ home lile 
•ndaoeneiy. Sams Women's Jlsarts^ ia the title of a aei;^ea of 
dioart tite whoae apirit and aubjeot it aptlT auffgeata. PapaU Oipn 
OM t u Aother fiction with a puxpoae tolmbly well marked^ but 
not altogner overriding the author'a object aa a tale-teller. Miea 
Bhaarda Autumn Muetngs ) belong to mat claaa of poetry which 
liaa met with scant mercy from the daya of Horace to thoee of 
Hiayley, or from thoae of Byron to our own end though H. H. 
Hndaon’a || poems nae above that level, the* author hue not always 
known, in indulging a decided taate for the practical, which gives a 
favour of originality to the volume, how to steer clear of the 
pzoaoie. 

* Lois Carrol ( or. Her Two Sdtfee, By Buna S. Vance. Diiladclphta : 
Lippiacott & Go. Loiidi^ TrUbiier k Co. 1874. 

+ Some WomeiCe Hearte, By Louise Chandler Moulton, Author of 
** Bed-tliiie Stories.** Boston: Koberto Brothers London Bainpson Low 
fit Go. 1874. 

} Fapa^e Own OirL A Novel. By Mario Rowland. New York 
Jean F. Jewett. Boston Lee k Shepard Loudon . Trtlbnor k Co. 1874 

4 Autumn Mumnge^ and other Poeme By Kllsabeth llasard. I’hila- 
hia i Llppinoott k Go. London : TrUbner & Co 1874. 

H Pome, By H. B. Hudson. Boston. Osgood k Co London 
TrObnsr k Go. x874. 
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HOME RULE 

liyTS. DlBBAElit would have committed a grave mis- 
JXJL idee if he had refused Mr. Bm an opportunity of 
vropoiriiig his Home Bole Resolutions. There may perhaps 
b jitila direct»adyantage in disensBing a proposaJ which 
^he House of Commons is irrevocably 
ditf^mmed to reject; but it would have been discourteous 
te'^p<l!ie^eni a ooimiderable body of members from obtaining 
^in^imtffcnrthe'pra^^ Vrhioh they hod been returned to 
It would also have been a loss to have been de- 
of the negative proof that Mr. Burt and his political 
sillsm were not even nrepared with plansiblo -answer^ to 
the <)i)jeotioiiB which haa been repeatedly urged by their 
O]ipoiiente. The mover ^naturally* fori^ the promise 
witb^hioh his speech oommeneed, that ho would produce 
a definite rohomo. The vital question of the distri* 
tmtiotl^p£4r^^ctions between toe Imperial and Irish 
Parliaments remaiua in total dbscurity. It was indeed 
admitted that the management of international affairs 
ehouM retained by the Imperial AHsomblv; but Mr. 
Burr failed to q;cplain whethor there was to to an Irish 
Ohaacellor of the Exchequer, who should introduce a 
separate Budget into the Irish House of Commons. Ho 
also, for B uffiment reason, passed over almost without notieo 
the constitution and attributes of the Irish House of Jjords, 
which wodld necesBarily find itself in a state of imidhdiaio 
and peroetual collision with the Irish Honso of Commons. 
Aa Lord £Uuxii«otoh justly remarked, the absolute control 
ovmr OQTporato and private property would be vested in the 
local ^L^slature io which the Ministers would be respon* 
aible. The Gommauder^n-Chief of the forces' stationed 
kk Mjaiid ^oujd derive his commission from the Im. 

and it would be difficult to adjust his 
xdations w^ the Irish Secretary for War. The Irish Home 
' would have absolute power tb disTOsc of the 
con^bulfiry, perhaps for the enforcement of some Act 
which might be passed in hostility to the English 
connexion. ^ It k not improbable that the two armed 
bodiee might, find themselves opposed to one another, 
if the Xmperied Ooverbment had ocoasioa to put down 
somie iimuxTCotion by force. It may be supposed that 
there would be no Lc^ navy, with the exception perhaps 
of a lb# levehuo craisers engaged in chocking a oontraba^ 
trade with Bnglahd resulting from the probable institution 
of a pioUot^ taitf* Dr. Ball described the imaginary 
Irish Parliaffie^^ avostey; but it would soon assume a 
more'eimbitfons character by undertaking a policy which 
could scarcely be acceptablo to England.' An Assembly 
which qudowra the Roman Catholic Church with the spoils 
odthe hostib Batablishment, which imposed a ruinous tax 
on ab^tee ]hsidlq|^, or which perhaps placed heavy duties 
otttta: 4 jWrtiutimj of English produce, would not be justly 
taaed iwm pag m iri pettmesl and insignificance. 

uninteresting, althongh Mr. 
considerable oratorical power. 
Dr. pAiM contained much nn^iable i 

trdj%; must, ba^heai dirngrbei^le to patriotic Irish- 
aaeiau. HAUXiMilOM-e atmonneenumt in the name of 
fbe OppMitioas wabiniuioiialdo ahd'hot nn^portant. Mr. 1 
d i a r act siMe ^dMifa qf phun languageJUk 


of his party, plainly declared that Mr. Biitr^s proposal wat 
inadmissible, and that it could not h& adopted by nis pkrly. 
Unless his Dlcdcrc is ronndiatod bv bis late oolleairneSi or 



Unless his pledge is ropndiatod by bis late oolleagnes, or 
by the Liberals in general, the supporters of Home Rule 
have nothing to hopo from the priMimt Opposition, Auy 
attempt to form {in alliance with Mr. Bm and his sup- 


porters would have reduced the minority of the .House of 
Commons io total impoteuoo. The Liberals, when they 
recover their spirits after their nxsout disasteiCi must 
attack the possosHors of office with the aid of solM othsr , 
combination. It cannot lie said that the statistioe %hibh 
wei‘0 (juoted on either side were altogether cmr#!ndAgE 
but it IS absurd to deny the great advances 'whith Ireland 
has made in wealth and pros[H)rity since the Union. It was 
of course natural and necessary that the cmatoniary amoant 
of cant ahould bo uttemd about (Coercive Bills and similar 
instances of English tyranny. It was a sufficient answer 
that the repression and prevention of crime are the first 
objeota of ^vonimont ; and that the groat majority of the 
Irish memTOrs have habitually supported coercive legisla- 
tion. Mr. Butt’s precedents for Federal institutions 
have often been criticized and exposed. Austria and Hun- 
gary are now, like Norway and Sweden, reciproeally 
lodepondont ; nor is there any Imperial or Fodeml 
Parliament reprosenting the entire monarchy. Before the 
present terms of union were arranged, Uungaiy, which is 
supposed to correspond in the analogy to Ireland, was the 
more populous and powerful half of the Ein^nre. The 
most iuHtriictivo comparison may be mode with the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland Ijefore the Union. 
Except from 1783 to 1800, the Irish Parliament was 
entirely dopendeht on the English Government; and the 
experience of lens than twenty years, including a bloody 
roTOllion, satisfied every statesman of the impossibility of 
maintaining the connexion of the two eouuines with two 
separate Parliaments. The loaders of the Irish Parliameni, 
a^ing in concert with Fox and Sueuidan, defeated Mr. Pitr’s 
attempt io establish Froo-trade lietwTOn Englandand Ireland. 
In 1788 tliero was an iinminout danger that, if the Prince 
of Wales had refused the Regency on the conditions on 
which it was ofiered to him in England, the Irish Parlia- 
ment would invest him by acclamation with all the pre- 
rogativos of the Crown. 

The whole discussion is in fact (xmvcntional and fictitious. 
Mr. Burras only c flective argument consists in the physical 
force w'hich ho somciimes hints that he has at his back. The 
consideration might deserve more atf/cniipn if the disaffected 
part of the Irish pipulation entertained the smallest ||esire for 
any form of Federal government. It has been suggested 
in several European countries when a Republic Im liecn 
proposed, that tnere wore no Republicans to form or ad- 
minister it. It is more certain that in Ircdand (here 
arc no Homo Rulers, except the few politicians who fancy 
that it is possible to nide Feiiianism ' with a mask. 
Tie vob/rs who have elected Mr. Burr and his asso- 
ciates have often clauujrously proclaimed tlieir hostility to, 
England. , It is idle to pretend that conspirators and 
rebels would cease to pursue their , vocation when tiro 
Irish Parliament furnished tbeia, with the most conve- 
nient instrument for offix^ting their pdqrosc. At prrrsont 
the law provides an miporfcj^l^ aecuritv against sedition and 
disorder; but tbe douLuoations which iniglit bo ddlrrored 
in An Irish. Hqnso of Oommonj! would bo Irsyond tbe 
of Iqgai iirooeedingB. It is easy to imagine the cheap and 
on with which an member would 

against his eloquoot d^irniixidatiimspf the 
Whint the saom sfurtt fimud V^ui in 
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fche more solid form of leg ifilatiro measurefl, there would be 
710 tribunal resembling the Supremo Court of the United 
Stateigi to arbitrate between the Imperial and Irish 
rarliaments. Bemonstranccs against oxcess of jurisdiction 
would bo r^ected with contempt nnleas they wore snpported 
by force, or, in other words, by civil war. For the purpose 
ti attaining such cuds as these, it is proposed that 
the loyal population of Ireland should be abandoned 
to tho oppression which they would undoubtedly suffer 
under tho absolute supremacy of the majority of thenr 
countrymen. The priests w'ould divide with the dema- 

S CH tho (sntirc control of public artkirs ; and it is pro- 
I tliat tho anomaly of a holplcHs Jloiiso of Lords would 
bo speedily abolished. Tho argriinent that it is better to 
make concesBions than to encounter future nbidlions is 
answered by tho certainty tlmt tho institution of Homo 
Rule would bo immodiiitcly followed by a inovr'incnt for 
total separation. Tho division scarcely reprcsoritcd tho 
opproxiinato unanimity of tho House. Somo Irish 
monibcrs professirig to belong io tbo pOf)alnr parly spoko 
strongly against tbo Resolutions, luul Tho (VCosoi: 
I)ON was probably not ilio only member of tho minority 
who had no real sympathy with tlio f)bjocts of tho move- 
mont. Tho Irish Skckktasy, Hio IbnMK Mi.MM'fu, ami Mr.' 
Lovvi; urged forcible arguments against Homo Rule, but a 
ono.sidt'd debate i.s always listened to willi eomparativo in- 
ililferenco. It. may bo hoped that tbo discusMion will, in 
England at least, not bo s])codily rcsujjied. 


TITK nOT.D OOA.ST. 

L ord Carnarvon's Bclieino for the managemont of 
tho Gold (Joast has Ik 3 cti accepted by both Houses of 
I^arliiimont without any real opposition. If wo aro to stay 
there, it is dillicult to soo how the getioral outlines of the 
seliomo could have been made very dilferent or much bettor. 
Tho sotilement or dopeiidoncy is to he governed as a 
Crown colony — that is, tho l*i*ol/<Jctomte, though uomiuidly 
continued, is to bo replaced by th(j bonelieont (lenpotism of 
a Governor — and, if it is possible, this Governor is to bo 
kept alive by Iiaving permission to live a part of the 
year in a sanatorium or moderately healthy spot in tho 
hills. But tlio Governor w’ill not, as Mr. Ijowtiieu took 
good oaro to explain, live in his sanatorium at times 
when ho might have reason to expect that ho would bo 
fiurronudod and cut off by hostile tribes. Ho w^ould bo an 
odd sort of Qovomor if ho mado this perverted uso of 
his sanatorium ; but it is a comfort to think that Mr. 
Lowthkr, boing a new broom, Hwt?eps vory clean, and 
would not rest in piussivo coutont with his chiefs uchouio I 
until ho had got it clearly before him that thoro was no real 
risk of a Governor voluntarily remaining in a country 
house from which there was every proludiility of his boing 
carried olf as a prisoner by savages. liord Cajjnauvon lias 
boon fortunate enough to fmcl a Governor whom he thinks 
he can trust to till a very diincult and responsible post. 
Captain {Sthah.an, tho now Governor, is alrcady Adminis- 
trator of Jjitgos, 80 that, ho has local knowdodgo to begin 
with, and can estiumto the diHicultios and dangers that lie 
beforo him. ilo will havo onongii to do, and a vory dis- 
agrooablo set of pcc)^)lo to manage. But he will have ad- 
vantages which no English oflioial on the Coast has over 
had before. Ho will have a revenuoof about 50,000/. a year, 
and this year Varlinmont gives him 35,000/. to start with. Ho 
will hayt> a (Jouncil to aid, but not to override him, and tho 
Government has wisely aliandoned all nifeotatiou of culling in 
native advisors to say how tlioy think thoir neigh Ixuirs 
ought to bo govorncid. IVaotically tho Governor will do 
Vory much what he pleases, sulyoct to tho solo chock that 
ho must Buccood so far" as to make tho Gold Coast for- 
gotten, or ho will bo rooallod. To enable him to cany out 
his undortaking ho will havo a tlionsand Houssuk, under ; 
European oHicors, to protect him and frighten his enemies j 
lie will bo able to get away in tho deadly season to a spot 
of conipuTutive hcalthinoss ; and ho will enjoy tho mod<mte 
romunoration of 3,000/. a year. Mr. Hoksmax blamed the 
Government for not giving him more, and certainly tins 
sum is but a poor recorapexiBo for the constant risk of life 
on tl«o part of a really able man. But if the new Governor 
is satishod, and is really fit for liis post, tho indneement 
has been prarlically found to be suflieieni ; and it must be 
remeuiberod iliat wo have many oilicials all over the world, 
t>t>cn iu very unattractive and unhealthy places, and tl^ 
Government might have found itself sabiccted to reoum- 


etrances and petitions on all hands if the gefneral sesale of 
! pay for service in the Tropica could have been supposed to 
have been calculable according to tho standard of the Gold 
Coast, and this standard had been zmide very high. 

Mr. Hanbcrt moved, and subsequently withdrow, on 
amendment the object of which appeared to be to ^vo iihaA 
an opportunity of unfolding his views on tho prohibition of 
I arms. He considers it ridiculous that the trilra within 
I our territory should be disarmed, while tho tribes beyond 
tho border, and especially the Ashaiitecs, should be allowecj 
j to purchase arms. There is only one reply to this view oA 
i things, but then it is a very exhaustive reply. Wo cannot 
possibly prevent tho Asha n tees buying arms if they havo 
tho wish and tho money to buy them. We may prevent 
thorn getting arms from the ports on the Coast within our 
territory, hut that is all we can do. Tho Asliautees ran got 
arms c ither through the French sottloment or from tho King 
of Dauomky. Wc can disarm tribes within our limits, for wo 
can hunt up their atmis and take them away ; and it may Ito 
wi.-»o to take caro tliiit those triboH haye no arms. For ex- 
perioucr ha.s provf‘d that tho Fiintoes are totally useless in 
lime of war, whercjas if tluy were armed in time of poacc 
they might find courage to uTulc'rtake somp such enteqxriso 
I as that of pouncing on tho Governor while be wa.s at his 
country house. But wo could only disarm tho Ashantotss 
by occupying their territory, and ihis would bo to involvo 
<»ur8elvt*.s in a much heavier rcHpon.sibility than W'o should 
like to a^ssume. Tho other speak<Ta who daring tho debaio 
(lisstuited from (ho views of thu Govornmont objected, not 
to Lord Cakxaijvon’s plan, but to there being any plan at 
all. They wore for at onct? quitting the Gold Coast alto- 
gether. Sir WiLFUii) Lawson, who alone during this dreary 
SesHion has eudcavoiirod to (du'cr tho House by making 
amusing, not to say comic, speoches, put with oonsider- 
ablo force and li veil ness tho obvious arguments against 
any endeavour to set up EngliBh government in iu> 
deadly a plaro ns tho Gold Coast. Those whom wo 
rule are nut worLli ruling ; they arc a set of miser- 
iibl(*, Hlaveholding, mean cowards. Those whom wo 
seiul out to rule dio or fall ill. Those against whom 
wo have to 0Htabli.sh our rule will inevitably increase in 
power until tluy once more involve ns in a costly and 
dangerous war. If wo were free to chooso, tlipse urgu- 
mnn^p would have an incontestable weight. But it is 
dillicult to holieve that, if Sir Wii.kbio Lawson were in 
office, lio would really recommend our withdrawal from tho 
Gohl Coa.st. Tbo honour of the country is ihvolved in our 
not abandoning even such wretches as the Fantees to that 
vorigeaueo which wo have ourselves mainly provokod. We 
are Ixuiud to make an experiment honestly, and aoe 
whether wo cannot, witlvout tho sacrifice of too many 
English lives, set up a decent govermneut ia a district 
which we havo once taken u}x>n ourselves to govorw. 
Nobody likes having tho Gold Coast as an Englislt 
dependency, but no one with ofiioial responsibility can 
holji it ; and if wo are to rule it, Lord Cakxarton is quite 
right iu saying that tho only way to rule it ns to get a 
good man, ami let him have his own way with a little 
money, a few soldiers, and a sauatoriom to give him a 
chance. 


It has now become one of tho distiuguishiiig marks 
Ix^iwtHm the leading and the minor members of tho Con- 
servative Governmeut, that the former abstain from, wbilo- 
the latter are pcrmltfod to indulge in, tho phsuinro of 
haring flingH at the late Ministry. Mr. LowTHSli, although 
be is }>0Hses8ed of ummistJikablo ability, is ’ono of 
minor members of the present Ministry, and he was suro 
to staiiip hiniKolf with tho appropriate mark. It wjns 
not very easy for him io got an opportunity, as with regard 
to the Gold Coast the views of the two MiniAtries aro 
identical. But Mr. Lowtuer xvas not to be baffled, and 
WAS bout on proving in otw way or another he was 
only Mr. Lowthkr. Ho effected his object when he joame 
to speak of the domestic slavery which entsis, gwd must for 
some time continue to exist, in our territoiy. ^ 

be regreitedt but unless wo like tq pay a JoiSipfn'ate^ng 
by way of compensation, there is no ha^ for 
Mr. liOWTHKR czplaiocd that the TeoQgmw of slavery 
in. OUT de|)Gndcncy in deference to the idaaB of the 
nativee might seem a little liko^tbo 
of [jpoveming Ireland acix>rdiiig' tp Iril^ idaea; WW 
that ho was not really a convert to poStff and only 

saaomd to be so because it would h9 to havo 

sw other. This mode of Aa moeet, althoiigb 

OAlOttlated to give Mr* Lowiigss igpntification 
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Mii the MflallTieas of l>ia Mmiatcrml 

P^fiS^ n vMiiot wdl adAplad to reoommeiKi to tho 
wliKt ii nooMttrily tho weak part of Lord CaK5ar* 
yc^&edlieiiio. We no doubt are gomgj to recognixe and 
perait the eoisteBOe of staveiy m tomtory that i» really 
Kinder our ntle. Comtoon oenee may toll no that this is the 
beat thing we can do, and sanguino oiCoiah may proclaim 
that slavery win soon diooat undei' our inilaence when wo let 
it be known that we do not liko it ; bnt the rccognitiou of 

I I ^ elavoTy in districts where we are masters will foroo na to 
./ modify somewhat our usual high moitU hiugiiage when wo 
spoak of alavery to other nations. It was not thercfoio 
to be wondered at that Mr. Ashley sliould revive the 
subjeot on a subsciment evening. The Govcriunent 
appear to hove roconsidored tho matter in the iulorval, and 
w. Lowthbb was authorized to annonneo that tho tribes 
among whom slavery prevails wore not, as hod boon sup- 
posed, to be directly under British rule, but that, tho 
Crown colony was only to extend to tho Cuiist HottloTnonts, 
tho contiguous tribes remaining as before under a Pro- 
tectorate, while in the limits of the protected distriets 
the Government would do all it could to put a stop to 
slaveiy. This seems little more than a verbal evasion of 
the difficulty. We are going to disarm tho Fantcc‘s, or 
rather to tJdce core they do not got any arms; we are 
going to press them to give up slavery ; we are 
going to make roads througli the distnets they in- 
habit, and hong them if they molest persons making ni«e 
of these roads. If wo do this we are doing all we could do 
if wo chose to say that wo ruled instead of jjrot<w;ting 
them. And if these tribes are merely protected f4>r 

whoso bad customs we are not answerable, it is not easy to 
see how it happened that Mr. Lovviiiku had calculated tho 
cost of compulsoiy omancipation, and foniul it too great. 
The simple fact is that we are going to rule thoiu> iriben, 
but, as we do not like to say that wo rule people who own 
slaves, we shall, while slavery lat^ts, toll the world that we 
aro^ only protecting the Fantees. In this way wo shnll 
save a million, maintain oTir principles, and do all that wo 
ctui in common sense bo asked to do. This is cxtreinrly 
convenient, but it is a kind of convenience that is oliiaiued 
by a device too transparent to take in any largo portion of 
mankind. 


THE LEADi:nS OF THE OPPO.^ITION. 

M r. LOWTIIER hit on a very haj)py c.vprc.M«ion when, 
in tho course of tho (Jold Const disbatc, ho HjKtke 
Mr. Goschen as one of tho Coftimishioners apjKunttxi to 
execute tho office of leader of Hkk Ma.ikstv*« Opposition. 
There is no leader of the* Opposition, and tho Opposition 
do not want a leader. Mr. Glahstone did a iiKcful Hcrvdco 
to his party by accepting tho nominal lfjid(M*«}iip, hut the 
service principally consisted in his tliiis enabling his 
friends to avoid thenocossity of selecting any ones particular 
person to replace him. Ho is like a constitutional bovc3reign 
whoso mission it is to keep thin^ quiot by Icccping one 
high post beyond the aspirations of contending politicians. 
He is as usoibl when ho is away from tho •House as wdicn 
be is in it. He leaves his ComTnissionors behind him, and 
they go on in their own mild way and no one is hurt or con- 
43orued. This sphere of duty is obviously quite compatiblo 
Kvith Mr.^GLADSTONE’s abundantly enjoying tho leisure which 
lie has HO well earned and so greatly needed ; and he docs 
not think of going near Westminster unless it huppons 
perfectly to suit him to be there. It would perhaps have 
been convenient to Mr. Butt if that part of his fip(ie<*h 
which comdited in an appeal to Mr. Olaustosk to bo 
logiral and cany out bis Irish policy to its legitimate con- 
oluBion could have heem addressed to Mr. Glai^htone 
penonally ; but Mr. Glaustoiib knows Ireland and Irish- 
men by this tune well enough to appreciate the fatigue of 
Iktoniiig to a debate on Home Buie, and he consulted his 
OM bf staying away while Mr. Bctt was speaking. Nor 
did Mr. QLAJasfosi in the least embarrass his party by 
Ub abeenos. That he existe is enough for them; and 
nolhiiig could more strangely iUustrate the mutability 
of human affidm than the &ot that the statosman who 
latdy was oonsidered iudispeneable, whose words were as 
le dscToes of fate, whose populanty and importance 
/on for him the proud title of the Fsople's Wilwaju, 
ibcNild now be doing all the peittioat ga^ he can do 
if he merely goes off to e quiet retrsat and diverts 
himself by preparing m hig % book on HoneB as the 
industry m man could compiMf Tho Cohunissfoners he 


leaves behind him havc(^^ut them a i^oto davour of semt* 
officialism, but otherwise they act aa iudepeudeut uj^bors; 
sj^k or not ns thoy pletuie, ml at libertw to take diyorghnt 
yiows, and appear to H;ieak, when they de 8|)«ak, rather as 
if they felt tliat in justloo to themselves thoy must keep* 
up tho habit of debate than lieoauso tlm have anything 
to aav which they can suppose will affect* the votes or 
stir the minds of snpporU^rs. Ijord AhsauAiUi; and Lord 
KrMDEULEY havi% indeed, bt'cn stirred into a momcniery 
fit of oxoitemout by tlic arrivid in tho Upper House of Mr. 
Cross’s Li(*eiisiiig Bill. Tlio Bill which is hcliig junewded' 
is tlicir Bill, aiul they iVn l it rather hard tbat^ wlu»n so 
little change is made., the iuipioveinents, nurh as thoy are, 
should bo tliougld t(» imply that their Bill was a l»(i one. 
But, as a rule, in neitlu'r ilouge in tho voico of wa Oppose 
tion Itjoder oftm heard, and as to those assm'-iatoH of Mr. 
Qlaustonk's (\iblnot who art> now out of Purliaiuent, the 
change that hn.s b<‘ijd)en them may bo ButllrUintly realizc^d 
when it is ivmembert'd tliiii tho great and itT«jn*c»sililo 
Avuton is now meekly disoliiirging Iholimubh* duties wliich 
fall to the lot of a juoinlK)r of the CoiiimiMMiou app)iutod to 
report on railway aocidouis. Such thlngn will happen in 
life, and avo may give aa wo ]»a.ss tho obolus of our resiHfcUul 
commiscM-al ion to iicLigARics. 

Tho effafeinent of tho Opposition Chief is in a gtmt 
moaHuro due to the conduci i»f tho Ministry. A clofotdcd 
party when driven out of office may rally hlwii and gain 
compactness and vigour if tho mtMiHiiro.s it has piiHstnl una 
attacked, or if then* is adeparturo on tho part of tiui new 
Government from tho principles on which those mtmfluroH 
have boon passed, or if personal uttac^ka are made oft 
atatoHmen whom their Hupivortorn food bound to defend. 
Bui wliat life or coherimey can there bo in a In^aton party 
when their siicccRsfiil op]>ou«nts go on as they thmnHelvcs 
wouhl have gom* on had they continued in office, and will in- 
sist on irtnxtingand lovingthoirOpposition leaders as frionds Y 
Tho politeness of tho Conservatives to every inondiei* of 
Mr. (i r.APHT ON k’s Cabinet is p<)tTeetly overwhelming. Wlinn 
Lord Strath NMRN, a Consi^rvativo |s‘or, mado a charge a 
few days ngo against Ij(»rd Cai;I)\m;ll of liaving broken 
faith with tho army in the mriift'i* of reeniiting, it v;ir the 
I>uk<; of UicinioM) who most energetically protested iigaiuHt 
random acimstitioiis l)(*iiig made against such an c.\- 
ccllont person. Mr. J)KSKAr:;<i cotdd not tiumh off 
the Honni Rule debate witln>nt jmying liandKonu) corn, 
plimonts to Lord llAi;TifC(jn>.v nncj Air. fjowr: for the great 
aHHislaiK'O thtjy had noidcrod in their sjjceelies to the ennso 
of common sense and good goverunicrit. During tho 
recent ch;<‘fion strugglo tlui publh; waw diverted by tho 
intcrchnngo of almsivc^ jdiilippicH between Mr. 
and Mr. Lowi:. But Mr. is in oHien now, and i» 

as mild as milk, and cannot express too highly his sense of 
tlin vahnil)lo contributions to Farliamontary ilisinisRuMi 
Avliich Mr. Lov/h's ]K;rKt»nal ability and long olUciai (*x- 
pericnc^^ eimblo him to make. Mr. Lowu ia perhapM 
pugnacious tmougli to prefer a row. But tluiro must Im 
two to make a quarrel, and if bis late adversary will insist 
on i^ouring bushels of crimplimcntary coals on Mr. fAnvr’s 
hear], how cjm Mr. liowi; attack liiin any morey In 
administratifm and Icgislatiiin tho present Government 
gives no loophole of oftenco to its predeersKoiM, for it walks 
iftitbfnily and modestly in th<*ir patli.<i. Loi’d Si:i.i.oi;.nk 
can Hcanjely be said to bo out of (illicc, .so much arc the 
legal measures of tho Government his own. Lord IvfMiirjii.i.v 
finds Lord Caiiyarvon doingfor the GohK/oatit precis<'ly what 
lio would have done) himself. Lor<l CiiANVTMif; has been 
assured by Lord IlKUny that everything goes on, and rdiidl 
go on, at the Foreign Offico exactly uh if Jiord GrANvii.u: 
w'liH tiiore. Kverythi ng tho late fjovcrninent did is acccptc<l 
a.s tho perfection of vvnulom, and it sfsrrna almost iiicrettibJo 
that tho GtAHSiONK Cabinet was i. few rnoiiihs ngo 
furiously, rind to all appoarriuco sincerely, accused of pillage 
and Hpoliation. Mr. Gladstove could nci more fine! fault 
with tho Bndgot of »Si?’ Stakforo *thfiTji a grnit 

painter could find fixulfc with a picture done after his 
manner and by one of his school. He might think Ikj 
could himself paint the picturo better, but, if wnno out* else 
was to point it, ho c^iuhl not Imt allow that fho right stylo 
had Ixtin copied. We now unly rcunernbrv the familinr (mn- 
soTvabivo cries about a spiriteil fonugn policy arid a 
phantom navy or a pbuntom army as wo rememlnjp \<}irt*n 
in a d roam. In rfjal life l»rd Drin. r says that tlir? Ib st 
of an English Foreign Sfx*rct.ttry ih io enmiv 
and Mr. and Mr. llArf>r aro quite (joutent to take 
tho navy and the army oa iltcy found thorn. All tliis is 
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yetj reasonable on* tbo part of the Coneenratiire leadera. 
It IS oreditablo to them and satisfactorr to the nation. 
Bat it neoessarily takes the heart oat of the Opposition. 

The advantages of this state of things are, however, as 
groat for the Opposition as for any one else. Hod the 
Session been as stirring os it has iieezi dall, had it been 
marked by reactionary measures and personal recrimina- 
tion, the OpnoHition would no doubt have been more 
compact and mil of life ; but its gain would have been an 
aociaontal one, and it would have liecn compelled to 
assume a definite shape before it hod any one really 
fit to lead it, or any clear principles on which it could lie 
organized. Mr, CTladstone would have lost the precious 
opportunity of learning wiwlom and recovering cquani- 
mity in retirement. If ho had shrunk from the physical 
and intollectnal strain of loading the Opposition in 
a time of excitement, the party would have had to 
choose a leader without anything to guide them in 
the ehoiijo. The leadership of the Opposition whcjn Mr. 
Gladstonk is away is properly put in commission, because 
among the Commissionors there is no one who stands 
out above the rest. Each possible leiuler has some recom- 
mendations and many defects, and if in ilespair the Libomis 
had put six names in a hat and resolved to oliey the 
person whoso name was first dmwn, the decision of clianco 
would probably have been as good as any (ither. And 
the Liberals have quite as great difTicuIty in determining 
what their special principles or watchwords are to be 
os in fixing on a leader. There is nothing a moderate 
Liberal wants which the present Government does not 
give him; and most Liberals, if they were honest, 
would allow that if they wore called on to say what 
more they wanted and would get if they could, they would 
have to take up erics in tbo juntico of which they do not 
really believe. Under those circumstances the only wise 
thing IB for tbo Liberals to wait, and, in a patient and 
happy state of mind, to see what i iriie will do for them. It 
is sure to do something. How it will happen no one can 
say ) but it will happen, sooner or later, that the Liberal 
ps^y will have a chance of otlh^o. In the meantimo what 
they can do is to attend to their organization — a matter to 
whioh^lti the pride of place and power they were long 
grossly indifferent, while their more astute and vigilant oppo- 
nents were using every effort to prepare for the time when 
a OonBorvativo Ministry might have a prospect of power. 
In order to suooood in tho world people must take pains, 
and attend to little things, and the leaders of the Libt^rol 
party have had tho sense to see that the lesson given them 
at the last election mast not bo iieglocted. Btops have 
been taken to infuse new vigour into the Assooiatiou which 
wields the machinery of tbo party, Ne^ ideas have begun 
^ prevail, and it has boon recognized that it is worth while 
to ensure that persons of good position shall not bo driven 
on their eutranco into the Loudon world to call them- 
selves Conservatives simply because there are no Liberal 
oontros whore they are welcomed. These may seem small 
things ; but, as tho Conservatives have hIiowii, it is often by 
attending to small things that gn^at results ore ultimately 
Btoduceo. It may be added that tlio Liberal party is much 
Wtor able to attend to small things and quioriy to organize 
its strength while a time of quiet like tho present prevails, 
than it would have been if it had been distracted or divided 
the premature choice of a successor to Mr. Gladstone, 
Of by tho necessity of insiautly admitting or injecting as 
part of the Liberal pmgramfiio some hastily suggested 
measnio of very doubtful ex^uidionuy. 


SPAIN. 

O NLY ten days ago it socmed not unlikely that the 
nnoertain and provisional condition of civil and mili- 
tary affairs in Spain miglit be indefinitely prolonged. Tho 
plans of the CoM.MANi)BiuiK.CHiEF had not boon disclosed, 
and tho Ministry which was appointed after the return of 
the President to the oapitr 1 possessed no decided politicsal 
character. Since tliat time tho national foroes have in- 
curred a serious disaster, and a Conservative, if not reao- 
tionaiy, Govommout has been cstubUshed at Madrid. The 
memory of General Concha de. t ryes to bo long cLeriah^ 
by hia countrymen. In the course of his long career ho 
hadt like mattj other Spanish generals, from time to 
UMd liis military upportnnitiea for political purposes. Ho 
ewKnei of the IsMt or tho chieft of the army to al^ i w ion the 
(QtrUH; and then it ,ras not so anioh because ^ iqiproved j 
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of the revolution acoompUshed hy Sibeako and Fftnr, 
the ground that the dmnoe of ibe monardhy bad beobme 
impossible. From that time it Ima bemigeiiem^ii^ 
that he fkvonred the fiutnie restoration of the Stmaeops 
in the person of Don Alsohso ; but he was not aoouaed 
of plotting ogainst the Bpyal or BepuUican Govemmente 
which have followed one another in rapid sncoessidiu 
Serrano was reported to have recommended to Castblab 
the employment of both the brothers; and when he hinMielf 
rctunied to power he made one of the Conchas Captain- 
General of Unba. After the failure of Mohiones in the 
attempt to relieve BilViao, the President of the Repnblio 
entrusted the control of the Carlisi camraign, first in con- 
cert with himself, and after the relief of Bilbao as 
Commafider-in-Chief, to Don Manuel Conoiu. The old 
Field ^larsbal haS since sufficiently proved that, although 
ho was approaching eighty years of age, he retained tne 
vigour and courage or his prime. Wuemseb won older 
wdien he encountered Napoleon in the North of Italy, and 
Radetzkt was older when he won his final victoiy at 
Novara; but a veteran far advanced in life can seldom 
possess tho nerve or the activity which are indispensable in 
war. The stomnoss of Concha’s discipline proved as fully 
ns his military combinations that ago had produced no 
effect in enfeebling his decision. 

Tho cirrumstuncM^s of tho disaster appear to 1 )C fully 
known, Tbo Commander-in-Cuief hod token advantage of 
his superior numlNJrs to sun'ound the strong Carlist posi- 
tion at Estella, with tho object of cutting tbo line of 
retreat. The besieged forces made a sally against a point 
in tho investing circle which was held by raw and un- 
steady troops. Finding that his men were wavering or 
giving way, Marshal Concha ])ut himself in person at their 
head, and he was killed by a Carlist ' ball. In woll- 
oiganizcd aimiios it is neither the habit nor the duty of 
a Gcneml-in-Chiof to take a personal part in the actual 
conflict. Acconling to French accounts, Napcjleon en- 
couraged his troops at Austerlitz by a j)romiBe that, if they 
obtained a decisive Biiccess, bo would keep liimself out of 
the line of tiro. In tlio wars of 1866 and 1870, General 
Moltrb would have lM>cn universally censured if ho had 
utideriakeu to head a charge, I’he Spanish army, of which 
tho greater part has been raised within tho cuiTcnt year, is 
iiecessanly deficient in discipline and steadiness. The 
risk which proved fatal to Concha may pcriiaps 
have been properly incurred ; but tho loss of the 
best soldier in Spain is one of tho penalties which 
have been paid for tho deliberate disorganization 
of tbo army for factious purposes. It is not surprising that 
tho troops were discouraged, and that they retreated with 
considerable loss. According to tbo statement of General 
Echaque, who succeeded to the command, the loss amounts 
to 800 men ; and this estimate is, as might bo expoctedy 
doubled by tbo Carli-sts. The National army still greatly 
outnumbers tho enemy ; and tho roinforoements of infa% 
and artillery which have since been forwarded from 
MMrid must have increased the superiority in force which it 
already po.sBcsscd. General Zauala is pro&ibly, as Minister 
of War, well acquainted with the plans of Marshal OpNCZiA^ 
and ho is reputed to bo a competent, if not a brilliant^ 
officer, Tho Carlists have never been able to cross th^ 
Ebro, or to undortako an offensive campaij^. Nothing will 
be gained if they snocood in holding their present positiott 
for a time beyond the useless prolongation of the civil war., 
Tho captnre of Bilbao would have been a considerable 
achievement, but thpy have never yet socoeeded in establish- 

I ing themselves in any important town. 

It is not known whether tho promotion of Saoasta to tha 
; Presidency of the Counoil is in any way connected with the 
I death of Marshal Concha, who was supposed to be a poli- 
tical rival of tho President. It had been foretold that 
Marshal Concha would, as soon as he obtained any deeioivo 
Bucoess against the Carlists, proclaim Don Alfonso as Kmgt 
and snpF^ him with his victorions anny. Thera seams 
to have been no reason for doubting Concha’s loyalty; IjSit 
it is poesxhle that the President of the BeptthUe m^ hum 
bean on his guard against a formidable oompdmw for 
power. The wretched libellers who as nSQil pMictise on 
DpSfoUh credulity have already disooveied tnat Concha 
was a ss aiufamt ed by Serrano, wi it m wfH worA while 

m odious an aeintfothttu^' HTSsforar may be hur;i\ 
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Ccnrtoi Wbrn ZOAftnui caooeodad to powor he eeeerted 
that the deotiooe had been vitiated by firand and intunida- 
tion ; and oDna^nently he aaaembled a not less obaeqaionB 
iCortoe of hia owil The abdication of the Kikg and the 
^^Wi^Iisbineat of the Bepablio drove both the Parliamentary 
*leader0 into exile or ooncealment, and Saqasta haa been 
the first to emerge. Aa long as the country is not tronbled 
vriA a Cortes, any Minister whom Marshal Sgreano may 
adi^ and support will have little difficulty in maintaining 
h^ l^sition. The appointment of a veteran manager 
et^ons and AssembUes may perhaps indicate an intention 
on the part of Bkeeavo of sammoning a Cortes for the pnr^ 
pose either of confirming his own tenoro of power, or of 
restoring the monarchy. The first result of tne choice of 
SAOASTAwin be a coalition between the Progressists and the 
Moderate Bopnblicans. Both parties are equally hostile to 
the Conservative leader, and they may probably willing to 

sujppress for the time their own internal dissensions. It 
11 ^ on the whole probable that no great political change 
will lie efiected during the continuance of the Carlist 
campaign. Marshal Sbrrano professed his intention of 
taking the j|)lace of Concha; nor can it be doubted that 
his popularity would have been greatly increased by any 
decisive success. The Ministers thought, probably witu 
good reason, that the dbsonce of tbe Pegsidgnt from the 
capital would bo highly inconveniont ; and they may 
perhaps have cited the recent precedent of a Ministerial 
quam^l which occurred while Srrrano and CoNonA were 
preparing to storm the atroug position of Somorrostro. 
Marshal Concha woe at that time compelled to make a 
•pedal journey to Madrid for the purpose of enforcing a 
temponiry truce. It is not improbable that a similar 
crisis might occur if the President joined the army. 

One of the most pressing difllcnltics of tlio new Prime 
Minister will be to find money for the heavy oxponsoH of 
the war. The revenue is altogether * inadequate to the 
doramids of the campaign, and it would socm as if every 
successive Finance Minister wore bent on destroying the 
small remains of the national credit. The lost project which 
has been announced has been received with universal dis- 
satisfaction, for oven Spanish politicians have discovered 
that the repudiation of engagements is not calculated to 
fiicilitato the nogotiatiou of fresh loans. The wants of the | 
Govornmont must bo urgent, for it has not boon found 
possible to pay the army regularly ; and one of the lost 
nets of Marshal Concha was to indict a licavy punistimcnt 
on a mutinous regiment which had insisted oii the discharge 
of arrears. It must be admitted that Spain is accus- 
tomed to insolvency ; and that military operations 
tre not abandoned, although they may ho hampered, 
when the Trciosury is in want of money. The powerful 
artillery which had been at tho disppsal of Concha 
IN ittow increased by the addition of several battcrios; 
and the largest army which haa been colldcted in Spain 
for many years ii nnder tho command of General 
Zarai.a. The financial resources of tho Madrid Govern- 
ment are at least more tangible than those of tho enemy 
who has now oontrived to maintain a civil war for more 
than a year without a bu^t, a revenue, a loan, or any 
other visible fnoans of subsistence. It may bo hoped that 
the purposeless struggle will end in the triumph of the 
stronger party. 


FIUXOE AND MABSHAL BfAOMAHON. 


I T is impombls to follow with any interest the proceod- 
ingsoftho Committee to which M. Casimib P^ricr’s 
B in has been referred. There is something ingenious about 
the way in wmoh the Frsnob Assembly contrives to iiro- 
kmg its inaotion evm when a nominal majority has been 
got to vote for aMg something at once. The Committee 
of Thirty, which is the oontem Mpolohra of oonstitntionai 
eebeaes, iwa choyn ender infewme at* diffennt 
A. earrent of feeling from uiat wbiim is liow gaininw strenirth 
(Wit tepresents the Monarcbiqs] period in tte Cfa^boi^bo 
period whenit was ihini^ would not 
noospia government of tte be put off 

inth the snaUssfe g^a^muBsnt «tf tbe 


wrong bind. Tbe mtursl oonm would hnvd iMNlih ^ . 
eanoel tbe powers of this sbgulsr survival, and to 
a new Oonunittee which wmld aiMmmtiw rspr^^ Iho 
mmttendenoies of the AssernWys But theOWwiitsuof 
Thirtqr has become qnite a part of the Constitution^ 
and It is considered essential to obtain its opinion 
upon every Bili which affoots the form of govamment. . It 
is pretty well known beforehand what this opinum will be, 
and no one soems to care anything for it when it bus been 
given. ^ Still it is understood that to bo snbmittbd to, 
and rejected by, the CommitttM) of Thirty Is part of the ^ 
discipbne which all constitutional pityocts must nn 4 erg 0 | 
and not even a vote of urgency haa any effect in huriySig 
the Committee*8 deliberations. It has, however, at length 
rejected M. Casimik P^rier's Bill, and is now discusamg 
a rival Bill drawn up by a sub-Committce of its owm 
According to this plan, Marshal MacMauon is to remain 
President of tho Republic for seven years ; but, in tho event 
of tho expiration of his power through any cause, the 
Assembly and a Senate hereafter to ho created am to bo 
convoked in order to consider what tho wcUare of tho 
nation demands.” This is a return to the old Right 
Centro prmoct, and seoms destinod to encounter a simnar 
fate. The I^fb Centre cannot supjiort ii, because, instond of 
organising the Republic at ouco, it proclaims that nothing 
is to bo organised for seven years, unless Marobal Mac- 
Mahon dies or retires in the meantime. Tho Kxtromo Right 
will not support it bocauso it contomr>latoH the possibility 
of the Republic being organized heroafW, and commits tho 
consideration of what tho welfkre of the nation demands to 
tho Ijcgislaturo instead of to the logitimato King. Con^ 
seqnentiy, in tho event of its coming before tlio Assembly, 
which in itacdf is exceedingly doubtfol, its rejection may in 
taken os certain. 

A more important fact than any Bill which tho Com« 
mitieo of Thirty is likely to get delivered of is the Order 
of the Day addrossed to the army by Marshal MacMahon. 
On Sunday last there was a review iu tho Bois do 
Boulogne, and some fifty thousand troops marched past the 
President. This is not so remarkable an occurrence as to 
call for a political manifesto. Indeed, considering tho fre- 
quency of military displays in France, Marshal MacMahon's 
I order was about as necessary as a dc^claration of )>oliey 
from an English Prime Minister on tho occasion of 
ti*oop{ng tho colours on tho Queen ^s birthday. It is this 
very unex})ectodne6s that gives it b^> much significance. As 
soon ns the troops have Ih^cd praised for their good appear- 
anC/O and their regular mc»veinonts, tho Marsluri tarns at 
onoo to polities, and associates tho army with himsolf in 
tho guaniianship of order and of the pnblie peuvee. ** I'his 
part of tho misHion which has IsH?n imposod on mo 
“ belongs equally to you. Wo will fulfil it togothor to tho 
“ end, maintaining everywhere tho authority of the law 
“ and the rwpoct duo to it.” Under ordinary ciroum- 
stances this language would bo open to serious objortion. 
In France tho army has usually played too large, ratlier 
than too small, a part in political affairs. So long as it 
keeps to the paH which the Marshal assigns to it, and ri*Hts 
(xmtont with maintaining everywhere tho authority of tho 
law, no fault can Iw found with it. Tho danger is that it 
may go fiirther, and undertake to define what ore the laws 
and who are tho lawgivers whoso authority has to bo nudn- 
tained. What France needs is that the army should regard 
itself as merely the agent of tho civil power ; and tbefie direcd 
appeals to it are not precisely calculated to encourage tuis 
idea. But tho circumstances in which Franco now finds 
herself are not ordinary. She is probably about to tiy a 
very critical experiment, under conditions which, tlioiigh 
they are more (avonrablo to succoss than could once have 
been hoped, are still vci^ far from Is'Ing favourable in 
themselves. In an arliclo in tlie new namkfr of the 
ForfrUghtly Review Mr. J. C. Morisom cnuinerab‘s the 
difficulties which lie in the way of the cKtablishment of the 
Republic, and ho gives the first p]a<;e in order of im- 
portance to tho feud between tlu; proletariat and the 
propertied classes. It would be vain to deny tliat 
France can show on alarming airay of volcanic elements, 
or to hope that public or<ter could maintuined 
for an instant if tlie grasp of authority were re- 
laxed. But Mr. Mouison’s discouraging predictions, 
though they have fai wOo Aolid a foundation, hardly 
to 1XWO unfficient allowance fbr the fact that this feud 
between the proletariat and the propertied classes lost 
came to a heaa under a Bepublksan Oovenunont, and that 
the p(roletariat ineametian nyss put down witlb extroordif 
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nary sovcri^ and oxtroordinary fiucoets. If ii had not 
l>oeD for tho Comoniniit, iho fooling of the rural csonfltiittieaofos 
t^mirds the Ropublia woald probably have boon vm 
different from vrbat it has lately seemed to bo. If M. 
Thikus waa able, with the oo-operaiion of Mambal 
MacMahoNi to recapture I^tri*^ what rc;MK>n is there to doubt 
that Marsel MacAIahoji will bo equally able to ki*ep 
down Paris now tliat lie unites the civil and tho 
niilitary powers iu his single person ? This is tho inquiry 
which Triany of tho petiHiiutry may bo expected to put to 
ihemsolvos at tho general election, and they at-e Jlkniy to 
derive from it nioro Hf>lid comfort tlmn they could ol)tain 
from any other consideration. If Marshal MAcMAii«)N had 
boon a man of great personal ambition, or if ho were to 
identify himsolf witli oithor of the ])artiert at prewut contend- 
ing witlj tho Hopublic for tho goverurricnt of J^Vance, tho 
situation would be entirely changed. The French peasant 
is willing to accept tho Jlcpublic provided that it comes to 
him udthout too long a delay, and that it comes provided 
with adequate socimtics for the preservation of order. >ro 
guarantee can b(3 so saiisfacteny for iliis pui'posc as tho 
presenoo at tho licad of allairs of a j>opul»r aiul trusted 
Holclier. Jt is improhablo tluii, now that t he ])caHantry luivo 
grown nc^oustomcHl to Marshal MaoMauon ns iVosidont, 
they would even like to return to tho old shite of things in 

right hand of the politician. 

This accounts for the unanimity of applause with which 
the Manshal’e Order of the Day hue been received. With 
tho single oxcotition of the Legitimists, there is no party 
Irut is glud, or feigns thatdt is gind, to bo osanred from his 
own month tlitit ho does not mean to resign otHco under 
any oircumstonoes. Upon this lioad M. (tamuetta's organ 
is as decided as tho Duke of Biukilik’ 9. Tho partisans 
of the iie|>ublic and of tho Soptunnate are bo far agreed. 
Tho former wish the llopnblioto be dotiTiitivoly })roclaiinchl^ 
but they look to Marshal M.AGMAHo^( to keep order iluring 
the process. The latter wish tho proclamation to bo post- 
poned at least till i88o, but they wisli Marshal Mac Mahon 
to be the guardian of the Commonwealth during tho iii- 
terregnum, ^i^horo can bo no question that the ll()[mblican 
loadors arc well advised in tlniH assodating thiuii selves with 
tho MaSlttbah It is aJl but certain that tho majority of tlioir 
own ibllowcrs would almndon thorn if they b^ok a 
different ooiirso; and, moro than this, it is donbifiil 
wlioihor their followers would not bo fully justilied 
iu 80 doing. Tho monumtary cHtablisliinout of a Ih*- 
public which proved itself iinaide to onforco order 
would Ik) more c]isasti*ou8 to tho Uopublican cause 
than any amount of defeat or postpononieut. It would 
» alieniito all the new sympathy of which tho llcpublio has 
lately boon tho ohject, and confirm with all the strirngth of 
a reoonquest tho conviction iliat Kepublioan iustitutions 
cannot aecuro to the Governmont iho |K)w©r which a FitucIi 
■ "government noeds. That Marshttl MacMauon’h estimatoof 
ui& own poBiiion may bo more exalted than is quite consis- 
tent witli coiiBiitutitinal ideas is possible ; but the danger 
of a llc'publicim Kxecniivo proving too strong is incal- 
culably ic*i»a formidable than the danger of its pixjving too 
weak. 


MU DIXON’S BIT.L. 

T he tone of tho debate ou Mr, Dixon's Bill was decidedly 
satisfootory. It brings us, or rather it shows t hat wo 
have travelled, several sUips neai'er to the Umversal enforce- 
ment of school attendance. It is time that to aduiit that all 
|)arenta ought to be made to give their children a certain 
xniuimdm of education is not the same thing as dotor- 
mining how they arc to be made to give it ; but the 
mechanical difficulty could hardly have b^n got over until 
the necessity for getting over it was oonooded. Aflor 
Wednesday’s debate it is not too mncli to say that it is con- 
ceded. Srxecossive extensions of the principle of indirect 
compulsion have opened people’s eyes to the inconsistency 
of declaring by Act of I'^rliamont that a man must scud his 
child to school when it involves tho saoriiloe of the child’s 
earnings, but that he need not send his child to school 
whoa it does not involve tho sacrifice of tho child’s earn- 
ings. Tho cases in which tho argument for exemption is 
stroagost are caught, while those in winch tho 
argument for oxcnipcion fails allogetiier ai*o allowed 
to urfcapc. It is conooivablc that a lalKUinng man 
Nhohld think that he is doing the best ho can 


for Ms obildron when he sends them te wOiiS^ TKeir 

wages, he may si^, m ie sweU the fond of yimA ttiey 
as well as the rest ^ the fimily have to be siwpciirt^ and 
they themselves are aosnstomed to habits of iimnstvy. So 
suobcxcusoGan besot npfor ebS^n who are kept away foomai 
school merely beoanso their parents will not bs at *810 
trouble of seeing that they go there. The diffienlties sboni 
tho i>aymont of fees and the piorisiou of clothes do not 
touch direct as distinguished from indirect compulsioti. 
They arc common to both kinds, and if they are not reoog- 
uized when tho obiiil, if not at scheol, would l)e at work, 
tliey ought not to be recognised when tlie oliild, if not at 
BoluK)], is in the streets. Indirect compulsion is ancxtremely 
useful auxiliary and supplomcut to direct compulsion, but 
it is not and cannot be a substitute for it. It is much, to 
be doHired that in the interval before the Crovemment have 
prepared a scheme for bringing all children within tho 
sweep of tho educational net, they should consolidate and 
extend tho machinery for bringing into it that large section 
of cliildrr ii whose parents want to send them to work 
early. But it must not forgotten that this is only an 
employment for the interval, and that no activity in this 
direction can absolve tho Govommeut from the duty of 
introducing a scheme for direct compulsion as soon os they 
have made up their minds what tho nature of such a 
sohemo ought to bo. It was to have been expected that 
Lord SanuuN was not prej>j*red with a scheme on Wednes- 
day; but tho pica of newness to office wiH not exist 
in a Hooond Session. Tho ohiofs ol the Education 
Dopartmont can command tho assistance of a staff of 
eminent ability and great local oxporionoe, and there is 
probably scarcely a member of this staff, at any rate 
among the younger part of it, who has not considered 
during the last three years how compulsion can bo best 
extended over tho whole country. If the question is 
again mita'd next year by Mr. Dixon or any other [>rivate 
nicmbor tho Government will have to give a deiinite account 
of what they mean to do in tho matter. The recess 
wouhl bo well employed if it enabled them to avoid this 
})ro88uro by introducing a measure of their own, and so 
depriving Mr. DixoK of his occupation. 

Tliero are two misons why a Conserrativo Government 
would be likely to deal successfully with tho question of* 
coinpnlsion. The first is that tho class which most objects 
to Heeing children iiumIo to go to school is also the class 
which has least to hope for from a change of Government. 
It is conccivublo that tho opponents of compulsion might 
for once bo strong enough to turn out a Ministry. But 
what would they gain by turning out tho Conservatives 
I when their success could only I'csiilt in bringing back tho 
Liberals? It may bo assumed, ihorofore, that the' most 
obscurantist section of the OouBcrvativo party will 
stop short of quarrelling with their leadci'H when 
they reflect that those wno must succeed them are 
Miill more unsound upon tho question of compulsion. Tliey 
will do what they can to oppose the Bill, but their opposi- 
tion will stop just short of the point at which opposition 
becomes really dangerous. Tho second reason is that a 
CkinRervativo Government will have at its baiik the grtiat 
body of the Anglican clerg}'. The violence of tho lioagao 
1ms driven them into an attitude as regards compulsion 
which is in no respect natural to them. So for from being 
sufferers in any way by tho universal enforcement of school 
attendance, they w i ll be immense gainers by it. At presqpt they 
kp(>p up schools often at great Cost to themselves, and have 
the constant dissatisfuciioii of seeing tliem only half tilled. 
Even if their educational zeal were merely, as Secularists 
sometimes say, a cloak for Denominational zeal, limy would 
still have every motive for liking a compulsory sysiemi It 
is no good oponi^ schools unless the children can be got 
to attend ilium. Whether the reason which leads the clergy to 
wish to get hold of them is to teach them reading or to teach 
thorn theCatechism, they mnst equally like tosee mobs hroqghi 
within ibotr reach. So far as the clergy generally have 
posed Gainpi:Mon, they have done so from dr^ of the vax^ 
atioim machinery with which compulsion has 'ii8iud]|r heatt- 
aasooiatedL Tfac^ have supposed that it meant not moraly 
\hat every child was to be made to attend Bohool, hat that 
every child was to be made to attend a School BtairdfldmoL 
Therocan bo nil question thatin any BiQ which a^Ctonservwtive 
Gfovoznisaiit may introduoo, some Tnowi# triU ho fimiMl to 
break up this snp|)osed connexion ; and when their mindit 
liave scfc at rest upon ibis point, the clergy wiQ ^ 
olpectftilwfog relieved from a constant scum of 
ance imd disftpjx)iutiucnt. Thioo ore a gimt 
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probably among[ tbem. Another exile wandered in the woods 
in delinone search of an absent sister, nnttl, in the month 
of Novembtn', he was found frozen to death. All these 
anecdotes maj possibly be true ; bat they singnlarly re- 
semble fiction. 

If it is the fact that every Frenchman is a demon in 
power and an an^el in adversity, the inferenoe would 
scarcely be that a Ropablic founded on universal sofirago 
was a desirable form of government for France. The 
Communists, when they wore locally supreme, emulated 
to the best of their power the historical and legendary 
exploits of their predecessors during the Reign of Terror. 
There is reason to suppose that some of them were after- 
wards treated with unnecessary and excessive severity ; but 
a general libel on the nation is not readily to be acc'epicd as 
tnie. It is wholly incredible that M. Tuieks or his suc- 
oesBor should have knowingly connived at the enormous 
abases of power which are attributed to the inferior rnoiubers 
of the publio service. The surgeon who, in direct violation 
of bis duty, sent an invalid to sea for tlio purpose of 
causing bis death would, if the charge had been well 
founded, have incurred severe and merited punishment. 
The fanatic and savage comnninder of the emigrant ship 
would Hoarcoly have been allowed to disregard the regula- 
tions with impunity. Kven if the Government of 
VersaUios liad boon cruelly disposed, administnitive French 
traditions roqiiiro strict obscrvimco of the rules of the 
service. Groaior moderation would have rendered the 
accusations preferred by the Communists more probable, 
ludiscri minute attacks on all those with whom they have 
to deal are proofs of blind passion, if not of wilful false- 
hood. Even in a penal colony there must occasionally 
be gliiupsi^ of justice and mercy. The published story 
affords u fresh illufitrntion of tlie profoundness of the 
gulf which separates classes and political parties in 
Franco. The extreme democrats arc in their own belief 
regarded by the rest of the community with feelings of 
enmity which find expression, us occasion offera, in acts 
of remorseless cruelty. Ju their turn they are ready to 
rise in insurrection whenever they have a hope of success ; 
and the mob of I’aris retains the cnicl instincts which 
wore handed down from the days of the League to the 
era of llouisswERKK. The existence of the temper dis- 
played in the remonstrance of the escaped Communists 
gravely endangers the prospects of the liepublic to 
which moderate politicians at present incline. The 
authors of the narrative boast of their armed hostility 
against an Assembly recently chosen by universal suffrage. 
A Conservative Republic would offer a similar temptation 
to conspirators and rebels ; and renewed civil war would 
prabably result in tlio re*oRtablishineut either of the Bona- 
partist Empire or of some similar form of arbitrary govern- 
ment. The bloodthirsty rabble which daring the Commune 
slowly tortured a policeman to death in open day will not 
be endured os a riuiug power, oven if the uarrativo of the 
Communists is tru^ 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 

T BLEBE' is an old proverb wliicb warus us not to be so 
rude 08 to look a gift horse in the mouth, and it may 
be supposed to bo still more unmannerly to subject the 
giver to a similai* scrutiny. It was perhajm, therefore, un- 
neoessaiy for tho Times to announce, ** in order to prevent 
any danger of motives being misunderstood," that tho pro* 
sentation of tho garden in Leicester Square to tbo public was 
not connected with spoculatlvo invostmeuta ** in any pro- 
“ perty in the neighbourhood of tho Square.” At any rate, 
if such an assurance was required, it might as well have 
been made to cover a somewhat less limited area. Many 
persons, wo imagine, will be disposed tp regret that the 
Wdloixls of tho surrounding property, or tbo ratepayers, 
'Hid not prefer to carry out a muoh-noeded publio improve- 
ment at thoir own cost. Still it is something that the acanda} 
and nuisance of Leicester Square as it us^ to be is at last 

f ut un end to ; and for this everybody may bo thankfoL 
t is possible that the existence of some of the unhapjpj 
exiles who frequent this region may bo cheered by too 
grass and the flower-beds, i*emindiDg tbem in a mild way 
of a Parisian nloes, but it is scarcely likely that the oitisenli 
of London will resort in large numbers to this new prome- 
nade, and, if they do, there will cei'tainly not be room 
them. A great many people, however, are eonstantly 
passing through Leicester Square, and, if they do not find 


much in the attraotions of the garden to tenjpt fibem to 
pause, th^ will at least enjoy rAm ttem the sight of the 
abomination of desoiatkm which was formerly thrust upon 
thi^ notice. The whole tfaeoiy of publio nnisanoes is of 
modern date, and marks in one dir^ion the progrtt|S of 
civilization. It must indicate a considerable advaaqe in 
social intelligence when it is recognized that an eyesore is 
a nuisance which ought not to be tolerated. A naisanoQ of 
bad smells or suffooating vapours may be objected to on ^ 
tho score of health ; but the way in which an open snaoAy 
like that in tho centre of lioicester Square shonld he kepf ' 
up is in a great degree a matter of taste. Nothing could 
bo more offensive and disgusting than the filthy wilderness 
to which we wore so long accustomed ; yet it could scarcely 
Irnve boon attacked on sauita^ grpnuds, or indeed on any 
ground oxcept that it was a grievance to the eye. Although 
tho general principle tliat the public is entitled to protection 
against annoyances of this kind may be supposed to be now 
accepted in theory, there has been great dimoulty in getting 
it practically applied ; and, as this case is not an isola^ one, 
it may bo worth while to observe the circumstances under 
which it arose. 

Tho history of Leicester Square is written in the law 
reports. At one period it was famous for its duels, and it 
has since been celebrated for the lawsuits to which it has 
given rise. At tbo end of the last century it wpears to 
have belonged to a couple of families, Tulk and Pebry, 
between whom it was divided, under a decree of Chancery, 
the houses on tho north side of tbo Square being assigned 
to Perry and tho rest to Tulk. The Commissioner who 
made this allotment certified that the lessees of the houses 
on tho north side should continue to pay to Tulk the sums 
reserved in their leases towards keeping up tho garden, 
and that Tulk should for ever keep and maintain tho 
garden in its then state os a pleasure-ground. In point of 
fact, the garden seems to have been maintained in this 
condition for a series of years. In 1807, when the Tulkh, 
father and son, divided the property between them, tho son 
bound himself to keep the garden in good order, and this ' 
obligation was transfeiTed to a subsequent purebaBor. It 
was also covenanted that the Tulkb, and their tenants resi- 
dent in tho Square, shonld bo entitled, on reasonable ^laymcni, 
to have keys and admission at all times to tbo garden. 
Gradually, however, tho character of the Square changed. 

A Prince of Wales had once lived there, and the buildings 
round tho Square wore dwelling-houses occupied by 
persons of a good class. These were people who would bo 
likely to attach importance to the ornamental character ol 
the garden, and see that it was kept up properly. It was, in 
fact, a sort of private enclosure for thoir use. In the course of 
years the social reputation of the neighbourhood declined. 

A publio thoroughfare was made through the Square, an<l 
its semi-private character was lost. Tho sort of people 
who now lived there took little interest in the garden, and 
it was allowed to fall into disorder, and ceased, in appearance 
at any rate, to bo a pleasure-ground. In 1848 the property 
hod been purchased by one MoxiliT, who thought the best 
thing he could do with it would bo to cut down the trees, 
remove the statue, and build over the open space. He was 
proceeding to carry out this plan when Tulk filed a Bill in 
Chancery to restrain him from committing such aots of 
waste, and especially from takiiig down the statue. 
Moxhat pleaded that the garden had beoome a disgrace 
” and reproach to tho neigh&)urhood|” that it could do no 
good to anybody to keep it as it was, and that there 
was no legal obligation resting on him to maintain it 
as on oruamontal pleasure-ground. The iqjunoiion 
against Moxuat was granted, ; but immediately after- 
wards came Mr. Wyld*8 Oi^t Olobe^ which was al- 
lowed to remain there for ten years without remon- 
strance from any quarter. Perhaps the only perfectly 
clear and incontrovertible point in the covenants in 
regard to the Square was that the tenants ware to have 
keys and admission to the garden ; and it was strange^ as 
the Mastsb of tho Rolls remarked, tlm^ this rig^shpald have 
been suspended for so many years without » wofd of com- 
plaint from anybody. When the Globe vras gone, what 
reonained was a ruinous-looking open Igpaoe m whk^ the 
Tulk fiimily, to whom it had reverted to spend 

any money. They tried, however, to sttilto so m et hing 
of It erecUug a hoaxd^ xMnd it Ibr ttit displsy^^,; 
aftmtisments. It might hwre heeh supposed Urn 
were loss unplsssMt tp took at Gma the dirty 
with itp, mutilated .stoBwii^ Wt some uf tho 
ts objected! SftS Urn gate orders 
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that uMigfc te tamoYad nd the grcmndkaptm 

deo0pt cirdari ft wioidd probiddy liaYe bew difSoulb to 
dradewhataUte^ nagleot wm oowpatiUa wii^ daoen^, 
and tto prop^Mor would cdiTtonaly haY6 had an 
intam^ ut ' wMldiig^ the andoBitra aa hidma as poa. 
Bible in order to 'force his oppoaents to come to 
terms. It idicmld ha mentions also that in 1865 
Wthe Hetropolitaa Board attempted to ^'take obarge" of 
the Square and erected a notioo*board on it. This led to 
an act of ejectment against them» which was sncoes^l. 
A private Act of ParlSment which was recently obtained 
by the Board gave them powers of dealing with the 
nnisanoe ; and it is surprising that so obvious and appro- 
priate a remedy should have been so long delayed. 

It will be obaenred that, as far as the legal rights of the 
diflRmnt partiaa were concerned, there was no question of 
anything being duo to the public. The residents in the 
Square Were entitled to keys and admission to iho 
enclosure, and thqr contended that the oiiclosure ought to 
be kept up as apleasuro-groond for their use. The chief pro- 
prietor, onl^e other hand, was unable to apply the ground 
to his own benefit, and declined to spend money in keeping 
it in order. It appears that tlie Qrcat Globe was crectod 
vritbout legal authority; yet it was allowed to remain 
for ten years, simply beoansc^ none of tbo persons with 
rights in the Square thought of objecting to it. If the 
tenants had been equally content with the state of the 
Square after the Globo was removed, or if they could have 
agreed with the proprietors as to some commercial use 
of it, nobody would nave hod any right to inU^rfere. 
There is probably no other city in the world in which 
such an unsightly and disgraceful object as the Square 
was in its last days would have so long been tolerated. 
It will scarcely be dispnted that the question was one 
which required the intervention of some l>ody charged 
with the protection of tbo public interests. There arc 
many other open spaces in lioudon similar to Loieosier 
Square, and we know by expcrionco what might happen in 
any of them. The public may have no right to claim access 
to such enclosures, but it has undoubtedly a right to insist 
that they shall not be allowed to fall into a state of neglect 
and decay which constitutes a public eyesore and nuisance, 
and it should bo somebody’s business to see that public 
rights are enforced in this respect. 


THE COMTISTS. 

M U. RIOHARD CONGRKVE, who is known as the clerical 
leader or director of the English Oomtiata, has published a 
selection Irom his writings and lectures (Ijongraans and Co.) 
during the lost twenty years. The \mper8 in this volume 
are modestly called liS^ys, but they contain, in fact, an 
official and authoritative exposition of the practical applica- 
tion of Comte’s principles to the actual conditions of numan 
society. The centre of the Church is at raris, where, we are 
told, riie direction is vested in one man, in conformity witli 
the Positivist doctrine of concentration of power.* Tills supreme 
. head is M. Lafitte, who acts on his own responsibility, advising os 
' he sees fit with the small body of those named by Auguste Comte 
AS qualified in due time, on.tbe fulfilment of certain conditions, to 
become Priests of Humanity. Subordinate to this central direc- 
tion there are at present two other centres — one in England, and 
one in America — and of the centre in England Mr. Con- 
mve is the recognized chief. Mr. Congreve, it appears, 
aoes not presume to speak as a Priest of Humanity, and no also 
states that his insufficient scientific training prevents him oven 
from being^ the full sense, one of the second order of ministers, 
a vicar. rractiejUly, however, as we gather, he acts as a vicar and 
dischaiges the ministerial functions of tlie English branch of the 
Chureh of lli^maiiity. His principal business seems to be preach- 
ing ; but he is also authorized by toe central director to administer 
the aocfaments of Preseotation and Marriage. It would appear, 
thcinfore, that if Mr. Gofagreve is not a full I’riest of Humanity, 
he is at least the neaxest approach to the real thing which can ne 
found in this country, and his utteorances have an official and repre- 
sentative chaneter. Hitherto the adherento of this faith have 
been in tiiie habit of meeting any eridcism of the teaching of their 
founder hv the remark that no one ie eonmetent to form a judg- 
ment on the sulgect who has not thofongbly mastered the whole 
ayetem and everything that Comte wrote. Mr. Oongrave admits 
^l^at Comte’s fifteen volumes ** seem a good ikMa,” but many of us 
' ^ have been so trained and Itove sifch lelsiiie that .the mere amount 
eaanot be a aerious objection,'’ (M the other hand, however, many 
ofuaamjmtinfoehappy portessiimofthisindhipciieable training 
and laiaaxi^ and must therafm be eentei with nema aimpier test 
oftfaavalaacyr theijstom. niia wos^ am tnhe Mtnplied by 
Itr. CnngNivnk ]iiodmte<«xed volnnua Mott orit has anpearad 
' befbni in one ahi^ c„ arothei, ’1 is* on advantMe to have the 
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bound to suppoee that Mr. Oongravekat amr rats, has weshsrsd 
Comte, and Imows all his fifteen volumes by heart : and he haa 
been good enough to give us the praetioal gfot of all this iliumiiuiF* 
ti<m as applied to our actmd state.” Our aothal state is some- 
thing which ordinary persons may perhapa venture to think they 
know a little about, and they may hope to be able to judge of the 
value of the new religion by the rsmediee which it ofiere for pie^ 
sent evils. 

Mr. Coufiteve’s first essay, which it> ssema waa written under 
the immediate inspirnliun of Comte bimsolf, deals with the 
foreign policy of England. The disease from which the nations of 
Europe ore sufforing is, he poinU out, mutual distrust This doee 
not strike one os a particularly profound or subtle diagnnris, but it 
is no doubt true, and it is just as true now as it woe righteen years 
ago when the article was writtoii. We are next told tliat it is 
necessary to got rid of this distriwt, and that the only way to got 
rid of it is to mt a right public opiniou established tliroughoiit 
Eurape. But then the most indisjMUsable recpiisite as a pre- 
liminary for the existence of a right public opinion is peace*” 60 
that there can be no peiice until there is a right public opiuion, 
and no right public oninion until there is peace. Ke use of tho 
quack’s infallible specific for killing vermin required that the in- 
sect should first be caught and pinched in order to make it open 
its mouth for the inst^rtion of the powder. lu a similar way 
Oomtists undertake to put an end to iimtual distrust as soon as 
ttnivtursal peace is firmly established. The practical part of this 
essay lies in tho principle that every nation ou^ht to suneiuler 
what does not properly Mong to il,niui of eourae, if every country 
would only agree to this, we should all bu very happy "and com- 
fnrtablo. Tluiro might, however, l>i» some dituculty in settling 
what does or dot^ not properly btdong to each country. Mr. 
Congreve proposes that lOngland should set a good exiiniplb 
by resigning Uibraltar to Spain, at the samo time disbanding 
her anuy, except a small inirlion for domestic police, as a 
mark of coniidenci^ in France. iCveu if P'rance Bhould decline, 
^ter this mark of confidence and subniission, to dhuvrtii too, there 
is no ground, according to Mr. f’ongreve, for England’s remaining 
armed. ** Let it bo our aim to bury all the inrmory of tb<* hmg 
rivalry of centuries. Let it be our hope that Franco willlx) willing 
to meet us in this ; for it is with her that forgiveness must rest, as 
in tho sum total of haniAn wrongs, the haliinco is, 1 think, strongly 
iigninst MS. We have been more often the injuring party ; France 
the injured.” If Franc* » is, as Mr. (hmgrovo says, the nobler 
nation (and there is at lensi coiirogti in repeating at Uiis moment 
the sUiloment he made in 1H65, that Frnmv is in a more ad Minced 
political Htiite than England), why does not France, by virtue of 
iicr position, sot the oxiitnploP It should 1)0 observed that 
it is one of the iniiiii points in Mr. ('Congreve’s creed that 
England is the lUJist hrnbil unrl degraded country in the 
world, and is perpetually doing Hoiiietliing wirkcxl from tho 
meanest and most surilid motives. “ For wuich of that which 
is worst in tho condition of iljo wc^rld/’lierays, “ England is more 
than any other country n»snonsibIe.” >\"hatevcr ]*mgbind does is, 
in short, always wrong, iinu gonerally base. If she goes to war, it 
is bloodthirsty rapacity; if she iiiclinim to peace, It is mere 
cowardice*. Tho Alahnma Arbitration, which might ho sup|X)M^ 
to fall in with Conitist visions of univt.^rMil peace, was tmly 

cringing to our largest customer.” Yet this is tfui country wliicit 
is expected, by its noble and disinterastod sacriHc(»s, to give a new 
start to tho rogoneration of hunmnity. It would sursly be mora 
[ natural that, if France is to exorcise “ th^ primiiry,’' Franco should 
t^iko tho load in good works. It is of course inconcoivabh^ to Mr. 
Congreve that ICnghind should hold (libraltur, or India, whicli ho 
also wishes to ho siirrondore*!, from n. tensi^ of public duty. 

Wo Imvo no space to go through all Mr. C’ongrevcH political 
suggestions in detail, nor would it he a prolilable tusk to do so. 
In the reconstruction c»f tho Western system liussia is to he kept 
outside in order that France, iiistHn*! of Cermnny, may Is^jhe 
geographical Centro; nml the United Hiatos, who Vaimot he vx*ry 
well fitted into the arhitrary framework, are also exclinhd as 
“the oflspring of an inferior nation, and ofajauiod ofiu*gation 
and dissolution.” All this fanciful and arbitrary sp*** nlaiion, 
which is ns easy as conducting a cnmjHUgn with pins oiu a map, 
certainly doi's not apmtar to lx? tho sort of illumination for u hich 
it is wortli while to discard an old religion and start a new one. 
Mr. (’(uigreve’s views on the kw fulness of W7ir h<*ir a rcinnrkable 
resemblance to those of the iinregcnerak! world. Fositivisui is, ho 
says, a gospel of peace; but this lUiIy metiiiH that roHiiiiista 
would prefer to act as nmeh as by peaceful mwins,*’ 

and so, w'c should imagine, would everylaxiy else. 
must sometini(!S biMiccepied as n ne<'«^!Wtry evil — a »aovific]p||||' 
tho general welfare of Eur<>jH\” There cun Imj no objection, 
told, to “ a war in tho ink-re^t of peace, a war tu prevent war, a 
repressive Tnoasiiro of ICurofR^n police, such h« the djslurljed 
state of Europt) may from time to time n?nder nw*47^ury, be- 
fore tho final sottlement is efioctod'’, in other words, w^ar is 
lawful in order to carryout such objects as Positivists approve, but 
crimioal in all other cases. Mr. Cimgnn e H consistency on 1 his oues- 
tion may be gatherad from his exhortation to iCngland in f 8 o$ to 
dislxiiid* her army Jest it should rive ojfIem;e to France, and 
bis still mom fervent exhortations to lili^land in 1870 to s^vid her 
9 $w, wbioh had forianately not buofi dislsiiided, to tho snj))Xfrt 
of iigaiiirt Qerjus^ Again, we find the positivists « xciting 

the JapaniMie to keop up a strong army to be used against Euglumi 
The documimt 10 whldn this siiggestion oocurs is so particularly 
ebaraoteristie of the sUfo of raind of ISnglisb Positirxsts Utat it 
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ought not to ho avarlookod. It it hoodod on Addrm to the 
JopaniMio AmbMndor ("p. 536}^ and afpoara to kayo been pjeaented 
In the eaidy part of bet yeta. The {lontoiie *igifio|r the addaaaa 
idittit thattnery hflye no'iueane of knowi^ tho spe^l objeota of 
the Ihnbaaey^ but ** if vonr object be^ aa it is commonly repcnrtedi to 
obtain a revision of tlie treaties at present exisldiig as unjust and 
Injurious to Japan, ^vo cordially wish for yov auecess^ and shall 
. do ell in our power to further it ” ; in other words, though they 
avowedly know nothing about the matter, they are ready to assonie 
urei^thing against tlieir own coontrr. They go on to express tlieir 
satisfaction with tho prudence of tho Japanese Government in 
confVonting the encroa^;hin{r recklessmuM of European commerce 
with tho formidable military power which alone can extort hrom 
that commerce, in its present unsocial conditions, due m^Hleration 
and respect,” ‘‘-To be well anued and well disciplined ” — wo 
are quoting literallv — is the lesson pressed upon the Japanese by 
theso disciples of Ilumanity and Poa 64 ), who also add nnotlmr sug- 
gestion, that Ohristlan missionaries are scouts of the enemy, and 
we cannot too urgently recommend every ineasuro of precaution 
against them,” 

It will be observed that many of the views which Mr. Oongrove 
advocates are not at all noci;8sarily connected with Positivism 
as a religion, and are quite capable of being argued on general 
grounds, without ufMottiug the (Bondar, or invoking the names of 
Auguste Comte and Mine, do Vnux. iSomo of them are a more 
repetition in a peculiar jargon of itadioil comnionpkuuw, while I 
others are cohoes of tho Peace Hociety and of various schools of j 
ideal plnlantbropy. ** To subordinate politics to morals — in other 
wor^, to test political actions and speculations by moral considora- 
tions — such,” we are grandly told, is tho aim ol* I’ositivism,'’ It 
would *'hiy down tho principle that, for States as for iDdividtials, 
it is the question of duties, and not of rights, that must lienee- 
forth take preceiienco,” and ho on. There is nothing now about 
such propositions except the curious iaipudenco with which 
they am put forward m if they were really novel and 
(Original ideas. EVeti poor benighted Deists and Christians liave 
got as far as this. Tt has long been [lorfectly well understood that 
the principles of morality ar4M*qually binding on a nation in its 
public and in its privat4) life, and that the State and tho individual 
are alike responsible lor tho use which they may make of their 
respective ixiwers and iHcultios. The notion .of the Oomtists that 
they enjoy a monopoly of this sort of wisdom anti virtue, and that 
they are imtitled to look down u{)on tho n^t of the world as from 
A pinnacle of superior inoiMlity, is os absurd as it is impertinent. 
Yet it furnishes the li:cv to tiuur position. Not long sinos M. 
Latltte, tho chief director of Positivism, preaching in iWis, urged 
his hearers to be tolerant. TIujto am many,” he said, who dnd 
hope and comfort in a belief in a Hpiritual world and future lifos 
let us not be unduly severe iqxyn these.” If this had been said 
by any other person, it might have passed as a saniAsm on the 
movonifint whose wenk point it rcrveals. Tt is this assnmption 
of imnicasurable supi^riorlty, and of tho right not only 
to lotik down on the rest of the world with contempt 
and disdain, but to scourge its wicked stupidity, which 
is tho prhscipal characteristio of the Oonitist ccjiuniumon, TliS 
right to be severe on unboliovors, which is asAumed as a matter of 
course, is implied in tho huranl caution against oxcesa. Mr. Con- 
7 grevo candidUy admits that this new spiritual power is analogous 
^ to Po\H>ry, and one of tho ]Hunts of rcsomblaTU'e is certainly the 
absolute spiritual authority which is claiiueil. Oomlism is pre* 
sented, not as a more body of opinions which are i apable of lieing 
shown by argument in the ordiutiiy way to b© reasonable and just, 
but as a religion which it in blaspliomy to question, ('oiiseauently 
anybody who happens to differ from the opinions thus proeWmed 
must expect to be dantned — in tins world at least, and ns iar os 
hard words can do it. It is possible that tho comuiinations of the 
Oomtists might have Im^cu milder if they had not unibrtunately 
fot^ theaiselves obliged to surrender a futura state. As they can 
get at their opponents only in this present life, they liavo to make 
their anathemas as conocutmted as poesiblo. 

Ike sort of temper in which roaitivism ^vorl« is strikingly 
lUustrated in the writiiiga of Mr. Congreve. The religion of 
Hmumiity iSj we are told, one of humility ** in the true sens© of tho 
word its Attitude to nil opponents is rofmect^d and {jatient, A 
fow extracts fnnu this volume will indioate the true sense of 
these words as understood by a nrWet, or at losst a ^dcar, of 
Humanity. It is appiu-ently impossiols for Mr, Oongmve to con- 
ceive that any sane person who Ms not some moral twist in his 
character should hesitate to accept hie views. Ho romaiiBii for 
oxaiuplo, that tho votaries of art, the ciiso^ea of science, the 
large and mixed class which constitutes the literary worldy ike 
nq»rc8iMitatlves of intellect and culture, have all, iVom variotai im 
ri^s^H^chihio motives, united ogalnat us.” That any opponent can 
have a respectable motive is incredible, but Mti Oonggeve admits i 
degroi^s of turpitude. Profcfsstvr Huxley happened on one ooew* 
sion to sav that Oomtes writings wore rather dmisiy mid vw^ 
boae, and that he found little or libthing in them of miy ackatifle 
valuo, and a great deal that as thoroughly antagoliiatie to the^ 
very essence of science ns anything in Ultramontaaoe Oatkdlipisal. 
Mr. Congreve has thought lit* to reprint in cold blood the letter 
in wkkh he attacked Mr. Huxley for these opinions. Ne endid 
man” could say such things*, uNiy are an ^^impaiient itttoriiMet 
based on a whuAly impeortVet and msudknent acquafotmiee wilfetlie 
As Mr. Huxley »eid nothing of Oonite's eociai pfdjeel^ 
these not being in bis line, oven his eileuoe is tumsA ngatak^bfaii 
fiBidde«eunssdM**disorediUbleii^^ MdiiseWy.HsvOodigs^ 


deteGforiffnsofaoniieeayiKmMneiiee. '^TbeiimofmieimeviMrv^ 
alaim ana hatred the aprasd df.a ddetrine whiehttsy fa ittad iv s i y 
feel is destined to put an end' tO' their indfseiplitte/ Ih aiMitiwr 
case, IMcssor Bee^ havteff speton -of the^ Ull Si dlstd 'dtiS* 
rages in a way which it w«i feared ndi^ he mk d nt e ra ralsdi hf $m 
ignorant and pearionate andknst, Mr. Oottgrm toady toohupvlhe 
cudgela for him. Jounndtsta were and are (for the letter is xe- 
proanced) denouueed aa ^Mitsepey bnwos, and jouraalism as 
** moral oasAssination.” There is^ it is assorted, a phdn amdogy jj 
between the outrages of the prase and those of the Shel&eld mur^ > 
derers. ^^The editor of a paper works in aeerat; aecsntfy ondln 
safety issues his instructions to his inaltiiinBiita, who for money 
cjirry them out.” A sweeping charger of the most abemiiiable duk 
racter— whioh, if first made in heat, is now dslihlMiftely revived 
after eight yean of meditation — is here bve^t igitot the whole 
press on no other ground than beenmse a pohHe mahar had been 
warned of the posstblo consequenees of soiAe hamfy and equivocal 
uttoranees. Mr. Congreve couiploins that he^ haa no aoom to the 
press, and that he is obliged, in order to dissendDate his views, 
to have recourse to pamphlets and placards exhibited on the badtai 
of men in the street. Ilut his method of cirntroveriw jperimiis ex- 
plains the difficulty. There are no jourmb which deal & euoii mad 
and malignant slander. 

Mr. Congreve is always asanrine us that ha is a man of 
p^cB, and that he is all fur peacetm meastom Yet it is impoe- 
Bible not to be struck by his eagmess to invent exenses for the moat 
atrocious forms of viokmee and outrage wbm they happen to be 
directed against classes or institutions which are olmoxions to 
himself. It may bo only au accidont, but it is at least a very curious 
one, that, ns appears from tho present volume, bis cytnpathies 
should be keenly and exclusively enlisted on the aide of the 
Indian mutineers, tho Fenian rebels, tho SfaeffidM aasasriiw, and 
the Parisian Communists. No doubt be is carefal to expim die- 
approval of the outrages which these diiferoDt seta of crinrinals 
perpetrated, but his graut object is to diaoover exeusos for them, 
and suggest that, in comparison with the ecmduct of the re- 
spectable classes of England, their behaviour was by no means so 
very black after all. From beginning to end the book is a vilifica- 
tion and calumny of the groat body of the writer’s country- 
men. Their acta are constantly represented in the worst possible 
light, and every Idnd of brutality and infamy is attributed to 
them; and this picture of the conduct of the upper and 
middle classes is exproBsly addressed to working-mon, who are 
told that they are hati^d by the classes above them with 
** tho inhuman hatred of the slaveholder for the revolted sieve.” 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the Positivists 
in declaring tlunnsolves to be on the side of peace and order *, but 
it is obvi4>u8 that in the meantime, until peace and order after their 
own fashion have been establislKMl, they cannot help sympathizing 
wdth tho various ft)rce» of dostniotion which, as they fancy, are 
clearing the grriund for them. It is, Mr. (^ongrove remarks, matter 
for hope rather than expectation that the chanqi^s wliich time will 
sanction may bo peacotully introduced ; and in his answer to Mr* 
Huxley he looks forward witli satisfaction to tho prospect that one 
day tlusre will be an organization whidi will grind down all 
recalcitrant elements.” Ibe moral grinding the Oomtists are 
evidently quite capable of performing for themsolves, and it iprill not 
be tlieirVault if it does toot occur to some of their ftfvoiu^ instru- 
ments that physical grinding is also requisite. 

It is possible that some of the exasperation of the Oomtists may 
be due to the disappointment undiur which th^are at present 
sudoring. We move but slowly,” laments Mr. Oongrevo ; ** more 
slowly than is easily intelligible.” It is a thne of slow, almost 
microscopic advance, which draws heavily on our patienee^^ con- 
fidence — if we would avoid a sense of oppreeeioit and gbom ; and 
it is not always easy to avoid this feeling.” He is aim pauifully 
I impressed with a certain chanuiter of unsteadiness of conviction, 
or at any rate of action, whkh is becoming more appersttt in the 
adherents of the systora. *^We do not grew miiab--to most 
clear-sighted of our opponents are right m that^-ond I do not 
know that wo deiervo to grow much.” 1’hese things may probahly 
ooeonni for the inormsiug vindictiveness of the Ihiliiig remnant 
of a decaying bat its temper hoe always been pretty 
much the ssuio. The more closely Positivisin, or rather Oomtism 
—for it is necessary to distinguish between the phUosc^y of 
Positivism in its early form and the mystio ndigion into wmch 
it WAS afterward developed— is examiirad, tho more deeply wfU 
it be foinub to bear the stamp of the pexeonal character of its 
founder* Oomto was a crazy nmn of geniue, who united an intsosse 
and ovncweeniiig vanity to a bitter, 8nspicioua,niid demtia temper. 

He quonriM with every body from childhood uframb^with hk 
tolisr and mother, with his tesdiera, with hk ftonky with hk 
wlfo, and no doubt bo would have qnimilled alee wdlll Ol0ri^«de 
Wsun it their acquaintance had not been quidlElyl^^ her 

death. Tha anogance and sourness of ttoj a ee ph i d aipsar Iw have 
d sae ind a d in no stinted measure 00 hia Mr. 

Owmmfek book supplks a cuzbus and paMkl •tady ia the 
raparaAanatomy of the hnnmn ndad. IjHkiiiy toWk aidt to nM 
It tho 8ympfoma,noteoaaMh 

ai or #>acxrt of mental anMy akin ka liah Whkh aeaetiiiies 
atoMMtoMdy. when Uaok epoia aad there 
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vMmofiO to ,« (Vary diSwant eiimot of opiiiioii. Seventy 
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^ 00 ao^OA annod hove been expected ruther to go herdbot 
tbioi to tiito adm But, however it may be 

eooduotedy the eatfigpciae ie e omoua one. It might bo thought 
tl^ ttewaiigper mpo^ would eproad a knowledp 

of the|9bw»^^ lookout to evenr coner of the oouutry. The 
tJidoa laadmi howmrrhave ttrobaoijr reflected that the eight of a 
eonmte kboum ui fleah and blood will do more than auy amount 
of abitrect diequiaition upon hie righta and wrong*. A w^^tion 
of factoid hiMian tMinga who have been brought up ui^n a liudted 
xunuher of ahiUing* a week(the eatimateaaru ao varioua that i WAmore 
, prodeittsiot to.give flgurea) will be exhibited in ibo hove towns. 
Tluai thfiy wQlaayiuaubeteDce,U^^ kind of article produced umter 
Ihemsiatiitg ayatw* Judge for yoorielvea what must be it* merits. 
If ^e labourere look hal&etarved and ragged, they will argue that 
an kqprovetnent in their oouditiou ie imperatively required. If, on 
the whole, they have a tulembly cooifl)rtabld appeoruncis it will he 
equally eaay to aay that auoli reapcctablo pexeone ought not to ho 
condemned to hopeless lives in miw^niblo hovols. iVnylmw ih<^ 
sight of a band of exiles driven iVom thoir native homes to implore 
the assistance of the outside world against tymunh^il farniei's and 
Isodlords will bo sufllciently imprisssivc, ami tlio contagion of «ym- 
patby mav bo expected to spruit and induc4) a flow of Inud txuih 
towfl^ the cuth^ra of the union. A largo van, it is said, is priv* 
vided to hring home the expected cdlWiugs. which would 
apparandy that the agricultural kbouix^r has not yet riHou 
to the Gonoend<Jn of cheques and Post^oflire ortWr.^, lltwever. 
the elTect will no doubt bo pictun^ue, and the visible and l>odi)y 
presence of a treasure-box may stimulate chturitehlu 4)llbrings. 

Meanwhile l^is curious move on the part of the khourerH msy 
suggest some roflectiona as to tho nature of tlic strogglo which is 
now proceeding. Nobody denies the right of the kboumrs to com- 
bine, and to endeavour by oil lawful xuieaus to forc<t a Uigh<.*r rate 
of wa^*s from theii* omployera. As a rule, howev er, wurfuro of 
this kuid is gaaerally ooutiued to tho peraous iminadiutely inte* 
rested. When a bony of artisans strikes, it not oJW veuturt) 
to appeal to the general public for supiiort, though it mav lind 
alliances amongst thu trades more or less, dixiectly commct<M{ with 
tho same business. The ogricultural labourers teKo a tlilkreiit 
ground. They consider that tho nation at large ought to take Uieir 
side. It is not a mere question of a bargiuu hctwven two iinh'- 
peudent parties, but of removing a scandalous nUito of tlii/xgs uinongHl 
Au important class of the population. The aebrntigu of Uiu presont 
expedient amounts to saymg that the people of liirmiiighani, Ni>!- 
tii^liam, and other huge towns ought to insist upon the ikrmers 
of Newmarket j^yitlg a higher rale of wagt^ to tlio men whom 
they employ. TJi^oubtedly tho appeal is likely to moot with 
iKime rei^nso. Nothing can bo more natural thou fur an in- 
habitant of Blrmii^ham to wish to take thu mute out of his 
n^ngbboux’s eye. We ouiwilves^ are pei-frctly twuly to admit 
that wo should bo very glad if the furuieis of Ngwmm'knt 
would pay twenty-five, or even fifty, sliillings a to 

their men. We should bo heartily glivd if c%ery kudowuer, 
not only at Newmarket, but throughout tlio whole agriaultHral 
distrietey would provide an exculkut sot of cottages tiii his estutc. 
withgo^ water laid on to every hoin^ey with pre^n* drainugo ami 
bedroom accoannodatmn» and with a good school in tlio imiumliufi; 
neighhouvhpod, where ev^ chiUl might repuive a good education up 
to the age of fifteen. We should be ghid.to see tte) old uspiratiun 
reotiaed that every pes^t might have a fowl in his pot ; mid, in 
short, if we were to give loose to our miaguiaUoii and draw a 
purely ibney pioturuy we do not know where we shouhl atop until 
we hid lamea the Is^urer to a condition os comfortable as is con- 
sistent with his supporting Umsalf by Dm toil of his imnds. Whilst 
we ora about ity we should indeed go somewhat furlhery and -wish 
the same good iortuue for the misemble poiuijalioii of our cUtes. 
if we may trust the Tirass’ reportery thei'e are indeed many cii^ 
cumotaiMWS in the Ufis of an agvioultural Jabouw'r which 
ufgentiy ntoa improtvementy but ihare are also a good many 
labourars wto .decant acopnuuodatieiiy whoae cbihlnm 

are Kf y and JBmviiig, and who, in aliort., would make a 
v«y Ud wirnim^ if JUt laft SuOitJk Ibr St. 
Anatnmiwe nffin tp doubt vlutW our dM. not 

naad » little ■WMi yliteBnMn t. ' WJwt uetMici^ ti>» fiuwer 
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{at eometkiiw wbieb » ^ peteibU tMOMiUwtJir wiidt exieUnr 
inda^MniSt^ ««iit »ith 

tbattbe iwbyr iMde uin ^ >l|^ ^We Idhwiwn 'mno wiw 

.'Ebe low aide of am wftdoithtwMy 

• imug iA'gwiit.Jw** to die wb ef end 

we hiwowe ' ly 

iihe!je niip ) lWn«i «>f enuJoy*? ' hya ji^i^jnee too 

. » ftdMhr md 


they ney fkolaUy Iniiig ea^ • j/mmim- to how adiM ijl* 
IMiwmiH know bow to eombUia Iw the eaforceinent of thasr 
eights that their wages may rise nataiatoy and labaur cease tie 
stejmte in flute pool* uindbcted by the gmiiid'miQem outside* 

Bat when it is pteposed that tho o»utei^ world ahsfl utiite with 
the hibouiers against tho ftumuua, the ^question baeema* rather 
different . The question is, after all, what the ftmor mo aflhid to 
pavy and the ultimate «ifleet of forcing him fov.a lo nay mm 
would only be that eaUivation must be dieeanMgod^ till iAdr^ 
time waovs would tell lack to Ibeir natural Umh A Ifite tested 
upon public charit V would not bo of more pennanant advantega U> 
tho klumror than tho old system of supptementiiig wages from fba 
PocuMute. And ihotofore them I* some pseaumptinn against tiba 
inteffortOKx^ in tho matter of people who neidry know next Ip 
nothing ns te tlm cunditions of tho question. iXpw, after all can 
the people of Birmk^hittii tell that ihoy uro uot duio^ an hijusti^ 
to the farmers P Tho mere tect that savanty labourers oenio 
to iliem aud my Dial they would like liettm; yiay obvioaidy proves 
nothing, nor do tho urgnnrents, so far os wo have seea tlnmu gp|H'>tr to 
lio very convincing. If the favinonsi complain, says oii© of the oratOTS, 
it can* only lie from one of four cansv>A; either they are paying 
oxorhitent rtmte, or fnnuiug badly, or li\ing extravagiintly, or 
BHving tiuiney. ^\^) will not givo a loolnre upon tho theory 
rent or the general laws ot pohtimvl economy, It is cnongli t/O my 
that we hitve no it^ason to suppose that imtimsi difleiMiteterially 
from the rest of iho indixstricl They will natundiy oeih- 

idfiin, like other psiqite, whan they hava uh\barke<l in a certain 
huMocs* luul find tluit onu csssfitinl jvu't of their cateuhitiotie Is te 
bo upsat. Tho most moderato and ivfisoimbte of lanneni wiU 
nalnriUly Ive nut out if he fiuds that Im will have in future to 
«p}>fui aYoimci whore he used unlv spend tU’tesn slufliuga. TUo 
uateiYi of ftuTviors is otwrupi, for farmers oro men *, but wo lava no 
roasou to nssatna tlmt timy have inherited a lai*g«w shure of tirlginal 
sin thtui other peg^dc, or thut Uiey are abnoranifly pauui'ious or 
oxlrKvagiml. tlntesstli<\y cim get on u.vamgc rate ot ni-uiit thcry 
will givo up their haHiuess; and mei'e goneml rnih'ctuius u|M>n 
human uvitrico and e.xLraviignniio do not help m to (tedde 
tiiai quoistiou one way or anolhtT. .\nd tinvrufore, w'hilst v»o 
admit Uio propriety of spiv^uding iniorination and oacoiungiug 
oonihiu/ilion nmougit all the oliuii^ dirtnUly concorued, wi* doubt 
very strongly tho ivdvnntego of Wiiging in oiiUidars to teto 
apart in the quarrel. It; is only t <10 probable that the ofiket of 
such an appeal will ho to onC/fitirago iUise hopes, to protract tho 
singjgte beyond its uatuml liiuits. and ultimately to mske its 
resulu mnro injarioiis to evurvhtvly (V)ncerne(l. A numlK*r of 
teboiirers may l>i« iuduced to hold out until tiie farntsrs have sup- 
plied lludr phvct'^}, anvl then iln‘y will be loft to daptmd ou uliority, 
or oniigmte, nr rctnrn to lower the into id’ wages lo a atill inibrior 
leveK it is oonlViiTiug a very doubtful teundit upon a man to 
eiuiblo him to ^trugjde beyond a certain point, which point wuhava 
no uittrms of detoriiitinjig NtrumUily, 'J ho fonuation of union* for 
ftclf-liclp may si hmst Uujd to juanke him indjifpcndont ; hut tho 
tefideiu;y of induing ujion public charity is just tho ojijiosito, 
and may very liiioly bo surionslv dotnondi^iing as well a* ultimately 
fulilo ftu’ tho pnrptiM’s avowed .by the sgitotors. 

Wo ure rpiiU' riwajro that rgfloetiojiH of this kind, however 
ohvidu:^ have at tiiues u nitlu^r brutal tvppoarama^ Mr. Arch will 
t(dl us with perreet truth that iho naliou at largo h*aim intercut in 
iho woU-l«eiiig of iho agricultural cl;ws<‘ir, and that wo cuimot 
ntlhril, wlmtevur politifvil oconornist.v may tell us, aimply fi) 
look on atid s»m; fair play. When a degraded and ignorant 
popuLilion is rising in iho midst of us, rvn evil is hiing 
gojs-mtod which wi.il got W set right by tho simplo gperslii^n 
id* iho Iavv of bupj ly uivl diomuid. Vico and lulwov have 
a ieiukuty lo prfijKmate themselvc^J, and if tho CiMiditions of 
life of an iigrinuliund J.'dxmicr arc such an to umlo) him xm u«- 
Wi^rlhy aimiibor of K»>ciety, at alcsuu^u ought to omhiavour to i:haru:a 
thorn \ and oven tho laosl rian*)^' clusses may be vitelly itittu’cfdad 
in n sgive^fSlul fsdutioii of tlio prohliun. Nothifig cun h* nioretfuo 
or more do'.*ei viwg of uttsniion. Wo do tml argue on Indiiilf of jn- 
diilcrcnee, but against u sfUtbuKidu! atfinupl to std llunt/s right hy^ 
tho iulurpo.'iilion of iho outeido world in u dhqmio cd* wliioh il doc* 
not niMlorsWnd the conditions, it is v«*ry wimplo and uohv i4i say, 
tel the funuerij p.ty twice tbuir pi'cvious rate of wages; hot even 
fanners dciicrvw ju.4lic'L', luid wo could not f'oivr ihnt ehou//e wilh- 
out w*ttii)g up another r.ories of c<inse'j)]j>hc.i>vi wlm li would deniunit 
caroful iiivchtigatiori. From a liuriied point view, the quiitstion 
ijjAV Hpjasir to U# simfdy owe of iium«di/ilo justico t<j Ibo Uhonror, 
and that is the way in whicii it is naturally tr‘*atcd by the btU'Sy Agi- 
tator. Thu oriiKu’s who are trying to get moriev out of ihu pt'ichote 
of Ji crowd by spw‘ohi*»«teli vored town wiqrgv/iiji do not troubh.' tlimu;» 
S4dves witli h^ncal rolineuiouls, and simply appeal io the imivoniAi 
iis-ding of every pfM#r luun liuit hu would Jifeo to get more out of 
Uie rich. But any one who takes a widar view must s<h‘ at 
pnoo that iho prui^un optm* up far wider suciai and national 
qut^iion* to whudi u<> oiT-hftud answer is imssihle. W'o may 
atm, for axanqtte, at improving tho coudiiiun of too labourer by 
improvteg his iHiuention, and tlmt, not memly in dhe of 

teaaking him.a iUtlo inora raadiog and wriimg, but by raising him 
to a higher stego of eultux^. utay Ut tei to propo/u? an altera- 
thm of iiie J*pai>4iiw* or of tho tenuro of land, although ihinu' null* 
joote am oteuwad by o mpmlmdaim of quack pneecriptiun/i ; or 

wo MMy mh to lUMid m«t;tem.to Mimtary M^alatioD, or by ihcili- 
tatiDgaaving* and improving iho workiogvof F'lrteEidlv Ikwieties, or 
to<imil*toting of w aod^iifldiiAn ; or, in short, by a 

tflmi mobtw ofwmMkeaoiir of wiiteh.tovoteo* whale Mhtmhm of 
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dlflCUMum and inquiry. So iar aa the proeeitt aviation amontefc 
agricidtural lahonrera either inomaea the intelligenoe axid iiide« 
pondence nf the claas itaolf, or leade to ^nuine reforms of a rational 
character founded upon a atateamanllae consideration of all the 
complex oonditiona of the cs§e, it may confer a permanent benefit. 
But when it consists in sending round the hat and making aonaa- 
tional speeches to get a subeidy for a particular campaign, it is at 
least as likely to do harm as j^d. We should he glad if the 
pilgrimage thought it vividly before the public mind that there are 
senous social problems very much in need of solution ; but we fear 
that it is more likely to encourage the application of quack re- 
medies which win introduce new causes of Irritation and render a 
pacific termination of the quarrel more impracticable than ever. If 
the foniiors can manage to do without the men now locked out, 
the support of the victims by public contributions will end by doing 
them no good ; and even if the farmers should bo forced to yield, 
it is very probable that the victory won, so to speak, by artificial 
means will be only temporary, and ihereforo only the beginning 
of a series of mischievous contests. 


THE CHURCH SITUATION. 


A t last the Archbishops' Hill has worked its weary way throogh 
the House of Lords, and is fairly before the Commons for a 
second reading, although besot with competing motions for its re- 
jection from ]^th sides, some of thorn alloging reasons, and others 
only opposing the fatal three months. It took its departure under 
a shower of valedictory sp^chos from various eminent statesmen. 
Lord ( bairns, with a guardian's allectionate interest, praised it as a 
good little measure which would never think of meddling with 
doctrine, while it would cheapen and mitigate procedure ; Lord 
Carnarvon looked at it with calm benignity : Lord tSolbome, in 
blessing it, sweetly cursed the High Ohurcn*, Lord Granville 
was content to heave a brick at Ilitndism and sneer at Ministers ; 
atv^ Lord Halisbui'y, while committing himself to the opinion that 
it would do very little, picked out the creation of a Judge on 
3 ,ooof. a year as its main feature, intimated that it was a ** tlag/’ 
and feared that its passing now would do more harm than good. 
The Archbishop in uia reply travelled over many points, but he 
did not repudiate the ** fiag." We sliall not waste time in show- 
ing that a flag run up just now by the Kpiscopato for a campaign 
against the most active party in the Chur^ can only mean a civil 
war ont of which that Church could hardly escape with safety. 
We dare say some optimists will argue that the Bill has been 
reduced into so harmless a condition that both sides may ^eo to 
-adopt it 08 a superfluous but ornamental ensign. The diiuculty, 
rhowover, under which we labour is that of being unable to see 
• that the harm has been taken out of it. It is not the same measure 
which was brought in last April, but it is hardly a better one. 
The vice of the first draft was that it converted ovepr Bishop into 
a petty tyrant. In attempting to get rid of this defect, its editors 
have succeeded in abolishing the judicial office of the Episcopate, 
and giving to every prolate who has not the rare coura^ of im- 
partially refusing to take action under the Bill, the poor choice of 
suing to bo tixkeu as umpire, or having to play the subordinate part 
of registrar to a distant Judge. 

Those who treat the Bill as harmless forget the enormous power 
which the J udge will possess of stamping his own opinions upon 
the whole Church of England. Mr. Justice Keating may be ab- 
solutely right in liis \iew of tlio unlawfulness of sculpture in 
. ohurohes, but, even if he be so, his opinion is at present only law 
withiu the court of the visitor of rketer Cathedral. Had he 
Ibinuielf pronouuccil his judgment as Provincial Judge under this 
BiU, it would, for the time being, have been the voice of both 
Provinces. The concentration of the judiciary obviously possesses 
.numy abstract and pnmtS facie advantages, but these may be too 
•dearly bought at tlm sacrifice of primaiy principles. The consti- 
tution of the Christian Churchy well understood and regulated in 
days when the Augustus was still the sovoreira authority in Britain, 
is that the Bishop is the primary, and the Metropolitan the appel- 
late, Judge. This general principle admits of any form of regula- 
don, supposing its essential feature is not lost right of ; in prti- 
oulor, the common sense Churchmen has in every land secured 
t^t the legal inexperience of the titular Judge should bo supple- 
mented bv trained assessorship. But the present Bill, as manipu- 
lated by Lord Shaftesbury, loses sight of this deor principle, and 
enacts that each case which proceeds to a hearing must eith^ be 
heard by the primary Judge without appeal, or else by the juris- 
diction wliioh is in its nature appellate, acting in the first iustanoe, 
with no powoi of coordinating tne two tribunals. At all events 
Ijord Shaftesbury had better moderate bis hard language against 
Popery. The ostensible reason of that system, which we, like him. 
have no hesitation in calling false, was the inconvenience causea 
by the small and oiten t?onHicting jurisdictions of maav dioceses, 
fiiothe Roman Curia concentrated the judiciary power of the whole 
Papal Church within its own walls. This is just what our Areh- 
biSD^s are now doing under the promptings of the Protes- 

imitlSsirl.’' The firagmentm'y and unappealable jurismedon of the 
penolml Bishops wldch th» HU sets up alongride of the ceu- 
mUaed Court is rimply an alien auhstoxice which never ean be assi- 
with the body into which it is projected, and is theiefore 
powerful for conlurion. 

xd eduti^ howei'er, to more iininediatriy praetioal cotisidem^ 
(jS Ihenew Judge at duspardeiilarcriria could 


hardly fiiil to give much trouble to those who woiddi uutetuDately 
for tnamselves, have the appointment. We M emns that Ibe 
Archbishops would take all pains to make the firiieet dhcloef but, 
in proportion aa ihiw do so, the difficuhies in which they have 
involved themselves py such prooeediogs •• their aaewer to 
Church Association, and theur meohM upon the present BiU 
before Lord' Shaftrabury had riveted the direct reeponsitbiBty 
upon them, wiU start into prominence. These are abstract considsra- 
tioDs, but they lead to the great question How wiU it workf L^td 
Cairns and Lord Selbome were each in different ways eqnaUy in- 
tolerant of the idea that die Bill would have any extenrive effect, 1 ^ 
cause as laawers tlm declined to look beyond we formal effoct of its 
several provisions. Had they condescended to be men of the world, 
they would have seen that the mischief to be apprehended resides 
far loss in the one suit which may be proseonteu than in the fifty 
charges which may be rejected. The Ar^bishops themselves 
would be the last to deny that they did pubUolyrun up thrir Bag, 
and that their example was followed by more than one of their 
suffragbns. They may now regret what they have said, but the 
effect of inflammatory words is not romovea by the jmitanee of 
the speakers. The hitherto inert mass of fussy sel^impoilwoe 
which exists in the Church of England, as in aU great institutions, 
has been ostentatiously invited bv the rulers of that Church to 
assume the congenial duties of pubuc informer, and a BiU has been 
pushed on to clothe them with the powers needed for the ignoble 
duty. They are not people to care for or to understand the changes 
through which it may have passed, or the degree of justification 
which exists for the different ceremonial practi^ which they may 
happen to dislike. All they know is, that it was and is the 
Arenbishops’ Bill, and that under it tliey are invited by the 
Archbishop to stamp out ” whatever they may please to nick- 
name Ritualism ; and they will accordingly act up to their 
orders by hoisting the flag of civil war in evoiy parish. The 
Bishops may refuse to ontertain charge after chaige; but what 
will it matter to ** the Archbishops' Bill men P No costs are in- 
volved in, and no securities required for, filing an information, and 
they have nothing to do but to come up agf^ smiling with re- 
peated charges so long as they have a vicar to roast or a bishop 
to perplex. The persecution Societies, too, wiU watch their oppor- 
tunities and extend their operations, particularly under the provision 
to a^iit non-resident Isnaowners and parishioners for the purposes 
of informing. A house in a suspected town might be a good 
investment in more than one way for the Church Association. 
Who, too, can say how long the Bishops’ courage or patience 
may be proof against a perpetual obsession P In very weari- 
ness, if not cowardice, they will bo tempted to lot slip the dogs 
of Htigation, and then the war of reprisals wiU begin ogainst the 
men who have so long been safely raving against Ritualistic excess 
firom behind the broad bulwark of disregardetl rubrics. 

All tliese dangere are to bo risked for the sake of tho 
empty boast of passing a Bill which has between April and 
July just succeeded in preserving the same title. In tho 
meanwhile there is no Churchmim who is not leady to agree that 
rubrics must bo revised, and tho criminous juris^ctiou of the 
spiritual courts reformed. A Bill to enforce revised rubrics, and 
to provide for the uniform and inexpensive hearing of all suits 
against clergymen, whether for ceremonial or moral offences* 
would at all events not be a flag, and could therefore ho calmly 
discussed upon its merits ; and yet the prelacy will not wait for a 
few months to secure so obvious an advantage, hut prefer to force 
their crude measure upon the House of Commons, yfhich is always, 
and very reasonably, unwilling to saddle itself with superfluous 
work in the last days of the Session, when time runs full too short 
for even necessary iiusiness. Yet the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had actually built the bridge over which he could retreat with 
honour, when he applied to the Crown to renew the Letters of 
Business ^von to the preceding Convocation for tho revision of the 
rubrics. The Bishop of London capped this proceeding by intro- 
ducing a Bill for simplifying the niotnod of JParliamentaiy assent 
necessary to nvo validity to Convocatioiial recommendations. As, 
however, he does not propose to press liis measure, it will liaitlly be 
worth while to stop to examine its provisions. 

The Archbishops^ step has of course given little pleasure to the out- 
and-out supporteiB of tlie Bill. They liave combined with a certain 
section of its ^ponents in deprecating any reference of tJ^e disput^ 
questions to Convocatira, b^use tnat body is still uninformed, 
while they are never tir^ of advancing propositions which only 
agree in seeming to be framed so as to render any such ifrfarm im« 
pOBSrible. The truth is, that the connexion tetween a reform of 
Convocation and a consideration of the actual difficulty ly the only 
eidstiiig montl^iece of tho English clergy, is by no so close 
as this more indiscmt supporters or the more ontapolicn enemies 
of that ancient institutioD would make us believe. Onaliaii become a 
ntearing question, while tho other could, if neoemairjibUe ita time, 
it mignt, for instance, be just as well for the pee^ wl|ioaie most 
riamcrous for that reform to take puna to naoSINB Uhmliand 
wbal Is the nature of the body wluch to mimnulat^ 

Tkek noetnim, offered th U ahmra a± bnttmy 

^sOJIMspnaoription of aOhiinhIVDdiainetttt»Wi»* 

tmii.oillie laity. Such an aaaembfa a>iw>iq[e fec a nat| t thing 

in though v*6 shall have to amr e tw rtt li l iq r at to 

^ aniieipate Hm ttiie onemlaiiae ^display 

It is not, ^ ^ ^ that^ 

ooitfriltational body, the (WsohtfsflliW^ We 

e ovar its long aboffiffied biil jjwCk tiiost inmorlant f 
taxation of the 
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eaafwMtoB ^ • Oo^t^ 

if cvidmif o|aiiioii» and' «9t«ieiaiig m- 

90 oofSKCivo p oorar ibr Advioff either home; 
ettLemoo aewBtiioim] oooieioM. end ooW with the have of that 
wmt m^ emhoraiflat of the leity oeUed the Omroi for roogh- 
the iremiii eodeeieeUoel Moletione eoYemlly known ee 
amoneor nMcOi which heae no hinoiim force until aenetionad by 
ShrlhuBent We dumot ooneeiae a raSffbus body profoMdng any 
ga iri t u el bhsineter claiming a more modest abare of aalf^govam- 
iimt-HdthoiigheveD this afiowance was for nearly aoentury and a 
half daided to the Church of Eiyfland^ and was onU at last recovered 
whan that Ohuich had, in spite of many obatamosi reasserted its 
<vwn ^ritual life. Inda^ the impotence of Convocation compared 
with the power wielded hr the assembly of the Scotch Kirk, with 
ita j^entiEul proportion of lav elders, is the commonplam alike of 
those who gra4^ the English cler^ any corporate voice at all 
and of those wlu> desire to tianafonu it into a duplicate of the 
Northem body. Hie history of the past and present generations 
has, we own^ g^ven these ressonecs a plentiful crop of piecedenU 
Jbv the government of Churches belon^g to the Anglican coiu- 
munkm by assemblies in which laymen meet and vote by the side of 
the demy, in the United Statee, in the Colonies, and l^tly in Ire* 
land. But one characteristic rune through all these instauoos ; 
all these Churches are unestablished, and the Qeneml Assotubly 
of the Scottish Church<*>althougli it mav itself maintain 
9 condition of establiahment imposuble out of Scotland— has cer* 
tainly been the fruitful parent of unestablUhed countoq)arts, 
while, in concert with its free doubles^ it plays the pa^ of a quasi* 
l^ttliament within an ostensible capital, and helM in no small 
•degree to satiate Scotch longings for home nuo. Have the 
advocates for representative laymon as an integral portion of 
'tilie English Convocation ever faced the ombarrasamouta uf creating 
auch an imperium ta impmb, and yet of maintaining those rula* 
tions with Parliament whi^ are essential for the preserva- 
tion of the lEatablishmentP If they are ready to swallow 
disestablishment as the greater good or lesser evil, we willingly re- 
cognise thdr consistenpy , while wo plainly say that we docliuo to share 
their counsels. But the impossibility of creating a lay Convoca- 
tion without innovating in many other ways is no argument against 
udng the existing form of olerioal representHtion lor the modest 
and congruous duties which belong to it. Still le^ is it possible 
to say that, because the Church laity have no voice in Convoca- 
tion, therefore they are mute except so far os they may com- 
mand the ear of Parliament. Englishmen, when they see a want 
ahead, seldom fail in overtaking it by some rough-and-ready 
process j and so they have done in this case. No law and no fear 
of ulterior change stand in the way of diocesan conferences. The 
idea is a very practical one, and well adapted to the conditions of 
the age. Every year adds to the number of the dioceses in which 
they are at work, and in no long time we are coiivinwid that they will 
have taken their place as the recognize<l though hRlf-inforiiial organ 
of a body of religious opinion wider than, though in harmonious 
oonespondence with, that of the older constitutional organization. 


The reform of Convocation, admitting these premisses, is really a 
aimple matter, which only aHecta the Lower House of one Province. 
In York the proctors electe<l by the parochial clergy stand in a 
aufficicnt proportion to the otlicial Deans and Archdeacons and to the 
representatives of the Chapters, for each Arcbdeucoiiry unifonuly 
elects two. In Canterbury a similar arrangement would lead to 
the return of upwards of a hundred parish clerg)'men, instead of 
the little more than forty (somewhat capriciously appointed by 
rules which differ in the various dioceses) who now tinu seats ; and 
Home porsone have even contended that an Archbishop could issue 
the necessary writs for the supplementary eh*ctions while the Con- 
vocation, which runs with iWliament, was still sitting. Hut 
in the meanwhile the very fact that Convocation stays un- 
refonned ought to administer consolation to the worthy gen- 
tleoMm who are afraid that the Letters of Business would create 


a turbulent phalanx of spiritual revolutionists. A body prolessing 
to be representative, and yet so largely composed of nominated 
members, is a theoretical anomaly, but it is one of a siiuilar com- 
plexion with an heroditaxy House of J^ords and other institutions 
vriiich Englishmen in their calmer moods are wont to regard as 
tuything rather than a calamity. Those accordingly who think 
that in thie case the disproportion might easily and with advan- 
tage 1^ rectified, may stiU, for the present purpose, accept the Cuu- 
voeation of Canterbury as it is, as a suificiently representative and 
aa ti i fse toy committee of the various Church parties. At all 
aveats, a Lower House in the composition of which episcopal and 
ministerial nomination has so large a share is not the body most 
to go to the bairieadea, 

iSe second reading of the Public Wonhip Regulation Bill will 
be taken during the week when Convocation will actually bo 
atesidering the rubrics with which it claims to deal. Cf the 
dmstion oi the debate the only thiim which can be safely pro- 
dieted is that it ^Ube l^’i^and if m measure should, after a 


very liberal weeding of the Oraar Book, drift into Committee, the 
disBaaBioo which that stage wiU encounge mutt be such as no 
Qtmse of Oomioona would very willingly aubnut to in the latter 
pait of July on a Bill not promoted by the Oovernment. In 
Ike maanwliile the pomiUlitta of a leally oomprebenaive 


TOriKSIBAII’a 

l^OVELIBTS BOW oeeufy in Engkuid the place wbkh in otbav 
A V times and countries baa been and ii assumed hr diamafiata* 
Tbe humours of the day, the latest forms of iol!y and sac* 
travaganoe, are leprosonted, not on the Stage, but in the pagee lof a 
perpetual auccession of what are callfd, and in soma cases fruly^ 




plays or novels, to supply the deniaad wmeh comas upon sU 
established public favourites for writing which shall be at mm 
fresh sad good. Usually tlie same character is agahi and again 
produced with accessories which are slightly yaried, and the mult 
IS accepted as new and original work. 

One of the mtist industrious manuflaoturers of three-volume 
novels, Mrs. Oliphant, has UUilv introduced a new style into the 
omamontation of ht^ work. vVe have liad from her and her 
fellow-Ubourera enough of duchosses and countesses and of the 
splendour of Belgravian mamuous and the beauty of suburban 
villas. But, so frr as we know, this author is the first who has 
ventured to marry au ivirra daughter to a shopkeeper, and to 
surround the family thus strangely formed with magniflcenoe 
plainly paid for out of the till. There are in London 
two or turee establishmonU which may have suggested to the 
author the idea of TotUMilmui's, anti it is possible that the 
prc\<)tait or future masters of tliese gigantic shops may iutei> 
marry with the pceiagi\ We hoard lately that a duke's son 
had thought of gtuug into the tea trade, and this would at any 
rate piopara tlm way for an enrrs daughter to become tho with of a 
draper. One of these great houses gf business may be compared, while 
it lasts, to an estate ur a colliery. Mr. Totiouham in tho story fairly 
sa}*s that ho has the sruuo ri'spousihility towards those whom ho 
employs as the owner of hind or mines. The only diltbrence is 
that tliis new kind Of pro}H«rty is less durable than the old. 
Success in trade is generally due io qualities which are with dilUculty 
nurtured in the lap of luxury. If wo allow one generation for the 
rise of a house of business, another for iu sustiiijied prosperity, and 
a third' for its decline, we sliall n^preseut with suflicient accuracy 
the usual operation of caimes and ellecU. This sort of pn»perty 
requires, much more than either land or mines, the constant lullueiice 
of the inasU^r's eye and hand. Very much C4in be done by il^puty, 
but alwavB on tho sijjL>])OHition that there is a princhwl. The hus- 
band of f^dy Mary Totlenhuin may intend to stick to tlie shop, 
but the dilliculty would \hi to get the shop to stick to him. It must 
bo remembered tliat the iissmtanlH on whom the head uf a griMt liouse 
dcqainds havo always tho inclination, and are likely to liiid »iti)iier 
or later the opportunity, to set up for iheinMelvinii. A man is not 
necessarily wuivu) at business for having been at Kton and Oxford, 
if he would attend to buhiness like a unui who has L^en at a 
commercial scJiool ; but this lie probably would not do. If ln» 
leaves his capital in tho concern w ithont closely supurintotidiiig it 
Ills iiiooiiie soon diruinishes, and lie incurs the risk of loss by the 
rashiicHs or negligence, or oveJi (lishc»nesty, of partners, if he 
wirhtirawH his capital ih(5 coikmtu probahly cannot sUnd without 
it ; and if the utUnnjtt 1x3 luudo under sucli circumstaiir»w to con- 
vert a private firm iut^) a cmu|)auy with limited liability, wo 
can only say that longer trial is iietHiinl before it can bo dix'iartui 
whether this e\)M3dient is or is not likely to Ix^ generally suc- 
C4iHsful. Thu great and perliaps insuperable ditUculiy is that no 
director or xuaim^^^r will peruuinently serve a body of sUanH 
holdcrs as ho will servo hiiuoulf. Soiuu of these cumpuiiu^s fail 
from dishonesty, but inoro from neglsct. It is tiasy, therefore, to 
understand that such au establishment as Tottenluuu's is destiiual 
to decay. We hear much from Mr. and IWy Mary Totlenlmm 
alxmt the educalion uf their own ami other peopk/s children, but 
neither uf them seems to enlertaiii the notion that educiilioti 
ought to liave any, oven the moxt distant, rul’enuicu to the shop. 
A novelist, ami especially a hnly, is eulith^d to rear an iinaginurv 
structure without looking clo.sely at tlm foiindutiou. Bit* il is 
obvious that such an establishment as Totteulianrs cannot 
trusted, like a planet, to go on roUitiug wdien oncoi ii lias lx *011 
set going. Mr. 1 ottenhain, the sole proprietor, is roproiieiiU d to 
have Wu hrst incupable as a minor of iuterftiring in tlie con- 
cern, and when he did inUirfeis^, Im sent down the prolitn, 
as is quite likely, by a third. Hut how lines the author sup- 
pose that such a concern could be i^irried on during *ho minority 
of its chief)' The Court of Chancery can v^ iud up any Mot of 
business that was ever invented, but that ('ourt woiiM h/iidly 
trust itsidf to make an order “ on further directi'Ois *' for carrying 
on the shawl and mantle ilejrmrtinent of ToMcnljain's. The ant leu* 
seems to have forgotten tJint there inust be a motive power to 
every machim*. ** My lather dic-d," says Mr. Totl«*rihain, “ when I 
was only a small boy.” Jlis mother brought him up in eiifiru 
ignorance of the sliop, and bought all her own things at ilow#dl 
and James's rather thiui ge*t tlieiri at cost pree at TotUmhainlQl 
He was so nshanied of his name that he w*as calliTn; himself Hmith 
or Bnrwn when he projxjse<l to arxi wai* acc^^pted by La*ly Mary. 
It is pfsriiaps suHicicntly improlxtble that xbo Wviuld nave acivfplcd 
Mr. Tottenham knowing his position, but it is quite iarrfxliblethitl 
she would accept Mr. Smith or Mr. Bit^wn of whom noliody near 
her could know anything witliout knowing that he was an im- 
poster. Acconling to thf3 story, however, she ncciipts him as 
8mith or Brown, and then ho tolls her that lie is Tottonlrsin and 
^pa a shop ; and she driv4^ him from her, not bocauso he i;* a 
shopkse|>er, but becatiee ho has used deceit. Tiieii he takes to the 
shop in earnest, writes to Lady Maiy that he has dune so, and she 
accepts him. 
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The point of contact of Tottenhoxn'ci with the main (story 
$0 that the muster of it enprn^ee the hero as tutor to hie ooa. 
The houee," having mysteriQU 0 ly governed iteelf durinff 
Mr. Tottenbiim^ minority/ eurviveA the crieis cnueed by lim 
ignonmt interference in its management; and when the 
^lory 0^0 ho has ])ecn for a do^on years or more living in 
a jfrrond enburban maunion and park, and driving to business 
daily in a handsome pliaeton and pair. The prosptirity of 
Tottenham*^ under a ruler who began in total ignorauco of his 
trade is not perhaps much more surprising than the fiict tlmt the 
British navy Biirvives the adminislration of a succcision of First 
Ixtrds utt».*rly iinacq unrated with ships or shipbuilding. There is 
of course this diderenco, that the mistiilu'H of a First l^rd of the 
Admiralty fire mid for out of the unfathomnblci podmt of the 
nation, while the mistakes of the head of a commeicial linn are 
charged against his own capital. However, we must allow some- 
thing to the exigencies of etury-telling. Tuttenlmm’s, haviu;? sur- 
vivwl the early errors of its masU^.r, nmy be suppoN'd to bo *‘a 
good property^ on which that master maylhe in all the luxu^ 
which modem noveliBts take special plm»niro in dcMcrihirig. W'o 
all know those passages where Miss Brartdiin rul ah furniture 
and littings wiUi the rolibli of an epicure gloating o\er n hill of 
fore. Mrs. filiphunt has the same harmlL.MH wiTiKtu'.-'ii. Mr. and 
Jiady Mary Tottenham are seated in tlio coiiHa-vittory under the 
glass dome which had been built to give kioiu lor tlif» hraiiche** of 
ft palni-troo. In this favourite Sjuit all lie* preity lu\iiry of these 
consorvat^irios culminated. There were hriglit-eolnured IVti'^iim 
rugs, chairs half rustic and wliolly liixuriouH, and all the ilowers 
that art can extract or force from nature in the depth of winter. 
This kind of thing pleafles the author, anti dtitH not greatly injure 
UH. The adjectives, which wo omit, help to make up the neVes- 
oary three volumes. When the author Iimh dolJ^^ witli the beauties 
of the mansion, she takes up those of the shop, aud here she is 
jiiBtitled in laying on the colour imdty thickly. The destined 
ndomments of maiiv families and iiouf^eholda are collected in a 
palai'e huilt expressly for the dlsjilay of lliein. It ci'usists of an 
, Jinmenso square pile of building, facing to four diflen'nt streets, 
with frontage of platcs-i^lnss windows, and ninHses of costly fehuwls 
and aiika appearing through.’* Mr. Tottenham reads letters, hears 
reports, and anpervises the iirojaTumnu* of an “ enterlaiTmient ’* to be 
givonjiy the hidiesand gentlemen of tlie house in tin,* presence uf l<ady 
Mary and some of her aristocratic friends. An objection is i*ais<Hl 
ill the house to the appearance in the progrrimmo uf tin; name of 
uiia Miss J-«ock\vood, against wliom a sc/uidaloiis report prevails. Mr. 
TotUmham is obligetl, as the benevolent despot of the place, to in- 
vostigato thiB scandal, which connects Mis.^ (.ocKwood with two of 
tho characters in the story. A report <in this unpleasant subject 
ia made to him by Mr. Jirihinson, **n grave elderly gentleman” 
who looks like a resncctablo member of I’arliameul, but ia only 
tho head of tho elmwi and cloak depai-tment in Tottivnhama. ‘‘ft 
is marvollous,” aavN tho author, “liow much Immunity reaembloa 
itsolf.” Them is both freshness and truth in this sketch of the 
interior of Tottenham a. Miss J^oclcwoml enters the couiitiiig- 
lumso and faces her accuser. This “ young jicrson ” ia clad in 
ologttiif. black silk robcfl, Tory well iinulo, with dark hair olaboraUdy 
dressed, tall, sli;^ht, grac(!ful. She is one of tliose beings who arc 
to be met with in the inner reecsscs of giv* \t slumps, bearing all tho 
^ outward nspeet of ladies, trying on one heautil'nl garmonL after 
pother, and nurveying thomselves in gri'ut mirroi\s as they pass 
’ Slid ropass : — 

q'ho heat of friniiiirif' ‘•orloty eUh'j and flows nriMinil tlu so fiuft-voio'd aud 
clcaaiit crouUuTs. lor-k lilx«* wm Ium wonu u lifddr them, 

turn young girN not more juvtty or gron-ful. 'rio v aiv iho (lelotsot 
tho ionlalo hijiliioiuiblo \v(»rUl, aiui, at tlm wamn tum*, lo mhuo clogrtv, it.* 
<lii»pots; fur d«H‘s not innny a doTupy woman {ippeMr ride ahum m tho 
elegant garb wluch hiw pruvod !« fun' her oyos mi luautitul and bmnmng 
.iHS)n the aliin straight form of tim *‘youie.!; in.r'Mjn” v>ho < xbibilrd 
ami sold it. 

Our own want of tnsto perhaps amuuiH for our consideriug this 
by far th0 best yias^ago in tho three vuluuies which lio Isjforo 
us. Fer Lim ami /if/a (llurst and Blackett) might as well bu 
callod by that name us any other. It is for Ufo ” in tho senoo 
that the author, na wo Hup}>oso, lives by writing it, and it 
is for love ’ becauso it treats, as m»voIs mostly do, of coiurt- 
sUip and marriage, which, in theory nt least, depend 
ou love, TJio regular busine^a of the novelist can bo 
transacted just as well at TottenJuuirs os anywhere el.se. Lady 
Mary has ^vernl uicoes, one of whom thinks of going into a 
sisliu'hood, vifliiL 0 the poor of Loudon in a black dross, comes to 
TotLenhamV to visit and inlliiencoita “ young ladies,” aud haa oven 
pciHuadad her auut’s husbtmd U> sot up a little cimpol on the pre- 
Wo (UV) not aware whether jiundon actually afi'ords an 
example of “ Ritualistic ” proclivities so startling ns this. But tho 
^-author is at libt'rty to supposi* it. A chapel in a house of bustnesa 
is nut more wonderful liitin an “ oulcrtauimout,” with an aflable 
duchess complimenting tho shopuion aud shopwomen ou their per- 
formance of the Trial Scene in would have been thought 

thirty years ngo* Tho young gentleman whom Mr, Totteiiluuu mm 
engaged os tutor to hia son lias seen much better days, in which 
be was almost engaged to Lady Mary*s niece, w*ho has in lovo 
with him ever since, and for his sake has refusetl eligible ofibr^ 
and tdias to that objeoticmablo bUok dress. Of course bklgw and 
dua^meot in a convonient alley of thelubyrinlh of Tottenham^, 
and HI ajdte of the reclamation of Gnmy s Mistocratic mot^r the 
usual icons^tieaoes ensue, Tho stoiy is as good as oonld be 
expeeted considering the rapidity with which it must have been 


written. Bat omr httewat in It Iwfinn and 
The connexion of the shop wM & peerage mglte te 
sdvantageooB, and we nuQr asmsmbsr that amoog :1iia gasitest 
names in mercantile luetety ave mm of good dmriSraalkeeaiiKaxtte 
London, kept shops, hod made Ibstones, eat of u j fr b 4|^ 
founded hospitals, supplied hgr leuns the BSoemiil&te 'Of 4i|iiit 
State. 


TERES SASnSRE anNETElO. 

O N the eastern side of our island, in the old Esat-An^ or the 
lauds immediately bordering on it, lie three of the greatest 
churches of Knghtiid, all now of cathedral xsnk,^aDd whose aseU- 
tecturo and history make them lit objects &r eoamarison. Thses 
ara tho three minsters uf Ely, Peterborough^ ana Korwicb. Of 
thcHO throe wo sus^ieot that Norwich isthelMtldmwnof thegmi 
churebi^ of BnglancL This comes of its gw’gia|^icsl nesilion. A 
man who goes to Norwich must have set out with tho deliberate 
pnrpufM 3 of going to Norwich, unless indeed he has set out with the 
dolmeram purpose of going to Cromer or Orest YannotHh. No 
man can bud himself at Norwich in the course of a joomey to 
some other pliice. Elv, on tho other hand, oonses within the se^ 
knowle<1g<ri bounds ol*^ a visit to Oombiidgo. and Peterborough lies 
on tho r.Urr.‘i^t lira* Iwdwefm London and YorK. It follows therefore 
that Ely imd lV‘t4)rl)orough are far better known than Norwich. 
Norwich is of ctmrsc well knowm to those who have made such 
ninttcrs a spociiil study ; but when, as sometixnes happens, ordinary 
people in ordiuniy talk begin to discuss “ cathedrals/* it edduat 
happens that Norwich comes within tho range of such dwcourse. 

Vet tile church of Norwidi is one which elands quite on a level 
with tho other two ; it is a perfi^tly hiir subject for eomparismi ; 
and thni^rh perhaps most people would, on the whole, put 
NorAvich third in the group, yet there ore points in which it certainly 
excels both its rivals. All three are on much the same scale; churohea 
decidedly of tho first rank, as contmsted with smaller buildings 
like 1 lorelbrd, tyhichestor, or Itcichestcr. All are nearly of tna 
same date and stylo ; in all an unusual propovtion of tlie origi* 
nal building still remains ; and in tho one csso, that of ISly, whepe 
largo liiti'r ailditions havo been macle, they have been remarkably 
iulluencod by the design of tho origifud bulling. All were 
churches of rogiilmij, ami all still keep large remains of their con- 
ventual huililings. But with all these points of likeness, no three 
ehurchcH ran well ilill’er more tunong themselves m two very im- 
portant points. Therc is no likeness cither in their west fronts or 
in their cerilnil tmvers. At Pete)U>n'>ugh the treatment of the 
west ami is unique ; nt lOly tho Inmtmimt of the west end and 
of tho centre also ia unique. Peterborough has its western tran- 
M!pt and untiiiished western towoiD, and tho matchless portico in 
front of all. Ely has its ouo limb still standing of a tar greater 
western tiunsept, with Ibo ono mighty tower and tho graceful 
porcli-*not portico— boforo it. Norwich has nothing to 1^ called 
I a west front at all ; there arc thii mere ends of the nave and audes^ 
without o\eii western towers, a straugo lack in a 'Norman 
church on so great u scale. P!ly, on the other hand, has in the 
centre its unique lantern ; Norwich hiis one of the BoMeet of 
Itomanewjue towers crowned by n spire which, if perhaps not quite 
in harnumy with tho building, forms a gramf and distinctive 
Ibatuvo in* tho gimeral view of a city where it is tho only 
spire. Pi»terboroiigh meanwhile has a low and poor ceie- 
trill tower, of which all that we can say is ^ that ha 
lowness and poorne.«s so far a merit tliat somatbing batter 
ill itself might havo lessened the importance df tho wonderful 
group of lowers, Bpin*s, 10^1 gnbU*s at the west end. Norwich 
and Wterbomiigb still keep the only two Ilomanesque apses which 
wo have in England on a great scale ; and at Ely, tnough the afise 
is gone, yet it Ims left its trfu^oa in tho buildhifi* which has sup- 
pluiitiHi it. In all three some part of the building has perished. 

At Pctcrlxiroiigh and Norwich the destroyed bnildtiigwaB on addi- 
tion, a later Ltidy-chapcl; at Ely it was an essential part of the 
fabric ns it now stands, natnely the north wing of toe weatoHH 
transept. This loss is painfully felt from that skie of the chaaoh, 
but at I’etcrlnirough the destroyed chapel is hardly miaaed^ and at 
Norwich one simply feels tlic loss of the chapel as being, like its addi- 
tion, ono of the many tam|iering8 which tlieapse haa undergone. In 
their general outline all three have the same eflect of bulk, bi^te 
I many ways— mat length combined with very conaidmbte height— 
but Ely gains over the other two by haring k^>t the original p i teh 
of its high roof over both nave and choir. All have suffiMad-*- 
Norwich the most of all — by itiisiug the outer wall of the tt^oiiam 
mogo, instead of keeping the sloping roof of the akte. Waavaiiot 
sure that the effect of more bulk is not mrreaaed by ilds ebemge; 
bnt it tends to confuse the |)arta of the buiMiiig. Of ooiina^uiia 
tftect of bulk comes out more strongly at Ely and P cte ahoa o ngh, 
irhw the sninster practically stands in the cenntay wilh iMmte 
but tvaea and its own secluded buihiings nmA 
is a oboveb bnilt in a frrmt city, and rnnniiqiiffinlllr naiBRtrr soar^ao 
utterly ovar everrthiDg in the nrighbourhoed a# two. 

In teSahutediflorence we get the imtwagdaiiqpwmhMlt^ the hteteny ’><1 
of thortlinte churohes. Ely and Peteibonmgla 
m the wiUtmsei, at whose gates aemaU teupB gwg> 9i ihd’Wllihih 
were raiteft to episcopal UDder 
Mipeettri^4 f^eterbomugh Otehadml te 
Abocj 0 new name ; nodhitehwhiflb teaah(d^idrasdy4ia^^ 
diul went on with so littte ohiilieefitiMSv^ 

Bishop^ Olid kept on in hte^ qumterik. ApSSlb^^hatiiall part only 
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bMIMte <ii»4liifatUs of dnn4 

iliilmilL UlMilil Mii<t H»w tlwr ■IwTrti mini But aid 4 Imi 

IM(M '« gvwt it it 

Mid «faM» Ifr. Whiitef to show 
itfrtiitiiriai^^ irom my of tlw mpMtillkfmi of itt 
nMOMiiAtteim TI|oc%itiineor four t&iMMgiMt M 
tMrtg^ y«H(i Ituk, is host u oiqr in nm thvi name, rojoicing wkile 
wr y wrfes in Hm ruls cf the toit Mayor of the iieiwly<*ehiir^^ 
oMOfflOtenfPMkh. But oB this gwwth has hardly interfered at all 
wM thOrfM iwaiwrtir nmnet The miaster etui staads at Petei^ 


yMak was absady ihasous. Normoh oannot indeed boast of the 
aatiqai^ or of the sCifiiiig early hiatory of Exeter. If ot aotiially 
caeapying the ^ cf the K^maa Venta IceOorum, bat ao nearly 
lupiaaeatiltt it that mitera who adeetad claaaieal eleganoe callocl 
the Esgliali eUjr by the Baman namei Norwich grew up, a atrietly 
Esf hah asItm^einBDd the vaai mound which la now eorered by 
thaNmumkM^ba t whioh donbUeaa marks the site of an earlier 
UtU/mi ItpliM ita part both in the IXtakh waie and ia tho 
leyobs of the xmgn of the Goaqueror/and it appears in Dcnueaday 
as a gfsst and flonriakiDg city, though not yet the site of an 
epiaeopal ehmeli. It was not tiU the beginning of the twelfth 
oaotuiy that the fianous Herbert Loeingu, the penitent simoniMt, 
moyed thither ftom Thetford the chair which the iiret Neiman 
BUhopfiEtHhat had mewed firoin Elmham to Thoiford. Then arose 
the premt oburch of Norwich, a church founded on a yww eilo, 
wiihm the city whioh had become tlie greatest in his diocese. It 
may perhaps m doubted whether it was so strictly founded within 
the^ city as the church was in tho analogous cases of Kxeier and 
Chicheeter, as there is no luaniion of walls at N<ir\vich idl a later 
timA. The walla of Norwich at ilioir IxMii wore a very inferior 
pieca of fortxfieation to the walls of Exeter. The wi*storn cauilal 
stands on a height, and its walla allowed acoesa to tho river only at 
a aiogle point. Norwich covers a most irregular surface, M( of 
ups and aowtts, which supply tho hiDa and plaina of the 
local street nomenclatiiro. Ilut the city may on the whole be dt;» 
aeriW as lying on a hill sloping down to tlie Wetisum, and spread- 
ing iteolf on the other aide of the river. Tho walls fence iu a large 
apace on both aides of the Htream, but where tho city docs not 
spread beyond it, the walls are simply brought down to the water- 
aide, and the river ia loft as tho only* proU^ction for its own hiuks. 
Iferbcrt built hia church on the lower part of tho slope, and tho 
oeclesiastical precinct stretefaca down to tho river. Jt ia possible 
therefore that, when tho town was unwollcd, the nionasterv umy 
have been strictly close to the town rather than octiuilly xvitltiu it, 
like the ohurchoa of Exeter and Chiclicstor. Ihit a nioiiastcrv built 
close to what was already, iicconliug to the stancbird of tin* time, a 
great city, holds a very dilTorent position from a inon.'islory at 
whoBo guta a small town has sprung up. Norwich in still rnnarh- 
able for the number of void spficcs — gardens and tiio lik(3 — within 
its walla, and it was still more renisrlmble for thmi when the rliiof 
houses oif the city, the palace of tho 1 liikea of Norfol k foreinont aiiumg 
them, had gardens stretching down to tho river, like tho Htrand 
in London in old times. The monastery prccioct may thus have 
been hemmed in rather by other precincts than Iw mere houses and | 
etreets. But it was hemmed in ; it did not stretch out at plcnsure ! 
into the open country. Norwich is, and all along has Won, strictly 
an urban church; Ely and Petorboreugb are essMjntially rund; they 
are not in the city, but tho city has sprung up bard by thorn. 

The three cbuicncs, in their original lioinanoMpio lurm, followed 
very nearly the same type. The castofa limb of each conslnted of 
font bays and an apse, tne choir being, as uHual, imdor the tirwcror 
westward of it, aa it still romaius ot Norwich. But at Ely tlie 
apse gave wa^ to the tirst easturu mldition, and the fall of the 
4^eiitnil tower m the fourteenth centuiy caused the rebuilding of 
the three bays to the east of tho apse, of tlinitc only, becMsae the 
Isatem in its new shape awfdlowed up a l^y td* each of tho 
limba of the crosa. But the responds of the orijrinal npsidal 
arch still lemoin aa a kind of relic. Even at Peterborough 
end Norwich^ the responds only remain, the arch itself having 
periled in the later recesting w'hich has aomewbat atlbcUHl ibe 
criflanal look of the apse at Peterborough aiul far monj wnri- 
o asiy n t Narwkth. The form of tho apse at Peterborough and at 
NorMch waa didhmit. Peterborough liad the simple apse with- 
out aialea or ohapek ; Norwich liad diveigent chapola taking tho 
form of smaU^ raoud churches with apace of tlieir own. Thw 
amt^ment SOfigest^ the additiem of the later Lody-chaind, and 
•0 led to its dortrooticm and to tho great mutilation of the church 
at this end. At Potetrborufigih the eastern apse was surrounded in 
a most ingimiDiis way by the retroofaoir, an exr|uwjte w^ork itstdf, 
and which is so contrhw as to Interforo woudorfutly little with 
rikolder bmk&ig* ^t^ho Nonuan variety of liotuanesquc the threo 
chundtea between them give omMntimiriee for studying every 
varktyi ficom the ^<Mh of Abbot fikneon in the transopta of Ely 
, to the way in whieh Bmnaaeeqiiie gisaAmU/ changes into tho | 
^ earilieet Gothic in the two weeumiihi* Of the v&fv early Norman 
the lower tvm of the Ely tmoiqrfa is sift that lumnlnH. Norwich, 
the e^le of which ie pwtty miabim^^ Iheneat to the west, shows 
tihc styleinafcmnalittklatar. TheneoihMjE^iaer^oaghM^ 
rm of Bly^naves which w^ tom one 

At Norwich 

leeSm ito Wt yawnhig tatfbRm&t thaowfaf the dmstory into 


iaskcMcinav eweytoia toiitMCiidefM 

ofheight.. At lVtsihn«o«igh wid Ely itise UMle sm a liy i Wfe 
still very burgs, and Its pimovtinM have deksMlNMd thw 
durign of the two ohor&m thieeiribouh We may he 
sure that those who fioisfaod the two asnree wmiU Kaeo 
built veiy differently, with a emiMer end most 

likelT with pointed arches, if they had hose mkoHy toe and had 
not bem eawring out an earlisr Btiuitiiore smre we may to 

that, exa^pt through the same uecNiiiriky of edapterioii^ the eioliU 
toots of tho thirteeuih and fomteimtb centiiiUMiatlSIy would ne^er 
have given ttoir work a proportion so thorougUy Nwwan, so 
unlike the usual tohious ot their own sge. What they did 
when ttoy.wuio free vre toe in the western tnmasni and towev 
of Ely . 

Betting noide the small remains of Simeon at Ely^ all three 
chiirchaa belong to the same general t^'pe of Nonnaa work, tho\igk 
Norwich has throughout n distinctly tsirlier charaoter than ita 
follows. They are quite unlike the Norman of Durham, yot more 
uiUike tho Norman of Clloiicester aud Tewltrebxiry. The piers are 
throiighcmt square masses with Httiudieii sluifu, save only a pair 
of enormotialy massive columus at Norwich, which seem to us^ 
the extent of the choir wreiwiird. They nrt5 tinted in a way quite 
unlike anything else iu the three churches, and more remindiim us 
of the group so noariy and stmnguly conneclod at Walilmm, l)ur* 
ham, Dimfonnlino, and J iiudisfarn. 

The cimventual buildings have in all three caase to to dlerni** 
tangled as usual tom the ]>rebendal houses into which thev Imvo 
IsMfi built np. All thrto) have lost their ctoptsr«honses ; all three 
have luqjt some truces of their inlinnariea. Hero Norwich 1ms 
least to show, and FJy jieiet , iti the fi»nn of tliat admirable uifirmavy 
which was otu^) ro strunguly taken for a ohtireh older than tiia 
juinstor. Norwich has the great advantage over the other two of 
a perfect ok )iriter, and a hirgo part of th«^ Norman retotiiry has 
lately Iwten brought to light. ( Vlhorwise in mere frogmsats Petsr** 
borough is the lirheet. All kctq) their gattMs, Ninr^ch having tw<i 
very striking rmee, rich with that pculior immdliiig in tliut and 
stone which is mi characierislic of klaei-Anglia, and which is ex« 
aclly tho Mine in principle as the brick and marblo work of Italy. 
All three remain cpiBt'opal iltveiring-jdaces ; not one of tlmf three 
cities has seen its lliKliop foietike bis boiuo for a local Buukden, 
Earnhum, or JMsho{ytbt>r|a^ At Norwich, as an npisc<i»|»al church 
from the beginning, the tqjim'opHl dwelling is of far greater import- 
ance than in the uthtfr two, At lVterl>orougU John ('Imnibeis 
UvcnI on as IVtKlion wle^re lie had before lived as Abbot, and his 
MicccMota have fi>llf»wed him. The same sfumis to have bwin f ho 
case when the liK(* (diange was made four hundred yours l♦tu*Uer 
lit l’/!y, and tlie mighty IVhiline of tho Isle was lodged in 
qijArt^>rs fur )o»s striking to the oyo of l)ie traveller than his 
brother of Norwich, wlio claimed no such secular rank. Jh all 
points the three minsters and their belongings iniiy bw fairly and 
proHLiblv conifmretl, iifid if Norwich is on the whole si/oiewliat 
ichs striking than its fellows, it i,'* mainly owing to its less advnn- 
tHgeoiia padtiuM for irhou’iiig itself, uud to tho lack of imyibiug 
worthy to be called a wc> i front. 


THE tiOVEUNMr.NT AM) THE ENDOWED ftCHOOEH ACT. 

CFIIIE operation of the I'jidcmed Schools Act was inquirctd into 
-i- Inst Session by a C'Ommitti»e of Die lluiiso i>f Oomumns pro- 
sided over by Air. W, Korster. Thn ('hdirman pnspared a 
reroTumonding that the ])o\veisof tho (loinrntomnsrsuruliM* 
the Act should be t‘x tended for ihrck* years, but ho was unaWu to 
prevent the introrbiethm into Ids dralt of a rlanse esmsuting ilio 
proceetlings of tho (.hnnmbsionei’.^ (Hlier claitstts, conileinning 
oithor the polh'v of the .\ct ()r the proceedings under it, wijro 
rejectod only by the (Jhairmrins vot4*, and tho oppositum to i-ord 
Lyttelt^ui iiud his coUengnes wliicli had thus expmwnl itiadf 
in tho Commit xvfis renewed even more strengly in Hie IbaiWf 
when A Dill to I'Xtend llieir powers was brought in, lllihunhdy 
three powers w'ore extended only hiroim y»*ar, and thus it b ecomes 
iiccresary to di^tcrmino in the pn^st nt St^asioii what is to be donu 
with this Miipi>puhiT (hmimission. 

Tho Oouuaissiimers JkhI urn I threw away a splendid Ojq»or- 
tanity. They exriteil <>ppo.‘.ition by wlmt thev did, iiurl wrilJ 
luoio by what lliey said. A pru'ftgrnjili hitpahiced into the ib*p<irt 
bv Mr. OatboriH* il.ndy ht.iO <l lh:*t Tie* publiMlierl ojdrfimw 
o? 801110 of tho ('ommis’iioncrs on tho subjerrt of eiidowmwila 
liul caused riinrrii. and hud, in son:** casein, f-eri >nsly ini]»«*ded 
tho Ifarmoniuns «etk»Ti which might oflieruJstJ have liotm 
Is'twwn them and the governing l/^dire nt ijm chiiritii«i4 with 
which they bad to deal.*’ It wan in Im» re/retted that some of tho 
changPH propoj-efi by tin* ( Join m *8^1 oner-*, esjicciaily iri tli« eftS(*a of 
certain ginxl schools, hbonid have l>ren such iis to hinder tho^ 
JicaTly c<)-o[ier«timi nf those who bsd thercU»fov« work^l to njnik*r 
thore* scluMds I'fm/uint, 'Hi© evidence takem by tho tlonimiifeo 
iibunduntly juriiHi d thi8 i*»jninrl(. It i-^ not necH'.*^ try to fisaiiine 
that the ComniiKiionerM were wrong and the ftchool managers rij,;ht 
in every instance. It i» jiowsiblo that the Oormnissioneis may 
dciim'6 to be adiled to the list of great and gocnl men who hivn 
been uiimindorfrUaMt by their genenttlra. But it is (.•erbd n tii.it they 
provoked vekemeitt howtilby wlu're there \vns at first a ibspo/titio* 
to wetom* and support tbeiii. ft was, however, ackwowlcdgnl by 
Itvport ttot much oound and good work had hs^u dmw ' by 
tOB Ootttstoiuacmiy imd thu hofm woa axprepsod that, ^'acting 
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imder mm eleiu!ljd 0 Biiedp(men,*’ they woldd provide ttiainewMi on whicai idtore meddling would be conducted. With atnUmn 
of restoring Qmaiiiiar SehooLi to their andent oimiilneM. As the iufiriidtTi wldle thf^ AMmed OhnrduneD hy imseltti% jiirin^ 
omendnumt expiessitig this hope was moted by Mr. J. G. Tslbot, eiples, th^ inftmsted IHaonttm by dlstorblng p wqwrty. The 
and supported i^r Mr. Gathome Hardy, it maybe asaiuned that general aoope of the amendments proposed in Oonmuitee '1m 
the pa^ now in office see their way to realize it. But of course Mr. Hardy wss to restore nssrly the system or mraetiee whiea 
much dependson what is meant by clearly defined powersi’* and existed before the Endowed Sebools Act passed. Some of thsdh 
it would M easy so to define the powers of these Oommissionen amendments^ ss we have ssidt carrie^ and others were only 
as to take away from them the power of doing several thmgs to rejected by w Ohainpan’a vote. It is evident from the disena** 

which many aupporters of Government strongly object. In some sions in the Oommittee that Mr. Hardy fully imdeistood. 

respects the powers of the Commissioners were defined or limited this subject of education in grammar schools, and aoeuatel^ 
by the Act of last Session, and it was understood that this process rtmresented the views of the majority of Chard 
would have been carried further if it had not been determined to Wo may entertain doubts whether the Goven 
renew ilicso powers only for a single year, so as to ensure full by the Bill which they have just introduced, 

consideration of the worsing of the Act daring the present Session, to the full extent to which a year ago a 

It must not be foivotten that the Endowed ^hools Act of 1869 it ought to be amended ; but we must wait 
was brought forw^ as a remedy for evils which both sides of the print before we can discuss it The cxperienc 
House alike admitted and deplored. It dcies not follow, because Acts was hardly needed to teach us thi 
the Act has been indiscreetly worked, tliat it was a Ic^slative a difierence between^ the speeches of leadiim 
mistake ; although we think that in some respects it received less sition and their doings when they form a Oa 
consideration than it deserved. Wo may suspect, indeed, that some we have already pointed out, at least as muc 
points arising on it were not so much unperceived as intentionally spirit in which a law is administered as upon 
ilurred. Mr. Gathorne Hardy moved an amendment to the Itoport Michael Hicks Beach, with more candour than 
m which the Committee voted 9 to 9, and Mr. Knrstcr as Chairman a draft Report which stated that the declared 
voted for its rejection. This ameiulment recited that the preamble of the majority of the members of the Comrai 
to the Act of 1869 had been relied upon by some as ignoring the interfere with the proper administration of the 
connexion of religious with secular instruction, and treating ** the chatigo in the personal composition of the 
main designs of the founder as cnibi'acing the latter principally or essential to the successful completion of its woi 
only ; ana this view hocl, to some extent, b«^Ti acted on by the occur to Ministers that a material change in 
Commissioners. ** But as they mlniit that education should iuchido opposed by Liberals, whereas a change in t 
religious teaching, and in this your Coiu]nitt4H) agree, it would bo would plotuM) Liberals and Conservatives alike, 
well to provide that the designs of founders in regard to that subject 

should be carried fully into efiect in combination with tlie improve- ■ 

ment in other respects of endowed schools.” Such was the clause 

which Mr. Hardy proposed, and which was rejected by the vote of Mr. MURDEK. 

Forster. To the minds of many of Mr. Hardy’s supporters it might 

seem to mean much, while it is capable of being explained to mean T T is difficult to understand why Englishmen 
very little. Two questions arise upon it to which various answers -*• the regulation of their domestic 

may ho given— -namely, Wlmt is religious teaching, and what were tific and husiness-liko methods of procedure wh 
the d^i^B of founders in regard thereto ? We can understand employed with such remarkable success in Ind 
that if the Conser^'atives hud Ix'eii in office when the Endowed It may ho said that in India the Government hi 
Schools Act i})as8ed, and had appoinUid Commissioners to work clear field before it, and that it is thereh»re ei 
it, the practical answei-s given t<» questions would have Iwen fresh start on almost any subject, and to make 
difiorout from what they would be tinder Oommissioners appointeil by the straightest and shortest rewd, whereas 
by the other side. It would not be only the temlencies of the dense and tangled gniw th of estahlishod habits 1 
Commissioners* own minds that would Iw di Heron t, but they would which allowance must Iw made. To a cerUii 
he under the iuffuenco of n difiorout spirit presiding at the doubt true; yet it doi*fl not fully account for thf 
i'rivy Council Office. We may illustrate this suhjoct of obstinate perversity with which clumsy and 
education by a reference, which nmv perhaps surprise some readers, doing things continue to bo followed iii England, 
to the subject of hmr. It is' easy to say that Mr. Cross and more efficient and expeditious ways of doii 
has left matters pretty much where Air. Bruce* placed them, hut have been discovered and are actually in use ir 
the publicans know quite well wdio are their friends. There may possible, for irisloiice, to imagine a mon^ a 
not oe much change HI the text of a law, and yet there may he a troducing Bills than that which is adopted 
wide difference in the administnition of it. In one matter indeed I*arliament. TheiH) aro few Bills which explain tl 
— that of ej: (rfftcio governors — an interpretation was given to the soquently the llqus4)lmH usually to wait iiir the 1 
Endowed Schools Act which could only have been suggested by foie the member in charge of a Bill gives any acco 
hostility in some metuheia of the late Government to the Church tended to accomplish. The member may, perhaps, 
of England. This piece of astuteness was felt to ho so little that the ohji'Ct in view should ho to«) ch'arly ki 


this subject of equcation in gnitnmar seboois, ana Boewmm 
rtmresented the views of the majority of Ohnrohmen on the subjeoL 
Wo may entertain doubts whether the Government ore piepmd^ 
by the Bill which they have just introduced, to amend the Aot 
to the full extent to which a year ago Mr, Hordv thought 
it ought to he amended; but we must wait to see the Bill m 
print before we can discuss it The experience of the Licensing 
Acts was hardly needed to teach us that there mi^ he 
a difference between^ the speeches of leadiw members of Oppo» 
sition and their doings when they form a Cabinet Beside^ OA 
we have already pointed out, at least as much depends upon the 
spirit in which a law is administered as upon the Jaw itaw. Sir 
Alichael Hicks Beach, with more candour than politonessi prepared 
a draft Report which stated that the declared opinion and policy 
of the majority of the members of the Commission were likely to- 
interfere with the proper administration of the Act,** and that "n 
change in the personal composition of the Commission** waf 
essential to the successful completion of its work. It may {loesibly 
occur to Ministers that a material change in the Act mifrht be 
opposed by Liberals, whereas a change in the OommissionorA 
would ploAM) Liberals and Conservatives alike. 


MURDER. 

I T is difficult to understand why Englishmen should be so slow 
to apply to the regulation of their domestic affairs those scien-^ 
tific and Du.siness-liko methods of procedure which have long been 
employed with such remarkable success in Indian administration. 
It may ho said that in India the Govemiuent has a comparatively 
clear field before it, and that it is therefore easy for it to take a 
fresh start on almost any subject, and to make for its destinatiou 
by the straightest and shortest road, whereas at homo there is a 
dense and tangled gniwih of estahlishod habits and conventions for 
which allowance must ho made. To a certain extent this is no 
doubt true ; yet it doi*fl not fully account for the sort of stupid and 
obstinate perversity with which clumsy and iuefficient ways of 
doing things continue to bo followed iii England, while much simpler 
mid more efficient and expoditiouH ways of doing tho same ^inga 
have been discovered and are actually in use in India, It is im- 
possible, for irislaiice, to imagine a more abs^ way of in- 
troducing Bills than that which is adopted in the English 
l*arliameiit. There aro few Bills which explain thomsolves, and con- 
R\quently the llous*) has usually to wait iiir tho second reading be- 
fore tho member in charge of a Bill gives any account of what it is in- 


of England. This piece of astuteness was felt to ho so littlo 
creditable to its authors that Mr. Hardy currii^ in the Oommilteo 
a recommendation opposed io it, mid a clause founded upon this 
xbeeommendation was introduced into last year's Act, There was 
uothor clause of tho Act of 1869, giving a sort of test of “ l)o- 
liominationalism ’* io which also an application was given which 
greatly surprised and angered ( •hurchuien. In this inatancxi there 
was not the same sharp practice, as was shown in that mentioned 
above, imt we may ho quite sure that, if the Oonservatives hod 


that the ohji'Ct in view should ho Urn ch'Arly known, or for other 
reasons his statement may ho brief and iuqHirfoct. Tho consequence 
is that it frequently happens that a Bill has got into Committee^ 
or is jierhaps on the point of lH»ing read a third time, before its cha- 
racter is fully understood. This ilifliculty would in a groat measure 
he obviated if the practice of the Indian IjOgislative Council wero 
followed, an account of tho reasons and ohiects of each measure 
being placed at the head of it. The nvcamblo, in fSact, ought to 
he miide a reality, instead of«A mere form as at present. If Ihia 
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been in office, tho clause would have been understood differently, were done rarhamont would have a mucli clearer idea of tho 
Here also tho grievance of Churchmen was admitted, although not various proposals put before it, and at the same time a groat deal 
to tho Ibll extent allcgi'd by them, and a clause to remedy it was of tircs^mio and usidess B;>eaking would bo rendered unnocessary. 
inserted in last yoar’s Act. If the Conservatives could be sure of There is another point on which India Jins long been far ahead 
rotiiining office for three or four years, mid if they could change the of England, and that is the scientific precision and distinctnesa 
Oommissionen, they might renew the .\ct nearly as it stands, and of its laws. It is impossible to exaggerate tho importance of this 
proceed wotivoly with the work of reforming such of tho endowed boon to India, and there is no reason why wo should not 
schools as ififtllv neotl it. They would thus pemianonlly strengthen try to do as much for ouiwlves. There aro many ports of 
institutioAS wlncli would bo a support to their own party, and they the Indian 0 (^e which might without much difficulty he 
■woulddopi'ivothoothorflidoofnny pretext for meddling further with adopted ^ for English use, and in any case the princinlea 
those institutions when their turn of powder conies. But that is npon which Indian law lias been drawn up ought to he applied 
diJIicult io put into words which easily mokes itself felt in to the simpliflcotiou and elucidation of English law. The 
pinctico. peat superiority of the Indian Codo consists in the system of 

* If we take the ordinary case of an existing grammar school, wo intelligible definitions on which it is based, and in the striot 
find that religious inetruotiou is given in it according to the doc- logical relation hetwwn the central principle of each law and 
trines Of the Chifrch of England, hut that instruction is not forced the provisions which effect is to bo given t<^ it, \A'e are 
up* in tli€^ children of parents who conscientiously object to it. glad to see llAt at least a beginning in tho work of rocon- 
As regards day-boys no practical difficulty exists; but oa regards atmetidg English in this fashion is about to he attempteiL 
hoarders it may no't ho easy to d<jcido w hat is to be done during Wo refer to the Bill which has been introduced by Mr. Rmsi^ 
churoh-time with a boy whoso parents objoot to his being taken to Gurney to mend wd consolidate tho law relating to homicide^ 
ohurch. It may not perhaps ho impertinent to sumest and which hears evident traces of haring he^ prepared >ys(^ 
that parents who ore so very scrupulona are at liberty one is tho^ipghly yersetl in tho principles of the Indiatt^ 
to send thoiv hoys to some bcArding-schooi whore the reli- system.' 'ir^riespouds, in fiwt, very closely with the lines whidh 
gious instruction will bo after a pattorn which they approve, have been by Mr. Fitzjames Stophens for tii0 traatxaesh 

PreoticaQyi however, the existing system of grammar schools, of this quoADon. The difficultiee which sunoimdtlua-brpi^ of . 
which hoa grown up under the sutiorvision of the Court of Chau- the law are inainty due to the fact that, in the cmfiM, of gnnerA*. 
eery, was satisfactory in this res)>ect, and the great minority lions, ideas qA the subject of murder have beoceoA Alipre sulilM 
of persona intorested' in them would probably have desired that and refinsdil toat a great many different fam been 

that system shonld be let alone. The Commissioners, however, enjoyed ,M puttiiiff these ideas into, shiM ^ sorts of 
were incspable of letting anything alone. They meddled actively , dItteroiH Jimts of new ; and |tihst no 


to the simplification and elucidation of English law. 
mat superiority of the Indian Codo consists in the sys 
intelligible definitions on which it is based, and in the 
logical relation between the central principle of each la 


schools'' as really neotl it. They would thus ptimianonlly strengthen 
in^titutiosa wh*ich would bo a supiwrt to their own party, and they 
would dopi'ivo tho other side of any pretext for meddling further with 
those institutions when their turn of power comes. But that ia 
difficult to put into words which easily makes itself felt in 
pinctico. 

If we take the ordinary case of an existing grammar school, wo 
find that religious inetruotiou is given in it according to the doc- 
trines of the Chifrch of England, hut that instruction is not forced 
up*in tlief children of parents who conscientiously object to it. 
As regards day-boys no practical difficulty exists ; but oa regards | 
hoarders it may not lie etisy to d<jcido what is to be done during 
ohuroh-time with a boy whoso parents objoot to his being taken to 
church. It may not perhaps bo luiportinent to siiggest 
that parents wbo ore so very scrupuloua are at liberty 
to send thoir boys to sumo bcArding-^hooi whore the reli- 
gious instruction will bo after a pattern which they approve. 
PreoticaUv, however, the existing system of grammar schoois, 
which hoa grown up under the su^iorvision of the Court of Chau- 
corv. was satiafttcn>ry in this rosiiect, and the great minority 
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as far sa tbeir opportuuitiee allowed, end they enunciated 
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imid imA». B ^ iiiiteiil Hmt in Mily timat wh^ii 
Sumni Wb Md rauM^^ Ui« alio^d bs kwi 

bemtalloii ia pmlahfag death the IdDiag 
under w than at a later period* Punlie 

cmimoii wee thwi inoapable of approciaUng nioe aktlnotioiia, and 
tne old feeing about ntribution, that a life was duo for a lift, 
would also hSTo its oITim^* If a man killod another he would 1m 
estnoudy likeW, if the law did not deal with him, to sulTor for it 

the buida of t^ ftionda of bis victim. Gradually, however, it 
Lbegan to be perceived that there were many diSerent ciroumstanoes 
9 ^der whiob a man niinht be killed, and which affected the 
character of the act and the way in which it ought to be punished. 
Thus ** malice aforethought ** came to be deemed an essential oondi* 
tiou of nuirder as distinguished from manslaughter, and a vast 
amount of lecal ingenuity was expended hi twisting the phrase 
from its simple «md natu^ moaning. Its natural meaning would 
seem to bo a deliberate intention to kill, but this was mixed up 
with questions as to the motives of the sot which caused death, and 
it was h<dd that malice was to bo gathered, as Sir Michael Foster 
put it, from ** such ciroumstanoes as carry in them the plain in« 
dications of a heart regardless of social duty, and fttall^ wnt upon 
mifM^hief.^' So that if a man was bent upon any criminal act, and 
by mere accident, without any intention of killing, chanced to kill 
any one, that was murtlor. Tuo absurdity of this doctrino is shown 
in the case stated W Foster. ** A. ahoototh at the poultry of li and 
killeth a man ; if his intention was to steal the poultry, which 
must be educed from circumstances, it will be murder by reason of 
the felonious intent.” Tlie influence of this prindnlo is still to be 
found in our law, although its sKtmvagance has oeen eorrocted. 
There is a cose on recoil not very far back of a burglar having 
being hanged at Lincoln for muraer, in having frighteued an ola 
lady to death. He broke into the bouse, come across the old lady, 
and flung a pillow over her as a hint to keep quiet. She rocoivM 
such a shock that she died. It can hardly, however, bo supposed 
that a murderer would choose a feather-pillow in order to carry out 
his purpose. It is obvious that the question is one. not of 
motive, nut of intention — did A. intend to kill B. P Ii A. did, 
the act is murder, even though its motive was to do a kindness to 
B. by sending him to a better world. If A. did not intend to kill 
B., and had no idea that what he was doing was likely to have that 
TfK^ult, then the mere accident of B.*s death ought not to bo con- 
sidered murder. 

It is the great merit of the Homicide Law Amendment Bill 
that it begins at the beginning of the subject^ and goes through 
its work in a thoroughly huBiness-like and straightforward manner. 
In the first place, What is homicide? It is not lazily assumed 
that this is something which everybody knows, and which judges 
can be trusted to define correctly for the instruction of juriM. A 
distinct dodnition is given : — 

3. Homlcido mcsiifl cauMng a penon to dio WKincr than \w would have 
(lit'ii if the act hy whicii his dcatii was caused hnd not been done. U is 
iinm/iieria] whether the act hy which death is cbiumhI did or did not inflict 
actual iitiury on llie Ikidy of the person killed, and whether the death did or 
did not nap|icn witlilri n year and a day of the act which cjiused it. 

4. It is homicide to cause death by n courm^ of C 4 induct, allhou^li no part 
of nucU course of conduct would by itself have caused death. 

Then follows a series of other clauses stating what is or is not, 
under various circumstances, to be considered* homicide. Ouo of 
these clauses deals with a question which was roceutly raised in 
connexion with one of the Fenian outrages : — 

10. An act wlilch causes death is homicide, although it would not liave 
cau««ed death, or would not have caused it till a later time than tiiat at 
wiiich it happened, but for surgical, medical, or other acta dune in good faith 
for tlie purpOM of preventing deatli, unless such surgical, medical, or other 
acts were such os to amount in themselves to crimi w hpinicido under the 
provisions hereinafter namorL 

Homicide having thus been defined, the next step is to distinguish 
whun homicide is and when it is not criminal. Nine exceptions 
are made from the general rule that killing is a crime — when it is 
purely accidental ; when it is a cose of necessity, in order to save 
the lift of the person Irilling ; when it is a choice of evils, the act 
being done in good faith, to avoid equal or greater danger to the 
Ufe of the person killing, or of any other person, and being 
reasonably necessary for the purpose ; when an act is done in 
good ftitn to a^ person who has a le^ right to consent ; when 
it is in execution of the sentence of a court, or even of an 
irregular order which, owing to a mistake of fact, is believed 
in good fiuth and npon reasonable groundsto be binding \ homicide 
by a soldier or sailor in the execution of his duty jbomicide by 
lawfiil ftroe, when the force is not greater than is reasonably neces* 






tt xnanslatiffhtar. ex kBUnsr bv nsidiaenoe* In Hm 

WMe of murder ^ question is slriotij tn 

kiU, or to commit an act which hi aU prdhhfaUitgr will Idll or do 
grievous bodi)|y harm to any one i and Uw oooMSoiHMniie rule la 
mid down that— 

Iviuy peieau shall be presumod to intend sad to know the natml and 
ordin^ conBequencea of kia acta, nor ahall this nrsrainntkm bs rebutted 
only because it apiwars or ia proved Uiat at the time when the ael ww dens 
the pexaon who did it did not attend to or think of tu aaturt or probaUo 
ootMequenoes, or that ho hoj^ed that those ooiiMquenjoet would not ftUow, or 
that he was then incapacitated from knowing or attandhig tO the Oaturo or 


eotisequoncM of hia act by drunkmnesa or anger, or any oQiar state of b0(^ 
or mind, except in the catci otUerwiiw axprostly pitivioed ftr in this Act 

Manslaughter ia distwguishod by the abaontMKof the intention to 
kill, or of the knowledge Uiat the act wall probaMy cause death* 
Olaiiae 28, relating to killing by noglimnce, nas a peculiar iutereet 
for railway directors and mana^rs. In umnilauguter there is sn 
intention to do l^ily harm, l>ut not to the extent of causing 
death \ but in killing by negligeneo there is no necessity to prove 
any direct malevolent intention whatever. It is enough to allow 




plexing 


at the time when he commila it, pievented by any diseaM afibeting his 
mind-** 

<a) FiomkiMwingtheiiatiireortheadtdoiMby 
(fr) From'knowing that it is ftrhidte by law ; 

From knowing that it U mordly wt^ I or, 

; ’ From oontrolling his own oeodiiet 

Btttkvtaikidefrcrimliia].altliofightheaShidcf theptM Uls 

affMled hy dIaettRS diseam doss nm 

affrnmaftfemidittnftfmioa to^^ is caaasd, or If the 

taabilliy tocootrol bis conduct pwe d hy sueh dlssaw. 

If a tMon ft hm bam hftouflnr utidar U 


skill, care, attention, caution, or diligence, which ought to have 
been employed in the position in which the accused was placed ; 
or by a nogligont act or omisAion wiUiout which the death 
would not have happened. Murder is reducible to niani^ughUr 
when the offender is deprived of the power of self-control by 
provocation, fear, or ofl'ucts of child-bearing. The section deal- 
ing with cases where a mistake is made as to the parson who 
oilers provocation or causes fear is perhaps souiowlmt too wide a# 
it stands. An excuse of this kind would require to be veiy jealously 
guarded. A detinition of provocation in detail, and rules as to 
puniahmont, complete the measure. 

Our limits renuer it of course impossible for us to go through 
all the details of a Bill of this kind or to discuss them adefj[uateiy. 
There are various points upon which the measure will require 
careful cousideration — we have especially in view the section 
rofbrring to mental disease— and in which room may perhaps be 
found for some improvements. On the whole, however, it is Im- 
possible to speak too highly of the coum^us thoreughness, 
c^dour, and precision with which it has been drawn up, or of the 
vigorous common sense which distinguishes both Hs language and 
provisions. A few other Bills of this class would do a great deal 
to relieve English jurisprudence from the discredit which at 
present rests upon it in conse(j[uence of its unsoieuUflo confusion 
and slovenliness. 


MONTdOMKRySIlIKE. 

‘]ITONTGOMERYftIJIIlK, thriugh it docs not present so abrupt 
.jjJL a coutrast to the scenes of civilized lift as the Snowdon 
region or other parts of North ’U'ulcs, deserves the attention of 
the tourist in early summer. The country is billy throughout, 
but can hardly l)c called mountainous excepting in iiq harriers— 
the Berwyns to the north, the Llimdinam and Hinlimmon 
ranges to the south, the i^)ug Mountain and the frowning 
Breiddons on the cost, and A run Mowddy and its neighboum to 
the north-west *, and scarcely anywhere does it lack the charm of 
a wild but woll-watcred garilen, diversified continually ^ith 
smiling orchards and thriving pastures. From PUnlimmon in the 
south-west springs the ever-waxing Heveru, to fertilize half-a- 
dozen valleys in its course porthward through the county, and to. 
receive m route the trihuto of very many lesser streams, which, 
with others independent of them, form one of the distinctive 
characteristics of Montgomoryshiro's physical geography. We 
have seen it assorted that ** nearly two hundred rivers, brooks, 
and streamlets have a whole or a portion of their course within 
the boundaries of the county,” and there is little doubt that the 
statement would bo amply confirniod by the many enthusiastic 
anglers who gather yearly at such fishing stations as Tulcrdig, 
Mailwyd, Oanu Ofilce, Meifod, and Mochynnleth. One of 
rivers, the Oamlod, differs from the nait in flowing from Eng- 
land into Wales; for, rising near Bishopscastle, it joins tho Severn 
at Fordon, between Welshpool and Moiitgomoiy. Tho Taiuifc, 
of tho most popular trout Btre::it)8, rises north-west of tho . 
and taking a course eastward, forms port of the bounfiarv bidwwri 
Montgomery and Denbigh before it jt^ius the Beveni at iho nerth- 
east ; and tho Twreb, which rises in tho west, runs coatwani 1 » iIk* 
foot of M. Oolfa, where it makes an angle to the uiirth, and, after 
receiving the Vvrnwy, joins the Taoat not ftr from J AundiriHo. 
This Vyrnwy, oy the way, a famous stream and justly named 
** amnis pisoosus,” by reason of its trout, grayling, and frequent 
salmon, is a little puzzling to the tourist in that, iMtween Llanfaft 
and Mpifod, it is called the Bechan, that stream and the Einion 
here imitin^to form it. Some miles higher up and lU'^trei to its 


jurce, the Bechan again bears the name of ice V 
From this glance at a ftw of the Montgomeiysl 
be u^emd t£st the county is rich in pasture land, and no one 


'VTOk/y 

inire ni 


nvers It will 


who has looked over 


n pasture 
of Tool, 


or Gnilsfiold, or 


Meifod, or Montgoineiy. can have any douU on this point. As 
soon •• the tonxist by nil has got w dfi into the county from the 
Iwfder town of Cftweefty* which is to it what the Ihrefordshm 
town of Kkgton is to lUdnorebire^ a onasMaetropolis over the 
frontier, end passsj the lime rocks of Julanymyiiiicfi end the Nor- 
aao ^oquinh of 1/huidiinio, he heeomei aware of nob alluvial 



Hie SatiDiday Bevies. 




Madowt Oft eWber Bide of him, in whiclii on tfao fmnfci df the 
ierpBiitine nod toe eluggMi Sovem^ droees of hnpoited Rtofonfe 
thirre and Alton to the Bure jmdt of their owneM. And eo it is 
with the othflir TilleyB, eren thoBO «nid the hiUs being oomi^ra- 
tivelTtotile. Whether the county still retains ita old tone for horse- 
hreeaing we know not, though we have a painful recollection of the 
^ Babel,” or confusion of tongues, at a recent hone-loir at Llanfatr, 
in the centre of it ; but it Beene certain that breading and feeding 
are tlio wisdom of its agriculturists, ai compared with corn- 
growing. 

For the industrious tourist who wants to see ovcrything and 
&r the flying visitor the Cambrian Bailway is equally cou- 
voniont. ^ By its help and that of its hraochos, every town and 
place of importance can bo opnroachod with ease, r or insUincp, 
quitting the main line at Llanymynoch Junction, half-way 
betwixt Oswestry and Welshpotj!, a l!mch will you along 
the pretty valW of the Cain to the little town of ‘Jdanfylliii 
O'lJanvttlhling ^one must call it if anxious to lay chiini to Welsh 
blood or antecedents), which is chiefly coleb5at4>a for its peal of 
bolls, its “ ewrw,” and its widows. The preiamderanco of the 
latter is said to arise from the potency of the former. Perhaps, 
however, few would have the curiosity to go so far off the iiuiiD 
line to see this petty, though pretty, toiviitot, wero it not on the 
road to Llanrluaadr-yn-Mochnnnt. a village on an affluent of the 
Tanat, four zuilos from which is toe Pistyl llhahtdr, said to be the 
loftiest cataract in NorthWales. Most persons will probably go on 
straight to Welshpool, a ve^ convenient centre for excursions, with 
a very capital hold, ** The Oak,” from which, either on foot, in car, 
or by rail, no small port of Montgomoiyshii’e may ha explored. It 
is true that one might have stopped short at Buttington — fainous 
for a great slaughtiir of the Danes under their leader, TIesten, by 
one of King Alfred’s generals in a.d. S94, a relic of which nuiy 
have bcllm the vast quantity of skulls dug up in heaps when the 
foimdations of the school-house were hoiug excavated some years 
ago — or pnrlmpfl at Middletown, nearer to Shrewsbury, for the 
handy ascent of the Breiddens ; but oven then it wero best to make 
Wolsnpool one's headquarters, and to take an early train. Certainly 
no traveller ought to miss the Breiddens, supposing that wore 
possible, which it is not, for Moel-y-golfa rise's sheer and w>litaiy 
on the view as you look back towards England fnan Welsh jH)ol, 
and other more northern peaks overlook the Severn and the rail- 
way. These mountains possess a threefold interest— nicturt'wjue, 
geological, and historic. To many the first will bo tno chief at- 
traction, with its choice of views to the north-west, with tlio Berwjms 
in the far distance, the Tjong Mountain and Koriw Hills to the 
Boutli, and th(i spires of Shrewsbury to the east. But parn mount 
in the eyes of historical students is the interest of the Breiddens, 
on which are vestiges of two distinct encampments, ns the luost 

S robabie scone of tht) supreme struggle between Onractacus and 
biorius — ^almost the only one indeed w'hich can show at once the 
^‘jiiga imminontia” and the ‘^amnis vado incorto” rejjuirod by 
Tacitus’s description. To IlaTtshorne, who had investigntod the 
subject minutely their claim scorned conclusive j and n very passing 
examination of Oofn Oamedd, near to Moat Lono and Ouersws, be- 
twoen Llanidloes and Mochymleth, will convince the antiquary that 
the Breiddens have strong pretensions to ho pronounced masters of tho 
situation. Wliilst we are on tho subject, it should be noted that 
here, there, and overy^vhoro about the coimty of Montgomery there 


ore British camps of laiger and smaller ai7.e, oval, circular, oblong, 
or, aa often, in shape a compromise suggested ny tho nature of 
the ground. The height above Montgomery town, called Fridd- 


the ground. The height above Montgomery town, called Fridd- 
ll^ttwyn, belongs to this last clnsa, and is quite worth scaling for 
its well-defined double entronchmeut, as well ns for the enjoy- 
ment of a perfect panorama. But to return to our hoad- 
quiurters, Welshpool is rather attractive as a sally-point than for 
nitrinsio objects of interest. Clean, wide streirted, and flourish- 
iiig, the town has its new and its old church, in the latter 
of which is a recumbent effigy of the late Lord Powis, " Con- 
servator episcopatus Asaphensis,” and its “ tomen ” or ** tu- 
mulus,” probably a stockaded fort to guard tho entrance of the 
Severn, near the' railway station. But the great thinp at Welsh- 
pool is Powis Oaetle, with its charmingly undulating park, to 
which there is an entrance direct from the principal street, and of 
which the townspeople appear to bo as proud oiJd as frao ns the 
Boble owner. Grand and venerable oaks flank tbe approaches to tlw 
picturesque OasteU Ooch, of red sandstone, which, though modern- 
1 sod and altered in tbe days of James I. and EliBabeth, repreeeiits a 
fltrueture of tho tbirteonth century. It stands out in a per^ 
elevation upon a solid rock scarped into wallS| the tops of which 
serve as U'rraces, from one of which, as also from the windows at 
the end of the interesting sixt^th-oentory ^psUeiyupoa which 
tho principal rooms of tbe inttvior open, there is a poriuct view of 
Welshpool with tho peidc of Moel-y^lfr in the ditonoe. A drive 
througnthe pr:k witk its men slopes and sydvoa seeaenr, diver- 
sified hore and there by a nerd of dew, is not a hod way 01 g^tuig ; 
a general view of the immediate neighbourhood. Tbe interior df 
tbe OHstle with its curiosities may be eaen. «s taay eilao tho 
gordtms ami the groun^ which prt^ut to a low wdMKkwa and 
noteworthy conimrs. This done, it will be well to drive oet tvf 
tho noark by tlie entranoo fis>m tbe load to j^wtown, «nd esosito 
tbe wvem to T«tnm to Welshpool through the MMDde sm 
doBienieB ol* Leighton Park, im Old estate of to Comto|Wideli 
has bees wondenhlfy impimd end modeniiaad Yty to toMhi . 
tMAoLfmd etftsiprise of Mr. to present y m arietor. The 

fine toly Bogush chovob of Loigvion, hufif by to gentteateiii 
wilhtoto togmeftil sptoi is as intwesifaigln to modtotoi 


as to emious nd very toient foatbsrelnyidi of to^rshui, of 
Wolston Mynd, on to sDnCb^west s^pe of to lito Aitohiln is 
in its antiquity. Tbe ktor is a timto-frinDod sdijw% whhfli has 
been after torrid ^ye. he 

and villas d^Gdlsfirid, bat to t£is we shall revert It hM 

been said tot to Osmbrian BoUway serves to oooeBi to 
afi tho towns of Montgomoiyshiro ; and we proeoed from 
Welshpool straight to tontgomery, a quiet little phtee whkdi ^ 
has eeoBiing^y foitoten its pruminenoe in to days when Jf 
Baidwyn wtis to uonquoror’s lieutenoiit of tho Msitibes. In'^ 
those eariy days its castle was constantly heiog token to re- 
takoQ ; and it changed bonds more than onco in the Civil War. 
Between those two epochs it bad hecaiae a chief residence of the 
ancestors of Lord H^murt of Cherhury, to whose parents there is 
a handsomo monument in the south transept of the church ; and 
we find that the inde&tignble Mr. Qxoeart, who hue been able to 
disprove Isaac Walton’s stelemont tot pious ^ Geoige Herbert ” 
woe married at Dauntstw in Wilts, does not doubt ihet he was 
born in Montgomery Oa^o. J^ocoi tradition placee tot event at 
the Black Hall, the site of which is shown in tne iiartii<«ist of the 
town : hut fiincy (though not tradition) might desire tot it should 
have happened at Lymore Hall, a perfect old timber mansion of 
the sixteemth century, now beloi^ing to Lord Powis, and perhaps 
the finest of the houstis of this charactor, which form ^uite a 
feature of the county. At any rate George Herbert’s birth at 
Montgomery is uneontested, and if Ileniy Akugban was a Hilurist, 
the author of the 7 'nnple might Lave claiiued to beionu to tho 
Ordovices. Oilier tiiubcr housea of like chameter are Trelydan 
Hall, in the parish of Guilsfield; Morrington Hall, near CherbuiT ; 
and Ijlandiiiani Hall, near Moat lionc, and under Cefri Garnedd. 
Offa’s Dyke skirts livniore Park on the oast, and is hero the 
bmindaiT betwixt Montgomery and Salop. But if Montgomery 
is a tovm of tho (Mst, quickened up, it may be, on mre occasions 
for an fissizi) or an election, but ordinarily rather slfiepT, the 
railway will carry the traveller on to two other towns whicli rest 
their ekittis to im|>ortauc(' 00 the living present, and owe n great 
I deal more to Inule than to tradition. Newtown and Llanidloes 
I are busy centres of wool and fiannel manufacture. All that 
I is likely to dfjtain a tourist in either is the very fine carved 
and giidtMl rood-screen whicli h«ia biKin transfemKl frotu tho 
old to tlio new church of the fonii(?r, and tho exquisitely carved 
oak roof of tho church <if the latter, it is u testimony te tlio 
ancient glories of the old AbL-y of Cwmhir, in the iidjoiniug 
county vf liiidoor, that both these eccltMiosLioal trel)Slm^s are 
reputed to have lH*en rcniovetl to their present rcHting-placos 
from that house. Hard b\ Newtown there is an old 

and curious seat of the Piyses, one of whom. Sir John, is as much 
a tradition of Newtown on account of his tnree wives os Outhe- 
rine Jlcrcn of Deiihigh hocausc' of her four husbands. According 
to PonuHUt, he^^ kept tho two finst who died, in his room, one oh 
each side of his bed j tho third, however, declined the honour of 
his hand till her defunct rivals wore committed to their proper 
place.” If this bo true, her demurring did not abate his nppre- 
ci.^tion of her j for on tlie death of his third wife he wrote to 
a nqiuted werker of miracles, Bridget Bostock of Cheshire, to 
como and cap all her wonderful cures by raising from tho dead th« 

Ijcst of wives, friends, and stepmothers. It will bo a matter for 
tho tourist's consideration whether on his way from Newtown ho 
should strike oil' by tho Mid-Wales Bailway for Llanidloes, or go 
uu tt) the most westerly towm of the county, Machymleth. if 
he does the former, ho will piss, a mile from the junction at 
Moat Lane, tbe silo of a very impoitant Boman town — Caersws — 
and may tarry to trace the “treets and roads, and inspect 
tlio remains of Ronuin industry ; and wo are not sure 
that ho will not be as well renaid as if he pushed on 
to Machymleth, a traditional Komaii town and station 
(unless *‘Mngiona” was Pennal, four miles further towai-da 
Aberdovey), singularly barren of not only Boman, but later 
historicar memorials. Upon Ida n\ sir, tho only other town 
of Montgomerj^shire, tho tourist will corns in the course of a hack 
route tliTOugh the county, which should be made torn Mallwyd, 
near IHnns Mowddy, a charming bit of Merionotb, beloved of 
artists and noglers for the sake t;f ius mountain 9CWisry, its win- 
some stream of I>yfi, and tho comforts of its hosteliy, the 
** Peniath Arms.” It is easily n^Jiclu-d by the branch laUwaj from 
Cemmaes Road to Dinas. Be fere leaving Mallwyd the waterfall 
should ho visited, and the old yevvs in the churchyard. One of 
these has a girth near tbe ground of twenty-three feet ; as have as 
a femous yew at Buttington, and larger than tot at Gkdlsfield for 
whose age on approximate estiumte has been attempted from to 
epitaph of a nonagenarmn who sleeps under and who died in 
1707:— 

Under this yew tree 
liuriGil would lies bst. 

For Ilia father and hes 
riootcd this yew trss. 

From Mallwyd we track a wild to dieaijr moantain road peat 
LUdiiurt^-*B^on (where the red-hured fobhm of toaa Mowddy v 
took 4mmary reprisals on a eevere Judgw or Baron Ovmn) to ^ 
to thence, panto GsimHfab oftmiieh on to 
telL tolOiB the Twyrdk to Oann Omc^ a good inn to fiilto 
aatok Hence run roads to Uanl^lnii to to IttaftiTi to 
rito# no look on either route of autretotoli to toent 
Mm i I I Tl ii l wi nmn.iinfllll.li fluiiMM iwiii'l'iwu M f 
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S«L^sQeBaj*«ft ihH m 4 m» 
VInfar ttmumUm Amdtm m to 
to ^ i i r tbni Ift 9fer. E. TtMMit iMrthMMiMir Hktaj of 
Am IMoeaw of St- Amfh. MSttiflDd alMHild urat m latiqauy 
kr its pntaflioM to te tho ake of the Bonuui Madiolairam, 
t m OSH 'vroigli wHh ttoae of MatliavaLJbur atilea off, 
atMimit wJono of the Fdnoea of PUnrkk WHt thasa wm 
a oBPectod 8(. tVaffio, tl» ftmnder of Um drank and of a wklo- 
nareadingi affiliated ecclesiastical estakliduaeBt His mUa and 
enea o B attest the width aad length of hie mMoft, and truly 
hie lihee wen east in sinray, deasaut plaoes. Of these daughter 
ehfdtihes eooe ie more notehu than Gailedddi extemdlv oeraaee 
^e daeet fchric in the county, ietenadly disfigunc oy the 
eiib and excesses of the pcw-eystein« It ought to bo photo- 
mphed as a warniiig, and then* the sooner it k guttea tho 
Better. The littie sjm atop of an euihattled town reudeiu 
Gtdlefidd, or, os the b^gual uxtivee call it, Kegklra, a charmifig 
ftatoie to loA down upon from the UMmy unduktiug heights of 
thie picturesque and smiliiig pamh, whi!» is, as wo hare sdd, 
with&i an eai^ driro of Weknpod. Moutgomeryshiie might of 
eoune he cnte^ from Bhla auci the north, but Wekbpool, fixuu 
its easy access to Shrewsbury, seeuis the natural point of de- 
pactuiOk To ua, at any rate, it k the finis chartseque vlseque/' 


LACE AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
rnHE boiin<laiy which separates mure love of iMarsonal oroamont 
-L from the art of dress is not always easy to iktermiiie^ It k 
no sign of higher taste in the Yahoo tlxit ho utMirds certain sliining 
htoDCB of T^ous colours. liad Swift seized on a love of lino 
clothes fis his RLustiation, it would have lost moat of its fixree. It 
is true that the selectkm of articles of clothing, their adaptation ami 
eonstructivo fitnsaa, hardly reach the dignity of art. iW there k 
an element of culture in decorating dress. Jewelry' sat in beauti- 
ful pattsios partaJos of the same qualit^r. The shialng atoiio.4 
only share in it oollsdemlly. Thoro is lurt ii\ the wav on Ihiliou 
fiilM his cloak round him. There k art in the Indians dkpoaition 
of w war paint. The Maori eklionitoa chamung patterns on tho 
skin of hk forehead, and lends u double beauty to hk aichu^ 
nostril and hk curving lip. We may not bb able to appr^iato bk 
efforts at their full value, but they are not without tlieirpraper 
rignificBnee in the hktory of more civilized institutions. There k 

n art in colouring, embroidering, and ornamenting our clothes. 

ay not be of a very elevated kind. Except in certaiu develop- 
monts it k generally of a low order. Kut one of the higher 
bmnehoa may De found in kcemsklng. Needlework on linen pro- 
bably came first. Netting, with more or leHs of pattern interwoven, 
followed. But pure keo which consists of the ocnoinent only k 
tha last and best. Specimens of all kimk may bn seen in the pio- 
sont Intematioual Ej^bition. Had they been arranged on a more 
intsUigihlo Hystem, or even properly kljeiled, the task of noticing 
t )u^m would liave been comparatively light. As it k, the aulhon* 
ties to whom the sokclion and maln^^eIUPnt were confided have 
ayoi^ the posoibly inyidious rourso <jtf adopting any parricular 
plan. Fine as the cellectiou is, its use to the learner k very slight, 
out it may be enjoyed by any one well acquainted w ith tho subject. 
Those who love to look at what is ooatly may also be gradfied as 
well 08 ti&e people who like to aseociato fine names with fine things. 
So, too, the vkitor who indikearhuiniitely admires everything that 
k pretty because it k the proper ibing to do may be amply rewarded 
for the trouble of going to Jiensiugton and standing half an hour 
in a thorough draught. But tha amateur or the workwoman who 
comes to k^ will go ve^ nearly ampt^ away. To the student 
the Exhibition k timtalixibg and*disappointing. A good eatalugue 
might have remedied much of the coniusion ; bat uotking of the 
sort k voacdisafed. • An alphiib^cal list of lenders add thuir 
addresses hss occupied all the onevgiea of the compikn, though 
even of these seveial ore omitted. And wlion the number and 
place of a speeiiuan have been bhvntified, the vkitor must 
generally cootent kk inquiriiig mind with the concke inforxnation 
that tha object before him k ‘^^Laee.” And it is well whun the 
description k so pithy and so true. Wh«/a the Catalogue k more 
dkeursiva, it k km worthy of raLianc& Tbo visitor who aumot 
form an opinion for h i m a aif k oiten piusakd between the account 
on the kosL when a kJval k attached, and the views exjjressed in 
the printed list. Isidks wh/) buy kce are in the habit of 
their purchase nfkr the place in which they met* with it In eJr 
joimng cases ukoes almost idonticol in nattom, and certainly iden- 
tioal in mauttuctuf^ have difiKmmtdesigitattoQs. Theie am msny 
authorities qualifiM to ckssU^ sudv a colkctioo as thki and 
mdeed any ckssificatiao^ even one. wlideii might he judged 
ecioDeoiis> would have saved thns usd tsoubk to the vimtos. 
liiee^naUnghuinsoiwxuspaetoiJmh^ to 

'Valost art If mon^ coidd o g mi wrad modm work equal to the 

aaia — * * - ^ 


aadfl&t, oox devetaiBg hu^to would pnMdp fcrfid 

of an onunifftt wbek tfe wunfiee of and syesight, 

whidhealkupQawoioeB to week to damn sossto obtain 
tfanad of the nsedfal fiMnaM, ttut to isAona Ukdoais hff the 
of adoroseopki stitohsiw; 
klgelbto B|l» n ^ ^ 

toStolrithwiitooan be prodaeed 1^ JiisriUtow,|tokdm 
Alto.to^cdd pillow koe ciWkoim or tlmiJMipiipt poia. of 


tito smBtoanAt mtorr.. Me jmm Asto ^ Aw tortu i y ef Ato 
Ysnstiim veto ptotoms or Am lAk p ri tW tm ham hmm 
node by jptooitked hsoMiii In m ywatri aam jmm kdka who 
knsftte they m» eomp h to « wMo eoA ef pm m a Aw 
mooihs am grievously inkukuu OmskoalAft A k tme, a ipaek 
men Uks thsA from Irekod to the Beutii SMMkftssi HtotoUBiu 
ortho Devomtoim sxaonpk to tins ExhilMorv At fuedaoed 
worthy of tho days gone by, but juMaeaiiff tki Am» aoeffia 
or nillow work is oidy fit Ar idk handi to do* ami sms never 
veatty eater into the marhel. For the sake of twoee who madb 
these exeeptioual piecea it k to be hoped they worked of tkmr tram 
freewill, and tto most satkfaotoiy tong atouttheos k tko proof 
they afford that a high stondard of cxooUeaco k stiSi held up- The 
nuns who woiked in the mkldk ages at aooli kborious tssha eaup* 
ktod in their kee the illuminations of the monks, and dspoudad far 
their patterns upon eouie of the bmt artiste of their time. When 
we see such triumphs of the art as wmns of tha priestiy vcatmsnto 
here ikpwu, wo niuat Ael convinced that they were achieved only by 
long yoars of patient assiduity in places wdiero thus was tie oo^t 
in our modern souse of the word. Although in tuauy respeek a 
parallel may be establishod between the gnutoai devokqpuuMit of 
srehttecturo and koe, since both run iogetlier in c^clea almost 
sijualtiuieous tlivuugliout Europe, the amount of iii'st-ekis kce 
produced was comparativtily siiiaQ^ alvtoye costk, and oIbHi so 
rare and curious that popular fancy overiiiia it wkn Isgeods, wl^ 
its importaiioe to grant peo^da ooonecled it in many otow* with 
. great evimts. 

j Tho historical ossocktions which cluster aboat ewaiauam at 
I old kce are thus often of a nnusrkaUa chacsciter. Where, os to 
' Eiighmd. relic worship seeeis strongly tmpkitted to iu*wt tounb 
minds, there cannot ftul to bo great mtorest aitacbed to sevaval ot 
tlhs piHces now exhibited. What the t^picltuiilkte call a tieainfr 
Mediuiix" would be riquired ter due admiration of some of the 
articles. A person so giRad might here iudolge to woadevfiil 
I vkiuus. CliurW 1., wito Murk Antotoette and Mary Stusivt, 
might |>crlmp8 be recognized, each with a head, carried after the 
miumer of iSt. Bonk, upon the arm, hovering tendJy above tlisralks 
of prosperous days in life. Niipoleon l3oua|iarto might still be 
found near tho point d’Alon^on tunic made for hk coronation, or 
Louis XIV. lingering over the Venetian rose counterpane which 
k said to have been his, uud which dt^Bcvvcs more attention per- 
haps u.m the must magnificent piece in tho gallery. Hero is a 
lluunco which derives its value from having lung been churklied 
in tho fiimily of the poet Jh^gorn, and then; u less reutote ar*sucia- 
tion is connected with tho baby-clothca of Ikethovoii. A robe in 
one corner was made in anticipation of an lioir to the i’riaoass 
Charlotte. Some Mechlin near it was worn by her gaunt graad- 
motber. Madame de Maiuiouoa piva this fine fiounciv to F(iiik}]i)ii» 
Tho Old Pi^stimder decorated Jun wrists with lb<»ae riifilea. A 
lappet from Burleigh and tlie veil of the Eiit|)rras Marie 'ThMss 
lead naturally to the gold and silver kce left by Quf^efi Jrliisutoth, 
wo are nut* told wiiero, but pn«umably at AshridgOf wbea 
sbu wns rernoTcd to Hatfield by order of her sister. There k soma 
embn>id<^ry bv Queen Anne of Iknmark, and coatemponupy liktory 
k iLlustriited by a piece of pf)ixit. saved from tlm Voaliechnictm. The 
autheuticily of many of those things kmore iIuub doubtful, but tee** 
tunutoLy thoy are worth hxjking at for thoir own asUe. A startling 
and ghastly effect is produced by c»n« examnk. The little waxen 
toco of a dead child appears surrounded DV frills and lu^vpats of 
duiicato work, interwoven with the arms ana nuniurous nsmss of 
a Spanish grandee. The sad mother, who left her little one at 
Ciiitlerbury seventy years ago, seems to have bwim rkfa enough to 
lace, but so poor in friends that no one ever ckuocd tlm gasmeilts 
or tlie Wttxon cast. 

Mcxlern royalty Is but poorly repceseal^. If the Priiice Consort 
designed any kce, its owner lias nut followed Mr. Browning’s ex- 
ample in the adjoining griUecy. Nona is exhibited by him or imy 
other royal designer of mo<lc*rQ date. Idonio exiunpka of ItusaisA 
msnuiactare, lent by tha Duohes)) of Pldinbnrgh, are creditalfie to 
tho taste of tbo motors ; but though out native-born ptuif'<*iiwis ore 
usually understood to be very wealthy in thk ijorticular, itov have 
ii«‘ld aloof on tho prasent ocension. That so rich im bixhtbition 
should have bi>eu made without royal aasktunee is in itself inattot 
ter surprise. But much of what fills the gslkrjr k from the collao- 
tioua of poraona fiir bolow nwal rank, and if any ^lAptmuy 
laws on the su)>j«ct ever oxkh3d‘ in England, they have i(Jog been 
set at nought, and oot even the exampk of Archikocon ihJipotte 
in anotbf^r dupartioent of art is likely to revive tJunu. IjUmSs XV. 
is said to have prohibited die use of certain kinds of bmiderl koe 
except in lus own dresainff-room *, but many aoeh storks sas to 
existence, and may generally be ruiogaUul tii the regk)?! in urhito 
the white cat and her msrvuiious piece of cambric hsvit arill an 
atodity chmm 

It must bo coQr<;ded that tlia difficultks to titer way of makkig a 
good catalogue ef a ccUectirnr like this would be ve^ great At 
the outset, it would be alraest impoMul^le to determine with any 
degree of dirtainty. the country to which Mine of the moat nk 
starksMe *pkccs bakng. We speak of Fktnisii kce wfanra a 
FMchinaii apeaka of potot d’Angkterro. the amaggling of tto 
Oeart of Ckirles IL will net aceoant for all the apsriiDB?is awh 
work now to be teund. Wliik Vaknckiizms toioteted to UnbmnJt 
mo doubt much was made in FUmdm ; but was sot a gnari 

ttlio to and did not the wm and the adding 

tyranny of Louis send aoms of the beat w«irtofis hitW P We have 
alraady compared toe rimnltem^oos paograsa in daabm to that which 
chonicterizca the auceemno pariodanf Ctetok atridteditre, and toe 
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difficultlea of a (daMifleation would be inomaed aa old pattema were 
traced and sew onea reco^ised, aa atitchee were Taxied and inveiited* 
A priocaaa mkht bring in her train the akilled workera of another 
Court, and pillow and point be combined according to the taate and 
(ancT of the maker or the wearer. It is porhape boat to give up 
^e ncm of identifying the birthplace of eveiv variation, other- 
Wiae the confusion which already exists will necome doubly en- 
tangled. Manv examples of this, the only one of several similar 
questions on which wo will tonch, may be found in the P^xhibition. 
Thus what in one of the cases is labelled ** Saxon ^ in another is 
described as Norman/’ but we may safely sscri^ them neither to 
France nor Germany, as they are both probably Italian imitations of 
Flemish.” Amm, the owner’s account is always implicitly 
taken, and muen confusion ensues w]^n the Hon. Mrs. Jones 
diders with the Lady ICobinson. IVo fine pieces are called Old 
Spanish cushion point,” although in the Museum across the 
rood a similar examplo is, perhaps with more correcftness, 
described as '*Flemisn.” In fact Flemish” is found but 
too convenient as a designation of old point. It is im- 
possible io moke it cover the whole of the early work of 
Spain. Italy, England, and France. Venetian work, and 
the later fabrics of Chantilly and Bayeux, are easily dis- 
tinguished. But them are specimens of early lloniton nardly 
dinoring from the Italian of tne fifteenth contuiy, and a Russian 
dressinff-jgown of some antiquity closely resemoles tlie modem 
Devonsiiire manufacture. Belgium still produces five or six 
distinct kinds, which go by the old names out are not likely to 
deceive any except a very unpractised eye. Modern Spanish point 
seldom approaches the ola; the bestreproductious of ancient patterns 
being, as we have seen, some of the amateur work of our own country- 
women. To reach such perfection entails many a failure, and, 
what perhaps is worse, it is trying to the feelings of the uncon- 
cerned spectator. A lover of good laco is too often called upon to 
admire vile patterns in crochet and braid, when not even the 

S ood-uatured ** Pretty, very pretty,” of Sir Joshua will ailbrd a loop- 
ole for escap. As to the suireriugs of victims asked to buy, or 
to sell to otnor victims, the subject is too harrowing to be dwelt 
upon even for a moment. 


REVIEWS. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S ESSAYS.* 

TITB. HERBERT SPENCER hoe now gathered into a third 
JJlL volume of essays a number of occasional pieces, ranging over 
the last ten yean in oate, and dealing with a considerable variety 
of topics. We do not think this volume will be found equal to 
its predecessors in general importance and interest. The proportion 
of critical and coutrovenial matter is greater than wo should have 
liked to see; for this is not the kind of writing in which Mr. 
Spencer excels, and the time and energy spent by liim in ro- 
p^ing to criticisms anpoiir to us, even when the rtqilies are suc- 
cessfm, to bo 80 much lost from the stock available for his principal 
work. There is no final answer to hostile criticism of a groat 
work but the permanenoo of the work itself. However, Mr. 
Bptmeor has given us ^od specimens of his constructive genius 
in the essays on Animal Worship and on Jjaws in General, 
which are to our mind the most valuable parts of the book, and U) 
which we shall recur. Wo do not put the essay on the Clnssitlca- 
tion of the Sciences on a level with those last uainod ; for, though 
we are by no means prepared to deny that Mr. Spencer has 
exercised much ingenuity on this process, or in particular that 
his classification is very superior to M. Oomte’s^ wo fail to see 
t^t it is anything more than an exercise of ingenuity. Mr. 
Spencer speaks of a true classification as if it were somothing 
absolute and to be sought for its own sake; a view which, 
be it said with fdl respect to his euiinent stu'vices to modem 
science, savours too much of medimval realism. We who do 
not believe in the independent existence of typos or universals 
can only regard classification as the arrangement of tliiu^^ in 
bundles for our own convenience. In one sense every classifica- 
tion is true that is founded on really existing resemblances ; but 
it will be of little use unless it is oli^ convenient, and it mil be 
eonvenient only if the rssomblancds are relevant to the purpose 
in hand. Take, for instance, a collection of books. If I ask the 
owner what hooks he has on a given subject, and he answers, 
Five In quarto, twelve in octavo, and so on, he has given me a 
classificatiou which may be quite true, and for the purpose of 
arranging the books on the shelves n^ht be very useful, but 
w^hiol. fur the purpose of my question is frivolous and useless. Now 
wo are quiio uncertmi^ as to the object proposed by Mr. Spencer 
in his elaborate discussion of the points in which the several 
sciences resemble and diller from one another. We do not know 
4 ^hat place, if any, it ic to occupy in his graeral system, and we 
are therefore vv'tble to pronounce any opinion as to its value. 
There may be reusoue of which we know nothing for various dis- 
tinotiems of which the soundDoss and convenience a^ present seem 
doubtful to us. But we find in this essay an extraordinary 
laxity of expression in a fundamental proposition of physics, 
whion, though not material in this place, is otherwise not 
vnihstnmtiye. Mr. Spencer states, as on instance of an *^alMract- 

* S§mif: P^HtieaL amd SpHmkdtm, By Hsjrbsri Spsnosr, 


concrete trutiL” Hm momentum of a bodly causes it to more 
in a straight line at a untfimn velocity.” Abstiact-coiiewts this 
may be, but so fiur is it from bung a truth that (m can. hardly 
undeiatand bow such a blunder can have escaped reviilim In tbzae 
successive editions. The first law of motion has nothing to do 
with moss, nor therefore with momentum, which mvdlves 
mass ; and momentum has nothing to do with fusing a boty 
to move. We cannot believe that this confusion woitl^ 
indicates a oorrespon^Ung confusion of thought ; but it does indiw 
cate a degree of Indifference oroarolosancas in these matters which 
is at least highly dangerous. 

This is unfortunately by no means the only case in wMoh 
Mr. Spencer’s language has converted elementary truth into 
strange fiction; ana the mischief docs not always stop short at 
mere looseness of expression. That want of familiar mastery 
of the fundamental conceptions of mechonica which alone can 
make such mistakes possible is calculated to lead to more 
seriuus entanglements. Mr. Spencers latest controvemy makes 
this painfully evid^t. His reply to his critic in the Brjiith 
Quarterly Review is intended to be crushing, and is written 
in a tone which could only bo justified by extreme presump- 
tion on the port of his antagonist, and complete superiority 
at all points on his own. On the j^oint im has singled 
out for discussloq — ^namely, the character or the evidence for tfie 
so-called axioms of Dhysics — ho wholly fails to appreciate the re- 
viewer's position. Ho spends some time in showing that funda- 
mental propositions such as the Laws of Motion are not capable of 
absolute proof from exporionce ; which would be relevant only if 
it wore admitted, which it is not, tliat they are known to he anso- 
lutely true. Nor does he make his own position clear. He 
defines the term d priori in a souse of his own, aa he well may ; 
but then ho forgets to divest it of that notion of a special and pre- 
eminent certainty which belongs to it only in the sense of the 
intuitive or metempirlcal philosophors from whom he dissents. Ho 
seems to think that the accumulated experience of ancestors added 
to that of the individual can give rise to knowledge dificring not 
merely in dome but in kind from that which is acouired the 
experience of the individual alone ; or else to overlook the dif- 
fenmee between giving an explanation of the fact tliat an irre- 
sistible belief exists, and giving a proof that the belief is true. 
He seeks to drive his enemy into a dilemma by observing that, if a 



must st^d on the same footixigr ' This is absurd to Mr. Herbert 
Buencer's mind, but not absurd to those eminent mathematicians 
woo in fact accept this very conclusion, and hold that mathematical 
axioms do stand on this same footing. Ho makes the strangest 
remark of all in defence of his phrase Persistonce of Force. Ho 
sa^^s it is not equivalent to Conservation of Energy, for he uses 
Force as the generic word including both that species known aa 
energy, and that species hr which matter occupies space and main- 
tains its integrity.” If the word Force is to signify that 
which mathematicians understand by it, then the first clause of 
this explanation is contradictory, for Energy is not a species of 
Force, and the 8 (M;oud is an alisolutely unmeaning conibination 
of words. If Force is to be defined as an occult quality by which 
matter occupies space, and of which Energy is somehow a species, 
the definition is of that unscientific sort for which no man can ever 
be the wiser. Altogether this lost polemic of Mr. Bpencor's is 
not calculated to add to his philosophic dignity or reputation, and 
luakes a somewhat inauspicious couclusiou to the volume. 

The other matter contained luidor the some head of ** Replies to 
Criticisms ” is partly concerned with the doctrine of the Unknowable, 
which we tbinx so imlefensible on principle that we can take no 
interest in any collateral discussions arising out of it, portly with 
the metaphysical opinion lately put forward by Mr. Spencer under 
the name ofTransti^ired Realism, on which we have nothing to add 
to what we said at the time. 

The essay on ^^Specialized Administration ” is a friendly passage 
of arms with Professor Huxley, whoso decided opposition tomr. 
Spencer s opinion of the proper limits of State action has moved 
Mr. Spencer to outer on a further dcvelopiuont and defence of that 

S '^n. llis exposition is undoubtedly brilliant, but we cannot 
it convincing. He is seduced into eiror, aa many other great 
men have been before him, by a touipting analogv. Thm are 
certain real and striking analogies botwocn the individual and the 
social organism which Mr. Herbert Spencer has elsewhere pointed 
out with much felicity, and which must bo recognized as soon as 
pointed out. But he prom^da from these observed analog^ies to 
other analogies that cannot bo observed or verified, which is an un- 
wamuited step ; and tlicii he treats these as a sure foundation for 
political ailment, which is a still leas warranted step. We 
cannot conclude from the existence— on as Mr. Spencer does, from 
the absence— of certain relations in toe body natoml, that the 
comapemding state of things is desirable in the body politic. The 
natural body itself is Ly no means all that might be derired. Mr^ 
Spenoer amnits that the independent behaviour of the intemar 
wUoh he would take as apatiem fat his poli^ of ^e least v 
powm-State interference, ii often very inoonveiiie&t. But, in 
short, w.v^ienoer has here ^tted the firny^ioiuid of sejenfi^and 
expatiates in m legiima of W s t c ni c fiuiqr* Some 
ist might with no 1m plausiMtiy deny thiik these is 
In thS' inaividnal oigairim to legal 

restrain^ and might proceed to a»ua ttit: m tip aoclal csganfim 
legal leitifiiKta ore altogether unneoemtiy/ itL dooa 
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iadMl«ddiOMf«ttoiiiof»iiiQff»tm|!bU]^^ HmMi hp^itmr | 

limh&tliiifipamimoifbBangft^^ m in wdry 

wmiaidMam For inmnAs MnpttdM 

to ^ tiybogolor tim •• if it wm • mytterioui 
«Dtitri Iwt UbMoif tionti it •• •& wti^ or inflwdme homo-^ 
gmiUi ogeBOJy whmis ilie Sttlie is oat a ooUeotivo name 
of many hoteroiMeoaB and highly sjMialized agem^, and even 
the hmctiona of kgidatiaii for special panoses are in pradmi if 
nut in theory, speoialiaed to a oonsiaeiaDle extent. Again the 
erncial distinotioa between ^‘positively regulative** and “nega- 
tivdy rqralative ** interference seems to ua untenable. According 
to mr. Spencer it is “neoatively regulative'’ and iuetiflable to 
restrain my next-<door neighbour by the force of law from creating 
an actual nnisanoe, but poeitively regulative ” and uigustifiable 
to restrain him from builmng his nouae eo badly that a nuiaance, 
or worse, will be the oertsin result 

Anothor essay is a reply to Mr. Martineau’s critidsm on the 
Evolution hypothesis. It appears to have been called forth by 
special reasons, and in the absence of such reasons it would bo 
superfluous. Mr. Miartineau. not content to do battle on his own 
ground of metaphysio, baa tried to cmry the war into the enemy’s 
oountry raising scientific objections to the hypotliesis in its 
purdy scientific aspect It is no disparagement to his roputaiimi 
as a pure metaphysician to say that these objections are of a faille 
and commonplace l^d. Besides being severally untenable, they 
all involve a misconception of the nature and use of scientific 
hypothesis, a point not iakoii up iu Mr. Spencer’s reply. However, 
the true view of scientific hypothesis has Wn so well set forth by 
Mr. Lewes in hU last work that perhaps even Mr. Speucor could us 
yet find little to add. 

We pM on to the two pieces iu which Mr. Spencer is at his 
best The chapter “.On Laws in General *’ is restored from the 
original edition of Fu'gt iVinciplM. It discusses the coiuUtions 
determining the order in which difierent partial uniformities of 
nature become known to man, and the oonclusious are thus summed 
up in the author’s own words : — 

The various classes of relations aro genernlixod in a certain succession* 
not sololy because of one nartioular kind of difference in their natures ; but 
also because they are variously placed in time and in space* variousiy open 
to obs<>rvation* and variously related to our own constitutions : our percep- 
tion of tliam being infincnccd by all tbc.se eondilions in endless conibiiiH- 
tlons. The cornparativo degrees of importance, of obtrusivoness, of absoluto 
ffref(aenoy, of relative frwiuehcy, of aimplicity* of concreteneaa, aro every one 
of them factors ; and from their unions in proportions that are never 
twice alike, there results a highly complex prooesa of montnl evolution. 


avldflom of diuama mu in eompaialdvaty modarn ittfiai.bi 
ourioudy shown by Lucretius, who treats it so as to show that bn 
thought it one of Uio most foraiidabin dUBfiulties ha bad to mast. 
Tha lesaons bars mvaa by Mr. Spancar iffly ^ nthar obiaots as 
wall ss to man. snd squofly sxplam tha pnmitive attribunon of n 

f hcmt to all otjecta, whsthor living or bo^, vrbick is known us 
\itichism, or bettor Animiam. But he ovsamoks tha gonmllt^ of 
his own Tsasons, and wonts to derive animism iua roundabout way 
from fmimal-woiship, which tMomns to ua quite unnscessaxy. Tlie 
wmhip of totams may powiibly strengthen or keep alive existing 
aniuiism, but we cannot bolfove that the of savages is a 

secondary moduct, os Mr. Spencer would moke it. If it Vfsre so, 
the natunu tendency to it would hardly survive es it does iu 
civilised races. How many civilized men can honestly say that 
they have not a moment of personal resentment when theyntumble 
over an imuiimate object r We say nothing of olmdrsHi in^ 
whom it is undi^uis^. Mr. Spencer pushes his theory too 
fur in another direction when ho oiftwa it as an iustrumunt 
for explaining mjahs in general to the dlHplaoenient of com* 
pMtive mythology as at present understood. He b not quite 
liiir to the ourront ihoorv when he says It requinvi us to assume 
“ that primitive tribes habitually oxprew by the doings of men the 
course of natural phonoinuna.’^ llie only necessary assumption 
is of the same kind lliat is required by Mr. Spencer himself-^' 
namely, that their vocfibulary cannot distinguiMn the actions of 
men from those of natural agents. We are for foom sayUm that 
Mr. S|>oncor’8 suggestions on this head are without value, oat we 
do not believe they can be made the foundation of a ^oral theory 
of the formation of myths. How for they will really go can only 
be shown by much more e-vaminaiion and vorifioation, and we 
must wait for the further development whicli Mr. Siienc^er promises 
to give in the l*riimpic$ of Apart from these doubtful 

extonsiuus, his theory of animal- worship soems probable, and Is in 
any case welcome as proposing a definite explanation of facU 
hitherto unexplained, lie very ingeniously applies it to account 
for the legends of compound uiunsierB, which lie rofera to inter- 
marriiigos of tribes having dilVoreut totems. The descendants of 
such mixed marriages umy become tribes liavlng for their totem a 
monstor compounued of the two animals which w^ere the several 
ctublumB of Die auccstora. If thb conjecture bo right, one would 
ex]K)rt compound U»tems to occur chiofiy or wholly among 
exognmous tribes. But we know not whether there still oxbl 
any sufilcient luateriuls for the practiciil application of thb test by 
ethnologists. 


Ho goes on to point out tho bearing of thoso remarks on the proba- 
bility that all phenomena (or. as it would be more accurate to siiy, 
so many phenomena as manlcind may liave time to investigate 
while the earth continues habifitble) will sumo day bo fouud to bo 
uniform:-— 


F^illariiy with concrete uniformities linx generated the ahstrnrt con- 
ception of uniformity — the idea t»f Lttw ; and thin i<l»'H hiu< hcen iti .nucoou- 
aive generations slowly gaining lixity and eloarnrv*^. i>|M><'ia]ly hiia it b(H*n 
thus among tliose whose knowlf*dgc of natural phenomena is the nuiMt ex- 
tensivo— men of science. The matlieinutician* the physieist* tho aatr<»notiter* 
the chemist* severally acquainted with the vast ae<.’uni illations of unifurmi- 
Des establisiir3d by their prcd(H;es.s<jrs, and theiiiHolvcif daily adding now ones 
08 wvU as verifying the old, acquire a far stronger faith iu law than is 
mrdinarily possessed. With them this faith, ceasing to be morely pomive, 
becomes an active stimulus to inquiry. Wherever there exist plicnoinona 
of which the dependence is not yet ascertained, these most cultivated intel- 
lects, impelled by tho conviction that here too there Is some invariable con- 
nexion, proceed to observe, compare, and experiment; and when they 
discover tho law to wliich the phenomena coniunn, aa they eventiuiily do, 
their general belief in the universality of law is further strengthened. Bo 
overwhelming is the evidence, and such the ofieet of this discijdinc, that to 
tho advanced student of nature, the proposition ,tliat there are lawless 
phenomena has become not only incredible but almost inconceivable. 


• ^ • • • 

That law is univenal will become an irresistible conclusion when it is per- 

^leived tliat the prvgre$$ in the diacovery of tawa itaetf eonforme to taw ; and 
when this perception mokes it clear why certain groups of phimoinena have 

been reduced to law* while other groups are still unreduml 

When it is asked why the universality of law is not already fully e'^inblished, 
there will be the answer that the directions in which it is not yet esiabliMhod 
are those in which its establishment must iiocrssarily be latest. Thai .state 
«f thinn which is inferable beforehand is Just the state wbicli we find to 
exist. If such coexistences and sequences as those of Biology and .Sj<;iology 
ore not yet reduced to law, the presumption is not that they arc irreducible 
to law, but that thebr laws elude our prasent ineans of analysis. 


The whole exp^ition is very characteristic, and Mr. ftpeticer’s 
power of gnsping and oigamzing an extensive series of facU is 
applied hero with excellent lesults. 

In the^ “Origin^ of Animal Worship” Mr. Spencer carries 
nrodiistonc spocalation a step further back tlian had previously 
Been done. It vw already established that primitive aniiiiHl 
worshin is not indiscriminate, but that particular trib^ worship 
particular animals from whom they generally believe themselves to 
be descended. Mr. Spence eoneidets this to bo a oumiption of an 
original wonhip of real human ancestors, who wero nicknamod 
after the pi^icular aiiimaL As savage diaiecti are hardly capable 
of distinguishing metaplmr from leali^, the metaphorical meaning 
of the name would soon lie forgotten, and the animal itself become 
the object of wonhip and the reputed aoceetor of the tribe. The 
original worship of anoei^ Ss itaelf aimi^ to the belief in a 
double or other self, whicli n ein^ of fuiUlog the nisn daring 
lifo (si in deeper tiaium),^ w^ ^ end imist be pro* 
niliated a^ the man’s death, v^bis heliif is produced by the 
ao-opentien of tanoos esascS| of which dni|ina am set down s# 
As nUgC IKTW ttsy i«»srh M tin imndibMiea attached to the 


MY LIFK, AND WHAT I LKAKNT IX IT.* 
OIONOU OAMl'ANELLA informs us that ho writos his auto- 
O biography in order to ijtipress upon tho world tho lessons 
derived from his own oxporioneo. Wo should pi^rhaps huvealitllo 
ditficiilty in drawing out thoso iessoiis in a coinploto form; hut 
their guiiornl nuturo is such us might expected from an ardent 
Italian patriot of 1848. Tlpy have been proclaimed with abun- 
ibuit eloquence in a good many countrioH, and wo do not know that 
Signor Oiiinpanellns personal exp«;riouc<»s throw any now light u^kiii 
tho subject. If be difl'ers from other nieiubors of tho cxtreino 
Liberal party in Italy, it is pi^rhaps in the circumstance that, iianng 
boon a monk, his hatred of the priesthood is rather more promiiiiTnl 
than usual. Uertiiinly, if his iiuocdotos ore not too liighly coloured, 
ho luis no reason to regard them with aHection, liis lKiok begins 
with a description of tiio Arcadian region of S«mthorn Italy wiimn 
he passed his youth, wheni lifo is still simple and beautiful, and 
the one black shadow is, or was, cast by tho preseni'o of a la/y and 
corrupt priesthood. Tho people would bo everything that u p4H)t*rt 
or a painter’s fancy could demand were it not that religion with 
them has IsM'omo a degrading superstition. It is to Iw hoped 
tluit when tho suporstition is crushed some purer form of fnitli 
will take its place. Wo will not dilate upon tlio ignorance, 
hypocrisy, and greed which Signor OarnpanoUa considers Uj bo the 
nccosHAry results of tho Homan Catholic system in its perfection, 
na denunciations of a similar kind iiro t>olerably familiar to moHt 
reailers. It is onoui^^h to wiy that his views would bo 'iHtihjrrti’iur-y 
to tho admirers of his friunu Oavazzi, or to Mr. WhaJl'.} hirr.K<dl. 
We may coutino oiirsdvcs to recording ono nnoedote of Signor 
Oaiupanollas early youth, which ajipoars to havo a 

strong inipresiiion upon his menifiry. As ho was a nu'iu- 
ber of a largo family, hiy nmthcr di'Stincd him to an 
ecclesiastical coreor; for in .Southern Italy, as iii JrolHiid, 
it WHS till lately the grout aiubilion of a family to havo given niiuiy 
sons to the Church. Accordingly, tho young Oampaueila became 
a novice in a convent near his native town, Hpinazzola. Iu thoso 
days burinla al ways took place in the ch ir;iies, ind a sickening 
custom prevailed which is enough to one desire the imiue* 

diale introducti«)n of incromalioi:. Ar nhort ‘utorvals, it soetus, 
the de^ Ixidios wore taki^n out of tho p'aviia and exposed upon the 
floor of the church hi various rtages of •iccqmpcsition. They «are 
then re-buried in a common grave, the f bje';t b»nJig, we prcttuiiio, 
to make room for fresh comers ; and an the sextons wen allowed 
to become nroprieU^rs of ax,y spoils found upon the bivlies, the t/flico 
was one of considerable profit aadambiliou This dit^ustlog rare- 
mony took place during the fust year of Oampanellas noviciate. 
With some of his companions be bad indulged in a stolen repss^ 
made mom discmditabie by the eircumsiance that they tiad us^ 

• Me and H^hat fl^nU in lu hy Olussppo Msris CsmisiMlla* 
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the holy-water veattl to boH their macatoiii. This eecapaSe hob^ 
disooTend, yowdg Oampanella was ordered by wny of penaoce to 
lick the door cf the churchy f!rom which the bodiea had only inat 
been removed^ ‘from the door to the high altar. He rerofted 
im^aifiit this evening punishment, and, after being threatened 
ii^th ezpnlsion, was restored, contrary to his wishes, by the 
entreaties of his faniily. ^Ve ne^ not follow his sahseqnent career 
b^ond Sluing that, owing to his possession of a singnlarly fine 
voice, he became a singer in the oistine chapel. There he was 
surroondod by all nmiiner of prit^ta, in whom ull tho characteristic 
vices of clerical courtiers woro fostered to an exuberant growth, 
but he also made nc(^uaintanco with a good iminy oatriots, who were 
ns pure and noble as their iial iiral enemies were loose and corrupt. 
Ultimately, after escaping some SDarcs, ho fell under stispicion, 
and, without any reawn being assigned, was ordered into rotiro- 
nient at Naples. He does not appear^ liowever, to have been 
tronied with the diabolical cruelty which might have ham ex- 
pected; for ho oblained pormiBsion to retire frmn his onler, and 
afterwards travelled through Italy, still a priest, but In tho inte- 
rests of the patriotic party. When tho outbreak came in 1848, ho 
took a stronpp port on the popuhtr sidel became chaplain to a regi- 
ment of Neapolitan volunteers, and in that capacity reached 
Vonico, and went through tho celebrated siege. With the capitu- 
lation and his con«equ(»ht exile tho story concludes. 

Wo have said that Signor Oampanella, however interesting bis 
exporiences, has no now principles to e.ipouiid. He is an ardent 
befiovor in tho rights of muu, tho progn'ss of humanity, tho 
advent f»f uuivorsul peace, and other articles of the true rorolu- 
tionaiy creeil. But in oiw^ respect tho typo of whi(‘h ho is a 
Tcprescuitative difiei's curiously from tho modification with winch 
wo nro more familiar in Enghind. We could find agitators, indeed, 
and ospecially Lnsh agitators, who aro enually given to decla- 
maiiou whirli would shock Mr. Carlylo anti cau.'ie Mr. Froudo to 
invoke the shade of Cromwtdl. Hut in countries where political 
discussion has botm more worktjd into tUo habits of the people, 
there is not that childlike belief iu the officiency of gushes of 
rhetoric which comes out quite refreshingly in Signor Campanella^s 
pages. I low fiir this may bo owing to ditteronces of national 
temperament, or how far to tho fact that wo have loiirnt bv experi- 
ence how little can bo done by inoro talking, may be tlismitod. 
But oven tho most incoherent stump orator diw'oursing upon iloine 
Buie would scarcely have that faith in tho powers of his eloquence 
which is \mconsciou»ly and amusingly displayed by his Italian rival. 
Wlmtover happoiia, tho oxpodient which imuiodialelysugge8t.s itself 
to tiiigiiar Cam])auolia is that he should make a spoooh appealing to 
the eternal laws of justice and Jiumiinlty ; and, if wo may trust his 
report, the speecdies olteu produced an eilect in which we presume 
that his liiKi voice must Imve had sonio share. When Naples was 
formonting with revolntiouary passion, a Swiss regiment charged a 
mob. Signor Cauipanella mnl 11 friend pushod to the front, and, 
exposing their breasts to tho bayonets, pointed out to tho com- 
nuindur iliat it woh iiifainoua for the sous of a Ilepublic, hired tor 
iumjey by a tyrant, to bocome tho butchers of their brethren. 

** The wonls found an echo in his heart," mid tho danger of blood- 
shed was averted. Tho suuprossiou of the Je.suits whs being 
generally discussed. It sudaeuly stmek Signor Cainpnnella that 
it woB “ iioci'^’srtvy to make an appo*il to tho evtir siucere imd just 
judgment of the p(H>pU^’’ Ills mode of currying out this 
plan was to tuni to the crowd in which ho Ibuiul him- 
self when the thought striu'k him, and exclaim. ** Who is 
Itulian, hd him follow me!" Munv followed him accord- 
ingly, and tho saiuu a}>p('.al being advlroHsod to the people 
round oac.h catl 7 ^, a vast crosvd speedily aaseiublud round tlio 
convent of tlie Jesuits. At this point it (K'currod to Signor 
Oampanella that there wore some men of the most brutal aspta:t’’ | 
amongst tho devoted patriots called together by this curious appeal 
to the ever just judgment of the (leopTo. In (act, llie (uriests were 
in some dmigcr of btung robbt^d and miuxiered. The old I'emedy, 
however, was uquaily etUcaciuus. Strung and fervid exhorta- 
tions pacified or overawed the men of brutal aspect, and the 
priosta were simply turned out of tlieir convent without ivceiving 
any poraanal injury. When the regiment of which Signor Cam- 1 
panelU was cht^ilain reached Bologua, tho reaction had taken place | 
at Naples, and orduis were sent to tlie regiment to return. They 1 
hesitated, but Signor CampanoUa, getting upon a table, pointed out 
to thorn, with ail tho energy ho powessml, that this was tlie supreme 
moment in which they must decide between des{)otisui and in- 
dopoudenco^iuid it need not be said that his ch>quonce again prevailed. 
The only difiicufty was to find a commander ; but this vyant, tcH>, was 
supplied by the appearaucoof GeuemlPopo,to whoniSignorOainpa- 
nella made such a moviugBpooch,rect'ived by such universal acclama- 
tion, that ho consented to lead them, whilst “ every heart wbs 
full of tho most noble, tlio most ^uerous enthusiasm, oxcluding 
all doubt, all fcar.’^ Soni» of the Itoyalist officers lool^d askance 
upon the orator when ho cauie amongst them just after this |)er^ 
formance *, but, taking in his hand a bust of Pio Nono, who was 
still supposed to be on tho national hide, ho addressed them in 
such fervent tenna that many of the officois remomberod ** that 
were men and not shnep, and that amongst men they were 

Oiioe in Venioe, and surroimdod by tlie Austrians, it might 
be thought that the time for oloq^ueiice was gone by, so fiur, at 
any rats, as tho exercise of any in&xmco upon the min^ of the 
enemy was concerned. But Signor CJampanella was eoual to the 
oecamtu He appear^ indeed, to hats devoted himaeu heroioally 


to Bomortiim the spiiiis of hie friends under trid. 

to which thi^ were exiSaaidi but his ensegy waa^ net 
confined within tiiicw Baodta. ^ ToirardB the an 4 ef^ Hbs 
siege he was frequently stiOioiMd upon one of ^hs nhaH 
forts thrown np 1 ^ frm Italians ; and fam ha layiiu 
looking out upon the impressive aeene of the lagoon tn tftn qaist 
summer night, bis feelings often becasao so strong that ha vnls 
compelled to nvo vent to them, SSttisg on a gua, whssievir a 
pause occuivea in the bombardment, be addieesed the Austrian 
soldit^rH. Thongh he bad no snyakiiig-trttinpel, he had a v«t^ 
poworftil voice, and j^onotmeed hie words emfuDy. Pbrhapa m 
hearers were only Croats or Germaiis, but it is probaUs that thrir 
incapacity t<i understand bis brnmie^ wotdd not have made bis 
eltiquence lew ofiective. He criea to these soldkva of the formgn 
op])reraor that in vain they sought to conquer j^y ; that the d^ 
potism which they serveci was repiigaapt to God mid man ; and 
that the Italian cause, as the cause of juslioe aaril Hbar^, must 
triumph In tho end. To the vulgar English aiiHi there u» some- 
thing grot^ue in this pk;ture of the Italiiiii onttcar in thn stunner 
night roaring out revoliitionaiy sentiments at tho top of his vosee 
to a distant enemy by way of relieving his ieeltogs. On oite night 
he had some reason to think that Itadetxky himself was within 
hearing. He addn^sed him in a brilliant piece of invective, calling 
him worse than the most fen>ciou8 hvena,’* and ending with the 
apostrophe, Badotaky ! cease to be tl^e tyrannioal instrume^ of 
tyrants ; b^omo a citizen, a man ; pabb to the side on which is tho 
right, and on which God smiles. From champion of the power 
which destroys human rights, become their apostle and dewnder. 

I Thus in the prf^ent and in future times you will truly deserve to 
be culled great.” '‘Thun,” ho adds, I strongly expressed my 
foeltugs before the stem Austrian Moi^hal Kadetzky.** The storu 
Austrian, strange to say, does not ai>pear to bave particularly 
impressed in any way, and probably felt that he could use his 
lungs to better purpose than by attempting to carry on a contro- 
versy acrosM the lagoon. It was rather more annoying that tho 
Venetian Minister of War sent for Sign^ Oampanella and seems 
to have rather disaoproved than otherwise of his ]Mitrioiic ex«u'- 
lions', but tho Miuister was suspected of bav'ii^ some secret 
intolUgeneo with Austria. The last gleam of Signor Oauipaneila's 
eloquence was on the owasion of his receiving his passport ft tun 
the Austrian autlu^rities to leave Venice, vvhe^u ha burled a 
Bcathiug sarcasm at tlie tqmressor s head, upon which he was con- 
gratulated by all his rrionos. 

The simplicity vtitli w'hich these and tithor feats of a similar 
kind are recorded is quite disarming. We cauimt doubt that Signor 
Caniniinella is peifectly sincere in tho complacency with wbieh h( 
remlls his oratory, and it is not for us, who have inherited a 
ditferent temperament, to judge him soveivilY. The English dis- 
position is perhaps best repre>oiit(Ml iu the old song, wm‘r« the' 
captain iidbrms hia crew that he “luisii’t the gift of llus gab,” but 
encourages them to take a breneh ship hy inftuming thtuu that, it 
they don’t do their duty, ho will fiog cwh mother’s son, Whothor 
ho would have done Ixitter to Ap|M^al to them iu a sharp, stirring 
oration about country and the nghts of bumAoity is a questhm 
which opens a wide field for discnssioii. Certainly he would not 
have been so characteristic on example of tho English typo of 
heroism ; and us wo are only too geuerolLy inclined to shme hia 
pmeral sentiiueuts, vve may ))erhapa bo disposed to do soujsdhiug 
loss than justice to men of the opposite disposition. 


THKOIjOGY in TtlE ENGIJSll POKTS.* 
rilllLS Toluuio consists of a course of lectures delivered by 
-L Mr. Stopfonl Ihwlie during tho season of 1872 oa SundaV 
afternoons iu bis chapel of St. James’s ; their object being to 
derive from the hvugmige of ovu* jx'ets a scBhmo of tlu'ology indu- 
peudeut of ami dietinet from the language of our fonKtuhiries, 
whether fonuallT ncceptwl or denieil by tlw*rii. All thoughtful, 
jutclligont poetic^ criticism is pleas^mt reading, but wn own that 
we prefer tsach poet to bo discussed on his own merits, without 
the critic being hamponMl by a view and a cause to promote and 
advocate. Nor does it add to our pleasure to remember, as we read 
these lectures, that they were delivor^'d in church on b Sunday ; 
thongh tho author makes a great jwiut of these conditions, remaii- 
ing that the objections of sonio persons flccuatomed to hear nothing 
butsennons from the pulpit have btHtii moro than outweidM ia 
mind by the attendance of many who had previouslymn imiB- 
terested in religious subjects. The supposed senmm-lowtB ttay 
possibly reply that it is not whnl they are accustomed to hear frSi 
Mr. Bruoke’s pulpit, but what they hear from the reedingt-desk Btod 
the altar, that disinchnes them to' this new scheme for tkoological 
teaching. Mr. Brooke has a way of making Okristiaiuty mmht^ 
gomiiBB to so many ugly-sounding profeemona of fiiitit imd. its 
rev0xso>. that he must not wonder if some peiiple carry Jhis nasaiag 
furthor thm be intends it to go. He must, wo idK^uh! thUk; he 
somewhat indifieient to the adliesion of the eteedfi goeti of hii 
cosmgalhm when he writes of Vope'a " Univetaot Jra^ ^ thet, 
^*whe(th«rat k called deistkal or not, it hehmai tot the faest 
religiuii a|l over the world.” Why, we eiliyeai Be li ott ewl defirnd 
the tom ]to such a place before such an ewemMlyf 
This k lihiB theology whidi Mh Brooke to lie tho 

g rowth eftjfyoem poet i c thwigiit-^** N>i«wpe.a>ia^”e»hoeh^ 
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tlw ^tnnof ibft MMd t«^)oioi]|^ 

Ite Loedt* tiM ^IdHa din^iigdbait feuMde^" n&mds and di^ftde, 
abas and ddffiMi aM Sahrba, all alike ahow tkb ^ bat it it 
fimniiillT nr* *r * As aoM ae Mtiin u dMortbed 

anari frcm taan. tenaa an aaad witbout wbiek the poet eannot 
awriwpayaip ro Tt or atamp hia ^oi^t on the mind of others. But 
there ia a matnai andanlandiiiff . »e anme undersUnding which 
dOowa the prophet to fontell or tha aarih diaclosi^ bar blood and 
casting oat her dead, the paalmiat to deacribe the Creator aa flying 
on the wings of the wind^ Moaea in a poetic flight to use lan- 
guage not only diflbrent from, but in opposition to. his dogmatic 
nttmnoaa, makea the bard frarleas ; he has ideas which cannot Ite 
oonfeyed otberwiao than Iqr strong figures of sMoch. But by de- 

n , Mr. Brooke argueSi this language has docoiimi the poet's 
ogj, at first without hie knowing lt^^ 

So near, In hct, have ere got to the conception of Nature as ellre, that 
Oowper ie betrayed unconscioud^' into phrases which mingle up with 
the universe to make it living. The linea which siicuk or the dithision of 
^kd through all are repeated in idea in this oilier phrase 

Them lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

This Is a contradSotion of his poHition of a God wholly distinct from the 
universe, but it maiks the transition to tlie last step in the hloa of 
Kature. It is tlie oonccjition of Nature as a living licing to whom athvtion 
was due, who oould of huriadf awakn fooling and thunirlu in Man, whom we 
ODuld love as vre Wo our fe11ow-i(M‘u, wIh) lived her own' lite and hud 
conscious pleasure in it — it is tins cHUiception which imi'unscioudy in Cow|>cr 
began to tremblo into bciog.^ 

The idea of Oowpei unconsciously ” falling into such n creed 
as thie is little in accordonoe with our notion of his chAnicter, ni»r 
do the words, to our tliinking, bear atiy rolntiou to it. That lie 
would probably have indignantly repudiated such a gloss on them 
Mr. Brooke Imnsolf dues nut doubt. The gn)wth of them into 
Wordsworth’s eetiiimont towards nature aeeina, how’over, to Mr. 
Brooke natural and obvious. This great pwt he n^presHiUs as con- 
ceiving of ** Human Nature as one person, acting as if directly fV«nu 
himself (i.<. Wordsworth)— tljo male being of the imiveiue to whom 
Nature, that the spirit who infonns the outwanl world, is as 
the female.’’ It is this sepai-ate life of nature and man, wTites our 
critic, which enables a dramatic action to lalte placf' them ; 

Wor^worth in this diilering from Coleridge, wdio held tliat 

Wo rw!ojv« hut what wc give, 

And in our life aluue docs nature live { 

and difToring, too, from the poot of In Meinoriam^ on whom Mr. 
Brooko is sovchj for tmeing in niiture likoiic}«s<‘« to Jns owm vai*v- 
ing moods; wliih* Wordsworth, ho assf’tts, forgets hiiusidf iu the 
beauty, joy, and life of thinga. Nobody can mlniiro Wordsw'orth’s 
poctiy' lleyond our own sense of its merits; but wo do not adiniiie 
Tt exactly on the grotnid that he forgets self more tlisn his brother 
poets suc^etd iu doing. Surtdy it iiiijdies rather a worrying si^m- 
pulosity towards nature, it is inverting her with Umijwjr as well iw 
life, to quarrel with the poets for not ml treating bor from one ami 
the same ^loint of view. To us they all seem to vary their view 
with their mood ; ooch has his prevailing tone, but, like Olivia and 
8o|)hia in the Virar of Wnhrjieldy wo may soo them change clui- 
racters for a w hole day or a poem together. 

B’ordsworth, no doubt, trusts himsolf to speculation with con- 
siderable daring both of exurt.'seion and thought ; but poetry tunied 
into prose, and sot out ns a foniiulri, loses much more ttiau its dre^ss ; 
the meaning undmgocs a sort of chemical change— that is, it aflbcts 
diiiercntly the mind which receives it. The medium of verse Udls 
upon the reader, whoso apprehension adapts itself to it. He 
feels himself in an ideal world where nothing is absolutely and 
merely what it seems, hut is the exponent of some subtler truth ; 
because for a simple explanation of tact plain prose is undoubtcMliy 
the most convenient medium. The poet, he remombors, is Iloir of 
more than royal birth, is in some especial and favoured sense the 
sou of Adam, whicn was the son of Qod.” But imagination 
can play no part in Mr. Brooke's formal interpretations, and the 
leader finds himself on a par with the theohrgian; he can talk 
m ^e same strain, and it is to be expected that many will talk 
in it, and we shali have cmr iransoondental school before long 
coiiversintf with nature on the easiest terms, and making all 
manner or personal applications if the wind but stirs the tree-tai)8. 

kind of intimate relation with nature — nay, all close obsKin ti- 
tion of nature’s beauties — is with most men a mere feuihion ; had 
they lived in another s^, they would have known and felt none of 
it; but when Mr. Brooke— enaowed, we doubt not, witii a passion 
for natuxal beau^—says, Mod of us have felt at times the desire 
iot union with Nature to be unutterable, so secret and deop is its 
pessioii,’* a good in^y of bis sympatiiisers will not like to be 
bebindbaiid, and ^ team to talk of this union, and will turn 
intoipieters, and awt to Imcnr what nature’s mockii^ s|Wt is, 
and to hear her address them aftsdr tbs manner of finorson as 
fellow !** 

Two^tlurds of tbe book are flofdtefl to dsfulophurtliis particular 
ihaoh^outof the works of WofWh, 
and Jrawurwon. It is wdl th^ these te a jBng .aiid ohsraetartette 
dMwld have theirtam of g^tention, ah^ be studied as well 
m t^m bt grsnted ; and the mbmioihi ffpsMias- quotsd me at 
mm mm have mU, m 


should |p.v6 preferred tbe meaning not being polnlM, or redueed 
to prose matter of fact, like them beat whoa left to our own 
itfleipietatkm or guess. For Worisweit^^ 
struggle to pesieimte tits abm of HMttnoryy mk his awfrd inlfi* 
reverence m conditions which must alwa;;^ be allowed fiir. Mr. 
Brooke himself aUows this, in wMihiDg of the grost odet— 

^ Wontewurth was noihiug of a rlatMiist; be only liked those 
ideas of pre-oxistmiee and rmuinisdincey and Made Ids own thought • 
out of theni,'’ And perhaps a man tern bstleir noilw his own text, 
however profound its meaning, for tew periods of timer Not 
oven a puw and noble rhnmt'icr end lofty genitts can make such 
meditations safe, as a Ci>u9tAut, or, to use a fiivourito word of the 
writer's, healthy, exercise. 

Ibo Revolution, as Mr. Bivoko thsiguivlea the groat Frenoh 
social uphwivd, igiii»riijg all otUi-r, it. made to play a part only 
second to uaturo in the edneotum of the poet, ^o strongly Ore 
the lecturer's own Hympathtes nUad to it, that wo doubt wnothcr 
he is able to throw hiiusclf with any kinm inturost into any ^leriod 
remote from its iuiluenco. Ho does hot iiumire how far tihakspeare 
and Milton inculcate the theology which he implies that it is the 
mission of poets to teach ; and tiioso of the fralemilY, as Oowper 
and Burns, who sound oomo proluaimuy notes, were, he eoitsidem, 
touched and impressed by its forebodings. Wordsworth supplleti 
hia most copious illustrations. Colcridgo, who foil bt^k into 
Oonsorvatism, incurs his contempt — a sentimout which he also 
expresses for the urb^ioctetic oleniuut which lin|?ci's still among us, 
but which is |>Aasjiig away in a bioador hunmiri ty. Ho is strong 
against genius suhiuitling to the patronage of the groat, trying 
iu their blind barbarian way to help him on.” The advice is 
nrohably good, but the epithet is uncivil. TJiis is iijn'ofHm of 
Jiurns, who suilbred under the iiiiuric-s of Mr, Brooke's two hug- 
betun, Patronage and Otilviaism ; tho latter the only cretd for which 
ho has not soiuothiug courteous to say, and on which ho is diunosed 
lo lay the blaiuu of tlurns's errors und Ca)w;>or'» nuulu<v‘tt -unmirly, 
wo think, in both iustauw)S. Ik^spoiuliuicy in a mental diseawi 
to which — wo appeal to general exynn’lenre- OaUhiists am not 
more subjeet tluin other iiKui, iind it lilllicLed Cowper beioro ho 
know Newton, as Mr. lhxjok»> gr«utj». To Buruh in his own country 
and timo (Hiristianity is n^pri>»entM us iuaccesbihle. The Olirist 
preseiitiHl lo him had, according tr> tho teaching of thut. time and 
country, nothing in the world to do with him. **'J'ho Ohrisliau 
ministei-s of Ayrshire blotted out ( Christ for Jiurtis.” Tho 
luinislttrs of A^i'shire w'ould pnliaps lni\e hml something to say in 
their turn. 

It is one of the neccamry of largij gonorali/.fttion that 

ratall truths and more minor fads must gt) io the wall. Kvery 
thing aud person has a lark aud ofHct) a-ssigntnl to hitu beyond and 
ajMirt from his individual net ion. It dtqomds inttirely on tho 
readcr’a amount of sympathy with the geiutraliwT how for thooo 
departures frmu sr verc liirt affect him. If one isomn^ catight iu tho 
curnml of a great idea, they go (or nothing. To the enthusiast tho 
stickler for minuto aorurary is a (rnptioijn ohtectoi’, but wlnsro sym- 
pathy is colli, tnith of (iict slnnds at its full value, «nd one h^da 
an increasing siiMpicion of a tlicory which requires such sucritices, 
or cntchcs at such fiillacions supports. Mr. Itrooki? iinds it con- 
venient for his view to call the p«K»t (Jray the “ courtly Gray.** 
Gray, who whs choice in his own iqiilhcls, would not have known 
biniHclf undor the description, lie iwctejwed the H«>ciely of (ina and 
great people; and the only lime was ever at Oourt— ou his aj»- 
pointment to a professorship — ho wrolo, “ Tho day was so hot and 
the ceremony so onihiuTiissing to mo Hint I liardly knew what he (llio 
King) said to mo.” C;ow|>ct, on tho other hand^ is calUni a lawyer's 
clerk, which as littio ropresrmts his social position, though it fHves 
force to (i jmrBgraph. Again, Um urgiimc.iit requires that a new re- 
ligious element should awwke at a pnriic>uliir pi^riod. “ Thi: work of 
the iintituriinarian School had Ntu distinctly a work of cknrity and 
was uecdful fur tho time,” but “ the revived roligimis life of the per- 
sonal soul took its rise with the pnjuching of Wesley.*’ A true devo- 
tional eJoment, Mr. Brooko grants, ontenul into our poetry in the 
hymns of Watts, but he finds in tliem no iwssionale or pcrsonul 
fooling in devotion. “Watts,” he informs his rcjuh'rs, “lived an 
easy, retired life in a givat country house froil 17*2' 174^» 

tliew^ is in his hymns that pleuwnil devotion to Hod whieh nrimH 
from piety and comfort, from a distant c<»iitem pin lion of lliesullcr- 
ings of tho poor beyond the gates of the park.” Now (he plain fact 
is lliat Watts wrote his (’ongregationul llyoms wivte*-!) yoiija 
bofoTc he ontured np<m hi« ndri^at in a great country h-o/«H^ They 
were written (220 in numW, us his quaint biojrnq.hi'rcaroluUv 
eniimeratf's ; before ho was tweiny-two, though nut published tiU 
1707, one of tlajst» hymns being that beginning 
When I survey ilic wendrous cross, 

quoted with approbation by Hr. I’lwey, in which the congrogatians 
of every Jhiglish coramumon Iind an ojrpnMwiou of diod^rinal, pm*- 
tonal, and passionate devotion which no later hymn-writor boa 
eurpasMul Mr, Brooko seems ♦(/ know Watts only in his hymns 
for children. 

Tho plan of tiic book renders it a cmnm>futaiy rather than a 
critique. It leads the reader to s|K*culste on the rolij^os bearing 
of certiiii) poet#’ distiagiiishiiig work* rather than crr< tuedr bosuties# 
Our Qotioe of the book itself has been wntton in the attim' spirit. 





S«turd{i]|n Bmem 


ii Uk. mt lurt A auN' gMtg ■iaatam of .1iti»fNftl«S» 

iotrodaettwof dMUtoeorinM tm is ibima In An ]e«d> 

iag inddBMf of th» mmL Tbo ptoviim of itlio iwMroonw<tar 
aiuoldlioiK^olliorvonollift^oiidinpfoclaeetlio xoMdt of Uo ob> 
MmtiaM MrtrtoA by hto iiMglHinon. Mr, Hotton hoo oiAor 
rflaloimd thb (utiotoMo, or^ luTinif triad It^hmlband it wmtittg, 
end TCpndocad wiiit wotild balMMer ftirgottau. 

llift rMHon of Toat MafSM’$ diaqipoiDtiMDt and dapHtma 
ia the loro wbieb ho ntM^a Olytia to entortain for PhiBp 


ta >lMk 


'atWMtiaa aod rlBoa tiiaiddait wbao-tto.liiMlMila.aMia:«i ‘Me 
huttr aad pnm.anL OMfn tka tiaa ■>< JlA w ^lAw ioMilf » iM 
waaMcta^paltaMliif AiMuMM. hat fo 

moaU tiw naiUita af BA. to Ml aorpaM, «at ft a l i nii all l Wy iMd A tiijli ^ 
wttn MatotjradtrraraomdatAAe i> w w |»ipii» a aat i oeOl(tth»aiaa»a a 
foRcn^, aaJ MtAtaiimti attbaOwilaaf aiOli WtAowliinuaM 
imO dtaeriMlaata Mnao law mi but, t ielo aiB, ’ powifqy-aMl 'btmm- 
pu m ha . 

Wa oaoBot lot txjpm,- arm nt A« riik of Wngr MlMi W 
the author of CMte aa w o Ae iiambr‘iNUiA|r, mMltfe rrew 


JB on the point of 6^ijlii|^ with him. Thin i« not unaatamlly dio- 
tMtofi4 to hor gnmdfhtbor, who is also her solo giuurdiaiir He 
therefore keeps a strict watch over Olytie^ which ii so gaUiofr to 
her that she flies secretly to London at the same time that Tom 
Mayfield departs to America. It may lioro be pointed out that in 
the first volume of the book there exista a remarkable n^semblance 
between the characters of (Hytio and Hetty in Af^am Bede: 
indeed the bksnees extends to a reproduction of the welUknown 
sociie in which Hetty weaers the jewels ^'iven to her by her lover 
when there is no one meeent to see them. Bo for tlw author 
pursues the caine kind of course which he has adopted with regard 
to Kalmat. It is not difiicult to repreHOiit something of a real 
person’s career in the pagna of a novel, it is more difficult under 
the present condition m things to transfer the career of a well-knoMm 
chevaoter from a well-known book to another book which is likely 
to be lees woU< known. Therefore it is not surprising that Olyiio 
should become on entirely difl^inrent })or8on after lier departure from 
Dunalm^ The heroine’s chief object in coming to London 
is to find am engagement at a theatre, whieh she is led 
to desire because han mother, who was secretly married to a 
eon of Lcmd Ikroard, had been a celebrated actress. 
The nature of the doscripiioiis of theatrical life which are here 
introduced has hewi ahesdy indicated. In her iguorance of 
London and its ways Clytio goes to look for hxlgings in a 
notorious qusster of the town. * Here occurs a scene which the 
author had better have left uut of his bciok. Gly tie escapes tho 
paw which thinatsa her, and ikUa into the caro of a iiark-keeper'a 
w^^ with whom she finds lodgings. Ihiring this part of her 
ooraer, and while her ongsgoraent at a theatre is ponding, she is I 
peneented by Philip liim^ord. Altliough his designs are fnis- ' 


Bamaid is finsHy rmhted, and Aa and her husband Hvn hsp]^ 
over afterwards. Kalmat, whose tong rendence in CaHfeniin nos 
not cured hhn of his eoriy hidrit c{^ emdkhif^ and tclldiiffto w 
Parian bust,’* announces sevend timee to a new image of uipkt 
that ho is Justice. Ho also^we are infeoiBed hy the auiW, 
watches the case in Bow Btreet Ibr llestiny, Qs emtin out the 
idea, which he soems to have bommed fnant itfcsits Ofefo, that 
ho is Justice and represents Hostiny. by shooring Ihmsferd in the 
course of a somewhat ludicrous duel vmhffi tshee plm hi an (dd 
iim on the Thames. A coroner’s inquest is held utpon the body cf 
Ihiiisford,and tho surgical evidence goes to prove that heoonuiBtted 
suicide. The author seems to have a great belief in rite power of 
shooting generally. The chief hold wuch the vflhaioiie atiwicy 
Cuffing has ovor Kaneford lies in the fhet of his occBsionally dt^klay« 
ing a revolver, and throwing out ferocious hints about thechea^sMi 
of life in America. The author^, style is not without a certahi 
vigour ; but it is employed in wrong dirDotions. He ^^Pfors to 
think ^at fiirce is secured by a multitade of words, tylnm ho 
wishes to bo impressive be piles together a vast heap of adjectives. 


Of the graiiiiuar to be found in Clt/iie two passagoe may serve as 
exampk^. Lord St. Barnard, talking to Kahnat, savs, For ym 
and I Boulogne has only that personal intemt which belongs to 
a persecuted woman.” And tho poet, catching the trick perhaps 
from Ilia companion, prcNontly says to Lord Si Barnard, ^^Let yoa 
and /, my friend, be a little madT” 


PRTKmY LIFE LV FRAKCE.* 


^ emtim his for working th«n out so for tliat certoiu rpiIE author of tho Lift, of a Domimem AHM, 

inorfeats m Mpablo of bwiur rakad up apimitt Uly tio « after hfo X luviewoil some years ago in out columns, has laboured nasidu- 
mth an evil c<mstrnctioai. IinaUysUc laprovid^ for ^oldljord ^iisly over since in the same conipamtively unoccupied field of 


Bb Bom^, dwcoTOM hw to bo hw grandchlM; h»r appear* i<‘rencl» mliprious literattire, iwrtly bv' transMtions, aild partly bv 
ium at Ao tMtr. neirw take, plane, and w« hnd lier ten yoara ^^Kinal sketches of dUtinpuishM forc'ifm ecelesiaetics, such as that 
latw mmiM to ft Lord St. BiiinMrd,_m<fdiew of tho old Lord, and before us. Thci'o is leas distinction than luigbt be sui>poi)e<l 
oaoMueo^ he. couam, _ Meanwhile I hihp l{an*f«»rd luw been Ihe two classes of works, for copious extracts are worked 

raintrf, aad leduwd to gamma a ptecanou. liTinp as best or a. hiopmphical sketches, and the writer has the rare merit of 

WOTt he cea A IVieud of his, a villmiou. attm^oy named h tisnslation rcail liko an oripiinil comiamition. The pn»- 

Ouffiiw, djsoome th»t he is acquainted with l,ady St Barnard e those which preceded it in (he same series, is 

only liieto^, and seoe u Aw a poiwtbility ot extortiiip larpe sums evidently written with a dovolioual and hortatoiy purpoeet but it 
of money tr^ her or ftom her Hern ocxnirs, ^ a s^e, i.icidontally to threw a good deal of light on AVconditian 

UA * Tolunie, which tho author had better have tho French Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 

^ j • a j ‘xi. X j xi * find tho way in which it wEi influenced bv the CuunterJtefbrmatian 

Thow who iw sWyacqi^t^ with the naftire and th^ outward life of 

farts ot a peanUarly dtsagromUe s^der ciw which ci^ted much Catholicism thitmghout liiirop^ Tlie French Drotorv, founded by 
Bca^ not wry Jong sgo wiU hardly ivish to retresli thmr nwni^ daidinal do IhiruUo, never nttfuiied even to the limitea influence of 
Mr. Hattons novel. lh.»o who are not acquainted jj, prototvpe aa an institution, partly through its faUing 

with these cam to kwn them in the fom into uadurtho suspicion of JahsoniPinTlt hsSihoZ 

w^ Aeai^oftlidwhaspirtthem. Nearly twelve cbaidors am tlie nursery and homo of some of the noblest spiritsand 

^ up wiA an account of the proc.H«lmgs in How Street which 1,^ imeUects among the French priesthood of the*^hist two 
fo^ upon tonrfiird 8 fonng brought up on a charge of mrt^ cenUiries, and is associated in our o wn da. with Ae eminent 

pabliihlMahbe u^ IW St. Jtarnard with intent to extort „,„„eof (Iratrv, whoso singlc-mimled protest aiminet dominant cor- 
* MwitoUhew iwelvo chaptomhM nppoanjd «>silr^- tarnished, huyute^s he himsolT put it in a moment 

present volume contains a brief sketch Sfm^wreor of four 
of J* Froi^ch ecckwaatica, three of whom, Oidtlimri dJTlMhrf^ 

mom of eaUed f i». The author Imiierif vjjic^jut of Vaid, and Olier, are well known by name, though 

ooem to havet}^gO|| ot a themo required euine l)evoDd their immee may bc» familiar to ordixiary revere. 

ho' putt into the torn oi an imaguiary ex- OondVon, ono of BtSruUe’s oarliuat neophytes, we hear for the 
of the daily papera at tho time deaorvea tho notice hit btogniphec ha« 

beatowod u])oq him. It ia worth observing that Qlier, the founder 
of Bt. Bulpice, tho vory modol and stronghold the aemioary 
systoni of dorical training, had himedf^ like to taamjai the gsaaim/t 
liion ftniaiig tho Komnn (^athulic priesthood, both regiemiT and 
aaculor, received a lay (Hiuchtion. He is dosoribed aa a infoarouMg 
hooxty aohoolboy, yet with a deop-8CAtod roJigioua.feeliiigw'’ wen aa 
A atuoant at the Univonit}' of Paris ; and at eig h teen hia pareate 
obtadned for hiizi the headship of an abbey ana two prioriea^ia 
three different dioceses, Avitliout of course nia hoviag yot token 
oidera, and indeed witliuut kia by any lueaiia lonoliiait tkt attcac* 


piimlivelv unoccupied field of 
W tranafiitiona, and partly by 


ctlHorial note upon the charge drew nttcntlon to tha fact thnt tho beatowtMi ujion him. It la worth obaoiying that Olier, the founder 
^Bdtiaiinaghwtittnoftltenvvriwthiid bwm ouwtiippoil iw’ently |n soTcral Bulpice, tho vory model and stronghold of the aemiiwry 

omm that hud aome bofore the rowrto. Without tor J syatoni of dorical training, had himedf like to manTof the gwateit 

ihtOlMmaddl«n»torilibric»i©opcii«lthLylva^ .:™ tho Bomnn Catholic nrWthood. both romiliV luiA 


feul«at and moot kfeatiu^ and cruel fiU»k that cuiilcl afflict sweial 

had a story ot the mwt incrwfiblo deceit and imrooraUty. It Waa with sneh uwf ivv owwjooj, > vb la lAMigiuuv.muNgw tiuvn 

niatariida m thfflo, it teemed to the editor, tlwt the auccewful noyellrt mwt a atuoant at the Univoraity of Paris ; and at eightaea Im ponuita 
deri t lovev wvimge, httHwn in thrir hiFh^ obtoiilMd for him the liwvdship ot an abbey aw two priorii%ia 

Why the noveHat shoald lit differeirt dioceses, Avitliout of course hit haviag j-ot tok^ 

mwt md imd wlil^ Iweoiii uwk tlie deepeet hold of tiw huniaft heart, tiona of fashionable life. Ooiulrt*n and tiU I’h&p.Noiiy tluirfeamder 
w«v drawn fnim hietory pwiw, or fr«m htitory iw It pTyeont ed of Hm Boiiian Oratory, eimilftrly pasted frcm a tawawa eateor to 

at the police Comte and the courts of law gciwway. ^ ^ iervic© of the altar, and tho aani» rexaaih ajf»U»t to Cho^two 


iJrtSJTn of Olier-swerldtylifc, HmuA It d-s not W 
erimtnal history ftiniieWeg th« matorlek for the novriJjt, but o^n OVfflal’O have Wu vicioua, whiVa he vdMi. deatiomd for the Ohurch, 
anawer to ciirtrin.toaaiby-pain^criaw, who dim^^ eterto that Mol alraady held lucrative profetweakt-^^ftr wew 

wiffiffioee vwy ■ooWeloawhitfflfeaimrith^ nireiigthof oardaMa _-V.. ^ -t-— - - 


wiffiffioee vwy ■ooWeloawhitffllbainfliltho Hirengtiiot oarown 
taait and premti Tlaa harm waawhen aome weak witter derwaipan hie or 
hw inMunnatioii^ and mktook iubrlciiy for tho tender pastioin i whan im- 
mon^y was gilded over and made piospemust whaaei^aeOT eo^ 
pravity aw dwelt upon nith a sort of loving carei whm tko'k nadi 
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had ben pat oniaeofd that iha emifti in which alte and 

wytmx the engine, 6}u)ok teYnldr* O. moiah* 
eood Iter Mpi wkh a kmoop but could touch nothing ao I 
eouldBOtOl^the lovaly aoeueiy vro pacsed through*” Munich,” 
ffooa dn to toll us in one of toose straTi^Iy coinpoaed santences 
wlim now and then Igr their nbaurdity ^ost rouse the drowsy 
mderujh-* 

Mahlsh is conddersd very anbsalchy, ond tiicre ore no great pro* 
visions ibr nciiidrijig ransdlos i for at the Dugmh Aftothoko w« found that 
Vncliiih was not aiM>keo ; and the Ilof Apotheko wa arrivad at, through the 
douriting toleration of a Bavarian wo found to Ixt it Inliitrutory 

situatoU in the polaco itself; but, on tUenthor hand, oarau taken nut to bury 
people alive, for every one who dlf^i thonvis onnied to tin* doad-hoii.^!*, 
where proi'autioiis are taken that, should eonsci4>uantaB return, there might 
be a way of escape tVom such an awful fate. 

We should bo curious to know, by Iho way, how it happona tfmt the 
laboimtory in the palace is so unluialtiiy that spociai pioviaion baa 
to be made for those who should cluiucu to aio th(u*c. Are tbo 
Oourt chemists of Munich so devoted to experimeutal Mdence on 
substances of the most dangerous and subtle nutiue that they are 
ever iiilUng down in a trance, and being iKime awny, as if dead, 
to their burial ? If a mista^ is to be iii/ide with ‘any of them, 
and if they are to be hurried out of tlio world liefore their time, 
th^ may, if it is any consolation to them, know, on the authority 
of Mrs. OslK}me, that 'Hhe emotiounl part of one is that which is to 
last, while the perceptions arc to change in a future state of exist- 
ence.” It is curious to notice the exinmio rapidity with which 
Mrs. Osbomo passes from subject to subject, liotu thought to 
thought. Bhe ^Is us that ** every rheniibt a on the Continent 

ought to have an ample sunply of Oondy, and nowliere is it to bt) 
haa”; and then five lines iurtner dowui, without eveu licginning a 
fiicsh pnrugraph, she goes on to add, ‘Mnl'e be^nims like an ob- 
jective romance to reau the endings thereof when romance has l>eeu 
expunged from sulyectivo life.” Jlotwcen Oondy on Iho one sidt^ 


KdV' O. moish* as this, they must tm mdi all begin to 0m$ 
hing also, ao I Years ago tWmust We seen that riia wWbif A 
h ” Munich,” print. For she ahowad, as i(be is carofUl to lei ns ui^ 

usual precocity, and she is setnindeU on one osiW>|if her 

own words, of the innate horror she had, ash ehUd^ofaiyWW^ 
People used to laugh at me, mul eall me i(ddv|iishiaQedf W tW 
did not in the least shako the resolution with which 
* 1 bntp it as. a preoadent.* ” 'We too may he .dlewed^ wh« |^ 
silly book is published, to ssy " We hate it as a precedent^*’ 
to exenriso a sevioity of criticism sulBchuit, we may hoj^, jka 
the precedent from getting esiablishacL 


find the objective romance ami tbo siibiccliio lilb on the* »»ihf‘r, sho 
has managed*to squeeze G.’s bed, tlio Firat Napoleon, iho Kmporor 
of Germany, and tlie Queen Louisa of IVusHia. In another page 
she opens with what wo may call a ProU'.stant burM, ur{>ing 
‘'every Protestant who can allbrd to leave ns bttle as five ii«nind.«n 
iu England, Ireland, and Scotland, to do so for a fund to tuuintaiti 
pure ProtoBlantism.” Slio then, without a pause to take bmitli or 
to comedown from the height of her great argument, remarks that 
^the wooden bridges of Siuzburg seem to ta.^ imulo <if looHt^ planks, 
and must, I should think, soon ue worn out^ but iiiohL easily re- 
placed,” and then, with another iunip, she naNS, A carriage is very 
agreeable after railroads, and raUrond.s incronso the mitural 
tendency of a traveller to regard Immunity under u purely nutiounl 
aspect, and the inhabiiauis of other countries with divtWo hnbiu 
and manners os ‘ sports of ualure.’” Wo cannot , however, bring 
home to our reoders the wonderful manner iu which tins k>ok i.s 
written unless we quote the author at some length. Wv shall 
therefore venture to give a few lines over » wlioh* page, so that 
they may see what sort of a thing is this *Miuid('-houk from Notes 
of Impr^iona received from well-known Places ” ; — 

Wlicn one looks at the store and thinks that **oiii* Fatbrr** iiiitdc tbo 
glorious solar system, that Ho orviitod tliat hiinuui iiatiio! which iti rho 
midst of its perversions yet aHVird^ gieainH of its divine origin and ilhusti'u- 
tlons, tucii AS IMato, the “ noble nVmy of innrtyjM and saintV’ *^ir Isaac 
Mewton, and to sum up in one nnme, mental and moral ii^runiUHir, a noiuc 
ftiiiiUiar to us all, for a city tha^ is set on. u hill cannot bo hid/' inul noble 
as bis oprear In public life was, dedicating us ho did all Ina ener^es to the 
wellare of this empire and lunnkind ul >\v know that i’rino* Albert 

was perfect in domestic life also, undmir noldo-Uvavtvd ^pu en, as a wife, was 
nmre gvutifltd in giving the love of millions, ttwou^h laTs^df, lo u v'harnctcr 
worthy of idl raverence, than la lieing tim sovereign of to'r urciU em)>ire. 
No other woman ever had oucli a fate, and uiny every bh^slog lest u|Mm 
their deicendonU 1 

We met a good many acquaiutonocs at t>a].:biii'g, and all a;;rv('d ns to Us 
surpassing l>eauty. 

Astihere are so many glow-worm.*, I wonder tlieio aro not flrcdiic.* also, 
Ibr 1 shouhi not Imvs inought it was too fur iu>rih. 

Wa have read the utterances of aomo of the eilliost of the Hilly. 
In fiction we are fitmiliar with Mrs. Nickloby's b|h>ccIic 8; in n^iil 
life we are not unaoquaiuted with the politu'Hl diKoourses of tJu; 
author of 6W»w*s But neither Mrs. Nicklebv nor Mr. 

Kdward Jenkina can hope to rival Mrs. Osborno. 8he fur HurpossK^s 
both of them in the power of making a f<K)libh Htart,*miiny foolish 
digreoaioiii, and a IboUah end. It is a pity that women bavo not 
yet seats in Puriiament, for in that case wb should expect before 
long to beai* that ahe had been returned to i’arliament for smne 
Northern bovoimh. 

On one ocoaaion Mrs. Osbomo tolls us that “ tho Times to-day 
has m artidie which I dou^t understand.” 8ho vrould seem to 
intplv feom this that moat of the articles abo ^nerally did under- 
stand. We should ha>*e thought that she would hare boon a good 
deal pnzaled by the giammsr that is sometimes to be found in them. 
But perhaps she understands English, enough at least to road it, ns 
well us tho language in which ebo writes. It must have been an 


nnusuaji thing, however, tot her to pick up a copy of the Times ; for 
a few lines further down, in reeordt^ the events of this same im- 
portontday, ebo writes: — “ In the Tifttet tOMilay a quotation from 
the Emperor Nicholas amused me very much,” The quotation not 
only amused her, but mvo her an occasion to TOint out that ** in 
no oountiy in the wond does royalty reckon for so much, as to 
personal aneetion, as it docs in fiegland, because it is a subjeptlva 
and not an objective Interest. It is not like a fine boat bid unsn 
a pdbstal eomposed of sul)|)ecUi,b«ttls like the apsx of apyranm/’ 
It m«iat ba rather a serious maUar for lbs. OsbetnoV feiaimmhms 
she bMen to pick up a number of the Jimsi. If «rary timenlMi 




FRENCH LITERATUIIE. 

M CIIABLHS LOUz\Nl>IlE has published fnntl^v valttnie 
• of cxLiuotH from the old P'rouch soafeufu.* Basprerieus 
collection dealt with the coutaniporarios of !RiUx)Iiiis andvlkmven- 
turo l}eH|)tfricrH ; wu are now iulroduced to the sevanteeAi£k oeotiuyi 
nnd if many of tho names quoted by the learned editor .are wim 
known to inuBt ivadcr.'^, Vin notice, on the other hand, seveial 
wlii(*h »j(iiid btrango, and whieli require a little biographical elucU 
<lidiun. Af. liOuaiKiiv du votes a pixdiiuiuaty emy U) a view of the 
whole ground owr wliiidi ho puqjoscs taking Ills Mders^ he shows 
the decay of roniaiiiic. liteiuture manifesting itaolf on tho eve pf 
the ltenaU.sjincu hy vain eiforta to revive tho r&a^uaus de gtsU, and 
to intcie.'^t the public iu the liigh deeds of tho Anuufis. 
d’Lrfd tlien citine forward, and bis tho most renw^bfo 

apccimcii perhaps of early pastoral novels, ubtainad an amount qI 
popularity which fkums to us quite iuconqs'dtuuuilble. ^r<4, 
ScaiTon, uiul the other loprcseuUtiveM of i\io 2 S:dthmelitth ^^0 next 
engage our att^^mtion, siiuultaueously with tlio more ambitious 
works of La CalpnMiedo and tho Scuderya. From the mdeter com*' 
jiosltiouH of Feuelon and Fermiilt, wo come at last toVonteneUsV 
nriitirial and monieni aiyle; and thus the whole of the (/rtnidsi^Ui 
is IjAuight huforc iie, M. (Charles Loiiandi‘6 illustrating his excoUent 
though brit'f hitigriiphiciil blwctchea by cliamcteristic extracts. 

The publication of tin} works of Andrd Ciuini*>r and Francois 
de J*aiige has met with the success it deHorves, and M. Cluir}H}u- 
ticr in thus encouraged lu draw upon the literatum of the Bevolu- 
tiouary periovl for IVesU nuiterial;^. We have always thought 
that a Hcoiv of most iiilere.-»ling volumes miglit aasdy Ik^ pro- 
<luced frmu the jadeiiiiciil wntjjigs of Mallet du 'T^an, Kivarol, 
Mirabeati, uinl tho oilier leading inemK'r.^ Of the National and 
Legislative As.snnblic.s. Amongnt tlieMC, the brilliant oifusious 
of Cainillo Dosiuoulins t would imturully occupy a conspicu- 
ous phiec». M. Jules (Jhvretie was peculiarly well qualiiind to 
luiiki' us acquainted wdlh tho coulroversiul talents of tho wmot 
Cvrdi'liWf ft)r ho lias long beein*ngiigedupon a hintory pf that witty 
journulisi, and of the political group lo which ho belonged. Li 
(ulditioii to tho various piect'vS wliich have nlroady be^m printed, 
M. tdaretio lia.s been able to put together a number of brochure^ 
wliich are now' exlreiucly scarce, and wdiicli are iutoresting for the 
history of Iho earl}' days of the Ke volution. It was impossible of 
courso lo give Iho /»Vco/n//oAS e/r Fnmve H do Brabmt in their eu- 
liroty, bill a selection of slrikiiig passages is made, and will, wa 
doubt not, bo lead with pleasure by tbosu who not only take an 
iiiteroHl in political history, but adiuiro likowiso Uie atfusions -af 
true w'it, oven when the} overstep evory now and than the 
limitH of good Uiste. M. baiiite-Ikuivo calls (laiuilln Desmoulina 
“la plmuo la plus gaie, la plus lesto du parti ddmocmtlquo ” ; 
thanks to Al. Jutes Claretie, wo shall now bo able to sse huw fer 
this estiuiute is desv^rved. Notes, tables, and a copious alphabetical 
index add much to tho value of thosu two voluun^. 

Tho history oi' conieiiiporary Italiau Utemtiiro is a suincci which 
has not yet IAhui troatiKl with the care and detail that it doBervee.. 
Ill writmg nb()ut the renovation of Italy, authura have cliMy 
coDlintKl thomselvcs to political or socuil topics tliey have ahown 
the influenco of fiiiedom in developing the material proaperity of 
tljo country ; their discouivo is of dminago. i*oads,agrifuiltiW, com- 
merce, and they scarcely nuticu the iuu^Jlectiuil progr«v»H which 
has Hln«dy accomplish^ sv) mucji. This last is the sahjait 
specially seiocted lor consideration bv Al. ItoiLX, and tho Htufe 
ytdumo he has just published j: a 'sketch of Italian litmtusa 
ill its various branches during the last twenty years. It is obvious 
however, that sonie rofcwnce to the pnfvious epoch was nacessary 
in order to suable rModers clearly lo understand thomovaiiiaiit now 


and Uiobditi. Ilo is evideuUy at homo in ^is intmoting mldecl* 
aad hia agMeabl; writu<n voluine is a valuable to tb»' 

•ariaa of iwued by M. Obarnentior. 

M. JWn^> l>brtraii4 hidorique* H Imrmrf 
■fce^ which have almdy appeated .ehher w 
mtmm of Bwnuinie, StoadiHa.«». 

tiMt.thinf'*** collected lamaiM of 4ui MtUw wfcAM'mpw** 

tWtoa^Xve a. loug ee people 
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for cUUien, dto •wrote e nemtiTe of hae joniney to Modiid*, 
^ wonrhad long ago ikUen into dittepuie on aceonnt of the 
character. It was assumed tbtt a penon 
habitu^j Htlng In an atmo^here of fiction could not be trusted 
when she sat down to give the 


, „ ^ ^ ttblic the journal of her tmveh, 

osMd^ descnbing as she did a country like Spain^ extremely 
dimoolt of access towards the end of the seyenteentihi centuiyi and 
descriptions of which had to he taken on trust. It must be 
owned that Kme. d’Anlnoy seemed to haTs done her best to 
justify the suspicions of her critics: with the view, no doubt, of 
enliveDing the details of her travels, she mixed up with them 
omsodee of the most romantic character, evidently the products of 
a fertile i m ag in ation, and thus thought that she had combined the 
musoment afforded by GW Bias or Dm QuixoU with the solid 
advantages of a genuine yif^prmium de voyaptt. In short, her volume 
WM too much mav^ed with fiction to please the eoDor-miiided, 
*P d loo reahstic to interest the lovers of romance. Ilesides, hear 
contemjMranes had not the sources of information which we now 
poBseas In the way of tn^moirst, Ac., which to check the lady’s 
narrative.^ Mme. ilarey, who has undertaken to publish the 
present edition of the work, has carefully availed herself of all the 
she could discover, and the result is very favourable to the 
fiur voyageuit.^ Leave aside the romantic episodes which are 
Mily distinguishable from the rest, and you have before you. not 
mdeed a statement of Bpanish politics at the time of the War of 
B^pcession, but an amusing, ^atty, picturesque sketch of the 
Oogrytod dfy of Madrid. * --i 

lUPTOlitioal and phyaicol doteription of tie Slavonic nicoit 
contained in the littio volume before us is intended to bo not 
W>^tA,oontribution to mographical science, but also the 
Juak/Kottve of a theory, in a long preface the anonymous author 
declaima^ Against the stupidify of his countrymen who waste 
precious time in endless discussionB on Oommuniam and Federalism, 
mstead of preparing themselves to ward off further attacks by 
Prussia. In order to counterbalance the influence of Germany, 
France, says our author, should unite itself closely with the Slavonic 
rac^ ; another revolution, he thinks, is at hand, another convulsion, 
which will btt^ out this time between those races and the various 
nations belonfjpng to the Teutonic family ; the whole of Europe 
must necessarily be drawn into the conflict, and France can have 
no desire but an alliance with the natural enemies of Germany. 
Whether the reader ^epts this view or not, he will find in the 
volume a number of interesting particulars, spoiled, however, by a 
pretentious and bombastic style. 

It was Boileau who said *^un sonnet sans ddfaut vaut 
seul un long podme,” and Godeau, ‘‘the dwarf of Xo Ptin- 
€§$$€ JuluSf^* expressed his firm conviction that tliere was 
not a single good sonnet in the French language. This is no 
doubt going a little too flu* $ but, if wo may j^udge from the sumptu-* 
oualy got-up collection just published by M. Lomerre, w© may safely 
say that contempomiy sonnet-writers oug;ht either to hold their 
peace or to attempt some style of composition in which mediocrity 
IB loss g^erally the prevailing rule. The further we go hack 
chronologic^ly m this volume the bettor the pieces are, and the 
fiimous poems which set the Jdbelins and the Uranutg by the ears 
ten centuries ago now appear in company with a number of 
really neat and ^egant little sketches. The book is introduced by 
a htstory of sonnet-writing, giving ua the craft and mystery of a 
style of composition in which we may without exaggeration say, 
JlauUi vocati, paud eleeti.X 

M. Ernest Naville has contributed to the Juno number of tlie 
Bibiiothkque ymvemlle a very able review of Auguste Comte. It 
is a calm, dispaMionate critique of Positivism, illustrated with 
biographical details and notices of the leading philosophers of that 
•cluKil. The same number of the Giuievose periodical gives us 
the sequel of M. Lehr's rtmiarkable essay on woman's rights, and 
the imagiimtive part is well represented bv two tales. § 

As for French fiction, properly so callea, it is neither better nor 
wotee this month than usual. M. Jules Ohiretio writes a kind of 
bistorioal novel on the epoch of the Directory, and his animated 
pictures of society at that period are, strange to say, compara- 
tively unobjectionable. I| The Mtacadinit or iiuraya^es, with their 
scr^olous-oravats (such was their actual name), their topboots and 
their powdered hair, occupy the foreground, whilst tVom the midst 
of a motley assembloge of personages stand forth Angeroau, 
Bams, Hme. Tallien, Bonaparte, and that famous htme. 
Aj^t whose peculiarities are just now the theme of all the otgan- 
grindem. 

M. Louis Enault had not accustomed us to sketchy of the 
dsfits-fnofMb, and his novel La vied tfsuxir is, we trust, an exoop- 
rion which he will not repwt. It is true that the draxnatic in<n- 
dents crowded together in the two novelettes before us are 
ostensibly designed as a lesson, and the author would repudiate 
the Jdea of api>earing in any other cliaraoter than that of a stem 
moralist ; still the fleet i. disagreeable, and most readers, we fear, 
will be attilbCted to tho book for the description it gives of un- 
lawM p assion nUher than for the moral professedly appended to it. 

*• La t'oor tfl 2a vi2b de Madrid ver$ hyin du ^ nede. Rdatioa da vnyay 
cP Tar U corateme d’ Aulnoy. Paris, Plon. 

eon pkytigne H poUtiqm, Paris j Germer- 

X LeUmdueornmu^ Paris : Lsstien«w 
( wdeemOe «< mm tidm. Join. Lausatme : Bridri. 

{ Lee MmeeadSme* Par JnlesGlaietie, Paris: Ikmta. 

Xa sit d 4 ni#. Par JLoiui Bnaalt. PaiiB and Londons 



why it should ever have Imbwi dug out cf the 

it had sunk, and deemsd worthy of bekig leprintsd 

characten on sple ndid paper, is more than we ca n gttssijl, 

• Urn wieUk maUreue, Par Bsrbey d’Aurevil$^^ 




KOTlCac. 

We beg leave to etate that we decline to return refected 
catiem ; and to thie nde we can make no exception. 
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LORD DERBY AND THE BRUSSELS OONFEllENOB. 

L OBP DEBBY’S^oondiidoiial and qualified assent to 
the proposed C<Siiference at Brussels doservos entire 
approval. No English Commissioner will be appointed 
uatil the other Qovemments which are to tako part in the 
Conference have disclaimed any intention of either pro- 
posiw^y ohange in the laws and osagoa of war, or of 
intml|ping in any way with belligerent rights at sea. If 
those concessions are made, an English Coiiimiasionor will 
att^d the Congress, but ho will not be invested with the 
ehaxaoter of a nTonipoteutiaiy. Every proposal which may 
he made will ho referred home for instructions ; and the 
other members of tlie Conference will receive full notice 
that no dooision will bo binding on England until it has 
bean formally accepted by the Qovorpment. Having taken 
th^e precatitionB, the Foreign Minister exhibited a proper 
regim for international ooartesy in not absolutely refusing 
to tidce par6 in the Gonfercnco. The Emperor of llussu is 
'entitled to a oertain amount of deferenoo ; and it is pro- 
bably not merely a conventional assumption that a part or 
tho whole of the object of the Conferenco which he pro* 
poses b^,to mitigate the evils and snfierings of war. 
Tq any suggestions wfaiqh may be made for purposes oxclu- 
eivmy humane tho English Government will pay willing 
attmtion. It is possible that recent experience may liavo 
obojhx the expediency of improving tho condition of 
prisoners of war, of facilitating exchanges, or of providing 
lor the security of those who attend tho wounded. It will be 
for the promoters of the Conference to explain the advan- 
tage of any other method which they may devise for 
mitigating a great and unavoidfbls fvil ; but it must be 
remembered that one of the objects of legitimate war, as of 
criminal legislation, is to infliA suffering either by way of 
reprisals for injustice, or for the porpose of enforcing the 
,, acknowledgment of rights and the ^sebargo of national 
. •duties. One of tho principal causes of the incessant hosti- 
lities of the middle ages was the discotufoH of ordinary life, 
and the consequent preference of the miliiary olasses 
for the excitement of war over the dnlnoss of ^leace. 
Modem civilization has provided many additional reasons 
for objecting to the violent disturbance of occupa- 
tions and engagements. Only professional soldiers and 
sailors regard violent death os a natural and probable 
occuiten^; imd the whole community has tho strongest 
interest in discouraging the national quarrels which may 
cause widespread mise^, and which will undoubtedly im- 
pom fk heavy burd^ of taxation. If moans could be dis- 
ooverM for obviating all the risk and sufToring of war, 
the nelsons for valuing peace would disappear. 

Any proposal of the great military Powers to modify the 
law and practice of war, although it may bo made in perfect 
good faith, must nevertlieless be regarded to a certain 
extent with snwicion/ It is highly unprobablo that any 
pnyeet' of tto be calculated to diminish tho ad- 

vantageTwhibh we derived from superiority in numbers 
and osganization< Russia and Oemany, not to mention 
Fnmte and Anstria^ mnt have strong motives for increasing 
Ae immunities of large r^pilar armies, to the detriment of 
|i^or State imd of populw levies, any measurs of the 
jcind becttom^inoorporo^ with ilie mdefinite cods of in* 
toituiitionsl law, CommaUdersrin-CSiisf would enjoy eveiy 
&cil|^ fer e:mrrising any additional powers might 
be edM&txni mm tem by gsi^ consent On Ihe 
if il. Wame ilicir ihteste 
4S]iniIlaacou^y iinpoaed on ibwi^ dlfcintion, 

, 1(3^ no tribunal ite 


could compel thorn to observe new rules of warfare. If^ for 
inslauce, it wore onaoted that an invading army should not 
interfero with private properiy, it would bo idio to exi^s|. 
that a general- m-ohiof should allow his troops to starve ih 
the niidat of abundance. It must bo rcmeiuborodriBNlis* 
cussing similar questions that belligerent rules can at best 
only bo regarded as more or loss authoritative reoommenda-* 
tious. It might have been thought that in modortt times 
prisoners of war were in no danger of capital punish- 
ment; yet tho Corlists and Republicans in Spain in- 
cessantly aociuso one another, with or without founda- 
tion, of refusing quarter. No French or Gorman general 
woidd, oxce})i under extraordinary provocation, bo liable 
to such imputations; but there are rules of compamtively 
imperfect obligHtion which would, before and after tho 
Brussels Conmrenco, be inierpretod according to the im- 
mediate interest of boliigereuts. There would bo no difficulty 
in finding plausible oxousos for departing from tho ibco- 
reticfd law. Tho population of an invaded eoimlry is 
^ncrally disafieoted to tho conqueror, and it might always 
be assortod that the ad verso bolligoront had given a spociul 
provocation, or por]>etratod a previous irregularity. 

The statements of tbo purpose of tho Corifurcnco which 
Lord Denuigu quoted from a Vienna paper wore not 
official, and may probably have been inaocurate ; but such 
schemes would furnish a more intolligiblo explanation of 
tho object of the Conforenae than tho vague statement that 
it is deemed expedient to mitigate tho hardships of war. 
The Vienna writer announced, with or without authority, 
that wars wore henceforth to bo exclusively conductod 
by the armed forces of the belliguronis. No inierieronco 
with tho persons or property of civilians will bo 
allowed, and on tho other hand privaio combatants 
will incur tho ponaltios of crime. ^ When a foreign terri- 
tory is subject to military occupation, the general in 
command will exercise supreme civil and military power, 
so that, as Lord Dknoigh observed, if an invaduig army 
were established in Kent after defeating tho defending force, 
any inhabitant of tho county would become liable to the 
consequenoes of treason if he maintained his allegiance to 
tho Queen. It is not improbable that the pro|)osod ex- 
emption of non-combatants might bo inteutiowuJIy ex- 
pressed in ambiguous language with the nmult and for tho 
purpose of incidentally abolishing tho right of seizure of 
an enemy’s vessels and goods at sea. A hundred years ago 
all the Ciontinontiil States were bent on restricting maritime 
rights for tho simple reason that England was the first of 
naval Powers. As the superiority has fortunately not thus 
far been impaired by tho lapse of years, it is at least con- 
ceivable that tho same motives might lf;ad to the promotion 
of a similar policy. It is barely possible that a community 
of interest may exist between groat militaiy Powers and a 
country which maintains a small army amf a navy of pre- 
ponderating strength ; but proposals to aiiopt new rules ol 
intomational law for the common benefit of States difiereuily 
situated suggest tho nocessiU of vigilrnce. 

Lord Derby has for once been unjusiiy charged wiUi an 
excessive display of characteristic caution. Courage and 
decision were proved mthor by hesitation in o^lojitin^ a 
plausible sebetne than by hurried anxiety to avoid possiblo 
offisDoe. It in not certain that Mr. Gm/ stonb and Lord 
Onawans would have been equally prudent and firm. 
Any {dan, bowwer insidions, for diminishing the evils of 
fW bava pleased Mr. Guostonz's oreduloufl (ktwy ; 

be cottU have expaliaied with intorminablo eloqoouce 
te iiie emr of missing an op^mri unity, and on the wiek<ri- 
(Of iKiiibtiog the siacerity of fneiulty and benevolent 
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O0Bti«[ of chriBttftSovt tim «vor. It is tempeamd dM* 
{Nrtisiii, batit & tein^^ laerd^ bgr flie proiettm 
auKsk Senate wd a Mnlioiui repreamtetive AesenMy, 
but % ibi oim einuk and by tite eondition it aodofi^ 
Site m ^ eadafo is that it looks into 

dbe bearte of IVeacbmen end ftalfib tbeir secret dwro* 
The deipotisi&s ^ &r as ibm pretensions ^ are entirely 
Balibel Tbs daspotW of Legiliauu^j is a Mpoiism pro- 
^ pastel? te tM people wbat ihedespot thinks good for 
The despotiBm of Imporialism is a despotism pro- 
ftisiag to give the people what the people itself wishes. 

It is not impossible that it may have crossed the Count 
of CaAHBOBn’s mind that, enchanting as bis programme, 
when aU doubts as to it are oleared up, must seem to evory 
honest man, ^t the French in their perversity might not 
altogether like it. But he is not the sort of person to 
ttx)i]M& himself overmuch about this. Ho has boon an 
exilspinoe be was a boy, and he can afford to be^ an esile 
some time loxiger* He is liko a dealer who has ^t an 
ancient masterpieoe for sale, and w'bo, if he finds the public 
insisting on spending all its money on the works of modem 
arUsts, 18 coni^t to ^ko his antique ti'casure back to his shop 
and wait till fashion alters. There must, the Count thinks, 
bo a. rago some day for bric-&-bnic of the date of Louis 
Quinze. If, however, bis manifesto was to bo a failure 
for immediate purposes, he took care that it should provide 
him with one source of piquant cousolution. If he was 
doing himself hann, ho could al least make sure of doing 
his young friend the Count of Paris a gootl dtal of harm 
also. If people said of him that, in his blinducKs, ho was 
. pulling away his lost sapports and burying himself in 
ruins, they should also say that ho had managed to 
orusb the Orlcauist Pbilistmes. Ho assiduously rooted 
up all that Louis Phiuite had done, all that the 
Count of Paris represents, all that the Orleanists 
insist on, declared his dotestation of every item of 
the addition, and then reminded the world that the two 
branches of the BoUKaONs arc sincerely reconciled. If the 
Count of Paris passed this challenge over in silence, 
ho would forfeit his position as the chaitipion of Constitu- 
tionalism. If he protested, ho would undo all that 
he has been for three years tiding to do in order to 
make himself acceptable to the Legitimists, and would 
have shown himself to have gone through the humi- 
liation of the Fusion for nothiug. It was Uio Orleanists 
wlio prevented the CouNl’ fi*om being King la^t autumn, 
and now he lias to take his revenge. J'erljaps he mur 
have done France luoip service by this than he inicntlod. 
If the cause of both bnniclics of thoBocRUONs is made hopeless, 
the numlwr of prutendei^s is dt least reduced. France has 
then no choice, if it wants a detinitive Ooveriinicnt, but 
between the Kepublic and the Empire. If it cannot 
choose between them, it lias the Septenniito ready for it, 
and the Septonnate, as Marshal MacMaiion justly oh.servo8, 
needs nothing but to be organized. Unfortunately, while 
to say this is easy for the M^vrshal, to do it is, it must bo 
owned, not so easy for a poor, distracted, confused, alniost 
inibecile Assembly. The good advice of* the Marshal 
ia not, we fear, very unlike saying to a party of gmity 
old gentlemen that the candles are lighted, and the music 
is begun, and that there is nothing wanting but that they 
sbouid organize u quadrille,* 


THE ABCHBISHOPS’ BILL IN THE COMMONS. 

T he anticipstions of those sanguine dreamers who may 
liave imagined that the House of Commons would 
find one night sufficient for the Arohrisuopb* Bill Lave 
been (rnstfatod, and the debate stands adjourned till somii 
day which is still to be fixed. The distinguishing fcaturo 
of Thursday’s discusskm was Mr. Gladstone’s speech, of 
which it is not too much to say that it was the first, and 
is still the^ last, general review which 'has been pre- 
SDuted to either House of the wJmle Bill, manner and 
matter. So much bos iaJeea place since March, that 
it was a sewmable thought to maind the House of the 
monstrous itideoency perpetiated by ^ some clever follow 
A in fiariimg on the Chuich of Engtend ihe news of the 
meditated coup d'cglm throng^ a leading articlo in the 
2V9 ?ms, nor It was not kss seosoubte to remind the 
, membets timt in fact the slum wfaioh the measure was 
then leachiiig was in fact the tme the steoal Bill has I 
ever h^elbi»d ter sci^ndrwii^^ I^i^steptecrft^ 

ipeeeh i^ihe deolanAiott'-*<«iigi^^ iteom the ] 


k^own esthodcoq^ asid love ter eoetejnsatioal pidir of ite 
anthoi^-in tevtm of riteidsh^^ conditionresaeatiel 

tetbenislntepsneeof tfeOhmehof 

ISmpiQobvUfAMr.QSiiestoiis^ 
m sU mvoAv^ of this fe^itewere 

absotetely drnnciistrntive; while, he poteted his Ofanioiis 
by giving notice of veocdetioiis on the Cknsuiiittee etege 
which will nail the House to the ewsidsretten of |Mt 
nrinciples, which hod boon very lightly sluri'ed over in 
Mr. RubSELL Gurnet's too teoiki and plausible explana- 
tion of the scope of the Bill. Of this explanation 
wo must oltscrvo that it was in diroot con^diction 
both to the Bx^eeches of the AhciihisuOTS and of 
Mr. Holt, spcnien later in Thursday’s debate; ter 
I none of those advocates of the Bill scini|dcd to de-^ 
scribe it os an engine of perseoution dmictly meant 
I for the Kitualists. As to the ritual difficulty, Mr. 
Qladstonx spoko out manfully. Wlum a nractioo could bo 
proved to give ovidenoe of a design to edtor, without the 

consent of the nation, the spirit or sulistant^e of tlie osta- 
“ bliahod religion,** then he would sliow it no mercy. 
Churchmen also '‘should have ample protc^ction against 
“ precipitate and arbitrary changes of cstablislied custom 
“ by the solo will of the clergyman.” As to the history of 
the Bill, Mr. Gladstone ia conti'tit to obseiwo, witli a 
moderation which is more tolling thau the strongest sar- 
casm, that the House aitachos a high value to the eoncur- 
rciuK) of the Government with tlio ecelesumiical authorities 
ill the initiation of legislation ailocting the hlHiabliMhod 
Church, wliilc ho was curefal iu bin s|><M>ch to oxpluiu 
that ho atta<died no blame io the Miiiisiry us to ike way 
iu which they had dealt w^ith the question. 

Mr. GfiADfiTONr/s speech stands miunswoi‘<=*d, although Sir 
WiLLiAii HATicomn' pleniM3d Romowhat lator in the di4iate 
to deliver a gmn d i loqu ont orati on , soasijiuui w i t h c» «y loro fn)m 
popular Church histories, against Mr. G i,ai wi on k.‘ 8 “ upticnal 
“uniformity.** Sir W iu^iam, no doubt, showed grf*at di'xlcrily 
in his lujw character of aProtoRtJWifc cimuipion ; hutfis the only 
practical course wliich he liad to rc‘ooinnuvi(l was a ruthicsB 
and compulsory conformity — without riHison or e.vcepii<:n> -• 
to all and every mbrio, canon, or statuti*, bocaiwo it was 
tho yoico of that y)cople to whom tho clurgy owe thtur 
pay, we iiuiy well leave the IcsrncKl gonthmiun to tho enfoy- 
mont of H policy which, as no ouo knows hotter 
hiuiBolf when off his Htilts, would ofily Joad io a worse 
disruption of tho Church of Engluuil Mian Miufc which 
broke up the Scotch KHtahlishnienl . The ex-Solioikir- 
(iciu5ra1 breiight up Mr. Hardv, who found it an easy task 
to demolish with manly good semso the turgid BO[)hisms of 
tho Hclf-appoiiited preaclmr of iufolorauccs alVor which be 
]»rooeodcd to ImTidlc tho Bill with a ihoroughnouH ouual to 
that of his pitMlecessor in the ropresoniniion of tho Uriiver- 
fiity, and wound up with tho RiaU*KTnanUk« ciomduHion that 
“ the best courBo would bo io clol'er ilie Bill till men’s 
" minds had cooled, and when a measure^ might be brought 
“ forward ombnvjing tho wholo occlowiuHtical law and pro- 
“ ccKiure, by which alono justico would bo done Ui tho host 
“ intorcska of tho Church,** 

The pleilgo wliich Mr, Gladstone gave €o invito dismis- 
sion upon bis reBolutions previously to the House Wisolving 
itself into Committee on the Bill disposirs of tho la.st 
chance of tho mcaBuro passing during the presoni So-ssion. 
Any resolution in opposition to a Bill at this si ago pro vents 
its managers from bringing it forward after half-past twelve 
at night ; and if a tliird day can be found for the presumahlc 
(jommittal of Uie measure, the discussion which must ensue 
will assume tho imporfcawc of a bc?coikI i ^ nd i rg dobatc j whil", 
oven if Mr. HaiivE.s should ever find in tlio (Jhair, 

the nutnlrjr and compile ition of Mio amoudments which lie 
will have to disentangle is slili s;n unso) vo<i problem, (n tho 
meantiirie Convociitiou has again seriously s(;t itself to that 
work of reviewing the rubrics as to whieJj Mm AraLbishop 
of Canterdt/ry at Horno earlier stogo of his Bill chose tj|^fae 
Boepticai, while suits derisive of disputed ritual will 
be tlio earliest concern of tho new . Imperial Court. 
Nothing, in short, is left to tho Hi/ oin • a uud his friends 
to accomplish by passing the Bill except the breeding 
of bad blood among Churchmen, whom a wiser policy 
would have sought to oombino against the renewed 
Sttgiession of the Liberaiiorj phalanx. The Bill which 
Mr. Hardi ban said ooght to be mtivxlucoil next SasHtou, 
wfaioii Convooaiaoii has rooomnmntded, of which Churchmen 
approve, and which a Oovrnimont with a ^oritv in 
! both Hohms cm easily pass, is cm to simplify atid 
[psc^e the proeodase in all tbo old Cfaoxeb CaurtB» to 
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0woep »way the onmbrona and unpopular Ohnroh Die 
dpline Aol^ and impartially to emy kind of 

clerical offence within the scope of the same reformed 
tribunals. Mr. Disbaeli has onfy to annonnoe on Monday 
that the Government will introdoee such a measure waat 
year, and neither the Aafla Bisrors nor thair ftieadi in the 
Commons can greatly oomidain if time foils fiur any liirther 
disenssiQn of nnlocdiy bantling. 


SPAIN. 

T he full aocounts which have now been received of the 
oircnmstanccs which caused and followed the death of 


not enable Don Cablos to oontinne tbe oont^ if be ware 
unable to proenre monegr ot to roceite mumticoa war 
fromabroad. Aa the contest proceeds, the Na tional 
will gradually beoome inured to war ; and the rsoeons of 
to-day will in a year or two beoome comparatively veterans. 
Diccipline is acqnired rapidly, if expensively, in the middlo 
of a campaign. 

Tbe Carlist war has for the time caused a snspeno^ of 
political intrigue and agitation. The Bepublicani , 
only a year ago, were noisily engaged in tW dismember- 
ment of Spmn, are passive and silent. The army, though 
it may be imperfectly efiSoient in tbe Held, is numerous 
and strong enough to suppress or to prevent popular in- 
surrection. The Pbesidemt some time since once more 


Marshal Concha prove that the national army has suffered offered Setior Castelab a place in the Ministry ; but the 
a serious disaster. It is not necessary to believe the proposal was rejected. It matters little for tne moment 

blustering proclamations of the Garlists who, while they whether the members of the Cabinet profess Moderate^ 

may fairly boast of their gallant repulse of the attack on Progressist, or Republican opinions. Their only busineaB 
their linos, wero unable or unwilling seriously to molest is to preserve order, which has not lately been disturbed^ 
the retreat of the enemy. It is certain that a heavy loss to achieve the more ^fficnlt task of raising money, and to 
was incuiTcd ; and Concha's successors in the command provide the army with the necessary supplies and reinforce- 
have not since ventured to rosumo offensive operations, meats. Sonor Cabcacho, Minister of Finance, lately 
On tho other hand Don Aj<fonso has suffered a repulse proposed a Budget so indefensible that it was genor- 
from an inferior force occupying a potty town. Tho Carlists ally censured oven by tbo Spaniards themselves, 
are again showing thomselvcs in tbo neighbourhood of The public wants were to be relieved by a sui^n- 
Santander and Bilbao; but rocont oxperiouco will have gion of payment of interest on the debt; andf it 

warned them against tho risk of aiiemptirig a regular was felt that tbe arrangement, however convenient in 

siege. As long as they are content to remain on the itself, would render the construction of future loans impos- 
defonsive, their forces can neither bo exterminated nor sible. Somo less outrageous scheme may perhaps ba 
finally dispersed; but they will never be able to meet a substituted for Seuor Camacho’s Budget; but tho pro- 
regular army of considerable magnitude in tho open field, diiction of an equilibrium is beyond powers of any 
It may be conjectured that the temporary inaction of Zabala Minister of Finance. Tho rovonne might be permanently 
and Morionkh is caused rather by eonsciousnoss of tho iucroosod by an entire change of commercial and fiscal 
imperfect discipline and orgonizatiqn of their troops policy. Misgoverned conntrioB are happy in the posses- 
than by losses which have already boon repaired by sion of a reserve which may at any time be made available 
reinforcements from Madrid. If Concha could have by an abandoment of erroneous doctrines. The operation 
disposed of 20,000 veteran troops, ho would have found of economical reforms would be necessarily slow in producing 
little difficulty in forcing tho enemy’s positions. Unfortu- its natural results, and every Spanish Finance Minister is 
natoly his regiments were chiefly composed of raw recruits, forced to live from hand to mouth. Tho army in the North 
if not of boys; and consequently they advanced to tho is well supplied with small arms, with artillery, and with 
attack with the formation of a street mob, and when they ammunition, and any want of provisio/iH which may from 
wore assailed in turn, they were seized with panic. Without time to time bo experienced is caused rather by defects of 
tho confidence of each man in the steadiness of his comrades, commissariat arrangements than by tho inability of the 
which can only bo secured by n)gular discipline, personal Government to provide tho necessary stores. Tho death of 
courage avails little in war ; and it is probable that tho Concha was indirectly caused by tlio failure of a convoy 
volunteers of Navarro and Biscay are bolder and more skil- which had been expected in tho front for two or throe 
ful in tho use of arms than the raw soldiers who have been days. A treacherous guide had almost succeeded in lead- 
hastily collected from tho other provinces of Spain. En- ing tho convoy into the midst of tho Carlist troops, and 
thusiostic levies are no match for good troops ; but in tho although the danger was averted, th 6 loss of time proved 
absence of perfect discipline on either side, the warlike to be irremediable. One cause of the unsteadiness of the 
aptitudes of different races and tribes are found to vary troops, and consequently of tho death of tho Commanuku- 
’j^videly. In the Peninsular war tho Spanish guerillas, in-Chief, was tho want of provisions, although it is not im- 
though incapable of meeting French troops on equal terms, probable thut half-disciplined recruits would at any time 
isenderod bettor sorvico than tho regular armies. nave shrunk from attacking tho formidable position occu- 

One of tho losaons which may bo learnt from the Spanish enemy. The army will find but little to live 

Civil War is tlie importance of mUitary organization. The ^pon m tho country itself, as it has been long ocoapiod 
continuance of the struggle has only boon rendered pos- or traversed by tbo Carlist troops. Marshal Concha 
Bible by tho successful efibrts of tho llepublicans to dc- strictly prohibited plunder, but ho compelled the dis- 
moralize tho army after it had been brought to a re- affected inhabitants to satisfy military requisitions, 
speotablo point of ofilcieuoy by O’Donnell, W Nahyaez, Moriones, who has been appointed to a separate command^ 
and by Prim. It was to tho want of a sumciont force has hitherto not been fortunate against the Carlists. His 
of trained soldiers on either side that the enormous failure to take the lines of Somorrostro was soon after- 
expenditure of life and money in the American Civil wards followed by his resignation, but it was probably the 
War was chiefly duo. Tho Federal Cbvommont was case that tho force at his disposal had been wnolly insuffi- 
unablo to profit sufficiently by its vast superiority in num- cient in numbers. It would seem that Echaoue, who was 
bers and material resources ; and, on tho other hand, the Concha’s Chief of tho Staff, and Martinez Gami^os, who 
Confederate generals repeatedly lost tho fruits of their is nephew of Serrano, have been recalled to Madrid, 
numerous victories during tho earlier pai't of the war. The Their dismissal is explained by tbe incapaciiy which 
triumph of the stronger party was ultunatoly caused by the Echaqub displayed after tho death of his omef, and 
inability of the Confederates to repair their inevitable by tho suspioion that Martinez Campos may be too 
losses. Tho invincible determination of the Federalists to zealous a partisan of Don Alfonso. Spanish generals 
overwhelm their adversaries at tho cost of any sacrifice, are changed aa frequently as Ministers, and it is pro- 

howover groat, is not likely to bo reproduced in bablo that, unless Zabala and Mokiones attain somo early 

Spain; but there is reason to hope that the supplies success, they will bo dismissed in tom. It is Hot 

which have boon mysteriously provided for the Garlists known whether COMCBA was really a great Boldiev* but 

will not prove bo iuoxhaustible. A change in tho policy there is no doubt that his reputation after tfao relief of 
of tho French Qovemment might at any time deprive Bilbao overshadowed all his rivals. In a war suoth as that 
them of advantages which are probably indispensable. It which now rages in Spain tho confidenoa rr^ipos^ by tlw 
would seem that two neighboui-ing Governments of pi*ecisely army in its commander is almost as valualils as the mili- 
similar constitution ought to find little difficulty in arriving tary ability which ho may possess. Zar4t.a is eompara- 
at a friendly understanding. Marshal Serrano is not more tively a stranger in the Northern amy^ and the name of 
disposed than Marshal MaoMahon to fovour a policy of Morzonbs is associated with defeat. It iS highly desirable 
revolution ; and, for the time at least, the French Govern- to retrii^ve^ the late reverse, but it wisbld seem t^t the 
ment is opposed to the pretensions of Legitimacy. The Generals are not yet retldy t/p uQjoye* ‘ iOM of ihs divisions 
bravery and tho provincial patriotism of the North would of the army is to opoirat^m the ilisi Cariis^ and if 
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a jg ftrMig eiiimli to samHind the eaemy» be may 
annin^ai a Wb^MP o d^*”**^*^ yictory* *: OoiiCHiL*6 plan of‘ out* 
the boetile iproe idght pei)^ hate mooeeded if 
heJiadiitad. 


THE ilAND TRANSFER 

rflflB ATT0ilinBT.Gci9lBBAi.» in recommending the Land 
X Tranafer Bill to the Commons, had an ea^ task to 
fiilfily and he performed it in a very es^ way. He merely 

S ;?e a brief ssetoh of the provisions of the Bill, explained 
at it was approved of by Lord Cxihnb and Ijoid Skl- 
BOsmi, and invited any one who plonsed to criticize it. As 
he owned at the conclnsion of tne debate, if he had asked 
for criticism, he bad got plenty of it. One lawyer after 
another rose to pick holes in the measure, and almost every 
critic proceeded on different principles, and wished for a 
different thing if there was to be a system of registration 
at all. As the critics could not see what they wanted, and 
not very clearly what they objected to, all they could do 
was to ask the Qovornment to lot the Bill stand over to 
next Session. Even the official supporters of the Bill were 
not very zealous in its defence. Dr. Ball thought that 
the system proposed would not seenro the objects it vfm 
designed to effect unless it were mode more like the Irish 
system. Sir John Kakslake owned that the conipnlsory 
olanse, mild and weak as it is, might he properly 
questionod in Committee. Colonel Cokbett, responding 
to an invitation from the legal members that some 
one other than a lawyer would bo good enough to 
speak, and that laudownc^rs, who are supposed to be the 
class principally interested in the huoccbs of the measure, 
would lot tboir views bo known, announced that ho was per- 
fectly indifferent to the Bill, which ho thought was quite 
unnecessary, as plenty of land was to be got with titles good 
enough to satisfy competent solicitors, and Uio only diffi- 
culty was to find the money to buy it. It is perfectly true 
that there is a largo amount of land in the market ; that 
an intending purchaser can generally find something to 
suit him, and that the titles to land are practically safe 
enough. Mr. Osbokne Mougan said that during twenty 
years ho had only known three bad titles work mischief, 
and in all those cases there was fraud. The English system 
of titles is not to be pronounced defective because on some 
rare occasions sharpers are at work to take advantage of it. 
Frauds will bo contrived with regard to every kind of 
property ; but land in England is certainly not a kind of 
property which oirer.s fraudulent persons any very tempting 
&ld for the exercise of their ingenuity. If there is 
land in plenty for sale, and titles are practically good, 
what is the use of a Land Transfer Bill ? There 
can bo but one answer, it is to make the sale of land 
cheaper and quicker. It is unnecessary to ask who would 
benefit by snob a change, or whether laud under it would 
more freely pass from the rich to the poor, or from the poor 
to the rich. Whoever may be the persons to profit by the 
transfer of land being quicker and cheaper, they have a 
right to ask that the law shall allow them to reap the 
benefit if a harmless alteration in the law can secure it for 
them. The main question is, therefore, whether under the 
Government Bill the transfer of land will bo mode cheaper 
and quicker. As to this there is a distinction to be drawn. 
In the first instance the Government Bill will make the 
transfer of land dearer and slower. Afterwards it will, so 
far as its provisions are satisfactory, make its transfer 
cheaper and quicker ; and the Bill may be said to be likely 
to fail or succeed in its object according as wo choose to 
look at its primaiy or its subsequent operation. Lot ns sup- 
pose that a purchaser bujB land immediately after the com- 
pnlsory clause, such as it is, comes into operation. Ho will 
go through exactly the same process that ho goes through 
now, his expenses will be so fer the same, and the time ho 
will have to wait to got his business through will be so far 
the same. In addition he will have to pay for getting on 
the leister and to wait till ho gets on. It is only when ho 
or his representatives resell that the quickness and cheap- 
ness of transfer which the Bill proposes to seenre can 
.show themselves. 

When this preliminwy and obvious &ct is once kept in 
mind, there are two principal questions on which opinions 
greatly varied among the legal iz^bers of Parliamont^ 
Mid on the answers to which the view tsken of the merits 
of the Bill natnrally dopendsy Does the BUIm far enough? 
Is iwstration rightly mode compnlsoiy t '' fitoBill is oon- 


fiUMedly Hmited in its scope, and this limitation of scope 
gives rise to many obvious objeotions. There is first pf w 
the genend objection that no BiU can be satisfiMitoiy which 
does not make the transfer of land as eaiv ^ Consols 

or of an interest in a ship. But iqiert from this there aio 
many more objeotions, of which the chief aiV that the 
regrister will give an intending pnrobaser no in^mation as 
to leases not exceeding twenty-one years, thafftho Bill will 
leave the question of boundaries nndecidedy* Abat it is not 
founded ou a cadastral survey, aud that it does not affect 
lands in settlement. Lord Gaiens defended the omission of 
notice of short leases ou tho ground that, while stioh a 
notice would encumber the register to an enormous extent, 
and would cause groat practical iuoonvenitmce, .os every 
change of tenancy would have to bo inscribed, tho existence 
of short leases was exactly one of those things which every 
purchaser found out easily for himself. If a man moans 
to bid for an estate, ho requires to bo (old wbo hold tho 
several portions and for what tcTins. liord Caihns was 
thinking only of agricultural 08tat<.)H, and Sir Francis 
Goldsmid pointed but that, wlion a purolie.sor proposes to 
buy house property in a town, one main dillloulty ho has 
to contend with is that of ascertaining whut leases and 
under-leases have botm granted, and that it would be 
extremely convouieiit to him if the register gave him the 
information. This is true; but agaiiiBl this c'onvonience 
there are to bo sot two inconvoiiioncos — that of oompelling 
the registration of leases of i^Kirtions of an agricultunil 
estate, which would bo only waste of labour, and tlio 
inconvonionco t o the purchaser of town j»ropcriy himself, 
who would have to be always aiiouding to the i*egistor 
as his bouses pastu^d from one tenant or sub-leuant to 
another. Lord Caiens purposely abandoned ibe attempt to 
make his Act do what Lord W ESTaiiuv’s Act did, and to s<dtlo 
Ixiundanoft ; and ho did this ou the ground tliat to n>quiro 
tho settlement of boundaries before an estate was registered 
was practically to ]H)stponc^ the imnsfor of an eslatc until 
all possibiliticH of litigation about tniriq>ery rights liadbeen 
exhausted. If bouiularies are not to be hctlled, the Bill 
cannot be founded ou a cadastral survey, for unless such a 
survey shows where one mau’Hlaud ends and anotlior man’s 
land begins, it shows nothing more than is hIjowii by the 
plans wliich are usually prepared wlion an ostatf) is to bo 
sold. Lastly, it is true that, whereas alK)ut two-thirds of 
the Jutid in hnigland arc sup|)OHe(J to bo In^ld in m^tilonieiit, 
the Bill does not touch this land at all until it is taken out 
of 8 eti]<»rri(*nt and sold. Uraduully a large jifirt of iho 
land now held in seitleim*nt will come on the register 
through sales, and though fresh land will be brought under 
Beitloment, yet land once ou the register will reinuin there 
whether it is settled or not. Jri the. first iiistunec, h«^W()v (‘r, 
a groat part of the land of England will remain outside tho 
register. This certainly makes tho system of registration 
incomplete. But what is tho object of the Bill V It is to 
facilitate the transfer of land that. i.s bought and sold, aud 
this object is equally secured whether land in H'lilemcut 
is placed on the register or nut. 

Tho Bill is compulsory in tlio sense that, if after throe 
years from its passing a pureliasor d(K>8 not place tho hind 
on the register, he will only gijfc an equitable title. The 
legal estate will bo still outstanding in Urn vendor, wljo 
will bo a trustee for him. 'L’he inconvenience* to both 
purchaser and vendor will probably be snffici(‘nl to make 
placing tho land on tho register a matter of eourhc; al- 
tliougli the purchaser, os he otherwise gct.s all that tlm land 
has to give him, cannot be said to l>o punished very hosivfly 
for not having recourse to tho I'egistor. If there w;jH u(j 
compulsion at all, it might Ijappcti that tho Bill weuld be 
inoperative, as Loiri WKSTauitv’s hfis been, aIthough.it is 
said that in some of our colonies a voluntary syH|i.Tn of 
registration li.os been snccessful. If it is to be coijHjd(*red 
a public Iwnofit as well as a privutr', that land 
should bo registtjred — and it i.s rjitlicult to under- 
stand how it can be conUistcil that it w^ouhl bo 
a public >)onefit in many ways~tho public which 
sets up the machinery for registration is entitled 
to ask that this machinery shfdl r.ot be waited. . But 
when tho Bill was biifore tho llouho of Lords foj- its 
third reading tho 0(>v«;niinorit ado])ted un nnMuidj/n nt 
by which its compulsory operation wn.>» not to rxlejjd 
to estates parchased nndor <ioo/. The ground f>f' tJuM 
amendment was that it was hnrd on poor jKople to 
make them pay the cost, of regi.strution lor i!ifi»- tiny 
purchases. This, however, Boems an arguincut nc/th' r 
BOfUid in itself nor eonsistent with iho gcoci-ttl principles 
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of the Bill. If rogiBfcration ii to be rmrded as a private 
benefit, ite advantages are greater in m case of smatl faeo* 
nrietors than in that of largeones. Tfaenaeof i^egiaivationiji 
to save expeneo, and the oxpenjie of tnaiiaftrai*e profNnrtba.^ 
ately muck boaTior when smaU plots are transferred. 
Even if this wore not taken, into aoooont, registration 
ought always to t)e a peouniary gun in the long ron, 
although it may involve a little additional outlay to the first 
nrchoser. IIo otnjfht to get a better bargain — that is, to 
avo a ]>roj:)erty more valuable in case of r^le — if fa© adds 
the cost of rogi.straiion to the first outlay, than if he does 
not, or olso there must bo flomefehing wrong in tho calcula- 
tions ou which the schome of registration is based. Tho 
case of a man who can find 300Z. and the costs of transfer, 
and who cUnnot find a few pounds moro to place liimsclf in 
a demonstrably better pecuniary position, is so imaginary 
and exceptional a one as not to daservo consideration. If, 
on the other hand, registration is tobeconsidenHl ana public 
as well as a private benefit, if it is a good tiling for the 
country that land should bu registered and ko mode 
transferable cheaply and quickly, this is iruo even 
more of small pnipcrtios than of largo ones. It is 
small people who complain of ihe exfKmsos of transfix, 
of land being locked up, of 110 one knowing wlicro to go to 
SCO whether u title is good; and such smaJJ jiooplo often 
think that the transfer of laud is ke]>t dear and slow for 
tho special ad van f/Uge of ricli peoplo and lawyers. IfUio 
Bill has any political aim, this aim must be to show small 
[KMDplo that ail that can be done for them has been done. 
To exempt snlall purchaserH from the necessity of registra- 
tion seems, Uierefore, to bo Kacriliciiig a main object to 
scfuro which tho Hill was prepared ; and as ibis cxenip. 
tion was no part of tho original sehoiuo of tho CjiANCELLcifi, 
Jio will probably not bo sony to see tho Bill restored in this 
respect to the Hiiapo in w'hicli he first framed it, 


MR. GLADflTOxNE ON CinJIlCH liSTABLTSIIMENT?^. 

M r. GLADSTONE seemed in his spijcch on Scotch 
patfronago eitlier not to have pi'ofited by the lesson 
of tho general election, or to have determined to pursue 
in tho future tho rest toss polity which may perhaps 
tiftor an interval once more eeaso to be universally un|K>- 
pnlar. When he Jiad ecjwcely boguii to decline from his 
height of power be idienatecl many supporters, and caused 
additional irritation to all his o]>poncnts, by announcing 
that bo would think three times before he destroyed the 
llonso of Lords. Tho nclhorents of' the Coustitniion were 
not disposed to ailow the maintenance of one of its chief 
ch’iuents to become an op(‘n question. At au earlier jM^riod, 
while Lord Pat.Mkksioi^ was still Prime Minister, Mr. 
nr>^||fl)HTONH first indicated his leaning to universal Hulfrage 
) y tho famous ]»hraBe in which he atfirnwd that non-eh'ctors 
ere of our tlcsh and blood. His stutcinent, in the course 
of his speech on the Scotch Patronage Bill, that he 
i.^? not an idoluh'r of Esiablishnuint., is not Ictis signifi- 
cant. There ia no n^asou why a stalcsmau should l)o «n 
idolater of anything, or, in other words, why he shouhl 
C'ntertain an exaggcratcil ndmiratioii for any pnwjtico or 
institution. One of Mr. G i-AUs tom;’ s chief political defects 
is an idolatrous teiuhuicy which directs itself in turn to 
many diflerent uud dissimilar idols. Ho has often Imtui 
uiislod by Ids habit of ])assionato conceniratiou on some 
comparatively insign ificuut or transient objwt. When he 
(IcclaroB that in a iwirticular case he is not au idolntcr, ho 
raises a suspicioit that ho has conceived for the principle 
of Estftblisiiiuont au iudiflorenco ivhich will bo apt to 
pass into actual dislike and hostility, though his B])cech 
nn the Public Worship Bill provetl that bia attachment 
to tlie Ohnreh is in no degree diiiiiui.shed. It ha])pexis 
tliat two apparently inconsistent poouliimties of character 
concur to inspire him with a distaste for an Establish* 
meat, lu lx)lh parts of Great Britain the inliuence and 
ihsposition of the members of the Establishment are 
on the whole Consorvativo ; and in England tho Church 
is so far au aidstocratic insiitutiou that its clergy for 
the moat part Ixdong to tho upper sootion of tho 
middle olass. As a democratic politician Mr. Glad. 
sTi^NK sharoB the general unfrieudlineas of his party to 
endowment and privilege; but long before he became 
a Radical leader Mr. Gi^ADSTOdOS adopted extreme eccle- 
siastical theories which aro held by a section of the clergy 
who aro most impatient of the control and influence 
of the State* One or two esteeme eealats of the eohool 


have joined the Idbemtioa Society, notwi th ete iidieg 
profound antipathy to iitbe other members of the :bod|grT 
There can be no aouht ibei stm and seomty of ; 

position tend both to discourage fanaticism and toj^ 
mote habitoill regard for temporal or secular conOi&rak 
tious. It was for this reason that nearly eveiy statesman 
in England and Ireland supported the policy of con- 
enrrent endowment which was rendered impracticable 
by tho pi^udioes of the Nonoonformista, ara by the 
dei<?rmination of the BomeiL GathoUo okrgy, to conci- 
liate at any cost their indispensable and bigoted allies. 
Mr. Gladstotie: is, perhaps, the only eminant politician who 
would not deserve to bo called an Bcastion by indignant 
Scotchmen. 

I'he worst enemies of tho Establisbed Church of Eng- 
land will not allege that its clergy have been engaged in a 
conspiracy against society. Their enemies would rather 
accuse them, however unjustly, of undue deference to the 
uHugott and traditions of tho world. It is certain that they 
geuonilly value their jwsition as gentlemen even above ihexr 
aac^^rdotal dignity. A precisely opposite result is observed 
ill tho countries whore a poorly paid priesthood is neces- 
sarily recruited from tho peasantry. Human ambition 
forcibly diverted from personal objects necessarily devotes 
itself to the aggrandizement of some order or corporation 
which may sht^ a refiox lustre ou its otherwise obscure 
members. It may bo conjectured that Mr. Glaustonk 
would prefer a clergy exclusively concerned with ecclesias- 
tical pursuits; and he would bo fully jnstifiodin assuming 
that endowments and recognized legal rights discourage 
priifi^Hsional isolation. There was a time when officious 
PTOtestant writers were in the habit of assuring the 
Porr. that the loss of his temporal dominions would greatly 
increase his spiritual infinenco. It is true that Pius IX. 
has shown no disposition to accept their advice ; but they 
were bo far in tho right that adversity has made the Roman 
Ohuroh more and moro arrogant and aggressive. Au 
analogous process would in England widen the se)>aration 
between tho clergy and the laity ; and probably tho more 
glaring contrast w'ould approve itself to Mr. Qi*AJ>£>TOiV* 3 ’s 
judgment or fa?vcy. If he wisliod to reconeile his position 
as a HHicoro aud earnest Churchman with hostility to the 
> EstabliHliment, he would have a theory ready inade for 
the imrpose. 

Tlio varioTtfl reasons which may induce Mr. Ci.adstone to 
discl^um idolatroiiH atincliment to Establishments wUl not 
greatly concorn sitlier tho adherents whom lie may attract 
or retain, or those whom his significant dcolanitiou vrill 
alienate. His alleged objection to tho measure under dis- 
cussion was that it tended, in Mr. Gladstcinb’s opinion, 
incidentally and unconsciously to disestablishment. To the 
accomplishmont of the same purpose by a deliberato and 
woU-balunc«^d project he expressed no repugnance ; and ho 
Uxik tho opportunity of expressing a hope that he might be 
ehiiifiy remembered in history in connexion with the over- 
throw of the Irish Establishment. It is well known that 
Mr. Gi.apstovk’s mind and opinions aso never stationary, 
and tluit they apjmxich tho goal for which they liavo started 
with <’oiisiaiitly accelerated ra{)idity. Extreme Liberals 
and Nonconlonnists of all denominations will receive Mr. 
(h.Aus'ix)Ni:’8 dwiiiration with enthusiasm ; but, as the 
Avhok) body had already given him unlimited ooniidonce, 
it is diffienlt to see how ho can acquire any addition of 
political strength fi*om the adoption of opinions jivovioosly 
held by his supporters. Tlie modemre or wavenng politi- 
cians who mainly determined tho result of the last election 
will 1k> more than over confirmed in their distinst and 
uneasiness. I'he reaction which led to the defeat of 
the late Oovernmont was caused not so much by 
special dislike to any of their measures as by a 
general impression that they woi*e I'eady to dxa- 
turb every ijitcrcst nnd every iusiitntion. There is no 
doubt that some members of tho Cabinet disapproved of 
the onscasonabio activity of their colleagues and of their 
chief; but it was believed that Mr. GiJo^sTONfi controlled the 
|iolicy of the Govornmeut. \Vlion Mr. GoscBSV wfisdxttdy 
threotoiied the compulsory sale of oorpocate estatee, at 
when Mr. Stansflld from time to time deolttvid tiiat. the 
Liberal party must do flometliing to justify ite exi8towe> 
tho solid part of the community resolved to find rtaters who 
were not oexit on perpetual motion. Thair aatisjBMStkm wRh 
the chaugoof Government which followed w 31 be 
by Mr.QiiAimoKJB’s intimation that he is ootsBifltoriittfffl 
fi^ndly tbl^ principle ot of 
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S^Tdniboaewlio 
ii**^*^*^^ ooatmgenqf wiiihooDi. 
paialive SD^l&xmQe «E6 WUmbko lihaii the foroe wfaioli 
w^dte seeded fibr iU dostrootioa would after ita All 
wamT^ &r the oraiihrow of many other isBtitutiona. If 
Hr. fixjjNKTOiri bad ^ rid of the Cburoh Ikitablishmont, 
he woald emdoy Ide energy in attaoka on remaining and 
r^Aes Armiilahih adraesariea. By that time ho would hare 
thought his third thought UTOut the House of Lords, 
and perhaps his fir^t thought about landed property 
or its natosal iaorement of ralhe. Until the^ temper 
of ocmstitnenoy shifts into the opposite direction, 
a Goremment of inoessont and organic change can 
scaroalr hope to resume power. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self AUa into the error with which he oliargea the p^aont 
Government. For the sake of an oargumont on a distinct 
ihoimh kindred subject, or perhaps in Uie hope of r^over- 
ing 1^ popularity, he prematurely threatens the esiistonce 
of an institution wUch he has no immediate intention of 
asaaSing. On his own showing, disestablishment ought 
not to be undertaken except in accordance with a oomploie 
plan, which has certainly not yet been devised. Prudent 
statesmen and fegialators, while they worship neither 
existing nor imaginaiy idols, take for granted oveiy 
institution which they are not prepared to abolish. 
If mu Establishment is mischievous, they may be bound to 
destroy it, but os long as it lasts they only impair any utility 
of which it may be capable by announcing ihuir disapproval 
of the system. Two years ago Mr. Gladstone delivered an 
eloquent spoeoK in Avour of the Church in answer to Mr. 
Miatx ; but a few weeks afterwards he allowed an auiborita- 
tive statement to be made without contradiction that his 
meaning had been miaunderatood. SuiEciont time has 
since olapaed to allow of a partial conversion to the tenoU 
of the Liberation Society ; and tbo procoas will possibly bo 
soon completed. The instinct which induced the great bulk 
of the clergy to oppose the late Govern mont at the election 
appears to have been well founded. It is true that their 
inability to recognize Mr. Gladhtonk's political merits may 
have something to do with his dislike of an Establishment. 


MABSHAL MACMAHON’S ^fESSAGE. 

T he Count of CiiAMDOKD has mode tliis last week an 
eventful period for IVance. It is the only service 
Providonoe permits him to render to the ungrateful nation 
which will &ve none of him. Whetlicr the consent of the 
governed be or bo not a condition of legitimate rule for a 
King in posBession, it is nowadays an indispensable condi- 
tion of possible rule for a king who is in exile. Mouarebs 
have grown selfish, and a brother in misfoi-tune is now a 
brother only in the Christian sense. But though the 
Couni of Chambqrd cannot ^vem his subjects, ho has still 
the power of influencing them, and it sc^ems likely that 
inoiaentally his recent letter will have the efieot of strength- 
ening Marshal MacMauon’b position. It is true that oven 
ibis result will not have been brought about by the Count 
of Chambobd acting alone. It noe&d not only a Pretender 
to write a letter to his erring subjects, but a Aithful 
nowspapet to public the letter when written, and a 
foolish Minister to suspend the newspaper for publishing 
it. Why M. D£ Foubtou should have thought this last step 
necessary is hard to say. Perhaps he could not bo expected 
to foresee that a day or two later M. Lucien Bbun 
would read the Count's letter in tho National Assembly, 
and so secure for it a place in the official journal of the 
Frenoh Bepubllc. But ho might have reflected that so 
long as a deputy who but now was an Ambassador is 
idlowed to propose a resolution declaring that tho Throne 
appo^ns to the chief of tho House of France, it is sharp 
praoHoe to punish a newspaper for enabling the chief of 
the House of France to say the same thing. Even if tho 
Assembly and tho press are to be judged by diflerent 
standards, there can be no reason why different newspapers 
diouH be judged by different standards. Yet M, db 
F ootoou need not look far to And journals which maintain 
in eveqr number that the Throne appertains to the chief of 
the House of BoNAmxB, and Lq[iumists may Airly claim 
the seme Ecense that is freelv aooorded to Imperialii^. 
Thcgrere moiwresnoctah^ ii^ero leas dan^oroas. No 
jOBuBueoeptaltoyalist Anatio vouHitere Count 

ohences of the Throne, hu’i jt is aOdwatle to 
l|^ a g o od number of slirawd poBtariane have j 
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The unAmomrible H. nv Fduaxoo overlooked all these 
Gonsideiutious and suspended the Dnisft. Thereupon all 
ps^es ^thought themselves that there had not been a 
Ministerial crisis more tiian six weeks, and that hettw 
was an opportwity for securing one. No party in the 
Assembly is quite a^vo this temptation^ and almost exetj 
section was a candidato for tbe honour of defeating tho 
Govenimont. They were, in tho cud, dolbatod by a com- 
bination of tbo Loft Centro with tho Left and tho ISxtrome 
Bight; but the Left Centre wore not satisfied with tho 
glory thus gained, and, in order to show how usoCnl thoy 
could make thcniBolvos, they nssistod half an hour later in 
sotting up tho Ministry they had just helped to pull tiown. 
But, though tho horses and tho mon wore ready, ICumpty 
Dumpty refused to be put up again. Like the drowmng 
Irishman, ho would bo dufoatod, and nobody should save 
him. Tho Ministers felt that they had behind them 
a greater power than that of tho Assembly. Thoy resignod 
in order to make it clear to all men by whoso authority 
thoy held office, and thoy withdrew tboir resignations 
because Marshal MacMahon asked thorn to remain. 

After this manifbstation of tho MarshaVs ]>osition somo 
ooDunuiiicatiou had to be made to tho Assembly, and ns 
General db Cisskt is more accustomed to read out ordors 
of the day than to make spoocbos, ho was mado Uio bearer 
of a Message. The MarsluU begins by giving his own 
version of the vote of tho 19th ot November. Ho rejoets 
the theory tliat it was a veto like other votes. The trust 
coiiuuittod to him has boon placed abovo all dispute. Tho 
duties imposed on him aro duties irom which he cannot in 
any case withdraw. Tho powers with which ho is invested 
have a fixed duration, and for tho term for which they 
are given thoy aro irrevocable. It is nut surpris- 
ing tho Exti*cmo Right and the Ext.romu L('>ft 
shonld alike have protesiod against this exposition . Tho 
former aro bound to hold that an executive oiricer whoso 
appointment lias not been assented to by the King is at 
best a tenant at will. The latter cannot allow that an 
Assembly whoso constituent power thoy luivo persistently 
dcuic'd call legally create a seven years' dictatorship. Evtm 
the Ixift Centro must have boon troubled at this limitation 
of Parliamentary omui|)otonce, and inclmed to spooiilate 
whether tho JVlurshal might not think oven tho pro- 
clamation of the Ihjpublic a derogation from tho JuUk^hs of 
the Assembly's grant. In the latter part ol' the Mossuge, 
however, the Left Centro found somo comfort. The 
Marshal goes on to say that the law of the 20th of 
November ought to be oomploiod. The power founded by 
iliai law is as yet inorganic, and until it becomes organic 
it cannot perform useful acts. Tlie cpiestions which 
have been liitlierto reserved eau bo reserved no lougtu*. 
“Fui*thcr delays, by prolonging uncertainty, would 
“ depress trade and injure its oevelopmont and pros- 
“ perity." France needs socuritv and quiet, and those can 
only bo assured to her by defined iastitutiouB. The points 
on which the Marshal thinks it necessary to insist will he 
communioatod without delay to tho CorairuUoo on (consti- 
tutional Laws. It is impossible to say positively what this 
Message points to. M. Casimie P^jiueu wisely asBiimed tluii 
the settlement which Marshal MAoMAiiON 1 ms in view is tho 
same with that which the Left Centro have in view. Ah 
the Marshal hod just said that ho meant to defend his power 
by the means with which the laws have armed him, thov' 
was nothing to bo gained by accentuating any d/lfcrcoce 
which may exist between him and tho Loll (Sentro us 1.0 
the nature of tho powers which aro to Ix) thus vimlicatr'd. 
Accordingly M, CJasimir PifiiEE treated tho Mcss/igo as 
merely an additicmal pressure brought to boar upon the 
Committco of Thirty to present their report upon his 
motion. Whether this interpretation rests on any solid 
foundation is another question. If Marshal MAcMAiiON 
really tliinks tluit it is time to organise tho Repul^ie, it 
would liave been very easy for him to say so. By' this 
means he would liavo conciliated the active supiKirt instead * 
of the forced acquiescence of the Left Centre, have dis- 
armed tho opposition of the Left, have won over a con- 
siderable number of allies from the Left Centre^ and in 
all probiibility bavo armed his Oabmet with a w(irkmg 
m^oriij. Having the ability to do alt this, ho designedly 
remnins from using it, and veils his iniontimi.i in a soxies 
of carefnlljr cboeou plirases, evezy one of whicii will bear two 
xueaxiingi. When Mmhal MacM^ahok says that the country 
is anxious for the onnuiisatioa of public powers, ho go<m no 
4 hriber tbaii ^ Dium of Bsoolis weait. It is a rxxmbina- 
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tion of words whicjd may stand with equBl fitness for the 
organization of iiie Bepnblio^ or the organization of 
the Soptennate. Defined institutions need not bo per- 
manent, and the questions which ought no longer to 
remain in guspense may be questions th^ refer exclusively 
to the government of France during the term of the 
Harshars ofiioo. The Marshal is anxious to have all the 
powers which he thinks neoeasa^ to a President of 
th(* Ropublio, but there is nothing in the Message to 
show that he is equally anxious to h^je it decided that 
these powers are entrusted to him as PJwdent of the Re* 
public for seven years and not as Pr^jndont of a seven 
years’ Republic. 

As regards logical consistency, the vicfoiy of Thursday 
belonged neither to Marshal MacMauon nor to M. Casimir 
PfiiiiKU, but to M. Raoul Duval, lathing is clearer than 
tlie fnot that the Assembly has hitherto failed to establish 
a deHniiivo government, and that its internal divisions 
make it almost inconceivable that it should have any better 
success horeafter. France neodi^'a government which shall 
bo strong enough to make itself respected by defeated 
pnrtisujis of every shade, and in order to create such a 
govern in imt the nation must bo called upon to declare its 
wishes. M. ilAOUL Duval is suspected of being a Bonapariist, 
and tliori' is certainly a very considerable chance that, 
supposing the elections to be hold during the continuance 
of the jjvcHcnt interregnum, the Bonaparbsts would be the 
principal gainers by a dissolution. There would be a 
latent doulit in the minds of many of the electors whether 
the rot urn of a Republican Assembly might not load to 
conipHcaiions with MarshalMA0MAnON,and whether the now 
Clmmbor would bo disposed to concede that the old Chamber, 
in voting as it did on the 19th of November, had bound its 
successor equally with itself. In proportion as these doubts 
gained strength the disposition to return Imporiulist candi- 
dates would l)ccouio more general. They at all events 
know their own minds. They are equally opposed to the 
feudalism whieli the Legitimists are supposed to yearn 
after, and to the anarchy which the majority of French 
electors have only lately begun to dissociate ftoni tbe idea 
of the Republic. With those chances in prospect, the Loft* 
Centro are natm*ally not inclined to vote for a dissolution 
until they have oonviuocd themselves beyond all question 
that they will not have the opportunity of asking the 
country to confirm the Republic which they have made. 
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PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND. 

R. GLADSTONE’S reappearance gave the debate on 
ChurcL patronage in Scotland an interest which 
it might otherwise have wanted. Even in so tame a Session 
iis tbe present, the second reading of a Bill which is certain 
to pass and which concerns nolxidy but Scotchmen is not 
an exciting aifair. But ditchwater itself could hardly 
bo dull if Mr. (Ii.adstonk was paddling in it, and no more 
genuine utterance has ever fallen from Mr. Disuaei.i than 
Lis expi^ession of <U>lighi that the leadership of Opposition 
laid for the present been taken out of commission. Nor is 
,lhoro any reason for surprise at Mr. Gladstone’s choice of 
an occasion. The interest of a subject does not always 
(coincide with its iinnortanco, and iii the latter resjpoct the 
issues involved in itio tK5clo8ia8tical di'bates of this week 
may compare favoumbly with those raised by Mr, Butt 
..<nd Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to the Bill rests on throe 
grounds- 'the exclusion of the heritors from all slinro in 
ilie election of ministers, the ofiiissioii of any provision cal- 
I'ulated io meet the case of the Higldund parislie8^,,ajaiAjtbe 
ifijustioe which the abolition of pati'onagc will dofo tbe Fi*e^^ 
i Tiurch. On the first point, the only object which the framers 
of Huoh a Bill ought to have in view is the conciliation of 
imblio opinion in the Church with which the Bill deals, 
rarliameut is not asked to devise the best possible cousti- 
tuoncy ; it is asked to remove a cause of contention within 
the Cliurch by giving the nominal as well as the real choice 
of a minister to those who already choose him in practice. 
If the Geneml ABSombly adheres to its prayer that 
iieiTtors shall bo included in the eooleeiasticaf consti- 
tuencies, that is a very good reason for including them. 
But if the General Assembly prefers on second Noughts 
that the heritors should have a vote only in tiieir cha- 
i acter of memloora of tlie congiDgntion, it is hard to sec 
why they should bo tied down to their first request. Tbe 
cases in which a landed proprietor who is not a member 


of the oongregtttian will have either tihe will or the 
power to influenoe an deotion of a minister mnet be 
veiy few.' If tbe 'oonneiion of the Ohuxeb with the ^te 
depended on the preservation to the hmded genttr of the 
right to use this power when they have it, it woud be a 
question whether so slight a liu was worth reteiniiig. 
There are solid advantages to be derived from- keeph^ a 
share of eoolosiastical ptinronm in the bandswof the Orown^it ^ 
because by tliis means the inmienoe of the State oon be ex- * 
erted for a really public olgect, and it is a blot on Ae Bill 
that no provision of the kind has been introduced into it. 
The consequence of this omission will be that tbe State wilt 
continue to give the wealth and dignity which belong to 
an Establish^ Cburoh to a body as to which it will have 
no guarantee that the type of minister which it would most 
wish to BOO honoured may not boeniirely neglected, and every 
ecclosiastioal benefice Stowed upon the fanatics or the 
charlatans who can best oatch the popnlar ear. When a 
Church is disestablished, there is no nelp for this. Control 
is the accompaniment of privilege, and when privilege is 
withdrawn, control is properly withdrawn at the same 
time. But the Church Patronise Bill withdraws nothing 
from the Church of Scotland. It leaves it iu possession of 
all its privileges, and merely relaxes a portion of the con- 
trol which the State has hitherto claimea to exercise. The 
State might fairly therefore have made its own terms with 
tlio Church, and the end at which it should have aimed in 
making those terms should have been the retention of the 
right of presentation in the case of a few conspicuons 
benefices. If Scotland had anything answering toDeaneriea 
or Canonrics, the parishes might in all oases have been 
left to popular election ; but in the absence of those 
dignities, the only moans of securing the object in 
question would have been the reservation of certain royal 
parishes. Tbe addition of a few landed proprietors to the 
electing bodies would ofifor no equivalent advantage. Those 
of them who ore members of the congregation will have 
votes os it is ; those of them who either belong to other 
churches or arc absentees would prolMibly take no part in 
the election. Even if Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion were 
adopted, it would merely be giving the class of ministers 
which it is important to provide for one more chance in 
a lottery. 

Mr. Gladstone had a better case when he described the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory condition in which many High- 
land parishes will bo left by tbe Bill. But it is well to bear 
in mind that they will be loft in this condition, not placed 
in it. Nothing can less bear examination than an Esta- 
blishod Church which is only the religion of a mere frac- 
tion of the population to which it is by courtesy supposed 
to minister. But for this state of things there is only 
one remedy, and this remedy is not one which admits 
of being applied piecemeal. The Highland parishes stand 
in the same relation to the Established Ghnroh of Scotland 
08 that in which certain Welsh parishes stand towards the 
Established Church of England. If they were a fair sample 
of the whole country, disestablishment would follow almost 
as a matter of course. But instead of being a fair sample 
of the wliole country, they are only isolated exceptions. If 
again they were separated from the rest of the oountiy by 
any well-marked division ; if, for instance, they oonsiitnted a 
distinct depondenev, like the Isle of Man or the Channel 
Islands, it might be }X)ssiblo to legislate for them sepa- 
rately. But, if we do not mistake, Mr. Gladstone has hW 
self declared that the Established Church of each kingdom 
must be ti'cated as a unit, and that however close may be 
the parallel between the Church of England in some 
parishes of Wales and the Church of Ireland in some 
parishes of Munster, the same expedient is not equally appro<» 
priate to the two cases. Mr. Gladstone failed to show in w^t 
respect the Highland parishes would be the worse for, the 
passing of tbe Fatronago Bill It may be a very 
iactoiy proceeding to hand over by law the disposition and 
enjoyment of livings which are paid for out the general 
taxes of the people to the five or six, or peritaps twdv 0 ^ 
oommunicants in the parish. But to le^ve the etQoyxnent 
of livings which arc pmd for out of tbe gaterel tiyw of .the 
people to the five or six, or perhaps twdvo, oapubfudeaht^ > 
m no less nnsatisfactoiy a proceeding fariomize tlKe diSpM- 
tion of them is severed from the enjoywstt^li^' left in the 
handi df some neighbouring landowilust* , le^g as tbe 
eud 0 #M kiik stands all but emj^ 
khde is foil, thcit wiB he Um* kume 

congtegatioa when tiiey See ^ 

8 ^ congregatiom 1^ tihit , 
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aemaod 1^ Urn ftob tint in bodi ocmgregotioxiB ihe prin- 
ciUhs ^ ChnroH govemmAiit are equally 

to. < 

fhf^ ebl^ nf ii^u^ee towarda tlie Free Church, if 
rtrmbed to ite legitimate ooneequenoeii would present 
any OhureK fima rej^rming itself after a aeotion of ita 
xnesi1>m reuouncM ite communion on the score 

of any alleged ahnaea. It ia often said, and probably said 
rWith truth^ iUt» if the Church of England hid been what 
it ia now m the da;ra of Wbslkt, the Methodist secession 
would never have tmceu place. On Mr. Gladstone's theory 
no chaniro for the better ought to have been made unless 
it had been aooompanied with proposals for receiving 
the Wedeyana back> not man by man, but in bodies. 
Tbe Scotch aecedera of 1843 entitled to high praise 
for aincerity and conacientioaBnesa. But they have no 
ri^ht to demand that the precise condition of affairs which 
exis^ in the Established Church at the moment when they 
left it shall be stereotyped for ever. It is a sufficient tri- 
bute to tbe truth of iheir principles that, after an iiitei*val of 
thirty years, they have been adopted by the Church which 
once rejected them. Mr. Oladstokk urg^ that, as soon as the 
atumbln ^-block which was tbe cause of the separation is 
removed, it will be the duty of the General Assembly to make 
overiuroB to the Free Church congregations, or, if this is 
too much to ask from the older communion, at all events it 
should listen generously to any overtures which m(w come 
from the Free Church. If unfortunately the Uenoral 
Assembly diould manifest a different temper, it may 
bmme a question what should be done, but tbe State would 
oAarly be going beyond its proper province if it undertook 
to begin negotiations on its own account. It is also highly 
probable tliat^ while patronage remained, the Free Church 
would hold itself bound in conscience not to have any 
communication witii a Church which submitted to the 
intrusion of the unclean thing into the Presbyterian temple. 
It may be admitted that, if the abolition of patronage does 
not reunite the Established and the Free Churches, one 
main object of the change will bo unottaiued. But we 
question whether the end desired would have been brought 
any nearer by a Bill which exhibited the State in the 
character of an uninvited mediator between two rival reli- 
gious bodies. 


THE ADULTERATION COMMITTEE, 

T he Select Gommittoo appointed to inquire into the 
Adulteration of Food Act of 1872 have sent in an ex- 
ceedingly sensible report. The innocent traders who have 
been injured by the unintentional operation of the Act 
receive the consideration which is their duo, while the 
traders who rt^rd adulteration as a form of competition, 
and feel aggrieved because they are not allowed to sell 
as one thing what they have bought aa another, will learn 
the useful lesson that harassing legislation in defence of 
the public is not Hkely to come to an end with the &U of 
the Liberal party. The recommendations of* the Com- 
mittee seem to cover the whole area of the real or imagi- 
nary grievances alleged by the retail traders. They pro- 
pose that the defendant and his wife should be examined 
m all cases ; that when a retail dealer has bought an adul- 
terated article under guarantee from a wholesale dealer, 
the latter should be summoned aa weU as the former ; that 
when ohemical experts are at issue, an ^peal should be 
allowed to the laTOratoiy at Somerset House ; and that 
analysts ought to be appointed for larger districts than at 
presmit, in order to secure more competent persons for tbo 
IK>st. As regards p^icular articles, the Committee recom- 
mend that an inaction of tea in bond should be undertaken 
by the Custom House officers, and that tea found to be 
seriously adulterated should not be admitted for home con- 
sumption. The Chairman of the Customs does not think that 
such an examination would involve any great difficulty, as 
tbe bulk of tbe tea would require but a hrtef examination, 
while suspected samples could be analysed at Somerset 
]Bouse. It is clear that this change in the law would re- 
lieve tibe retail trader from a reel hardsh^, sinoe under the 
jiresent* Act he is liable to be punished for adulteratbn in 
^hieh he has bad no hand. The Chinese are too intelligent 
a people to go on adulterating tea after they have disco vered 
that m consignments so earefnlly pitipared for tbo^'^ngMsh 
^ market may never go beyond the Ctovesnsieiit fojNntOTj. 
IfSkftseemshaBverygrealljimproved iiroa ^h^ trissinffof 
iheAi^ Boforeth^^eftwf^fdnrg^ 

*wit& watair* OommHtee food it dfficnli, to j 


proscribe any uniform test for the purity of milk. Diet^ 
atmosphere^ and lodging will make an immense difthrenoe in 
the quality even of genuine milk. The milk of one breed of 
cattle yields a larger percentage of solid matter than the milk 
of anotherbreed,UiQmilkof one oow will bevery different from 
the milk of another, even though it be of precisely the same 
breed and subjected to the same treatment, and the first 
and last pint of milk which a cow gives at the same milk- 
ing will present all the difference bet woeu an extremely poor 
and an exceedingly rich milk. The Committee recommend 
that all fraudulent abstraction of milk should bo forbidden. 
In this way skim milk would oontinno to bo sold as a valuable 
article of food, but its sale under the name and in the place 
of new milk would be strictly forbidden. Butter comes off 
with a better character than milk. It is often badly 
made, and so contains more than its fair proportion of 
salt and water ; but there is little adalteratiou strictly so- 
called. In Franco a pleasing substance known as artifi- 
cial butter ia made from animal fat. The Committee see 
no reason to prohibit its sale in Ibis country, provided it is 
made of wholesome materials and sold under some other name 
than butter. This is obviously a sensible conclusion. This 
artificial batter is in foot a species of dripping/’ and as 
such may, if it can be sold at a cheaper mto than butter, bo 
of oonsiderablo use to the poor. Bread and cornflonr come 
well through the examination. The former is described us 

fairly pure," but the satisfaction caused by this assuraucc 
is a litUe alloyed by the statement that the bt^at ohemists 
experience great diffionlt j in discovering minute quantities 
of alum ill bread. It is to be hoped that the stimulus 
given to analytical chemistry by laws ogainst adulteration 
will result in bringing alum more completely within 
the range of detection. One of the most fertile 
sources of complaint with traders has been tho action of 
the Act of 1872 upon mixed foods, especially cocoa 
and mustard. It has been established to tbe saiis- 
faction of tho Committee that these articles are often sold 
mixed, not to increase tho profits of the seller, bat simply 
to please tho taste of the buyer. They are of opinion that 
it would be a suOioieiit protection to tho public to enact 
that every mixed article sold should bo described as mixed. 
Tho buyer would then know that, if he couRultod bis pitiate 
by buying a mixed rather than a pure artiole, he placed 
himself at tho mer^ of tho vendor ; and there is no reason 
why this amount of lilxjrty should bo denied him. Salad- 
dressing is not pure oil or pure vinegar or pure mustard, ^ 
but it may conceivably Ixi something better tnan all three; 
and as long as the purchaser does not get a c<foi pound 
when ho wants tho unmixed article, thoro is no harm 
done. 

It is consoling to find that the Committco do not limit 
themselves to recommendations which aim at making thinf^s 
pleasant for ihe shopkeeper. Tbo public come in fur thoir 
share of additional protection. Tno extension of ihe pro- 
hibitioii of adulteration to tho wholesale trader would 
benefit tho retail buyer as well as tho retail seller, since if 
adulteration is largely practised before tho goods roach 
Enp^land, there is much more chance of its lH)ing detected 
while they are still at tho Custom House than after they 
have Iieen dispersed over tho whole country. The same 
end is promoted by the recommendations which aim at 
making tho business of tho local nnthoriticH easier. At 
present the Inspector is l>oijnd himself to deliver every 
sample of goods to the analyst, a requiroment wJiich often 
entails considerable expense, and some magistrates are 
in the habit of refusing to accept the analysis of the 
chemist employed by the local authority unless ho 
is himself present in Court. Tho ComimUoo suggest 
that both those requirements may be safely relaxed. 1 ney 
recommend that if a sample is cluly secured and pru|>erly 
sealed, tho Inspector should be allowed to send it by |>ost, 
and that tho analysis should bo received in ovideiice with- 
out its being necessary that ihe analyst should bo present 
when it is handed in. Another recommendation of great 
value is that Inspectors, when traders refuse to sell them 
articles exposed for sale, should be empowered to teke 
samples of any goods they suspect to be adalt6rate<l, upon 
tenmnring payment to tbo full value. What is needed for 
thekeeurify of the public is the assurance, not that cei^in 
articles arc kept pure for the purpose ot being officially 
analysed, but tnat every article in a shop may do, and in 
coorse of time will have been, snl.;jeoted to a proper tesi. 
It ia by no maane to be desired that only impars 
Orifoles should be analysed. Nothing would stimukte 
a dkdiosesi inder^s mteotion of turning over a new 
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It twony wmm of nd Twy yemig xmb, ^bot the 
u w t Ofai ^ #Mil|ptoalrip mnlj sunri^oa. A fisu^ foUowing k 
iMoie^ li omowiiiiiiiy «Imhi o ma oaa; liie master may bo moeb 
Ism ^ lie ia tbr more deepotic. Johneon ma more 
beeriah mms Bkherdsoa, but not so spoiled. There was tfeaereUy 
eone akve to tans and mn^d him that be tree mortm. In a 
eliqiie of pomw men there wHl tXwtgye be some who are 
eespriaal ot enly taif ospyiacad. They get np from the teaoher^s 
4mk» mA, Ifte lorsm who serve women on their knees, 
*‘wlmii thsy git thsy gaoway.'* At the Univmitiee, where 
amt^^hydoal mmtoii are mueh lecdretl up to, aome oue is 
ahram doubtiim ivhetlier the teacher really knows all aknit the 
Abaunta Bom spiaads, the waxen wia^ of disciploship melt, 
and the IndUam amster eemaa down from his soarings and speoula- 
tiona In taa elands* And this k perhaps the bitterest moment 
wkidi oectuaia the rektian of disciple and master. 

iRodaetien on any saliijact generally leads the instrnctod mind to 
thankfriHieii. Wnm wa consider the dkcomforts of dkcipleship, 
te way in whioh the people at his feet hamper a man and irritate 
!am, dnsg him onand asep him back oat of season, Used bis ranity 
and enc o n aag a hie fiiults, we become awaro of a new debt to the 
mML iimtaiaa of printing. For it k the diffusion of books 
which taa spsIM convanation, as they say, and deprived the bore 
of hkocoapation, that saves ae ako mm the iuilictian of pemoiial 
^dkoMashlpu All our great mechimusal discoveries act in this way ; 
thy i s s ssn mere personal xnfrnenee, keep men at a prosier distamH), 
as It were, and saeiura ihr each bis own atmosphere undisturbed. 
All otir lalatMOB are made less inthnat^ less strained, loss hand to 
hand* Skm gunpowder bos thk effect ; you cannot hate an 
ittvkible astUmr^an in an adjacent coimty, as you could a nersem 
who todk you the beard aim stabbed you under the fiflii rib. 
In the samo way, the neeeesitj fbr the actual presence and power of 
the living voice ^ the teacher has ceased to exist, and Mr. Carlyle 
may rsgi^ it. But these inffueneea would mily reach a few, and 
CouH not be handed on hi any m^tic tradition. It was of little 
avail to see Mise PInkartoD, who ^d known I)r. Johnson. Things 
are lietter as thy are. We cease to get the hasty word, the uu* 
considered ojnnion ; tibe sage does but give us of his best/’ the 
thoughts of his calmer moments exproa^ in his best manner. 
Whan writers of importance allow tuemselvea to publish extreme 
and crotchety views with dogmatic solemnity, they are generally 
men who have been spoiled by a court of di^pk>8. Thus then) 
are many consoktions in the decline of discipleship. We art) safe 
from snobs and rudeness ; our teaohora are remote voices, not living 
people who could " hit us on the shank with a staff,” like Con* 
luoiim We can reoigB the everyday talk of grsat men to persons 
who are lion-hosters rather than disciples, and our contempomries, 
when they are worthy, may almost b^oinc our classics. 


HANGING. 

A BENEVOLENT peer has just been calling attention to 
a grimBoe which affects a small and not very select part 
of the population. He thinks that bannng is a less ogroeablo 
proeesa than k necessary for securing the desiiecTend and pro- 
poses to substitute the more civilised method praetked in Spain. 
The fimt that very frw people are exposed to the inconveniences 
which frffmed a sulgeet m one of Lamb's essays is certainly not a 
saflioieat reason for objecting to their removal We have no love 
for brutal mordewre, who form the only class directly interested 
iuthayvapooed rnfbrrn ; but we admit that them is suffeiing enough 
in the wbnd to mnihe us wiiliim to diminish it wherever wo can. 
We would pat the gveoteet roman out of hk misery as rapidly and 
easily ae Msibfe. We earniot affect to say that our nights are 
render^ ele«lms by oar indigitation at the hardship to which 
one criml i k am esposad*, Imt, given two modee of putting 
them out of the world, we should prefer that which in- 
flktad phiM, The ^eetion, theiWbre, k a legitimate 
ons,^ though jmt otknlaited to absorb a kige amount of 

* *“ fcwn • ded 

sSflffifad. ynder to* «U (jnlm ktd to oonnder not mmlT 
thafMMUl lattoM tb» bat the fmeal oflbot of tito 
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been hai^ ee an intosseting aaurtya^ evesi though wo are eoer- 
vinoed of bk inaoeenoo. Poor Major Aadtd k perhape an excep- 
tion $ and yet wo oanaoe hot fed that W uehiii c to n ahowed a 
ceiwn amount of worldly vrkdran, if net of good feeling, in re- 
frising to dmnge . the mode of hk oneoutkm. Bmachew or otlier 
our aeeoolatloiM with the gallows ere of aismamitklly aarrmiemk 
kind. Ihm k no oheofo fur chppkg hondhuitfeisfein the sufihrcr'b 
ble<^ ; no pamtar could poasibly make an interesting study of the 
elosiiig soeae; sod, thvnigh tiers and there a nmplo-ittin«l«>d 
bellatd may touch upon it succeiefuUy, ws ean aoaioriy 
imacine a poetical freatment of tbo sobjs<h. in any lufrier stvl& 
If, thevelbre, one object of punkUmsut w* to pi*<.wi«it tibo suffsrar 
from beooniing a romantic bwts wo have a decided iiuptrerion 
that hanMnff le better calculated to prompts it than aity other 
ferm of death. It is eo anplfiaaimt to tUinU of an innoceut man 
being struua up itgnomsniouBly by the neck that tbe iiret im- 
pulse is to Wijm all persons who have suffhtiMi that fete to be 
guilty. The eonditiona, however, are eonsidembly chaugetl by the 
present system of nrivaoy. Ab wo have not to take into account 
tho effect pr(^tioea nnoa* the multitude of spectators, we may pay 
more attoution to the feeiiagn of the criminal. A good many 
people, indeed, still asskt in imaghuitiou by the help of reporters. 
reiviapB in an ideal state «f eivilisatidn this vicarious mode of ob- 
serv'Htion would alao be aholkhad. It would be exoeediitgly im- 
pressive if the crimuial's dkappeamiioe from ctmri were also hk 
ffnal disappeamnoe from the woridt Matters mbrht be so Arranged 
that os the jndg^ mnounicMKi the last words of tho sentence the 
eonvicTt should muk tbrottfHr a trapdoor and nothing more be over 
Siam or hoard of him. At pi'eimut, fer obvious veasous, tbk is 
not possible : the popular mind must be satistied by some guarantee 
that justieo lias km di>iie ; but we may, porhaps, give a little mom 
play to our memfiil inatincta by allowing tbo exoeutiou to take 
)dace in tho mi)st paiidess way. 

Here, bowevor, occurs a ocuisiderabie dilHculty. Whnt is really 
the most ]vaialeis mode of death F Tliat is a question for tvitich 
it k impossible to ffnd eondusive evidem^e. 1 f, imlued, Spirituahsm 
ksd anything to sav for iisolf, it ought Ui be ablo to provide some 
kind of answer, llio very nuiterisl ghosts who revisit this world 
by liie help of mediums ore ot'ten drawn from that class which has 
a oonsiderablo expevknee of tho subject. They are disreputable 
beings of criiuiaal anteoodoDts who impisntly have made tbvir stii 
to tlm spirit-world by the route of the gallows. A more tangible 
result would be obtained than has hitherto Wm coinnnmicated to 
tbe world if some of thoir feinilism wnuUl call up, ssv. the last 
murderers who have been hanged in Fiigknd amt fiiiAlotiRud in 
Fmijcc, and get them to compare imjuvHHiuJiM. unfortunately, 
indeed, the ghosts in question are such confinned linm that very 
little roliaiico could in any csm) bo plfun>d upvui thoir tontiinony. 
G'boro is, however, sumo evidence which is good ns for as it g(»es. 
Various poiuons have ut different times bcf*n rocovennl after roach- 
ing the stage of insoiiribility, and their accounts, if (.nislworthy, 
tend to show that hauging is so pleasant a procA»«s that, but for 
its final results, it wi>uid be worth while to indulge in it iwnsion- 
ally by way of nmusmnent. Tho Twroven‘4l pemms, h Is said, 

■ ogreo that tbe uneasiness is “ quite momentary,” that they then 
ha\*e visions of beautiful colotirs, and speedilv fccome unconsetous. 
Siuiilar aiicoimts are geuemlly given by peimie w^ho hiivo rect^vorfsi 
from drowning ; and indeed physiologifrta tell us that, so fiir as can 
be discovered, death is generally a more painloss process than wc arc 
apt to suppose. If this be tho case, our sympathy with the hanged is 
HU far thrown away, and we might relieve thc iinxiety of cxpi'cting 
suflbrers by giving them the most authentic acc^ounts of tho opera- 
tion which they are about to undergo. 

It must be admitted, indeed, in any rase that tho worst part of 
hanging, or of any other form of execution, is prcibably that very 
unpleaiwint half-hour which must bo paasod pnwiously to the per- 
formance. If our object be to diminish suffering, wo must con^ificT, 
not tho actual pang httiichHl at the instant, but tho preliminary 
impression upon tho imagination. For this purptjso there it* a 
considerable body of evidence which would demand nttMijtiofj. 
Tbe popularity of different fonns of snicid«) is not a proof timt tho 
form aefoptod'k really tho most painlesH, but it is a proof (liat it ia 
tho l^st terrifying tu the iinagmatioD. Tho quesHon as tf> the 
best mode of porformiug the operation is o/tm discu^u'd, but 
unluckily the results are rather ambiguous. i''ew who 

commit suicide, in fket, aie cool enough to si!t about their 
end in a businc^ssHke maitiier. A soldier naturally shoots himnelf 
because he has the mnteriiilH always at hand. Women, it is said, 
iodine in a general way to hanging because they have contrmited 
an aversion to firearms, which remains wHh them — though it must 
be adooitted that the logical process is not very sound— *eveu when 
the dangerouB cbaractw 01 an implfsmettt sliouhl be its chief 
recommendation. Drowiiing, again, nos teeomnicudations to many 
people, not on secount of its intrinsic merits, but because rivr^rs 
ete always handy, and because, in many cases, a voluntary perfonu- 
onee may be eas^ mistakan ibr an oeddont. llie clioSce would 
ataieor to dqiend genendly upon tbe peenliarity of toai}K.>ram(*ut 
i^meb mokes it plsosaiitest for one persoit to plunge at unc<) into 
eiffcl water and for another to slink in by degrees. A man v itli 
idgciroua n ervei UkSi to take the shoolc and have dona nith 
Hk A mam 4Hietekle person generally shrinks fivm tbe 
ifeosk dhoB fee change which it introduces, 

imd fenodb noUiliim wludi eoa bo brought about by slow degrees, 
Slo IFkmdk sehoorof ooldldb has dktimrtiklied itself by its foud- 
BSis fr»r tbe Ohonsool ptoosss ; which to Ekigikhmon gemmUy sug- 
gests KssockriDos, unpleasant even at the inonxont of de»ath, of 
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stuffiness, headache, and discomfort. The most elaborate plan that 
we remember is described as having been adopted at Paris. 
According to some ingenious author of contemporary histo^, a 
profesaor of the art kept a hospitable table, which persons ahoot 
to commit suicide were in the nabit of visitinff. They partook of 
a good dinner, with plenty of wine and excellent cookery, paying 
the bill, we presume, beforehand, with the understanding that a 
subtle poison would be mixed in one of the dishes not previously 
specified. We fear that the entertainer would be under a strong 
temptation to put it into the soup, by way of saving himself the 
rest of the performance. But if full reliance could be placed upon 
the host, wo feel that such a mode of death, if not precisely in 
accordance with Christian morality, would have its recom- 
mendation for many temperaments. It is pleasanter to the 
imamnation to allow the blow to strike you without being aware 
at the instant of its descent than to encounter it knowingly 
and visiblv. And, indeed, if men of science should occupy them- 
selves witn the problem, them cannot be much doubt that some 
kind of poisoning would be the plan adopted in the interests of 
the sufierer. Thero is something unpleasant about every mode of 
death which involves a suspiciinis-looking apparatus. A cold river 
in the winter is much more terrifying than a pleasant stream in the 
midst of summer. The end may be precisely the same, and the actual 
amount of sufioriiig not less in one case than the other. But the 
instinct of self-preservation survives in a modified form even with 
people wfao^Jiaye, (icK!ided to put^an end to, themselves, and warns 
theui against everything' that is painful to the imagination. 
Ophelia would never have drowned herself if in her time streams 
had been applied to the purposes common in a civilized land. 
And on the same principle there can be little doubt that some 
poisons put on end to* life in the quickest and least 
terrifying manner. An overdose of laudanum sends one out 
of tno world with all p<^ible respect for the decencies, 
and, if we consulted exclusively the tastes of our criminals, 
we should probably put an end to them by some composing 
draught, according to the great precedent of Socrates. Wo do not, 
however, pronounce any opinion as to the advisablencss of any 
change in the operation. After dl, the chief thing is to have some 
method which is, so to speak, sanctioned by long association, and 
which inflicts a deiinite stigma upon the memory of the suflerer. 
Death by law ought not to be superfluously painful, but it ought 
to bo distinctly ignominious, and therefore there is a good deal to 
be said for adherence to the old-fashioned methods which have 
acquired a certain significance simply by the fact that they have 
been practised iuuuemorially. 


DINNERS DOWN THE RIVER. 


I F the Continental cities in general are bettor provided than 
London with suburban dining places, it is very much owing 
to the way of living of their inhabitants. Business men on the 
Continent still stick for the most poit by their business establish- 
ments ; they take their business exceedingly easily, but they are 
always buMod at it less or more j and w'buu they do not actually 
reside over the shop or the counting-house, at least they have their 
abode somewhere in the quarter. A few wealthy bankers or 
merchants may betake themselves to mansions out of town, hut 
their neighbours, for the most part, content themselves with a 
flying trip iitto the country at Wnitsuntide, to be followed by an 
autumn noUday at the baths or by the sea. Yet perhaps they 
take all the more pleasure in the country that it is their habit to 
live in the towu, and hence their fondness for getting into the open 
suburbs of a summer evening, when the air grows cooler, and the 
labours of the day are done. 8o round the ntveinfe of Paris you 
may see restaurant of one sort or another, wherever there is a bit 
of grass or a ^up of trees anywhere beyond the circle of the 
for^catious. If you go a little late to your favourite resort, when 
the weathor is settled or sultry, there is no getting a table or a 
seat for money or iavour. The proprietors of these places are 
apparently inaKing their fortunes, from the famous establish- 
luonto at St. Germain or Versaiilos to the humbler eating- 
houses at the east or on the north, whore rabbits are the staple of 
the modest inenM, Out-of-door eating of this kind is even more the 
ikshion in Germany, although in Germany, thanks to the primitive 
hours of all eJasses, suppers are sei ved in place of dinners, Krolls's 
in the Thiorgarten at Berlin, Dommeyer s famous casino at 
Imperial Scliuulminn, are sure to be found filled always to oyer- 
flbwiiig, as are scores of places that seek to rival them in populari^. 
Near LondoTi, on the contrary, nothing of the sort is to do seen, 
except, perhaps, under cover of the glass at the Norwood Palace. 
Our treacherous climate is enough to deter the most daring of 
speculators from enterprises the profits of which most depend on the 
weathor. But even if the climate were more trustworthy, there 
tu'O other reasons why dining places a little way out of town would 
scarcely pay with us. Few people who have anything like easy 
means care to live in the city. With us, the first thought of a 
xflan who has made his start in the world is to live as far as possible 
frorn the place where he makes his money, and to throw all his 
business associations behind him when he returns to his fhmily for 
%\$ leisure hours. It would he wantonly ^viting icsimiAtiODS 
agsinstlde credit were a gentleman to inhabit qpammttts over his 
otfioe.' Thou there are faslrienain f^ drcles of society^ lUi^ IttlltioB 
ia imperativje in its ijirdm. " It itjlllS^ that Oitj Bw^ekiks o> . 
respcK^blp tiadesnleii, shall estAUA their wi^ m The I 
vi|b may Imppsibg piles in baktm*d, jBke m mnelated | 


edifleas thatovowntimcMitoof thehillsnear^ydnl^^ 
stazid in their own park-lika gvoonds. with flower jardeu^ 
lawns, pineriee, vineries, piggeries, and all the rest, out 
besemi-detsohedand sareened from the road by soot-blackBBea tnim 
that struggle for a mrecarious exisience. But wherever they 961% 
from Reohill to Watford, or Ohislehurst to Rjehmoa^ thefar 
occupants have an agreeable sense of ownership, end even uaii 
who are actually inhabiting the town do their best to make beUeve 
they are living in the countiy. Hard-worldng men who have 
turned home ov road or rail after a long ^y in the distant cHy 
have no idea of tumiitf out again for holiday-makuw. It is the 
last thing they would £eam of to slip out or easy wooting-ooati 
and leave the shadow of their own trees and shrubs, to sotamble 
for their food in public among a host of othem all equally eager, or to 
fdt through a teoious evening wedged up to a table in an uncomfort- 
able chair. They do not much care for music j they have a decided 
distaste for promiscuous company, and estaUisbinenU that oflbred 
them everyday iaie at ordinaiy prices woidd have no ehanee of 
obtaining their patronage. 

The people who arrange for dinner parties in the neighbourhood 
of town belong to a diflerent set altogether. They seldom decide 
to dine oflliand, and the dinner they expect to have provided for 
them must be something in the nature of a banquet. On the se 
occasions, whatever their means, they act as if money were no olriect, 
and the landlords or limited companies who cater for them 
fall easily enough into their ideas. They do not greatly long (ot 
the country as such. It may be refreshing to breathe a flesber 
atmosphere for the evening if they are up in town for 
season, but those who come to town for the season have enough 
of the country iu the course of the year. Rural scenes and 
tranquil seclusion scarcely fldl into the programme of 
season's gaieties*, to interrupt the whirl of dissipation for a 
day would be like falling bock on sodarwater from Veuve CHquot 
It is true that an exception is made in favour of Richmond. 
Richmond has been a fashionable resort of Londoners from 
time immemorial, and with much reason. It commands the 
most enchanting views of genuine Hkiglish landscape, with the 
wood and water thereto belonging. It boasts one of the 
prettiest parks in England, to say nothing of the immediate 
neighbournood of the mctiopolis, and it is a pleasant drive to Rich- 
mond hy road^ past the shady trees iu Kensington Gardens, and 
across iurzy bits of common. And yet it is not surprising that 
dinners down the river should have charms superior to those of 
Richmond, oven setting aside the specialities that moke the atfrac- 
tions of their cartes. There is more freshness in the expedition, 
and to those who are sated with a round of monotonous pleasures 
the value of fresh sensations is inesiimable. If you wve to 
Greenwich by the road, or rather by the streets, you see a good 
many sights that are anything but agreeable $ the houses ore dull 
or dirty, and often painfully dilapidated ; around you everywhere 
are the signs of poverty or vice. The shops are mean, and 
suggest ideas or hard baigains driven for very i^erior 
articles with customers who come to them straight from the 
pawnbrokers. There is an abundance of public-houses, and of those 
flaunting gin-palaces that swallow the earnings of the poor. You 
should loel twinges of luelaiicholy, and it is to be hoped yon may. 
Your interest must certainly have been awakened in any case, 
yet wo fear that, however painful may have been some of the 
sources it originated in, it leaves no lasting depression behind, and 
sharpens the appetite rather than otherwise. It may trusted 
that a virtuous resolutiuu to give practical and pecuniaxr Vent to 
your recently stirred sympathies may have much to do with it ; but 
undoubtedly there is a marvellous rebound of spirits as you draw 
up on the esplanade before the Ship ” or the “ Trafalgar.'’ You have 
bright associations with the stucco of the fagads that is 
glancing in any sunshine there may be^ with the carriages of all 
kinds drawn up before the doors and in the courtyard ; with the 
cheery bustle of guests and waiters in the passages, where, in the 
beautiflil words of the American bard, you can ketch the smells 
of roast and biled a-comin' up the entry." Some people go down 
by road ; most are whirled along the roofs in iww^y caniagee, 





should take ship must of course depend entirely on the weather. 
Nothing con be more depressing than the hanks and the bosom of the 
Thames when there are raw fogs or driving rain, in nnte of 
the gratifying panorama of our commercial prospentj thai^keeps 
unrolling itsmf on either hand to each revolution of the paddles. 
But if there be a ^eam of sunshine here and there, eigl if the skies 
overhead bo toler^ly cletir, there is no more enlivening mectacl e 
in the world, and it is a spectacle that recommends i t *fflf d^ght- 
ftiQy to an Englishman s patriotic vani^; Ton shoot. London 
l^iuge under circumstances more agreeabls ha tfe days otj/bB 
wheniss and watermen to find yourself in the of the 

stan£nf show of our mei-contile marine. Yoo jnit ^ tiers of 

«hb|^ in the Pool, the forests of meets fmdjwmln the docks; 
pmi^upon row of sea-going steomei^ eiOh ^ 

asd.Jteflie-head and in the contents of m UghMs ioadmg,Qr die- 
bhiM^at its sides its separate eeso^piM with paiie 

- — ,1^ ^ the 

ohimueys of Hie voitiair ehoes^ be 

so rcmantifeljB e&ot ge those 
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The Saturday, Beview. 


7011 hftv^ laid in alniDdani laattaf ibr 
ifact TOh mar sat aaida If you plaaae for fotma uaa. If 
^haaalvdW^Itt lflmBttfotluiKtk am hate 

yMii^ to a good doal that had Man foot al^^fllg 

diiiii«rl^ it la hy no maana Hka oUiar dlnnm. Tan 
io {Dpa» to hagiil with, it la oet^ ap with pleanant mamorlaa more 
pliant OTM than oauM Tart^ No ona mnaa at Oraenwieh vai^ 
mtaj tinioa ip aaeaaon, ao that a Qiaonwioh dinner muat be more or 
laaa of an OYant, while the staple materials that form the pretext 
for it OMdgii it a diatmot plaoe in the reeoUeotian. Of the white- 
bait wa aay htde, except that partiality itaelf moat confoaa that its 
jperiti are mainly negative. If the batter in which it ia enoaaed 
conflnea die fogitire fragrances of the little fish, It emothera them 
•a well . If the whitebait had all the frmeied delicacy to which it 
mav he presomed to owe the exalted dignity of its portion, what 
eocuc with a eonacienoe would dream <n bedevilling it with 
oayenne? Bat it baa came to reign at Greenwich by a sort of 
divine right, and it ia aomethiog veiy like eonatniotive treason 
to qneation tne ledtimaey of its t^itional claims. What concerns 
the diner more is une more imposing fishes that foini ita eoiiSg^^ and 
jfoese include ahnoet everything that swims in our English waters 
and aomething more. For presence at the feast is conceded to 
■un illustrious stranger from the tropica; but after taking leave of 
the turtlei who may have basked in keys *' or sandbanks in the 
Oarribean seas, you find yourself fioundenng in the middle of a 
shoal oi genuine English fishes. In the way of tampering with 
them promiscnouriy, it would appear that by a beneficent arrange- 
ment of nature an averagely sound constitution may permit itself 
any reasonable liberty so long as you ate content to do guided by 
certain simple ruke. Stick to the most simple dressings and eschew 
thosepiekles andpowerfulsauoes that dominate the easential fiavoim 
of the dish they should propwly set off. Do not begin a second dinner 
when the first is done, orewng out fecklcesly in and eti/remefr 

when the serious puipose of your expedition has been disposed of. 
So may you combine pleasum, profit, and comfort in your ichthy- 
ological researches, and avoid laying in remorse for the morrow 
with highly disagreeable remerabrances for the future. For 
example, unless salmon is crimped fresh from the stream, and sent 
im by a fleet-footed messenger to be cast straight into the pot at 
the fishing lodge, he will be to the full in as fine condition on the 
second day after lolling as on the first. 60 that, thanks to ice and 
swift conveyance, you may eat him in as good condition on the 
Thames as on the banks or the Tweed or Tay. But if you serve him 
up with capsicums that scorch the palate, and float him in some such 
heavy sauce as goes naturally with the rank wild boor of the 
Italian marshes, tuat sixteen-pounder clean run from the sea might 
just as well have made the Australian voyage, and been laid down 
in a tin coffer for a month previously. We are aware, however, that, 
in multiplying hints of this kind, we are merely wasting the words 
of experience, l^ndence is cast to tbo winds when the guests are 
seated at the hospitable table, and, as far at least ns solids are con- 
cerned, temperance is too apt to withdraw with prudence to the 
background. We may regret that it should bo so on moral as on 
gastronomic grounds ; but, after all, wo doubt whether we should 
care to dine with the Oode of Health emblazoned on the wall 
before us, and Sancho Pansa's physician standing at our elbow. 


THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE BlSHOPa 

T here does not seem much likelihood now that any Pastoral 
will issue from the recent Episcopal Conference at Fulda. 
Indeed, according to one report, there was to be no Pastoral 
iinlftss the Bishops bad come to some understanding with the 
Government, and we may pretty safely assume, on the stren^h 
both of official and Ultramontane oigans, that no such result has 
been achieved. In the present temper of the high contending 
parties, there was not the slightest reason for expecting it. The 
telegrams announcing that the Bishops proposed to deliberate on 
a {dan of compromise, and that the Government was ready to meet 
them l^f wav, to say the least, required confirmation ; and the 
tdsit paid to the Emperor three weeks before the Conference by 
Hahne, Vicar Genenu and administrator of the diocese of Fulda, 
did not go fitf towards confining them. Wo are now assured by 
the Oermfma^ the •episcopal organ, that the two events had no 
connexion with each other, and that the selection by Hahne of the 
anniversary of tlm martyrdom of St. Boni&ce (June 5) for his 
visit to his sovereign, wm alone a sufficient proof of the resolve of 
the hierarehv and the fiutbfol to remain frdtnful even to death in 
their stnigi^ie for the divine and inalienable rights of the Church. 
No doubt, it is added, all ^ Bishops would be most thankful to 
bring to a peaceM termination a contest which involves such 
severe trials and difficulties, and which baa already led to the im- 
priaotunent of thxee pnd^ 1^ seveml of their clergy. But 
fiiqr WOTS vreR *^^^**3® ^Ws could not be effe^^M hy any 
• pendnal appeal to the Empem, who, as a oonstitutioiuil monarch, 
U bound l^ the dedskm of Us Ftfuament, and in fret there was 
not the renwtest notion of diaeiissiw piqpoaails of peaoe at Fhlda. 
<^The Bishops have not departed a hairVbieadtiil from the Ohuioh 
prinri^ my have ^laimed^” and thsw stlU 

gheritt an nirir*^ eonfidenee in m eveotnal triumph of mir 
TlmseiiiiK»ffiimajfH«^^ 
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to thereapiBt programmo of the OathbUo Uaion.at MajsnM and 
^bdasl ottenmoee (rf t^ Pope and of the UltramontaiMtpdM 
espedally the Gsriaaiiia, whUm has dietered all mutual oadef^ 
atandinff iobeimpomiUe,u]itil the new laws are supemded, and 
the hitfiQne aia thus mhled oonsojentioualy to submit, The 
however, appeals to the ooMM&enoeeof the BtshoM 
on the other side, and umm them to remember thmr duty to the 
Govermnent and to their flocks and to abiidon tUs fotsl lesistsiiee 
to lawful authority. Every true patriot and inteUlgent friend of 
the Ohuroh would reioioe to witness a rsoondliatlon, but this can 
only be seriously thou§^t of on one oonditioa. The Jbwa 
pamd with the consent of the Impittial Beichmin and 
the Prussian Landtag form the basis on iriileh alone 
the relations of Ohur^ and State can be forther developed 
and the renewal of a friendly understanding efiectad*^ All 
overtures of peace which do not take this fret unconditionaQy ae 
their point or departure are condemned beforehand as idle and 
fruitlm.*’ The Bishops can easily reduce the new penal code to a 
dead letter hy obeying the laws it is intended to guard, and the 
Government would reioieo at such a result, ^ It has again and 
again insisted througnout the controversy that, in defining the 
Doundaries of the civil and nurely eoolesiastical domain, it dotiroe 
above all to secure for the mtuie the friendly neighbourhood and 
salutary action of the two societies institutea bv God.'^ It is so ^ 
clear, however, that the Fulda Oouforence did not accept this 
standpoint, that the CbrrMjpondens oonsiders it mattor of purely 
psychological or historical mtmst what jMirtioular form Its con- 
ciliatoiy proposals may have taken, and the more so, inasmoeh as 
t^y were not simultaneously addressed to Romo and to the lilm- 
peror, but wore simply submitted to the Pope for his previous 
approval. That there may have been some such proposals Is 
possible — for there are two parties among the Bishops— but the 
official and Ultramontane organs agree in afiirming that uo more 
will now be heard about them, and that no Pastoral will appear, at 
all events before the next Fulda Oonfrrenoe, wbloh may bo looked 
for in the autumn. 

This amounts, so far^ to little beyond a repeUrion of the old 
iVbn pomimui on both sides, and cannot be said to advance tbo bon- 
troyenw a single stage. On the general merits of the question we 
have already more than once expressed our opinion, which— not- 
witlistanding the l^rott^stant demonstratioii at Bt. Jameses Hall last 
winter — is probably shared by the great body of impartial and think- 
ing Englisluuen of all parties. It may be tor that very reason that 
the latest apology for tne ooclesiasiical policy of Prince Bismarck is 
published by its author, M. Bauiugarteu, in the Allyttneine Zmtwig 
under the title of a lecture on ** The English State and the Roman 
Papacy.** It is always of course an advantoge to be able to see 
ourselves as others see us,** and in this cose we certainly have no 
reason to auarrol with our critic, or rather our pan^yrist. who 
holds iu> trio traditional policy of England tt) tho admiring iiuita- 
tioii of his countrymen. But we may bo permitted to doubt 
whether be has not somewhat misapprehended tho lesson it serves 
to teach. We need not follow him into the depths of mediioval 
history, the origin of Mnyna Chart a, and tho preaching of Wiolifle, 
further than to observe in passing that there are two sides to the. 
question even there, and that tho ambition of medieeval Popes — os 
some of tho greatest writers of his own country might have taught 
him — was neither whoUv selfish nor exclusively inimical to tho 
advance of European civilization. Neither will we enter hero on 
tho tangled history of the Btuart Civil War and the Oommon- 
weallh, or discuss how far Cromwell, under whom religious 
liberty notoriously attained a coropleteoess never equalled iMfore 
or since in England or anywhere else.** was consistent in excepting 
** Popery *’ from the benefit of bis otiierwise boundless toleration. 
It is chiefly from the history of Catholic Emancipation that 
M. Baumgarton illustrates ** the elasticity of the English 
Constitution.” and its capacity for the task of nraciically dis- 
connecting Uliraraontanism from absolutism, which nos to this day, 
he tells us, baffled the wisdom of German statesmen. We are then 
presented with the various forms of oath imposed from 1773 down- 
wards on Irish Bishops disclaiming all civil and secular authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, and with the answers of Dr. Doyle and other J risli 
prelates when examined by Parliamentary Committees, repudiating 
the civil jurisdiction and the infallibility of the Pope. And the 
writer reminds us that those answers were quoted by Archbishop 
Kenrick, Bishop Cliffoni, and other Opposition speakers at the V’^ati- 
can Council.’ He considers it the p^uliar imsnt of the rtoum! /tcJ 
powerful political sense of Eugland that the disclaimer of this 
mediicval abuse baa been eroctou into an official guaranb^^ agitiust 
tho possible dangers of Catholicism to the Htaue. \ diflicuU cmiu- 
troversy of the schools has thus been made hiio a seiviceable 
weapon for statesmen, of which, however, he xwnts to oliserve that 
German Govonmients have not availed themselves Wc miist con- 
fess that this sketch of P^ngiish policy towards Chu^rb of iloiue, 
whatever may be thought of its merits, does nut app^ir to us to 
have any very obvious bearing on tbe present conflict in Germany. 
In the first place, no oath against Papal Infallibility v^as tsvar 
imposed on Konum Catholic Bishops here, and n<j oath of 
any kind is imposed on them now. In the next place, 
no English statesiusn of our own day would attacli much 
Importance to the ao-caUed guarantees about which, then;* 
was so mudi fiavy dehate hnu n centuiy in connexion 
with CathoBc Bnumeipatiom It is not rwUy to this, but 
to M wide system of religious tolemtion— from which Popory 
is JO Imm with a ligorous sxid even- 

of tne laws to whra All alike ave. 


Hie Saf^ird^ Review. 




•abject; thikt we owe ourimmuiiity&aii wlitt to tom OdntiiMt^ movplioBiiigr tlw Loperid ObeiiOellori as it 'hm liriw luM^ 
pobtickne oppear such formidable daogBM. If we dre no {sM* pnmd , into PO]^ in ja^boota^ MeittwUie ttW'inm d 

lego to OatboUca; neither do we enfoxte ai^ pnvuegia aMdnet pains and penalto lOMler 'tti new laws goes on midis mo 

them. When lifr. Arnold complains that wo um not piomed n longer cooftoed toeedesisaeiesL Kot to speak of fini^ iwm |bnnui 
Komaa Catholic University for Ireland; his indetment may or naQr Oimolio htymeit weve sentertead ^ other dijr; oms to niiyeum 


not be a &ir one, bnt it is at least quite untrue to asy tiiat PHnoe 
Bismaidk has mode any such provision ior Pntssiati OathoHcsi 
on ibe otber hand we do not attempt, as he does, to diite Oatholk 
Toutfal^— Still less candidates ior the priesthood^into mixed or 
Ptotestant Universities to which they profess a conscientious 
aversion. There cannot, in iket. be two policies more tadi- 
oally diverse than those pursued at present bv England and 
Prwia respectively towards the Roman Oa^ouc Church. A 


Prwia respectively towards the Eoman OatboHc Church. A 
eontroversy about Ultmmontanisni which has been spolng on for 
some months past in the Contempermy JUview help to illus- 
trate this dififorenco; and a brief reference to it wm not bo out of 
place here. 


pendence and supremacy of the Church withiu its own sphere and 
Its inherent right to tix the limits of its own jurisdiction in dealing 
with the civil power. And he added that this claim was in fact 
made W all Obristion commuuians; instancing especially the 
Established Ohurdies of England and Scotland and the Free Kirk. 
To this latter statement Mr. Taylor Innos takes exception in the 
ousrent number of the in on article written through- 

out with express reference to m peuding contest in Genniuiy. It is 
true no doubt that the Ultmmontane and Puritan conceptions of the 
nature and oflico of the Church differ very widely, but as regards the 
lelatioils of Ohnroh and State, with which alone we are concerned 
here, the Free Kirk view, as interpreted by Mr. Innes, seems prac- 
tically to coincide with too Archbishop's. The one indeed taDcs of 
the supremacy, the otber is contont to assert the feecdom and in- 


dependence of the Ohurch, but to all iutents and puiposes, as will 
appear directly, the (Uffereoce^ is a verbal one. li Archbishop 
Mannu^ insists that the Ohur^ as a supreme power. ** can alone j 
ix the Umits of its own jurisdiction and thereby nx the limits 
d all other jurisdictions in contract with it,” the theoiy of the 
Soottisli Kirk, as here expounded, is that each has its own I 
separate sphere ; that within that sphere each is independent md 
njprBUu; and that each bos thus its own jurisdiction not derived 
mm the other, or held of the other, but a co-ordinate j 
ittiiidietimi.” The Kirk however, we are assured, fully acknow- ; 
ledges the right of tho State to decide for itself in those ** mixed i 
ou^mons ” which constantly do and inevitably must arise, only 
uo Ohuroh olaiins full liberty to decide for neraelf how far to 
accept these civil Judgments. Accordingly, in a famous case of 
disputed patronage, where the civil courts liM decided ogninst the 
Ohurch, &e General Asoembly resolved to offer no furtner resist- 
ance to the claims of tho patron and incumbent to tho emoluments, 
while at the Same time ft formally decided to take any ecclmaetical 
steps in tAeir favour/^ In other words it surrendered— as it could 
.not help surrendering — the emoluments, over which the State had 
absolute control; but wbmeasthe Courts decided the admission 
of pastors to be a civil matter, and demondod that the Church 
should on i\am question yield to the ruling of civil authority as 
supreme,” the Cliurch decided that it was an ecclcriastical matter, 
and refwd to yield. l)r. Manning or the Prussian Uiahopa would 
y under similar oiroumstaaces Imve acted in precisely tho same way ; 
they could have done no more and would have done no less. 
What abstract view the rival Churches may respectively take as 
to the duty of the civil power to submit to the ruling of tho 
Ohuroh— and Mr. Inues dwells much on an alleged contrast here— 
may be an intturestiug topic of theological speculation, but can be 
of uttls concern to the statesman. And this comos ont very clearly 
when the writer frooeods to apply his own principles to the existing 
conflict in Gemany, in the words of on address delivered Iasi 
month 1 ^ the Momwator to tlie General Assembly of the Free 
Kick at Edinburgh. We are told that in this addreM Dr. Stewart 
*^feariesily applied the jirinciples of the Kirii to the pment 
problems of every country in Europe, in Germany in portiaUar 


months the other to twelve m<inths imprriteiittQll, fee W 
gusge held to be diare s pec tM lo tite Oovenoiieat; Tlmpiebiitei 
nowte (xmfh[iemeirtare»ftfeaidd,to be atonoeltaifefeadfMthaf 
eonntiy when the term of their prnMt sentences haaemrifed^afel 
there will soon be a feesh batch to take their place la pncfei; nor < 
can any successors or substitutes be appovutaa to their sms whom 
the clergy could in eouscieuoe accent The nextefoscopal maukh 
ing at Fulda will almost oertainfy be rsdoced In ncnibeii ; 
whether it will be more disposed to submit to civE dhstsfeon than 
alone can show. 

LORD CHELMSrOfRD ON NAVAL RlAMlNATIONa 


dpla that the Kemaii OatholioOhuioh os such is entitled to the saam 
fesedom siui hidependence as any other, while, in so far aa it is 
not ^a religioiui system* but hostile secular policy/ a dvil 
govarmuent may meet it with expeplional defensive legislataon, 
provided that legislatioii does not trench — m the Falk laws oer- 
tidnly the intemal working of the ecclesiastical body.** In 

t^t distinction lies the whole gist of the controyetsy. The State 
has an obvious right to vindicate its oym security and integr^y 
against all nachhiations whether of religious or secular ojqKuients. 
But that is no justifleation to the Falk laws. If it be true, as 
Prince Bumorck has repeatedly asserted, but navor •attempted to 
proven that to German Oatheiios aro dmlqyal mtona. their dia* 
loyalty either is or is not part and paml of tito rem oua cree<L 
On to tomor hypothesis, which aowevar fe Aot alfeged, there 
ariflfet bsaosne ground to xetoina to tolerste Clatholieiiim at all, 
jmas to Boman Eimto to inckida Chrisdauity among 

tta IMka rtoisfiM, because it was held to be daugenma to 
to dtete. (m to latter hypototo to delinquents shoidd 
bt todt wilfe by to ordmOT mocemes of law, auppio* 
if neecMOiy, W tosh penal legishi|don. But hi 
adtor cese emdd to evil be legitifeatdy or dhameif dealt wifk 
hj tanking to constitution of to Obazoh Inside oat, and mto* 


^ because other people laugh, and because it seems to be to right 
: thing to laugh. Some of to amusement to which to House 
' seems to have been stirred iqp by Lord Ohehusford^s kte speech on 
I the examinations for naval cadets would seem to be due to this 
cause rather than to anything really funny in to matter itecdf 
> which was bofore the House. Now we can well believe, as other 
noble lords besides Lord Ohehnsford maintained, ond sa to detaila 
of to examination themselves setuu to show, that to kdi 
really are over-examined, and therefore we may be sure, ss n 
natural consequence, ovor-ciammed. We do not care to 
defend a system which it seems to be admitted on all hands 
is canied too far. What we do wish to comment on is to 
singalfir spectacle of a House of Parliament laugfamg as if 
there was something in them exceedindy ridioulons, at Bomo 
of the points of detail whibh Lord Ohehnsford pidied out 
os special subjects of meiriment. Tho fact tot aome of them 
should Iiave Men thus picked out really throws a good deal of 
light on to advances which some branches of knowledge ^ve 
m^e siucsHio noble lords who laughed were themselves eqeamined 
fer anything. They illustrato the way in which some things see 
vulgarly thoi^bt to ho very hard which in truth aro oxtromdy 
easy, and which, if they are found to be so by teachers who have 
been brought up on a vicious system, and have torefoie much to 
unlearn, are certainly found to be so by leanim who come fresh 
to tho subject and have simply to learn. What we have chiefly 
in view is tlie questions in English histo^. though we really 
cannot see why l^ord Chelmsford should think it iieoessary to go 
out of his way to sneer at subjects like physics and ^Ipgy. In 
Lord Chelmsford's day it was probably thought that a naval 
ofl^cer could do his duty to better if he were ignorant of every- 
thing except his immediate calling. IMblic opinion has reversM 
such a doctrine as that, and though no doubt to tendency just 
now hns been to go too ihr the other way, yet it is Wdlj 
becoming to talk cx)ntemptuoii5]y of ** useless questions in geology 
Surely a naval oflicer, or any one also who has a tuni for 
geology or any other scienoe, must ho to better for cultivating it 
What strikes us is rather that the subjects are tcM> many, and tot 
it would bo la^tter, while requiring iw knowledge of some kind 
from each candidate, to allow somewhat more of choice between 
alternative subjects. And certainly the historical questions which 
seem to have excited so much merriment appear to us to have been 
for to most port very well chosen. LordCholmBford asks pathetic 
cally whether a young cadet should And his hopes blighted and 
tbe*futare of his life overclouded because he cannot give a satisfeo- 
tory account of to Septennial Act, the Com Laws, and toRefarm 
Bill.” ** What possible use,” adds Lord Chelmsford, was such 
knowledp) to a naval cadet P'* Wo answer that a naval cadet la 
an Englishman, and that, like every other Englishman, he should 
know sometliing of the history ana constitution of ms country.. 
All turns upon what is meant by a satisfectory account.’* It 
would be indeed ridiculous if to examiners were to require from 
a naval cadet the kind of knowledge of these matters which would 
be necessary either for a Cabinet Minister or for a Frofeosor of 
History. But to days are past when it would do for a naval officer 
or any one else to answer, as Lord Chdmsfoid would seem 
to wish him to answer, that the Septennial Act, to Gobi 
Laws, and to Reform Bill are names which to Ito cooh 
vey no meaning at all. The quesiionB in English Uatoqr 
I are set at four dmerent stages of the candidate’s stimiei, and to 
I feuv exaiuiiiatians cover as many periods, wUch we may eall SSar^ 
Mediarval, Tudor and Stuart, and Modem. The flat eaanriDaridtt 
iafev bojrs between twelve and a half and fourteen ymmd egai 
the queetiooi as quoted by Lord Chelmsford am asibiuowed^ 

«. Wbst teUteat have mioceaBively gained a feoting da 
Stele bow Bag to rale of each continasd. s. Explala flifly to viietosi 
la wblsh Btottftd Irouride sad Cunote stood to each etor eadlb to ebete . 
enr. 5. Wbal claim had Edward to Coitoor te to Ihkto^ feseifes 
cvms^ bis " 

ilsb bimsufoiMivJ^ tjSSS^mm tofeadlng 

totuMte totoTMten of Hmld, WifliHa 

ike ' 
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ifiSbm elemeiiti ^ eonftiiiaiL Several reported eaaea would ut&ii 
the leml eottMemtioA of the queetioa. Where;” aaid Xovd 
Ohaiicwot Hwierl^, in dne of theee caaeo, there ia wadx an 
amount of oontinuoue oocapano^ of the ground hj hpuaee 
that peiBoni may be said to oe hving; ae it wero; in the eame 
town or .i^i^laoe continuously; then, m the puiposes of the 
BulwayActSi and, accordi^ to the ponuhur and not the 
legal aenae at the word; the place may be said to be a 
town.” The same ides was more neatly expressed by 
Mr.Mtusiell lOumey; sitting aa a Judge of Assize; when; 
having to try the question whether a tumpUce-gate was 
a town;” he told the juiy that they wore to say ” whether the 
spot was surrounded by houses so reasonably near that the inbabi* 
tanfs might be fairly said to dwell together.” This is the sort of 
teat by which the Licensing Committee are to decide the question 
whether a place is populous ’t within the Act. If there be one 
thousand pwsona who may fairly be said to dwell toother; that is 
a populous place;” and txie hour of closing public-houses therein 
will be eleven o’clock. We think that it may be possible to work 
this, clause; and that at least this plan ia aa feasible os any other 
that can be suggested. If no plan for drawing distinctious can be 
invented; publio-housea must remain oped evoiywhere until eleven 
o’clock; and wo are unable to convince ourselves that that would 
be^serioui fivil, . , . . 

The latest accession to the party of restriciioa is the great Mr, 
Thomas Cook; who writes to the TYmoi to say that he ukea iced 
tea; and finds it the ^^xnoet slaking” of drinks; and that in 
Toronto the drink-shons are closed at 7 p.m. on Saturday; and the 
streets are not iufestea with little smoking puppies,” os at homo. 


inmfBelent lepaiT; and overkiading of sbipi; is potribl^ true; 
does not adhct the axgimieiit of those who adc that iU mvenb 
cauiea ahould, aa Ibr aa possible; be put a atop to, O 
missiaiiets return to this point at the end of thdr SlM 
wliero th^ remark thaL ^^as fiir aa we hage bean abm 
aaoertaio; ue losssa of lijls and proper^ at sea which mn 


ascertain; ue losses of m and proper^ at sea which bd 
directly ascribed to nejriiigeiioe of the shipowner^ am tm m 
comparison ^th those vriilch are caused by subMaiMiii JMstat; eg 
by events over which the shipowner has no contnA” AO&isi:^ 
be true, and yet it is no reason why the negligence of a ahjnpwner 
in regard to matters over which he has contrd should not be pre« . 
vented or punished. TheohoerrationoftheOomxnisBiaiienisureleTant^ 
and mxsleiuiing, but it is importaot as a key to the lyMi in which 
they have approached the sulgeot The Preeident of the Board of 
Trade has stated that, under Uie recent Act, 294 ah^ were de» 
lained on account of defects in hull and equipments; ox which only 
13 were fit to go to sea ; 281 were repaired or bnrolmn up. Ijx the 
same period^ 22 ships were detained tar overloading; ana lightened 
to the surveyor’s satisAction. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the discretionary powers 
which have been lately bestowed on the Board of iSade render it 
unnecessary and inexp^iont to subject all Britirii ahipownert to 
the delay and annoyance of official surveys and inspectknia; and 
they suggest that tne Board ahould intenere only when thm is 
ground tor suspecting soma gross Tnismamtfement; and that^ 
when the case for detention appears doubtful; they should 
be content with giving a hint to the shipowner or manager 
that the officials have an eye on the vessol. The figures' 


THE CNSEAHTOBTHT SHIPS COMMISSION. 


WHWIIiaW MIO V>VV«US»U a>UU .XAIOU DJIUIUOUMS; l/UCjr VTUUIU JiUHWU DUUX i. VTAUVU UCTBCTl TCU VU MO UOMBUlOU ; MIU bUO 

work with the drink traffic. This gentleman is a fair sample of Commisaionors that they should be more careful hu an invidious 
the arrcMgant busybodies with whom; in an evil hour; Lord Aber- appeamnc^ which was perhaps not intended. We quite agree 
dare allied himself. Our poor German friend; with his washy with the Commissioners that the line which they suggest is that 
beef; and the Irishman; with his fiery whisky; are alike pro- which the Government ought to follow ; and it is of coarse desirable 
scribed. However; as America cannot do without Germans and that the Marine Department of the Board of Trade should bo rs- 
Irishmem she must take them as they are; and make the best of vised and strengthened; with ** additional nauticsi asabtance;” 
them, lx b a pity that biah(m should go in for a competition of and the help of a legal adviser exclusively attached to the 
intolerance with persons like w. Cook. As they are less ignorant Board. As mr as the direct action of the Government b oon- 
than he is. they can never bo so confidently dictatorial ; they will cemed this secsms to be enough; at any rate in the meantime. It 
never reacii the same sublime certainly of being right. b undoubtedly very important that roaponsibility should not be 

transferred from the shipowner to the Government ; and it is only 

' fair to the brge body of honest and respectable shipowners that 

TTm TTWQRAwmiTWY flWTPfl muiMTftRmw ^ plagued and injured V nieasuree which are 

THE UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS COMMISSION. required only for black sheep of the fiock. The great 

TT is necessary to connect the final Report of the Royal Oommb- object shoula he to make the reckless shipowner feel that; 

«A iion on Unseaworthy ShipS; which has just been issued; with if ho is not more careful os to the state in which his 

^e preliminary Report which was published in October lost The ships ore sent out, ho will be likely to sufier for it Ships are 
Commissioners had then arrived at the conclusion that many unsei^ not sent out in an unsound condition in order to ho lost, 
worthy ships were sent to sea, andthattherewas consequently a largo hut merely to take their chance of being lost To keep a ship in 
annu a l loss of life, hut they wore unable ** to offer with confidence proper repair and equipment is necessarily expensive. It is cheaper 
any recommendations on the aul^'ect.” being perplexed how to to go on working with on old ship patted up just enough to keep 
reconcile the precautions required tor the si^ety of snips Ydth ** the out water, as long at least as she has an easy time in quiet weather, 
freedom of Britbh commerce,” and non-interference with ^^the than to have her thoroughly repaired or to buy a new vessel.. 
inventive genius of the British shipbuilder.” and the property of Consequently the shipowner is disposed to take a rosy view of the 
British shipowners.” In other words, the CommisBionors seemed to condition and prospects of his ship. He persuades that 

suggest that; if lives could he saved onW by placing limitotions very likely she will get on all right, and even hopes she will, but 
on the right of shiphuildere to tiy how far they could go in the at the same time he cannot resist the consobtion of the reflection 

way of relieving vessels from all the conditions of stapility and that, if she does come to grief, he at least will be no loser. Tha 

safety, and thus nossihly restricting the profits of shipowners, Commissionors thomsolvos point out that at present a shipowner 
the sacrifice of life must just go on as before. It is im- can insure himself against every loss which can occur to his 

possible to read the Reports without seeing how much vessel, and thus becomes indifferent to its proper maintenance^ 

the tender consideration of the Oommbsioners for trading Suppose the owner of the ship b also owner of the cargo ; he 

interests has ovorweighed their concern for the preservation of insure the ship for the full value, ho can also insure the 

the crews. The (mening paragraph of the final Ileport prepares cargo, the freight, and ten per cent, profit on the cargo. Mr. 
us for what is to follow. It ia explained with tir^t solemnity Farrar gave another illustration of the tendency of the present 


us for what is to follow. It ia explained with mat solemnity 
that the safety of a ship at sea Auinot he secured by any one pre- 
caution or set of precautions ; hut requires the unceasing appuca^ 
tion of skill; care, and vigilance from the design to the unloading 
at the port of destination.” << She must ho well designed, well 
constructed, well equipped, well stowed, or she is not seaworthy. 
She must also he well manned and well navigated, otherwise all 
preoaudons as to her construction and as to her stowage will he 
unavailing.” On the face of it this statement is obviously too 
sweeping. It b true, no doubt, that a perfectly constructea and 


condition and prospects of his ship. He persuades himself that 
very likely she will get on all right, and even^ hopes she will, but 
at the same time he cannot resist the consobtion of the reflection 
that; if she does come to grief, he at least will be no loser. The 
Commissionors thomBolvos point out that at present a shipowner 
can insure himself against every loss which can occur to his 
vessel; and thus becomes indifferent to its proper maintenance. 
Suppose the owner of the ship b also owner of the cargo ; he can 
insure the ship for the full value, ho can also insure the 
cargo, the freight, and ten per cent, profit on the cargo. Mr. 
Farrar gave another illustration of the tendency of the present 
system. A ship is bound from London to Calcutta and back. She 
is lost in the Bay of Biscay on her outward voyage. In this 
case the owner, if he has insured prudently, though not 
exorbitantly, may recover the value of the ship at the commence- 
ment of the voyage, and the freight on the outward and homeward 
voyages, %vhile ho would be exempted from paying seamen’s wages 
from the date of the disaster, the expenses at Cmcutta, includmg 
purchase of provisions, and the expenses in Jjondon on the shipa 
return. So that, to this extent, the owner would actually he a 


prudently stowed vessel may he thrown away by had seamanship ; gainer by his loss. In certain cases an owner has been allov^ to 
Dut it does not follow that all the precautions which may have he^ recover fifty, and even a hundred, per cent, mow than the value of 
taken are altogether unavailing. It b quite posaihb, for example, his vessel. Here wejiave the source of all the mischief_thAt tha 


ave the source of all the mischief— that the 
rotected against loss, whatever happens to 


taken are altogether unavailing. It b quite posaihb. for example, his vessel. Here weAave the source of all the mischief— that the 
that a captain or crew who fail in a struggle with the difficulties of a shipowner is himself potected against loss, whatever happens to 
decb*oargo might on veiy well with a dear deck. The hoild of the hb vessol, and may even turn the loss intoprofit ^ 

ship, the state of the ropes, and the amount of bhour which has to How is this tendency to negligence and paraimony in maintamixig 
he done at the pumps must abo enter into the question. More- ships to be counteracted P The Uommissionersproi^ to the 
over, a harl ship b veiy apt to be connected with Dad seamanship, underwritets in the cause of humanity. They suggest that a ship-* 


A seaman who has to take bia life in hb hands evexy voyage is owner ehould not be allowed to recover hb insum^, whether under 
scarcely likely to he of a very high stop. It is dear, at Teast| a time or voyage policy, when it can be shown that he or hb 
thataDadly-constniotedandoverloaddll diip.with an indifierent agent has not' done everything reasonably within theb power 


scarcely likely to he of a very high itainp. It is dear, at Teast, 
that a Dadly-constnicted and overload^ ship, with an indifierent 
crew, is much more likely to go to the Dottom than a 
constructed and well-etowed ship with an indifihxent crew. It b 
justa question how far you can go in rumiinff risks; and the fewer 
the risfa^ the greater are the cEancoe of eafoty. Ahsolute safety 
b of course unattainable; and when everything has been done to 
give a ship a fair start, human mbmanagement or a storm may 
cause its destruction; hut it does not follow that therefore au 
raeoautions are uimeceiBaiy. The general statemefiit of the 
tbmikiisalonerB that a large part of the casualties at sea may he 
ascribed to preventable causes other than the fimUy cooatciiotibi; . 


agent has not' done^ everything reasonably within theb power 
to maintain the ship in a seaworthy condition^ that un- 
aenworthineas oocaafoned the loss. Thb would n^oulit he a vexy 
good p ovbt on, if there was any likelihood of its bsinff edibMedL 
An tUMha^tear, however, naturally wants to do aamoh busiinat 
aa pouribbi and he would he in some danger of findnw that he 
liua iu>t gbWng my quite so fiist as hb xielg^ibofufih iT ha spent 
Hioch'of'mtime in exposing the ddinquanebs of xesUese or dis- 
huibet imowners. In the first instance, m JbpMf it b tilie 
totereii underwriter that ihp htf hmam s ho u ld be 

Hmay be aseubb^ that Jm as. 




^ - 'JSfW|ifS' irti|Bcwrt)rtr took 


aatuMi mami 1)^ ^^saut immin 
iS^mTSS WlMdv Im amy m WiD Mn w fti& idvcDdige 

f i Ki^ jiff mwmtiit. Oathaaih^ft huA tao nadiMrwnter 
mujiifli. ^ b& oim 4k«^ aeocHtdiiittly. Thon thevo U the 

^ proeiieda of tlie 

TOTiItgfb Hfe If tliD at atako.^ But eaptauu of meedHknt 

w wOMittfltafforfto 1)8 vry lOdepeadant. IftheymakodiiBoultseB 
ahotttilmvipttnof a ahSpor too amountof oait^* they got a bad oame 
aiiiaafroiniati;aiidtliayaM themodreeTather OMpoi^toaMOttlato 
ooaawndbaiiooQfialb^. Th^truat that the weather will be good, 
aadofeiytiitiiigwillgo w^orperiia]^ tf theie ia a wreck, that 

no lim may oa loot, la the caae of the crew, however, thm ia 


vecy IHUe aa a aetoff agaioat the chance of heiiw drowned. Aey 
have no hope of any aim of extra profits, and their chief inte- 
rest ia to get their wages and be brought hack alive. The 
heat way, therefore, to counteract the tendency to reckless- 
neaa on the part of shipowners ia to atreng^en the seamen in 
lefuaiog to sail in a douhtfiil ship. There is a public opinion 
i^oag the seamen which has its innnenoe on the captain, a^ the 
<»ptem ia alao enooniaged to aaaome a bolder attitude towards hia 
employem when he knows that the men will stand by him. What 
then can be done to help the sailors in this respect ? 

The Oommisaioners projmse that the present ayatom of dis- 
cretionary survey the Board of Trade should be continued, 
with an appeal to two or more competent shipmasters to b^ 
nominated by the Shipping Muster or Collector of Customs. 
'Thus the aeamon will know that, if they liavo a good case, 
they have only to ^e notice to the Board of Trade, and 
it mil be talmu up. The Oommissioners further recommend that 
^*in analogy to the principle involved in tlie nth Section of the 
Merchant dipping Act Amendment Act, 1871, tlie shipowner s 
lial^ify fbr damage to property or person should 1)6 unliiuitod in 
cases where the death of the seaman or iho danger to person and 
property has been occarioned by tlie sliip having been sent to soa 
in an iinaeaworthy condition, unless he proves that he, or those to 
whom he conumts the management of his business, used all 
raaaonablo means to make and keep the vessel seaworthy*’; and 
that the shipowner ** should al^ in these cases bo made 
liable under l^iord Campbell's Act to the fiimily of the deceased 
seaman.** The meaning of this somewhat confused passage is, wo 
suppose, that, when a wreck occurs, the onus of proving that 
reasonable care was taken to send out the* vessel in a seaworthy 
condition is to be thrown on the owner. This wovdd be a very 
good rule; but it would be desiniblo that it should be 
more distinctly expressed. As tlio paragraph stands, there 
is perhaps a sup^stiou that a ship miglit in pure jier- 
versity send itself to sea in an unseawortliy condition 
without the owner or his managers knowing anything about 
it. Another recommendation is that every )ucn:haiit-ship 
should hare marked upon earh of her sides, amidships, a vortical 
scale of feet downwams from the edge of her main deck ; {tliat 
a note of the reading of this scale should be entered in the log- 
book after the vessel bas received her full load and is about to 
start on her voyage ; and that a record of it should also bo kept by 
an officer of Customs or the British Consul. This rule would also 
be useful as far as it goes, but it would rec^vure to be supplemented 
by other means for juacing on record full aud authentic infonna- 
tiOQ as to the condition of every ship at the time of departiure, 
which may afterwards be used against the owner in case of any 
disaster. It is also suggested that when a deck-load is carried, 
the quantity and character of such cargo should be stated in the 
log, and a copy of such statement left at the Custom House ; but 
the Oommissioners cannot screw up their courage to the point of 
proposing the prohibition of deck-loads during dangerous months 
of m year, except indeed in the case of timber, though they 
almost admit the necessity of a general rule of this kind. Mer-' 
duuot ships," they say^ would undoubtedly be safer if they were 
lightly loami and earned no deck carooes ; but a merchant ship 
ia a machine employed for earning f^ght." This ia the con- 
stantly reoumng rafWtin of the Heport. A ship is a machine for 
earmng freight; the great thing is to earn freight; first, 

and the safety of crews afterwards, as quite r^^subordinatc con- 
Bidaratioa. ll^ 


moleiklliie akib necMoiy to 

tiugulibmg these methodi. This 



ENAMELS ON METAL AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
mHE art of enamelling on metal is not of English origin ; the 
i Vrord enamer is foreign (Fr. an swfMfa,andGer..SWiwIs), and 
the teniis descartfaing the procesnte employed are foreigii likewise. 
The xemarkable colteorion now on view at SouthKenaington, 
chiedy brought together by meuio of loans, will no doubt imidor 
maiy pemooi^ fimBlitf J<^th ^ y tbeie prooesees, and 
may aren induce • ^ ^ such myiteriboi 

wrordaae Mamniy be well, be* 

Ibie noAdagthe oontento of^oaltee^ t04H4liiii what etiwel 
mampA. The vrord, no ae ^ h more faerie 

ilMui Mdre m its dgniflettto; Mi^^eh M." however, 
in some degree, nod eonohidea ftMt M ihi 

egnlied to eoat or dreoreSb ■eai1hniijSi|'-- 


•tsmaw eised .to ;d!ii|i^ 

>'OfAto nretid 'W' be 

y be aooQped Qu«ifldo emdttlho fliQaiU|l pdoie Mt 
into them, ana then melted ; 1 Siii Is eileiS|ito^ also SUed d 
«r^paryfie. Agait, the luHhoe miy him slender partltihus, 
doimm. of metal soldered edgewise on li».ond iiktemli;he- 
tweeu the partitions filled with enamel pasln re before uod Uu^ 
this is chmmtd. Again, the metal surfoM tts^ be tnmnaci #ith 
a design and a transparent enamel melted ovre lire thre lira dierign 
shows through ; this is dshfwetdilfo. Or,1aa%,Ltbetttetalfttay he 
left smooth aud the enamel applied with a biw or otbor too!, and 
then melted; this, tlie most frequent process, Is ttis 
enamel" Aa to the metal emj^oyre, pure gold or pm copper has 
been poi^dered best among European artists; eUveiiAot quits to 
good fbsmed metals and ireu have been for the most part shuiUSted. 
Enamelling processes, however, applicable to iron hava now been 
perfected, aud, as re^ds mixed metals, the Orientals have >oon* 
stantly employed various alloys of copper for the bssa of euameb 
executed on a larm scale than any produced In Europe. 

.So much for the material iUustrated in the coUeotion, and its 
methods of use. With resuret to the exhibition itaalf, It ainia at 
illustrating the art of enamelling on metel inore complotely than has 
hitherto toeu done. The result is, that objects have been brought 
together not merely of interest to the antiquary and collsotor, 
but often of high artistic expellenoe as examples of splendid deco- 
ration. Many of the specimens are valuable with that intrinsic 
value which human genius alone can confer on things inanimate— 
a value nut to be measured by market worth, though this lowest 
estimale is of such an order that more than a hundrre times their 
weight in gold would not represent the saleable value of many 
of weso admirablo works of forgotten or doubtftiUy known artiste. 
The range of periods embraced by the exhibition is wide, 00m- 
lueucing with the ib)miui,inoludii)g thuMediievaland lienaissauoe, 
and coming down to the modem work of Europe re weU aa of 
Japan. 

Little is leallv known of Roman enamel, and it has been 
questioned wheiler the Romans can bo truly said to have 
employed the process. There is no doubt, however, that tlie 
(ireoks used it to enrich their jewelry ; neither is there any 
doubt that under the Roman dominion the Celtic races were iu 
the habit of inserting onaiuol to give the oifect of colour to tlieir 
bronze porsoual ornaments, as well os to their horse-trappinui. 
Among the specimens here exhibited, a few small objects hmt oy 
Mr. Nesbitt are believed to be antique Roman; of those, two 
(Nos. 896 and 898^ are very interesting, being delicate oloisoniK) 
enamel, with a ricn lapi^lazuli colourou ground— a kind of work 
analogous to the Byzantine speciiutMis prosuutly (0 bo noticed. The 
other lU>man pieces— a rude ropresontatiun of a boar, and a small 
fibula — have so close a resemblance to the work pruaucad on the 
confines of Gaul during the Homan dominion by the barbarians 
dwelling in the ocoan,*^ that one is dispose Ato consider them either 
as importations to the imperial city, whictriiad become a great art 
emporium, or as close inutations of the somi-harbarous proviudal 
work. Of genuine Celtic work, at least contemporary with the 
last mentioned, if not earlier, is an interesting and rare specimen 
of cloiBonu6 enamel, the decoration of a horse-trapping fNo. OiB), 
shown by* Mr. Franks. Next in older may be mentumed the 
Romano-Oeltic specimens found near Bristol, aud lent by Mr. 
Edkins (No. 917). In some of the'm, notably in the Hue circular 
disk, is seen the application of a process wliion allies these enamels 
to the inlay work of Merovingian and Saxon artists. Small sections 
of vitreous substance, composed of minute coloured *'catu»" or 
threads, like the Venetian miUeflori glasi^ are cut transversely, and, 
being laid in order on tlie metal, are fused suffioiently to cause 
adherence to the surface without obliterating their delicate 
patterns. Similar processes occur In ancient Irish work, audi^mo 
down to comparatively late dates. 

Some links of the chain that should lead the art of enamel down 
through the dark ages are wanting in the collection, otherwise so 
copious ; the rare Byzantine work is, however, represented, as it 
existed about the tenth century, by Mr. Boresford Ilope’s pectoral 
cross (No. 901), a well-known and important (^imon of the 
doisonnd enamel of that school ; it came rrom the Bebrogo-Dumos- 
nil collection, and has been more tlian once engraved. The cross 
of cedar wood overlaid with ^Id belonging to the Museum 
(No. 897^ is another valuable iQuitration of similar art, Laving 
inserted in it portions of enamel of the same rare character. This 
was one of the treasures of Prince Soltikofi’*s coUeotion* 

These objects are, however^ comparatively small, and. Interesting 
as they may be to the antiquary, might be overlooked by the 
ordinary visitor. The productions of the early German and of the 
Limoges workshops exhibited, in oases near together are more 
striking, and amonj;^ thorn appear very important and valiiaMa 
examplre of medunval art. Interesting above others is the 
covert cup, eiborium (No, 88^, lent by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
not only for the elaboration 01 its details, but for the yioisritude i^ 
of its nistoiy. It was made in the latter part of the iwelfih 
oontury, most likely at Colom, perhaps in the workshops belong- 
ing to the monastery of BLEsataleon, and must have passed ear)> 
into Scotland, for it hre been tradiUonally regarded aa having 
belong to Kiiw Malooliii Oanmore, 1,056-10921 though this 
date, it moict beeamitted, ie inaccurate, bel^ probably too remote 
iflj n centuigr. li was, however, given by Mi^ Queen of 

to fife Jtonw fidfimr of BmnA hum whom it hna 

diMflittdsd In ita jmsient possessor; noi indeed unliuiired. but 
ievratbelera to a ftirsiilt of preaerVetifeoi and now it is placed 
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aide bj eide witb its fellow^ciip, produced doubtlees in Utm 
workshop end probibly the seme hand (No. 888). Tliii 
other, moxdiiy'tKmipIetelT preserved^^ » lent b]r the Bev. W. 
Brnikenriwi and o^iuuly with its conpaafon is most efaibomte hi 
workmaiiimlp and vivid and varied in colour. It is said to hmro 
or^inaSv belonged to Malmosburv Abbey, ond it is interesting 
to see tne two companion pieces ofooght together slier peiha^ 
seveii hundred voan* soparatiou. 

Near these fa placed the remarkable shrine or reHqnarj (No. 
886), in form of a ^saatine churc^ with domed top, obtomea for 
the Museum at the dfspersioD of the Soltikoff collection. It is also of 
Khefni^-Gormoo work of the twelfth century, and has had its 
share of vicissitude before Anding its present secular, but we may 
hope, secum, restingwplace at South Xennngton. Its ftrst^home 
when it come in its original splendour from the Cologne workshop 
was the monasteiT, ancient even then in t^ twemb oentunr, of 
Hooh Elteu, near fembricha, now Emmerich, on the Khino. Ilere 
it reroaiiiod, as Ikr as is known, undisturbod for upwards of six 
hundred years, tiE at length the tide of the French Ibivolution 
swe&d even to tho height of the Icmofy Bhenish convent Be* 
pubHcan soldiers, reared in tho relinon of pure Keoaon, were apt 
to show a convenient disregard for old-mahioned notions of 
moral^, and a profitable sacnloge was especially pleasant in their 
eyee. Qflaey hoped to possess themselves, besides other rich plunder, 
of the sacramental vessels, but the then abbess of the convent, 
the Countess Sahn-IloHFerBcheid, hid these lost, at the risk of her 
life, in the chimney of her house at Nieder Elten. The reliqua^, 
not being composed of silver or gold, but only procioiis to some for 
the sake of the relics it contained, to others for tho sake of the 
art, more prized than gold or silver, of which it is a memorial, 
woe disregarded by tnese practicol^minded robbers. It came 
into the possession of an old priest named Fool, of a religious house 
at Emmerich, lie ultimately ported with it to a certain Jew at 
Anhalt, who called it his Antique de cuivre,*’ but novertheleas 
knowhow to make profit thereby, and sold it accordingly to Prince 
Flonmtin Salm-Saon for ''200 dciis de France.” The Prince 
left it to his son^ Prkiee Alfred, who sold it for about 150/. to a 
dealer in antiquities of Cologne. Tho fame of the ancient treasure 
was now ^ro^ abroad, and Prince SoltikofT secured it at a groat 
advance of price, and journeyed himself to Cologne to ensure its 
aafriw. Otuer remarlmblo examples of German ^amplevd enamel 
sora tne fine altar cross (No. 884), the triptych formerly beloi^- 
ing to the Earls of Shrewsbury (No. 891), and the ciuiket (No. 
8^ lent by Mr. Beresfbrd Hone. 

Contomporaneous with the Khenish school of enamel was the 
early Limoges work, also champlevd, and having many character- 
istics in common with tho German. Of tins the collection 
contains good'examploS'-*-oaBkcts,crozier-heads, pyx^hook-covers, 
Ac. — carding tho art on to the fourteenth century (Nos. 789, 796, 
792) ; also interesting specimens of the rich-colourcd translucent 
enamel which was proqnced during tho same period os well in 
Italy os in France (ms. 815, 816, 793, 794, 826}. This last pro- 
cess flourished os an art when the cmimplevd method, which 
preceded it, had lost much of its early excellence. 

Is England, and in Scotland also, the application of enamel was 
early praetised with success; tho well-known Lynn Cum fbrmerlj 
shown at South Kensington, dating from the fourteenth century, n 
a fine example of the employment of trainlaeont enamel to enneh 
the goldsmith's work of xhht period ; in tW, os In most examnlea, 
the enamel is applied on silver, over which the rich purples, blues, 
and greens toll with brilliant efibet. ^ Tho " Bruce Horn ” or 
tenuxe^horn of Savemnke Forest has its cdlverH^lt mountings 
enricbed with enamels, hieluduig the arms of the l&ris of Moray ; 
it dates (torn the early part of the ibui’toenth century, and appoan 
to be Scotch work ; it was exhibited at South Kensington in 1862, 
Anotiiei' remarkable application of this translucoitt process is 
shown in tlie beautiful covered beaker (No. 795), one of the raiest 
spseiiiiios in the collection. In it the enamel is without bsek- 
gvomd, tbs various colours being separated ftom each other and 
aupported by delioato chkam or partitions of gold, so that when 
the emp is held up tho light passes through the oniunelled ^rtions 
of its aidsib base, and cover. It is an elegant q[»edinen of Gothic 
deriga, sod must have been the weriE of a most acoompEehed 
artist Orilini mentions having been shown FVaacis L a cup, 
amtetin his time^ wkidh appease by his description to have bem 
in a Eke nmaaer, the process being new to him and 
mimh eariting his interest. Anotbw (Specimen of dknmxu^ onam^ 
not vezT disUnt in date ftom the last mentions<j^ is seen in Mr. 

Boylsb pestoml aosa^ ssmi-tasiisfucent, and not wroimht 
au jmtt or t w ane p ent, as in the case of the beaatiRil but 
baeksd in^ tlto sKitb^ 

It is fiossibie that a liiik nmy be* wanting km in the dtfSh of 
entudol history. At sH evsats a gsfhxh time oesafs, for it was nob 
until the latter part of the ISfteem cenAtiQr that tham am ai 
Lismgee a aseoiid devdbpment of art in nmuM and a school ot 
artists whone woike have mado the mm of the town eotaUk 
The ancient proessne of ehsmplevd andtft^imd hadifild^ 
decMy, and the awthod of pelatiog, whi^nttimately attrined ex"; 
tmmmn delieecy «id peiftetion,was brought kto use. The 
e arites t efl^ite thtiSiseknm% Atilngbat littio aftarthe^inh^ of 
dm flftsiDth century^ afaow theiaiksiim of tits tnsnlassfttensaMli 
vdtiA wneeiM tiksm; immgm wetenmeh sti^llivfhd; 
igiP^fatilsttiiL” ssudt raised IW 

adM ieghw^eBati ef jvwidA ant 

atwUriitheiiitiiraMLJ^ 
tide mhoeii ^ ^ » t ti Sm 


miQr be noticed Sk. 55^ lent by Mr. K ilsbarf l« Me: }«ige 
plaque, the eeatie of a tslM^ representiM tlwwlMi^^ 
akwon^ it shows thattoelifco tone in the MhtiMwMris 
defeot oftbat period, it hsixiswtbriessegooddsid <dfltiti'bilB|hnit 
eombinatioii of cokswe whidi gives somewhat the sflbtit sftLthe 
fniDnmated page of e mlseal So much of the esify MmwrwiiMlt 
In this ftftmm thepaUletles of foilemfreeiy asedi iistiahi is 
shout 1490, No. 592 la mi eariy sperimee (thedtite cmtebM 
attached is not ooraw^, and in it tne disks of foil are enketivtiy 
employed. No. 596, Adoration of the Mi^, IbSamtiylatiie 
Be^ eoflectioii, and tho saoatt piece of the BieanA Vmhs end 
St. John with tlie Wy of Ohrist ^o. ji99),a» works^tf the SMl|r 
school; as are also No. 590, lent FHay,e tSMUl 

pisque enridied with intenae eobur, and two piecee (Non 6C6 and 
67^ fomhig one subject, thotigh hM hung apart 
The seeond and finmt period of the Linii^^es school is ipleadid^ 
represented in theeresent collection. (The hams of the Duke 01 
Marlborou^, the E^i of Warwick, Mr. Magniae, Oaptela Lsylaad, 
Sir Riehsra WaEaec, Mr. Napier, and others embit the worn m 
the chief artists of the schod. Toe series of portraits of very laiM 
size and of groat importance and intevest tbrmei^ hmt to toe 
Museum by Mr. Banby Seymour ore indeed abeent, basing been 
unfortunately sold out of England some time ago. sad bring eew 
in the bands of a French cmloetor ; the splenaid speoimene also 
which once belonged to Sir Budley Matjoribanks have ddianpeMre^ 
and in this ease irretrievably, having been burnt idler they had 
come into the possession of Sir Kichard Wallace, withothels of his 
treasures in the late fire at the Pontechmeon. Neverthriess the ' 
collection is abundantly rich, some thirteen large casee being filled 
wholly with the painted onamels of Limo^. 

The works of the later onaineUers of tlie l^)nieal1d finnily eve well 
r^resented, for in addition to the large picture bekaigiBg to the 
Museum (No. 629), composed of oi^teen plaques, wmw le not 
surpaseed by any productions of their period now in existsnee, 
other examples may be seen in No. 624, the lam oval <tirii by 
another of the artist's family, and in the fine pbu^ue (No. 6g6)repve- 
sentingtheKcco Homo, leut by Mr. Gambier Piunry, betides vsnons 
minor specimens. The work of Leonard Limousin, the greatest 
of the Limoges ai'tists, is well illustrated W most hnportant 
examples. The lo^ portrait (No. 673), 18 in. by 12 in., of Louis 
de Lorraine^ Cardinal de Oiiiae, is among the most strikii^, with 
the companion picturo of the same size, representing a kuiy, pro^ 
bably a princess of tho Tlouse of Guise. These are lent WMr. 
Maguioc; tho enamels which docomto the eari'ed-wood frames 
ore not all ancient, duplicates of two of them being seen elsewhere in 
the collection. lOarher than these remarkable p^raits, and of the 
highest interest for the elaboration of its artistic details, is the 
beautiful huntinn-hom, also belonging to Mr. Momiiac (No. 730). 
Rarity, that cardinal virtue in tho coUi^Wb eyes, lends additions 
value to this much-prized object ; it is, moreover, signed ht ihll 
and dated 153S, when the artist was about thu^yean of age. 
Tlie qualities by which enamel mainly asserts itself among art 
works, force ancf vividness of colour, are wall shown in tlusndhii- 
rable spedmeu, painted on the inner side in grisaille, on the outer 
in most brilliant tints. In the some case is another work of the 
artist most worthy of note, a remarkable portrait of Charles 
Tiercolin, Chancellor of France, a subtle-wed, andent num, with 
square, soft, white beard. The fine casket (No. 728), with aa un- 
explained numoffram supposed to be that of Mara^t of Valois, ia 

g iintod by Jeon Limousin, periiaps the grandson oftlie greater artist, 
ierre luiymond, or Rexinon (his name has ns many spelUngs 
as ShakspeBre's), a contemporary of Leonard Limousin, was one of 
the most prolific of the Liitif)geB poixrtera, working mnch in grisaille, 
and with great freedom amd^ vigour of execution, often, however, 
wanting in refinement. He m represented here by many speohaum 
(Nos. 6^,699, 700, Ac.), ahhou^ among the loaiia there is scarcely 
any masterpme of his skill. Of his work in coleitr the series of 
ovm piques painted witli Scriptural subjects gives a fitir idea. 

Sp^imens are shown of many otlmr enamellets who, Eke 
Raymond, were most snceessfiil in grisaille, sometimes he^taniiig 
the fiesh tints. Among them an example of the artist mown as 
" PSpe” is notable (No. 601), a large triptycl^ with sabjoet of St; 
Jdin the Baptist preaching it is romarkable the vigotous 
handling of the arabesques enriching its upper portion, the bladt 
ground of which, throws up tho ormunent with exceOent efibet. 
Of those artists who kvishod colour on their work, none perhapfi 
employed more brilliant tints or with moro gorgeous efle^ SSti 
Martial Oourtois, who wrought in the ktter half of the shtteenth 
century I two ^endid spedmeus of bis art Mw' bn BOtSoed--- 
Na 7 t 3 i belonging to Sir R. AVolkce, aiid No. W Mr. 

Ifagiriae. Both are large oval ditiiee, painted incohmra.wltiabhm 
^•wefidd richness not Burpaesed by any aneeiiiiaiis&i ths 
ttesiil^tB are most elaborate in d^T. on oii%Afolb ffttrf 
SHili»ii|!y wb Muses, ia leading a concert in. whi^l|<-qyii£itW|sriQti 
of the Ronaissnnee time us.can 

it the, Seven-headed R mH dP. 

fc are near], afife, anil 

frith grot^ue .demi-f 

ntiem. 
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iiBOntBi% ibiefty iulir. JouMbmutf^^ 
tr(Sb>l!9mirfbmWft<acAnyliuaf Pqt^ portiMte 

imfn.<dm id Atomy upe^nuWed for A^boruta 

iMMi imA 6xq]i»riie dftHcM^ of tolicb. ibeir Tmlooi ooeoiduig to 
dtorioApliMM^ ^ ia tbo liM emted iimtitorsi and 

•qM yAin on tbo ooeaajon of a lazga exbilntion, it nua 
jumaam. to an inganioas gpentleman wbo had pfoduoad 

iniBT ^crigjhBal PMdtotft^ lootongiiith latiafiusticm at thacataa 
&i uniioh hia own pKOduotkiDfi ware placed alnioat side bar aide with 
€ie woika of the mat aitiat whom he had ao shiUmly oopiedL 
tiie acxu-iiHlIaw of Petitott aided him muck in the 
neoeaaonee of hia minktuMjiuidproduce^ good work of hia own. 
In l^j^ttndi SSncbe, Boit» If. Btoo, and others worked well ; 
apec me na m the art of each of theae are ahown in the present 
collaetioni beaidaa th e pf oduotiona of more recent artiata. 
r The BMeraea and Kbton enamela, aa well aa the French and 
works whieh aoggeated many of them^ have, at their beat, 
but a]!gfat art valne ; they for the moat port ewhlt the defects of 
ddna painti^, whUa they want ita aaft tmusparencv. The caskets 
tout Mr. Field mo. 317) and hr Lady Eden (rfo. 200) axe as 
good Qxamplee of Ba&rsea worlc as one is likely to moot. 
Much older mn theseJbut, aa being KngHah, claaaed near them, are 
the enrions fire-dogs (^o. 345) of ^ early part of the aeventeenth 
oentoxyi tout by Lord Cowley, imd the caiidleatichs of tho aanio 
rude but eftoctive and duiahto onamel shown by the Earl of 
Tfarwidc (Pfo.^ 343). No doubt other similar sneoimena might 
hare been diainte^m firom countir houses, prooably frcm tho 
houadseepers* or the ktmber-ronins, but lew seem aa yet to have 
turned np. Lord OowleyHi spocuuons were obtained in Franoe. 

The enamelled jewelry, necklets, pendants, rings, &c., and 
objects of personal use Ahibited, invade sotue apecimoBs of ox- 
quisits worRmanship and of admirable art Notable among them 
fmd of unrivalled beauty are the collar of gold onamelled and 
jewelled belonging to the Countess of Hountcbarles ; the splendid 
ewer of Oriental sardonyx known as tho Cellini ** ewer, lent by 
M¥. BUrimfoitl Hope *, the gold missal eovor formerly in possession 
of Queen Henrietta Maria ; and Mr. FieliTs little book goid-covQi'ed 
and enriched with enamel of Engliali work, which was mode for 
Qneen Elizabeth, and is represent^ in her portrait at Warwick as 
hanging to her girdle. 

Littto space is left us to notice what really are in point of decora- 
tive ofTect as striking as any of the varieties of enamel exliibitcd — 
naimely, the ancient Chinese. These are for the most paili wrought 
by a ^ccss, combining the cloisound and champlevd methods, 
known and practised in China firom a remote period. Some of tho 
specimens are ancient, and arc believed to date from tho iifleeuth 
century. Among tho examples of early work may be mentioned 
the metal-mountod vase shown bv General Gsscoigne^o. 1065}, 
and the tall cylindrical vessel lent by the Queen (No. 1049^. 
Anotiier vase (No. 1052^, though of somewhat coarse execution, is 
on admirable example ot decoration in colour, such ns it seems now 
hopetoss to look for except in the East. Nos. 1056, 1086, 1095, 
1102, 1104, and 1 1 14 are also excellent. The most splendid speci- 
mens, however, are the two vases (Nos. 1086 and 1088} con- 
tributed by Lord Whomcline ; these arc dated, and were made in 
the last centniy. As an example of rich colour the lapis-lazidi 
ground on wtoA their ornament is shown is unrivalled for its in- 
teneo and brilliant tone *, it is moreover a rare colour, and is prized 
eceoidtngfy. A small but beautiful little viLse*(No. io93),boU)ug- 
ing to the Rev. Montague Taylor, shows the same rich deep blue. 
Tne case of eoAmeto mm Japan lent, by Mr. Itoyea shows the in- 
ffeniems art of that country to perfection. The forms oru quaint 
bat imgrneeftil, and the colour, though often very harmonious, can- 
not eompoth in decorative eflect with the more andent work of 
the Ch&eee. The skill, however, with which the processes are 
carried out Iw perfaMs never been surpassed. 

The exhiMtion wul remain open, we believe, untQ the autumn ^ 
ilaffnrds an cmpartuiiity auch aa haa not before been presented of 
eeeing wbaa tne art of enamel on metal haa produced iu very many 
coimtriea and ait nearly aQ periods during which it haa been prac- 
tise^ a coition OTers suggestions in art which it is just 

po^bls Biiay not he wholfy thrown away on the producers of 
obieota inlaindod to be decorative, as wril aa on tW i v uatroiis. who 
ojEmiwtdefaertionmiiiAaifl^ 
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nilpta Foraianenniay qf omae , 
thatUmy musttokuadwtlmi^^ tiast ttonnk ie Hub to do 
and plenty to opend tUa month $k Leaiaa*. The golden barveat 
must be xaapec in the next AC iMft aft aU^ and ewtaiitk 

the number and energy of the canati ef aarimia aatiaaalto is 
surprising. Thera are two hotiaea vaal aiaeopsnfim XtaUau 
opera at (eaat four nights a week; Aaa,tkara aik Ftenek IHaya 
at the Princessh TWtn^as a raguhir ibatiwa tba seas on ; the 
company of the Pkrislao YaudeviUe haaiB%ratad to the Queen’s; 
the plays of Racine end Coraeille are bring aoUd at theSt Jameah ; 
and a company firom Brussels is performhis at the 

Opera Oomiquo. All these chaxg^i^k jnnoeai, and 

prpiripally tor income on thrit bones end stafi, bsoMiftsthm 
cer^nhr ore not in London enough jmkn^ of Imewtodge imd lasto 
to like French plays and operas, and wuSag to see and hear them 
fi*om pit and gmlories. 

The results of this wild competition are prinfiiX be witness, 
although inevitable. There are %lu, Fargueil and hL Parade 
and an efficient companv performing VOmU ! 3 tm alnuMt literally 
to empty benches. It may be admitted that ourioaity is 
almost the only motivo that could take one to see the ]^y. Of 
^o actors we must speak with profound xesneet, and wisn that 
they were better enga^. But tne piece, although ft might 
received in Piois, is luanifcstly defective os a pdetura of American 
life when presented to a London audience, lliera have be»m 
so many attempts at adapting French, plays that we wonder this 
play has not been tmuslatad into EogGah, or rather into 
American. It is not particularly worth tho trouMe,, because 
even from the French point of vkiw it is ntll«r a poor 
affifur, but stiB it is the urodud of a dover and practised imnd. 
and a skilful adapter luces to liavo some good materiel to work 
upon. To us the most striking peculiarity of American lOdety is 
its speech, like our own, yet so dlfferant, and a play whldi, being 
written iu French, necessarily suppresses this feature, must appuar 
tame and inadequate in London. We think that this rather Uian 

S iy is tho^uo reason why it^does not strongly attract ^ndouors. 

ekens's pictures of American life are oxitravsgant and absu^, 
yet there aro so many touches of truth in them that they can 
never he otbirwise ttoin interastii^. We have all laugliod at ilie 
English uplord of foreign dramatists, although wo may never have 
met exactly his fellow in a l^ndon club or drawing-room. He is 
like ono of those caricaturtis where minute particulsn of dress and 
mannci* are exactly copied, while tho picture as a whole is a 
gross burlesque. If some clever Eimliah writer who knows 
Americans well were to take IjOhcIa Smn in hand he might pro- 
duce an amusing play. Ifo would not havo mucli to go 
upon, but still there would be an outline, and ho would not have 
to depend wholly on his own constructive skill, which is tho 
quality least common in English playwrights. It is perhaps sur- 
prising that so few attempts Imvo made to extract material 
lor comedy from American life and maimers. M. Bardou haa at 
least the merit of showing tho way to other dramatists, although 
ho has tmveUed only a short distance on it himself lb resmu^s 
his countryman who, having to write nn essay on the camel, went 
imd stmlied him at a uicnngorie. Tho actors have indeed taken 
pains to produce the outward semblance of American mim. The 
women, with the exception of Mrs. Ik'Uamy, might bo American, 
or P^ngiish, or anything. They wear as many fine dresses os conve- 
nient in the course of the piece, as is done nowadays in all theatres 
of tho civilized world. 'Die incidents have been pronoucoed out- 
rageous, and certainly the autlior seems tn have forgotten ttoit 
Saratoga i s not in the backwoods. A duel with revolvera oino iff the 
chairs, tables, imd mirrora of a sumptuous apartment appeami absurd 
to UB who know America better than Frenchmen do ; yet it is 
not voiT surprising that M. 8arduu, if he did take the trouble to 
rend a few American newspapers before writing tile play, bferred 
from them that »Sanitoga is in the backwoods, or at least so nour 
to them that the same proceedings are equally natural and probnblo 
in both localities. In the first act the colour is pretty broadly biid 
on, and the author’s opinion of America seems to that wi^h an 
, English naval captain pithily expressed as to ths natives of an 
island which he visited, " manners none, customs beastly.’’ After- 
wards the con versa tir}U is carriiMl on toss with the boots of the 
gentlemen ; and ns regards certain proceeding on a sofe, which 
have been said to bo improbable at a fiishionaole hotel, wo happen 
to rciDPinbor that exactly the sumo remark was inn Jo ns to an 
lOngliah play which lios been perforacd every night this week. 
The author seems to faavo got firmly into his mind the notion that 
Americans are grijai readers of D«ws|mpeni, and we are not entitled 
to blame him In^cause emo of tha penonners happens to have sup- 
plied himself with a copy of oar nmpoctable contemporary the 
Evening Standard^ which we caABot suppose if} be hugely circu- 
lated in America. 

We have not yet exhausted the fist of forc^ dramatic enter- 
nricee new eanying mi hi Loadon. Mr. BoaohaNtlt heir adapted a 
jrmoh ptoar to the Am:Ibhi stag^ and brought it, with some <if 


iris larig ft w to dm Osfaty Theatre, s^iite of so 



it eq^ few s qepes i . We chMS t&ls among 
fesrinphi^ -Itosaasielig pnees dfeigeri fer aeting kara excim- 
tteoH^ Migk, wmi rae can discover no other pretext, notoss tho 
ma gnin e en ee of the iqfeoletery can fimiiah one, for ebarguw half 
ift>AiribeM>fcenisn>;pfMferfwritoy ofObarlM 

llefeMwri m pSayn of eieiieg merit. We flunk very highly of Mr. 
Thoiiie% acting in n iUur whsea snfteBanfe to rare aai vtotonce 
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or Tutoirity wcmld be diatpewsiiiff. We onfy wiA to lay 
thrit ' aii wamolt friends could scRveelT dehn foit him 
that' he is better thiio the beet of Enffush acton in th^ 
favomite eertS; and we M to understand why more money should 
be ehatted forseeino him. If Mr. Boocioaiut seriously asks the 
public 10 pay more heeause they aare to see a greater jinaatiiy or 
superior quaii^ of silk or lace^ it is time to protest agai^ an im- 
pudent and dangerous pretenrion. Eioept Mr. Thome, there is 
no actor or actress in the nlay who is mote than reasonably compe- 
tent. We have neither desire nor capacity for critidsing ladies' 
dresses, and wo can only say that if, as appears probable, a good 
deal of money has been mnt in getting up Xsd Aitray, the result 
is not to our mind conspicuously suceessfol. We have heard of an 
Eiwlish lady who went for the first time to the magnificent opera 
at Milan, and^ after carefully scrutinising the whole arrangements 
for some minutes with a good glass, she whispered to her 
husband that the prima donna had on a cotton-velvet 
dress. This lady would now be invaluable as theatrical critic to 
a London newspaper. It was bad enough to have to occept dress 
and furniture as a substitute for literary and dramatic talent, but 
now a further outrage is inflicted, and we are asked to declare a 
profeienoe br paying a higher price for them. There is no obiec- 
tion to Mr. Boucicault or anybody else asking as mudi for tnoir 
wares as they can get, but we think that theatrical prices are high 
enough already, and surely a full house at half price is better than 
half a house at fuU price. It is impossible to suppose that there 
can bo either tho people or the money in T^ondon even in July to 
fill all the theatres that are open. Tlio sight of Mile. Fargueil and 
M. Parad^layiug to less than half a house is impressive and porten- 
tous. Mr. Boucicaiilt would hardly pretend that niacompany is hotter 
than that of the Parisian Vaudeville, and if it comes to dressing, 
French actresses will wear sny amount of splendid dresses that a 
manager may choose to pay for. It must be owned that Mr. Bouci- 
cault naa shown much skill in rendering an undeniably French play 
intalligiblo and interesting to an Fngli^ audience, fie haa^ so to 
speak, naturalised in America aud here an indisputable citizen of 
France. Tho duel, which is tho chief incident of the play, would 
of course be impo8si]}lH in England, and indeed tho adapter 
has discreetly retained the French names of persona and places, 
iiut tlie passions which produce the duel arc of all times and 
countries. The univorsahty of the interest of th<Ae scenes is 
well shown by tho fact that Thackeray in E$mmd has used 
the same device for saving the honour of a noble famUy 
by making the ostensible cause of the duel in I^icester Fields 
a* qumrel at cards, while tho real cause is the attention of 
lA)rd Mahon to the wife of Lord Castle wood. It would be 
difficult to speak too highly of the acting of Mr. Thome as the 
husband in these scenes. And it is perhaps more impressive be- 
cause in tho earlier part uf the play ho is heavy, or rather perhaps 
affects a lightness which makes him scorn so. Mr. Loathes does 
not act the lover badly, but it is unfortunate that whou ho is 
charged with cheating at cards he looks quite equal to it. The 
world will always distinguish between corrupting a man's wife and 
picking his pocKet. and it is a dubious compliment to an actor's 
versaiuity to say tnat he seems equally capable of either sort of 
villany. 

The irrepressible FiUe de Madame Anyot. declines to die and 
make room for a successor, and therefore another opera by tho 
some composer hns been brought out in French, while the original 
fkvourite still commands tho ears of English audiences. It is 
impossible to calculate on popular caprice, and therefore we will 
not predict that will not lake a place which 

perhaps may not soon oe vacant. To say that we have seen and 
ne^ comic operas that we prefenvd is nothing to tho pur- 
pose. The French have been very prolific of late years in 
this kind of amusement, and although the perplexed parents of the 
abducted ^irofia, tbe irascible Moor, and tho amorous Spaniard ore 
all very droU, yet our recollections of tho Grand Duchess and her 
Oourt,.of Blueoeard and his wives, and of tho gods celestial and 
injfen^ who danced to tho strains of Offonbach, are hardly yet 
efiaced. It may bo remarked that the merit claimed for the 
costumes of this opera depends not nier^, as in some of our plays, 
upon the cost, Wt upon the designs. Ine got-up of tho pirates 
wko abduct Glrofla is a work of art, and the burlesque Othello 
with tlie curved talchioh who has lost her, and Adnriral hlata- 
moros with the nodding plumes who brings her back, are figures 
not soon to be forgotten, 


REVIEWS. 


fROtrOK’S BHOllSH IN IRELAND.— VOIA II. AND 111.* 

W HEN we reviewed the first volume o( this work a year and 
a half agot, we found ourselves a good deid puufed, both 
by the difficulty of msUng out the object of the woris end by its 
utterly chaotic arrangement. In tho two remainiiig volumsa 
yriii6h we have now before us Mr, Fronde comes a good deal 
nearer to the form of a regular narrative, and it is munh dciiar 

* Tie JMri in Ireland in the E^leentk OaUm, JhrJi 
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what the object of the book is. Tho book k an .. 

against all Hheril g o vew ma ot in Irriand, wiih oocarioftsl- llnwa. 
dealt by the way against any kind of Ubeial 
anywhere. It is a yet 'liriler setting forth of the aoette 
Tiunsymachostbss was lo be found in the first voihime. JwnVt 
the doctrine that might nadies right--exeeplu of ooum, whna 
might is on the aide of an Irishman— is nowh^ ^ cWkviil 
forth in so many words as it was in tbe first vohimi»£ Ini the 
doctrine is still more dearly wmked out in the nsaaova. Mr» 
Fronde's doctrine dearly is tnat Ireland is only to be govcnied by 
the sword, and things lookevsir and anon as if he held that the veot 
of the world could only be governed with the eword aJao. The 
mdn position which runs through everything is that all eanesan o n 
is folly \ coercion must be the only rule. If not every nativa 
of tho island, at least every one who professes the rdklon 
of the vast majority of the natives of the islaiid, is to be mpt 
beyond the pale of political rights : to deal with him ssanmidliisiy 
feuow-salriect, to Mmit him to rarliament, to give him the dec* 
tive franchise, even to iblax the penal laws against his n^on, 
are all, in Mr. Froude’a creed, instances of folly, Mr. Froude has 
nothing bnt bard words for eveiy Lord-Lieutenant or other dvil 
officer who was ready to treat those whom he was sent to govern 
with kindness and consideration } he has nothing but hard words 
for every military officer who showed any signs of mercy towards 
enemies who, however misintidcd, were at Mst fellow-men and 
fellow-subjects ; he has notning but hard words for every earlier 
historian who has written of the times with which he has had to 
deal under the idea that an Irishman was entitled to have his 
feelings consulted, and that even a Odt or a Papist might have 
wronffs to complain of. Tlie picture is indeed somerimes 
\'ariea by declamations against otoers besides the native lUsh', 
Mr. Froude has his fling, and not without cause, at the ab- 
sentee landlords, and at tho jobs 1^ which people who could 
not be decently provided for in Finland were provided fiir 
by Irish offices or Irish pensions. He allows that the narive 
Irishman, when well treated, is faithful and aflectlonate to ms 
master ; he allows that, when put under discipline, he a 

good policeman and a good soldier ; but tbe passages in which 
Mr. Froude thus, ever and anon, fells away into reason and feimess 
serve only, by tneir incon^iity, to set forth more strongly the 
blackness of his general indictment n^inst tho Irish people. 
Mr. Froude's inconsistencies on this head have already been 
pretty fuUy pointed out by Mr. Lecky in a late number 
of MacmiUanfa Magazine, It is enough that they should be 
pointed out ; wo have got beyond the range of argument 
when wo have to deal with a writer who on the one hand lays 
down the rule that no Irish Roman Catholic can under any cir- 
cumstance ever bo voluntarily loyal to a Protestant Government, and 
yet admits that, under the pecuuar circumstances of policemen and 
of soldiers, Irish Roman Catholics have been found eminently loyal 
to Protestant Governments. These tuiiiablo mistakes, these occa- 
sional floundering into a better state of mind, may show that Mr. 
Froude is himself better than bis own doctrine, but they leave tbe 
genetid teaching of tho book where it was. The main sum of that 
teaching is tho uselessness of concession in Iri^h q flairs. If we 
were to look on Mr. Froudo's book as a serious history of past 
times, it would be off tbe question to ask why Mr. Froude should 
have chosen to set forth this particular doctrine at a time when so 
many concessions have boon made to Ireland, and when reasonable 
men are waiting to see wbat^ the final result of those concessions 
will bo. If Mr. Froude's object wore simply a trulhftil record of 
tbe events of past times, he might answer to questions of this kind 
that history seeks truth for its own sake, and cannot be responsible 
for the resmts. But it is impossible to look on 'Mr. Froude's woik 
as intended to be simply a truthful record of past events. It is 
plain that he is throughout thinking for more of the present than 
the past^ that past events ore looked at by him almost wholly 
as teaching a practical lesson, aud that that practical lesson can 
only be that Ireland ought to bo dealt with, not as Moaon- 
able statesmen of all politics have long agieed to deal with 
her, but as she was dealt with in the good old days of 
Protestant ascendency. Mr. Froude's book is in fact a pamphlet 
in condemnation of every act of just or liberal policy wnl(£^ haa 
been done towards Ireland for the last ninety yean. It is 
08 such a pamphlet, not as a sober history, that the tx^k must 
really be looked at ; and when wo look at it in this mv|it Is pei^ 
fi^tly feir to say that Mr. Froude has chosen a most iliM|roin^ 
time for putting forth the doctrine w hich can have no lesuR but 
that of ftirther irritating a large class of our fellow-aubj^, whom 
wise men of all parties, while refusing unreasonable rnMnands, are 
striving to concilmte by every fair nua reasonablo 
When a man sits down to write a so-called hisiaxT in this finune 
of mind, especially when he hns to deal wi& a hhiory so fiill of 
erime ud I^W as that of Ireland, it is vwy sdmr fer hihi th 
mafcs piit hf| oa^ We were going ti say ttiatk xifieiModtY n 
Bttfetolg^haiMihng, butm^ 
of ]l|*B(Oiide'sam(xrity in hfe paradox 
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m^rmarit Irr iterfH mr mo^to tew inJteeaa. ftooi ten^ 
P>;i Vp^ - ^^r niffri'm ^ of te oteaa of wdlndiuali aa the 
tstimm rf wite olaawNi, a>id te qteaa of abnaea aa tlia erimcaof 
tha wMa wte* Mieaiiwlilla tl»a orimaa doaa againat Xiiob^ 
may boalawodter, talladuite itenljaii^^ wlum 

thm iamFoMo^ of an emmaoy and ]M«£d ovar aa a painful 
auttet i^Mtefa ia nano. £a te way tha same kind of actions 
Siuay ba dwbUod on aa tefol crimaa on the ooa sidd^ while on the 
o£w they may ha B^tly trip^ over as, at worst, acts of a 
rSghtaona aomily wfcm miff pouiana now and then have gone a 
little too te Ss this way HkTionae oan vei^ easily put to^thor 
a spulitensowiiig piotoie of crudties dono ly Irishmen, It would 
of oouraa ha just aa ea^ibr an Irish writer to put together a 
pictuin just as aonl-hartmmg of crualtiea done to Irishmen. And 
ea^ of the piotuiea takan alone would be aa un&ir as the other. 
Only, in te long tala of evil on both sides, we roust in common 
fiurness rememher that at least it was ^aot the Irish who 
began. And, as we said a year and a half i|a, Hr. fVoude, who 
grudging^ admits Lrishmeii to be partakers of hiunan nature, 
eannot uiuly jadgh tea by the seme standard by which be iudges 
men of a superior race* And we must never forget the real diifer- 
ence between oteae done in the madness of rei^ons or natiouid 
^tied and orimaa done from merely personal motives. It is certain 
that Crimea of the fonner kind do not aflect the whole moral 
nature of the criminal in the aanie way as crimes of the latter kind. 
This in no way justifies them ; it is rather the great evil of reli- 
gious or natldiial hatred that it often leads the noblest natures into 
irimeiu fri strict morality it is a ^^ter crime to have a hand in 
such deeds as were done in the Irish Ilebellion of 1 798 than to 
have a hand in any 6f the personal crimes with which everyday 
iuatioe is concerned. This is one of the cases in whic!h the 
lessor crime needs the worse man to do it. Wo can believe 
that flogging Fitmperald,** whom Mr. Froude tokos some jmins I 
to whitewarii. may have bMii a just and estimable man in dealings 
with men of nis own race and creed. But we can believe exactly 
the same of many of the rebels who piked innocent victims 
at Vinegar Hill. Wo must remember also how easily the com- 
mission of crimes under emotions of this kind liuufs t(> their 
habitual commission, and how easily both the irrcgidar patriot and 
the soldier who is sent to put him down may gradually degonomte 
into common ruffians. Au these things must bo borne in mind in 
weighing the conduct of men enf^ed on citlier side in a civil 
striie. But they are all forgotten in Mr. Fipudo’s easy process of 
saying os much as he can about the evil dot»ds dono on emo side, 
and as little aa he can about the evil deeds dono on the other. No 
doubt this way of writing gives something of the glitter of romattco 
to Mr. Froudeb narrative. By its side, such a narrative os that 
of Mr. Massey, who, in a plain way and without uiuoli rhetoric 
or descriptive power, honestly records the crimes of botli sides 
without trying to justify either, seems soinewbat tame. But, 
on the whole, Mr. Masseys way of writing history is that 
which doeir most to serve the main end of history, that of 
recording the truth. We should say t^at do one ought to read 
]Mr. Froudeb account of the rebellion, especially the part where be 
slurs over the crimes which were done in putting down the 
rebellion, without turning to see what the plain talc of Mr. Mus.4oy 
has to say on the other side. To take one ca.^ out of many, it 
would 1^ just as well to compare the two or three lines in iuverte<l 
commas— we know by this time the value of ^Ir. Fronde's itivurU;d 
commas — ^which Mr. Froude gives to the execution of Sir Kdw ard 
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that he has bseu at ten. It is when Mr. IVote puts on a look 
of wisdom that might rival Lord Tharlow tet we meet keenly 
frcl that we are deslmg with one who, 1^ hh eWtt eteteou, took 
to writing histo^ only hecanie be had nothing peartieuMr to tev 
On some speeial points in Mr. Froudeh nattetive wi mean te 
speak more fully in another article. We will now only esf a ww 
words as to his treatment of his subjeet sa a mere Utaraiy effort*' 
In reviewing his first volume we pointed out that, ail compared 
with his earlier work, there was a prriisworthy absenee 0i tet 
namby-pamby way of writing which we briieye ihnt some people 
admire. The present volumes are sttU more free from it, and 
this is so fiur a gain. But it is Mr. Froude's ill kufit that 
whenever he tries to be good, he commonly succeeds only 
ill being dull. He does reidly better when he lets the 
natural 'man speak alter his own natural fashion. Now 
that Mr. Froude is content to oast aside metanhors and 
parables, we see more plainly how little he knows the art of 
telling a story in a clear and instructive way, and how heavy and 
inancurate is the construction of many of bis sentences* We can- 
not help comparing him with Lord Macaulay. Mr. Floude, like 


even in the most trying times they did not forgdt that there were 
such things as justice and humanity, ore as honourable to them as 
the kindr^ sneers with which in our own time Lord Canning was 
assaaled in the same cause. 

1^ much for Mr. Froude*s doctrine about concession and coercion 
as applied specially to Ireland. But it is perfectly clear, os 


Mr, Lecky has remarked in the article to whicn wc have already 
referred, that it is not merely in Ireland that Mr. Froude would 
be well pleased to set up the dominion of naked foi'ce. His sneers 
at liberty, at liberal ideas, at the theory of Parliamentary govem- 
ment as understood in most conslitnrional countries, are almost os 
thickly strewn through the book as those constant sntn^rs at ** Irish 
ideas * whidh can have no object except to insult Irishmen, and 
thereby to increase the difficulties of l^lisbmen in their relations 
towards Ireland. In these volumes, as in the one which went before 
them, Mt* Froude has taken to a way of putting forth sayings 
about political matters, the resulto of experience, and the like, with 
so much of sententious solenftufy that they might often easily 
mitedte^ unwary reader into the belief that Sir. Froude had 
r«i 4 hiitoiy and had thought teut politios. Wheii theee stately 
uttennoes emne to he looked into, they are commonly found to 


define all persons and places with the utmost clearness. This X 4 >rd 
Macaulay always does. The first time he mentions any one be 
gives such a description of him that we are sure to know him again 
tho next time we meet him. This is of oourso specially noedfru 0) 
the lesser actors in the story, and nearly all Mr. Froude*a actors 
are lesser acUtrs. Of one or two persons, especially of his fovouritc 
Fitsgibbon, afterwards Earl of Olare, ho does give a description, 
but it is by no means his rule to do so : and he never takes care to 
make his stoiy clear by mentioning tue various promorions and 
changes of titles of the several actors in the way in which TiOrd 
I Macaulay does. Tliere is, for instance, a member of the Irish 
Parliament whom Mr. Froude Ims to mention several times, and 
whom he always speaks of by the familiar name of Tom OonoUy 
Mr. Froude may be on such intimate terms with Mr. CunoUy as to 
speak iif him as Tom ; but wo do not feel that we have any 
right to do so, at least till Mr. Froude has done us the honour 
01 a formiU introduction, which ho nowhere does. AVe first hear, 
not of “ Tom,” but of ** Thomas Conolly,” in a list sent to Engird 
in 1771 of “ membors considered os friends who have voted 
Government.” In p. 156 wo find “Tom Couolly” in a list 
which Mr. Fronde gives of “ the patrician pstuido-patrlots, the 
landed magnates, who wero allied with the English aristocracy." 
In p, 239 ** Tom ConoUy ” in the Commons is bj^keted with tlie 
! Buko of Leinster in tho Lords, and so hu goes on being mentioniMl 
several timcH, but with no account of who ho was or why Mr. Froude 
speaks of liim so familkirly. AVe are so sorry to find that the h’st 
time ho is mculioned, iu Vol. hi. p. 113, “he was drunk when 
hu rose to speak.” 

Another person who plays a oonsidurablo part iu Mr. Froude*s 
story is also brought before us in the sanio dull and vagiio kind of 
way. In Vol, ii. p, 14^, we find in the year 1772 l^ord Harcourt 
coming over as Lord-J-aoutenant, and Mr. Froude adds that “ with 
him came a satellite vci^ far more interesting than his primary, 
tho socreiary John de Blaquiore, himself a Colonel of JJragoons. 
descendant from a Huguenot lamik, who had come to Etmlanu 
at the lieginuing of the century.” Hero Mr. Froude falls back into 
his old metaphoiical style, forgetting perhaps that tho application 
of the word satellite to n star is itself a metaphor. Moreover, it is 
only chronology which helps us to sf^e whether Mr. FrOude means 
that it was the Colonel himself or his forefathers who came over 
to England in tho begiiiiiiug of the century. At this stage the 
Secretary figures in the headings of the pages asColuiiolBlaquiere. 
lu p. 153 ho sptsiiks in the Irish PorUament^ in p. 176 he 


appears as Sir John de Blaquiere; and in p. 394 as Blr John 
Biaquioro. And so ho goes on indifFerontly BLiquiere and Da 
Blaquiere to the end of the book. At what stage he was knighted 
or baroneted, whether ho did or did not divip the French prefix 
to his nnnio, how be was at onco provided with a seat in the Irish 
Parliament, are all matters about which Mr. Froude loaves us U> 
guess. To bo sure, by the easy process of turning to a peerage, we 
find that Sir John de 1110911101*0 beenrao a K.O.H. in 1 774, afterwards 
a Baronet, and lastly in 1800 an Irish Baron. As for bis 
anco, and that of other Sucre tariits, in the Irisii rarlin^ 
ment, it was doubtless cosy to find a seat in such a Parliament 
for any Oovuniniont oflicial, but we feel quite sure that Lord 
Macaulay would have told us exactly tho way in which it was done, 
and would have made things clear about the other suuillor points 
also. Through the whole coiime of these volumes we have had 
constantly to took back to find out who people are and whether 
they have ken spoken of before. With Lord Macaulay this nevor 
hatmens. 


i tef e d note of*^« ^ FaSwnwtaiy 


I in another lurticle we propone to go through some of the special 
points in Mr. Fronde's narrative which illustrate the goneiaJ chn^ 
f meUr which we have given of the book 
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LORD HBRfiEBT OF CVERBURY.* 

M OBAKLES be IIUMUSATIim giroi lu in ibii little 
a hook an iotereeUiig atudy of a -mntx who baa perhapfl 
heen too amch negloctoA We are tolerably familiar with Oeoii^e 
Heehwrtii hat few of the p^th admiren tuamahvi that he wae the 
hrothar of the Buppoaodorigmator of Enolieh Beum unkee to draw 
•ome piouB moral from the contiaBt. Lord Herbert of Oherhury 
ha% however, mors than one claim up<m our atl^tion. When 
Horace Walpole diaeoverad hie aatobiography,in 1763, be read it, 
with Gray, to amuae Lady Waldegrave. and aaye that they “ could 
not get on for laughing and ecreai^g/’ It was puUisbed at tlic 
Stiawbenry Hill Proar, with a dedication and a prefree ; the dedi* 
eation being intended to Ratter the proprietor, Lord Powie^ into 
cooseut to the publioation ; and the preface to allow the intelligent 
leader to sea that Walpole was not really Wnd to the absurdity of 
the perfo iman oa. The reader, he said, would discover to his 
sstonishmont that ** the history of Don Quixote was the life of 
Plato.” Herbert was not quite a Plato ; but the phrase is suiE- 
ciaatly ehaiacteristic. Other writers of more philosophical power 
than Walpole have spoken respectfully of lierbert's abilities. 
Hallam sssiima to him a priority in order of time, and a 
respectable piacsa in carder ot ability, amongst English meta- 
{hTsioians. Coleridge notices him with respect, and bir 
William Hamilton says that it is'* truly marvellous that the spocu- 
latioas of so able and original a thinker ” should have been ignored 
by later writers of congenial principles. Leland, long ago, gave 
htm a bad name by placing him first in the list* of Deists \ and 
pwhaps this evil reputation contributed in some degree to depress 
aim below his proper rank, as a similar injustice was done to the 
iscompantbly higher reputation of Hpinoza. There are, indeed, 
other reasons for the ne^ect into which he has fallen ; but we may 
be obliged to M. de Rdmusat for his careful study of one of our 
asfldeom reputations. 

The contrast indicated 1 :^ Walpole gives a piquan<7 to Herbert’s 
antobiompby. The Quixote side of the writer appears roost con> 
mcuously m its pages 1 but we are also able to see enough of the 
rato to make a toleraoly comnloto portrait of this original figure. 
Lord Herbert, in fact, was a character such as could only be de- 
veloped under very special conditions. Ho wm one of the transi- 
toxy forms between the old feudal noble and the modem ilM 
Hjentleman. His ancestors bad tbn^ht in every civil war, and in 
times of peace employed tbemselveB in hunting down outlaws in 
the frstneases of Wales. He was as ready with his sword ns the 
best of them, though his martial spirit had to satisfy itself rather 
in duelling than in active warfrre. He was kniglitt^, as he tells 
nBp with the old ceremonies and taking the old oaths, ^Miot 
muike the romances of knight errantry.” And he tried to 
act in the spirit of those romances with sufEcienl vigour 
to show that the satire of Ourvaotos must have had n %’ery 
intelligiblo point for his contemporaries. The road knight 
could net have been more punctilious and eager for adventures in 
season mid out of season, boon after he was knighted, a Froach 
gentleman playftiUj snatched a riband from a little girl of ten and 
put it in bis kat. Lord Herbert at once saw bis chance ; and went 
through all the forms of a solemn quarrel with the utmost serioasness, 
thbiking himself obliged thereunto by the oath taken when he 
was txum Knight of the Hath,” In Paris he met Halagny, a celo- 
bcated duellist of the time, and was evidently made very jealous 
by the fryoiir with which ttie ladies of the Court regarded the bre- 
eater. Some time after be mot Halagny at the siege of Juliers; 
and after Bomo bravado the two heroes walked up to the bulwarks 
af the town with three ear four himdred men firing at them. 
Herb^ declares with great oouiplacency that Balagny ran buck 
stooping, whereas he wmked alter leisurely aud upright,” Not 
eontem with this, he soon challen^ Lord Widden to a duel ; and 
In order to fight it borrowed a norse without leave from a Bir 
James AreskiB, which produced him anotbeor clmllenge ; whilst 
unable to bring about either duel, he felt himself in American 
phxase ^^spoWng frr a %ht,” and therefore amiably proposed 
to Bala^y to Jght a third duel in honour of their mk- 
tremtot^Balagny put him off with a jest, much to Herbert’s 
disgust ; and, Indeed, it would appear from his constant frilura 
to bring any of his numerous ciu^onges to their natoral result, 
either dm^is oontempomrics considered him to be afif^tly 
or that he was rather a doser relation of Bobadil Hias one eoulo 
wish. He did, however, succeed in gettiinr into a desperate fi^t 
with a Sfr John Ajrea; at one point of which Herbert, accordmff 
to htt own aeoemnt. was beetnding the nnluclcy Sir John and 
stsiliniig IbrioiisW' at him with a fragment of a sword, broken at a 
foot from the hilt, whilst every time be lifted his sword to strike 
he warded off the blows of two otbsr asodlants. In short, Lord 
Herbert would have been qualified to join the 
at' Dumas, and regards h& psrfrxmaaoM withinfikito eompkeeacy. 
As ou ambosaadof, and espemaUy an amhassadcr from the not veiy 
martial James L^wae would have theogM him a Utfrs out of 
piaee. He wee ndhst toefrnd of laying hia hand upon his sword; 
and the diidoniatiB expedient which oceuxa ^ him most notuxilly 
is to a trumpet to the Minister of the French King ** to ofiRif 
tSm the combat’^ Aau we have said, however^ Lord Herhirth bnin 
wasvfb&of soaaetUng'Viaeh hatter ffran mere fixenmtiim kMmdo. 
9is panotiliousness as a duellist was od^ hkmdsd 
mole stiitable for a professor. According to BCr. Herbert Snaw 
ha weald hn an interesting exam|df the process bfdifiRBienaalaon. 


* XoidJSrvrfrrIck Cht/bnfy, 


Par Cto ds RdinttiMt Pirhs iWttfr/A 


mk ofmtinie tim khsaaeteie of bully, of ftm fsnfltoML and of mail 
for leami^ have beeoaas so distmet that eondfrmtm^ rave. 
In Loid Herbert weilndfhesedifieieBt^fpesharmoateiidfr 
and tempering each otiim. He is as partioiAw ah^ hit Latin 
style as about a rigid observance of m etiqiietiiriM eoMa or 
camps. Jn hss resuKNCt upon educatio]i, whhm atw iigr tm means 
devoid of sound sense, he insists equsl^ upon the advintsgm of 
learning Greek and of iidiiig the gmt hovse, and tedw; Hh is 
very proud of his qnaBficatlons in the last axt, and thimgh he wfU 
not speak ''TaiiigloriottBl^,” he adds that nobo^wrar imdttstom 
the use of his weapofis better, or used them more dextevouri^ on 
all occasions. He is equally peoud of his medical hnowle(%n, and 
besides numing over a longibst of the Pbarmacopciias in hfr study, 
and the authors whom he Imb read, deehures toat ha has hiUBUM 
worked some mairellous cum by means of a ^ haxie nut of a owv 
tain rare receipt,” a decocHtioii of roots, and other deFloes, of 
which he xmioitunailely retains the aeoi^. It is ehamdaristic 
that he regards the study of jiidicisl asWology as fit'onfy fo 
** general prediction” iimarauch as particular e v ents an "iimtlier 
intended by or c&na collected out of the stem.” 

With all his failings, Herbert was a man of gemdiie vigour, both 
of intellect and character. According to his own account, one of 
his first inquiries when be learnt to spoalr was bow he came 
into the world. The philosophical tendency tons indicated 
survived, and induced him to compose two treatises, of 
which M. de Itomusat has given a careibl anafysis. Yfe cannot 
quite share the surprise expressed by W. Hamilton at the 
neglect into which th^ had fallen. According to tost high 
authority, with whom M. de Ib^mnsat entoe^ ugreas, Heibm 
gave the most distinct statement which had hitherto (f* I miffht 
almost say which has,” adds Hamilton) appeared, of toe doctsone 
of common sense, afterwards characteristic of the Scotch school of 
philosophy. The importanco to bo attached to tois ^stinction 
will of course vary according to the view which he taken of 
the value of that philosophy. Hamilton and M. de l&nuSat^ who 
aceimtB the French version of toe doctrine, naturally esomate 
Herbert’s merits verjj highly. But, however this may be, the 
neglect r>f his speculations seems to be easilv explicable. Herbert’s 
exposition of tne theo^ is trammelled by a peculiar fystem of 
psychology, couched in language which has long been obsolete, and 
of which It may safely be said that it has long been antimiated, 
though students may find it worth while to follow M. de 
Kdmusat’s careful aud detailed statement. The doctrine which he 
shan?d with later thinkers has been sufilcientlv eiwunded by 
them without this encumbrance, ami it is, tnerefore, natural 
enough that they should have superseded his labours. Wo cannot 
here go into his analysis of tho human faculties, which 
has nothing hut an antiquoiian interest. The main object 
of Herb<n*t wns to discover certain common notions, divinoly 
implanted in ever}’ human being, and therefore possessing a vufidity 
superior to any empirical ^eralizations, and providing toe tests by 
which the i>peratiou.s of the imderstauding or the ** disouirive 
faculty ” are to be judged. 1 1 is enough to say that these primary 
truths nra to bo lUstinguished from the seconwy by iKio six cha- 
racteristics of priority, independence, universaKty, certainty, neces- 
sity, and luiinner of fonnation. By tho lost phrase he means that 
their validity is intuitively recognized so soon as they are pre- 
sentod. This doctrine is of course frmiliar in many later pmlo- 
sophies. Herbert used it chiefly in a religious sense. Belaid 
down five principles having tho required , character, which, as 
he thought, were 10 bo discovered in every religion in the world. 
These imi the doclriueH— that there is a God j that lie ought to be 
worahipped ; that virtue nnd piety arc the chief parts of His 
worahip ; that we Hbould repent of our sins ; nnd that we shall ho 
rewarded and punished both in this life and the next. A book on 
the religion 01 the Gontilos is an attempt to perform the task 
which Oudworth afterwords attacked with much wider learnum — 
naraoly, to show that all the Gentile religions, vriiito with um 
of course moans tho pagan religions^ implicitly recogx^ toese 
principles, though defaced by an accretion of gross superstition. M. 
do R^musat agrees with the general theory tost the doctrines in - 
question are intuitively perceived and have a divine autkority. but 
pronounces Herbert’s attempt to show their univenalify in a 
geographical and historical sense to be numtory. The old ques- 
tion anses whether much is gained by deemring a prisoipile to be 
self^vidcnt and implanted in all minds, when you are feroed to 
admit in the same breath that a vexy laige proportion of 
human race have never perceived it. It is, howeverj^ enougli |o 
say that Herbert’s theory seems to justify Leliuid^ visw of his 
lotion to toe later Deists. Ho did in fact attempt to omto a 
natural leKgion which was independent of xevefrti^ thou^ fra 
tekea some pains to show that it /loes not x^eoesBiaw n 

heflbf in revelation. It is an odd circumstancew ee hae ofte|i! been' 
[ttoriced'toat whilst Herbert was about to a book Which 

' impBrntof attacked, though it did not opeidy den^ llfr tfilas of all 
^ he aeTed that he’hhut^^iM • ^ 

nm j|hn|l»veD. He pmj^ Bolenn^f ftr '« dlwwtl' irtliMtioit of 
mlilviMtvini iateoding torappren m>1iddi^it«l|lN»adk|^Mi 

— my petitiem 

0 foundM ly 
hia a ' 
the ft«t «M» 

1ft f- thiw-iSf -..jw™— 
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fSk» ig& 4UMdF to ^ tmHi of imoM loikioii aa ittdttdlag 
w tIaU aoBtl inili«i%ie|aola^ aa an 
aiMoo^' Iho otibor aeboid of l^ta, fMidad liy Odntis, 
atetai ^ eiMc^ Boa of amnmi, and snoy tmaa tiiebr 

tir Boma^ mjmotoat daatBaotjve form of Engliah 
jMeMloio foAlo ^ lotiatlaave cnir xnodan to^ 

daf{fOB of |niaa or tteia to \i» awarded to nerWt on thia 
crotind ) at Imrt wkt that he was, in apite of all hia 

not oidjraiaaa of frnaa but alao of a tniOi though 

4 t > em t w u aeaaar of honour, and of deep^ though aoiua will think of 
per?arCe& lafigione feaBnga. 

Thamnr one dtainetoe in wMoh we might conaider Lord 
Heitet Ba wa libe fau htothar, a ^t, though not poaaeaaing 
awdi awwjiww fawtmid power aa hia hrotMT. Aatanmor two tom 


ona or hSo tot parf<miiaxwaa maif auggeat a cnrioua Ukeneaa to a 
pomn witil whnsh er^hody it now toator. Melander and 
Ce&adi^ am whlkhig >n a wood and talking of love:*^ 

When, with a sweet though troubled look, 
to iint Imko eilenoQ, najingf l^ef friend, 

Oihtto our love wight tako no eiuh 
Or never had beginning took/* 

BnlSd^lova, in ilaot, smat be temporary, or, os ahe aaya :«*- 

Only if love's fire with the breath 
(VlUb be klndeled, I doubt 
With our last air 'twill be breathed out, 

And ({Uanched with the cold of death. 

Mhlaodhr repliea> amongat other consolatory remarks : — ] 

And shall our lovoi so far beyond 
That low and dying appetite* 

And which so chaste aeslm unite, 

Nut hold in an eternal bond ? 


Oh no ! beloved ! I am most sure 
Tbose virtuous habits we acquire, 

Am being with tbe soul entire. 

Must with it evormiire endure. 

Nor here on earth, then, nor above. 

Our good affection owi impair ; 

For, wtiere God doth admit the fair, 

Think you that he cxcludeth love ? 

These eyes again thine eyoa shall hcc*. 

And boudB again theso hands unfold ; 

And all chaaiu pleasure can be told 
Shall with us evcriastlxig be. 

The reeemblance to In JIfemanVmt is not in the metre alone. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL-CLASSreS.* 


At to «f to gtok toq»14laiMKa aitoF upmM ' 

waa hag^ ta todag to,tttoMi«l^ apaa^M to 

ottly witod it hgii Wa tUitod in tofhuto i» tot togf.|to|a 
would oertaiftljtovaheeii sonm amto 
tot| 

eontotoi ia expiusskm which to ao etoi toa w Mwiy wtohm 
been trained in our Universitlea b dm to to tot tot toy dO tot ‘ 
thinh with dmamm or believe wiOi ntoft toto ^ totolto 
The Badioolitia of Ctobrd, wbieh, Uto to^ toua Of toouHIto 
ia mOessly otolobmg out in all dlmtoto 
any long and am told, is not IhvounMl W to towtoi 
of n atong and even style. But pari also ia dog to to 
mosaifi^woek atyle of tranalutieii froih tbe ofauMikM whtbh la to 
too tohioimUe both at sehool and at eoUegtk A aMiaL data ant 
kanr to write h» own tongue well who, in tianalailing ft toiiifa 
uullior, kae been taught te piece in ft word or two from tUft 
and n lina from tliat, and n^ci hoa atriven not ao iituoh to prtoiioo 
one ccmsiaiant whole, aa a string of neat rsiidarhiga titoxi 
from ft dcuen difibreixt mitliorft Whatever may ba to ex- 
planaticm, to tot itself ivdmita of no doubt thftly eon* 
sideling tbe time epeni by the ordimwy Engtish gentonian on the 
study of words, the power he has gained of expressiu(f: hiiftsetf in 
his own loi^ua^ ie very slight. Whoever/* says the ^thor of 
the Livei of fAs itofs, whoever wishes to attain im English style, 
familiar but not ooaiao, and elegant but not ostenlatiottih/taust 
give his <lfty» and nights to the volumes of Addison.^ wktout 
limiting the study U> that of Addison, we still hold it true that 
the butter English a man writes the more familiar he ia with the 
great authors of Gio hist cuututy. 

We are, therefore, as wo began by aaying, glad to 
towards their study not a little has Immii done. In to Olareii*- 


Knglish reading it is intended that each volume shall contain 
enough for one Tennis work/* We should have scarcely thought, 
by the way, that « book could well serve for two sets of boys of 
such diffstot ages. Between the preparatory school and the liftb 
form there ia surely a meat gull iixed, tlie crossing of which, 
thou|^ not an impoMibiiity, ia iievertholem generally an affiiir of | 
some yearn. Pethtm, however, it has been found uy experience ' 
that, by to time a boy baa worked bis way up to the filth, he has 
maxiaged to foiget all the English he brought with him whan 
he entered the laaw school. It used to be said in the good old 
days before the Universities were reformed,* that the course at 
Oxford waa so nioely calculated that it was just sudicient with its 
four yeafs* duiatiion to enable a num to forget all he hod learnt in 
to eig^t yetaa that he bad possedi at school But we may 
leave off considerix^ for whom these volumes ore specially 
intended^ If the books are good in themselves, they will of 
thtoxaelvaa foil to to nae of thoae for whom toy are tot suited. 
If they aift bad, toy wUI, with stiU greater certainty, foil out of 
tto uae of all. Whatever may be the merits <d any particular 
aeries of Engliah Sehool-Claato, it ia a most hon^ sig^ that the 
worics of so max^ of our own grMt writers are being brought out 
in editioiiB especially contrived for the aohoolboy. it xnay ne the 
caae^ oa baa been aaaerted, that down to to days of Oobbett there 
waaaem^ft jpeot of Engto who had not received a 

cTaarical education. NeverthelasSi we may, without toing suspected 
of amdim^ to to to^aaiert that men m writehWlish 
to mtoiftoy hadaludlied itmore tox^bly, We^ubtmore- 
ovsrwhelto of^ fwaaoluii^to noteoxna over to whole style 
oft3Eaniktttontom;to Lattoauthomi aohamwM^ 

has tow meaw wwW towaida. to moniotoi of astola which 
ahoidaitoomsiiiiijfoa^^ madditkmaciianeter 

ofitaoM. Wft hawnoticad 

.to to oiw ei^wct tea often 

,a«i^totofotostShg^^ ft ip iaiae% oeadfal toaamiad 

our HttitUk tiufc Ul JUUO^ OUU oob' is, Ou lul> JOU 

or two, lOin Oe uu jiMi iNwtS 


thoroughly gotnl work bus been none. The series before us 
bas also merits of itn own, though it by no means ctunos up 
to what wo could have dusirod. The editions are of a cou- 
veuiont sise, the tyiH» is clear, the price is sniall, whiU tlu> 

I seloction is, on the whole, satisfactory. We could have 
wished, however, to have seen to nine vmumes or so of ^try 
moro than one volume of prose. What admirable readings for to 
upper forms of schools might bo made by any one who waa familiar 
with the humourists of iliooighteenth century t The intruduotiona 
to some of the volumtei, and the genond method on which the 
notes have been arranged, are also open to criticism. Mucdi of the 
information which is scattered through the notes should have 
been ^ven in a separate volume oommtm to the whole series, If 
there is no grammar which the editor Hods altogether suited to his 
purpof»e, he might have had one written. Or, if this was beyond 
the scope of his series, he sliould at all events have gaiharca to« 
getiier a)l the facta of grammar which are now scattered through 
the scries. Why, for instance, should n boy bi* stop)^ at the 
close of the first canto of the Lay of the Lttd Mimtru to study 
Grimm’s Law of tbe variations or consonants H The lust note he 
comes to on the canto its(>]f is as follows: — JIe9^ pmtsrd to 
Observe tbe fitness of the break and the change of style/* And 
then, 08 soon as, under Mr. Pfaillpotis’s direction, he bao taken his 
observations, he finds that, befuro lus con again, after tbe fitness of 
the break, listen to the miustrel, he must first tliordughl;)r nwter 
lip-leUma, ieeth-leticrs, Ihroat^letters, and wliai not, This is not 
the way ^ir Walter himself cimated the dear Schoolboy of his 
hour or play. There is mortt chatioo, wa slu>uld fear, that tho 
; schoolboy may remember the passsgo iu to introduction whero 
Mr. Fhifipotts writes : — 

Tho gorm of the Lay vm a Miiggnotioa tliot Stott (Cioiild writs oa the 
legeod of Gilpin ITuniur. lliis was a mifcbktvous dworf, periinps invented 
to account rur the ttnacc(»unta1)te blundcn utoii make through tlu«ir 
own dunnineMS. It in a natural inr^tlnct ** to ny over apUt rafik,” and wo 
like til rent our nplwm on wmo pw.iture otin'r than ourii*>.lv«'S, Now, wo 
Mhoukl ahdMO om* friends f<ir putting aoniiitlilng in otir way } In cnrilrr times 
wc should liavs nbmed some Imp as tlw cause of oitc uiit«&i'r.uneN. Surh on 
imp wuo GUplu Homer. 

May not a schoolboy, as in his delightfol ])irogro<;s through tho 
Lay he is stopped by GriaimV Law, to Itxik out for soma 
modem Gilpin Horner whom br3 may fmuse as (lie cuasa of his 
misfortune P Why, too, in coming to tho word “warlet** in the 
fifty-fourth line of Cowpor*s 7’/isA, should any ono be stopped with 
su^ a note as tbe following : — 

54. Scarlet, Fr.^ ‘'A’arlntc ; cf “derlre/* scrllwj "rfiwuss,'' sp<»us<». 
The Inltiid 9 was prefixed to farilitate tho pfommtfintlon (.>f the hiu*9h 
sounds so, Afrer tlie i6fii <?niUiiry the • wos dropped, nnd the sup^ 

presslon was marked by the acute accent of fim initial c. ia the 5fck o<tntniy 
Latin we find ** spiritus " written ispivitus,*' Ac. Bee Brocliot’s //uttoHcm 
French Crammar, 7ft 

This informatiim, again, la idl veiy uscfril, but it baa, to ^[uoto a 
writer of last century, “ no local propriety." We are stirpnaed by 
tho way that Mr. Btorr, ailer so carsfolly giving to xtihr for to 
accontuatioo of the initial c, should in his mtrodiiction to to sumo 
volume have written dsprst." Fsrbaps to intiodiiotton was 

written before the notes on to ToiAy and lolmre to oecnmmeo oi 
to wotd ** scarlet "led to an inveatigatlon into to. formation of 
languages so fiur hack aa to fifth century. In to m»to on ** burly 
tmVigf he ie i|uite Justitoi in califng to stodani.*^ attontion to 
"to fondtoft, not of poetry only, but of all teiiguage, for 
tfvo repetHiana"; but then be snould not give ns specimoits of 
idlitexfttion to German Bchritt und Tritt, and tiie KfigllMb pail* 


inell, heltaMmlter, hurly-luriy, hogger^iuitgger, &c. Alliicmfioii 
iff net to Mom aa e jiniflinf^ I^hllljiNUts fois a ii**»*o un 
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douUj startling in a man who haa fox. yearn bean a maat 
aome cockney aohool, but in Warwiekamm. He nays : — 


'i not in 


KcUee In ^ rhymes that they smnciimes seem rhymes of spell- 
laa rather than of sound, as ** gone ” and ** throne,” ^ state ** and 
** sate ” i aenarally these are the relics of an older pronunclatUni { thus 
sate ” wee ^lAet.” llhyming being traditional, " war ” can rhyma irith 
bar ^ cr jar,” but not with ” poor ” or ** paw.” 

We bare of late hanrd a good deal of what ie tmditional at Rugby 
and what ia not tradition^ It ia not traditional there that ^^poui ’** 
and paw ** rhyme with ** war otherwise they would pass for ffO«)d 
rhymes of aoum, it seems, though not of spelling. The law of the 
vamtioDs of consonanta might be with good reaaon enlarged so us 
to show how one of the noblest sounds in our language is 
paasing away. Wo shall next have some writer maintaining that, 
the aspirate being traditional, though wo write ^^ouat” and ** optic,** 
wa must not write ** ouse " and “ op,” but ** house ” and ** hop.” 

We do not at all like the way in which, In the notes, the 
various annotators mix up questions and information. A lad of 
any real poetic or literary taste would almost resent as an im- 
pertbenoe the advantage that is taken of some beautiful line to 
pop off on. him a question. In ** Hohenlinden,” for instance, on 
the lines 

Commanding firm of death to light 
The dorknc^ of her scenery, 

this note is found : — Fifei of Heath, How more niciurosque than 
guns I ” In the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” on uiu line 
O'er the grave wheit) our hero wc buried, 
we find, when wo turn to the notes. “ Wha^e. • What is it hero 
put for?** A boy would naturally think, as we ourselves at first 
sight thought, that Mr. Mullins, the annotator, meant to ask why 
is the corpse, which had been mentioned two linos before, put in a 
grave on the rampart. He really, no doubt, wishes the boy to 
notice that “where” stands for “in which.” Mr. Storr, in bis 
note on a lino in the Sofa^ where, or in which ^to remember 
Mr. Mullins's hint), the seat is described as “with plenteous 
wadding stuffed,” writes: — “Wadding. German, * Watte'; Fr., 
'ouate* (of. Fr.,^ouest’; En., 'west'). What language is the 
termination -ingr ” The jnfprmation is good in itself, and the seat 
of the sofa bo as well stuffed with learning os with wadding. 
But why did Mr. Storr fire off that ungrammatical question at the 
end P we shall, we suppose, if we turn to the edition of HaiiHet 
which some of tliose masters have lately brought out, find on 
jlamlet's gmt soliloquy some such note ^ this:-— “To be, 


or not to be^ that is the question. Conjugate the verb to 
be in the subjunctive mood, and show bow the absence of the 
present participle is supplied in Latin. What language is the 
termination ^tion P As the first half of the line contains, on no less 
authority than that of the hero himself, a question, consider why 
it does not close with a mark of interrogation.” 

‘While notes are givon and questions are constantly asked which 
do not bear in any way on the jioom itself, it happons now and then 
that the most pertinent refiections are withheld. On the following 
lines, for instance, in the Ta$h^ 

Grudge not, ye rich (since luxury must have 

His dnintles, and the world^s more nuni’roos half 

Lives by contriving delicatcs for you), 

Gradge not the cost, 

there^ Is not a note, a question, or even a reference, given which 
might le^ the young student to inquire into the truth of the 
statement oontomed between the pareuthosos. The short space 
of a note might not be sufficient to contain a full exposure 
of the poet's ftmadous argument. Nevertheless reference might have 
heen mven to some manuid of political economy where the much- 
need^ information might bo found. ^ There is. nowover, no proper 
economy of space, why, because in one oi these volumes the 
poem of “ Lucy Gray ” is ^ven. should the reader be told that 
“ Wordimorth lived to see tne Aoolition of Slavery, the Accession 
of Queen '^otoria, Sir Robert Peel's Ministry, the Repeal of the 
Com Laws, and the Revolution of 1848 that made liouis Napoleon 
Pruldent”? Why Peel's Ministry is especially mentionea, and 
whi(^ of Peel's Ministries the author refers to, wo do not Imow. 
Perhape ha is not aware that Peel was twice Premier. As 
Wordsworth died in 1850, Earl Russell might with some reason 
fuk why hit Ministry is not alto mentioned P In the same book, 
in a note on Southey, oooura a passage which even at Winchester 
or at Uppingham could soaroely pass muster so far as grammar is 
ooneerDea Among the best known of his poems ore-^/orm 0/ 
Aro • , • . ijunoDg Imi prose works— the Hutoiy of the FemnstUdr 
War, the jDodor, and the Zifs of Ndem, this lost described by 
Byran as ^ beautiful * took its place at once as one or the standard 
biographies ^ the language.” A proper attention to punctuation 
miglit indeed have made &e pmusige grammatical, but the author, 
no doubt, was so busy in telling the world that Byron called a 
book beautiful that he forgot to put in the right stop. 

It is a pity that these litUe vodumee snould not have been 
prepared with more care aud judgment Much iufonuation is in* 
deed given in the notes which is TOth apt aud interteting ; and the 
Sfides may be found for a time to supply a want But, if the 
;^gllsb language and P^lifdi literature are to be studied as they 
deserve K’ m, we shall hSoto long require greater literaiy skill in 
those , who undertake ti* be the studwt's guide along patiis that 
have beiii fimr too little trodden. 


on COttAL B£i^« 

QELDOM baa a eu^aWde of graatet h^oieaiioeb^ 

O terrestrial physieathap that wmch waasm by 
tion of Mr. Raminls vrark 00 eonl reefo tliiityyeasiagm Jkwbode 
generatkm of geofoglita baa since grown up with iheluraiBfiii^^ ^ 
entering upon their studBaa with (dear and settled idsia Hfm a 
group or range of phenomena Imvely underlying mqr 
prehensive view of the formation of the existing eaitlMrusi. It 
was not enough to have learnt ovmr how wide an ar^a of the globb a 
the present iia[^t of the sorfoce is due to the aotfon of miniM' 
Hubmarine organisms, or to how vast a depth or tUiteeas the 
growths of these patient workers had accumulated during unfold 
agoa, if science was still unprepaied with any adequate or yfott* 
grounded theory to explain tne mode in which these mighty 
structures were gradually piled up, and the causes which defo^ 
mined their distribution over various parts of the earth's surfime. 
The bold and oi^inal generalizationa of Mr. Dmwin left little 
room for doubt in any reflecting mind foot the theory of coral 
formation was thenceforth to take its place among the esta* ^ 
blished cerUdnties of science. Oontroverales might still arise 
over matters of detail, and much might be added % way of 
velopment, and even of correction, to the views laid down by this 
eminent naturalist. But for the main hypothesis, if that were to 
be called an hypothesis which with most men of science was sc- 
copied as an attested fact, nothing remained beyond wider ex* 
pansion or more explicit enunciation. Several pomts of much 
interest have indeed been mooted in the intervening jMriod by 
naturalists of note, which have given occasion to Mr. Barwin to 
go once more over the ground he explored with such good xestilta 
A generation ago, criticizing with his usual candour ana dose logic 
the reasonings of later writers, and fortifying with new aiguments 
and a fresh array of facts the main positions token up by him in 
his original treatise. 

The most important work upon corals and coral reefs ia that of 
Professor Dana, published in 1853. Professor Dani^ whilst con- 
curring to the iuU in the fimdamontal proposition of Mr. Darwin 
that lagoon islands or atolls and barrier reefs Mve been found during 
periods of local subsidence, demurs to more than one point in his 
general scheme. One of these objections refers to the limitation 
of the area over which the growth of coral is at present known to 
extend. The limits laid down by Mr. Darwin, which he still sees 
DO reason to alter, range no further uorth than the latitude of 
Bermuda (32® 1 5' N,), their extension so far northwards being no 
doubt duo to the warmth of the Gulf Stream. In the Pacific the 
Loo Ohoo Islands (27® N.) have reels on their shores, and there is 
an atoll in 28® 30' situated N.W. of the Sandwich Archipelago. 

In the Red Sea there are coral reefs in lat. 30®. In the Southern 
hemisphere they do not extend so far from the equatorial sea,. 
Houtmans Abrolhos, on the w^esteni shore of Australia, in lat. 29® S., 
being the most southerly roef. A glance at Mr. Darwin's chart 
will show how evenly the coral reefs of every kind ore spreatl 
along the belt of the equator, leading to his original inference 
that the law of their distribution depends upon the range of ocean 
temperature. Wo could wish that the author had^ taken into his « 
consideration the far wider extension of coral growths in earlier 
geological ages — their extensive distribution^ for instance, over the 
Umestoue area of our own islands *, and had indicated the inference 
which he would have us draw from facts like these as to the higher 
temperature of the Northern waters at remote periods. What haa 
now to be accounted for is the remarkable fact of the absence 
of coral growths over a large area within the tropical seas. 
None were obsoiwed during the surveying voyagoi of the Beoffie 
on the west const of South America, south of the equator, or round 
the Galapagos Islands, nor have any been seen there north of the 
line; ana though living corals have been found in the Bay ot 
Panama, no reels seem to have been formed by them. Mr. Darwin 
at first attributed this absence of reefo on the coast of Peru and 
elsewhere to the coldness of the currents from the south ; but, on 
the contrary, the Gulf of Panama is one of the hottest pelagic are.is 
in the worid. The deficiency of carbonate of lime in certain 
waters cannot be taken into account, for at Ascension the waves, 
charged to excess, precipitate a thick calcareous layer upon the tidal 
rocks; but there are no corals there^ nor at St J^, in the 
Cape Verdes, where carbonate of lime is not only abiin£uit on the 
shorea, but forma the chief part of some upraised post-fortiary 
strata. At the same time it is found that the bottom of the aen . 
round certain islands is thickly coated with living corals, which 
nevertheless do not form reefs, either from insiimcient gtQvrtb 
owing to one cause or another, or from the species not bring adapt^ 
to contend with the breaking waves. Another raason aaaimd 
was the aecumnlation of sediment brought down by rivei^ into the 
sea^ and forming banks of mud whereby the polypifm waie chol^ 
and their growth suspended. But this exphmatii^ h^ver 
bknaibleaa regards the seaboards of South Ameriea, Ike Wfot , 
Gfouil of Afrfoejor the Gulf of Guinea, cannot bn ldh|good‘|ii 
of ^ Hdena, Ascension, the Oape Ve^ St «f 
NOKallik. 11 ^ «e free fix>m reeft, though fir Ottf to 
eoaigoiM of the anme Tolcenio rocke, and luniw 
fQraS'«%4***k isknds in the AMifiil, Him nhiett. 
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iineistm of ^ M 

M^beMldA. €f(m if Mr,BHrwi& Im to ioma astani 

^jmt 1* ptAmpfmt Ilia* warn any nouarnan^^ 
id" dba tMaii^pAia flMCM of Mofr ia tiM oaaei en^ 

yt ^ coimyianca aUowad tliQaa ]iaioM|ili8 of nis woik 
to ibmd m tlMj wm ia tho dwt odHion* Ib the oeotml and 
the Buifio there axe kJaada entirely 
fiM froaaieA Nm that latitude haa much to do with marine 
a)tiy more than ydih aerial tempeiatiiie. The Qalapagoa ate on the 
re^uator itNlf ; and there the mean rarfhee temperature was made 


imde|^iie eaheidenooi these atcdli or leelh tuj at least have 
remaiMd ttationarr. Such droanietuiose ae eoxma itandiiisr on 
ty shorsaiif^midatof thel^^ 

ahoTe the searleireL with the tm <rf tlutir hieaehes deed; the 
gr^ sMa of the Iridaooa Tertioally ayaheddad ih coral rode at 
a height at which th^ oannot now exist ; and the discovery of 
maaaea of coral rook whfdi could never have keen eairled to their 


maaaea of coral rock whfdi could never have keen eairled to their 
mesent plaoea and have become water-wonk whila they stood at 
their present level, may he exi^ned by the action oS water 
Inea^ u^n the shore and oarrying up the living polypifins, 
aided by the agglutination of fim^ents of dead rock ahella, 
and 8 ^. Bathed by the troubled waters, their building aotion 
would long continue. The wide fields of rotten ooial at Xeding 


» 17^ Sft) tile mean obaerved was 77*5^, the lowest any day being 
76*5^. ' Ihers ia thna a difibrence of 9*$^ in mean temneratuie, 
and of 18? in extremes: quite enoi^h, aa Mr. Darwin allovrs, to 
affiwt the distribution of organic beings in the two areas, xot, 
even if we knew more qf tim variations of ocean temperature, we 
might remain almost ss fiur from any satisllmtory reason for the 
abeence of coral rsefr in such areas aa we havej mentioned. This 
is one of the points in regard to which we must look hopefully 
to the results which the cruise of the CMUnger in equatoiiiu 
waters may bring forth. 

The proximity of volcanic land, owing to the lime ffenerally 
evolved from it, naa been thought by some to be frvourame to the 
increase of corsl reefe. Mr. B^in, on the contrary, shows that 
nowhere are coral reefr more extensive than on the shores of New 
Odedonia and of North-Western Austmlia, which consist of 
primary fonnations, whilst the Maldiva, Ohagos, Marshall, Gilbert, 
and Low Archipelagos, the hugest poups of atolls in the world, 
are formed exoiusively of cord, without any nearness to active 
volcanM. He had indeed uiged the opposite view, that volcanic 
aotion impedes the growth of cord reefs. And it is made a point 
of objection by Xrofessor Dana that he had not pushed this 
argument fiur enough. Mr. Darwin has in turn to question how 
fkr the heat or poisonous exhalations of a volcano could aflect an 
area so wide & Professor Dana’s theory implies. In the centrd 
parts of the Pacific there are islsads wholly free from reefs, and in 
some of iheae cases this may be due, he considers, to volcanic 
action. But the existence of reefr, though scantily developed, 
and, according to Dana, confined to one of Hawdi (one of 


shows that recent volcanic aotion does not absolutely prevent thdr 
growth. Upon the question of the seemingly capricioue distribu- 
tion of cord reefs Mr. Darwin ultimately brbgs to bear the doc- 
trine of the struggle for life. In those parts of the sea in 
which there are no such structures, there are, wo may conclude, 
other beings supplying the place of the reef-buildtng polypifen. 
It ie shown in the Raptor on Keeling Atoll that there arc 
some species of huge nsh. besides the whole tribe of IJolo- 
thurim, which prey upon the tenderer parts of the corals. On 
the other hand, tne polypifers may suffer from the diminution 
through whatever cause of the oi^mio beings on which they 
prey. The relations which deternune the formation of reefs 
on any shore must be very complex, and, with our present 
means of knowledge, inexplicable. Ohanges in the condition of 
the sea, not obvious to onr senses, might restrain or destroy all 
the cord mrowths in one area and cause them to appear in 
another. The Pacific or Indian Ocean might become aa barren 
of cord reefs aa the Atlantic is now. 

It has been a qdestion whether a position of calm is more 
fbvourable to cord growths than the Ming exposed to the free 
and violent dash of the sea. Certain polypuers in the saxisenous 
lithophytes cited by MM. Quoy and Gaimard may be able to 
flounsb only where the water is quiet and the neat intense. 
Yet, on the other hand, the most careful researches confirm the 
remark of Ehrenbeig, that the strongest corals love the surf, and 
are moat rich and massive where most exposed to the waves. 
The great mounds of living Pontes and of Mill^ra round Keeling 
Atoll, occur exdusivelj on the extreme verge of the reef, which 
ia wadied by the bmakers. It is indew to the solid ram- 
part formed IW those massive outworks that the more delicate 
and more richly-branched corals of the inner water owe their exis- 
tence. In proportion to the protection thus afforded do they gain 
in variety and delicacy while deorearing in bulk. If the question 
were put under what conditions the greater number of species of 
coral, not regpding their bulk and strength, were developed, Mr. 
Darwin would answer, with MM. Quoy and Gbimard, tnat this 
would happen inhere the water is tranquil and the heat intense. 
The total number of species in the ot^pamtrqpical seas must be very 
g^l^io^ds, aecordii^ to Ehxefeibeig, having been yielded by 

Whilst agreeing in mieaal withMr.Darwinb view that atolla or 
lagoon itiands, aa weU w barrier reefr, have been fbrmed during 
a period of subsidence, Professor Dana boa inatmieed oartain of 
the lagoon islaoda of the Imw Archipelago and elaewherB as 
ahownug signs of looent elevation to tlie extsst of a few fret; a 
view bad obtained support from ^ dhaerratiens of Mr. 
Onthem on tbe atoDa of PMmeta end Mi Our author, while 
adndtting tbe diflkulty of judging ^evidumea of ideal elevation 
or subtiMioai adduces iiot w|ty a i id iug many iMsfilsmtioiia tend- 
ing to show mt here too Us fiindameolalpiitqiositioa hokfr good. 


of the channels between the islets, and of the lagoon being par- 
tiallyMchoked by the growth of corals. Here, so fiir from there 
having been elevation of the land, there is reason to see proofr of 
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Atoll, in the Paumotu group, suffered from a storm, and the 
statement of Sir £. Belobor that alW nn interval of fourteen years 
a well-known island thereabouts had disapnimreil, and the lagoon 
at a particular spot had become deeper than Wore. Among other 
causes of change which might easily lead to a mistaken b^ef in 
the recent elevation of low coral formations, Mr, Darwin sugj^ts 
that during some special season, the currents of the sea muT the 


that during some special season, the currents of the sea and the 
prevalent winds coinciding in direction, the waves would rise to a 
higher level, and that the corals would git>w higher, the result beipg 
that these corals at a suhsequout season would expose their dead 


summits, and give the appearance of the land having been slightly 
elevated. Should, however, the conclusion arrived at by so excellent 
an obeerver aa Professor Dwa bo berooftcr confirmed, the question, 
in Mr. Darwin’s opinion, will be whether, seeing how vast an area 
has been thus afiocted, those geologists are not right who believe 
that the level of the ocean is subject to changes from astro- 
nomical causes. We understand him to speak here of Mr. OroU 
and those who take his view of the varying curve of the earth's 
orbit, and the increased angle of the inclination of her axis. He 
might have given a prior place to the growing conviction of ^e 
^logical truth of w^t is known aa the equatorial bulge in the 
figure of the earth. 

On the fringed coasts manifold and unmistakable proofr ot 

recent and active elevation are readily accumulated, and, as Mr. 
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connexion witn active volcanoes, are weu snown oy means of tne 
coloured map, as well as by the dotails of evidence brought to bear 
upon this point in the appendix. In revising this mop, which 
must have been the result of much patient labour, one new volcano 
has been inserted on the nortb-efisteru side of New Caledonia, 
whilst that in Torres Straits has been omitted. Some broadf 
g:eneralizatioDS of great value have been added regarding the sub- 
siding areas marked blue on the map, as indicating the presence of 
atolls or barrier reefs, and the rising or stationa^ areas marked 
red, as known by upraised organic remains or inferred from the 
presence of fringing reefr. If the existence of continents shows 
that the areas wbi^ have been upheaved are immense, the proofs 
which are brought forward in support of Mr. Darwin’s theory show 
that tbe areas which have subsiaed have been not less immense. 
We may follow in im^nation the spaces hold by wide continents 
and lofty mountains sinkingj beneath the sea. with a movement so 
slow as to allow the corals to grow up to the surface, where the 
atolls DOW stand like monuments, marking the place of Durial. 


VON HELLWALD’S RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA* 

W E have had occasion lately to review several works on the 
subject of the ceaseless flow of Kussian enterprise or ascend- 
ency over the steppes and Khanates of Central Asia. Those books 
have much of the interest and animation of a trial at Bar. 
M. Vamlk^ry plays the part of counsel for the plaintiff, and roundly 
asserts tbe innocence oi the lamb and denounces the apathy of the 
shepherd as against the wolf. The Kussian apologist, through the 
mouth of Captain Spalding, endeavours to show that the frbfe is of 
no application. The author now before us, after hearing the aigu- 
ments of both parties, analyses the evidence, reviews the proce^- 
ings, and closes the suit by dismissing Great Britain with a 
warning, and condemning her in costs for iai'heg in the case. 
Amongst tbe various contributions ina<le towards an accurate 
comprehension of the exact aim and position of Kuasia in Asia, 
this book of Herr von Hellwald mnst take a high rank. He 
has gone frr and wide in search of facts, ^ienttfie dis- 
quisitions, records of perilous adventure^ the official reiums of 
Kussi^ navfd officers, the speeches of members of our own 
Parliainent, the opinions of Continental writers on disputed 
points of geography find politics, tbe etatesmaoship of «^ord 
Lawrenee, and the views of Mr. Grant Duff, have all been *aid 
under xequisitioD, and have respectively contributed to the 

^ Mutmam 4m Cmiful Adm : a Criii^ Kxamimatiim dawn to tho 
JfrmmtTmtofthaQmgmhw una Hittorv of CtmtnU Adti» ^y Frddsriek von 
Member oftiis CsMrapbl^^^ ^oostfrsef Visano, Mexico. Faris. 
CSDers, N«w Terk, fre. 7 >aiialited from the Germsu by 
Tliao^ Wiigmsu^ With a Map. t Itenry B. King A 
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formattion of rary itarong oonclarioiML Tba book moraow 
baa baaa eoimtviiotad on a ihoiongbly artiitic attd nielbodkal |laa. 
The reader it conducted tbvougb portieiia devoted lo efelwMfhr, 
goompbjr, and natioiial eharactariatioe, to tibe final dalberaMa ut 
a. oboptor of nearly eighty {«gM» which ieavea Shig^aiid with but 
amaU pceitenaioue to j^Utioal ponatsatlQa or dspkmwtie mmm, 
IjD fact, the whole proce» by which the write anme at Ida da- 
dttctione somewhat reminda ua of tha chai^ of thaOUef Juatlod 
in the caea of the Oiaimupi, Uie rivefs and sandi in the noigh- 
. bourhood of theSeaof AralasedisauasedJMixuiiiiitelyaatheeQliege 
days at Stonyhimt and the geography of Sawth Asnerica. Then 
we are shown tha cold gradaoon and wcdhbakaBCed fom by 
which each Oxor in succession has fsU himself .called on to explore^ 
remoDstniteL occupy, chiiatise, leetiur^ and annaz. Next our 
hanging judj^ proceeds to dmonstrate while we have been 
driven out fiora Aighanistait, and have had nothing but petty 
border wars and internal difficulties te the last thirty yeam^ Russia 
has been quietly extending her frontier, aecuring her acquisitions, 
nndgradually digesting aodaaaiinilatzng thaheterugeneous dements 
that Imve come under her sway. 

It is not difficult in such a work to point out some mis- 
takes of actual .iacU, or some deductions which, awing to 
oiToneouB information, i^ear absolutely uttteiiablo. At p. i68 
we are told of an Indian paper called the CaienUta DrnMick. 
Wc apprehend that by this tern the author, or possihly tho 
translator, designatei^ not any one of the independent local 
Journals, out the official Indian publication known ns the Gomrty- 
menf. GaseUe, At p. 224 it la implied that Lord Lawnmec 
was Viceroy at the time of the Indian Mutiny. It is, how- 
ever, vooiaf for a laborious and untravelled Uemiaa to have 
forgotten or nusapprehended the distinction between a Chief 
Conuniisionor of a frontier province and the Govemoxv^Gcneral 
of the whole Empire. No Rajpoot princes were preset at 
Lord Mayo's Umh^ Durbar, inasmuen as that noUeinsn, for 
political and denartinental reasons, studiously reftained irom 
raising any ‘of those irritating pretenaiona which would have 
iniUlioly been excited by the aixival of Meywar or Jysporo to 
meet the Mahommedan Amir who caiaofix>m over the border. 
Then it is hardly iair in a writer who is so well informed to say 
that he passes over in eilsnos the cruelty and barbarity with 
which Eimlish squatters and setUera, merchants, aud even mia- 
sioDsries, tmow how to exti^te the native populati<i>na.^ There 
have been, as Indian admiuiattators and English SecretaritBa of 
fita^ know, cailisions and jars in our oldaiit provinces between 
Indi^ or tea planters nod cooli^ between English hmdholdcav 
and Benmili ieusiits, between capatalista working at the high pm- 
aure of the nineteenth century and Oriental artasana and lueehattics 
who plod along with the iumlements and are hardly wakened up 
out of the customs duscribed in Manu. Bat whatever may liave 
liean the errors of the impetuous, strongw^willed, aud uocananaUy 
overbearing Anglo-Saxon, the case between him and his Hyots and 
coolies cannot bo dismisMd oifhRud in such a sweeping sentonee ; 
and AS for extirpatioo, it would be difficult to point out any 
place in which the immediate result of English asoeudeocy has not 
been vastly to increase the native population. It is rather hard, too, 
on the missionaries to be accused 01 Uunning the villages in which 
they plant their churches and aohools. On previous ooosaions 
these same reverend gentlemen have been ron^ly abused by the 
hardest exponents of the Manchester school for intruding into the 
sacred domain of poUtios, or for asserting the claims and equities 
of the toiling milUous, who may go at one ste from helpless sub- 
niisiiou to wild and umreosoning revolt They will ne rather 
startled to learn that, instead of snowing their cuuverlH, and, as a 
direct consequence, tha unconverted Hindus of adjoimiig villagwi, 
how lawfully to resist oppression and to moot force by constitu- 
tional means, they have oeen veUinx extromo Malthusian diictrinos 
under the cloak of Ohristianity. Tho distinguislied traveller Mr. 
T. T. Cooper did not, we believe, aecompany Major Sladen in 
hia expedition of 186^ to the Paatlg^ kingdom lying between 
Biinnmi and the Ohinase Empire. Hr. Cooper was then ou- 

^ oa his own account in a ve^ dilTereut diiectiau, and 

Sladen's exp^tioB, firom whi^ the King of Buimah 
Lsearoaly have itai^iined that the English had nothkig less 
in view than the annexation of hia kingdom," took place in 18^ 
and not in 1869. We aie iodebtsd to a writer in toe BaU Mail 
te pointing out,, in addition to the aboveHraenlwiied 
miatakto, that Badik, tho leader of UmDia^ was not killed, as 
etai^ in danuaiy 1864, but that he is imve and was aidiag the 
Khieans only hist summer. But iheee wislakia will not pravent 
>>ur reeammending thie book as ssi excellent work of xeCsreiKW te 
aay Eogliahmaii who wiahea to ondenrtand the whole gieb of a 
political diacuaaionwheraia havdihoed ef aasectaonhaa often been ha 
inverse proportmn toaattciency of knowledge. Jt is theieMilt of 
much trainiim, inquiry, and Nsearoh. Ita style is oleeis» Tha 
work of trauateton has hssn ezoslkmtiy perfsimi^ 
officer who has served for ten yearn an tha Anstrian army^endi 
who is well acquainted with coU^ialaawijpUes cleiileal Geifinail 
When ony new and ambitious membee Is dsaiieui of puiriite 
Mi*. Bouike, of snppleinentiiig Mr. Giant or of pitting Ism 
Oaengo Hamaton thseogh a compatitivo rrsminfcidmi on the 
gnogvwy and pulitbi of Eartem Theksstan, he ahould tette 
timimlf with the fites anA* staiiakiee aoanged bp lUi leMrxM 
«AnMB,andifluite1nd by anMOelite 
adbhicn tobriagpofitiealMitebpthe ewa ^t le wo^ftr an 
is a member of ot tant half n down 


Oneof the chief mesfitsof the write is thei he shewa moiMf 
what R nmla hae donet end is doiiw hi Oantxal Aeiay^ np to date. 
Emte tieaden eeehntherVluMbsoqiiiete tte tete cwmiu 
anae at e A or tolm under ucoteetiom” aiwsediehte^ 
leowto from the cfdti^ 

in 00 many difiemiit wave; and the whole eumeet ie In i 
to thsgeiiml reader, that we have additioueT mswe to mmm % 
write who tmoesfor ee tha ebb and flow of Bmuiau aenwndwmy 
from the dan of Goar Pete to the campaign of 
position of adhte may Im oseiMialy deeorihea ae Mown. Ahwwt 
the whelaof theEeaof Asal ia withui the EapiMfe ef Bmulh, eftift 
no land, eacept a vary minute pcction eilwUiiig on a gulf at Sli ' 
south-weetern mctcamity, ooulu ha dniimMi on wy pmtoneo kf 
any Khan, Kirghia Sultan, or other petoDtote of the Itosert. The 
Oe spian^ though not eimUarl j andecled te tha Itoeeian domtotmte 
ie praetmally an inland lake^ sobjeet to i£d wiU of thaOzar, com* 
numded by hia forte, kavenea by hia fieeto, and emiDded sod 
explored by his offieexL If the peoetetingaye of Gibbon, ovio- 
looking the whole lange of histoiy, could^o% disceen the flags of 
two aaviaa on tha watea of the Caspian^ one of which wae tAnh of 
a Russian admir^ itacnayheaafidvpradmMriuitao othmaaikmis 
henceforth ever lilmly to lattncffi a detothe^ 3 sar witt Jtetm Beute, 
whatever he may aeoomplMh in the eonakrutoion of a lesIsoadftoaDi 
Hosht toTebemn,b6 likely to use his concession for entibg dow n t he 
forests of Maaauderan aud for building Pemian riiips. Eastward 
of the most southern point of the Sea of Aral, the Rna s k u i 
line encloses the worthless desert of Kissil Kum^ or the ** Red 
Send." and also a comparatively popnloas and ftiutful distobti in 
which are such cities as Samareand, Tashkend, and KhojeoA In 
fact tho boundary here goes some way to the south of the rifnr 
Zarafohan (the acatterer of gold), and cmables the Russiaii Vioaroy 
to command Kokand tho onarming " on the one aide, and ^ Boh* 
haza tho ennohled" on the other. Wo may remark, by the way, 
that it is not easy to find an exact parallel in hksgUah totheephhetn 
Laierf and Skarerff which, in Mahommedop parlance, are invazte 
hly am^ded^ tho iozmer to Kokand, and the latte to BoUtoia. 
Idiltef is eqiuvalent to graceful, elegant, charming, and remioito ue 
of the epithet \ixapiU iqipropnated for hm city the Athenian. 
Sfmrifif expresses more qualities than one. It signifiee noble, 
eminent, and holy. There is a flavour of sanctity about the word, 
for it is usuallv applied to the Prince of Meoee, to the desceiidsDts 
of Mahomtnea, and to the Koran itself, by any Mussttlman of 
ordinary education or intolligence. The accomplished writer of 
the article on Russian advances in the leoent number of the 
QnuwUrly tnmslaiee the word by iliusirioua," which to our 
thinking does not do full justice lo the sentiment 
But to return to our annexations. The exigencies of Russian 
officialisni have in some iws|)ect8 a striking rescmhlaiiGe to those 
with which we am familiar with in Oode or the Punjab. The 
palace of the Amir at the old capital of Timur has been converted 
into a hospital and a mjagorine. The want of' bread, felS for 
some lime, has been obviated by two entespriaing .pwaoiis, one a 
Tartar, the other a German. These were siusceeiW by an itaiiaa 
OEgao-fgrindor and ins monkey ; and a kind of restaitrnnt " haa 
alw> b^ opened. Tashkend h^ actually a Ruaeian church, and n 
newspaper published an the conqueror's language, the TuAmtan^ 
9 kiya Vyedwnotikiy and the officers of the ganrisoa ofSamareandhaiee 
set up a club." We should not have expected to find a eomyHaimt 
that Russian politicals had not aoquiiw the Bokhariot cr vwv 
nacuiar, and Peirion, tha diplomatic langu^ of the country., But 
the fact is so stated. There can be little doubt that with a 
Govennnent so liberal, and with officers so aocustonied to matter 
all the Goutinental languages, this drawback will soon ha 
mounted, and that we may a|ieedily hear that Lieutenant Nevsliy haa 
** passed " in the language of the district, or that Osptain Mwliiil- 
ovieh has been presented with a thousaaid rouhles for his 
complete muimey over the Qulistou and the Anvari. The opem- 
tionsi^nat Khiva, we all know, have been very recently the sotote 
of dipfoniatic reforanoe and pedite evaeion. B«t the upshot ai the 
whole matte in lomsd to the Khanate may he fldrly etatod in the 
following way. A conaidenffiU part of Kokand hae been 
ciirporate; and Buseiane possess the whole country from the hdm 
of lasik-Kia ou .Mt to » good wajr louth ot tu Sw Darner 
Jourto.: SoDUHroand MgaraMnod; ilokham k fftMted. Ha vm^ 
mockl l^tgr of i860 doe., however, vaet Buaeka niT-nheaft 
with oipockl privikgee in the whtde Khaaete of IMchaM, aaiam. 
video tor tha appointaient of BuMaeu ideate in tlwtowm Xtoil 
though ovenrau bv a SuMian ooluma, hae neithar faaniinMlIg 
anaeaed nor opeal, abandoned; but a moM glanne ah Skann 
wiilakow the Nwtieine importance of ita ratemon Irffnii nj a 
nmua of aounding off itaa^miutioimk TurlMkMu«ndf4tf«ia^ 
tka omnmuiikation Between tha eaatem ahoiw qf 4 ha 
Cjeapka north of the Attrok and the wt«iw of' EattafXMMW. 
Khi^d, and leahhmd, . Bair rwi BiIIthW 
eawMi theartivaptepawtioni for taihwOTAto 
m t h a ll a*i1k« i whiah command thaOamia»ia^ 
m flMnaoua moml indaeima vrhk|t kk t 
«MiH|l9«icatuit politic^ obetaobt Sirdte < 

anamde mid pru^ rf 

W» 4 M«)iwkn« d»wa Ifami tl» Bate 
MiWMj actiavigaik orunbir. Xha 
tknllMMidKwtioiaatiaMirya^ ' 
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dMcription drew upon him on one occasion in later jyean 
the uiipleaaant repuUtion of being a police spy. LnmeduitelT 
^er his Tisit to Milan came the exj^ition to Russia} and, 
in order to accompany it in the Oommiasariat Department, Beyle 
resigned a comfortable poet at Court. Probably had he fore* 
seen the troubles of this campaign, be would have hedtated to 
do this; the department to wh|ich he was attached came in 
for a large share of the blaidb for the ill*fiited inarch to and 
from Moscow. Boyle may be considered fortunate in having 
reached Franco again in as good condition as he did, although 
that was had enough. He returned deprived of all his pos- 
sessions, and wrote from Mayenee that he was *^in a state of 
repulsive filth, and on his Imees befbre potatoes.” During the 
eight years following the Russian campaign Doyle may be said to 
have taken up his residence in Milan, tor although he paid visits 
thence to other parts of Italy and to Paris, be always returned to 
Milan as to a home, until he was expelled Urorn it by the Austrian 
authorities tinder suspicion of being a spy. In this time he made 
the acquaintance of many distinguisbed men, among others J^on, 
and puDlished the Lives of ll^on, Mozart, and Metastasio ; Jiofns, 
Maples, tt Florence^ and also Aittoire de la PeinturB en Jtalie, On 
bis return to Paris after his expulsion from Milan he published the 
Db VAmaWy which is proDahly better known than any of 
his works, except perhaps La CAartreuie dB Parmer of whoso 
merits Balzac had so high an opinion. Mr. Paton thinks that 
Balzac*s estimate of this work was exaggerated ; and in this most 
Toaders will agree with him, as also in thinking that Beyle was 
fitted for analytical rather than romantic writings, and that a novel 
was not the brat vehicle for his peculiar talents. On this subject 
the biographer makes some sound and intoresting remarks which 
will be found in the chapter concerning La Chartreuu dB Pamie, 
Db VAmofwt was sucoeeded by the et SKakBpeare already 

imoken of, and in the six following years at Romo were written the 
Life of Poiiini, the novel of Amumdj and the Prommadee dam 
Home, In 1830 Boyle's friends came into power, and he obtained 
the French consulship at Trieste, a post which bo exchauged three 
yem afterwarda for that of OiviUl Vecchia. His absences from 
this post were so frequent as to draw upon him a reprimand from 
head-quarters. On one occasion Louis Philippe, meeting him in 
Paris, said to him, “ Ah I M. Beyle, je suis content quo vqus 
foites do si hollos dtudes, mais U Aoi espdre quo vous n'uubliez 

g as quo vous dtes consul do Franco t ” In the eight years foUow- 
ig 1830 Le Mouge et U Noir^ the Chi'oniqueB Italietmee, the 
M^tnoireB d'un Tofwrutey and the C^rtreuBe de Pitrme were pub- 
lished. During all these years Bovle’s health was declining, and 
in 1841 he had an apoplectic fit, wnich was soon followed by his 
death, while absent on sick leave at Paris. By his own desire ho 
was inscribed as a Milanese on his tombstone, owing, Mr. Paton 
. 8fl^0^ta.hiB disappointuient at the failure of M. Thiers's policy re- 
lative to ihh li!gyptian question. One cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the some odd love of disguise which led him ^ write 
under various assumed names had something to do with his 
wishing his nationality to be disguised after his death, Mr.| 
Paton gives a curious anecdote to show how the saying that' 
no man is a prophet in his own country applies to llovle. In 
1861 the Conservator of the Library at Grenoble. Beylea birth- 
place, proposed that there should bo a street in tne town named 
Beyle or Stendahl, which was Boyle's favourite pseudonym. Upon 
this the Major sent for him and reprimanded him for meddling in 
matten which concerned the administration. AVhon the Oonsor- 
vator pointed out that Beyle was universallj considered to be an 
originm genius and a man of suporiur intelligence, You call him 
a man of superior intelligence ! ” replied the Mayor : allons done 1 
I dined twice in his company, and know belter,” As has been 
indicated, Beyle's analytical and critical writings ore of more im- 
pmrtanoe than his romances. His remarks upon the literature and 
nne arts of his lime will alwavs retiun some vfdue, although many 
of them may be over-ruled oy the criticisms of the present day. 
Ifr. Paton*s nook is careAiUy and clearly written, and has many 
neat turns of thought and expression, of which the following 
remark, of the Great and the Becoud Napoleon, may serve 

as an example 

The potent who move the wheel of fortune are impotent to fix It. The 
greatest men begin revolutions in human affkiiv^ and revolutions finish the 
grooteet moiL 


AGAS'S CnriTAS LONDINUM.* 

J UST thir^-five years ago, when the Societv for the Diffusion 
of Useful Enowledge was in its most hign and palmy state, 
and nobody apprehended that Its fhll, or even its aedine, was 
among events to be, it began the pnbliearion of what pro- 
mised to be by far its greatest work, the Suaraphkal DuCeoMvy. 
Mr. Bolton Oomey was even then somewhat advanced in vfianii 
but laay be said to have been only commencing what proved in thi 
end to ue a very useful literary career, tn its own paiticular dim- 
tioo and within its own particular Uimts } and the first number <si 
the first part of the first volume had not been a week from tbdN' 
press, ana the inevitable Aa, Peter Van Der ” had hardly been 
consi^ed to the tomb, when some letters appeared in the Ihen 
congenial pagea of Sylvanus Urban ooctmning a criticunn upon th% 

CieltaB Londimm-^JUM AmBi . a Surpep qffiW CWm ofLepABU aad 
ITsHoimilsr.lAe BsrM^ qf SmJkiatk aed Pam AdfaeBaL WlihaBio* 
grat^ool Acoouut of fislph Agsa and a Criticat ExaiflniittoD of the Work 
WU»(>vaiaU,Esq.,PSJL Adamfr ^ 


oonduet of the nadertaUnff so close and so conyinfdog that wa 
believe the portioii abesSy issued to the pnl^ wa# ki efbet 
cancelled, ana the whe^ scheme ^stematisea in acoovdanoa whh 
his views. Hie entemise was doomed to sii npriiiieb end, 
hut, thanks in some degree to Mr. Oomey, the wm was 
admirable so fiir as it went, and many a student has tittered 
a sigh as he came to the name of one Azzabeydi. a Bpaniah 
Moor, which winds up the first letter of the alpbaiMit and the 
seventh and last voliune ^ the Dictionary, .^ohg the shof^ 
comings particularly brought to notice was *the comparative 
neglect with which the tot of our English surveyors had heeif 
treated. The authors did' not even know his name, which wsa 
Radolph Agas, and not Ralph Aggas, as they had set it down } and 
they had dismissed him after ** a tribute of twenty lines” abound- 
ing in errors, and without any signature attaehea to them. Hie 
memoir as it now stands is a ** tribute ” of six times the former 
length, and bears the initials of ** J. T. 8.,” the well-known ** Nolle- 
kens Smith,” who was then the Keeper of the British Mnsenm 
Prints. Mr. Oomey’s object, as far as the Biographical Dictkmary 
was concerned, was thus fully attained ; but still frirther attention 
was called to me character and career of Radolph Ages the 
conrse adopted by the writer of the original memoir, who sought 
information in the Museum Reading-Room as to the b(Mka 
and manuscripts which Mr. Oomey had recently been consulting, 
and accused mm of deriving his knowloto of their existence from 
the references contained in the article which he had found fault 
with. It was another case of ** That eagle’s &to and mine are one,” 
and the sensation caused in the antiquarian Little Pedling^on was 
of more than usual duration and asperity. The result of all 
this was that the works of Agas wore zemouslv sonffht for and 
carefully preserved, and many minute points 01 his nistoxy, and 
the history of his productions, were incidentally hroi^ht to fimt. 

It is a singular fact that the work from whiem he dmves all his 
fame may very possibly have been the handiwork of an altogether 
different roan. This large bird’s-eye view of London must appmntly 
have cost the labour or years, and yet, it we are right in fixing its 
date at about 1 561^ it must have been surveyed and engraved before 
Agas was out of his teens. Nothing but actual inspection of the 
original, or of this facsimile, will give any notion of the genuine 
interest and value of the performance. Only two copies of it are 
known to bo iii existence. One is among the collections of the 
indefatigable Samuel Popys, and the other, from which the fac- 
simile is taken, is in the appropriate keeping of the Oorporation of 
London. Wo have no particulars of the state of the Oambridge 
copy, but the one before us is evidontly what is now too often 
ciitfed a ** new edition,” t.e. a reissue with a fresh title. The body 
of the work remains tmaltered, and the arms of Elizabeth, the 
glorious Sem^ JSadern^ are traceable on the flag of the royal 
mirgo which floats off Bayuard's Castle, but the great shield in the 
left-hand upper comer li^s the quarterings of James. Of the 
points whicli determine approximately the date of its execution, 
the limit in one direction is fixed by the absence of the lofty spire 
of St. Paul's, which was destroyed by lightning on the 4th 01 June, 
1561 , and never rebuilt. The limit in the other direction is not so 
clearly defined ; but many circumstance! combine to convince us 
that it could not have been beyond 1 564, amongst which we may 
mention that Stow notices the erection in that year of a castellatea 
building over a spring on the north bank of the Thames, which 
coitld not have failed to be most conspicuous from the point at 
which the view was taken. 

The map is 6 ft. J in. long, and 2 ft. 4) in. wide, and takes . 
in the whole space longitudinalW between Lambeth Palace 
and the present St. Katherine's Docks, with a foreground of 
Ijamheth Marsh and Horselydown, and a background of the 
Northern Heights. On the far left are Lambeth Palace and Lambeth 
Church, and on the other side of the river Westminster Abbey 
and St. Margaret’s Church and Rufus's roaring ha ll ”: and on the 
far right is the Tower, with its ramputs and ditches. When wo have 
mentioned these, and perhaps the Temple Cbuich and St Saviour’s 
Church, we believe we have sot down ev^ buUding in the whole y 
of this lai]ge area which the closest inspection would enable an Elisa- 
bethan Rip van Winkle to recognize. This is not altogether plea- 
sant to think about, and the reflection ought to us doubly 
resolute in withstanding further tampering vrith any of those pre- 
cious remains. Of the most important of lA, the Abbey, we are in 
no fear, but we confess to a little trembling about St. Mkigsret's, 
which is 80 rich in historical associations. Fortunately, it isjost 
at present the fashion to recognize it as a judiciously placed fbu to 
its msgnifioent neighbour, but it is impossible to say bow long thia 
feeling m$y remain. The Hall appears to be safely buried in the 
midst of Imr Charles Barry's Palace of Westminster, and it will 
be more secure still if the erection of the Ijiw Oonita again brii^ 
its west ride into prominence. ^ then we riudl not be alto- 
geiber free firom some alight degree of fear for the which 

” witnessed the just senteuce of Bacon and the itist lAsoliition of 
Bomers,” and whose “ lofty arches of Irish oak” (whick by the hy 
aie made of chestnu^ ** resounded ” to the impasrioned idoqiience 
of Edmund Burke. The recent establiatoent of a fiauntifig and ^ 
oMsniriye neighbour in the shape of St. Hiotnaris Hospital has ^ 
C6^S{N»Iied the Eoclesisstical Oonunisrioiisia to luaaiten up the 
tentim and modest dwelling of the Anshbidtopa, of Oantenmry, 
and' it has been done in a *q a i|P e r wbkib iisfleQle Infinite Biiedit on ^ 
^ feriing^of all eoiitjSittWd ba it ' Would 


r^be hapless chmch sA Southwark with 

eastern ^ good 1^ to 

I Hieiokoiiejmririk^ 
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addi^onal calour to diii exphnation. iteter in 
thttDiaiqgae, wheie a jealotia widow ia xepfwmtod m trifcfaiy ob, 
MMlam fort/^MfiadaaBalliisioutoth&coiimmiiii 1546, 
iho vei^yeav of lloywood!^» jraldiaitioiK of tho Piiory of 1^. Mtiy of 
Belitlstttm into a Innatie asylum. Ia tbm^ and aimUar agtapa 
of internal ovidenca (0.0. wIhmb he rotbra to epoehe poatcorior to toe 
Ndnnan eubvenion of Sofirlfifid tbe eavin^ would be a 

Mtleman if he could BpjMik IVencdi Mr. Sbarman has been as 
Aanpy aa he bas shown hunsatf induatnoua. 

The plot of the Dialo^KBa^ if plot it oan be ealled^ ie of the alender- 
mL AyoaDprmanBeek0adtma8toaaholoubetweenayoiixi;<inaidea 
with no ineane but mh relaticmt, end a gr^-disired wklow with a 
good jointure and money in her hand. The author, his oracle, 
ondertakee to dieeuse toe question with toe help of provorba, nud 
heg ina citiitg^ serorsd to the tune of wedding in haste and ie« 
p e nt i n g at kiaare. Pfeaently he maorta to a hmcy pietnze of two 
taouplea he baa known, .mid the eyils which rosmted iu the one 
instonce firom marrying all for love ” and in the other all for 
money.” In the iasae, we gather, Heywood s client declines 
both matohos and remaina in single bkaaedness. It is with 
toe plums of the cake, however, rather than with its baking 
or kneading that wo have to do, and here, at any rate, there 
is no l^k either aa to quantity or quality. The editor has aimed 
at tracing back each proverb to ita oarlioat use in our own 
tongue, or of the Frencli, rather than to the oksaical ori* 

ffiiials to which not a few might he referred. Thus he illuatmtes 
the ada^ '^lietwoen two atoolea, Ac.” (p. 13) by a proverb in a 
iTrencb MS. of the fourteenth ceutuiy, and by the expresaion of 
Babelaia, S*asseoir entre deux selles le cul k torre ” ; hut not by 
the Latin ** Duabus aellia sedet,” which ia recorded 1^ Seneca, and 
made the matter of an amusing anecdote by Macrobius. For 
“ Tho* nve be my kirtlo, yet neere is my amocke,’* he is content to 
dve an English parallel of a later date than I fey wood’s dialogue ; 
but he omits the “ Tunica paUio propior ” of rlautus, whom ho 
might, had he chosen, haveatedfO^rr. I. i. 53, << Flammn fumo est 
praxima ”) in iUnstmtion of No nre without some smoke ” (p. 1 20). 
Jt does not, however,, seem to have been part of Mr. Sharman’s plan 
to go back to tbe classical oiigins of current proverbs, although we 
ennnot quite agree with his implied depreciation of these os com- 
pared wito early English. Uiidoumedly there ia room for 
iKith traatmonto of toe aul^ect, and philobgically the hitter has 
ai^perior attractions : but it is not the test certain that a very large 
jlfit of our provernol philosophy, in ooimnon with that of 
Continental notions, comes to us from the ancient Greek ai«l 
Latin authoia, toroogh conduits laid down by Erasniiie. It is 
trun that Mr« ffliarman cites for ** Every coclSce is proud on his 
owna dunghill ” aa early an authority aa tho Anerm JBwnfe, 
afatsa 1250”; but atUl we might go a long way furthor back 
and trace it to Phiedrus and llabrius, if not to the shndo^vy 
.^Eaop. The aamo may be aaid, if we subatitute tlie imuie of JuvensJ, 
for toe adage (p. 82) tlmt ^^B^gv^famaTaiug before thoeves but 
wo observe toat our editor does not" Immi with equal strii^ess 
patristic parallels and originals. Ho allows us to refer Love me, 
love my aog,” to so venerable an authoiity ns 8t. Rernard, although 
he does not consider it his province to point out that the original 
of the saw about toe slmo’s pinching " — ** Myself can tell beat 
where my shoe doth wring niee” (^p. 121) — is St. Jerome ad 
Jovin., i. 29, Nemo scit prmter me uni soccus me proraat.” The 
interest is surely enhanced when this sort of illustration is vouch- 
safed, aa, for instance, where ** Out of sight, out of mind,” is traced 
back to the Ijaiin of toe author of the ImitcUiu CAfisit, and 
within due limits, ])«ihaps, a little more of it would have been 
welcome. At the same time we must bo thaukiHiI for the care which 
has furnished ua with so many early versions of proverbs still in 
vogue, M. Out my cote after mv doth,” ** Tbe nearer to the churoh 
tlm ftirinaar from God,” To hold with the liare and run with the 
hottud,”^ ScNsing fmr iu a milestone,” Better one bird in hand 
than ten in the wood,” Throw no nito againe at tlie giverk head, 
for ittUr is halfe a lofe than nobraad,” ** Bmall pitoberahave wyde 
aaraa.” and toe like. Ail these are italicised in the text, and so 
(Stand out from too rest of toe Dialogue ; and besides these we light 
on one ov two proverbial expresaiouB which are not so distinguished. 
One such is “Home is homely, though it he poora in sight ”• 
early vardcsi of a welldaiown piovarb^ though toe sense of Asi 
in 1546 was not the same as it bean in our adage. Another ia 
where the young nan speeuiates that by manyiag a rich widow 
Im ahaU be abk to punish fbnnev.alighti, and to *<hokl their nose 
to toe grindstone, and dt on their akirte That erst sate on 
mine.” In the oomaa of the Hkdogue we come aesosa n 
good sprinkling of old friends in now laoea. For emsple^ 
aman k said to go on adistastsM errand*^ With as oood wifi aao^ 
beme gosth to tlm stake figure wUch takoa ns Wk to bans* 
batting; and in kasto like a snail.” Theferisb priost fo Mtot e ib 
that ever he bath bson hoW water dark” ia Imi aaotber of 
toe *^beggar mounted” and of toe Plnntiw fsowli, ^ Abadnia 
ad boves transcendeva.” Better spare at him than nt bottom ” 
isoaUa a we] 14 Biown tine of the satirist Ftosiaa (U., 50Hl)r and 
though most loaders Imow toe oft-olted adage ^'Batter be an 
dd man’s darling toon a young man’s wading,” it ip. pnohabla 
that tow are aoqoakitad with the young numb mtort tor feto bfah 
wtto, when she paradm before ban toe virtnsi of ^ 


tohkilhmtraliva atiaterpeete Bpiln prcMto^Whila 

1 beat toe busk otoermen Catch the bmdmw^ iSVwbldi bm 
its parallel in j^snish and atber modcin buMgss^ na basigi: toe 
tato of Hensr V.*s retoit ndien tbe dtizena m Odsims, wIm be 


QdMhtb which his Bataotoltdasto 
comdtontoM af hm oventobtf 
haitofaMam 

a tobwP Ood’s hoiKsm; bnt if the 
I probm> toeaUnsien toton mdl boMMi af^ 
Perhaps Mr. Sharinan's happiest field ia whese he gives «Q0{n ffor itody veam on the fop of Ut^Qol^. 


I never meets thee at fleeh nor at fish 

But 1 have eure a dead tmuifaimdm Sjg 


parallel i 

tato of Henay '^.*s retoit ndien tbe dttzena si ^dsims, 1 
was besieging, psotoseed thdr wiltongnesa to yield toe town to 
the Duke of Burgundy, who ima in the Eqdbh otonp. ^^fihnU 
1 ,” said toe King,^^ boat the bmh, and anotoeor labs toe kirdi^ 
The adage ^ When the nieede is otolae shut the stable doom” W 
made more explicit by toe panfild couplet which Mr. 
research has broagbt to beer on it * 

The stood wm stollHi tofbro 7 liivt t)is gsts, 

Tho catos conNuostl beftm 1 smslt the iosst (1^44) | 

and ^the poor cat i’ th’ adage,” and the saw about 
the cat ” meet in them with' pertineut ifiusination. A j 
of the poverb that The grey nmro is the bettor 
(p. 1 10), Mr. Shormau is entitled (in eonmum wi \ several ether 
writers) to tbe credit of hoiing upoet one of Lord MsoBnlay’s 
plausible but unsound ^ divhiatioiis.” The historian too basmy 
referred the poverb to the time when fbreiffn breeds of homee were 
in most esteem, and the “ groy mares otFhmders ” were ni etorred 
to ** the finest coach-horses of EnglanA” Unluckily that tone 
was the hitter half of the seventeenth contuiy, and Heywooefa 
proverb belongs to the first half of the sixteenth. aa !e 

shown in the notes to p. 1 10, the phrase occrun in a drama about 
1550, as well as in Hudibnis ; and there is no need to look tor hhK 
toncal and chronological fixi^ in the ease of a domestic phenomenoa 
which the English egress by a metaphor firom the stable, while 
the Spaniards say, In the house at tne spiritless toUow the wilh 
is mi^strate.” upon tho version of our proveri^ ** A worm will 
turn, which is given by Heywood — de. " T^cad; a woxme on the 
tayle and it must turn agayne” — we are not sure that the editor 
does not do wisely in simply citing Shakspeaie, 3 King Maury 'FT 
ii. 2;— 

Tlio smallest, wornt will turn, being trodden ttn % 

And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 

There has been too much over-ingenious sneculation tipon this 
adage, and wo are asked in dtvers quarters to eeliove that wonn ” 
liere means a make or serpent. Potoape the quietus to the question 
is to be found in the Gre^ iambic cited by luy — 

tveort edv ftitpfiijxi udi# ;(foXt/— 

and in the study of that lino with the help of ** I.iddeU and Scott.” 
The adage mchelors’ wives and dos’ childien be well 
taught’* ia illustmtod, na we might expect, from quaint old Latimer. 

of the proverbs eiislirtned in Hoy wood’s Dialogue belong to 
more or U*ss debatablop^und, and Mr. Shannon has, to say the least, 
held his own iu it. Fur instance, there has been no little disuuta- 
tion as to the intorpnUAtion of '^ask^eveless errand.” Tooke, Todd, 
and llirhardson agitto that it means an errand without cover or jne- 
text,*’ but the general fiunsi5 of tho word something ** unprofit- 
able.” Why sliuuld ^Shx'voless ” signify this, na it does in T^ glj*h 
writers from Clmucar to Addison P Our editor suggests with much 
plausibility that the phrase is rel'erable to tbe cust^ of fiivoiured 
knights w^earing their misti’ess*s sleeve for a badge ; ^ such awiianta 
os tailed to obioiu the badge being dubbeil sleeveless” (p. 29). 
Another proverb, at first sight obscure, is I might put mv win- 
nings in my eye, and never see the worse ” (p. 73), ana thia la alu- 
cidaltid by a quotation from a letter of Erasmus, complaining of a 
certain Cardinal who only gave him so much in return for two 
volumes of the New Testament, ** quantum si incidat in. oculusa 
quaiuvis tonorum nil tormenti sit allatunim.” We talk of 



refera it to the custom on certain manors for tenants to take of 
underwood so much os could be cut with a crook, and of loose and 
rotten timlx^r so much ns a hook could detach from the boqgha. 
Ho discredits the referance to two rival arhitmtors named Hooka 
and Crooko ; and with good reason, seeing that theyjura sonnosed to 
have bad their palmiest days just after the oiLondoKi, 
whereas the phrase is found iu one of Wyclifie’s Ooutrovefsial Tracta 
written about 1370. To turn the cat in the pan ” is an odd 
verb for fickianesa and for frequent changing aides ; but it Is ana 
whioh those who recollect tlm Vicar of Bray ” will ramaiiilMa* 

When George in ptnlSing time came in. 

And moderato men looked big, air, 

JRTf turned a cst-iti'pKn once mere # 

And »o becanu) a Whig, sir. 

It nay la ngardod m certain that<<cat”in thi8alS|mv«l 
tM. ait», at CMS. With two more explanation of notnailM w«. 
noB c o u c li i d w OUT imoifa on this .mnaing. Kplint. Ob. ii '^n 
^ n » Bo# of Ootswoldo " (78), and it tnns out tbtt tiu#.ii aa 


iMt foraOotswoldihen), onthe _ 

Boos * are “^Tes,” and ‘<£ktal mift * ^1# 

Mrloiii ttitt, in the Kne ruit preeediiig that i# wliioh # Jktt df 

iti8nidofanangiTwifctfcit"ih*i#w«ia®» 
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inta HBAToirfl leokabix) da vmci.^ 

XbTooaBBMa eonaoBt, todioeoune onlocauffdoda VSnd H about 
XI ti^afiitiiimaiiiiiriaiddiflkateofandia^^ to unite on 
the gauoi and. worn a IfiflbaeltLiig^ veto 0cai«^ a nuuo 01^ 
oae to^ The tiro mbyoetB in deed hate eometJiiny in oommoii; 
thofivoeofthaoemitoQiitm lie in poiollel lineii. The 

geniaa of each lUhe tended to onmnaHtjr; prating, eeulptuie, 
end the ooMlinfitive axtOi poetry and eong, the loiencee of anatomy, 
paiipa0live,ind|aDpQiet^ to mention speoulatiane and experi- 

BjMim tantotiue aM eomedoMB {nophetio, leera domaiiii eoaroely 
tad eiUMi^ fof dioae capa^ intdleeta.reBtleM in actiTityiM 
Inaatfable in thiret fat knowledge. Almoet the only nmiior 
examplea that oan be named are to bo found in tho multlferiom 
kboim of Albert Biber and of BaflheUe. And it is a roniarkablo 
sign of the timea that Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Albert Diirer, 
and Boffidle were aomathing more than oontemporariea, or 
etna ritola and Idlow-worken; each is after hia own sort a 
lepaeaentatite man; in the ll£r of eadi and of all we read 
the hiatory of a ^ple and of an age. Italy in thoee data 
was turbulent and unawble, aha foatored at the same moment the 
Orta of peace and of war, a^ her Mintan, like her princes, weae 
dxltea mm dl7 to dty to seek for mrtaoe or to And a refuge from 

datmU 

The lift of Leonardo was empdoriy chequered. His early home, 
near Florence^ could not hate been oveivpleaaant ; an illegitixnaAe 
eon, be lited in the house of bis ftther, the playmate of children 
by three aucoeadte wives. The youth, as tlie pupil of the groat 
aculpito Andrea Veroeohio, entered the Tuscan school, then the 
toemoit in Italy ; but meeting with discraagemeBt, he passed over 
to MUan, and at the age of thirty bou id nimaolf at a aalaiy of 
500 Bcudi to aerte the uotortous liudotieo Sforaa, Duke of Muan. 
Da Vinci, being troubled with luxurious habits, seems even when 
moat favoured vj foitune to have found poverty staring him in the 
£me. But though his labours were often til direeted, he was never 
idle. In Milan m modelled iin equestrian statue of Francesco Sforxa ; 
he also turned out of hand oountloss diuwioM and deeigna; ho 
executed moreover his maaterpieoe the Last Hupper,’’ and formed 
in the Academy the Milanese school whichpresorved the principles 
and perpetuated the types of the maater. The ond of those labours 
casuo when the Duke of Milan fled bufoie the King of FVonco. 
Lemiardo, fleeing lihewiae, rsoohed Florence in time to oompeto 
with Micdiael Angelo for the decoration of the Palasao Veeouio ; 
the one exeouted the grand design known as the Battle of the 
Stoadmrd,” the oUier tlm equaUy ftmoua ^^Chttoonof Pisa’’; and 
these two cartoons, which Benvenuto Cellini calls the Sraool 
of ^ Worl^** met with a common fate — both were Mike 
deetrqyed. Disoatrona indeed was in those days the lost labour 
of genius. Da Vinci next migntod to Borne, where again ho 
Bumred disappointment: then ho returned to Milan content 
to serve the enemies of hia former natron, and laotly in his old 

X he was tempted over to France, where, aocording to a tradition 
tk the latest inquiries seem to confirm rather than tooverthrow, 
the venerable pointer died in the arms of Francis I. 

The present volume is the most carefiil of Mrs. Heston’s ta[|tofol 
oomnilatlans; though omiuently pcmulax, and even showy, it 
dftplays praiseworthy researol^ and the sentences are leas loadeil 
than oecotofore with superlative epithets ; indeed fine wril^ is 
for the most port given up for close thought and sober diction. 
Tim woric unfortunately buouga to a claaa from which wo have 
bean lad to expect little in the way of study or taste. Thepriraorj 
putpeos seems to he to puhliah photogioidie, and the letterpresa is 
dheewn in to eonnect maforiak whra o^erwiae would not hold 
tyfrer. A lasge number of the photeg^hs ore taken from 6n< 
msiiigs, and thus in xelarion to the originals they rank no higher 
Bum oopies of oopiea. We think also it might have been brtter 
*0 baw ^vun the names of the engraveto. The moat vala- 
Mue OK these rapaediiotione are from original drawings in the 
Windbor, in the KtdGallery at Florence, in 
the British l^buffi, Bui Bqjil Academy, and in the private col- 
lectioa of Mr. John Matcolfp. had Mao been led to hope for 
oopy of the Inet Supper, the property 
^ AcodeumAe tfia, the bast extant copy, made at a 

tmaewfaen theori^ramMoe the matforhad Udt ^ hit never 
Juan engraved « pfa o fayi i»lra i, nfoerimi^ axseoted 1 ^ the Wood- 
bury nacmaaeid nraeera would hove bssn. m mI bra; but we 
lara£mthe mSee ^the Photeg^sinra^^ 
wiu /*fay qwbfo te team Oggteie’a 

eeUfftdol eqwr » ol Urn Acodmoy whed 

in 
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boa meluiiid her atvisk since we last b^ — . 

her under the title of ** AOonoiaaffiaiiBy rflfantiBy** We than 
aamited that what aho was pietaad to eatt ^ Bephiel lio^snb 
noble engraving” is abimt the ira iaararaite merit emwiraluMl 
for by a gteat name. Mrs. Heaton, who has a hamw fteSMy 
in tumiiig round difficult oornera, noir dimovara in wb ^ftas 
eagraving? an eightrathwraturj ranteiagrathm Ito a trawi* 
kmon from Leonardo. Morghen's *Chrira/’’^sadda,,<* la of tafrnod 
but somewhat etftminoto braty, and the melMOcboly aftheeottnta* 
nance is of tho Worthorian rather than the Byzantine typo.” This 
fine word Worthorion ” uone of many afftqtHtioiis whioh disfigure 
tkue (sigea; an epithet more inoonffrufHia eouM eoaicriy be Offued 
to any of the copies or other raproduetieua of Leonardo’a hra of 
Ohriat Of mere value then such ft^sicbed eriticiaiua are the 
epperantly oxhauativo eatalognaa of pointings and drawings by lla 
Vmci; yet even here we detect onussiona. 

As to Leonmrdo's head of the Saviour, Mra Hsoton does ua tho 
honour to quote the notice of her ^^Coneiae Hiatoiy ” which afipearad 
in our oolmuna, wherein we comnlaiaed of bola end bouncing ex- 
aggeration of ocknowledged hiaterio ftet” W^e hove to ohoimve 
that this imputation was intended to i^ppfy not to aapeeUfoineteBde 
only, but to a general and habhnal mode of traotmenb— whioh 
treatmout, we willingly admit, has now bean amoaded. Mrs. 
Heaton proves henelf a true student ter having caied to reoonaider 
end revise tho judgment tewhkfo we objected as to the oenlnd bead 
in the Last Supper.” Yet alrastiU8tkikatetheopijdon--^oii^ 
os frur as we oan discover, without haring hod the svidonee of 
the original pietnre over before her eyes-^t "tfabdiiritie ftto 
is but £e perieot development of the type founded at Byaanlium.” 
It so happens that we have now before ue a krwi photousaph from 
Leonardos heed, which, tbongh no doubt nwrcuessly prated ow, 
still preserves the origmHi type, and also all the photogfa|fris 
of the beads of tho Saviour made by Mr. Porker in Ifome, mm 
the catacomb paintinga and kom wo chwrok mosaiaa, beaidea 
photegn^ha from tho moraies at Baveum. With all tiw criffinris 
we are fomiliar, and after a frrosh survey of such histaric erioeaee, 
we are bound to roprat that the 4xmriiiaion to which ALwu Heaton 
hoi oomnuttaMi heracif^ ihoagh wail anited fbr hroud scenic afleot, 
is far too swooping for tho actual facte of the oosa As ier iheae 
Byzantine hesmi scattorod over Bavsnoa luid Borne, and diflhsed 
through Kussia and other tewitoriiis hekmgiiig to the Hutecu 
Chur^, tiioy axe found on close.olservatian to bo lUmost m dtimo 
in character as they are anornuma in numher. That sums cam or 
more of theae forma were refleoted and xuaiurad m tho Christian art 
of the middle agtai is of oourae well known, it is a fimlt hot too 
common with tyroa in art, and with popular vfritsiv gensinlly, to 
rush htfidfoiigatsraogra|rigraeirieratusi(m. Whim we late dealt 
with tliia Hubjoct, wo pointed to the cluae studies msde bf Da 
Vinci direct from nature, esnecislly to a head well known in the 
Galley of ihe ilnira, as eviaence that tlia muodest ecacepthaa of 
the Saviour os yet givan to the world is aomethtef more 
than a development from the art of the cateentnbs ; and we 
repeat that a writer might as well talk of the devriopoMiit of 
light out of darkness os persist in the asmrUon that T.ieonardo*a 
Christ camu from Byzantium. Assuredly tho time is gono wlien 
vague assumptions which might date hack to tho schooldays of our 
grramothurs could pass muster unquostaoned. The rotearchea 
of Mosbkb. Crowe, Cavacaaelk^ and i^or persistent iuwstigatora go 
far to remove the history of art from the vague region of fleiioa 
to the strict domain of iacta. 

Lo^)Ilardo da Vinci in Sdence and Litevaturo ” is the title of a 
valuatea chapter contributed by Mr. 0. 0. Black. Leonardo is 
here truly designated a ** univenal schemer ” ; like Michael Anijelo, 
as wo have said, the range of hia mental action and artistic 
creation was too wide for the narrow coaflnea of human lift. 
Evid^ce is addoefid to show that the philosophic painter 
made fbrecastR in knowledge which antic^ted the pemuxating 
vision of Galileo and the eaglo spfrit ’’of liiicott. The folio winjf 
maxims culled from extant manuscripts prove that Da Vindi, free- 
ing himself from the schoolmen, took his stand on the sglid grpund 
of inductive and exporunentaJ research * 

Experknief never dacoivM i only tnsoli judanwiit teoetvw whsh pio- 
mtsisg eflects which am not suppoitad by experimset. 

Hpacuiaiurs do not trust authum who wish to biterpret bstenra naters 
sad umn through thsir own laMgiastlons, but trust only those who hmro 
exercisod tbidr und<;fiiUiidlngs upou Che results of tbrir own saujcriinante 

That painter will produce worn of poor quality who tefcos ibr hh gtilAo 
tho paiMingi others, bat if he will laara tiom natural ohrfaate ha wUI 
te*"ir bnb good fruit. . . Masaccio tiiowtei ty tbi potftatiga of 
hia work how fruitlsM wsra ths laboari of thaw who frUswol $nj utiasr 

kedar than Katore, the niiara of iffi mastaia 

Whoever flattm hiinself that he can retain in his msnory ill the aiftoii 
of ii«CttrakdoeelvfAftroviiisinorrkiioti 0 4!afwelow;teercftfv ounsnlt 
oaten ibr svorytJilog. ^ 

AvriiOsroai^teaMyurasraasextraaadraMiiDiHdiwlihinhiin- 
isifraaahaanisSRaldacraoIttemMfnn^^ parts that ram tho 
rascissaf every obJkraMbrs iilse BlsaiM wlttby this wsthod be Hte a 

irirratefitrag mlr sraraoieote pira hsioe to aodhaoram tt wra 

a asrad nature. 
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These maxijDSi which lie as the eure foimdatioiui of all ooUe 
art whether in Greece or in Italy, riae ao completely above con- 
Tontional and traditional stylee aa to dve final refutation to the 
notion tot toOhriai into ^'Last l&pper’' ia a development 
from the eflhte art of Ji^aantimm They are ao clear tot no one 
can he excuaed for muiiinderatanding their meaning; tlm are 
more definite indeed ton the mueh^iaputed words oiRimaella, 
who a«ld that he strove to form in hie mind an ideal And they 
become all to more intelligible through to atudies which 
Leonardo made direct from nature— *drawinn which are as faithful 
aa the pictures of Hoj^h, humoroua as to comedies of Shak- 
apeare, true to life aa toe tavern aoenea of Teniers, and yet ever 
and anon rising to to ideal and to divine. It ia curious to observe 
how closely to last passage we have quoted corresponds with 
certain touches on the philosophy of art thrown into tne WirUer^t 


Tate; Shakspearo might almost have been reading JJa Vinci when 
ho wrote that the art which ** adds to nature is an art that nature 
makea.” 

llallam asserts ''the right of Leonardo to stand as the first 
name of the fifteenth century,” and 'yet at the same time he calla 
in question to claim of the universal investigator to the position 
of a great discoverer. The times were full of urophetic thought, 
the air was stirred by the approach of sought-mr Knowledge, and 
Leonardo stood as an advanced guard watching the movementB 
of an irregular and unformed science ready to make onslaught on 
the camp of the schoolmen. But never has there been known, 
not even in the case of Michael Angelo, a worse economy of 
time or a more unwise direction of discursive genius. The 
career of Leonardo is as the misadventures of an ill-fated bark cast 
on a troubled sea, seeking ports of refuge but finding none, and 
all the while losing rich treasure by the way. The review of 
such a life, strangdy diversified by success and fiiilure, divides 
the mind oetween admiration and regret. Again and iqpkin to 
goal is all but reached, and then through procrastination, inconstancy 
of purpose, and perhaps even by reason of insatiable appetite for 
knowl^e, this greatest man of the time is found stniggling in 
to slough of despond. Imperfection perpetually reminds us of 
the vidoe interval between aspiration and achievement; thus 
2£r. Womum, quoting as his authority Dr. Sharpoy, asserts 
tot Da Vinci’s anatomical drawings " are not always correct,” 
and tot "veir few can he of to least service to artists.” 
The works of Leonardo, with some noteworthy exceptions, are 
fragmentary, and yet in to fragments we have proof of a power in 
reserve, and we got gUmpses m a genius whicn the volume now 
before us, in common with its forerunners, leaves as a grand enigma. 
It ia strange that the greatest men in the Italian epochs remain 
for the most part enigmatical. 

One thing, however, Leonardo succoodod in consummating— the 
perfect human type, to which all his atudies pointed. In the head 
of the Medusa, wniw inspired to sonnet of Snelley : in the head of 
Mona Lisa, a race something moro than a portrait, which has moved 
Mr. Pater to a possago of surpassing eloquence ; and, lastly, in the 
head of the Saviotu*, which embodies the divine in the human, we 
find alike the ever-recurring but never satisfied endeavour to reach 
throu^ Ihe individual to the species, and to rise from accidents to 
immutable truths. This ideal art is usually found to be the jrift 
of men who in their own persons realize on ideal type. The 
I head of Leonardo was of singular dignity and beauty, and his 
>*wdl-built body served '^'as a penect instrument for the fuuotious of 
life j it is in such men that we find to possibilities of high and 
typical art 

«B”; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

M r. dyne FENTON has to learn that exaggeration ia not 
. strength, nor caricature portrait-painting, and that power 
is best utilized when kept most in hand. It is comparatively 
easy work to exaggerate and to caricature ; but n^al art deals with 
truth, and that art is the highest which produces the most interest- 
ing results by the most natural means. " i? ” : on Autobiography 
is Neither natural nor artistic. In the very first pages to readers 
sense of fitness is jorred by the terms in which " B ” speaks of his 
&dier. Granting that the Major was as gyoat a tyrant as he is 
painted, a son might have indicated his faults without such 
direct abuse as "B” thinks it well to bestow. "A domestic 
Reign of IWror, in which my father was the Robespierre,” is 
a plonse scarcely balanced by the admission a few lines lower 
down that he was " strictly honourable and conscientious, truthfril 
and upright, in every thought and action.” And in the descrip- 
tion of me person it somehow accords ill with one's notions of 
filial reverence to read of " round eyes, fixed in their unwinking 
and impassive stare.” and "an ever-watchful stare from two fish- 
scale style of gi'ey eyes seemed to envelop us nnceaetoly.” 
By to by, now can a stare envelop P The picture oT to 
Mii^or in the armchair at one aide or to fireplaoe, "not only 
like the god Vishnu lost in contemplation or hit own exeef* * 
lenoBB, but also sharply detective of any deviation on our part 
from to after-dinner routine his ingenmty had devised for us,” 
ia vsndmd still more unpleasant by the nnoualifled harshness of 
, the inventory of pnysicafpecuUarities:—" Very erect about to 
back, at to knees shai^dy angular, his hands resting on his thin 

• AutoUimyikg. By E. Dyns Fenton, Author of •^Sortlss i 
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.thighs, in an attitude not unlike that of an Assyrkn Matos at 
to British Muaeuii^ he wotAd remain thus wakenil and 'wateh- 
fol till bedtime.” The oonveesation of to Mmonia oh a par with 
his appearance : priggish and peptic, as mim he expected from 
a man who looks likB on Assyrian statue, and whose caMteni eoo- 
sider him to tyrannical Bobcepierre of their domestic Rci^ of 
Terror } but we think that veiy few ihihors, or men opt fivtoia, 
their right minds, apeak as the hbjor does when he^ is sitting in^ 
his armchair the fire, with bis hands on his thin thito, en*^ 
veloping his f^ily wi^ to ever-watchful stare from his two 
fish-scale style of grey eyes 

<< The present stato of to garden ie, according to my judgment, f)nr from 
satisfactory. Tliis I have, after some research, disoovf red to bo due in a 
measure to the insidious inroads of the slog spedee. (* B,’ I regret to observe 
that your shoulders ore bent double. Sit straight, sirrah, at onco !V I 
have in consequence decided that, after early lessons tenmorrow, the children 
will devote un hour to collecting these devastating insects, with a view to 
their extonnination. (Grace, my love, thank you ; more to to rights— a 
littlo more, 'flie fringe has caught in your dress, I think.) Ahem 1 1 have 
read that in some foreign countries a veiy wholesome deecripUon of food is 
compounded ; in short, a culinary delicacy (Alice, 1 must request you will 
not slouch) from the many varieties of slug and snail. This is .said to be 
singularly palatable, and peculiarly adapted as an article of refeotioD for 
youthful Mtonmclis. Here we get a lesson on the preludices to which we 
give in, but which it is so much our duty to overcome.'^ 

The mother of the three miserable children belonging to this 
Assyrian statue of the fireplace is more tenderly touchy. She is 
a pretty, silly, impassive kind of person, whom her children adore 
because she is gentle and kind, but who has to terrible failing 
known as "dipsomania,” as '*B” discovers later in the story. 
Tlie slave of a domestic tyrant, whose soul was so sorely exercise 
about neatness and the straight line, without power to resist her 
despot, and having to find in moans outside herself the coinage 
to bear the misery of her daily life, it was perhaps not surprising 
tot she should have taken to the easiest and nearest i^ief at 
hand. "B” indicates the failing in to beginning with com- 
mendable delicacy and tenderness ; and it is unfortunate that he ^ 
should have fallen into the coarseness of his later descriptions. 

Thurbridjre, too, who plays such an important p^ in the 
story, is simply a disgusting figure, and needlessly minute in 
detail. When an author catalo^es such items as " two horrid 
tuskliko jets of hair that protruded from his nostrils,” hands of 
" enormous width and thickness of finger, with white, fiat-topped 
nails, covered from wrist to knuckles with masses of brown freckles, 
from which sprang a thick crop of coarse, sandy-coloured hair, ’ 
adding that " the heat of the room had c^vused some beads ot' 
perspiration to bo apparent in a hideous moisture on the back of 
these revolting fists, to remove which their owner would dab them 
with a huge scarlet cotton handkerchief’ — we have not art, but 
mere spiteful caricature. The man’s inner nature is made to corre- 
spond in hideous exactness with his horrible exterior ; but the 
cnaracter is altoelher outrageous and it is impossible to con- 
ceive that poor Grace, for all her sin, could have ever fallen so 
low as her son represents her to have done. Mr. Denton’s art, we 
must suppose, has failed him, and for careful work we have an 
exaggerated daub, Ibr lifelike rendering the coarse monstrosity of 
a heated imagination. When the domestic Robespierre dies, 

Mr. Thurbridee gets immense power over Mrs. Morvilie ; and, in 
proportion to nis power over the mother, excites and returns the 
iiatred of the son. This is the way in which the mature saint 
schools the youthful sinner ; but are there many mature saints 
who unbosom themselves in this fashion P — 

** H-m-m ! " at last l)Cgan Mr. Tburbridge, an he scowled at me with a 
savage glare iu hia yellow eyes, and held out one arm, cxhurtingly. 

** Wiicu 1 SCO nngclic sweetness opposed by piggish oxulKTaney of spite, 
when 1 see those which should bo lowly and meek and gratcfril, go about 
doggedly swelling, and pulling themselves u|> agtiinst Providence, it gets 
incumbent un me to unwrap or unfold or divulge tny sentiments on this 
subject— withoat any put-offs or delays — and to the uttermost of my best 
endeavours.'* 

** 1 luqieyQU are paying attention to the beautiful remarks that Mr.Tbur- 
bridge is so kind as to make, B," said my mother. **You don't mind 
anything that 1 say—that, of course, 1 know-^but perhaps when a gentle- 
man tells you whot a wicked boy you ore crowing, it may improve yon.’* 

I felt very for from Iteing improved, and IImjIIo-vp t repeated the worn “gen- 
tleman" in a sneering way. that was not lu.4t op the preacher, as bo 
resumefl, more malevolently than before, switching his canc nil the while:— 

“ When 1 see a sweet accostable nature met only by twitchy and fretty 
sullonncss— when I see a two-legged viper making a spring at the bosom 
that broualit it up and suckled it, then it is high time for me to give my 
humble aid to put a stoppage on such like tigariea. It becomes my doW, 
then, to bend tlie stiffbeckedness and proud-spiritedness of one which wUi 
not take u> heart the sweet emollient oil of grace applied by otto 
means. Rods, switchings, and blows l>cing requested orliiQ by proper Issnl 
gaardians, I proceed to administer them freely.” r r- -w 

It would almost appear that Mr. Denton had been studying Mr^ 
Dickens’s later works while he was engaged on "B’s” autoUo- 
graphy, and tot ho has gone beyond his model. Mr, Thurbridgo 
anu ■ Mr. MoDrumstick have both an echo of the Dichsns twanff ; 
and we trace to master’s influence also in the lighter 'pMirticiM ef 
the hooic. Mrs. Jupe is one of the figures of the wsU-knoWii 
^ Harrington and her crroified eon Amos ; and 

even M i se Ouineas and her friend Miss Tysacke veniiiid of 
to hand Miss Betsy Trotwood, and made tefrii- 

imbeoiUI^ amiable. The scene in to littto bade SBribor it Ltoer 
Thames. where " B” wee taken when be ftinM nnder to 
horse’s is really not a bad eopj of XHcfteai. The 
mlnurn down to ^ fisb 
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hava no ehanod 

^ToniffMiivIll fomarM Mr*. Jnpe, clearly 

tliiit^.oQiivanMtloa wa* divcri^g nnnaowwarOy ftviu heraolf. **VoDiig 
J3]|0feir Twtoks wttl| be abooked at what be hears. Will our >*uung stranger 
me if 1 seem to stars at him nidely?' His sad smue and earnest 
eyes, together with some brecklce under the left eyelid^ bear a strange 
ilB^Uiigtudeto tbafsatiimof a well«reineinberedAioe--to you all 1 may say 
it was In tact that of my first lore.**. 

**Then be,*’ said AmoSi idancing to the ceiling, as rspresenUng the abode 
of Mr. Ji^ ** was not your fln^** 

** Ah! no. This pour heart has been battered by many a coTifiuctuating 
emoti o n, Mr. Amos. 1 love Kingcup,--! honour, respect, and obe}‘ him, or 
tantamountiim to it ; but no— ho wsa not my first love. Oh dear no.” 

** Was the first a genteel one, like you are> ” 

“ Ha* done, you bold boy. Whatever will ywi bo saying next, Mr. Nim- 
bletongue, I should like to know } Ton must excuse his bad ways, ma'am. 
I’m getting quite afraid of bim,” said Mrs. Harrington. 

Mpet of the comic chameten have the trick of catchwords, 
whiok dosi^te them like so many labels. Colonel Mor\*ille, who 
has served m Spain, has the usual militair epithcbi which one does 
not hear military men. ** Gad, sir," “ ^rish me,’’ “ vilify my 
veradty if” so and so, “by gad,” and the like, are the spices 
wherewith he seaeoua his extravagant discourse. For the pliant 
Colonel is a romancer as weU as a sponge, with ideas of truth that 
match bis ideas of honour ; and he pours out stones of his doings 
in Spain of which nothing is real but the fertile invention whence 
they spring. But indeed the characters all talk as people iu real 
Ufo never talk ; and even little Evio. a mere child, delivers her- 
self of sentiments which read marveliously like those of a grown 
yoang[ woman. ** There's a long way, B, iKitwixt follw that get up 
early in the morning, and those that get up late," she says, out of 
the depths of her mature experience, when she is young enough to 
dance round a fairy ruig, and small enough to look nke an elf herself. 
Her further remarks on the differences between gentlefolks and 
fiurmers show even less Imowledgo of child-life and child- thought on 
the part of “ B ” and his editor. “ B ” himself every now and then 
hreaxB out into a philosophical strain not quite in harmony with 
his tender years ; as when he looks round a largo room, crowded 
with people, full of gay colouring, and with a marked preponder- 
ance of bright faces,” where the perfume of flowers, the glitter and 
suckle of silver-plated crystal ornaments, the {)rofusion of evory- 
tliing most pleasant to behold, ” inspires his young brain with a 
sensation of intense pleasure, so that he says to himself, And so 
this is life t ” 
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As some relief to the general wearisome absurdity of the stoi^ 
may bo mentioned the letter which Miss Gurgess, the eccentric 
old maiden lady who sponks so roughly and acts so kindly, writes 
to her nephew, the curate, when about to many B’s ” sentimental 
cousin, Anna Maria, and her exhortation to those misguided young 
people when they come to see her tlie day before the wedding. Bhe 
prophesies, and not smooth thiii^, banning with a family of six- 
teen children, whom presently she raisos to twenty : — 

“They will nay,” the lady went on, “here we are. Brought into the 
world from some inscrutable mpiivo that wo cannot help wondi ring alwat, 
we are refened to you who, as Imving caused our mlrforlune, may be able 
to solve the mystery. To try and cover your ignorant folly, you will 

a note to these p^r wretches, * Honour your father and niotluo-*’ and l»‘ave 
l»om as wise as ever. ‘Wo are hun^,* then they will sny : ‘Take us 
whero we may feed ; here are shops full of food, orchard trees oovenMl with 
ftmit.* ‘Impossible!* will be your answer to this, ‘The things in the 
shops, the fruit on the trees, are not our proi*crty. Tlie police would iiiter- 
fierc. We have two hundred and fifty pounds a>yoar ; . pur aunt Motilda 
allows us another hundred ; you must bo hungry and not complain ; and 
above all, don't cry,* Those creatures, of quickly-expamling size, will want 
nocks and shirts and long clothes— pooslbly crutohoa— out of so many one 
or more must be cripples— os our absurd, soon-lcamt conventionality will 
HUggest. You wUl have to say, ‘ You can’t go naked, and you can’t have 
long clothes and crutches and things.’ If they reply that you are illogical, 
again you will mutter, ‘ Honour your fkther and your mother.’ What, then, 
may be Uken as tbe most obvious idea to suggest itself todhe sixteen brains 
—not being idiotic ? Won’t it be this? ‘0^ parents must be fooU.' Do 
I convey your meaning, Lctitia? ” 


Iiideod there is no lack of smartness of a certain kind in 
and, we are sorry to say, no stint of bad grammar and 
queer metaphor, as for instance, « Who else could Kvie fall in 
love with P and ** a volcanic eru^ion of tender or vehemont feel- 
ing beaming madly fo^ from burning orbs.” Eyes which are 
caUed brown, but whj|chhave'<a well-defined black iris, which 
dilated or eomtractod with evenr change of thought in a way that 
made you thin k of the weird-Uke constant changing movements of 
a sea anemcmej and hair that varies from black to gold, are per- 
sonal pecuhantioB by no means common. There is an unncces- 
quriiw of roden^ and pMWM in the lang^ when 

« B ” intends to he emphatie, aa vhen he aaye that he felt an 

inolinatioD to rush away to spend a quarter of an hour seated on a 
dnng-heap ina etaWe-yard" afleej^liad heoa incertain "rooms of 
teirfblestota.” " ms l l ee icieedi%aad ahe macaiw,* 
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FBINOE BISMARCK. 

T^BINOE BISMA^E » no doubt perfectly confident 
IT tbat under any droumatauoes he can carry oat a policy 
9n the aucceBS of which he has staked hia reputation, and 
be would not ho likely to giro way m his great contest 
RPiih the ecclesiastical authorities simply bemuse he mot 
srith Strong Qi>position in varied forms. But to have his 
bask made easier for him, to have a sudden burst of honest 
mthusiasm showing itself in his &vour, to see his enemies 
mddenij placed in a new and most unfavourable light, 
vrould no doubt have been a prospect by no means dis- 
igreeable to him if only it ooula have boon somehow 
managed. It has been managed. This measure of good 
fortune has actually befallen him, and if he could have 
foreseen evexything, and have arranged every detail as he 
vrished, he oould not have thought of anything more 
perfect throughout than what occurred, 'fo have 
been shot at by a Catholic fanatic who was aided 
publicly bv a Catholic priest, to have been wounded 
jUst enough to show that his life was seriously in danger, 
md not enough to cause any gimt apprehension, to have 
bad this happen almost in the sight 01 his daughteri and, 
ibore all, to have had it happen in Bavaria of all places, is a 
combination of oircumstanccs all calonlatod to gmtify him 
by the feelings they will awaken in every part of Germany, 
prhich he oould not have dreamt of if he had set himself 
Ireaming. Even his worst enemies will own that ho took 
idvan^e of his opportunity with admirable coolness and 
;ood judgment. To say that he showed no fear is not 
laying much, for all royal and conspicuous persons soom 
ible to go through the mghtfol ordeal of having their lives 
ittompt^ with the composure that befits their station. 
Bi{|t Prince Bishabck did more than this— ho addressed the 
izmted crowd that thronged to congratulate him on his 
Mcape, and he shaped his speech so as in every possible 
mj to identify himself with Germany. It was not, 
be said, he personally who had been attacked. What had 
bCfim attacked in him was the groat cause of German unity, 
when )i« r«fleotod how many (housandB o^hiB coautry* 
nm death fonr years a^o in defence of the same 
sanse^lie oonld not oomjdain if their lot had been hie. 
there were few of bis hearein who bod not had to moan 
vim Mnne lose in their home oirole daring the great war, 
WM oemtent that what they had gone tmongh hie 
Mm feaiily shoold, if it had been so oiwred, have gone 
fbr him. He was only one more German ready to 
hk (wontry. Thie, Jt most be remembered, was 
wm the BaTarians have a keen recoUeo- 
“wi'OiBty' of the glory which they won, but of the very 
iniHwiiiga which the tactics of Moltkk or tlie 



w flttpg * md. jghdKi the French campaign, and to 
meat tf hid^w eqnaliy ready wHh the hnmblest Bava. 
fiaiitaoSier to die &r the oaaaewhkdr the eoclesiastioal 
hfeoofingie deetrm, wac » atroke of stotennan- 
m eAotrve in the highest 

„ wm very near^ tMoeakW, a»d the reeidto 
. Miwlbafe aralwiio«wnM no nnifeiniilyttn- 
pi.liairaridw9ald Htai to hdfeve. Fptm and 

a h31e&*i*aad Faqr 4i>d «f « iNni^ in the 
iMn how neiv dm oMMMb gi^ 



if Prince Bismaucr’s life had really been taken. He 
referred to the subject himself, and expressed his belief 
that the grsat cause which he upholds would have boon 
found to be independent of his support. This may iu part 
bo set down to a proper modesty ; but it is probable that 
he was substantiaily saying only what ho had good ground 
for thinking to bo the trutli. Prince Bismarox boa en« 
oouraged, controlled, and directed the movement o^ptinst 
Ultramontanism in Germany, but ho has not originated 
it, nor do those who most smourel^ and onthusiasticalljf 
support it rooeivo their inspiration from hku. U » 
a general movement of the Gorman educated daises. 
The Emprkor gives it a rather reluctant sanction ; but 
the Prussian Court and most of the minor Gourto are 
by no moans favourable to it. A large part of the 
rural population is decidedly adverse to it. What gives 
it its peculiar strength is that the middle clnss is de- 
voted to it heart and soul, and that where the great* 
ost onlightenmont prevails the fervour of this support 
is the most intense. There are exceptions of courso, aud 
especially the loading Ultramontana newspaper ut Derlin 
is written with an ability which places it, even in the 
judgment of Liberals, at the head of Gorman journalism in 
point of literary moni. But the excopiions are voiy i are, and, 
speaking broadly, it may ho said that educated uorniany iV 
nnauiiuous in its devotion to the eo(*loNiast)OAl policy of 
Prince Bismarck. To Englishmen who are accustomed to 
regard the advocacy of religious lihcM’ty as one of the 
essential parts of (the Libeml programme, and who think 
the porsocution or repression uf opinions on spiritual 
matters shortsighiod and wrong, this seems not a little 
remarkable. All that can bo saul is tbat the unanimity of 
the German odneatod olaRses in regard to the occlesiastical 
laws may remind us how difficult it is to Judge of another 
country by our own, and how very apt wo are to judge our 
own country not by a general review of its history, but by a 
hasty survey of what Imppens to be thought and felt uuder 
existing ciroumstanceB. 

It is possible that, a year or two ogo, an assassin wlio 
had succeeded in taking Prince Bismarck's life migh# 
really have done much to arrest the movement. For it 
was principally on the authority of Prince IhSMAiu k’s 
statements that the struggle was discovered to be not an 
eoclcsiastical but a political one; and it was Prmco BiSw 
MABOK who fixed the wavAring resolution of the Empkkou. 
But asBassins are seldom willing to incur the guilt, and 
run the risk of an attempt at murder merely on the ipecu- 
latioQ that a public man is likely to do harm to what the 
assassin thinks to be a sacred cause. There was always 
the chance tbat Prince Bjhuarck might not mean what ho 
said. Ho might be only going to threaten the priests, and 
might not have the courage over to touch thorn. Jt is 
omy when it has been made prai^rtically manifest that Prince 
Bismarck dares to lay his on the backs of tho priests 
and mako them feel his power, tliat fanaticism has lisan 
to the pitch of attempting murder Most happily the 
wickedness of the young fismatic has been in vain, and 
Prince Bismarck has escaped. But even If th.l attempt 
bad been tnccessful, it would probably have been muud 
that snooess had come too late. 

Although, however, it m^ bo coodoctared with reason. « 
tkh oonfiooDoe that, if Prince Bismikoit had been killed 
his oanso would not have veceiv od a 2 atal blow, ye.. Mm 
reservation will probably have averted a serious d^aspii 
mm his eapportm. If he had perished by asssssixiaMm 
there iiould Uve besua InMt of xiarioa^ 
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might bft^e hnrriod those excited hy it into extreme meo- 
Bares. If in Beyaria there wea ao much deep ai^ instan- 
taneoua feeling elicited by an ommooessfol attempt^ 'Whei 
would haye been the feeling in Protestant Oermany, and 
meoially in Prnsgia, if the attempt bad been Buoceesfbl P 
Tneve might easily have been a teinpest of wild indignation 
wh^ woidd have looked on the eooleiiaatical party ss 
indisoriminately guilty, and have seen in the priests the 
enemies of the human race. As it is; Prince Biskahck will 
bo the first to moderate the feelings which the attack 
on his life has awakened. It is absurd id think that the 
Catholic party in any way answemble for the crime of 
two or more wretches. The Catholic laity will, as a body, 
display a genuine dotcBtatiou of the crime, and if some 
|ifrieshi have been so fklse to their religious principles as to 
instigate or connive at the outrage, it is most improbable 
that anything will be discoyered to implicuio more than a 
&w isolated and ol)scure individuals. As Prince Bismauck 
reminded his hearers, the whole ofiair has now passed into 
the handa of the tribunals, and although every effort will 
be made to trace the tli reads of the conspiracy, if a con- 
spiracy has been at the root of the crime, yet everything 
will have to bo done and proved in a legal way. The 
Bavarian Government will be put on its honour to give 
every facility for tho deto(!tion end punishment of the 
guilty, and the prosimt Jiavui'iau Ministry will Ix) glad 
to derive all tho support it can from tho inevitable 
odium that will bo thrown on tho ecclesiastical Opposi^ 
tion. Tho daw will take its course, evidence will be 
collected and sifted, and if it can bo proved that tho aotua! 
assassin was, according to tho statement which ho is Siaid to 
have made, the tool or acoompUco of a religious society, tho 
offeet on Germany will no doubt bo very considerable. 
But Prince Bishakck is quite wise enough to know that 
tho more modemtiou and justice ho shows at this crisis, 
the more loudly he proclaims that ho dissociates tho great 
body of Catholics from the acts of a fow fanatics, tho more 
careful ho is to prove that the measures tiiken against 
ecclesiastical bishops and pnc'sts are not in the least more 
severe than they wore previously, tho greater and more 
durable will be tho feeling in his favour and in favour of 
his cause. 


MR. DISRAELI ON PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

M b. DISRAELI’S statement on Monday last of his 
intentions as to tho conduct of public business had as 
little os possible to do with its professed objoot. Ho had 
already expressed with obvious sincerity his regret that Mr. 
GLADS'rONfi had so long absented himself from the House. It 
had not been worth bis while to encounter Idomknbub or 
Mbrionks when Achili.ks was Hullonly reposing in bis tent. 
Now that tho hostile cliiof had been tempted back to tho 
field by now (juarrols in which he took a personal concern, 
Mr. Disraeli was determined to engage his ancient rival in 
one regular combat. Tho opportunity was not ill selected 
when the stoutest of Mr. Gladstone’s ^Wmidons shrank 
Ibr onco from following their loader. The form of Mr. 
^Israeli’s challenge is (characteristic and amusing. He 
thanks the House for tho confidenco with which it has 
entrusted to tho Government the disnosul of its time; 
and ho explains tho facility with which he can 
arrange the order of business in the absence of 
any unexpected cause of disturbance. The Scotch 
Patronage Bill has since passed a second reading with a 
majority which 80001*08 its saccess; and it is expected 
tibat Lord Cairks’s Bills will pass tlirough Gommittex) with 
liitio delay. Mr. Disiukli even hopes that the Indian 
Budget will for once attract a respectable attendance, though 
Lord GsoRas Hamilton will scarcely vontui'e to imitate Mr, 
Grant Duff’s exhanstivb expositions. The Endowed 
Schools Bill, and Lord Salisbury's Bill for appointing a 
Minister of Public Works in India, will occupy but a short 
time; and on the whole the Commons may reasonably hope 
to be dismissed on tho stb of August Nevertheless It was 
Mr. Disraeli'b duty to ollbr a solemn warning that ciroum* 
stances might still interfero to cause an nnweloome delay* 
If, for instance, tho leader of a divided Opposition were, 
without motive^ preioxt, or possibility of sucoess, to give 
notioa of a motion amounting to a of want of confix 
danee,^ it would be impossibie w rsfhse an opportunity of 
d^tcussion. It in true th^ Mr> Gi^oistonb had no intention 
oldoing anything of Hitf l^d; but Mr. DigjAisu hept in 
view tw remoinst (R>netiM^U 
Q^OJrtmgthofpiir)^ tested adrfilttoniti: 


which nearly aH the libeiab were eeftein ^to ^ ^ 

Mr. Glaostonx, in order that Mr. Disrabli m^htsMbfibote 
to confidence in himaelf and his Ooyectupeiit the victory 
of which he^'waB fhDy assured beibrehand. No el^ecttcm 
can be made to the arranffement by whufii the vote on the 
>Pablio Worship waa te he ttken on Wednsadiiy^ las^ 
and the debate on Mr* GhLinsrORE’s Besdhitioiui M 
but there was somothiiig aomio in Mr. DiSBAXU'a annoimee^ u 
meut of nncompromisiiig opposition to Besolntic^ which, ^ 
if they were passed, woulci, in his opinion, give a new | 
“ form and colour to English gliittcs." . It would indeed 
bo of great danger to mntiy ” if proposals “ of 
** oommanding interest were not to be disouBsed." Pompons 
exaggeration is in ordinary cases irritating, but tho 
oouutty never feels more amnsed admiration of Mr. 
Di.sbabt .1 than when he is deliberately and conseionsly 
pom})ou 8 . It is always oaty to understand that be has a 
purpose in his fiotitionB solemnify ; and on ^is oooasion ho 
hoptid to obtain a personal and political triumph oVer Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli is the last person to believe 
seriously that a series of Amendments on a Bill introdaced 
by a private member would in tho smulkst degiM affect 
the form and colour of English politics. fior a 

trial of strength would have been more legitimate if he had 
chosen an occasion on which the respective forces on both 
sides could be fairly numbered. On ecolesiastioal questioiis 
the House of Commons breaks up into cross eeotions. Sir 
William Hakcodrt had announced his refusal to fiollow 
Mr. Gladstone before Mr. Disraeli intimated that he 
might possibly have to meet a vote of want of confidence. 

On tho Scotch Patronage Bill also several of Mr. OtADSTONB’fi 
most devoted followers were compelled either by their own 
convictions or by the feeling of their constituencies to rqject 
his guidanoo. The division on Lo^ Sandon'b Endowed 
Schools Bill may fiiirly be claimed by the ]^rty as a victoiy. 

It was hardly worth while to assume, in op^sing Mr. 
Giadhtone’s Resolutions, tho oharactor of a champion of 
tho Constitution. 

Mr. Disraeli’s observation of public opinion in and out 
of Pavlianient has perhaps caused him to suspect that his 
colleagues had, in tho early part o 4 ‘ the Session, followed 
too closely in the footsteps of their predecessor. Mr. 
Hardy took the earliest importunity of repudiating any 
design of reversing Mr. Cardwell’s ' metenres, and Mr. 
Cross gave Lord Aberdarb tho satisfaction of adapting tho 
principle of his Licensing Bill. Sir Stafford Nobthcotr 
framed his Budget so as to court and secure the approval 
of Mr. Giadstonb; and the only charges which Liberal 
writers and speakers could prefer against the Goveroment 
took the form of taunts against their servile imitation. . ' 
Criticism which involves only an iinputation of p]a|p;iarisxa • ? 
might be easily endured. As long as the majontjj^was 
satisfied, opponents could do little narm by charging 
Ministers with want of originality. Mr. Gobcbek’S ttbtaok 
on Mr. Cross and Sir W. Harcouki'*8 occasional sarcasms 
produced no perceptible ofieci, but Mrl Disraeli 
Buoms to have been disappointed with the genend 
acquiescenoo in his measures. He thought it expedient 
to show that thero was some difference between his 
Govornniciit and the Opposition ; and as soon as Mr. Glax>» 
Bi'ONE reapi>eared in tlie House of Commons; there was no 
fear that the Seesion would close in the tnmquillity which 
had attended tho greater part of its comue. Tariems 
reasons have been suggested for the refosal <ff the Govern* 
meat to undertake tho conduct of the PuUic Wqni)d||i^D. 

By adopting what may be thought the popular laiide mwe 
controversy Mr. Disraeli might have enjoyed' wa pTOOif^ 
tunity of obtaining a large majority for a measute te ^ 

he pt\)bab!y feels little interest, though ho had rinoe 
pmsed an opinion that the Bill ought to be psiEted*' 
Having at first resolved to be neutral on the insteqiitetitfQEb ' 
it smtM him to attach fictitious imig^tmoe to 
store’s proposed Resolutions. No mcd^fovourable , , 

could be found for the utterance cf sbnorais plrapidiSS,. 
and for the equally congenial use, of perscmal wpgtvam. 

The delay of o^inaiy public bnsmese 11 !^ m 4 V’^ 
a cheap price to pay for a renlar 
challenger had eveiy advantage of poiltioD« ^ 
hi Parliament, as dsewheie, bmnMfe %sh x imtAhVm 
tendency to accommodate to nu^ be 

altownd for transacting xt The Kteiton wadeli is moat 
cnewded with work lasts littte mdtoltem wteo^ 
dlll^ five moi^n win 

f :&cmssionofmteB«^ 

saoollecto^^grwi eflbrt. 'tone was 
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In some rapeobiy Itowerer, 1io nia^ betft ;to , 
hampered hinDUKdf W the laniwunoeiN?^ 
tainly implied ib me Massage, tibi^t ^e considers himself 
bound not lo jtrthn till the seven '"years ore over. If he 
adheres to ^his view, he will have denied himself the use 
of one most powerful weapon, the threat of resignation. It 
is hard to belieit^e that either the Assembly or the oonntxy 
would not pieftr almost any alternative to the retire- 
ment of Marshar MacMahon ; bat if it is understood that, 
come what may, he is a fixture for B&Tihx years, both the 
Assembly andr the country may bo tempted to trv 
experiments ho^ much pressure 'the m#Bhal will 
stand. Tho ZVmes’ Correspondent thinks ^that the 
Marshal’s* dislike of M. CasIhib P^bibb's scheme rests 
not Hojn^ch on«tho .Bil^ itself as on the Ministerial com- 
binations 4hat may arise oil of it. The Marahars consti- 
tutionalism does not, it seems, extend to the acceptance of 
a Cabinet from the majoritgr, if that majority be made up 
from ihe wrong parties. He is vi^illing to govern with 
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Ministers iin|^Bcd on him bv 
or witk Mimsters choson c 


: and the Right Centre, 
by himself. But it is expected 
that be w|ll refnsQ, to govern with Ministers imposed on 
him by the Loft Centre and the Left. * Such refusal must 
end either in a dissolution or in a further development of 
personal power. The first alternative W&nld probably end 
in a reproductioTi of the origifi(|^l dilemma, since if the 
Marshal is bent upon taking his Cabinet from the party 
witJi which ho fo^s in accord, not from the party which 
commands a m^jot^ity, he may find it harder to pull with 
a newt Assembly with the present. In these compli- 
oaiions the wisest ^onrso for the*^ Loft Centre would bo to 
allow that section of the Right Centro which is prepared 
to a<^ept the Hopuhlio an amount of inflnenco in tho, 
Cabinet proportioned Tiot to its nnmherB so much as to 
its Weight with Marshal MacMauon. This is not quite cou- 
siatclht with constitutional ideas, but at this juncture the 
main thing is to got thd* Marshal on the side of the Re- 
public, and the best way of securing this is to let him feel 
that tb be a Republican President is not necessarily to bo 
surrounded wiili Radical Ministers. 


' MU. DISRAELI AND RtXDALISM. 

M BfpISRAELl has certainly used unambiguous lon- 
jgdhge. Mr. Russell Cl cjrnky Jiad purred voiy prettily 
over his nursling, and Mr. Cnoss, in a speech the conclusions 
of which strangely contradicted the premisses, had laboured 
Iiarcl to Tocommeud the AKCjnMfiHOi»s’ measure to the favour- 
ahio GQiisideration of moderate Churchmen. But Mr, 
Gladstone had made his ^ move, and so to extinguish 
L Mi*. GiiADsrroNK became the solo object of an ingeniems 
I ftit short-sighted jiolicy. The Pkimk Minister absolutely 
ndiculed (in a pliraso which the Times omitted thongh 
tbo Standard caught it) any elaborate mystificoitiou” 
to the object of the Bill;' it was one to put down 
Ritualism”; and hoilion went on to define ** Ritualism ” 
as p^ctioos in the Church to which they ” (the House 
.and tbo coautiy) “ are ‘'not uaqd, but w}pch they believer 
** arc symbolic of doctrings which are most uucom- 
promisiugly exp^ssed and acknowledged by writers 
“ of tW school, ” a definition which is peculiarly 
, clever in .defining nothing, as the one Ithing which it 
fprgqj^'^ ie 'ivny description of those- doctrines. It is pot 
only ,^0lever, bi;^ too olevm* by half, as Mr. Disraeli 
may leaner if np Jioa not alir^y mado that expert 
' once. ^ Roitber the simporters nor iho opponents of tUs 
Bill h|^ ever forinea a compact phalanx. Thqre havp 
be4ii ;0ti;;^e dido the few men who desire to maintajn all 
jtho (inpOsW of Ritualism id nnoheoked exuberanoo, and 
a^nat thefn the la^e number who desire to ptR thos^ 
and fanly tlmse, praoticiOa down. Mr. Cross may be taken 
09 the^piwaentative oi^ho latter class. But there is also 
tW faridfgor body of opjbnents who regret more dei^ly, 
beoausb'JnteHige^ly, the « folly df the men' who have 
brought ab6ut the eatoatrophe, but w^io at ^e same 

tiitih dee id BiU an cn^db for represring, binder tbd* 

. V . V ndf«s of Rittuilism, thit rbvi^ . 

life, and of dl^]^UB worship in the 
Chuirclh wfiiehbasboen gr^ngup'dtudpg the 
and, to«whidli^ore to any othei: thing 
bVes ite primept imndM^ Thc^ 

'IStiim ddio either 
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tor W - 

andrlffl tel 

the Cbdrch of Bulm, blurih mr 
to burst out with whpt TriitbidlP migjU^be^ 
caRing a simultMMis^ m|0eiri<m of 
questions in no riiy liesheirily ot. . . - ^ 
but all of tern somehow eocteiastioat. This was 
tunity which it was**be¥ond Hr. thsiuxu’s natirie foj 
He new that he could oonfitdenthr i^ ujra the 
of ritual, history, and logic in wmeh one tide 6f the 
so spiritedly competes with tibe other vwd he 'erim 
reckoned on the unpopularity of a gi^ .vw down 
luck. Accordingly — conveniently ignoring'tbe fact tj^lb 2^ 
Gladstone’s ReBolutions did no more in fact than 
homo the policy of that Ritual Gommk||S| 0 ii winc^ had bpim 
launched during his o^ former ligadrinu^ 

Commons — he “read them with m^^ujjmmous atten^on/l^ 
ho found out that they meant disestaMshment. > 0d,tiohdtdd 
by the leader, they had about as mnchKihaime cf lifeaft^p 
respectable Frenchman during the^llevolution whc^del^h^ 
hour deposed that he was on aristocrat. AH tl^ asm tia^ 
said, was clever ; and had Mr. Disbasli been ^tepi toite 
amen to Mr. Gross, ho would have mado^j^d hiS|#hiiq| ^ 
the prise of strategic dexterity. But he'^dld n^'rei^ 
improving the situation. . He^w that “ Ritu^wm?* 
unpopular in a House of Common^ which van^ 

ideas of what Ritualism really meadt, and ne rfiaped Rifll] 
support of the Bill accordingly. . He got a loud cheer, 
he has rudely shaken the confidence ofr.^ligb 
througbout England, who, could only re^ the PBKiaB^A 
words as an invitation to the mob to run amuok, 
Chnroh revival. In what form the resolts of hb jqteedh 
may manifest themselves wo can hardly predlct.> « 
not likely that . the Ohut^c^^n whom hfr.b 
has hurt will seek therir hplm at thejj^ds dT w. 

Mr. Goschen, or Sir WiIlTam HAECofihT, aiw-^f thh j 
themselvos as recruits for the ranks of diseB^Mi^xz^nt^iili^' 
will only show that apiong other JapaiiM^ asls Which haVW 
lately liecome fashionable, that of hSIpp/ AespabA/bps 
not Knm forgotten. But to alfrOnt any large 
followers is never a thing about Which a Muuster 
tq bo indifierent. ,, Still loss can*he do so when l!he b^ei^iiby^ 
to which he owes his prb-6minoqj|jfe has ooa]o6of{{f,c^h6r tha^^ 
been welded tpgethctr, tw many fortiitous ciropmabniQes. 
No one can doubt that the sti'cmg wish” cf ^e tui^drity pf 
the oohstitoenciedT of England^ mstinotive^ Ikunx^th^ 
Scotland opd Ireland, to kqpp up tho.EnglUa Bstelju^ 
Church, Was n very powerful element m t|te (knnDiimt|»L 
It b equally hioontostabio that the High lDhdi*ch pectW 
was a potent contributor to this result. We may^yrMmd: 
that it is for Conservative calcudationp a moty^ve powPf 
excess of its nnmcricai value, for. out of the three Ohiu^ 
parties the one Which most emphatically takes tahmd 
side is Bropd. • ' ^ 

Wo do not core to follow ohr oonjeqtures ^rtjber^ 
DIbkaIli ought for partisan puraosea to^eqji friendai.^& ‘ 
with High ChUtcl^en and . Ixiw '0hitr6hihcn/^lfl0v.hb: 
takep care to bandle tb%ABri)ad dohodl as^mPtly^m 
siblA ^ had many .waygf^ of" dealing '^wiw thp 
BiSHOFu! ^1 whi6ti Would -have enabled ‘hpn 
the '"various sei^oiis ' bis elated foUowM, ms- 

discomfit^ opppnents., He has deUben^y 
put all bis eggs into one pannier,, to. ropodmto^ ebbi^^^ 

“ mystification,” and te “ put down Ritualism^ 
tions which, so &r as the PaRtfiER is <^ncprnedr^eaWs^ 
High Churohman safe in the iipp^oyiuent et Tiis insBbl 
cherished pcaotvees. Mr. BiSRABit is xvdw ire^^ 
pose, so 'constant ' a votary (f «j^he Olmnm . Asi^^)d^^ 
ibat^W wiH oontih^ for/GpnsGien(b'^Sake 
distrust pi hk High (mnixih followers. , SDow 
retreat, wb|k aton'enumt he can make, is nqt 
td 'Suggest.' So veimtile an^iptelleot aB 1m 
take ausg^tion of ^ouA 

|u^t. ne have fu^ed aH meighho^y 
^Ur actual pointi^ opt to 

hiri eniiy /grpt^^ dug a 

« an(r his . QoVemmsni 
ip MinisoCbP'IIl Ms hew 
,jpf sqj^ or inipdbC5a^i^% 

to tbriribbnm whioh leflm 

bisM orildnal BilhU ] 
y bi^hh^e 
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would oidy We 
^ spBOed mioh imper es 

kim^e to ocm&ter the 
that m 1^ diould receive^he Bfijal 
^ whioli it left the l^orda, the pooplo 
^ L we'duVvery Btile envy .will, be the ingitatora who 
!^^ciIeiODiiYed<aioet loud^ for it to pass. Still Oomniittees 
r iQy8ti0l|ifo thixigSy an we haraly daro to pronoanoe 
1 ohatau^Rr nntnl Mr. Kaikks ahail have left the 
' Tha^ one ^tertain and significant foot is that the 
hjA talcen ^ long stop in the way of conciliation 
* IfaA Ji/bopunonoement of the Act from the 
iUnlfJ^next year. The twelvemonth so 
^ i;>e welt emplovqd if the Bnbrics are reviewed, 

ttgi gnilly Contdcation, but, it may be, by Parliament r 

9 tUMtitof^ts can be induct to pay a Httle more regard 
to of thoci^and country m which they live; 
IM^tSie somewhat unreasonable public opinion can 
bHsffight to distii^aish the Iqyal exhibition or a Ht4itely, 
fei #|Sh^i 3b» workup from the vexatious imitation of Roman 


; u A r 

^ TIfE LATE liORD DERBY. 
jffdrcftaoayfjift opening to public view the statue of 
JL ^Xiord Ds^Sr was conducted in a graceful and pc(*omtng 
aMraoerj^ 'Mr. Disrakli would havo boon, as the pohiieal 
iSBQsioievand saocessor of Lord tho fittest eulogist 

ii^.h^oharapter^and career; even he hi^ not ali^ l>cen the 
Ihrbig mifoter of oimtoand formal eloquence Mr 
AS a Pni'liamuntary orator, 
IS ready, more copious, and *nconi- 

ft^liar with tho practice of public biisinesB , 
it is n^essary to pay in oenoiso and stalely 
difhiilpa compbment to the living or the dead, 
lyiSKiillC *is without a rival In his hapnieat manner 
iSi ftie aspect of the Statuo Jacing tue famous 

* Phr^iiameUfc of England,’* boj^Weou the two JJ ousels of 
yhfoh XhrA^ divided in almost equal parts liN 

p^ietd lifJ. The power of debate, tho ready wit, the high 
ijfirit ^ fertuer chief were obvious topics, 

utiwduoedrwiw perfect proproty mid sicUl. 77ie assei^iion 
(hht possessed grdert aptitudcLfor busmesg and 

pattsts ^ dptml Tyoh less ctiOsistont wMi ^onornl beliot , 
H»t Ldrd^pE^rs principal eolleagao had oveiy opportunity 
ft judgment on his admimstrative capacity As 
ki^eqirli: (ST art Mr Disrasti’s spel&oh woodcl have been mom 
adless if 00 had abstain^ foom infroducing one 
ulr two ^Abatable topics. In ^ praisiitg the dead it 
aJ^dicioQs to abstain frOm provoking any diffefenco of 
ijiimqp in a dj^pathctio audiencer * Among the subi^inljcrs 
gLthf^s^the who surrounded Mr, DisrakiU some at least 
HINte^mviPid ot'f wt ou^ of throo measure^ with which* he 
pame.\It[ was also too-glaring a 
w^preSemt Lord Dfi^BT, os the author of all the 
jhllSim^micb he had^ad^o^^d^ his offlcM tfUpacity 
ittk(|1)(ftB9tretcl^ foncy^ or rather oriaogu^e, tp do- 
aboUshed slavery, that ho educated 
^ it afterwafdts appeared,, by two succos- 
Ihce^aiem, W'lrefornied '^ludiSAitto was lit least 
*to cbi^dlbnge the apjli'oYal of a Conservative 
Mem^ to th^ real or sm^t^ aohiovbments of a Liberal 
lusIriW ^[JOrdt^pURBTiyA Oollpniiil Segretaiy u|ulor Lord 
Atben he. eondaqted flimiigh Parhamtnt tho^Bi^r for 
wltttesitpatiM^th& tf^ast Inma,s1avM, aaaho hidt been Irish 


■*u5*Liitotoip^iit tli*^ iSie Mooeu of tho first 
till .iflar Jh "Mie ttieegy 'of Lcid Deubt, 
ho<is ^ to taTcw project A a meetintr at 
ttfji&t* aq ijh># tasOs riiooUl b» ptifi if the BUI 
h£ wife liords. ‘JL xo?oliil|B>n which 

rf P«ia«(5sd jii;a» y^nt 

iilM pkt^'bttt to 



j,itf to to 

B&lulir 






ttu^e whai^ 
^xid 
Ji in 

one^of 




^ wden dhe foimpt|tion of 

boeptftt c^ihe sneesw^a ^h^pesimciiiti of his 

own. He osasried^iit Lord Duuw; elkot oarryingilm fivsk 
Reform Bill, corrected ita ^ostioe OoA snpplm Its dofoots 
by the BiU which ha pasaeothirfey^^ TOSflCfl later, "Whatw 
ever may be thought of tho morita of an Meetofoi ohougo 
whioh Im not yet produced its fisll effeett^o measure of 
Lord Derby's wiriom and patriottsio ift yteltfiilg to ^ in- 
spiration of his danuff Hentouant is to bo fotma in his own 
confession tjliat ho hod taken a leap iu thc^nrk, and in his a 
more caregps private remark that he Mid dished tbo^ 
Whigs *’ It IS not to the credit of a responstUo states* 
man to introducH? an organic mudvldion in professed dis- 
regard of lU consequeuces Miv dlJHRAm thought, end 
thinks, that ho has pcuoi rated to a stratum ^wWoters 
lielow tho rtaoh of Liberal tboonos or iufiuouoe It 
may be doubted whether l^ril D?HnT formed any 
distinct aiiticijMitKm of ^tbo faults ot tbo Bill of ifi67. 
Hr. Disraeli well knows that, when at somO distsAt time 
a statue ih erected to bis own memory, tlio orfitor of that 
future day will fairly claim for his hero aiiy i^of»t*whiCli 
may attach to the aiithoi^hip of the second iltftornt Bill 
Lord I)FKnY‘^i:obab)y acquiesced but unwillingly lu tho 
first draftof theBlil, and hujiad not the courage* to withdraw 
his osseut when it was moulded by tbo ui^riendly hands 
of Mr Gladsionk into its pxesont Bha{>o< A year or two 
later, afU*r hm retiromont fiom oflioo, bo folt deeply" the in- 
difloretice to his counseU which was '^splayotl bv^Mr. 
DisiiAfri ami Lord Caii^n-^ when they Ikddly ami aqroitly 
compelled the IfirmHO of iiolihi to acqUiolk'e in the deiiruc- 
tion of tho Uish Chuieh Tho whole matter of too 
poh'inu al a chunu toi to havo IsHiu appropnato to a core- 
inonial occfiKion 

Lord Mai mfshuhy, who has no pretension to \h> an orator, 
made Ibi oiuo even a belter f^^neCh than Mt Disiurii, 
because he t^poke as a waiiii and liif long ft*iettd u( Lord 
Diuiix. Ills U slummy to the sweetness of Lord i)»va)it*« 
Uniipcr, to his household virtues, and to his many aeeom- 
plisliineiiis, will not he less willingly na^cived InxiitiHe he 
111 touehing jdimse “ tonh^ssed tlmt he loved tlio man’* 
Dispiihsiunalo iiuimrCiahty is not the hist roquiM<o foi the 
just nfipKf uitiop of dhanicter Tho >d!utlou wlj^ich any 
iTjari IS able to atliiict ih the moHf cerlam proofs erf the 
degree m winch he dcHCiveH to bo loved Those v\Ro liavo 
natibefl and niudied theluHtiny of the time are iputhhitl jii 
sonic tiegiee to cnhfizc and elieck Mr. OjStt^MLrs (htnimte 
ot Loid Dine's capjuity and ai hie^moonts KbangiTS 
€0,11 have nothing to hiiy in dopretuation of the idirupetCr 
de8mlH»d by Lord MAi>usmjRY , ami other oonqM»toiii wit. 
nebses would iirobably eon hi in the ktatomunts of Xiord 
Di Kin’s intimaU* (nend Ills errois as astaUsnuui worn 
in foQt ottcu condoned lKs*nuBe he luspirisl pt^rsonal ad- 
lUiratioii. His oratoiy, 1 bc^ugh not of tho highest order, was 
that of a man of spirit and of wit, and a certain interest 
attached to the combiiiatiou cf rank aud wdaltli with bigh 
personal distinction Tho country, or tho cuUivate<l part 
of society, Bkod Lord Dmiiiy all the belter, as for tbo same 
neason it likes Mr Giai>pioM>\ bncauso ho took a keen 

f leasuie through life in the clasHical studies of hiH youth. 

[is translation of Homlu falls short of poetry, but it proves 
that Lord DpMdn pt^ssewd a Rcbolarhke mtellee|^ and a 
respectable faculty of vorsiflcation. A great {Kior and Fritito 
MlUister who could produce snCh nvoiwion was ceitaiiil/’iiet 
an ordinary man Of as of mony pnsjecessors, 

!t may be said that his 0(10111*01*8 havo no difilculty m call, 
ing him a good man, aud, if they pIcoHO themsolvss by oall- 
*ing him a ^’cat man, they do little harm to the world 

The indulgcnco with which Ixird DFunv^s eliange|fi of 
opinion were regarded was suggeated by a reasoimbln beloel;* 
*that he was not a sorious politician Shr B<>nr«r [^rsl^os 
denounced as a traitor, tbouffh his oUjTtfems rovoU M tbtxKigh 
a narre/wer segment of tlio poliwil nwde, but dt wds 
known not 6xily that lie iiod changed his political eonrso, 
but that bo" hod deliliora^ ccmviciion$ h> modify or to 
retract. His political consoi^noo wa^ more SBttSitivo ihun 
Lord Dbhby’s ; and ponsequently bis condtirt/ was $mor0 
severely ctiticiacd by other», as well as liy hiulSolf^ fOace 
a |ugh Tory, Pkul carried Oathelie KmQucqmiion, ^hith 
yiytm supported by a largo section of bis own pUftV ; and he 
^ wm folligyii by the of Ips adberents wh^ Tro ]^tcc 
A UdtiYW to Ereie^hmiHi. Lord Ol»BV JiiJf-u- 

doiBen years tfoitt jBfie, tsbie on, Wjmeh Se iumpt’^ 

into tlm ^ nitep* 
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fcbrou^^bgoing of TorieB. Bat for tbe snSooiute <rf Mr. S^oool. a y«ftr k nm paid by itndenii for Che Bar ia Hie 
DiHRABli, be would probably hare impported Protection to ebape of cdocatioiMdi aad aa inncb w yoaiig niea. hl^ 
tbo last, and he would aseui^y aerer bare eEVtended the toioixif to practiee atfeoeBeye ; and with lo^ooot. a ipiw 
franchise. His enemies, if he had any, xievar called him a to start with he thin itt these is no dificoity as eegeeap' 
traitor, because it was generally and jtnitiy Celt that as an money. He did not, if the whole of hie epeecm wea ia» 
opponent of change he was, notwithstanding his previous ported, ultimate whether he proposed to ^ ^ ^ 
conduct, iu his proper place. lu a certain sense it may bo of the revenues of tbe Inns of Court. iS be diq^ he 
said that ho touohei.1 nothing whioh he did not adorn. He certainly need not trouble him s elf about money ; and if he 
was the most brilliant member of Lord OlbKT*s Government, did not, then he would have separate schools of law whiob 
and, with the excoption of Mr. Dissabli, he had no rival in would ueceBsarily compete with his general school. It is 
his own Administration. It was perfectly right that he probable that be means to get the monej he can and 
should receive liouoiir after death as in life ; and there was devote it to the purposes of his main institution. Lori 
inucii truth in Mr. Dibhasli’b remark that such men are llATUERLErr supported the scheme mainly on the ground 
only to be found in England. that it would afford an opportunity to outsiders, sneh as 

^ military men and persons acting, or Uhely to be appointed 

to act, as Jimtices of the Peace, ^and all persons intn. 
reslod iu the laws of England, to^ attend tne eouraos of 
LEGAL KDUOATION. lectures, and learn what a beautiful thing English law is, 

L ord SELBORNE pumnos hiB efforts in tho canso of I?® thought that if these ardent and int<dligent ootwdero 
legal odneatirm with his usual activity and n^solu- did but go to the right lectures, tliepuhhc in general wotW 
tion. He luisnropa rod two Bills, tbo general character of cease to look upon the law us a dry, barreii, pestilential 
whi(!h he has ( ToKoriljwi to the House of Lords, and ho has waste, full of pitfalls for tho unwary, and would it to 
asked that thety may bo road a first time, not with a view bght as a noble and beneficent lusUtutiom If this 

of oaiTyiiig thorn any further this year, but in orior that would really bo the oflect on these outeiders, they would 
they may serve as a. basis of discussion. Tho first Bill havo worked very liard and themselves infinite 

deals witii tlio luus of Court, tho second with tho creation trouble in order to attain a tolally erroneous improssiofn. 
of a Oeneml School of Law. That the Inns of Court aro tl.oy wonjd not bo likely to get much further on 

bodies dischargiug duties sufiicicmtly public and bolding study of English law than that attmnod by on ordi- 

pro[>erty for uses sufficioutly public to justify tho control Puisne Judge, and it is seldom that an ordinary 

of (ho State over their constitution and goiieral course of Po^J^o .kiidgo lets a year go by witho^ut expreMing a sttong 
action is odmittod on all hands, and therefore it is uinieces- opinion that a ps***^ nt the statutory law which ho 

sary to havo n?eMurso to antiquarian arguments to pT‘ovo billed on to administer is totally unintelligible. Any . 
what no one denies. 1'hey enjoy the monopoly of deciding wdio likes to pay can at presoui attend the loctuTQS of tho^ * 
who shall practise at tho Bar, and they exercise some super- ^uns of Court ; but an outsider in attendance la.a very raw 
vision over the conduct of membors of the profession. They To know anything of law a man must work hard, 

have also funds to administer which iij two instances are outshloi’s do not like working only quos- 

vory considomble. No one can say that those duties lu’o *'*^^*' of any practical imporianco is whether it would be ad- 
now Imdly diHoharged, wliatovor may have Vicon tho case vantngeous that attorneys and barnsters shqgldremveiheu* 
in former iimes. Tho Benchers will not permit any one cdinuilion in common, llio Loud CnAM(?iaL0fc virtually ex- 
to pvaotiso at the bar unless ho has previously satisfied an pressed an advci^c opinion, for Mthongh ho suppor^ the 
iudepondont Hoard of Examiners. They are very loth institution ol a Geneml bchool of Law, he explaiari that ho 
to intt*rfero with any inemlier of Iho jirofession, except uujrely meant that there shoidd bo one jamming body 
in grave cases of misconduct, and they aro indulgent whiidi .sliould exainino Ixitli attorneys and immsters, wiule 
and impartial when they do interfere. They manage their the 4*dncatioual institutions of each branch should exist ana 
true t-propei’ty with cure, recognize that one of the main work separately. At Ixittom thm is not so much an oduo^ 
objects to which it is to bo devoted is that of legal edii- tiunal us a social question. The attorneys aro mostly m 
cniit)!!, and give largo sums towards its furtherance, favour of Jmving oduoation m coinmon, bocauso l^hey do 
Jjoril SsMiOUNK has, however, two iinporfectionH to notice bko their branch of tho profession to be ^nside^d so 
ill tho Inns of Court. They aro not incorporated, and nine b lower in social standing as they think it is, and th^ 
are perhaps somewhat hampered by this when they iuiagino that if all woro ^ edu^tod together they would bo 
'i have to act as Courts of Enquiry into cases of alleged more on a par in after life. Bamsters are mostly opposed 
misconduct; and their Governing Body is too ^ much to this amalgamated education, not only bccouso they aro 
the result of accident. Tho remedy whioh Lord Sr. u jeahms for the BujicnOTity and dignity of their own 
iujkm: propoHCH is to inoorporato them, and to detine but because they think that an intimacy with yo^g s^Ci- 

their Governing Bodies by Act of Barliament ; and barristers to look m 

he drew tlie outlines of an claliomto schorae, by private connexions even more tho-u th^y d® IW)W aa tho 
which the election of momlwrs of tbo Governing surest road to fame and fortune. J hero is, as is usually tho 
Boily, tho nuinla^rs of whioh should be limitri, should when any difficult social ixnut is utidor discussion, 

in tho luinds aUeriiat(4y of the existing memlxn’H mneb to bo said on both sictes ; but it is not nooestory at 

and of iimotising barristoro of live years* standing, P''^«rat to como to any dehnite conclusion. Lord Cairns 
The Iit>KD Chancei.loh, who liohavod as usual like a .supreme, and Lord Cairns will not h^r Of onj^thing 
brother to Lord iSEUiOKNB, and intimated sucli di.saent .as 'vbich would do more tlian allow both bran^cB to bo 
he had to offer under a shower of compliments, suggested oxauimcd by tho same oxammero, and it nmy be doubted 
another mode fffpwcooainff. Ho proposed tlmt the Inns 'vhi^hor tlio attorneys would think this conoesmon worth 
of Cotti^t should bo dealt with as the Colleges of Oxford and baving. 

Cumlmdgo have Ixien dealt with, that a Commission Even when men aro actuated by the best will in the 
should bo lipiioinlod, that tho Inns should havo a Parlta- world, it is by no means easy for them to set up a realty 
men tary powor^ of making statutes for thomsolvos, subject good system of legal education. They will be ^suro at tha 
to the approval of the QuNCN in Council, and that, if no outsot to inako maoy mistakes, and all wo ean hope fbt is 
Kaiitsfaclory statutes wore made in this n^ay, tho Coinmis- that they will loam by experience, and not be diaoouraged 
Kionors should make them. Tho proposal of the Ohan- by their oarly failures. The^ Inns of Cour^ alter muidi 
7 i:t.K>rv seems to us ^ much better tban Uiat of Lord discussion, and with the most sincoi^ dosii^ to do tlus bsM 
The House of Lords ia litUe fit, and the in their rawer, instituted a year and a half ago a, now 
llouHo of Oommous is totally unfit, to discuss such a sulgect syBtem« Very groat pains wci*c taken to onsure sabosps. 
y i more detail, but of detail of oonsiderable importance to Imnds were voted with more than ample libsoQiJityB 
um special sot of people, as how the Benchers of the Inns pointments were most carefully and^honeH^ SMidfL A 
i)[' Court should be appointed, wd wlmt their powers siifliQicnt number of persons reaUy interofl^ jb 
should be. If a welUchosen Comxhfscnon was appointed, rinci^ou was found to take the managsibiBirid^^ . \ 

both the iutoresU and the wishes of tiie Bat and thockdms tfod it was placed under the profsdmy, ol 
of the public would bo adequately conBidqre^ and regard ivho has done all that abuld m iKy ioBUii^ 
ooudd be had toahmnber not wnpkweU. But hitherto it 

bo disonsseti in Parliameny^ Vtp nf a success than rfis hofri. 

lu tho next place, Jjori StetapHNS wishes to set up a tiiree very Bssfemi ^ ^ the nUsC 

Gansril i^ booUf j>(WmwWsihfQt^ of legal 

faon^stmitn^ Bs ttnds knowliHg».4H 
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^ ^ wmd^ of Ach^m 
**! tkj« Jtfi aOp atodjr of Bomin 

XiMr IM iMd takorarj^iiyida^ (pven 

iil|yr«tpiw»iil^ 

pnoSoteiqr m Bomi t n Iaw. TolieiUilt to 
Boom IkwOBtodont must bo agood ltd&n 
iob<fl»^ i wid'0 bl6 to md GervAii aad f iwub boiomenittttort 
mtn^ Ho mut idao be trilHng to go into nuxaerooa 
dateite wbieb tare totaUj oneonnecied with tbo 
mml Uatorj ot Umoitj of law. Nine students out of 
Ml are thigi eadiided from any hope of gettma any 
tangible reward, bowevor bard they may work. Nor is this 
e 9 ». The study of Bornan Law is in this way kept apart 
from that of ISnglish X^aw. One does not illustrate the 
other. The study of BOxnan Law becomes antiquarian and 
tao bni oal; the irtudy of English Law is nursued as if 
anything but Che lowest acquaintance with tno dements of 
Hom a n Law need not be wished for. In the next place, 
aMhough honours were to be given to those who chose to 
oompete for them, yet those who got honours had no further 
reward than thid> of the glory. At the IJniveraities 
a first olass means ffenerally a Folio wsliip, and perhaps the 
tniae is even too splendid for tlie merit that is suown. But 
ibe Inns of Court leapt all their money for another purpose, 
and left those who might obtain honoiu's without any 
idtorior reward. It is, however, perhaps too early to Judge 
of the effect of this arrangement, and it is just possible that 
some day a high jplaoe in the class.li8t of the Inns of Court 
may be thought in itself, and apart from money, a more 
d^jluBlmg distinction than it soeins to be at pi*0H(3nt. 
Lastly, the teaching part of the system was dis- 
kooiated from the examining. That teaching and ex. 
aaurdng sbdnld bo in different hands is etisential 
to any sonnd system; but experience shows that, 
if attendance on teaching is volnntary, and the teach itig 
does not bear directly on the examination, stmlonts who 
MB ^ examined will not B|>eud their time in 

attenAgleotnres. They only wish to paws, and tlio simplest 
and oKii^ way to pass is to bo crammed for a few months 
before tli^ present themselves. BiiBculties of this sort 
are not perhaps to be wholly ovcTcouie under any systep 
of legal education. AH that can he looked for is that they 
shall be overcome to a reasonable extent ; and those who 
take the greatest pains to ovorcomo them will bo the first 
to acknowledge that to arrange a really good system of 
Isgsl education is by no moans an easy thing. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 

A DISCUSSION commenced lost week by Mr. CiriLOFRs ; 

on the iwonue returns of the first quarter of the i 
year was chiefly profitable in furnishing Mr. Favvcktt with 
an opportunity of a seasonable criticism on jiariy finance, i 
Mr. CncLuaus contended that the rx'sults of the quarter had | 
fidsified tlio calculations of the Oha^ckllor of the Kx- 
OBUQUBit, who in answer mairipulaiod the same figures so 
as to prove that the state of the revenue was highly satis- 
fturioej': The trade returns for JuUo favour the more 
MguHie estimate of the public resources, inasmuch as both 
imports and expoHs have increased in quantity, while they | 
him ^minishea in value. The decline in the weekly ro- 
pofcpts of the principal railways has, with the exception of 
the Great Western, been arrested, although the uicrcase, 
as eoaxpared with the returns of l^t year, is small. The 
ppMpeots of the wheat harvest are fiivonrablc, though all 
oilier erom will saffer the prolonged drought. On 
^othcTTBand, the excise revenue will necessarily fall off 
to the heavy reduction of wages in some 
cdiiOfbxmObsa of Industry. CoUiers, miners, and workers 
IB UM Attest pwt been compelled 

snn^r the margin of income which was largely 
expebdsd m the q^umption of taxed luxuries. The 
' oon^orsatiofi m the House of Commons tamed exclusively 
OB astaal or efih wM re^ but some saving of expen. 

- ditM My probably iMat from refill 

NoBMOora snooeedsab tbe sdtid of the 
jmiU balandiig reorfpts with oai£^,1ik will beoonsiderod 
MAmMbe, ssid be may planidb^ attiibiide the result to bis 
oM naMniy and foreslgbt; it is Mt judidans to 


ohbtd^ the steadk and iadefioits ecmttMidM at com. 
''•'JtMU «r* LeifiifB^pTBOl^^ lielBienh^y 


tuk at tL daSfikncf; mA the ffdhas^ utNubioted 
suxpbia Ihmished the Muis eitliM «f rsduei^ ^ dabh er 
of ooveriug aoiimsgitmmrdin^ sqobas the 
under the Qeneva ewaid. The grant sur(^^ the 
preset yser, though it might hatra bean^ more usefiU^ 
employed, was pfovided by an oxtmme|y low ssltmaha. 

If Mr. OutLOiutsand odbor membars of the same party 
afeiU acknowledge allegiance to Mr. ftuwwasi, tbof am 
scarcely in a pcksHicm to oriticiso the finanoiel poUqy of the 
present Ooverument. Sir SiAiproRn NoarndoTB has always 
deferred^ to the authority of his early master in finanoo, 
and duinng the discussiou on the Budget Mr, GunstMS 
expressly defended the practioo of oeoeptiug without ques. 
tion the estimates frammi by tli^^pcrmaueiit heads of the 
revenue dopurtmonts. To the iion-olfioial mind 'it would 
seem that ^culations based on on assumption of a oertaiu 
percentage of iumxmso rocjuiroi to bo eUiX'ked by carofhl 
qpnaidenitiou of the {tarticular oiroumsiaucos of eqob finatv* 
cial peviud. If the Excise receipts were likely to dtidine, 
no tooling of propriety or otiquei to ought to Imvo rostrained 
the CifANCGLLOK of tlio ExcusQiiKU from modifying his 
ostimatos according to the probable fhet. If Mr. Gun- 
stone’s sanction justified 8ir Stavfobo Noni ucote in fob 
lowing tlio ordinary practice, any sabsmjuout disappoint, 
mout of tlieoxpcctatioiis which had been formed can soaroelj 
bcconio iho sulject of censure. It is porha]:)S u wholesome 
superstition that a certain merit attaches fo Govorumsuti 
which have the luck to hold office during a pros{M[)rous 
period. Mr. CiutOKUs may have boon unoonsciouidy infiu. 
oncod by tho popular souUmont when ho virtually imputed 
to tlio CuANCELLOB of tho Kxckkquku tlio diminished oon« 
j sumption of boer, spirits, and toliuiHX). Bir VV. lUttoouuT, 
who followed on the samo side, professed himself au advo. 
cato of close cstimatoii. Tho only ori*or with which Bir 
Staffoud NoHTircoTB con bo reasonably charged is^ in ao. 
cqrdanco with Sir W. Haucourt'h theory, that ho has loft 
hiiuBolf ail inuuillciont margin. It is fortuuaioly improbable 
that thoro MhouUl bo any foniiiclahlo deficiuncy ; and if 
tlioro is some difiiculty in ostablishiug an equilibrium, tho 
Guvommout and tho House of Ooiuwouh will have learned 
a tisoful lesson. Tho Budget of next year will he oxtromoly 
siiuple, bf.'causo there will \k) notliing to distrihuto amongst 
competing chiiinants ; and tlioro is no ix'usrm to four that 
it will bo necoseaiy to incrcaso taxation. The uouroes of 
elasticity of tho riationnl rovoniie Iiavf> to sotno extent been 
closed by tlio abolition of many duties on articlos of oon. 

I sumption. 

There would liavo boon no (jaiiso for difficulty or anxiety 
if the CiiANCKLj.ott of iho KjccjiKymsu had not for roasous 
independent of financial expediency unnoccNsarily tilirown 
awfiy a. million and a half of rewonue. Jt wus well that Mr* 
FAWCKTr should ifunind tho loaders of both {>artu)s that they 
had cul]>ahly deranged tho system of taxation for purely^ 
political or solfish objects. Mr. Gt-adstune was more to* 
blame tluvn Mr. Disuafli, both because ho was the first to 
comnnmeo tho auction for votes, and also on the ground 
that ho is a sciuntilio financier, while Mr. Dihra-KW has 
never aflcicted tho character of a sound iK;onomisi. Tho 
refusal of tho constituencies to accept Mr. Glaustoke’S 
lavish bribe will probably prevent tho ropotitiuii of the ox- 
poriment. Mr. Dibkaem has perhaps since regretted 
that ho hastily entered into the bidding on tho uJial* 
lengo of bis adversary. Tliat one of iho two chief 
living siatosmeu should offer tho ropoal of the Income- 
tax as tho price of a majority, and that his compo- 
titor should reply by tho assoHion that his imiy Jiud 
always op[iOHed tho tux, wus not a creditable result of repre- 
sontativo govornrnont. There can bo little doubt that Sir 
Stakfoko NoRTUcarE would have gladly retained the tax at 
its former peroontage. Ho is perhaps wxircoJy Ui bo hlained 
for a partial rodomption of tiio rocldess and thoughtless 
promise of his leader; but the possession of another {loimy 
in the pound would have rendc^rod him invulnerable to Mr. 
CnaDBRs’s criticism. Tho gratuiimiR abandonment of 
revcuuo was in itself blajtnablo ; but the main olgociion 
to the reduction of the rate is that it strengthens the 
popular olgoction to tho tax, or rather to one of tho 
schedules. Tradesmen who dislike paying comploh bit* 
terly of inquisiiiou into their affairs ; and it is evidentC^ 
botW woriA while to provoke a certain amount of real and 
fietutioiis disoonient for threepeuoo than for fwor>enco, Tho 
offHators agmnst the tax will also oontond that the emount 
atmik remftbs is not too largo to be relc qu^hed. The 
paaoemhfa rednotiOiis of tiie Sugar^ Jr i and 1S73 
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Although the late Ba^et ftmiished the oppoaeate cf the 
Income- with a plauaible ar^ment, it is of the utmost 
importance that the three millions which it still produces 
should not be lost to the roTonae. An attack will certainly 
be made on the remaining portion of the tax on the next 
opportunity. The local associations of tradesmen still 
maintain the organization to which they perhaps attribnte 
their partial huccobb. A Biill more formidable enemy of 
equal taxation has plainly intimated his intention of 
attempt hig to abolish the tax. In his complimentary 
criticisms on the Budget, Mr. OrADSTONB said that his 
satisfiaciion in the redaction of the tax was mainly 
caused ])y tho hope that the romov^ of the remainder in 
a future Session will have been rendered less difficult. It 
was reassuring to find that, when a resolution adverse 
to tho impost was brought forward some weeks ^o, a 
large majority was opposed to attempts to tamper with the 
rovenuo. All tho most weighty speakers defended tho 
principle of the tax, nor has either party adopted the 
policy ha.stiiy adopted by both the leaders; yet tho op{)OBi- 
tion of ]V[r. Gladstone is not to bo despised. If Sir 
Staffoni) N’OKTHCJO'rR is well advised, ho will abandon tho 
attitude neutrality which ho has hitherto thought fit to 
ojlopt. To the Income-tax deputations which attended 
him soon after his accession to office, he replied that he 
should willingly receive suggestions for some unobjoction- 
able substitute. It would have been more to the purpose to 
explain that, if incomes arc to bo taxed, the only means of 
effecting the object consists in an Income-tax. Any alternative 
tax would fall exclusively on realized property, which may 
often bo divided into shares as small as those of trading 
undertakings. When Mr. Oladstone promised a readjust- 
ment which should supply tho void Jefb by the abolition 
of tho Income-tax and the Sugar duty, it was evident that 
ho pointed to additional charges either on land or on pro- 
perty in general; and probf^ly bis sohomo might have 
neon equivalent to the revival of tho Inoomo-iax without 
Schedule D, and perhaps without Schedule B. Even tho 
agitators have in the course of thirty years gradually bo^n 
to understand that the tax must bo maintained or abolished 
as a whole. Tho oirenitous course of repealing it, and 
then i*o-euaoting it in a flagrantly unjust shape, is notto^bo 
approved. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 

M inisters have skllfully availed thomsolvcs of an 
oxoolloiit opportunity. Their party may venture to 
hope that it can sustain itself in power for throe or four 
years, and by vigorous efforts the work of reorganizing tho 
Endowed Schools ought to bo completed in that time. 
There can hardly bo any work more necessary to the future 
•trength of that party, and Conservatives will do well to 
suppress minor differences and moderate their demands 
upon their leaders until that work bo accomplishcHl. It 
was frankly stated by Lord Sandon that tho party were 
** stunned ” and dazed" in 18C9, and submitted to things 
which they would have struggled against if their nerves 
had boon a litilo calmer. They have now recovered their 
strength and spirits surprisingly, and oircamstances are 
ikvoumblo for getting Imck much which they had sur- 
rendered. Their opponents have displayed rather too much 
astuteness in turning to account tho ambiguities of the 
Aot, and they have caused or allowed it to be so worked as 
^ excite hostility on the port not only of all Churchmen 
and Conservatives, but also of many persons who, except 
upon this sul^ect, have no sympathy with either. Further, 
they have incurred the censure of practical politicians by 
mradling unnecessarily with things which might have been 
lot alone. Mr. Disranu would be for less nlqver in party 
tactics than is commonly supposed if ho failed to profit by 
an occasion singularly favourable. * 

Lord Sandon starts with tho admission of the Oommis* 
sionors iliemselvos that tho Aot needs amendment. It 
might bo amended in the direction of obliterating the 
Church of England ; as that is not now to be thou^t of, j 
the only other course is to do justice to that Church. Mr. 
GtADSTONK insists that hitherto the principle of our political 
hiatoiy has always been nulla and that 

novr ior the first time it is imposed that a Conservative 
Parliament should nndo of Liberals Bui there is 

a ipneat chffen'nce and voluntaiy action. 

It IB at any laV to Jtibie Parliament to tranafisr 

the workup oU of Iat; irom OqmmiBstoiilerB appointed 
Libondu to the t^hariij ComnUofiers and to Assfatartt 


Oommissionm who wiU be sfpoiiited ty 
And, besides, it is open to Cans^etivee to allm thad the 
consequences of the Act were unforeseen, and that they w 
not knowingly oonsent to the absurdities whidh 
subtlety has implied fbom it. A.reduciioadat 0 UTdm^oliw 
19th Action renders amendment inevitable, and Cbudu 
men ask no more than that the Chur^ shoula be 
treated with the same equity as other denominatioiSI- 
The grammar schools at l^erbome and Birmin glm in we^ 
both founded under charter of Kmg Edwabd and in 
both alike regulations for the management of the school 
could be made only with the oonsent of the Bishop of ihe 
diocese. Yet under the 19th section the Commissioners 
decided that Sherborne was, but Birmingham was not^ 
Denominational ; and the effect of this decision would have 
been that tho religious teaching at Sherborne would have 
been that of the Church of England, while at Birmingham 
it would have been scrambled for yearly in the elections 
the town. One of the Oovomors of Birmingham School 
told the Committee which sat last year that they had asked 
tlio Commissioners that tho religions instruction should bo 
ill conformity with tho Established Church, in order to 
make it precise, but they were told by the Gommissioners 
that there was no obanco of tliat being accepted. Tim 
Governors wished this matter ta be taken wholly out of them 
charge, and laid down distinctly in the sohome, in order 
that they might not fight about it." Under the present 
Bill Birmingham will fi^ into the same category as Sher- 
borne, and there will be no fight over the religious teach- 
ing. It may be hoped indeed that matters will m on 
nearly as they used to do at Birmingham, and they alwayB 
went on very well. 

Tho present Bill has been describod by Mr. Qladstovi 
as " asserting an oxclusivo claim, with the exception of a 
" conscience clause, to tho revenue of nea^ all the schools 
" which were founded anterior to tho Toleration Act." 
Mr. Gladstone repeats an argument which has been often 
used before, that, uiasmucb os Dissent was illegal before the 
Toleration Act, it was necessary, and not optional, that 
every school should be a Church school, and that no inforonoe 
ought to bo drawn as to tho foundor*B intentioii whore he 
had no choice. It might suffice to say, in answer to this 
argument, that there is no occasion to draw any inference 
at all. The Church is, and always has been, in possession, 
and a prudent lo^slator would regard possession as a sufSU 
ciont title. It is not as if the question were between 
the Church and any particular denomination. Mr. Glad- 
stone puts the question as between the Church and the 
Nonconformists generally as representing Episcopacy and 
Puritanism. But what is Nonconformity? If these en- 
dowments are to bo taken from the Church, to whom or to 
what are they to be given ? Tho weak point of the system 
of tho Commissioners under the Act is that it supplies no 
satisfactoiy answer to this, which a great number of per- 
consider a vitally important question. A scheme 

. r-%. • 
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would bo made, and a Governing Body established, and then 
that body would proceed to wSke proper provision " for 
religious instruction, or, in other woi^, to bold a fme fight 
over it. All the arts of electioneering and every spedes 
of intrigue would be used to obtain a majority of some sect 
or combination of sects upon tho Board, which would then 
proceed to settle the religion of tho school. The Ooxnmis- 
sionors saw their way to produce by this process a ooloor- 
Icss article called “ religious teaching," to which unfortuk 
nately Churchmen and Dissenters almost equally objected. 
But if the proposal of tho Commissioners be put aside, there 
is really no other course except that of leaving matters as 
they are, and this is what tho present Bill proposes to do. 
Where iho original instrument of foundation is silentii dg. 
whore there is no evidence of its contents, the usam of tiiO 
last one hundred years as to religious instruotion shall 
vail, iln an ordinary grammar school undev thisenaot* 
ment the $iatus quo would be merely preserved. The bulk 
of the boys would continue to bo taught the dootrinee of 
the Chuim of England, but the Governing Bo^f migU^ it 
tbqy thought proper, make provision for tsi^ug pim 
dodfarine to those boys who mi^t require' ik 
things would go on as before. The xtiiigioiisdoolviiie 
be moderate and unaggrossive, as it luma^ hat beaii et 
welUxaEmiiDt^ school^ and there would, jte m u e pii ca an ii e 
olaui^ el which no use wouU ever he mada* 

, question of the relmieQe oei^^ of 

Bodies is umdsM '-It ' 

thi^ if jjteBaU 
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ths pment di^ tf lift i^r» n# draidj profidad; witli m | 
ilr u ahmwl teiidbteff how o Idtid^ oC aml%,«o«M 

to iii?Mt tlio iiglkiA oU Uafk (rf atone a«ooietod wij% 4 m» 
memo^ of the moel (luealaoiMiUo hero. To the hnm o w e e 
majority of Losdoiierfi It hee piofaahly never oecomd that mA 
a thing aa this nummaouft eolete; and very few ind^ aio jfte 
boaome which would glow with j^triotic favour on hearing llo 
name of Wilkes. But when it is a question of allowing g pm 
memory to go down into oblivion^ we mas tfaouf^ there wete w om > 
thing sacrilBgioiis in onr nes^eet. Just aa we nugbt W diiqpisad to 
put out a hand to save the muataijmiitableof ottrlrilow*amtiMl 
from drowning. Wilkae’s fluna m Mt a poor flickeriqg tapar 
emitting no very sweet savour^ but we lunre a certain iriuctanoe^ 

The xelttctanoe in 
proves tbat the mjf id of the British 
alderman is accessible to Instorioal associations ^ but we oani^ 
adect to feel much interest in the question whether the obriiidc 
should be restored or carted away as so muidi rubbisb. 

Meanwhile the discussion suggests the expediency of some genaand 
rule in regard to our monuments. Everybody admits that nine 
out of ton of them — ^we speak within bounds — are a disgrace to our 
artistio taste, and rather an insult than an hoocu^to the paxsona 
commemorhied. And yet everybody rejoices over the election of 
a new one, and declares that now at jiut we have something worthy 
of a groat metropolia The phenomenon might perhaps be easily 
. ^Intisdcriimhto 


the crowd of expectant purchaaeiu gatharing ronsid the 
** Govemment retail dealerSi knew «how neceaaary the 
mcaanre was/' 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the Gbvemmeni 
have to contend is the disposition of tlio labonrors to believe 
that any now measure must bo for their hnst, and con- 
sequently to face inevitable death rather than work on a 
plan which they do not understand. In Mudhoobunneo 
the local authorities found that the plan of concentrating 
the people on the oontral relief roads on daily wages led to 

many aDuses. Piece-work .was accordingly substituted in , . ^ . . 

the Upo that the better part of the la&iierB wonld ac- 

copt the new tonne at once, that another largo part would ^ ^ 

be drafted off to the village works, and that those who * • * .. . . r . . 

might offer passive resistanoo by remaining unemployed 
womd soon be brought to their senses. About 200,000 
labourers at once left off working, of whom a very few 
came back immediately and accepted piece-work; many 
wore sent to the village works, and many who were 
unfit for any real work were admitted to charitable relief. 

After all these had been allowed for, there still remained 
nearly 100,000 labourers who coniinuod out of employ, and 
came nearer every day to the extremity of destitution. 

It appeared on inquiry that they imagined the piece-work 
to be too hard for ordinary villagers, and thought it better 
to die at home than to die on the roads. Sir Bichard 
Temple decided therefore to put out now and more liberal 
terms, and in a few days all who did not ^ofer going to 
their villages wore again at work. These village works are 
being extended in every direction. They consist almost 
entirety of the excavation or deepening of oul tanka. These 
are now being dug out to a depth of ^m twenty to twenty- 
five feet, at which point the springs are usually reached. 

In this way the imminent failure of water will bo checked* 
and tiie permanent supply will be greatly improved. Those 
Works have the additional advantage of being carried on 
close to the labourers' homos, aud under the unpaid super- 
vision of the village headmen. 

On the centra] works piece-work has taken the place of 
daily wages over almost the whole of the distressed 
districts, and those still in receipt of daily wages are 

E aid at the very lowest possible rate. The piece-work 
ad to be framed to suit labourers originally in voir 
poor condition, and it is possible that as their strengtb 
improves they may earn more than a bare subsistence. 

Labonrors who are strong or skilful at the outset do un- 
doubtedly earn more, but, though the wish of the authori- 
ties is to keep the rate of Government pay aa near a bare 
Bubsisionce as possible, Sir Hichard Temple is not of 
opinion that this unavoidable excess does any harm. Some 
of the labourers are saving up their surplus earnings against 
the interval between the closing of the works and the 
fi^ihering of the next crop. Others earn their day’s food by 
iesB than a day’s work, and spend the rest of their time iu 
ploughing their parched fields in the hope of showers. 

Others support their families by their single labour, so as to 
allow their wives and children to remain at homo instead 
of coming to the works. These minutes of Sir Richard 
Temple's arc interesting as showing how much energy is 
being devoted by the Intliau authorities to the saving of 
the people from starvation. When the famine is over we 
jiball have to deal with economical problems of the first 
"magnitude; but in the moantirne the whole strength of the 
Oovorumont of India and Bengal has been spent upon tliis 
single objoot. Whatever other shortcomings there may be in 
our relations with the people of India, it cannot be said that 
wo have left thorn to die. The preparations of the Govem- 
ment to meet the scarcity have betm on a scale fully propor- 
tionate to the need, and there is every reason to believe 
that, alW the first hitch in the transport system was sur- 
mo anted, the zeal which dictated them has had all the 
success which it» deserved. 


MONUMENTS 

A COMPLAINT ,haa been miule that the obelisk emoted to tlie 
meuiurv ut' John Wilkes at the foot of Ludgste Hill is 
nmi goinj^>’ tvi decay. It is bwimed with soot aud dirt,” and 
much inferior to that of AHermin writhnujO^ which stands oppo* 
rite* Oertuiu |mtriotic persons eourider that, though Wilkes was 
a 4 lto<duts and selfish agitator, ha iroo tbs oooarimi of vhidiaallng 
■U 'itttpbrtaut prineipla, and that be ous^t tharsfiuw to a 
dsMteh^skW hiiiiBelfi 0%m iaajbs i^lhisd 
bja toa woulii boat be tppiMl %i!to 


tosh- K 


in the metospafis. Kobody, It mqj ba 
presuxhea, would think oA eraotiug a new maniatteut to at 
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oxplamed ; but we need only bfer that some restraint i 
upon the tendency, whatever may be its origia, whieh has lad to 
the multitudinous growth of ugly images* The most obviouamle 
for adoption might be sum^ted by the Bomaa Oatholie qrutem nf 
canonization. Nobody would have a statue* erected to kka^ 
he has been dead for seventy years, and till it has been proved that 
he has done some ]>ormaaeut work. A man whose memory is fresh 
when all his contompoxaries have finally departed may be considered 
to have fairly escaped oblivion. It may perhaj^is be doubted 
whether this period is quite long enough. A poet pm scarcely be 
said to have established his claim to immortality until a eentniy 
after his death. His fame has then undergone a regularly gtadoated 
series of tests. His contemporaries may have hSoa intpmsed by 
some accidental circumstances, or by his knowing how to hit thio 
fashionable taste of the day. The next geneiation prc^bly higiiiB 
a reaction, but is still more or less impressed by the judgment of 
Us fatliurs. The prestige, for exainplo, which still suzxounda the 
nauuts of Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron is strong enough to 
awe any dissontiout, if such dissentients exist, into silence. But 
in the third generation the smouldering elements of revolt break 
out. Nobody is afraid of saying that his grandfather was a fool, 
though ho may have some little delicacy in making the same remaric 
about his frther. It is probable, however, that during this period 
the reaction may be carried a little too iar, and though some 
reuutatious may be pernmnently extinguished, others will only be 
subject to a temporary eclipse. It is in the succeeding period that 
people finally recover their equilibrium, and are able to pronounce 
upon their anci^tors without too much preiudice. Sbakspeare’s 
reputation first began to stand out prominently and unmistakably 
about a century after his death, although his modern idolaten 
would not be quite satietied with the terms on which he was then 
exalted. The fame of Pope and his contemporaries imposed ujpon 
the world for a generation or two, was tb^ trampled under mot 
too unsparingly, and is now at last being judged oy a discrimina- 
ting criticism. Of course there are reputations in regard to which 
we cou decide more rapidly. The men who uuuce great dis- 
coveries in the natural sciences have the advantage that their frane 
is susceptible of a kind of raatbomatical measurement They can 
show a definite and appreciable result No one could diroute Newton's 
claims to be a first-rate mathematician, or deny that Watt did a grunt 
deal for the steam-engine. On the other band, of coune, than ora 
reputations which are tlm subiects of an eager controversy tor a 
much longer period, and iudeea some in regard to which disousrion 
only seems to increase uncertainty. We are not yet all agreed as 
to the moral character of Mary Queen of Scots, and the mpdeom 
toHto for whitewashing the villains of hisloiy gives us an uucoin- 
furiable fooling that wo arc not qiiite safe in regarding auylKri^ 
with unmitigated hatred. In su^ cases, however, it may bo said 
that 11 peraou who succeeds in being discussed a century after his 
or her death bus iierformed a feat sufficiently remarkable to deserve 
a statue. Whotber Mar}' was or was not a murderess and on 
adulteress, slie ployed so conspicuous a part upon the stageucf the 
world that wo should not complain of being remindea of bar. 
Perhaps Mr. Fronde might fina it difficult to pass bet dlbUnir 
without sumptitiously chopping off a Int of hernoae ; biii^ on the 
other hand, it is just os likely Uiat he wotod ragoid liiwlBiai%if 
ft meejmbled those of other sovereigna, as Ix^jbriorii wrtihsf <■» 
uompliiiientarv to her memory. 

Some such lapse of time would ssooia ua froto ^aaaf of too nMMt 
ciTansito works of art which deface our ejbraeto; alrndy. i 

a kMvcf vague understanding, though ft 
in sapet tonspicuous instances, that a man' to a^to iia^ d atetoe 
doitog^ lifeume. The Nationril Bxrfrait Gtfhiv toty propP^ 
refitoar to receive pictures of livxBg jtor ct two 
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to idbcwlw oar faiOM^ mA allaw 
4M I di w^ iw: 10^ ^ ^tSQogr ml iMtaoroid tribal^ of ooolliti* 
^ Idol *» nM M^iOiowi 

-BMorttiT. fbc iiar lit .otoili lo tdbiMi te an alniltttioa of 
do*«ot ffoimJaiin of wluit ia k tka Duua o 
MBMOaiM^y M kt^ a» it k oot ittoamd to infikt any per- 
aMMMt k gMy won o»» Tho Hmmov HaI ho akoold ooi apeak 
tt 'Of tka dakL toongb it magr ba duMitod hf mwnm pmitaiia, at 
kMOMifaiipoMato a iiatittk iwlkf^ or daeon^ at tke momoBt of 
aoBMlpkooiia JOaik We kavo* aogr iwiiikar of yeaia k which to 
i|aakoMnki% and we Majroa ilkXL attow a poor feUow-creature 
take kukdood; tdMMkaia of hkiolailma to oool down— no very 
Inf tktt kfnaiallyaeanaed Ibr that pnpoae—hidbre we proceed 
kwar thai^efter ul, lua heart wee hard and hia bndn aoft Ikt 
tkan ten BBuitt advaoitageidioald not be takn of our oomuiesionate 
kalhifa, ^Oar dene ta pmerve atleBee about a man*a kuite ahould 
net k aonatned into a wiUiMieai to baee hia virtaea oom- 
OHmantid kr a braa e n ku^* And tbaeofoae it would be con- 
nnieM to all partka if we could abaitorounwlvoa behind a general 
nk eqaeaftiMa^noptii^^ applkatkn> Your buaband, we might 
thn «j to the widow, wee everytbkg that your inney painti^ ; 
kk iiewNik. be be nkt, martyr, or patviot, ia to be honoured k 
tkk nngr ^ we haeve afi follooM km to the grave. 

kf,.k iqpik of tb^ the natural aympathy of a gpeat man’a frienda 
kahto upon ikiHnf aome venjU there are varioiia mothoda not 
open to the aaine ohjeetion. l^y nmy, for example, fonud a 
iohekaahip of flffy poande a year from the fundi which would 
have aieeted a very modeat atatue. Prohahly it will not be wanted, 
and nmj do moaee harm than good; but, at any rate, a large 
miMher of will peikdiaally go tkroii^ the torturua of ex* 
canke oompetitkn^ and perhaps the manea of the departed may bo 
fiatifted by tbe meeifioa. Moreover, ick ie pretty certain that, in 
unothar generatkn or two, eome velormiDg Ooiiimimion will lay 
bande upon tbe monev and devote it to any purpose which 
may be eoovenient at the tbna. They wifi, it may be hopod, bo 
gnkftil to the donors who have, though unintentionally, provided 
Mom with the maa n a of aopplying the wants of someboefy quite un^ 
oaaneeted wi^ tbe pmon oonunomorated. Or, if the lamp of aaeri- 
toe k to be lighted, it ia probably better that the memorial should 
taka the ahapo rather of a piotuie than a etatuo. A picture may be 
daaiMd at some fhtine day, and some ugly features in the face of 
the orimnal may be thereby radically changed. ’ A picture, too, may 
MaiJ^ be tumea to tbe weal if the inan*a reputation decays, or mny 
caniek eoBvenlBntly an spare oanvae to wrapping up a parcel. Or 
again, if tbe namn boa biMm judiciously omitted, it may come to be 
rqgaided as tbe liknoM of any great man of the day who happens 
not tn have been authentically commemoratod. 1 1 is oxceemngly 
uaeAii to have a few aach portraits lying about unattached, and 
oapafak of serving indiflereotly for Bhakspeare, Spenser, lien 
Jonaon, or James I. Tbe bistoriun of the future will have a 
pkeont o(wpatlon in showing bow distinctly all the special 
idioaynoimaiea, say of Mr. (iHadstone, can be treoeef on a countenance 
wbiM we hsppra to know was intended for Mr. LKeraeli. 
Unkcldly. the industry of e<)ntexnp<iraiy caritiaturiHts and 
phcOogniplieia will probably pn^serva too many autlientic liloMU'sses 
of csonapicuotMi persons to loiivo room for much future disruHsion, 
and tlmfbie perhaps wo might teke a hfait from the Wilkes 
m a m o r iai imd afiow statnes to be erected iiumcdiately after a 
man’ll^ death on eondit^ tliat they sro ervettd of |Wishab1e 
materials. A ataInBo might be calculated to crumble away just 
abaat the time at which asatisfiwrtory juLlgment would pnibably 
be passed on the original. In any revofntion this would save the 
kemivenk^ which has boon recently illiitrtmted by the case of 
the statue in tbe i^lace Venddnao, The here for wbiiiu people had 
diaaed to eall would be gradually eaten into by tho sewt and 
wadiad away by tbe rain, and would disappear without revoln- 
tonary vioknoe ly to tranquil action of the atmosphere. In many 
Msa a thia would be in every way a aatiaketory co]isun]mati4)n, ond 
kutim Bonwlhing more permanent might be put in its plsce. 
MaMw bale a ponaianent Cfommitteeof Taste might have h^n 
aitog 190a to Bttb^ to a century with a complete model 
bObre tons, and in that period it is not irnijoHsiblo that some aii- 

proMh k unaakosty mi^t kwe been obtained. 
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mmlMa of to yvkua Mkariona k kbkb tbaaPpoP^ 

norMded M foelkm It eMkOk k k admtod toft 

to aumbor of women pajasasod by wk amktka b aaiaH;. aod 
Ihk ia used m an attpummt k kvuar of gMkkg what ia osIumI. 
We are askad to btovt tot no great bom oan molt from 
allowing tone kw women to have toif wM, and to obtain, if 
tlu^ can, ke object of tbinr omhitioiL (In to other bmul, 
bowo\*er, those who tabs a wider view Of to may 

reply tot it baMmstioua to allow so tmalla minority, moved k a 
gnmt measure by to strange teacking of Itfr. Btuart MiU, k 
diatiirb to whole mUlious 01 seeiol lik. We have here a 
raection of raatlesa women constituting themmlvoH leaders of tour 
Isex, and endeavouring to indaoa otlum to follow a course wbiob ia 
lopposed to the good sense and kulkga of to vast msj^ty of 
women ; and it is only reasonable k Such a caso tot the intevesta 
of to mejority of to sex and of sookty gooerally should bo taken 
into account. It has been said that women in seeking University 
degrees mereW desire to posseos evidence of their eonipOlence to 
tench. But the desire of toss ikr osAdidatee for care and gowns 
of a new fashion, as exptsseed k toir leUets and luiuttorials, 
everywhere teetiika tot toir objeot ia mure ambitious, They 
seek' for an opportunity of eomotiim Uudr ded(uencies by a 
comparison under a oonunon akandard V tlieir iittainmcuta wik 
those of mon,'* and toy dsclaia tot toy are ready to talce toir 
tore o£ to world s work if aUowad to do So, 

There are Boins who, while reecgfnixtng the folly of these eflbrti^ 
are yet wHling goucUhuiaouredly to sanotian tliom. They plead 
that thi) evil, if it be an evil, will mirs itself at lest, B thk 
aigunienl had any force, to world W tliia time must have 
become siinrcmoly wise. UnCortunataly £>llU?s not only grow old 
aud dourieh, but projiagaie their kind. If it l)e a folly or an evil 
that women shoiud aseume the ohavactor of lueu, and attempt to 
do men's work and to compete with mm ; if it \»e wrong to oaeouinge 
wnmeu to repudiate an i^ucntion suitoie i4> toir sex, to uagk^ 
duties which become them and for to porfonuatU!o of which toy 
are expressly qualifidd, in ovder tot toy may undertaho oihttr 
tasks which naiuie never desigtied tliain to perform, ton it 
becoines the duty of those wlio skhi this, not to li»ok on idly in 
to hope that the foUv will cure Itself, but to t^xpose and cure it, 
if cure bo possible, 'to cure a folW os wo euro dusuiiie, its nature 
I and extent must bo uuderstoed. lii to prosout instance we find 
I it usseriod that Ihsru is no roason why men and women 
I should not pursue to same course of intoUectiuil training, 

I seek the same University dkitinciioas, and adopt to same pn>» 

I fessional imrauits. In fact, it is aeguad that iiinn and wotiiou should 
he educated alike*, smd idioiiid work aliko. and tJoit, as far as may be 
aecossarv, all distinctions betwoea to sesc*s should bo oUlitomted* 
It is diiliciilt to tnwt such pvonosaUi as regards mvutal and physioa] 
labour ta^riously. One can oiuy wonder that itcrscms ;sHMe8S(Ml of 
ordinary ooreeptiou and oven a small amount of (MMUtuoit sou., 
should fail to recognixo i]»e impracticability of such a course. Wa 
do not Dcod tho physiologiet to tell us that the organisation of to 
^xes is dideroni. It is well Imown to be so throughout animated 
bature; tbe male is organixeil for rougher, harder work than to 
aemalc. Pomi>t«w>d of greater strength, of greater eiiduraiice, he ia to 
inalnnil provider fur, and to prulecU^r of, what luiist ever bn a 
weaker sex. Woman, more iinely, more delicatidy organised, Isas 
'capable of protracted labour, luis her own npoi^ial diitiim to ptfrunmii 
Id Uie duties that lieleng to her she is oompleiaeniary to man. 

I Nature 1ms mliKi it so. If we could aiuccive It possible that k 
some future) age toso fiimlsunental principles hbovdd Im set aside— 
that man shoiihl look uu wcHuim an his rival, not bis hclpmtite, or 
that wunuin ffln^uld regard umn, not as her proU't^ior, but as her 
opjMjaenl — thf*n would the women of that apt huve cauMe to read 
luHtory with sorrt>w, iiinl lo lament that they wore »« their 
sisters had la^en. Nur do we need pliysieian^ to tell ns, iw they 
luivo done in this country ami in America, that women (uinnot enter 
on tlo'Hii compel itioii'^ in which tin* huiju and nervous ^‘y-o*>n are 
deeply involved witlnmt i^erioiis peiil t.o the j •‘r uliar (mu<‘ 1 of 
Ihcir sox. The women who aro uo.;.e*r ht enter into ihin m«'W ■intj^gle 
for Kfe with men and to dm^'* otli«*rs after iheui wmila W Ki-iitiag 
ao uiierjiiol fight ; not only Would they is >e theutHsUci^ br^sleit by 
men on account of a diHwn^iicu iw strength and in powers of an* 
durance, but there are hIho f«’w of their sox who would not hud 
the rc?gular rmiBN* of t J)eir labours iiiicrrnpted tioui time Ui liiDC 
by crturea which would not affoct then' luulu rivals mid over whiek 
tbey had no control. 

rareing from the general to tho jiartimlar, let at suppore a 
woman entering a lea mod proCmion. The nvidical 
seems to be the spernal objc'ct of wonum's choico, Wsure, as ia 
said, women, Ixniig and Urndtr nursca, arr* siip|sjs«l to ba 

Uierefore eeuily cunvertibh; into skilful ^diyrieians and dexterems 
surgtfoiw. It is said tird women desire to Ik? stfontoJ by wotnoo, 
and that at least women ;ire ajpeciaUy well itt b»ri to atieiid is to 
toeaaes of children, it is also naaertod tot there ia senreliy ei 
modaeal wen, and that wonum might supnly Ibis <lek:ieiicy. It 
d<Mw tret require much ti^xauanarioa to mm tAut tiu^se ofgumojtte arc 
feeble oad mlbunoua. It does at all fulbrw that a kind and 
WotehlMl nnrae wiU husotM a skilful and axperiaiiced physiclaii, 
Aril of feseiuaiia, rea^ in amlybig tom, er a dox.to>us KunruMU, 
dool aad unkhoruig k diltotfito that Wttld paikyMi^ a wwaker 
Ittortv It tore M jqBfrerer to to tree that momm genareUy derire 
to to attontol liy mmmf ait it ia ator d to UnU hm 

f dMB ton ofgirewre-^ 

.tofrereona. laredy^^vre Mtoretot the jvqmtcd soareny of nredkol 
^ toil ^ not k a wont at fsdtmg niun ready to ent^ir liic 7 W«m> 
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iM^on, hut to the greater BtrietneM of the examinatioin whieh it it 
seceuaiy to pase — a difficulty which miuit equally pMent Itaelf in 
the ceae of women, and which, as a recent caee nae ahown, ia not 
very likely to ho Biirmounted by them. On the other hand, what 
muet be the position of a female medical student if she associates 
with her fellows in the harrowing scenes of a post-mortem room 
or amidst the dismal horrors of the dissecting-room P No one who 
knows what the course of study of a medical student is can doubt 
that a woman must be of a veiy exceptional character if she can pass 
through those scenes and still retain undimmed those charactoristics 
which are the beauty and ornament of woman’s life. If again women 
do, as some few have done, succeed in obtaining enlrHUco to the 
m^ical profession, can they bo supposed to be equal to all the emer- 
gencies^ to the labour and the ihtigue which the practice of that 
j^ofession entails P ** Non omnibus contingit adire 0()rinthum.” All 
cannot settle in fashionable West End localities when! the lal>oitr is 
light and where duties are almost pieosuros. The rough must be 
accepted as well as the smooth. Ilavo women ever made them- 
selves acquainted with the life of a medical practitioner in a thinly 
peopled region of Wales or of Westmoreland —riding on horseback to 
places wliere no vehicle can travel. doing the work by night for which 
the day does not suiTicej^ regardless of rest, carelcsa of weather? 
Women, if they seek to compote with men, must work as men do. 
Again, iemale doctors do not repudiate matrimony and maternity 
altogether, and these ore conditions which must present obvious 
and peculiar difficulties in the professional life of women. Lastly, 
the moderate amount of success which lias been met with even by 
the few exceptional women who have entered the medical profes- 
sion in England would seem to show bow little room or neeu there 
is for this peculiar class of practitioner. 

It is perhaps scorcely necessary to carry the argument beyond the 
medical promssion. It bos indeed been said that some of these I 
ambitious ladies, recognising the force of such arguments ns wo ! 
have just been using, have turned their thoughts from physic to the I 
law, and hope to find themselves ero long in Westminster Hall or 
in Lincoln’s Inn, wearing the most becoming of wigs and dressed in 
the most graceful of rob^. A fi^mole Solicitor-General, nay, even 
a pretty junior pleading before the liord Chief Justice, would lie 
more attractive than even Portia in the Merchant of Venice, and 
we have no doubt that her plea would be just os likely to lie 
successful. It is obvious, however, that if a lady succeeded at the 
Bar, she would naturally aspire to the Bench. Nay, more, if we 
grant an identity of education and of pursiiiis for men and for 
women, the claim may be, carried eventually to the woolsack itself, 
and farther we cannot go in the law. There still remains the 
clerical profession, and around it, though not in it, women have 
no doubt done good and us<«fu 1 work. The Church itself is, 
however^ for the present apparently Iwyond their hop«*s. Jf women, 
in pursuing a University career, succeed in <3ntering one or other of 
tiie loaiTiod professions, the result must be the wime. They can 
only partially succeed in the performance of duties wliich they are 
not quoHfiea to undertake, whilst they will fail to fulfil those 
duties for which nature has adapted them. In their own interest 
women would do well td avoid, not only the slippery paths of 
frivolity and falso excitement, l3ut the rough and ruggt^d road 
cdong which some of their strong-minded sisters are seeking to 
drag them. A woman’s best chance of happiness is in her real 
place in life, untarnisbod by silly vanity, undisturbed by mis- 
Uikun ambition. Sound-minded intelligent women must sooner 
or later discover that the education which is suitabhi for man is 
not adapted for woman, and may ere long perhaps bo induced tn 
apply the force of tlieir intelligence to discover that lorm of education 
vmich will most fuRy develop the |)6culiar faculties of their sex, 
and enable thorn to apply those faculties to pursuits consistent 
with their plooe in nature. 


A HUNDRED A TEAR. 


T he inoroaaed cost of living has given rise to a class of publi- 
cations profrasing to furmsh lessons in economical manage- 
ment, of which How to lAve on a Hundred a lear, Make a Omd 
Afpoanmoe^ and Save Money (Ward and I^ock), may be token^s a 
Mr example. It purports to be written by a lady, who, ns she 
tdls us, with a view to inspire respect and to disabuse ouAminds 
of any frar of shabbiness in her system, has seen better days, 
parents occupied a good social position in the middle class of lKe,| 
and she was brought up os a lady.” She is under the impression! 
tliaii not many peo^ have seen much more of the world titan she 
has, or seen it in better style. My parents,” she says, ** kent os 
good an establishment as most people ^ s a rather indefinite phrase, 
which reminds one of the lady who, ^hen she was asked her age, 
aidd she suppoaed it was the same as other people’s. ‘‘lorn fmfy 
acoustomea to all that Wealth can obtain, and 1 know full well tlm 
power of the silver key. The landau, with the pair of high* 
stepping ba}-s and the liveried servants, torero {eic) at one time all 
al my command, and everything else in aconraanoe.'’ She adds 
tlM she has livkl in the bast hotels in the United Kingdom, 
and also on the Oontinent, and did everything m fint-olaas style, 
wbiob of course means great edcpen^*' Sue now lives in alittle cot- 
tage in a oountiy village, but her visitii^ circle consists of the best 
nmile in the neighhourhoodi ^ho receive her on an aqualUy with 
W^Diiadves, and n<me of whidn know tim depth ctf her poo^ Her 

h otdj loU a year, ^ugh she expects beune long to 
JUM Ifiook in the meantime she makes the smaller sum 


supply all that ismalhr catrnitial to a ^le lidy,Uvittt a 
and rather secluded lift. She thus describes the diatnbttSoii of 
the money, givea 12L a year for her house, with il ijSc. 
taxes. There is a plot of tnrf in i^nt of the house and a 
garden behin^ the walls am covered with ivy, rosea, and jasmine, 
and in the winter the plage wears, wo are told, the mantft of 
sheltered elegance.^ A mantle oS this kind may be supposed to 
bo quite consistent with the severest economy in a country village, 
and it would greatly siinplity accounts if the lady could ow obtra 
e mantle of elegance for herself on similarly easy terms. There is a 
small eDtnince*hall, which is a grand way of describing a pasti^ 
on each side a sitting-room (dining and drawing-room), at the 
end a kitchen, then a brew-house, and upstairs torse bedrooms. 
This is not a dear house at the rent, but no doubt rents are low ia 
country villages. The estabUshmont consists only of the lady and 
one fimiolo servant — a strong and active woman of twenty, to 
whom she gives 8/. a year wages. The mistress took^the ml 
into her service when she was twelve years of age, and trained ner 
entirely herself; and she thinks Mary is now os good a general 
servant as can he found in these days. It may be that she is a very 
good servant, but, if so, she is idso an unusually cheap one ; and the 
question is bow long her mistress expects to keep her. Bbe cannot 
be always training up servants from twelve yean old, and Maty may 
very naturally wish to better herself. Neither the lady nor the 
maid ever want for an3rthuig in the way of food* They haveteiL 
toast, and cold boiled bacon (being more economical than fried 
bacon) or an egg, or remnants of meat potted for breakftst. For 
dinner they always have a change, if omy a change in the way of 
cooking, and cold meat very seldom. Tney have vegetables and 
either pudding or tart every day. The garden eimplies a sufficient 
quantity of fruit and vegetables for and something more, vi^ch 
is sold and pays for a holiday trip. T^en the lady buys a chicken 
or rabbit, she generally nudees a point of inviting a finand or 
two to tea and supper, as she can offer a hot supper, and 
next day the remains are cooked up again for dinner. It must be 
presum^j however^ either that chickens and rabbits grow to an 
unusual size in this villago, or that the appetites of tno villagers 
are not very keen. A chicken off which three or four persons have 
to sup and two to dine next day would at least reqmre judicious 
carving. At the old ladies* tea-parties in Cranford it was ihoi^ht 
to be not genteel to oat more than a small quantity of anything, 
and perhaps the etiquette of this other vilhi^ imposes a similar 
oblif^tioD. 

The writer of this manual gives on account of bar expenditure 
of which we shall have to say something presently, ana she also 
describes what she calls her ** genital management.” She rises at 
half-past stivcu ; at half-past eight she has her breakfast, after 
whicQ she goes through ner kitchen and larder, and superintenda 
anything which she thinks requires it. She also sees that the 
maid aiTanges everything properly for cooking dinner, which 
she insists upon tieing always nicely served, with a clean table- 
clotli and the things neatly laid. She always trims the lamps 
herself ready for evening, and does many other little things to 
help the girl. She also keeps a sharp eye on the coals. The secret 
of economizing coal, she says, is to have tho fires properly in^e up 
with one fair-sized lump of coal and some slock. For tne kitchen 
after dinner riddled cinders are used for slack. She has a gardener 
at 3/. I2S. a year to take care of the garden, and spends a couple of 
pounds in seeds and manure. Our guiae is not extravagant in clothes, 
but she frankly confesses that she had a very good stock of clothes to 
start with, and all she has to do is to keep it un by repairs and occa- 
sional additions. She requires a new dark dress every year ; this 
costs los. She wears it only in the middle of the day, having an 
old gown for the morning and an old black silk dress for evening 
wear. In the summer she has one new dress for general wear, but 
never gives more than 7«. for it Tier dressmaking costs her lot. 
a year. She has all the work done in the house and assuta in it heiH 
self. She also has a sowing^achine. Once in three yean she 
has a new black silk dress, which she pays for out of her 8aving|t 
This is her best dress, and if,” she says, ** I am going to a frknw 
dinner party, or anytning that requires something more dresty, I 
just leave the body of the dress a little way open in front, turn it 
atid put on some point-lace, my own work ; if more drcM than 
that is required, I wear a black net dress over the silk, and- voty it 
with a change of fiowors.” Of course,” she adds, ** these fhlniga 
are in my stocJc, as also out-door jackets and shawls.” It wIUm 
. observed, therefore, that she relies in dress to a lazffe extant on the 
stoc]|: in hand. She is very particular about her Imts, 8tookiiig% 
and gloves, wd pays good prices for them, and here die oertaimj 
shows her wisdom. She buys two pairs of new boots eveiT yean— • 
one a strong pair, suitable fur country wear, mi^elty the viOittolKKit* 
maker, for which he chargoa 13s., and apwof towtt-madeba^ 
i6f. Shesp^d 1/. los.ayear on stockings; agusn«aoak|^^baymg 
thraeHtad-eixpeuny ones, and taking ooro to dean HM ama mm 
regularly^ In the morning she wears oolooted cotttel iOd ouffii h> 
save mailing ; these codi 5a. One new bonnet • year is enough / 
for badHttlAd for that she mves a pound. She also aDoih» hmelf 
n trinaned straw hat, at i». Sherasurvee tldafbr 
an dd one at home. She kem up her aupf^ of iineii bj baying 
7#^ worth of calico and tndldi^iiiqp het^* She aftowoda 
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M ctody InaalBdttD^ tw liim m froqimt 

Mddlttti; «o $ tbne ahiHiiigilor hev, if b«er is taken le^ 
iThias sfaSQwge* worth of wiixo my do eerr well for such a 
ftmshdldiemoisiUjr whon lui^lfliiienlid withlud^H^own^ 
of fartni^. Tba mnoas Umi, induding rent and wiges, run ap, 
•a we stilted, io JJ/L lOt. 6(L a year, and the garden, drees, 
^imiel, sttbsmptions to charities (2/.), <&c., make a total of 
931 . 18a 6d., leaTing a balance of 7/. is. 6d. It should be stated 
that on this expendltoie the lady aiso professee to be able to pro* 
Tide soup every week for eome of her poor neighbours. 

It is perhaps ecaioely necessary to inquire too curiously into the 
actual existence of this s^ and economical spinster, but there is 
no didlculty in oonoeiying tbo possibility of a person in such 
dfcumstences making 100 /. suffice, or at least nearly suffice, for 
her wants. Some of Uie estimated expenses are clearly inadequate, 
and yaiious expenses are omitted, such as the cost of breakops, 
house linen, umbrellas, parasols, and other little things. Still 
there are some items ou the other side which might perhaps 
reduced or dispensed with; and, on the whole, wo are 

n ' e ready to believe that any single woman who chose to 
such a life could do it for the money. Indeed the 
only thing that surprises us is that there shuiiid be thought to 
bo anything wonderful in such a feat. Everything, it will be 
seen, turns on the conditions assumed. This is the case of a 
mngle lady of simple and inexpensive tastes who livtMi in a quiet 
out-of-the-way village, and smiuIs most of lior time looking after 
her house, doing a considerable share of the house work with her 
own hands, and assisting the servant by close and continuous 
auporvision. It should also bo observed that she starts with 
peculiar advantages. She has a large stock of clothes, and she has 
a servant whom she has trained from a child, and who, out of 
gratitude, is supposed to submit to nil her plans and onlei-s, and 
to be content with 8/. a year. She is established in a place where 
provisions are cheap, where the scale of living is extremelv simple 
and homely, and where there is not much temptation, mid indeed 
not much opportunity, to spend money. Her list of expenses 
includes absolutely nothing for lilci-ature, not even a uews- 
p^r, or for postage, or stationery, or for conveyances of iiny kind. 
We are told that she visits the host fniuilios in the noighlkuirhood, 
but it must be supposeil that when she goes out to dinner, she 
walks through the mud or gets a lift from n charitable carter. The 
weak point of the whole scheme is in the exceptional circumstances 
under which it is supposed to be carried out. There is no difficulty 
in a single woman in a country village making a decent ap{MUirauce 
and saving money out of 100 /. a vear under the conditions htnii 
suggested ; and wo should imagine that with a little pinching and in- 
genuity it might even bo done for less. Hut t hese are not the sort of 
persons who aiti cspeciallv in need of guidance; and we do nut see 
now such a precedent is likely to help the very <liffi3rently sitmited 

C ple who really want help in this res j»et;t— people who hu\«' 
ilies to feed, clothe, and 6aucato,and who have to live in towns 
where rent is high and food dear, and conveyances cannot be alto- 
gether dispenseu with, and where niaid-ser\ants are not exactly 
grateful angels at 8/. a year. The truth is tliat there is no magic 
secret of economy to be unfolded. Asa rule, every body must pay 
pretty much the same prices as other ix'ople for what he has, 
and the really essential questions are tlu^se — whaf one cun do for 
oneself, and what one can do without. The only sale general 
principle to follow in regard to living within ones means is simply 
not to buy anything without having money to (lay for it. Abso- 
lute necessaries must of course be provided first, and other things 
must take their chance. Food is more importuiit than clothes, and 
it is better to go ragged than starving. On the other hand, it is Ix^tter 
to wait on oneself than to sacrifice either food or decent clothing. 
As a rule, elaborate schemes for making money go a long way, 
however pretty in theory, are apt to break down in execution, or 
else take so much trouble to cany out that it would be eusier to 
earn by regular work more than is saved. It is safer to begin by 
reducing one*s wants to the lowest possible point than to trust to 
any magical contrivance for making a shilling do duty for eighteen- 
peace; only when economy comes to bo merely doing without 


of household management. 


LAW, HISTOBT. AND SIR WILLIAM HAUCOURT. 

W HEN the Timm represented the Bishop of Lincobi as 
firgmng m the Upper House of CWocation in defence of 
the Eucdiaristic vestments that they served to remind the con- 
gngntionof the liffoRnen, apd of tlie blood which they ehediu 

de&tco of their (tAndplei, all MMvbkt iwoido of couree at once took 
Ivr gtantod that there was no aort of occasion Ibr the Bishop to 
Xha any notice of so ridiculous b atateoieot. It waaiudeed Mid 
ttefc the Bishop iroke in a tone of voice searoelv audible} but 
ptobabty few people beyoid tbe staff of ^tea la tbe Timet ate 
an houelsidv igaoiant of eocwiaatscai matieia as not to have 
CenaSe to unVand however, 
wiitioStifsaauAttaa iB 

ddtitainad, to asuk j|, jitae. W« sbatt W^ ^ 


the tame kind of defence which has baan applied to the 
tioDs attributed io IRshop Wordsworth. 

Wilbain Hareourt baa precluded lumeelf ftom the temt W 
such defbuee by bis letter to the TVimio the following day^, In 
which he obieota io certain expreesiont whioh bad bean axtriauted 
to him in the raport of hw speech on Thursday nln^t. Whilst, 
theiuforo, we entirely acquit him of tho charge of having Mdd or 
implied what he denies in that letter — and Indeed we are quito 
glad to think that so distinguished a uioiuW of the Bouae did 
not really sumxise that l.aud lived in the roign of Charles IL— 
W6 are neverUieless constniineii to observe that, if be is acquainted 
with the history of the limes of I^aud and Charles I., he li moat 
lameiitahly ignorant both of the history and priuciplea of tbe 
lieformation of the sixteenth C4mtiiry, and of the ecdesifuitioal 
legislation of tlm daio of the IbH^tomtion. It would seem more- 
over that then^ wore a good many meuvbi'rA of tho House of Oom- 
luoiis in thoBiime boat with the ex-Solicitor-tiemnul ; for tbo mom 
ridiculous his blunders tho more vociferous W'as the anplauso 
amongst the raw recruits of tho House, if we may speoh in so 
disrespectful a manner of th(»se menibers who hardly appear to us 
to have been through the ordinary drill of public life. 

Wo do not remember over having road a speech in which so 
many assertions were made or propositions implied whieh were so 
distinctly at variance with fai^t. 8ir William Ilaroourt, ihouffh 
he does not know much of tho principles or the hisloiy of tlic 
lieformation, ought at least to know that the National Ohurch was 
not founded by Oranmer or in tho sixt4Hmth century at all, but 
that, having had a continuous existence for numy pmviotM oantmnos, 
it survivetl tho shuck of the sixteenth contury, and in r66l re- 
lei'sed to a very considerable oxient the doctrines which had had 
a shorilivtMl exishmiHi of a few montlis at tho conclusion of the 
ndgn of Edward VI. Those doctrim^s had indeed been put forth, 
but they had scarcoly any whom benm acted upon, and much of 
them diMipiieattHi for over at the accession or Mary, rerhaps 
Sir W. llairoiirt will at some future time condeHCeua to explain 
what were tho principlra upon which tho National Ohurch was 
fvumM in tho sixUamth century ; from what books ho loomed 
that Archbishop Oranuier was the grout author of tho itefurma- 
lion ; and what evidence there is to show that tho to tho 

Litiirgv of tho Church of England cumo from the Archbishop's 
pen. Further, we should ho glad to know ou wluit occasion “ Ino 
nutionul will upon which tho National Church was founded ” was 
expressed, and which of tho hiindreil variolies in tho form and 
manner of ordering Divine Service which. have co-cxisted for 212 
years j)retly much undisturlxjd may h) supposml to represout ilio 
tuiti(»nal will. The nation does not seem to nave had its own way 
exactly if it wanli'd to have the .\thann«iun Creed rtwited in every 
diorch tiiiHccn tiincs in 1 be year ; nor has it Ixaui signally successful 
in gating tho Acts of Uniformity enfoivcd in tho daily saying of 
! Miitinsand Kwnsong in tho churdirsefthe country; and wo think 
we may presuiiio that, in spile of his m‘w-born zoal for Acts of 
(’uifurmity, and his el(K|ueiit dcminciul ion of thoso wh<i desert the 
principles of ilie Itdbnmition, Sir William Jms but little hojw-r 
shall we say nls») but a faint wishP — to reHt4»re t hose b>ug-forgotlen 
ennctmenlB of the Actof Uniformity, and to insist upon tbe strictest 
obedience to the hater of tbe law. It may appear io some that 
** that trewlom and that comprehensiveness" which wo are told are 
to b«) K>iight in ** the breadth of tho form ula t ies and in tho tolerance 
of the ('reed require some qualitication. No one, W'o should 
think, exeepling 8ir W. llarcourt, and ;>crhnps not he in his cooler 
moments, would assert that tho Athanasiuu Creed waa the pocu- 
liar prn;H»rty of the Church of JOngland, specially distinguished by 
its intentional tolerance," wUaUjver tliut term may mean in rela- 
tion to a criHid, which we always imagined implied a declaration 
of that which a man belioviMl for himself, and nut what he bore in 
another. As regards formularios, it may be suggested that a rubric 
which ties the clergy to the daily recitation of Matins and Kven- 
Boug leuvt*8 them no grcHt amount of freedom to omit tliein, and 
certainly draw nut seem to comprehensive enough to justify tho 
great inajoritv of clergy whose churches are closed and their doors 
barnjd from J^unday to Sunday. 

It will scarcely Tsj jireUmdod, then, that the “ swresffw Acts of 
TTnifomiity on which tho Chinch of ICugland was founded ** have 
ever produced any uniformity of pmclice. 'i’hero was, therefore, 
tho less excuse for Sir William IJareoiirt H entire niiHropreseiitatloii 
of Mr. Gladstone, who ])lehded distinctly in favour of such div'-rsity 
l^iug tH^nuiitod as has been practised with impunity for more than 
two ceuturit!J», and who had as distinctly avoweii iiis desire in two of 
his resolutions to provide Rgain.*<t any dejMtrluro from '«w ‘S/bicli 
niav give evidence of a design hj alter the spirit of the K»itablished 
li*jIigion," and to also protect “ memWa of the Church s^piiiuit 
arbitrary changes made by tho sole will of the clergyman." Bat, 
Bir William’s new staUjiuenU are not contim^tl to tlio high rfrad of 
his speech. His Mer diria, like Gibbon's celebnitod innnondoes, 
are even more telling because they are indirect. Thus, when 
accusing Mr. (iladstone of sanctioning everything whiidi a 
priest and congregati<m Uigether should desire, bo added that he 
was bound to say that a great luaujj' chirgymen inirmlncod ihe/^t 
ebasgos without tho consent of thiar jwrishii^rs. Now this is 
pree&lv tbe staUunent tqiun which every article whicJi hss ap- 
peared in the Times on this subject hns been based — imincly, that 
the present stable of things has been brought about by ch^rgyiuen 
acting in deRanoe of the wishes their congregations ; whereas 
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praetioea adopted, and 2b nearly evmy uurtanoe ha^e aoiiptied the 
zneani to enama them to be earned out^ 

Bat we lum jet to notice ti^ moei fatal of all the blondm 
of the eX‘*6dlieitor-f fonora). It is aliJte a bhuider in kw and in 
hietoiy. No one Knows lx*tter thou Sir W. Haroourt that the 
chat^ree made by JOriwnrd VI. without the help of Oonvocation^ 
and thoM made by Klizniioth with its conomrcnce, are ndhil ad 
because there hru; b<;eii a sitbse((ueRt Act of Umfonmty which 
overrides all that preceded it, enforcing some parts and abrogating 
others in each a way that tliere i« no occasion now to refer to any- 
thing anterior to I he of 1661 except for tlie purpose of ex- 
plainai^ what the enactments of 1661 mean. And how docs an 
ex-SoUcitor-Oeneml venture to ireat the great end decisive 
chai^ of 1661 — marie — whether people may Kke it or not, by 
Parliament, with the sanction of Convocation — in the J^rayer-BooK 
of the Ohurob of Kngland ? He simnl]^ declines to g(j for eccle- 
siastic^ principles tci the period whicli is the only possible j»eriod 
to which reference can h& made for the existing law. And at 
this point we are obliged to quit the Tinietif which we have 
hitherto token for our guide thrmurh the intricacies of »Sir W, Har- 
coiirt’s speech, for Jiere occurs the blunder abrnit fiaud and 
Ohatks II. which the sposker has disckiinied. After n^minding 
our riders that it is tlio Timen, and not Sir W. Htircourt, 
who is m^nsible for the Btatuuieiit that Archbishop Laudas 
ecclesmstioaJ poHcy was equalled only by the corruption of his 
private nuumers, we proceetl to observe that the divines of the 
Savoy Oonferenco, who in 1661 remodelled the English l^yer- 
Book and made it what it is at the present moment, cerfmnly 
inherited the traditions of fjaud's ecclesiasticHl policy, and as 
certainly wore not very tolerant of oppoHiti<»Ti cither in an 
Independent or Prf‘shyterittii sense. Wc aro not careful to 
defend them IVom the charge of following the corruption of his 
private timrals. But honi wo at last light upon «. feet of Jiisfory 
about which, wo aro Imppy to say, w(5 are entirely ai?r(*t'd with Sir 
William. lie tells ns “ It was not in the time of Charles JI. that 
the Iteformation was estfiblishcrl in England.” But then we 
^ould like vaiy much t<j know wJien it «ws established. Accord- 
ing to what wo can make out of the ex-SolicitoMlenerars vimv, 
after deolining to accept the settlement which nobody else disputes 
was inade at the Restomtion, ho falls back upon the Pmvor-tlook 
of Elizabeth oa romodollM by Oocil. What dianu this particular 
period may poesess, and why it should bo adopted in nreforemeo to 
the rdformeoBecoud Prayoi’-Book, which went n gomi dojil further 
than Elizabeth's did in tlie direction of Z\vingUAnisni and Calvinism, 
we are quite at a loss to deiemune. The Second Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI. would have suited the principles ofJLkjjtefQi faa t W ^ 
nrnch better, whilst tlio I’rayer-^aLuHiK win in no wny be 
1 ..... .1, . witiumt putting n strain upon its 

language whieh it will hjjjJly boar, and interpreting the opinions 
pt ite imaum, actitiK ^irtimce of Arehblebop Sfioldon, 
ID oxMt MOtradic^^ ^ Imown to Imvo hold. 

What, « b^ nskod, is there in the law or the history 
of the OhurcJi^Qf England that should entitle the sixteenth- 
century of the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth 

iiH V ^ precedent in prefevenco either to periods of 

JSSH^MmsUition or to that later period from which the prewut 
law of the land is derived, according to which all ecclesiastical 
iudgments nuwt of necessity procci^d V If the Church was founded 
Dv Henry VIII. imd Oranmer, as Sir William Ilarcourt seems to 
wink, ha can scarcely pro less to iMjlieve that what they did w'as 
either final in point of feet or on any reosoiiahle grounds cntiUetl 
to hold its ground against suljsequent enactments of law. If, on 
the other hand, the Kstahliahed Church has remained the same 
in essence us she has alwa^n been, a plea run be put in for 
imcient practices and w^gulations, unless they have been spocioll}’ 
lorblddon or abrogated. 

Throughout his sp^'oeh Sir W. Hnreourt swras to Imre had 
eoino misgiving about his favourite Acts of Uniformity luid their 
rigid eoforcomont. And so ho do<?8 not scruple to provide for the 
case of their failing, just as if it were jit nil doubtful whether under 
present circumstaiuu's uuil'ormity could be rigidly enforced. He 
aeeme to say, Let usjyws this mwuuire for the rigid onforcement of 
tho law, ani there mil Iw a desxl lock, which you luny proo«»ed to 
remedy by legislation. It would sui-oly bo more statesuuwilikc and 
prudent to admit that, if It is intended to onlorco stiipt uniformfty, 
wIh^ ire ourselves think by no means d<wimble^ it would he well 
to try itot what cun Iw done in the way of laying down the law^ 
and then to invent easy methods of enf<ircing tJiie new laws which 
may have been mode. But, iro fortunately, that would not serve 
the purpose of steullng a march uyon the clergy and eaforoln|r an 
already explo^d judgment of the Supreme Court of Anpeal agamst 
those "who, as ill gradually Inking found out, have the law on their 
side for most 01 the prauticos for which they have been con- 
dmuecl by public opimon. 

J.rfistlv, one worn about the optional luiiformity against which 
Sir W, Ilarcourt inveighs* He quotys the JFVe/hee to the Tditur^ 
the way, he seems to be of opinion that Liturgy and Frayer- 
!Bo(A pre s^onymous terms, and here pei'haps he may ckim the 
mucHI^ of the so-called first ihrotestant Archbiriiop of Uanterbuiy), 
and, 0h)|u^ on the One Use that is honoeforth t^revidl in lm«. 
of- the diversity of Salisbury, Hersferd, Bangor, VWk, and Un- 
ooln us%s. It may fairly be doubted 'Whether at any peiiod aim 
these words worn writtfin there has over beem as luoeb uidibTimty 
in tho offices of tho Church as thaiti was when those diflbmft 
Btoriaetss kfissak worn in use \ tmt tmausstlanably, if wa are 
taya^ the oj^hnojttt of thofe vriio remodelled the sendee as sow 


arranged by the ef HbBbasffiy, they t h smeJNwe iHetiv tfef 
tended tlmt it shooffiWilridlhreiffim Wteem fibs OgB iW^ , 
Kubrie, which they slteied^^a&d jttewrt^ for the 0Sfpmimtge0» 
of encouraging the use Of Eheharistac VestuHittB, thoQ^ 
resened to themselves Bie power ef duqxmsing widt their aw m 
their own persons and those of the inferior clergy. And this they 
did because they knew that in the prevailing state of t^fritsaisn 
it WHS hopelees to expect them to be universaQr worn. This tsefe 
dispensing power is al! that can be alleged in fevoar of theb nM- 
usage, and this must exist, afrinragh w W. Horcourt n 
that particular provision of tlm 1^ which aHows tlw bithep 
any dispensing power at all. It is, in feet, tins afiowin^ 
of discretion in nishope whidi ouglit to have dietennhied hint 
to oppose tho Bill siltogethi^ unless he » prepared to mxK 
pose a resolution when the Bill is in Oommittee to abolish 
the provision, and to force the bisbi^ to eatertaio every 
ooropUint which is made against a priest by any three can*^ 
tankorous parishioners. We are not, lumevar, concerned any 
farther with his intentions. Wo trust that, before be makes anoHier 
speech on the subject, he will make hims^ acquainted with tha 
history of the Church of England, and notably with that part 
of it which is included betwean the periods \rf the divorce of 
Oatharine of Aragon and the Restoration of Charles II. 


THE FLYING MAN. 


I T is perhaps ratlier hard that all the blame for the deotb of tho 
“ilyingman" should be kid upon the lessee of CremomoCkrdens, 
who undertook only for his ascent, and had nothing to do with fak 
fetal fell. If indeed ike lessee had advertised that a man would 
full three hundrivl feet and he killed in the Gardens, he would, we 
suppose, have b(5en able to sell many tickets at a high price. But 
this entertainment was ofiei^ed equally to the whole of London, 
and its suburbs, and the intention of the ** laying mim ” was ti^ 
descend into tho river. The proximity of Oremome Gardens* 
may be o^jnsi dined by many persons us an evil, but it can hardly 
bo said tliat this occurrence furnishes any special aigunient 
for cloMing them. It is true that tho people who go to see these 
perilous attempts indulge a brutal and morbid taste *, but 
tho ascent of a balloon has long been regard^ as an or- 
dinary incident of an outdoor fete, and if cxperimentB are to 
be mode in “flying” down, it will be uecessary first to go- 
up. The question how far such experiments should be allowed 
is difriciili, and clearness of thought is not likely to be- 
prj^oted by mixing up with it tho question whether Uremomc 
fell 'iTiuiiHuiSa toJfiikmrigwMm Wo hare entiro 

disbelief in all projects fOr^onstructing an aerial machine “ ns a 
safe adjunct to man’s nect^ssitics,” but, at the same time, wo 
heartily concur with the Secretaiy' of the .Aeronautical Society, 
who nJcoiiimeDds that any such nincluni» should possess the power 
to ascend from the ground before it be tnwted to descend* This 
advioo rcsombloH that of tho mother to her son, that be should 
never go into the water until he had learned to swim. If M. de 
Groof had Irtcu advertised to liy upwards, wo doubt whether he 
would have bnmglit much money to Givmome. A Society 
whose momluTH. undertako to fall no further than they can 
rise by their o>vii exertions is not likely to evoke xnucli 
excitement out of its transactions. AVe feliere tliat experi- 
ments wmctioneil by this Society have been sometimes made 
at the Crv'stTil Palace, and the useful rosuhs, if any, have mro- 
bably not* ailocled the treasury of that establishment. Wo 
rememfe'r to have roml that a meuilssr of this Sucioty 
bad iuiitalerl to his own satisfaction the hopping of a 
bird, and ho doubtless expected, by further perseverance 
in the same method, to be able to lly, but we have never 
heartl that he had succei^i^l. It ap]x;ATs that n public meeting is 
tol>ehtdd to devise means for putting a stop to such dongarous 
exhibitions os that of M. do Groof; but as poor IVI. dc Groof himself 
has lietm put a stim to, it seems scarcely necessary to discusii tho 
subject further. The next enthusiast who risks his life in public 
will doubtless pfqceed in an entirely new manner. As Parliament 
hapjieiis to bo silting, a question was of course asked upon thk 
'jitiiDject, and it belong to that large class of questions which arc 
Aiore easily asked than answered. 

It woulct be dilUcult to defino the circumstanceB under whkh. 
tlio duty of int«Tferenre with proposed o.xhibitions as dangerous 
sliuuld arise. ’ The same question has arisen in reference to rope- 
walkers eud tropezists ; athI it might be observed that penume go 
on tho Thames every bfunday who ore innocent alike ofoeriiaiaaiiig 
and of the smalleat capacity for managing a boat, 9 (i^: pist^m 
ako go out on shooting parties who under no cirouMfelaiSSp o^^ . 
be mdty trusted with a gun. It may be eonoe^ litait 
k a degree of madness which would justify kftodmaae wph^ 
out aony special few. Thus, suppose that a moA w^;k^afeaoiiiiae 
that W would jump off the ihike of Torifa OidVM » r 
bf bring miraculously slinporkidi ifeM krojU M m 
dififottifyihi^doalmg with him* In the Ooae 
apport was relied 

ab6Uit|lk^^ Mr. SimmonBi the the fijst 

up M. deCl^ he 


securing lie .hattuon 'hha 

iVi;; •Bonbiless ^dhon-lhe -irtMowseiid 

Idsons expected 


ettterkiaed eon- 
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mAhf At Wit^ ^ Mtooft 
Mft Mgr* 4f )b» tad M i^p id a * tam 
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iii^iwiitatalta 1^ oigoidtttaimiit 

$ttS Wl of ^ tfta loMiitta ita doootal 

io«o i oo( ta |ta^.d^^ bmwdtcd^ hm mn AttotM^taraigtaoB, 

ihiiMaviued^^^ owii^ to tta poenliar eonditum of the ate^ 
a|tar0| tta taSeoo would not riaa. Ho bud been told that hie 
MO Imp (tatfn Bole fnm tta Gaxdona) nayrrowlj eacaped with 
Hita tta ooimMtioo ta t wa an tta oceopant of tta 
tattoon aad the ^ftjdag^ num’* eoidd be diatinedyheiirdf dtauaebig 
wtait was to be done. Tta cord waa oat; the balloon shot op- 
waidn; ita naan fidlUta a stone and #«a killed. Here,” be says, 
"is a sfiectada nuae brutal and demoraiiiingp than any presented 
to a people in a Roman amphitheatxe.'* One cannot h^ 
auspepPng tW smub pan of this virtuous indication is due to 
the genaa} unplaaaantness of Oremome. We have some of us 
pevtaps expenenoed the sensation of our next>Kloor neighbour 
giving a had to which we are not invited. This is tho sonsation 
of ihe " Resident Housdiolder ” throughout the Oremorne season, 
pith the additional aggravation that his nrinciplos would 
not allow him to go to the ball even if no were invited. 
We are reorainded of the copious evidonco givon in favour 
of early closing of pubUc-hooses dv those who never outer them. 
Ciemome was not designed for the amusemotit of Iioueelioldors 
in tta neighbourhood^ and^ deal with it how you will, it is and 
must be a nniaanee to those who live near it but do not frequent 
ib. The lessee douhilees endeavours so to conduct it as t<j avoid 
magisterial oensure, and he probably believes that by balloon 
asosnto and otherwise he provides inteUectual recreation for 
the people. He must have been greatly shocked to Itnd Uim- 
seif duueged with presenting a brutal and doiuoralising sp«)ctaeie, 
and it may be assumed in his fiivour that bo did not ex- 
pect the descent of tho dying man/* which would ueces- 
aarfly be the most exciting part of the perfonuHnce, to take 
in or near his own grounmi. Another OoiTospomUint of the 
Tum$ seems to have been equally affected by the perils of the 
" flying numb ** life and of his own property from the expocUint 
crowd. Ho invokes the " powerful aid ” of the Times to put a 
stop to these " disgraceful scenes,** as if he otpecUMl lliat a suc- 
cession of flying men *' would descend during the suinmor among 
the chimney-pots of Chelsea. 

It is difficult to draw the line in words between the AkiI- 
hsrdiness which we condemn and the courage to which wo ascribe 
valuable results. An experienced and successful aeronaut, Mr. 
Glaisher; has expressed the opinion that the balloon sliould be re- 
ceived only as the first principle of some aerial instrunimt which 
remains to bs suggested. It must be acknowlodjred tliat recent 
attempts to improve upon the balloon by various iWius of fiying- 
maclimes have failed to obtain confidence and have largely iti- 
ourred ridicule. A parallel may be drawn betw^^eu tiie of 
balloons and other machines, and those mountaineering e.xpeditiorjs 
which ware originally undertaken with the same objcnit of tdstiug 
the conditiona of the atnionphere at various lieights alxive sea- 
level. Tlie ascent of Mont Blanc by M. de Saussuro was 
made with this objoca. and it was reganied as a daring 
and wonderful exploit. If be Imd failed disastr<nisly, as 
was possible, he would have been reckimed in the rlass 
which now comprises the unfortnnato M. de Uroof. But jM . de 
taussuTc's ieat may be imitated by any visitor to Switzerland wbu 
chooses his time well and i\xerts a fair amount of energy. The 
construction and nianegement of balloons is now well understood, 
and we are apt to foiget that this comparative* safety^ has been 
purebssed the deatta of some aeronauts and the hair- breadth 
escapes of othen. In 1803 Count Zambeccarib balloon fell into 
tta sea, and he was only saved from drowning by u paxsiug sliip. 
In 1813 Ids balloon caught in a tree and took fins and the Count 
leaped out and was kilM. Spealdng of the bursting of a balhxm. 
wbush hapuei^ more than once in early times, and might hap{M)n 
now, Mr. Olaisher says that ** it is not an inevitiibie result tuat 
everyone miist ta daraed to pmoes.” Tta esnvas, tom aud rent, 
acts as the mainsail of o diilp, and the balloon gyrates through the 
air in &lUng. In oonsiderstion of his own and other authenti- 
cated expsd£moes Mr. Glaisher allows that certsin early Italian 
aeronauts might have survived the catastrophe of their 
machines. But then they might not. In 1812 Mr. Sadler 
^canded at Buhhn to cross to Liverpool, descended into tho 
sea, and was saved from drowning by a ship. Mr. Sadler 

e ioc ascended from the Green Pent, and nearly lost hb 
fDom intense cold affecting tta working of the balloon. 
Mr* Green descended into tta sea near Sheemess, grappled tho 
balloon to ammken rock, and was picked up by a boat. M. Tie- 
ffi^Wkv tad a nanow esospe from, drownuig in hb first ascent, 
which he made In Compaq with an mmeiice^ aeronaut, M. 
CurtiL and an aesblast Th^ asoended from OaJab, had gone 
te out to sea, and by nood mfram wat Ifftik to land, and were 
munaiiiig to descend, when IL Ttssapdier, hsing e novice, threw 
ont^^ mohhhaUea^ and thevtoee After some time 

'tihey heaid a vague murmur below tta*idiMida.afid allowing a little 
gaa to emaM th^ descended sMghtl^and wmimiMl an immense 
mmwoofeea. Tim sun wsssettingfcttehw wita a ^ ^ towards 

Mspinnt over 1 


ftr ah jlcMsded upon ear msaddng tta sUb of ^ 

s^ of JBTmj ettwts, the idea of a 

my thoughts.*^ But the hsBeoa touched lta> oiM ^ $ta 
asiulier lived to heeoum a dbliagaittad asmabut^ Xettad he mnl 
Ita eompanieiw perished tm that day, tta Wfiioi of Qdabmmm 
have hem tiiat it served them Ttay deesewM at Oape 

Qrisaes yghthousa, near tta spot where de Bomsr was 
dataed'to pieces among tta rocks a oentmry hsiciw 
It is not es^f to sea why M. Tisssudbr should ta estate and H 
de Groof a " wNtehed,iHsh, intruding foul*' We bemematt hstaf 
m tta practicsbiUty of any flying-moehina ; but it b eastota that 
BO aucoess can he attained in such oxperimGnto wittaut ina unfrig 
tta same risks as attended early voyages in balloons. It spibamii 
indead, that M. de Groofb nuiohuia bsd haim imperfrotly testsdi 
and we are not aware that any pemon bosides hinisalf heUem ttal 
it would he suoososfub But it b rathor hard to condsnm him Sir a 
sordid advanturar becausa he happened t.v> go up from Oramnnie. 
If he had gone up from tta Cryoial l*aUce, and tta public mimi 
had bean properly prepared, lie might have been mgardsd as a 
victim in the cause aaronautb sciimce. However toe poor msA 
would bave been dead all the aomo. 


THK SW198 FKmCK.VI. OBITKT. 

I N the late debates on the reform of the Swiss Fedsml Onostitiw 
tiun one of the Lhinga which to a foreigner seemed most in 
need of reform was the inferior position and tta narrow muga^ of 
powders given to tho highest Fodiuul Court, as compaciul both with 
the highest Courts in England aud w iiU the txAmnal which of 
course most Hiriotly answers to the Swiss Court, the riuuieme 
Court of tho United BUtes, W^itliout gmug largely into oataU, 


the highest Courts in England aud w iiU the txihunal which of 
course most Hiriotly ouswors to the Swiss Court, the riuuime 
Court of tho United BUtes, W^itliout going largely into oataU, 
two points at once struck the observer from ouUidH. One was that, 
while IDnglish ^pulg^ and tlm Judpes of the AiueiiQan Bupramc 
Court ore appomtea bv the Executive power lor life or for got^ 
beluiviour, tiie Swiss hWerai juilgus were, like the I'oderal Council, 
chosen by the Federal Assembly for the ilxre4» yean of its owu 
being. The other point was that a great number of (|ue«itions wliich, 
according to either English or American ideas, wore simply matUm 
for a iud^ and a jury, wore brought by way of appeal tafotu tta 
LegiHlature and the FiXecutivo Governiueut of the Confederatiou. 
The tendency b'tth of the debiit4}S aud of tho cluuigiw iu tta Fedml 
Constitution which wore actually vot(4 looked iu the direction 
ofrufuriu in both these points, though the arrangement of dotoib 
was loti to 1)0 settled by the Assembly in the course of ordinary 
Federal logirtlation. We have now before us two Ants of ita 
FchIhiuI Assembly, of June 26 and 27, in which we sec tho way iu 
which they have exercisod the powers juHt confeirod upon 
tliem. By one of these laws it in decroiel that the 
tiittings of" the I'Vdeml Court shall lx* held at Lausanne. Thb 
is of course) a fair eonocHsiou to tho foolij)^rH of tho Ronumcii 
Cantons. As the JOxecuiive and J Aigisbti \ 0 hraucims of the Federal 
power ai’u tH.^nua)ieutly lixed on (Jeruian gnituid, it b not umv^iHoar 
able that tue third, tho Judicial brancJi, should ta fixed ou Ru- 
miiuce ground. Jjausanne, us tho represenfolive of the Romance 
Cantons, hm tho moHi centrally oloced nmoug their ohief towns, b 
thus raised to something like a soiire in tlm houuuis of a Ftidti^ 
capital. This concession b deai’ly meant as a disclaimer of auy 
over«<H>n trail zing tendencies, and esDec.bUy oL' auy claim of supan<* 
ority iu the (lernian cleniciit over tlie Uoman<*e. Tta other law 
deals with the graver questions of tlieconstitutiou undattribufosol 
the Court; but this, tiX), cannot uvnjd dialing with gi:H>gmphical 
matters. Aud w^e cannot kix^p down a ccrtiiu Axdlng of wonder, 
perbti|>s not even a slight piuig, at seeing tta territory of tta 
Confederation divided for judicbl puq)uft*‘f« into five mroiu/bse- 
ments d’aesisvsj which do not in all j ohcm follow tta boundarbs of 
the (Jantons. Language in taken ox t he fost, and we Uius gat 
three Genuan divisions and two Jtouuuice, ilusM) two lost natumlly 
I being’ om; Buigundiaa and one JUiiian. Some of these divisions 
I ori) instructive ; with Geneva, VauU, ami Nimfchuiel an) grou]>ed 


the Boinawv-H]M.*ftki ng parts of Fivihuig, \Vatis,«n(l Bern — that is 
to fiay, the jiieco of .Savoy whicli was conquiifvtl by the Jjoague of 
Wadis in the. Biitcouth century, and the Bishopric of Ibscl, which 


agmau ’ of >mrsiias aiudle^> 


j we hold ought in 1814' 15 to have been niade a separate Canton 
1 instead of tadug added to Ikn*n - ar(; now. for the piirnoses (if tbi 
Federal Court, to be joined <ni to the hinifs with which tiujy have 
a more natural connexion. The oilier Ifoniumje division i» formed 
by the one Ctinion of 'I’icino and Ihi; lt^liruj-ftp<Mikbig jiart of 
(iraubunden. Thu throe Geruiaii divisions suggest litUa 
for mention, except that, almost for the hrst time iu their djvsa, 
Ihetlm^e primitivo Cantous are parted, and Uri appeurs aUangidj 
divorceil from Schwyx and Unforwaldtn. In HwiUm'land, SB 
everywhere else, it u hard to make a new lulininbtrative djiybiau 
without sometimes painfully running couuler to^ Simmtiines ogling 
info new life, some earlier geographical bnrlmsrk whoiM hbtork 
maauing has often been forg^dteii. 

But tho weightier matters of the now law are those which 
deal with tta constitution and function of the Court Tta old 
Fedend Gonstiturion fixed the number of judge's and their nmdo 
erf appointment ; the new Constitutioa baves tatb these noinb ^ 
osrdiQary Federal Uj^d^btiou. It was thcreiure within the ixiwer 
of tta Atteiubly to have decreed that the judges should be 
impouited after tta aivi Ameriaan prc^^iit, uppoinled, 

ttSw, te liik or good fiotaviour by tta noounstion 01 tta Exocu- 
ttvo power. Thb of comb in BwiUeflaiid woold mean that the 
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judgai dionld be eleofeed by ilie Federal Ocmadl. , Instead nf tide, 
the new Jaw etiil mes the election of the ladM to the Fedeial 
Aseemblyi and as lor their term of office, it nmj^y extends it ftom 
three years to eix* This is of eoune an impiwement, in so lur 
ae thm yefurs are longer than six, and also because something 
is gained by the mere fact that the tribunal will ootliTe 
the Assembly which elected it, and therefore will no longer 
seem to be m the same way ita mere creation and shadow. 
8 o afnin, though it is hard to see why the Pre^dent and Vice- 
President of the Oourt should be chosen from amonff its members 
for two years by the Federal Assembly, the term of two years is 
better than cither one or three, inasmuch as it cuts into the life of 
two snccessive Assemblies. This provision would seem to be 
imitatoii from the existing rule with regurd to the vearly election 
of the President and Vice-President of the Confederation. But 
then steps in the ^-important difference between the executive 
magistrate and the judge. After all, though the new law has not 
hit on the best way of apnointing jndgos, yet neither has it hit on 
the worst. The new law does not innovate in the direction in which 
all the talk about veto and referendum might have made us fear 
that it would. Election of judges by the Assembly is at ai^ rate 
bettor than the direct popular electi<in common in the State Courts 
of America. Still one might have hoped that improvement would 
have gone much further ; imt it would seem that one of the ideas 
which appear to he most peculiar to England and to America, 
wherever America has kept to it, is the necessity of giving the judges 
a dignified and indopondont position, securing them in the tenure 
of tneir office in eveiy case, except that of proved misconduct. 
Something however nos b^m done towards securing the inde- 
pendence of the judges in another way. By the old Constitu- 
tion the members of the Federal Council could not be at the 
same time members of the Federal Court, but members of 
the Federal Assembly might be. Momljers of tlie Assembly are 
excluded by the new Constitution; and one or two further 
disqualifications are brought in by the new Federal law. Two 
persons cannot be judges at the same time, if they be of kin to one 
another in any degree of direct descent — say great-grandfather and 
great-grandson — or collaterally up to the degree of first cousin. 
And the disqualification extends not only to kindred, but to 
affinity within the same doprocs, and even to one case where there 
is neiuior kindred nor aifinity. It extends to the case where two 
men chance to have married sisters ; and the law goes so far ns to 
decree, that if a judge sliould marry the sister of another judge's 
wifb|^ he is at once to lose his office. It is further provided that 
the judj^ may not act in any case in which any person connected 
with him in any of these degrees has a direct or an indirect 
interest. And in this case the list is enlarged by adding causes 
in which the wife and — hard-hearted legislators will provide for 
every contingency — the hotrothed of the judge shall have an in- 
terest* All ^is seems amusing to us, ns these are all points wjdch. 
we are accustomed to see, not ruled by law, but left ^^^JffTgood 
sense and the good feeling of those concenied ; aru^ *1^01)10 nave 
been found heartless enough to suggest that thoffp^^on why a 
judi^ is forbidden to act in a case in which the nt{)iher or sister 
of his wife is concerned must be the ttmiptalioii under 

which he would lie to decide. her. But all Ihes*? restric- 
tions breaUie in the spirit of the small ancient (^ommon- 

woaltg,^^jcli Uie feeling of kindr<*d has in all times and plneoe 
,JPftyed so great a part. It is of a piece with the law of Uri which 
ikerees that a proposed change in the law can be taken into con- 
rideration only when it is pn^posed by seven men of as many dis- 
tinct fomilies. And not so many years ago there were Courts in 
England, though not Courts of Common T^aw, iu which all con- 
cerned, judges and counsel and everybody, made up so much of a 
family j^rty that such a law ns that which has just been pAssed 
in Switserlnnd might not have been altog^dher useless. And a 
further clause, which forbids a judge to act in any case which 
touches any ^dy of which ho is a member (** une personne inonile 
hlaquello il nppartient”), might 1)0 contrasted witli the anomaly 
of our own law which constantly mokes Justices of the Fooce 
deal with acts of Poor-law or flighway Boanls of which they 
are themselvea members. 

The new low makes a great improvement by considembly on- 
Irnging the powers of the Fedeml Court, though, according to 
Englirii ideas, it would have been well to onlaige them still 
fiu^or at the expense of anoranJous powers which have been 
exercised by the Assembly. By the old Constitution, the attributes 
of the Oourt, as a tribunal judging l)etweon Canton and Canton 
and between tlio Confederation and one or more Canton.-^, wore 
very narrowly restricted. Such cases weio brought before it 
only through the Federal Council, whicli was to dwido whether 
tho^ matter come within its own competence or within that of the 
Oourt, and it was expressly said that the Court entertaanod such 
questions only pour autant quails ne touohent pas le droit pub- 
lic.” By tile new constitution the Federal Cfourt is expmssly 
autliorized to decide differences between the Oonfedemtion and a 
' Canton, and difl’ereiices between Cantons ‘‘ lorsquo ces difi’drences sont 
^n donuune dii droit public.” The Court is to judge in cases of 
extradition wlisnever the application of the treaty with the foreip 
poWOT is disputed. And it would seem that a great many of the 
QC^fdimts made hy individuals and corporations against the autho- 
their own Oantons, which have hitherto been brought 
hl^re the Federal Council and Assembly under cover of the 
leg^ ttet they are breacfaito of aOonstitutioD guamateidby 
the OMPMeiation, will now wne hefine the Oourt. Xhsy 



imme iihder tlw idaMse ef Ilk MW I 
the Fedeml Oourt ^^Imidchimtrtions pour violad^dii j 
tutionnel des dtqyens, elnal qim.lee rdclamatioiis dee" ; 
pour violation de coanoidat ou ^ tiaitd.^ But hf Vintm 4 
next danse of the OonstHuthuH^ aont rdservdealea 
administmtivea h ddienoiner par kldgialation 
law still assigns to the Assaml^y the hearing of a large dttt' dT 
appeals. One class is specially to be noticed, both fan the nde an^ 
in the exception ; — 

ConoemsDt U llbertd de censslsnseet ds croyance et de titeeeixstsiss dm 
cultee, etc., restent nSaimidliii dans la eomp^noo da Tribimal Ifdddret, las 
contesUtioni reUtivei ann impSts et lee contestations de droit privd svat- 
qaslles donne lieu la ordstlon de oommanaiitA raligieassB nouvolos on naer 
scission de communautde rellgieaaes existantes. 

On the whole, both the ofamses in the new Constitn^n and tlMfc 
law founded upon them ore decided steps in advance. Still we 
might have hoped that yet further stops might have been taken, 
especially as the tonus of the Constitution left it open to the 
Assembly to decree as it miuht think good on the important poigta 
of the way of appointing ju^os and the duration of their offioe* 


THE MIDLAND BAILWAT AND POOH EVICTTONA 

A OORBESPONDENOE between the Uome Office and the 
Solicitors to the Midland Railway Company which has just 
been presented to the House of Commons affords a (kmvement 
illustration of the spirit in which tlio clearances of which there have 
Wn BO many in Ixiudon of late years have been carried out. llie 
Midland Company are greatly in need of land on which to extend 
their St. Panems Station. Every yard of available space which they 
possess is Mci^iocl, and their traffic, in especially, is 

been U)^ply to Parliament for compulsoiy powers to boy the land 
they want, but the Directors preferr^ to limit their appucation to* 
powers to purchase the property in question by agreement, ** as they 
did not intend to pull down the bouses or evict the population, 
but simply desired to purchase such interests as the owners were 
willing and desirous to sell.” Read in the light of the Obainnan's 
statement as to the wants of the Company in the matter of land, 
it is a little hard to understand the moderation of the Company's 
wishes. If no houses were to ho pulled down, and no tenants 
evicted, how were the Oom|)any to be the better by their possession 
of this property P The philantnropio pleasure of looking after poor 
tenants can hardly have been in tlioir minds, and yet without some 
ruder process than that of simply buying up sucb interests as the 
owners were willing to sell, tiio land must have been useless to 
them for any^jothor purpose. Tlio question mnst remain in 
wfewtSunty*" since, Vwiog ..to objecthms raised to tJio form of 
the appli(«ition, the clause"* was wi&draWii ^ from the HU 
with a view, it is stated, to applying for compulsoiy powers 
next Session. This withdrawal is perh^s of less importance 
than may appear, inasmuch, as tno Company bad. already 
acquired the freehold of the property and purchased some of the 
leasehold interests, but, with the desire to reduce to a minimum 
the iucoiivenience to bo caused by the eventual demolition of the 
property,” the Directors “ liad given instnictions to their agent not 
to evict any tenants, or serve any notices to quit, or take any pro- 
ceedings to recover rents in arrears, but at the same time not to 
re-let houses voluntarily quitted.” If this policy had been per- 
severed iu long enough, there would have been no need to Apply 
for any further powers of dealing with the housi*s. Though the 
accoiniuodHtioii available for the poor in London is vei^ much less 
than it ought to be, there is a constant inter-migration going on 
betwetm dilferont ports of it. Change of work and other circiim- 
stanciN) make change of place necessary or convenient, and a certam 
pro}K)rtiou of houst^ in any given area are sure to fall vacant every 
year. Consequently, a resolution not tore-letbouses voluntarily quitted 
would of itself have brought the larger part of the property into the 
Directors' hands, though the process might have taken some time 
to work out. The instruction not to take procee 4 iDn to recover 
rents in arreor would have had a swifter operation. Homo of the 
tenants would voiy soon have got behindhand in their payments, 
and as tlie fact that they wore not molested became known, their 
munl^rs would have increased at a rate which would shortly have 
placed every tenant on the property absolutely at the mercy of the 
Directors. Fortunately Sir Sydney Waterlow came to their 
rescue, a|id, by dint of invoking the Home Office, succeeded fas 
drawing fironi the Directors on assurance that the property trill 
not bedealt with until Parliament shall dotenuine to what extent 
the Oompeny shall bo subject to conditions for mrojplating a 
portion of the land taken by thorn as sites ibr the sred^on of 
nooses for the working olassos. 

The fM reflection suggested by this coRespondenoek the hseesdty 
of soine definitive provision applicable to all cnees £livHthdi the hi% 
of Failfaunettt is asked to enforce cleavatioes of lehdlhtakge 
liiieniseeisity rests on a plain principle of jnatioMi. SniBimBtietloiia 
of tkk eM Airiiament is asked to go out of its vnty/tolMneAt k 
interest, which in this ease k And 

the tmdAm who use the fine fat the oaniifge of thm gom. The 
MidhMl Oompony, if it had more ipeiae at could 

convi^^M goods, conld convey And codd 

pomjityd^voy them at. a ohmper retA 9 Bide adwoDal tmffle 
more mootyisto the 
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of the g^ods eoimyed iraiMl mplMr iHm of the 

tiBMlUi&diealiapeorauMorf^^ 

oottBitiiier. thiSt m eomnnadty aft laigOy utmld euo be the 
beltar te It, aad tble laat ooAMdMtioa mabee tbit ^eeUon a wy 
ffbott mb foe Fiailifuiieiit to eaterteiii. But ewi the good of 
tbeedBUiiiiiil^ awet not be promoted at the eadusive cost of a 
AiffU nanibor oe okee of membera. Nottbumberknd House has 
fai£^lakaii away from iU owner because the intereei ofthe public 
k aappoeed to aemaad that there a^ nowhera eke there should 
be a ebreet opening out upon thp Thamee Embankment. But no 
one propoeed that the Duke of Northumberland ehould make a 
preaent of hk house to the Metropolitan Board of Works ; on the 
eontrary, every London ratepayer will pay his halfjpenny in the 

E nd, or whatever the peroenta^ may be, towards the coat of buy- 
it. Itt1>rdinary oases the question of compensatiou is capable of 
g reduced to moner ; but when we get down to the okse of 
persona unially atTected by large clearances another oonsidera- 
tion comes In. If a Kailway Company wanted to take 
Belmve Square for a goo<k etation there would be no 
diwsuhy in coming to terms with the owners or the oocupiers of 
the houees pulled down. The former would be pmd the foir value 
of their property, the latter would have no dimculty in finding 
houaee elsewhere, or if they had any difficulty in this resiKtci, 
landowners and builders by the dozen would be ready to help them. 
But when the land taken is covered with small houses, each perhaps 
inhabited by several families, the situation is whoUy changed. 
The owners of the houses no doubt can be dealt with just as the 
owners of the houses in Belgrave Square would be dealt with ; but 
what k to be done about the tenants f So far as money goes the 
matter k simple enough. They pay their rent wreekly, they can 
be evicted at a week's notice, and a few shillings to. 
each fkmily would cover any actual loss they may incur by 
the destruction of their miserable homes. But where are they to go 
when they are turned out P Already there are not houses enough 
for the decent accommodation of their class, and even if in some 


dktant suburb they might be able to find rooms as good and ss 
cheap as those they have left, they would be unable to go so far 
away. Artisans in regular employment at fixed hours may be able 
to live some miles from their work, and find in lower rents a com- 
pensation for the cost of a railway ticket But the charwoman or 
the oostermon^ or the small tr^esman who depends fur a liveli- 
hood upon a little circle of employers or customers whose wants 
must be met as they arise, cannot aiford to do this. They must 
at any cost find lodging in the neighbourhood of those on whom 
they depend for support, and as the cost is merely that of 
8ubmittuij< to a little more crowding, they make up their minds 
to hear it Now as a simple question of justice this oiight 
not to he. Eveiy iio<called improvement which necessitates the 
Infliction of suffering or degradation upon a single class is effected 
by improper means. The enlargement of the St Pancras Station, 
for example, if it had been carried out as the Directors nroposed, 
would have been as much paid for by the poor inhaoitHnis of 
Somers Town as though a spwial rate had been levied on them for 
the purpose. The only moans by which this injustice can be 
avoiued is insisting that sjiaco sufficient to dectmily house all 
small tenants evicted in the execution of any street improvement 
shall he set apart within a certain reasonable distance of their old 
dweUings. 


But the action of the Midland Kail way Company suggests I 
a further reflection. It is evident)^ possible to clfect a 
considerable amount of clearance without coming to Pnr- 
liament for help. Public undertakings such as a Kail wav 
Company are not likely perhaps to content thomselvos with 
what may he done in this way, because they usually want to 
close public thoroughfares. But smaller clearaiic(*s limited to the 
land lyin^ alonj^ide of public thoroughfares may inflict a great 
deal of misei^ without having even the excuse of promoting public 
as well as private interests, in this instance the Midland Company 
has bouffht the freehold of the land, has begun to buy up the 
leasehold interests, and would probably, hut for Sir Sidney 
Waierlow, have frone on buying them tmtil, in a veiy short time, 
they had b^me the absolute ow'ners of the land. It may he objected 
to this that we have lately beard a great deal about the impossibility 
of ffetting hold of all the interests in any given piece of land, and that 
if it is aifficult for philanthropic BuH^ing Sr>cioties, it must be 
equally difficult for trading Companies. The inference is not quite 
twtwortby, inasmuch as a trying Company is not obliged to 
county evoipr poiwy of percentage as closmy as a pliilantnropic 
Building boefety. The Midland Company probably expects to 
make a veiy kim addition to its revenue the enlaigeinent of 
the St Pancras citation, and oven if it has to pay a relatively exor- 
bitant price for the land taken, the bargain may still he a good 
one for the shareholdera. ^ Consequently, the terms offered to the 
owners of the property will he larger than can possibly be ofierod 
a Society which has to make its income out of the rents which 
it charges, and is oblifpsd to keep these rents down to a certain 
average on f^n of seeing ik housM stand empty. What is wanted 
k a law foroidding the making of any clearanoe which displaces 
more than a given number of persomi without the consent of the 
Home Office, and prescribi^ the condltioas to be observed as a 
condition precedent of obtaining thk consent. 



FBENCH PLAta 

F the amount of attenri^ whkh the nuuniMis of Urn Fmeh 
ilays at the Princess's Aeatre have contriTid to atkaot to ^ 
themaolvre the pulffioation of thw grievances had hsen the mea* 
sure of their success they would ha\*e had a aingularly fortunate ' 
career. Unluckily thk baa not been the case. Aiieir oomplauiiiig " 
themsslvss on many occasions, and idso being the causa of com- 
plaint in others, cuncemiim the exercise of thoLord Ohamherlain'i % 
powers with n^pird to their theatre, Uioy abrupUj doted their 
season with a letter in which they at the same time appealed to the 
generosity of pkygoera and throw the burden of their ill succem 
upon the supposed abuse of the powers against whoso authority they 
had from time te time rebelled. This letter was followed by one in 
reply in which it was poinliMl out with luuoU dearness bid truth 
that the outernrising managers of the Princess's might have leamt 
by this time that a oertaiu class of piece was sure te be forbidden, 
and that the censorship had in some instances been too lax rather 
than too strict. Herein lies the strongest argument which the 
managers can bring forward. There is some jusiice in their repre- 
sentation that wbenjpkys of such an uumistakablo duuracter as 
OoLimtt Mitiardt et Vie, wd others of the same class are licensed, 
it is unreasonable to forbid the j^rforinanceof pieces like ikwmuk, 

Julie, and Le Defni-^ Monde, On the other hand, it must be re- 
memDcrod that mere cuurseuess involves little mord danw. It k 
tolerably certain that many of the audience assembled to witness 
the representation of Palois-Koyal farces of the class just mentioned 
happUy failed to catch the meiuiing of many of the jokes and allu- 
sions contained in them. That those who did understand these 
witticisms should have gathered much evil from tlicm is not very 
probable. They might he amused, they might bo disgusted, or 
they might ho moved to kughtor in spite of their dis^t ; hut 
th^ comd hardly he corr^letl by the infiueuce of such laughter. 

The case is widely diilmnt with regard to the comeaiea and 
dramas which have been prohibited. There is in some of them^ aa 
wo have had occasion before now to remark, an insidious corruption 
I which is capable of great mischief. They deal always with vice, 
and always with one particular form of vice. Spectators with the 
most limited knowledge of French can have little difficulty in 
discovering the motive of their action. The authors of these plays 
prufcHs to iiuhold the principles of virtue ; to tell in forcible tenna 
the old tele of how surely punishuieut with the limping 
foot overtakes the guilty. But these new professors of monu 
science find that their lectures require some leaven of 
worldlinebs before they can cusure the attention of lis- 
teners. lliey wish to point out to their disciples the barrenness 
and desolation to which the pursuit of vice will at lust bring 
them ; but in order to make sure of their company so far, they are 
forced to show them how pleasant are the ways by wffich they 
may walk te their ruin. The t^tastropho of these eminently 
instructive pkys is ordinarily terrible enough j but over the iu- 
fractioiis of social kws which Itvtd to it is thrown a mysterious 
and fascinating halo of excitenjcut, a romantic oxaltetion of risks 
and dangers nobly incurn^d, and of the ruptures of forbidden fruit. 

It is urehablu that the iiior^ lesson to Ut loarul from such writings 
will oe forgotten in the allurements of the passion which they 
depict. Authors of tliis school remind one of a preacher who, in 
illustrating his discourse by the exhibition of a skull, is careful 
tlial iU liiiliH^usness k all but ctmcealod by wreaths of roses. Wo 
do not curt; to dofond the licensing of such pkys as Oavautf 
Minardi H C'ir., but it it necessary to observe how unreason- 
able is the outcry which is continually raised against the I^ord 
ChaiulK^rkin H use of his prohibitory power. Homo time ago thk 
cry WHS loud against the refusal to license the iVtnesMs Oeorge$ of 
Dumus ills. It is te he hoped that those who advocated iho 
perfurnuiDce of such a piece were unaware what kind of a cause 
they were supporting. It is pfsrhaps unlair to sehtet so gkring an 
instance of oner, but in a less degree the same observation applies 
to a host of other pkys. 

There is one senes of French pkys now being acted at the 8t. 
James’s Theatre upon wliich it is happily impossible for the Ixird 
Chaiuborkin and his opponents to take issue. JOven if the pkys of 
Ilacine and Oomeillo were not protected hy the reB|)e4;tahle innntle 
of classicism, it would be difficult to find in them much objiM^tioii- 
ablo matter. The subject of Phedre is, it is true, unusually 
revolting, but there is no kind of attraction about the passion witf; 
which it deals. Ihispectability, however, has its drawbacks. The 
public which will fiock oageriy to see a careful nqircseutation ^«f 
intense physind agony or te study the lieauties of costume or fnr- 
nituro upon the stage, is not tempted te a theatre by tb«) sonorous 
verse and measured action of Corneille. If the c<imbat betwe<m 
the Iloratii and Curiatii wore actually represented upon the sUtfe, 
it is possible that audiences lukht be found to witness it; 
they will hardly be found to listen to a mere ckscriptmu 
of a fight, and to sympathize with the emotim of those te 
whom the description is given. Mlk. Agar d(ie»ervcM much credit 
Air her courage in attempting to present the classical French 
drama to an English public, nut sue caun./^ oe congratukted 
upon her success. Such a feat might be accomplished hy an 
actress with the genius of Rachel ; but Mile. Agar's , 7 ifls do not 
rise te tkit level. She has a fine stage preiieoce, an expn^ive 
fooe, and a good voice, and she kiif^wr how to make use of these 
advantages: bot her knowledge appeals to be entirely the result of 
training. Like Mlk. Bousie.1, who not long ago was playing k 
Pkidf al the Fraapak, Mlk. Agar seems te know exsetly how 
a part ought te be iiaiiiikred ^ but elie has not the pe c u l iar foxoe 
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aeoeiu^ for the execution of her idea. Her acting ia the result 
of toitioot^ without iutuition. She ddiverad tb» fiunoua tirade 
agiipat Boioe in Horace with eome atrength, hut without my real 
wmxm, Iti conclusion left the spectator whadring but unmoved. 
MSe. Agar has follen into the aaoie mistaloB to whi^ we called 
attentioti on the occasion of Mile. Favart’a last visit to London^ 
of sommnding herself with a eompai^ of veir mediocie merit. 

represontativos of the younger Horace and of Curiaoe apoke their 
fines with groat distinctness, and genendly with right emphasiH, 
hut ^the art of actii^ cannot be reduced to tolen^lo elocution. 
Another misteke which does not afTect the success of the peiiform- 
anoe, but which win arouse the anger of sevoie classicists, is the 
alteration of the text so that Camille k killed on instead of ofi'the 
stage. It is somewhat strange that an actress who appears with 
dhe avowed intention of represonthig the classical drama with a 
/item correctness which extends to the abolition of an orchestra, 

, sbcruld make so startling a departure one of its leading 
canons. 

It would be dilRcult to find a greater contrast to the French 
dassical dmma than the modem piece of IJOnde Sam, of which 
some mention was made last week It is surprising that so clever 
u writer as M. Sardou should* have cotumitleu an onomious 
mistake as this so-called comedy. It is supposed U) fiiHil the 
province of comedy in being an aiiuisingpicture of a certain type of 
life and mamiers. ,Fnrt of this requirenumi the play undoubtedly 
‘ ite flhsurditios are certainly amusing. Whtither any 

of the Parisians to whom the piece was originally rcpresonbxl 
accepted it as being moderately true to life is a matter of con- 
jecture. Tt is not too much to say that, if they did, it would be 
quite safe to enlortain them with a rally ” in a pantomime as a 
picture of the urdinaiy diversions of the Jxindon stnM.^ts. That 
the octore have some Wief in the extraordinary nonsense wliicli 
they are called upon to repeat siMims evident from the athuitive 
care and skill with which they perfoim their parts. I'he combined 
efiect of the gravity of the payors, the bnlliaiicy and satirical 
force of the writing, and the extravagance of the play ia very 
curious. Among many ludicrous incidents one or two may ho 
noted. In one seeue, which represents good society in America, 
a girl walks about a drawing-mom oilering ber she j aider to be 
kia^ at the price of u dollar for every kiMH. In another the son 
of the house is, upon his entrance, congraiubited by all his rela- 
tions and friends upon his bankruptcy, and is introduced in various 
directions os le jeune homnio qui n fait c(»tte belle fnillite.*’ 
Tho acting is of a liigb ordfsr ihroughont. IMlle. Farguoil may 
4 )e singled out for tho delicacy and spoiilaueity of her porfoviuuncu 
as Mrs. Bellamy, who is a kind of chorus to the piece, delivering 
witt^ speeches at intervak, and coming to the rescue when diffi- 
culties arise. The grace and brighinoss of her manner are in tlnmi- 
solvos rare ^ualitios; and it would diflicidtto point to a cleverer 
piece of acting than Iiers in tho lost scime, whore, taking uptm lujr- 
self to act as advcxjiito for the young Parisian, Itolnirt, nhe foils tlm 
schemes of L’Onclo Sam and of the ciuming att^>riicy Fairfiix. 
Mile. Farguoire powers would seem to lie really in the direction 
of comedy, and those who have soon her only in such parts as 
Dalilah can liave little idea of her merit in characters of a aitibrent 
order. M. Parade, who plays IjKhide Sam, is, as usual, ctm- 
scientiouB. careful, and boavy. He lias none; of the lire and light- 
ness which is associutod with tluj idea of good FrtMich acting; but 
he can be depended on to do evorytliing he undcTtakes willi safe 
intolligencc\ Tlio disagreeable practice of printing cerUiiii per- 
formers' iinmes in large t>ye line been adopted nt the thtnilre inhere 
X’O/icfo Sam is played. Mile. Mussin. who is one of the fortunate 
people distinguished by this honour, ais])layed force and fwltng in 
the only scene which demands emotional acting. What plot 
there is in tho play ix'sls chiefly with her and with M. Train, who 
ropresente tho Parisian Uoliert, Uie hivijr of the piec^\ This actor 
has evidently modelled his stylo upon M. Delauxmy'a, and he could 
not follow a bethir example. M. St. (nTinaiu, om» of the leading 
members of tbo Vaudeville company, is hanlly used in having to 
play such on inoomprelumsibk part as Gyp. Tbo mrwd of other 
idiaraotoni who go through tho piece, Wing married and divorced 
with lighiiiing-uke itijiidily, are all well roprcseiitw!. Tho jday 
is mountfMl and managed with (ultnirable cart', which one exmld 
wish to see bestowed on a more worthy, if not a mtne entertaining, 


bore is no reason why cv«y year one or more series of French 
plays should not succeed in Ixmdon, but there can be Httle doubt 
that juat lately tliis form of enlerj»riso has been absurdly over- 
done. Moreover, the imuiagers have foiled t« show the tact which 
is required in iindsrstAnding the taste of the public to which an 
appeal is made. In some minor matters, loo, they have botm in- 
attentive to English nsegee. The long ^vaits between the luits in 
the Parisian theatres are not disagreeable when there is a brightly- 
lifted boulevard and a cheerful cafd to retire to, but they are in- 
tolerable in lioudon, whetre the surrouiidings of theatres are almost 
invariably dirty and disagreeable, and whm thcrefreshmeut-rooms 
are as uncomfortable as &e refreabments are poisonous. 


THF PAKIS SALON. 


T ie fitalon of the present rear, which hna certainly not been 
isferiorin the number, andMsmoB^ in the duality, of its works 
in its predecoBSon imder the Empire or m lUmtbfic, eontttned a fiitr 
pMMrtscn of woriks which deserve to be held in hudfoig ^ 


bmaoe. Once more the gathering was eonemditee; the 
oatme igmeesnted efmprfoed Fnmee» Metr# 

Bohemia, ItimgBi|r. Ssvedeo, Englaod, and Baasb} the onljr eh* 

santeein»,fo7SKm 

two pictuiea wall worthy of note wore deaeiibad mr naeyetfeio 
when seen in Vienna; the one ia by the Pede mL Mht^jheikps 
other by the Hnngarkn M. Munkoesy. The Catalogne k, m 
usual, a curiosity; it nnmbem no less than 600 pages, and rowta i n s 
the entry of 3,657 pictures, aeui^urea, vatar-coleuc dmwii^ 
archiiectuml deaifa, engravingvi, Ac. The geoenl adoiaustaatien 
of the Salon might afiord nssM leasona to our Aoadeniy;. She 
system of rewsj^ by medals, if adopted, woald come aa a nwoh- 
needed compensation to outsiders, and might also serve aa a 
sWpping-stoue to full Acadomic lioaoma, AJao the 
taking down and rearranging the pictures afiter the Salon hea beea 
open some weeks would rive to our Academy the o|qrart«Ob&ty ef 
rectifying errors in the hangiDg, and of aocuiing a morn eveii'^ 
handed justice all roand. 

Religious art, as might be expected, is in an ahnoraud stale. 
It cannot be said to be extinct ; it is rather Uke a house dividsd 
against itself. It stands, though it totters to its fafi. Vet amcHqg 
a multitude of products, mostly oilensive, some kUf-doasn aie not 
unworthy of better days. France, in common with other eoanteisa, 
presents two new and hopeful phases of sacred art ; the one draws 
inspiration from tlie early springB whencs Chrisd^ sit first 
flowed, the other scHdu renewed vitality by immediate oon^t 
with nature. Theso conflictiiig schools have been well d o fii ied 
in tho Solon, and yet it is among the best ^ns of oont eiM |>ai»i y 
art in France that the present is seldom quite divorced tho 
past. It is as if tho living model ontumd the studio with the 
coiisciousuesB of liaving sat for Raflaolle or for Titian. Thus 
the youth who served iM. Cabanol fur Preuiifore extasc ds Si. 
Jean-ilaptistu ” cotues bi'foro us as one whose ttc^iuaintanoe wo 
have made in the Gullurius of Italy. There is much to he said in 
favour ol* the treatment which, removing sacred chaactsrs 
Irom the 11 oar foreground of present times, jdaces them a long 
way ofl*. These deep tones and s^mibru colours cmrry the iniod 
bock to tho days of mystery and of miracle, and in the entranced 
face of this Baptist, with fixed forolook on the fuiura, we read 
Uia message which has sounded through the ages — “ Prepare ye tho 
way of the Lord, make his paths straight. ” M. Cabaiiel is a strange 
contradiction : ^e painter of the “ Italian Poot,”^ of Venus 
Floating on tne St)a,*’ and now of ** The B.^tist in Ecstasy,*^ is a 
signal instance Ilf how a French artist, when he rises to a higu mark, 
can do evorvthing. Tlu* only analogous example in EDjrland is Mr. 
Millais, kf . Cabanel, tlio fjivourite of the Second Empire, survives 
the foil of dyiiastios ; he rises ns the Phteuix out of the ashes of 
Paris. M. Hiunbert, his pupil, likewise takes an exalted and 
senuie retrospect of religious art in a truly noble compcirsiiiun, “ La 
Viergo, roufant Jtjsua et 8t. Jean-Baptisto.*’ The artist liua hjwl 
in his luimrs eye the enthronod Madonnas seated under canopiss 
of the early and 8r>vcri' V(‘nutiau school ; yet he infuses into the 
figures n ccilain feeling of inodemisni, ns if to bring tlio theme 
within the range of our immediate sympathies. Likbwiso among 
inimii'ed croati^uis may be named “ David triomphoii^'’ by M. 
Dofaunav, and “ St. Bruno,” by M. Laurens. Wili pain wo pass 
to M. Booiiat's nsalistic, degiuding, and rupulsivo rendering of 
“ Christ on tlitj (hubs/' a pieturo which, ns we can well understm, 
raised a storm of cxilicisui in Pnris. There is something truly 
barbaric in the ultra-realization of the sinews in tension, muscles 
throbbing, and hands writliiug under ngiuiy. Not oven Caravaggio 
or Spagnuoletto, the coarsest of Noapiditan ntUuridvtU, ever de- 
ftceiictoa to so low a depth. 

Scarcely is war ended, when tho French begin to paint its 
borroi-s. For obvious reasons, Sedsu and othm* scenes of catas- 
trophe have not been put uponcauias; but wt* have marked at 
least U'li artists who do not flinch from the sternest reality., 
h'runch paiiitors might themselves have bet'cn trained to the 
art of war, so true ore they ia cir(!umstance and detail. M. 
NeuvUlo has depicted to the hfe a comlxit on a railway embonk- 
mont ; tho si>ldiers clamber up tlie c.irthvvork, but no sooner do 
they show tlioir heads within tire tlem they are shot dovniaBd roll 
htsaiilv backw^ai'ds to the bottom. M. Couturier fluds a dramatic 
situation in the siege of Paris ; Hharpsiiuoters lie in ambush amuQg 
buildings ; the command is givtsi to fire ; we abuost foncy wa caa 
hear the rattling of tho shot as it strikes and rebounds fironi Uxo 
walls. M. Dupmy bns won a medal by a scene of desolation. 
Gonural Ducrot visits the adviuicod posts of the army; December 
rain and wind and cold pierce cruelly the wounded and dying 
soldiury, horses are hurrying to and fro without their ridcrs> otncais 
are ^ blood upon the ground. No one but a FveDchmaii 
could thus relentlessly record the terrors of the batUe-iudd^dsed 
tho French have beoii for long tho great battle-painters of Europe. 
It is interestingto observe bow closely these masterly works cotre- 
spond in style to Mbs Thonqison's fiimous Muster in foot, 

when roviewing the work in Llie Ac^idcmj, we marked its Freneh 
ohsrseter. In Paris, the authorities properlv forbade any xe- 
feranoee to the late war which might rekinw tneeDUDOsto of tlm 
Genuans; yet we discover a covert meaniag in ML fianvier^s 
imaglBAiive and masterly compoaition, "PToniotheoa Dsfivered.” 
The piOstiAte youth who* is a prey to lie earie penonifies the pro- 
vincesbf Alsace and Lorraine. IVuMants Of the oouetry by 
in coastematiou, while ia the dislABoe is aeon aveiiguig FTence 
prepared ^ deyouring eagle. The exooation of the weak 

18 woo^jr of the conoenrioo. 

never beeh great admlreie of Frocra portraiture ; it is 






Th^ SatiuNlay 


ill tlMMbytndaniM^iiic^^ 

tm ■Wirniirt j IhMddbotii wyrv^ 6 oa th» am of Iqgnoi 
ioir Ml I1>ii»ri!iihft But aBttr BU^dog loU dBomm 

«f tlM^«chool,tlimMi«ift the high qoehiiee 
jwileiaiiif hi jMbidMiiHig,artietie tneMent. and gMMal meelerj 
Me ditfieoitm* theleet eometimei iatentioBally eought m order to 
hooiewoM. Thieeoiiditioo ofthii^ingMt mm 
IhohHittM pcartieit-pdiiteie in Pane ere elao paintenof the figure ; 
m the wofda of Bejmde, they deeoend into porlreitme firam a 
higher ephare^ Such ia the ease with M. Gebaiiel, M. IttbarL Mme. 
Henrieite Browne^ M . Dumii, M. Laurena^ M. Laadelle, and luauy 
othan. Thejnetuie which aatureUy hue attracted moat attention 
jh that of The PrincM) Imperial ” by M. Lofebvro. The fig^ 
itande erect; the hand xeats in supplenoasi yet with spring 
aind fe8<dTe^ upon a table ; the bead rieea on a alender neck, more 
after the form of the motlier than like the thick short ^pe which 
marks the Bonapi^ dynasty in common with that of the Oceaan. 
The head thus naing cm gracefuUy sloping shoulders asserts itself 
with modesty, yet command ; still the whole bearing is that of the 
^ttiet gentleoM mther than of the would-be emperor. The picture 
is carefbUy painiad even to a fault, ns if the artist felt ne was 
treading on tender ground. It is iniposeilfie to praise too highly 
the reading given to the character ; too much is not asserted, yet 
nothing is sunraiidered. 

It is hardly wonderful that, out of a total of more than eloren 
hundred eochibitors, scarcely a quarter shoulil be known by imuie 
in Bnglnnd. In fact, one groat use of the Salon is txi aliord an 
opportunity for unproved talent to asst'rt itself. Yet in walking 
ftom room to room the eye is prettv sure to settle first on 
the works of men of couiirined position, most ol' whom the 
trading iiitcreHta of dealers have made laniilinr in lAmdou. Thus 
from year to year it has boro our privilege to pass iiiuier 
review the pictures of MM. Btjuguereaii, Uertnizid, Houlangur, 
Oaatros, Corot, Fichel, Ci^ouie, l^ubinct, Mine. IVyrol, n^e 
Bouheur, and Mrae. lienrlette Browne— all of whom are in force 
this year. Of M. Castr*.^ more ixuiy be looKed for thnn wo have 
yet seen in London. Treuchunt in character as in handling is 
** X Taventure ; Tsigauos en voyage.” We reuieniber to have 
seen, at the time of the Passion Play at Anituergau, a like nuiiiadic 
company leading bears through the stm^t ; they were all turned 
out of the town as nut in keepinu* with the rtdigious seutinient of 
the occasion. Miue. Houriette Browne has bi'eii gaining solidity, 
power, and thorous^oa^ ; her portraits are suprente in quietucle 
of bearing and for intelligent r»*adin;f- of chimvcter. How 
much si^ificance the Fnmch can give to a single figure 
is seen in M. liobert FleuryY nevei'-to-be-forgottou *• Chorbtte 
Oorday,” dressed all in white, rcadinjr in a garden. p'or 
refinement erf sentiment the w^orlc is ukm to the happk^st ctforta 
of our Aswjciate Mr. Leslie, but it has more force and firuiin ss, 
and implies greater resource and knowledge— a diet iucthm which 
holds generally in the comparison of the h'rmich and LngJiah M'hoolH. 
M. Al^-Tadeiua, who has ubtuiuod the badire of the L<g-ioii of 
Honoiu”, exhibits with good efi'eot “•Sculptuni; portraits com- 
mandos,” a companion to the picture in our Academy ; in each alike 
the heads of a well-known nicture-dealor and his family nn$ msde to 
assume historic dignity, it is to be obaerved that here a scale of 
canvas which in our Academy would apptYor alniont gigantic ia 
brought down to inoilerate pnqiortions in the Salon ; so (litlhrent 
inde^ is the standard of size in Ibo two coiiulries tlial young Mr. 
lUchmonds monster ** Prometheus,” if imported into the 8alon, 
would st once be dwiirfed. The higheat reward which it is possilileto 
receive, ** une imklaille d'honneur/’ has been conferred on M. (ii^roine 
for three works incomnarable afti r their kind, though the class is 
mere genre of the Dut<m sort. The distinction thus conferred looks 
like a satiro on tendencies in the French school which threaten 
decadence ; never have we known so many silk and satin dresscH 
painted U> perfection. 

The viUui^ and perpetual charm of the French school still 
mainly arise &om impulse of passion, fertility of imagination, hihI 
clever caprice of fancy. Nought can stale iU infinite variety. As 
a happy conception wo nuiv quote M. Tomtou/.o’s ** I'ros et 
Aphro >dite.” Venus in a bark, with Cupid blindfold at the prow, 
is borne across the sen by bulterilies; the figures are scarcely 
below life size. Another exquisite idea we owe to M. I^eroux. A 
Vestal amid the marble paktees of the Tiber asserts her virtue, and 
submits to the ordeal of water within a sieve ; in this wictnro the 
stot^y stmetupes of the Imperial city are seen through a silvciy hnzin 
the treatment is made romautic at the cewt of reality. M. liertrand 
is in danger of erring in the same way ; moreover in ** Komeo tq 
Juliette ” he repeats to monotony the gently flowing harmonies of 
horisootal Hues which won popnlar approval in nis romance 
Virgiiria wwhed' ashore. But we can scarcely find fault with on 
artist who is actuated hy an (Mcquistte sense of oeauty whenever be 
puts brush to canviis. M. Bougnerenu, sustaining the cnylit of 
lYonch art to versatihty and ineonstancy, passes after true 
Psffisiaii feshiou from the nobili^ of Homer et son guide ’* to 
the meretricious showiness of ^ Italkmnes 4 la fcmtalne.” The 
nude is not less^ conspicuous under the austerity of the Republic 
under the indul^nce of the Empire. A first-cdaiMi medal lias 
beau awwrded to M. Hkiocbard to a composition of much grace 
and beauty on the old theme, **Hylas efltraind par les nympmfs.” 
Aftotiber medal b given to M. I^cadre to a masterly j^oup, 
an tnidiaped female presenta a wreaili to a god. M. Iniran, 
^rikhmtW a man of great uiarky irith stlH bsoiu startling effect 
a idide girl f* dans h. roifie.*' Y:et none these pictures 
ean to^duuged with in>lvoprie^; to art broiigiii to besr on them 



lefiMandalevato; to to, CMMtoHlIf toe tofififr ^ 

duetoout oftoaftoreafseMinm toiiwtotdtolMAto' i A 
We have notsd no fewer ton j0 ^ 

tore b Uttki sew; ML Corot and MLImmUa^who by tkk vm 
are as much estseiiMd in London as la Jtokk imt among to most 
poeulbr, vet pbssing. tot such b to fertii^ sf to fmah mind 
when it fe^ on nalitie tot new fruit eonss miffe eteh fseutring 
season: this year M. Uoaselin has gamed a Mond amdal by a 
feithfm and onflim^hing study of winto bs winter; Ounstable 
never painted trees more vigorously. After leaving to Sakin wa 
travelled tl^igh France, and realized ia what tease Fteneh kadi- 
Bcape-painting b national; we traversed shining rivew brimftdl 
of water, the banks bonlered by shadowy and stately pOfdai^tvsss; 
we tracked forests, s<^kli)m ancostnd in tintor* but yet pleasingW 
^ntobls; or we eneountared broken and Damn ground, Imn" 
heath, half fickl. Nothing very sublimo, but much that was pictu- 
resque in sharacter ; broad and wide stretching in surface, a laud 
capable of varied and eftiHStive pbiy of light and sliadow, ospeoiaUy 
in the glow of sunset or under the my of twilight Such m 
FriMich landscapo, such also b French kiulscape art 
The collection of sculpture, which numbered 569 sjpecimons, 
ac^n aticMtod the iinsurposMid training and talent of the school. 
Tno rewards graubri are generous; a ^^m^laille d’bunneur** b 
given to a somewhat over-showy conuHisition by M. Morcid, 

‘‘ f Jloria Viefis.” nml a find imHlaf to w. Nrkd's flahernmn cast- 
ing a net ; the action, which is specially ftire, has possibly btwn 
suggested by one of the clawsic IHstroboli. The Oallery of \Vater 
t'otour Dmwinp's must bo considortHl on the whole Inmrior to the 
Ix'st (falleries in London. But the studies in ** Black and White/’ 
espocirtlly those in ebarroa), are oinincnlly artistic. The French, 
after the habit of the Old Mustors, usually settle a subject In light 
and shade bcfori^ they flrinlt of colojir. \\o observe among an 
interesting series of etchings a plate from Tunmr's Burial of 
Wilkie,” oommissioruMl by Mr. Hsinerton for the 

It luiK been asserted that the Kiilon as a whohj ia not superior, if 
indeed wpml to, our o^vn .\rttdcuiy. To meet such a Statonumt it 
is only necessary to any that the two )*Wbihitious aro ho widely 
difiertMii Bft to scale, sphere, and snirit as WMircely In admit of 
ctanparison. The Salon by the nitinWr and excejitionnl chiirsctttf 
of its largo and lifiwHi/o academic and inuigimitive works, not to 
mention gevre pictures snpremn in technique, at tmcls tho regard* of 
Europe. 0\ir Academy lUilb to secure such atUmtion, The Salon 
holds its pre-eminence by right. The mast(^ry displayed in the figure 
gives a sway over other spheres great and small. It is sonui- 
times nbierted that the French are iho twi lures of fiw*hhm ; but 
they lead, they do not follnw, and they Iciul IhH'nuw the artint rules. 
AU gives place to art; th'‘r»d‘oro art is not bnuight di»\vn ns in our 
commercial ctiuntry to trnile interests. Ami yet another point 
for observation is that tin; Siil<»n shows that old Inmlnmrks arc 
nnnoved, the bfm*iers which for long divided ostablished scdiuols 
an' broken down, fu the ateliers the pupils are expectijd U» orqiiim 
not tho limn ner of a iiinst4>r, but that comniand over art in iho 
general wfiicli can tiiriieJ \o account as einauristaitces iimy 
jsiiiit the way. In fine, it is striking b* sm* that florals of nds- 
fortuiie cannot quench the fire of French genius ; after liccnmiiliited 
calamity, its vitality rctiiins the ardour of youth with the oxpfvri- 
enco ot nge. I'he scIukiI, if for tho moment liisiutiq^ratod and 
ready to tall to pieces, ^-ejnuM icdncial b) its original eletueuta only 
to fashion itaelf again into something more new and almngc. 


THE ITALIAN OlT.ltAS. 

M il. GYE closes his theatre for the season to-night with 
Meyerbeers lifmle dn and the prfjdiction which wo 

ventiircMl to make in our last mqico of (Jevent (larcUm m exiujtly 
vcriticfl. We have had n<j no Ih'tmem Spoei^ o/id no 

lAfe for tJie ihnr, Mozart's opera h»w b-f;!! given in Geniinn, 
in English and in Italian, upon our L<mdon stage; but Glinka's 
Jjifr for ihr (Iror nml Foiichiello's /Vomcjsi Would have 

introduced the lovei-s of music to two fompost^rs abrnt whom 
of late, iliere has Ixcn much talk. M<s«t amateurs are able t<i tell 
us jvnncthing abmUhe Bitssi.'in Mo/ait,” oh Glinka is frcrpienlly 
styled fthougli tho lius«iau Bishop” would be tieaifjr themnrkj ; 
bit of iVmc hid lo, one of the rising rompom^rs of Young f'aly, 
^nothing is kimwn iu England, exramt among those who coimith r it 
a duty to byoino ucqiiaintod with <n’erythiTig that flssinnc’^ t}n> 
form of lyric drama, wlier»*ver it may b? pnuiiicttd Eithrr At/e 
for tho (b/r, r>r / I^romrnd would have creafed a certain 

amount of interest ; more »*s|)fM:]uHy the woik ofiln^ KiiShiaii com- 
jK»scr, which is hriridiill of national sjiirit. Glinka wua fey no 
fiicsins a leniTHid miiHician, «ti<l can tb»»rcforc hardly b? njckoned 
nmongthose “ hungry confnqmntiHts ” whom Wa^rtnsr denoumssa , 
for snatching melodies out of tho luoirtbs of the j)#‘opW, oixtpfoylng 
them for purposes of their own, and mibinitting them tnia^ 

ment. lie took his melodies where h« found them, Htmci httlo mtiitt 
on giving them mf»r»j important than intrinsioifly b^lorig^ to Uioiii, ^ 
mid iiucntcd nian^ fer hiiiuwlf, which occuned tc bis tocy ^ 
easily its the Jodsl Ui the Swiss moiintainoer. It hr uttfito, 
bowel er, tu dwell further up^jn what u ight hirrs happened bad to 
Jfirector of thrt Koyal Itolum Otari strictly to the datato 

of his prospectus. We on? r^-aJy to admit tot soch adhereiM la 
tmt always poasihle, or, at all events, cmrrenlcRt* Nayertodaiii m 
season cbmfij ditftmgid»h«d by to iwvivii of iueli an 0f$m aa 
iMm MiUtTt vnfi a tmmqibatatlan from Drary Lon^ to 'Oovtnt 
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Gardon df * tach another ojiora aa Mignon, does not call for 
alahorataeomment. Lm$a BtiUeir, though not the least pretentioas, 
is peiiiaps the least staiking of Verdi's productions. We are by no 
lueami enthusiastic admirers of the play of Schiller upon which the 
libretto is founded : but suroly a great deal more might have been 
done with it, both by poet (if the librettist can fairly bo terinod 
poet) and composer. Here and there strong, though not ^ith hia 
aocostoraed strength, Verdi is for the most part in this opera 
weak, with a weakness seldom d^dected in one whose works are 
eo frequently marked by emphatic vigour and dramatic, or 
melodramatic, power. In Luisn Miller Verdi also comparativelv 
fails where in other, and osnecially lator, efforts he excels all his 
Immediate predecessors, witli the one exception of Rossini. There 
is little of his natural glow, little of his incisive sharpnoHs, and least 
of all of that characteristic musical colouring whicn usually gives 
to (jach member of his drrminiie personcB a di^nct and unmistakable 
individimlit^ We do not tbinx that, under any circurastancxjs, a 
drama like Kabnle und Liehe cuuld bo made acceptable, not to say 
effective, in an operatic sbarx^ ; yet lew will be inclined to deny 
that the story, unscrupulously ns it has been dealt with by tho Italian 
adapter, is superior in all n'<tpoets to tho mysterious and inexplicable 
Spanish drama which inspired Verdi with such music ns makes 
the Trowxt.ore not merely endurable but sympathetic. Luiea Miller 
was tirst brought out here in 1858, at Iler Majesty's Theatre, 
under the direction of Mr. Lumley, with Piccolomini ns the heroine, 
and Giuglini as Rodolfo. It fnilt^d, however, os it had iailed, in 
J849, at the San Carlo of Naple.M (for which theatre it was expressly 
' writton), with Gazzanign and Mnlvezzi as Luisa and Rodolfo, and os 
it liad i'vl^ also, three or four years later, in Paris, both at the 
Grand Opera', with A^ngiolirla liosio as Luisa, and at the Opdra 
Italien, when the chief parts were assigned to Sophie Oruvelli and 
Calzolari. Since 1858 it has been laid on the shelf, which wo 
cannot but regard as its most iltting place. Tho implied necessity, 
however, of furnishing Mme. Adelina Patti with a new part led to 
its revival ; and we must confess that, uninteresting as tho opera 
is, by the side of many works of Verdi, the acting and singing of 
this wonderfully gined artist would suiRco to endow even 
a fi*ebler composition with a sort of tempora^ popularity. 
The other cnaracters— sustained by Mile. Ghiotti, Signors 
Nicolini, (iraziani, and Jkigagiolo — coll for no special ronmrk. Lniaa 
M{llcr was played twice only, and the performance generally was 
excellent ; but the probability of its being heard again next season, 
even with Mme. Patti to afford it her aid and countenance, is not 
strong. Thanks to hor^ although it created no genuine enthusiasm, 
it expinnl with a certain halo around it; and while tho opera itself 
may bo looked upon as dead, this new achievement of a dramatic 
sinmir peerless in her way will not bo readily forgotten. 

The Mignon of M. Ambroiso Thomas, if by no means a composition 
of exceptional merit, poBses.ses certain qualities that must always 
render it more or lees acceptable. Tlieee, however, were described 
in detail when the work of the French composer was presented 
for tho first time, in an Italiiui dress, at Druiy l.*ane Theatni, under 
the enterprisi^ management of Mr. George Wood. What was 
expected of Mile. £mmn Albani's impemonation of the leading 
character has been fully carried out. That this young and ever 
progressing artist has not yet succeeded in equalling the admirably 
unished impersonation of Mme. Oliristine Nilsson may bo taken for 
granted. Rut comparisons are beside the question. That Mlh». 
Albani has ochievoa a new and Witiraate success in tliis, her latest 
essay, is admitted on all sides. Iii the first act, fnira beginning to 
end, despite tho liberiies taken by the librettists, MM. Burbier and 
OarnJ— who subsequently provided M. Thomas with a Frenchi- 
fied piA pourri made out of Sliakspearo's Hamlet — Goethe would, we 
are convinced, have recognized the heau ulM of his own creation. 
It is almost everywhere perfect. Tho ioy to which Mignou nhan- 
donsberself on learning that she has been 1 iterated by WiUieim Meistcr 
from Qiamo (Jamac), in whose ** show ” she has been cotnjKdIed 
to act a leading part, is as finely and forcibly expressed as is her | 
unwillingness to perform before Willieliu aud Filina. In tho 
second act, too, sne exhibits unusiud ability, especially in tho ' 
scene before ^e looking-glass, wdion Mignon enmmvoura to imitate ' 
the ))eauty of her hated rival, and, nmnlea: munditii^ looks more | 
captivating in Filina's costume than Filina herself. Tht» apparent 
artlessness with which all tliis is done proves that Milo. Albani 
possesses real dramatic intelligence, and may become an actress ns 
wdl as a singer of distinctipu. Not to go into further particulars, 
however, her performance is of level excellence throughout, and 
justifies nigh anticipations of the young Oauadian's future career. 

the coquette, Filina, would find a thoroughly compi^tent 
mpresontative in that lively actress and brilliant vocalist, Mile. 
Marimon, might have been taken for fjranted, M. Fauro, as 
Lothario, the old harper (Mignon's fk^erL is strikingly picturesque, 
and in the last scene — somewhat tMioualy spun ouL by the way — 
becomes as prominent a figure as Minon heneli; but the de- 
parture from Goethe is here of a kind vmicb can only be described 
as sentimental twaddle. Signor Nicolini is not quite suited to 
the character of Wilhelm Meister, though his sssumptioD, taken 
as a whole, displays ^vine merit-, and he hes made himself 
thoroughly well acquainted with the musle. Mile. Smeroechi 
looba a smart and cornel/ Frederica. The open, aHpgethererediU 
under the awe direction of Signor Vianaeii ie a welcome 
ad$uon to the repertoit. 

Besidee AT^viofi, end the fouMnd-^uxAty waAs 

qpeosfiediii our fint notioe, Mr. Gye hes, with oeieeleig 
mdneed others. Among these are the Lmda di Ckm 
M M. Ebtow's about wUeh il Is 


enough to si^ that MBs. Albani, the hsiotee In bMh; 
talncd her weU-eemed reputation* la Mtiriks her 

sprightly eoting and her unaffected and toodiingdimveiy of the 
famnior Irudi melody to which, more than to enytl^ ebe, this 
hacknied opera is indebted for its enduring popnlevily, mhde a 
lively impression. Mme. Vilda has also appeared as Ludmia 
Bor^, a part W no means suiting her so w<dl ee Norma, and 
also as Alice in Afbert le DiabUf for tho effective impereonatira of 
which she lacks eveiy requisite except voice. Her voealisatioii, 
however, carried her fairly through the opera, and atoned for Short- 
comings in other respoew. It is difficult to ^'cast" J 9 d 5 srf Is 
Diable now. Signor Nicolini, as Robert, ill replaces Tamberlfic ; 
Mile. Smeroschi, as Isabella, is by no means a substitute for Hma 
di Murska; and the Bertram of Signor Bagagiolo is about the 
tamcrtt we can Coll to mind. All the famous pageantry is, never- 
theless, still to be witnessed ; and the liaUot m the scene of the 
Resuscitation of the Nuns, with Milo. Oirod as chief among the 
dancers, retains all its ancient splendour, with, thanks to the Xord 
Cliamborlain, little or none of its old objectionable chaiucter. We 
doubt, however, whether ever Hubert le Diatk will regain its old 
pomilarity, no matter under what conditions it is represented. 

The performance on Wednesday night of M. Gounod's Fbuff e 
Mnrgherita (os it is styled in tho Covent Garden bills), for the 
benefit " or Mme. Patti, with Mme. Patti as the heroine, was 
one of the most Buccessfiil, if not tho most succossfal, of the entire 
season. Mine. Patti's delinontion of Grotchen springs out of her 
own heart and brain. It msoniblos no other we have witnessed. 
Unlike the assumption of Mine. Nilsson, still more unlike that of 
Mine. Lucca, and most of all unliko that of Mme. Miolan Carvalho, 
it exercises a chann not r^asy to define. Mme. Patti has plaved 
Mnrpherita on various occasions; and while she is a member 
of the Coven t Garden company we are at a loss to under- 
stand why the part should, under any circumstances, bo 
allotted to another — which, nevertheless, has been more than onco 
the case. About tho remaining characters— ^except that of Mephis- 
tuphcles, in which M. Faure is unapproachable — there is little to 
be said ; although since Mr. Santley has abandoned the Italian 
stage it would difficult to meet with a more competent repre- 
Bontiitive of Valentine than M. Maurel, pupil and emulator of the 
firat of existing P'rouch lyric comedians. Mile. Scalchi was, as usual, 
tho Siebel. A more enthnsiiustic aiidiooce has rarely bera assem- 
bled ill a theatre ; but to talk of recalls, encores, bouquets, &c. 
W'liei-e Mme. Patti is tho prominent attraction of the evening is 
suporfluous. 

The revival of L'Etoile du Nord^ year after year, for tho sake of 
Mme. Adelina Patti, whose Catherine is perhaps the best ever 
witnessed on any stage, and of M, Faure, whose Peter (or 
Peters ''ll has long lieen acc(‘pted as unrivalled, was a matter of 
course. To say anything about the opera itself— ^ue of Meyer- 
beer’s most gorgeous lyric melodramas — would be simply to repeat 
that which has been written over and over again. Of what it is, 
aud has been since 1855, in tiio form of a scenic speotacle, all 
opera-goers are aware ; aud few will repet the curtailments made 
in the last act. Even now the opera is intolerably long, and we 
merely refer to it bocause it coiMlotes tho list of the twenty-eight 
works produced by Mr. Gye. llius closes tho season whicn, how- 
ever distinguished by vuritdy of attraction, might in so far as 
novelty is concerned nave passed almost without record. Of now 
singers tho Director has given the froquontors of his theatre enoiurh 
and to spare ; but of new or unfamiliar music he has vouchsafed 
them little or none. 

Next woek we propose to give a summary of what has occurred 
at Her Majesty's t)pera since our last account of the doings at that 
establishment. A word must here suffice to state that Mme. 
Christine Nilsson's first appearance (on Thursday night) aa 
Valentine, in the Hugumate, was an unqualified success. 




R EVIEW S. 

MO>rn?oirrs burgundy.* 

A n Englishman who for some reason was out of temper with 
thob'roDch said that the chaogos introduced by the Revolu- 
tion had never taken root in France, since the inhabitants calculated 
|>by sous instead of centimes, and still divided the country by pro- 
Vinces instead of departments. Ho did not consider that Uie aou 
and five-firano piece are a complete modem decimal system in 
themselves, answering with almost perfect accuracy to the Amerk 
can cent and dollar, whilst tho most ignorant Frmchmait who is 
capable of directing a letter always puts the department and not 
the province upon the envelope. It is perfetwy true, however, 
that the names of the old provinces are stiu both well xemembeied 
and very ftequently used—a fact whidi is very ag^eeeUo to evenr 
one who possesses what may be called the nisitmesl sense, andy 
which at me same time is a convenicDoe in Rcognmhy, just as the^ 
above-mebtfened five-franc piece is a oonvemenee & the coinage of 
the countiy. The truth is that the departments are too. incon- 
venientlj numerous for the sHuaRon cdf eveiy one of them to he , 
readily retelned in the memory, and yet the divisimi is not too 
small lor - tdminiBtrative and postal pur po se ^ dncc the avenge 
Freimhdaisatmentbnsaify twosndehuilM as lam as the 
sveragelmliah or Wslah eountyi n Ani wy iMils known in 
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tmt the imprciBiou, exoipt tba r&tlbb or bi«laiM AM Ital jpo* 
duced it The cokiiequeiM iathati nithoogh tk«h«)ak»Mh « 
cortain aente he called topo|fiaphio,it A imMi riffkUyaad tMf 
topographic, hut reeomhlca much more imk ol a paittlar than 
that of a photographer^ The only ohjeotlona we have to hf. 
MonhSgut are that he doee not stay long enough in plaoea that are 
vroU woi^ a xuoro thorough lin*eatigatIoii than he givea Uiem, and 
that he is aatiefled with reoelviug improiaioni inatead of taking 
the trouble to fiud out what theno le lobe eean. He gives a couple 
of days to Sena, aud bat not a word to tav about the most original 
and rem^ltnble building in the whole departmonti tbs Synodal 
Hall, which ho turelv mutt have teen firoiu the outside^ se it is 
close to the Cathedral. Surely he cannot have seen the Synodal 
Hall without being tufficiently imprt^tted by it to think it worth 
mention in hit ptigea \ fur not vmly la it an original and remarkable 
building, but it it at the tamo time one of the mott perfectly beau- 

^ a ^ t ^ 


^ eenta&ni rather mere than i^oooi^ 

imm. ndka^ Dhs wmarn depMrtmeiit leUier mote than a, 400 
msisiBDjto. Itia evidaiit then that the division into depart- 
mtnin mw e leasonahle measme, sinoe a country absohitcly needs 
gpchn ^vid^ under one name or another, ibr its own practical 
obnvenienos; but, on the other hand, it is a convenience of another 
hiiid to haws Isiger dividons at the same time. This we have in 
the British islsifils, with the names of the kingdoms which form 
the Unioo, snd that of the Welsh principality ; and just in tho 
same way the Frrach have preeervea the names of their old pro- 
vipoes. It IB curious that tne proWnce has one great advanta^ 
over the department \ it can always be used in the form of an ad- 
jective. which the dep^ment never can. A Frenchman, for 
example, who was born in Burgundy may say suia Dourgi- 
gnon one bom in Pieudy says Jo suis'^Picard but a man l>om 
in Sadne-et^Loire never says Je suis Sadne-et-Ijoirien,*' nor does 
a native ol the country near Hijon ever call himac'lf a I tiful gems of arcUitoctureiu Euroj^.and one of tlie rm instances of 

Orien.*’ This little difference may appear of no impiwtAnce, and scrupulously careful aud auc^safiu restijration. The cathedral he 
yet it operates very strongly indeed in favour of the preservation | of course, but has nothing to say about the recent iiijudioiotui 
of the old provincial division. At tho aamo time it may be ileslruciion of the Cluthic dm]M)ls to complete Uie Itumanesaue 
observed that in most French minds there is a groat bari- character of the aisles, nor does he seem to have noticed the aroni* 
ness about the exact limits of the old provinces. A French- toctural history of tho cathedral, which is nevortlieless viaib’e 
man Imows the limit of his department litomlly to six enough, and very iiiteiesting. M. Hout<^gut leaves Buns without 
inches on the high roads, where it is always iiiarLed going to see tho Chateau of rieurigiiy, a lew miles fern Ura Uitlo 
by inscribed stones; but ho hardly ever nMuembors the limits city 
of his province. In a word, the province is a si^ntimcut now, 
and the department is a fact; so the province baa the vague- 
ness of outline— not on maps, but in memories — which belongs to 
a sentiment, and the department has the clearness and definition of 
practical science. We remember staying sonic time at Bens, and | 
amusing ourselves by asking as many inhabitants as possible 
whether the town was in Burgundy or in Ohampagno. \Vc cer- | 
tainly put the ciueslion to thirty people, and tlieir opinions on the 
subject wore anout eqmilly diviaod ; but they were all perfectly 
agreed that Sens was in tho department of the Yonue. Bo we iiud 
that M« Montdgut, tho autlior of the wmrk lieforo us, includes Bims 
in Buimindy, whereas Dussieux's atlas, which lies open before us, 
not only places Sens in Champagne, but a considerable distanco 
from the frontier of Burgundy, and very near to that of tho lie do 
Franco. Wo have also lji*foi*e us a French elemontiiry giM^graphy, 
by M. Gortamhort, publishtHi by Hacheito for (he use of schooui, 
aud this apparently gives a clue by ainrming that the old provinces 
were diviaod into departments, llad this been the case, then the 
outline of the agglomerated departiueuts into which the province 
was divided would of course give with perfect accuracy the outline 
of the old province itself ; but there are facts which prove that 
either the geography or the map must be iu error. According to 
the map, Auxerre is in Burgundy, but only just in Buigundy, the 
frontier being drawn close to the city | whereas in a modern map 
.of France Auxerre is not near any frontier line at all, but is sitiiaU^ 
exactly half-way between the eastern and western boiiiidarics of 
the Youno. M. Mont<$gut has clearly proceeded on tho principle 
that Burmmdy included the departments of Yonne, 061o-dA)r, 

SSaAne-et-Loire, and Ain. We should have lieon very nlad if a 
writer so well informed as he evidently in would have tiueii the 
trouble, before gfung into detail about particular localities, to pre- 
face his more especial labours by some general account of the pro- 
vince which, iu a literary sense, he has illustrated so occuratedy. 

He tells us nothing about Burgundy, except here and there so far 
as an historical reminiscence is necessary to throw light upon some 
place in Burgundy ; and ho begins with a description of Inc cathe- 
dral at Sens, witliout telling us why he puts Bens in Buigundy at aU. 

There are historical reasons both for and against this vi«3W ; but wo 
cannet hero attempt to examine tliem fairly and come to a salis- 
faciory decision. 

M. Mont^it is one of the few Frenchmen who know England. 

He has translated the whole of Bhakspeare, besides Maciuilay's 
History and Emerson’s Essay.s, and he has a particular adminition 
for our old historian Oamden. With the sentiment of the line 
Love thou thy land with Jove ftir-brought, 

ho has also a worm feeling of patriotism of an ciilightom^l kind, 
and wishes that his countrymen would travel more in their own 
country ; and he even wishes that some Frenchman having gifts like 
those of Oamden might undertake a monumental Book uu France. 


As this, however, is scarcely to be hoped for, M. MonUligut thiuks|u time of the slrcaiiis nf Upper Burgundy, a subject on which we 


with reason, that the absence of it might be cumpoubated fur by 
men of letters who might do something equivalent iu fragments, 
by giving a clear i^ount of parts of France which they have 
personally studied with the necessaiy degree of interest and atfec- 
tion. He lays great strew upon toe necessity of feeling a warm 
interest in a pkioe or building before writing upon it, affirming, 
moet truly, that merely to have seen it is not euougn, that the 
qMietator ought to have felt moved by it before he writes:— 

PaanraU m tottrti, dsns dcs taqukttm repides oh fls ne vlsertient point 
4 dtra plus eomplets queue le leur pvnaetle temps dont ib dUpofieiit, ou 
iMgligeBiit d« psrler to ^o«s quUs ow vues seiiieinent. Us na luiwi 
eatraUendreient qee de c€llc« aid les oat ftappSs, 4hiMia, chermds. nc nous 
dDoneraientdto pes plus sonvent m ‘mnnie monaele de «e grand ou vrago qoi 
now ttiaiuiwri maintenant h toot jamais? Ca sstait mia mdthodo plus 
iMoraw qu*en na pnse de serrlr la Fraaee. 

In tUs tamper— end it is not pomiUe to be in a better temper 
fe ioek a puipose— M. Montdgut tsavelled tfafoqgh aU Burg^y, 
•teviBg Is m pfineipal old touttof ihiriitost 

StaieMigplM between t^ Ho vvritM 
prindpla imp m rion ImiwoMnl, and nothing 


:ity, though that chateau is one of the most inierosttog in France, 
and has a raiiiarkubly perfect chapel, with one window which is Joan 
Cousin’s nuisUu’itioco and a priemess work of art, in quite perfect 
nreservation. In the cathedral at Sens M. Houte^t is wonder- 
lully struck hv the miignilicoiit ruse- windows, aud by the cheerful 
character of the building as a nromenado. He seams to be very 
sensitive to colour ; here is bis auscriptiou of the romy windows, or 
rather his account of the impression produceil by them upon 
himself:- 

On pent ro.Mo.r b do lungtiM houi^ plongd dans uns inortle i^vmiae du 
giMm't do 1*0110 (|ui t^'oinparo de noun an Intrd dt* la itifn*, r.t qnl oat iNiur rSnii* 
uiio bauino ai Halutulre. l.a |h*ii(n^* llutto inddeiae pi*niUint qiiu rcull ac V>algno 
volu|lltU'U^<cmclll dnuM t'cttc lutniHo eolorde d’une ai hiuriiuniioiiao sl)oniiin(*o 
ci d'uno hi tloiiL‘0 olurid. l/iiuo ilo l ott adinlrabloa vcrn^i‘i*M aurteut, o«Us qiii 
roprtonto hi job* doa ainoM eat ci>nipoa<<i* de oouluura ai tendrea, ai 

purtm, al chHatciiieiit ^niott. (|u’un pout, aana nidtaphore suouno, la ooitipsmr eii 
ellct h un hu'do liiiipide lumiore, ot niialniller hla vohiptddu bnln le plslalr quo 
Padl cn rc:<M*ut : il on eat h U Ibia ralraiclil^l Cttn^aad, U y nsfra il a’y dilate, 
il y eat vraiiuctit on paradia. Ihiictnont run humsiu t reuaul k pradulre uno 
fvnsHtion (pii fbt pIna i(U*ntlqiie uvoc collu quo neuu donno la naian^eVai 
uuc volupti^ phyahiiio, dla*jv, coininu cello dont la iner nuua berr k* 
niouveineiit dc aea tIotH, coinriie cello dunl le prlntcmna noua ra>i|^ avite hi 
magiode aon uionteaii vert, eninino eelledont IVtd rafrafrliU Er'^mintirdaiia 
lea aoira dea rhuudea Jounito avec la ricuae insults de aes v(*ntM. On Ciini' 
prendru cuinnient celte volupU^ toutu phyahiuo peut an prnduire, al noiti 
diaoiiariue le imir de force de rartiatc Ingeiiieitx qiii a eido <hsb vmivrea u 
conalHto h iiVinploycr rn qnck|ii(* M»rte que dee* coiileura iwur (Miindre (vn 
deux a)K*<*f/iclea dll' niondo aiirniitiirel, le paradU. IViiSt. N’uyajU n»coiii'H 
qiie lo ntoina jioNHible li hi tlgiire hnitinliie cl h rdldniciit droinatiquc, 11 u 
expriitu^ le parudla au nioyeii de toutea lea tiiinncoH et tclnieM do la couJsiir 
bletie, Tenfer au moyeii de loiitoa lea iiuanfxra «t telnUw de la ooiilour 
roii^e, linminnieuaeinent iiaaoriiea et eonibliito. De evtto iimaique de 
couK'Uta n'^Hulle In m>naution quo iioiia veiiuna de ddcrire. 

Boon aflnrwards tho author bogius to think about the prelatts 
who liHVo lived at Sena in former times, and then he is carried 
away into viiriouH historical recollections, which occupy seven 
pages, buforo ho looks at anything in the cathedral again. The 
next thing that attracts him is a painted window showing the 
history of Bt. Kulrope, aud tliis history occupies thr<»e pages more ; 
finally wo emergo from the cathedral and go to call upon Madame 
Chaulov, who poKsetsses the famous picturo by Jean Cousin, the 

Eva i*rima Faiidura.” Au analysis of this picture carries ui to 
tho end of four othur pages, and iinishes the chapter on Bens— a. 
very readable and agreeable chapter, yet scarcely sufficient, os it 
api>CHr8 to us. It would have been easy lor any one having the 
r^uisite knowledge to tell his readers much more abrmt the little 
city in the same sriace. Btill wo much prefer M. Montdgut's 
method to that of a ury cicerone, aud thorn is no necoMity for him 
to (Mjllect details for us which we have already in Joanne's oxoelimt 
guide-books. 

On arriving at Joigny, our author has something favourable and 
ploasant to say al>out the River Yonne, which is indeed a very 
charming river, with the characteristics of the Beine on a smaller 
scale ; but he takes the opportunity of speaking evil at the sAinr* 


differ from him i>iitir«.dy. The plain truth is, that when you know 
them, and take tho trouble to explore thorn, the streams of U^r 
Burgundyare charming in their own wa^ reminding one oUtv 
very much of streams in JiWicashire and Yorkshire of tbs class 
that are navigable for no boat bigger than a canoe, and yet on 
whose hanks the artist and tho angler can pass dav after day and 
week after week with pleasure. M. Mont^gut likes a river big 
enough to reflect the landscape and the sky, in which wc agree 
with him ; but to our taste a little river has qualities jMuUar to 
itself, just as a good lyric or idyl has qualities that we co oot look 
for in a voluminous epic. Apropos of livci.i, X. Monttoit recalls 
the adjective used Bhakspeare for Buigundy in Kkng Xeor, 
when tne King of France says, 

Kut on the duk«s of wakrith tf argundy 

Con buy iMs unprized prsdooa Of m | 

and then be thinks of Tasso'* jquel^ Aaiitoriitie epithets for 
Touniine, Ja fmw UHa a tmUk 

After vUtljtieJc|^^ two ehiq^ 

00 them, of whM both uie reedame and the seem iotemtiiig, 
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<mr tmTeHar ma to Monthard, where Buftbn li?ed and wrote. 
Here he ie ^te at home, for nothing is more his own than a 
subject elosefy aonneeted with literary history. He begins with a 
strong pvoteat, oerlainly not too strong, against the fbslnoD of 
oructmg bronae statues to deceeeed celebrities now so monotonously 
preralent all over h'rance : — 

Poor tool ^^aleinimt, qu*i1s alont muv^ Is pntrie, ^Tit dea romans, r^digd 
don lots oil fnterro^ la oaturs, nous n^aToim qu’un todmu mode d« reron- 
naisssnee,ui!ifomie conimola taaedi^HleUres; triomphclo plus com (4t*t 

da niveau dKAlitaire. I)o mtine queJa ddnoraUon de la d’honucur 

ruuipeuflO indlfTdroiiiinent Urns les i^cnniH do indrite pour lea^vivants, oinNi ia 
HUtdc monumental^ rerjom|)enM) di^alcmcat tous lea genres de gloir«{)OurkM 
moria. Do rette a1>ondAnco do bronzes ennuyouae et la plupnrt du teuip^ 
aoMH carAeti>re qirf aVat abattuo anr It's pIaoch, les prorrienadeH, Iw iimrchi^s 
dn noa villea, et iftii, gaguant Roinrne line dpid^io, iittcint juMja'a non 
villages, fioflt ello (Wpare la physionomic ruNtioue et olYeDiit5 pivKi^uc* la 
simplioitd. Uian de ptua sec, di/nlus arlde quo, iVtemol pmdnii do cytte 
rontogioo de la mode, co lour*l bonhornme d« bronze toujour** fjcn'lie juir 
aon socle de plerro dana la mSmo invariiiblG attitude, ct qui <ri»r«lln«ire 
lie s’harmoniae en rieti avec le cadre d’dditiccs ou de coustmetiona quJ 
I’entoiire.** 

M. Montdgut goes on to obAervn, most justly, that many celo- 
bratod man are not at nil good modols for statues, luid ho mentions 
OoofFroy Saint-Hilaire as an instanoo, for hia skull was the only 
Interesting part of his physical conformation. liufTon, on the 
other hand, had a fine pm-son, and yet the ^'bronze man** at 
Montbard ctoes not specially remind you tliat the original was a 
naturalist. Our author thinks that the only monument which 
would have suited Buffbn’s genius was a colossal fountain, with 
various figures representing his conceptions, with animals, &c. 
We ore very much of this w^ay of thinking also, but would not 
the question of expense have j>ro vented the realization of so 
complex a scheme on any satislactory scale ? The residences of 
great authors are always interesting, so wo extract the description 
of BiilFou's ch&teau at Mnntbard:— 

bes dlsposltloTM gtfntfnilvs de rhal>itiih'nri de Montbard ti'nni pp.** rlmng*' 
dopuLs Buflun. RSen nciu plus a cliungi^ diin.H le, pure, eadeau de Louia 
XV„ qui fait miito b ce parterre. . . . ^nns sVliiigner de dix pas de sun 

cabinet ile travail, Bumin pouvait s’y uue jironuMiade auiisi Kcditrcire 
que a’ll dtalt olid la chercher b nn kilometre, ('eux qui m’orit preeddd b 
Montbard et qui prdtendnnt avoir t naive le cabinet de travail dana IVtat ou 
il dtait du tem]Ni de Buflim ont M6 pltm favoriad^ que uioi ; je n’y ai trouvd 
<)uc lea quatre mum nus. cabinet t>at plued dan.n le pan* incme, et duininc 
uno ciininagno (Tune ojuiez iinposante dtemlue. ... A Vcxtrdtnitd tin 
tinrc H*dlWu ciioore la tour, de(>ria du I'libteiui de Montbard ncdietd pur 
liuflbn At ddtiioll pour ragnindiMNonient <lc sou pare ; i’4*tto tour fut cou* 
servdft par lid comma imo nianitTe d'obsiirvatoire et de belvedere. Kn con- 
tompifint de son oomtiiet lo {laysage agreablenicnt nusti'-rc qu’clle doinine. Je 
nio euis prla a penaer qu’il y avuit une nnalogie vraiinent ctroitc entre Ic 
cametbre gdndnil dn payaage bourgigiioii et Ic carnetere du gdiiic doacriptif 
de Hiifkiii. 11 Ti*eat pas iiiipimaifde (pie la (Minleniplatioii a>siduo de la nature 
bonrgignune ait Hut par hii donner lea deux (pialitda dominantiw da su 
fonne, ia oonstantedl^vntion et raiupjeur. Ilya en etVet dans le 8|a*ctaele 
Ut* la cainpagiie oudulouso et r<iguli^^emellt a<*('identi^n de la Bourgogne line 
Morte do vertu d'exKaiif»etncn(; qui porte l*Aine Jus<{u'b une noble inoyeii no 
dVildvatioD dont elle no la ftirce jarnaii b dcscendrn jiar dcs brusquerieH. dcM 
ddfaillances, oii do ooudaiiis changeinents b vuc. 

Wo quite agree with M. Montdgut when ho expresses hia 
regret that J3uflron should be little read at the present (lay, tliough 
bis groat work had such a prodigious success in' the last century, j 
lie says, and with reason, that there ia no othi*r hook so full ! 
of curionR facts, iiigenions hypothi^soa, various and bold idwis 
and ooniectun^s. The truth is that ButFou ia at the Biime time 
ono of tiio most entertaining writers who ever lived, and one of 
the most suggostive, besides which hia style is ao thoroughly 
gocKl — tt sound strong prose, always capable of eloquence ou due 
occasion, ySt not innking a trade of it -that it is n plenaure to read 
him from a purely literiiry point of >iew. It is the inisfortune of 
most scientific writers to Iw neglected by the ne.\t genemtion, 
although the next generation could never have been what it is 
without them, and lUthongh it uses their ideas os a farmer buiUls 
his ba«i with tihe stones fmin an old abbtw or castle ; but surely an 
cxtrtiordinary literary merit ought to prlwen'c suen a writer as 
Buftbn. It happened to us to spend many pleasant hours last 
winter with those twelve noble and rich volumes of his, and it 
would l>e difficult in nwdinur, to spend time more profitably or 
more Agreeably, fpreat ploasure in reading Buftoii is to be 
iidmittiki, BBd he admits his reader very frniiKly, to watch the 
action of so large and fine a mind, and to st^c the working of his 
indofhtigable and eJewated curiosity, which was always interested 
in something warthy of its attention. M. M'ontegut has nine 
pAgt4 about Bttffon, and the last two are an excellent specimen of 
thoroughly good and capable criticism. After remarking the 
absence of amotiba is Huffon, he seeks the reasons for it, as 
follows : — 

B y u avbonl un peu de la hAuteur pronro b un geniilhomme qni aVtenno 
riiitanent par liabltiiiM ct pur principle ; 11 y A uASuite le retnarquablo dqui- 
libru ilu tcmperaiuaui buargigiion, k^iuol, i^tant d'ordiAoira plua muscul^x 
que uoiveux, Gtii peu portdb <m luouvuiueuts qui metUiit I’brae hors de sea 
awiette et lui foat perdie son aplomb. C*est snx glides neiTeux qqlii 
apparlient iFaviUr dea tnmaea, des extasoe, des efiUsions Mques ; BuUim, 
men trapleinb our lul-ialme, ne cunnalt ricn do paivit Bufron n*a Janmis 
mi ^a^veilient de rtHgletise^ par la ini^nui rttieon qui fkibqtie Bussuet, 
anise 'Botifgigneii, jamia ea uu meuvomeut dt i^ger hit-il, 

nne hdelta^n* d«* fbl, une*; inqiudtudo d’iuteUigiami'*e'efit que Ihui et 
rautre»>mttOio quo soit U diitantio de lour.^ dvcl^aei, out dgaleioent rbnio 
biin ^mlihrde. Enfln U entje dans o(i||||p ,linpis^bilitd *1^ AUbv'Up dp la 
notture g/ndmto qn Fruu{iAis, surtout au Fnlfais. dVutrefbia. 

j^ehs, quaique brUhmte, quihiw' fK^obnds , 

nuViWaofW ME U winix oriloAa^ et la |iUii i-dguUbra que je Minalate. j 
lyest luie iiAigfauibloil btusique, dont lep vinlons et lea ^npi^e^Ui.ei m 
(Irr^ eUr^ ^ ^ 

<:*.V V.'fV ^ ^ ’ ' yt_ ' - ** T * 


mteft enchaineiiiaDt ixUeniMl qu'uiie tngddie da GoandQ* en dtt Iteetnx en 
tine expreoaion dogiiMli«|tte da iloeiMt Ceat snr eette ex|tteetieiirM 
en mAflio temps une deml-excine ct Jafaiacatioa da oette ImxeaalWIite im 
vlvement reprochde b Bnilbn, qua Je veux prandie conga da on gmane 
rndmoire. 

We have arrived at the Emits of our spsce, and are atOI only at 
Montbard on our journey southwards. Perhaps we may accom- 
pany M. Mcjntdgut to I^on and other iotereking places on a 
future occasion. 

FKOUDE'S ENGLISH IX IBELAXD.r-VOL. IL* 

W K have now to go, at somewhat greater detail than in our 
former notice, through some of the chief points suggeeted 
by Mr. Froude'a present volumes. He begins about 1767 
on ill a kind of way to the Union. But the last part of aU ia 
strangely cut short. When he has got through the Rebellion of 
1798, w hen he has no more cruelties on the one side to enlarge 
upon, no moTo cruelties on the other side to slur over or to excuse, 
blr. Froudo seems to think that his work is over. He pulls up 
suddenly, gets through the Union in a page or two, and winds up 
with a quotation from his favourite of Clare. I'lach of the two 
volumes lias a kind of unity of subject. At least it might have 
been made to have such a unity in the bauds of a writer who under- 
Btixid historical grouping. Bat this is wiint Mr. Froude does not 
understand. He can tell a iiarticiilar story eiFectively, but he has 
not the art of bringing the ^eiit event of a generation or two into 
its due promineuco, and marshalling other things in their due subor- 
dination around it. This is no doubt an art which is not granted to 
every one, and it is one which it is sometimes hard to reconcile with 
the duty of giving a real consecutive narrative in the order of time. 
But a subject like Mr. Fronde's is one of those where a writea* is 
least bound to bo annalistic^ To be sure, ho need not be ab.*H)lutely 
chaotic, as he wqs in his first volume. But we mean tliat a subject 
like the Knglish in Ireland is one in which different parts of tho 
stury may well be told on very dirtf*rent scales. 'I'he object, we 
conceive, is not to narrate like a chronicler tho events of certain 
years, but to bring out the results of certain political relations. 
Mr. Froude lots us know on every page what his object ia, but ho 
baa not workinl his story, as a story, into such a shape as to loach 
the lesson of itself without his having to stop every moment to 
enlarge on the doctrine which wo might oth()rwi8e perhaps be 
tempted to forget — the doctrine which teaches the folly of justice 
and mercy. 

Jblach of* tliese two volumes then, the second ami the third, has 
its own special subject. That of the wcond volume is what Mr. 
Froude calls the Protestant Itevolt — that is, the nioveineut wliich 
1ml to tho establishment of the legislative independence of Iivlaiid 
in 1782. That of the lliird is the Hebellien of 1798, whicli Ixith 
drarnaticAlly Hi)d hiMtorically needs to be wound up with its result 
in the Uni»>n (►f iSoo. In oaidi case the* luovement in Ireland was 
closely connected with, and greatly inliumieed by, events which 
wore going on in other parts of the world. In the later ease, 
when tho discontented Jrisn were in constant dealings with Franco, 
and wheu the Frcncli invasion of Jivtliiud was actually attempted, 
the eiuinexioii lietwoeii events in Ireland and elsewhere is plain 
enough. But it is equally truo that the earlier movement had a 
close connexion with the struggle for imte^iendeuce on the part 
of tho American colonies, a struggle in which again France has 
its shni’e, though not tho primary plaice which it holds in the later 
movement. Mr. Froude’s narrative of tho fonuer movement is 
brought in by a chapter lieaded “ Theltevivol of the Celts,” wliich, 
in the hands of any writer but Mr. F roude, would bo bxiked on 
as an iiulictraent against the English niisgovernuiout of Ireland, but 
in which Mr. Froude seems to use hia facts to prove his strange 
doctrine thrtt the fault of Fnglaiid was a too gentle treatment of 
Irtdand. The doctrine comes out in full force in the first page. 
“Had tho Irish regarded from the outset as a conquered 
people whom a su-ouger neighbour had Ibrceil, for it.s mvu con- 
venience, into nductaut submission, Ireland would have escaped 
tho woret of her calamities.” Pre.-aeiitly comes a senteuce which is 
inconsistent enough wdth Mr. Froude s usual way of writing, hut 
which perha]is shows how hard it i.s for a theorj' to stille the 
natural feelings of right and wrong with which a man is sent into 
tho world. At all events it well expresses the facts of the case. 
“ The coloiiiste wore an army of occupation amidst a 8iH)liated 

f ition who were sulletdy brooding over their wrongs.*^ In 
r. F'roude's view, of course the great wrong was that the 
wnmgs of tho spoliated nation were not still groatear. Other- 
wise what mefiD the constant rerilings of any attempt to 
lessen their wrongs, tho constant praises of coercion, the con- 
stant aneers at conciliation P Still we have Mr. FioudeVi 
admission that the Irish were a siK)liated nation, that they had 
that the English colony was an anny of occi^^ 
Q tan t ing this, all the itist follows naturally. l%e spoliated 
niUoD ^oding over its wrongs dealt with the army of omfoEon 
aa qpoEatad nations always will do whenever thof have the 
chaoiee. We no more justify than hfr. FBondle does tkose acts of 
violence on the jmrt of tlie nativee on which he is so i6nd 
of enbigfng. But we do hold tWt' a erirae of theonne 
done by a member of a spoliated iwtiiiialicooduig over ita wvonga 
is not &iiud in moral guilt to the same (rinm when done by a member 
of the of (X'cupatioa which is engaged in {njOlsthig those 
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^hrt’trehw 

T^ii<i 0 diociMi far la bit oceoniiit of wliKt ha oalla tha Pn>- 
tetatBavaH. The thini iNiluaia baa ip tel with tbo uprunag 
of ibft apotead adtei te aeooaoid with theoater upnaiog of te 
*wny frf iwifinpfttii te it io anfl thnnigliouit tha hook| whoo- 
am htr. P^ronda atm to hladbia aa Iriah oiime or to whitewaah 
oa oae, to Wr in minid that by hia own allowing tho 

criaMA whldi he atrivea to whitewaah wane tha criinaa of an army 
of occupation, while the cziiuoe which ha atrivea to bladkan wore 
the Crimea of a spoliated nation hrooding over its wrongs. 

Bttt tha axnqr of occupation had its wropga alao, and the preae^ 
volome oontaiBB tha twatd ot its straggle, successful in tlgi main 
mnnt, against the mother-oountry whose army of ooeupation it was. 
Ko govormnent was eror more smunelesaly conmpt than tlie Irish 
gorernmoDt of the eightoentli century, and the blame of this oor- 
raptkin has to be divided between tno colony and the mother- 
country. But h is certain that, for a long time, whatever 
attempts were made to lessen con^tioo always came from the 
colony and never from the motberHSountry, and 'that, besite this, 
the most vexatioua laws wore made by the mother-country to 
tlie colony by commercial rostrictiona and the lihc. 
Tnia kind of treatment will, in the nature of things^, be 
endured by a colony only so long os it feols ilselr to 
be a mere army or occupation and nothing more. Ihit 
this st'ite of f<^luig ciinnot last for over. The colonv, 
though it may still feel ilfuclf on army of occupation witli 
regard to the conquered natives, no longer Awls itself a mdle army 
of occupation with regard to the moihM -country. li may still Ik? 
just, as eager to keep up its duuiiuion ovbj' the cxuiquerod race and 
to shut them out iroui all places of uowtT or proiit. Hat it will 
now do this in its own iiitetests, and no longer in the iuturci^(^l 
of the mother-country. If it does not Uiok on the couqut»red nice 
as its countrymen, it will cvjmc to look on the coxtquored land as 
its country, a country wliich it is entitled to hold and rule on its 
own bohidi, and uu longer on bthalf of the haul from which il8 
fathers or grand fathers sel. out. It couhl not fidl but that tlu' 
doacendants of the English Protestant ooLouisU in Iivland should 
in a genorstion or two come to feel t]ieiji.solvoH as iu one seiiso 
Irishmen, Irishmen m) far that tlioy looked on Ivehind as their 
country, and were no Icingt^r inclinerl to admit au absolute supra- 
xnacy of England over Ireland. The snpiemucy of the ICnglish 
over the Irish might go on, hut it was to go on in the form of ii 
BupreniRcy exercised by the iuliabilauta of Ireland of J^igliah 
do^nt, not by their kinsmen who stored belund in England. Sucli 
afeolinpr ns ibis wiw sure to arise iu any but ihero was every- 
thing m the p«Jsitiou of Ireland to !ualu> it especially btidug. 
Irehtnd was a conquered country, but it wm^ still not a mere cwu- 
querod province. It was a depondont king^doju, but still a 
kingdom. It had its unn Pnrliameut, and all its other chief in- 
Btltutions modolli'd iwjcording to the iypvi of tlio.sc' iu England. 
This kind of coimtitntiou at once supjystod that form of diango 
which waa sought for by tiio leaders of wUat Mr. Froude calln the 
Protestant Itevolt. They did not ask for a separation of the 
Crowns. They did ma ask for a uuhm of the Parlmiuonta. They 
did ask for wlmt, as things sto(M], it w*aB most naiural for thorn to 
Rsk ; tliey naked that a <K)untry which bore the n.imo of a kit^^dom 
Bhmdd really l^ecijiue a kingaoin^ that nn assembly which bun? 
the name of aParlhiment, which followed in all Uiiuga tlie moded of 
an iiidepondent Parliament, should really become an iDdopemlenl 
Parlmmout, uncontrolled by any pow<^r out of the kin^rdom of 
which it was the native Lenslatun*. Tlie change which (iralUtn 
and his followers demanded and obiainefl was a change of that 
kind which is conunooly most succtesaful and laothig, a chang«*. 
which involved the least change iu tlie exisUng law, whidi 
therefore was in form as little revolutionary as a amugo can b<3. 
All that waB needed wbb the repeal of a single Act of Um ]*mglish 
Parliament. Either seporstion or union would have bi‘ou a 
maasure of a iar more revolutionary kind, and would liave in- 
volved far greater I ^ktive chan^, and a far more thorough im- 
rooting of existing habits and instUutions. Experieuoc allowed the 
dangers and difficultjes of a political system in which the oame King 
was to be set (^er two distinct Lingdoius with two independent 
Parli^enta, uaoh supremo in its own noM. Jlecause the system 
did not aoawar in such a oountiy as Irdand, and with such a 
Parliament as that of Ireland, it bv no moans foQows that the 
scheme was f4X»li8h on the face of it, or Uvat its su()nortcTS at 
all deserved the Bcom which Mr, Froude hurls at tiieiu. In 

this, as in eveiythiog else, it ia very easy to be wise a^r the 

fret Tot later experiooce has shown by the example of 
Swodon and Norway, and by the still more reoeot example 
of Hungary and Austria, that there are circumstances unuer 
which mck a system more or leas succei^ul. It 

follows then that ite fiulure ia Ireland was caused by the 

peculiar circumstances of Ireland. What was m the 

ease of Ireland, fmd most unlike the ease of Norway, was that tho 
Irish Parliament which it was proposed to make u^pendentdld 
not even pfofesa to represent BBore than a Rtnall pg|^ of the 
inhabitaota of Ixelsnd, namely, the army of ^y^^ipstioii, while, in 
ita utter ooiruprion, it did not even Mreiont thatn, ^lose evils 
natoBilly stood out in a frr more fitew as aocm as Ireland 
an iadspeadent kingdom, taan they had stood out as IstoT 
as fpfmnityid a dt^pendgagr of Boland* An todepoodeot 

iBT Mwtei iiiid an independeidParbianenl scorned lateatenS in tire 
aa sodaim nation. XodepeMence was s tetey ^hen 
of te Inhabitasts cf csountiy wato fri. j^oUtical 


bondage^ when in the one Hoore of PsrVuuDent a vast ii||i|oiity #f 
the msmbers represented nobody but tbamaelves or their (otevb 
and when in the other Hpuaepeeragsa were reattered aboiid wilh h 
lavish eonuptiou to which belaid has Mttino paiaUtl In the 
worst riniea The demand for INurliameDtanr the demand 
for the adimssioQ of tha Homan Oa tf* ol } fiT — |b, of threw* 
friirths of the iubalutAnta of the 4XHmtrv-*-to politW Hgbte, was 
^ necessasy cousequeuce of the retalmriiBMttit of tho Isgiaktivr 
iudoueudeDce of Ireland ; it fcdlowed on U as natmally as tho 
legiidative indopcudence of Lelaud followed on the grovrth of a 
national Iriah ieoling among the of £e Ijiw ^iik 

oolonisU. 

Now Frondo in a way sees all thia. He aess os well aa we 
do that it is possible to bold down natiouH by force, but that U is 
lUipotislble to koop lUuiu for ever in loadlugHitrinirs. Ho sons as 
well as we do that ct)uceeHiou must load to coiaxMaion* that the 
posse^^ion of ^ imptu'fot^t liberty must load to Uw demand for a 
more porfoct Ubiirty. Aud bo sees, or at least his hero Lord Clare 
Siiw for him, tho close comioxitui between the original wrong done 
to the native Irish and tho dlilicultios between tho English colony 
and tho uiothor-couniry. From sucli language as Clare used in the 
speech quoted by Mr. Froude iu vul. ii. pw S(m two unpisiite iiifor- 
ences might bo diuwn. lie had found out, aud he alluwed it to ^ 

a melanclioly truth,** that, when meuibcre of the ruling caste 
spoke of ** tho people of Irekuil,'* they did not ** apeak of the great 
Uidy of the poiiplo.” Ho did not scruple to snyj, ** Tho Act by 
which most of us hold oov estates wua an Act of violi'uoo, an Ant 
subverti ug the tiivt principles of tho Canimoii Law iu iOugland and 
Ireland.^' Ho did not scninlo to say thni *Hhe nucient nobility 
.aiifl gentry of this kingdom have btH>n hardly treatod.’’ IVoiu this 
bo argiKxi, and argurd wiseh', that it was not pmdoui to pn*s.^ 
tho claim of Induinl for “digniliod and unequivocal indiq)emlt‘nco.’^ 
For a colony, for aii army of tn'cnpation. to dii so oliMirly was not 
wi^e. Tliu “ gl‘(^at IxmIv of tho ptniple” might Ihi kept dtmn by 
the rilling minor) ly supported by tlio Imln of (iruat liritain ; 
tlioy coutd Hot bu* kept down by the riuing minority only. 
Uiit then coiuos the (|Uostion, wbullior ih(« right eomvo was to try 
to win over the great btuty of the poo])lo Viy cinudliation ^y^ to keep 
t hem down by eoereion. Mr. Froude throughout gloriiies coercion and 
niocUa at coucilintion. His here at least allowed that the uxrhi* 
sioii of the great lK>dy of tho people wus a melancholy truth. Mr. 
I'roude's lono throughout i» iJiat of i>rm who dmss not look on this 
truth aa luehmoholy .'it oil, but rathin* hs a subject for rejohdtig and 
inerriuieiit. The bj^oliiitiMl nation bus nothing to do but to sit. 
quiet and to tike wlnil conit s ; they and all who sytu}uithire wiUi 
them in I'higl.'iud or Irelnnd aro to be jt^eved at It is the jeering 
toju; threugliout whieh inaken Mr. broiuhs's work sooden.ove. V\o 
may that it if* otteii the worst result of past ot^rorv Umt Ihev 
hindi*)' those who follow from diung aU that oUai'ii’whK.' they would 
wish to do; but, when such in the eatv.?, ii is sui'idy a mohiurholy 
triitJi ; it ia not an ocrabuuj for jutriugaiid mitckingasd reviling all 
\Hjo.h* political cdueulion ItitH not gone quite 00 lar as at once 
rerogmzu tlie pniilenee ami justmo and cxpinlieiicy of immsmVt 
whieh make them bondmen hi their own lamL It is quilt*, otirtaiu 
that in tht'. hlshny of irekiiul wrong lisa beon, as luwuU, thf^puuiah* 
meat of wrong, and the fonii wliich such pumvlmitMii has iahen 
has often l;rcn hucIi tlmt it has b'en uiq^ossiUs to do wlitii wm* 
iibr lracU'dl) rieht. ihit so Lr us tJiis is truu it is at Isast aitiatt«>r 
ibr sorrow, and a ease in whidi the i^mtlsfit muasurss and Uu? 
gentlest iminiier consisUiUt wiili safety sliould Mirely bs aimed at. 
ro(?iciou li;u (]oubth;?».4 i^omelliuiMi Ih'ch a nenesMty in Irish uUiiiri; 
but it has .siirdy lieeu 11 niKX*Hsity which every geuaroiis iiiifld ought 
to ri;g^d. For Mr. i‘Voudu tho meiition of oomdliitioa at oiicm- 
culls fortli a torrent of inoddiig aud reviling, whib^ ooorokin is n 
thing the iiunition of which siKsmi at unco to stir him up to tii«! 
lo'tiiie’sl delight. It is the brutal luid (lilotniivo way in which Mr. 
bFoude puls forth his diH'irino, almost moixi tluui the doctrine 
itself, which makes tin.' dill’urem»> lietwixm him and all who sliaii* 
the political beliiifs common to all F.nglisU parties. 

It is hardly worth while to refute or to quote n discuiireo of 
Mr. Froude's against Libiirty in gmioral. It is hardly worth while 
at this time of day to colitv.'t many instancHS of bis strange iiuiiru- 
ntcios of exprewiion. ISlilJ one is a little siirprisod when, evon in 
Mr. Froudo, own roiuls. 


Dr. Fruiklin, who h«<l h«en long In Engfsnd, snd wrw newf/tifill' 
with mnn^ of the cfawTl’ Ein;H*»h MnteMmen, rUmr^fe or Uie «<l«ilres4i to tht- 
qk’owii. liv wA-t It'amii;: on ttMr h^r ot ttei Hoiuis «f l^otvis when tlo* 

fjuruion uuj ilciiututl in iJi.it A 'HeuihJy wLotlicr ltd sboukl nllowtul to 
piv*>eiit Jt. 


Tim axhln^fts of is ilui adtinm to Hffoiga ibo Thud fspni 

the (hnign ss oJ’ the A mot lean Ohmios Lduro they luid liiially 
dK-lai’fcd thcmwdvew indejietjdeut. l^’iankJin wom pritMenl M sever ol 
delxites in the llouso <if J.<oids on Americnn ad'aita, but it is qtiilo 
ojrUiin that he never wiis pnisont at nny itebate ia wHich tte* 
Lor^ took on tbminsdves te discoBH wlmilier a certfin addrere to 
the provra aliould or ihouid iM>t be aUuwwl to be preottiited. 

again, knowing how litHe we can iTiBit Mr. Fn>ude*M 
invertof conmiiiB. w« should like to know ytokt^weiw the rea) 
worda of Sir Hereales Langnshe, when ^ Mr. Hroude 
him say : — Pereoiial equality uf wqiBerentetK a, tha mdy iqwdlly 
that 1 can conceive,, would bu a pnre rrjd|^racy, tad toe eountiy 
Hka ome, VF>ge detm israty does not pKtei of H«o 

Btoto. A cboHPClfMy eebmwve of thdlawa eirf 
One te eute» to k»w wheth®** Myhtit to 1785 realfy was 
gniito of the ineiy'tiieten abuse of wotads impitodirin iliq phf|f® 
we iudieiini., with ef 




tt«ft ^ lli^ hmH wommag yarf 

wlMklMbMK ' iUiiwif«ivI^ cMiirwtedot]Mira!jbod|«A thA 

m^ wlio nOmma 

m tiritotfiM frm dMMtoaon b 1ii« tt#l^«eoiiiiiig way. 

The 

mOif^ dtary la ift wsgof Areds «nd |«tcheai devoid of eny unity 
mr tawataSimt, md nrnnHfan tiiwid wiA the least poaaiUe 
aipesditaie nf Moiiie Aought If on one page we have e 
flragiiMt ef IKeGrai^'we come upon the next to a bit fbm Mise 
Yonge; ^am we Imve peihapa a few bappy Aoughte," then a 
bt m Vito oiler the manner of Thackeray, and praeently a bw 
pogea trhidi tembd ua of Tom Snnm*$ Schoolda^, In each of 
these oases we distinctly prefer ih» original to the echo; and Ae 
put whudi ia perhaps moat disappointing is that in which Mr. 
Bunnmd appean in nia own character. Inere we should naturally 
have expeiW him to auooeed beat j and yet his own jokes, whether 
‘ ftom their incongruous settiiw, or because the author felt a oertidn 
awkwardness in bis new character, strike us as a dreaiy and 
mabhnidqal part of a performance in wbiA a gooil deal of labour 
end gennine taknt seems to have been expended to very little 
purpose. 

ROMANISM IN RUSSIA.* 
rpHS puiaidt of knowledge under difficulties is a meritoriw but 
X not always a pleasing task. And when the difficulties do not 
lie in the nature oi the subject, but in the manner of presenting it 
to our notice, the learner may oe excused for feeling HOine natural 
imjpotience. There is a good deal of interesting information to bo 
gamed from these volumes of a kind not easily scawHiblo else- 
where. It is quite true, os Bishop Eden intimates in his pref|ice, 
that Englishmen generally knqw very little about the ftiisHian 
Ohureh, though we should demv to hia statement that they sup- 
nose it to be in doctrine and distytplim much the same os tno 
Ohuich of Rome.” Moat Englishmen who care to know anything 
at all about the matter are aware that in one fundamental point of 
discipline— clerical celibacy — the two Churches differ ; and there 
is nothing in this work to slier the prevailing ” and perfectly 
correct notion,” that in doctrine they are almost ideuti<^. Our 
complaint however is not that wo are not told much which will 
be new to the majority of readers, and which wo have no reason to 
doubt is substantially true, hut that both, author and trans- 
lator ^ve combined to make the process of apprehend- 
ing what they tell us as difficult and repulsive as they well could. 
An regards the author, his judgment and temper are about 
eqmdly at fault. If he had some appreciation of the difference 
between a commoupla(!e Iniok and an ** hishtrioal study/* and 
bad leamt to distinguish the functions of an historinn from ihoso 
of a controversial pamphlcU'er, his work would probably have 
been reduced in sue, nut it would have gaiuecl immeiiiady iu 
amngement, and would not have reproduced at every turu in an 
exaggerated lorm the unfairness whicn ho is never wonry of casting 
in uie teeth of the ** Romanists/* whom he hates with a hatred 
not unworAy of Mr. Whalley. It may be rather hia misfortune 
tliAn his fault that ho has been singularly unhappy in his translator. 
The work, we believe, wtis written in ftuss, but there is abundant 
evidence in almost every page that Mrs. M^Kibbin has translated 
from a French version, and it is a pity that she di<l not take some 
pains to acquaint herself with the idioms of the English language 
— to adopt her own phraseology — she commenced to 
undertake ” a task for which she is so singularly luifit. On the 
whole, what with the clumsy arrangement, the ut^r w'ant of his- 
torioai method, the violent inirtisausnip, the slipshod style, and the 
merciless handling of the Queens English — to which may do added 
the absence of any index, a fault doubly unpardonable in a work 
so iU put together — we have »?ldom come across so unreadable a 
book, lliat we have road most of it is duo to the intiTcst uf a 
subject about which information is not very easily obtained. But 
it is to be hoped that gome future writer will be found to work up 
into a really systematic narrative the materials which Count 
Tdbtoy appears to have tumbled piecemeal out of hie note-book 
into t&s printing press. 

Hi^while those who are interested in the fortunes of the 
Bus^ Church, especialty during the last three centuries— for the 
anto-Befonnation period is very summarily disposed of— and 
can raare time and patience, may profitably consult these volnnics. 
Butibey must read them os tnjMr would read c.^. Rohrhncher or 
Moahciiu, carofulljr notitig the evioonce for every fact, and discrimi- 
nating fact fh>ni inference and comment as they proceed. No 
Ultramontinno er Protestant writer was ever more completely 
dominated by the conviction that his belief is alone true ChristUnity, 
and Aat all who oppoao it are the enemies of God. Of Protestantism 
■ inde^ the anthor says lUtle, pi^y because it has not often come 
into eoShiion with the Rusm^ Ohuxeh, partlT because he does not 
Mdhkit particulariy worth bis nonce. But the whole woric is one 
loag i^ppic against RomimiM*’ ; and yet aBomoiiist assailant 
urooiliiot find much tiouble in d^^ ftom his own pages the 
. matoiiile for aii effeoUve reply. He admite inM Ot the b^- 
iiW that thm is hardly any diflbroito in toe di^giniM ^ Bast and 
than immto iately preweeds;^ 
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IbsRenmiwiwtprapagsIsa bh ftdtoby tto stoudf vislm 
to s social Insatution through ths Inqu&ition t he mids thS jft iap rih' 
/ulraiu, falwly iutarorotad. the prind A and ths hsss ef his tosT JR ika 
kiUaty qf Jtuawtf it to btJimmL 

And then we are told, in illustration of this, that from Ae tigto atf 
the conversion of Vladimir, the first Ohristlan King of Busili^ (to 
the tenth cenlurv, ths Popes wera constantly endeavouring to umto 
the Bussian to tlio Roman Church : — 

Our flnt Christian Ring. Vladimir, had not yet entorsd ths QfsA CInifaIr 
when the Pops proposed to him to be baptised, and to introdusa lUnnsiiliiiv 
Into Ruagia. To tbe envoys of thU mission VhuUmIr replUsd, ^ RmSuiu 
home I Our ibthsfs never would acoopt it" tator, Vladimir, being shrady 
a Christian, having Joined the Churcbl detcmiiiued to eonv^ his psopKs and 
disseininato ChrfsUanlty throughout ids 







throughout Ills doiulnlonti, the Court of IlonM tn 
p88 made proposals to him to rocognlse her supremacy, and seat dtomstss 
to present him relics by way of a bribe. These attomuts were fa* ' 

effectual. When Uusalh bad already become Clirlstian and her .ChusA 
aottially In communion with that of CSonst«ntino|de, Romo oonftnned her .. 
egorts, end the Russian ohronlcles report in the years 991 and 1900 IpS; 
arrivals of new envoys. 

The ancient history of our country repeatedly mentions tbe inMoii%sa« 
episUes of tho Poites towards the same end. 

It would bo obvious to remark on this Ast ft'om Acir own, exA 
indeed from almost any point of view not oxrl naively Bussiau, tbe 
Popos were quite right. Their aim may have been partlv ambi<^ 
tious, but it wee surely desirable, both on religious and social 
grounds, to bring about a closer union between tho various Okris** 
tian nations, and it muet bo ramomlierad that at the period of 
Vladimir's conversion tho broach betwoon IV^mo and Ooostsh** 
tinoplo had only just betm consummated. The Kussians may have 
had good reasons for holding aloof ftrom all commimion wlA tba 
West, but, so far as can U\ gaAered from Oount Tolstoy'S liana* 
tive, Aeir own stateuumi of Uiem is not very ronvinemg. Wp 
liavo Boen already that whereos it is tho noculiimiy of Koutanisiu 
to propagate itself hy tho sword, in tlio history of Russia the 
contrary is to be found.** Yet we aro told a few ^'ngoa further ou 
that Roman, Prince of Oalioz, replied to tho plniisibVo overtures of 
a Roman legate: — As for nio, 1 have the wcfipou which God has 
given mo, and while it is at my sido, 1 have no occasion to purchase 
cities otUenvM 0 than by bloody after tho oxatuple of my ancestors^ 
who have enlaiged the limits of Russia.*’ As the limits of 
Russia were coeittonaivo with the liiaiits of the Russian Ohuroh, 
this looks very like propagating tho faith by tlie sword. A little 
Inter a Riiasian Oraud-i Kike, who is also a canonized Saint, St. 
Alexander Nevslnr, mildly replies to some iJuminioan envoys sent 
from Alexander I V*., '' Behold our fai A 1 1*ho(to who do not pro* 
fens it, or nrufess otherwise, he cursed 1 And thus we carte you, 
iiiiHorahle J matins.*’ *rhis hardly exempliJiiui Ibo absence of vio- 
lence** amon^ the Russians, nor do tney seem to have had any 
greater objection to propngamlism, as long ns it was on tho ftyht 
side, thougli it w^os severely ctmsured when praclisod by imilr 
Latin rivals: — 

At Novop^ur^Hl M)inp Kuhsiunn oven asnmeneod to bimtisn tlloir Aildrsti 
Ai^'orditig Uf the rite^ of the Houinii (.^Htholio roUghm, ior whMi tboy were 
su))j<K'tHi to puhlir {K>nitcnco for Jiix weokN— ** as (leople wholiiid,io tomsk, 
tw<f rcllgiorijp." On the otlaT hund, tlirre Were actiiriling to all probability 
obo raM>i» uf conversion to tiie (jm-k fuilh ; for we And at this ctMs'hdeUilett 
iiiNtructioiiM an to tho niunucr In whic h Uornau Lathulles slioulu bo roorivOd 
into tbe Urihodox l'hur<‘h. 

The attitude ef the Russinn towards tho IjAtln Church during 
the five centuries L^twcun its foundation and the period of Ae 
Rerormatiou is sunmuMl up in the gentle and charitable avowal 
that the Russians mistrusted tho liiilin heretics and K^hisiiuitics *’ 
worse than Mahoinetiins, lied frum them as a pest, and would 
have nothing in common with them. 

Fur two centuries after tho Refunimtion tho Lisioiy of ths re- 
laiiuDB of the Russian and Roiiian Churches is little more Aan 
a dreary record of continual overtures on tbo me side, promptly 
snublwd— wo hardly know what other terra to use — rm tno atrior, 
and in these transactions tho Jesuits were rmtiirally often mixed up. 
Twice during that jK'riod they were expelled from Russia, but Aov 
managed each time t<j idfect 11 fresh entrance. In thS cigbtoonth 
century, on occasion of the visit of the Czar ^ 

doctors of the .Sorlx>niie diisw up a note on Ao dURg 
the liistern and Western Churclies conceived in otll 
ciliatory S}>irit, which was suhiiiittoil to the Rutoiso ) 
tho only reply eliciteil was tlwt the Bishops had 110 
decide tho question, und referred the leanied profsssM) 
four Eastern I'atriarrhs ’ — whose jurisdiction Poler bad ^ 
sufiersedeil by tho ukase csUbliiduD^ Ae Holy Oovernitty ^ 
under himself as th«3 surtreroe ecclesiAStical authority — 
was still biktor, advised them to abandon it to As dt 
Ae Most High,** which is merely a polite form of 
Ae matter till Ae Greek Kalends. Aj we approach tbe^Nfign 
of the Empress CaAeriuo IT., whose ecclesiasiioal p«iUcy was 
fa broader and more gonorotu, though she cared aoAfa for 
fa merely religious avpectii, Ae plot tbldmns. Iboie h mu^It 
iuf interest, not only In its bosji^ on Rusifai affiurs but 
■m the lotomit emiaitioii of Ae Rommi OesboUc Obmeli^ is 
tfa lomrfaml efaqumd earner of fastimmewfa, tbe * 
fasb^iXop of W&U Btiiiia, who, ifaity oAsr 
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paUiefy «anKiitdi tiie Bibla Boaety and 'Midd. eorl^ lim 

oem csUm on Old Oatholie in thesa dsjs$ but td» il too 
intricate to bo reproduced or even aoalfwd here. Suffloe it to 
saj tiiat ^ Arch biflhoix l£kd the Jeeuita after their aoppreirion by 
Oangu^i wae for a tong time supported by the Buman Court 
against the secret or avowM hoetiltty of Eotne* 

The ehief interest of the second volume centres in the brimant 
achievementi and final collapse of the Jesuits, who from 1802 wisro 
for aevenil yean under the generalship of Father Qtuberi one of 
the ablest men the Order ever posseeeed. Tlnj had a powerfiil 
patron in Prince Alexander Galitsen, Mbister dr Public itistruc- 
mn, and an ardent supporter in the Ihmous Oount de Maistre, who 
in 4805 became Sardinian Minister at theOourt of St Pet^ 
hujg $ and they made ths most of their opportunities. Notwith- 
standing the laws against what Mrs. M^Kibbiu calls the 
Propsgand,” they ope^ schoole for the sons of the nobility, 
severil of whom “ bad the misfortune to be converted to l4atiDism.’' 
When however they reaueeted permission to proselytize the natives 
and Mahometans of Sioeria. it was reihsed on the rather etra^ 
plea that it was incompatiole with the dignity of the Empire, 
which ought to send missionaries to convert these savages to the 
Orthodox iUth— -but omitted to do so. White Bussia was the 
chief seat of their operations, and they had several coUoges and a 
novidate there, and some i^joo peasants under their pastoral 
charge. Their principal estAlishment was at Polotsk, and the 
svstw of training there, ae described by themselves, is sufficiently 
cnsmcteristic to be worth quoting entire 

Prince Gslf tzen, to whom tlio Jofluitfl a/;;iUn addreeaetl thenudvee, accorded 
''' thorn his powoiful protection j and in i8ra a ukaeo ap]M!arerl upon the snb- 
ject of tlio Academy of Polotak, coufinnlng its establisliment, ** as a aignal 
mark of the special klndnen of the Soverei^ for the College of the Jesuits 
at Polotsk, who have rendered eminent sorvires to education and yoath.*' 
This Academy was nominally snbiect to the hi inistiy of Public Iiutmctlon, 
was placed b^ond the llmito of the jurisdiction of ine Univemity, and was 
administered by the General of the Order, erdoylng all the privileges and 
rights of a university. It Instructed in Theology, Philology, and a miaod 
faeUlty of Philosophy, Natural Hisiory, and JuHaprudenoe. It bad the , 
pwor to oonftr scientifio degises, an well as the dignity of Doctor of 
Theology. Its diplomas had the soiuo value ns those of the Univorsity. 
The Provincial of tha Order was its initnodiato chief, or rector, and every 
Aumlty could choose, as in the UnivcrMitv, its own lX<an. With its own 
typoji^phy it also had the privilege of the censorship of its own publica- 
tiona. ttvery other educational esUbliHlitnctit of the Jesuits in the empire 
waa subordinate to that of Polotsk. Its nuviciato was transferred to the 
town of Pottsxa, in the Goveninient of Vitebsk, hotweoii the cities of IlejU%a 
and Dunnaburg. The educational systom of tlio Jesuits is too genurolly 
known to reqmre explanation, or to detain us long over It, but we must 
writ s moment to glance at their own account of it. Their Gcnerri himself 
thus ittplalned it to Prince Griltson ist. The pupils are not permitted 
to write or lucalvo letters without the piriimloary censorship of the Superior 
of the estahUshmont, or to have any communication whatever with persons 
not ferming port of the Noviciate, excepting only their parents, and. In 
the oMtablkuiment itself, tbo pupils can only conveme with the Uootor and 
the Confessor. They are cover allowed to speak privately among thoin- 
oelvea, but ore obliged to talk that every one may hour them during the 
reorentioas^ and never otherwise than in tlie presence of the tutors. 3rd. 
Tha town of Pousaa is an isolated place, whero the pupils cannot possibly 
esoapo the vigilance of the tutors, or have relations ivith any one beyond 
it 4th. During the course of 8tu(^% which is two years, tho pupils ex- 
clusively occupy IbcmsclVQS with prayer, or tho reading of rriigious or other 
pious exercises.’' IIiuh, distatit from oU contact with the exterior world, 
deprived of family ties, young men destined to become .Jesuits commence 
by forgetting that they are men, do not occupy themselves with science, 
and are in time peiietroted wiUi such a hpirit *tlmt in throwing aside all 
eocial interests, it makes tliom not meu Imt Jesuits. 

After the restoration of tho Order by Pius VIT. in 1814, 
the liussiaa Jesuits ^^cotumnncod to conaidor eveiy thing as 
posrible,” And soom to have rather lust their hetids. They felt 
thomselvos strong enough ** to open a Propagond in St. I'oters- 
hurg/’andgained over several distinguished converts, among whom 
were the IrinoeBS Galitzen and her cousin, tho Princess ^^hmedt, 
Prince Odoewski, and tho Princess Dolgorouki. These conversions 
were managed with great circumspection. One of their most 
important proselytes, the Counteas Kostopchin, wife of the 
Gtevornor-^nomf of Moscow, hud boon slnctly bound over to 
secresy by her confessor, who relates with much naivete the 
result of her disobedience to his injunctions in telling the secret to 
her husband. When I visited her two days afterwards, 1 was 
quite stupefied on hearing Mm thoughtlm cmduct, I had occasion 
some time si^rwards to wait on the Oount, but ho looked at me 
fhriouriy and turned his hack on me.” Tho same priest describes 
elaewhore vrith equal firankness his ingenious methods of pro- 
cedure 

Of all my religious duties, it is not ('onfession which is the most difijoult. 
1 hear my people secretly ( but it is the Cominuiiion. I can confess during 
the mroiaenad^ or in on open saloon, without e.vciting the least susmeiou ( 
but 111 admiristering the Soorameut I expose myself to much danger. Permit 
me to inform you or an invention of mine with regard to this oersraoiiy, and 
give me your advice upon it. 1 intend havbig a small ailver box made. 
wUoh should contain iheciboirein small quantity ; afterwards 1 shall dvtau 
thfo miniature chalice, and how coinxnodiously it can be oanied the evening 
Q .iiribre into the apartment of the perron desiring to crinmunicatc, so that he 
Itk can himself take it in the thoming after prayers. By this means all the In* 
^konvenkiioM attending secret Communiim will ha done aw^ with. 

In 1816 Oount de Maistro— who must have shared the eentimeot 
of ^.a famous Engliah epitaph on the sooiat qusMoatlous for the 
Ungdom of heaven — writes exukingly ost 'im rapid ntogxeas of 
ixmveritonsy and adds^ “Prosolytisui to Oaihbfibism stiW one ss 
ttadh by the number of persons as tor W they^ oeoupy iu 
soriiriy. It is tsufy an adtniiahle sight# m Me mod 
coatWfVMfM Ehijt 

by this time the Fropsgand ” vm heeoa^^ oiaimm to be | 


oulteiafia The BtaMm vvss uerv ^ 
ySUoftbayousyB 

Jesuits aMasedlttmlit was purely inife wdi w ii,s^ 
done all in theb possp to pasveut it la BesemMr sSsjg nntousit 
an Inqperial ukase eteiiiig tbs Order wkh fameiiiieg ii iss rt m 
fhmilies and dish^fil^ in the State, and hamshing tksM ittsn^ 
Moscow and St Petenmig, Soon amrwarda Oount delbistn^ 
who was known to , he eoneemed in some of the nmst iamovtaat 
oonveisions, found it enpedisiit to quit Ruasia, and in Mam 1830 
a seoond vbBoo haniahed the Jesuits from Rusria altdgethar# wilM 
meeialclsuse forhidding them 
Empire. Oount Tolstoy sums 
guage which is evidently mars \ 
it may oontsin a good deal of truth. But thm Is 
pas8age--and it is the last which can be noticed here-«tQi wkichr 
we feel hound in the interest of literaiy mocality to take vary 
serious exception. We give it as it stands - 

Keapeot for morrii^ does notpmit us to publish hsie their wuMsttoe 
and imaaturri behaviou 



ur toward their own er the ignohis ^ 

oommoa to their schools t but we feel eonstraiaed to state that If sm 
member of this Society suspect the veracity of our assartton, we ahitt M 
compelled to present to tho public Irrefragable proolii of the vile sctlses 
oommittsd by the Jesuits. 

Nothing can justify the fnuning of such an indictment as this^ 
Without making any positive statement, the writer more than in*> 
sinuatos charges of the most odious kind against a large and in* 
fluonaiklbody of men, men of name and position and with aohaaaotsr 
to lose ; nor does the oircumstauce of their general anpopolari^ to 
his own oonntry as well as in ours make the proceeding one wfasli 
less ofiensive, nut the reverse. His charges are eitto true OV 
firise. If firise. no condemnation can be too severe for such nule* 
less libelling : if tnie>--and we desire to pronounce no opiniou qol 
the piattor 01 fact— «thw ought not to be alleged without giviitf 
tho evidence. Oount Tolstoy threatens to publish immmbto 
proofs” if any Jesuit ventures to suspect the veracity of hb 
assertion. But if he has any proofs, he was bound to prodnoa 
them before makiDg such an assertion at all ; if he has them not# 
wliatever he may suspect, decency and chanty should alike have 
kept him silentt 


REGINALD HETMEREQK.* 

fpHERE is about as much plot in one of Mr. Henry Kingriey^ 
X novels as there is in a rrackor that a boy lots off on Guy 
Fawkes's day. There is a rapid Huceesaion of cracto, if we may use 
the word, in both one and tho other, and then all is over and there 
is nothing but a confusion of sound to remember. The iir^ 
cracker that is thrown may make ontt start and raise a certain 
degree of interest, and oven cause some amuseiuoot, but when a 
dozen or two have been lighted, and earh has gone through tha 
same course as tho one before, nothing but annoyance is caused. 
Tliere ore those who say that Mr. lionrv' Kingsley once wrote a 
good novel. Though wo con scarcely believe it, yet wo are not 
prepared to deny it. There may pernaps have he^ some interest 
at first excited by tho nipid and violent succession of scenes in 
which he so delights. There may Imvo been those who were 
piensod at finding that each clmpter of a novel, like each 
fold in the cracker, could go off with a bang of its own. Not 
a few people have so small a power of keeping their atten- 
tion sustained, that they find it a great mental effort to follow 
the thread of the plot of a well-constructed novel. Now Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s novels have, we believe, some kind of plot. So flir as 
we nave been able to follow tho plot of tho one before us — and that 
is hut very little indeed— it would seem that the children who ate 
brought iu at tho end of the third volume are related to the wicked 
old man with whom the story opens in the first volume ; distantly 
related however, for, if we mistake not, they ore in tho sixth er 
seventh generation from him. But though there is thus a certain 
idud of connexion, yet it does not appear to be in the least needfol 
that any one riioula keep this connexion in memory. New oho- 
roctera— nay. even now generations — arc suddenly brought in, and 
with their doings fill each a chaptt'r or so. 17 ie reader no mom 
takes the trouble to study a new character than the railway-travel*- 
ler takes the trouble to study the occupants of an adjoining cairiage# 
when two trains going different ways arc halting togetwr in &a 
same station. In each case they will l)e rapidly part^, though we 
should be Sony to suppose that on any railway, even on the Lotnloii 
and North-Western ivhen the tourist trains are running, these- 
is a chanoe of accidents at all equal to that iiiottrsed by 
Mr. Kiii^Vs characters. 

As m, Kinssley kills off his cliaractors as rapic^# ha la. 
of course forced, as he does not scH^m to deal mucm to ghosli^ 
conatantly to l^g in rocruiu. We might liken him aoit 
only to a general fighting a bloody campaign and id^jncaUlitf 
for fteah men, but tilso to a mishress cf a hqamola who la 
over changing her footmen. She haa a great suoeetotoii ot man, 
bat as aaiui one puis on the lively which the bat haAtoj^ to put 
61 ^ tharp is no gi^t difierenoa to^be stfta amoi^f tosopu we have 
beim totBoduced to many hundreds oiC Ifor. KmgwyJb ritoraoteca# 
but If it. ware not that they have ^ ^ 

tril ommnn another. They are aH 
vtol^tad equaUy foojiah. Thy 

^ K toey writoiheysii wrHei^^ tAo 
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kOBthBLOIlIng 

ckiMtayCBi 

^ ■t i rtH?y ,i»d Aom that 

Iftbiqrin^ wtxiiadf iirdl^ A«iiiidtftdkiev, 

tiiey dK^MlwiViBiicfafldlKjEr tu ft Ferlui|Mslf 

ire JmmI M petieiiee te leed the atoiy tkroiiffh eai to teke 
;0(mkMtt iioto% ITS misbt beve feundi fliat at «U mate all tha 
eruuaa 4 tei ore flonumtted lead op to the imfiddiiiff of the jj^t 
Bod^ae it we find tlmt Iw the tSm we ham been tutarodueed by 
Mr. Mkoffpkm ih the neat WMoaen pam to aa many new oha- 
jictenir ^ goit hopeleeely bewtldma about all whom be bad 
deeGribed in the bud half-dozen. There ia, as we ham eaid^nothii^ 
an hie ehanotem to diatioKuish them firom each other exo^pt th^ 
aaniia, and who can remember the aamea of aeom of people to 
whom he is utterly indifierent P Sometimea Mr. Ktagaley makes 
^ bis ehanuder male, sometimes female, sometimes old, tometimeB 
yonag. ^IboT axe all neTcrtheleu one and the same, and their 
auhem is or ^ aame land and the same weight. A dinner is 
piien abeut the middle of tha second Tolume, and we are auddealy 
mteodu^ to ^^a lery beantifhl young hu^ of about eleTon jeaia 
in age, and thirty in self-possession.*' tWe was, so ter as wo 
see, no need to introduce her at all, and no need to make 
her, when a child of eleven, talk as Mr. Kingsley would seem to 
think people of thirty talk. It would look odd, ho must have 
supposed, and oddness is mistekou by some people for chwemnis. 
The yotN^ lady introduces heraelf as Miss luck^, the daughter 
of OwStain Hickson, and the gramdehild by adoption of the iJuke 
and Daobess of St. IMvat. We think we have heard the names 
before, and begin to consider who all these people are, and what 
they have to do with Um story. On looking back wo imd that a 
few chapters before, < laptaiu Hickson and a Miss Murdoch had 
* been mvrried, and that this is their only daughter. The Duke 
and Dttidiesa, we si^pect, are the same people as the Prince and 
Princess d’Amandvillmra of the earlier ni^ of the story. Bat as we 
oonsi^Uned, wlien weeame to these people of exalted rank, that they 
were introduced merely to please those among Mr. Kingsley's leaders 
who should happen to bo milliners or shopb^, we md not trouble 
ourselves about them any ftirther. Miss Murdoch had a wicked 
brother who is ever disguising himself, and trying to kill oil' his 
relations. On one occasion he invites the hero to dinner at tlie 
Bedford, and there offers him a glass of poisoned sherry and bitters 
before dinner. The hero insisted, however, on his host drinking 
first!— • 

He pteteaded to put his fipB to it, and with a curse threw it violently on 
the tee. The spirit in the wine flashed up blue, and then a lambent, green 
flama began creeping about among the coals. 

The hen) thereuuon writes to warn the poisoner's aunt, with 
whom ‘^the muraerous yonag vagabond" Jived. Tho letter ho 
sends and tho luiawer ho receives are ho brief that wo can cosily 
afford space to quott^i them. The letter ran 

HnSTBR, 

Have you mode ymir will in favour of Jamos ? 

The answer was : — 

No. Hi« 9 Ti:r. 

Bat we are forgetting tho young lady of ehsven whom we have 
left in tho drawing-room. She tilled tho two old priests who wore 
talking to her with astonishment and admiral iou." When dinner 
was announced^ she dashed downstairs, and w^as discovered, when 
the guests arrived at the diniug-room, to ho eating xnaccaroni ns 
a preparation for a ^nd dinner of nine of all of which she 
partook freely.” .\na vet these two old priests, who a'dxuiro a child 
of eleven when eating lilce a hog and talking with the impudence 
of an impudent wonnm, arc meant by Mr. Kingsley to be men of 
the moat perfect breediu/^. Presently there c^vme news that hur 
brother^ in some exammation, had conio out fourth on tlie list, and 
first prize for mathomntics." But here we will let Mr. Kingsley 
speak for himself : — 

dMTM* the f«cc flnshtMl, the eyes grow mor. prominent and Itrilliant, 
and flw OMom began to heave ( then there was a movement very slight at 
the eomeni of the mouth, act'oinponivd with a lowering of tlie eveiids, and 
a knitting of the brow<s telling of emotion which would not long he sup- 
and then tho child bnried her fiice in her bands and biimt 


pMMd, 

udotooi 


A> a matter of twte wo aliould have preferred a freeh attempt nt 
pedwHune to »nch a deacriptiuu aa thie. Presently there comes to 
dhamr “the Oreek merchant, Count Thtmdoridoa,” who tunw 
out to he DO Oroek^t oome one or other in diiguioe. The old 
lady who Mgnod Tbr name Heater^ when he woe introduced 
to her, “ Kioe and gate him a sweeidng curtsey, lookine him 
BtiiH|^ in the bee.” She evidently hod eomo knowledgo m him, 
ibr Gurnet morning “she went ^ivattdyto the OHy.ond eukt 
out lome Greek mining sboreeahe a>d,witnwUehMr.Theodarid«s 
was oumccted.*’ 8hehadna«mf(»«adoiiig,r(tviB« cfaniter or 
two ftarthat on oneMn. ffimpson is Ibund dssd ty Theodondes in 
BoshsrviUe Gardens. In her puns wore fboad hsnknotee to a 
thoMBod pounds, besides a gmt deal of m^. No doubt os she 
hadgnoe tp fhoee gardens which are to well known ae “the tdace 
wh«««os^abi^ydsy,'’she]^lHNmoimtowptto rtm tho 
her hapi^oeas manad br * v 

bod 4i|^ it appeared* ^ It wmi& ^ 

oaiMlm <thut tho unhappy lady was fei^ by Comrt; 

have boon a rich booty to sny stnj||g||fi^<Uii^.' 


ws»t«f|»B(|^ »Slie 
jr/«ddthe 
idoridii 

fit 


Dom iMmoorntM aater apw wteNif fiood «e M 

**dML it vm gtnngfy Uia saw 

Bbdte&a^Mia.8bipa^ i 

ahoiM bava at imos eama to tha csoMlMiBtt lltet si 


bava at imos maa to 

teksB that gwat «im of MaabsrX 

m codar that on bsariag of soma piaaa of foofi Afrtmt aha 
jnUl tbrat it all into l£e hands ^ tba imtesteior^ or sedlter. 
baakootsa among tha waitein. For it is ona a# ttta litertte of 
bm^ ehami^sa drawn by Mr. Kingsley, to giro gnitHtei 
wailora and pnstbcjte An Wote gsooial dots Maud on ono 
ooeaaion, after dmiag <w a plate of beef, give only bidf^irabioa^ 
a waHar, but than ba bad made up for it l>y thus addrwMng tbo^ 
mimt— ^ I want ann. I aku) wont forgetfiitaaos of tha n^, and 


guidanas test tba ftitnxe. How 4 o you get them things in Ikiglaadt 
you pooptef” HiBirioud.a post-captain, who haa not porbapa 
the oQomsaiid of aiute fine ImuruaM as tho Oenerab wbon he te* 
ooivns news from a pilot that ho has a daughter bom to him toA 
that his wife ia well, hands over to the man hit wateh and ehaln 
that coat aucty guinsaa between them. Mr. Kingdey delights In 
Mime of money, tho higger the better. He bringe in a man eafisd 
Thomas Moms, cbiofiy, so fi» as we can make out, in order to ssy 
that he gave 35ol.^fi>r m horse. Jisgioald Helhnrtget the hero, a 
man who fora gntet paitof his life was hard up ter ftion^, sndwas 
always being ometea, but who, while nnable to pay his own debks, 
was yet grt^ m theoieileal finance," is in a very tew chapteie 
iiiado frrentin practical finance also, and becomes almost a milHmialie. 
He buys a fine estate, and goes down to take possssaion of it, Aa 
old housekeeper shows him over tlio bouse, and introduces to him 

a very old blotaUiound and her puppy, ike punpy nearly as big 
as its luother. "Jlie old dog smelt Keginald, ana then ss^ nn a 
long, sonorous howl. Tho puppy idiotically got inside the teooer, 
Slid threw iibelf down to sleep, as if the nreliininarT U> this action 
was to hienk every bone in its Ixnly." Old doga do not send up 
long, sonorous howls without reason. Reginald after supper goes 
round tho house. ** At tho end of the great dmwing-rotnu the 
candle eiiddonly biumt into the socket, went (Hit, and m woe left 
darkling." Ho could not find his way back, and so be sat down to 
pass the night : — 

A door opeiiod at the end of the room, and s very Ijmiifilhl young Mvu 
In s whlto drsming-gown, esmo in. She ennied a Bglit, sna she es swS 
ahoQt ; she went towuvds a writing-tAlde where tlisn( were psus, tea, and 
pa|>er. Tbero die sat down and wrote a BeU'» wliieh she dusad. Mid lift ea 
the table. She then exited, and all tills time tiio foolUh dogs had taken no 
notice Hi oil. 

Reginald had cigar-lights, and, striking one, Ikhtei the taper 
that stood on tlio table. Why he Jiad not done tnis befinv is not 
mtido dear. He looJrod at the letter. It was directed to kiitistdf. 

At this luoitionl both tho bloodhounds went mad with sudden, 
savage fuiy " : — 

** t^ulet. you fuolH,** Raid KeginslU, np<«ning the letter. Alnioit as (i« tmtd 
90 throe things ij»{>))«*ti(Nj tojMtlier. 'J'hcit* was an explosion uutslde tlie 
witiduw : a rrinkJiug uiun^ili or gJiiHS foilowtMl, and a kmiet hurled itself ia 
the table Ixdun* him. 1J«‘ put out the light, holding the letfor in his bond. 
'Ihon hr rnn to tlio winiiu^r, luTpiiig lioliirid tlie itiulllun, nnd of>etiod it. 
Tli<; hounds leap! out. There were two sh«n» shofJi in the shruhbury, and 
one niiw/tiK'red Muiiid, imlf Roh, linh’ veil, 'liie pnppy came berk thitiugh 
the wtoHow^ nnii whining ; tlio old hitch did net come bark at all. 

Imd trml (u du her Ir'kI, piNtr (lung. In her Mupki Ijeoitt she iiad made 
out that }hv''h»nlil wan lu r ri<’W miuici’, snd she luid died for him : she ceidd 
do n'l wiori*. “ iNxir rhinih thing!” ludrl Hegineld to hhusnlf. “This U 
thf' only bonu; she Iwm evrr known, and she bos dene ttis InsU ter lt« 

If our roadern delight in BCcncs scarcely loss exciting than tbia, 
they will find them Hcultm'od vrith a prnfitsi.^ hand throughout the 
book. For oursehes, bo wearisome do wo find Mr. lloxtry Kingsley 
that, RB long OH tliuro oxiets a Hingln voluiiio of o^nnouM iliat wc 
have not read, so long slmll wo nave a book that will alford as 
more lively reading thnn liis lui-t novel. W o do not iirctend to 
have read Itayimiid IlHher^jo tUrougli. We are hut men, and 
sloop will weigh our eyelids doAvn. Tluire was a mystery in the 
story — a room that wan shut up in the year 1780. and opened at 
tho end of the third volume. The author has aoue hiN best to 
make his readers curiouA nh^ml this romu. We fi>r owr part 
should have been well content Iff Imve hud tho third volume of 
Ur^nnUl HfilhfrfffC senlwl up like th»‘ rnimi for eighty years or so. 
lu fart the stoiy would ha\e Uri) quite as intenwtiug, HJJii w’arcely 
less inltdligible, if Mr. Kiugshjy had forgotten thnt It requirod a 
third volume to bring it l(i hii end. 


CnARLE.S IIOWARI), KARL OF CABLISU:.* 

C harles HCiWAUD, thf? test l^arl of Cturli^le, so Ciwitefi 

on tho ItestorRtif)u of tJhartes IL, had come of «)K>«tty 
after the execution of Charles i. ; headheriHi to the pubiio order m 
ihioga which he f»uad oxiHiiiur, eutiirfni the ttnn;)r, and becttUto 
attached to Oliver Cromwell, who much courted this wealthy scioik 
of on ancient noble family of the North. Howard ms piaHcraiid- 
aon in the nuun line of Lfi»rd William Uowarfl, the “ Halted WUL" 
Ha WM the bair of gmal i^tetes in EsseJti VorkHliice, OumberJand, 
WaatfBcriidand. iHuSom, and Northumbsfland. Ha teught, and. 


* A Mdaiwn Tkm Kmt m rk e fram Ae SUiand Aftpetik U* 

vrSr qf Muiwpufe m Khtg Sm/kn^ and tie Ktaff «/ 
terjhmm he the iSight Han. m Hurl of Curtiulr. m thvjtfarn 
jllto cad by an Sliffniisni m (he EmhoMit^r ami put/ltehcd 
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M * yottPg iBuuii mined diatinction under OromweQ at the hatUe 
of Woioeeter. Cromwell called him in 1653 to the Baiebonea 
Convention to reprosent the four Northern oountiee^ and he took 
hia amt in that aaaombly. He waa made Captain of the liife 
Ouard to the Protector. He waa elected member for Cumberland 
in Cromwell’s Parliaments of 1654 and 1656. He waa one of 
Crpmweirs major-generals ; ho was one of Oromwell’a pecis. He 
was not only made a member of Cromwell’s Second House, and so 
one of his peers, but special titles of peerage were conferred on 
him by the Protector, wno in all the <laYS of his power created 
only two viscounts and one baron, and who^nado Charles Howard 
Baron Oilsland and Viscount Howard of Morpeth. 

In a fomous speech, violently attacking Cromwell and his House 
of Poors, made by Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the following vituperative description of one of tlie 
j^rs is suj^osed to be intenacd for Charles Howard, no~worth 
Imng thou^t to be a pun on Naworth, one of his Northern posses- 
sions, still belonging to his descendant. Natlianicl Fiennes, sou of 
Viscount Saye and Sole, having been first vituperated, then comes 

the second, a person of as little sense as honesty, preferred for no 
■o^er reason than his no-worth, his no-conscience, except dieating 
Jus ihther of all ho had was thought a virtue by nim who. by sad 
experience, wo j^d|.hfttJl^.donijL,4^ft..j^ hisjiiotner — his 

^untty/^-Tlie particulars of this alleged luifiUdHtonduct,' if |he 
/maracter applies to Howard, are not linown. In the reign of" 
Charles II. Shaftesbury and Carlisle wore for several years close 
political associates. 

After the death of Oliver Cromwell Howard was one of the 
a^ouB supporters and advisors of Itichard, until power fell from 
him. He was foremost in counselling Kichard to resist the AVallbig- 
ford House officers, and undertook, if Richard would authorize 
him, to make them yield by force. Richard declined the advice, 
^d fell, Howard was now deprived of his regiment. lie eagerly 
joined Monk in bringing about the Restoration, and was soon 
conspicuously rewarded. lie was a tneinber of the Convention 
Parliament which lestorod Charles ; he was made it Privy 
Councillor j be was appointed one of the Special Coinniissioners for 
^e trial of the regicides. Ho was created, on the occasion of the 
OoronatioUj in scornful confiniiatiun of Cromwell’s previous 
creations, Baron Dacre of Qilsland, and Viscount Howard of 
Morooth, with the addition of the higher title of lOarl of 
OarCsle. The devoted servant of the Cromwells had suddenly be- 
come the enihusiaBtic follower of Charles II. ; his wealth and 
position made him important for the restored Monarchy as before 
for Cromwell ; and engaging personal qualities and easy manners 
probably disarmed in his case, os in that of Adiiiirul Mimtagu, 
now created Earl of Sandwich, the criticism and abuse which have 
beeu so freely lavished on Monk and on Ashley Cooper. 

Bishop Burnet, who in one pasHiige says that ho learnt much 
about Cromwell from Lord Carlisle, and says in another that ho 


mw a nigu proiession 01 religion, to tlie j>itch of praying 4>..a 
preaching in their meetings; but after the Restoration lie 
that oil' and ran into a course of vice” {Own 7 Vmc, i. 49 Vj jj^ 
was selected by the Kiug in 1663 to proceed on special 
to Muscovy, Sweden, and Honiiiark. These • e 

^nidbUiiti rm lent by the Czar of Muscovy and the Kings of Sweden 
and Denmark; and in the cose of the Czar of Muscovy, the Am- 
baasador was charged with the special business of obtaining tlie 
renewal of the privilege of the English Company of Merchjints at 
Arcl^gel of trading there without payiuoiit of any duty. This 


Archangel of trading there without payiuoiit of any duty. This 
ancient privilege had been taken away by the prestmt Czar to 
punish tne Elfish merchants for sympathy with the rebellion and 
^^eoution of CjharUm I. The Russian Embassy to London in the 
reviouB year had beeu received with groat pomp and ceremony. 

A.iiawinrl Kiiit a niirl .lYnATiai\TA 


llie Earl of Carlisle carried with him a great triun and expensive 
equipage, thus described in an account of his embassies publisbod 
by one of bis atteudants i-— 

His train ooiuiiHlcd of near foursiMre persons, amongst which ho had ten 

S ‘*Bmon,si.\ pages, two trnnlpi't^ nuu twelve footmen. He had also a 
sin, w>verul interpreters, a chirurgeon, six muNiciana, besides many 
imen that were vary necomry in Mujwovy. And forasmuch «s his 
Excellence was to U'gin that way the oiivlo of his embassies fto the end he 
might come back by Liclland iiito Sweden, by Sweden into Denmark, and 
foom theneo come into England), before his departure he provideil liintiicdf of 
all such necessary tilings as Kussia could scuive ntfuid. So that, iH’sidea tim 
iiveiiss which were innuo at London, he was also fuivvd to provide himself 
lof and ohaim, and evon of all kitchen movables, only the chimney ex- 
cepted, and that would havo been, too, most serviceable in several places. 

Lord Carlisle was accompanied by his Countess, and also by his 
oldest son, Viscount Morpeth, about sovontoen years old. The 
Countess gave birth to a eon at Copenhagen, while Lord Oarlisla 
was discharging there the last of his embassies, and the King and 
Queen of Denmark and the Prince Royal were sponsors at the 
baptism. The famous Andrew Marvell, member for Hull and the 
firiend of Milton, was taken by Lord Carlisle as secretary of his 
embassies, and he obtained leave iVom bis constituents to accept 
tbe post. The Rev. Mr.^Grosart, the last editor and biographer ol 
Marvell has erroneously assumed that Marvell was author of the 
ndnute and interesting account published of Lord Oarlirie’s cm- 


minttte and interesting account puDusiied ot iiord uarnsie s em- 
bassies 1 there is conclusive internal evidence to the oonttoiy (pp. 
6 and 23 ), The author signa bimself G. M. Mr. Gxoeart, sp^- 
iimiM if mmll’s authorship were a certainty, saysi first 

toMt the impress of Maryeu fe on all” The auAor a cnlti- 


\ vated man and a eeholar : but from firet to last thsie is no sign of 
t Msrvellb vivadly end wit. The vbhuiiie oontebie oidy one fad- 
: dent of intensit fa camieadon with Marvall’s biosm^. On one 
I occasion, in Swedish territory, Marvell, finding one 

of his waggoners, put a pistol to his head, which roused e mob 
’ agamst him and endangered the party, and required the ombae- 
sador’s pacific interforenoe (p. 430). Marvell’s Lotiii schdaidiip 
was probably the reason c^his selection to he* secretary, Lora 
Carlisle’s notes to^ the Muscovite Government being invariaUy 
translated into Latin. Lord Macaulay has made the of'*' 

referring to a French translation of the account of Lord- Oarlisle’a 
Embassies, published at Amsterdam in 1672, as the origmal'work, 
and calling the English original, published in 1669, a translation 
from the r jcnch. 

B^ond a reception at Moscow of barbaric splendour, intended 
for Muscovite display more than for respect to thuKing of England, 
Lord Oarlislo was treated with much indignity in Russia, and 
failed to obtain whatever he asked. In Sweden and Denmaik he 
was honourably treated. The Czar of Muscovy sent quickly after 
him, when ho left Moscow, an envoy to tbo Court of London to 
complain of his conduct ; but the barbaric cunuinff, anrogauoe, and 
mendacity were well understood by Charles IL, who entirely 
approved of Lord O^lisle’s proceedings. Carlisle was sent again 
to Sweden on a special embassy in 1665, to cany the Garter to the 

Lord Carlisle’s Wealth doubtless made him specially useful for 
tluMo expensive embassies of State, and, though an eager polhician, 
lie probaoly had more pleasure in diplomatic employment than in 
regidar political service at homo, lie joined, as a peer of Parlia- 
ment, in tbe opposition to Clarendon which determined that 
Chancellors fall, and he was afterwards prominent in endeavours, 
led by Buckingham, who succeeded as Prime Minister, to break the 
power of the Duke of York, Clarendon’s father-in-law. One of 
Buckingham’s schemes was to divorce the King from his Queen 
on account of her barrenness, and so iin|>eril tbe Duke of York's 
succession. Another more sure w^ny of attaining this last object 
was to induce the King to declare a marriage with the Duke of 
Monmouth’s mother. Carlisle and Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury, are said to have been the fii^^t to propose to the King, 
as early ns 1668, this legitimization of Monmouth. Chwlisle otlered 
to bring forward tbo matter in the House of liortls (Burnet's Otn/ 
Timely i. 261, Maepberson’s Original IVpers, i. 46, Dublin edition, 
1775). This was in 1668. The King rofusod the advice, but it 
xvns iliought to be not disagreeable to him. C'arlisle nnd Shaftes- 
bury Renewed the advice in 1673, when the King met them with a 
more stem refusal. But they arc said thi^n to have told the Kiug 
that, wumld he but say ho was married to Monmouth's mother, 

of James II., 

k^90, Macpherson’sOigiiml Pojiors, i. 72). Op]x/ 8 ifittta* 4 p^^c 
I J)iiko of York seems to have been Carlisle's ruling idea. After (nc " 
break-up of the Cabal Ministry, nnd {Shaftesbury’s dismissal 
from* the Cbaucellorebip, Carlisle was prominent in organizi^ in 
the Houw of Lords a Parliamentary Opposition to tbe King's 
Govornment. Sbaftesbarj’, 1 lolles, Halifax, Salisbury, and Folcoh- 
bridgo were his principal assiadates. They met for some time at 
llolles’s house (Uuvigny, March 6, 1674' in Archives of Frtsncli 
Foreign Ofiice, ]..ettor8 to Williamson, Febrmivy 28, 1674), Popery 
was now inextricably associated with the Duke of York's succes- 
sion ; he was a declared Roman Catholic, and had just married for 
second wife, amid national indignation, a Roman Catholic princess. 
The Parliamentary session of .lanuory 1674 opened with vigorous 
etVorla in the House of Lords against the sproad of I’opery in the 
Royal Fauiilv and the nation. Lord Salisbury moved that the 
Duke of 'i^ork’s children should bo educated in the reli{riou of the 
Church of Engird, and Lord Carlisle seconded this motion. 
Lord Carlisle further moved for a Bill to prevent tho King and 
other members of tho Royal Family from marrying without the 
consent of Parliament. In tbe discussion of this Bill Lords Carlisle 
and Halifax proposed that the penalty of disobedience should bo 
I exclusion from the succession ; tho I!arl of Peterborough declared 
this a horrid notion,” nnd Shaftesbury replied that it was not 
so horrid,” and declared that be supported it, ** not as a thing he 
I desired should look backwainl but forward, and for which there 
had been precedents” (Maepherson’s Original Papers, i. 73, 4). 
l^arliament was prorogued on February 24, and did not meet 
again till April 1675. Shortly before this meeting Shalles- 
bury addressed a letter to the Earl of Carlisle, which was 
I printed, ^d served as a political manifesto of the Oppo- 
sition Shaftesbury complamed in this letter of the Kuigb 
unwillinimess to meet Parliament, and counselled that a new Par- 
liament Snould be demandeil. He angrily cotumented on Tumours 
busily spread that he intended to return to — 

I am ssbomed [he wrote] I was thoaght so easy a fbol by thorn who 
ebould know me tetter ; but I assure your lordship Uiere is noplsioe or oon- 
^ttion Will invite roe to Court during this ParlUuiMRili not until I see 
the Sing thinks frequent Parliaments as mneh his fatmt as they are 
the peopie’e rights ; for until then 1 can neither se rys the, .K ing as I 
WDUid^ nsr think a great place safr enough for a second 

SliaiWbmy desired Lord Carlisle to c<faimuhSfiixtoJhdto sentiments to 
rdaunt, the Earl of Salisbuiy, Lord SW^hridge, and 
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aiBongn an tbeftr old fiiiadi»aU Mioto to tw lnhm the lUri 
atemST i»Sd» to toobIvo his poofton, the Lm Beikelqr to dlno with 
frffifl Tnioiim* t but tbit LOM ViMoont Falci^beig, like the nobleman in 
^ *‘the Qoawd, went away aonMlbb for he bad a gruX office at Court, But 
1 dartw hot of dlTtaig yon a better account of them next Beceion i for it 1» 
not pondt^ when tiny coneider that CromwoQ’a nu^jor-geiieral, eon-in-law, 
and Mend should think to find their account amonget men that set 
no on such a bottonL— (** Letter ftom a Person of Quality to hU Friend in 
the Country/* wrongly attributed to Locke, but written under Shafteabur}* s 
dioUtion.) e 

Money thoie is no reoaon for auppoeing that Oarlislo neodod 
or cared for, but he was not insunsible to the King's fovour, 
and he liked foreign travel and a distiuguiahod position abroad. 
B^op Burnet says of liini that '*be loved to bo popular, and yet to 
ksep up an interest at Oourt, and eo was apt to go forward and 
baetwaid in pnblio aflhirs." He was appointed in 1678 Governor 
of Janialca, in sucoession to Lord Yaugnan. Ho was thus absent 
from Bogland during the early days of the Popish Plot and conse- 
quent commotion. ^But he relumed fVom Jamaica in S^tomber 
1^0, shortly before the trial of his kinsman, William llowfl^, 
Viscount Stafford, a victim of the Popish Plot toy. Carlisle 
•lied with his old political allies, and was one of four Howards, 
IrififiinAw of Stafford, in the House of Lords, who voted in the 
maiori^or his condemnation. He afterwards, with his brothei> 
In-Iaw, Thomas Lord Howard of Eaerick, vainly endoavoure<l to 
procure a commutation of the seutenco from death to banishment 
forliib. This proposal being rejected by the House of Lords, 
Carlisle and Howard of Eserick oDtained permimuon to visit Lord 
Stafford in the Tower, in the presence of a warder.* Bishoo 
Burnet was with Stafford when Carlisle entered. It was Stafford's 
hope that he might yet obtain a pardon by making revelations to 
the House of Lords, and he desired liord Carlisle to curry a 
message to the House that whenever they would send for him he 
would discover all ho knew. He was immediately sent for, and he 
acottsod Shaftesbury of having early in the reign oncourn^d the 
Homan Catholics to hope for a toleration. It need not 1 m) said 
that toleration is one thing and empire another. Statrurd was 
sent back to the Tower, and he was executed. The Duke of York 
regarded Carlisle's intervention os an endeavour to obtain from 
•Stafford accusations of himself, and he also accused* Burnet of 
having tho same object. It appears tliat Stafford had made over- 
tures to leading opponents of lue lioman Caliiolics, to tho Earl of 
Essex, Lord Bussell, and Sir William Jones, encouraging them to 
expect that he would seriously compromise the Buko of York. 
Burnet got also into bad odour with Shaftesbury (Burnet s Own 
Time^ L 493*4i Life of James IL, i,, 639). 

Lord Carlisle died in 1684, at tho ago of ffft^-six. A daughter, 
Li^ Mary Fenwick, raised 0 monument to his memory in York 
Minster; on which sno affectionately recorded that he was not 
more distinguished by the nobility and antiquity of his family than 
he was by the sweetness and affability of a natural channi ng temper, 
which being improved by the peculiar ornament of solid greatness, 
courage, justice, generosity, and a public spirit, mode him a great 
blessing to the age and nation wherein he lived *, in business he 
was sagacious ana diligent, and in war circumspect, steady, and 
Intrqiia ; in council wise and penetrating; and though his character 
may secure him a place in the annals of fame, yet tho ffliol piety 
of a daughter mav be allowed to dedicate this monumental pillar 
to Us memo^.” He had not been a commanding statoamnu, but ho 
had exercised the influence of his wealth and rai^ for the principles 
of liberty, and had discharged with honour the duties of foreign 
and colonial employments. The title has continued in unbroken 
Buooestton to our own times. The distinctions of tho Earls of 
Oiiliile culminated in the last Earl, the seventh of the line, who 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland after along and consistent political 
career, and whose public life was adorned and illustrated by 
scholMiliip, literature, and exemplary virtue. 


GUABDS AND LINE.* 

W E have before us examples of two entirely different mothods 
jof treating the same subject It is desirable that a record 
diould exist of the aervieea of eve^ regiment in tho army, and 
that^ if possibly that record should be compiled by some present 
or pMt member of the corps. But although nowadays every 
num, woman, snd^ Umoet said, child/ia ready to write a 

book, there is an infinite variety of ways of wiidi^. and nothing 
ia more rare than the talent whkffi can hit the happy mean 
between the brief barren aotnmacy and the heavy digested 
BUffii ofdetrils. These rernttkim sonested by a comparison 
between the hiatorieei tei^ of tlm 35th Be^ineat and ttot of 
the Grenadier Guards, which ^veb<^ been lately published. In 

our viaw, the first of theae booke is too short and the second 
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too long. But at the seme time tve must admit that A ticMr 
whiidi ia not a good history in itbitl mixj be valuable as matsaUt 
from which history may be written ; ana if means qm be 
pay for a sumptuous publication, let the Oniu^ profit by this 
example of thrir undeniable aupmority ia oommand of mon^ 
over the Line. 

The Ongm end Hidory of tktt Fbr$t or Ormutditt GiMirdi,how» 
ever written, must be dee]^ intarasting, nor is it any repntooh to 
liout-Qenoial Sir F. W. Hamilton to say that he has ap^ed 
himself with laborious industry to every accessible source (a in** 
formation. This rc^meut has almost the longest record of any in 
the service, only vimding, we boliovo, to the ut Hoyek, which nh 
present the Bcottish Gu^ of the Kings of France, and to the 3rd , 
iluffs, which wore originally raised for the service of the Statwh 
General of Holland ; and it has uecetMssrily shared in sll tho great 
military events of English liistory during the hist two centuries, It 
fought at Stovnkirk and Landon under King 'William 111 ., at 
Blenheim, Ilamillies, Oudenarde, ami Malpli^uet, undor Marl- 
borough, and at Foutenoy, Waterloo, and Inkermann. It 
numbers among its colonels AlarlborougU and WdllSngton. In the 
soldiora' battles, as they may eoually be called, of Pontenoy and 
Inkermann, it bore a distinguisued port, and on both oocasioim it 
helped to win from French generals toe admission that Britisb 
infantry had done what their own could not do. There is tome 
similarity also in tho lossous that may be drawn from these two' 
campaigns:-^ 

llio evili of divided counsels had hwn so snpsroiit in the last csmuslgn. 
that the allied Fuwvn concurred in the necessity of having one head, and 
all agreed in tho selection of the Duke of Cumberland sa captain-general uf 
the forces iu Flanders [in i74Sj* B«> was young— only Iwt'inty-four— brave, 
energetic, and honest; and, although a 
both with officers and luou. 
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His military capacity was adequate to that which aoldioia weaiy 
of tronch-work desired at Babastopol. to have a go in at tho d— -d 
nlaco, and bo done with it,” A tad gcneml, providoil ha bo wao- 
lute, is bettor than two good ones, and if the Duke of Camberland 
had been supported by his whole army as he was by the British 
infantry, ho would probably have won tho battle against superior 
numbers, and in deffanco of all rules of art. But it wan a pity tliat 
such fine soldiers should not have boon mon* skilfully commanded. 
In 1742 died Lieut.-Oolonel Lettlor of the ist Guards. He was one 
of five private soldiers who swam to cut the drawbridge-chain at 
the siege of Lille, imdcr Marlborough and Eugene, throe of whom 
were killed. He survived and was proiuotKl, and rimiained in the 
regimeut thirty-four years, as a memorial of a time when it was 
fortunate as well os brave. 

About the same time a corps of Highlandors rtM'cntly raisf'd was 
brought to J^ondon, and on a rumour that they wun> t4) be sent 
abroad one hundred and tiffy of them inutiuiea, took aims, and 
marchod off* towanls Hcotland. They were pursiuHl and oompellod 
to surrender in Northamptonshire, and tho ringlomlers wcie con- 
ducted under an escort 01 (.luardsU* the Tower, ami iifterwaids oxe- 
puted. The greater number rejoin wl their bat talioii and went with it 
under T^ord Hemple to Flanders, where it served w'ith groat distinc- 
tion at Foiilenoy and elsewhere, and became known ns tlio 42nd liogi- 
ment. If it could only have btnm explained to these linrdy mutuioers 
that the Duke of Oumlierland would leml them to Imttle as often as 
they chose to follow, they might have ))roferred to die at FoUtonoy 
insieafl of on Tower Iliii. Tne simple tactics of the J.hiko are wsU 
describiHl as follows:— Tbe foilure of the at tuck u[Km the 
Fort d’Eu, as well as the second one upon Fontenoy, and tho loss 
of the Dutch against tho right of Uio French lines, lind roused the 
anger of the Duke, who swore that he would 'carry the position 
cost what it might.” The attacks upon the fianks were regarded 
at tho outset as essential preliminaries to the attack upon the 
centre, but these attacks having failed, the general was all the 
more determined that the attack upon the c<3ntie should be made. 
One is reminded of Capaneus in tho play boasting that if the 
Gods willed ho would tako Thebes, ana if the Gods did not 
will he would take it all the same. UnfortunaUdy, however, 
tho Gods, with the of Marshal Saxo, were too much for 
the British Capaneus. l^o Dulm of course bad been in tho hottest 
fire, but while his gallantry was applauded, Ids judgment was 
condemned, for the attack had been conducted iu tho rashest 
manner, and in oppoeition to all the rules of war.” Yet from a 
regimental point of view the defeat of FonU;noy may be rt^gardod 
as equal to a victory. 

A remarkable exploit was performed by the Gmirds in 1703, 
when they were again serving on nearly tlio same grountl, under 
another Prince of the same House, prolific rather in soldiers 
than in generals, the Duke of York. Jri IJfty v«*ars the dress 
of the Guards had not improved. The loosi^ coat and flapped 
waistcoat uf 1745 please the modem eye much more than the 
tight-fitting garments of 1793, and it appc»ars that dress maybe 
typical of discipline, which in the latter lialf of tho eighteenth 
centusy was very severe without being particularly efficient. The 
conduct of the Guards ia commendea W all generals in all 
campaigns, but the army ganeiully was addicted to disordei\ for 
which the only twofmiiid remedy, alike under the Duke of T^k 
and under Wellington, was flogging* It would be interesting 
to know what was the practice in this respect under Marl- 
borough, of whom Maea^y grudgingly says that cruelty was not 
among kw viosA . We soq^c. but It would bo difficult to prove, 
lAat sevsri^ of punislisiieDt mcressed during that pari of the 
Afdightasnih eantury which was not pfirtieularly gJorifms. There 
4 ilm order of this paiiod that any smdiw of the Guards on doty 
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la LonfloB who eomaiiiited efirtaia imgidaiiftlia ia ixom rfiould 
neoite soo lashea. But, tn th« aiM hand, thaie aoBiocs 
0ip(7«doevtaiajpnvil6gei,tiow«l^ among whiohwM that 
of woiiking in plain clothm for him in the coal tme. In Flandere 
their auptirioritj to otto troops ia treneh<work waa ascribed to 
this experienco, to which also they owed the name of ^^coai- 
tovera/* llioy did in London many of the duties of police, and 
their iirirfaoffranoe and diaention in dealing with the mob are 
repeatedly commended. At Lineellee, where three battalions of 
Guards defeated twelve battalions of newl^-nused French troops 
in the soldiers, instead of killing theur opponents when they 
got, into tile redoubt, rather treated them as a mob in London, 
strildiig them with their hsts, and mlling out, ^^Let him 
aJkme ; the little animal ean*t do much harm.” The Duke of 
York was os well served as the Duke of Cumberland 
had been by his country’s troops, but ho failed <^nally in 
evoking and directing the energy of confodorate armies. The 
highest eivil and milita^ ability was needed to make one of these 
campaigns suecessful. a to William HI. had the former, but not 
the latter. The Dukes of Oumberlancl and York had not much of 
either. Alarlborough and Wtdlington 'were fully endowed with 
both. Yet under all theso leaders the Guards and the DriUsh 
troops generally did their duty. They were equal to either 
fortune ; they showed the way to victory and prevented defeat from 
becoming rum. Immediately after the affair at Lincelles the alHes 
laid siege to Dunkirk, and an officer of the First Guards was 
wounded on the same ground as that occupied by the Koyal Itegi- 
mnnt of Guards in 1658 at the battle of the Downs. This Iloyal 
Bwmo^ of Guards was formed by King Charles II. in blandem 
borore his restoration, and it fought for S|)uin against France, which 
had the support of CromwoU. It was afterwards amalgamated 
with a raiment raised in England at the Itcstoratiou, and thus the 
First or Grenadier Regiment of Guards was formed. The Cold- 
streams were General Monk’s regiment, and the Fusiliers were a 
Scotch regiment of Guards. It would be impossible, however, in 
5 tingle article, to do justice to the long and varied services of 
the First Guards, and we propose therefore to return to them 
hereafter. 

The Hutoriml Memoir of the 35M JHoynl Suwex JRemtnent of 
Toot is contained in one small unpretending volume which con- 
trasts strongly with the three bulky and handsome volumes which 
record the services of the Grenadier Guards. The editor perti- 
nently oaks why Quebec ” should not bo seen on the colours of the 
talents that fought there ; and, indeed, he and the historians 
of other rmments may well complain that their great deeds have 
become, with the lapse of time and the accumulation of newer 
glories, more than half-foigotten thijw. Yet one memory is 
common to the 35th Regiment and to the Grenadier Guards ; they 
both shared the defeat and captivto wliich an Ptolish force, com- 
manded by the French F^arl of Cmlway. incurred at Almanza at 
the hands of the English Duke of BerwicK, commanding a Franco- 
l^nish army. It is strani^ that from the same family of Churchill 
should have sprung both Marlboroi^h and one of the ablest leaders 
of the side opposea to him. An English oflicer who was among 
the many prisoners taken at Almanza told bis captors, If you 
will change generals, wo will fight you over again.” This may be 
compared with the story of a iWarian tolling the Crown J*nnce 
that if they had him for loader thov could i^aaily IxMit those 
rascally Prussians. At the battle of (Jueboc the 35111 Regiment 
won the white plume for its galiantry in chargiug the Roussillon 
Regiment of Grenadiers. This white |)lume it wore until it ceRsed 
to wear hats in i8cx>, and now there is nothing to commeinomto 
its ahore in Wolfe^s momentnmi viciorr. This is hard, we 
observe that the First Guards are called Groimdiers in memory 
of their defeat of the F^encli Imperial Gimni at Waterloo. 
Tbe 35th was one of the first regiineuts sent to America in 1775, 
and it showed its bravery and discipline in the bloody biittlo 
wUch fi (Uined nothin at Bunker’s Hill. The light company 
, b*vi^ lost all its oincers and non-comniissioned otHcers, lui old 
soldier, vWhoso name, as was top c-ommon in those times, has not 
' beoQvpretoved, stepped out and took command. The Greuadier 
;,oiiniat^ had only five men left untouched. The n^nient bore a 
^stinguish^ part und<tf the Duke of York in the fi'uitless bnttles 
of Bergen and flgmont^ and some of its officors winro rew^arded for 
their ooiidnctt ot Jletgen by removal to the F'irst Guards, by whoso 
side they bad valiantly fought and pAinfiilly retreated. * A part 
> of &e repraeut shared in the battle of Maida, which, comin^j^me- 
diabtiy slier Aiisterlitz and Jena, surprised and reaastured Europe 
by showing that French infimtry were not hiviucible. It may not 
perhaps be presumptuous to renuirit that in ihia^ which wns a real 
viotoiy, the British troops had no alliea. In 1807, ohuoat exnotiy 
one hundred years after the leginieut was to pieces at 
Ahnanza, it sufl'ered heavy loss m the imfartmtate expeditiosi 
ts' Alexandria. One of its companiee was sunroundod and 
destroyed by Tiwkitii cavidxy at El Hiamct. The men had 
been asked whether th<^ would rcrirunt, bat they answered that 
thqr would sooner fight it out than ahkndoii their wounded 
oomxades. The r^^bnent lost, half its by the Walchcren 

limr, and It was emtoyed in the daring but nneueceetiol otten^ 
tdi^tobnae Bergen-o]^>om, where many of the First Quar^ were 
titeV^ers. On the day of Watevloo the rud battalion of the 
in^he 4th divitiim at Mol, on the extrama i^ght 
thal^Hfidi. army, ytimre it sustiiiaed tm low, idthough oeovpyto a 
pto estodlifkl to the security of Britseek. This battimofi iltotodp 
jBUunlmd into Faria The regimto was in Indtiitdhtringtiie ttno^tay^ 
ami hy m^oue ill luck shared hn an tfi^ondueted a^ dhuiilmia^ 


ai&ir Bflw Ajtowdtich hew a. stsoag 
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neyed saying toat it deserved, although it comd noiucmtoMk*W» 
cess. It h aa s h a w d laigaly in eervices where the vatenrflf t hainu Ba r 
contended hopohaslyegniarttl^eoldnessof altoandtibetoW^ 
of Mmietenaiid geasomk Its fortune was tu he pre s ent it ||is 
defeats, but absent from the victoriee, of the Guards. But not 
the less do ha short and siai^e annsJs dssprve a place by the sNb 
of the long and spienSd record with which we have oiaiied ih 
iTo he wmtUmmtL) 


m MOTHEB AND I.* 

l^HATEVEB other quaHty the author of John 

V f OeiUletnanf may possess, no one can deny her sonieiiiatiy in 
sentimontalism. She )• to lady novelto what Dr. Geoige 
Macdonald is to the men who follow that ealHng which Mr. Henry 
Kingsley calls the ** quaint trade ” ; and it wcMild be imMMMtifie, to 
find anything more utterly unreal than the world resoitijig ton 
the labours of each. That sickly strain of moral solf-conaeioiianeia 
which penetrates the whole structure of the heroes and beitBDM lihs 
dry-rot in wood is as much the literary characteristic of the oiie 
as of the other ; and the posiurto for simpl^ty, oharaoterifitie of 
a oertain class of girls wno say doubtful things aaivefy and than 
look out of the comeis of their eyes ashsnee to see the effect thi^ 
have produced, is also part of the play. In My Mot^ and I the 
heroine, Khna Picardy, surpasses her predeceesoie in this mofol 
self-cousciousnesa, this artificial simplicity. She is a poetic vertion 
of that iomous little Tommy 'Tucker, when he put m his thumb 
and pulled out a plum, and said, What a good dboy am . 11 ” 
<< What a good girl am 1 1 what a pretty girl I what an innooeirL 
faithful, loving, high-minded girl I what a delightful daughter 1 
was, so childish and kittenish, yet so obedient and dutiful withal ; 
and what a charming wile I would have made, Imeeliug at my 
husbands feet, and worshipping him all the days of my li&!^ 
This is the litany of sedf-praise which runs on as an undertone 
while Khna lisps over the facto of her life’s hiatonr; and those 
must be very dense-witted who do not hoar it. All through the 
book there is a visihle efibrt to make the reader accept this over- 
Btrained sentimentalism as nobleness of feeling, this stilted im- 
possibility of morality as the ustural outcome of a beautiful and 
sublime soul. We scarcely think that Mrs. Craik has succeeded 
in her endeavour. To our mind, and we think wo may speak for 
fill who toko a masculine and conunon-sense view of things, 
she has signally failed to produce anything loveable or voluau^ 
because she has failed to produce anything r^y human* For oil 
this wo make no doubt there will be a large follovring of sohofd- 
girls and millinei's’ apprentices to whom Ebna Picardy will be the 
pink of porfectiou, (to her manner of being the most exquisite 
tdnd of tuing possible to imil humanity, wiui principles too ofta 
shaky and eartn-stoined. 

Tlio story is simple iu the extrome, and the plot is not motii 
more substantial than a fioating shred uf gossamer. It is nigh to 
invisible, «Uniig merely the record of how a beautifbl young 
girl of seventeen &lls iu love, unasked, with a comparative^ 
elderly cousin; how, in the beginning of this love, and be&za 
she is fully conscious of her own feminga, she refuses the od* 
dn^sBi^s oi' a highly ehgible aspirant, but one whose character ia flo 
slightly sketched as to he practically a nullity ; how, when Couain 
Gonmil pleads for this friend of Lis, she becomes aware that tiit 
loves him, the said cousin, and him otiy, and, changing one of her 
rings to the third finger, marries herself to him so firmly that fdie 
is able to say^ Now nobody need attempt to many me any mcaa”; 
the (uMpiel Uung that she remains true to her soiitaiy spousala ia 
her lite s end w hen he is dead, never able to wake fixim a g^Ts dream 
to H woman's reulity,aiul holding sa iinanswerHblo the argument, 
long ogu. umroly oocause I loved him, I had felt as if already 
mmTUHi, how umch more so now, when nothing could ever 
to change this fcMiling, or make my h»ve for him a sin P ” V , 

To be sure she finals out by her cousin’s will, when too late and 
all is over, that “ he had alwaVs loved her,’’ which gives tome 
slight J lift titicAtion for her cra/e ; though men do not in genito record 
in thoir wills the nmomus deckmtioh which they had forborne to 
make by honest sptMich while yet there was time, and thoughtto 
a vague expreatiou of alfectiou as tins might mean only the 
fmttemal, or rather paternal, filling on thepait of Oousm OottB#; 
For, indeed, our liuro seems to be rather mourning fiov Ua ofni 
lost lov 4 , oae A^es, than warming to a new object 
We tui^ accept it as certaiu, because the aidto ao iftods ob io 
accept It, that he docs lo^e Elnia, but he shows ibia ih>lbii 
the ahadowy way consistent with the general tone ^ J - '^ *^ * -* • 
p^tading boo^ which, we ventms to Ahikf rt/ 
toriatotdiy^ wsy. Take the scene among the'aalto% 
empstim jieaiest to an tmderstandiiig^thak • ^ 

iwhidii Ehna allows herself a land of tSm 
it had .to ended m an ofibr, with i ; 
ahe had said anytiuog ia g 
with you, 
liav^to to to him tort 
Imd it hsi 

Wto liie, and wNliito, to 

young 
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mM lm» widi lH» f(o<w taoM van^hmam than At 

liMki 90 v oy ttw AiptML^ YSroiiU Mijr oltiiv 

Oflttibar Itetr ibe cue lAo iiail irfUtoB » mftU libMj«fiiIi of im* 
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wo iiiM^iie4 Bodb ^ oMttiod of looo-makuigr It ia aboat 
^ tiib modt logiibrioua %ad tenaturtl ttiot 'we have mat read 
of; certainly m aooor Iteard of eudh a etyle of voomg in 
Ml life; and any otto gaf than Elnia womd have Mooted 
the sped»al eomnariaon of hM* ftoeh and fervid life to the 
mem memory of tne dead^ and have thought henelf worth more 
in her own pononalify than aa a simple remnider of another. The 
t mottet Bflhn. Pioardy^ who had namraUfy hoped fbr more tenable 
MnHs than iWm the soggMtive whhdi she had 

to paroeuie fer her loveHM daughter, ** looka down and siffhs " 
whmi the two come hadt aa they weol^ and ahe sees that no deei* 
•tvo meaeam have been tahva^ It was the hut chaaoe, the forlorn 
hopoj, ,liar€oiism Oonrad is off to India for a furthw service of 
thiodyem, and they part to-ra^t. How that parting is managed 
EhnaPica]^, or rathm the anmor, shall tell us in hw own words, 
miey have reiarned home, rather silently /’ no wonder, from the 
map manguS of ^o rains, and Mrs. Piooidy is urging Cousin 
Oonrad ** to avoid the ridt of a cold night nde," and set off for 
Bath at 0008 

M We miui tay goCMl-bve at last, and perhaps it is best after aU to Say it 
gniekly,** I hearo hor (dU him, in an undertone. Her voire tiemblsd, the 
asm stood in hor eyes. For me, 1 never etined or wept 1 was os aOU as 


** Ton. are right," aaswersd he, rising. ** Good-bye, and God blast you. 
Thai is all ono needs to soy.** Tukingher hand, he kissed iL Then glancing 
at me, he asked her— my mother only— ^ May 1 7 ** 

She bout her heod in assent. Crossing the room, ho ciimo ami kissed me, 
mioe on fbrohoad, and onoe— oh, thank (JkHl, just that om*s !— on my 
nmitli. Where I keep H— that kiss ol his— till 1 con ghru it Uaok to fatin 
in Paradise. 

For in this world I nevor saw my Cousm Conrad mom 
8o far as we oan gueaa at what is novor distinctly stated, it 
eaems that the teaaona for Oouain Ooiirad*a reticence are, in the 
felt dace, a sense of his own oompantive age, and in the 
asoond, a wish to mve Elnia time to know her own mind, and soe 
moDB of the wotla than she baa done. If he goes back to India 
now for throe yeara, when he ratunis Eltna will m one*«nd-iwen^ ; 
at which age it ia aaaiimed that she will come into posseasion of 
this aame knowledge of har own mind, aa well aa that other, know- 
ledge of the world, aa of the inheritance due on her majority. 
But why any aane man in love with a pretty girl, and aeeiDg her 
evident love for him, ahould not take the goods the gods have 
jmvided for him, make her and hiraaelf happy— jpoes the shade of 
Agnes — ^protect her ftxnn painfel contingeDcies, give her mother a 
comfortable home, and do well for her mind ond life generally, is a 
mystery of Quixotism known only to Klma and her author. If 
tnote are, as we know there are, dangers for beautiful young women 



uely almost a duty In Cousiu Oonrsid to enaure the safety 
tweet continuance of Elma's gracious virtues while be had the | 
time and opportunity, and not to sacrifleo the reality for a 
dream, the practical and valuable for so much moonshine. There 
was not the slightest noeessity for his Bubjoeting hor to tins 

K ohatiofi, and him he even been obliged Ui go abroad, he might 
ve made sure of the future before he went, llis whole 
mmduct is as absurd as Elmans ; and though we welcome with 
pleuase any manifestation on tho port of 1^^ authors that men 
and womeu have more in them than passions, vicos. or weak- 
nesses. that life has duties as well os pleasures, and that sacriilce 
is nolner than self-indulgence, still we like to have our virtuous 
people drawn as feidj human, and not as impossible monsters of 
peemetion, and we own to a preference for a certain admixture of 
plain common sense as ballast In the boat. Such people as Cousin 
Oonrad and Ehna Picardv are as little after the manner of live 
human creatures as wax dolls which 'shut their eyes and suut>ak 
whenti^^iM pinched in the middle ore after tho manner of nesh- 

There are two claasee of vmtera with whom we have no sym- 
pathv ; those who make life hideous and unnatural by the crimes, 
the Mtoenssses, the viHanies they depict; and those who make it 
sicldy by the sentfancDtal sweetness and strained moralities which 
th^ ofier as the onh mode of virtuous living. Between them tlu 5 
Mating, dear, mas^njphiloKipby of righteousness and truth and 
eeB^H^eet, and the wholssomensss of self-sacridce— all under the 
mgidatitnt of the inteUeot— gets lost to fee left in a quagmire, to 
m right in a fog, and m are^ left to' msJ to our choice between 
oasrinasB and My. object to both, and prefer fee third 
> i|fny rf rarionsHty ^ virtu^tlie ahssM of hysterics, and 
JUA fentin* at a disco^t. Then is no emotion, no viitue 
0 ttBf iBB iwt to te in do, wbordiMtioo. By «- 

em tint wUdi b ametest and lonUwt in llfr tkuru 

Md Iter deal ia and; (b, miridt tbay 

aMdaeaUwidedaiila. l4taetiik^fo»aMn(int«ba«tl»irai4 


tofessemul matUndof gM 

hemlf so freely, so indiMlubly,fefeeae**n!MMM 111 

very charm of maidenhood is its dlfilcalty. TWmie mosMi «ff A 
woBMf's life when she is supveme is in fem eMte sfFfeg of 
ahoioevfee&BhehattoieleetandnotaeelA to bemowon besssoll 
iim, not to fling herself at the heed of fee flmt msB fee asiA 
whether sought ornoa. Bm any giriof ss^endacli^Mf^ 
henelf awav unaslnMl m Elma Is mode te give hsMlf 

awey f All that is modest, siMiUve, retiring, ashsmetf hi 
soul wonld have ravoited against that silly selfeMRKMsaL flVM 
impossible for a gtMMi and pure-miuded gin, to whom ^ m ittisgA*^ 
is mr, very fer in the distance when the flrH young hM is Ju fes 
foremund ; and Elnia is not meant to be Mwing and wlAs** 
awake. 1^ any ono reason out the ghrl'a mind and position it 
that moment, Olid then lot him deny, if he cau,that the aufeoi^ 
by excess of Bentimcutelhy, has fldlon into the opposite snare Of 
moral pruriency, and that, in making her heroine unnatwfel^ 
poetic, she has made hor just as unuaturiJly unruaidenly. 

This being tho kormd of the book, such aa it is, we have dwelt 
on it, leaving oursehea no room to speak of the sickUnees u{ 
tone feat disiigures the love Ix^tween My Mother and Me** in 
Elma's autobiography ; or of Qeueral PicuH^, who is, like all fen 
rest, terribly weak about the knoea, with a roar, ss feohle as a 
dove's coo and an individuality that shades off into nothing. 
Mrs. Oraik has let all her otbor pownrs go to seed in favour of 
this one plant of sentiinettUlimu. And this sentimentalism Is 
just the Dane of hor books, and plays tho visry mMchiof wife her 
thoughts as a philoeophcr (r) and her work as an nrtiat 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

<< T UOBEZIA BOUOIA," « says hor latest hUtorian, U fee 
Xj most BUiisior female figure of modem hUtorv," Taldog feis 
os an unoueaiionable fact, he atates Uio purpose of his work to be 
to detonnine whether ebe be raally the moBi guilty of her sex or 
only the nioei calumnintod. This is in enum measure to strike a 
felse note at the very oommenoement. We am not aware that 
Luoiesia has ever unreservedly oondemnud by any careful 
historian. AH that could hitherto bo assorted with safety was the 
existence and general ourrenoy of sciucuialoiui reports respeoUng 
her. Tho uiiivoreal love of scandaL has unibrtunately prevented 
people from seeing that the burden of proof lay not upc»u Luoreiia'S 
advocates, but upon her accusers. Her ciiaractor has rather been 
treated os an open question, which has left it free lor those who 
have approackou it from the point of view of dranuiiic to 
Btrue it $n deim wi^em oortsm. It is undoubtedly trite that public 
opinion inis burn much lies mduenotxl by hlstduy than by iliign and 
IloniseltJ, and in* tbis eunHO Jlcrr Oregoroviun may have felt jiisti- 
lied in aseumiug that its weight Jay sgamst its heroirMi. VVe cannot 
but think that his book would have Mn oven bett«>r had he mads 
up bis niind to treat poets and nuiiancofs with the disregird 
which they detHuve imtsiclo tJieir own sphore. l(o soi^uis taun^ 
moiled by tlie groundless fear of uiidertakiug an unpopuiar causa ; 
he writes hko one who Imrdly Uop<« to convince uis readeve, 
although the evidence ho euducee is perfectly sstisfeoloiy 
to hinieelf. For our own part we do not Dolievo the world to 
be either so prejudiced or so obstinate in error. It will surely be 
aatisfticUiry to must people to learn that an accomplished and SSgir 
cioue writer, well vuniea in the kiatory of tho tunes, and even urn* 
reasonably severe in his judgment of JjiH:ie]daV kindred, has 
thoroughly ransacked all acceseiblo Italian uchives for docu- 
mentary evidence bearing on her (^harsetor, and, while bringiiig 
much new and curious matter to ligUt^ has discovored noihiiig 
calculated to iix upon her fee least imputation of any kia£ 
It is true that, wmi this prtini of view, Lumsia's per- 
sonality loses much in pirturesqueness, and this ciicumstanes 
may possibly have ojierated tx) cliill the chivalrous wanufe 
naturally expected in the biographer of a beautiiid and injury 
woman, loe conspicuous position wliich sJio occupies hi 
history was evidently ratlicr tlie result of cireuinstanco than of 
character. Hbo was no contemptible ijorson: discMt, dignHied, 
bountiful, accoinplislied, she scaMued iraiiKid uy nat urn to 1111 the 
part of H gnjat lady ; but tbeic is certainly a lock of iiioso striking 
trnitH which cannot bo ridused tx> hor falner and brother, (^rego- 
rovius shows an iiiohnatiou to modify tho disparaging judging 
he has previously pussod upon Alexander VI. *s abilities, mid oveit 
to view his disposition in a mom fevviurable light. There can ha 
no doubt feat tho Pope was constitutionalJy amiable otid in* 
dulgent, and that, fee low mnaral standard of Jus age eois> 
siderod, bis public ccmduct affords little tnaitor of reprasoh untlllls 
fell under the inilucnco of Owsar lioigia. Everythins* relating to 
fee Pope and his stm. and fee general politics of their tiia% kl 
toeated with great spirit ; it is only when Lucraria's eondnet Is 
dlscuMsed feat we Ftave to complain of a hemtoiiim tnannMV 
which is perbi^M fa\niifable to her cause in sri fer sa fiarpmsnt 
faistoriaa cannot, like KostoO; he aocosed of bsing led eoniy hy 
galknttT or enfetisiasm. In spito of this defect the work is a 
midnsttog contribation to modeni histoiy, ana for the soke 
of our own Iitenture we trust that tho msrvalioa of the 
to transiato it into English wfll not remain a dead fetter, 
we must rafrefri at pivssnt from notfeuig fee rich atom of docu- 
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. a Pfeityftoadai cn dwhamditityprindplB could offer th^ Iluar 
could *t moot oaty imtil it hid iccompliBhcd the 
jr tUmiitttidii of tibc grtmt cipitiliiti— in end which Heir Meyer pro- 
r poiei to ittiin by tile oheolete device of stringent laws against 
unry. It is Interesting, to observe bow the incessant interferenoo 
of Cratinental Governments with every department of life has 
peMied men*! minds for legislation which would be inconceivable 
in England. Like the newest school of Conservatism here, Herr 
Meyer is by no means averse to universal suffrage, and chuckles 
over the symptoms of reaction observable in the Liberal camp. 
The temporary sneoess at the polls of a coalition of Catholics, 
Conservatives, Socialists, and the discontented nationalities, is 
Indeed no impoesible event^ though it is not probable that a party 
thus heterogwaeously constituted would act tether very long. 

An excdhuit translation of Sir J. Lubbock’s JVsAtsfonic 
l^nm * is aooomnanied with a recommendatory preface by Pro- 
fessor Virdiow, who described the work as a juiltern of cautious 
and temperate research, and aa filling a gap in the literatuin of 
Qennlnv, where the fruits of prehistoric research are not os yet to 
be fiound in a collective form. 

Dr. J. H. Sehraick's t work on tidal phenomena, considered 
with reference to the theory of a regidarly recurring oscillation of 
th4 asa-fevel, is a continuation of previous works of the author on 
the subject it is accompanied with copious tables of observa- 
tions on the tides, principally made in the Southoni hemisphere. 
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who filled his house with Venuses of every imaginable variety m 
attitude and attribute, from Venus with the apple of Paris to 
Venus with the armour of Mars.” If, however, Iferr Bernoulli's 
exhaustiveness of detail afiecte the general reader with a sensation 
of satiety, his woric is not the less valuable for archaeological pur- 
poses. It comprises a classified critical account of all tne known 
representation, of Aphrodite, on perns and coins as well as in 
sculpture, and is designed to elucidate the various modifications 
intr^ucM into the type of the goddess, more iMspecially the 
delicate point how and when she came to lay asi<fe her dra]^ry. 

Ludwig Nohl §, so well known for his musical bioi^aphies, has 
€^ollected a series of essays written at various times iUustrative of 
the musical tendencies of the ago, especially as represent ed by the 
three composers whom he esteems the Ooryphiei of the art, 
Beethoven, Liszt, and Wagner. lie is an onthusmstic champion 
of *Hho music of the future,’* and his manner of enforcing his 
views is sufficicntlv dictatorial. All his sarcasm — a heavy 
artilleiy— is directed against those who withhold support from 
Wagnwh projected theatre at Bayreuth. We have nothing to say 
agamatr the dmign on its own merits, but cannot refrain from hoping 
tbMi it may be no part of tbe programme of the future that every 
compdtor should henceforth have a theatre entirely to himself. 
The molt entertainuiff part of the book consists of now material 
towards the biograpny of Beethoven, portly derived from an 
account of a visit paid him by Carl von Bursy, a young Oouilander, 
the note-books which became indis^nsable to those 
who vin|ed4h6 opmposer in his latter years. These Beethoven 
ealla^ conversation-hooks, each person writing down the 
remark which he wished to, moke. Some of them were rescued 
by Sohlhdler from the waste-paper basket to whidb lieethoven 
bad .bontigned them ; and, although the contents are in general 
trivifd, tiiey have nevertheless anbrded the present writer some 
entertaining matter. ^ 

Juli^ ht^er’s tnmslationa of lyrical poems from seventeen lan- 
guages ( attest not merely the 'polygfottic, but also the poetic, 
capaoitm of .the author. Ilie spemmens selected range down from 
Anacreon to theEathonian Souakain ma soon surra,” which is by 
faitsipre ta tion '^The Warrior’s Heath.” The great^ curiosities 
perhui are some tenderings of Hans Braitmann’s burlesque 
Amancan-Oerman into orthodox literary dktion. The loss in 
humoiir and spirit, though perceptible enough, is less so than 
mil^ have been expected. 

* Die vifyteekiehtUehe Zieit Von Sir John Lnbbock. Noch der dritten 
Attfim ana dsm EngUsehen Von A. Paatow. Hit einleitetidem Yorwoit 
von Eaddf Vircliow. a BM. Jena : Costenoble. London : Kolckmann. 
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* MINIBTBBS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 

M b, DISBAEU and Bome of biaooUeagacs dined with 
fbe Lobd Matob on Wedneedaj, to the great eatia- 
fiietion of both partieB, The Loan Mayor had jnst been 
mBiSlB a baronet, Mr, Disbaxli having judioiotialy kept back 
till Ihetnomingof the banquet the announcement that this 
eonsomniation of the happiness of a Lord Alayor had been 
boiitowed on Mr. Lusk. In proposing the health of his 
tiOBt Mr. Disbahu found many pleasant things to say. The 
LofO MAlOlt pvea princely entertainmentSi has a re- 
markidily gnniiS fkoe, nas signalised his mayoralty by the 
hiqiipg thought of giving a special dinner to persons of 
cU^notion m literature and art, and is, for the week at 
leasts *tbe newest of all new baronets. In return the Lord 
Mayor ocmld state with oonfidonoe that Mr. Disrarli is a 
most remarkable man, that there never was a cleverer 
C^inet than the present Cabinet, and that the county is 
delighted to ste the Lord Mayor and his political friends 
in a minoritv, and this constellation of first-rato stars 
ahiuing in place of Mr. Gladstonr Rnd his colleagues 
But these personal matters wore naturally only the garnish 
to the main dish. The central point in the entertaiumont was 
the speech in which Mr. Disraeli described the action and 
aims of his Ministry, Some recollection of his morning's 
work seemed tp hang over Mr. Disraeli's mind. Ho was 
in that peonliar state of finding an excitement in making 
small things grand which becomes a, man who has just 
made one more baronet. He took in sucoession each of 
the more prominent deeds or intentions of his Ministry 
and made a baronet of it. He invested it with a mild halo 
•of mysterious dignity. He made the most of it by giving 
it a title the exi^ wue of which no one can appmoiate. 
Of what the Ministry ^ gpiw to do it was no doubt 
ea^ to apeak in this way. Mr. Disraeli is alwap dreamy, 
poetical, grandiloquent when ho deals with the Aiture. 
But it was iu the description of what the Ministry has 
i4cme that (he real baronet-making element shone forth. 
IThe humble measures which Mr. DifiRAfLi selected for 
glorifioation were the poor little licensing Bill and the 
Faotoxy Bill adopted from Mr. Mitkdblla. These were quite 
fypical in their way. If we may speak of measures as of 
men, we mav say of these Bills that they are of the sort 
which come to London with half-a-orown in their pockets 
and begin by eweening out the ehop. And now they are all 
of Ik eraden turned into Lord Mayors and haronete. The 
title gtvm to the lioeneing Bill was that of ** a redressing of 
** the grievanoes of a class that bad sufTered under previras 
^ leg^mtion.*’ Mr. Ososs, wbo was present, must of lUl 
p0(q^ have most keenly enjoyed this mealisation of a BiU 
allewiitg poblio^honaes in the metropolis to be kept open 
half an honrt or, as he Aam practically twenty minutes, 
later* Ur* MeRmaA^s Bui was naiaed to rank and fiime 
under the designation of ** a great meaaiire which oompleies 

** All* maAdpv ldllpl*1*44Mt All,* mmwIm. w ^flowixi^ IbA* 
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his eye, and was not without some thoughts of extending 
the British Empire. Ho reserved himself for tO}uos ut 
greater if vaguer interest. He described, if desoriptiou 
18 the right term to use, the ecclesiastical and fort*ign 
policy of his Cabinet, and if we gatlier nothing else from 
Lis statement, we at any rate gather that it is a very grand 
poliev indeed. The contest between the spiritual nua tom'* 
poraf powers which m other days has raged so fierooly ia 
now on the eve of breaking out in a new form. The forojlt<» 
he tells us, on both sides arc not unequal *, but to be feW^ 
warned is to be forearmed, and the Ministrv, which sees tbo 
important issue iu all its bearings, fbels itself not unequal to 
the task. By the course which tno Ministry will recommend 
Parliament to follow, and by the measures which it wilt be in<» 
strumeutol in carrying, the Ministry trust that it will remove 
such evils as exist, and such dangers sa are to be feared. 
If this great battle of Armageddon is coming oif, every 
honest Englishman will of course bo glad to have a 
long-sighted Ministry to take care of us all, and a 
statesman at the lioad of aflTaira not incompoteiit tp 
arrest the progress of spiritual domination. But if those- 
great forces are really gatboriiig up their strength for a 
supremo struggle, and if the strongth which each can com- 
mand is so nearly equal, it is puzsling to think bbw 
apparently slender and inapt are the means by which iho 
issue can bc^ decided in favour of good government and 
wholesome liberty. The two meaimros on which Mr. 
Disraeli relies are the Scotch Patixmsgo Dili and the 
Public Worship Bcgulation Bill. With those weapons in 
his hand Mr. Dirbabli con moot his spiritual foes. But if 
these are the only weapons lie needs, ue is at IsRst litcs tbv 
chosen shepherd going out against a giant with notidfig 
but a sling and a few smooth stones <mt brock, u 
the Goliath of spiritual tyrannv disappears befim the 
blow of the Scotch Patronage Bill, he cannot be snob 
a very dreadful sort of giant. It seems not only socb 
a mere pebble, but a peBble of the wrong sort to* pelt 
him with. Its object is to take {latroumjo out of the 
hands of educated laymen and give it toVoongregationa 
under the guidance of spiritual courts ^d it yould 
have soom^ as if this was rather 
to the nant than a blow to him. Aa to 
Bill, 1i&. Disraeli informed bis heai 
have felt it to be their duty to ** grapp] 

** disturbance which has now for no 
** perplexed and annoyed the 


it must bo allowed, is 



icoumgement 
blio Worship 
the MinistoriA 
mvsteifoua 
able period 
ntry/' This, 
in a very 
id to have 


handsome way, and the Ministiy may be 
been not indisposed to make their antagonist as big 
possible in order to gain credit by domobshing him* Mr* 
Hardy as he listens must have felt that the dutv of 
grappling with a mystorioos distorlianco was one to wliiob 
no nad but very recently been ah've. Strange to smt, Hi * 
appeared to outsiders os if it waa not any poro^on oi jtitt , 
recurrence of a new Armageddon that determiiied 
Dibbakli to suromrt the Bill of a private mambei^ w 
gKippUnif^th this disturbance, bnt ftimplvibo dtseovery 
tbeHoose of Oommotm oeied mora aixmt the mitfer 
than the Govenunent thought probable* Bo diflbrent are 
tb^ eateraal actions of wm men from tbair inner cotmesli 
that the fint conclusion of anin^moted jfidgis ps to tbe 
two great meaainwi of (be CSabinet for spiritual 

would ^ been that thefoitintnc^ 

br oliamii. ■lin OrtilpT a gnntils iirsiMiiri)) 

i£r. ihoofet im am M i b t t bu •oelwiMriatt 
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Bj a nysterioiui diatiirbanco he JxumtA the BiinalwU^ gible and , ! 13 ie^)n 6 diioii to a diidcnu)jtio tmi* 

grappling with it he meant the epeeohee of Mt* Hjlboy find ment of the eatiro. inlgept on ttie pidMbQi^ 

other membem 6£ the Cabinet on Mr. Gorket'S Bill, Bntv , that the States whjeli inight ti^co .paH in tli^ 
when heoame to (leecribotheforeign policy of the Ministry would be actnnted ly, a regard ip their oto ep^ial 
we are lost altogether. The Cabinet is going to do some- interests as well as to the weriation of hnnma 
tiifag, and we feci from the words nsed that i^is something There is a eertaia odd 4 y iiii, the phrases with whUh, 
nmiiw and orediUblo ; hue what it is, and when it S' ^ Prince OoKTOnAVOFr istsadaoee, Ids prqject o 0 a obiSlai^ 
to he dono» there is notbii^ to give eretr tha tiniest sag- Accoiding id his stalfeaeot ^ oomxnBniiy dT feelftig; 
geetion. There must be things going on in Enrope^ if Mr. and interest which tends to nhite nations as memhera 
Disraeli is right, of which no one outside the Foreign Office of one family renders it necesaiuy to make elaborate' 
and the Cabinet has nn idea. And yet with provoking provision for the conduct of their quarrels with one 
wny he spoke as if he waaonly saving what ereiy one know, another. All men, or all TUnropaans, am hmthers, and 
He took it fbr gramtcHl thot bm audience wae perfectly therefore it is expedieiit to rmilata fife exmditioDS of 
aw^ that some of the most Ckvonred regions of Europe, mutual fratricide. No great Continental State can bo 
nations that have done most for the world, are in a state accused of negligence in fiie material provision whiob 
of anarchy, or bordering on anarchy. The onlyisountiy to it lias to make for reciprocal slaughter* The Bnadan 
which the language would have seemed in any way applicable Qovemmont has within two or three jean osfebfishod 
is Spain, which nos licen going downhill steadily fer about an elaborate system of universal military service which 
throe centuries, Spain is certainly in a state of which will enable it to place more than a million of xiaen in tho 
rt is a compliment to say that it is bordering on anarchy, field. Germany, Anstria, France, and Italy* with theminor 
But where else is there anarchy P By a great stretch of Powers, will make up the roll of armed brethren to not lesa 
language the term might perhaps bo applied to France and than four millions. As all these f^tomal armaments eair 
Turkey. If so, it is interesting to know what tho Govern, have no object except that the several disciplined mnltitudear 
meut is going to do. Fortunately Mr. Disrakli was able should in certain contingencies put one another to death, it- 
to state that all these anarchical countries, whatever they is perhaps natural to anunge that the most intemeoizio 
may be, ospecinlly love, aclmh'c, and respoot England, and confiiots shall bo conducted with all possible regard to tho 
tho Ministry is somehow going to take advantage of this general convenience. It is undoubtedly well uiat modem 
for their benefit. It is, as Mr. Disraeli expressljr said, wars are for tho most port not conducted after the fhahion 
going to do more than offer empty words. It is going to of W ai.lknstein’s oampaigns in tho Empire, or of 
exercise the influence of England to preserve peace, and to Louis XIV.’s invasion or tho Palatinate. Ghmeral Sheb- 
assistby sympathy and counsel several distnustod and dis- man's .march through Georgia is tho latest example of a 
tressed States. Spain is ^rn with a civil war. Franco, military operation &*ectcd chiefly against tho proper^ of 
though perfectly tranquil, is unable to fix definitely on a the non-combatant population. 

form of government.^ Turkey just keeps itself alivo by There is no novelty in the prohibitioii of the use of 


gible and plaiMlil^, , lEho nhfediiuii to a d 
meut of the eutiro. iulgopt fe jSstmded on 


form 01 government. Turkey just keeps itself alive by 
borrowing more than it can pay. Which of theso offer any 
veiy promising field for proilers of sympathy and counsel ? 
It would bo very sound advice to tho Spanish Govemment 
to make militai^ arrangements that would prevent a town 
within eighty miles of tho capital being captured by tho enemy. 
A wise friend might suggest to tho iVonch Government 
that tho sooner the Assembly was brought into harmony 
with tho nation the better. A prudent financier might 
whisper to Turkey tliat loans raised at a ruinous rate of 
interest in order to cover deficits produced by extravagance 
and maladministration cannot last for over. Wortls of 
wisdom might, no doubt, bo spoken in all those quarters, 
but they would bo words, it is to bo feared, as empty as 
words could bo. Tho Bpanish Government would reply 
that it did not w^nnt advice, it wanted an army tho genomls 
wf which did not go carooriug all over the country 
in pursuit of their private ends, and tho Boklievs 
of which were tit to fight. The French Government 
would reply ^tlmt, if people in Paris have not tho 
slightest notion what to make of tho Soptenuato, people in 
London are not likely to bo bettoj informed. Tho Turkish 
Govemmont would reply, with the Claimant, that it is for 
fools to find money and for wise men to spend it. If Mr. 
Disraeli's uUeranoes ^yere to lie taken in anything approach- 
ing to their literal sense, w^o should seem to lie on tho eve 
of a now reign of d^dliug and muddling. But there is 
the slightest tw dfihger of this. We have hoanl of 
the spirited foi*oi|jB|^lioy of the Conservatavrs, and wo 
now hear of their JBl ferious foreign policy. Bnt w e know 
what it all meantf^fe moans iiolhing but Lord Deuuy at 
the Foreign ' 


poison, which indeed is only employed by savages, or by 
those who, like tho backwoodsmen in some pe^ of the 
United States, have adopted the belligerent ethics cf tho 
savages who are their liaoitnal enemies. Prinoo Gortcha- 
Korp has not thought it necessary to forbid the taking of 
scalps, which is practised on both sides in the border war- 
ftti*o of tho Far West. Tho use of projectiles filled with 
powdered glass and of explosive balls of less than a certain 
weight had been already prohibited by agreement. The 
exceptions to tho gonom rule of burning, killing, and 
destroying arc dictated by an anomalous benevoleuoe ; but 
there is no objection to new rules of the mme of war 
which discounigo unnecessary torture, and v^dh in some 
instances give the adversary a kind of sportsmaulika lair 
play. Thpre is no rule against starving 100,000 people to 
death in a besieged town or against burning them out with 


THE RUSSIAN OOVERNMl^NT AND TUE RULES 
OP WAR. 

I T would nrobably I>o unjust, as well as discourteous, to 
doubt ino good faith of tho Russian Government in 
proposing an luiernatioual Conferenco at Brussels. Prince 
QosttcxuKOFF's elaborate pixjoot, though it seems to have 
been originally oouuected with a {ihilanthropiii sebemo for 
improving the condition of prisoners of war, has the wideif 
scope of a code which, if it were adopted, would regulate 
on all points tho praotico of belligerents. Tho proposed { 
biody ^ i*nIos consists for the most part of declaratory 
ena^enis giving a formal luid pezmanent sanction to 
tunges which have been vfetuaUy established in the 
psactiea of obrilised natious. It may ha doubted whetiter 
thS emhodiixient in a statuts of Jibs unwrifesn common law 
ironM imi to mitigate the haidUnjpa of uw, but tlm oon« 
ientkm of the BuEsian Govevi^snt rhshii 

dutieSMof belHgerents should W iitife% demu^ 


death in a besieged town or against burning them out with 
red-hot l>aliB. It is not lawftil to make use of the encony’a 
flag, of his uniform, or of liis military insignia for pur- 
posea of deception ; but nearly overv other kind of warlike 
Mtiutagem is legitimate and laudable, though Sir Garnet 
W oLBKLET stendy censured the poor Kng ox Abhantbi for 
pretending peacoftd designs when he was really preparing for ^ 
battle. Spies are liable tolx) shot, tbbngh their ocoapatiDn may 
be meritorious and honourable ; but an ancient exemption 
protects (dfic^rs who run tho risk of colleotiug informatioii 
within the enemy's lines without putting off uieir imiform. 
Traveliers in balloons, employed in keeping up communiiP 
cation between different poortions of the hostua. army, are 
entitled to bo treated as prisoners of war. On these and 
many oilier, points Prince Oortciukoff's code is mmly a 
digest of tho existing rules oH* war. It is possiUe ' tluit 
regulations founded on general consent might be in 

restraining tho violence of obstinate and uuunonaie cAccau 
who may be ontruBied with commands. The nevfealxty of 
hospitfds and ambulances has been recently institute^ and 
it is not likely to bo disregarded by civilized oirmiei* The 
nrojoot properly' provides that the neutralily mfe 

I bo compromised because hospitals may be Igr 

pickets or sentinels who, if captured, wouUt of oeurse 
oQoome prisoners of war. ^ 

Tfat aovri and questionable principle of lifentai jMtfH^ 
in war ia ntA likely io be estaUfehed in the feed 
DwBr*« ja^ious protoat. maalMni of 

Co&paajr ^ recent times aaaaob lii^lo te 4 k»< 4 iU*lif 
saapcntfOtt Itej'oiid the ttmonat of iWr ommWL ' - 

Thomii^haa fiill womawiot the ortOiif 
of ^lAitftitolderS; MMiibOt ^ 

to xoaort ,£io>tK ' Mwili i l o» 

th«'<^iii|l# fluid, a w i lt 'a p f' '.a» 

a boU%M 


.> lii 'iiit' ii iiwii>ig|fiip»rt'rtf 

' ^ * ' 

^InaMd'^' dmInM; 

Jilr«gWiMdrnfo,«ntiiMfc'to'i'' 
sMW'iaDpq^HliBib ifc^n[i^'b«'%idiBiilSBA ttst openttemui of' 
lind dkmd dbvoked efedudvdr BWiuit flw 
*^§atm ”»d *— of nwdring mr of ib« noa^ State, ' 
f tand aot BDl^jeota, m lonv w ibe latter do 

*^otflMlBia 3 iaita]ta wy MUm pert in the war"; bat if 
nde iretB "vhptvd in iiba tan ae propoaed in the 
ttnaaiBai dn^ tita oeptiav of «a onemy'a property 
it aen BoteriSiataadtaff tbe onfattormpt^ practice 

4f MdBnt nulnMMiaan iiiBae, m aonminrily aMlufaed. The 
iairodnpluinitf ondh a proriaion into a proposed code of 
jglee for mBi^galing the harddiipo of war fbOy justified 
land Dintiar in tiie nndisgaiBed anapioion with which he 
nipuda tiie eotira iehema The Honae Lords fhlly ap- 
novsd the pnaage wbicdt he quoted from hia despatch to 
nte BoglhA Ambeasador at m. PeterabarKi the effect 
Chat Ihe BqgH^ Ooremment is firmly raaolved not to 
tatter iatoamy diacuarion of the ndea of international law 
>r. wbich tile relations of belfigerents are guided, or to 
undertake anymw obU^pations or enga^xneiits in reg^d 
to genenil princiides. ItisaAirther condition of tlio misaioii 
of an [fogltth delegate to the Conference that it shall not 
entertain dhcectlj or indirootfy any proposal rolatiug to 
maritime warfare. The Dake Dbcazks has since stat^ to 
the French Assomblj his intention of adopting tbo same 
poGoj with England. l%o Anstrian Govemmont disap- 

£ %>v 6B of afanost every part of the Russian project, and 
timates an opinion that the discusaion is unseasonablo, 
and that it is likely to bo barren dt resnits. 

Hr. LuicXiET, the British Minister at Brussels, has boon 
informed that he is to take no part in the Conference, 
and that England will be ^presented, if at all, by a 
militazT officer who will in all oases refer to the Foreign 
Offico ior instructions. Tho promoters of tbo scheme will 
perhaps answer objections to their proposal that war 
shoula be conduct exclusively by the armed forces 
on either side by referring to later clauses wliich modify 
the sweeping chamoter of the original exemption. An 
army of ocoupation is of oourso eniitlod to levy from a con- 
qaerei distri^ tho taxes due to the hostile Government ; 
and it might be plausibly contended that, as legitimate 
adxniniatiators of w sovereign authority, they mtiy also 
levy additional taxes. The army may also take possession 
provision, clothing, boots, dm/’ ; but it is recommended 
that the generals ahould either pay for tho articles whioli 
ihoy require or go through the do^nt ceremony of ** giving 
**the Qttstomaiy reoeif^s/’ The enemy may further, 
without etthar payment or signature of receipts, levy 
money oontributions on tho population, either in cose 
of nooeesiiy or way of penalty, but **caro must 
**be taken. to avoid ruining the population.” Boult 
and PavouBX would probably have culeged nooossity in 
aoumse for the boundless sums which they extorted irom 
fiW.BriMiSians, 1^ for their private use and for tho service 
of their miiits^ bhests. Th^ ihey shipped short of finally 
and total^ ruimng the population .way perhaps be shown 
bjr tinb present .fomrishiM condition of iNorth Germany. If 
Abiparor of Bessu tiunks it worth while to proseouto 
bis phusntbroi^ ontarprise, he will probably be able to 
aiOV|e assent to the greater part of his proposals. The 
.)|raioipal seem likely to follow the example of 
. WnglsM malfowiiigtheiiiselvmtoberqpnsBent^ at Brussels 
hgjr mSiiuif offieets* The absense of profisscied diplomatisis 
wQl deprive the tBSMsetioa of political aignificanoe, and 


Atidowed S^ioqIi Ant, tho 
tknmnianoasia apaoiMsd wAtr Hr* mWr, ll 
eemduilve. lie aMs,^^ ^M^<71aBae 

** an immense number c^enokrimen^ wbMt, sisoprffiiaiglb 
* aiiy ordinary rales, mnst be e o aa Mte eud to WdsW th tibe 
Cburob of EnglsM.’* Tim geimnd^eaAous^^^ oflir; Bd^s 
opinions, as expemnded brfbiw tbe BAeo^ O oi n mitt ss ef lutt 
year, adds to the fonwofthisadmbnttoau ]^ilihosi|;Mt^ It 
^uld \ 3 o **oompai«tively unobjeotkmrifiii** to jwovMs for 
instruotiion in the doebmes of the Chtn^ dt Ih^Iind in 
sohoola fouudod since r7oo, but hehiinself saiwsstlyderiia^ 
that the requirement for religioiui teaching should noiiit not 
to “ ttottors of theology,” biri to ” life and prsetW*^ liu 
another place, be says that in bis judgment tlio fequir^ 
ment shcmld bo for ” instruction in the Holy Sisnptiirus/’ 
Thesepassages and others like them may help to ex|Mn the 
disiuefinatiou of Government to renew themwers of tho 
Commissioners. Tito views expounded by mr. Bomr wore 
gonerally provalont in the Commission, and the resuH was 
that its proooedings came to be regarded with distrust and 
dislike. It mny be that the Oommissioneiu personally dofierve 
all that their friends have lately said of them ; but it may also 
be that their corporate action was influenced jto minds 
stronger and less sompulous than their own. The etfoct 
of tbo combined action of the Commissioners and tho Edu- 
cation Dejsirtmont was adverse to the Church, and as tho 
powers of ilie Commission wore originally granted for 
three, or at most four years, thc^ro is nothing unroasonablo 
in tho refusal of Ministers to renew' them. The ” Con- 
“ servativo roaoiion ” of which we bear so much was 
largely pivnlucud by distaste for tho views as to religions 
teaching which Mr. KoUT and his colleagues applied to 
grammar sohools. Pour years of their proceedings is 
thought to be enough, and it is idle to make a grievance 
of the non-roncwal of their jpowors. It must l>0 re- 
membered that tho Report of Inst year contains a mode- 
rately worded consuro of tho CommiHsionors, which was 
moved by Mr. Gatiiobnb liAHur, and adopted almost with- 
out opposition by the Committees of which Mr. W. K. 
Fobstkb was Chairman ; — ” It is to be regretted that 
” some of tho changes proposed by tho Commissioners, 
” cs|HHu*n11y in tbo cases of certain good schools, should 
” havo been such as to hinder tho hearty co-oporation of 
” those who had heretofore worked to render thorn efll- 
“ciont.” It would havo Iwcn easy for Mr. Hardy to 
havo made out from tho evidence before iho Commiitoo 
a Cfise for oven a stronger cenHuro. Sir Micsaxl HiCKs 
Bkach projioHod a draft Report declaring that more 
judicious course of action ” by tho Commissioners would 
have led to much greater results than hod actually beau 
atbioved by them. There is, to say tbo least, consiiler-. 
able support for this opinion, and it is natural that tho 
Government should give eflbet to it. 

Tho iioccBsiiy of tonic amendment of the i ^tb Section 
of the Act was proclauned, as we have seen, by Mr. Body, 
and a rocommon^tiou for such amendment was inserted in 
tho draft Ri>port proposed by Mr. Pousirr. An amciuliutmt 
to Mr. Pohstkr’s proposal was moved by Bit Micuaicl lliuKti 
Df:ACH, and, on a division, tbo voting was 9 to 9, and Mr. 
SbuHTiuK, as Chairmao, gave his casting vote for Lis 
own proiKiHal. Now iho principal Question wliich 


own pro|KiHal. Now iho principal question wliich 
arises on tho present Bill ia^ identical with ilmt 
which was docidoa in tUb Select Gommitioc by the Cbair- 


owu pro|KiHal. .now tuo pnne 
arises on tho present Bill ia^ 


man’s casting vote olono as 


J7tij of 


If tha OonforanM fial% naarily afl the rules suggested by 
SiiMa (BiBMUjaiiv writ in toam in the future as in the 
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Juno, 1873 ; and yet it is pretondod that this question has 
been settled finally, and ought not to be reopoiUHl. Tbu 
question is, wLetuer certain teste of Ilonominationalism 
should bo applied only to schools founded after the Tolera- 
tion Act, us was proposed by Mr. FoRsi SJt, or to oil scbuols, 
as was pra|K>sod by Sir MicUAia Hickh lisAcn. It is con- 
ceded by both parties that this question was open until iho 
5t)] of August Wt, when the Ai^udmoni Act was p^sed, 
and it is contended by one party that ibis question is not 
open now. Wo mnst remember that towards of 

last Session it was strongly asserted that the Bouse of Com- 
mons did not ropnesent tbs country, and subsaquaiit events 
have shown that this assertion was wall foanded. ]t wniild 
thus appear that a question of high importanue whit;h one 
party in the Hojse altages to lum been fiuslb' u!h 1 
was settled without having been Subniiited; to the judgnicnt 
of the eountfjr at all. 

Zin^ Aira^^eiMsvod tQrllr.Fiwcrrr 
thinif^fo the case of edacatioinal institatiops wlnob money 
caniiot purcheee. Tbo weshh of th^ wealthiest could nut 
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middanljr oall inJto «iiteBo« a Tiiniiy, ft Ofarie 
** ft BaJliov* ftiid tbft iiiiiie remmik hm6m to i 


^ ft BaJlioI,’’ ftiid tbft iiiiiie remmik ft^M to Ibft ftnOwnl 
ftnd &moiig aohdolf which are gflbetea hgr thie Bill Thej 
are in fhol pkoel where the religione taaohing of mb 
Church of Kotfland is now aftxraed^ and yon cmmoi 
obliterate that fi^nre without impairing the ehftgftoter of 
the inetikotioii. As woe well eoid by Sir STirroEh Nobtb- 
oon, the olgect of the Bill woe to preserve that featom 
**Whftt the Qovomment did intend woe that reUgione 
** inetroction should be given in these schools, and that 
** that reUgioos insimction shonld be in ocoordonce with 
** what appeered to be the intention of the founder.** It 
must be remembered that many of these schools have 
chapels which, by an express provision of Endowed 
Schools Act, are reserved to the Church of England. 
Under that Act, as worked the Commissioners, the 
absurd result might have been attained of a secalarised 
school with a chapel belonging to the Establishment. 
The truth is that on this question {bets are too strong for 
theoiy. When the Commissioners wore brought face to 
fhee with facts they were constrained to admit their strin- 
gency. We have already quoted the opinion of Mr. Rodt 
as to the 19th Section or the Act. Lord Ltitklton stated 
to the Select Committee that the result of that section had 
been ** nothing less than an absurdity." The Commis- 
sioners, he said, had been led to apply the section to a 
disposition made by founder A because he happened to use 
words which came plainly within its terms, and to refuse 
to do so in the case of fomider B because ho did not happen 
to do so, while all the time no hnman being could doubt 
** that A and B meant the same thing." The third Com- 
missioner, Canon Robinson, said that ** unquestionably 
** many foundations fhll outside the seotion, though the 
fouq^^cyu^tppk especial precautions to stamp on them a 
distinctive Denonijnational charactor." If the facts of 
those cases bo considered in ajudicial spirit, it will be im- 
possible to av6id arriving at nearly the same conclnaions 
as were reached by the Court of Chancery before the passing 
of the Act. Lord Sbt^bornr, being Attorney- General in 
1S66, stated before the Schools Inquiry Commission that, if 
a school had been founded to bring up children in secular 
and religious learning, the founder being a Churchman, that 
would show that religion was part of the object of the 
school, and the presumption is that religion means roli- 
gion according to the Established Church.’* It is for 
the opponents of the Bill to displace this presumption 
if they con. There has been some talk lately about a differ- 
ence TOtwoen the National Ohnrob " and tlio " Church of 
** the Nation," and it is, as we understand, suggested that 
the existing Establishment is the former, but not the latter. 
But, if so, what then ? Until the “ Church of the Nation " 
^be forthcoming, the presumption must continue in favour 
^if^tho National Church. Lord Sblbornb) said further: — > 


“ The schools founded by King Edward VI. out of the 
dissolved ohan trios, and so forth, almost all of them con- 
tainod indications of an intondoA connexion with the 
Church of England, or with religion, wliioh, though I 
believe for tibe most part there is no express dh-eotion as 
** to reHgious instmotion, vet have been hold in many 
oases to be sufficient proof that th^ were to bo Church 
** of Buffla&d schools." This mssogo would apply to tjbo 
oaso oC Birmingham School, wnich has been so much dis- 
oussodi We quote it not for the purpose of justifying all 
the jnrotiaions of the Bill, but order to show that some 
such Bill was necessary. We believe that no judicial mind 
could appl^ itself to the fhots without arriving at the con- 
clusion mich that paesapfc expresses. But, be that as it may, 
if the Charity Oommissionera consider the questions which 
come before them, as they are cajMible of doing, in a judicial 
spirit^ tiie result is likely to be satisfactoiy. Tboro is also a 
l^int which cannot be overlooked, and the Bill properly pro- 
posed to advert to it. We mean the usa^ since the foundation 
of the schools. Upon this sulneot the Report of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission ought to be conclusive : — “ In all but a 
" very few of these Bohools religious instruction has been 
" regnlarly given since their firat foundation ; Uiat is, in 
“ some oases, for upwards of three hundred y^t^ u^d to 
** exclude it now would be a veiy ditferent thing, and 
** would have a very different efi'eot, from not inirodndng 
it for the first time.** ti is only necesSl^ to add that 
the religionB instmotion here mentioned is that bf the 
Church of England ; and it would seem iiSMCmable to pro» 
vide» as the Bui did, that the usefi^ of Cimroh teaohmjg 
shall be preserved for the benefit of aoljiK^ tb . 

tbeObnroh*, ; 


even eber^headsdCBon them iPBSsuninjr. 
the author ct the Aet. el it6o, w&h mvlisi IM 
school shall be a Cimeh, ssli^ if the Inat ntin a nt 
fonndfttion requhw the sohelftsf to be instnidted fteooB#iqi 
to the doctrines or foroulariw of the Churcb> The pi eeen t 
Bill provides ibel^ if tibeinstruamnt of foundatiim reqsdsea 
the sl^olars to go to dmsch, it ehall be held to jreqnise 
them to be instructed aoco^ng to the dootrinee or 
formnlsriee of the Ohnrob, and Mr« FoaSTsa oonsideBi 
this a dangerous assumption.” It has been dadded 
by the Commisaioaere thitia xequirement to ”laani the 
Catechism" makes a Ohnroh aohoolnndsr the Act of 1869; 
but Mr. Forstke contends that a requirement to go to 
Church ought not to make a Church eohooL Mr. Foasria 
seems to suggest that there is danger to the Obureh 
from possible claims of other denominattone^ .But 
our Icmslation is quite sufficiently unintelligible with- 
out deliborately refumg to allow to words their oedmaej 
meaning. Let Parliament first endeavour to oonstrtaot 
some rational definition of a Church school, and then 
let it proceed to settle fiurly the position and rights 
of Dissenters in such school. It is rather hard to 
accuse the Church of intolerance and the PSrliamentafy 
majority of tyranny, when all that the Bill did wae to ascribe 
to language its necessary sense. It is not the stronger 
party which has been bu^ra grammaXicam in this debate. 
All those protests against converting an exception into a 
mlo were directed against fiaot, law, and reason. 

Under these oirenmstanoes, it is unfortunate that the 
Government shonld not have had the courage to insist upon 
the Boourities with regard to religious teaching which tt^ 
originally proposed. There is no reason to doubt the sin« 
centy of the pledge which baa been given, that the clauses 
now withdrawn will bo presented next year in a reviaed 
form i but a l^o class tnroughout the oonnfry will look 
anxiously for its fulfilment. Mr. Disraeli cannot firil to 

G reeive that the reunited Conservative party of 1874 cannot 
kept together without adequate respect being shown to 
the religions clement which so conspicuously confributod to 
the results of the general election. 


THE FIJI ISLANDa. 

A lthough the proposed cession of the F^i Islands 
has not been finally accepted, it may bo assumod that 
tbo Government has determined on annexation. On the same 
day on which Lord Oornabvon made a statement on the 
subject Mr. Disraeli disputed the aconracy of Ifr. 
M^ARTiruB’s assertion that the aocoptance of the cession 
had been communicated to the House of Lords. He pro- 
bably intondbd only to guard himself against any admissum 
which might compromise futnre freedom of action. It ia 
not to be suppos^ that the Pbihb Minister intended to 
repudiate the doolarations of the Colonial Seorbtabt. At 
the Mansion House on Wodbesday last Mr. Disraeli per^ 
haps caused some surprise by the declaration that hia 
Government would not only maintain the existing Empire, 
but perhaps enlarge its boundaries. As there is assuredly 
no question of extension of territoiy in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
or Amerio^ Mr. Disraeli can only have referred to 
South Pacific region, and specificaJly to the Fqi Island. 
There is some force in the olgeotions which are raised to 
the annexation, inasmuch as it will probably not directly 
pay its expenses, while it will involve a certain amount of 
trouble ana responsibility ; but the preponderance of opinion 
among those who are competent to judge to be in 

fovour of tbo projposed measure, and the Australian colo- 
nies unanimously approve of the policy of the GovenunoKt 
It is even stated that New South Wales is willing to ooiu 
tribute to the cost of the operation, and Lord &SirAKVOV 
not unnaturat]|y expressed a feeling of gratified eomiao 
on bearing of w possibUity that any colonj should twe la 
share, however emails of a burden inonrreef for ite ben^ 
by the United Kingdom. It would not be ei^ to 
o^dentb on the mmonred liberality of New Soilik; 
Welea The retennes of the Fiji Islands wiB, aoQfEnding,if : 
an pAqwl eetjninK meet the expensea of goystnii|M^ 
at the ,woret the cost of a sinall Oiown oohmy. M w 
borne for n/ tune without aetione ' iMoiavenfa^ 
worth w^ li^inci^ a modoEate lial^ 
pitting ftnomalom siad 








fBtTNifiti i L!l' l.i'Mli^rj i ' 

WmI ttptHbB, 

'tilillb Baglfali 

Ottiii imiinTi ifT irrrii^r^irT tir imutiiim irtprfffn^mffnnnrf ov«r 
tU mBigmtikfk ^ Ufomm wblA mutantly tendi io 
g g ai rtii to into» kinAof itoro twrito^ Atlofigiuiihelutffaoiin 
of bdong to aoli f&dopendoat uthority the 

jiooNWiiy mptcrieion Ei inqperlbot end iitrablesome. It ia 
mid tlMil some of the ports will be esefki) for the aoootnttio- 
deft m of ▼eiseln treding between the Aestrelien oolonies 
end libe*weBteni coast < 3 * America. As the greater part of 
the ebip(ito emplojed is Bnglish, some jei^iction must 
bo oxeraaed o?er the seamen and adventnrsni who are 
Hkelyto frsmoiit the islands. The Commissioners who 
wmdiieotedTto reporton the state of Fiji suggest the noces* 
city ef estabUsbing a Consular Court if tm> Oovemment 
de&neii to ecoept the soveieiguty of the oounirj. The 
geneiel administration of justaoe in the name of the Quisn 
wiB be efBoient, and perhaps it may not be more 
ezpenmre. One main reason ror including the islands within 
the limits of English dominion is the possibility that 
Mme otbar Power might sooner or later have oBtablished 
itself in the oountiy. The French have st different times 
been disposed to extend their mduenoo in the South Pacific, 
and some of the settlers in Fiji liave already iiivit€»d the 
American (Jovemment to take possession of the territory. 
Although it has hitherto not suited tlie purpose of the 
United States to acquire outlying possessions, some Ameri- 
can politioians, including the aotual President, have strenu- 
ously advocated a more aggressive policy. It is not im- 
poasiUe that the Sandwich Islands may within a short time 
be annexed to the United States, and if a colonial sysiem 
is once institntod, it will admit of rapid expansion. The 
objection to the acquisition of the islands by a foreign 
Power ia founded, not on idle jealousy, but on tlie risk of 
jealousies and possible collisions which might at any time 
compromise friendly relations. Thirty years ago a quarrel 
between an English Consul and some Fronch missionaries 
in another group of islands in the* Pacific nearly pro* 
duced a war between France and England. It is bettor 
for all parties to avoid too close a neighbourhood. 

The Report of Mr. Layard, who is Consul at Fiji, and 
of Commodoro Coodenouou, commanding on the station, 
is an interesting document. There are nearly two hundred 
islands of different sixes, of which about eighty are in- 
habited. The climate and soil appear to lie boalthy for 
English settlers, whose children thrive, although they ore 
not so robust as at home. Nearly all zymotic and pnltno- 
naty diseases are at present unknown ; and the debilitating 
offe^ of beat are principally shown by the approximntiou 
of the inhabitants to the American or Australian typo of 
settlers of European descent. It would appear that the 
natives have, at least in thepresent generation, boon 
maligned by common report. With the exception of a fow 
thouMbiids of mountaineers, belonging probably to a more 
primitive race, the islanders have ontirey discontinued the 
practice cannibalism, and, to the great credit of the 
miasioraries, they have, with few exceptions, bocomo 
Christians. It is stated that an enumeration which has 
been made by the missionaries of the nnmber of at- 
tendants at churches and chapels constitutes almost 
a complete oensua of the population. The men never 
omit to come to church ; and the women are in the habit 
of bringiiig their inihnts and other children. The schools 
are well oouduoted and adapted to their purpose, and the 
Oonunissimiers recommend that the Government should 
enodhrage the establishment of a Training College which 
has-been pn^Mted flior the sons of chiefs. The milure of 
missionary efforts in some parts of the world has been so 
fr6<|ii0ntiy noticed t^ the perfect success which has been 
achieved in tbe Fyi Islands ought not to bo overlooked. 
If tile isfaaidera Aonld hr some strange good fortune 
escape tbe conseqaenees which hare elsewhere resulted 
from the contact of infrrior races with the Buropeana, the 
iratt of their pregrass in eiviUsatioii will belong br more 
to fhmr disinterasted ralMoim teachara th^ to the most 
goalootud beneficent cfdvilad^ Obrigtianitj 

is most easify and most eSMtivsIy propagated among 
iaribm wl^ still retain sometiiing of the nmmlicity sM 
doefl^ of dfaildreii. As mi^M be^sapeoMsdi a large admb 
toiA dflbrmer Fhgimism qhafifilat Ibr Im present tim 
k orthodoxy of tbe oemverts. pneofilwmOst^^^^ 

wiiM^ thesama^Sbelv^fi 

r^lMas opa aniitiwr, dr raite 


<iieg ra a dfiti iber e, aiid the gobi at tircaa 
miy happen to qiUMrrd. It IS not eoMsiit^ 
or perls^ with the maiutenanca oC peamil rahdmnai U 
eixdwato the snoedoracd stranger ^ 

^ white sottlera some yeere tinoe tIetsM a nstirii 
tiiief of the name of Caroiuu to l|wiraadt of, eenhtitntt* 
onal King, with some of themself ae hii MBsiMeiiu The 
Commisttouora beHove that a ohief of aaotiier groan ot 
islands is equal in power to the titular KM; bat hmll|y 
Maavo oonouni in the pn^N»al that the ishm& should Iw 
ceded to the BngKah Government. The aOtoal Hlnister, 
Mr. Thurston atMhe 8 ,iu (henameof theEmo^sn elabomte 
i^stem of oolMitkms to the oesskm of sovereigiity. tiovd 
UARKARVOM has properly declined to accept any but an un« 
conditional surrender of power ; but there is no doubt that 
the Kino and other holdera of vested InteriNits will bo 
justly and liberally treated. The islands will be formed 
into a Crown colony in which all real power will belong to 
the Governor, though, as usual, there will be a Legislative 
Council, in which some of the chiefs will have seats. 
The tenure of land ia, as in all primitive communities, widely 
different from that wUob prevails in England or in Europe. 
TheCommissioners think thatiu ouesenseall landed piHiporty 
belongs to the oliiof, sulgeot to the rights of tbe members 
of his tribe, who owe him certain sorvioos on account of 
their holdings. Since the arrival of white sottlera, the 2 x>b- 
sossion of land in feo simple has boon introduced, but it 
would Hccm that the system is still unintelligible to the 
natives. In some instances a chief whoso rights ara rather 
those of lord of the manor than of freeholder has assumed 
the right of soiling the property which beloi^d in part to 
the a^ual occupier. Quostions of this kind havn been 
widely studied of late years, and a judicious Oovermuent 
will not bo disposed to disregard native habits or modes of 
thought. The Commissioners raoommond that the quasi- 
feudal position of the chiefs should bo rcoc^ixed, to bo 
afterwards gradually abolished or altered. It ia not ex- 
pected that Lord Carnarvon's refusal to entertain the plan 
of a conditional transfer of sovereignty will inipi^ril or 
delay the annexation. When it is aoconmlished, the first 
and most important duty of the Cor/ONUL MiNiSTitR will bo 
to select a Uovomor of intelligence and fineness. The 
elnss of retired Indian civilians forms the best school of 
colonial administration, and somo of them, still in the 
vigour of life, might bo glad to oxobango compulsory idle- 
ness for a suitable field of action. 


MARSHAL MAOMAHON ANl) THE REPUBLIC. 

M arshal MACMAIION has had great opportuni- 
ties and has greatly missed them. Cirouinstunces 
have given him an extraordinary influence over the course 
of events in France, andlgi oartain honest absence of amhi- 
tioii has saved him from using that iniluenoo in the interests 
of his own aggrandizonlent. But though this latter quality 
has kept the Marshal an honest man, it has not besm ubje 
to make him anything but a very narrow-minded one. It 
might have been a worse misfortune if ho bad wished to 
found a dynasty, but it is a very great misfortune that ho 
should liavo wished to found nothing. For tbe political 
pilot statesmanship is as essential as honesty ; it takes suinc- 
ihing more than good intentions to keep a ship oil' the 
rooks. In tbe first instanco it was not noccsisary iliat 
Marshal MaoMahon should be himself a statesman ; all would 
have gone well if bo r^uld have recognized the gift in 
others. When the secret history of the overthrow of M. 
Thiers by a Parliamentary vote comes to be mode public*, 
it will probably bo discovered that Marshal MagMaho> was 
the pivot of the negotiations which gave the victory to ihe 
Bight. If bo bad taken no part in them, still more if ho 
had let it be known that he was on the side of M. Thikrs, 
it is doubtful whether the Duke of Broolu would have 
been able to command a lujoriiy, and still more doubtfhl 
whether a minority, if obtained, would have Acme him any 
real good. Among the Conservative demties there was a 
good deal of alarm at the prospect of aBep&^,bak it was an 
alarm which could soarbely have borne practical fruit bad 
it not been shared or fisroured qy Marshal MacMahon. 
Supposing that M. Thikrs after his defeat on the 24th of 
JOj. IWKil IWSWMd ft (binilftr poltOT to tb«t wbich tlio 

wonld speedilf 

lb»f» WTftT. B« aighi teire matoi to accept the 

ifwiripifttfaiii gt W0 Wamtara, or bo ttigtit bero nplacod 
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them by othM eoraally derotad to liiiidiaelf. might tibo Chtticm 

then havo hnnm on the partial oleotkma, wd at oroebato beoamwatA Ifar a h a l ■ wmd^; jiot>i|bya' 

on the oTi^oe afforded hy them that he poeeaeaed the loet a aiagle alemvai either of power 4 ft (iS^pui^ 
confidence Of tiio conntir, he might mmply hem Weited whkh he now pOKnaeii ; cm the contmim ea 

nnta the oonadonsiioaa or their own weaknaaa hacmgbt the the inevitable and Ind^peaaable mkr dnriag the ee% 
Oonaerfativea to aee that their boat policy wan to make years of the BepnhKo wotuid have been more aaaored ihaa 
friends with the Preadant^ and to accept a Conaefrativo ever. Three-foariha of those who wonld have voted wUIl 
B opnhlio. To the oarryii^ out of this polii^ one thing If. CiaxniB Piuna Wonld have done so with an nnaop- 
waa wanting. An Bxaemtive may rightly aaaist a liegutla- preened admission that it was the presence of the M a r s h al 
turo, provioed that it has the oonntiy at its back, if only at the head of aSaira, and the seenrities for order involved 
it can resist soooeasfhlly. But it cannot resist snccessfully in his proaanoe there, that made the establishment of the 
unless it has uzitty in itself, and with Mandia) MacMahos Bopablio possible. Karshal SlaoHAaon has imeoted tUa 
at the head of tbo aiw theVrendi ExeentiA wonld not soaroe of strength^ and has .chosen to regard nimaetf as 
have had unity in xtaolf If M. Tjeubbs had ofierod a passive invested with an anomalous authority whidh no one caa 
resistance to the vote before which ha retired, the either label or define, Qenorol ne Cissxt's declarataon 
Duke of Bnootia would probably have followed it up with comes to this, that the one thing needfol for France 
a vote of dopositioa ; and if M. Thiers had disregarded is Marshal MacMahoh. Other poUticiana have gone 
this vote and refused to retire until after the electors had as far as to hold that Marshal MaoUabqn is a neii- 
been appealed to, Marshal MacMahon, judging from his oessity for France, but the only creed that satisfies the. 
subsequent oonduot, would have executed the decree of Pbesidkkt of the Bepublio is one which goes on to s^f 
the Assembly agaiiist the Pbesidbnt. Against this cor- that nothing else is necessary. The Qovernmdht,** says 
tasniy it would hav^ been useless for M. Thiers to Geuenil oe Cissby, ** do not think the true rmnedv for the 
struggle. With the constituencies to fall back cm he sufferings of the country would be the actual ptoda- 
might have fought a Parliamentary majority, but the con- “ mation of the Bepublio. . . , The countiy wants you 
stituenciGS would have served him nothing when the to give the existing power the nocessaxy strength to 
Parliameutaiy majority had in its service iho master of the “ defend and protect itself.” By what moans Qeoeral DB 
legions. CisSKY has arrived at this intorprotaiiou of the wants of 

Marshal MaoMahon had a second opportunity when he country it is imtwssible to say ; but we may be alfov^ 
became President. It is ccmoeivable that many timid to suspect that to his soldkrly mind the oountxy and his 
Conservatives may have distrusted M. Thiers’s power to give superior officer are identical terms. That the nc^s- 
the ^public that Conservative hue which ho maintained ^^7 strength to defend and protect bimsGlf u wrat 
it ought to wear. They may have bethought them of former Marshal MacMahoh wants is evident. He has advanced a 
Radical oxctmsos, and asked themselves why the Girondin ^T^^od deal n^r a dictatorshio since he firat took office, 
of 1873 should look to be more fortunate, cither as ®'*^d oven since the 20th of November. Or perhaps it 
regards his own head or those of his friends, than the ^^7 ^ that, now that he no longer represents 

Oirondins of 1793. But a movement which hod on its side ^ homogenous party in the Assembly, the real abso- 
a Consorvativo army under the virtual oommand of a Con- Intisni ot his position is more clearly seen. It would uoj $ 
servatfvo President could afford to toko a Ropublican ^ ®^y that the Marshal was prepared to disregard 

direction, and after the collapse of the £4egitimtHts last ^he decision of the Assembly, supposing that it Lad gone 
October, it ought to have been clear even to men of favour of the Casiuib P^biek pn)ixjftnl, but ho must have 

ordinary 7>oIiticnl capacity that this was the only direction extrnoi^inary amount of morm conservatism if he con 

in whicn movement was possible. If Marshal MaoMaiion a virtual dictatorship without contracting that con- 

luwl had tlio wisdom to reject the dangerous counsels of tempt for roprcjsontative liodies which is the chiuuctonstio 
the Duke of BuoOLne, and to insist on regarding himself sentiment ol dictators, and for which tlie a^on of the 
lus Prt‘sidont of the Republic for the first seven years present Assembly gives so much room. It is probable, 
of its existonoo, a working Ministerial majority might however, that this pai’ticular temptatiou will for some titno 
by this time have been formed in the Chamber which bo spared him by the Assembly continuing to rgect any 
would have boon so far in accord with the Henublican proposal to which the Marshal expresses dislike. 

majority out of doors os to bo suro of obtaining 

a oomploie ratification of its acts whenever the day 
of a general election should arrive. Tlie Duke of 

Broobib could not have resisted an allianoe between Mar- ELECTION PETITIONS, 

shal MaoMahon and the Left Centro. He would simply fTlHE dispositiou to bribe and treat elootors is so firmly 
have Fosignod office some inonth#earlier than ho did resign X implanted in the minds of many oaudtdateB and their 
it. The OonservativeB in the Assembly wonld have re- friends tlmt the quo question which, as it appears, preseats 
grettod their leader, but th^ would not have espoused his itself’ to those who are in the midit of a contest is too 
oauso after the Chief of the Stato had disowned it. Instead often how the law may bo evaded. That bribery and 
of this the Marshal became as much an admirer of the iht- treating arc now very risky things is well known. The 
sonal Soptennato as the Duko of Bboot.ie himself. His own da}T» of a Man in the Moon and bojra of gold in a dirty 
position could be no greater under a PtoviBional Government public-bouHe are over. Open pablio«ho«uiC8 with un- 
than undm* a sottied Government ; either way the tirat limited beer and joints for all comera are things of the 
place was secured to him for seven years. But the Mar- pfuit. But, short of these overt violatioiiB of tiia law, 
ahal had persuaded himself that, after an interval spent there are an infinity of small attempts to eeo what, can be 
under bis rule, Frenohiaen would, by some unexplained done safely; and it is acoepted as indi^mtidile that imy- 
procoss, be better qualified to decide upon their own poll- thing that can be done saiely may bo done prCpori^. Of 
tiosl future than they are now, and in this conviction ho course there are numerous constituenciae in w^oh ubare is 
supported the efforts of the Right Centre to found a per- no bribcfy or treating, and if there is xntimidation, A ia^of 
aoual Septounate. that quiet sort arising tVoui the influence of waaithaal sank 

Still fortune was kind, and the Marshal had again an on bumble neighbours which it is very diffienlt /to )wO- 
opportunity of laoming the late wisdom that sometimes vent, and whtoh sometimes is not unconxiectod with Misqpi 
comes by sheer experience of folly. He imd pledged him« that practically do much to bind society together, 
self to the Conservative majority, and the Conservatives constitueacios there is a real pditioal iiMs xaisadi tad 
kindly released him from all obligations to them by esaaing even if thfsre were a disposition to bribe or treaty tk mmM 
to 1)0 a majority. The Sight of iM Assembly is now agreea , bb xecogniasd that such means would be fmkm^ waA tout 
upon nothing but negatives. Each of ^ sectiotia mites fhe aontast would really be decided by the 
the others only less cordially thausit bsilss all the aoctions passipnsof the electors. When, agaiii, men 
of the Left. The Left, if it W the Bamoft, or could even petition stand, they am dstemtiiied nn dtow i a n i i ^^ ^ 
seonre tho abstentioti, of MaTsbal MAcMauoif, would be in a evOiy fom of oermptkm, ssid even thtir eihti.fbiihjh siqp^ 'V? 
position to establish too Republic. The Bight, even with pertM'ito amwre that it is beitor Isns nn 

the support of the Marshal, mm estabUtii uothiug. Yet to eijatii|ta 4 ^ to win it tgr tosiuiself n Adtillm But 

this toipractioable eombmation oFtmpractioable optoionstoe in b tolitidmblo nixuilto<itf m)y neal 

Marshal so for adheres that lto itiH not hear m toe only a man wbe 

expedient which m)tdd give'lte.irsal Ptolfomeotoy ae^if 3 |hAy e^fMeabto^ to 

IvovL If on Thursday Oonstol CUssey btft wmllMi -wtoiititige 
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. , „ iat''4liijt' MMr"«M*>' tel* him 

teteMiteili .-of. |ip»' lateMNtfMMMft' k to Immw 

» i lii» tei ’ te i ’ » wli i* w i « i „ 0 r tteM irte mm werinur ter 
t «te^ itetteim tete-ite ter iBoim. Ttej 
- .. j^m gmlui, 4te rnate «il: ktek 4tey —a telliag *» 
oteMtek-tenw teiteavn tteai.ii to wi» in min; bat 
ttey i to fb n iM i l n to tebk oaity oUndy wtet tteralMof 
tte'« fl i w '-ite> miit ih| 1- teoiwi Mnootlriiig^ in tte bopr that 
it^nMop fmtepi laaM vitUn tee rate. Tiiey hnre » pro- 
itebiteb w i ^ wteob is often iaBti8ed bj the ftite ttet their 
SdraiMriM era doing esMtly ter aime thug, M>d it would 
te to eonten • bumilieting xaiSnierity in onniung if ther 
trerotote beoton ahofij boeoase thej hod been ontwittedL 
Itenewnesteopet itiooi.aad the Bleotion Judge inivm. 
lb en — njne e what hae been done, and etopa im ilie 

JaMeJudeaduok it wee hoped the law had left open. Hq un^ 
ewBto the m e m be r , and one move point in eloetton law ia 
dandade GtadmUy the limita in which oandidates and 
theirfriaaida eau work with aafet^ are narrowed, and if the 
oonatitumnaa will oo^ be good enough to furniah a auffi- 
eaenfe a n niber of leading caaea, the law will uldinately be eo 
fljdttled tihat honestj wul aotoidlj be diaoovored to to the 
bait polkif. 

Some recent decisiona have done zniioh to contract tho 
lihevtj’ in which knowing electioncerers thonght thomKclveM 
entitled te movoe The inAtauco of Bonton in perbapA 
aoaaroefy worth leforring to, aa an electioneering agent 
moat TO a baby if ho tiiinka that ho can give sacks of 
coeis to aix or aoven hundred elootorA with un{mntt^^ 
But the inatanoea of Stroud and Kidderminator are worth 
atudyrtig. The ConaervatiYe member for Stroud was 
imacfitea beoanae hia fHends had taken fifir too wide a viuw 
of what aright be done by a judioiona payment of travel- 
ling expenaes. The payment of thoAo exp(*nscs is not 
illegal, and if it ia necessary that this should he so, all that 
can be said ia that the noccssity is an unfortnnato one. 
But it ia iUeghI to pay the expenses as a condition of 
votiBg in feuour of the persim paying, and it is still moi'o 
obvionidy illegal to pay more than tho actual expenses, and 
BO give the voter a bonus. At Stroud both these mis^ 
takes were oomraiited ; but it was hoped tm^ tho pay- 
ment of the excess might l>e safely covered and^concrjaltKl 
if payment was made in postago-stamps. They seem to 
come from nobody, uo order for payment is given, the 
recipient gets them in tho quietest an<l most c^»mforiablo 
Way, and can dispose of them by driblets. Tho elcolor hua 
paid five shillings for his railway fare, and he g(ds a sovc. 
reign’s worth of stamps, and ho dooA not know exactly how 
the aoeonnt has been made out, or to whom he ought to 
return tl>e balance. Nothing could be moro ing<*nionA, or 
soom a better stroke of local gonins, until tho Kloctton J udgu 
amvod, and thou the little device was made to seem nii- 
sproka^Jly silly, and the member was unH<»ated. At Kidder- 
mmstor, Mr. Grant set himself avowedly to work to boo 
whait ho could do to please and conciliate tho electors with- 
out infringing the law. He conceived that a tea and fire- 
works^ with a procession of suppeuiers wearing appropriate 
roaatt^ and deooratad with a modal tliat should stamp the 
image ci their triumphaut member on their minds for over, 
woudd bo the right thing; only the feast must be delayed, 
not only until the election was well over, but until 
the time Jbr mtiUoning was past. He was elocted 
after haying held out hopes to the electors of this splendid 
reeogiiiitiaa of thm semoes in getting him into Parliament. 

He tiiea sst to work to fhlftl his promise, and sent down 
considerable sums of money for tho preliminaiw prepara- 
tions. Buhseguently, however, he seems to have boon 
awanr that tbesS' was more risk in carrying out his Hcheme 
Athan hehad enpposed^ and the great feast was never held, 
Band tiw voetites snid medals were never exhibited to the 
■gamBg and edmiriag erowds of Kidderminster. But bo 
iunMiidT done too mueh. Down eame Election 
Judge, ma investigated wiA unpleasant minittonesB all 
that hitittaafqponed Ifr. Ouavt did his utmost to otooss 
J^ vsusBPSB* HBa eolfaitom and ageats weold not aoIcDow^ 

tlieeleotion, 

aaf^liRi Outnr ftuhoie to go into ilm trftiMss-box to 
eialain the pnrMy of Us inteutienaa. Tim Judgoidoes net 
apmon in Uwe bud mueh diflMNgr iu mmifkm at a 

Bum were tW ibk to tAOr 

^ gifttt ftiMt had hasn preiuiiM,^| ^ 






and u gsneiul dkrad of disuppaiitinsitit toeiesed evmr m 
bmug^ whioh^ if tiringa badhw u Idiflel^etW manroplidi. 
Bright have been ao have bed Uv. Gum 

Ibr b member, add mightlumlaril ttmaainsle of pounds* 
TOrth of reoketi, and tea, and iHUl mOtalUo 

unara of ite wartlw lepreseutatt 
Not to give hundieds of sacks of coals amWi not to tend 
poetage-stamps fhr bonuses beyond tiuvelnng eupensui, 
and TOt to promise gorgeous teas are lessems ibsi Ihtiire 
wdidates wd their agents are now bound to take to 
heart ; mid it cannot be said that there is much dlBculiy 
in learning thebi. But it must be said, in justioo to tKoso 
who have taken part in contests at recent Sections, thot 
election law is not formed soleb^ through deoisiona on 
coses where clever people have tr&d to see whetl\er they 
could not find a loophmo through tho meshes of the law. 
In several cases tho Judge lias had to unseat a member 
who had done, or whose fKonds had done for him, some- 
thing which they honestly thought there wait no harm 
in doing. At lAunceston Colonel Dbaxtu was un- 
seated because on the evo of the election ho had 
given fiormission to his tenants to kill tho rabbits on 
his estate. The Judge held that this was bribery, but he 
took cart» to odd in his report that it was bribery of a sort 
that reflected no discredit on tho briber. It was, in flmt, 
nothing but the cflerveHcence of good nature in a landlord 
who likes to see people lumpy nroimd him. It was totally 
uimcct'SAary for Colonel Deakin to notice such iriisorable 
little creatures as rabbits. As ho had informed Mr. LovES, 
tho former memlxir, ho hadl)ooomo the owner of Warrington, 
andheclaimod as tho ropresontativeof Lamweston t)K< imme- 
morial appanago of his purohnso. He was quite right. The 
jieuple of l^uncoston are, as a matter of fact, desurvedly 
attuohed to tlie proprietor of Wen'ington, whoevetf he may 
lie, and the oonfiet|uence of the decision about the rabHts was 
simply that Colonol Deakin ceased to sit for Laiincoston, 
and his sun was elected in bis stead. At Stroud, a short 
time ago, tho Liberal member was unseated bm^auHO some 
of his friends had given an early bronkflist of a 
TmxlcHt kind in a Noncjonformist schoolroom. To 
oifor such a meal, at such an hour, in such a 
place, in of courHC treating in the legal Bcnso, for 
a Judge has hold it to bo so ; but it hardly coiik^h within 
tho pjpular souho of what ft trcffti moans, and tho givers of 
that ili-fftted hoApilality might ho quite Ijelioved when I hoy 
protvHicd that they liiid not tho slightest notion tliat they 
were doing wrong, lii a moro recent cuso at Sti^iud the 
tlndgo hml to deci(lc who! her there was briUiry wndi»r tho 
following oireniustunceH; — At tho Fehniary clecttnu certain 
millownors who wctc iigerits of a candidate gave a holiday 
to their men on tho polling-diiy, and ncvcrtheloss, c<introry 
to tho usual ])ractico of tlio iwillH, paid them for tho diyr, 
though they did not work ou. it. This wart ropcatiHl at tno 
May elcctiou, and it was conic udod that tho eHtalilislimiait 
of the new [iractice in February was in oflcici a promise 
that this practice should bo fallowed on tho next idoction, 
and tluit this promise hod been faltilhM]. The Judge 
bold that no hucIi promise could l>o infen^ed, and ho 
also held apparently that what the millownors ba<l done did 
not come within the language of the Act an to bribery. 
But in dealing with an election ])ctitiot\ the Judge toIh at 
oiico as iadgo and jury, and it is ono of the privileges of a 
jury to be able to say “ Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” 
Tins is precisely what Baron BaAMW/cu.said aiStr<;>iul. The 
miilowucrB wore not guilty of bribery, but bo strongly re- 
commended them not again to pay their men for a holiday 
on poliing-day. As ho pleasantly remarked, if they arc so 
fond of giving holidays, why should they select polling- 
days at cloctioji-timu for tho solo ociMisiona of their boarity ? 
If they did but select some other day, tho men would 
equally havo a treat, and the masters would be sure 
that tboy could not lie Kuspocied of bril>cry. This 
is ono of tho most useful ways iu which the new system of 
election decisions works. The Judges ore gradually teoelu 
ing the law to the public, and are inspiriDg prudence as to 
what looks like a broach of the law among those who do 
sot wish to win by any praoiieos that con be blamed. If 
purity b to be established ia electioneeriiig, it is quite os 
nnjK^rtaat that honest people should be mode corefti] as 
tiiot clever people should fiud that fheir devices Ibr just 
g witmu the laW| whiie iaftingiagite qurit, only end 
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THE LORDS* (X)MMITTEE ON CHOROH FATBONAOE 

T he Biflliop of Pkteroobouoh’b CommiUee on Choroh 
Patrcmage hati made a very EensiMe Report, which 
may be anminod up in the proposition that it is prudent to 
let well atone, Tno alterations proposed in the existing 
law are trifling, and for the most part unobjectionable. It 
would perhujis bo expedient to extend the bishops* power 
of refusing institution in cases where bodily infirmity dis- 

2 |ualified the patron 'm nominee from discharging his duty, 
t is a HCfindal that n decrepit old man sbonld be appointed 
to ‘a living for the mi re por{K>ae of increasing its saleable 
value by the prol)abil ity of his early death. There is also 
no objection to thi. suggestion that the presentee of a 
living nliould produce a certificate of character from 
three incumbents ii. the diocese which he last served^ 
couniorNigned, if n dcessary, by the bishop. It was 
hardly worth while to appoint a Committee of 
the House of Lords to consider reforms so trifling. Some 
of the witnesses or supposed exports who were consulted 
proposed various schemes for checking the existing traffic 
in livings. On the suggestion that advowsons should bo 
made instjparable from landed estates, the Committee justly 
remark that such a rule might vest unalienable patronage 
in a pauper, a minor, or a notoriously unfit person. It 
was also proposed that a living sold separately from the 
land should Ih) offered to the Eoclesiastical CommiBsioners 
or the Trustees of Queen Annk's Bounty; but it is a 
preliminary question whether it is desirable to diminish 
the amount of private patronage. Only a few years ago 
Lord Wksthury passed, with general approval, a Bill for 
enabling landowners to purchase the advowsons of small 
livings iu the gift of the Chancellor. The purohoso 
money w^ in lul cases to be added to the endowment; 
but it mu.4t be assumed that Parliament would not have 
facilitated the transfer except on the supposition that 
private patrons would exercise their power for the good of 
the Church. No notice is (ukeu in the Report of an inter- 
mediate kind of patronage which has l)eon invented for the 
purpose of propagating certain doctrines. Mr. Simeon, who 
was fifty years ago a leader of the Evangelical party, left a 
considerable sum in trust for the purchaso of livings, which 
wore to bo presented to disciples and partisans of ni.s own. 
If suoh devises were to become common, it would perhaps 
bo right to prevent by law the diversion of occlcsiastioal 
revenues from their proper purpose for the benefit of any 
particular sect. A nrivate patron may bo expected to 
prefer his friend or his kinsman, and bishops must, for 
the purpose of the argument, bo supposed to take 
merit into consideration. A trustee for the encourage- 
ment of doctrines which may at any time become obsoloto 
oocupios an anomalous position. 

If private patronage had been hitherto unknown, it 
would certainly not now bo deliberately introduced ; but 
the some may be said with equal truth of many of the best 
English institutions. The House of Lords, or perhaps 
the Crown itself, would not bo created fur the first time if 
tlie community had to provido itself with a Legislature 
and a Qovernmont, and yet more than one countiy in 
Europe is at present vainly striving to provide itself 
with an Executive and a Second Chamber. In early 
times nothing seemed more natural than that the 
owner of an estate should have the right of appoint- 
ing the priest of the parish. The incumlient in hia/j 
turn pORsesserl a freehold, burdened with the discharge of 
certain duties in person or by deputy, but otherwise pos- 
sessing all the attributes of property, except that it could 
nob be transmitted to his heirs. As long as it was held 
that the distinctive funotion of a pariah priest was to ad- 
minister the sacraments, his personal merits may perhaps 
have sometimes been rogardod as of aeoondaiy importanoe; 
yet OiiAUCKu's Parson is still the , most perfe^ model 
of a parochial clergyman. The modem result of lay 
patronage had never been foreseen. The system has 
tended to raise or maintain the social leve) of the olergyi 
and ii has simultaneously or consequently iutroduoed into 
their ranks a piopcrtion of men of i|^e and men of 
the world. A pm or the sqnire of a parish who 
happens not to jpoasess strong toolesiiMMioat propensitiee^ 
pt^ers a nomime whom he lik^ or roebaSts oftm 
in a large degree cm secular ground It no 
means follows that a clergyman irRl ^ 
because he is not exolusivriy seleeted iA iis 

piety; and in all other reqieots the quaUtiai 
men fac temporal employment are of iSbk kighe^ in 


the diadbarge of ftmotioDS. The Hr jm 

nephew of a patran ntSKy p^rhape not alwlqnbe 
preacher; but in the vi^orUy of cases to. is a jpmtkm 
The oler^ in those parts of the countiy whete advowsona 
are commonly attached to landed estates are at least ^ 
popular as ttose in the same or other districts who oM 
their preferment to bishops. The sale fivinga whiob 
shocks some sensitive Churchmen and a much huger nnin- 
ber of Dissenters who take a speculative interest in the sub- 
ject is an almost necessary incident of private patronage. 
It would be extremely difficult to prevent the tFansisr for 
valuable consideration of any kina of incoxwreal heiedita- 
mout which possesses a money value. The columns of 
ecolesisstioal newspapers which are devoted to tots^ of 
Uvings on sale have perhaps a not tborougUy edifying 
appearance, but the worst part of the prbooM ends with 
the advertisement. The man who buys a living his 
son or even for himself gives a oeriain seourify that the 
fnture incumbent will be inclined to submit to the restraints 
of a clerical life, and to perform the duties of his^ office. 
The mode of appointment is not perfect^ bnt it is inoom* 
parably preferable to popular election, and it adds a trhole- 
some variety to episcopal patronage. The House of Lords 
Committee folly approoiates the numerous advantages of the 
system. 

The Bishop of Peterborough wiU, in a future Session, 
easily carry in the House of Lords, and perhaps in the 
House of Commons, a Bill for providing the moderate 
securities against improper appointments which have been 
devised by his Committee. A resident patron is for the 
most part strongly interested in the selection of a or^table 
nominee ; but there are undoubtedly oases in which the 
right of patronage is abused. The Committee were re- 
strained from going further in their recommendations by 
the obvious risk of collision with proprietary rights, 
evil, whatever may bo its extent, is largely re&oed sinoe 
the al>olition of pluralities. The character of a rector who 
was destined to bo a permanent absentee wse not likely to 
be strictly scrutinized. The Church is beooming less and 
less a refuge for idlers ; and the remuneration which it 
oSers is seldom sufficient to tempt a candidate who 
is grossly unfit. A largo part of the endowment of 
the clergy practically consists of their own private 
means; and probably the incumbents who have 
boon presented by private patrons oontribute more 
than their share to the general fund. One of the many 
reasons against disestablishment consists in the probability 
that forfeiture of the corporate property of the Church 
would be followed by the loss of the Bupptomentaiy revenues 
derived from birth or from marriage, strong interest 

which the upper classes of the community feel in the weifkre 
of the Establishment is to a great extent founded on sym- 
pathy with friends and eqnak, and on the absence of any 
suspicion that the clergy as a body are disloyjti to sociefy. 
The anomalies which offended the Bishop of I^KBBOBOtTOB 
when he moved for the Committee on private patronagb 
perhaps appocurod to him on closer invertigation to be in- 
timately connected with other parts of the fkl»ic of the 
Establisbmont. The mqority of the Committee consisted 
of bishops and of laymen who take a strong interest in all 
matters relating to the Church. Their bias would probably 
be in favour of episcopal nomination, if th^ bad not been 
strongly impressed with the advantage of a more varied kind 
of patronage. The minute provisions which they reopmmend 
for adoption are perfeotlycompatible with ito maintenanoe 
of the present system, ^e actual declaration as to simony 
is absurdly obscure and indefinite, and it would, as 
Committee suggest, be more convenient to enumeirata in tto 
form of declamtion the offences of which the p re a cn tee ia 
to profess himself gniltless. It is difficult to prevent ttoaide of 
next presentations, because any laws on tiie aalg^ wonldi 
in many cases be evaded by the purchase of ito adianwv^ 
and by a subsequent re-sale. The role which pvphtfaM the 
Side oS a vacant living is in itself reascmablei aiai 
its ])trovi8ions might to made more stringent. > ikun 
otgeot of the distribution of patiumage we^^^ 
reward ihe seal of oandidataa for 
wbfoh in the majority of cases tau^ ; K 

xtoat made on private grounds wcillA; M 
Tto ad^tos of lay patsonsm totoM 
ito'-ipcvldng of thesyvteniL'wkisl4^i^%liii^^ 
fa(^. ^ It h Ten 
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rtfBm psotm Asa> the tmus fawnel 

ht licq^ tli 4 t |ni 1 il&o i^voitm in Bngknd will { 
X Mfc AA kiio ih 0 mimtii wliira baa overtam tmbtio 
mifdtm m » A latter in the Poll Midi voittfa 
ofjoto 17 deeorihet certain ehitfgee hronght by Indian 
newqiepeni agaiiiat the OoTemment ea amonntin^ to 
**en im^mtetian timt ttie Bengal officdidi have^ mther 
from ignomnoe or from an anxiety to make the flmtt 
^oomqpond with their Satunate^ miarraresented the 
^ frmine,*’ One paper .in particular, the Titne$ of India^ 
la aaid to have aeaerted that anperior offloem have I 
** mutilated the tpo^outepoken seporta of their aubordinatea, I 
^ * hare anubbed them for writi^ unploaaant tmtha, and 
* have warned them against the oonaequence of un- 
^*I|Ieaaaii% aoonrate atatements.’ *’We oonfim to enter- 
taining a general disbelief in charge of this type. It is 
eKoeed^ly em to bring them against public men, and 
ttoeodingly diffloolt for public men to disprove them. Even 
if every sObordiiiate officer were to deny that hia report had 
been ** mutilated,” or he himself ** snubbed ” or ** warned,*’ 
only the form of^ the accusation would be changed. It 
womd then be said that strong presanro had been brought 
to bear uponanbordinate officers by their superiors, and that 
under thui pressure they had consented to deny what they 
knew to be true. In oases of this kind the decision mast, 
after all, turn upon the oharaoters of the accused persons. 
If their previous careers have not led Englishmen to 
nut more trust in the accuracy and the straight- 
forwardness of Sir Qxoroe Campbell and Sir Richard 
Tbmflb than in the accuracy and straightforwardness 
of the anonymous inforznants of Indian newspapers, no 
evidsnoe as to the foots is likely to have much weight with 
them. It may be useful, however, to point out once more 
that the temptation to mutilate outspoken reports and to 
snub their too accurate writers cannot extend beyond the 
Bengal Government. The disposition of the Government 
of India would be all the other way. Lord Northhrook is 
in the position of a man who has b^n ordered to take pre- 
cautions which he himself though taome what oxaggeraiod, and 
the best proof that he could give the Homo Govenimeut tliat 
he was right in his estimate and that they were wrong 
would be to send homo impartial testimony to the fact that 
the fomine hi^ fallen short of English fears, tio far os Lord 
NoatBBBOOX isooncerned,his reputation could not be injured 
if it were shown that the stores of grain provided to meet the 
wants of the distressed districts have been immonsoly in 
excess of the real need. From a very early period in the 
liistoxy of the famine the decision to what extent it should 
be met was virtually taken out of his hands. Ue was 
blamed in many quarters for rofusing to prohibit the ex- 
portation of rice, and the only defence which was listened to 
was the plea that he was buying grain enough to feed the 
whole population that might possibly bourne famine- 
stricken, irrespective of any exports whatovoiw It would 
have bora useless for him to say that he did not boliovo 
that more than such and such a fraction of the population 
would need reliei^ and that he proposed to make provision 
for this oontingency only ; he would at once have mien told 
that in matters of wis kind nothing less than certainty can 
be accepted. So long as it was possible that the outside 
e^mate of the number of persons who could under any 
circumstances be thrown upon the hands of the Govtunment 
might prove true, the Yicerov would not have been allowed 
to take any ostimato short of that. To be prepared for 
the worst was tbe direction originally sent from the India 
Office to the Government pf India, and when Lord Salis- 
Boat succeeded to the Puke of Amqtll there was a general 
expression of s a tisfoo tion at the aupposed superior energy 
of the new Hinisteri and the cone^uent probability that 
this policy would be pramed home yet more fo^y. 
Almost the first act of the new esoRMTABT of Btatm was 
to dh^eett the purchase of mcM jpreiin, rad it was only on 


YT liio be hoped that pubUo opinidsi in 
X not IhQ into the mistake which has w 


to dheent the purchase of mcM 
awsimnce 


asimirace mmt Vmmtor that all 
<£Mo^he requund hid been got^ end thsifc i^eoid^ 
^ aB nsgnttationi it ahonU p^ insiittehttit^ ra much 
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being thrown upon the magnilede ef the soarcaty in 
^ la the food pmvlded fo esmses of reiranable oaL 


I oulations P and is any one to bhi^ fiMr misttkes in the 
origin^ eaiiniate P At present there is some inclination 
even in England to say Tea ” in answer to the first 
question, and “The Indian authorities** in answer to the 
second. There ie, in point of foot, no ground for either 
r^ly. It is impossible in dealing with a soaroity affeotmg 
many millions of persons to provldo enough for rae hitflfost 
ixnsgmable requirement without runxdng the risk or pro* 
Tiding for requi^ments which may never be reduoeu to 
fkot. No one will pretend that the Government of India 
were in a position last November to say within some toniL 
or even hundreds, of thousands how many persons woula 
bo depending on them for food eight mon^ later. No 
one will prefond that the Qovonimont of India were in a 
position last November to say within some weeks, or even 
months, for bow long a lime the persons depending On 
them wonld remain dependent. Supposing that they 
could not feel sore whether they would mvo to feed 
throe millions for nine mouths, or two and a lialf millions 
for six months, a large margin of uncertainty is ibns 
created. A population of half a million cannot be kepi 
alive for thirteen weeks without a very large expenditure 
and so far as this ex|)onditure has to be incun'ra in ad* 
vanco, there is no avoiding the risk of waste so long as 
it is unknown whether this half-million will have to be 
supported after all. If therefore it oould be proved that 
the Government supply of grain is very much m exc^DSS of 
what is now seen to bo the probable need, it would not 
nooessarily reflect blame upon those who are Bflliponsible 
for ordering it. Of course excess over actual reqilnements 
IB prim d fade evidence of former exocM over reasonable 
calculationB, but it is nothing more. The fomine could only 
be met on the scale and with the certainty demanded by 
the English public by taking an outside estimate, and out- 
side estimates are unavoidably open to be fiUsified by sub- 
sequent events. As yet, however, it wonld bo exceedingly 
rash to suy that the Govorumeut provision is appreciably 
in excess of the need. In the last fortnightly narrative 
Sir RiniAitD TaitrLB says of Tirhoot, ** Looking to the 
igtpphes of Govornmenlal gram m aiia or in rosorve, I 
am hHII hopeful that there is enough for suoli emergencies 
” and roquirements m may bo r(»asonabljr expected at pre- 
sent Jiut I have not met any responsible officer of any 
grade who thinks that wo have iuon>i tlian enough.” The 
population of Tirhoot will have no fresh noe to eat until 
December. Those who n*aHon as though the faiuirio were 
already over seem to forget that the food which is to 
supersede the Government supply is not yet in the ground. 

Whether the proportions of the famine as compan 4 with 
previous famines have not been exaggeratod is another 
question. In former famines the State did not attempt lo 
keep the whole population alive, and consequonily it is 
quite possible that u iaminc which, when set side by side 
with the famine of 1866, is a mere scarcity, will cost ilie 
Government ten times the sum expended in the earlier year. 
But this only shows that the standard of Government aid 
has been different in the two cases. It may be hur matter 
for argument whether the Siato has lieen well or ill ad- 
vised in taking this tremendous burden upon ii self ; but 
there is no doubt that on this occasion it did take it 
upon itself, aud that if it had hesitated about doing 
so, it would have boon driven on by an irresistible jmblio 
senthnont. When thfi need is jmiit it will 1 m» well to 
consider calmly, and with all the instmoiion aflorded by 
the experience of 1S74, whether in future famines are 
to bo left to take tlioir course, or are to be dealt with I7 
precautionary measures on a large scale, or ere to Ixi fought, 
as this time, in the open held. But after having de- 
liberately resolved to meet tlm present famine in this lai&* 
mentioned way, it is not our liosiness to b^n, before the 
fomine is over, to censure the Indian authorities for having 
doqe what we told them to do, and to do thoroughly, on jpsm 
of something like impeachment and d'l'Ta^tstion. This 
)dtid of critmiam is unjust evcn^in Iii&an iiewsjiapers, 
though they at least never urge^^ tbs nt^*essity of ^strong 
measttres. It would be iucomustrat as r/all as unjust in 
loSMa^svidohsia; inoiittis ago nrwre never weary of urging 
Lo«4 NcwrtiinuHHF fo witboot sttnt and almost 
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fl^HElcrv’eofmaldiigeoIlaotioiMisoitenMrtjdd^^ AscHool 
X krp Ims a xare 8«8orhneat of or bistterwi 

tmmaUowg him to bdtikd in itampec^r photos^ Anoweele- 
nnitad furgoon ia aaid to naine miide hia uMt mmu^ by a colieotiou 
of noatly laountod ekaietcois of mice. The procooda waro appliad to 
tho purohaue of a Mdea of xnicroacopic alidoa. Many a ilna eoUoc- 
tion of ooina hat had its beg^nmnir when a child haa perceived the 
difbronce between a eon and a hal4»eonyi and haa put the fore^ 
money by o§ a ouriosity. To a reed collector, the catalogue of a 
coming lole in hie own particular department is more interesting 
tiian a new novel or a emuago of Ministry. A day at Christie*s is 
more to him than the Derfy or the Ascot week. Even the mis- 
fortunee of hia friends are not without aapeota of conHolatum if 
their coUactions come into tho maikot And many who are not 
collectors read the list of prices in the TVmss, and tw much plea- 
sure from the pemsaL Home regret may ho expressed, permips 
even fblt, when the accumulations of centuries in an old family 
are dispersed. It seems a pity, be .usoful. But 

our sorrow is alleviated if jorsf^make collections ourselves. The 
OT have so long pined is now within 

our reach. The ecorco Aldine or the unioue Wynkvn, to which 
we have sighed in vain, mar now perhaps ne ours. The Reynolds 
portraits wnich have long neon admirm on the wall of another 
may now perhaps be transferred to our own, and become as much 
our property as our great-grandmother herself. Thus we contrive 
to bear up when others come to grief, and can even see that a 
benefit is conferred upon mankind by tbo spendthrift who 
ruins bis own family, lie would bo a^udged a lunatic or an 
idiot but for his skill in handicapping, and there are com|)en- 
satinff advantages to those who deplore his headlong course and 
reprehend his extravagance. They at least are wise if he is foolish, 
and, sternly repressing thoir foelmgs, they attend his tale, and lay 
up t£eH0^ which their desoendanta will prubAbly disperse 
in 

On tho whole, collecting judiiuously is a safe and prohUble 
method of iuvestmont. Tho collector, ospeciaily if he has made 
his own money, is easily convinced that putting it by is Uie worst 
way of saving it. If he hiys it out in books and plate and 
pictures, ho finds he may both spend it and also have it, or at 
least leave it to his helm. If Mr. Gillott had put his money to 
usuiy he could not have made more with it than he did by pur- 
ohssing piotimis; and the pleasure he derived fjr<ua making his 
galloiy sfiould go to something besides. The mere gratiheation 
to be found in ](X)king at tho colloctjou, in adding to it carefully, 
in arranging and weeding out. in criticising and comparing, is 
worth a yearly rent to a man who can afford it If he giveriive 
hundred or a thousand guine.as for a painting, it is easy to calculate 
what it has cost him at the end of ten or fifteen years ; and allow- 
ing besides for what lias turned out badly, it is not very hard to 
make a simple sum of profit and loss. We should be m*eaUy sur^ 
prised to find that Mr. (iillotl's heirs did not climr both pri'nci^l 
and iuterest uu every picture, lis well as a luuulsomo percentage by 
way of prolit. And all this without counting the eujoyuieut of 
possession, which, hy a man of taste, will be viuued very highly. 

But judicious colfectiug is not to bo Icami in a day. It is a 
science, and not an easy one. The true collector must not buy 
what is now the fashiou. lie must leave that to coalownors and 
lie must look forwai'd. When Mr. Barker first 


wBeh are denlad to othoci. They seeoi leilow 

wbea a ifabig is luaaeB^ wbA even day Aeir 

natural powers, finch men ope oom eolbtotonh mA m.iimfiyn 
ooUectiQg* The late Mr. Bermfl was such a one. ulie 

another. A gentleiittu now Qriiig has suoeeeriwi!l^ ittiffo 
eotteetiona known of Sanun anrviee books, ivorio^and uItW ;|iileler 
But it is not alwaye posalbie to eolleet mare then ane kin d ef tMy 
attheaame time. Most eoileetorB oan only anqpIciylhMr l a i a mn 
at the sale-reoina, said use thsMr punmit metJy ae.a eah n i eii nn . It 
is genemlly an amateur of this land who does the most wahiaMe 


coUon-e])iiiuers. 

bought t.lie early Italian iiiastors they were Little kuowu or ad- 
mired. When Afr. Oomor bought his Euirlish poets few people had 
heard of Wither or Giles Fletcher. “Britain's Second Bemom- 
brancer'^ was forgotten, and Mr. Grosurt had nut edited “The 
Triumph in lies veil and Earth over and after Death.'* Sometimes 
a pubiio event, sometimes a gmdual turu in the tide of popular 
taste, iuflueiicos the collootoFs market. A biography or a bottle 
brings a man or a placo into luromiuenco. A novel or a law suit 
Blambiabn) the industry td' some obscure comer. A po<3t is quoted 
in A Pnmiier's speech. But without the aid of any such fortuitous 
concurrences, the wise collector, who buys in one direction, and 
who perhaps makes and prints a cataloguo, is certain Boon or late 
to find his trouble rewarde<l. This is the case with almost aU the 
arts, and literature as well. The collector comes first; the 
^mtalogiier comes next ; and then the public, having seething on 
w^oh to form tlieir o}>iiiion and some guide in fomiiiig it, bring 
tho wore, or the school, or tho book into fksbion. 

The various directions in which a man may coUeot are among 
tho ouriositios of the subject. Flint anow-lmds, tobaciscKpipes, 
fLngor-ringti, glass beiuls, jugs, woodcuts, nirilos, and many afrvmge 
and unintuies’iag things are gatHteed, as well as pictures, prints, or 
books, an I tho orlor greater divisions of the arts. One gentleman bum 
every pi^'^e of old music be can find. Anxriher forma a lUmoy m 
ofBlibU/. A third has every book on the Buiee of Bestii. Bones 
and fossils, and all the endless ranne of aookigkal ^eefanena, form 
rile olyeots of a large olaas. In tee arts alona. emliroideiy, laoew 
watchm, fumUme, are pursued as much by a nmhed inimber 
hunters as pictures or china by the genual wJkcter. It is by ^ 
ll^lceenwhofiietentnronaiiewjpursuitriiattbBtmiiii^ be 
aomyed and mapped, so that when ordinary they 

may easily know tboir wi^4 The Hariefan O^eoitibt^ tjbn Bouee 
Odueotion, the Slade OoUehrioii, and many tnoia^ be^. 

frahned. Xt ie not until a collector trios to &id diqp^ysaiM he 
khowewbatisw^ S^miiTbuyBttheiwrjfiiftiettii^off _ 

tiqu or an impression which sdfterwardS "tdVDs out to hSAbioll^y 1 of rim ^ 

mdoue, Some men have cabafailities for this Und of ibmm^ I Wh 


what he gsthiBCir It 
lus trsd^and hi the 


work, for he concentrates his 
is the dealer, on the other h^in- who ft ^ 
first to profit by his infoimation. Bar% had the finri Bat of 
potters’ marks hoesi made belbve the eothigoB anft fia rlnhone sa of 
Bomersetahire and Wlhshirs wm swept hy profr as i s wal men who 
emulated the pretended uncle of Aladam in exchanging new and 
beautiful china and stonewnie to tho hiolien yacset or dhe odd 
match-pot which had so long stood unappreoiatsd cwriieefainmsy- 
piece. i . 

It can never pay the judicious eoUactor to rive apofring priasa, 
except perhaps as an aavertisement for his eoilaerion. A ourinits 
example of this rule was oJforded ^ Mr. BsrkeFs five blue fitvsea 
vases. It is arid that he originally gave two thousand guineas 


apiece for tluroe of the jars, ana that he was long aware that the 
two which made up the set belonged to an esunoot IVendli finan- 
cier and Mhiteter. One day aometbing went wrong in Benias, and 
tho pair came into the market Mr. Bariesr waa on the dsst. 
They wore his for five thousand guineaa. This made tha price for 
the five eleven thousand guineas, or two thousand two Juindrad 
each. No doubt they wore a gr^t addition to tha collection, a 
featim) of first-rate importance. But such a price waa lieyand 
their value, and in the recent sale the whole five oMy fetdl^ a 
few huudrods more than Mr. Barker had given for one of them. 
This is a very histriiotive example. 

Anotlier point to which the judicious ooUoctor attends is 
genuineness. Hero again Mr. BariceFs oolleotkm waa unssrisfiie- 
tory. Boiue of his Ifoulo, for example, was imitated. No one 
could tell the true from the false, and both suffered. For though 
a muderu imitation of such merit as to be indistinguishable from m 
original ought, in theory, to be as valuable, for a coDector’s 
purpose it is not worth nearly so much, ^ore are copies of 
lliiror's prints quite equal to the engravings be i^de himsalf ; 
but as specimens of his art they are useless. The judicious col- 
lector of books, too, will never have fec-euxnlo titles or missing 

S supplied. His coHectkm, if be is wise, is above suspicioa. 

» is often a great tomptatioii to make up an imperfect book 
or “ restore a mutikUni picture. But experieuoe proves it to be a 
mistake. Modern pictures in this respect have an advantage over 
old ones. It is the some with china. It most be genuine. It 
cannot ))t> mended, once broken or cracked. In this met lies the 
reason of tho high prices often gi^en for exanmks. It Quizes 
tho smallest amount of judgment on the part of the buyer. He can 
see at A >t is what it pretends to be, and can know in a 

moment whether it is perfect or not. Butbrouies are easily forged, 
and BO are all kinds of palmolithic remains^ arrow-heads, eelts, 
deerVhom, and tho rest. It speaks well to the quality of an art 
that it is difiioult to imitate. When tlie cost ox a reproduction 
is likely to be greater than that of on original example, it is not 
worth while to moke the reproduction. A carious example of this 
kind is in the recollection of those who visited the first and best 
of the present abortive series of Exhibitions at Kensington Qore. 
An ingeniuim French manufacturer exhibited a pair of enamel jars 
made exactly like those which come from Japan. But the cost 
was more tlian five times as peat. Enainek Uiarafore are seldom 
or never forged. On the other band, books are partioulariy ob- 
noxious to the efforts of the imitator. Even illuminated mann- 
scripts are often made up in a way which only the ntmoat knowledge 
and ex|icriefico can detect. Photography and ite branches have 
probably boon of great sssistance to the professors of riiese arts. 
When a library is perfectly free from such deceptione, eitot 
on its market value is enormous. This it was whi^ caused the es- 
ceptioual prices of the Perkins* books dispersed last year. Moot of 
them were spotted with damp, and others were vofj imperfoc^ 
but they were absolutely genuine, free from 
and unmended. Sir William Tite's libnuy, which haa jnst 
be^ sold, was by no means so immaculate. Mn^ smqdpioii 
attached to many of the older printed books, and the whole 
collection suffered in consequence. yoiug oolkHriQlr finds 
it very hard not to make-up.” With rim most hoDaVt iii- 
tsarions he may do ineparabk Wsau A vaomit coKaoto at Old 
editions of tbo Biblo records a ease in point. JHe an 

impofffoet copy of a black-letter quarto, and ihastri>fi ^ 

menlMt by takiiig some leavaa from anmtor id.fiiiaHWinwdriio ond 
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fibooL iirlii nM ^ Wi Mlad oif omitqri ha h tbo 
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^ooMtntioes nmut thoni mnoiisljr unknown, no connot do 
'feo^i fithor fiv ktmoeilf at m wovla at Itige, than aalsmit them 
to^ tffdlilef annlkBoaaku Xt k hy the notbe thiu att^ 
tludlMiteMim'aHiiohrmif^k^ Thonthivoor 

fw^daMiewadiddoQ of ottly €kman 

to IfiHrlfai Sehtegaoet nd Mam 
JOiiwiMii tlwlMt fewmootteiomnoli ao 
Cdvoa for a aingk pilnt hgr one of 
a fow dm itoee four Imndnid for anothor. 
JtfotmmtflM thobTilw waa not the oaiiio number 
of dMBnjm. woo higli pekea howevar. am porilouo to the 
Itagaa fea omaod oomt on owahiinf mna tmm. Hk 
dim anpmitilifti iwnoveA, thogr woald proWdy not fotm anything 
Uto'tkoMng^ Ihrthelmym foimcndfinaiy oak oompetea with 
taw aala of o mw n a aii » namejy, the ow n a t aand the bidders But 
wtai kdoam to paying aneli an onotmona amn aa ten thooaand 
gnlmofoir^tlm pmaaof poradam, whkdi waa done a few waaka 
anO| tho Ofidtaaiw hiddar^ competicion k vamovede The rendor 
aim heapa ap Iho prlea. He moat do it witii more or ieaa riak 
of knykr in* If thaaa eoatiy exampka eoma under the^^bammar 
ngidn^^f thagr ahoald be sold, for emnple, by exaonton who 
am oMimd to leoUaei and who perhapo cannot binr in — ^tbe old 
p r i a a wul not he anproached. Bat thk Idnd of eotleotiBg is 
ahnon aa l , ft dktiim tha natural order of eventa* and k not to 
bodaldriated open, it k eaaentially nnhoalthy, and beam a close 
laMcm to plimgliig on tim 

There k no leaSon that eolieotiiig should he thna perverted. On 
the eontraiy, there can hardly be a graater aalbguard to a young 
man entartalg Bfo than the pcaaeaiion of a teate, especially a taste 
for ait. Knee the deye of Ovid it has been commended, and eon- 
aideriag how many hm laani it with ^eir eaiiy mka of grammar, 
it k iDffpvlaiiig how fow afterwards apply it. About forty years 
ago a young gentleman, with amodeimte t^wanoe foom his father, 
took a foaoy to same china at a shop in HanwayStrset. He mort- 
ngad half hk qaartar'a income to buy it. ms ihther and hk 
nkode, who wonld not have been the least eat out if ho had lost 
twice aa mnoh in a hat, looked aghast at toe pnrehaae. It was 
downright madneaa, wanton extravagance, to give fifty pounds for 
aeonple of tntmpenr jm. But the aamc pair waa sold at Ohristic's 
lately for a aom whidi paid principal, interest at twenty par cent, 
for toe forty wsaia, and aometiiing over. The possession of know- 
ledge k toe mt lequkite in forming a eoUectiou, and the habit of 
aoquring eeen oaskea knowledge k not to be despised. Nothing 
OBO have a hattor ^ect on the growing mind than a conviction, 
however impressed, that knowledge k mfmey. Tlie judicious 
edketor mmit know' something, if it k only about china pugs or 
snnff-hcaea. And though a little knowledge in an important 
TwattsT k ^Qttigeioiia, a profound knowledge of what is compara- 
tively ntnmpeotant may jesd on to fortune. Fbw men who have 
dktmgnkhea toemaelvee have bsini without a collection or at least 
a tasto John Belden fonned a lihranr. The Duke of Wellington 
loved mnaio; One of the greatest m living stotoamen k a judge 
(rf driaa. The first finander in Europe collacta enamels. The 
httty man finds hk gmteat relaxation in such pursuits. Without 
bdng frivoUma thty afford a relief foom serious cares. Walpole 
and RIchelien formed galkrks aa refhges ftom affaifs of State. It 
sow he a question how for education neglects this subject. The 
emity dovampasont of a tem for collecting, which waa noticed in 
m apuiiB^ aantsnae, k perhapa worth more considemtion from 
tooaa wim hrtng up daldren than haa yet been given to it. 
MancMma and poeiageHrtampa may, in thk way, be among the 
cMliaiag aganm m our time. 


THE HA2f AHP DOO FIGHT. 

vationa wmmfm in aaaroh of the 
IMhk and dkgiiatiag sire tdeiably well known to our 
xaadamhaaim^aBawdiaQDvety Iha piaotioe of dog-finfatinff 
aactefog, &a iaganUi variation liii? b^ 
invan^ofadgi^hitweaa^aiM a dom We cannot aav 
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pfimMa%anyiatoB^^ the hi^ evaakkn 

wedd to eatody out of pkoa^ A. kfMnkkdr at Maaatodar 
la^y knocked down a woman to preaaiito off orowd M 
adog to worry her. The stats of p^Uk 0|tiil^ hy auoh 

a levdtii^atofy k certidily not unfovoniahk to the exktonea of 
w>g-ngh^. And therefore we dnmot toaio tho euiwiaa 
ttpres^ by eome of our contempbiaika], tooaidi wa mSsy 
toaie todr mdignation at the frurta whW Hr. Jhmaa QtoanweoS 
has brought to imtioe. Thata man who aata a deg at hk wUh, 
and the i^wd whioh eees himdo it with(mttotwcfoMee,ato 
to see a dwarf f^Ung a bulldog k tiBeW not a very wnnAhtfol 
dreumtos^ Nothing, we should say. k moie aalnthli Them 
k a Idnd of grotsaque horror about tha latter perftmaiiee, todaedg 
which makes it to soma sense more significant than the other miam 
commonplace cruelty. The atrodty of such enmea k not to to 
mmaurad simpty to the amount of suffortog toflidnd. The eocan-»a 
trimty of toe peifonnanoe indtoatas a thoroughly moildd natuvn 
which takes deaaoiu to delibmtdy invaottor xsttnemaiiti oferualtT. 

A man who Idoka a woman to death k a detestabk hkokmm ; 
but ho exhibits, so to ^aak, merely the straightforward mamfosta-^ 
tion of brutal paasimi. xbomfmwhooaDddlbeiatdycoiiooctsaQha 
spectacle as a man end dog fight must have sunk a stage frirthar; 
Deoauae they must have laaimt to concoct in cold hkod eceantda 
modes of giutiiVing the most debasing toattootai Nobody can doubt 
that such practices, if they exist, should be exposed and put down 
with a strong hand at aoon aa possible. Tbis new symptom of a dfin- 
nerotts state of foeltng requiiea enoivatto treetmeiit) and, so fhr aa 
Mr. Greenwood has contributed to that desirable end| he hto done 
good service. 

We do not know, however, that there is any great ulnect in 
slating at length upon a view in wbieh all decent pamons am 
Hgreoa. If the man end the dog could he haimed at each end of tbfi 
g^towB to-morrow, there woidd be many £y eyes espooiaUy so 
far as the man was concerned. But we have something else to say 
in regard to Mr. Greenwood. It k hk self-lmposea task to in«^ 
vestigate the outlying comers of society, and to describ|the mult 
of his iiiveatigatioiis in graphic language. Now, os whlisavi luid 
occasion to point out, the duty k one which requires some 
delicacy for its satisihctory discharge. It is desirable that hoiton 
of this kind sliould be aescribed with suffloient i>ower to force 
public attontiou, and at the same tone tbnl they should 
not he described ao as to ffratify a morbid task for the 
horrible, .\iisumtng tliat Mr. Qieenwcod acted in peribctly gu<Kl 
fluth and from the of uiolivss, lei us inquire how W hia 
mode of action was calculated to securs hiS ends. Two hmg letters 
to the 2>ri/y Tckgrmpk^ described aa*^ By Our Own Otimmi^Mionni*/' 
give full details of the Hcene which he wiliuisiied. The first loiUn 
tells us how Mr. Greenwood fell into conversation with the owner 
of a bulldog, drank ith him at a public'-liouse, heanl some 
liideoDS secn^ts os to the mode of training figbtuig-dogs, and made 
au appointment to see n fight on the next night, /le also has a 
paaeing glimpse of a dwarf called Bnumwy. who might hnvu 
passed for the original of Dickens's Quilp. ' The next night Mr. 
Urmmwood lueeU his friend by appointment, and gone with him 
to a biw house. He would not have goon, ho etpluina, to sea an 
ordinary dnp-flgbt, toll ho thought that there was houis nijvitory 
about tiie aflatr. l^iis suspicion was amply jUHtliiHi, Innsinuch m 
he \iitncsHod nfight toti^ecn Brummy and tho bulldog, 'i^e dwarf 
at last knocks the dog out of tune by a blow \mdiar the cliin ; and 
Mr. i Irwmwood concludos by saying, 1 shall have gone though 
that horrid spectacle to little purpoHc if any such louniauioaUi arc 
in future wa^ at Hanloy,** Wo quite agree with him, and it 
is certainly a question whitther ho will not have done nwiro 
harm than good. Ilk graphic description has made a HUtsation, 
and been road all over the dountiy; it has supplied torillitig illus- 
trations for a journal w^hieh enjoys a certain po]mlanly aumugat 
the students of |)o1ico reports, ana we can have no doubt Omt the 
detoils of the b>*iitahty navo been cariffully yxirused in countk^ss 
putoic-houKos with tho same sort of intorost which in the gofjd old 
days waa excitod by the records of prisetights. Wo are afmld that 
a morbid curiosity forms no inconsiderable elmnent of this mlerost, 
and we may even doubt whethor the roiulcrs who most enjoy 
such Accouuts are not iru»r** likely to find a bint of a possible aourae 
of niDiiscmicnt than to bo simply dkgiisted by tho rf'vektion. 
Wo very much doubt, in short, the inoinl toudoney of 
graphic reports of murders, cxecuUms, dog-iights, and ha 
whole clnss of literature to which they b(»k)nf;. The lery uropor 
expnssion of disgustwhich closes the nai rati ve does nut by any 
means hinder its application to difluront purmises. it k mm 
likely to act as a salve to the conscience of iW writor than to 
determine the view whir h \w wtU take of the traosacBoti. Wa 
may, at any rate, safbly assimia^that such descriptioiia axe juati- 
fiahk only so for as they eontribnta to the MupproSi>uiti eix the 
hmora dsacribed. I/et ns ace, than, bow Mr. rireunwcud tried to 
fiiftom the eiids of justice. 

Tltoatotyvrasiionced; and too Home Secretaty,h 0 ij|^ 2 ;queiMoniM^ 
Itt toe House of Commons, said that h» had nsum to Mkva 
thel toe aoeonitt wisa auhstanttally ootfroel Wo shotiki 1>s 
«M to knowwfoavtote toe gr jupda efi tok stssemimt : but 
tot jMMVi m jhiive 00 ttmm of tottitying pm cuiiosiiy. 
JlK^latot toe Seetototy of toe doekto ht tiu I'nt.MiUun 
<0 CMtUr I* wwml fc mimnam4 •* ttM mhiiu umt> to 
^ HWMt J|fc It ajqwMn^ dU i»t 

bIMobm 1Wi«nkum w wiMk«iiiwiU>iW 

kW-Io , w w«iIh» vtqgMnw of Bmimn/ m£ lii* 
mUawHbto punHw U« At 
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Uat^ liow 0 !|^i 1 m wii pennaded to aoooniiMiiy lb. Ookm. to 
Haol^, in orw to point out tho seeno of toe outrage, under the 
condipon that the visit should be tuM^n^o. After some ner^ 
pkri^, he fljmd upon a certain street as that in whidi the 
took place. Acoording to Mr. Oolam^Ahe anangement of the 
bouses vras each that none of them could have hero the scene of 
tbe ^ht ; and, as he says, Mr. Greenwood has therefore made a 
mistiSe in his identification.'’ He was much vexed at his failure, 
and did his best to help the officer ; and he explained that, having 
been taken by a roundabout way, in a dark rnght, and in a state 
of egoitement, he had failed to notice any disting^iehing feature 
of the place. This ia unlucky ; Mr. Ghreenwood haa evidently not 
the premce of mind of the midwife in the legend of Wild Hayrell, 
who cut a piece out of the curtain of toe bed to mark the 
acene of murder. As his object was at the time to bring 
about the auppreasion of these atrocities, we must regret that 
^liewas not more careful to keep his wits about him. Besides, 
at the hour mentioned in his letter, it is not usually dark on a 
aummer evening. Other facto which might have led to the iden- 
tification were equalljr missed. Mr. Greenwood explains that, as 
he gave the dog a fictitious name, no inquiries after such a name 
could lead to its discoverv. It is not quite oaav to reconcile 
thlf statoment with the m^e in which the name of tne dog was first 
mentioned. At ai^ rate. Mr. Greenwood might have rovealM its real 
name, unlessa, indm, tne noble animal was not thought worthy of a 
name at all. We might also have supposed that Mr. Greenwood 
might have identified the mao, with whom he had a long talk in 
brm daylight, whose house he visited, who adjourned with him to 
the nearest ale-house,” and whom he met by appointment the next 
night to go to the scene of action. He says nothing, however, of 
this gentleman, and perhaps the description was partly poetical. 
We imer the pmibility of this because Mr. Greenwood a^ito as 
much in regara to the dwarf Brummy, whom he describes so vividly. 
In bis letters the dwarf is described vnthanaccuracy which should set 
any detective on his traces. He has a bead with the nose fdmost 
flat to th^toce, and squinting eyes and an enormously wide 
month.” afterwards described as '' a man of at least middle 

ago, jndgu^fh)m his griusled grey hair and the enormous size of 
bis head and ears ” (Mr. Greenwood seems to think that men's 
beads and ears grow with their age), ** but certainly not more than 
fouribet and a naif in height, yet with tremendous hands and feet 
and ban^ Greenwood explains that he slightly 

alaboratea ” in this description, and now quietljr allows him a 
possible six inches more in height. He further explains that he 
never said or thought that Brummy was ** a resident in the place 
though, in the first letter, the dwarf looks familiarly in at the public- 
house and is rocognixod by the bulldog. Ho must plainly have 
been a temporaiy residont : and it is rather odd that so conspicuous 
a figure should not have been remarked. We should also like to 
know whether Brummy ” is a fiotitious name or that by which the 
dwarf— *we call him so without prejudice to the doubt about his 
beighb— actually passed. However this may be, Mr. Oolam has 
to tell us that no olue can be found, that tho forty local policemen 
have searched in vain, that the reward offered by tho Corporation 
has produced no result, and that, unless the Home 8ecretaiy will 
divuigo the aouroes of his information, no hopo remains of a dis- 
coveiT. And thus, for the present, we must bo content with a 
VOT lame and ii^tent oongluBion. 

It would be affectation to ignore the fact that some people will 
infer that the whole story was marked by something more than a 
alight elaboration,” and that the dwarf and tho dog belong to 
the aame oategory as the Dmiy TelegrapK$ other famous curiosity, 
the old savage.” Mr. Greenwood, iiowever, positively asserts 
ito truth, and it is possible that the narrative has been elabo- 
lated” from some element of fact We have admitted that 
there is no antecedent improbability in the stoiy; and the 
«nly wonder which remains, and which is not without parallel, 
la that, assuming bis accuracy, we must suppose tuat the 
Tongba of Hanley are capable ot keeping a secret exceedingly 
wi£ But we have still a remark to make opou Mr. Greenwood s 
conduct. If, instead of writing graphic letters to the D^y T4^ 
armh, be had taken paitia to identic the place; if, espoci^y, he 
bad noticed the house to which he went by day and the man with 
whom ho carried on a long conversation ; if he had then given in- 
formation to the Hanley authorities, they would surely have been 
aUe next day to discover a suffioiont clue to the evil-doers. True, 
Mr. Greenwood would then have appeared at once in the rather 
uapliaeant character of spy. and yet aa his object was, as be tells 
ns, tile suppression of such penormanoes, it ia plain that that 
war his true cbaraoter, ana be need not have shrank ftom 
acting it effoctually. He wishes, however, to be a spy with- 
eut the inoonvenienoes of the position, and to retain only 
the glory of a jjraphic exposer ot social evils in the intereato 
of moraliiy. It is not wonderful that between these two stools, 
be oomcu u* Ibe ground. He toils as an amateur detective beoauaei 
when bo bus got bis^ iufouuation, he keep# back the necessary 
dataiia as long as possible ftom the offioials who eoaUL act upon 
them. Jtilto lotto: 'ixdy gratifies a morbiaonriotily wHhoiit tdnmng 
^any really servioeaue exposure. Aod thus be afficndai'anoiber 
iUuateUon of the toot that pcpolar %vTiting of this ldad| jliougb it 
auabW its author to take a moral tone, ia ntot Jmreatily 
odndvMdv^ to theauppression dTm' evila hssa^ ItAOiitdelso 
be observed that the sort of "<eWMnBtidn” to w;' ^ 
wood oonftsses is anyone of tbo nature! multo 
p re otfet into wbtoh of our twfWwreiMn^ 


conpomi whoae 

a smation. cMsdnetoss A these joanoto are oMire^ 
diffiNrent to the dogree of truth wbicb is ooBtoioed la m t Wulh g 
narratives which titoy mtUiali, aa long aa Ihsy ren s pflMen ti y 
highly-coloured and axmting. It is seare^ neseastrjr to point 
out what must oooner or later be the effect of the 
practice of tbia art upon tbeoe who are engaged in ih 


TWO MOBB PATS OB THE POWlSa 

TETE itpolKB about ayeer ago * of that most mteresting distofett 
V V the downs of Brekshire, and the part wbicb tbs^ phy in 
some of the most stirring scenes of our early bistoiy. xhe main 
points which, following tiie careftil local treearehes of Mr. James 
rarkor, we tried to set forth were that the aite of Alfted'a viotesy 
on iEscesdiin bad been wholly mistaken— that uBaoeaddn ia the 
name, not of any particular plaoe, the modem Ashdown Berk or 
any other, but of the whole wm of hilla— that the aetua! reene 
of the battle waa not near the White Horse and Ufibgion Oasll^ 
but a good way to the east, on the part of the biUa bring nearer to 
Wallii^ord and to Beading. This, we think, wiU be the view 
taken by any one who earef^y oompim the aito with the eon* 
temporary authorities, without troubling himself with what are 
c^ed traditions, that is the guesses of a oentoxy or two hack. A 
fuxi^r ramble on the downs, and a minuter e x a min a tio n of what 
was most likely the actual neld of battle, have made na tool still 
more certain about tho matter. The whole rai^ baa the jereot 
advantage that it is e^ of aooess from several points on the Gnat 
Western Bailway. That it should be approached from Wantaffe 
Road seems fitting enough ; it miw seem more surprising that the 
best way of getting to the acene of Alfred'a victoiy ahould be frxnn 
so unromantic a station as Didcot. Of coarse any one who wishes 
to go over the ground of all the battles should begin, as the aotual 
combatanto did. at Beading. But for the site of the third battle, 
the battle fought on iEsoesdun itself, Didcot forms a good start- 
ing-point. Those who do not care to walk the whole way may do 
well to drive as far aa Blewbury, through Hagbouzne, whpre the 
church will be found worth looking at, and thenoe to begin 
making their way up Mons fraxini.” 

It will be remembered that the oampaip began with the £n^ 
lish victor at Englefield— a name wnicn in itoelf euggeeto the 
memory of earlier victories in days when Englishmen were the 
invaders and not the invaded — a victory which was followed by the 
second fight at Beading itoelf, in which the Danes had the victoiy 
and Ealdorman ^Ethelwulf was killed. The object of the Danes 
then naturally was to get possession of the range of .dSscesdiin, and 
thereby to command tho whole country for many miles on both 
sides. The Ohronicle merely records that the fight haimened tour 
days after the death of iEtbelwulf, and was fought on J&cesdune.” 
The minuter description of the site comes from Asser, who also 
amplifies the narrative which the Ohronider gives of the battle. 
He was not an eye-witness, but it is almost more pleating to find 
that his interest in the exploits of his master and friend had led 
him to visit the spot. After mentioning the solitary thom^ree, 
he adds, ** quam nos ipsi nostris propriis oculis vidimus.” It seems 
clear from Assor's account that the victorious Danes set out first 
on their march up the hill, and that tho English under ASthelred 
and Alfred followed them. He does not say so in so many wordo, 
but his narrative takes it for granted. And at the eastern 
end of the hUl there is a kind of fork affording two ways by which 
the hill might he climbed. He distinctly mentions that the Danes 
held the higher g[round and the English the lower, which 
would almost of itself imply that the Danes bad the start 
in the march. And the use of the word jpr^boecuprnermi 
shows that in any case they had the start in the actual battle, and 
were able to pt possession of the more advantageous ground. This 
ground can haroly fidl to have been the high point of the hill 
called Lowbuir, where the toint traces of a square camp nuiy be 
made out. Those works however must not be attoibuted to the 
Danes, though they may very well have made use of them, flie 
form and the abondanoe of oyster shells to be found there ynake 
it prettv clear that those entrenchments are of Boman wodt. Just 
below this point, on mund which must be crossed in mutMog to 
Lowbnry up the north-eastern fork of the hill, lies a piece of ground 
which exactly answers to the phrase of Asser, ^ eanqpeetoie 
.^Boesdun latitudo,” a wide piece of level ground <m the top of the 
hill. This, it can hardly be doubted, waa the scene of the actual 
fighting, and, if so, the place where ^thelred'a tent vraa pitched 
cannot M very far from the point now known aa tiie Ktogto Stoiid- 
ing^ground, though it ia tor more likely that the nMBOto due to 
tome muoh more modem King. Here, it will be retoMtered, the 
pious King insisted on hearing the fiiU eervioa of too nwto to the 
end before he came to the htip of hie waa 

already engaged with the heathen Earis, againet vmiMre of 

the amy he was to lead his own, vriilb the 

iOim wiui to lead his against the Dunttk Ktajpa ^ The aite 

into wdly be mistaken; the fight viaaontibadidtet^vreida of 
the juhkrencle, in the late pasrega undar 'tedt ^ Baoai 
along 4SsesaddnV^ ahwir^^ that 

te the put hilt firet 

aniireW'wto 'w; atowp n M o p a oy' iniiW 

; 'n i M- . ; 






into Stitm^iy Bef!ew. 
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i^iiiiift IdMrit MftnMirdb fOMk t» MOMniMthtiiDaiid. 
yJj ib wWttB i te, wiBtanr tfc wMwtof iritieh Amw tpt^ wi 
«o«rkNi|innhb But Midi wditaw tIwi» 4 iMi 
giBl ftiM II wsktf AmUmi in tli^ lo towy of tho ond to ho^ 
to ocmAtm Ito w it m of of Aomt's olMamtioiis. In tUt hattte, 
iiiM tOM tt 0 gloiitt VaTimn difk tiBiM of dofeo^ 
ond «(ltr» tilt BiHMt mm ntttrlj detet#^ th^ trooM 
'wm ifiiMiod Mid ohaiod oror and down tl^ hill, tnolhffmk 
JbBoirlnB tfatoi w &r as thdr ** arx” or dtad^ hj which nothing 
^anhoatiiiit oaeaptihoir fiirtiflied poatat Beading from which 
IhVhaltMrtoot In the two contempon^ naixativM) the ahorter 
vena in Ohronkle and the longer out in Aaaer, there ia noth^ 
^ 1m>9^taiQron^ oonneot the aeene of the hatUe with the White 
Bom end mthlTfiiigton Oaa^ ; there ia ereiTthiim to oonneot it 
wiA JiOielMiij^ Qfmktw writaiai WUfiamofliuilmeabiiryand 
Hannr ef Bumogdoa do little more than tranalate the Chi«^ele. 
nomae oopiaa Aawr at Imgth. Thia ia a little diaapnointiiig, aa 
Aaae are pmea in Aawrh aoeount which almost aound aa if tbej 
weie tvanalationa of a oontemporaiy Eiwhidi hallad; and aa Henry 
of Hentingdion ao la^j naad materiala of that kind at points ot 
Ua hifUny hoUi earlier and ktar than this, we mi^t have hoped 
to find soma mote ftagmenta of the old Eiimkh aong imbedded ia 
Ida Lidi% just as we And in hia acoounta <n Andenda on the one 
Iiand and ot Stamfiord bridge on the other. He doea however 
Imp the tn&e name of the hiSi ASaoeidiiDi which William of 
Ifaitneabiiiy has ooirupted into juacendun. There waa of eourae 
n mtoral tmdeney to oonfound thia name with Aaaandun in Eaaex, 
the plaee of the Init great fight between Gnat and Eadmund Iron- 
eidea. Zlosenoa giYca the proper translation of the name of the 
Xhat-8iXon hiB^ the homble ''Hone aainl.'’ Bat| juat ae William 
«f MalineahiirT has here turned ^Geoeeddn into .<!Eeeenduni eoi 
when th^ ges to Aaaanduni Henry of Huntingdon turns it into 
EMadiWi wQle the Enoomiaat of the Lady Emm placee the fight 
in *' .^Saccnednno locO| Ouod noe Latini tnentmn fraxinoram 
poasimna interoratart’* iWe too, juat aa in Berkalure, the site 
of the battle baa been by some modem writers moved from its 
ceal plaoa at the modem Aahington to another Ashdown in that 
oounfy* 

The whole region on which the eye looks down from these hills 
ia fttll of intereat A prominent object in the view from the 
oastem part of the range ia the long nave and maaeive tower of the 
dmreh of Oholaejy one of the places ravaged by the Banos juat 
before their laXl march in 1006. The present buDding, a thorough 
minster in ita character, though a minster of the very anialleat 
tYpe, a worthy Mow to Leonard Stanley and Llanbadara, wm 
dmibtlaas built when the church waa given by Heniy the First, 
along with the distant Leominster, as a cell to hia newly founded 
abbey of Beading. It is then spoken of as a rained monastery, 
^'dlratom monasterium,*' having most likely stood so since the 
timeofthcDaniabinroi^ At no great distance lies the more 
fismoos plaoa which the Banes ravaged the day before their visit to 
Oholtsnri the itotiar town and fortreM of Waliingford. The name, 
ooupka with ita neighbour Englefield, points to the progress of the 
first EnffHih oonqnerois in this region. There were aueady En^]^ 
fish setuemeots on thenorthem side of the hill, while the WeM 
atill kept poaseanon of the most important pasas^ of the Thames. 
The entre^hments at Wallingfora have much in common with 
thmr doomed Mighbours at iJorcbester, fast vanishing, but still 
not whoUv vanished, beneath the hand of the merciless deacroyer 
and of the Phriiament which refUses to a^ in and stay 
bit hand* The earthworks at Wallingford mnoe in three sides 
cfaieetangularapaoe, of which the foi^ am is formed by the 
mar. Aa to the migin of the works at Dorchester no man 
can doubt They are the original cadra from which the 
Bmnan invadei^ perhaps Aulua rlautiua himself, besieged the 
British entrsnonment on the opposite hiH But Wallinmrd is 
aot, lihu its nelghbonri a Boman cAasfsr; it bears no Koman 
name} it has no Roman remains or traditiona of any Idnd ; yet any 
<me al first right set down this rectangular intimrament 
ne a B o s a m wcrik. It ia the auggeation of one of the first liviitf 
sMthocMaa cn thaae matters that thia work, at once Roman and 
not SomatL k seslly, like the legionary eagk at Silchester, a 
jfaHg a n , imk wrojD^ slier the Bomanii were gone, a work ndaed 
hf Biitona had not foivottsn mb m^taiy kssona of their 
masta an a against taa Engfiih Suohanorigin 

of the esstkN^ fiifla in with the name of the place. 

find of riieajiiaoftheWckh^ waa doubtleas a great point of 
B^^attacki^ iti aeag^ waaona of the mateat aehieve- 
IMrtaofaiaaiferVdimofW Close witlOa the 

doubtfam, like ita neigh- 
^ tenth eeatatji the works 
uflkdiMnd the UnSMusmd anfi hkstkrhty ajatar. There, we 

lii tAMam MO, iMMdl «rtS 

issr:s:sst:tS!^^S&!^ 




gtvmi. ItoielNMw aiute tiw ttirUk of % %aBM mWi 
wHoa} WtUiofffofd amoIm tMli of m Ihttwt {lie 
Sii^UahmM^ o(^ Engliilimtn tat irKk IIm Bint irith 

ta Nomui. Tlw natAIwuriwr BrailMhm a wat m t ta iwota 
of a Ita funooa .tiflb, bat • Mitti oT *o ibOAtt bafOrtUM ia 
wif tajBili bbtoiy, the uroota to ii 4 ^ tbi Satowi tare 
oiinm Dom the eonquoete heroad ta Xhtae* to toe Aagke 
^oenng toim the ntah, the moeta to atom toe ftat 
rim tae fixed u the hooadito htowta too tta |mt 
^taioDC of the Teutonto eoB^pmta of BitaBt a atonM 
whieh bed ao doubt the etoot cd drWiag toe weohtatoa 
emie to toe tatta weet, and hindered the etpinil of Mioii t 
■eptate Bntiah land to the weit of 'Weaeex M ew nmita to toe 
weet of Menie. The oonoueate of the Meieiui oa too Ttauee 
decided the ihte of diateat OorntaU. The nee who tare heoten 
heck hr their Teutonio kinefolk from Beneiogton end the Oxlbidk 
•hire twmerton (bund their recompoiae ia the prooew hj oMitego 
of which the Britoa ww driven »oia Exeter, and by eaotoer w 
Oomwoii was, m it oppeoro in Domeadej, nopped out among 
Ey ^lift h owners. 

^Hie Berkshire Downs then and the lands which Ik at their fiaet 
are thus among those parte of England on which the saeoairivo 
stages of our early history have bm most clearly written. It ia 
weU that their minute examination has Men into the hands dt a 
local inquirer who knows what evidence ia, and who b not led 
away fr^ the clear witneu of charters and ohronielea by aueh a 
will-o-*the-wisp aa those modem guesses which so ankirly taka to 
themselves the venerable name of tradition. 


««BL001>T QABDIKER.** 

I F there ia any tmth in the proverb, " Throw plen^ 0^ mud, 
and some will stick,** it no doubt apniiea eapecklly to cases 
where the odium theoioaieum comes in to dench tU|marge. There 
are no lies that die so bard as lies that have a eMfroveraial im- 
portance. The whole history of "the B. lleformationi** from 
whatever side it is told, is a conspicuous illustration of this \ but it 
is only with the Englian Reformation, and with one diatinguishod 
personi^ whose name is mixed up in tile contest, thM we are 
immediately conoomed hero. Every oody of course is fimiiUar with 
the name of " Bonner, whom all generations shall call hloodi 
as Foxe with questionable wit delights to call him, " that bloody 
bitoaheep.** But it was something new to us to find the " fixed 
^ithet ” which Fuller and Foxe have succeeded in attaching to 
Bonner, like Honor's " roay-fingered mom/' quietly extend^, with 
hardly a word of explanation or evidence, to Gardiner. We had 
occasion the other day to comment on some of the startling his- 
torical revelations propounded in Sir William Harcourtb apeech 
on the Public Worship Bill, and there is a good deal in 
a letter of bis since published in the 7 Vm«« which inigbt 
tempt us to resume our criticism. It would be interesting for 
instance to leam how a Oominunion which renurins " spiritually *' 
the same can yet be " ecolosiastically ** difFerent, or bow the 
" imago of the national will ** waa stamped on a litunnr which its 
authors never ventured generally to enforce. But we forbear. Our 
readers havo probably neard enough of Sir William'a kgri and 
historical paradoxes for the present. When however he proceeds 
by a side wind to sweep " the black and bloody <iardinar^* out ot 
ms path, he is but rehearsing in more explicit terms a kind of rhe- 
toric which is common enough among ordinary sciolists, but which 
sounds rather strangely in the mouth of a man of assumed learning 
and high position some thirty years after the appearance of Dr. 
MaiUand’s JEuavi on tAo JU/ormniion, There may be some jpnmd 
foots ground— though it is really nothing mure— for speaking ot 
" the bloody Bonner ** ; but there is not even any plausible pretext 
for affixing such an epithet to Gardiner. That he has been de- 
nounced by historians like Hume, and in our days by Mr. Froude. 
as a persecutor is true enough ; with what amount of reason will 
appear presently. But to justify such a description as " black and 
bl^y ” something more is required than to show that a high 
ofiicial took part in the legal jpuuiahmeut of heretics in an ago 
when the very notion of toleration was scouted by all sides alike, 
certainly not least by the Protestant ieadem, Tliat there are 
persecutors of the sixteenth century fairly open to the ebam ot 
cruelty is true; no impartial student of bistury can doubt that neither 
Gardiner nor even Bonner is among them. And it is evdy foir to re- 
member that Gardiner, unlike some of his eontempumries, did not 
seek to impose upon others a frith towhieh ho was himself iadiffimt. 
Uis position was rather a neculiar one, and Mr. Fr^mde, who has a 
keen eye for theological oktinciions, is not altogether wrong in 
calHug him the " inventor of Anglicanism/' He was firmly at- 
tach to those Catholic doctrines which contint to form part 
of the eataUisbed religion to the close of HaniyV reim, both be- 
fore and after the breach with Botne,t nd he suflered imprisomnent 
tinooi^ot the reign of h:s s jccessoe rail or than abandon them. 
IfrRmikheooosmieirtVadhi^fimt Avit to isat to tlui Whole 
mk of bsiiift whkh it i'* U mcde^ frriihm to stigmetire i mi<»r 
fbi jamm of ^asoafttotaliiiiii'*^*^ likit may perhaps help 
expkbi ttk Shmoiaib p$edSkr Uttamess sgafiikrhim--ho 
OMHfiiHtlMMkajMa^ ha called a Romimiser or 
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The Saforfa^t 


BbriaapenwpoSh^^ ^ the three hmitej or >q of irifWine— 4^6 &eteeot»it)fiSaad i6 Ijpgyg.iiwy' 'fMjhip '=ife 

procbi nuffte m Wiove is 277 — put ta Mth for bfrwgr ptft ^de as a prqodioflji ’ jst his EBsUj il, 

her reigDj^Moehr any suforea for xc(jacting tha Popa^ supremacy, eolcmriaas snougo, and W hndliia pimeulsr reason fir ' siM l Si i l: 
Their trial idi^talupyBtiirned on fie of ooetriim about a prelate who, if in one sense an orfiodoi^ Oatholim jitie • jmf 
which natthsr&ttxier nor Gardiner had ever waTeted---inost often ontatisfiictory Papist Be i&enfims Gardiner’s mtt Hm 


on the Beal Ptefeace. There is no eridenoe whaterer fiat either 
of these pstates was harsh or bioodthirsly in en&sreing ^ law on 
that matter* and there is muoh evidence to fie eontruyi and 
this is especialiy true of Gardiner. 

Let us fist take the^testimotty of an impardat historian of 


Committee named fir dnMstf up the Act of Sis Artidee-^ wdt 
also Gramneiv^hiit menlione Su&or that, as there Is extSint m 
neariy simtlarinHeni^^s own handwriting, there is good lesse n fir 
believmgtheKinff himsdftDheffiraalanfior. And be edi|diai|^ 
cally denies that there is any aulheatic document to smnMMdilliw 


fie bet ^nm^lh ^hose sympathies are strongly Protestant, cha^ made 8 s;ainst Gardiner by Beformedwritereol 
and who had m the rneame which now exist of correcting sible for the Msmn pereeeamns, while fie whah 


popular pd ee on eepiaoiia of history. To the common assump- 
tion, repeated tgr Bir W. Haieoort— on tfiieh we shall havo 
a word to say presentiy-^fiat Gardiner had a hand in the 
^^ 8 !x Blo^y Armks,^' or wae their main author. Sir James 
Msckhttosn does not even allude. He does indeed assert that 
Gardiner was *‘at least in the beginning*’ a chief author of the 
Marian peneoufims, but only on fie wholly inadequate g^ond 
that hie great abilities^ commanding chomcter, and high station do 
not allow US to donid It ; but he a&s that the Chancellor probfify 
did not intend the perseoution to extend beyond the Protestant 
ringlsadsm, and. that, when disappointed bv their lesistiu]^ he 
withdrew from a share in vain bloodshed. That Gardiner did his 
best to oonflne the executions for heresy within these limits is per- 
fectly true, and we may gather even fiom Foxe’s ono-eided narrative 
a similar inference as to Bonner. If there was to be persecution 
at all — and that neither of them could have prevent, had he 
desir^ it — this was obviously the wisest as well as the most 
merciful policy. Sir James Mackintosh goes on to say that many 
of the prelates are rocordrsd by Protostant writers to have exercised 
an ofroetual and perhaps hasardoua humanity,, and that their violent 
longuaife was often a cloak fir more edectually screening the ae» 
cured. He^ obaarves that of fourteen dioceses they altogetner pre- 
vented bloodily in nine, and reduced it withm limits in the 
remainiim justice to Gardiner requires it to be mentioned 

that hia olooase was of the bloodless cl^.*’ And altliough he 
quotes wifi approval Fuller’s UbeUoua description of Bonner — Dr, 
Maitland had not then exposed its absurdity — he feels bound to 
point oul^ that Fuller’s charge ogtunst the Bishop of London of 
Duvning about one-half the martyrs in the kingdom really proves 
nothing, inasmuch os they were rent to the capital from ol^arts 
of Ennand fir the purpose. Wo may add that many of Toxe’e 


sible for the Msruin pereseatim, while fie whdb fiMr .dr Jk&a 
conduct contradSeta ft. 

As regards the 8ix Arfiebs AcL However, fisreiawre c st Ai arew to 
besaid. linguid imtumllyaiioiigti cnlb it *«aaev«reaiid1^^ 
statute^ and so it was, judged fw aaj modem alandaid' ottsklmx^: 
tion. But the Act was ftamed in a sarere and bsoMreip 14% 
and fie offences against whifi ft wre re fi<A meraly d tre cMt wre b 
of a nature that wodd not be toberated in any c&vilissdvreBdff* 
Subsequent events show fiat it was intended to frMAtt peMb 
rafier than to hurt them, and was never meant to re oeiemd 
according to the letter. It cresed reveial of fie more yiolnilt 
partisans of tho JRefinnailion to quit fie eountiy, sod made finMier 
who stayed at home more quiet and peaeeahb. At fia ontaide^ ao^, 
cording to Foxe’s list, wluch is not likely to be dsfeoliv^ 
twenty-eight persons suffered death under the Act dorhbf tw 
eight years it continued in ibree. Biztfie sort of *^rihald!s Sgakist 
whom it was chiefly put in use were fir the time efIemaBf 
suppressed. It may sound strange to our ears to hear df pesvena 
being arraigned and punished for ^reading tho BiUa in 'rauTa'^' 
or “depraving the sacrament**; hut when we And fiat fib’' 
first charge meant collecting a multitude of peopb andl 
making a tumult in the Cbthednl, while fie asoond nelndre 
such practices as maintaining boys to sing songt agsiret 
the sacrament of the altar in pubHc and to ten u p fiig fin 
solemnities of divine service with studied moresiy of 
what was still, be it remembered, the religious bdief of fiw 
iminense majority of tho nation, we can hardly wonder that 
the Uovermuont should havo thought it time to interfere. Nor is 
there any proof that tho Bishops carried out fie Act in a viobAt 
manner, tmt tho reverse. On one occasion, for instance, when two 
hundred persons had been proswted to Gardiner fir tumultooua 
proceedings of this kind, no was “ content that one should ba 


notning, inssmuen ns tney were rent to the capital from all parts hunurea persons iiaa Deen prosmitea vo uarenner lor tummicaoua 
of Ibnaad (br the purpose. Wo may add that many of Toxe’e proceedings of this kind, no was “ content that one fiould ba 
mdlt m-natuiod stonos, when they come to ^ sifted, prove just lx>und for another,** and on this easy ball they wnre all dbchargedA 
as littlo, even their accuracy to be beyond dispute, and There is however, we repeat, no reason to believe fiat Gardmer 

that is not oftm the case. Thus, fir instance, the well-known hod any hand in originating the Act, and of fie firet foot 
story— Ulnstrated by a laige woodcut in the old editions of persons (X)ndenin«d to death under its previsions one wna' 
Foxe*s martyrolegy— of Ifioner’s holding the hand of Ibonias wwod off by him. And his desiinn with fioae brought 
Tomkins, the weaver, over a lighted taper “ to try his con- before his Court as Lord Ohancellor Tor sedition or heraw 
Btancy,” alter exhausting nil his powers of persuasion to induce in Mary’s reign were quite of a piece wifi fib conduct,,, 
him to recant, simply provt^s, if true, hia persistent desire although, like Lawrence Baundeia, who “gave a nrivy mp to 
to save fie prisoner fiom a mmishment which it was not within his Wincheater,” ns Foxe expressoe it, they often pubady 
discretion to remit As Maitland justly remarks, “ Whether it him to his fneo. It would bo easy of course^ if space pennittsd^ 

► I* was wisdy done, people may dispute ; but that it was kindly meant to go more fully into detail, but we have perhaps said eno^ tot 
^ no peraon of common sense c an dount,” And it is worth noting show what sort of reliance can be pbced on writers like Falkn^ 
that, in all similar tales about Bonner’s cruelty, be is never alleged Foxe, and even Strype, who describe the bishopa of fie Mariim 
to have done those things in order to extort confession of guilt or period generally as a whole forest of wild beasts raging among at 
names of accomplices by torture, but tdways with a view of dock of doJencoless sheep, and Bonner in partiouw as an ogm 
inducing convicted heretics to adopt the only availaWo means of whoso fUry no sex, quality, or age could escape. If thdr lanffung» 
saving themselves from further punishment. And ho often, on about “ wily Winchester, ” who is now held up to odium as ^ ohiiNt 


although, like Lawrence Saundere, who “gave a pnvy mp to^ 
Winchester/* ns Foxe expressoe it, they often pttb&dy fnaolfiC 
him to his fneo. It would bo easy of course^ if space permittsd^ 
to go more fully into detail, but we have pernaps said enous^ to^ 
show what sort of reliance can be placed on writers Ukn 
Foxe, and even Strype, who describe the bishopa of fie Mariim 


mp 


saving themselves from further punishment. And ho often, on 
Foxes own showing, kept them in confinement for weeks or 
months) notwithstanding their refusal to listen to his persuorions, 
in the hm of their eventual submission. This hardly corresponds 
wifi fie language of Foie’s elegant coupbt ; — 

This saQAibsl, in three years* space, three hundred nsrtyre slew, 

They were his fbod ; he loved ik> blood ; he epered ooat he knew. 

Bat we have no time to follow Foxe throogh the detaib of hb 
naaseoQS indictment, and must refir our readers to Maitland’s 
Essays fir a nunute exposure of his whobaab mendacity. 

If we turn back from Afankiotosh to Hum^ we ahall And him 
taUsg the ordq)i|iy Protestant view of Gardiner*h ohanicter, and 
impUeit]|y oreditl^him with the Act of fie Six Artiebs, but with- 
out allea^ atiy*evidenca whatever for fib eharge, or f(M saddling 
him wifi fie graver reiwnsibiliiy of the Marian penecutioDa^ while 
be mentiona one fact which looks enrirely fie other wi^. After 
Mary’s aoeeauon, Peter Martyr, anticipamiig a perasoutiott. was* 
anxious to leave the country, but aoine awoun OafioUca 
moved for his oommitment to pnMu Qazdbier not oofy 

r ised this, urging that ho had eome over by invitathm 
the Govammen^ but supplied kiin with fie msana fir 
hb journey home. Mar. Frouda, aa might be expected, ie 
bofi more explieit and muoh more .bittar than Hume. Hb 
ww of deaUng wifi the case b high]^ chaiacteiriBtift He telb ua 
in eb fiba veluiiie fiat fie cruel nature of fie Act <^Six Aitblee 
weeettributed “ by soond awthmily ”10 fie inAuenoa of GerdiiMr, 
bnt fie only anthiHn^ he gives) beaiilm FgaosWwhieh he edmite 
niAlllpi be 'Worth muoh— b a phraes in a bite of MebadfikQR*h 
“Gheuted bishops ! ehwktelWineb^^ whieh beevtaiab 
worth no mere, when herever he onesei. in fie sixth 
sum tmGteibteb efaamote te hb deefi, tba hidteteant eMte 
with pteod fie Six Aitbhi as fieugh bmms 

the most tefiSoee fite ef hiefiM ioteiiill nso^eh W 
on mere tegaetefi, Pfi efisr^tefiettop of .crwatiy imfilih 
Oaidiner aP 0 ' based on much fie Mae, UM of; mMeote ^ 
hb high ahOifire Wimrvitefi oomne^ 


and bloody dardinen,” is a triAe lesa grotesquely virulent, it b still 
not one whit more consonant with fju^ 


UFE ASSURANCE. 

I N e disagreeabb senso “ novation” baa becooBeelMHisahoid woefi 
in Kngbud. The seme qnestUNv wifi every vnriely of c fap in a ^' 
steice, has been presented to fie Judges of the Conrt m OhiBoeif’), 
and to the arbitreteva appointed to wind up fie Aihte and 
peen Assmenoe Cemprace. The queafim mat out of fimm 
omalgemationB of Ckunpenba which were so frequewt ha fie late; 
twenty yien. in a recent caoe there had bean fine nueosafim 
amalgiiunationi of Cknonenlll whose names we nnnt take tte 
liberty of shorteiag; The HouseholdaBi’ txemifanmd Hebemteis 
to the Boglifi end Iriah Chnroh, and that to fie Brififi 
and thel a|aBBi to fie Entopean. There k prehaUy more tu be ffil 
from the fibuseholdeta* than from the Eurepean, end tterdteufi 
poliey4ifilder natuiHUy endeavours to make out thteilS^narar iPHpih 
quuMfielbbiii^crfthe Company in whleh bh <Nltain^ 
aunsA But Lord Bomilly htel dte fisre hed beair^^itete 
tkeu** and oonesqumitly fiat no firinaceiiM batedb^^^d^^ 
HouaehcldsBf. A ieemed Judge cuteashitlfca^tfte^bef^ 
ooMteeehle experience, he atentt have fimuM 
befoie bite wee not aimhby and wjriwws fiat xeteribritdgfi -bteti» 
hte nswte ^ fisjehiMW^ 

tlbmtellnn^ between<aimgh Iteb ote 
notUfiLfilhnet wendMltdlte.f«fii 
tbrAMr ot fie 


U-m 



tioD ]mu bwm ttfAumF mi 4 pi 
.priot of tk« disU votunu. Udi 

vorio Slnoi^, or aor riatlar oao, ariU «illil» 'gHMbt lil¥|iA> 
ino to inwM to ap^r iha t«at lOMra nnibiiOBd W JBmumm, 
TSb aeoniltiaa u tlia aootturarttil ' fattft ' M laMmift 

ate apadfioall]' atatad. Tboa U ia aaii tStat ao Wiak ladntaMrid 
oa mortgage of land, ao imwdi in rtUeia; feVwitay wM 
tuft Btoak, ao mucn in Baat Indian or OoleaiUl ‘QowviiiaMtt 
aeoaritiwa, and ft on. Itaroiild be ittvidioua ft liailtttBaiftaa, 
Imt an trill ftba the page at wUoh tbe bocb opena|«H{i'aft tm. 
that the viwaitwua amount to ntther loan ttm taoMtODi;, fttt 


&6 iooumulato^ fuuA ii Jtut OTsr tpatypooL mim. 

to 1 m ioTMited os i!iwows-?*--Mortgs^ on osttitoOp 

ipioQ^ooot.; Britisb GoTommout BsfttMr 

debentttrss snd deWotors stookg 7o,oo«3f. \ GsUU|M mH tScdto 
ObtaismiM mostgsge bondsy iixmoT.; on soousM^ of 
•od other rstas under Act Of PailUnieQtp 433 diOeibl.» m «iQ «d. 
This oi&oe has boon eitabtlshsd foHy-ivo jMs* BmUss 
those annual ntucnsp tha ^ reg uiros oivtj 1mi||«dgr oiioo 
k eitheiF five or ton joais tu ehuse an invest^tkn to bo nuitto 
into its finanoial eonditioh by an aoius^i and to iisuoo 
an abstraot of that aetnary^a iO|K>rt to 1 m liads and Oo* 
tumod to pohiioation. Tbit investigalion would df ooMMps I|k 
volve a valuation of the seeurlties In wbioh thoaooaiainatod ftittd 
ia invested* Aa regards nuiny of the iteuiSp if we are told tb4r 
exact uaturep we can value them to oursolvos« But in geneMd we 




duhonestp it might be diffic«dt to prevent tbeit leading on acHMled 
securities whioh are j^tioallj worthless. But the inveatuation 
which must come within ton yearn ous^t# If iborm||ld{y, toaoe, to 
expose such toud* A mortgage ought df oouiie* he asoom*- 
uanied by a valuation of the properiv comprised in Up and it wodid 
oe dii&oaU and dangovous to mbricate dooumaote of that 
ohsucter. k the interest of tho assured we min^i deshw ^ Act 
to be mom otriimeatp but any pTC(K>sal of that uatuse wonia poo* 
bably be leaiited w the Companies. HsppiU tho oonu^tiun to 
business induces the publication of even fuUor dettuis than are 
required by the Actp and even if there be stiH aoma room to 
doiib^ there ia at Itsist no reason to incurrto the tamlble risks 
which are exemplified in thelustory of the Auiort and Baropean 
and their aaeociated Oompanios. As long es these cases as to 
novation ** crop up in tho law reports, the remeiubrsnoe df paet 
folly and blindness will be oreserved to futures warning* hd ns 
hope that that warniim will bo eliectua]. The publicity now an- 
forced, if it beiiel|Ma by public intelUgeucep oqght to klU nw* 
sound offices befiore they are able to do my great misobiet 


NATIONAL LAW MAKIHQ* 


be printed iu a form which will admit of the volume oomprftaiag 
the year's legislation beix^ sold at about five shilUiua. The Oom> 
luittee thinks that the issue of Acte of Parliament m a cheap tom 
ia a matter of great public importance, since it would tonlsh to all 
daasea on opportunity of informing themselves upon the laws whi^ 
t^ are expected to ob^. As the recommeudatifla standSt the 
dismpsncy between the end pioposed and the means sugguated i)r 
its attainment is very conaidmabls* The pubUesriw of the 
•tatutqs at tho rate of fi.ve ahiUings a volume might bo wdiiable 
as an indication of the disposition of the Goveruxuent to xnako its 
subjects acquainted wUli the Laws under which they live, hut this 
is about au that can be said iu iU tevour. Vo^fow peiaoiis 
would oare to pick out tho provisions which speciauy affitet them 
tom the pondmous volume which oouteias lbs auuual resulte of 
Parliamentary wiadooL The mem table of contents would throw 
most unlesJxuMi readers into hopc^tess confhsioii j and if am fmon 
mote pamevering than tho rest succeeded in ^Ung bold orthwetl^ 
tute be wss in search oL bo would eventually heconfoundsd % tbe 
.technical language and the toonent retocauMs to rtAsr Aals 
not oontained in the oame volume. It imiy be mieilionod 
whathor tho authors of this lacommendation aes niianaalrtu 
in the baUt of atndying the laws whteh they assist in 
pasring* At the tme tinte the olyect wbteh the Com- 
mlttee has In viow is ana of msl importsaiw. In Bngknd 
mmkkmmt is in too laaay oiaes the principal msesdiiaiy to 
aMhabfig a bn a w ls i^ of mv. Certain acta ue tobuUea^ and 
rtettein srta aaa bqft a matAiart of the oommsity only 

>4i|abaim mhat them aote aiweraliyaiMw snfihrii^ asmsg othsm 
driiqf tbant; Iho oaminal riaasy 


ifbdMw tbant; Tho mmuiel riaasy imbed* 

0 - l i eiii wyb ^Mtesaap 'tho' Aiaaoas whieh Jnvolw; |Mrasl 
m to^idr with but 

jikiwffi in aluieat .total tounmics 

rtmwwiib tokiiiimid to i gmm iioeoadte^,mahjyem- 
fl ip n iftei m aq y i iii i ntenriomdioei!^ i r la m 

P:hiM bs A touldanMe^iiia^ of ommiee which wagld 








IW 


TbB] Itoeleir^o 


iuw Jtti^ UM coBunittad if tliB offimcUtK iMd ctei^ ttUa is 
liefomliind tM Itfe mn lniBglSg> Unmlf Hw gnu^ of t]i« 

Isw. U evni% |rw {wrocnu eas lie kept fliBm IwaiMiig tlw W i? 
ming indA store l^lnr with ita provWosiHt wiB eleerly he a 
ohei^ {socew fhiipjP^Bg them as ’tkperunastal aoqsaiiitasee 
with the jDM^tiea wmah they iocul' hj thto ignonmoe. Besidee 
thin, ft heaipf ]mowl|Bite of what the law eotssumde or lorUda might 


osmtsilhnAto he 




Ofte 


tihve people from making Unndeni whicli, aa ^ 

MmiltBg may i >6 not Ism diaaatroaa Hkm aetnal crimes. There 
ii a good deal of ignorant wroDg«dealixig^witli trust pro- 
perty 4 br ej^ple-^moh is not teudulent) hut yet produces 
as much as though it were fraudulent. If the principles 

of theUws oA^ng trustM were better known most of this might 
he i^ded| and they would he better known if ^e laws themselvos 
ehuMhehadin a Aeaperaxid mom intelligible shape. Tmsteeswould 
then contra^ a habit of looking at the mw before dealing with the 
funds under their carSiand the existence of greater facibties for 
gaining a knowledge of a trusteed duties might induce many 
cautloiMi men to accept the office who are now deterred by the 
sense of their own ignorance and of ^e risks which that 
ignorance Inrolves. A fur^or g^ would be found in the re- 
moval of one cause of the impunity which offenders against the 
law too oftenwiijoy. Those who are injured by breaches of the 
law do not know what means of redress have been provided for 

Ji 


of the Ebuae ^ dcmmotta miRlit be veiy mlich e oonomia i M ^ 
piesent iK>tIii]ig k kimwa of the contents of aBIU npea iti AM 
troductiion ese^ wte can be gathered from the gtatenant of Ihe 
member who aslDi lea;ve to bnng it in ; end wben^ ea ^ 
frequently hanpenig leave kgiTen without anything nune thin tfre 
title of the Bill be^r tend, there is no oppOTtunil^ of eknhiiidw 
ita provisions until riie«debate on the second reaQlog*^ If evwr 
Bill were printed before leave was asked to bring it im ana 


rash to say that toe diffusion of this Jmowlodjp;e would always 
benefit its possessor, inasmuch as even a succossml suit is usually 
a costly gratification. But it would benefit the community at 
laige^ since it would make many wrongdoers hesitate before in- 
curag penalties which they now disregard because they feel 
assurea t^t the law will not be put in force against them. What 
is really wanted for this purpose is cheap and convenient editions 
of sepamte Acts or groups of Acts, especially of those which 
afiRi^ the less educated olasaes. Some acquaintance with law is 
desirable fiity every one, but it is most of all desirable for those who 
from koiotfghircuniBtances are least likeW to possess it if it is not 
derignedly brought within their reach. Something more would be 
needed, however, than the bare text of the Act of Parliament. 
Snob editions as we have in view should be accompanied with a 
^insond untechnical statement of what the Act purports to do. 
Uie best drawn statute needs to be supplemented in this way 
before it can be adapted for popular use. It would be further 
dkirable that to oacn Act, or group of Acts, there should be pre- 
fixed a eonoiae explanation of a few elomentaiy legal conoeptiona. 
It oimht not to be impossible to give reasons why laws ought to 
be obeyed, or why contracts should bo enforce, which would 
secure a more Intelj^nt acquiescence than can be extorted by that 
vogue dread of the police or of a ** lawyer's letter ” which at pre- 
sent constitutes to a large part of the population the solo sanction 
in civil and criminal matters. If these editions were thoroughly 
well prepared and were published at a sufficiently low price, con- 
tamporaiT statute law would not remain the s^ed book which 
it is to tne vast majority of Englishmen. 

A more remote advantage following upon the adoption of this 
plan would be seen in the preparation of the Acts thus popu- 
larized. In proportion as it Mcame roeognized that laws are 
meant to be understood, and understood by those to whom 
they are addressed, as well as by the experts wLo expound them, 
Pariiamont would be forced to give up passing laws which are un- 
intelligible. The mystery and confusion of many Acts are due 
not so much to the inherent difficulty of the subject muttenr, 
as to the oareiessness of those who make them. It is a con- 
stant complaint of the judges who have to interpret Acts of 
Parliament that Uiey have b^n iiassc^ in a shape which will not 
allow of any uniform and consistent sense being put upon all parts 
of them* The judge has to pick out what seems to be the mean- 
ing of tbo prinoipal provisions and to neglect, or put a gloss upon, 
ower provuiions which conflict with this. If a statute had to be 
explailied as soon as jiassed, it would be necessary to create a com- 
peumt legal staff for this express purpose, ana, after this staff 
^ reported several tunes that such ana such a new Act was so 
obacttimy worded that, until the opinion of the judges could be 
taken upon it, it would have to be issued without the oustonuuy 
explanation, it would probably be found convenient to consult 
the legal aepartment as to tne efiect of a Bill before it had 
been lead a third time. By this means amendments in Oom- 
mittee would come to bear thi^ true oharacter-*-that of instruo* 
tious to the dn^tamen as to the puroose of the modifications to be 
introduced into the original Bill. At present, however intelligiUe 
a Bill ma) be when it is first introduced, there is no security that 
it w ill Tio^ become utter nonsense by the time that it has gottimu^ 
Oommittoo. A number of contradictory amendments are proposedi 
somo of which are adopted In part, others altogetiier, some in the 
fbrm in which ih^ are first conceived, others after they have 
been amended in tneir turn. It k nobtmy'a budneas to see that 
these changes are properly dovetailed into the Bill, still less that 
thqy harmonise vrith the unamended parts of or with one 
another* It is quiCo possible that evety clause of a huge meesure 
may have been altered daring its paisi^ through Oommittee, sad 
that, in Older to make it attain wIm^ has now become its e^eoty 
the whole stnuoture df the BiBought to be moast The eximnoe 
of a FUrliamentary legal dtfMtftsMftl woiiid nudm tiA jftmm 
compatativuly simple. Instead of membm tpdertridiig to atliw 
the wording of each separate tknss, they woijdd propole Utrif 


these objects were such as they desired to see sdidevedt ani 
whether the means proposed seemed calculated to abhieye thenu 
If the majority of the House were satisfied that the objects set 
forth in the Bill were inexpedient, the discussion would natuiaSy 
be taken on the motion for leave, and, unless the movmr ooiiul 
change the opinion of the House upon the merits of bis BUI as set 
out in the preliminaxy statement, it would be rejected at that 
stage insteaa of taking up valuable time soma weeks Istetr. In the 
case of Bills the objects of which wars primd facie good such ear 
explanation would make it easier to dutingaii^ between mSs n e 
and ends, and thus tend to cheek that confusion betvreen what 
ought to he said in the debate on the Second Beading and what 
ought to be reserved for the discussion in Oommittee. In the case* 


ougnt to be reserved lor tne die 
of Bills which became law, the 
the changes introduced during 


reliminaiy statement modified by 
te progress of the measure would 


supply the foundation of the explanation to he prefixed to the Act 
of Parliament. Under the present ^stem, Bills the drift of which 
is but imperfectly understood are allowed to pass into laws the* 
meaning of which is necessarily obscure. Under such a mtem an 
has just been sketched, the meaning of the original Bill, of the 
amendments on it, and of the Act growing out of them, would be* 
alike intelligible. 


PROSECUTION OF THE JOCKEY CLUB. 

I T is difponlt to aigue satisfactorily against the liability of th#’ 
Jockey Club to the prosecution wl^h has been commenced 
against it. Oohimon knowledge wiU sujmly a sufiUcient de- 

‘ at Epso 


against it. Oohimon knowledge wiU sujmly a sufiUcient de- 
scription of the betting-ring as it exists at Epsom, Ascot, New- 
market, and other racecourses, and there must necemrily be at all 
these places an owner or occupier who knowingly permits the ring 


these places an owner or occupier who knowingly permits the ring 
to be used by other persons for the purpose of Mnwg with thoB& 
who resort thereto. If we want to ba^ a horse we ^ to the ring 
and find some one to lay the odds against him, and if we are mere 
occasional betters we deposit our money when the bet is bodied.^ 
Those transactions take place on every race at every meeting, and 
most of the persons with whom we deal carry on a icgukir oual- 
ness, and are found in the ring of every racecourse. There is at 
Newmarket a public ring which may bo entered by any one who 
buys a ticket, and an enclosure to which only memoers of Tatte^- 
sail’s are admitted. We perhaps see the horses saddled for a race, 
make up our minds to back one of them, and hasten to the ring to 
, put on our money before the start. It may be conceded that the pri- 


been opened in Jxindon and other large towns, and it probably did not 
enter into the minds of the authors of the Act that it would inter- 
fere with betting on a racecourse. The betting-houses were a new 
thing at the time of passing the Act, whereas there had alwaya 
been betting on racecourses, although not so extensive and sys- 
tematic as It has now become. The Act recites that a kind of 
gaming has of late sprung up tending to the injury and demoraliza- 
tion of improvident persons ny the oj^ning of plaess called bettii^ 
houses or offices, and the receiving of money in advance by the 
owners or occupiers thereof on their promises to pay money on 
events of horse-races ; and it is enacted that no house, office, zoom, 
or other place shall be opened, kept, or used for the pmpOM of the 
owner, occupier, or keeper thereof, or ai^ person using the seme, 
betting with persons resorting thereto, ft may be that 

to sati^ this enactment there must be a ''place ” Capable, aa a 
bouse, office, or room would be, of exclusive occupatmiL and it 
will he found that the decided cases have^un^ iee6DUy,g0i» 


win oe louna mat tne aeciooa cases oave^ until leceottyigona 
upon the simpoaed satisfiiction of this requuementft in a 

case decided m 1868, a temporary wooden stnietuie was plsoed 
on a atrip of land outside the enclosure at BmuMMder, aari a fiefsoii 
o<Xiiipyuv^s structure transacted the business betting vm aB 
oomtrs. This, said the 0ourt,wa8 clearly a {dace and anolBiosCfNBW^ 
kept, and used fbr the purpose of canring on the bushiWiaifiiMA 
the ajj^pellant had the management ''Itianomitittstlriwllswth^ 
ieaxm or none, or whether the structure k moveitlnoir^ ffi i ft s ned 
to the ttffh ; it is clearly en ofike iiithin tim mitiilnir td the 
* tft a case whidi occulted t^yeer ttfb Pheeter fihinWiindetit 
stood On n ctool, over which wee a leige ftteft in tfie 

groi^ by a spike. On the umbmBn the anihs wee 

pebaiM had a card wee fIBxed itiAiK 11^ 

If thft > » 





fi^iiiAidb of eoiMtroetloiis bofiuno tito^tmt MfttftQiii of 

^ A^ 4obkM Unntomy vdNhi; <Aeo, oar itlooe ophodi 
iMB^Dr oMdAit thopiirpofoi dbnwld, fholl bs ikemod to be a 
imiof-biioio, witbiQ Iba laaMte of tbo Aet to anieod 
^l«#fKiimm§rOaM mw a eomttuui gamiiifl- 

feodM to a bouBt room, or jdaoo Inpt br an indiridualy or it 
magr bo a parlnonhip or oompaiiy» to wnich idle and avil- 
dii^otad ponoBB ate oauaed and proouied to frequent and oome 
toj^j at aoma unlawful game, audi aa rotMU, The next 
•eetaon the Aet against Betiing^houset enacts that anj person 
who. bs&og the owner or occupier of any housoi room, office, 
or other pliioe, shall knowingly and wilfully* )>onnit the same to be 
Openedi mt, or used by any other person for the purposes afore- 
said^ shall be liable to a penalty of tooL This is the section under 
which the Stewards of the Jockey Club have been prosecuted. It 
may be aigned, however* that the owner cannot be liable for per- 
, ndtting the use, unless the person using would be liable. Jr an 
office or place be opened, kept, or used for tlie purpose of betting 
Irith persons resorUng thereto, that is, to the office or place, then 
the person using and the owner permitting user would both be 
liable to penalties* But if there tie no user there ran be no per- 
mission, and if uaer means exclusive user, there was none in the 
Newmarket Ring. The decisions to which n^fereuce has been made 
all assume the necessity of satisfying this requirement of an office 
or place capable, at least temporarily, of exclusive user. Even the 
UmbmUa and stool would satisfy, although not oxuWrsntly, tliis 
requirement. The construction which is now suggested derives 
support from the words which next follow in the section. Any 
person having the care or nianagement of, or in any maimer assist- 
ing in conducting the basineea of any house, office, room, or place, 
opened, kept, or used for the purposes afort'said,** shall also bo 
liable to a penalty. Here there must clearly bo a “ place ** capable 
of exclusive occupation, and it seems reasonable that tliis word 
should have the same meaning throughout the section. 

This construction is, however, op|)osod to the most recent case 
on the subject in which the occupier of an encloseil ground, called 
the Borough Park Ground, was convicted under the Act for per- 
mitting such place to be usi'd by oilier pi^rsons for the pur|H>Au of 
betting on apigeon-shooting matcli. The public wem atimitied to 
theMgroimdson payment of money, and betting-men were seen then) 
plyingtheirvocation. Afterthe pigeon-shogtiug there wosafoot-ince, 
on which also hots were made in the same manner. Two .Judges of 
the Queen's Dench hold that this conviction wos right, pr, in 
other words, that a place — namely. Borough Park Ground^ was 
used for the purpose of betting with pers4)iis resorting thereto, and 
that the occupier permitted this use. If this decision be right, it 
will have extensive effect. There an) many enclosed grounds where 
foot-races and other athletic contests take place in llit* preHcnce of 
large mimbeni of persons whopav for admission, and aiiioiig whom 
hewing goes on. If the occupier can bo reasonably supposed to 
know that betting does go on, ne will be liable to a penalty for 
pemiittmg the ground to be used for the purpose of bitting will) 
persons resorting thereto. It is stall'd that at l>orougli Park Ground 
bookmakers were present who shouted out the odds, and this is 
a usual feature of all such assemblies. Wo do not think, however, 
that anything turns upon the calling out of the odds or on the fact that 
the persons filing out were, or were supposed to be, bookmakers. If 
the Jud^ relietf on these facts m showing that bating was carried 
on as a business, then we think there ought to be something in the 
nature of an office ” where this business could be transacted. It 
18 not only foot-races and such comparatively^ obscure ** events ” 
that would be affected by this decision. There is usually some 
betting upon a cricket-match at Jjord's, and it might be argued 
that that to a place ^ which the occupier permits to be used for 
th^urpose of lotting with persons resorting thereto. 

The recent case before the Edgeware bench of msgisimtes ap- 
peals, when exptoined, to be in harmony with those decisions of 
the Superior Oourte which we have treated os unquestionable 
law. Mr. Serjeant Oox, Chairman of the Bench, states in a 
letter to the atondard that the defendant in this case was 
iMsee of Kingsbury Racecoiuse, upon part of which betting- 
itallt wereplo^, which were occupied by well-known betting- 
men who amxed their names and lists, and transacted business m 
the usual way* Upon these facts the conviction of the lessee of 
the leoecoorse who permitted the user of the stalls was inevitable. 
Bat Mr. Seiimt Cox points oat that the decision does not in- 
terfere with betting between persons who come together casually, 
but only the “ trade of betting^’ for the carrying on of which them 
must be a ptoee at whioh the trader can be found and the business 
transacted. Thus we come heck to the question whether the ring 
ut Newmarket is a ” within the Act, and we incline to 

think that it to not. Betting to not untowfrd, and if a number of 
persons who take plessuze in bettieg on horse-faces select a eon- 
uedtot spot near a nw^eopittBe to meet sad bet with one 
another, thto to a mig. But that ^eblek to towM fee two 
« thiee does not beootne nntowlhl when dona hy a hundred. 
Mnirean it make any diflhmuse that acm of Ihe aaaemhly bet Ibr 
and others as matte oj^vlnidbisi^.eir iimt shouta of 
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lire ITALIAN 
A BOUT the Royal Italian Ojierai Oovent l$ai 
-A its doors last Baturday, there is nothing nfieih'teoitQpnn 
it only rematni ibr us to fulfil our promise 'bf glehig e brfaf 
gummaiy of what, since our tost noticei has bte^doiiAjsi the 
theatre over the way. The Biteotor of 
vouchsafed to hto supporters a new Italian adiu^tUtopf jk} 
lyric comedy known in England for some thirty jmn, 
or^nal posthumous work by a native-born ptiudidaii. 

wise, in the prodnotion of nov^U Mr. Maplescn biia.,not^ 

more onterprisiug than Mr. Gye, The old tlme-wofn oueraa 
Bonted over and over again, however intrinsioa)ly however 
well perfonned, begin to pall upon the ear. Afrunm^thonu for 
example, wore ^mtrami^, tho l^vaton, the 
(always welcome with Milo. Tietjens os Leonora), A^rmo, 

the ravoritay Fttudy tho JHufftimotr, Mnrtkoy the riwtnibfo. Catmna 

S Lei Diitmofts de la CburcrniH*), tho Nasm diFigwro, Zuorma Borgia^ 
di Larntnermoory the Flaulo Mayteo, the Tallmmio, and 
lastly Dan eighteen in all. A now deaeription of any 

of the best known among those would not merely he a tax upon 
our own invention, but a still severer one upon the patience of our 
readers. What lias been already said in reference to Coven t 
Garden w'ould apply with equal truth to Drury Lane. Wo have 
already given a history of the season oxtonding M far aa the d^hut 
of Mr. Maplesou's most ailracitve new prime cfemm, Milo. 
Louise SinL'clU (born riingol<ie), the return of Mme* Christine 
Nilsson, and the production of II T almnmio. The posthumous ” 
work of our com)>atriot, Michael W. Balfe, hss probably done more 
than anything else this year to keep up tne preatiga of Her 
Majesty's Opem. That it was ever produced at all is duo to tho 
good will and zealous exertions of a distingutolilid fersigner; 
and those who believo tluit such a tiling as English draiuaiio 
music is pcwsible in a country whore, before Hiuiael was known 
among us, Henrv Purcell lived and wrote, are deeply indebted to 
Miiio. Christine Nilsson. She not only volunteered to stud\L Edith 
Plantagenet, but aindiod to such purpose as to make horaoli perfect 
mistress of the part. Further than tliis, Mme. Nilsson per- 
sisted in showing that tiio interest she felt in Balfe was 
geniiiuo. 11 Talimumo has had no fewer than nine perform- 
ances— something unprecedented for a work composed ^ an 
Englishman and produced in on Italip Opera-house. Edith 
Plniitagi'iiet is now a familiar object in the public eye{ and 
Walter 8<*ott hinistdf might have recognised bis own creation iii 
the personality of the gifted Swedish lady. Wo should like 
to b«) able to say that the other characters in 11 TtUmnako 
were eoually well sustained, but to do so would be to violate truth. 
Mile. Mario Doze, upon whom devolved the part of Queen Beren- 
goria, is alone a wortl^ associate for such an Edith as Mme. Nils- 
son. Tho Oosur do Lion of Signor llola is tamo and insipid, 
nor can any other epithets be faii^ liestowod upon Kignor 
ChniiMimni's ICnight of the l^eopard. lie Nectalianus of Hignor 
Catalini is at the btait a caricature. No one could be deceivea by 
such grotes(|uo buffoonery — least likely of all a cavalier so brave 
and self-controlled as tho Knight of tho Leopard. The perform- 
ance of II Talismanoy as rcgoxds msemblfiy is highly creditable to 
the orchestra, the chorus, and their practised chief. Sir Michael 
Costa, who appears to liave taken more than usual interest in its pro- 
duction. Costa and Balfe (who also should have been Sir Micliaol) 
were old and intimate assticiaies, nor was their friendship over dis- 
turbed ly the fact of their beinff in some sort rivaU. Balfe succeeding 
Costa as director of the music at Her Majestya Theatre, under 
Mr. Lumley, while Costa exercised despotic sway at the op|>oMition 
establishment in Covent Garden — now the Royal Italian Opera. 
No care, or expense, has been grudged bv the manttgemeut in 
affording the best cnancos of success to // Taltsmano, Mr. W. 
Beverley still holding the post of scenic artist,’* as the term is, 
has, it need scarcely De aad«Ml, played a nsrt of more or less im- 
portance in the general ** getting up.” To conclude— the public 
like It Talwnanoy and more than like the charming representative 
of Fxlith riantagcnet. I’he opera is now pretty sure of 
keeping its ploce in the repertory. To affirm that it is tho best 
thing of the kind which Balfe has produced would be to over- 
estimate its worth ; but to say that it exhibits most of those 
engaging q^lities to which he was indebted for the imtversal 
popularity DO enjoyed is to state the simple truth. An analysis 
of ono of Balfea operas is superfluous There ir nothing to 
analyse. like the fixed stars, they are self-knninoos ; and 
pro^bly if, by . the aid of acientitlc appliances, we got nearer 
to them, wo should not like them so much. At ad events, 
we might deteeo spots, the d^jKMrrery of which, in no way 
Venefituig either art or science, xould answer no d<*sirabfe 
purpose* Bnotigh that the TaUrtMno charms, after Balfe s 
usual way of charming, and like all he bequeatbed to the 
world, to on that account alone aceeptahto Her Majesty’s 
do»d tm ttt. woA *elacti^ Vvim 

MOMiKt ym «f Mr. M«ipfcw«-«» 
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•xponMmao set to defbcL th* lie U Mil imm imi 
minuiM. IM jpMloiBMBQ^ m Mt iklKi^vMr «Ait Jam 

hon/hamifStimnA weivnd § u ibm m m iwniiitrtM 
fiom itf sM dmwMki a0otifiid fMaafy ivlbw ihi a w OM t 
efficiency i$ kniwd Am < g i bw wiit ^mhont s bero^ W Isr 
the ftneeaein^ tunefulness end ebarm of Mosart's incomparable 
music, would be Acarc^ tolerable. Haas was a case in point. Not 
many lyric corned our time have brought so few qiialificaiions 
to tho adeqwtto cmbodimoirt of this most trying of nil operatic 
jmriB as Si^or l>i Iteschi. Of the mv drmnatwa ho has littlo; of 
the tw tmmm he has less ; nor does his mmng by anv means 
atone for the absciiM of hiatriouk abilitT« Bigmor lM iMehi's 
Dob Giovanni was, indeed, a la^re—^aiia bo wettder. Then, the 
J^pmDo<rf' Herr ndhreiis is defideBi In humour: nor does his 
aingh^ iBaks up lor what in other feapeeta is wanting. The Don 
Ottavio of Bignor GiUaBdi, despite a gmccfol stage-bearing and 
mpossoanng f^peamaoe — ooeaaional^, os in the cmae of Signor 
'NicoIuh, at the other houae, iBDtiiidiBg us of Mario — it, at the 
haft, ^ medioGTA. Nothing can be leas satisfactory than his 
|diniflifig in mio tasiiro/’ the most nroininent vocal dis- 
nlay award^ to the lockadaiffical hero, always threatening to 
do some^ing wd ondiBg with doii^g nothing in partkmkr. 
Signor Gilloiidi is seareely more to be admired in ** Dalia suapace,” 
though he deserves praise for retaining that most expressive and 
xnelodious air, which some of our Ottavios persistently omit. True, 
Jiko the g^t 8 cmn of hllvira, "Dallu sua pace ** does not belong 
to tho origiiMil score, being one of the ** apjtendix ” pieces written 
expressly for Vienna, after tho opera had Ix^exi already prodiused at 
Plniguo ; but it is ho judiciously intt>*rpolftted by the coinjioaer that 
to disconnect it now Irani tlie gojieral plan booumos no easy 
matter. The tliroe worueo are fin* hotter ropnisontod at Drury Lane 
than the throe men. About ho familiar a performance as the Donna 
Anna of Milo. Tietjens it is needless to speak. She sings the music, 
as we all know, piirfeetly ; and her acting is equal to her singing, 
which involves a compliment both ways. Tho Zerlina of MDo. 
Singelli is one of tho most simplo and unaffected portraiturtM^ of 
that too frequently overdniwn cniiractor wo have soon. The idea 
of so oxquisiUdy rohnocl and artiiicially coquettish u Zerlinii as 
that whicii Mipti. Adoliiia Patti presents Mng attnehod tea stupid 
boor like Maseiio ioprepoaitTraua. Mile. tSingelli takes another, and 
wecatiiiot but think more uatnral, view. 8ho looks ruid acts jtist 
BA much like a peusaiit os Masetto liimself. I'hat sh(j dot's not 
sing with sfiidi marvellous address as Mine. Patti is true. Novor- 
thol^ she sings well cuough to entith* her to add one more to the 
Itturoki Bimvioualy a*on in Oateriua,Lady Knriehetta, and the '^Quoon 
of the Night.” " No newcomer for some y earn past Inis bwn more 
welcome tlian tliia very engtiging and unubtruai Vit artist , to whose 
reappoaraneo at Her Map^sly's Opera next sen son every amateur 
will anxiously look for WAi'd. Side by side witli the Donna Anna 
of Milo. TifJljen.'s was the fkmaa Efvira of Mine, Nilsson. TIhj 
fair Beandiuavian must surely have read Hoffman nV ideal Don Juan, 
If not, she has thought out the character for horst'lf ; and that says 
even more. \Vu cannot imagine Don (Tiovanni s discarded wife more 
perfectly represented. Mine. Nilsson never si^^emB to forget that she 
IB the Elma of the drama, or over to think that she is Mme. 
Nilsson. One of the rarost qiudities possessed by a dramatic singer 
is that of tho art of listening, and being moved while enme oiu; else 
enjoys tho exclusive right of speech. Mme. Nilsson exhibits 
this to the highest perfection in the scone whore Leporcllo, in that 
wonderful air, ** Madamiua/’ discloses to Elvira the many infidelities 
of her inconstant h^iousc. No one required to be told that she was 
on actresa She had ulieady proved so much in her dolineatious 
Lucia, Desditfuona, and Mq^ion, and this year still more em- 
ahatioally aBsertod her claim to rank among the lyric tragedians of 
tiw day by her performaBOOs in the Trovatore and the ; 

for ultlipugh ^e only played l^eononi once, and Valoniine once, 
BfAboBg BMwe waa reouired to Buttle tho qui^stion in tho minds of con- 
imhenmn After Mme. Nibwon's Donna Elvira further dvseusBion 
an to her bsstrioBic ability would be suporfluoua. In Germany, 
tlw eountry of Morart, where Don Juan first saw the light, 
Ehdra has* always been rc^rded as the most important, no 
kaa thfU) the most intoroatiug, female character. Mma Nilwon, 
on Monday night, completely justiiiad tbie view. How she 
tbiffB the muHio may easily be liiKUsTstood. It is worth 
nonti^ that at the nerforamnoe of Don as at the last of 

JPiMo (in which Mile. Tietjuns was never more sumrb), the so- 
terued " nonual diapason ” was abandoned for the old aiid higher 
pitch. It now becomes a question which of the two is henceforth 
to bo used, because to coquet between thetn would be absurd. CHir 
opinion has been long ago stated, and it is not neoessoiy to ro-state 
it. AVe may, however, jnst add that the high ^itch makes Uie 
orchestra sound more bmliant, while the low pitch is so convemeiQt 
to eingcTB that few of them object 

We have ah'oady named asd comnumted upon moet of the jotists 
newly presented to the public by 1 ^. Mapleson, and meraly nxnr 
to the Bubject with a view of pomting oirt how pleBtifiil were lua 
mourcoB. To s]iecafy a few instanoeB— to Uk^^mmots he had 

these tonoiis. EauoeUi, Acksrd, and (lampanhii, conq^eteiit to play, 
sold who did phiT, Ikoul ; he had also two rewresentMives aihmy 
Saiidhetta (Afurtiv), MUm. Valleria and ^hiireUI : two to Oilm 
MHes. Lodi and Htsaiellii^m for Maqoimt 
Mne. NilmQiL Milos. Valleria oad Marie Bom: Shm 
to BenthiM, Stoim Kwedin and OwnpaBto^ 

hW to Wra <JI mJlSl 

Ghahtot JHtomii for ValsMUMk in the JBiMMiidi Ytha 
same)} two to Eiorestan Stgnore Urio anTcmpaimE 


dbv Ao Dnhe (JNpD/i’tre)| S^hofs MawHii mid ^Iwb 

to Idonello tonoM Bandni and Omratoril tot to 

^ — r A«ae« mid 


ihm Ime. fbebdh-BsOtiiri, Ifffie. BBiiemeUlter, t%to 
BtganrlMto, with ofhemw^o toe wmood mi 
are too jiiaiiy to name, mad it w^l he imdify adwitlef ftollti. 
Maideson posseiema odnpiny withwhkffi beml^toeimolriiiiygwi^ 
deal more than he has actimSHy done. That toe aea wB, in eyfis wf 
these raonrees, brought toth very little to iwnamberBOWS toi 
dispute. The prospectus wee txnumaDv modest in tone, mad to 
actool fesidti were in mportkm. What hoeame of 
Jhrvcrsiur, /Vo Ditu'tda, mmo, Mad Srrnim-^aW pdomiDod only 
Mr. Mapkson, or Sir Michael Oosta, can intom ns. 


R EVIEW S. 

PEBSIA, AXCIEMT AXI) MODEItX* 
npBLAT the vimt of the Shah of Persia should have etin^ 
JL luted resesocheR in regard to the past and pmeirt oondkieti 
of tto countiy wah exactly what might have been expected. 
While some joumalistR expatmted on tho advantages likely 
to result from the conreHAion to Baron Heuter, and etbem 
were busied in dpterting KusHian aggrecsioa tfaody veiled by 
diplomacy, Mr. C/lemontH Markham ^iiployed his lewuiw in! eom- 
proflaing an immcnAe amount of irifiirmation into a tfairii volume, . 
which we recently reviewed. Fnrtunaterly or u«fiwtiinato1y,Sbociai 
OorreHpondonta have not yet invaded or parrrdled out to fwiih's 
doinlnions. Tho famine of 1870 was not described hyagmipblc 
pen, and no one has iM nn, with suitable pomp of Inngitage, what 
efiect was produced on the niindri uf the natives by the cutting of 
the first sod of tho lino from Koshed to Tnbreer. "Pending th^- 
fore tho remote lime when the districts round Teheran or Bhiraz 
idiall become a logitimato part of an antnraiuil tour, or Bhall bo os 
wtdl known as tln^ ba/oars of Tirhoot or C^omparun, Mr. Piggot 
has endeavoured both to create a desire for accurate infomiatio)i 
about an ancient kingdom, and to supply it. And we are bound to 
say that in little morn thnti lliree hnndrrHl pages he boa succeeded 
in his aim of giving us “n fair general vit>w of ancient and 
modem Persian history, snpplnmonted by dnqjinj's on the religion, 
literature, coniint*i*co, nits, sciences, nraiy, ediicaticm, longungw, 
sport, &c., of tho country.” Wo dn not make out that tbe 
author is ojiylhing of an Orientalist, I'r that he lias ever even 
got ns fai* ns Tillis on his w'ay to Teheian. But ho has read 
up to tbe level (*f hi.H subject,; old nnd ntnv authoritieB liavo 
been exphjred and digested; tho style is clear and unambitkme ; 
and hifi compilation is w'ell planned and is not too long. We 
t>b«'n'e that while ho has (‘ousulicil Sir William Josaes, he makes 
no mention of an (‘xcelleiit gnimmnr and dialogues published W tho 
late Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim, though he snyfi coarwtly enough that 
the Mirza translntoii the Book of Isaiah into choico Perrian and 
w'fts attached to the old East India College at Hailey bury. There 
must still be several persons living who well recoiled; the appear- 
anco of tho Mirza in Ijimdon Bociety Bome thirty yeoTS ago; 
his pinreing eyes, his aquiline nose, his w'onderful mastery over the 
English lftnguag(*, his amusing w'ay of contrasting Persian life and 
manners with English, and tho pow'er of polite and effective repartee 
so chanurturifitic of his lineage and nation. We obeonro also that 
tho author repeats what we cannot but oonsider m the error of Mr. 
Mminsey in deriving the word Earingi from the Vnrangiaas or 
colony m lilnglishniun and Danes who tied to tho Byzantine Ooiut 
from tbe tyranny of the Norman Canquest. Gibbon, who men- 
tious tho fii^ with the pithy remark that " pilgrimage and piracy 
had approximated the coufitries of the earth,” aays nothiiig of to 
kind ; nor does Scott allude to any auch derimtion hi fhuntMohmt 
of Paris. Tlio belief of most Orientalists is that Feringi or Fomogi 
is nothing more than Frank writ large, iviil FarangietaD or Ein^ope, 
with the vagucDess of Aiub or Persian writers, is atoifily to pkeo 
or country of the Enmks. One other and more incontetohle efvor 
on the auihoFs part we are bound to notice. Writing cf the cele- 
brated diamond, tho Kob-i-mu', now placed with other mgaiia ki 
the Tower, he says that this came into to ^'pcsaeBakni of 
Nadir Shah by exorcise of • verjderer trick and he 1 h«i 
goeaon to when re^estobKafain^rthe foUeu ■mw.mh.I. oiJaiim 

on rite rimme of Uelhi, Niidtr eota^ieUed liis proUgt to eadMMO 
tnrheaR in token of amity, and so pot pOisseceea cf tlm ** 
of Mr. Pkpot has ascribed to tho ratUeia ooMunr 

who araed Delhi the stmtnpem teaUy executed hy riwhutm aU 
SiUi,Baa^ihag,in 1812. The Lion of LahcmwwrtedtohiiwthB 
M for about 5,000!. of our money, and, foriiMr tUa, iailwad Shill 
Shoo^ by tain pnmiaeB of i^us and auMriwee to,«uhMg» 
tuhmaa a fledm of eternal friendahip. Theatny Mphefoari 
iliai7 0idiiiaiyHutoiyofIndia,aiiduwrilltaidattlM^^ hi lte 
Hxth chapter of Sir John Kaye’s well-kacm .As IRhr 

m to aay nothing of Mr. Eutniak, tO' teiuite Mr. 

itMn. Nadir Shah, we nay olnane, when Im atm tha 
01^ for riia anck of Delhi fooia a litrie auspa teWi£ ia ariS 
ahownte* haiurizig toarists «t that tim, hniw> aaM tehatemia t» 
stMirtiatemhee. HehadtlwiMo^eMMI.if»l _ 

Mtaially at hit feat liaiStewafc »h» dB|Htedi Mai 
■aya riteh Madxr tut jinaiteiate^r .rite' ' 
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lighter fSiults of hia earlier writio^ Hie liabit of playing widi 
right and wrong in canes where rignt ahd wrong are p^hspe not so 
clearly marked as in some otbm-^tho hamt of playing with 
ovidoncoi of putting out of sight the inoonTenUnt fkiu wmeh tell 
aminst a ihvourito theory-^e mend xecUeBanaas natural to one 
who takes op history not as the serious work of a life, hat as 
something to fill up the hours which he ^l§ hang heavj--* 
all this now brings forth its naturid firait. We readily belieTe 
that, even in the volume before us, Mr. Frou^ is not guilty 
of conscious falsehood, of conscious misrepresentation of evidence. 
Ho may have reached the point at which it is no longer by any 
conscious act, but by the common process of what has become 
to him a second nature, that he looks lightly on crimes done on his 
own side, while he keeps the full perception, or perhaps more than 
the full perception, of crimes done on the other side. It may not be 
by any .conscious act that, when he has to deal with an i$vil deed done 
by an Irish rebel, the picture is drawn in niinutis deUiil, and 
wrought up with every aggravation that can bo thought of ; but that 
when the like deeds are done by soldiers, magistrates, noblenion, 

. engaged in putting down Iri>«li relxds, then there is no word of 
condemnation to found in Mr. Froude*s copious vocabulary. 
Instead of condemnation all that we get is a laugh, a sneer, a 
merry rubbing of the hands, Hometiraes an evident delight in the 
record of wrong and suflering, sometiraes an inHiiiiiatiou of guilt in 
the sufferer or of falsehood in the narrator, whtm no proof of guilt 
or falsehood is oven attempttMl. All this may, in Mr. Froudo’s 
present temper^ ooine so niitumlly to him that he liardly knows 
that he is sinning against the first laws of historic truth, agiiinst 
the first laws of common morality. Wo can only say that, if this 
be so, here is indeed a warning against trilling with truth in the 
smallest matter. In dealing with such a volume ns this nil 
purely literary criticism is out of place. We have now no 
mind to dwell on sontonces which sin against the first rules 
of grammar, on dates which contradict themselves on the same 
page, on statements of law so wild that one doubts for a moment 
whether they must not have some groundwork. All tliese things 
we are used to in Mr. Fronde’s writings, and any careful retider 
may mark them for himself. We need not dwell here on the 
solemn denunciations of principles on which civiliz«‘d nations 
are agreed on such solemn sayings as how to live well is 
the most diflictilt of arts” — an art nerhaps so difUcult lliat 
only Henry the lOighth and Lord Cliu-e have perfectly 
mastered it, We may pass by chatter about democ.rncies 
being proverbially sUortlivod,” us partlonabli^ in one who has 
doubtless never given a moment of serious tliouglit to the hi:>torv 
of any democracy, antueut or modern. Tiioso principles of public 
morality on wbicli all men, all civilized luitions are agreed, 

vrill not seriously suffer, though Mr, IVoiido chooses to sncHir 
at them as the flatulent” — most things are now ‘‘flatulent” 

with Mr, Fronde, ns they used be “hysterical” — “conceit of 
liberalism.” In dealhig with tliis book we have to deal with 
graver jnatters; wo have to deal with a writer who stands forward 
ns the apologist of oppressiou, tortui’e, and murder, with a waiter 
who runs cheerily ana gleefully through the illegal deeds of Lord 
Carhamptou anci the fouler atrocities of ‘^Flogging Fitzgerald,” 
and who can dismiss with a sneer and on insinuation so black 
n deed of blood as the execution of Sir Fdward C’rosbie. As 
we read through the exulting pages in which Mr. Froude roconls 
these horrors, we are temptiHl to think at every step of the girl 
in theZos^ Dat/s of l^ompeitf who looks forward to the “ merry, merry 
show ” when each wild beast will have its human prey, and who 
bursts foilh into glee when a victim is found for the tiger as well 
as for the lion. 

Such a comparison ns this may suggest a distinction which may 
not unfairly he drawn between what we may fairly call the heroes 
— though to be sure the exploits of one of them ar^ somewhat un- 
fairly summed up in a single pufje — of Mr, Fronde’s present volume. 
The history of tlio Irish Uebellion of 1798 teaches us one lesson as 
to the proper way of putting down such movements. Nothing but 
Mr. FVoudo’s talk could ever lead any man to doubt for a moment 
that it was the duty of the Qovemment to put do\^m that rebellion 
with all vi^ur. Ihit it is perfectly plain that for such work none 
bmt disciplmod soldiers can do trusteu ; such work is their business, 
and they lie under no jiarticulAr temptation to do anything 
beyond the received usages of war. liord Cornwallis and Sir 
Italph Abercrnmby, military men of high reputation, and whom we 
never beforeheard spoken of without respect, rohaved with humanity, 
and are of course sneered at by Mr. Froude for so doing. The 
chief doers of evil were those who were not making war simply 
as a matter of ordinary duty, but who were pouring forth the 
stores of long-standing hatred i^inst their countrymen of another 
raco and Mth. When the native Papists rose and the Protestimt 
yeomanry were let loose upon them, the strife was like the strife 
Wwoou oligarchs and democrats at Coroyra. And, according to 
the aoimd old doctrine that “corruptio optimi est pessixna,” 
when the civil magistrate forsakes his proper duties mak^ 
himself the instrument of partisan vbngeanoe, his dee& are the 
worst of all. liot us look through some of the more remarkable 
cases iu wl.icu these different chisses of people tiggSK in Mr. 
Froude's story. We may point out by the way l£r.%t)ude's un- 
fair fhshion of apeaking as if the United IriBhiDen had been 
an Unlawful and rebellious body from the beginning. In point 
of ftot their position is much better described hy lb. mmef 
when ha says that “ the society of United Iriihmeiii w 1 ^ had 
hitherto pursued lawful objects, W kwfra maih^at jm titts 
chsugea m character; and, froih neing a 


avowed hecame a secret a aso elat hm, whose ocsttcila 

were not divufaed,’^ We do not defend ainr fl le gal aetiua on 
either side, Imt |a the state of Ifeknid then ft wee. lestty 
nothing wondMil if men who feihad to iawfhl eljeokiJbj 
lawM means fell step hr step into seelong nnlawfU el^ecfe 
by unlswftd mesns. LoonDg at the matter from one point of 
view, the men who sought u>r French help igafawt the estsh- 
lished Uovemment of the countir natunUj seem, not mere iriMs, 
but trsitors. But from their point of view, Fkmm was no move 
foreign than Bnghuid. ISngland was an enemy, while France bade 
feir to be a friend. The justifiableoess of the rebeUionia ono 
of those points which it is simply idle to discuM, Whether right 
or wrong in abstract morality, it was whst, aooor^hng to die 
common laws of human nature, could not fail to happen whenever 
there WAS a chance for it. The Government, on the other hsiid, 
did only the duty of a Oovermnent in putting down the rebellion. 
The only question is as to the particular acts of both sides. On 
the crimes of the rebels wo need not enlai^e ; Mr. Froude has 
dune that already. But we must again say &at crimes done by 
an ignorant and down-trodden peasantry are not to be judged by 
the same standard as crimes done by men who by their position 
ought to know better — geutleiueu, noblemen, civil officers of high 
rank. Wo will now give a sjascimen of the ingenious way in which 
Mr. Froude knows how tu^ deal with history to serve his own 
purposes, lie biigins a sectiou in this oracifror fashion 

SfudunU of lAtiT IriNh history iim fnmUi.nrVith t!u» forooiuiia cruoltiva in- 
flictM hy (lotirnil LakoH nrmy on the Irioh jw iiMaiitry in (lie spring of 1798, 
the free quartorM, tho burnt village^ the niti h-ca|M«, the triangle, and the 
)it.s]i. 'Jo theiM! oiitrugc-s it lia«i pleioicd tho Irish tosttribiitc the iruarrectihn. 
I'higlnnd, over ntorn in cxtroinitioe, ever i)onitont when the dmiger over, 

I uiid indined to Nliift the blame ufHui her iuMtruments, lina allowed tliL Isgend, 
likii so many otliers, to pass iinrot'uted, and haa |iL*vniitted one more JJliisIo]) 
to .swell the volimio of Irelumrh imaginary wrongs. An attention to datea 
would luive i^uHiced to reduce the charge \o mock'st iliinciisioiis. Loku uid 
not take the cuiumaiul-iri-i‘hirf till the 33rd of April. On the 24th of Mav 
the rebellion burst, 'i'ho ntrofitics whicli arc suppojMHl to have caused ft 
were therefore limited to a t«iiiglc mouth. 

A month thun of atrocities of this kind is in Mr. Frniido’s eyes 
a very small iniittor, something, it would siiem, which a mere 
Irish l*npisi ought to receive with feelings of thankfulness that 
he has got only a stuall part of his due. But what fair man 
would dwell oil tho deeds dono in 1798 by one side only? Mr. 
Froude goes on to say how much longer the evil cfeeds on 
the ono side had htion going on, how “ for seven years an in- 
visible authority ruled over the four provinces with a code 
of laws eiilbrcoll by dnggi*r, j)ike, pistol, and boughing-knife." 
Wo do not at all deny it ; we arc no apologists of the rebels ; 
we only ask that it should Ix) rememberiHl that for a good mam 
years bt^fore 1798 an authority wliich was by no means invisible' 
bad bfMm ruling over the four provinces, and hail for its code 
whatever seonicd good to the Liittrells and Fitzgeralds of Mr. 
Froude s admiration, and enforecd by whatever iustrumonts of 
torture tJiev might think good to use. In 1 795 a certain Geiicnil 
Luttrell, f^rd Carhaniuton, known in English history as the 
Ooloiiol Luttrell whom the electors of Midillcsex did not prefer to 
Wilkes, was let loose on the province of Connaught. Over his 
doings Mr. Froude chuckles with the delight which a breach of 
law lumally awakens in him : — 

rArhampt«)n wa.H able to arrest many of tho Connaught leadon; and 
legal trials being from the nature of the case im)H>^sihle, ho trusted to Par- 
hninent for nn Act of 1 ndemnity, and sent tliem by sconts to serve in the. 
fleet. Thus, amidst the shrieks of patriots and throats of prosecution, he 
succeeded in restoring some outward show of order. 

An Act of Indemnity bo did get, and that Act of Indemnlly, as 
quoted by Mr. Froude liimsol^ recounted how “ magistrates and 
other olfioers have appreheuded and seut suspected persons out of 
the kingdom^ have seized arms and entered houses, and done divers 
acts not justifiable according to law.” Mr. Massey tells us a little 
more than it was convenient to Mr. Froude to toll us of these 
unjustifiable doings: — 

Bands of marauders travcrsoil tlie country, plundering and destzeying 
houses and property. The Government, iustead of repressing these outrages 
with tirnmesB and moderation, aided the savage policy of nstallatiom to 
which the exasperated Protestants were too willing to resort. I^rd &r- 
hamptoy, the general commanding the troops in the disturb^ diatriota, let 
loose his troops upon the wretched ])ea8aDtiy. It was enough for a magis- 
trate, a squireen, or even a farmer, to point out any person as suspect^ to 
have hi.*: habitation hunit down, his family turned adiift, and himself dther 
shot or transported, without trial, without warrant, without enquiry. An 
Act of Indemnify was pa.'wd, by tho Irish Parliament, in tho 8^on of 
1796, to protect thaso enormities ; and the Insurrection Act gave them, for ' 
the future, the sanction of law. The sumnsion of tho Habeas Conma 
completed this barbarous code, which, in ell^t, outlawed the whole people 
of Ireland, 


Mr. Maaacy goes on to toll us a little more of the dmw gw of tlie 
Protestant yeomanry, the Gnuigemou, among whom was^ acompdilig 
to Mr. Froude, to be found all that was best and nffblaitl ill 
Ijolaxid* The acts which to Mr. Froude bib the mpsterialt -fer a 
triumphatit acoff are pronounced by the judgnieiit 6 t Mr* 

Masasy to have “ differed only in degree from Ihe worst jenopaftiee 
of the FVeaeh Revolution — 


Undar tiw aathority to search for concealed anna, any Mieea whaoi iiw 
ruffian, oaUfeff himself a Proteatant or a loyalist, IM atttMnrith or. wilhM 
a mllitaiy wuform, chose to suapact or to pntand to anq^aaU waa lkblB. to 
be atiiad|^tet«rBd, and put to daatlL Hnndtefesf nne BSi d hig Iwri 
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not find 
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otiMriii tego diitvto no homo had boon loft vndofllod.*^ 
And 41 Is iSolfoa at i& hands that tiio lolnb of 17^111 tholr 
must momoiliit did not witalioto in kmd. All this Mr, Froudo 
I hot ho tahes cam to inoer at Sis Balph Abareroinbj for 
r to mtf the itpxotolisa whom ho was sent to eomnnuid into 
I of ovte. Aheccromhy is ohaif^ with putting out. in 
she intmoali ti humanity^ genm ordsr aupoiaedi^ the hanhor 
ordoHi of iKudOamdon* For Una Bfr. Frou<& hurls some pages of 
oonsata at Ida head. Ho was '^insubordinate^’* " utterly wrong 
sod haadstrongi” beoaose be thought j^tioe and meroy higher 
than the bidding of a Lord-lieutenant, uarhampton had trampled 
dAt and hnr under ibot; that was only a joke. On the 
omr band, whan Aberoromby had been driiren iVom his post by 
the maa whom he so justly s^e of as " formidable to eveiybody 
but the snanqr,” but when his humane policy had actually been 
adopted, whan Lord Oastlereagb had written to General Lake to 
8 t<qp the praotioe of free quarters, a certain Sir James Stewart took 
iq)on hirnadf to out an order which Mr. Massey rightly calls 
"of the moat violet and absurd charaoter”: — 

It dsaouneed s practlcs which had been adopted In some of the pro- 
scribed districts of subscribing to provide forage and acoommodation for the 
soldisiS qutftend wm them, for the piirpoae of evading tho burden and 
mmishinwit inlanded to be indioted on the inbabltanta Individually. It 
dmlafed that whenever such a practice was adopted the troops at ftee 
qosrtsfs should be fateroaaed double, treble, and /burfold { and that the dia- 
trioti should not be ralieved from the prenence of those troops until all arms 
weis surrenderod sad tranquillity perfectly restored, and until it was reported 
to the gtoeral officers, by the gentlemen bolding landed properly, and 
those who were emploi^ In collecting the pubUc revennee and tithes, that 
•U rents, tsxos, and tithes worn completely paid up. 


•U rents, tssos, and tiilies woqi eompl^y paid up. 

Surely, if there can be such a thing as Insubordination in a military 
ofSear. bere Is a spedmeii of it. But while Abercromby’s " in- 
subordination ” in the cause of humanity becomes tho object of 
Mr. Fronde’s revilixiga, Stewart’s insubordination in the cause of 
enud^ is passed by altogether, and his name is not found in Mr. 
IVoaoe’s Hiatoiy. 

A word must be given to the case of Sir Edward Crosbie, to 
which we referred in our first article. Before the attack of the 
rebela on Oarlow they had gathered by night in Sir Edward’s park, 
near the town. But no proof was brought" that he in any way 
favoured them or hod any deaUngs with them. His only crime 
seems to have been that he was, as Mr. Massey says, " a friend of 
Parliamentaiy Beform, and hostile to the oppression of the 
tenaotay by their landlords.”^ He was brought nefore a so-called 
court-martial, of which it is said that " the President was an 
illiterate fellow who conld not spell.” Tho witnesses against him 
were prisoners turned into witnesses by torture and promises of 
pardon. Loyalists who wore anxious to give evidence in his 
mvoiir wm driven bock at the point of the bayonet. After tills 
kind of trial, Orosbie was condemned and at once hanged, and it is 
added that " his remains were abused in a manner shocking to 
htunanity.” For all this, Mr. Massey refers to Gordon's History 
of Ireland. Mr. Ffoude refers to Gordon also, but in his own 
peculiar style of inverted commas, by which he makes Gordon 
quote himself: — 

' Crosbie was tried and executed as an acoompUce— Mr. Gordon says un- 
jttitlT : the extent of bis fault being that ho was * an aiWanced theoretic 
poliuoian.*— JETtilbfy of iht JUtfellhnf p. 9a. The distinction, probably, was 
mm imporent than The insurgents were only endeavouring to take 
what the politiciaxis told them England had no right te» withhold. 

Now it is plmn that, when Mr. Froude wrote this note, ho had these 
particulaai before him. He either believed them or disbelieved 
them. If he disbelieved them, he should have given us his reasons 
Ibr so dotnff. If he believed them, and wrote as he has written, 
we iim]^y leave him to the judgment of every honest man. 

And now, to wind up, for tho Ikmous case of " Flogging Fits- 
fferaUL” AKut him Mr. Froude is in such a specially sueeriog 
fit that every one who knows his manner feels sure that ho has 
some ii|{ty truth to keep out of sight He has just before been 
doing ms best to excuse the barbanty of the pitcned-caps, and he 
does go so fkr as to pronounce a loitering ^sapproval ; " Such 
things ou^^b not to have been,” but — this, that, and the other. 
Then we read, " Among the gentlemen ”—11 must always be borne 
in mind that we are dealing on one side with the crimes of gentle- 
nun, on the otiier with the crimes of ignorant peasants—" whom 
history has been leased to gibbet for his share in these tmnssetioDS 
. Biomaa Judkin the High Sheriff of Tippemry.” 

Im ea«lajsMAsl iWb mfraM lisa am J x.f. . ^ 
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not ftigottsn. A man . 
neetkm with the United 
well tbuniled. On searciilng him 
Fxench. Fitigmld did not unde 
that of everyone edaertwai frill c 
letter, thougb utterly innocent^ 

Wrii^i lUie eeverely Hogged. He 
and recovered 500I. as damages. 

Now let us hear Mr. Massey : — 

Wright, hearing that ha was enspeoied, and knowing the fraifril eon- 
tequenooe of suspicion, hastened to drilvor hlmarif up. In the hope that he 
might thus Mvo hbl ciharaeter and life. But PUenrold wna not to bn 
diaappointed of hla viotlm. He reoeived Mr. Wright with a torrent of 
abnae, and ordered him to fall on hia kneea to rtemM hut aaaCeaee^ ^ Tou 
are a rehel,*’ aaid he, ** and a principal in this rebeUlon. You are to roeelve 
Hve hundred lariiea, and then to be ehot.** Tho poor man bmed fr>r timtr 
and waa ao raah at to aak fbr a trial Thia arouaetl Fitageraid to ftiry ; he 
railed at hia priaoner (br daring to open hla mouth after he waa oondaamed. 

hurried to the flogging laddera, which were ereotid in the main 
ith, had glaoed hia bat before hU fhoe 


Wright waa hurried to the 
•treet, and expooting immediate , 
while he mutterad a prayer. Fitagotald, with hia own hand, tors away the 


bat, trampled on it, dragged hU fainting victim by the 
and Anally alaahed him with a sword, drawing bW 
frfcftoned to the Udder. Fifty lashee had been iiifli 
Riall came up, and asked what Wright had done ? The abetlff answered 
by flinging Kiall a note, taken firom the person of Wright, as a JnttifloaUon 
of tho punishment to which he waa aubjected. The note waa in Flench 
[Wright waa a teacher of Unguagea], a language of which FitsoeraU waa 
wholly Ignoront, and contain^ two lines excusing the writer mr having 


wholly ignorant, t ^ 

failed in a visiting engagement. Riall assured Fitageraid that the noto 1 
perfectly harmlew ; neverthelesa the lash continued to descend, until the 
lutvering entxalla were visible through the flayed flesh. Tbahanman wim 
ly hia thonga to a part of tha body whioh had not ^ 


^len ordered to ai 
been tom, while ti 


eherUT himself went to the general in command ( 

to put his prisoner to death. This ordatr, however, waa 

not granted, and Wright waa ultimately aot at liberty. 

All this, it must be remembered, was proved in court, and Fits- 
geinld defended himaulf by saying " that he was jnstiftetlin taking 
any measures he thought fit to extort confessions firom m«raona 
whom he suspected, and that if every other method fiiiled, ne had 
a right to cut off their heads.” Of the trustworthiness of Mr. 
Massey’s account, for which he refers throughout to public docu- 
ments, there seems to be no kind of doubt, nor does Mr. Froude 
undertake to deny a single detail Ho tells us that the English 
Government " so mr acknowledged Fi^erald’s merit that they paid 
his fine and created him a baronet.” Here then we have a distmot 
statement of Fitzgerald’s atrocities, which Mr. Froude does not 
deny, but for which his hardest words are that " he made one 
mistake.” If tlien at any time Mr. Froude should speak of a 
severe flogging, we shall know what it means, and we also know 
tho kind or morit which Mr. Froude, if he liad the power, would 
reward with baronetcies, and seemingly with honours biglier atill. 

We have now done. We trust that we have shown vmt U the 
character of the book with which we have boon dealing. Mr. 
Froude's cose is different firom that of the must violent and most uiv* 
fair party writer. We make some excuse for Irish Papists and Irish 
Protestants speaking of one another. But here is a writer who, 
with no temptation, no interest in the matter, without the poor ex- 
cuse of natioualor reUjrious rancour, puts himself forward in cold 
b1o<>d to defend the evil deeds of one side and to blaoken those of 
the other. What may bo Mr. Froude’s motives we cannot gosss \ 
the only practical result of his labours can bo to make old memories 
and present disputes bitterer than they need be* If Hr. Froude 
wished to stir up another Irish robellion, to find new victims for 
new torturers, no could not take bettor means to compass his 
end. lie stands alone in modem English historical literature 
as having habitually applied no small natural powers to a pur- 
pose which we can only pronounce immotm. Tho down- 
ward course is easy; the panegyrist of Henry the Eighth haa 
sunk into the panegyrist of "Flogging Fitzgerald.” If writings 
BO flimsy and inaccurate as those 01 Mr. Froude live to bo re- 
membered in anuilior a|e, it is somethin^ to think that they will 
carry their own moral coudemnatiou witn them. If the nmn who 
can jeer over the gibbet of Whiting in one and the gibbet of 
Orosnio in another is to find any lasting place in men's memories, 
it is something to think that the character in which be will be 
remembered mil not bo na the defender of this or that doubtful 
historical or political thiiory, but in the character which he hfla 
chosen for himself, as the champion of evil, the apologist of 
wrong. 


RENDU ON GLACIERS.* 

jliih dress will bo 
mb^rest as a con- 
hose who desire to form ^ 
a dear end inqmrtial judl^ant upon the priority of claim ssserted j 
On lui behalf igaijiat Fmcipal Forbes xn respect to the fimdo- " 
meffttnl tlieoiy glider fonnatimi. Such has been tlm progress 
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Sf «t»emtioD und admtti^ie mBotdng imkig the intemd 
fliikoo the Biibop^B book first appeared filiaAte indue at the present 
hour must be estimated bjanlhutonoal tatl^ tluuia pbilosopliie(il 
Btaodard, BtiU, if no longer near, or even in full keeping with 
what be considered the most advmosd 6 r authoritative doe* 
tiiiie of glaoiahsti inneneial. the wodr iqjiedlBi wall for the natural 
ffgadty and close obsamtum of fthe apdtar ; snd it may well 
excite sinprise that one with so Uttle solenlifie training, and 
working in appaientlndependettoa of thus cndhiaiya^miets to ot>- 
aervatlon, should have gained so dai^ an insight into the j^eno* 
m a n a of glacial anuoture and action^ sdsd ahould have anticipated 
on ao manj p^ts the ooiioliimonB now adopted by the most 
competent inquirers. Since the Bishqy^ deatii a question has 
been raised as to the degree in the fkcts or 

ori^nally bdonging to mm have been made use of ^ others. 
It is xiow more than thirty yean since certain anegations 
<if p l a giar iam or nf undue al^owladgment of Bendub mbours 
were more or less Taguely mooted in scientific cirales, the 
results aanottneed by irandpal Forbes having been held by soote 
to have been antidpated hj the Bishop, and not to have had 
jnstice done to them in the Travels in wluch Forbes put forth his 
theory in 1843. We need hardly now revive the early history of 
the oontioveiay which grew out of this allegation, ooinplioBtea as 
it was with the fiirtlMr ohaige that the labours of Agassis had m 
like manner been unduly appropriated by Forbes as fin* back as 
year 1S41. The leading points at issue were summarily 
Ai^ad upon by us in our notice of the Life and Letten ofFarbm, 
Within the twdvomonth that has since elapsed the charge has 
been taken up anew by ProfiBssor Tyndall and rebutted on the side 
of the late Frindpal by his son as well as by more than one of his 
joint biogruphen. A degree of heat has thns been ihicfwn into the 
controve^ whioh is on every ground to be deprecated. 

The observations of Rendu, foi which he had prepared Kiinad f 
by studying all that physidsts, naturalists, nid travellers had written 
on the Bubjeot, extenaed over many years, and were carried on 
at the Qlamer des Bois, upon the Mer de Glace of Mont Blanc, 
at the Glacier des Bomos, and at that of Aigenti^. Two 
years alter the completion of his essay, when he liad almost 
Ud ai^e the idea of publishing it, he was induced to give 
it to the world, imperfect as he felt it to be, by seeing the work of 
M.^ Ob. GodefiroL tne errors of which he held himself bound to 
p^t (mt. Itenaiib Thioru des Glaoiers appeared in Vol. X. of the 
mimoirss ds VAoadSmie de Savoiey 1841. From his earliest journey 
abrc^i in 18261 Forbes had become familiar with the aspect of 
gladers, and comd hardly have helped forming some idea of their 
•tnioturo and origin before entering imon a course of obsorvaticms 
^inthe company of Agassiz upon the G^mael on the 8 th of August, 
l8^» It was mong the group of scientific men thare assemblod, 
as Forbes has since stated and proved by means of letters and other 
evldenc6| that he first heard Randii's work talked of, and that with 
anything but rsqpect. After leaving the glaciers the same year he 
mentions having seen the TMsris cursorily in the hands of a Swiss 
IHend, when he thought h by no means worthy of the ridicule 
which ha had heard atmied to it. Writing to Professor Jameson, 
on Aumut 32 in the followinff year, firom Zermatt, and expounding 
the leading features of his theory, he speaks of not having yet 
been able to procure Rendu's work. It was not till Feb^ry 
1843 ^bat a copy of the book actually reached him from the | 
Bishop himself, to whom after many futile attempts to procure 
one he had iqa«le application by letter. 

Strictly spoaking then, Prothssor Tyndall was not incorrect in 
sayiiw in 1800, and ropeariug in 1872, that Forbes when he began 
his observations with Agassiz was acquainted with tiie labours 
of Rendu, but be also acknowlo^ed that Forbes needed no such in- 
opiration and would doubtless in any case have gyasped the idea of 
vWoelty, executi^ his measurements and ^plying his knowledge 
to maintain it. Tno Scottish Professor, IT no hud not been ex- 
ceptionally je^ouB where matters touclung honour or veracity were 

need haxdiy have toto such dire offence at words Uko these. He 
could have afforded to let the world judge between the crude ideas of 
Rendu, whioh ho had time to incorpomte into the histoir of pre- 
paratoqr disoovarios whflst preparing his^own book for die press, 
and the finished theoiy woriced out by himself and fortified with 
the varied learning of a trained intellect He had done ample 
jusdoe to the Bishopls statement of his views and observations. 
He spoke of Rendu as the only writer who had insisted on the 
plasticitjy of the ice, shown by moulding itself to the endlessly 
vairing Ibnn and section of its bed, and as also opposed to hu 
leaoing oontemnomries in his conjecture that rite centre of the 
ice-Btream would be found to move fastest. At the same time he 
quoted the Bishop’s candid admission that the mannor or cause of 
motion is utterly unknown (** le mode est enti^rement inoonnu ”). 
^'Peut-dtro aveo de lon^es observations, des exp^ences bien 
faites Bur la glace et k niuge, viendra-lKm 4 boat dele saisir \ maia 
oe^remim ^l^ments nous manquent enoore.’’ Such words are 41 ' 
sumoient justification of Forbeas Btatement that the wxitinga of 
Rendu art hb silent as those of Agas^, Goddfiroi, anduhar- 
* 4 lttitiar as to the real mode sad nature of gladar motion. 
Thdt Rendu was aeqmdnted irith the veinefi ht riUbdned^ or 
w^tis now known m the lamellar, structure of gk^ ku it 
fdrther inference which Forbes in nia xeioinder wisi to ' 

r^ showing that what the Bi8hcpVkn^.S 
troaalsatifieatiaii of thea 4 i;d,nnt ltethm 
Ilka ar UaUi whik travarsinf ttm ies m a 


}attieafm,waBfhefiiittoxiotiea. Hemdeilieoliieral^ 
firatwalkw^lh Jknu^ August 1842, aadte 4 d$^ " 

to that|ttflosaiBhflr deraire he had not dkl^^ 

or stlasst W mwideied it as a sii|mifi«nsl fheaii , , , 

uncomiected with the general structave of m ^ [IRRahs ^ 
engaged iqMm ike ksne Iwtween Fotbes and Agaask US diih 
covensrs, we should urge this passage, wrif^ at the >ai4i»int 
and under the spell of the enthusissmwith wfaidi ht -tiaww liinsalf 
under the toxtioa of Agdssiz, as strongly eouvliisfaig Of the 
priority and independence of a discoveiT vAkii haehaea amkm 
no^ called in question than has Forbese aDC(nm8h>asaaseQf dsM 
toRmdu. 

It is rather oarioos. considering the way m which ihanattita of 
Agassiz and Rendu have been coopkri together mfihe causae of 
this controversy, to find that on the oeosaionTefemd tahy UPoAtik 
when Rendu’s work was talked of among the party aosandfled 
upon the gkcieriof the Aar in Aiiguat 1841, it waa iqpehsli 
of by Agassiz or bis friends as that of a visicmaiy. It k aoSipd|y 
less Btra^ that it should have mot with nOtUcitf ^ 
sity or attention abroad which has attached to it n ihia uiCMuiiiy, 
RendulB theory of the plasticity or quasi-fluidity of gdackr mi aiilp, 
which he compares to a soft paste, seems to have fiottnd Bttie 
favour among foreign gkcialists or physical phil^pheta. So Ar 
was it i^m resting on a basis solid or firm enough fortileircoxivio- 
tion of its truth, that it could be quoted withapprobitioithjy^Oliar- 
pentier, a zealous supporter of the rivri theory of diktedoo. Kirw 
that we have Rendua essay before us in full we oap form a Wtm 
definite estimate of tho significance and value of his qpecuk&inl* 
Giving him credit for great sagamty in maay of his oonjeotosas, 
and for many a happy suggestion in advauoe of hk ufedeuemom or 
contomporaries, we eaxmot shut our eyee to the met ihet tittle 
qualities fi&U fitf short of those of the trained pfuksophur or im 
of science. As an amateur, or in applioation eff a ihxewd 
native judgment and keen powers or ob^rvation to the pheno- 
mena of nature, Bendu is entitled to much jmdse. To be raised 
on high among discoverers of the first class is about the kstthkff 
tho good Bishop would have sought for himself. This fi 
indeed shown 1 ^ the terms of hk own letter to Forbes, 
Atq^t 17, 1844, in which, so far from betraying the leittt sus- 
picion that any of his laurels had been appropnated, he writes, 
** Votro thdorie de la marche des gladers finira par dire k seule 
admise, parceqn’elle est, salon moi, k seulo vraie. It would have 
been easy to set off against Rondu’s merits as the ongmator of 
much ingenious and well founded specuktion the instances of 
faulty observation or baseless hypothesis which were to be found in 
bis easay. This Forbes has in no case allowed himselfto do beyond 
what he felt to be necessary towards repelling such claims as seemed 
to him clearly unwsmntable, or such citations as were partially 
made or strained beyond their actual force. That Bendu was the 
first to make many observations of great value to gkdalisti k 
as much beyond doubt as that he loft the determinate proof, and 
ultimate working out of what he observed to rooseners of fioUir 
powers and more sdendfic traimng. Tliot the central portionB of 
glaciers move &sier than those nearer the sides of their bed siwms 
to have struck no one before him, and ho was led by this kct to 
the idea of their ductiliw in moulding and adiq^ting thomsehes lo 
their bed like paste or flowii^ kva. That the theory had yet by 
no means taken firm or definite hold of his mind is shown iqr tiw 
remark he made at the same time, that the ^dity of a moss of 
ice when struck is in direct oppositimi to his conception, though 
experiments made on larger masses might, ho thought, rive otittr 
results. The measures of glacier movement given Bendn 
are by himself admitted to be but vapu> and in the highsit 
degree conflicting, being based for the most part upon 
dubious reports of gui&s. One solitary meaeorement is de- 
scribed as taken by himself upon tho Qlaciar des Bois, where 
one of two blocks, the position of which he had fixed in 
had ly the year following advanced four hundred feet, the other 
having disappeared from sight. His easiness in adntittii|g the 
loose estimates of guides is shown in his conceiving the ontMl 
velocity at the Montanvert to be ton times ^t of the k t m fl 
velocity of the ice. In his comparison of the movement of % 
glacier with that of a river, ingenious as it unquestioDribi^ k and 
expressive of much truth, he h^ been anticipated by Oapts^ Bsiil 
Hul, nor must we fotmi that what he relies upon .finr hk ocm- 
viotian of this river-nke motion is tho falkaous notion tiuit 
tho crevasses of a gkeier stretch across it in curvoa 


towards the valley below. What was reallk wintiug was not 
theory, but proof, nor is it to be gainsaid tbat^kfrna tius 
problem was wen in hand by Forbes no paedlie or qpantititilva 
estimate bad been applied to glacier motion, nor bed tisslsSMlhr 
structure of the ioe on the one hand or its analogy with vkcmi 
Bohstaaoea on the other been definitely described «r 
out It must be remembered that it is by eaadh^ VA 
conosquantiy only so far as the analc^ hdds gcoCwlfft a oak- 
stance flke ioe, mystaUine and brittk, can be ceBMiai d 
visooos tenadouB substances such as wax^wbkii wtti lMasrs 
iSHiapgii% teacle, or glue, which tfr« Buskin iMitenJk Am 
txencEattt extract from Fars wkUb M 
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loma BMOWjr* 

F mfBAtm Boaffwfrai smprMtnf^ that the eeuetional ooee! 

bee not long ebee died a natural death* The impeobability 
ol inoidottti the ommtimd dialogney the ludiciooe miatakee aa to 
the piaoHeea of seoiety, the utter ignoraiiee of legal and odmr 
promutonal hnowMlge which mark w Tubrnr type of these pro* 
dnetieiui hate been nepoat^y expoiad. apart altogether 

fromeritioal eondfimaaitmay it might have been auppoaad that the 
oompatition in ahaavdity aaid eKtievagaiico in which this achool of 
fretfen indulgea vmdd of itself hwd in time to a proeeas of exhaua- 
tioBo The asamad to be too severe to laet* Eve^ new 
novel lb Hue style was bound to be more thriUing than its pm- 
deoemor^ and there was coasequantiy the prospect that a point 
niiisi aema day be teaehad beyond which tsktaatic nonsense could 
no frurthet go. K tins cUmaK baa not been reached beibre, it has 
been leaohed now. Whether Ymmg Srown is meant soriottidy or 
M a it ii oartaialy the wildest and moat prepostereus picture 
of IBb which bee yet been produced. 8o much so, indred, is 
this the oase that we can hmdly help thinking that its purj^ 
must reddy be satmeal; and, ss an enemy of the senmtional 
novel, we are therelbre dispom to welcome in the author of 
Yomw Jrowfi an allf in a new and unexpected form. The idea 
of hoidiag up soveliBiB to ridicule by earicatitring their wilder 
passages m net indeed wholly originiil. Refuieni of Thadceray 
will remember his admirable jmrodies on Bolwer, James, and other 
popular wrihun of tifteea years sines, who had stnick out special 
ihiaB of thebr own ; and liret Harters rougher American humour 
lus latdy been tunied into a similar channel. But the authors 
whom these humourists hare amust^d us W caricitturitig were at 
least men of some real gifts and power. It has been irenryed for 
the author of Young Jfroion to apply his satirical fiieulty to the 
ardinmy hack maoi&oturerB of tbi^yolnme novels, and especially 
those who eater for the lovers of pure sensationalism. It is cer- 
teinly tiie rimploet explanation of Ms extraordinary plot that it 
VL from first to last, a burlesque of a well-known class of novels. 
No one secieushr intending to write a story would select such 
iueideBtiasarehereatrangtogetheras the framework of the wildest 
Tomanee. Seduction, bi^^y, viokmoe, the unpleasant juxtapori- 
tioa of charactm who are olnsaly rektod, but without their know- 
ledge^thaae ane too common elments in the ordinary sensational 
xmnatMe to strike one as eitiaordinaiy here but wfor the special 
toQobMl of euaggcratioii which make this stoiy the satire whi^ 
we haiee uaaitaQiM it to be. Peere doing the meanest and moat 
fUoBioiiaaetioiis with the most courtly of ite, and gaining thereby 
tlmamaUaat posaiUe advantages at tlm hignest conceivable ririu— 
tfaaaaare afri^ articlBs of the «toek-in-trede of writers in three 
viduitum But caricature must go beyond this, and our author 
aridaWBshliol^aDt by mailing hk vills^us noldremore rascally, 
and tfrair ualmiiirikire meaner aaid more ielonioiis, than any novelist 
lum hithfrio dared, IXe takes care abo to Inep as finr aa possible 
in ^ Ugbret taribi cf the peerage ; and generally hii otbflT Tm- 
pratoHunw^^ Undmm ft tudemoio glating tsA ontnureous 
ttoa tboM flf the ebM d wiiten wtkom m hee andertihaa to 
ofttAe CM their enw 8Mnm€. 
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inwf 

ha wsnA lmmlUM hm omilre 
aiaaoreiy,.more than twenty yearesAarwasd^ eifr.»re »stm<.]|ai>a 
gbrenhreby bsriediireri mriibrtlmktmrreabtond*^ 
ckwyamm the Dma m w rebi arf of the remanoa. Tbiin apa larebp 
Btr^ omanriaiicre ean^ wifri this brief dreal riritr ttMi 
meat hapostsnit being that the mother of Younr Sremn^waa lit 
reabty thelcg[itimatedaurttreoftlmi^^ sai 
circumstanoa in aire case, Imt not ao painfrd aa it at tot 
to we atowarda lean that to dicsased pem was to Maliir 
frdhar, but the uncle rif hb suemaaor. who was taban over blyllla 
laite Bnehasa from hia birth to save tba himottr of a siatoWsree 
Tha private history of our pa e m ga no doubt, set 
I^Bisnttd in reodsm novels, alboiiMa whh sito 
wa do to remeiuber any spodal jtoifioat&an far to si ^ 
myata^ in wbseh our author has eneriupad to part ef bhi'|M^ 
ana whiok aompris hmi to enplaki in a kagnlnttdad pavreaei 
to to baaafit of hia leadaia, that Mau|rato town was nto 
aa some hava wrengly aappoto from hts tost aa it apprereil 
in a msfasme, bar aedueer's faalfakter. The rebentoto 
of to Buka for a son pnpkst of hia friehar hspafly jmaaflto 
to floMbriima, but it also obviously defrauds to rtfrenrif tieia «C 
to dakadoas, Lord Oeoige Wyld^i, of his rights. Heuaann 
doabt to seoondnaine giveuto tnoTumaacii, Ttotrusnoblaman at 
nature, who is representeil riireughout as a patteni of taSupri^ 
generusity, and (XMirnge, coouires at to fraud to to sake w tto 
romily honour, and ttu4u*eforward sponds his lifo as a soldier in 
India, on my, ns are told, of seldom loss tJiau about ten thousand 

a year. This anrang«nueiU. euablre the autlior, as wa shall pre- 
sently sec, to deal ns happily with tliat couutry and to writam Cm 
it as with the no\^diat8 whom he is laughing at in his ihatdonabk 
English scones. The [>ukc*s later career bus mere of to ware 
thsm Young Brown's, and the characteristic way in which aacb a 
Is sure to 1)6 treated in the hands of a sensriiooid 
novelist is drolly, though o\tmvnmintty, imitatiK!. His 
rory, cheats his son of his cn ‘‘ ‘ 


personage 

novelist is drolly, though oxtmvnmuitly, imUatiKl. £Us (naoec 
mits forgery, cheats his son of his entail in order to Imy more 
land, and aU the time moves in to hiribntd sodetj wfepre ba 
rales ministers, bisliops, and members of iWliameiit with an aQ- 
pervnding influonoo which no one can resist. Next to the Duke, 
tho most important cliamrtnr is a Mr. Sharpe, also no doubt a 
portrait from the novolisfs real life, who combines all the arls at a 
Yorkshire horee-cupor with those of a keon moueylsndor and of a 
solicitor in flrst-ralo practice, and who alteniately bullies the Ihikh 
by telling him that he is al>out to take him down a peg/ or 
trembles at his superinr rascality. 

Meanwhile Young Brown starts for India aa a private of l.smcere» 
and tho aut)v»r cmninimcos a stws of rhapsodies on our ruisgovein** 
munt of that country, which fven those uoveUsts whom ho is evi- 
dently mocldng wuuul hardly havudaivd to heap into a rinirle chaplerft 
Indeed, though they may have inado serious errors, it Is hard to 
tind a fhir precoileut among thniu for surh a statement as tot 
'Hweuty-six thousand pomms were massacred at Oabul in 1841 
with the sanction of tho Foreign Olflcc and Board of OoiUirol tAo 
nejrt f»in« tfte Sogoytt tthowed thvir Mh — the previous ocKsaeiott 
being the Mutiny at Vellore. It is generally thought that tho 
brigade lost by us in Afghanistan woa in the main composed of 
Be^ys, and that they were kitlud by A^haus in war. But 
then wo nuist remember that wo are hero perhaps dialling with a 
satirist, and not with an ordinary novelist. Ilpnee it is too, no 
doubt, that wo are told that England never sent out a man dt 
real note, who had a character and future at home^ to govern our 
dependency. Your ordinary novelist would probfMdy ignore 
Oumwallis, Wollcsley, Bentiuek, Balhousie, and Canning; $m hia 
fhcetiouB imitator could do no lees. Our readers will have guessed 
that Young Brown is to servo in tho Mutiny, and such is indeed 
the course of the tab. Nor do OuUiver's TraoeU ooiitain more re- 
markable episodes than this young genthimazi goes through 
though our author is luudly to be qozmiared with Bwifr, except 
inde^ in to singleness of his object. Whan we say that Young 
Brown's reguuuot sailed to relieve India in ** an exp^ition com- 
manded by a ^enenil ; that tho sliip touched at Aden for muto^ 
thus aaticlpating by tiftoen years or so M. Lesseps*s Canal project; 
that Nana Sahib prepan’d tlie mutiny at M^ut, w'henoii) the 
revolted cavalry rode straight W join him ; tot, to save the trouble 
of keeping prisonois in tlic campaign that Ibllowod, thousands of 
these dusky-skinned IndiauH weie tamt daily and hourly into 
eternity without any Iush or iHitciy"; that ^‘Oorf>wu 'Ci;.cre- 
spondcut kept enterprisin^iy out of tJie way " all this time ; toti 
in the defeat of Nana 8ahib, to order whicli forced to cawiligr 
Into deci^ng the action is copied vorhatLm from ihai which Noiaii 
b^ at Balaclava *, and that^ linally, when tore la a ditoulty 
about to Coumiander-in-Chmf gott^ a well-ennied commioshiii 
ibr Young Brown, a private interview at Calcutta betiweiin a 
Sbotch oonirector and the obstinate Adjatant-Cenarel urodtiaMi a 
^deepatdi’' bearing to reqnirjri honour to naift ^y— nvery 
flsie who has any soquaintanco with militaiT afrsim will Appreciate 
to txuth and delicacy of to touchea. Not less happy k to author** 
as to other profrasions. IBs beoevuleni elergymeii, for instance, 
Ihoogii ia riiiuq^ of a seuuestmted Suiliig, is represeuted ss depen- 
daut fir hb onrereV^t&iioe on tointtnwK^ msinr. whom he 
ustialb epeaSh rif as patron whtbt to Duke of Uourthope, 
wtowoosieida to^ and tob votes in to Lords, has to 

eaurewftah wwairiitutotihf power «f rederiug ^ 

Ji:to nay psTtbubr oleigyiBeia in say tart of Engbnd 
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trMam m^t ba buMmmSmit to hia Onoe. Agaioi a 
poUeanuH^tmteia made to taka eoanaalpiifatelv inkia own loom 
withamStonM^wkoSaaboattobacanMaaawitiMaa. Oxeataatof 
all, pociuixMi, ia thia writar in liia Ioto allUra*, tot doea not tha Tory 
0(Mn]|Kinda^iD<)liie£whoae Adj^ him to object 

offioblly to oomnuaaioninff Saisaant BUrown aa confounding the 
diatmctiona of mok,” onfy a few mon^ 4ater throw hia only 
daoffhter, a lovely oreatura, the true heireaa of the family manaion 
of the wicked Duke, at the head of Oomet or Oaptain Brown'— 
whoae varioua ranka in the laatchaptera area little oonfiiaed— when 
that dne yoong fellow ia too modeat to aak for her P 
It ia difficult to deaoribe the general tone and apirit of the book, 
which ia ftill of aneering and anarling f^m beginning to end, 
but perhapa ** ill-conditioned ” ia the word that cornea neareat to 
m mark. Everybody in authority is represented aa either im- 
bedle or oorrunt, or more usually both, and rank and rrautaUon 
aa only a useful cover tor debauchery and crime. We ao^t that 
there oai^t he a more proper subject of aatire than the state of 
mi nd which finds the whole world, or at least all the middle and 
upper dasMslof society, gangrened with vice, roguery, and humbug. 
It ia possible that, beaidM the ordinary sensational novel, the 
author of Young Brown may also have bad in view the sort of 
liteimture which was represented a year or two since by the scan- 
dalous Qmorii Montnger^ and more recently by the CheotorJiM 
LoUort, One of the wief themes of this work is the existence 
of a sort of Vehmgeiioht of chief clerks of public offices, and there 
is aomethii^ very curious in the writer's assumption of a sort of 
personal spite against the forms of criminal justice. 


THB SEVEN AGES OF A VILLAGE PAUPER.* 

T IHK little book ia written in an excellent spirit and for a 
praiseworthy object. It may remind its leaders in some ways 
of Gwix's £a6p, out the differences are more prominent than tne 
Msemblanose. Mr. Bartley does not show much of the literary 
skill of his predMeasor, and it is not to be expected that his book 
will make anything to be called a sensation. He gives the plain 
unvarnished mots of a poo^ mab's life, and has no disposition to 
make the shades of the picture blacker than they naturally are. 
On the other hand, if the nook is less startling, its moral is very 
superior. The xe^rs of Owuc'm Baby derived from its j[>erusal a 
vamie impresaion that society was somehow fundamentally wrong, 
ana that somebody ought to be hanged if every Qinx in the land 
was not enabled to give comfortable portions to as many young 
Oines ae he obose to briim into the world. Any reference to 
imlitical economy was implicitly denounced as inmlying a hard 
naart and a cynim indifference to the welfare of the poor. Mr. 
Bartli^ understands much bettor what he is about. He assigns a 
definite cause for the evils which ho describes, and suggests a 
distinct remedy. Without asking whether the cause or the 
remedy is adeauate, we may at least admit that ho has made a 
useftil contribution to a very important subject, and that a study 
of his book miaes some definite issues. 

The plan of the book is simple. Mr. Bartley was accidentally led 
to take lodgings in a village within twenty-four miles of London, 
but lyixm in a specially out-of-the-way comer. The population of 
the parish is 1456, and the inhabitants are almost exclusively 
engaged in agrioiuture. Mr. Bartley endeavours to describe as 
accurately ae he can the general conditions of their lives, which 
nmy be taken as representinig the average state of similarly situated 
distriots. The house accommodation, he says, is very superior to 
that of most Loudon distriots. Farm wageB are from 12s. to 169. 
per week, though they have lately risen. Modmuics earn a mmnd 
or 35#., and brickmakers receive 30s. a week during summer. There 
is a church with a very good clergyman, a respectable school, and, 
what Mr. Bartlev ooDsiden to be a great advantage, no charitable 
endowments. There is, however, one groat evil which meets Mr. 
BarUmr in all bis inquiries, and which seems to him to lie at the 
root of almost all that is objectionable. This evil is not the public- 
house. Uiongh there are a good many more of them than is desire 
able, out the parish. In short, %Mr. Bi^ley thinks, and endeavours to 
prove a number of minute details, that the Poor-law is the 
great demoralising influence of the oountiy. In this doctrino of 
eoim there b nothing new. A hundred and fifty years ago De Foe 
eifnained it veij forcibly in his Oiv$fig Alms No Charity] it has 
been expounded by any number of political economists since his 
time, and been embodied in a go^ deal of legblstion. Mr. 
Bartley's peculiarity is merely that be endeavours to trace out 
minutmy the precise mode by which the Poenvlaw diacouiaM 
thrift *, and that he has a remedy of hb own to propose. Ac- 
cordinff to him the number of persons relieved in the half-year 
to Lady-day 1873 amounted to 133, or rather more than one 
in eleven of the population ; and he infers, with what accuracy we 
cannot say. tlmt tnree-fourths of the whole number would expect 
to recmve relief at one time or o^er. Moztover, Mr. Bfurtby 
holds that the pauperism which infects so large a proportion of 
the lowest daas is gradually spreading upwaras, and quotes in 
deienoe of hb position the number or of the middle 

cbssoa who ate now jwvided for by the various charitdfie in- 
stitutions. Ptfhaps in tois Mr. Bartley b xmther travelling b^^d 

influiDCe (ff the Poor-bw without uiidertakiQg.a tfasede 


agaiiiattbsltiige mmanttas which b alwaya a* wo^ 

raliihig the petq^ of En^^d. If he ware to tiii^'iBib»aaep«iit 
the hmumerabie influences which tend in one way ^ asistttar to 
diminish the ^iiit of self-ieliaDce amongst,. dUBarant, i . 
would have to compile a series of Blne-hocki Insteil of a t 
volume. For the most part, indeed, he oonfiaee hfanaiif j 
eiarictly to hb point: and W point b that whereas^ aesotfiL. ^ 
the proper theory of a Poor-law, none should be laUevid hai^iiie 
destitute, the practical result b that all become destitute In ladar 
to obtain relief. Thb b the moral drawn in the chMier wttoh 
describes the entrance of the pauper into the world. Be glteh us 
three typical cases. The doctor's fee for attendance on theee occa- 
sions b a pound, which is a serious sum for a poor frunilv. One 
woman who applies for relief upon the expected event b remed on 
the ground that she has only three children. Another b refiised 
because her husband makes 30#. a week in the •nmmer, though in 
the vrintarhb wages are reduced to half that sum. ThelUrd, whose 
husband makes only 14s. a week, gets an order ; the doetorand nurse 
are paid by the pa^, and she gets whatever aupplbe may be ne- 
cessary in the shape of food. The nmral which bnatundlyoa^uioed 
from these facts by the poor is, in the first place, that they ought to 
have large families ; secondly, that it ia folly to save money in 
clubs, bmuse the parish is bound to supply their wants in case of 
need ; and, thirdly, that it is merely a point of good poli<w to 
make themselves out as noor as possible, and if any aceident 
they have saved any small sum of money, to concw the ffici aa 
though it were a crime. The notion that there b anything dis- 
graceful in receiving pariah relief gradually goes out ofnshioii| and 
every kind of deception b regardra as paraonaUe when it b em- 
ployed for the purpose of extorting money from that abatiaetion 
the parish. All manner of evil consoquences follow. Mr. Biuiby, 
for example, tells a story by way of illustrating the systBd^tio 
trickery which b natur^y encouraged. A lady waa vbdting a 
poor woman who declariMl that she had not been able to taste meat 
for a long time. At this moment the lady’s dog smelling about 
tbo cotta^ pulled a large piece of meat out of a oasket ; the 
woman looking a little awkward, ozpbined that it had just been 
brought by the rolieving-officer and that she had forgotten it. All 
the childmn, ho says, were too well trained in deception not 
to fall in immedbtely with the fiction invented hy their 
mother. He tells us again various stories equally signi- 
ficant, and unfortunately equally commonplace, of the calmness 
with which children who may happen to be well off refuse to help 
their parents because they feel that they would only be taking a 
burden off the parish, ana of the universal expectation, even of the 
more industrious and independent poor, that th^ will have to be 
supported from the rates in their old ago. 

There is nothing about such anocuotes which b not perfectly 
familiar to any one who has the most su^rflcial knowledge of the 
general state of the case. Mr. Bartley has simply brou^t them 
together with a view of calling attention to the neoessi^ of some 
improved system. The obvious moral b that all Poor Law relief, 
ana indeed all charity, must be more or less demoralising, hk so 
far as you help anybody in distress, you prevent him from helping 
himself or from making preparations beforehand. Mr. Bavuey, 
however, admits, what indeed does not admit of dispute, that we 
have practically no choice as to giving such relief. We must 
retain the principle that nobody is to m allowed to starve. But, 
allowing this, is it possible to arranfro amtem which shall not be 
a positive discouragement to thrift P Mr. iWtley replies that it may 
bo done by making thrift a condition of outdoor reli^. We are not 
absolutely to decline to help the poor, but are to say that they must 
come into the workhouse unless they can show that th^ liave in 
some way or other saved money. At present a poor man who has saved 
an annuity will have a deduction made in consequence from the sum 
allowed him by the parish, and it b therefore obviously hb interest 
not to save, lie is, in fact, not saving for himself, but saving the 
rates. Mr. BarUey would adopt the opposite policy, and add some- 
tbing to the saiangs of such a man by way of rewaid. The prin- 
c^le may very probably be a good one, and certahiW deserves 
disoossion. We have however some doubt whether t&t or any 
other legislative chai^ can really strike at the root of so deeply- 
seated a mischief. We do not doubt that outdoor reliof b Imlue 
to great abuse, and that a more strict adherence to the woirkhouse 
test would be fr^uently most desirabb. On t^ other hand, it 
has often been pointed out that to force poor peopb into the work- 
house may firequently have a most demoralising efiect when some 
timely help might have enabled them to tide over a diffioolty. 
There is a oabnee of evils upon which practical must 

decide, but the proposal that saving shoi^ give a a to 
stay outside the workhouse b one which doubtiais flftWTTGi ooa- 
sidoiation. The fruther plan, which, if we rurhtly niidsiiiipd iti 
is that a poor man’s savim should be incmMed W M 
strikes us as more doubtful It b most desixaUs wirfibe poor 
should have every facili^ for saving wwait aumiL but the 
gystem of encouragement by bonus tvoidd bid to some 
eomptieited questions. If a man bas saved samiu^ to Sup- 
port faimielf in comfort, it can acaioely be aii^d ths pmosh 
shoold, Add to hb means. Soito veiy modessto ii^^ 
must ih any case operate os a bar to tSs 

psxbht eiM thus, if the psrbli dess apt StoMidiiQ* 

mtely, jit moat discourage lav iiy hig fc ^ T he 
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MAN OF ABO AND THE TIMES OF CHABtES VIL* 

r \ ker pwKBit walk Mn. Bmyk aim Iim been to give a 
nvid m piotaieii[iie dntoh at the reign of Oharlee VII. 
of Ftaioeu wiu Joan at An, the meet striking personage of 
the pesiodi finr the oentnd figure. That young and in* 
tsmopg finnalei’* aa Lingavd, with a singular want of per- 
oeptm of the ridtoulous, styles the Maid of Orleans, still 
jesMisi^ despite ett thst has been written to elucidate her 
namllous cazeer, one of the most remarkable and mysterious of 
Ustoricel phenomenao Our author does not profess to contribute 
any new mots to the biogiapbT, nor has she any new Tiews upon 
the real or supposed mission of her heroine, the details of whose 
trial she is oonlent to leam at second-himd from Barante and 
Martin. On the question of Joan’s mission, indeed, Mrs. Bray 
seems not to haTS made up her mind, or rather to be in different 
minds at difforent times. In the Im^ning of her work, adopting 
a ratioiudistio inteipieUtioa, she hofik Joan, by dint of long 
leligioua eostaaies, worked herself into a state of enthusiasm in 
which sha took her fraoies for realities, and that she wished to 
be the wman to deHirer France, till at last she belisTed that she 
was appointed by Qod to ftdfil the prophecy wMch expressed His • 
wUL” But by the time the author has conducted her heroine 
to triumph and to martyrdom she has waxed wanner in her 
behalf, and adranoes for her, albeit timidly . claims to divine 
iniqiifation. It is possible.’’ says Mrs. Bray, whose former studies 
have made ber frmiBar with strange forms of religious enthusiasm, 
<< she might have been under the influence of that hind of hallacina* 
tlonwbml^ since ber day, baa been so common in the Oevennes; 
but even if we allow this^ it will not account for what she accom- 
pliriied” ; and attar recapitulating the marvels of Joan’s career, she 
eonclades If in some mystenous manner,' beyond the power of 
reason, yet not contrary to it, Ood was please to make known Uis 
purpose to the simple and humble creature He chose to bring it to 
pass, who shall gamaay it P ” Either of these theories— that Joan 
was deluded, or that she was sent of Qod — is tenable, but hardly 
both at once. On the question of the supernatural, we will only 
remark ^t the temptarion to believe in the heroine’s divine 
mission lies, we suspect, not so much in tiie wondrous things she 
psrformed— which, after all, may he explained by the ^ost 
boundless power of religious and patriotic fervour, working upon 
an impaMioned and hysterical temperament, and the contagious 
nature alike of enthusiaam and panic — as in the natural reluetance 
to admit that so noble a work could have been the result of mental 
disease. It must he owned that Joan of Aro — ^must we consent to 
caliber by the less euphonious name of Joan DareP — is of all 
recorded vuionaries the Imt morbid, the most vigorous and naturals 
dii^ying little or nothing of the restleee seu^naciouBnese ana 
vamty that might he IooIcm for in one who thought herself highly 
fiivoiued by Heaven. You may touch them yourself” she said, 
laughing, to her hostess Margaret La Touroulde, when women 
hiou^t rosaries to receive the holy touch of thh ** for they 
will qe M good for your touching as for mine.” When, as the 
wne Vitness testifles, a belief was expreseed that the heroine’s 
ftarieeanese from her certain knowledge that ehe could not 

be riain, the Maid replied that she had no greater security than 
the other meii-at*cnne. When questioned on her trial about the 
dead infimt whom her prayera were said to have resuscitated to 
teoaive the rite of bspt&n, rite tells the story with perfect aim* 
ptioity i she joined the middeiis of the town in praying for him •, 
ahe doea not give any opinion aa to whether the event was mira- 
cidow or not nor does she take the credit of it to herself. 

Thepecnliar oomUnation in her of simplicity and riirewd- 
ne^ of fire and geDtleneas, of the peasaot-ml with the mystic 
Nad th e saint, aSoMtkar ao little uke t^ character which a 
writer forming w J^ired heroine out of his inner conscious* 
neas woidd mhabilv pturtey, has often been remarked upon. 
In the gfrl who to iia fime threatened Dnnois that she would 
hmhif hmda^ ^ it ha firiled to infinm her of the enemy’s 
appioechi vrho broke sword over the riiouldera of a courtesan, 

and on trial ia recorded to 
bave provoked Lord Steffbro to draw Ida dagger on her. to 
Imt. aborted ftomoTOW f i Mcii. fiw iho ewkniatioa, 

>bo a goodwomm-- wdbML dirt the wm EnglUil” 
.i^kHMliowtoprtdom»rtrtioii»fM.ti(iii«r widnowAMid 
aNfernrttek m idm BM«w8ig«b Mlad h. bio 
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rt dbft Bovnoi. it ^ndW H w rt i*.! Hk o W yM w rt 

xrtrtth (dl te nMdidMi«»,«h.dd«idcdntt«ildiif 
hM own hand, Mid thm ma noM ofmdMiMMWI^ 
in her whoa in the hoar at victory riia motmed te t|ie free wlm 
bad died uneven, or when, ea ber pege Look da Oontse itoordSt 
aba dismounted to suooour theEnqfliBh prieonerwboinriia bad aeen 
aavegely stniok down by his Fre^ captor. Bern and enfburiaitin 
aa ber rriigioua iMings weie, she was not m oottmonplaoe 
aaintty type, fbr her dbaracter was antagonist to tbit ^^otber- 
worldlineas^ wbiob witbbagidlogistB often pasM ea fiba eanromo 
virtue. Her leading idea was to save ber oountij and ber jCiiig| 
not to win ibr bsnelf a bigh place In Paradise. Sne wee ptuo and 
abstemious, and wted on ril proper oooarioasj but she made no 
boast of asceticism, and her enemies were able to rsproaob bar 
with her gay and fashionable attire, such as, soeording to the act 
of accusation. homines dissolutiaumi ” alone woidd wear. Had 
she been the bind of sabt that priests ibvoiir, riie would have been 
a more useM tool, and might nave made friends who would not 
have abandoned ber in ber need : bat she would never have played 
BO noble a part in the history of her land. Upon wbmen she gene- 
rally seems to have produced a fbvourahle impresrion, and t£k In 
itself is high testimony to the truth of her charier. Women 
would asBiu^y have been keen to mark and to critioise any week* 
ness or hypocrisy in one who had thrown conventional rules of con- 
duct so far aside. We see how quick Joan harself waa in suroe^ 
sng and denouncing her feeble rival or coadjutor. Eatharbe of La 
K^helle. Mrs. Bray, m her brief mention of this curious rnddeut, 
doea justice to the '^natural shrewdness” which led Joan to 
^tect the hollowness of Katliarine's claims to bspiratioii| and to 
the honesty which kept her from boiim a tool m the bands of 
Katharine^ patron Brother Richard, who had evidently hoped for 
the Maid’s co-operation. But there is one remarkable pcfbt upon 
which the aulnor does not touch— that Joan sought oounsri of 
her heavenly guides, St. Margaret and 8t, Katharine, and protaaed 
to have learnt from them that du fiiit de ieelle Katherine n’estoft 
que foUe, et estoit tout nient.” Joan's revelations in this, as in 
other matters, were plably only the echo of her own thoughts, and 
it is carious to boo the genume visionary appealmg to the creatures 
of her imagination b order to quash tne pretensions of the Hrise 
one. 

Mrs. Bray is inexact in her account of two of the bcidenis to 
which we have referred. She attributes to two difforont persona 
the inquiry about the dialect in which the voice spoke, and the 
succcooing question, ** Si crederot b Doum,” to which Joan answered 
with a similar retort, Yes, better than you.” They were both put 
by Se^n, who told the stojy himself in his deposition in ihaproek 
de riMfUitaiim. In the account of wliat passed between Joan 
and Lord Stafford, the author makes the English Earl toU the 
captive that she was about to be put to ransom on condition of 
never takbg up arms against the English party agab — a statemsnt 
which Joan received aa o piece of mockery. In reality U was 
John of Luxemburg who ma^ the offer of ransom, and the Maid’s 
answer, In the name of Qod. you mock me, for I know well 
that you have neither the will nor the power,” may have coof 
veyed a reproach to him for having sold her to tne Englisho 
On his repetition of the offer she broke out bto that fierce speeah 
against “ces Angloys” which so exasperated BUfford that the 
1^1 of Warwick bad to prevent him from striking her. Mrs. 
Bray elsewhere styles this same Warwick the Kbgmaker,” thus 
confounding Richard Beauchamp with his more fiunous son-b*law 
Richard Neville. The prbter, we suppose, must be snsweraUe 
for Stephen Yignobles <md that strange Qascon commonly called 
La Hire,^’ as we can hardly doubt that the author knows Stephen 
de Vignolles and La Hire to he one and the same man. Agam, 
on the subject of the trial of the Maid, Mrs. Bray b not accurate 
in saying that the University of Paris ” address^ the Council of 
King Henry, begging that Bishop Oauchon might be compelled to 
make more haste in getting up the evidence and the preliminaries 
of the charges under his direction.” To Henry they only com- 

E lamed generally of the delay m putting the woman into the 
ands of justice, without at all implying that Oauchon was to 
blame for it. The description of the actual trial seizes on 
the most strikbg and dramatic features, but the order of events Is 
not always strictly preserved, as in the followbg speech, repre- 
sented to have boon made by Joan on the 24th of February 

The voice spoke to me three times yesterday ( it speaks to me liere In 
this court. It says, “JReply boldly j bo not afraid. Ood will aid you.** 
The voice speaks to mo in my omh } it it did not oomfbrt me turn, I 
should not now bo alivo. Yet I cannot always liesr whst It says, for the 
noise of tbo prison and of the guards. Ah I 1 should bear it weU it I wera 
m some forest. 

The first two sentences are partly taken from Joanns answeri 
on the 24th of February. The statenumt that sha riiould ha 
dead, were it not for the revelation which comfintad bar daily, 
was made on the 1st of March. Hisr complrint that dm could 
not always understand what St Katharine said to bar-*-"propter 
turbarionem caicerum et per tumultus custodtnu suoram” 
—was made on the utb of the same month, when she was examined 
in prison. Her curious statement that *<sl ipsa esset b uno 
Detacra, bane audire^ voces venleDtes ad earn,” was made on 
the ascond day of ber exambalaOD, February 2ind, when ^ 

S ro bar aoroint of the first melamm voiid^ 

i» ban aiio jobspperimded 00a of the questions put to the 
aeeuM m at tbe giw to 

Aftbr Joan bad at Met aasiMid witb a etsiiige story about aa 
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siml nd ft rnmn, Ctaebtm, m ^ c o M og to our ftvAcr^ appaftrinu 
not to oomiiftkffiid ^^poor Jaftamln alkffoiy wkieli we think 
be mifflit n oxcaied««^^ gravely aeked W ^whether the engnl who 
brought the cr own wae of heaven or at oardL’" The inquiry 
Teel^ w«a whether the «d^ ^^venoit do haalfc, on ell venoit piur 
tatre"— whether ho oame down firom heaven^ or alono the grcH^ 
-**-aiid Joan, in her enheeqneBt anawecey aeeovdhigly &ecriM the 
manner of his entry. 

We note also an unjust aocoaation againet the Statea^leneml 
whioh met at Olnnoii in 1428, at the tame when the English 
were advancing upon Orkane. ^The aum they voted, ^ says 
Mrs. Bray, ^ waa so small, that it showed an almost in- 
ctedihle indifference, both to the immineot danger of iht time 
and to the z^ssitiea of tha The sum, which she 

doea not epeeiiV, was 400,ocx> livres, payable by claesee usually 
GKempi; and this was the oontsibation of a well-nigh mined 
people, who had^ been long engagjBd in an almost desperate 
etniggle. H. Piooti wboee laboriona work upon the »tat«s- 
Ganoiil waa zeriewed some time back in tluvie columns, remarks 
that aeaat justM has been done to the patriotism of those who 
voted and paid the tazes to aapport the cause of Oharloa VII. and 
of Trance ; and it is certainly not to Mrs. Bray that they can look 
for their due meed of praise. On the other hand, she attributes to 
the leaders of the combined English and Burgundian force which 
won the battle of Orevaat a chivalry for which we are not inclined 
to give them credit. Among tbo resolutions come to by the 
allied leaders at their ennferenco in the Oathedml Ohui^ of 
Auxerre^not, as Mrs. Bray says, before their aBsembly there — ^wae 
one prohibiting the making of prisoners until the battle was gained, 
under penal^ of death to tha captor, and also to the captive, if he 
resistea. The oiriect of the prohibition, according to our author, 
was to control tbo thirst for plnndering the falleb by the demnnd 
of unreasonable ransoms/’ In the first place, we doubt whether 
those who issued the ordom were likely to concern thoniaehTs 
about the protection of the dufeatod against unreasonable demands ; 
in the next place, although the order, if i>l^yed, would effectually 
dfttivw many men from any demands, luasonablo or nureosonable, 
and indeed ibom fdl other troubles in this world, it would not 
pievent the most exorbitant ransoms being extorted Ibom the 
prtonert who might be made at the end of the day. Tlie real 
obj^B of the prohibition are plain enough. It would guard 
against a daai^rous number of itrisoners being accumulated while 
the iseue of the fight was still uncertain. Eveiy one kutms how this 
wne thought to be the case at Agincourt, and how Henry V. 
bftstily gave the oornmand for a gemnral butchery : — 

The French have reinforc'd thi'ir scatter’d men 

Then oveiy soldier kill his prisonors ; 

Give the word through. 

Besides this, it would also prevent the soldiers from wasting their 
time in looking after their prisoners while the battle was still to 
be won. The minutes that Ancient IMstol — again to turn to 
Shakapeare for on iUastratiou—spent at Agincourt in threaten- 
ing and hectoring the frightened Monsieur Le For into the pay- 
ment of “ «^gious ransom ” niiglit have son od for the defeat and | 
slai^htar of a legion of Le Fers. The fact that the prisoner taken 
against orders was to be put to death shows liow little his in- 
terests were considered in the matter ; he was simply a valuiihlo 
piece of property. Neither was it, ns ISIi-p. Bray represents, com- 
manded tliat ^‘ail who attended should, on pain of death, leave | 
their horstss half a league distant from the chui'ch.’' The order, as 
may be seen in Moust^let, was that the men should dismount for 
action, and that the horses should then hv led half a league to the 
rear. Mrs. Bray, on the authority of md Fratwt* Hwhr 

the JFautsfi of Lnncaeterf supposes that tins was to keep the men 
ruuiiiug away. It is not likely that the anny sturted on its 
march to victory in such a ** demoralued state of mind. Tim 
provision was no doubt directed against the relucttuice to fight on 
root so often displayed by the Oontinental ]ut3n-«it-tirms ; and the 
possible refusals to diuuouut which the lenders contemplated 
would be dictated by a rebellious, not a cowardly, spirit. 

In her prefhoft Mrs. Brav informs us that the subject of her 
work was suggested by the study of the French chrouiclers of 
the fifteenth oeiituiy,” wno, ns she condescendingly observes, ** are 
singularlyrich in original matter.” But, w'hilo immitting that the 
fift^th-Centiuy men had good materials, she seems to be of 
opinion that they did not know how to dress them up, and so ** their 
“ t^uohit style, their obsolete language, and thoir tedious repe- 
titions, repel the modem reader, who x^iiires to be alluxed anti 
stimulatea by compcisition of a more* rapid and lively ohacacter.” 
In this mina Mnu Brav sets hersdf to supply the defects of 
“ tbeso old writers,” and to provide the modem reader with some- 
thi]^ bettor suited to his taste. Accordingly this in the way in 
which she tolls the dt^th of Charles VI, 

Tlw Uugeriug light w«b fint dsclbiiiig, when the great heU Of Netie Dsnie 
washeanlto 

** Tbll, toll through the sUence of ovonlng.^ 

Those who were In the sfrecte itonped, iaquirad. and Iwtirad anxiinialy at 
ifteh othtfa It waa dm aoul (.oil, oaliiug on oil to pnav' tbr a dsfkSitiQg Miiiit. 

. The bell of Notre Dame toiled but for the uiigiity dying, or the mighty 
dead. For whom then now ? Soon a solemn strain arose within the wvUs 
of the saored edifice. Tt had a melanehi^ cadence— U was a iVnidMB nheut. 
Charlos^iw waa dead. ^ 


, . Thftfe uttlNdxmideKiimwmiele^ bsadagoof moiiaUiy, ^ qnalii jf erf 

ite.ailiofieB% and Aaaihm sorrows of a darkeaed ,1^ iMIftr tenn< vOft 
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emtiitt, tff wUWt ftolilior doe# «fA to iilm 
and Bfaftdswibea the bebaviomr of the uiihmm, tMrvMepilft^ 
and slmddfiiniyftiid hnafaas of expefitath»,JBid ittayiBnimft of 
And evea the gnrtiiig of hingee ctf the pmoB dteki 
nmimot of an birt^Cftl nowHsh Theae sod ihsilmi^ 
saggeel tiw nftmtioft that it would be vrail if ! 
aeqmred rather more of the sober style of 
she traftte in sneb a patnmiiing ftslmik too cdhnooiiy 

at being wett y sod piotunsquei, while she ift 
co*«istnicuon am wanting in cleBmess, 


WALDFBIBD.*' 

TTERB AUEimAOITS last bookk IMIy tobeBdiMqn^^ 
XJl ment to bis admirers. They will find it ^Bffleult to oglde 
with the opmioik quoted from ft Genudi wMcb bee bSM 
published along witn ^advertisemeatsef the nook, that WmkffiM 
it the boat of this author’s works,* and, tf our xnomory asms ua 
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right, that it lays bars the hesuties of ihe poetb heart to thi 
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world.*' AUowW for the inevitable loss incumd by 
tion, which would seem to be unususdl^ great ta the craft 
of Walked, the fiict renmius that this mnimee eontaitts fltf 
lass of the poetical facnHy than one has a right to expect ftnm 
the author of On the Heights. That was a rorasnee of pure 
fiction which was remarkable for tbe besiuty of the deaeri^ 
turns and tbo subtle analyBos of varied character which it^oon- 
tsined ; the imagination which there found firee nhiy is nanril^ 
liv the proeaic reality of the events handiea in WMfriedi 
derein probably is to be found the explanation of the extra* 
vagant praise given to the book by the German paper ahuady 
quote<l; One can forgive a Gonuan critic for being biasRed ^ 
patriotism in discussing a book which is devotedto file glorifiaafiba 
of the United Fatherland. And when such a book is produced by 
such A writer as Herr Auerbach, it is easy enou^ to lose sight 3 t 
its faults. As a question of art, however, there » little doubt that 
a political novel is a dangerous experiment. The toost succeesfotl 
experiments of these days in tnat direction have been madh 
by Mr. Disraeli and the late Ijord lijtton. There are Mma 
curious outward points of resemldance between the /Msiftne, 
Lord Lytton’s latest work, and Wtdtlfricd, It would probably ba 
difficult to point to two great nowlists of the same Mriad moro 
utterly unlisc, both in mind and manner, than Lord Lytton and 
Herr Auerbach. It is perhaps therefore the more interasting to 
comimro the different ways in which th^ treat the same sot of 
events. The Franco-Pnisrian War and" fiie years preceding ite 
ciccupy a largo portion of botli the novels which we have mentioned. 
Lor<i tijtton brings to bear upon the subject the keen perception, tha 
brilliant satire, and the bright fiincy which ho possoraed In so 
iiiarkod a degree. The Gorman author approomies it with a 
soundness and a solidity which would be of great v^ue in a treatise, 
but approach dangerously near to dniucss in a novel The proiiii* 
nont qiuility of the one work is imagination, of the other refi^tum. 
It is in accordance with the prevailing idea of Gforman Ixteratura 
entertained in England that a certain heaviness of handling should 
be acceptable to (iennan readers. That this estimate of the poweza 
of German writers of romance is an unfair one can be proved by 
referpnee to many of their works, and amongst others to Henr 
Auerbach’s own earlier productions. On the other hand an exam* 
ination of the latter will disclose a latent capacity for dulnrae 
w'hich seems to have been cultivated in Waldfned, 

Another pf>int of resemblance between this book and the IWmam 
lies in the vast u umber of characters contained in each. In thoBfigHsli 
novel, however, tbit multiplicity engendered no confusion ; a due 
un|H>rtance was assigned to each individual ; there was a sense of 
dramatic fitness in the introduction and in the disappearance off 
every nemmage. The canvas never appeared to be overcrowded 
with figures. In Waii^ned many of persons who ars described 
seem to demand some lietter reason than is given for their descrip*’ 
tion. The fomily alone of Waldfricd, the narrator of the bod;, 
spreads in so many cKractions, shoots into ^ so many branches, fi^ 
it would \m imnotsiblc for n reader to preserve a clear notion of 
the identity of each one and its exact connexion with the otbera 
unless he had a genealogical tree at hand for the purpose of re&r- 
ence. The dimculty of retaining a precise recolleetioii of all 
the charectera who move thrriugh tnese three vohtmos fie 
increased by the length of tiiuo over which tbe book extendk. 
There ore many chaorecters unconnected by fiunily ties with Wald^ 
fried himself whose existence has no influence upon the action oE 
thenairatiTo. It ietsraotbat the presence of superfluous and 
portent persons is frequent enough in real 1&} but ' this ie avt 
accident of real lifo which the. ncwelist would do better to. g’l'Ofiii 
Herr Auerbach is a writer of sufihnent Btrangth to 
tiem even to tbe dull passages of his books, and this 

dithiera file leea eray to bear. He compels tbe leader itr i 

over subardinale parts of the work the intmra which 
c eu eeiitmledbttpon important oljeete. ^ 

The wfHaf haadrawn WaldfrM, who kthamo^i 
in thenorei^Baw man with whom it is ,iiotraart6a}ra| 
i» a type of tiiat soundness whieh irvsty sdfiinaMs lh 1 
ehfm:«ra,Mludikhi8aptalsotobeTra^ * 


oppcaliimtyfifrfiBaf Lradon: 
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Imtev.* ' W t VnM » i wiwMMy g«w* w 

tlf niwiiihfiiii TOi wt aagwiwr « Tkflant pewkwwj gp 

f«fl» Ml —nynlinte wine* gnat ev niil^eruiM 

MMrik UifliyI* mb Um eliwim md;^ to mj aai do tlie moit 
4Mmotiiid fwoMTifaiBs. Xftne irotld wm to ^tlwdlerodoo 
laoaBA oliilb liiiii ant cnib ^^impondom "but fblij 
TjwgiiToditt mtmttft npTra thtt imnrptmimi fmint Onone oooMton, 
.akmiiig alkm iho dioth cxf Uo omooiM hj gvief^ he totndm 
Mt end iecmiflM e 

like e diOd 1 bipa to emit llie mimber of eaeondt between the flefchei 
of Ufflitolitg end the doM of thunder. At ftnt I counted thlrtjNtwo { at 
len^the mmlMr hid ohninlihed to eenren, after which 1 did not oonat ogr 
aioee. 1 lew hoom eU ehNig the loed. 1 knew the inmatM. end could 
hnre nedih; ibniid aheltor | hut why ehould 1 go into anybody's houso, wet 
Ihroogb ui was thuify. 1 kept on orer the rough stones hi the tmddk of 
'<llin vm ; tbi loto hod m •wulten the streazns ttiat, is 1 etosssd a little 
1 me netwelOty wadiiig tfacoagh the water. The storaMioud bed 

1 oooto ntoheb wW * Itoppy tote U would be if the lightning 

dhoold et r ike me deed. Tb die liras would be a blissful lot But the 
tooiudft of mf ohildrsa rseaUsd roe. ** My children, my children,** 1 
^hhiieked«wliitotl»thinider drowned my ery^ And then the lightning came 
no wiWd^ and Breanently that 1 waa nUndeA and able to sec nothing. 1 
^doeedmy ml and da^ dimly to a rook. Ewer and again, as the dadies 
«f the lighaflng oniwerad in iinieeaslDg glaroi the thunder orasbed and 
boomed with rodonoled ftury. As 1 stood thiu alone, I thonght of Uie many 
Otoen who wen eamoasd Bke I was to the ragiira storm ; and at length 1 
wept, for the ftnt ome linoe her death, 1 w^t. The hail beat vehemently 
against my fooiu down which my tears were tolling ; but I was relieved. 
Jiem faefoia had 1 nellaed what is Uto and what is death as in that one 
bodr. • 

In the roidii of the ragtog tumiitt I heard some one call my name. It 
ms Bothftim. Comiim up to me, ho said, ** Thank God, there is a wann 
bid for you at home. Martella made me come and look for you." 

Be lea me home. Eveiybody epprebendsd the most smoua consequences 
toom the sbeok 1 bed sunteln^ but the raeult faeUed their foen. i slept 
aomiBy antQ the middle of the following dny, and when I did awake, I toit 
fihat 1 waa nerved itith anew vigour. 

The noetty which may he dieoenied hare through the ftatneaa 
and haa jgnamiiar of the tnoiBlation xa atamnffely mamd by the 
Introduction of the wann bed and the aound itoep obtained in it. 
WaUtoiedb morali^ and nflectiona are apt ahw to be a little trite. 
fSiis is tito more niovofcing because them are plenty of keen and 
valuable ohservaaou to be found in the book, but tkaiim never 
to be found in tiia mouth of the estimable WakUriad. for 

iostBoee, are some ezcsdlent xemarks made hy two of hda sons upon 
the Frei^ character:— 

** The French are Industrious and tsmperats, and a poopls of whom It can 
he said, that It has a nobis destiny swdting it. They have a great desire 
to please, which makes them agreosUe, and gives aQ their work the impress 
of good taste. They are fond of all tbatjMirtakes of the dsourative, whether 
It be a ^ttoring pnreae or a badge. If that wbiek, iVom its very nature, 
ought to be gexier^ could gain distinction for thein--*if there could be an 
artetooracy in rapublican virtue, I cannot help believing that Fronchmeii 
mold be unbending rtpnblioens.'' 

** Te^** said Ludwig } ** and they are humane also. The vain and con- 
ceited man ie usually generous and cummanicaiive : he tlunks he has so 
many advantages that he is glad to bestow a share on others, and is annuyed 
and almost angry if they do not oare to accept his bounty ; foi lie couaiders 
Iheir deeUnlng It is a want of belief in hb snperioiity, and Is surpriM>d to 
find that others do not hnngor and thirst for the things that be regards 
as dalioacies.*’ 

These are aome equally gtiod obsorvationa made by a Baron von 
Arven upon the diffexent qualitiea of the Pruasiaua and the South 
Gennaiifi: — 

« 

When I told him how repellant (sic) the angularity and coldness of the 
Prussians had appeared to me, he siud that this was juat what be wonted to 
talk to me about. 

Ha had been eomeedingly provoked at their oold-blooded manner. He 
had already determined to leave them : but after » while he had made up 
bis mind Uint this aharpness, bittomciss and decision were the forces that 
made them the men thoy were. Obedience ia with them a habit that can 
he depended on. We Sonth-Germans are too soft and easy-going, and wo 
aoi^ttobroatheioiiie of the salt sea-air that blows across riiat northern 
aonatiy. This want of attention towards others, this disragard of people’s 
toeUags, lay ill the toot that thqy had no connderaUon for tiramselves. The 
Fmum who. whatever they do, want to be observed and applauded, wiU be 
beaten by these men, whose whole power rusts in their seif-respect. Wo 
used to think the Priisrians were braggarts i but now we found no trace of 
hoostftiliiess, and, in splto of their crnistant victories, they took every pre- 
otutiim as they advanced, and were prsparid for dpfoat. Tee, orders do- 
cariUng the fliaimer cfxetrsdt were issoed before 


every battle. 

moat intomting ebameter in tbe book is Ernst, one of 
Waldfdad’aaons. whose wild disposition and usroly ways fonii 
aa tjjtosable toaef to his totfaoi^s unwaweiing and uninteresting 
•taadmees. Emetoi distmuaishes himself in the ftnt tdace by 
betrothing himself to a gin named Martella, whom he ftnds living 
wiili^ an old woman in a hut in the forest ; in the second by 
quitting his leginwat ai the beginning of the Austro-Prussian war, 
because be cannot bear to agionBt bis oountiymen. In the 
cJiaiicteni of Smst and KartoQa tnere is to be found much of the 
j^ower of imag^tian wh» was dhq^yed in 0» tts Meiahu, and 
wrhiohfo lto^iriUeatmocAi?m There is 


tonDh baanly in the 
mdndlT to the 


of M«rtdUa’s untamed nature 




of home life when 
But Ernst dia- 
to fi to | m e i r for a Inief ^aoe. 
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a fotoitorweBkimwn^ihrhfoltotiedcf ia siMad 

iqr thesamsaabmiiee of early Hoiatittkaf IdsUttoim 
at one time vetoed upon the folly of Waldhfod in attOwhkg hbean 
to be betrothed to so wild aoxealuro ai Maitoillikjdm fo fnd 
is disaoverod to he Baatenkronk own fouMdtter. TUa ia a dime 
eiicqgh myatosy. and there is noMag paidtofoidy hew in hat 
it Is trsated wUh a akiU which malms ^aaesatAo whUs 

itkato,aiidltaoQnoluslon so unoiiMMitod, that the saaderwishaa 
for more of Martella and DOenst and lass of WiUikM and hia 
nevet-andiiig Diet Barr Auerbaidik last bode msqr poad^ 
great vdimaaaseriaa of poUtioto eketdise; btothitfo]^ 
what one looks for in a romance. 

Them is now a singular paucity of talent for ftetion in Gennanyi 
whether in the form of dnmi^ poem, or romanee* Herr Xkiyfogy ' 
the only German novelist of the day who is at all woB kaewn 
in Boland beddea Uoir Auerbsoh^ can haidly ha cdlel an 
imsginativo writer. His most popular bcNfo, dhttuttoHirlsiii or M 
it was called in the EngUsh vemon, JMA oml Oecid, bore uakoii* 
takeable traces of bd^ modelled upon Iftnkeas. Htmf Haddhodar 
displays at times a lively toncy, but ndther be nor Herr 
deals with the more exalted r^ons of emotion. Heir Aumaeh 
bus done this, and there ia proof that he could do so am^ in the 
pasmgro of iValdfriiid^ One is indxned to rosant ms having 
i these passages in a mass of Mlideal gosdh, and aaori- 


emi 


fieod his imaginadve power to his love /or datdUug htoteayt 


BURBIDGE’S DOMESTIC FLORICUITURE.* 
rilHE advance which has been made of late yearn in fha floml 
-L adornment of our homes, whetluir in town or eountryy both 
externally and bienially, is not eadl^ measurable. But tam are 
soTOo eviaenees of it which it would be bKndneas to ignoro. The dll 
of the prosaic sash-window has been enlivened by a box filled with 
a mixture of ferns, ftowers, and sunoulent ptonte, whilst its aides are 
dimbed by protty trailers of toitoitdy varied rokmr and foliage. And 
wberaas in other days* there was little but ivy, Virginhn ciespar. 
jasmine, or an Docoeioiuil rose to dothe the outer wtol aurfoce, and 
aide the stucco which so many householdem ha\e to ooduro and 
make iho best of — though none in their soimd seusoa would ptafer 
it to stone or brick had they to build again — such is the progrsaa 
of ftoricuhure as applied to domestic ornament, thto tiow ftHere 
is any number of climbing and cruising sbruba of diverse Soent 
and blossom available for the disguise of ugly or defective 
wall-spaces. Nor has the change bi^ less witmn doors. Hie 
palms and agaves which decorate halls and corridors, the Ivy 
screens and inner wall decorations, the arches, pyramios, spiresi 
and festoons of fern and ftowor which grace tho dmner-tabie, to 
say nothing of tho bouquets in tho finff^i^lasiHis and tiie button- 
holes in tho coats, are as much a rovoTutiou as the March stands 
and the Wardian coses ; and tho time has come for an inteUigeint 
manual on these topics from n pen of experience. It is fortunate 
tliat Mr. Burbidgo has taken uj) tho suDiect. because his rulitig 
principle is to inculcate that which is attafnable by tho xnaxn% and 
to discern gmee and beauty in a simplicity which can be aomeYsd 
with a moderato outlay. A study of nis volume will fontlsh 
modest housekeepers with a number of hints for enhanofam the 
charm of a refine home, and will provide the daughters of such 
homes with an occupation whidi may go some way to baolidi 
ofte(*tualiy tho domon of ennud, 

Mr. Burbiflge has divided his volume into three parte, of which 
tho Orst relates to the culture of ftowers and shrubs in or about the 
house. The window and the balcony, tbe hall and the sitting* 
rooms, oftbr spaces for floriculture in f^es,baskcts, pots, brackets, 
or glazed cases ; and our author’s first aim is to give oounssls ana 
cautions as to tbe propagation and nurture of plants suitable 
to each. Tho second part concerns the ornamental aspects of the 
subject, and the uses to which cut flowers, dried flowers, flowors 
in pots and vases, may bo put in table or room decoration. Tbe 
third contains a usefol and methodized list of tho plants 
most adapted for these puiposes^ with a brief account of the 
history, habitat, scientific and familiar nomenclature of each. Its 
value is^akin to that of a glossary to a dironicle in tho Bolls 
series ; with the additional advantago that it can bo studied in ito 
entirety, besid( s Ixjing used as an appendix of referenoe. 

To survey tho cai)abi]itie8 of Mr. JiiirbIdgo*s subject the 
ight of this manual, assisted by iodopoudent obstu'vatiou of what 


Jl^UIr l/l bUiD utiauuait, oiTPanMTu. ^ ^ ^ 

the loving hands of many an English girl can achlovo in bor little 
" window Dur»»‘ry,” is to verify too oaiige whore there’s a will 
thoro*B a way." Given the common sense to select plants that 
have had some hard«*uiog in pots out of doors, and to water them 
seasonably when wdected, tlio window-box is as susceptible of 
its floral triumphs as the shrubbery or tho partexro. We are ixitio- 
docod in these pages to a mycologist whose am for experimental 
study of his fongi is a garden of 40 ft. by 30; amtoromptet whose 
and vegetable world is a colony in a ciredlar tank 8 ft. in 
diameter by 2 ft. in depth; and an arUst whose derigns in wood 
owe thrir graceful touches of vegetation to the teetefolly filled 
^ hangfiig Miketf whiA is suspended benea t h the dgrlignt that 
Iklits his studio.^ Patience is as possible, if not as commoo. m 
inventireiMaB : and we are pewnaded that ft te to tjw power ^ 
who will heed, as well os rooA the divers plans detail m tins 
xnaaroal for propagtotogj eherlrimig yaad waring window-floweni, to 
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eneura unfaatog deliglits of ymtable form^shapei and oolod^ witji 
a# much eertamty a« if theyhad the moat rocnay and aumptuoua 
of ooxuiarvatoriet. And if patussce is lacking fior t&atedioua^oooM 
of takiitf and striking cuttings and so forth, wo faaye hut to resort 
to Mr. Peter Barr’s Ingenious invention ox a lisated propagating 
casO| whkji has been so far tested as to prove its usefuinM in 
atriking cuttings, raising seedlinn, and duly preserving tender and 
d^ieate plants. Those who prefer the less r^al and compendious 
road will find help from the hints on manuring, sponging, fumiga- 
ting, and watering their pets, which are pren in detail m the first 
part ; and they cannot lay too deeply to heart the sound advice of 
Mr. D. Thompson as to their treatment in winter, the ristof which 
is, ** in wintering plants where fire heat cannot m applied, to ke^ 
them dry and give them rest in the latter part of autumn, and in 
winter; to cover them up loosely in frost, to uncover tbim gent^ 
and gradually in thaw : and to spare water except where it is 
actuidly essential to life” (pp. 64-Q. 

For the minute directions by following which the external 
window-box may ho maintained ** a thing of beauty and a joy ” all 
the year round we must refer our readers to the lx>ok before ns ; 
but we may specially draw their attention to the woodcuts in pp. 
90-1, which represent ** a simple window-garden in winter,” and 
*^a winter baicony-gArden.” This is to regard the art at its 
most critical and dimcult point. In spring and summer there 
are ways and means of peroetual variety and attraction, hut here 
is , grace attainable out of doors at a time and season when all 
^ nature might have been expected to ho creeping into shelter. The 
following are tiie materials of the winter wmdow-box : — 

A plant of oommon ivy is planted at cither end of tlie box and trained 
over a wire hoop ; it forihe a neat ornamental arch. The oontral part below 
is Retinospora anooidos, but any other tuptiruiff shrub, as Thiya aurea, or 
T. Bonniana, may be nsed instead. The manu on either aide are golden 
variegated Euonymus, which contrasts well with a blue juniper in the centre, 
or riie fiesh green ivy above. The surface of the box may be covered with 
any dwmf tmUng pumta, mossy tiaxIfrngM, Arabis alblda, or the variegated 
Ibrma, Aubrlstla purpurea, or tlie fTesh green Sedum acre (common stone- 
orop), all of which ore suitable. A few bulbs of crocus, snowdntp, scUla, 
hyaoinUi, aconite, may be inserted, os these will brighten up the box during 
the first snnny days of spring before it is time to plant summer duwors. In 
soma cases the ivy arch may bo. left till suininor, os it forms a fresh back- 
ground ibr the canaiy creeper, or the Convolvulus miyor, besides contrasting 
well with the floworioa plants below. 

The winter balocmy figured in p. 91 owes its charm to vaaea 
of the Yucca reeurva aa the central attraction, hut surrounded 
by maaaee of freah green ivy covering the front halustradea and 
•prin^g from boxes of soil on the balcony itself. Either for the 
outaide or the inside of a window there is no prettier or more 
efieotive adornment than the ^^hanging-basket,” the larpr the 
better, so far aa proportion to the width of window or balcony 
will admit. Once suitably filled, one of these will last for years, 
with veiT occasional attention. For the exterior, the plants of 
the hanging-basket must he hardy, or half-hardy ; for the interior, 
most of those tenderer subjects which do well in pots within 
doors are available. But even the former admits of ivies, Alpine 
stvawherriea, and spring fioworing hulhs^ witli a substratum and 
surrounding of living mosses. Autumn is the best time for filling 
these haak^s with spring-flowering bulbs ; and the materials of 
which they may he composed are more various than one would at 
fimt conceive. Mr. Burhidge gives a choice of those, beginning 
^ with a cross-cut turn;p or bi^root,'and ending with a light wooden 
• frame coyj^d Mid Ornamented by pine or fir cones. 

Bui we must leave the department of culture to glance at the 
author’s no less interesting hints as to floral ornament. These cover 
a wide field, and forcibly inculcate Uie ne«3d of taste, sohx;tion, 
and forbearance in the use of fiornl doconition. Floral decora- 
tiona,” he writes, are generally attractive when arranged 
by tasteful loving fingsrs at home, and if we grow our owu fiowers 
as well, we derive additional pleasure and enjoyment from their 
use as domeetic adornments.’' There is indeed a world of 
meaning in the qualifrii^ adverb ** generally,'’ for it is always 
needful to he able to distinguish a bouquet from a how pot ; and 
there are few diners-out who have not been outraged at one time 
or another by the crowding of dpergnos or centre-pieces with 
blosBoms to Bie exclusion of foliage, or me vered, or hy^the allot- 
ment of houq|uets fitter for a jarvey of the old coaching days than 
for a guest m these modern days of delicacy in ilorioulture. 
Mr. Burhidge is full of valuable hints aa to the mechanism of 
bouquets — a matter of not the less consequence because it does strike 
the uninitiated : he enlightens us as to the lonpr duration 
of the beautiful Euoharis, the Stephanotis, and tne Gardenia, 
than that of the more popular and more widely afiectod 
Oamellia, For foliim in bouquet, wreath, or training round the' 
Btandarda of the ** March glasses ” (March stands apd March 
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glasses are explained at pp. 135, 144), he recommends, in addi- 
tion to myrtle shoots, the graceful feathery spftiy of the Asparagus 
Bcandensand Aspan^s consanguinea, or the glossy-leaved branches 
of the Boston viue (MyrsiphyUum, p. 122). This lost is a notion 
from America, whence, too, gu^ bridal parties n%ht borrow 
JjlS institution of a Bridal ^^11,'* which, with our Trans- 

«il||ltio cousins is ** os indispensable as the ceremony itself.” Hung 
in frbntf of the pier-glas^ its framework ** is of wire, and it is 
made up of oamelbas, ;)uhero8e^, CA.nati ms, all pure white. 
The balls are made of the flowers^ Lave on them a mqpa^ 
gtm in nd, ^0, or mvij ax iiie &ncy ttay sugg^ {hi the 
of tftOle deooMWbn Hr, BurUtM has wm to say that 
fl oa m i and ajitaal f to aoam a«»aa and taatf-r^afc||>^mi^>nee, «^<y>«i«i[t 
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ow, to&Hditb oadi onWoct at te aa pMaite ii«h , 0* 
vea. dao Jnatijr dMxnntM ffaa. hlandiiig tagotte .r 
fraitaandfiowefsindet^rion, as neiiig an inhcsq^aUDle modOr.i 
.tying the hands of your guests. In such a case it ml^t be4Ml r 
to have sham fruh. But we think he is too tplerant of ^ c'- 
modem device of ah ain table-tops, desigped to foster the dl 
or illusion that the and cycads which adorn the frillve 1 
are grow^g out of me mahogany, which in point of fret baa' 
removed to make way for a perforated deal subsUtate. We^ are 
glad to learn that the device ib not yet generally adoptedi for it la 
hard to see what objection there can he to the graceful and ome^ 
mental forms of eartiienware now tamed out by ^ pottefi Bven 
if, however, there be an objection to nude pots, it is vm easy to 
make them presentable by the primitive and A^mieal leaMrap^f 
which is far better than gaudy paper, and Infinitely superior to w 
silly table-dodge. We could have wished that some notice 
had boon taken of the general tendency of the fashionable glasi 
flower- vases for table use to he too thin-steinmed to admit of a due 
amount of internal washing; though it seems ill-uatored to hunt 
for omissions when so much usefm information is afiorded. One 
of the happiest uses of glass stands on the table is to hoU 
wild and cultivated grasses, and here we may see how taste can 
achieve triumphs of decoration at a very trifling outlay. A new 
and strange field is opened out in the mixture ox skeletonized and 
dried foliage with grasses in bouquets and decorative vases. The 
processes of drying and skdlbtonizing which are here given have 
l^en borrowed, as the author states, from the pleasant pages of 
the Garden, To returil for a moment to the living flowera. whkfii 
most persona will prefer to see on the table, it is sound aavice to 
prefer reds and whites to hues wluch are less eflfective by candle* 
tigh^ such as blue, purple, lilac, or mauve. 

Wo must briefly notice the practical description of plants 
which makes up the concluding part of Mr. Burhidge's vmume. 
Alphabetical in form, this description might strike the reader 
ns wearisome of perusal ; hut its use wifl he found whenever 
the student of floral decoration reouires to inform himself (or more 
often perhaps herself) of the availanle representatives of a pcffticolar 
cImb of flowers. Say, for instance, that we are in search of hardy 
climbers to cover a tiellis, a balustrade, or a window-side. Nothing 
that we know heats the Viminian creeper, hut it may he that wo want 
a variety1)r a contrast. For tho first this list wul give us Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii tricuspidata, a creeper with three-lohed bright 
green foliage, changing in autumn to a purplish crimson, and for the 
second the bold. lai]ge-leafed, bright green Aristolochia Sipbo^ a 
climber which fully lustifies its name. A wider search will furnish 
hardy climbora m the North American Adlumin purpurea, which 
may DO grown from seed in spring, and in blossom is not unlike the 
IHolytras ; tho Akehia quinata, a five-lohed hardy climber with 
dark foliage and clusters of deep purple flowers. Less known 
perhaps is the tolerably hardy, quiclc-growing, and sweet-scented 
climber fi*om the Andes, with fi^nant greenish-white blossom and 
largo heart-shaped foliage, named Boussingaultia Baselloides (p. 
242) ; to which we might add tho Cissus antarctica^ the Ooheea 
Bcandous, and divers kinds of convolvulus, to say nothing of a 
useful climber which has been long known to us, hut has gone some* 
what out of fashion, the hardy and much to ho commended Ecie- 
mocurpus scaher. After all, however, it would he hard to eclipse 
the common white jasmine (Jasminum oificinnle), a plant of un- 
matched perfume which is loss prized and planted than it 
deserves. 

llevorting for a moment to the tenants of tho window-box, we 
see that Mr. Burhidge recommends os such tho scarcely yet appre- 
ciated Gape bulbs, Ixia, Sparaxis, Tritoma, &c. In a proper 
compost on a sandy bottom they will do well in the open air, and 
they appreciate a dry airy atmosphere. Any one who happened 
to see Messrs. Hoopers’ sthnd of these at the lloriiculiural Socnety'g' 
first show at South Kensinghm last year will have had the amplest 
ovidenco ** that a good collection of the flower spikes of tnese 
bulbs will hold its own as lovely flowers against all comers, or^da 
not excepted.” 

Mr. Burbidge's hook is meritoriously free from fine writinff. 
Though fiowers and their culture sometimoa engender senu- 
ment^isiu, he very rarely gives vent to such fancies as the fit- 
ness of trailing im/ tp prmthe “the portrait of a darted finuuL” 
At the same time he writes well and sensibly. Our only query 
is as to the authority for the epithet short-lasted ” (p. 237). Tli 
woodcuts are excellent and apposite, and, in short, the book is 
a valuable accession to the horticulturist’s library. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

V ERY few American families retain for any length of % 
high political position. If we were to seek the rep^eMiitft- 
tives of those who bora a chief part in the Involution we find 

them, no doubt, despite the breaking up of estateo vA the eOtfsri^ 
qiient rapid dissipation even of the hugest fortunes, anm^ Hie 
social . aristocraii^ of the older States ; but, except in the 
the very frusit of their hereditary repntSitlon tends to' her. 
rather than to amooth their way to a pubue oerasr. Of Hie 
names jbeloogi^ to the first generation of FeduUd iMntimisn^ 
•oilers in Stated tlm is Imftjsne 

stantly rahrapMiitea the public life of 
axe at thls^raicrieent known — - 
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piWewtm^ gmmtbtai is that of Adama, 
fiHtiiatntufl in ftmaar I7 two of the meet enuDoott if not 
£Sat fMfdkr. lh»aid«&la» and In our own bv the forwnoat of 
4iH<wfa«n dimotnatitta^ and nora than one of most ieq;»ected 
dtlasaa of Masssrbnaetta, This peculiar diatiiiioUon, aa weU as 
own political aminanca and hwh pmona] xeputation, lends an cape* 
^ wtepat to the memoiie of the second Adams*, edited as they 
aie» or latiber oompQedf bj the nonc^ lepnsentativo of the 
fumj in the third flenerati^ the late Envoy of the United States 
at fhaCfonrt ofSt Jamesb. JohnQuincy Adams was even a mors 
dietingniahed man than hia father, despite the more excitioff times 
and more memoorable circumatancee in which the latter played a lead- 
ingpart; and heatands in manyrespeets among the most remarkable 
figurea In American history. The elder Adams was over-ehadowed 
bv several of ilm oontemporariea with whom he was brought into 
moaeft rations; he was a civilian in a time when eveiything 
was stalmd on the iseue of battle, and all eyes were fixed on the 
men of the sword--a diplomatist absent firom his country during a 
ciitimd part of her struggle for independence. It is rather to the 
ia^ that MaeMohusetts mu been the chief historian of the war, and 
baa W good leaeon for exajggerating ignd colouring her own part 
therein, uian to his real eminanoo as an actor in the great drama, 
that he owes bis present rank on the file of 'revolutionary heroes ; 
while even as a Federalist politician he was less important than 
Ihamilton, and, if the latter had lived to attain the Presidency, tbo 
former would We been reduced to an alto^ther secondary place 
in the early history of the Union. John Quincy Adams, on the 



alone among American Presidents, returned to a humbler but not 
lees useful, and perhaps hardly leas powerful, place in public life. 
He stooped to sit in the House of ^presontatives^ ^d to wield 
there a moral authori^even greater than Peel in his last years 
hdd in our House of uommons, in many respects above party, yet 
on most questions espousing what was then the cause of the 
minority, and giving weight and dignity to that cause, too 
genenJiy disgraced by the intemperance of Abolitionist derna** 
gogues, DV the stem and determined stand he made, in the name 
of constitutional principles and public liberties, against the re* 
taliatory encroachments of the exasperated Democrats. No other 
President exercised any influence on public afiairs after his re- 
aigtiation. Mr. Adams was^ to the end of his life, a high autho- 
rity oh the great constitutional issues that were coming to the 
firont in ^e struggle of factions, and one to whom, had serious 
peril threatened them while he lived, the whole nation would 
naturally have turned, not perhajM for unbiassed, but for wise and 
high-nunded, counsel. He belonged moreover to the earlier and 
n^ler class of American statesmen; those who were at once 

S nilemen by birth and education, acknowledged as equals and 
asiooiatea by the diplomatists of Eurojpe, and competent 
judges of the popular needs and tendencies or a country ever in- 
duing more and more to a pure social democracy. He was the 
last the elder series of iWidents who were selected ezclu- 
aivdy ficom among this class of statesmen. From his fall dated the 
ascendency of wirepullers, the doctrine that ** to the victors belong 
the spoils,*’ and the choice of Presidenta either fh>m among the 
rougher class of soldiers or the second-rate poliricians ** who had 
no record** that could offend anv section of thehr possible sup- 
porten. ' The present volume deals only with the earlier part of 
Adams’s fife. It treats, first, of hia b^hood, a gmt part of 
which was spent in socompanying his father on his European 
misaions, and which was prematumy terminated by his intro- 
daetkm to the work of the Secretariate and to the 6 lit€*oi 
ndfiridal society, to which even the ordinary subalterns of an 
mportant embaMy, and much more the son of its chief, always 
have access, and which was in those days brighter and more 
attmedve ina social point of view than at present We have next 
his return to America, his preparation for toe Bar, his participation 
in political oontroveisiet, especially those arising out of the con- 
duct of Genest, the first ambassador of the French Bepublic to 
the United States, and the consequent notice of Wauington, 
then PresideDt^ which led to hia selection of young Aoams 
as American Minister to the United Provinces, at that time in the 
agony of a revolution enfinoed by foreign inter^ition, and his en- 
trance by this road into a jpoliticit osreer which ne never quitted till 
Ida death. While in Holland Adams was despatched on a special 
mission to Londom which ooenpies a considerable space in the 
volmiie. For, on Us ariginal appointment, the young BCinister 
Itm to Imp • *** *^” «to tooml, » peutioe 

tdSdi h* iww diHsoDtksiMdf and bag feirfihad the gnatar 
BMtioaofthapnaBixtwadc ; aadj^failiratoto Etariand, in Eng- 
Sito pdlitiai> and in the aoomtf JMNalinilu of both parfei«,led 
him to laeoitd at great hngth h^ao wU a nd fmicml aiqntinioaa 



hii (tvr in LandoB, ffii intod ani piiideai 
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>i9bidi ftO to vkm through iatamnl dliMsIinHb ^ 
imtsaiptiUeanaodtonste ^ eye M iocm li & 
embiicsdtheaattssoftim nstionil ene^ But the dfany of an 
Aniertesn vititor to London U the dim piU and Fox. cctitsfin- 
ing IbU aooounts of importaiit and inumate potttkU eonviiottia^ 
aa w^ aa of the impreUion made cm his mind by mbat he saw of 
English fifis, scenery, and society, cannot but be tnteresting to 
EwiaUnen; inore im than the aecoimt of hb ndirion to Port^ 
and Prussia, and the minute diary of his work In the Senate of 
Massachusetts, and subeequentiy iu that of the Uhttad States, 
which occupy the remainder of tiiete S5o large octavo pages, and 
bring ua down to tho year 1809. 

Among the most important, but not cortainly the most readable, 
works on our list is a coUecUon of reports, maps, diagrams, Skotches, 
and plans relating to the various routes proposed for the OattOr 
dian Pacific Railway*, and the country tnruugh which it has to 
pass. Beginning with I^ko Nipissiiig, a comparatively small pieco 
of water north of laake Huron, which is taken aa leprescynting the 
terminus of the Canadian and Atlanlir aystein of nulway oonimu- 
nication, the engineers employed have explored great pc^ of the 
country lying between a line drawn from the southern extremity 
of Hudson's Bay to the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast in the 
neighbourhood of Vanoouver’a Island, and have marked out, and 
more or less completely surveyed in outline, six p^ible routes, not 
absolutely distinct in all parts, but afibrding a choice of all the mdat 
important points, and in Uio most ditfioult regions* They divide tho 
country into three jinrts : — t he woodland region immediately west of 
Ottawa, and nortii-wost of Lake Superior, ox tending from l^eNipis- 
sing and its neighbourhood on the one liand to I^e Winuepeg, the 
Red River, and i^kes Manitoba and Winnegooses on the other. 
From theses lost tho prairie rogion extends westward to the Rooky 
Mountain oliaiu, which in these latitudes is subdivided, tho main, 
but lower, chain following the general course of these mountains, 
and keeping at some distance inland, the Oascade chain lying iu 
the immediate neighbourhood of tho coast. Between these two 
chains there is a plateau, generally higher than the paasos, by 
which apparontly, u the maps may be trusted, a railwEy may 
be earned through the mounhiins themselves. The woo(l- 
laud region appears to present no extraordinary obstacles; the 
prairie region is rather easy than otherwise ; and it does not seem 
that tho passage of tho llocky Mountains or of the plateau or 
mountain region offers any difficulties wliicb, considering what has 
been done in the Alps, and in the United States immediately to 
tho southward of this line, ought to alarm engineers. We should 
judge that the maiir difficulties are in the ascent from the Pacific 
shore to tho passes of the Cascade chain, which lie in some places 
almost close to the inlets of (lords of tliat [/itrango shore-line, not 
a little resembling tho glacier-formed coast or Norway and of 
GrtMinland. To in^o the head of one of these deep and sheltered 
inlets the landing-place of ships and the starting-point of the line 
would obviously, if pnicticable, be oonvmiont ^ out it is here that 
the explorers appear to recoguizo their chief difhculty, and to doubt, 
not exactly whether the thing can bo done, but woetber it can bo 
done at a cost which the Government and Pnrlismont of the 
Dominion will sanction. A mere glnnco at tlie map suggests that 
it would be far easier to {HTfect the line of water communication, 
which seems to be broken only in one or two places, than to carry 
a railway right across some two thousand and seven hundred miles 
of territory almost entirely uninhabited, and much of which has , , 
never been traversed till now. But, to say nothing of the proba- ^ 
bility that the water routes may be entirely closed for six months 
out of twelve, the Canadian Qoverumont is bound by the terms of 
union with tho Pacific colonies to complete a railway within a 
given and not very long period, and seems to be thoroughly de- 
sirous to accomplish its undertaking loyally and exactly. The 
report of the chief of the expedition contains some important facts 
respecting the resources of tho^ country thus annexed to the Do^ 
minion, which the railway will knit eiieotually to the geueml 
mtem of the Empire. To say nothing of Columbian gold, 
Vancouver’s Island contains coal and Lron. lying together in 

S uantities sufficient for the needs of a gigwtic trade; and 
le fiords of the neighbouring coast are such that our 
hugest ironclads might sail inland eighty miles, riffbt into 
the heart of the Cascade chain. Tho country generally oflers 
greater attractions to settlers than many parts of tho Unitod States 
which have nevertheless been fully sottlod, and the water-routes 
of which we have spoken, if not fit substitutes for a rail wav, 
might be so for complotod light portage lines, and $0 forth, 
as to assist in promoting iminigration ahead and in sdvso/N) of 
the railway, if once it was understood that the railway was 
coming. * 

A new edition of Professor Amissiz’s Lecturei on the Structure 
of Anirnal Life^^ if here and tbero an argument may seem to be 
modified or rendered questionable by some new ^loncal discoveryi 
or to raquira alteration to meet new statements of the Darwinfon 
tbeory,stiU retains all its original intereat and value. Its purpose, we 
may venture to reaund our rsaden, is to show that the g^lofpcal 
onto in which creatures ap peared on the earth is 



fao\fie Saiboau, Siadluid Floaung, Enghistr4n<Clilef. 

Bmrt of Prognss oa the Explonitfens ooc Lrurvsys im to Joatiary 1S74' 
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n ^^.UAyjf philodophy^' hiddon Boniowhere or other in thin thin 
voldPiO oiaidit on pages of verbiage that can bear no relation 
to lh» gist of an^itning*— ^0 incline to liincy that the writer means 
to Qpnvey that his experience of chloroform Ivis tai^ht him that 
th^^iutelligent Ego (not that he uses a word conveying so definite 
aividea) can be temporarily deprived of the consciousness which 
is ito very eswmce ; and that therefore there is no reason to believe 
in its immortality. There is nothing on this subject, however — 
nothing of argument or of fact, of physiology or metaphysics — 
which is not ihmiliar to every one wlio has ever thought about the 
notion of aiiaisihetics at nil ; while there is a raase of irrelevant 
rubbish that will prevent any one but a critic from ever reaching 
the gist of the book at all, small as it is. 

Another circlo<-8quarer, ignorant as usual that the proportion of 
the circumference to the radius has been nHcertuincd and shown to 
belong to the class of incommeiiBurahh!!! and i*eprcHcnr,od by an in- 
temluahlo docininl, sets to work to solve the old pro)>leiii in four 
thin volumest, ft supplement, and a series of pIat4M«, and iivdignnutly 
appeals to the public because the men of science will not listen to 
him, Generally, these crotchet mongers have hit on some very 
simple end easily disposable absimlity ; but Mr. John Harris be- 
wilders himself through a lengthy series of denionstratiouH equal in 
extent to a couple of books of Euclhl ; and if he fails to ftx the 
iittontion of mritheraaticinus the publib at least are safe; the 
absurdity and the refutation will alike fly over their heads. 

The same publisher prints what apixiars to be an official Eeport 
on the Eossii J 'hints of the Lower (larboiiifcrouB Formations of 
Canada I, tifldxesseil by Dr. J. W. Dawson, to Mr. Helwyn, 

the Director of the Govormuent Geological Sui^ey of the 
Dominion. 

Dr. Matthews, Professor of English Ijitemturo at Chicago Uni- 
versity, piiblislu.« a collection of crtsays § rathef above the average 
of those that apjjear in magazines under Hiniilnr titles. The first 
which gives its name to the bunk is a misnomer, for several of the 
great converters ” whose fame it records never joineil in con- 
versation at all, though willing and indeed eager to talk, and talk- 
ing excellently, if nobody else piwsiuned to chiiiri a shai^ of atten- 
tion, Ej)ignnu8,'^ i^ipiilar F'allivcies,”' Is Litemturo Ill- 
paid P” I’he llHUle of Watoi'loo,” and so fortli, are all good 
enough to \#hilo away half an hour in tmiii or waiting-room, and 
good enough tlieri'fom for a magnrino, but on not a single topic 
treated in this volume has the writer anything to say which he 
or any one else could wish to remember. Why, then, take them 
from their native oblivion in order to collect and republish them 
ns a book without cohei'euro, and without the original oxcuso which 
the character of magazine litemturo nlf’ouls P 
The irc-r/d on fTAtu^/s || is a livt>ly but not very instructive 
sketch of didbriuit uiethmls «)f modern locoiuution — etnge-ooHrh«»s, 
horseback jounioys, rnilwsys, ships, sti'amers, with the dilFomut 
flcenory that bidongs to eacli ; a very slight and sketchy bo(dc, 
which we should have supp<^sed to have U'cn written for the sake 
of the illustmtions, had the latter been worth publication on their 
own account. 

Aleasra. L'utuams JFamdbook of the of the United 

ismtlior hu historical nnd political than a statistical work. 
Alupiost the only etatistics it contains ore ihoee of nx'oipls luid 
expoudituref). tt is t<*o meagi'o to bo valiiablo as a book of refer- 
ence i and it tlmnvs too little light on the kind of subjects on 
whicn the public wants information to be valuable as a band-book, ’ 
Snxe 9 Stories •• belong to a class of books more numerous, 
and wo think better, in Aineric.a than hero ; collections of short 
tales, often by authors of oslablishod repute, cither moral, sonti- 
moutal) or simply illustnitii'e of striking points of Amerioau life. 
Most of Uiom are owor gudo for banning and ower bad for 
blessing } but oven so th<^ are inflnitely better than nine English 
novels m ton, nnd they have the invalmihlo merit of being much 
shorter. 'J'he present volume is a superior specimen of its class. 
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tJwee the writm have Ibigolten that the IN* ^ 
carion, to say nothing of poetry, is to know whal; 
and to be able to say it av Btm4rht(arwanilV Will 

as in prose. He who cannot do this is liable at any laknMkt t 
run away with not by his thought but by his too)% tA^ hlVD 
into utter rant and nonsense. 
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SPAIN. 

* rpiHE partissna of either sido in tho Spanish Civil War 
-L have lateljr occupied with controversy an interval 
during which militaiy’ operations seem to have been sus- 
pend^. Foreign snpportors of the Carlist cause havo 
probably endeavoured to impress on their principals at tho 
Beat of war tho inexpediency of bloodthirsty pinjclainations 
and of the oxeention of prisoners in cold blood. It is 
perhaps for the purpose of humouring vulgar nri'iudice that 
Dorregaray's menaces against the enemy are ueclarcd to bo 
forgeries, and that the ]^pnblican prisoners who wore con- 
aenqined to death after the battle of Estolla arc found to 
have been engaged in burning bouses for tho purposo of 
destroying their inmates. It may be admitted that the 
evidence of the atrocities attributed to tho Carlists is not uti- 
iippeachable. Spanish Journalists are in tho hnbit of u.sing 
strong language ; and if facts damaging to enemies are not 
forthconiiag, it is not unbkely that they may bo invented. 

» The main pirtMumption against the Carlists in derived from 
their traditions and from tho equanimity with which they 
have allowed statements of their cruelty to bo circulated 
and believed. It seems hopeless to ascertain tho truth of tho 
conflicting accounts of tho latest events in tho Civil War. 
Don AtFONSO forced his way into Cuenca after a contest of 
two or three days with a scanty garrison, and it is asserted 
that his troops were deliberately allowed after their victory 
to sack the town. A force suflicient for tho relief of Cuenca 
was within reach at tho time w'ben the disaster might havo 
been prevented, bat two officers of rauk took the opportu- 
nity to quarrel as to their right to commaod, and conse- 
quently no movement was made until the town hod been 
taken. The captors made no attempt to hold tho place; 
and on their retreat they wero attacked and defeated by 
General Lopez Pinto, with the loss of all their prisoners and 
bCoty. Groat alarm had been caused at Madrid by a 
Carlist victory obtained in tho province of Valencia to the 
Bflpth'^east of the capita ; but tne flight and defeat of Don 
Alvonso indicate the weakness of a force which probably 
consists only of undisciplined volunteers; and perhaps 
little attention is paid to the assertions of the Carlist pn^ss, 
thi^ no -such victoiy had been obtained. One good result 
of the aiEur at Cuenca is the appointment to high conv 
mand of two t>£ tiie best officers at the disposal of the 
Government. General Lopez DoniNQUEz had the credit 
of iMucing Oarthagena; and it is supposed that, not- 
withstanding his near rdatdon to Seurano, ho has 
ainoe been in the backhand on account of bis 
mupathieB with the son of Queen Isabella. General 
Pavu sternly rep t ewe d a series of local rebellions in the 
ScuAem ofties of fipatn at a time when the country had 
been iMitced ah n oi t to utter anarchy by the blunderers 
end tsaitors who exercohed power at Madrid between the 
ahiication of Axinno tod the accession of Castelab to 
•ffiee* PavKa is dso the founder of the aotnal Provirional 
GovMpnnettt wM^iwith all its faulia, has fbr some 
mmw fMOsnlM order in the interior, and which has 
^ the inffiepeniaUe work of reorgania. 
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nearly the whole term of his Administration, and, as soon 
os he imprudently allowed the Legislature to roassomblo, 
he was left in a minority. General Pavia, os Captain. 
General of Madrid, seised tlio opportunity of saving 
the country from imminent ruin, and, having dismissed 
tho Cortes, ho refused to accept Ministerial oflloe. At 
a later period he resigned his militaiy post because the 
Chief of the Executive dismissed tho Ministers who rupre- 
sentod a coalition of parties. There is reason to hope that 
General Pavia, when ho is provided with tho necessary 
force, will prosecute the campaign against the Carlists in 
earnest. Il peace wore once rc-estublished, it would matter 
companvtively bttlo whether tho Provisional Government 
were maintainod for a time, or the Bourbon Pretender wore 
placed on tho tlirono. For the present, at least, the 
country must necessarily by governed by tho military 
chiefs who can insure the obodiemoo of the army. As Pro. 
sident of tho Hepublic, or as Minister of a young and titular 
King, Serrano or his successor will not allow themselves 
to l^ hampered by incapable ^nd factious Assomblies, 
although for particular purposes they may ooeasionally 
summon a Cortes consisting of docile |>artmaDS. A real 
liopubhc has probably become, du. ing tho present gone- 
ration, impossible, through tho follies and crimes of tho 
liepublicuns themselves ; but the iitle which the Oovorn. 
mont may asHume is comparatively uniinpoitant. The 
present Government appears to he impressed with the 
urgency of its primary duty. Orders have boon issued for 
calling out reserves to the number of 125,000 men; and 
although experience bus shown tho ineflioiency of raw re- 
cruits, tho troops in the held must lie gradually acquiring 
habits of discipline, and after an interval it may be found 
possible to overwhelm tho Carlists by force of numbers. 

One crime which has been undoubtedly committed by 
the Carlists was at the same time a blunder. Their 
apologists loudly assert that Captain ScuMiiyr, who was shot 
by judgment of a court-martaal, was justly condemned 
l^cnuso he was found within the Carlist lines. It is 
utterly incredible that a German ofllcor of reputation, 
engaged as a newspaper Correspondent with the national 
army, should have acted as a spy. In the rapid retreat 
from Estella it was highly probable that a non-com- 
batant might be unable to accompany tho army to which 
he was attached; and that ho might theroforo bo taken 
prisoner within the limits of tho positions which had 
boon reoccupiod by the pursuing troops. It will bo 
impossible to convince cither his countrymen or im- 
paHial foreigners of other nations tliat Captain Soumidt 
was put to death for any other roosou excojit tliat lie 
was a Gorman and a Protestant. There are liriuatics in 
tho Carlist army who probably boliove that tho Gorman 
Government is tho chief enemy of tho orthodox Church, 
and to a Spaniard an aben is almost equivalent to an 
enemy. The murder of an officer who voluotarjiy ox]^osed 
himself to the risk of war would not perhaps famish a 
Bufficiont reason for reprisals or for intervention, but the 
’ German Government has a long arm, and it was rash to 
incur its just displeasure ai^djmutment. To the present' 
time^^he Government of Bs||H|||i^carefiilly abstain^ 
participation in the domesq^^Hpfes of A Qeito^' 

naval officer who took poBsaHNpaf armed vessels then in 
tho hands of the iasnrgents was promptly disavowed and 
recalled* The ramonr that a German candidate for the 
Grown of Spain was aspain to be proposed originated m 
FrmAt ingeniii^, aal it found totle oradenco oven in 
-Itis to>r aiukotooed that B Qero^ -a squs^n i» 
td^enstse in Spanidk waissst^^^^ ^ additional 
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fltatemont that it will inlcrcopt the Carlist snppKide is ph?* 
bablj unfounded. Altliougb there is no chance of military 
intervention, it is proliablo that the dipionmtio indaonoo 
of Germany will iicnceforth be used in support of tlie 
Government of Madrid. One measure which wonld add 
greatly to the stron^th of the national Government would 
consist in diplomatic recognition by the Great Powers; 
and if Germany wore to proj^ose each a measure, it is highly 
probable that other Qoveriimonts would bo ready to concur. 

After the abdication of King Amadso the prospects of 
the Republic were wholly uncertain ; and os all the Govorn- 
monts of Europe agreed in withholding recognition, it may 
perhaps be assumed that they had Bufficient reason for their 
common action. A nominal Republic has now lasted for a 
year and a half, nnd the IVo visional Government of Skr- 
BANO for six or seven months. It is uncertain whetlier any 
definitive Constitution or form of govorninont will bo o-sta- 
blished for many years ; and Marshal Skuuano con produce 
the best of all credentials in the ocquiosconce of all parties 
outside the district occupied by the Carlists in his exercise 
of authority. If the Govornment of Madrid wore formally 
recognized, the Carlists would bo reduced to thoir true 
position 08 rebels ; and olthongh the policy of interienmeo 
which prevailed thirty years ago has boon wholly aban- 
doned, only a few religions and political ont}rufiia 8 t.s, 
except perhaps in Franco, fail to desire the early siip- 
pression of the insurrection. It is a suflBcieut reason for 
desiring the triumph of the national Government that 
the CaidistB have no chance of complete and ultimate 
BUCcesB. It is hotter that the wrong aide shoukl win than 
that civil war should be perpetual ; and in this case the 
Government of Madrid is not on the wrong side. It may 
bo hoped that there is no foundation for a rumour, not in 
itself improbable, that Marshal SiaaUNO has been advised by 
tbo English Government to facilitate recognition by con- 
voking a Cortes to confirm hia title. Constitutional priii- 
oiplcB recommend the referenoo of nil important questions 
to TOpresontativo Assemblies, but Spviin is not in a condition 
to profit by constitutional principles, because, among other 
reasons, the Cortes which are successively cloc'tod rcprcsuiit 
little except the policy and iniore.stR of the party in power. 
The real reason for recognizing a Oovernraont is not that 
it is constittitional or free, but that it possesso.s a dr fneh 
oxistonce. Lord PAriMDRSTON was justly blamed for the 
undue haste with which ho I'ocognizod the IVesidoncy 
'of Prince Louis Napoi.kon after the expulsion of the 
National Assembly in December 1851; but, if he 
had waited for two or three months, the approval 
of the vast majority of the French nation would 
have rendered recognition both justifiable and nece.^sary. 
Foreigners ought, while they acknowledgo indiB])iitable 
facts, to avoid all responsibility for tlio jKilicy of Govern- 
ments over which they hiivc no control. If the Spaniards 
think fit to submit to a Covennueut wliieh was appointed 
by an officer who had just before tuimed hia Cortes out of 
doors, it is not the business of Englishmen io quc.siion 
thoir disewitioii. If tho German Oovermnont proposes the 
recognition of Marshal Skruano’s Government, Lord Dkkuy 
and his oollrngues ought to listen favourably io the siig- 
geation. The consent of Franco, though much to bo clc- 
siredi is not absolutely indi.spenBable. 


of State must judge for hizD«etf. 
ever, the debate tumedi too much on iba ^pmlaovi 
of what Lord I^outebbook's opinione JDigbt pqiffiblg^ 
be, yet enfficieni attention was paid io the umii 
issue to strengthen veiy considerably the case on wliilsk 
Lord Saltsburt relies. On the amount expended on pnljiio 
works, and on the degree of wisdom wlih wUoh tbe||| 
expenditure w dii^ccted, depends the security or 
of Indian finance, and a sound financial position is the 
to good government in India as everywhere pise, Tha 
Secretary of State is responsible for tho good government 
of India, and be lias to see that the financial position of 
India is sound. But tho expenditure on public works i« 
couiinunlly deranging the financial position of India, and 
then, when tlio Secretary of State wants to see why things 
are going wrong, hij finds that no one is i*eflpansiblo. There 
is no particular ]>(U'Bon on w'hom blame oau be laid, or 
who can be instructed to persevere in one uniform policy 
when matters involving a vast variety of dofail have 
to bo dealt witli. Perhaps Lord Salisbury scarcely 
insisted with sufficient strength on this aspect of tto 
Bill when ho spoke on tho second reading. At any 
ratei, Lord Napier in his letter to tho IVwmw foiled te> 
notice what was the real justification of the measure, and 
of tho mode in which it has been introduced. It is really 
a measure for tlu; protection and benefit of the SecbRTABT 
of State, who requires a now piece of machineiy created 
for him if he is tej dischargo with efPeefc tho duties of his 
position. It was not for him to be guided on such appoint 
by his Council in England, or to be gnided too oompletely 
by tho opinions of any one Governor-General. He ap- 
peals to Parliament to help him to discharge dntiea 
which Parliament has imposed on him, and the quostion 
lies between tho body that imposed the reBponsibifity and 
tlio Minister on whom it is laid. That Lord Napirb 
should have written his letter at all, and aapccially that he 
should have written a letter to bo printed just on tho eve 
of tho discussion in tho Commona, seems to have been 
viewed with consideralile displeasure in Ministerial circles. 
The pro])('r pliieo for a poor to tell tho public what ho lias 
to say on a Bill is, no doubt, the llouse of Lords. But 
then, as Lord Napier explains, tbo hour was late when 
the Bill came on, aud the House was perfectly empty. 
Poors "would not bother themselves about going down 
at an hour when they ore more pleasantly engaged 
to bear a dreary debate about India. ThoBO who 
wi.sb to speak are discouraged and dislieartenod at the 
gloomy silence and lonely emptiness that is before them 
and they know tliat so little attention is paid to debates in 
tho House of liords when tho House is empty and the- 
hour late, that the reporters cut down all that is said into a 
few brief and almost unmeaning sentences. To emoak in 
the House of Lords under such circumstaTices is the very 
worst way which a peer well acquainted with a special 
subject could clioovso for gaining tho ear of the public. To 
get a letter in large print into the Times is the v^ best. 
It is not unnatural, though it is not^ veiy decorous, if a peer 
prefers the course which Lord Natieu adopted ; and if blame 
is to bo bestowed, it must not be bestowed on Lord Napier 
alone, but tbo Honso of Lords must come in for a sbare^ 
and a very largo share, of it. 


PUBLIC AVORKS IN INDIA. 

I 

T he debate in tho Houso of Commons on Lord Salis- 
bury’s Bill for appointing a member , of the Indian 
Counoil specially chai'^od ivitb tho supervision of public 
works Boomod on tho point of being diverted into a side issue 
of V017 minor importance. Mr. Fawcett wished tho Bill to 
stand over until Parliament had boon infoimed whotlior 
Lord Northbrook approved of it. If tliis meant that one 
more opinion was to bo added to that of statesmen of 
Indian oxpoinonco, the Houso was invited to delay a 
Government Bill for a very small object. If it meant that 
tho opinion of tho Goyeunor-Genkral was to be set ogabst 
that of the Secretary of State, the House was invit^ to 
abandon such slight control over Indian affairs as Parlia- 
ment possesses. As it happened, those who wore in Lord 
Northbrook’s confidence were able to assert that ho did 
not wish to bias in any way the decision at wliich Parlia- 
ment might arrive. It may be opiyoctured that his own 
leaning was slightly ogainst the measure, W tb^ he, 
felt how much wee to be said on both sidea, and be- 
thought this pACuliarly a oaSl which the 


As Lord Georce Hahilton observed, the best justification 
of the Bill w'os to be found in Lord Napier's dwription ot 
tho present system. A scheme for public works is €on» 
coived by the Local Department of Public Works and eom- 
mended to tlio Local Government. The Local Qovemmant 
sanctions it, iiud the Local Executive officer pve|)avea 
estimates, which arc corrected by the SnpermtendoiKt 
Engineer. Tho scheme is next sent to the PaUio Works 
Department of tho province, and this d^portmeni sends ii 
on to the Council of tho province. It is then submitted to 
the Sanrcxne Government, and, if approved, is reftcred tp the 
Conaufting Engineer andj^Secretaiy, whoareemfiowenid to 
sanotion it. As the Ukder-Secretart aakedi^if 
turns out to be a bad one, who of all thm nusievcma 
authorities is to bo held responsible P No 
is in a sort of way rcsj^nsible, but the reqKmsiUtoy oiU 
taohing under such circumslsmoes to u psvssii like tli» y 
yioereg^ is merely nominoL He oose Yvko 
Bible to kiiii, and if the ^verniiui»'at mss aiVnmMi 4 if 
his:polif 7 generally, it Goimoi take him 
into.wh^ he has been betmod 
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eontmon itte 0 »of Tudiwi htgbotf t6 nAixh Lord GtOBOS 
WAiiT t.Toir ■ Trfbrrod. Bom wtc r i forkB at Madras 
pioted a ms* JUlnra, and the Duke of 
Abottx ^ttioogldi^h^ bid hit on ttuii right person to rejiri- 
and wrote a se vwn oensnre on the BxeoittiTe 
^]^glOieer. Bat the Madras Govcrament wioto back that 
at the tune when the Hiubas Waterworks project was 
bMmght forward there was no one whose special duty it 
was to examine Ha setend bearings^ and to take oare that 
all requimte information was duly obtained and reriewed. 
The Duke of Ajsotll wrote bank in nnfoigned astoniahmont 
to say tl|at be had been under tho impression that the 
special duty referred to devolved in all oases not on one 
person only, but on a whole series of authorities. The 
Madras Qcrrernintat reptied that this was exactly what it 
meant. Hie special duty did fall on a whole serios of 
nnthoritiea, and so, if it was neglected, tliere was no one 
person to Uame. The same thmg happems from first to 
last ; there is a whole series of anthoritiea to blame, eo 
no one is to be blamed, or cares in the loast whether a 
scheme turns out ill or well. What Lord Salisbubt 
insists on is that there shall be some one to blame, 
some one who shall feel personal responsibility, and 
above all some one who is placed high enough to 
perceive the intimate connexion between Indian 
nnance and Indian public works. It is qaite 
true that in. India the most carefiLlly-preparcd esti- 
mates often prove erroneous, either through the con- 
vulsions of nature or through changes in tho price of 
labour. But, in the first place, a high oiricinl on wlioin \ 
real responsibility devolved would bo at liberty to show • 
that causes bad intervened which could not bo foreseen, ' 
and that therefore no blame was to bo aitachod to him or ' 
to any one olse; and, in the next plaoe, a mom her of Council ! 
who has before him tho general schemo of Indian finance 
will be aware that he need not think of sancliotiing an ex- 
poudlturo on public works without leaving himself a 
margin on which ho may draw, if unforeseen causes of itK 
croasod expenditure should unfortonatoly show them- 
selves. 

Lord Napibr was much disgusted with the thought that 
the new member of CouncU and tho Secretary of tho 
Public Works Departmeut might come into oolli.sion, and 
tlien ho wanted to know what was to happen. It might be 
the case that if the member of Council was an engineer, tho 
Secretary might be the abler engineer of tho two, and thus 
his su|:K»rtor competency would put to shamo the inferior 
capacities of his chief; or, if the member of Council was a 
civilian, he would be at the mercy of his nojiiinal sulxir- 
dinato. Something of the sort happens constantly in Eng. 
land. A new Minister is put at the head of a departmemt 
of the working of which be knows nothing, and he 
has to deal with a permanent official who knows everything 
about his own office. If the Parliamentary chief is at all 
, for his place, he listefts to the permanent official, uses tho 
information he gains from him, asks for* his friendly co- 
operation, and then decides for himself. Exactly the 
samb thing will happen in the Public Works Department 
of India if the right man is appointed to the new post. He 
wffl learn idl he can from the Secretaiy, and yet keep 
the Secretary in hk proper place. If of all men alive 
the Secretary is the best man to judge what should 
be the expeMtiore on puUic works, and in what way the 
attmey should be expended, he ought clearly to be the new 
member of GounoiL If there is a better man to be foauc^ 
the Secretary must be content with bis subordinate posi- 
ison. Dirt it is not xealfy the function of the new member 
of <^ncil te show a snperiorite in questions of engi. 
necring over evmy one else in India. His business is 
ta see that Indian puhlio wodm do not derange Indian 
finance. He can soaBeely he tod oauliouB. Every speaker 
in the House of OoxoEoionaddkte protested against cxtmva- 
gant expenditure on ^ibltc wesiut H is now recognized 
that India is a very pow irnalir la proportion to ito 
nopulaitioit, and that the hhnite^of poesiMe taxation have 
a %tiea, appwmit^ mdied far .ito JBtoiMiit. Indi^ owmoi 
&iitirt» in gigaotao ««giMetof nadortokinn. Kr. 
FAw<anc oertun^ 'uvat toO'far 'wlmto-tod (tto w inw ai 
uititiat to tox w6 iribofa of li ic to to- tojto ap. x 
«MMad Iqr iapiondooi orp toS to* ' ■iH-.iiay>'-'OBe‘'fprt' 
Itt it -warn be to .tos fto-'topfa of - SiW|M>'. to oito- 
v» A Mdt owMd- tjr. lni# i W :iii 
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which are uoteing but instrameaia of war, all India 
mu^ pay just as all Ibdia pays for Ae army. Wfasiit 
again, money has to bo laid out to avert oalamitios sudli 
as fomine which the State alone can avert, all India 
must pay because every part partaken, or may need to 
partake, of the benefits of this spooios of inauranoe. But 
wlien a work is undertaken because it is sap{H>sed that 
it will add to the wealth of a particular locality ami pay 
its owu expenses, tho localitv that is benefited ought to , 
make up any deficiency which may arise from an inoorrect 
estimate of the probable return for the expeudliure. K 
it is said, as in mauy canes it may \w said truly, that there iiu 
no way of making tho benefited locality ^lay in this case, then ' 
this is only an additional reason for taking oare that money 
shall not spent on works that are sup(H>sed to bo likely 
to bo roproduotivo until such evidence has been accumu- 
lated of their nrobablo reproducti veness aa will cuitabliah that, 
if a responsible official errs, he has only ei*rod whore the most 
prudent man acting on the amplest information might have 
made the mistake. What Loni Salisiiuuy wants is to have 
one definite person who will have to caiablish this if he 
is to osciipo censure ; and if anything can save Indian 
finance from being derangod by ludiau public works, tho 
crc.*aiion of such au official ought to do much to bring 
about a result whioli is so very aesirable. 




FUKNOll FINANCE, V 

X jlOR many weeks it ajq^earod a« if thci'o was a doftX^ in 
tho Fn^nch Bndget of two millions sterling which it: 
was impossible to fill up. M. AIaoivr insisUd tlmt it must, 
flomohow be filled up, and tho AKsembiy (luit© agreed witli 
him. Every one concurred in the (jpiuion that a deficit ci 
two millions was not a tiling lhai could be tolerated. 
But us to the mode in which it was to bo filled up lliero 
was an infinito diversity of opinions. M. Maonic racked 
his brains to invent now taxes or additioiiH to old ones, but 
in vain. Tho difficulty was that the rotums seerntd to 
show that to augment tho indirect taxes would bf> simply 
to chock consumption. Coa/tUmers had only a certain 
amount of money to lay out, and if they were askfd to pay 
more for each article, they would simply buy foww 
articles. M. Maonk tljcreforo conc(*ivod that to increase 
tho direct taxes was the right method, or else to impose 
a new duty on something like salt whi(?fi tho poorest 
people must buy. Tho AHsombly would not fall m with 
his Hsbemes, It thought that the direct taxes wer© 
already exceedingly high in proportion to ilio indiroct 
taxes, and it fearr^ tho inevitable unnopnlarlty which 
would attach^ to those who incrwisod ilio duty on salt. 
Tho objections te every tax profioscil were sound and in- 
telligilile, but thgn tho dcjficit ronmincMl uncjov<n*«d. M. 
Maoxe ])rofe88od himself utterly unable to answer the 
question how it was to bo covfjrc^l, and thwefore tho 
Assembly proceeded to answen* it for him. It adiqitcd 
a proposal mode by M. WonuvvKKr, tliat two milUonH 
should l>e procured by the finny method of not paying 
it. The State bad undertaken to repay tho Bank its 
advances during tlio war by ycmrly instalments of eight 
miiliouH sterling. If tho Bank iuvd only six millioiiH instead 
of eight, the two millioim so long and painfully sought for 
would bo found at once. The process seems so eiisy that 
mauy English critics have asked wdiy, if two millions could 
be found in this way, six millions more sliould not bo found 
in tho same way, and thus the heavy burden of taxation 
lightened by a very sensible amount. What, it is asked, 
is tho good of repaying the Bank at all P It does not, m 
far as its mere immediate intding int(g*oats are concerned, 
care wlmther it is repaid or mif . It Ifuids its money at ona 
per cent., but it enjoys the privilego of an enormously in- 
creased note drcukitiou. Its financial position is oxoeed- 
ingly strong, as it has nearly fifty millioiiis of bullion and 
coin in its vaulUi, and it can get on mrfectly wdl even ^ 
the State does not think proper to make it any ill^bur»o- 
ments. The Assembly, however, did not go so for as iliis. 
U held td the doctrine that the Bank mast bo rohfilmrsed, 
diid reimbursed out of current proceeds of taxation. Tiio 
0ntv ebaa^ it made vras that it decided that, instead oi^ 
mgbt milwns being paid for six years, six millions should 
he {nM for ei^t years. It was reedy to pay oil that coahl 
tepaid i hteli was of epiniori tjiat there v*. as no increase 
of tuatioii elsii would pe endemhfe to Fienco, iukI tJmt 
IfoerafiNre it must teeouteiJt with paying a smaiior sum ^ 
ibaii had been at first agived on. 
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aUe. Botlie ect^'^ he cdenfodt-hMo' saved ^huRnelf by 
adopting a HtUe'^earl^e)^ aqggai^n which he. knew 
vRoold and ,'wnidh bp kutst have boon well aware 

vtohid tecewe a gie^^htncmtit of sippaHi. If the exp^ent 
of aa;^pg theHimk two oSillions leuwas so 8jk>ple,'ao wi8o, 
«o4 so. jnitk.ik seems etiwtige that he did not fo.)! in with it. 
Hohed 'ovety mdttTS foK doing so, as he had a considerable 
fifl'aneiel tepntatkm to snstain, whioh would oeoessari^ be 
ixnjMured if be oonlS npt see what tho rest of the .world saw 
fdaiif^, aifoi if he.was to leave oihce, ho knew th^ he was 
fakvia^it sit^a.ntomei4 fo^ inconvenient to his' pehtieal 
finende. H^hUdkS’i plstiDecy abont these two .'millions 
has, ib ifokt minons to the Bonapartists for the 

iipfoMtit,a^;U fo ’Bon^ly b'kely ^erefore that ho can have 
biMQ tfoeilndfo .ezoept bn whnt seemed to him most aub- 
etwhiial grophde- ‘ « A spggestion was made some little time 
ago that tifo..vtI^»ie.BoheM ofrepayingjbhp Bai^ by instal- 
ments wat! a ' ^nning device of M.^Kli9R8, in . order to 
prepare Franoe for another war. The French wonld get 
mto the habit of ptiyni^ eight, milUone a year more thfm 
urns sbaeinj^^ neoesjaiy. For some time the money woptd 
go '.Id the. 30)0^ Wt ^Aer that it .^ight be devoted quietly 
Slid / pei^feeptt^ to ’laobamulating matOKials of war 
and nt^dng by a ncderve for ’a new^ campaign. This 
eeirtfliialjjr..-' would have boon a very deop design, bat 
#h0 belief that M. Tmtss ev«r entertained it 
qinlt Jbiaite' a loW'(;j)inion of his powers. It seems a puerile 
method of getting ready for war to pay away sixty millions 
nsneeessaivy* oierely that a nation may got so used to 
taxation that it wili not mind giinag or mying when the 
mexjiw fo applied to military pnr^sos. ,£von it M. Thig^ 
ever nod thts Tomote olgeot, and M. Mxong was a partner in 
his^signey it wonld have b^n mneb vriser to get the nation 
into thoi^it<^paying sii millions a year without grombling 
or Dotjbing ih than to have got into the habit Of paying eight 
odUibna with groans and hunentations. There must have 
beeb toine teasop for M. Mxons’s insisting in roito of his 
pbUtibal interests that the, bargain with the Boux should be 
st^dibr cOriied Out. This reason, it can scunly be doubted, 
Yrgs -ibetb X MAOXb foresaw that the (^nestiou would bo 
! askei^ if ink millioua will do ikstehd of eight, why will not 
loor millions do instead of six, or two instead of four, or in 
ifocni why inpdy the Bimk at all P , 

Thd of. the pertimiaity with which M. TltiGKS 

nad Id,' idssint have stack to the .repa^^ent of the Bank is 
to' he fonnd' perhaps not in ‘the generhl doctrines of political 
economy so mnoh os in the peculiar history of Frenoh 
flnaboe. . Frenohmen kno# the consequonoes of an vn- 
Mmitad iasae of inoonvertible ptqMr, they know the enor. 
moa$' peiba taken to moke (be Bonk of 

Fruiee a sdfb and sollH iiaatitntion, and ishey «ee bow i^ily 
ep^^uty'-'hH iionwr' oan make the Bank aocommodate itseu ' 
to that nu^ be fokH of danger for the .fhtnre. Itis, 

tifortiNkLnet unmtqlUgibla that some of the more' oaotions 
Fngim fo^eiiarB should strive to xttke the proqm of 
boMvwiBg ftnm tbs Bank in a bfltioal mon^ agniost ^ 
djMMly fannessed ' inbonvertibls imiee' bke that sbonld be 
H|y^j[beifo(tihein alerydn^ '*Eal get tb» 

'(tf^^tn^saDtfok 

t« M. w scjmsttdng klm'ibe 

of •..war- idStifed 

^ bOTmwmgtnT'ti# .Is 'wemtsd,''''' 3%e .ifoi'e<lA'of.''tlifo',it;’' 


iiai%: .for,#«bifoSii» ei|«j|^^|li|ipa iQkvsMwiM 
-meni of on -eiNi' , , ^ 

. the. Msnftfo6riirteMi«m :isipdl''tlie. (3mw 
oonsktembw ^.4^ whiM < 

toliM»iti|^.'p)fo$aae.'jf cf <« 

oonency.^;'l«bkjM'.en! g«n»«By\as a' rssoneee'.tb-.'w; 
.resoirt-oisnb^.tebed.irifobont ti^ng tl|» 
to .Hb^e -AesiieHtoii.:' 

.seen enongn^ ox.foseiimeg' 'dbdpr. CkutwiISffMikw^ 

-make bitt sBvb to tbe^.vilw Ot wmef l e s tm i llA'; ^ -Mib, 
therefora, the oonoln^b 'for' w'hidb 'tbo' disstiniotar toy 

oomo mey 'dot" be ' on '.nnwise ehqi, ■ ,' If-.it. ^Wnss- mka 
originally pfepor'':^' to pay' off tba AtofoeAwtoessfot -toto 
yfors .mst^ of toven'toid. albeit *** :gieet;\ot$eetion'. 
would probably, bave.befoi made,rsfod ,lf. ..ICrUto|t',wen)|4' 
have fonnd hnnt^ pledged, to -topsldn oow ifo folBkms 
in the present financnel year.' Tb rednoelaienmaynatoto-.. 
now to sin miHtons annusBy may bf better thamrto Initot 


taxes whidt are ntowodncnvb or 'palpably '.nfo^, Tbp ' 
Assembly has.folken the easiest cbfone, and ^ia oiwQals'.to 
say that it is not tho wisest that ooidd bavo bdan. tsi tev * 
Ttiidor the aieemostaneea.. And yet th«re may'ba'tofofofoaW:'. 
to he said for! the views, of an .old dnant dB T tgtbq, aaj* 
toia is the first step in the fitiwt, prooesit of 
pleasant, and that rather thah oonaaid'*tothis hgpiWtw 
iome one else be responSiblefonr the rnaaagwiiaBt idf fotoni^ 
afikirs. ' . ' ' 


THE IBISH POEROION AOTfo - 

T he Irish Homo BUIe memhera . ma^ be edOgralMtitod 
on the disopve^ of a legitim^ gnevfoiM.. 'tk fo troia 
.that they and tiioir oonnitry are -hot more torionsly injatod 
by a Continnance Bill than by a separate and fosakd to- 
enactment qf tite measures vy^bfoh are neOssaary to presoinfo . 
life and property in Ireland ; hut them is an obviotw in,' 
oonSistoncy W'ween tho customary profosskms Of Hinlstem 
of all parties and the practice >which' has beesi nseentiy 
adoptca. It has long liecn deemed pinper to eyrtotr 
profoundcst regret for necessary snspensions jgf . ooiBstit)!- 
tional rights; and perhaps some Mita'istera may in gpod 
fkith have confused their Borrow for the sfoie ■nt 
which requires Coeimon Bills with aninmgitos^xn^ilMiiaiiMt- - 
to tho applioation of the in.dispmisablcf remedy. Tr'S late 
Government had nevertheless introdncfol the pvaotfoa'' qf 
inoluding' Coercion Bills ii^ the list of lueasnna 'foIdifo[''siro > ' 
annually coAtmued by an Act passed at the .shd itf too 
Session. Lord Sausbuut and . liord- OaSRAtoOX. ;hava , 
formerly objected to the v^hble system 'of Ootoiiiiiaiios.-'i^fo -. 
as opposed to all true principlos of legislatitsii. ' * 

tion of stock-in-trade foom ratmg has been’ afoiiudto^', 
enacted during several generatiotui> and |»rdhehly yStokp 
are other perennial meuuiwa ^^Iqub to ibe ;.toma , 
manner asaume on the Stotutchboalc ast .aptoitf ohafoOtitr- 
It may be reasonably contended ttot metomM .<ff . a, nfow 
mnnent nature ought not to bo liiaifod iii datoAfooi'. ■' 
and, on the other band, titot Bills' doatfafod to'foto' tody fto ' ‘ 
a year should beallowed.to a|tpiiWtofofo«nd ‘ 

It may he afisamod that Oonthmshde Bids arotomrsttienk .’ 
or that they , save tronbloi Imt they are. oertafo^ itot, 
apfdicable to mattors of prind^ gM pAtlfaafoi.'|^ . 
Ulation of the -nse of forearms by Ftoiaascaitoi^iMkti^^ 
sidered wholly a matter of oonrso. Bi aiuiwqr to 3lhr« 


apfdicable fo mattors of {nrind^ gM iMMluips.'to 
Ulation of the -nse of forearms by Faoiaasoaitoistib 
sidered wholly a matter of oonrso. Bi aiuiwqr to 3l^. i 
appeal, Mt. 'Disrabli ocknowlodgid' .to 
jns^ ci his mmonstrance, and fo ^ 

Irish mombtoa afaqnld be allbwod a'dayfoy, 
qf tboir, pifotofoo indignatiaot .11 tofotoi 
-W tofftot^aifomnty for toe ofodtotoafotif 
foMinqto l%hrtant meamnres foiSfoafor ' 
l^'.^joMloh'of ' i 875> It oapunMk^'i 
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ii ''d|MibtlM|Wlth li^ 
curious numiog sboiit tW uiulio Omsis 
/#• lisdcr cf the asosloim bir whcni tfis oompiistoni 
tetii. Ostriliuo smpss to F«tulri, end st los Iwsd 
St Roms. AwooderiulTOoisxics 
■< .w » ^i» w R oisS | sod Ills dostli is l)sttlsy 

mStj^ridow BsllUss sad his dsitgolsr Teverias, snd tlisit 
Tfriih sad with % cesturios osmed Prsvus. 

wCsastomsd to Sjsgt of the Roinsns in hit own 
jffiiliiniHj is s King of Rome in the im of Oicero. 

w gsniiiiie,&rmof thelegend. Fiorino it eat 
_ to i^nstor. The nptbot of the whole ttorv it that 
hf CatSTyand a sew city it founded in the 
chncusm wlwet to name, after hit own name, 
A hat the oenatoy disliking such pertonal attumption, 
10 in honour of the slain Ki^ Fiorino, Fiorenaa 
sito'oaUed La IHccoia Rtam, Pietently a tun of 
igsitDiiM I who hears the namo^iemarkable in a member of 

m SfliiM of ITberio Ostare. Kis namatake Giolio i|iares 

' * to settle in the new city, and toturroand 

BMirowest circle of walls. He leaves de- 
but| oddly enough, he himself, with divert 
MX^y, and necomet the forefitther of 
ttil! bopillSl Ofetoa. ICetnwhUe the old city iindt a frien^ and 
^ aewi»saniiieaiy,in tbs aeouzge of Qod—AttUa or Totila 
atA » us^ at an ai$a$ for the other), who destroya 
XhMMsadmbu^ Later on we come to the almost 

ccnrilyltefi^ deatruStloa of Fietole by the Florentines in the 
fh Ssnt h edhttti^. 

la thslatler of the faosnd we see a clear memory of the 
iNtt lilga of Fietole reoordM by Proooplut, when the troops of 
held out egiiaat Belitariut't ueutenants Cyprian and 
Jimriny tlB they 'were starved out and saw no chance of help fh)m 
Bisdn^ Hial Badsfrmatta, Attila, Wit'^, and Totila are all 
jij^led together it not very wondeiful. Uow ahould we wonder 
siLit irhen we luwe hoard men of our own day, in Parliament and 
out OKParfiamenL chstter about Gotha, Hunt, and Vandals ” as if 
i3m wereallmucn the tame kind of people ? And the whole story 
m OateHlnoy wild ae it it, it not wilder than many other tales which 
weracombag in the tame age; it it hardly so wild m an incidental 
etstettsat ^Maleepini himself that the church of Bt. Peter at 
Borne was mundea by Attaviano Oetare Augusto.^ But one 
wosldliheto hiiow wlmthm.in the beUef of Haletpini, the Etruscan 
wiRcttdiiheiieighboiiiit^ theatre or amphitheatre were the original 


work of Atiaiy ahim Jimuer» or only of the second founder Attila. 
Xhe wal^ Ui groat stones, mwly quadningulsr, but with the 




it is not yet too late Sri 
do it mf longer exmri^ 
then it it not the tame 1 


are indeed beautiihl and teMp 
wise not unauited to Fairrlil^^ 
e^er. for example, tdlia 

a j r.A A. 


; ' ' k|I 



ivir vAMuwv, auMU 

impaipabio. consittent tn thi^ 
expected of it and always 
of iKingt in general in a goedlL. 
though quite unlike nature ei It 
correspo^ing to nature at it Ik . 1 
of being framed in a UngiitgOllMiilj 
being learned. When the 4aria|i 
the narrow three dimenriont ^ 
a world in which paxallelt meet ilkVI 
of ordinary matheniatiot ohaqgd |iM‘ 
daring, and Mr. Sylvetter bat once or 
eharacter of tlie higher geometry itt/t 
a poet without malhematics oennst 
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an extreme ease, but it it 


to the higher visions of tckmcs, smsh' iri V^.)! 
whore a man bate a root he has pioksd tq»^i 
way can tee the fairies, and becomes 
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(Mv> of IW>lo reoordM by Proocmiua, whwt tbe troop, of 
hdd out egqinat Beliiariut's ueutenants Cyprian and 
ly tlB they 'were starved out and saw no chance of help fhim 


very wondeiful. flow ahould we wonder 
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iririittt uU events before any man in Rome coufd have dreamed that 
Ids dity wonU ever besr rule on the banks of the Amo. Its con- 
ahmriioii is minutely described end oomparud with other Etruscan 
Mniinh .hy Mr. Dsimit. Tbs greater part of the extent of the 
AgtiAoatkos must be taken on foith by any one who is not 
iriteiriwg with the minuteness needed by one who is going to 
topography of Fiesole ; but this mighW fragment speaks 
tot l(iK^ tuii tAere con be no doubt that the fwciscan church, 
enqg te above the cathedial and the rest of the city, marks the 
pto of jiw-Etrn^ mw, though Mr. Dennis warns us that the 
^ which once defended it is no longer to bo seen, 
^patf.&i ^stages of the threefold enclosure is doubtless marked 
fri.ilisiipcairibm lower church of St. Alexander, a small Basilica, 
enili^riadhdt crin mns locally said to have come from a temple of 

/BS lhi two chief moDumente of Fieeole, ancient and medicoval, 
IldpllimftiQWPleveL Just within the Etruscan wall men are, 
|p^ JiSit uriie last November digging out the remains of the 
Iwimtlmt^ which Niebuhr mend so much to say, both p 
ririitoMMm tow greatness of ancient Fsoanlas, and as a witnem to 
iwl:jMgh wtoebpmeni of the aita in dependent Etruria. Mr. 

ftjdea it to be only Ronuin work, and be bints 
'^ho wnte histories on the scale of Niebuhr 
not to meddle with local ardunology. To this 
bgt ure wQl ouiaelves out of danger 


spontaneous foiiy tales is pest and gone. 

There has been a time, egnin, when 
seriously that foiry tales were in some 
fret. And, having about the same time d' 
the only tluiiga worth having, they took 
for bavmg oven in their childhood put i _ 
fairy tales, and set to work to do without' theilii 
a while they brought up their owu chi 
and ecientmo dialogues, with here and thefo. 
allegory. But somehow the benevolent gieilk 
carried a kind of shallow hod on his baokatti Mri 
agent in distributing the commerce of the uhoikk^to 
pitiful monster whom Jack the Giant-Killer wouULiifi 
nave looked at i and in spite of oil their wisdotl|. piw|.»r 
the good old irrational stories of their fatheiwinil rit 
human ingenuity could extract a moral And ptiM 
ponied aM went to work the other way, i>urriy'to , 
much of the old tales as they could pMite. 
fresh tales out of their own heads. In 
stands at present The puUic has made up its 
tales are good for children, and for their elders too 
and there Is a steady demand for them accordingly. Nito 
renown and excellence of the ancient stories seem to be 
to the acceptaneo of new ones. Every winter the pubUi 
loose a whuio swarm of fairy books of various Sorts and 
parti-coloured and gilded ns the water-flies of summer ; a^d 
the likeness does not always stop here, for they are often ss 
ephemeral. It may be regretted, but it cannot be conoealeuf 
notwithshinding aU our immimtion for the world of euchantl 
and all our elfortinotio break with it, modern fairy taleaaM 
worthy to be compared with the ancient models. This ie 
not much to be wondered at ; for whereas that part of Urn re 
of fairy learning which consists in preserving the ancioiit litsratuia 
isesleemod worthy of tlio atteption of scholars and philoaophen,and 
is made much of the names of Folk-lore and Uompamtive Mytho* 
logy, the tnsk, which ought to go hand in hand with it, of keeping 
the same spirit aliro in the works of our own generation, is commonly 
thought a trifling matter. It is supjxismi that anybody can write 
fhiry tales, and if a writer who is known by greater things Cboosei 


ITTW I laTirr '.""1 tO V > ■ V V) i< ft-l: 



Now the truth is that it is very ditlicult to write a good friiy Mle. 


rrrri ■ 1 mTTjFTviwiTin 


either ww, for which the foci that 
^ ^ oe may auttw a decani exemse. AVe 

It is indeed amaring, 

lSr«B the 


qiutlitie. ore required which the other kind, of writing pioet 
practised at this clay di) not t-ond to Aister, and the absence of any, 
one of which is fatal. Imagination and consistency are not less 
necessary in this kind of fiction tlmn in any other, and the con* 
ditions under which tint iniagination is to bo exercised^ and con* 
sisiency preserved in the exercise of it, are more iiymg. XM 
writer of ordinary fietkm has to make new cambinati ons s€ jjlB 
elements given in the actual life of the presont or oy||i|ii|H 
age, and the limits within which those combinatfAjjj^^^^H 
mjMle are to be found by observation of the kmH^HI^Nf 
human naturo and human affairs. I t is not so wiflrW^RHef of 
fairy tales: unless he follows very Ppl y to 
cye&of established pepnlar legend, which viSjpfowmNiite 
or the patience to do, his creatures must hve i^nd m^e m # ivona 
oy himself and governed by laws of his own 
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iilkfforkep, or apologized) ke is lost. Agjsiii) the tnora romantic he 
is the better, but then his romance must bo seasoned with humour, 
fH) that we may be dimly aware that' be is all the while smiling 
with IIS at his own vision. A^erely sentinitmtal fklry tale is in* 
tolemble. In this rospect we may point to the writings of Mr. 
rieorge Mactkmuld ns. a model. Tno exquisite btniuty of his 
is Tu-vor cloying, because it is constantly relieved by 
grntvHjiic touches Irhich show that be knows thu secret 
of dMwcuV laughter as well oa cif children’s earnestness. Nothing 
can bo more droll than theposmigo where his kuight-cilnril oncoun* 
tors a crowd of lubberly wooden goblins, who lay ab ml llieui with 
their arins and leg;s and givo him nnmh trouble, till ho finds that 
the only way quiet them is to turn them up and wt them on 
their licjads. The i^aiuo happv mixture is to be found in .Mr. Mere- 
didi’s i^huvinff vf Hhccf/put, wbich is more exubcnuil in ull direc- 
tions than any tiling of tliw same kind atleiupted by a modern 
Knglish wTiter. In Air. Kingsley’s again, wo are 

kept hovering with a dolightfiil uncertainty between riipiuro and 
laughter. Perhaps, how'cver, the instance is not htrictly in point, 
for wo doubt whethor his work comes within the clars wo are con- 
sidering. No doubt it containe a fairy talo, but tliuro is something 
more largo and Piinlagruelie in its scopo. 

Another point to obsorred by the moilom Mtorj'tellcr, but 
too often lu^glect^, is the proper adjustment of the relations of his 
lairy world to Iho world of reality. If bo chonM<‘d to make any 
points of contact at all btdween the two, thore must lai a certniu 
vcrisimilit.iido in the Irausilion, This is a matter of artislic in- 
stinct juid cannot be dolinod by rule; wo can only mark how, on 
the ono hand, true arti.^ts lead us delicately into tm* illuHion, and, 
on the other hand, less skilful writers dc.^troy it by staring in- 
congi-uitieH. Wo cannot, for insi aure, believe in an emhanted 
c:i\e which is definitely located in iScutland, and from w'hich tm 
T'lton iit'ih-rorni boy of this pre.^entgenemtion resciK'sbis little sisters 
in the Alidsu tumor holidays. The matter isiiuuhj still worse when 
an illiiHlviiUiiEjircsents us with the express image of lln^ boy walk- 
ing among the strange fish, tall hat and all. Ibtt wo 

can aocci^^ljim pork^et satisfaction the water-bubicH who keep 
out of tlufWfT)' ol us land unimaln, except when an iuexperienceil 
ono nearly gets caught by a J’mtessor rtljilriiu«prts, as Air. 
Kirigslev iells us imppimed to Tom; though oiu* faith maybe a 
little slndvon if tliev escaiw the nets and oUkt acquisitive oig.ms of 
tlic CMient/tr, Nor do w'o feed any difliculty about the dwarf 
pnnwss' of ( loetht'sstiry, whose loM»r curries about her pakee shut 
up A a casket, nor about the creatures of Air. Mnc(lonfd<rs fitney, 
wliWloat into a aolitary man’s room as ahadows, (»r beckon cbil- 
dwm out to tbmn in the twdligbt. Jt will Iki found, wo think, 
that in all the good examples the critical luccting-poinis 
botwtHm the real and tlic imagiimiy order of things are co\ered by 
a jiidiciouH isolation and mystery. ^J’hcro are infiiiilo ways of 
doing this. One very obvious mid safe device is a dream; and 
though this is Urn oonimoriest of all, it is flu.^'eplible of much 
variation. Some excellently nmimged dreuins arc fo be found in 
Hans Andt'rson, the oddest being that of llu' man who goes to 
ftloop at the play and midies a tour Ihruiigli the hearts of a whole 
row Kjjf the aiulionce. Indeed the nuinUT uf w'a^s in which a 
dreaitf’cnn bo led up to is idainly coH'xtensivo with the nurnkn' of 
diflbreni occasions on which it is possible for a juun to fall asleep, 
and that may bt? considtu-ed as uuliniiU^. 

The teller of fairy tales has still the task of making his fancies 
conHiatout with themselves. Tlio dominion in which his fancy ! 
rules is to be governed by absurd htwa ; but they inuat be coii- 
gruouB in their absurdity. Ono of tlm great jilea-sures of fairyland 
IS that you never know what is going to Imppen next; but that 
pleasure would be spoilt if you were not allowed to suppnst^ llmt 
somebody olse docs know'. Thovo iiiuhI bo a uniformity of m m&ouso o.s 
well as of souse, if only one could tiiid it. It is easy emuigh to write 
more disjointtal nonsense; the art required in a fairy lalei.sto eoiu- 
pose harnumioiis nonwinsf?. AVe must again cite an example a lit lie 
out of the proper range of I'airy tale. Aiirt* t'ji Jt 'onderland is a triumph 
in this way. Jt w ould be diiliciilt to lind n more sustained llight of 
libsolute noosoose than the two volumes of that work ; and yet some- 
how it is imprcssotl on the reader all tJio way llu’ough that there is 
fioiue point of yitw from vrhich everv word of tho story would 
appear as necessan^ trilh. As lor the olli-nces of niodcVu fairy 
books against tho canons we have lueulioned, wo sparo uursohea 
ithu invidious task of solt^ting ]>articular instance.^ t'roiu the held, 
tuhttppilv a lai>^o one, whicli is op<m to us. Jiut so long ns ^k*o])1o 
|) erinit t^msolvos to write fairy tales as carelessly a.-5 they do 
novels, we cannot exjiect a high stamlard, and wo must bo content 
with an occasional brilliant excoptiou. 


WHAT TIIK llAILWATS MIGHT DO. 

I T is impossible to imagine anything uunre dismal and dls- 
counipug than tlie gi^neral tone of the letters w hich have 
botti published in vindication of the liailway Oom|ttinies. With 
sewreely an exception^ tho Chainuen who have undertaken to reply 
to iho (Circular of tho Hoai'd of Trade appear to lia\'e fallen under the 
fluell of a gloomy and hopelofis fatalism. JGvervthin^, wo are ussuivd, 
toat 4300 possihly be done to prevent accidents has been done; 
aUlhe resourOGS of coaaelosa vigihmeo, untiring ingenuitv# and mv 
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they occur with increasing frennency, th^ tamtt jnst be iidi^eA 
AS toeritable, ^ at least iteilway UompHitM nsust wA im 
blamed for tlmm. In 1^2, under the porfhenon of mOmtif 
monsgsmea^ at kast— for the otliciol %uresare notonoiiify beker 
the truth — 1,145 peanons were killed, and 3)058 persona in^assdf 
and during the year just closed the shiugblm' bos bssn ono stall 
mors extensive soule. Tbe reekoniug of disaster and destmolioa 
may be made to look a little less hoisible by dtvidmg itsiaang* i 
tho Companies, and toldng each separately ; but there is w getting J 
rid of the total. And it is necessary* that the total sboOld be boma . I 
in mind in connexion with the releutless daclaratioD oftheBs^ 
way (Jh Airmen that, whether it iucrwwscs or diniinisheSiStlmy I 
made up their minds that it cannot be cured, and must ' 
be ondiirod. 

All tills, it must bo confessed, is dreary reading; but ona or 
two of the Chairmim have enlivened thear luficreAt episUsa 
with a dash of humour. UndortakerH are Jmown to lie a nit^ 
nu'c, and even Kailwny Chairtnen, in the midst of thosr Mlg 
biitchorv, nuniot deny thcmsolvi^ the ploasuro of a little johk 
Or, pcrliujis, to bo charitable, we may oHsiiiuo that the joke ia 
thrown in as tho only consolation that can be odered to thepuhlio. 

Jt is siigge8U*d that, if anybody is responsible for taiWay aeoK 
dents, it is not the I drectors and Managers, but Um BasMtngm. 

A rfuuHUlic historian in an apology for Henry VIII. haa 
rcm.irked that he might have got on very w'^ in a 
world without women; and the Ihiiiway t’onipaaies, It eeeiaa„ 
would U* inxnriubly punctual umi would never have any 
acHihmU if they could only h<? ti'aunrerrod to some sjidiere where 
thoy would 1)0 free horn the disturbing iniiueuco Ol passeognn. 

’J'he Oonipenics make iliu most beautiful and poriect arranga* 
moots imiigimiblo, but the wdckoil piissungors always come 
pul them out. In the North of Knglaiul espeiually ihd niaclii* 
iintiimH of lim piildic against the railways are repreiHmted «aa 
almost diahollr.d. ^M^ooking,” says Mr. DugdidA, the C^hoinaan 
of tho Jjanenshire and Yorkshire jlailvvay, ^*at the conditioil of 
tlio working elnssc's in a pecuniary mmso, imd tlui sageraeae with 
which they puvstio their pleasure, any amnsemont suddenlv got un^ 
without any intimation to the i\ailw*ay C’onipany, will bring hundreds 
of ptiN^eiigcrs to a particular train, ca(l^ing mtioh delay and ineoB- 
veiiiciicc to tho ordiniiry imssengers.” Jt is quite dear that if tho 
xvorking cbssifs of LsncAshire and Yorkshire had any manners 
tlu'r would send word a wwk or two l)oforohnnd to say they were 
coming, and then tho railway xvoiild perhaps be ready for them 
but it is prolirtldy rath^T dolilM*rato nuilico tbuu rudeneas that 
prompts them to this persecution of the C-onipany. Of cciiurse tJm 
Ootiqjany has no possible mi^aiis of knowing w'hat lUuuBemouts 
or public gntlicvin^H have been projected in its neigbbauihosd ; 
and no doubt the conspirators are at i^roat pains to uoncaal thoir 
treachcroUH designs. 

8oinc of th<' other (Minirmen have also taken up the comphuot 
that it is to a great extent the tiiult of the public that tmine ore »o 
dangerously nnpunctiml. PasfH'Dgera, it is boid, habitually ani^u 
late at the BtHtioDS, and cany about with tlu^m an iuordfaMUte 
juaiititv of luggage, tho loading and unloading of which mmto 
imlctiinto didavs. It must h«3 mlmittod that there ia a certatu 
dcgrcM^ of truth in this couiplAint ; but what nnoaeures, we must 
n.'^k, do the J uaihvay Ikunpaniits take to seimre tho c(>*c^)eratioii nf 
the public in their efforts to keep time f 80 tar irvm isvitiiig 
this kind of co-operation, they ap|H'nr to exercise all their inglssiHAy 
in di.Hcouraging it. No rational being can pretend that a railway 
Btation is a ]dea.sant pltu^o in whicli to spond any superfluous 
minutes, Tho booking-otlice ia not opened ibr tlio issue of tiohetB- 
until perhaps a (piarter of ati hour, or ofum only a lew nunoAre, 
before the time JixiMl for the departure of tho train. By this hi* 
gciiious contrivance, evim with a coinparatirely amoll number of 
pasBerignvs, nu irritating crush is profluoed ; whiks if iheib ii it 
large body of passtuigers, a« is the case at the principal Atotioni, 
the rrowrlbig and jostling Constitute a very severe and exhotittbig 
ordeal for any man not of strong frame and resolute temper, whale 
it is simply torture for a woman. In tndcr to keep up the penal 
cliaiacter of the trarisactioii, tho wretched trnxxdlor-^partly by U» 
own 8 trnggle.<i and partly by the prqpulRion of the throng* behind 
him— is sqiu'c/.cd through an exceeAngJy iiairow aperture between 
H bard wooden bar ana tho small hole in the wall on the other 
side of which sits the half-invisible ticket clerk, whose chief 
qiittlilication appears to be an uncorupromising misanthrapy* 

It is ditlicult to ri'sisl the impression that if lie could , 
only get his head through the bole be would you. 

If the tFiiveller has taken tho pre<*iiuti(m to get his iniMy 
ready and to hold it in his hand, there is every chance of itsMng^ 
snatchcMl from him by one of the pickpookets w^ fonn a ragiAir 
mrt of the crowd, and who nre under great (ibiigotioBB 4o tho 
Oompatues for the facilities they afford ibr eveiy kind of rekbscy* 

But if the money is Mtill in his ]K)cket, it will reqirire wiodrer 
agonizing struggle, wedgiHl in as he is, to get nt it. Meioiwbile 
he Is gtimnlated in his fraitfic efforts the snarimg hnpivlleDeiS of 
the clerk and tlie angry cries and squeesh^ of other pfls s wyir a 
behind him, who ore afraid lest the train sh^d Mit bmre Wy 
hav'o obtained their tickets. On the ledge of iho Hltto wki^w 
appoaie an admonition to eormt the chaaro, oe no inkrtaliieB non 
ufterwaids be rectified ; bnt there is nomine for iscmAtBig, os a 
sudden luidh of the mob drives the oonfosed oad bewildoM tea- 
veller the window, and he |tea ihe astiBfoiflik)«i disoovuriitig 
at his leTsitre that his qlqiiifeis « fdifiKiifl. ehort and qmiiiiiii two 


V 


litttheil «.ti>endittw havo l»>en exbntuited; and tlio manaf^ntent ^ _ 

of raUways has now boon carried to tJi« ht^ht of human peffiKV t ioaden floBriDd and iT 

Uon. OonecQHendy, if accidents oonUnue to occur, and even if | comae, too iMte to be niMlad. > . ^ ' ' 
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w^ tlMf wM 

_ » tli6 pninote 

U*£Mi«AliltF«N^ win^w. 

i 'll .ilHftnil^ ^ ^ M id CT wUad wky audi an 

sboAl baooiH 

;j— Ifaj into ftwm mniPnWy aad parikipa eroi pugIKatic, ctintaat. 
Jb^iliiaaM amlf kr poiaikla to m nUamy tiok^ witkb the 
aw woomb avithoM iiwaii» them to fight for itaa 
ihk pnx* of idbiir aad desperation^ Yot it is the Obaimen 
urn WfddHy eoaMamita tmvellara to this wantnn end 
aniio^nuiea ivho now torn round on the public^ efid 
that they do ioot come eaady enouirb to eeUm e train. 
Why m eaidi ahoutd any one go tasay f You can't got your 
^H^Mt titt jttitbetoa the tmin starts; yon sirs boot hanging eWt 
iJmtidMtKidMs^ or agueeaed up in the crowd, iili the mysterious 
mWHiPt sniTes when the widket is opoMd. Anvthis^ more 
miaemhia and deprsaaing than an ordinary milwny station aa a place 
ihr hmnginar aw^ an odd balf^hour it is of oouree impOHsi^ Ui 
moBOsive. The dismal walls are plaearded wiili gloomy pruclama- 
dma which are appasautly intended to territy and intimidate all 
jIumaUem wlmae amee are not of the strongust. Bv simply under- 
diking a journey a lew miles by railway, you fimf yourself in all 
aorta of ways within the grara of the cnminal law. Aa the timid 
tmyeUer ruMi on, the dreadful conviction steals over him that it 
imiXL he little abort of a miracle if he oacH]ws without committing 
at least one or two criminal ofienccs, and possibly an unconaeious 
felony. For everything the Railway CotnpHny 1ms a sum- 
maij remedy against ita oiistomers. If, misleti by the voice 
of a hasty porter, a passenger tries to alight a fraotion of 
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theft they ^HnU te stada in imAw tetlmsslg^ilf 
nofcdeasmtbesfahteatiwii^^ Hg h»w 
tnenli of this hind the Itallwi^r^Pwpsiiieft might imhauh daily 
aeoure the cowiperation of the puUio in dwir sfiMa to aheiwa 
punctuality. Nothiiigdemoealiw tlmatatf ofovadlwsy eewaiehM 
the iiregulaiity in the wcnhing of IheHiM whkth now preehili. 
It produces a loose, acnunbling, lmpyife4awl^ rnode el dciiHr 
bunnoas, which is hid of dangsr. ii tmlne weseeuoie pmwtM l i y 
there w^d be less nei^ty fbr aewifag WpaeiW dawing at 
fi% or sixty uuhs an hour over abahypoanie wuUj^ tweiula^^ 
junctions. 


too soon, or if, ialling into an untoward dote, ho does 
oot^ wake up till a second too late and is carried on to a 
Btation beyond that fiir which be is booked, he is Aable to bo gi\<«n 
into ouetody like a common thief. At every point the Company is 
nSmad agamst the public with a bristUug array of criiuuial 
psnaltifli. The huge boards on which by-laws are insenbed are 
suipplnmented by suggestive handbills giyW instances t>f it^ceut 
prueemitions and sentonces; and after a wiuf study of ibese 
rJannipg pbmards. our timid traveUar is probably reduced to too 
helpless a state of mind to consider what remedies the public has 
against the Company. however, he entered on this inquiry, he 
would find that the Company repudiates every kind of rcHponsi- 
hility, and claima the right to treat pasaengora just os it pleases, 
to dmy tliom for hours on their journey, or never to take them to 
the end of it, or to scald, roast, or smash them with perfect 
impunity. It ia true that this repudiation of responsibility is to a 
gxiai extent a false and impudent bravado, but it impos<i8 on 
aimple^mioded people , and in any case it is only a rich man who 
mm fight a big Oompaiiy through euccossive courts of law. 

We lim here a very good test of the wil]iiigac«ui of liie Railway 
Companies to do what they can to ensure punctuality. Thu laying 
down of additional bnes of rail, the ealargemout of statums and 
hidings, the iiuprovemont of points and signals, is necessarily an 
•onerous undertaking, and cannot bo very quickly accomplished. 
But hare is a thing which the Companies might Jo to-morrow if 
they chose, and the doing of which would add greatly not only 
to the comfort of travellers, but to the safety of their journevs. 
Why should tickets bu obUunahle only within a few umuteti of the 
time of starting? In the pnncipal towns of the Htates < 

jailway tickets can be purchased at the stations at iiiiy hour ot tlie 
dav, a^ they are also to be bad at the cluef ludols and at IxMiking- 
^oium in diiiersnt porta of ouch town. In Scotland a partial 
attempt has been maoe to imitate thisaystem. Ticketi^ for certain 
atatkins on the North British Railway can, we believe, >mi 
nuvohaaed at vaxiouB shops and oificee in hkiinbui^h and Glasgow, 
it ia difficult to see why lliia sy»i<»m should not become universal. 
It ia obviously the interest of a Railway Company that as many 
tickets aa possible should bo sold, and in every other branch of 
trade it is suiipoaed that facilitiaa for purchase encourage purciiaseni. 
It can hardly bo doubted that a great many more licKets would 
he told if it were made easy md, eonveoient to buy them, 
and if people were tempted to buy them by finding them on 
Jale at all aorte of phum There would then he an iuducc- 
ment to lay in a stock of ticketa at once so os to save 
ftdtae trouble, and poasildy aome of these would be lost or 
never uaeiL This would of course be to the advantage of the 
^mpany, w^*h would also have the benefit of payments 
in advance. The wholo system of railway tickets appears to re- 
<{;idre revifdon. There ore fiir too many difierent ticketa and too 
mat a variety of Ibrss. It would surely bo worth while 
for the Companies to simplify these matters and to lump 
dittancea a lUde. inetead of aUemptiiig to measure oil' fractions of 
miloagB^ with ariili tn etMa a l peeoisioB. While extendiag iaciliiies 
fijrg^uig tickets hfdorehgiMl, the Railway Gouqmnies might also, 
JEoar the on c o Hr agie nHmt of punetdat and the diBoouragement of un- 
nunctaal people, shut the booking-office at the aMion five minutes 
hicfomthe<k|mrtm the oikI ineift upoa 
f<gtheg^van1iei]mcmthae^ hart te mwitea hafoea the 
time. The Rodwaj OhmnM •& Moffiiatha moat tender mgord 
Ibr the oonvefuenee of UmfiQbtieaM tha gmeiiemmlucti^ to aab- 
jopt it to any restrloiioiia) JM there con be no doubt that 
ItvVrpold be fenr thainleMetef t|m|mafBlbo^of thetiavoUi^ 
galdm that the msiumty ef warn are aiwmya kte 



A NKW BATCH OF CAKDWAtS. 

I F it is difiicuU to understand why the Soomd OeBgga of 
Cardinals should have hetin sufiered by the pracent I^nttfi! 
g^uallv to dwindle duwuiiom the lu^sdem seventy todurty^^wO, 
his reasons nro hardly more obvious for iUUag itp aameof Rm 
vacamucs aflor so long a delay. A Pope who knowe that hki own 
reign must bo dmwmg to a close— and the average of Papal reigne 
is shoit as coiupaied with those of tomporal eiwcrelgai^miiy 
naturally feol sumo anxiety about the appointiaent of hie Sueeeaaor. 
Aud such a ioeliiig is likefy to be all the stronger after so long and 
revolutK>uary a pontificate aa that of Pius IX., who. to aay uolhiair 
of the grave political t^hauges wliich have oocarreJ, haa displayed 
a possum for the lubrication of new dgginaa— which, bogging Br. 
Maumiig s panlou, are very far from being purely daolamtorj — 
wholly unprcMTodcuted in the annals of the Papacy. But Uiore ia 
only one way lu which a I'ope can, indirectly, axeiciaa a j^osihu** 
mous iiiiluenc e on the fortunes of his 2;kie. He cannot nomiuato a 
succi*K4or, aud ho has no gumnintei^ that any informal oxprmion of 
hi.'^ wislms will be ros^Hiclod when ho is gone. Hildebrand indeed 
virtually uiuiiod hie next tlirec suciVHSom, but are changed 
since then, mid, munmver, llildebnmd tower^&luhiary pre- 
vmmonco oym tlio long line of Rouum i^uutifik W||p a Pope can 
do is to cliooHo tliuse with whom the choice ^Whis successor 
will lie, luid biuv) ol couim^ quite exceptions! opportunities aeeruo 
to the first I'opo who line seen the years ol Peter. But this moans 
of luilucnee is at best very precarious. Gregory XVI. leit b^hiud 
him a conclave mainly ol his own creation, and it elected prt*cnvily 
that cordmal whom he would, to ^inlge from his known opinions 
and recorded sayings, luive least wishoci to seo occupymg liaknhu*e. 
Nearly all the nieinbem of the pn^seiit College are nuuil|^ of 
Pius iX. , many vacant seats he has tilled up twico over. Aud 
he pcrliAps ri'hcs on the permaucui inllufiiice oi his luiiid and will 
over tbohc who lisve durmg so many years bei ii brought into such 
close and coiisUait personal contact witii hiiufM>lf. At all eventa 
he has for several yeais ridVaiiKHl fioiu making any now OardinaJs, 
notwithstanding t he various ruiuours current oi» (he subject both 
beloie and uiUT the Vatimn CouDcil. And hmice it Whs not un- 
reasonably Hurmisfd tliut he hnd uitlu r nsolveil on bequeathing to 
H dmimished, and, ns he might supjKme, ]UH^ui .iily soib lUid pJcKod, 
Conclave the (dection ol the next Pope, or that, as he hod imio- 
vatidon so many pioe4 dints ainady, ho was coutcmphitmg soma 
inipuilant innovation in the manner ot sup])l}ing the n1lln4^rous 
vattunns in the ulertond bodv. »Sciveml names of distinguishod 
toruign ertU suistKSi-* mean mg hy lonign non-lUtlisn — hiwl Ikhml 
liienliouivl, anil thuro was a prevnlunt idea in ma^ ^ 
quiuters tbit the oxlivmo dwprop4jrtioii which has for csntiiricA^ 
vxistod IkUvuiu ilxe lUiiipn and other iiiombes of the Hacred 
College wiis intended now to be redrcfrsi d. Thu n^osons fora mord 
equal distnbutiun of rod huts among those who are tho official 
ebetora and advisriH ot the licad ol a wurhl-widu Churih are 
obvious enough , and il did not noeiu nt all inconceivable tliat a 
fresh gush, so to s:iy, ui tbise liberal ncutiiuent'v - for hm iilHiraiiiiui 
was always of the senlimcnlal type— which marked the hist years 
oi the presemt PonlitK.ate, nini which ari' soinetituiHi tiiought to hrivu 
been rather ovci hud than e cUnguished in the M'crelaoul oi Pio iNono, 
might break out in hm old age. in one respect at bust hu lias 
never faltered in his allegiance to the principles ol tiKKbm libeml- 
iHiu. Ill spite of his rt itoraUMl lum pown/nuMf no prc'C'ciient, or tnidi- 
tion, or eiicjuette, ol the Papal (Jcmit bm mcr Ihcii sufiered lor a 
momeiit to stand in the w.vy of his arbitmry \cill when he bid 
some piii’poHu to nciiuxe. The repudiation and disgrocci of 
lioMiuini^ uitet the formal promise oi the ciu'diiialiito, and the 
illegal violence hhoun in tfie tiocitmont of GRrdmai Amin a, are 
well-known lusUuici h of thiHL However, tiny c*xpcctatioJjM w hich 
may have ben toiimdoi the mhqilion of a broad* r and bildor 
poli V in this schtlioii ol caiidid.Ucw jor the purj^Ie will b* dispi lied 
j bvtho first gUiiceHt tlienevv ln.i ol narncH o! thoro wlnnii tlie Popu 
deiitrhbth to honour. VVlictln r we regftid tlieqimntily or thoquaiity 
ol these hist additions to tbi Hftcied Ooilef.e, the UHUies included 
m the c.ilalogiie or lhi»so which are conspicnous by thotr 
abciice, then* xs the s^mie iinniistakoable evidence of hsmtatiaQ 
and timidity, if mA of divided countM*ls. There is something, 
TH'rbapa, to "gratify the ambiticiit ol the .IohuiU and paiMhm ; tlu^re 
is xiotniug to rein sure thosw who are looking with hope or anxiety 
Ui the future of the See of Rome. 

The lixxa. remark suggested the mmouneement of tHc*Ho m* v 
pramotions is that there are only tw'uivo. it might havo hcin 
auppuo^ that, if any change was to be niode nllr*r so long an 
bateml, the iAicied UoUege would be reatoml to scmiething hk» 
its proper campkDmatit of seventy, but it is only raisnd from forij - 
two to Vim VL appean atiU fi> have a nervous doftkd 

id mlbemhaig tlm finuMUm to too nomesoiiiiyi body of ebciois. 
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tbouth iinabla altogether to reaiit the pmaure put upoB him hr 
the Mtowal on hungiy ooortleni of iome of thi^ many nriaea 
at hie dispoeal. Nor he Tentnred to disturb the existing 
proportioai or rather disproportion, of Italian and foreign 
caroinals; of the little motion thus tardily added to th^ 
numbar, no less than half-six out of twelve— belong to the 
hivonM nation, or, as the OiviltA CattoUca deaigMtes it, the 
diosen pe^le of the New Law. Of the rest, if we except 
Simor, the ftimato of Hanmy, who purchased his hat by his noto- 
Hoos teag^versation at the Vatican Council, and the Archbishop of 
Salzboi^ all belong to the Bomanoe fiimily of nations. Not a 
aii^le German, or Englishman, or American figures in the list, 
althoi^h many had been spoken of before, and TOth England and 
America are wholly unrepresonted at present in the Sacred College. 
We may add that amon^i^ those selectM there is not one name of 
real eminence while it is only among the Italian nominees that 
wo can reco^ize even the sort of doubtful distinction which has 
been usoaUy hold to confer a qualification for the purple. Nobody, 
of course, who knows anything of the present ways of Borne woula 
dream of witnessing Dr. Newman's elevation, although, or rather 
because,^ his is incomparably the greatest mind she has aiiracted to 
her service for centuries. But Dr. Manning, though immeasurably 
his inferior, is a greater man, both morally and intellectually, than 
any of the favoured twelve, and he lins manifested an unreserved, 
not to say unscrupulous, devotion to Papal interests, as now under- 
stood^ which certainly deserved some recon^nse. But for his 
untiring oflTorts, it is very doubtful if the rope and his Jesuit 
advisers would have succeeded in piishiiig the obnoxious dogma 
through the Vatican Council. It has been always usual to 
have on Ki^lish Cardinal, and one might have supposed that 
in any fresh creation the very first name suggested alike by 
preference and policy to tlie mind of Pius 1a. would have 
been that of the Archbishop of Westminster ; nor would such an 
apiH)iDtmeDt been at all ill received by his Protestant 
feliow-countepjbn. However, Archbishop Manning has been 
passed ovfn^y^, ^ell-authenticated reports may be trusted, very 
reluctantly plMd over, in consequence of the jealous and resolute 
hostility of the Sacred College and the Propaganda. And, if he was 
to be excluded, no oilier Englishman could be chosen. The absence 
of any American name from the now pnuuiitions is less easily ac- 
counted for, except on the nnrrowi^st red-tapist principles. And it 
seems strange, in the present temper of the Vatican, that not one of 
the mettlesome prelates who are flgliling its battles so valiantly in 
Prussia should nave received this highest mark of Papal approval. 
Are we to suppose, after all, that Uoiuo is ntoditatii^ a retreat 
from the contest she has so gnitiiitously prorokcd H To be sure, 
the Archbishops of Cologne and Posen and Uishop Kettolor were 
all at one time ranged on the anti-Homan side, and Rome has a 
shrewd distrust of turncoats, while ready to utilize their services. 
But the German prelates have atoned pretty heavily by this time 
for their former auti-infallibilist proclivities, and it seems hard they 
should lose their n^ward. IWhaps the (hiria shrinks instinctively 
from doing anything that might increase, even by a shadow of a 
shade, the very remote clmuces of the election of a German 
Pontifi'. 

The new list of cardinals, ns we have already implitMl, is more 
remarkable for what it omits than for wiiat it contains. But a 
few words may be said of the more notable among the personages 
ifrho have just received their red stcK^kinp. There is nothing to call 
for remark in the appointment of the Archbishops of Lisbon and 
Valencia, which falls under the ordinary routine. The Archbishop 
of Salzburg is known as an extreme Ellramuntone *, and Mgr. 
Simor, Primate of Hungary, qualilled himself f<or a promise of the 
purple by suddenly ratling — if such a ttjriu may be applied to so 
iigli a dignitHry — at the Vatican Synod, where ho doliliorately 
throw overboanl all his sufiragans, whom ho liad at iirst led in 
their united opposition t4i the new dogma. The repeated requests 
of the French Government for a luvt for Mgr. Dupanloiip, whose 
tardy submission to the dogma has bv no means wi|X)d out the 
ofiunce of his vigt>rou8 protests, may help to explain the inno- 
vation, now iirst ventured upon, of dispensing RlU>gether with the 
aanction, and therefore of course with the salary, formerly ob- 
tained from Catholic rulers. Why the Archbishop of Otuuhray 
has been selected we hardly know; but Mgr. Guilx^rt has 
abundantly puroliased his pnnnotion by a steady reversal 
of the nolicy of his illustrious predecessor in the See of 
Paris. One of his first acts was to condemn the Parisian use,” 
with its reformed lectioiiary and beautiful hymns, which Homo 
has long been vainly seeking to abolish, in acconlance witli her 
invotenile habit for some centuries past of coufuimding uniformity 
wiili unity. If we turn from the toreign to the Italian Coronals, 


in the CmM Cattolicay formerly clerk in a lawyer’s ofiice, who 
are mode Conlixuil Deacons. Tnore have been, we believe, vety 
fev. Jesuit (^aidinals, and the Founder of l^e Order expressly 
forbade his spiritual subiects to seek or acemt any oignity 
unless positivtdy commanued to do so by the Pope. But the 
services of the Civilti^ Cattofica requir^ recognition, though 
it is certainly rather an abrupt descent firom Bdlarmine to 
Tarquini. The four remaining Italian nominees aie better known, 
and nfipy be said fhirly enough to represent ** the stu^ that cardinals 
are made of.” Mgr. Falcinelli, of the Benedictine Order, exhibited 
patriotic tendenciM in his earlier life, when patriotism was the 
- %d|ffQfthe day at Borne. He has for some time hold the post of 
VO gt Vienna^ which he is to li%r. Oxeglia^ who. is 


to be mamd iiy Us ismetiiodity of tsBqffr^ im k tlusL. 

Lisbon. Mgr. FssnAV bom in 1S19, is to bi niolii. 
a strikingly bandsoBM^ but "a most pottto and 
man,” very fond of sockty, and a p a r ti wJ a r fovmma. 
the ladies; he is also something of a polftfas w i i DniB 
1868 he was Nando at Madrid, and ha diU tsMiMnll . 
the interests of Qneen Isabella and the Prince of the Aetoriaa, 
at Rome. The ket of the batch, Mar.. CUgii Bspal.Mnn^; 
at Paris, now aged six^-foor, is prmbly ne mpet^' wi^^ 
known. He was originally an officer in the GacrdKe bA. 
was persuaded by the Pope, who had token a foney to iiim> la- 
embrace the ecclesiastical career j and after holding the post cl friel 
secretary to the Nuncio at Madrid, and afterwards aarfiittitqf at 
Papal I^^te at the ooronation of the Emperor^A lex a nd a r ei 
Petersburg, he obtained the Paris nunciature. We may add that of 
the twelve new membm of the Sacred College, ten are made Cardi n al 
Priests and two Cardinal Deacons. No appointment has besn mado 
to any of the six Cardinal Bishoprics, two or three of which, In* 
eluding Cardinal Andreas, ar^ we believe, vacant, lliero is 
indeed a rumour of frresh appointments at £ts^, but so many 
previous reports of a similar J^d have been folsified by the events 
that we can only take it for what it may be worth. Nor ia them 
anything in the previous apj^intments of the present pontificate ts 
encoorage the expectation tnat a further numerical addition to the 
body of cardinals would add any fresh elements to the compositioa 
of the Conclave. 


FLORIN OR HALF-CROWN? 

A QUESTION has just been asked by the Master of the Mint 
which will probably give rise to a good deal of^ social ae 
well ciconomical controvci^. He has addressed a Circular to 
the bankers asking them whether they would prefer in fhturs to 
have only fiorins, or only half-crowns, or both florins and half* 
crowns together as at present. It is of course reasonable eummls 
that the lakers should in the first instance be requested to mw 
their opinion on a question an which they must be supposed to 
have a good deal of practical experience ; but it is obvious that the 
question nlfects all classes of the community, and that everybody 
has a right to be beard on it. To many p^ple it may seem a 
trivial matter, but in some of its aspects it touches society very 
dcMiply. The florin, it is true, is only a mushroom, upstart 
coin, which was never heard of till some twenty years back; 
still it has its group of supporters. There is no disputing 
about taste, and we believe that there ore reaUy people who 
think that a florin is a pleasing and handsome coin, and there 
are others who, irsthetics apart, find that there is a handiness in the 
sum which it represents. The hidf^rown comes of an old and 
highly connected family. Its abolition would be almost a break 
in the historical continuity of England; and it, too, has tro<m 
of friends who admire it for its beauty or convenience. We 
may therefore oxjHMJt a keen social contest on this subject, for 
which perhaps the Master of the Mint is hardly prepared. It is 
to be hi>ped that in answering his questions the bmikers will not 
give too narrow a meaning to the words public convenience.” 
fie requests that they will be good enough to weigh and reply 
to the following inquiries ; — ** Will it be more conducive to tlm 
public convenience that the present arrangements should oontinue, 
under which florins only are coined, and half-crowns gradually 
withdrawn from circulation ; or do you consider experience to have 
shown that half-crowns only should be coined and issued, with n 
view to the eventual withdrawal of the florin ; oi^ finally, is it 10* 
be assumed that both the half-crown and the florin now bold' 
established places in the circulatiou, and would it be desirable, 
Uierefore, tnat, concurrently with the issue of florins, the Mint 
should coin such a further number of half-crowns as may from 
time to time Ins required ? ” It will bo observed that in replyii^ 
to these qut^tions a good deal must necessarily turn on Vwt it 
mtont by public convenience”; and there is perhiq^ some' 
danger that it may be supposed to bo limited to a mere questioik 
of facility of counting. 

The last of the Master of the Mint's interrogatories may be readily 
answered. There may perhaps be room for aigunient as to whether 
it would be better to keep the half-crown or toe florin ; but almoil 
everybcxly, we imagine, will agree that the two togefbcr are aa- 
insufierable nuisance. There are a great many hasty, cMPwfesff 
p^ple in the world ; and there is prombly no subject on vrbleik 
disputes more frequently arise than as to whether a florin or halfi- 
crown has been passed from one person to another. It 1003^ bo 
incidentally remarked, as on interesting psychologioal fact, that ia 
any case of doubt the person who pays is almost invarialuy con^ 
dent that be handed over a half-crown, while the person who 
ceives the money is equally pesitive that it was the smalkr of 
two coins which was given to him. Many omisdenfioni persona 
are often highly irritated by a suspicion that th^ have reiJI^Ifiven 
the huger crin, ahhongh they are so much in doubt on the nsaltair 
riiatthey heaitale to challenge the assertion on the other ilia On 
the whme, then, it will probably be admitted that florins and h^ 
crowns ought not to exist together* Esch may etalm the^ririital 
privilege brooking no brother near his ihrm. Tlky saaeraUa 
each other too cloeely, and rtpieaant too near^ fheanM amoimty 
to bo in use at the same time* Their sfanihnkf ^ 

endless mislihm and meet unpleasant ce qtr ovmriau Oo 0 ar 
other, therefo^ must give way; and the question la, 'Wttldr 
•haU it beP Ine two pwcipaf qimUlifli of a ooiu muy hesaid 
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^dieemdeftil toeome peonle on oeooant of m wolgbt. It 
ii tod eAito tbet ftte abilBiifli ere mated in one Bam, end 
to to mdee eoneenlffqit to eenjr the amount in emaner piocee. 
file imeSito the oola the ^leater la the wear and tear; and thitH)* 
a^ faiQitmnj pieoea and au^pencee get vuni out much 
jwanmf tlbn ahimnga or hel^mowna. A flwn ia not very much 
mnee anbelantiel toan a ddUing^ and wean nearly aa toat ; and it 
to jtod aa oonvenient to (hoty two aeparatu ahillinga in one a purse 
oaneoltet aa a flarin. The half-crown aavoa the use of many sU* 
Meea^ It iaa good solid ooin, which wears weU. and is at tbo same 
tone han^ to carry. It ia possible that a florin might bo nuide 
bellardooicing) but as it iS| it is a mean, fiat, shabby coin, without 
chaiaeter and dignity ; and when we remember the omittetl 4fei 
ptN/tia and other ecandale of its birth, we cannot holn thinkii^ 
^t it would be no loes if it were suppree^ at once and lor ever. U 
to latooaaiUe to eay that it ie a convenience to anybody, btcnui^i), 
aa wre have ahillingi are in every way aa handy as a florin , 

and it b difficult to understand why it should ever have Iknmi m- 
toedneed. It b a bastard interloper in the family of British coins. 
We have^ some recollection that it was first brought forward 
In connexion with a mat scheme for revolutionizing the whole 
ooinage on the decimal system. New coins were to he in\ented, 
old vmues were to be changed. All nations were to be bi*ou/ht 
under the blessed dispensation of a uniform coinage; but no 
guanmtee was suggest^ for the honesty of the metal which might 
be coined b^ other countries. The result w'oiild probibly hn^ o 
be^— HMpecially as Uie little CiemisuprinripaUties were then stiil iu 
existence — e grand system of iutematfonal ** smashing.^ Ibe kindc^it 
thing that could be done for the decimal and other (‘oinago reform 
fimados would certainly bo to get rid of a coin which may jHulups 
still afford baneful encouragement to their meddlesome crtAchi ta. 
Take the half-crown, on the other hand. It is a respectable, baud* 
aomo piece of money, with a bold die and dignitim aspect. The 
modesty of its name is also prepossessing. It is not a sum to hii 
derobed, yet it b content to be called only balf-u-crown. K\pr\- 
booy knows the convenience of the odd sixpence, and how nnlh- 
rallv it takes its place in all sorts of recUonings. Withnut tho 
half-crown every payment of a sum contamiug an odd sixpoi.co 
would require the use of the sixpenny com. What a lot ot 
troublesome sixptmees we should have to bear ahout with us but 
for this haiid^ composite piee^^ ! Ihiglish tasuoty could hurdiv go 
on without it, auu if it were withdraw u there wuuhl piobabh 
be such an outcry that it would have to be sjieedily iv^tored. Vi 
the time of the change from the old calendat lu lh<» naw , brawling 
mobs used to follow the coaches of AlimsWrM, denuiiuliug ♦Mint* 
us back our eleven days,*’ of wliich tlioy faucied tlujv had somehow 
been robbed; and a simibr cry might now b) rnnunl on Lm’IiuH of 
our five sixpiMices in one piece, jf the Master of the Mint slumld be 
so misguided as to try to suppivss it. 

Apart from such questions as relate to the countin;^ and mrrv- 
ing of coin, there is another not loss important question as to tlie 
influence of coins in determining prices and standards of r«Mmmer.i> 
tion. The holf^rown. like the shilling, has left its mark on tiie 
general tariff of retail trade, and also on the scitle of cu'itomov 
mtuities. Books, fancy goods, and all starts of articles an jinT- 
duced so that thejjr nuiy bo sold for luilf-a-crown. Agnin, 
haif-OHUrown b a miiliar ibe f<ir a great variety of amnll 
services. It b a sum which is often given for small subscriptiuiw. 
At the jUresemt se^n the question ns to florins mid balf-ciowiiH 
is one or poculbr interest to a very bige body of people. It is ct»n- 
Cttvable that the florin may muster support on tht: sup;Hisition 
that, if the half-crown were alxilisUed, and the florin left mastei of 
the field, it would be necessary iu many instances to give only twf> 
shilUngs instead of two-and-slxpencei but this line of argumont 
is perlmps rather superficial. It may ne doubted whether the con- 
sequenoe of abolbhing half-crowns would not be mther the other 
way, to 01 two-ond-sixpence, people would have to pa}, 
not sixpence less, but sixpence more. It is bard to say what 
might not bo the eftect of a clianro of this kind on curnMit pt ires 
ana rates of payment. At first sieot half-a-crown may seem a moro 
extravagant com than the florin, but on reflection it will probably Ijo 
admittoa that the compromise between two shillings and three is 
osssrntisUy economical ; and it b on the whole much moro likely 
that, if the halfway piece were struck off, peoph* would b(» forced 
op anothto «tep than that they would he allowed peaceably to fall 
bsck on the lower one, OoUectiom in church ana charitable sub- 
scriptions might perhaps suitor; hut an importunate personality 
wotdd haw every chttce of securiim ^ additional shilling. It 
b wonderfol how much sometimes d^ds^on an accidental stand- 
point Bke the odd sixpence of faalf-a-crown, and if it were to b* 
ttmoted we might find that a eonsiderabto incream bad suddenly 
ha^Dmatoinemrsmaflea^^ The struggle between levelling 
^ and danm tte a philoecq^er, but 

^are eanbe li^ dtot^ to iJw loiig run leveUitm up would 
agny the dayt and thy jdiflpypfcaii ana other people would find 

fvwytl^ into eonsideradon, 
ica aaonct hdto totoUw tlmt toe aetotoa dfalirant^ b de^ 

OHtoesi^ OT toe hnUHvown* uA hcp^jlijiit ^ low iire 
Memtoelatoef toatiNMr,MH^^ totSder, 
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THE TREATlOa 

fTTOE new manager of Oovent Garden Titeatire hm gone HtoraUy 
A afield in search cf fVesh pantomisnlo tatonlLtoia iinth an entor* 
prise worthy of success he has produced fell five sheep upon the 
stage. Surveying the Christmas enterteinmsnta at the two mat 
theutres, wo find no feature so remarkable aa the regnSited 
wanderings of tbo little flock which lose, and myeieridiialy reaover, 
their taik The plot of Bsd iMtog JBeod shoera ingenuity to 
construction, and the pirns with which the dialogue ia inrerapaised 
are for tho most part harmless in so large a house. Cknialaeriim 
that the author b also msnager, he has shown oommendabla 
modmtioii iu allowing much that he has written to remain un- 
spe^ken. The siuv^ees of one of three pieces divpenda not upon 
verbal jokes, good or bad, but upon biuiiuess.'' ana especially upon 
au impressive first scene. The Wolfs den skilfully eombbos tlie 
comic wilU tho terrible, and our young fVieuds are likely to re- 
member the blue-coat boy and the lady's page who, with trembling 
limbs and windiil v isages’, are waiting their turn to be devoured by 
tlw wolf. He a^s Mrs. Wolf; — 

With two young unt what d‘yc moan io dl> f 

Wbv ain't t hoy Iwkod ? 

And she ansu'crs, with grim humour:— 

Docaniw thny'ro In a stow. 

Thu little wolves me nil iu binl except the oldest son, who has 
b«en allowinl to sit np until paF^ comes home. This scsiie of 
domretio happiness is disturbiHl by the entrance of tho Fox drresed 
as a lawyer, and carrving a blue bii^. Ho has taken reftm tn the 
cave to escape from fiuiiterA, and hopes he don’t intrude, ^le Wolf 
receives iiiiii p4)liiuly, introducers him to his wife, and remarks to 
himself that he never ate a fov iu all hb life. Tho FolU overhearing 
this, urure that a child iVom tho lartlcr would teudor 

eating, but the Wolf answeiw that he is sick of otUbMfii. Booiier 
or later the wicked bo vs and girls all come to him. Ho haa lately 
eaU'ii one for lying, another for playing truant, nuothor for dis- 
reH|)ect of parents; luid last week be ate one only nine years old 
who tastod disogruuahlv of tobicco siuoko. All the baa children 
he of coursi' devours, but he bt^iris to feel the neetl of a change of 
diet. The Fov suggests a plan for decoying Ued Hiding Hood 
into tho Woll's power, and promises iu the meantime to bring him 
JHimc Dill den *s goom*. The next scene represetifs a village, with 
a public-house and the Dame's school, liiirou Blustruin and his 
iiiiiitsiueii outer, and lein^sh themselves, and tlie dignitaries of the 
village itKpiest him to preside at an exauiiniition of tbs scliool 
ehildien W hile tins ih proceeding the Fox ascends to the roof of 
the Dames houst , luid with u rope catches her giHise, and makes 
4)fl with It, punued hv the MlhigiuH and hunisiueii. He takes 
itduge in a hollow oali, iind Ins tail IsMUg soi/od by an active 
villager, he cuts it oil iiiui iscojKS without it. Among his 
pursiieiH, who go iin»silv at a leiy iiUMlemte pace, is thociauder, 
wiMiiiiga white lint with a black hand, and preserving all the 
dtieneiia ol motiiinug iih a Ixuejiied hiisliand ought to do. Tho 
hiniteis roproiu’h eicli other lor the box's escape, and a desperate 
eornhst b>lweeii two oi tin m einis the scene. The (llowworiH 
(iliui, v^ith vvaUTlall and ia\e, in the next scene is much ap- 
plauded, and tiie hu4ine»>H that gisis on there is Huitable to 
the wild and terrific giandeur of the luteal ity. 'I'hu sheup enter 
first, cross a bndge, ilcscend a vvnidiug path, and disappear. Then 
comes the Fox, feeling much lighter than he used to do, and 
carrying a knife U> c iit off tlu' sin ep s tails. He goes off in pursuit 
of tnem, and the Dragon entois vomiting hro. Then comes on fiist 
lki-p«*ep, and afVrvMirds Hud Hiding Hood. These children are 
under tlio jiruU'ction of the \ lolet l^iieeii and other deitire of the 
place, hut nevertheless tho Wolf, guided by the Fox, seizes IW 
Uidiiig Hood while she is asleep, and ih carrving her away when 
he IS met by a young knight ivlurmion, who fights with him. 
Meanwhile the Fox lias Ismui iwd/eil by the Dragon, wlio comes on 
w'hen he has noaily swallowed his vietini. We see only the Fox’s 
boots and the hjwer pail of lus Irousers sticking out of the 
Dragon’s mouth, hut imei wauls the lox rips op4*ii the Dragons 
laid) with tliti kiiih' vvlindi lie hud brought to cut off the sheep h 
tails, and escapi's Jl»^ next kills, and is earrying off the Hiindur, 
but he iM caught by the villagers, and led in solemn pna'cssion to 
the gallows, fioin which liowevcr he oginu umcajm^s. The Wolf 
now performs that part of the drama which is iniriilmr m every 
imrsery. il»* kinx ks at Dame Durden's d<K)r, wearing a red cloak, 
and umtnliiig n child's voi< >*. Hhe a<lniita him, and he killn and 
eats her, and then lies down iu her bed, and avvaits the arrival of 
her gniuddnugiiter. The trick siiccfH^ds, and Him! Hiding Hood b 
Hctually ill his jaws, when the yillagers and huntsmen enter* 
deliver the miirK,ent, aud execute justice on the guilty. A mnd 
tnuisformatiou M'enu tollows, aud then the harlequinada, which b 
of the uMUil character. A perfonuing dog displays only too much 
intelii^ce, for he omits to attack the Wolf when that most 
suspicious looking cbaiach^r appears on Dame Durden's prembre, 
ana waits quietly in hb box until tlie iiioineut arrives for him to 
seize tho Fox by the place where bis tail used to be. 

Neither of the great theatres dbpbys any pariioular talent in 
perfomuuice, but we think the psntoinime at Oovent Hardtui mom 
ingeniously cofustructed than tlwi of Drury Lane, where, to borrow 
(me of the author's jokes, there to nothing out of the ooniinoa 
except the nuiahroom in which toirire lurit. Jo The Msrry 
Tales of the Wise Hen df<V>tham ** the inerrijiient b almost eqiisllr 
hard to discover with the wisdote* Tho viltognrs of (iotham Icvik 
Ire oeedtoe in biindtoe of bay, and latoe a hedge to shot in the 
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cu€Jkk>i md roll cheotes down tiie hill to Nottingliim auurhet, mid 
httUd a boat ood go to mmi in it Aoecirdiiii^ to renewble tradition, 
withootpioducing adt remarkable tmaoon amoijig the audieiiee. 
Brinoa of too furtunate lalaada, dimiaed aa Tom Tucker, a 
tmirdling artkan, and Prmceia Fo|)|iet of Cockaigxie, and herltc^al 
Fatbar, are ohomcten which occur in evorv burlMM|iie. The veteran 
author Juu» done his beat with on uofrukfiil aalject, and he avoids 
the atrocioDS puns wluoh other wziiors seem to mistake for wit 
But when the three wise men, after they have been wrecked, 
mnark^ 

Had our boat bean atronger, 

Ho doubt our atay would have been much longer, 

WB IM that it ia aometimoa justifiable to aend an unscaworthy 
ship to aea. The aayhigs and doings of the men of Gotham, oiihcxr 
on fand or water, liave no visiblo connojLirm with the adventures, 
anch aa they are, of the Prince and Princfiw, who are changed by 
mam to childreD, and in that state loanis Iciisons which are 
usmiil when they regain their proper age and stature. The title 
of Jack in tA0 Box is joatified by clever junijting and tumbling, 
which might with equal propriety be introduced into any panto- 
mime whatever. Even nursery tales may make us wiwa/* but 
it is hardly to seek wisdom that wo go to the theatre iu the 
Ohristmas holidays. As two managers havo a practical monopoly 
of pantomimes, it du<iS not perhaps gi'mtly matter so long tut 
children are amused whether their parents and friends arc luoro 
or less bored. We merely remark, therefore, tlmt the Drury Lane 
entertainment is par^cularly diwiry. 

The dramatic version of Dwnhey and Son at the Globe Tlicatro 
may perhaps mtify the thoroughgoing iidTuircrs of Dickens, and 
eveiyDody wifi admit that the character of Oaptain Cuttle is acted 
to perfection. As regards Mi*, and Mrs. Dombey and Mr. Carker no 
acting could, possibly make these personages interesting, and there- 
I'ovo it is ik^Mnapach toMr.Montagues company that they fail. The 
scenes of thtl^Hy have no more comiexioii with one anothiT than 
the voyage <rf the men of Gotham has with the adventurt^s of Princt^ 
Felix in the pantomime. A more successful attonipt in working 
metal from the same mine has been made at the Gaiety Theatre, where 
the Batilo q/* Life nfl'ords Mr. Toole a sufiicient opportunity to 
aiuiiso the uudienct^ in his peculiar way. There is a slight thrtmd 
of story rtnming through the set^nes of this play, but m’obably 
nobody iu the theatre cares fVn* that part of it iVom wliich Mr. 
Toole M absent. All the company, however, do their best with the 
materials provided for them, and Mr. Lionel Brough in par- 
ticular dwerves credit for undertaking tlie small part of a 
country lawyer, which does not oven allow him an oppor- 
tunity of standing on his b«id, TJie burlesque of Neitmie | 
at the Strand Theatre may bo rwoniinondod to those persons 
who require a little relaxation after the labour of taking cuildren 
to a pantomime. There is soinething int'sistibly comic in the 
notion of a young gentleman cngagt‘d to two young ladies who 
happen to live next door, and endeavouring to take lunch simitl- 
taneouaty with both the expectant fath<*i*M-in-hiw. Thoi'e is an 
excellent scene at a seaside hotel, where lliis young gcntleiiinn, being 
already ouga^l to No. i (who is tall), indulges in a moonlight 
flirtation with No. 2 (who is short), and under terror of her mili- 
tary papa, pwipoecs to her, and is arct'ptod. 'Iliero is another 
excellent scone at the Town Hall, where two Avedding pm*tie», in- 
cluding only one bridegroom, re<]|uiro various functionaries, 
and among them the County Court Judge, to perf<»iin n 
civil marriiigo, and the irascibh) parent of tho short girl 
nearly gtjts committed for conteini)! of Court. Tho baro 
recital of these advontures has in it. a certain amount of 
fun, whereas w© can say nothing of tho burlesque of Don Oiomnni 
at tie Gaiety, except that Mr. Tool© is in it, and ho is what ho 
alvfays is — somotimes irresistibly droll and sometimes intolerably 
tedious. A philosopber might illustrate the vnluo of carefully 
formed mental habits, by remarking that you may bring yourself 
fdways to laugh at a particular actor, however dull the piece in 
wliitm he apjieftTs. But it is not Mr. Toole's fauH that he is not 
better supplied with characters, and he fully desen^es tho popularity 
wbiob he enjop. 


REVIEWS. 


LOCKYEK’S SOIAU PHYSICa* 

I N the djecovpries of late years that specially refer to the eun so 
important a part has been played by Mr. Lockyer that this book 
win doubtless w received with eagerness by the scientific public, 
who will expect to And it as eompiehensivo and authoritative as a 
treatise written by a thoroughly comjpetent speciaUst on his favourite 
Sttbjeot should be. The matter it contains is so valuable tlmt 
that few will regret having purchased it, but nevertheless it illus* 
tmtes the defects that may be expeoted to exist in a work written 
upon a branch of seienco which is in a state of rapid development lij 
one of those who ore prominently working at it. The disooveries 
liiomtlee^eoimectea with the wrltetk name are treated at great 
ot^er parts of thesubjeet ivceivo only oursory trea^> 
mettt itoBOver,theauthorseldmtn>ublcs himself to aecorsthe 
wibA moat phUoscqpbieal amugenient, begrudging, no doubt, 
"time ^Qiat he would otbsor^viae have to taka ftoxn bk favourite 
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pursuit. Some tifO-lUrds of the volame ooosiri M 

artides and laotum diffase in style end In 

pieced together wi^ a fbw abort diqflm 
of making tho aoeoitot a continuons one. T!he m am iB fcr df Aa 
book consists of reprints, with notes, of the origind 
tributed by Mr. Loekyer ^one or in oonjonotion wltB qfl wk Q jea 
tho Iloyal Society and the Frendi Academy. Thees m 
acceptable, and we trust that other spedahsia vdD lEl 

IxiciWer's exaniple, oven before their onginal pa pe ss me sgflIdMt 
to fill a voluxuo ; for in no mors eflectual way oea sound irieidllll^ 
knowledge be difliused timn by rendering such papeiu iipemriMs.jib 
the scientiiic pubUo generally, austaad of confining them toadhesan 
few. • 

The history of niectrum analysis is so dosoly bound 1^ w^ 
that of solar physics that Mr. Lockyer has wisdy roftalnefl Mfm 
restricting his notices of it to those parts which relate to ecwr 
phenomena alone. Had ho done so, tho completeness of theaqponitt 
which he gives of it would havo sufiored senoudy, while he wmfia 
have saved but little space in return, inasmuch as near^ aO the 
discoveries in spectrum analysis have either been made m dbeot 
connexion with solar observwtioas, or have received from there 
their most striking illustrations. And this has led to imwrikCt 
notions of its nature and scojpe. Considered from a philoscphkil 
point of view, spectrum anah'sis is an exact analysis by means of 
colour, and has crystallography for its closest analo^e. if we 
except the os yet undevoluped sound-analysia of HennhOlx. 
Tho one is an exact foiTu-analysis, the other an exact cdloiff^ 
analysis. From time immemorim men have recognised sabstonesfr 
by the shape of the iragments in which they are usually found,; 
but such doterminatiouB were m all cases finally dependent on the 
judgment of the observer until the discovery of the laws Uf 
cry&tallogra}>hy. Indeed up to that tune it must have semed 
hopeless to render them exact and scientific ; for, so long as the 
fonuB which a suliMtanc© could assume were regarded as oontimi’- 
ouely varying, and thcivforo iuiiuite, they appeared to admit of no 
tabulation or certain recognition. All was chiuiged as soon os it 
was disroverc^d that each substance would assume one fonn alone 
providcil that, during tho act of choosing its shape, it was pro- 
tected from external intluences, and left fi*ee to obey the 
gentle but definite guidance of its own molecular forces— as, 
for instance, bv its particles being bold suspended at the 
time ill a state c)f solution. Thenceforward it was only neoassary 
to obser\e and record the facet-angles of the crystals of a .sufi- 
staiice to render its sulisofjuent recognition ceHain. Just so 
is it with Colour. So long as the particles that emit tho light are 
under thoj>o conditions of coxn|iArativu restraint wdiich ore known as 
tho solid and liquid states, we find the light omitted to be a mix- 
ture of lights or all ccjlours. But when the particles are iriie to 
move ill Hccurdance with their own special uiolecuhur character- 
istics in virtue of being in the ^seous state, they send forth certain 
definite kinds of light alono. rrovided, then, that these separate 
kinds of light cun be scientifically recoguixed, the problam oC 
rcH?ogiiiziug substances wdth scientific certain tv by means the 
colour of the light they emit is solved. The difficulty Ihat 
here arises has no analogue in the case of analysis by form. 
Fvery one knows what form is, and how the shape of oiystals 
must bo ineusuivd ; but a scientific definition of colour does not 
inuuediahdy pivscuit itself, and bad therefore to be diacovared; 
in other words, the discrete colours of tho light from gisaoua 
bodies must be connected Avith discrete quantities capable of 
observation. Though he little suspected to what his axscoveiy 
would lead, Newton must be considered as liaving taken the fiM 
step in founding a colour-analyeuB Avhen ho rendered poieibla the 
identification of any iinrticnlar kind of homogeneous light by 
uunuunciug that lignts which differ in colour differ in mfisuigi- 
biliiy,*’ a law which reduced the determination of colour to a 
measuremorit of refraugibilitv — i.c. to the measuremont of asutti^ 
rical quantity. But the discovery which was simultaneonslly 
announced bv him of the compound character of the sdar 
beam seemed to make yet more remote the probability that 
an exact colour-analysis would over be arrived at, since it 
' showed that colours the most simple might be due to a ]nixtiiae.of 
every loud of homogeneous light. Even had it occurred to Ai/b 
scientific men of those times that difleiently colouxod ho&ssttnat 
have spectra differiug from each other in the relative intensity at 
their various parts, tho problem would have been no noarsr solu- 
tion ; for it was reduced to quantitative mensuremeut of tha iur 
tensities of lights of various colours, and this has ever been fimud 
to present insuperable diffieultics. Progress recommenosB vsith 
tho discovery 01 the absence of light in definite parts of tha sofair 
ape^um, wnioh, indicating as it did discrete aim not cofltiiUKMls 
vaiiatiim, ^pointed at once to causes distinct in Jdiid swA 
merely in mtanaity, and to qualitative not auantitativa dsfisoniftte* 
tions. Advance was now rapid. Kirchon and Bunsen iiitewtt 
gated the spectra of the elements, showed that the pssssocu ^ 
characteristic bonds indicated coodosivdy the preaauce of 
stance in an iaoandesoent gaseous state, and demoDSteated dhsmil^ 
the axistenos of severe! of our bsit hnown metek io llte aekr 
atmoiqphere. Th^ have eimred Oeirinr tim 
the inventoBB Of this wondesnu ooleiiiHnud^yns) but' Jt k a 
fimtion to us>aa Siiglkfanien to Iteaw tha^ te te aa » 
cxirned. noifaster j^kas had them in ril thssajpiBiRte 

by no lew a period then seven yean. Aa apoeh iblbwad isi wiildi 
carefu!^ observers were dSefly a^sd to apy^lbe ndwliistrttiiMttte 
of invearigatioa to various oWurety'iindanitood phenomena^ and it- 
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SittnediKf 


SSS^ «r^e» ftom Wm tluirtiig^witji JauM tbo 

IPpS^ htcmM tito iiittAad of -alK 

''jMnr- ttti'' dwra mt' tb» adg« of' ivUlMwl 

SM^r^ doMidiM t^tMn Hm intenMtr gim of t!ie 

ipHlIbmNaiO out off Atnii o* bf UKo intemiciitloii w tlie moon. 

tm to l»ep a comtimt wateh on tira Btnpendtmo 
jmjnnthiirii ivbich am ovw ming on in the lowor puta of fno aun^s 
illlmfS/Stinf tiid liM ikmi wbtod ua with the idea of floBraa a 
illldBlmd tiiousand mtlBB in lengt^i luorliig al of forty 

a aecond. And it irould worn that in the future we shaU he 
4ilb todhaanre the edge of the atm with ret greatt^ ease, fttt Mr. 
fl e ah roehe haa succeed^ in cutting off the light of the photoapheie 
bgp the iotaipoaition of a diac, eo that the whole of tne chrumo- 
an^ it would appear were tlio aun in a 

<ftiDadn itate of total eclipee, 

its original fbnn epe^rum analyeis deals only with elemental 
Imdiaa m a gaaeoua, ineandeacent state, or with eurh corapouuda as 
fMOk he brought into that atate without being reaolred into their 
MUnohMit elemente, iuat aa oryataiiography treats only of such 
gdhmoaa aa am capable of bdug made to aasume the crystalline 
faMn. ibia would of course sadly limit the applicability of 
syastrom inaWsis, since but few compound bodies can stand the 
hMtarinaMMh Mcence, while others are so near the line that the 
presence b their spectra of the lines characteristic of their com- 
ponent elements together with othota that seem peculiar to the 
oompound is supposed to indicate partial dissociation. But the 
HJffrdid diacoyery of the theory of exchanges (due iiulopendeutly 
t0 SSbohoffand rrofcssor Balfour Stewart) tangiit physicists that 
yapDur eoldar than a luminous body would absorb from its light those 
kMH of Irnmnous vibmtions which it would itself have been seen 
toghm forth had it been hotter. Ibc most familiar example of this 
nsnua^ls is the well-known iihenometiou of tho revei'sal of the 
fiasain the solar ^naetrum ; the linos cliaracteristic pf tho elements 
Sllat we can detect in the sun appear us dark Ibes on an otherwis** j 
etmtbuotts apeetrum, showing that wo are viewing n denM) luminous 
body through a veil of coolm* vapour in which tiuee sub- 
stances exist. But the chief theoretical value of tho discover}' 
is that it enables us to bring within the reach of the new 
analysis all bodies that exist in a state of vapour, whether they are 
cc^nle of standing a high temperature nr not, since it allows us 
to substitute for the observation of the light given off by incan- 
descent vapoiu? tho observation of that ubsorlKnl by the cool 
vapour when ordinary light is passed through it, A further ex- 
tension of a most intcreMting kind is due to Protessfir Htokos. lie 
has shown that certain substances (among which is cruorinc, the 
colourbg matter of the blood), if placed in tho path of white light, 
absorb imm it — not deffiute kinds light, oa is tlm case with 
vanotirs— but all the kinds of light whose refrangibilities (nr 
colours) lie between certain definite limits, and thus they produce 
definite broad chirk binds on tho spectrum. To piirallel this in 
our form-analysis would bo difficult ; for, as we ha> e seen, crystal- 
lography deals only with discrete forms, and not with forms that 
vaiy eontbuoualy between dcfiniti} limits, it rts^'inblcs most 
naai^lhe motbod so largely used by food analysers, in whicJi 
they exanrins the suspected article under tho micr<>w'op«), aiul dc- 
tanoine the natun^ of tiie substanci's ))reHcnt in the mixture 
from the general chai'Ocb'ristics of the surface and slmpo id* tlie 
particles. Indeed tho spoctrow'opo might justly Ih« called a colour 


tba«li|a of biiMiaiid^Vbo natural %mliffoatipiia of the oblOi^ 
thUtwumutigivu imatt hows of 

AtbuirtK it 

OQgaum o^(iialhpr of iutenailg wlwa lagktt ora of Ibo oiNiia oobtori 
buatliBvifyifipMaia uiimMibti *0 
wbimanjpiMd tolSfbteof dl0b^^ . ' 

It iaffiMi to Mr. Xoeliyov that wo hvm any pmf^oC 
this iiiaapaioblo difleui^. Wo had MOvhjH^ idMM 
to him for analogous diaooviiilos. In eoujnnolian with IK 
f^onkbadt ho idiowod that tho dotaQi of dbwon ti iiiiout motra 
dopoiuL on odmr oimimstancoa Bum tbo fubboibM wluMobs^ 
dweeuos ptoduoM thorn. If tho presgureof thoiropoor in iiMunwad» 
tho hnoobroadon out, and if tho tamilty is oxtronne^ oottM) of tho 
Itnoo disappear. Bomo sulwUimio hayo iW found to haOo diith^ 
apcctan according to the qiroumstanoas under which titay ovoibmiod^ 
just as carbon haa two distinct cryetallins fonun. Not, tho vary 
laution of the incondesceut fpis shows itsolf in the dispbeomoot or 
thickening of tho linos of the spactruin, enabling u# to oaBmoto tho 
ummaginablo velocity of the sclav (n^onw. Valua^ as these 
reiulu arc, they palo in importance before Mr. Lockyerh latent &- 
coyery, that certain UnoH will disappear from tlm sobotiuai of a 
substance if tlicm are uTosent tho vapours of otbar sunitaiioos in a 
cHitain proportion, such result Imd been shadowed forth 

by Mr. Huggins's dSscovery that tho spectra of tho pUmo- 
tiury nobttlie showed one of the lines of nitrogen but not 
the othere— ^ phenomenon which was at tirst suppoiod to 
show that nitr^^n is a oompound body, or that eownlcai 
spa^ is capable of stdective aosorptionu if it ia found that 
diff'ensnt ob^rvers n^ee closely an to tJie conditions under which 
the less penuatient Uneo disappear, and if those conditioiw are so 
fnr iudepeudent of temperature tliat they can be mads to give us 
definite results aa to tho relative density of tho vaiioua va^urs 
pixxscnt. then will quantitative spectrum analysis be a powimiity, 
and will doubtless eupplont other metlmds in tho case of the 
analysis of certain kinds of inorganic mixtures, such aa alloys ; and 
I Mr. Lockver will then deserve to have his namo Jpooiatim wbh 
I those of Stokes, Kirchuff', and Bunsen, as one of Cbc inventors of 
spectrum analysis. 


CX)NSTAflLK AND Ilt.S COKB K.SPON rUCXT8.t 


A BOHIBALI) constable, the publisher of the EtUnhurah 
liiimWf the proimuer of the EiuyvloffoidM ifrt^mtismr, the 
I projector of ConAiahlvs Maffazitw, tho friimd, mlviser, end main 
support of the author of W^aot^rh^y and Mr. OJoustalde's nunmrour* 
corrospomh'ms — tho croam of a generation of interesting men 
nnd women now gouo iroin among u« — tliose are the stihjoctH 
I of this im|Kirl(int tuomuir. Mr. Constable's life is a ^oti 
I instance, to bo udeied to many others, of a Scotchman wkmmt 
help or isitronago of nny kind sueCHHliiig in tlie world by kis 
own e.iilorju'iHu ami jmigimmt. Me was born nearly a lumdiud 
years agr), on the 341)1 of hebruary, 1 774, at Canibee, in the 
county of j*'ire, and, like %o ninny of his Ofiuntrymou who liave 
done Homething in the world, was educateil at the urdinary 
parish sehool. At tlie age of fourtcH^n he was apprsnticiNt to a 
Ifooksdler in rkliobuigh ; at tw( 3 iiiy-une lie whs iniirrUid, and higi 
begun btisim^s in a hiiuiU way im his own iu*coiint. His wife’s 
lather, David WiliiiHni, a priuU'r, gave his son-iu-law books of the 
value of 300/., and he bommed a sum of 1 50/. in addltkin. With 
this Utile fortune he Htaried a shop at the Cross, in the Old Town 
of Kdinbiirgh. lie priulod a sale (mtslogue of his sUn'^k of books, 
Slid, to diMtinguish his plnoe of business fr<nu the cLeeukiiing 
libraries whicli 8iin'oimdf>d him, he inscribed over the dour 
**Hcarcc Old ikmlm"*, aud tliis inueription his brothcr^trades- 
mon, thu owners doubtless of tho circulating Ubmriee in qwMtion, 
intcr))roted, with a limnour not altogether free from urofrs- 
Hional icalouny, into ’'Scarce o’ Books.*’ But^ho young boolcsaUer 
succeoded. His f^hop hccauic thu resort of tho literary men of the 
town that was kyinuing to arrogate to itself the title and conceits of 
the Modem Athens *' ; and his sale catalo|(ues, improving and ex- 
panding year by yisu', brought him into notice, and into oonespond- 
ence with leading lK)ok-ooll(^tois of tbecouotiy. lie became a pub- 
Usher in 1795 ; his lirst publication, to which, however, he hou tlu' 
discretion not to affix hi- name, being a piuiiphJct by a Htudeiit of 
dirinity, entitled “ Anwid^tes of the halse Messias." Tlie first 
payment tliut he inaile In ;ui author won a Huin of from 30/. to 30/., 
which he )>aid to Mr. Dal/.eil for editing some fragments of Hcot- 
tish History — a iiiod<>st bi^ginuiug for a man who a' few years 
later W'HH paying twenty guineas a shoot to EtfMunjh lieviewons, 
one thousiuid giiiiioas lor 11 poem by an almost unknown bard, a 
couple of thousand p(iiiuds for two philosophical disaertationa from 
phiiosiiphers of not the highimt orthir for his EncychmiedU, and 
fifteen hundred |)oui]ds for editing the works of an iuiijriish ofaisic. 
Mis first purchase of a copyright was a volume of Ihmomm 
I one Dr. Krskine, for which paid 1 00/. Of thisadventuse be gsva 
a share to aniither publishei^ iinding it cunv«»uuKit/’ aa ha says, 
divide the risk, and as 1 foU at the time that hia name would 
add respectability to the tiUe-page.'' In 1^23, three yaam before 
tho crash came which ruined the firm of Constable and Ct>. ond 
killed the subject of this Memoir, he had paid for his share of the 
€«pyrighto of tbs sum Of 22,5001., and 

•dfancsi to ilio amooat of lopooL nif ue for ^ worn of fiction ** 


miemcone, since it enables us to see the detail of the mixture of 
ritfts which to the eve produce but one geuerai effect of colour. 
&tdk is the power given to spectrum analysis by thew extensions 
of its range, that it seems probable that it could be mmle applicable 
to avast number of cases of analysis which iqe at present dealt with 
^ chemistn' alone, were it thought worth while (h) to diivolop it. 
Aa tilis field has us yet been but little cultivateil. Chemists nave 
taksn vary little interest in the development of the new analysis, 
traafciiig it as a branch of physics but remotely connected with 
fibeir own fecial worit. This apathy will seeni strange to out- 
aUbra who know that moat of tho poblems of chemistiy are 
probknna of analysis, and who apprwiate how powerful the new 
iDflftflod' of analyms might be made if sufficient labour weroex- 
peitded on it. imt tho &ct is that chemistiy has passed through 
ike fitogn in whidi it lacked teste for determining the presence or 
•kience of particular sabetaiice^ and though its metluMls of analysis 
•HE Ibkouir under the defoet (from which colour-analysis is free) 
ofi meodiiig by repeated trUds and finlures until all the 
nuamle eieee are exhausted, yet the methods are seldom 
inforior ik readiness of application to those of the spectrum 
ipniyiis. In the gencM advance of science from tho 
deStnniMiaii of general relations to that of exact quantitative 
roMons, diemisiay has not foiled to participate ; and oil 
Iks none ser^ anilytieal probfoms Uiat perplex our chemists at 
Iks pMeut tune axe of the iietuse of quaiEtitativo dotenuinations. 
ArnEfami^Nictr^ hare sdtborto been powerless to 

Bwn WWW wer» mmm to Mhr* in » deftnite coanexion 
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•till uqIm. tiunigh existing in the author*! mind* In iSoa he 
waf iiiifl^oQ hy Sydney Smi&i Jei&ey, and the otb«r p^jecton of 
the BiUturgh JUview aa their publisher, and about thia thne also, or 
a couple of yean earlier, he had made the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott, where or in what manner does not dlatinctly appear. 
The earliest record of their comspondence it a letter from Scott to 
Oonatable In iSoo, and from that time, till the ruin of the firm 
in 1826, the corroepoudence is kept up with little interruption. On 
the diasolution of the firm of Oonataole and Oo., Scott elected to 
contiime hialitorary connexion with Mr. CoDatable*a former partner, 
and not with Mr. Constable himself; and although from that time 
until the death of the latter in July 1827 the intercourse was not 
80 friendly as it had been in the prosp^us days, the intimacy waa 
raaintainM, and both author and publisher appear to have enter- 
tained for each other warm feelii^ of regard till the very end. 

Such is an outline of Archi^ld Ounstable^s life. * Hut the 
interest of the Memoir centres aa much upon the lives and cImi- 
racters of his corref^iidenta, as shown by their letters to him, as 
i^n his own life. Throughout the three large volumes of which 
the book consists Constable remains in the background, lie 
appears to have preserved nearly all the letters which ho received 
from any person of the smallest importance, but of his own letters 
there are comparatively few extant. Such as are here published 
show him to have been a man of self-reliance, enterpnsu, judg- 
ment, and some geniality — a helpful rather than a popular man. 
But, if not popular in the sense in which his partner, Hunter, was 
popular, he was popular in this sense — that he was the first pub- 
lisher who trusted to public opinion for support rather than to 
private patronage, and he introduced the policy of paying his 
contributors and clients on a fumlo of liberality which, nioro than 
liny other single cause, has given dignity and respectability to a 
profession of letters. 

• Ilia correspondents were numerous, and some of them di^iin- 
guished. Ixdters hitherto unpublished from Hyduey Hniitli, 
Gidwin, Jeffrey, Lockhart, and Sir AValtor Scott, among others 
of lesBi^r notoi^ft^^not fail to arrest attention. Such letter will 
be read by nmn^* who might pass over geuial lucubrations from 
an unknown Forfarsbire lairu, or cynical coiiipbiiiits <»f uitap- i 
preciatod genius from a libmrian in the family of Bruce the Abvs- 1 
sinian traveller, even if he did occupy the position of being one I 
of “ the two givatest linguists of Britain, two of the greatest lin- 
guists tho world Ims over known ” — a position which the author of | 
this book, with a hasty disenmiuation that ill-natured ^K^ople might 
call provincial, clainm for him; tlio otlier “greatest Jingiiist” j 
beiiif^ John Leyden, of whoao cxiHlcnce we fuar very few of the 
uninitiated south of the Tweed have e\er heard. 

But the minor liiniiiiarieH of lliis scl<‘Ct circle sliduld uat 
be dismissed suiiirimrily. *Joo many of them arc introduced 
into tho Memoir, which would lia\e liecn more etrecti\e, aiul more 
extensively read out of Scotland, if it had been curtailed one-lialf, 
and if that half had been more sYaimetncally arranged. But 
the letters from some of them are n(»t iincntertaiuiiig. 'I’Iioh* from 
Mr. Hunter, who for tlie wn'en m().?t nrospcroiun vearM of the 
firm w'aa an active partner, are pt'rhaps tlic hest. Througii tlnun 
a curious insight into tin^ nmnnei*s and customs of Scol<’h 
county society in tlie end of tho last and beginning of the present 
century is given; and very ivmarkable manners and customs to 
Hobor-inindod men of the present day they appear to ha\e been. 
Bi'cchinOoetluytlic residence of Mr. Maule,nfterwunlB Lord Punmiirc, 
is the scene of most of tho exploits it‘cordo<l, thougli some of them 
come oiF at ICskinount, Mi*. Hunters place. High living and hard 
drinking were tho order of the dav, and the man who draul; the 
hardest without being “ p<nmded*’ (h'orfarsliire for drunk and in- 
capable) in the dining-room or nHele.sfl next day, was most highly 
esteemed in the select cutevio and worthy of ouiuhaion ; — 

Our turtlci dinner [ llnntcr hmvs] tin nod out iidinirahly well. (Juihiiiu was 
dclighteil; never sinv ^miythiii;;' boltiT drt'.ssfd. Hlai'Uivolt, tiu' cook, got 
vast recoinmoudHthms. 1 cut a distinguiHliod llgiiro ; nto so\fU phitos of 
calipash, and two of onlipiv, bosidos ohiuit tluvo of tlio linv. liad four 
kincui of Madeira, and clnret till Imlf-pust eleven. . . . .lolin Clerk, Sir 
SViUiam Fettes, &e., were there in groat foree. Yestoniny ]»leiity ot venison 
audmooifowl at HaggartV, with ivd elinnipagno, luM’kj vintii^* 1727, and 
excellent claret till hulf-past ten with Sir A. i>on, MuitlHiul, iS;c. 


1 uosiuiy tney na«x a ocvti or a ^ at tLsanioont, expi 
entertained us, with Haule, hkene, the Mifior, and Marry, 
luimieli of venison, 8 cc. YeHtordny they gave a grand dim 
. . . This wc must have gone to, which would have 


never do to ovremliT. They Mtagieatdaol too 

the ce n e eq ue nc a to Mr stemoelis ^vo tiMlMy toe I ffle o fad iifLm 

coome. 

Soma days aftarvmidB we are glad to boar fM " Mr. LoagOM 1 » 
now greatly betteri but still a little ioft» end sot quite im frott 
complaiuts.** But oa tho 22Dd of October Mr. UbiigmiiL writes 
from Loudon, where he arrived ** saib end w^” and thanWiil Iw 
the attention paid him in Scotland, particularly the fidendah^ of 
h£r. Ifunter dmng our journey to the North.”^ Two years later, 
in 1806, Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle Street &me, was su^ 
jeerteii to a similar ordeal. By good luck he and Mr. Hunter 
arrived at btokmount one dav later than they were expected, 
otherwise that enterprising publieher e existence x^ht have been 
cut short : — 

fhi Tuesday they hod a devil of a at Eskmoun't, expecting to have 

.. . ... j T. — ^ fiMiww 

inner at Brechin. 
^ have finished poor 

Murray. 

The H.iilic [i.e. Mr. Hunter*/i respected father! arrived in good time at 
home. \'u:‘y decent, and w'u all went to bed. Between one and tieo in the 
iiiuriiing, however, the liouse was alarmed with tallyjioeing, hunting eonga, 
A<‘., occa;«ioned by Maule*M arrival Jor me ; so tlicre was nothing tor it but 
riMiig mid putting on our clotiies. J got Murray excused, however, so that 
he hfis iiitberto escaped, 1 came here fto Brechin Castle! with them, 
when* we hud non at tiic rial champagne. How long it lasted 1 do not knowj 
only 1 Wits afraid they would have finished me, though 1 started (totht ana 
they had licen at it sfiice dinner of course. 

Mr. Munay's respite was but brief: — 

Wo had a inoMt dreadful clay at Brechin CastJe that day 1 wrote to you ; one 
of the iiio-^t awful ever known even in that hou.se. Wiiat tidnkyou of leveii 
of iH drinking tliirtv-ono Ijcd lies of red champagne, besides Burgundy, three 
bottlox of Madeira, Ac.? Nino l)ot ties were drunk by us oiler Maule was 
pounded (he bad l>een living a terrilile life for throe weeks preceding), and 
of all Murray eontii veil to take his share. How ho gut it over, Qod 
knows ; but lie )iii‘n hiiue paid fur it very dearly. Ho was himself principally 
to bJaiiie, having been ra.sli as to throw out a challenge to tho Scots ftom 
the KngliHliinen, in wliieh tie was cneuuntennl, as you inaysupposo. He has 
since Ikvii c'lose at Kskinouiit, very uiiweli ; but ycHterday 1 got him 
phvsickiHi, and to-duy we diiio with Major Kuinsay, from which God send ua 
happy deliveranc'e. I'o-morrow i\e go to tho^Beef-steak (!lub and l»aU 
at Forfar, and to Baluumuoii [the seenu of Mr. Loiiguian*s disaster] on 
SaturduN . 

Ft»r t‘cmie duyfl nftvr tUoBo fo8ti\hi(\‘i Mr, Miiii’ay citlier would 
not “couu) to table/' or “went I0 the drawing-room, and so 
csciiped," or “ drank about nno-lhird of what tho others did, or by 
one de\u*e or aiiolber Hiioceeded in surviving the hospitalities 
lavished on liim without Indiig absolutely disgraced by his absti- 
iH'iur. ilul, like Mr. Longman, he left but a sorry character behind 
him : — 

It ix rurioiix fxay.’. Mr Hunter) how ill the Angus nir agrce.s with these 
f.Niekiiej.-. 1 (li> not know liow to aeeoiint for it. Perhup;^ you should not 
buv too niiieli about it, lest M. sliould tiiiuk we Iniigli at their weaknesses. 

Tho problem of Knglniur.s weakness n» thus e.xhibiled is always 
befor«* .Mr. Hunters mind, (bi a visit which he paid to London 
some time later ho is sorely perplexed hy it. But in the end ho 
aolvesit satisfactorily. He, declares himself shocked at tho 

horriblo gu/./.liiig of tlK“<o J.ondoncrs, and no drinking— a most unwholc- 
muiie plan .... 1 am now coinplidi'ly Ratislied that tho English have 


A lot of Scotchmon eating nine platefuls oacli of turtle, “ bi'side.*^ 
about three of the fins/’ aud drinlcing wich other into imWiliu, 
was doomed good fun. But the best fun was to get an I'jiglisii- 
raon among them and ruin his healtli aud happiness for a time, 
Ml*. Longman, for his sins, paid Mr. Hunter a visit in the autumn 
of 1804, and on Monday, tho 22nd of Wijptember, he and Mr. 
Iluntor dined at Brechin Castle and stayed lul night:— 

Maulo [wo quote Hunter's letter] was, as usual, very attentive. We 
had a strong party to dinnex, and a good drink till ti;n or so [tho dinner 
iiour in those days was generally four oV'lock], but nolwdv completely 
{Kiuudod ; Longman dhl very wvll. Yesteixlay w« went to BulnuniMn, ond 
stayed tliorc all night ; excellent grubbing tliero ns usual, with nhich our 
friends scorned well pleasod, and surprisoil afeu\ 

Ten days of plain living and high thinking carried on in thin 
fiuhion nearly ended the useful career of Mr. Longnmu, aud on tho 
third of Octob(>r wo find Mr. Hunter writing as follows to his 
partner in Edinburgh : — 

Mrs. Hunter has probably infumKMl you of Mr. Longinaii*8 illneos. . . . 
lie Wfia taken ill on 'Saturday. Next moniing be was niuoh worse, and we 
were at eiie time afraid he was in for a fever. He lay in lied all that dav, 
but next dio' greatly better, having starved himedf for a dav. On 
Mendsy he was still sick ; however, the ^ being fine, we made him rieo 
}hlm aato to Bekmount that night. There be is at present, mrnmina, 

J ladies taka the best care p^ble of him. These Englisheis wui ^ 


jui pruper I'.eniu.H or turn for tliat Kurt of thing [i.e. a good dinner! as wo have 
ill Seuiluml ; iiur even Souismen ^\hu have long dwelt in Faigfand. Thea 
are uU mmh nmrv tnki n vp tdnmt the vutimj Umn ulH)ut the drinking and ukt 
fun, yr. 

ImiiuMliiitcly after this pa-^^o Mr. Iluntor describes a “very 
ploa»uiit *’ dinner of fScotch dishes of which he partook ; — “ Sheepa 
liwids, barley broth, whisky out of shells {d la Ossian, I suppose), 
{Scotch cuUonw, i^c., &c., and abundance of nice oat-cakes witn the 
dessert.*’ The catalogue may perhaps explain a {Scotchman’s 
preference for the drinking. 

It would b* unfair to limiter’s jnemorv to leave the impres- 
sion thiit his life was spent in eating and drinkii^. These thmgs, 
jio doubt, formed one not unimportant part of it. But he by no 
means neglected his business, nor did it neglect him. He threw 
into it all his energy, intelligence, and cultivated taste both in lite- 
rnturo and art, and though he rmnaiued only seven yenrs in the 
business, he retii'ed with the talent which he had brought into it 
augmented tenfold. 

From one moi'o of Mr. Constable’s minor correspondents we 
shall fake a passage. It is fwm tho letters of our c;pical friend, 
llio great ftneiital linguist. The passage is descriptive of a very 
difibrent ttpo of Scotch character, and one that is more oomtopn 
in tlic present day than the convivial, though Scotland, to her 
glory be it said, is not \et bereft even of the latter type. This 
lottor is from Alexander Miurov, who became Professor of Orients! 
Languages in the University of Edmburgh, and describes the mode 
in which he acquiitxi a knowledge of the alphabet, and gensridly 
of his native lavage. Like many Scotohmen of soma dutinction, 
Murray was tho son of a shepherd. His early youth was spe^ in 
the wilds of Galloway, honlin^ sheep among the hills ahd fitlsiis 
that separate Ayrshire from Kirkcudbright, and he had eoip{lsM 
his nineteenth year before “bis genius secured for him a Bnal 
outgate from his native glen.” 

{!»oma time to autumn, 1781 [he aaya], my fiUhar bouglit a Catachtom tor 
me, ami liegan to totch me the alphabsC. Aa it was too good a bssk tortno 
to handle at all times, it was generally locked up, and thutol^toiit tbs 
winter, ilrew ths dgum of the letten tor ms in bis rHIbto ^ tbs 
board of on old wool card, with tbs black end Of on sxttog^Md BSil^ 
stem or root snatoSbed from the fiis* 1 toon toornsd sAm s lpbab stin Ibis 
way, ami became writer as yM as reader. 1 wtstotollb tbs toqnl and . 
brand ciHittoualfy i then tbs Citsebtom was pissaoUdUandto StosBlh sr 
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Hie tUid volume of thio Memoir ie the one to which English 
leedete will turn with meet intereeti ee it mores in tho truck of 
Usto^ mther than iu that of Scotch biography. It deals with 
the irieftione whkh existed between Sir ^^a]ter Scott, the 
Billeiitynee. end Oonetehle, end may be considered almost a 
•eiMSsatie and indopeddent work. The'object which Mr. Thomas 


man of donoer days by their own fooWolei they went hopUMy 
wrong; hut the ruhn wera usehil enough m twng the mmi ^ 
thoee who were bound by them. Addison vmaanexeenentiudgn oi 
the merite of Pope, ihoimh heUundemdgyWvoudjr when he tested 
Homer and Milton bv the rules laid down in la. Hoasuh treatise 
upon epic poctr>’. The science of criticism^ whenever it Ie oon- 
stitttled, will not simply abcdish the earUw rulee» but find a place 


•epaiatie and indopeddent work. The object which Mr. Thomas 
Constabl e haa in view in this volume is to refute the calumnies, 
either espreee or implied, with which Lockhart, in his desire to 
dear the character of Scott, bad blackened the reputation of his 
pnUisbeie. This is no place to weigh nicely and sift the difiereut 
partioleB of evidence in mvour of or against Lockhart's view of tho 
iMisIness relations of author and publisher, or in favour of or against 
those of Mr. Oonstable. Lockhart's Life maybe more readable 
than this Memoir, but it certainly is not more voracious. But 
what the verdict of posterity nuty be upon tlie matter we cannot 
preemne to prophesy. The impression left upon our mind after 
rea^ng through the long series of interesting but painful trans- 
actioxis--^the story of bills, luid discounts, and le<lgers, and 
renev^, and couuter-biUs and all the rest of it, and bankruptcy — 
is this, t^t while nothing worse than recklessness and ovorwtH^ning 
confidence in the inexhaustible wealth of tho great novelisrs 
fcreative genius can bi urged against any of tlie parties concernod, 
there is evidence sufilcieut to show that Scott, Oonstable, and 
the Banality nes each worked from tho beginning, though un- 
consciously, to biing about tho ruin which ultimately enveloped 
them all. 


MASTEU 8PIK1TS.* 

f pHE title Afast^r JSpirita includes a variety of Mr. Buchanan's 
** lighter and more generally interesting contributions to 

S eriodicalliterfiture." The chief MiuiterSpirils”upoii whom he hero 
iseouTsea are Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Dickens, Victor Hugo, 
andMr. JohnMorley. Tiicre arealsosome studi('« on 1 huiish literal are 
and on obscure Scotch poets, and a couple of interesting icsthetioal 
essays. We liad almost nwd tho word critical ” as descriptive of 
Mr. Buchanan's writing. Against this he would ajipurently pro- 
test. He isind^nant Nvith hoiuo luckless ivviewors who treated a 
former publication of his as “ critical " ; and he declun‘8 at the 
end of the casay upon Dickens that criticism ” is ** a barbarity 
which he would wish to avoid." Tho ojaMiing essay of the volume 
gives his tbwiry upon this subject. Criticism, ho U*11 h ns, is u 
creative form of composition, ot which the real value is that it 
reveals the tendencies, not of its subject, but ul iU mitlior. “ Scien- 
tific criticism is fudge, as sheer fudge' as scientific poetr\, 
or scientific painting ; but criticisiu does Ixsiong to tbo Fine .\rtV, 
imd for that reason its fului'o prospoels aro positively un- 
limited.’^ We demur a little to this last pim? «f b»gio : 
for surely the sciences have prospects as unlimited hm the urtH ; 
but we demur also to the whole of Mr. Buchanan's ingeuiou.s 
theory. If he merely meant to say that the science of criticism 
had still to be invented, we would not dispute, his HlnUmient ; but 
W6 hold in opposition to him that criticism is, or should la*, an 
inchoate science, and not, properly speaking, an art. A critic, that 
is, should aim at discovering certain gtuioral laws, though at pre- 
sent he must be content with crude and eiuniiical statemenls. 
Mr. Buchanan's arguments are amusingly stated, but strike us as 
irrelevant. He says that much modern criticism is writUm by 
ntterly incompetent people. Tlii.s is quite true ; but the fact that 
]^ple judge harslily and rashly of art is no more a reason for 
denying that there are rules "about art than a parallel rash- 
ness* in moral judgments would be a reason for denying that there 
are invariable moral laws. It only proves that critics are not in- 
fallible. Voltaire judged wrongly of Shokspeare, and Johnson of 
Milton: just as some writers have nuiligned GromwelL and 
others nave made a hero of Richard HI. It no more foilow’’8 
that a sane judgment about Shakspefve or Milton is unalUtin- 
able than it follows tliat sound historical criticism cannot 
arrive at satiafiictory conclusions about Cromwell and Richard. 
Again, Mr. Buchanan tells us that critical canons have 
vmed from time to time| and t^t Bhakspeare, for example, 
was damned for not adhering to tho unities. So, as moralists 
tell us, the ethical standurd has varied from time to time ; 
duellists and ssoetios have been alternately admired and con- 
demned, and vet we do. not doubt that some fixed principles 
are ascertainable as to the morality of both practioes. The great 
mistake in the old^ criticism vkas the which vitiated 
contemporary historical and moral jndgmenta. People Glared 
tbinr otm rules to be absolutely true for all time, ana Shafaqpeare 
and IMttte were condemned for not eonfimnlng to the praotice of 
Voltaire and Pope. A sounder method shows ^ fallacy of such 
vesdiota, but^no means destroys the value bf the nileetlius 
lUhmlled. The theories, Ibr of the eig^teeniiHDeiitttiy 
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wniet exprasAos the hv^t scmtitiumto and thoughts of his own sge, 
it is obvious that the rules for e.\preiuiion must vary from tinie tu 
time with the changing minlcs of contemplating the world, and 
yet that thim^ may U« some gimcnd principles oommun to all forms 
of expression. (3riticisiii should, therafore, in our view, be not an 
ai% but an ap;>roxiniatiou to a scientific theory ; and such it haa 
been in the hands of its greater insstors, such* as 8ainte-Beuve. 
That even tho gn^test critics are falliblo and bisssod by personal 
prejudice is as true as that a de<iucliou for personal emir must bo 
luado even fiviin the ubfM'rrations of listrouoiners, and much more 
from the tcMichinga of the ablest men who deal with scienoes 
more chisely coiiiiected with human pasHioiis. 

Whatever tho truth may be, Mr. Buclianan should be tlie hist 
man to deny the scientific character of criticism. It is truo that 
ho is primarily a jHiet and a man of intuition, atul only 
secoiuitvrily a )>ropounder of Hciontifio foriimliis. And yet, 
though ho gives a concrete form to bis criticiaius, he not only 
proclaims alistract Iheurit'H, but can bu as dogmatic os any of 
the writers w lmiii he dimtmnces. Wo take, for exaniplo, the essay 
upiMi Dickons, wheiv he guards hinnutlf against the barbarity of a 
pckiMible lapHi‘ ii»U> criticism. The essay is iu every W'ay cJiai'iuing ; 
Dickons, imocirding to liiin, is tho g(mie'^ of fiction; and 

Mr. Buclisimn dcMluct^s all his peculiai'iiios fr«>m this fundamentnl 
doliiiitinii ns rigorously as M. Toine, though the logic is carufully 
coiuu'filod. insU'.id of bung obirusivoly liourisbod in our faces. But 
it is there all tho saino. Mr. Buchanan has a distinct theory about 
Dickens, and is n‘ndy to r4iU anyliody >vbo difibrs from kim oynicnl 
or obluHo. Mr. Buchanan, for exainplo, is a warm udiiiin»r of 
Dickons s humour. Ho calls it richer than the humour of Aris- 
tophanos; truer and more human than Uiat of Rulxdais, Swift, nr 
Slonio; more “distinctively unetuous" than that of Ohaucer ; 
more poetical limn that of Thackeray; and inibrior to Shak- 
I sjHMUv only in pathos. IltuM^ are a set of definite proponititin^. 
each of wliich may ]h) tested and hmy give rise U> a series ol' 
intelligible arguments. We, fur exampk;, ditibr from Mr. Buchiumn, 
because we hold that Diekenss htmioiir is far elmllower than tlmi 
of any of these great, wriUn's. It shows infiniU^ly less passion, fur 
evamplo, than the humour of Swift, and less inUdlectual power 
than the humour of Tlmckerav; and we might proceed to urge 
that huperliciality is fatal to tlie emiuring power of any author. 
Thereupon Mr. Buchaimii would join issue with us. and would 
in.^ist, as he does with groat sltill, upon the fact that i)ickcns whs 
to the end of liis days a ** great, grown-u]i, dreamy, impulshu 
child **— just like that hateful cmature (wo bog Mr. HiichHiiHn's 
imnhin mr expressing our opinion), liitio raul Doiuboy. Mr. 
Buclianan, w'itli possibly unconscious ingenuity, givo.4 to un apology 
the air of an eulogy. Wo ought, ho iiiMiiiuut.4!.s, to look upon 
Dickens as we look upon a child ; to syinpnthi/,o with his iiupuUK*s, 
and forgive his foibles. W»^ should ivply tliat wo am quito pre- 
pared to reml him iu that sense; but wo cannot place so bigblv ns 
lie docs a wrili*r who asks us tci bo children and is a cnild 
liiinsidf. To pniiso him iiuder cover of that name is simply 
to admit that Dickens's writingA aro wanting in iiitclUM!tual 
inti'ivst, and to give to tho admission tho air of a couipliiuont. 
Mr. Bucluimin carries ibis principle into Dickoiis's life, and dHclaro^ 
that his resentment against his luothere conduct and his caricu- 
turo of his father as Micawbttr are not iiicousiBleril with his pos- 
iM'ssion of a mible soul, a bonelieoni mind, and a loving boart." 
Wo should wiv that they were inconsistent with tbo solf-respoct of 
a strong intelfect capable of iv.al dcptli of emotion, though not in- 
consistent with the amiability of a siinsitivo child. Aud hert' 
we come, to a moral problem which to our thinking is suw^eptiblc 
of a definite and conclusive answer, Jf Mr. Biicliaiuin is right, wi? 
ought to give all but the highest place to work signifiimnt of the 
moral qua! itic.s implied iu Dickens's rebition to his parents, bocausi,' 
those qualities are really noble. Dioiying^eiu to bo nobJa, wo 
deny Mr. Hijchanan's cunchisioiis. Doubticss tJio c<ailrover»y will 
ufit be settled sjx'cdily ; like most otlier moral jiroblenis, it will 
strike diffcnuit people in ditferent lights, and tlic iilliinate Uist 
w'iil ls» Dickens’s power of alU^ctiug the confici<jncos or tho 
XD.sthelic tastes of future gimcrstions. titill it is not a mere 

?ucHlioii of tasUi, to which tho only answer could be, Mr, 
bichanan prefers this, and wo prefer that, but is as doiinita, though 
not UH ea.sily answerable, as Ine question wliothcr a particuhir 
priMoner is or is not giiiltv of theft. Tho abjf»st critics may 
^fi'er, and must bo guided Dv instinct as much as by rtasoningV 
but, in pro|>ortion to their anility, they will bo able to anticipate 
tho verdict of posterity. Anc| therefore wo should value 
judgment of a sound critic os something more the jilera 
record of an impression. His impression indeed must ^ for much ; 
but the impression leads to statements which can ue expoebd to 
definite test^ and which therefore come to some extent withiafihe 
domain of scientific observation. 

Htre^ we seCi the artistic question rtuis into a moral qucotkiii, 
and this brinm us to soother reason i^hr Hr, Burhanafi itgn^d 
admit that cnticirta is something more thsa one of the fotti 
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lie has himself by prooliiniiiiit most MBphdi* 

oal^ m cmimioii between art and jxnwaUty* He «ddom misses 
aa occasion of adminish^rhig a blow in jpasstng to whai he calls the 
^ omaisal mvings of diseased animaliem.’’ He condemns ‘Hr. 
Castle in the most tinmessuved terms for what he considers to be 
his unimeieal want of eyiu{MCthy for humanity, and dochuees that bis 
** very name has become the synonym lur moral beartlessness and 
political obtusity.” We will not liero take up the cudf^ls for Mr. 
uarlylo, though wo utterly deny the corroctness of Mr. Buchanan's 
judgntent^and agree to some eictont with the inOarior Scotohman who 
set down such criticiAins to defective appreciation of Gariyleau 
httSBotir. We merely remark that here, again^ the discussion iwsses 
beyond the sphere simple personal impi^ion. To decide upoii 
Mr, Carlyle's literary merits, we must decide upon the depth of his 
spiritual insight^ and therefore, to some extent, upon the truth or 
falsehood of bis opinions. Mr. Oarlyle, says Mr. Bucluvnan 
rather passionately^ lias nwer been on the side of the truth. He 
was for the lie in Jamaica, the Lie in the Houih, the lie in Alsaco 
and IjOrraine.'’ If this merely means that on tmeii of those occa- 
sions Mr. Carlyle took the opposite side to Mr. Buchanan, the 
word lie ” is out of place. Mr. Buchanan r»*ally means to 
assort that Mr. Carlyle showed his “obtusity” by a mistaken 
view of the questions at issue. To decido, therefore, upon 
the amount of penetration implied in Mr. Carlyle’s judi^ment, 
we must decide ufion tho rights and wrongs of the hreiich 
and German war. That is a question of focls, and not of 
mere pemonal impn;Hsir)UH. It is true that it is not a question 
which anybody is nrov entithnl to answer dogmatically: but 
a hundred years hence, when jj/issioiis are cooler and tho issues 
clearer, critics will be able to form an accurate judgment of the 
amount of insight implied in tho iinresei*VcKl nceoptauce of one 
view of the quarrel. We (piite admit that, in such complex 
questions, our judgments must be jruided in great measure by the 
simple instinctive appreciations iormod without any conscious 
logicfd process; but it is also true that our judgments may be 
guided and checl£e<l by many external criteria, which give to mir 
ultimate decision, not a really s^nentilic value, but that kind of 
weight which is due to the opiiiionsof a candid judge pronouncing 
upon a complicated case. Such a judge will be biassed by a per- 
•ception, of which lie r;an give uo distinct account, that one witness 
is a liar and another u true uuui; but he would scandalously 
ueglec^t bis duty if he confined himself to such methods of dis- 
covering the truth. 

Pwrtittps we have* been drawn into too long a discussion of a 
minor point, which Mr. Buchaunn did not mean to state too 
precisely. Wo are, bowevor, really iiislif^ing Mr. Buchanan’s 
practice at the oxpenHC of his principles. 11(5 lay's down many 
critical judgments from which wo dissent in various degrees, 
and some with which oim heartily agr(»o. But in all serious 


cases ho goes far b(*yond telling us simply that he has such 
or such tastes, and j)i\»cecds to justify liis opinions by argu- 
inonts of more or less cogency. As in tho essay upon iHckons, 
they arc generally implied in a livfdy portrait of tho person 
unoer consideration, rathc^r than worked out in tho form of 
analytical discussion. 'J’lioy are almost lUway's instructivo, 
even where we (lifter fVoiu thorn; for IMr. Buchanan lias tho 
poetical faculty of sympathiziug very kocnlv with many dif- 
ferent kinds of merit. The essay upon A^ictov Hugo strikes 
us os tho host in tho volume; though there is also iiiiich 
that is very interesting in the chaptei-s upon Diuiish literutnro, 
and upon the “ pools ixx obscurity.” Wo have, however, no ^pnee 
for doing more than simply^ aekimwledgo their merits, uiul adding 
that Mr. Buchanan’s voluino, though of unetpuil merit, is full of 
fresh and vigorous writing, such as can only ho produced >»v a man 
of keen and independent intellect. Though wo may difter from 
him as to tho proper functions of a critic, wo may willingly admit 
that he so far fiillils his own tlieories ns to give us a yvvy lively 
impression of his owu intellectual idiosyncrocies ; and this is in all 
cases a pleasant sHiwition, if only ns a (contrast lo tho ordinary jog- 
trot of conventional criticism. 


A PKIN'CKSS OF THULK.- 

A NOVEL which is both ronuintio and iiatiirnl, which has much 
fooling without any touch of mawkishne.ss, which goes deep 
into chometer without any sugj^stion of iiainful analysis — ^tliis is 
n rare gem to find among the aSns of current literature, and this, 
or nearly this, Mr. Blac^k lias given us in tho Pritxcees of Thule, 
As might be inferred from the title, he has gone to places for 
off ana littlo known to find a subject for his book ; but tue bright 
iVoshness of the mithor’s descriptions brings his scenes in clear 
outline and beautiful colours be tore the reader, and mokes him feel 
that, should his bodily vision ever encounter tho landscapes whioh 
the author has presenteil to his mind’s eye, he will gi'eet them as 
old ihmiliar friends. Perhaps there is no better piece of brief 
description in the whole book than its opening passage 

On a small hotuUand of tho dUtaat island of I^owia, an old roan stood 
lookina out on a desolate waste of min-beaten sea. It won a wild and a wet 
dtaw. Fnnn out of thelourlug squth-vrest, fierce gusts of wind wm drivuig 
ro^vehunes and dying mgs of cloud, and sweeping onward at the some time 
tisqipillieriiig wwves that (W 'hiMtng and thimdimng on the ohoto. Far os 
tlM eye could moch, the sea oiul the air and tlia Ay aseowl to bt one in^ 

P ^rimm By WUlfott Bbcfn Antbor of ^ dUl- 

^aFtoton,’' dm. avoli. MasmiHan &€!» 


ItegriMirflBaMal whivUag and bttrtyhig 
fbeiewarenanm lorol, but oidy ate «iri*«aiBr,;rotfi 
(Mstm veiem ef Oieiretrttk 

TkisoldnianiaMr, Mackensie, known as Hire Mhte aie 

of the iskmde of the Lewis up in the Hehridee. Ha ifriMiiiarill% 
for the loss of hie onfy daughter Sheila^ to 

bride of an Eaglishtuan. lie sees the lose gUmpie of liel^ 'hi* iftle v 
white handkerchief which she waves to him ftom IMl df Hie } .< 

steamer through the mist and rain, and drives sadly, sfil^lfy 
through Btomoway book to Borva. At emrf tuftt hay ie mtiMisd 
of his loss ; it is the natural snbject of talk w aO tlie hsrViMt mift 
keepers ho comes in contact with. He asks the firitanaeo 
the neighbouring villages and his piper in to drink wiA Mia, Ullli 
that pmsant hospitality current only }n the NoriH ^bSSMilt 
difforont classes, lie tiopea thus to drive away hie UMAnehally, 
but in vain; one of tho yonog ftshenium being arind fora iiSg 
injudiciously sefocts the* “Lament of Mona! trie.’* Whioil waaote 
of Sheila's j^rticular songs. This is m<]Te than tm of 9aM 
can beoi', and he rushes from the room bito the darknsereff tile 
night 


Thii oven lierc hc wns not allowed to forgot tho sorrow hli Men 
vainly (ffidcavotinn;; to hanixh ; for in the for distaneo the pip<e atlll ideyod 
the inelimdioly Wiiil <>!' Lochiibor. ** Loehaher n** mere I L^ekabw no ro sy /** 
that WAS the only <m>Iaco hronglii him hy tho winds ftoni the roe-; ond^lhiie 
were tears numijig down tiie luutl gn«y foeo as he said U> kimsoU^ kl a 
lirukeii voic*e — 

“ Sheila, my giwKl l.a'*.^, why did you go away from Borva? ** 

It will be S4}(m that Mr. Block plunges at once into tha midst 
of his story, which iu this iustaneo is a mistake in aii. Bbive- 
thing, DO doubt, is gained by staitiog at ouoe with a TifOfoiis 
oxciting chapter, iiistoad of with a plain introduction^ eitkar 
I narrative or coiiverKstional, to the story ; but more is lost by the 
reaction which folkiws when oxcitemtmt and emotion are suoc^eded 
I by the even How of liantitive and dialogue, which is iiieviilable at 
HOiue time or other. Thu method amounts to starting witii a 
I climax and working back to it. In the hands of a less skilfal 
guhfo the reatlcr would become wearv' when he found that 
his journey to t)ie end of the lirst volume brought him up exactly 
at the point whence ho stniteiL Tliis danger the luilhor steers dear 
of by iorco of tho oxcollence of his style and characters, and the 
iiiteivBt of bis stoiy, whicli in its outline is of the simplest kind. 
In the first volumo tho young ICnglishman tilri^dy spoken of, 
Frank lisvender by name, fs travelling with hklward Ingram up to 
Borva to slay witli tho King of Borvu and bis daughter, old friends 
of Ingram’s. Ijavondcr is an impotnousv <?xcitablo young man, 
with 11 talent tor believing so thorcmghlv in his own pfiaeuig 
imprcRsions as to inalie other people uUo Iwlieve in them. As the 
two make their way across the Clinch in tho steamer Clammtm^ 
Liivender chairs his com))aniou on his enthusiasm for Bheila Mac- 
kmzio, of whom bo has lu'ard as a kind of ilifj*hiaDd prinoeos, 
mystic and wondertiil ; whom lu* lielicves in his mmost neart to 
1x3 on ordiniirv girl enougli. AV'lien he arrives and sees her his 
tone changes ; his sus<*eptible feelings are raised to their utmost 
pitch of euthusiasiij. Jiefore he has seen hi^r for more than an 
hour or two, lie infurms his friend that she is the first girl he bos 
ever st'Cii whom bo would like to marry. Ingram 1)09106 to 
r(3mon.strato at tlii.s folly, which he has alreiuiy heard about twenty 
other wtmien ; but while limy talk tho two young men are waiting 
for iShoila and her fotlmr, who have wailced down to the village of 
Borvubost after dinner, leaving their companions a little above the 
houses. The young men’s talk is interrupted by the return of 
thf. others, and I.avender is lucky enoujjfh to have Sheila for his 
companion on the walk home, the description of which may serve 
as a specimen of the author's picturesquenuss and truth - 

And now tlin iu<Nin wns »tiU higher in the lioavens and the yellow lone 
of light that cro^ised the violet waters of Loch Koog (pijvered m a demr 
gold. Tho night air was Rccnteil with the l>u(ch cluvcr growing dowa^ 
the .shore. They (>onl(l hear the ouriew whistHng, and the plover calling, 
amid that inonotoiions phmli of tlie wave.i thaa raurnmiwl oU arouad me 
coast. Wlion they returiKKl to tho house, the darker waten of iha Atlantld, 
and the purple crlouda of the west, were shut out from wi gh t • and before 
them there was only tho liquid plain of Loch Rnag, with its patliwi^ of 
yellow fire, ond far away on the other aide the ahoumers aud peaks af the 
southern mountains, that had grown grev, and clear, and aharp in the 
beautiful twilight. And tliia was Sheila’a fiome. 

Such romantic sconiTV as tliis, a young man of fimcinAtj i^g msiuiW, 
a youDff girl constnuily in his society— -what result should thsre' 
things have but luareiHge ? Ligram, who has a kitid of iithsriy 
love for Shi'ila, at first opposes the marriage to the best of his 
powers, afraid to see her future trusted to so easily iuflueaoed a 
tieiug as Lavender : but finally, sooing that bis friend is in eamest, 
he devotes himself to smoothing away difficulties and 
affairs to a happy conclusion. 

The second volumo is occupied with the Layendsrs* Bib In 
London* Frank foils into evu ways of idleness ftqd 


affairs to a happy conclusion. 
The second volumo is o< 


about after a ceitain Mrs. Ijorraine, a young widoW| iriiBe he 
leaves Sbeila at home. When they are logeuwa mut of cco- 
sideration on his side checks her oonfiiuoos in bky- Iffe .is 
disap^iat^ in the effect jtfoduced 1^ hig Princess of e pd 
weamd trith her ignonnea of merjdiky eoBmatigiiia^Hi, tad, 
in frn^. ha neglects her* Ingimn attinpts bO’ ‘jMririwSi^-Sild 
D«tw!U|itaoiigng8toaDaldiedl)7ljnraiii^mU»«^^ 

SIwiliA tad w imc e ia ovweoaa fy lAmoda^ nAtai 1$. Ofc-mta 
tdU* Iier efNnia idto miiM mUk tAvOtaifta 
lyvM, atlijln leKVM Ma •UsqnOir. 

P*®4 to uTO' im 

Ape&tMimilliu Bveem w «a «rti»t mm-Jim 







Bevies. 


IcaaiMlgi of ohoniettf, to o tlark 
Ibm toi^ MWOF of gimphic dMri^ 

irfSk Jt iofiroliiWj tUo petf^tioo 

of Atildft iMt 0% o<(W olMolutolT imdM ottno* 

S % tbhioqriioiKt^ laaok of the Uighknd diiUeot. 

|t wwinff itnilm woo hove not loWom Sdled to re|^ 
011^ St WlilM oMettlkcity oC •t|weeh without hecomiog tm* 
lit. ji w. Bwfik'i ment tha^ Bfurtiy by ibioe of modeinU 
% tkOfal mungemimt, he hae euooeeded wheve master* 
heTe iailed« The princimd character is uatumlLy Sheila 
IfiOhmsie, who flivaa the book its and h<*ra is a veiy 

bdUnHIbl oheiriilt^ ; auuple, finnh^ tearieaa; holding one-half of 
the leine of the ktagdom of Borva, able to take care of herself in 
ae bout at eaa or wandering among the rooks on fdmre. She 
an nnnaual jeptleiieaa with great strengUi of cUaraetor, 


mi it ia fmHf by finung, inaidte of Ingiam'a waruiii,„^>, to com* 
geiWBid ifiia that l^avaader bringa misery upon lier luid himself. 
SQuoagb the fi»t two Tohuuea one can have nothing but adiuira* 
tian fo ber] butthenyae often happens in three-volume novels, th«ue 
is a frUing off in the third, as well in the drawing of her character 
ea in other poinha It k not unnatural that when her husband 
flniihee a oomae of n^leot which, though thoughtkaa, 
amponta to bnaality, by inanltiag her relatioos, Slieila should leave 
Ui.honae and for a wme refuse to see him. On the other hand, it 
is not natawl that her pride ahould so far overoomo her softer quali- 
«li a# to make her leiuse all communication witJi him, although 
ihe knew him to be penitent and wretched. Even if a man sins 
agaaoat his wife ss much as a man can sin, alio cau siwtoely do 
more than pass him in the open street without a word or a look 
when she Jmowa tlmt one gleuce of recognition or forgiveness is to 
him ss returning life. This, howevevi ia what Sheila does when 
she knows that bar husbend, whom she still loves in spite of his 
kolts, is about as miserablo as a man can bo. More than this, she 
takes no notice of what becomes of him when they part ; she gives 
him no tidings of the birth of his child ; and it is only by a happy 
chmice that he finds her again at Iknrva, just when, Vginning to 
think tkst her line of coDduci is not strictly pmisewdKhy, she is 
prapased for a xecotmilUtiom Tliat ho should thus arrive exactly 
^ the right moment seetnt, in spite of the authors skill in tolling 
a circumstanoe more lik^y to occur in a novel tlian in real life. 
iLare consistont thre^hout u old Mackonsio, the King of liorva, 
whose grand simplioity and quaint pride in what he nupposos to be 
his .wonderful powers of penetratkm go with other things io make 
up a character more attractive tlian one can often hope to 
meet. ^ So in the case of the quick, iinpressioiiable I^a vender, 
and hk jQrmd Ingram, whose steadiness and quiet fKoiuewhat 
didactic^ wisdom contrast well with the others excitability. The 
minor cnaracters in the earlier part of the book m*o life-like and 
well sustained. Here, for instance, k an extract from nn admira- 
bly h^ovons letter to Sheila from her fiither's head-keeper, whose 
SfOguaintance the reader makes at the beginuiug : — 

John HcICkol of llsbont he will lie verrabm] three tdoiKIi^ or two months 
ago, and we was thinkiti he will die. and him with a wifo nnd Hvo hnintH 
to(v stid four ecmi and a cart, but tho doctor took a great ilalo of Ijlood Cn»m 
hiB^ and he is new verra well wliatever, though wakcly on tlie legn. It 
would lutv been a bad thing if Mr. Mc'Nicol woe dead, for lie will be vorra 
good Si pentlo a door, and he has between IKloeii poundo and ten poiitulrt 
m ^e Um at Stornoway, and four cxiwe too and u cAit, and lie ia a feiva 
religtous wan, and him great akill o the p8alm*tuu<m, lyid be toeoua get 
tnmk now more as twice or os three Uiucs in the two weeks. 

Mrs; Lavender, Frank's aunt, again with her heathen philosophy, 
her scales ibr weighing her dinner, and hbr cockatoo-like head, is 
a weH-ffnkhed, lire-HIvpicture. Here arc her views of death, at 
Icset of its pKomic side:— 

** Bah llbsps 1 am able to rsCfignise the fhets of life. If you were to 
& this jAoraoon, 1 should get a blaw silk trimmwd with ernpe the moment 
I got sn my kst again, and go to your funerid in the ordinary way. I hope 
yen w^ psyjM the aaaw mpset Ih> you think I am afraid io apeak W 
them thill gn f * 

•• my oh^ yon of them ? " said Sheila, despairingly. 

the worst that cun beknyou: 
And It will happen. I know 
tkoi 1 shsfl be l3^g in this bed, wloi a hal^-dosen of yon rmnid about 
liykf W sty, and wendeilng whkh wQI Ji«ve the courage U} turn and so 
thjra SHU he funeral day, amt PaterMw will 
be cs*^ about^ blin^ sndgo jiInw the house on her tiiMom, ss if I 
wwe likely to bear I Then theiv wfll be a pretty service up in tlw 
eefiMtoiy,«nd a man who never saw me will si^ of his dear sister do- 
psrtadi and IlsmyenIS] all gnlwiae and have year dinner.*’ 

, But the ktter port of the bodir maipda one of the dmnU in 
fkem »» b m good m ever, and 

fhgtwiudbiBtMw di|ga,1ttit tlM aemliv* beoomec dtaiointed 
^ SoBMOToatom eamlidiie^ hiMi»1y, or not «t «B: 

m We find 

.laeiator peintiag M»d in Me waMB^anel ciMe >t TW'bart.eo berd 

Piet a eteew iDeWM ; Ukwadar soiRt^di^ • 

bear «r H, aid ertU tivrdlda 4«M4Sp^aad g 

~ iviS 'aapSSm 

i«ft««i]t]aM«i4,aaab 

iite the -wOwy i wt wi ilntmtlk 

BrnL kiil 4s »SMdiMMt^ttMse iffr “ 


aothkf cornea of his being wrecked, escqpl fri 
% atonn. Thk imaktibly Moalla to mind we ftnt rimt 4 I 

t TIuk was written in n\uuber«. One esimot bsip 

changed hie mind and the jplot between two frioulks, 
M^klly as, when Ldvendqr tume up nekt month, go to qpidkr 
asm, weu, and havii^ mode a groat rapuUtioQ os a painter (n ,a 
aurpriaingly short time, the lucrust posaitig notice k Kvep to tike 
accident w^ioh nearly klUod him, and miim at Ope tUne tO Imve 
been intended to do eo. Another indication of schongeof plot dnring 
the promae of the stoi^' occurs in tlie case of a young mnslito 
named Mosenherg, who is introduced in the eecond yolumei -IHtt ts 
wparantly going to cumplicato umtiera by making love to 9lk0|ik 
But he, too, seems to give up the pur^iose for which he wqa Mir 
amuably created, nnd lakes no active part in the course of evklk* 
His character, tlioiigh well drawn, is not of sufficient importance 
to warrant his preNinco umrely os n portrait } nnd a sense of krttfr- 
tkm is produced by the continual exptH;intion, followed olwi^ 1^ 
disappointment, that bo will either niako. or mar moUen by fomc 
conspicuous action. Buch mistakes— or one should perhs^ m 
such marks of neglect — oa these hist snoil the book, and nravanl it 
from being artistically good tnrouguout. But the Irinom 
Thiilt conUduH much that is, besides much that mkht be, Emi- 
rate ; enough indeed to warrant the assertion that BCr. Blaob bps 
it in his own haiid^ io moke hk mark among writem who will be 
remomberod. 


W'-J 



llAl.I/S MODKKX EXGUSn,* 

^ have long knowm tho name of Mr. Fitaodwoi'd UollM one 
of tho tftlllois of the Early English Text Society ^ bill we 
do not remember to have bofi>re come across liim os the author 
any ludepundent work. But he takes enra t<i let us know, in his 
preface and in his fiv -leaves at both ends, that he has publiah^ a 
nook at Now York C4illed lUcmJt ExMu^iliJicatiiruB 0 / FaUo Vhilmuffif- 
We gatiier that it con tain h a fierce attack on a certain Mr. lUcbard 
Grant White, who is quite unknown to us. And, from the ox- 
tiucts whWh Mr. Hall 1ms given at the end of his prcfumt voliuM, 
we gather that the fierceness of his attack on Mr. hits .has 

awakened the wrath of it port at least of the American PISSS. 
Aev^ordingto the (nddm Mr. Hall has dealt with Ur. Whiu* 
** as a braggart, a bully, and a blackguard,*’ and his book k ** on 
exhibition of arrogance, of pompous pretence, and of literary bru- 
tality.” Thes 4 i an* strong words, but they are not only what sonm- 
body has said of Mr. Hall, but what Mr. Hall wishes us to know 
that somebody luts said of him. Mr. Hall, like the in 

the CloudHy UikeH the epithets cast on him by hk ouemiososa 
crown unto him : — 

^i«. it icit>ahxvpro^» 

*ACik, ffoi^a p* upfina^, Aik, rai /SitfpoXdxoc* 

*Afu\ Kpiifiat ffri^avola, Air. icrti irarpaXgia^, 

*A^ar. Xfd^'^V ndrruip p’ ov ytypiimta^t 

Now WO shall not copy the exact language of the fMtUn Aav, or 
of the other American ))(i|M'rM which have H|aduni their minds m^oly 
of Mr. Hall ; but wi* are not surpristHi that pi opJo who are ustri to 
express themselves in a more, vigorous way tlmn is usual on tbk 
side of the Ocean should speak of Mr. IJnJl as iha' fJoldm Age bos 
spoken of him. We have not for some time come across u groalor 
literary offender than Mr. Hall. And he is tho more whoily 
without excuse been use tho work which he has done and tbi* 
oiiices which he ban filh*d would make any one treat him in Uk* 
manner usual among Hchulars and geullemen, and would also moke 
any one expect tlie saine kind of trculinent bar*k a^ain from 
him. Wo siiouhl 1 m* tho last to qimn-el with fair criticisra, liow- 
evor severe, but it la a good rule which is given in another play oi 
Aristophanes: — 

oif oi fit) TTpof ^*pyt)vf AitrxvX'f dWA rrpauvutQ 
^Xiyx'f koiBofutoBai 1’ u if irpivii 

uvcfla^; Tuir/rdc iianip dproinitXiiitf;. 

Now this k just what Mr. Hall docs. He does not criticize ; ht- 
reviles. He seimis to be in a passion from one end of hk book 
to tlm other. Ami, what is wiirse still, his nulling does not 
ctmfine itself to the matter in hand. lie givi*M a good deal 
of time ii) pointing out real or supposed faults of style in some 
of our most popular writers, in some of our really wrltars. 
Now, if this is not ii very gnicious task, it is certainly a wry 
mieful one. No orii*'s reputation, no one s real excellence, ougiit 
to bo any shield aguiiist fair criticism. It is plain that, in pointuqr 
out faults of style, imiccuracies of oxprt^siun or any iither iaillts, 
the higher the general merit of the writer in whom the blmnisli is 
found, tlm more instructive the blemish is as an example. But 
Mr. flail k not satisfied with pointing out blemishos of style, ipi- 
leas he personally abus<*s Die writers io whom ho finds tbenuu We 
ora not quite sure whctlier Mr. Hall ever really speaks wel) of 
body ; be oertiiinly speaks ill of a great many people. And bsMt 
only speaks ill ot them, but be thoroughly enjoys sp<»iinog ill rof 
them. He eatobes at every cbance of abusieg anybody wboitt he 
happens to quote, even alxmt things which have nothing wbaiever 
to do with the subject of ** Modem English.” 8ly|e ikd 
latter do indeed oftien ran very closely into one onotheit, iMl 
it ie eAen bqi4 to csillctae iniicciaraoy of imMi-* 

4a«t ttt the ame tiae ttritkking inaecuncy of 
4a a yratk yifcose firafaraed object k puraiy 4 
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doei not do. hecause it maf be perfectly feir to point out eome 
feuli in n wnter*t etyle, to m on to call him namea at great length 
on account of the matter of hia writi^, on account of hia viewa 
on mattera of tatite, on account of hia politico or hia theology, on 
account aometimea of pointa which aunoat come under the bead 
of peiaonal conduct Thia is what Mr. liall does in eveir 
page^ Mr. Bichard Grant White— of whom, let it bo remembered, 
we never before heard, and wo have not the least notion of what he 
may have said of Mr. HaJl — eomM in for hia aharo. We 
now by the way that Mr. White ia charged with philologaatry,” 
a crime of whose nature we have not the faintest notion, but 
we will copy only the last aentonco which ia hurled at the 


Of the stylo of retort which Mr. White accounts hoconiing, I have said 
enough. And the same stylo, in all Its oinaentials, ia that of hia half-educated 
and lU-bred aatellitea. My facts, arguments, and ooneluttion.i, both he and 
they, ai unmUtakcahly as if they categorically avowed it, r(H’<»giiize to be 
abaolutely impregnable ; and, in unwl^ alternative to silence, Uiey sluice 
me with ]iapha7.ard billingsgate. It is idle for them to hofie, that their 
oiTeoting to make light account of me will not ho Interuretcd by others, and 
rightly, aa a elutrhing at the lost straw of despair, (hmutne" Cfinteinpt l« 
anything rather than namorous ; hut the vulgar, when nliinnetl sikI irritated, 
invariably seek relief in a free secretion of scurrility, it is nut thus that 
what 1 have called false philology can bo made out to be true. 

I'Afirae secretion of acurrility ” may bo Modem Filngliah ” ; if 
it ia English at all, it certainly is ho inodom that our own notions 
of ita meaning arc not a little vague ; but, ati far as it gives its any 
meaning, it Biiggosta that Mr. liall, hiuiHolf the groat sublime 
ho draws,” is anxious to appear, not only as the warning lecturer, 
but also na the frightful example.” We suspect that the way in 
which Mr. liall speaks of people in general must bo something 
like what, if anything, is meant by a ** secmtioii of scurrility.” 

Mr. Hall has "thus by the way in which ho tnmts every one whom 
he comes across^ done his best to turn away the thoughts of 
his readers ami reviewers from the matter of bis book to its 
manner; and by the form into which he has ihriiwu his book 
he has put a iurther hindrance in the way of those who may 
wish to tint! out what the book is about. \V''o once saw a 
book loaded with foot-notes, dest'ribod os a podagra of Litera- 
ture,” and we '•oi'taiuly never saw such a ptnlngm in this 
sense as Mr. Hairs Mothtu Emflish, In most of his pages there 
is more note than text ; in somo there is hardly any le\t at all ; and 
the notes are not notes which can be sldpped if the book is to lie 
read at all ; for they contain a great part of Mr. Hall's illustrative 
matter, though w'o certainly do not always see why Home things 
are put in the text and other things in tlie notes. i<\ir both are, 
as mm their subject they c<iuld hardly fail to be, full of examples, 
extracts, refenuiceM, and woids in italics. Jhit alt tliis goes a very 
long way to make it somewhat hard to tM»e wlmt Mr. Hall is driving 
at. As far as we can make out, his main object is to upset certain 
people whom he c'alls Conservatives— CkinHi‘rvatj\es, that is, we 
conceive, in matters of language — and to assert the right, which, as 
far as wo know, nobody ever denied, of all languages, and of English 
among them, to make changes and to bring in new words when- 
ever there is good reason for so doing. If wo rightly understand 
Mr. liall, one great object which he has in hand is to defend a 
good many newfangled words — “ noolerisins,” as they seem to be 
called in the grand style — to show that some of ihem arose to 
supply a r«»al want, and that others are not newfangled at all, but 
were used, sometimes geuttrations and centuries, before the time 
when they would at first siglit seem to have been brought iii. 
One is certainly a little surprised to find the word ** educational” 
used in 1652. Hut Mr. Jlall din^s not fail U) see that this does 
not prove very much. As just at this point he docs not happen to 
be in a rage with anybody, his uiyuraent is quiUi to the purpose; — 

Many a word Is rirciimMiiiiK'vd like ttlneational^ I'cgoi'ding wltieli it would 
bo vain to in(]uiro wJicther Jlm'ke, or wlimwer llrst brought it Ibi ward in 
the lost contury, w«h awuru that it had Ih'SU used Ud’en*. It w not unsiip- 
posablo that a won! muy bo prrtjtomi indoiwndciitly by n do/.fn dUl'ereiit 
writers, and, aftor nil, frinn nut being a doNicVratiiin, tuny btil of being popu- 
larly a(H.'epk»l. To pn*?H to ascertninod laets, then' aolu/dly are words winch 
ware vciituri>d ninny generations ago, hut, for .some reason or other, were not 
token up, Itecaiuc altogether or generally fuigotten, and yet .miv now familiar 
to overyliody. In such cases we have liot resuscilntiuns, but virttmUy now 
inventions. Among tho wonls s|)ecliie<l Ladow, two or three fall striotly 
under this deseripti\>n. 

This is in a note, but a little way on in the text Mr. Hall sees a 
red rag and runs at it. He has just quoted Archbi.<)hop Trench as 
dislildiig — or at least as once having disliked — the w'ord educa- 
tional.*’ So there comes an outburst : — 

Well, and wdint is (he matter with educational f Utilit;i-, perspicuity, and 
conciftenoHS are, wo all know, to persons of a certain sort— ttioao who would 
keep the world in leading-airings— nothing, if to be pnivliaaed at the coot of 
innovation. 'Ihe people who would olderi: to edmcafiuual are, however, of 
the same tvpe. and, almost invariably, or the same claos, with those who, if 
they were but honest enongh and manly enough to s|)eak out tlioir convks 
tiona, would object to evei^Ung that ia connocted with the word in our 
aaoDdationa. r'or, inoonsiotent ns the imdcnrity of mda are, we ex'eiy day 
obMr>*e. more and more, that, as thoM who aerionaly favour progress at all 
favour it iu eU things, to thow who openly resist it ia one direction would, 
in piopkiOttC ci^unuitanoeab resist it In all tttpeelioiis, 

AiliMriiik of being aet down Muoaur thoeewbo leeist prograae— 
IliiiHi; til «uo,nfterwh«t Mr. UnttiiMnidofueelaewlMra, 
H matter wbatw* wt apt dom wa mitun to 

•dcponwtUng nbout tb« word “ j i H»hironi M» , ",iddteh w« do ^ot 
to aeon before, it i« tobMdtovmTe k 

npgWM, a might not be anfe to. vbio that A mat not be Jbend 


•rnne yeaft l»ek, mmotmeed in n ttrodbkMtilMi 

dicity was aa ansSchronism; but wonid Mujuor of thwn 

al^ut a ** proebroiiiatn Mr. Hall awjr aA wl^ if wa imilfew' 

« anachroniam,” wa kick at « proAroniim." Wo m m 

that, if we bave^ by no Ikult of our owD^got im noploaaaiit 
quartered on us whom we cannot Mt rid o^ that ia no yaapn -q^y ^'" 
we should of our own free will take In another aq|^^|Qy 
But about prochronism,” Mr. Hall uses the word qom^Oalalty m 
tho text, without seeming to look for any stir at its appaaraoee : 1 ^ 
for its meaning, all that wo can make out is that it fii aoedliQitl^^ 
without whicn Jjord Macanlay* puts the word "HS intd'tie 
mouth of a bookseller knocked down by Hr. Jc^sotn. Im ie D^ 
quite so clear as we ahould like the explanation pf 4 hard WdM 
to be. 

Again, Mr. Hall says that ^*Lord Macaulay finically ohjeeti to 
$aturtUi<m, as ' not pure English.’ ** Mr. Hall, ima pathetic 
criea out, Wo should be wretchedly straitened, if one might 
not introduce such a word as softiraftmi.” We have lived all our 
lives in those straits without feeling the wretchednessi hut then 
perhaps, for aught we know, ** saturation ” may have ao&iething to 
do with “ prochronism,” or oven with “ educational,” and we know 
that if we object to ** educational,” we shall be set down aa 
“ objecting to every thing connected with the word in our assooia* 
tionS.” 

Wo should perhaps not havo taken the trouble to notice Mr. 
Hall at all, haa not tho positions which ho has hold and the Work 
which ho has done for the hlarly English Text Society given him 
a cortfiin claim to uotico. That is to say, to write an abusive book 
without any intelligible purpose is less iMrdonable in him than it 
would be in a common penuy-a-liuor. Ine book has ita use in onO 
way, as any collection of obsolete, uncommon, or novel words knd 
meanings of words has its use. Nor do we deny that Mr. Hall shows 
a good deal of English reading. But, if ho has any regard for his 
own credit, the best thing he can do is to call in his book. At any 
rate let him strike out the Buckle-like dedication To My Mother.” 
Natiiby-pamby and billingsgate do not go comfortably arm-in- 
arm. 

TIIK TOD.\J3.* 

T HIS book is a holiday task, tho result of renewed health and 
leisure vt>id f»f occupation. Jaded with work, deafened by 
oHicial iinportimilies, and warned by d'jctors, an officer ongaued in 
active administration lakes a trip to the Hill-station of a Presi- 
dency not his own. At first nothing con exceed tho detights of 
emaimipntion from the slavery of tho desk ; and all work is f(»r- 
Bworn. After a little time a well-trained mind seeka relief ijcoin 
the monotony of idlonoKs in any new occupation ; and some con- 
tribution to "philology, iiHtunil hi.Htorv, or Asiatic pecidiarities is 
the upshot. The writer of this addition to our Imowlodge of a 
stnuige tribe is, we take it, a goutleman connected with the de- 
partment of Public Works in Oudh. And there can be no doubt 
that ho liiis contrived to amass and arrange a gnmt quantity 
of interest iug details, w hich will enlist the syinpatliies, not only 
of Angh)-Indians, but of ethnologists who take pleasure in study- 
ing man in his primitive nspect. The book has simdiy &ults. 
Colonel INIarshall has filletl at least two diopters irith the pecu- 
liar jojgim of phrenology, at no time very mielliiriblo, and here 
mystified by the use of sesquipedaliau words. Then he has a 
very tiresome hnbit of bacaing up hia own BtatemeptS by re- 
ference to well-luiowu w^orks m tnattc. Combe and Fowler^ 
Mr. Baring-Could, and Mr. Tylor, are hurled at the readers 
bend, like tomes in tho Lntrin or in Swift’s Battle of the 
Ikioks.” Nut a chapter or even a page is referred if> when 
the author appenlR for support to jMaitnus, Adaiii Smith, and 
Dugald Stewart : Cajsar’s *• Gallic Wars ” are mentioned, ^nemlly, 
to prove a stated fact, and Cicero’s Ijetter to Aitioiis” is aaotw 
as if there were some one epistle as well known as Tngan’s ede- 
brated reply to Pliny about the Christians. Further, Colonel 
Marshall is under the impression that Madge Wildfire isaohaiseier 
in Gut/ Mimnetitt^, We wonder if he would transplant Handie 
Hiumont and Meg Mcrrilies to tho Heart of Midlothian, But our 
interest in tho rcstMirclics and discoveries of the author is not.* 
queuefaed by these blunders. He appears to have eatmd on hia 
task with great earnestness and considerable tact. Ha visited 
the heads of the trilios at all times and places; ha had Con- 
ferences with them through his interpreters ; in the language of 
Grattan, he aat by the cradle and he followed the heaite ; aim on 
a dark n^ht, with a voiiturous companion, he actually penetiated 
into the inmost recesses of a mysterious temple whm he found 
nothing oxemt a convincing proof that his Toda infonnalits had 
not practised on his credulity. Most fortuuatalyj too, Odbiml 
Maisiiall fell into the hands of a miasionavy, thr. HSfk. 
perhapa the only European who can speak^ the l^oda MnguaM, 
and ox a sound Hravidian scholar, the Bev^ O. tt. 3?^^ Iw 
records of the Madras Government gave wp th aomq; 
of their buried treasures on the subject of Tcm 
the volume fs illustrated Igr s(«m weB-eaeoutod ^ 
sketohss descriptive of the nlatean oi the 
and dsSriiji of the TodaSt^thm uteiisQi, ^ 
with the% vrives and ohiUlfen. Hie 
and wm wiry of the 
geaUMdS'^ whom wuth'or is' 'le 
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p W jft H i m tbft wtiiMML ft tmei IdiMi •«» "Rngjiriiman fx 
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from' ^ HkffptmiBt no gund ftmj^tlioftiift it 

fttomal liboiiifB^ oad wt jaggim outUiift of laiooM^mo po^i on 
wfaieh thft leudog and mmag son ahodn raaeate kues. to atiiniilate 
the friiibjp and to ohana toe eye. Neitlier ha^e tn^ the lo^ 
eediin and the predpitoue xaTinea of the northera bamor of India. | 
But tbery hare a pietufeaque beauty of their own. Qieen swelling | 
hiUa eormd wita short gnsa, here q>read out into undulating i 
miiihit eg theie in dose vimers shaded Odense forests and waterea 
t^ ok^ streami. Qe elevadon iafroml^e thousand to eren seven 
tnoasiiid |bet i the air is pure; the tract is at one time swept by 
the dhowsty Uasts of the monsoon, and at another is bathed in j 
sunahiiie; while the soil is natundly rich and fertile, though | 
hitherto asudnly subservient to the wants of a pastoral trib^ 
is so entensivi^ and nature has so fhlly anticipated the requirements 
of a Todft in fodder, water, and fuel, that be has led a }ifr very 
different from hill tnbes elamhere, tl^ members of which are oom- 
polM either to rear poultiy, or to hew wood and carry burdens, or 
to rsiss rice and cerew by occupying small terraces, and by bturn* 
ing down the forest or scratcbing the side of a hill. To the 
Toda the buffiilo is indeed his ox, his ass, and his everytliing. 
Fsstoiftl in .one sense, he is not s nomad ; for he sticks to his nmnd 
or village with its p^ure-mund, and migrates occasionallv to a 
seoondi or ev^ a tmrd^ atauon reserved to him as his own. When 
the monsoon is too furious or pasture too scanty, he shifts from one 
numd to another. There may be one bunded of these on the 
plateau, of which not more than forty are occupied at a time. One 
room is suflicient for a family. The houses, superior to those of 
agriculturists on the plains, are built of stout planks, split canes, 
and bamboos ; the roofs of mss, and the sides daubed with 
clay and cowdimg. Attached to each tnand is a pen for the 
bumdo^ and a dairy for the milk. The thoughts and aspirations 
of the Toda never get beyond the herd and its products. He 
salutes the rising sun when the animals go out to pasture, and 
mutters a short prayer at their return in the evening. There are 
however two tnbes, apparently of the Hindu frith, which if not j 
ei^tly Helots, supply to the Toda what he is too indolent to get 
himaeli. These are called Badamis and Kotas. Permission to till 
the mund is given to then^hy the Toda, on receipt of a tribute, 
which does nbt seem to be^ collected without wrangling. With 
this, when paid, the Toda procures the cereals, salt, sugar, and 
tobacco, or else he sells the surplus produce of the dairy for the 
same olgects. He oats no meat except the flesh of a calf on rare 
oocaaioDS ; and, looking to his fine climate, his simple require- 
ments, and his abundant supply of milk and butter, it b not easy 
to conemve a set of human lieings who are less trouliled with 
anxieties about drought and heat, who breathe an air so conducive 
to health and enjoyment, and who take life on such cheap and 


frem heaveo^ and whkli are h ande d dovra itl oUsofr cf inteiisfri^ 

holyTiH^dwIgajWfpSrtL He w«id to nU to to i otf* 
rap^of AeStodiritdto,wironitito«d. Hft w. to& in wmhiI 
u^mM,to MMu to tovo 0 tom]to&ta«MtQ<kto,tto 
^wn wort ibr pilgrtaugo, or hoty ptooo, io MO oH oMr Irtto. 
*•*».*“ IP*** ‘TOputod luMtt;, Toong tolto on gtoitt turn* 
to ^ Eote Mid BodagM, om otm toeono tto Mtjloeti 
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rtlowod to find o oohstitate, doff hi« niMitto oad toeome 0 
niMi ogoin. To judg. ftom the photogiaphs, tholo to nothtag 
m the physioue of the Toda not equaUy tfraraeieristic of 
low-esate Ilindus in the plaina Some years ago vre he^ a 
wild theoiy advanced that the Todas wera a remnant of tlm lost 
tribes of Israel* One glance at the pictures dbpob any such 
haUttcination. The Toda might very well do duty frr Kubitp 
who, iu Central or Upper India, points out the lair of the wila 
hog to the mj^strate or the planter, or frr Gopal, who, on the 
e^ of a jungle noted for leoMrds and tigers, fearlessly peaturea 
his cows and buffrloes during the long summer heats of April and 

The Toda, though he v^artbips no idob, and does not believe in 
a state of retribution, has a distinct idea of happintiss in a future 
world, and seems to have no doubts about getting there. He even 
thinks, like the Red Indian of Pope, that 

Admitted to that equal tky, 

Hia frithfol eoi»«abaU bear him company. 

Other Todas are there (in aeinor), and, as they can't live with* 
out milk, buffaloes mud get there also.'^ They have two hifi^ly 
inconsistent customs of infrntioide and nolyandrv, on which the 
author waxes eloquent and strangely philosophical. The Todft 
pleads jj^verty for the former mciice, as the Ib^jpoots in the 
North-Wtistern Provinces have done to Mr. Thonuison, Mr. John 


Colvin, and their humane successors. We gatber that our author 
believes the custom to survive, iu spite of preaching and per- 
suasion. But, oddly enough, he looks on it,* not as what 
it is, a revolting crime, the offspring of extmvsmince and prkle, 
but as a political and social discovexy of inestimable value in 
certain sta^ of society, lie speaks of it ns ** a national remedy 
fur tiding over family difficulties ’’ j he actually calls it ** a work of 
love, nenonned without needless violence”; ho regards it ss a solu- 
tion ^^of the difficult physical problem of finding the condition of 
equilibrium ” of certain forces ; and he but mildly censures it as a 
retrograde step ” which ** ignorant tribes of wtuik and ambble dispo- 
sitions took to in order to escape the natural conseqmenoes of their 
own helplessness.” At the wont, we are told, the Toda has only 
confined the ex]^sive powers of his race, and interrupted national 
development. It is almost a pity that this philosopmoal Colonel, 
instoaci of beinff enrolled on the iJonml Btafl Corps, bad not been 
a member of tne English Bor. in which case he might have per- 
suaded a pr verse and unenlightened jury that the bte Mrs. ’ 
Margaret waters had usefully devoted her talents to society, and 
had wisely rid it of weakly and unproHtAble members wi^ut 
** nocHilesa violence.” The result of this practice, Colonel Marshall 
thinks, is that Toda mothers have got a curious twbt in their con- 
stitutions, and produce even now more sous than daughters— A 
male-producing variety of man is formed.” We give the author 
credit for zeal and endeavour to obtain correct statbtlcs, but we 
must hold, either that the real proportion of fomaleB to males waa 
not disclosed to him, or that ft)me error has crept into the tables, 
or, what is even more likely, that female infanticide is still prac- 
tised, in spite of all the efforts of the Commissioner ana the 
missionaries to discountenance the rite. 

Polyandry, a custom confined mainly to some hill-tribes iu 
Northern India, besides the others mentioned, loads the author to 
simibr amazing conclusions. We need hardly dwell on the 
abhorrence with which it i» viewed by Hindoos, wbo err in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction. Very curious domestic complica- 
tions arise from polyandry. The children of the promisciioiu» 
union are held to be oroUiers and sisters, and each male child is 
an heir to thej^roperiy of all his possible frthers ; and there are 
other dilHculties of which we cannot write. Now and then a 
I sounder instmet prevails, and when jf>iing women abound^ imd 


COM terms. 

The dialect is Dravidian ; believed, by those comptent to form | 
an opinion, to be old Canarese with an admixture ot Tamil words. 
There is no trace of Malayalim and not much sign of Telugu. 
But, si might have been expected, a rude people drew on Sans^t 
to express the idea of a Deity, of sin, and of ghosfr* and demons. 
OHfrodox Hindus all over Inma would read tiieso words intelli- 
gently in the Toda vocabulary. One expression, occurring live 
times in the simple fbrmula of prayer wbi^ the author gives and 
traiu^tee, is undoubtedly pure Sanskrit But it is equally 
evident that the frame ana groundwork of the dialect is not Xndo- 
OenDanic, and it is also pcmble that Dr. Caldwell may bo correct 
in afl to m i ng that the Dravidian languages have a distinct affinity 
to those vpcikm by the Finns and Lapps, and by the Ugrian tribes 
of Siboria. The limited wants and idim of such a people are 
frilly provided for 1^ a slender stock of words ; and when a Toda 
has got distinot punds for all the degrees of an intricate mlation- 
ship, for the divisions of time, for the sun, moon, wind, lightning, 
and thin, for the most frmiHar kinds of animals, tame and wild, 
for the puts of the hiunaa frame, for the utensils of ths dairy, 
the frincmns of priesthiMd, and • Ibw ohvious wants, he is 
oestahily not conscious of soy dsArient power, nor dioes he 
sfemggls in vein to derignato objeets of which he has never 
dteomsd. A wish to ajusnd or sMer his condition probably 
' never enters his head. Bis friighni nmtakss aoither of the 
idolatry nor of the Pantheism of Hinoiis. But ttee is the 
same vsnerarion for the cow; a wmnhb nf aim and moon, 
aoiheideaof spirits and witohoiift, none ef ft' lMfi^aiidiio dear 
^llmcs^of apetsondaod,kv^ ^ 

and justice. The Toda, however, doea admowMge a ’ 
^ rStrimj or ^ One of ths dans, owniag ISm hwris^ 
ft &tttsd> by the otbem to have no occasion frr a Cbd.” the naej 
olft Buler b^ to mot^^pemto end Ufa. 

Ifilk to ft and |wrtiedsr >eowi j 


yoluig men can afford a necklace, a new mantle, and possibly a 
hmsB cup or two, a distinct wife is allotted to each bridegroom. 
But polyan^ is still, with the author, an instance **o{ ths grave, 
proctical, ancl undeviating character of the people.” Thiy are so 
like animals in their peciuiar notions”^ remark which strikes us 
as slightly inconsistent with the previous quotation. In anotimr 
chapter tne author holds that the introduction of polyandry is 
One of the drat steps towards organization. Yet, in spite of 
these aberratioDB, he has hit on one reason for the origin 
of the custom. Thm Toda, unwilling to dig, pontont to live 
on buffaloes, and without mercantile or speculative bi^, soon 
discovered nuurisge to be a costly affair. In order to cut 
down expensee, ae reduced marriageable fomslee by simply 
•uffocsting them during infracy. When this plan bad been camod 
out Ibr some geoeifttkms, ana young women became aearco, the 
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dafieton^ «M ittto np^ in . mmm and clunMy IMiion, by 
tifidinffaMMtoMiuiionirt (bar or ton men, W« cmi dtocom in 
Ibtoiio port ct MgwiiMBom or rt Jiiffit ioTMtive oapiioi^. to 
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i^ 80 well ai88wi>W’ UnpardoaaUo folly of l^e attack at Cold 
/^ivh^Mtn^ccmdex^ but^in i^nim,thec(mit»tiyatidiiia^ 
basidiiki^afCraDt in Iria fiw dealing witii his Tanquish^^d oppooesi 
Wi^ivo d jiiat euloginm. And if Loe'a Baoccsaes aro d^^rtoed in 
t«Tiii8 moi^ .glot^iu^f and hia darker fortunea in ton«« of deem 
|lBeli)^» it ia not becauae of the oanae^ but, of tho man. lue 

Vilgisiaii*8 character was of that noble Ictnd which n^tiina ita full 
imm$m ot dignity an the ahadow of odToniity. Though ** uothifig 
auccoeda like Bucocti^^* yet in the last meeting of the hostile 
gmeraki^CaT admiration and respect are given chiotly to him who 
euitendM hia sword ; and, viewing thorn as tlitw a]q«o.trod in ktor 
years, when their fortunes diverged so widely, the I'n^iiient of tho 
mat Republic looks snmil and commoiipiaco co:u])ai'cd with the 
mhen'^hearted schoohnaster of Lexington, lie cun be no well- 
wisher of Aiuorien who does not hope that the day may come 
Whon she will honour Lee us the greatest of her sous. 


LADY BELL.* 

fT^HlS is on© of the books which, as coming from a writer of 
JL some credit, com^htntly send the reactor in sosrcli of a mtson 
for their existence olhor than the univeiaally assununl one that tho 
auUior has, or lasliovcs that he has, Something to ssiy. Tho youth- 
ful aspirant, whatever his belief in him?<elf may bV worth, etajls 
with this dogree of aclf-relitumo. it is his motive; ho depicts 
scenes, jmsaion, adventure because they have j^oi^&ossion ot his 
own Jiiaid, and Im cruves lor sympathy, credit, and laiue iu virtuo 
of them \ he d(a)S not look about him for a subject ; w^hat bo wants 
is some means af giving air and light to what haunts his iancy, i 
heart, or brain. The difiV.reac© lMtw<fen the new nnd the practised 
ncH^elist often lies in the disUnotion that the iirst beHeves he has 
a story to tall, the other that ho can tiud one at will. And no 
doubt a wall-stored mind is in a ^certain degree independoul of the 
imaginative flash which op4^ns out a romantic tadieiuo of Ac:tion tuid 
suirorifig U|K>n the inventive faculty. Many of our best novels Iiavr 
vastly littli© plot in them. J^iXpmenco, observatiim, humour, so 
attra^ and charm tho reader’s interest and attention tlmt, if the hero 
and heroine only luurry in the end, he does not know till the critic has 
told him timt, pro|)friiy sneaking, there has been no story — that is, no 
plot — at all. lint tluire lias beim an inspiration of wmie sort ; loug- 
tr6asuit5d stores of thought and momory have found their way to the 
Bi]rhic©,and the author was right in relying upon them. But if tho 
author of C^faymne Jttcqui^ine has in her time woriied under both 
these iailuenees, Itie pi'oseut volumes show that she has passed thoin. 
Her© wo must acquit her Of any reliaiR'C on a sUjro miner ol’knovr- 
ledgo or nieinoiy'. The plan clearly whs to prepare Ibr a novel by 
A pndiuiimiry course of reading \ iirat to get up a period, and then a 
heroine. \Vo cannot C‘ompliiiKiut her on her succcKi^, or iwoni- 
mend the plan, however painstaking, for imitatiou. A mass of 
newiv-Acquired matmial is aa diilicult to digest into a story as 
the (pw twiribift and ** Am m vrm$enti'' into the rustic 

proaclior's sermon ; in fact, that sort of infonnntiou won’t digt'St 
ii^iss there has lieon time enough for it to be slielved, aud to have 
slipped alto^ctber out of the leuruer s busy aud conscious memory. 
Newly-acquired Unowdodge is apt to obtrod© itself on all occasions, 
but ospeei^" where its only use is immadiat© display, aud it will be 
labour wnshMl when the on© opportemky is passed bv. Nothing, 
for instance, but a saUcitodt) to use every available scrap of 
ndwl^'-acquired fact, «o eager ns to obscure all sense of taste and 
fitness, could have led a wnter of somo deservod po^mlurity iuto 
th» uncouth oompariBons and aSmdouf which w© hud in ihoso 
volttiined. Not only is her namtive supported by what may li© 
called chflEptor and yera©, but every speaker and actor in the criai^ 
of his own wivate fate has, supoiadded to tho duty of roproHontiug 
bmseli^ to k^or testimony to. m author’s erudition. Tho lover in 
some supieiue monumt is mad© the vehielo of an anacdoio which tho 
discoverar would ncft wUl^gly let die. Nothing is said or done 
wHhoiit a TQuoii^, aud w« may sa&lj affirm that tho characters 
of {he atoty are in the wiiter’s mind always subordiuate U> tho 

* |»riod ja wUoh they pky tboir wrt ^ a state of mind which com- 
jnunicaies Usalf to the reader om iufittenose his moral judgment. 
LtAy Ball. Ute WaiiMy is 4dva^ numinff the duoet extni- 
«rdSuu7 rigs, but we eaceuM her. 8be eouU do no lew, mnoe 
on hut devolvM . dM ot meking oe M^iudnted with life lu 
1^. Butlior eoi^vad it' to Imm • bwidred yeue aoo. And 
tUa offiee in herweo aomidenisite that the leader never tfaioks 
of tmtudim criHailiiii. whether ahe nma away firam one hue- 
hHi4,.<tra«ei»tly «at^ awrther, or hayed Jottety-4iclH)t, or dances 
aoBStre' at BajUdai^ *d aranaaqoee^ or throws 

Hm URMWor ftHhabary leadhur and 

Jffchwday^ who j^jwiy.ii^an^ .Wth^ anbe hint of aa^ dia- 

•e^pMbMneBt, inSSeaitng a fMadiMlM hordaite on ooniemt. 

7 fSfSa^aWiaW* Walpole'^ 

flWhdaid Lady SalL Cie fineJadka of the pieee go 



On A^ of -Ctt^aBae 




The Saturday J^view, 


[Jimuoy % 


fMbioa-Higieat im p r are i mpt on thoonilior flongatodfloddMmiid wnlit and 
laced'dip bo dtco, 

Aj %r Jotha$ n^u about to Uame the original, the real lady ran n»- 
uihored in her hat into the room. 

The newcomer had not a moment to atay to he introdiioM to Laid^ Bell 
Trcror and Captain Fane. 8he was in baste to tell Sir Joahna that she had 
just eome down from the Burgh, where she had left bar master at his plaoe 
of bnaineea, but nearly as ailing as the Doctor (good lack what a load she 
had on her head and sbonldefs 1 ) She wished to know whether Sir Josltna 
had done the retouching Which he had taken into his head to throw away 
•on a bam-door face b^ond improvement. Give her on the audadCy of 
oompUmeoting herselr; but she did not mean to compdlniani — not that she 
was not well enough pleased with har own, she would never deny it. She 
would like the picture packed and sent out Without loss of time. Quecney 
and the rest of the young fry might Care to took at it one day, when it was 
all tliat was left of their mother. Good dgy to him and to au. 

^ Yon are In luck. Lady Bell," announewl Sir Joshua returning, briskly 
rubbing ids hands, from seeing the lady to her coacli, ** if you have not had 
a prsvious opportunity of meetii^ my friend. That is Mrs. Thralc, the wife 
of the giaat brewer, who is hli^f an exceedingly liberal gentleman and 
well-read scholar, but his wlfr excels him in the classics/* 

Of all undertakings, the historical novel is among the most arduous. 
The power to throw yourself into the past so as to create a living 
present there is so rare that many people Hx upon distant times 
for their scenes because they ofier no field for, or at least seem to 
dispense wi^, the gifts they want. are not conscious pro- 

haoly of this reason for thoir choice, but it influences thorn all the 
same. We are not finding fiiult with our author for not succeed- 
ing where so few succeed, nor yet for her selection of period, but 
simply for not haying done her host. Honest pains would have 
toldf eveiywhero. Her heroine would not have oeou the silly chit 
she is thioughout her career. She would have had some coherence 
and coDsisteDce if newly aogtiired hundred-year old gossip had 
not led her such a dance. liow far the solierer merits of style 
would have gained by care is a point on which we need not 
enlarge further. 


THE PRINCE CONflOBT MEMORIAL.* 

sumptuous volume, enriched with engnivings and chromo- 

-L lithographs, elucidated with ground pls^, sections, &c., and 
altogether got up with evident disregard of any but artistic con- 
siderations, is in keeping with the National Memorial which it 
describes and illustrates. Much has been already published in 
the way of handbooks or criticisms on this the most ornate and 
costly work of modem times ; hut not till now have we been pre- 
sent with an account which is absolutely exhaustive of the 
subject. The laim folio plates, twenty-four in number, coropriso 
a genciid view of the work, the statue of the Prince, allegorical 
Hgures and mosaics, all in colours, likewise engravings in black 
and white of the marble groups at the four angles, and of the reliefs 
round the pii^um. There are also architectural plates showing 
the foundation and construction, while woodcuts sotting forth 
further details are worked into the letterpress. The explanatory 
text, almost as a matter of course, is much occupied wim docu- 
ments, official corres{)ondenoe^ and other matters not rocomiueoded 
by novelly or otherwise. Htill, as part of the history of the un- 
dertaking, wo ^ hardly object to the recapitulation of what the 
Lord Mayor did at the Mansion House. Almost the only chapter 
which rises above the level of careful comnilation is that in 
which the architect himself ctiscourses on the aesign. Sir Gilbert 
Scott here not only, describes a structure which we con all see for 
ourselves, but he discloses his motives and reveals the sources whence 
he borrowed his ideas. The chapter reads os a criticism written by an 
Buthor on his own works. Ana yet, though naturally showing satis- 
faction at the accomplishment of an arduous task, it is free from self- 
]gloriflcation. lude^ the creator of the work is almost ready to 
forget himself in the tribute ho pays to his fellow-labourers. Mr. 
Skidmore, Mr. OlaytoDj Messrs. Solviati, Mr. Armstead, Mr. 
Philip, luid others seem in their several materials of metal, mosaic, 
tmd stone, to have worked together as one of those happy famiUes 
to whom Italy of the middle a^s owed the harmonious union of 
the sister arts. We have heara some cavillers object to the final 
Tesult ; indeed, as we shall proceed to show, the work is open 
to criticism; nevertheless, on tlie whole, it does credit to all I 
ooncemed. 

First, we will speak of the Memorial in its construction, which 
may be said to combine the solidity of a pyramid in the b^ with 
the lightness of a fi^he and the delicacy of jeweller's work in the 
supmtructure. Those of our readers who may have been in the 
haoit of passing along the high road of Kensington will have been 
BstonishM at the heavy masses moved and manipulated, and at 
the amount of mechanism and steam-power brought into action. 
The motive forces now at command are known to give to our 
^engineers and architects the advantage over the builders of 
ola. The struoturo, as completed^ rests so lightly on the ground, 
and . ^oare so easily and joyfully into the sky, that the spectator 
may hardly realize the weight and the magnitude of the ,com- 
^nent.pi^B.. Prom the published statement we make the 
foUowing digest : — 

The quantity of concrete used is isotooo oubio fret ; beneath the steps are 
396 pit rs ond 866 arches. The total length of granite steps is two miles 
ft qunrUtr, and the number of stops are i»8o3. Some of the liU^ks of 
gvenite in the podium weigh fifteen tons. The sub-plinths of the bftfws of 
^umns ere two stones, each stone weighing ten tons, and the bases them- 
selves in single blocks when unwrought weighed seventeen .tons and a half 

JVaiiotuU Memorial to Hit ilogal lAe Prince Cbnmri. 

JAs JehnMani^. xBj^, 


eaeh. The wibiUng of ea^ of these stones oeoniiMtv^f 
weeks, and coal sM the len^ of poli “ “ _ “ 

filty-eix ston es. ' thsblaeks forming the e g pit el e eseh^wi 


Wii|that«ikQ|p. 


filty-eix stoaes. Tim bloeks forming ibe eapiteM ese^ 
wrought, ihtrteen tone and a quarter. The werikanteaT sM 
so pei^ that the whole of the week above the pedinai, |l 
great eolumns, the arebes, the pinnaeles, gifoiei, 
in thirteen weeka. The Iron girte which cenke the Adm waigba 
three tons, and the weight resting upon it k 020 tons. 

Thia niMd nwq^tukitioD of mamw and ladoiiti ^ einnA' 
reader not only to realize the structural difficultien nifooastBiail|A 
but will also account for the fl3rmg rumoun that extaittal 41 *-^ 
booms could not be removed smelr, and that tbs lltenorii} . In 
^vers points needed propping and other assistaiied.' Any cM , 
acquainted with Italian menumenta— with the tombs cl tim 
Bcaiigeri in Verona, with the Loggia de* Lanzi, and thenluiidi ct 
Sto. Hpiritf^ severally in Florence — will Imveiwocalair 
infirmity of arches and arcarling springinff 'lightly ana holdlj on 
columns. The thrust, according to well-Kiiown laws— a piessuia 
provided against in Gothic cathedrals by buttresses— Is bo 
tremendous that the Memorial could not have stood five rnfantiS 
without some special provision. We have seen in the statenlsBt , 
above quoted that the fihebe pressed down with a wb^g^ of no 
less than 210 tons. We remember to have pointed to thsso 
peiplexitiee when the metal- work was in construction at Oovetttfy, 
and Mr. Skidmore at once made a sketch to show that by maans 
of an iron girder, accurately delineated in the plates now before 
us, the whole of the superstructure would fro hound together 
solidly. Accordingly it was believed, as the event proves, fiigt 
the outward thrust would be neutralized, and the only renkuning 
task was to make the four clustered columns sufficiently Strong , 
to sustain a weight which is estimated at twenty-one tons per 
foot super." 

From this narrative it becomes at once evident that the structure 
owes its safety to the intervention of iron, and we aU reineaito 
the denimciations which Mr. liuskin has from time te 
launched against iron and other modem expedients, which he Is 
pleased to designate as dishonest. It is often iostn^ve and 


occasionally amusing to follow cobweb speculations which Interim 
weave with infinite play of fancy and of rhetoric, ethics, sssthetics, 
and architectiu^^ into one. But a profossioual architect is wise to 
take a more practical view of the work in hand. In the present 
instance there can, we conceive, be no suspicion of di^onesty ; 
certainly every promised eye sees at a glance that iron or other 
met 4 il must be in use ; there is in fact so much bronze and other 
metal work visible externally that we may take it almost as a 
matter of course that the internal anatomy is something more than 
of stone. The real question is not whether it is lawful to use 
metal, but whether the metal is used rightly ; and we tliink we 
have arrived at the period when a wise artist will employ what^ 
ever material bi>et suits his ends, holding himself accountable only 
for the treatment, which at his peril he must make artistic. In 
the present Lnstanre we recognize a studious endeavour to bring 
the whole work into unison ; the bronze, the gold, the mosaics, 
enamels, and the stone are reduced to harmonious relation. 

Objectors have made their voices heard against this Nati|Onal 
Memorial. Some have urged that the design is too pretty find 
that the finislied work has a delicacy and a decoration so 
little in keeping with our English weather as to need the protection 
of a glass case. Others have cavilled at ^e society in vvhich the 
I^ince, whenever the time may come for him to reaw his pedestaL 
will bo found. Instead of the statesmen, philosophers, authom, and 
artists of bis time, he is placed in the midst of Phidias, ApeUes, 
Leonardo da Vinci, BaUaelle, Michael Angelo, Sir OhriBto|ffier 
Wren, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the like. The last objeiction ought 
not to he allowed too much weight. The dioice at t|«atine|it 
necessarily lay between modem and historic times. Biuich and ^ 
Schinkel in the elaborate monument to Frederick the Great in Berlin 
committed themselves to the former alternative with its attendant 
disadvantage of cocked hats and knee-breeches. Sir Gilbert Scott on 
the contr^, presupposes the spectator to possess sufficient 
lion to bring before the mind’s eye people who, though without place 
of meeting on earth, may hope by congeniality of spirit to find a 
common assembly in some abode m space. So irredeemably literal 
and prosaic is the art mind of the present day that it mtj even he 
feared that this apology will reaa as a condemnation. Tet we 
would further urge that this monument is not a Tomb ’ or d 
Mausoleum, but a Memorial. The dead whom we aie aeked to . 
honour is buried elsewhere, and the intention may be tdofoi to he* 
to 1*00(1 as in a hook, enduring as marble or bmas, the q[»irit and 
the aspirations of oao who has passed Uie narrow confines of time 
and space. Such latitude was certainly allowed to the gieet 


artista of old ; and Lord Bacon would seem to plead the Cause of 
such liberty when he objects that reason dotnhttdde and ho^ 
the mind unto the nature of things," and that heoause ilie^aets 
or events of true history have not that magnitude which satSstMti 
the mind of man, poetry feigneth acts and events' gteeW'fod 
more heroical/ But the course wiH he to aUaw ^^edfist 
to qperit tot himself. It would appear, judging mm 

piemted to pubRe view, that the aromCeet.haa had m Us 

mind an Stamor Cross, a Soaligeri TJornh, a BaMmamn^ . 

with Dehaodie's '^H^micycle des Beaux-Arta*’ ^| 3 £D|aiyvf 
aim," weale told, was that ^^of mectinga aaumXo oeemaitowY 
the statae of the Prince"; and the smod MOw Mie 
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'Hw IdMt^thtn, which 1 hove woihe^ out may b« 
Mb#^|h|i 09 )hiMliUlooorth«Pr|^ beneath « v»it and m«|t* 
ideent ^fMh » tabemade^ and aarfouaded by worfca of eculptore, 


iMvailnK tbdM arte and eeieiioei which ha fiMtarad, and the great under- 
klda^ whikdi Iw oi%isatad. 

aeoandlchdiAg idea wia^ as we bare eeen, to give to the 
mhaiigiii^ilanoture ^the ohancterof a vaat shrine,*' the geim 
f *thia idea beiiig tl^ fimeiftil and somewhat impracticable 
tametures in ailniatuxe wrought by the old iewellera of Qermany — 
mate ahtinea wb&ob gave opportimity for the freest exercise of the 
Idtl and tmle of the modelw, the enamelist, and the worker in 
leekma metals. In this Memorial we witness an attempt to 
mnalate bade the image of some such ftney edifice into a structure 

hundred cor a thousandfold the siie of original ^m. Much 
a the first embryos must be cast aside as wyoud the resch of 
randation or development. Hence we find in the Memorial granite 
a place of less issistant matorials. But the architect specially 
friaaa himself, he tells us, 

B tht metsMroih of the roof sad Ite gabl«« and in the lofty dbehe which 
armOttnhl the whole. 1 have hero been enabled [writm Sir (iillMit Si'ott] to 
eeliae meet exaeUv the Ideal I hod in view, oiui thie ie tuiqueeCionably the 
loet marked and characteristic portion of the work, inasmuch os it stands 
siUe atone in choraoter and workmanship, so far os 1 am aware, among 
Itber modem or ancient struoturoe. 

This sentence, we think, goes fiur to explain and to apologise for 
he jpdit and jewelled character of the Memorial. The architect, 
ve see, openly conlassos to have taken as his exemplars works in 
he prmouB metals, and at all events he has succoMcd in rearing 
nto high hdaven a structure rich ss a jewel, and elaborate in 
(etail and colour as a miniature painting. We agree with Sir 
Hlhert Scott in thinking that the most satisfactory part of the 
lesi^ is that which has neen carried out in metal ; and we ven- 
ifrea, at the time when the Memorial was thrown open to the 
>ublic, to object to the sculpture executed in marble, especially to 
he huge groups at the four comers, as indecisive in modeling, 
ranting in breadth of shadow, and altogether displaying scattered 
vealoiess instead of concentrated strength. Mr. Armais's frieze 
Uostrative of Music, Poetry, and Painting, and Mr. Deli's 
' America,** are among the boat ; the latter group*, we are glad to 
>66, has, since the time when we Directed to its vague execution. 
>een fUikher carried into detail. But the inherent coldness and 
Tudity of all the portions in white marble, nothing — not even a 
jondon atmosphere — can bring Into tone, and most fortunate is it 
hat the originm idea of running white marble figures into the upper 
itmoture o? coloured marbles and gilded surfaces has been anan* 
loned; the i^ditional earn attondi^t on the change into bronze 
ras well laid out. Another alteration, the gn^at increase of 
^ding, is not so happy \ the consequence is a tawdriness which 
vould have Ikeii avoided by the open confession of the con- 
jLructive materials. 

We cennot pretend tf) predict what may bo the judgment of 
msterity, bat wo recognize in the crowds which gather round 
he monument even in the worst of weather the approval, or at 
east the curiosity, of contemporaries. Yet we fear that an oft* 
'opehtod objection may here hold good *, that the work not being 
Mrfeet in any one part, the architect resolved to make it gay 
lumughoot. But, at all events, we conceive that in after times 
he ^^Prince OoDBort Memorial** will be accepted as a precious 

S ie of those oonsttuotive materials and those decorutwe arts 
it has been the pride of England to mature or to revive in 
the ninateenih centuiy. 


FHBXCH LITERATURE. 

Y* A&T vedf We had occ^ion to notice the splendid edition of 
Li VtUehardouiif^ CAranhutde which formed the 

:first inshdment of Bfessra. Didot'e collection of French raedimval 
authors. Joinville^a JBidmre de Saint-Lcuk * must now be briefiy 
4ssorihed. Within the kst ten yean no less than three reprints 
that truly claasical piece of hiognphy^bave been issued, two of 
which are the worit of M, Natalis ae WalUy, the distinguished 
JCholar to whom we are indebted for the Villehnrdouin. Thu 
present sumptuous volume gives us both the original and a 
modemke^ taxi, twenty-six eamys illiutrating various interest- 
ing points 'iB(aEchMolo^, numlsniAtios^ &c., a grammar of Join* 
Uniguiige,v^ree maps, a glosmty, and an index. The 
Uhistratious ccmip^te two chromo-lithographs and a numbfsr of 
WoO&utB. AmonfM the disqoisilpas added by the editor we 
have remarinf espedlal^ one on the domestic Itfh of the middle 
«M, The poeitkm oC the mrkts is there deariy defined: ai^ 
rS WaSly snows that this deeigiiatica incladed not only persons 
itf low hurth who discharged mesial offloes In the households to 
Wddeh they belongtd, hut also young men qirruxig from noWe 
IhadUsSr ^ themselves by peremtal attondimee on 'their 

Mb Ibr the duties and poeiticii of a knight, theemay ea the 
MM ditd iMto ^ ^ autMty >s alee one 


ing^t, altkoof^ the with Us great 

u p sa tisfae tory bocaurehispowwwrecbeelndaiiaafteaailaidsfip 
anoe, ^tldu the limits of htt own penM domaU !t adm 
cooteL This fact may be iUustmtedhy theheilwgcwipsBlihi^ 
indicted by Saint-Louis upon bhiepbemers. It has hres gsoenlly 
supposed that iMimval legislatioa, in Franca at ken, emtiocM 
the nranding with a red-hot iron of the lips of penona eottvioted of 
blasphemous language. Such was not the ooeei one etthm of 
Pans, and only one, was sentenced to undergo thie hoirid torture; 
hut this washy the exi^reM will of the King, and diredtyls oppori* 
rion to the advice of his councillors. 

The SmHti db la villa dev Javmifiv * may be regarded si a kind 
of fVench ** imaginary con\ersation ** or an imitation of the well* 
known F'cimidi in Council, The Duchess Eltha, left a widow 
at a very oarlv age, and thrown into a state of hopeless melan* 
choly by the rmpoBsibility of finding in this world the realiia* 
tion of her ideal conceptions of justice, truth, and gxeainsss, 
retires to a villa ou the shores of the Mediierransan. Eltha 
is a kind of Christian Delia, disgusted with t^ety; hut she 
soon geta tired of solitude, and me demon stintii, visiting her 
retreat, drives her to write to an old tutor who was always her 
chief adviser, and who acted as a father towards her. This mentor, 
characteristically named Rabboni^iues from Paris accompanied 
by three or four irieuds, and Madame de Blocquevilba two 
volumes are supposed to be the record of the convsraatioCs 
which took place daily amongst the members of thb society on 
subjecto of philosophy, poet^, religion, and art A marriage 
appropriatoly ends work, the two coutnoting parties being the 
Duchess Eltha and a young poet 
Not many of the illustrated books recently nublished are more 
welcome than the volume on Spain t with wmeh Baron DavUUer 
and M. Gustave Dor«$ have jointly presented us. The narrative is 
simply a series of impt'emmts de voytigv unafiectedly told, with their 
vicissitudes of enjoyments and annoyances, of acoidsiits and 
pleasures, of comic and quasi-tragic adventures, pintoriallv 
rendered by the talent of an artist who is unequaUod when hfs 
crayon finds employment in reproducing fantastic and nicturestme 
scenes, and strong contrasts between light and snade. M. 
Davillier starts from Perpignan, inviting us to take our road in 
the correo^ the gaUra^ the corro, or the forf/uiu—vehiclos which are 
Mually originid and etmally inconunodious. lie leads us on to 
T^ragona, and then ioValeuria *, ftom Valencia we (re to Oranada, 
thence tc Jaen, Seville, Cordova, Madrid, Bmamanoa, and 
Buigos ; alter a sliort excursion as far as the IJaleario lilanda, we 
come home by the Bosque provinces. In tliis amusing volume 
history is a((r^bly blended with skotebes of society, and anecdote 
with descriptions of landscape scenery. Baron llavUlior is a 

f reat admirer of the immortal work of Cervantes. Everybody,** 
e says, who travels, as wo did, through the province of Da 
Mancha with Dan Quixote in his hand, must be struck by the 
accuracy of the descriutions. The portraifs which Oervautei 
sketches are as real os liis delineations of inanimate nature f and, 
after an interval of two centuries and a half, we find characters 
which seem as if they had sat to him for their likeness. ** 

The authoress of too Life of Uohert Eniiuet had iiitonded, soma 
years ago, to write a complete biography of Lord Jlyrou; the 
magnitude and dilliculty of the task, uowe\er, discouraged her, 
and she has given us only the introductory and concluding chapters 
of what wo^d have been a work of considerable extent. The 
Jeunevve de Lard Byron was published some time since ; we have 
DOW an account of the poet's last years ) , and we see him suc- 
cessively at Geneva, at Coppet, where he meets with Madame Ad 
Hiael, in Italy, and in Greece. An appendix of documents closes the 
volume, and some of the extracts given are from papers hilherto 
unnubli&hed. 

M. Lemerre has done much for the cause of eluant literature, 
llis collection of six teen tb-century authors, of whi( h we have had 
already more than once occasion to speak, comprises the re- 
presentatives of the riftady besides Italjelais and Montaigne. 
Agrippa d'Aubignd now apnoars on the list, and will form one 
of iU chief ornaments. § when, forty years ago, the leaden 
of the Romantic school called public attention to the French writen 
who preceded the rlassical epoch, they could not fail to dwell upon 
the merits of the I'rotestaut pout, satinst, historian, and states- 
man, Agrippa d’Auhigne. M. Kainte-Deuve, M. 8amt-Marc 
Gindin, M. Philarete ( 'haslcs, and other equally coiiipetent critics 
pointed out his titles to literary fame, and snow^ that he deserved 
to be extensively known and read. Tlio interesting work of M. 
8ayouH on the writers of the Reformation brought out this fact with 
still greater promineuco, and Dr. Merle d'Aubii^, himself a de- 
scendant of the Huguenot leader, enUiteined once the idea of 
buckling himself to the task now successfully attempted by MM. 
IC^iumo and Do Caussade. In the meanwhile •o\enl separate 
works of D*Aulngn<$ had been nubluihed here and there; Ihus 
M. Ludovic Lala^e coniributed an edition of the Trafmm to 
M. Jannet's Biblukhique LUivirieniU!, and annotated the mmairev 
for M. Gharpentier'a seriiw i the Ai^urev du baron do Fmetiv 
were given M. Prosper MdriouSe, and, finally, M. Charles IMi 

* Lev votrevv de la vQU du JavmHk, Par U morquUs de lUoequevihe. 
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nbo repfinted tlie BtiH a ooniriderable namher of 

D’AiAiMd’ft writingv, «uoii u tbe iSci^oM tmihmeUe and 
Anf^Wnan remained aceeMible to tbe iniUic only lilmniffli 

the medium of edmoqe careleeely got up at the beginning of ^ 
Boventeenth ceutury; and it was known beaidea that a large 
quantity of unpubiinlH^ MS8,, including the corroepondonoe, 
bad bcifln collected by the inditttry of Oolond Tronchin of 
Beningcfl, near Geneva. MM. B^aunie and Be Oauseade accord- 
ingly undertook to prepare an edition of Agripiia d’AtTbign<$'s 
oomplete works. They obtained acceaa to the Tronchin M8S. ; 
they procured from various quariera materials which hod never 
till then bcion made use of ; they coUated, or got coUsted, the 
old editions with copies preserved in the nritish Musenm 
imd elsuwJierc. Thus armed at nil points, they H(‘tit to the 
press their first volume, comprising the authors conespond- 
enoo— that is to say, about two imndred and fifty lettoi-p arrangiid 
under eight differont ht^ads. This series will he found extremely 
important from the light it shofis upon the political and religious 
history of thc3 Hixlcenth century and the beginning of tlie seven- 
teenth. MM. Iteaumo and DeGaussade propose completing their 
publioaition in five volimios, cxclumve of the llistoire umveradlo. 
which would form about five voUuucs more, and which will 
be issued if snilicient encouragement is given to the editors. 
A glossary and an essay on JJ’Aubignd ore to form part of the con- 
clude volume. 

M. r^mn^ois Lenormnnt hiifl just brought out the sequel of his 
JEmai Bur la pr<^Htfltitim (Jr Valphahet ph 6 nmcn. * The iiiHfalmeut 
bef()re us is the first liiTftmm of the second volume ; it treats of the 
Syriac aiphubets in all their varieties, the Tartar nlnhalK3f8, the 
Sabean, tne Nabatean, the Arabic, and the inscriptions tsdongiiig to 
the Sinaitic region. Home persons may wonder porliaps nt the Tartar 
language being brought witliin the compass of this work, and 
supplying materials for one of its most interesting chapttus ; but 
we must boar in mind that, through their intercourse with the 
Ncstorian iuissionari(«, the inhabitants of Western Tiirtary became 
ai?quaintod with th«j Syrian alphabet, the chiiractt^rs of w’hirh they 
acbpted to their own use about the same time when the 
tribes of the sarat; extonsivo region vainly attempted to turn to 
similar account the elemonts of Japanese writing. Discussing 
the subject of the Hinnitic inftr:riptions, M. Lenonnant remarks 
that they wm*o neither exclusively Jewish nor exclusively 
Christian in their origin ; a certain proportion of h(vithen elements 
are mixed un with them, and they cannot bo roLwdod as the 
records of pilgrims travelling for rcdigioiis purposes. M. I-smonnant 
believes Unit they wm'o simply indicat ions infiMided to idem tify pas- 
turages, and to form rallying or gathering points fur shuphords 
belonging to the same tribe. 

The LeJtrtB h mo invamm t, by Prosper Mdrimde, form one of 
tbe most curious collections of correspondence which wc have seen 
for a long time. Wo almost wonder that the unknown lady to 
whom the letters are addressed should have allowed their jmblica- 
tion ; but we are gla<l that she did. for no novel can surpass in interest 
this record of a passion which, after having boon extromelv violent, 
subsided gradually into platonic affection and lasting fnendehip. 
The first letters are not dated, but they belong, wo are told, to the 
year 1841 ; the Inst was written at (JonnoB, September 23, 1870, 
two hours before M. Ahiriin^o's death. In the case of the present 
publication, as in that of the Lettrrs d la P/i7icewc, it is a pity that we 
cannot be allowed to study the feelings of both correspondents 5 
we idiould have liked t(j see how the mrormue managed to govern 
her admirer, to keep him within the boundaries of simple disin- 
tereeted affection, and, let us add, to play with o<lged tools without 
(pitting woiuidod. T!ie sceptical turn of M. Mcirimee’s rakid, Ida 
loudness for irony, his thorough (Irsillmionnrmmtf come out 
atrikingly throughout these two volumes, which contain, besides, 
Beverol amusing sketches of character and iucident; as, for in- 
Btatice, the description of a party where Modllc. Kachel declaimed 
BOlne Bceuos from Knoine^s tragedies. 

» M. Victor Pierre writes the history of the Ilovolution of 1848 % 
from a point of view w'Jdch will not please' the Tlepublicans. In 
hiB inti*odiicto^' cJiapter, tnu’ing tho antecedents of the events 
which led to King Louis Philippe’s overthrow, he speaks of tbe 
September iimasacres as the baptism of the llepublio, and shows 
that violence and bloodshed have Knm the constant acc/unpaui- 
meutB of the revolution in its various phases. Doth Ikmaparto and 
the Hepublic were the children of ’93 ; their commcwi origin waB 
force : their means of government, dictatorship ; their aim, uui- 
veml levelling for the benefit of the State. A decided taato 
for centralixaiion, impatience of all opposition, and a supreme 
contempt for all religions and mural principles— such are the 
most prominent charaotcristics of Ronapartisiu and Depubli- 
canistn. The only difiiM^ence, we are told, between the old 
and the new ie all to the advantage of the former, because the 
Bourbons during tbe i>eriod whidi preceded 1789 did not at 
any rate conceal tboir despotism under the mask of Liberal 
maxims. AVo do not kvow whether M. Pierre is in favour of a 
limited Monarchy, or whether he accepts the rule of a dictator as 
a tend of inevitable piB-allrr; one thing is quite clear, according to 
Mm — that kepublicau institutions are impossible in France, and 
that from Lamiu'liuo to Caussidiere tliere is not one of the 

^ jEWiI 8ur la nrojtagaiUm de Talphaibtt jdtvmtkn, l‘«r M. F. Lsnaniiant. 
Tel Livr. Vsrii : Mai.Nonncuve. 
f .jUdtnt d «Mii iaconnun. Par P. Mdrimds. Paris : Levy, 
t Jtmoin A h Mvwiathn da 184& Par M. Victor *Pisn«. Piorls; 
Pin 


pezBoni eonofomed in the episode i>f t848 WdB 
leti at the bar of posterity. M. PSem BMtai hit 
aide aomiMey, bat his inteipvetatioln of fbeflB iB 

We have veoeived tevml eeieDtSfio wor&a of 
portsDce. M, Amdddo Gutltemiub volame * * * § ia poithpUaify.l^ 
able as comitig fmm the pirn a writer who b ' 

versed in physical sciouce. His style is admirable fiW Ito 
ness and precishm; no writer could explain bo BOtlsfaetorily the 
detailB of the electric telegraph, the steam-engine, pbotomrihy, 
d:c., who did not know intimately the lawn upon which msa 
various branches of applied science are founded. 

The IMotiomtmre cm OiitmCf so ably editi^ by M. WixrtB, ,ta 
speedily coming to a conolnsiou t, the sixteenth mstalmeot twng 
us AS tar as tlie letters Tk, Amongst the oAiclcs eontailied in ^0 
hist three Uvraisirns which we have received, we may mantioti 
those relating to the chemical exmstituents of the muscular systeni^ 
to the manuUicture of bread and of paper, and to the preparation 
of mortar. Their practical character will render theiq^ interesting 
to the fprmt majority of readors. The details given in the text 
are copiously illustratui] by sketches of machinery. 

M. Moymet B JEamv (hi tkdtUre t treats of a subject whbih we do 
iu)t remember to have seen so satisfiictorily attempted bedbre. When 
we are sitting in a comfortable stall at Druiy Lane or Oovont 
Garden, and admiring the wonderful eflects produced by the art of 
the sta^puiuter, the skill of the maclnuiBt, and the taste of the 
costumier, w'e are apt to forgot at what troublti and at what 
expense the theatrical manager is pnt to amuse his audiencOi and 
we do not give a tbcjiiglit to the contrh'anccs which eitd in sach 
astoninhing results. The little volume composed by M. Moynet, ai^ 
illustrated with sixty woodcuts, solves these mysteries for m.} it 
takes us Ixahind the scenes, and unravels* the compliOated 
mysteries of ropes and pulleys, trapdoors and stage pvoportioB, 
which constitute the noccyanr^ data of a saccessful i^tomune. 

In explaining tlie mysteries of photography M. Tisaandior 
considers his subject from three diflei'ent points of tiow.J First, 
ho gives us the history of the science, beginning with the 
I earliest efibrts of J. 11 . Porta and the attempts of the al- 
chemist h’abrieius, explaining the discoveries of Daguem, 

I and ending with the recent application of M. Poiterin. The 
second part disciihscs the modus uon'ayuUy and reveals the secrets 
I of the photograpimr’s studio, rinallv, wo have an account 
I of the immovous appli<‘ations of photography to industry, science, 

I and art, to the lu^ceasitios oi wsr, and the naministratiou of justice 
I bj' the idimtitioation of criminals. 

I The Belgian Aoad'Muic royale dea sciences, lottrei, et beaux Rrts|| 
j is already a century old, and its history, so far as astronolmy 
I is concerned, is related by AI. Alailly in a voiy romarkablo 
hviM^hure. Founded under the name of Acoddmio de Marie- 
Thdriise, this institution did not originally bring before the public 
any distinguisbt'd amount of Belgian talent. One Portugese 
obsen'er, sevc^ral Englishmen, one Gennaii, luid ouo Frenchman 
appear as its chief representatives, and the despotism of Napoleon 
tended still further to prevent the development of native genius. 

A I'Cttction took place on his downfall, but it was only in 1835, 
after the foiuidation of the Brussels Observatory, and thwkB to the 
uulif^giiig energy of Af. -Quetelut, that the progress made by 
Belgian scientific men was really nianifost. Since tluit period th^ 
activity has be* *11 increasing steadily, and investigations conducted 
fit the Brusstds Observatory must be rc<;koned amongst the most 
striking tliat luive been contributed to European Bcienco during the 
Inst forty veurs. 

M. Houboirnu's Rmall volume on llygiAne^ is a work which 
we should like to see widely circulated. " The author aims especic^y 
at being proi'tical ; ho writes for persons who want msults ratbor 
tliau tlieorii'S, and who desire to Imvo a few simplo rulea which 
they can carry out without much dilUculty. The instiuctionB He 
gives include the construction and ventilation of houses, food, 
dress, exerc’iso, mental and intellcctu.^l work, sleep, and (^nmaa- 
lics ; ihi‘y extend over the wliolo lil’e of man, and form in their 
entirety a very valuable code of precepts. 

Amongst liio scientific publications of M. Gauthier TIUm 
we find Iho fourth volume of Af. Flanimarion’s year-book 6n 
astronomy.** It is as usual full of the most interesnng fiMtts, and 
contains a complete account of the princinul phenomena lately 
obsemd. The transit of Venus, tne eclipsqp, the form and * 
physical nature of the moon are successively disensaod, and the 
author gives a record of all the oemlites which have fiidhn 
between the years 1866 and 1870. The volume doeea with 
AD account of the plnm'ts recently discovorod, and with a de- 
scription of M. Janssen's aeronautic voyage undertaken Ibr the 
panose of studying the eclipse of December 22, 187a. Thk bttok 
16 illustrated with thiriy-threo astronomical dingzama. 

• JUt de la pliyuiqtte avx mmumb, 4 Pinehialrit Btatar mMt. 

Pat Anime (auillviuin. Pari« and I^mdon : L. HschaUa A ^ 
t DictioiBMaife de Chimie, Par M. A Worts, LivTaiSMH 14^x6. Paris 
and London. L. llaciiettc & (>). 

t VamearB du thedirr. Par J.Mbynot. Paris and London s L.Maoh0tto / 
h Co. y 

§ de la phatagraphie. Par G.*- Tissandirir. Paris and ^ 

Luiidon : X,. Hscht'tte Co. 

II Derkatrmmic dan^ PacaddnuB r^fob ik 
ParAl.Ed.jM 4 iny. BruxeUsSi Haym. 

5 PA h l>r. floutNhsn* iNiriil and X. 

Hachottr AGs. . v A . ' . 

** AViidttriht'rtfrM snvIliBrimoiiih. : Viol.D. ^ 

Parish Gauthier ViU«k^. , ‘ '• r " 


Sitorday BeTiew. 8^ , 


if. Bkdm W ditt* gw* hr V* l^^***™* W» I 

teUsa.* T mpff* tliftiM tima in iWuL tlwy aio drawn up from * 
Lalfaoa^ f[rrifti**^i aaA tlm antbar intv^uciee tbieiii with a iraiy 
P^M^yUip^ toghruetioM Oft tjia way ia whieh thay an to ha 

•jr^ ^aan.alwaya paaaM mak of catrant Fxoaeh 

,^]kp[mAtk aaid aoikry. It haa oftaa ^ baaii oWrved that Fnach 
jBMSoa havh become woiaa amt wofaa» and that than la 
noayai^tomofnfdna; iawhatpntaadato ho the study of modern 
aoaMy Mtd'edP ooiEitampowy maimen. The last Yoluma of talee 
fa poe^hamcaia one) by M. Proepor Milriimfo ia certainly not dt 
m getMHnd laadiag ; but it ehowa all the qualities of strle which 
chacimterizod the author of Cbiamda and M. Xavier 

de Mcmidpiii has natives the merit of writii^ jnod French, and 
nubliahem ace now xodnood to nquint the roaUstk: compositions of 
MM. Guatave Flaubert and Ohampileury. Many years a^ H. 
Sainte-Bsuve astonished a oonsidorahle portion m the public by 
hish^voimble orlUcism of Mcu/ame BoMtyJ, and many pemone 
wondoxedthat a writer whoadmind Eufninie de G maria's corre- 
epondonce and the beautiful essays of Madamo de Tracy could 
sit down delibeiately and praise a novel which had been found 
bad by a very tolerant Qovemuient to juati^ a public 

proiMution. M. Fluubert's uiaaterpieco of cynicism is now once 
again thrust before us, supplenianted by a verbatim report of 
the trial to which it gave rise. The advantage of this piiee justy 
fieatiw is obvious*, as the Government priMecutor had to show in 
• the clearest manner the disgusting nature of the work incriminated, 
he coQscted and put tugutlusr all the most obj<H*tionable passages ; 
so that in the present edition the reader will find not only the 
novel complete, out an anthology for easy reference. 

M. Chaiupdetiry's AmowrtLv da JS^mdu-lWne 5 created also no 
small stir when published for the first time, because the book was 
considared as a libel upon a well-known niaimt tic in Paris. 
An unflinching advocate of realism in literature, and pndesaiiig 
to deseribo cwacters strictly as they are, M. (‘luimpfuMtry uu- 
fortunately persists in cunfiniog his olMervatu>iis to the lloboiuiim ** 
classes or society, and consonuontly his works, if not gi*oMly 
immoral as a whole, leave on tne mind of tlie reader impressions 
of a diasgreec^blo and painful nature. 

With M. Andxd Theuriet, M. JouHstolin, and M. Iwogouv^ 
we come to a purer atiuosphoro, and we need no longer ex- 
claim Caveat lector! Tlio author of Le him et le ?ioirU is 
not always iiaturid, and his pcx*try is often spoiknl by a certain 
nfiectatiou which prc>v<»kes us; hut he appeals to the Ix^st 
feelings of our nature, and whether to the power of 

melancholy (7c «o*V) or Ukea a more cheerful view of the worlil in 
which ho* lives (le Wr^w), he is eqiiully fttriking. M. JouaRdin's 
jwfdant pauii ought to become a favourite book with 
children. It ia a collecLiou of fables and school stories written in 
poetry, breathing tne most healthful spirit, und well illustrattsd by 
ikii'tall, whose talent appoiirs to far greater mlvajitage hero than 
in tfie volunio entitled IjU conU^dio de iMfre tv.injie the tone of 
which is decidedly objectionable. M, JA»gou\es octavo contiuns, 
liesides three tragedies, a series of short " poems ft composed at 
dilferenl tinieo, and far iih<»vo the Hvenigo of modern Frencli lyrics. 
Finally, wo liuvo to notice u spirited and elegant translation of 
Cornelues Zo by Mr. W. F, Mokes ; it is inscribed to 

M. Guixot. 

* TahUa bonmHrUftut ti hiff/rom^tritjuM ptmr It caU'ul ilta haiitfMra, Tnr 
M. R. Kaduiu rari'4: iicuitluer Vlllani. 

f lhmiv.rea nifvvrites, Vslv I’rofliicr l^leriinc^t;. Varw : Lifvy, 

t Madame Hovary, P.*ir Gustave Flaubert, f.dituai delmitivc. Paris ; 
CJuirpenticr. 

§ lAeaamureH^ de ifaiNCe^Pfriuc, au>vt4 da ItU hard J^oyauU:, X'ar Chomp- 
fiewy. Paris : Clinrpeutier. 

H Zf Idea ti It naif, i*ur A. Thourict. Paris : Leiiierre. 

5 Zif tnfaniii petulant Ui jmx. Pur M. «)eussclin. Paris and Loiidon : 
L. HucUetui Hi C\>. 

Tm etiVi' dic de noire ianpe: aiudee au crayon et a In plume. Par 
BertiJl. I’arii : Plon, 

tt TktiUrc comvUt, Par K. Zegeuvek ds rAcadC'inie iTAnc;U90. Paris : 
Wdter. 

tt QtrmiUe's Trugetluf ** Lc Cid,** trawdated into Englieli blank verte. lly 
W. p. Xokes. Lomlen : llachctte. 


We have bem requeded bij Colonel Ciiarlfs C. Frasbii to dttte 
that ichat ha eaid to Lord LrsaHT wae I toll you, Jjord 
IJnsAliT, upo?i my honour, that if you do'* — ewt (rut prinUd 
in lad mi ice fcllLiuiinAr IturuBW} «i/ you do not dyn thie 
Ikclayalion, I consider that you wiU cause much unhappiness 
to your friends.** 


NOTICie. 

We hey leave to date that we de^ne to return rejected Oommuni- 
catioiu ; and to this rule we am makfi no sxc^ton. 


Jfsarfy all the hack J^winhers cf the Shxmmex Bsvisw maty be 
ddamed ihnpsyh any BookeeUert the at the Cjfftys, 

: ' ^ Sonttawpton Strestf Slrtmij W,C., to whm ediifim msmi ^n 


9WB XWITBX> 

The Anniui/ Bvlhsoriidim to tks Sasxtbbat liaKnBW, 
podaye to my part if the Uniitsd StateSf, is £l lOi. M, or 
#7 60 yold, and tnay be fsntmrded direst to the JMliehor, at 
the Office, 38 Sou^amptim Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F* 
SxBVKXs, Ameriem Aysney, 1? Menriettm Strsei, Omani Ghvriaii| 
Zondtm. International Money Orders can bo ssest fnsne any 
iffiee iM lA# United States, and Subscriptions, imynble in adeanes, 
may cotnwence at my time. 


AVitu ready, VOLUME XXXVL, hound in cloth, prioe Ifla. 
C%th Cases for Bindiny aU the Volumes, price Us, imkA Also, 
Jieadiny Cases, price ils, Od. each. May be had at the Office, «* 
throuyh any Booksdltr. 
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PoUiical Prcis))rct«. 

Tha YcUoar Unotc. FoiUlo'^ at Oxfi^l. 

Tlia Bengal Famluo. Tito (loM CoiMi. FmiMu, jRr. FawmSA OA WagOli 
The Ballot at KewcMtlou 


Books anil Mnn. 

To' New Rhakspmre Booioty. Ku'itulm, Modem Fairy Talas. 

What the Ital I vri^s Right l>o. A New Uatu^U «>£ OardinaJs. FJotln qr RaU^Crown ? 
The Theauvs. 


Lock)*er's Solar l^yKltn. 

Coiwiobln (U)il hUCorrostwudrixtii. MoMcr Sidrits. 

A Piiitvi'tw of Thule. Hair* Motiorn KnsU.li, Thu Todiui. 
Chosiicy's Military Biographies. Liuly Jteil, Tlw Prlnoe CatuMct Memorial. 
French Lltoruiure. 


00NTBNT8 OP No. OiH, DECKMBKtt tiT. laTOt 

The French nui]g«l"-8i>aiii»h AFalrs— The Wrougsof NooUsml'-HuMla and Shira 
'-KfvivslMAlii'Hl Ix'^Mlation In VruMla -Mr. An h mhI the l4iliuiinrre>~^The 
ApcisLlo of ArbitTation'-'Tko Liverpool Si'liool Board. 

The Yoftr~Chr»».tnifi»~ Ttu' Oovi>rum»'nt of Pulillo l4M«er Churolies of 

Uume-'Ncw Cliiutigo- Bbhop ncliiKons's Lust rupiorai - The Modern (JhMtter- 
fivlii- 'KiilghthMMl tor Five (jiilurus. 

Tbo railKiaiiu-Lyeira Antiiviity of Man— ^Life of BImIiop ?atteMti> -Mountain. 
Meadow, iiiul Mt*ro— KI imiU”' W oixKii )l(>n^otiu> > 'i‘ho Lluiauoaa liNOords--- 
Chrlstmaif IkiokM. V.— American Litvintiiro. 
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AJ.bUl.li U. SHWi\/lMer0tnrp. 

P UJ3J.JC AVORKH DEPARTMENT in INDIA. 
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• ^ - V apAxif. 

Sptpnfiili jpliyoliitidiui icaight alitort oOft9i»- 
JL inhKW pbOoac^bj of 

llUtioiinf Id v^oomixm of 

^MHiMi $ii^ * The iijmf&ical into&nmilo of all 

fiioUMk ktiA altBeaoa of lojalW ot obodt6nQe» 

ifa p S to l ft H jmtig oortidd ijiaii tbe Bopobtt^a who ^ere 
wiboiu)aro^^ ^eottoti of iiheir body woald have 
Ilibw wrd id ti;A govarndiatit. Wbon the opporbauif^y 
ddbSkO, dlihoogli tlko iaeptittide which they dis] ‘ 



beam^fiifeBeefiL It w|mi orident* that their anpreidacy < 

.tni|^ tet udtil thm was w sniAcietit discij^incd force to 
ooable eoiao inflitdvy leader to aBamhe poorer.* In hie* 
ICefia^go to the Oottea", Sefior p^^gxntAa, with singular 
annontiood tl^^Aksrday of milit^ proimiio/a. 
MdNito and the day of^ilM tyranny of parties had simiiU 
ta^eonsly xtMsdd away. If wher assertion had been widl 
fobaidh^ TOO cither might hare heed comparatively plaus- 
iUe^r^VVItliiii a few hours tibe Captain-General and ihe 
nsriscrti cf Madrid rose, not a^nst the Minister, bnt for 
m phiripoee of tuming^ ont of doors the dishonest and in- 
oapme Assembly which had refosed to support in the person 
of OssTSLAa the only possible Republican Govemmeni. 
Spain 'haf accordingly begfon a^n at the beginning ; if in- 
deed the vieioas circle which oiniiraceB a pernd of sixty years 
can bo aOourately defmribed as having either beginning 
or end. Hie pireservatioii of order and the maintenance 
of society depend on the soldieiy ; and the liberties of the 
mtion be such es it suits the leaders to allow. Of all 
the tt&itaiy xevd^tionB wli^ have oocurred in Spin, the 
onterprii^ ct and StBiUKCrls the least criminaj. It 
is^prrtSbUe 'tha^^s psooidtera have acted not selfish 
<pt^|ehapadpieriVes bf aiObition, but under a sincere con- 
^ m faOy of the B^pbUcans had loft no 

dUe. , The proposition which is laid down 
in the ^iiei^r of the new Govemmeni, that legality is 
^ on ^ aids of the first who dares to prevent the ac- 
^^Oomphriixnepi’’ of a deed which ip not in acoordanoe 
srtth ^ nalAQ^^wlll, ** even though he maynot previously 
^ eonsuH it/* is obeiouriy to a dangqroiudy elastic hi- 

lU i p iW w iiou } bul^idibAEmistry areatleast justiflMin holding 
0iattM^.cAM The first and most 

sdsDldsgv^i^ h^colleagnes after the fall of 

4teM»iidrt(E vw W ;arm«t& i^alible in Madrid^and other 
loiiiiai wfinow Pa^i^lhs ddsae mi niucmced service to l^be 
tb;| Veduntests, The diatribution of 
sralA u toriralani and bloofitUrsty populaea had 

gftm IdBowed in Paris te'iuvolt ^nd hj carnage. 
L^pier Auns.m 4^4fi wiA 


An JuiBO^f which had 


had toMi^pier wiA fri^tfhl loss 

nt fife; and again in iSft TSMiti mid MagMahqh were 
foiaad toundoliy «regiaa»rias(^ ' 
feaiftNdftdm 

s-ssuS^^ 
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tbe period which hill olimsed aiiics 'thu dethronOmont of 
Qneeu IsAssTXA. It remattis to be seen whether tbe later 
progresH of soois! and political dissoliftiou has not s^tly 
luoreaaed tbe difficulty of govseument. A sttlf more 
Important question is whether Pavia or any other leader 
possesses tbU ability and the idfinonoe of Pxtm. BbSeauo Ss 
reputed a good soluior; bdt he has n^vpc proved bimirif a 
great stati<sman, and he is growing old. Of his eofisimes 
or subordinate Minist^ SAOisiA possesses much polipoal 
experiosoe; but, for the present, PhrlfaunCntAiy srIU and 
abiUty will jbo wholly iiteless. It is possible that the nation 
luight be ipolinod to rally round any Qovertimeut wfaicb 
proved itself capable of restoring the honour of the flag by 
soa and by land. Tornrs, ihou|^ he is obstinita and im- 
practicable os a politiciaTi, is reputed to be a man of courage 
and honour r ana perhaps he may succeed in orgatnsing a 
squadron whihh will bl^kada Carthagmia in earnest. It 
is not known whether Mo&iOneb, who is hard pressed by the 
Corlists in the North, will recognise the anthori^ of 
SxuiiAMO. It was said a short tiiuo agO that ho deofored 
that ho would obey no Miiiistor but CahtmIiAS. Marshal 
MaoMahon nroperly dismissed frOm tbe army a General 
who had declared that his allegiance was contingent on the 
form of government which might be adopted tho 
Assembly. Spanish rulers cannot aflbrd to he equally 
delioate in questions of mutiny; and probably Castsuu 
may have thought that impropri^ was redeemed by 
If the regular army is unanimon^ partial revolts wiU i 
bo suppressed ; and perhaps the siege of Oartfaogena, where 
a nephew of SsRSANO is in command, may at last be prose- 
cuted to a conclusion. Tho rebels have hold out in tho 
expectation that tho meetmg of the Cortes Wobld place 
Pi Y MAKOALt., or some other accomplice of thoir own, 
in power. Their disappointment when they hoar of tho 
blbw which has been struck against their faction wilt perhaps 
disincline them to further resistance. If Carthsgoha were 
reduced, a Government of geoefaU ought to m aUo to 
direct a formidable force against the Oarlists. One judicious 
preliminary measure has boon adopted in the suppression 
of tho Intransigento and Carlist journals throughout Spain. 
Only an imbocilo Government would tolerate tbe daily 
publicatiofn of apologies for civil war. 

It is not improbable that tho majority of the present 
"Govoriiment may favour tho restoration of the Bovsboms in 
the person of Don Alfonso; but only two or three months 
have elapsed since Tockts, at a meeting of the Conservative 
party, complained of the policy of tho Republioan Govern- 
ment on the express ground, that it might tend to tho 
benefit of the sDjiportGrs of Alfonso. If obrsano and liis 
colleagues are prudent, they will continue the Provisional 
Government, or Monarohy without a king, whiob was first 
invited by Pbim, and aib^rwardB itintatodf on a larger scale 
by Thixbs ond MacUahon Serrano and tho othor loadeiS 
of the reaction have much to atone for in the peat. An afiVoni 
hota Sbbrano was one of the immediate causes of the abdica- 
tion of King Amaobd, whom he had himself helped to place 
on the throne. He had previously committed a mors ex-^ 
ousablo fiiisiake when ho took & principal part in tbo ds<>' 
thfonemettt of the Qcebn. Later experience hll* rimim 
that it wtuM have he^ for bettor to endure ths T ' 
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It would liave bceti well perhaps that Ferdina^’O VII. 
aiiould novor have ehuufcod the onlcr of snecession, thou|^b 
tho male line of tho Spani.sh Bocrbons Booms to bo incurable. 
'J'hero was much wisdom in tlio old English saying of 
standiog by tho Crown though it hung on a bosh, and 
njdrt^libig but eoufuHirui has followed from th# abandonment 
d[ the Hpatikh Crown, ihotigli it bnng on ^he chief of a 
flii^Bolato Court together with the ornament of tho Golden 
Itoso which tho Pori*; acknowledged the virtues of a 
I>ion8 Qlten. 

Time will show whether Castelau is destined again to 
take a part in public affairs. His proteftt against the mea- 
sures which avenged him on lu« uiigratoful aasociaten is 
consistent with his cliaracter, eloquent an<l uscIcm, and it 
suggests tho question whether the Minister was in any 
d('gi*eo privy to tho enterprise which ho condemns, jf 
C A STELA B received no information of tlio purjuwio of 

Pavia, ho must haA'o boon singularly ill-inform^. Of all 
tho civilians wh(» have liold supremo p^jwer in Spain, he 
loave»H the least discrcditablo memory. Having done much 
by fine phrases to render all govonnnont ini possible, ho Imd 
the hontjsty and good soase to disregard all his principles 
when ho was charged ivith tho hopolo..s ttisk of rcstoi'ing 
tho oi*dor wliicli hp bad holperl to destroy. TJiough a 
Federalist, ho used all tho force \\ Inch lie could cfiiumand 
to reduce the rebel stronghold of Cai*tJiageiia ; and ho per- 
Buodod tho Cortes to alwtain for some months from its 
troubloBouio interferonco. Charitable oi’itics will haliinco 
the good which ho atloinj ted against ilio mischief which he 
accomplished; nor iiidt*od have foreigners any right to com- 
plum of the Buici«lal oxpenmenis wliich Spain 1 ms lately 
tried for th() instruciion of tho wiirld. Tho Republic* which 
has lately collapsed is but tho other end of the journey 
which the CiiAMis ifi ains and tho Dilkks are inviting Eng- 
land to commcnc(\ 1 ’hc late Chairman of the Reform League 
justly rcoogni 'Zed in the Spanish ConstituHon of 1869 tho 
embodiment of tlio princijilos to which tlio Hyde Ihirk 
palings had been already saeriiifod. A nearly Hlmilar bumllo 
of chimeras had been adopted by the Spaniards iu 181 2, 
while Wklijnoion was engugc'd in the less exalted task of 
driving tho invuclfT out of tlio country. Tho Constitution 
of 1812 wa.s agaiji adopted in 1822, to be jnit down by the 
Dtiko of As<iuuLf)Mi:. Ailer tho expulsion oL Qm*en Isaullla, 
a new editiou of tho Spanish Rigfit«of Man was published ; 
and tho recent Cortes would probably have conformed still 
more closely to the strtndard of theoretical equality and 
univerBol license. Tho Canti:miil insurrection, like tho Paris 
Commune, is the natural result of jiui’o demncrmjy in tho 
Bocial condition of modern Europe. It is tlie fear of such 
evils wdiich induc<m t]jo upper and middlo classes in Spain 
and in Franco to submit to any Governnumt in pififererieo 
to tho despotism of u numerical majority. Englisli 
agitators who rigiitly hold that nniversiil Huffrago would I 
be fatal to tho institutions which they hope to overthrow, i 
must regret that Spanish Republicanism has had a pre- 
mature opportunity of revealing its secret. Fortunately 
no party in England seems disposed to clamour against 
the expulsion of tho Cortes. Exclusively elected by ouo 
faction, tho representatives of Republicanism could not 
ngroo among tuomsclvcs ; nor had they tho good souse 
to Bappoi*t their only respoctablo or pro&outablo leader. Tho 
prospects of Spain, though gloomy, are perhaps one dogreo 
Jess hopeless sinco tlm disappeanmeo of the shoju Parliament 
of 1873 


THE STROUP ELECTION. 

T he Conservative victory at Stx*oud is the most import- 
ant and signiiioant of all the recent triumphs ox the 
party. Tho vacancy was caused by tho death of Mr. 
VViMroBBOTnAM, who had highly distinguished himself, who 
wfiB popular with his constituents, and whose career had 
roflcctcd credit ou the borough. There had therefore been 
no breach between the member whoso death caused tho 
vacancy and his supporters. 0^ the contrary, thero had 
boon exceptionnl ciroumstanoes to strengths 'the ties 
lietween them. Tho Liberal oaudidate had also many re- 
commendations. His name ensures genoiral respect, and his 
family traditions are, like those of Mr. WiNTCunoTUAif, 
in harmony with the feelings of the Honoonfbrmiata. He 
is amnected with the county in which Stroud Ues, and 
has alrea^ at an oarljf 1^ diatmgmahed tunuielfas a 
soldier, liie iLIborals did not tbarefora iail beoaiaae &sy 
had a -haa Gaudidate. Nor did ilie eleotioa turn on ai^ of 
those misemhfe little eddo issues which jsre ao apt to atert | 


up to scare Weak Idheral candidates. Both candidates set an 
equally good example by deckring that they would have lUK 
thing to do with the crotchetmongers. Lastly there were no 
abstentions aud no indiffoienco or apathy to fovonr the 
euggfwtion that the hoiteugh did not cam about the sle«> 
iion, or that the Libsesi| party lest besanse they did 
take the trouble to wAa. ' The toM nunAor' of Votes gtvcal 
to Sir Henry Havelock and Mr. DounsoTON this time ex- i! 
ceeded by more than six hundred and fifty the total votc» 
given at tho lost general election to Mr. WiNTBUBOTnAMand 
Mr. DoEfNOTON. There waa nothiiig tlteeforo to disturb 
the main issue which the electors had to decide, and this 
was tho simple isBue whether Stroud should return a 
mombor to support Mr. GxADStONB or one ^ oppose him. 

It has returned a Conservative. But this is not idl. At tho 
la.'it general election the Consorvatiro candidato was seven 
hundred behind tl^ lowest labond candidate, and now tho 
CoriBervativo candidato has l)eaten the Libernl by am«jorifcy 
very Bliglitly short of four hnodred. This indicates a 
cl lunge in the opinions of the constiiuoncy whieb is wholly 
unmistakable. Tho electors of Stroud wish to get rid of 
tho Gladstone Ministry, and they Imvo shown their wiahea 
in a w ay that loaves no doubt as to what they mean. It 
is important, too, to notice that this mauifostatioa 
of their wishes comes at a time which prcoludee the sup- 
pfMsition tliat it is dno to temporary and accident^ 
causes. While the most glaring blunders of tho Governmeut 
were in tlm course of btnng committed, or w^hen they hod 
juflt been expOHcd, a constituoncy might have been hurried 
into a hflBty vote of disapprobation. But now «om© time lias 
olapsod sinco Porliamont rose, and tho Ministry has done? 
all it could do to Htrengthen iia ponition. It has played all 
tlio cards it could play to win back tho favour of consti- 
tnoncies. Mr. Gladstone has taken the Exchequer; Mr. 
Diijoiir has come back to offico ; feeblo or obnoxioua 
Ministers Lave lx‘cn Bhclved ; aud new appointmentfi have 
been carcfiilly ami judiciously made. So far as this Alinis- 
lorial reconstruction was meant to conciliate tlio goodwill 
of the constituencic*©, it must, aft<.*r the Clovornrucnt defeat 
at SUtmd, bo pronounced to Imvu faih'd. If the Gladstunk 
Govemmeut is patched and tinkoved ever so mindi, istill, at. 
its Ix'sl, it does not any longer plcjujc tlio constituericics. 
There is no violent feoling against it. Must Conatirvative.B 
aiv content that it should goon a little longer; but there i«. 
a general Bense that iia e-xislvneo in dtuwiag to a elowi, ami 
tliutitia agood thing tor the coiuitry that this is so. M.iuisti*ies 
must die in 0110 way or anoilior, and it Bccma probable that 
a goutlo lingering death of tins kind will bo tho fate of tho 
present Govoimnient. They liavo done a great deal of 
work, and some very good work. They ljuve, on tho other 
hand, made great mistakcB and given great offence. It 
might have been expected that su6h a Miniatry would 
perish in a storm, aud find an &ppmpriato ending in a 
grand catastrophe. But this apparently is not to bo the 
case. Tlio Gladstone Government will come to a quiet 
end, and will simply paws away, because those who nuvkit 
and uimiako Mmistries think they have Lnd enough of it. 

Mr. Grant Dufe has been making some obsorvatians to 
hiB constituents at Elgin, which may very well be discussed 
in connexion with the Btroud election. Ho remarked that;^ 
it Lad been sugmsted that a middle parW might soon be 
formed in EngWd to unite moderate donsorvatives and 
modoi*ate Libei^ ; but ho was himself of opinion that iii>‘ 
such party cohld bo formed, or was in tho least wanted. 

Ho judged by his acquaintanoo* with moderate LibrnTils in 
tho House^ and took Mr. WfiErroRBAD as an example, lb 
seemed to him ridicnlous to suppose that Mr. WntTnnsan 
could over be induced to be anything but a Libonil. Thks * 
Hno of thought is quite sound so far aa it gees. ' lb 
is not likofy that libels of estaUiedied posHxoli ssvi of 
known Libeiial opinions will be inoliued to form croup* 
port a Coalition Ministry. Nor is it likely that eanAdaioe., 
will come forward except os belonging to one ti£ HbB tww 
great jpolitioatl parties. A pandiimte mnot enqriejjr tim 
rooognixed agents, act with tho recognized poH^ 

Coxnmitteea^ and ct)nsult the recogniaed pei^f lenSoiw 
in the ooMtitoenoy ; and tho muiogms df the 
eandidsato’to ho one of their men, eome one wJbm wtf Ooa 
rely upon land understand, and 1^0 wiU ta& «• they 
him to talk» and net as ih^ edvase him. It is oswin tho 

S resenee of iOcne great peKtsoal or scmialdimgnrtbdt|f^ 

ideaw'ayaeihey did«tl)anthelMivoroftfeMifM^ ^ 

lotion, and iUm abscNfohw iittoilk ii tlm ;itiBdg{|^ with 
NAPonnmr esrfingiuAedrftr the dnd 

drove the 0mt Whig, tim muns of tim: 



'OoiiMgN^ if C^mitm^m 
^lilM'^ebiit^ if l4iM<i m 

ff 4 In^ IMkm ^«Ba «oq TUey I 

'sltfwly |MMA^/bot md i^olino 19ie 

-fcfiiifot rf j fl p fi tt r ntm m &ycmr bt one oifo mid Oow in 
^nroiur ofdiw Tim mw tl^ retum dom not belong 

i0 a middle pmrty. Hr. Boaimoton will now always vote 
against He. C^adstoks jnst as^ if be bad been retamod. Sir 
Hsmr ^TSbOCK wonk) always Lave Voted for Mr. 

But the middle party in the oonstitnenoy givm to its 
views fay putting a obeok on the motion of that party from 
whiohOT ttm time being it u most removed in opinion. And 
at cannot be doidited that tlie JBaUot very muob aide and 
itreiigtfaeiia sncb a party. It ivdieves each inomber of the 
pmty frozp the pressure of former friencU, and IWtn having 
to explain the grounds of tbo change eti his o))miou. Far 
from this being a fault of the Ballot, it is one of its grt^atest 
xuerita, if the Ballot is to In) defended on tlio ground that 
^ every elector ouglit to be freed from all diaturhiug intluenco, 
and lefo to give his vote in tho way that he honestly thinks 
bcjrt. For vaiious reasons this middle party is now very 
much disposed to favour tho Conservatives. It is probable 
that it is not under the induonce of anything that am be 
called a Conservative roaetiou. It might be expectitd to 
tom round very quickly if a Conservative Government 
came in and proposed mensures distinctly adverse to the 
general train of Liberal thought. But it wants to gi^t rid 
of tho GLAi)ST0NJ5 Goveriiiuenfc and to Jot another set of 
Ministers have their chance ; and it certainly could not do 
anything bett^er calciilnted to effect its purpose than to 
reverse the decision of the last general election in so con- | 
spicuous. a mannei* ns l)as boon done nt Stroud. I 

Mr. Grant Duvf farther observed that ho did not hoo 
whore the matennk of a siroug Conservative Government 
were to come from. Ho surveyed from tho Trensury Bench 
the ranks of his opponcMits, and ho could not tind among 
them the men caloulated to win tho oonti douce of tho 
middle party in tho country, or to gain general respect and 
esteem. It ocrtaiuly is a very curious thing that tborii 
should be such a comploie failure of rising young CoxiHorva* 
tivoH, oonsidoiiug the great advantages with whicli bo many 
young Conservatives start. They very early secure very 
safe scats, and there are so many seats at tho disposal of the 
Conservative leaders that they could easily make .sure of 
giving an excoUpnt opening to any one they wished to push. 
It is also true that in the House of CoinmouH Mr, DiHjiAKLi 
fitands very much alone, aud tliat tho balance of power and 
ability is veiy much in favour of the jireseiit Ministry. But 
the argument that the present Government is clovfercr than 
any by which it would bc« nyplaccnl is one to which the 
middle party in tho constituencies attaches at the ixrcRcnit 
jnotnont vciy little weight. It is, iu fact, tired of clever 
people, aud it even likes the Conservativos botttT for not 
being so very clover. The times are quiet, and in quiet 
times, it is argued, men who can do routine work 
oieiiily are all that is needed. Supposing the Conser- 
vatives arc not very striking as deJ^aters or administrators, 
why, it is asked^ should wo not get along veiy comfortably 
, anaor them ? Lord Derut will do iu tho Foreign Office 
o^tly what Lord Granville does. He hates and fears a row 
ns mtmh as Lord Guanvcllu does, and wiQ take equally good 
car© to keep us out of difficalties. Mr. Ward Hcnx may 
not bo able to invent Budgets, but he can copy Mr, Olao- 
, (STONE’S, and a Budget framed on a good pattern will do 
/very w^, olthoiigh it sho^vs no originality. Lord Cairns 
idacidea already what measaves of law reform eball pass tho 
and in l»^hat shape, and it would save tho Whig 
kwyeni a good deal of uuneoewuny trouble if be would 
draft l^es© measures os well as eontrol them and determine 
tbrir me. ExperienGe has shown that any one, ohhough 
^ lie has new inm a ship, is fit s^ five minutes’ notice to 
manage the Admiral^, and so there eon be no difficulty on 
ifaatscore; and Mr. CAnmu thiahs he has brought his 
aoheme for xnaniu^ the wmj m mime io verbotum that it 
wfil soon wmTM. ^ of the 

OQiin^ may gofon vkqr weD ui4s»w.0iaMttrvative ttevom- 
mmxt, Slid as to geDseal omfilt dad obaroeta* ef the 
Mmistiy, it wouia be ahem^ to pww^mw g Cabmat sfopid 
nf wldoh Hr. HimUMU was 4m fomfo This is imj 
a ia whiofai loemhsm of fitie it eo^ 


thiy may 'gmtifo Ihaid^siiihb df' "lidkfikHiWW 
Oowhmeiit witltoiit fn^eetinfg the 
risk. On |Kmph) who roason and feel in this wdff 
I>tn<v’s arguments wedtd unshe M imptessirni Misxammr* 
Wbftt be says may do very writ for M Ml 

do for theuL. They aam Uoi^ IHIeettie 'IfoM efamtor^ dsiitmui 
to have a gene^ survey them. \Thty 

(HYiild not understaad it, and do net v^tidi Id be etto to 
undersiiaiid it. They are altogetfher belew ^ Bgm foreh 
and are veiy woil satiefied to Im noi They do hot pret^ 
to uddcrslaud grand subjects, but they know when wmy like 
a Ministry and Avhen they diriike oue^ wad thty are pleased 
to think that, wlum they do dislike a Ministry, they have 
such excellent opportunities m the Stremd ideotion of 
lotting nil the world kqow what they foe). 


THE 1>I;KE OT imWLIB ANB TtiJfi K^KlIlT. 

T he Extreme Eight has deserted the Luke of Bsoaus 
a little sooner tlian wos cxpuutcd. That a solusot be* 
twecii them and the Ministry must como sotiVe tigic or other 
has been evident ever siucie tho broak^up of the Mon- 
archical combination by tho Count of ClfAMUOttP’s lct^T ; 
but it dill not seem lik<dy that it would cokuo so early in 
the Scssiim. Indetul the Extroiuo Sight appcai*sd to have 
put thomsclvesout of court Axr the moment by their sujjport 
of the vote for pr<donging Mai*HluU MacMauok’h powers. 
Had it not been for tins, M. Dw FuANCWKc’fi orgumeut ou 
Thurmlay would have been pcrfiHstly cunsintent. Society, 
be 8uii], Ls on the brink of an abyss, imd therc^ is but ou© 

■ means by wbicli tho doHcciit into it can bo avertod. 
There is 8«fo(y iu Legitimate Munarohy, and there 
IB Bnfuty in unthing irino. The l.>uko of BUOUUU 
and liis colh^ngnoH hud thiM chani*© of salvation offered 
thorn, and they wilfully rejeidud it. If the Eight Coniro 
had Htood by tho Right and aocopted the Count of 
CH.vMiioHh’H letter iiH the basis of ;\ Ibmioration, they would 
liavo commanded a miijority in ilu» AM.soinbly ana might 
have pixK'lfiimed IIknkv V, Instend of thin, they choB© 
to Uike tlu‘ir Btand on conHiitiitional mootieu, aud to 
reject theii’ King beeuuso lui «poke ft« a Hhould. 

The Oovorumont arc now trying one cx|H)diont afW 
anutlior ta undo ilio iniHchief winch their own cowardice 
has civuHcd. Their latest e>;p(Tjnunit In this dirof^- 
tion in the Bill giving tho Ihs^sidcnt- or tho FiXifcct th© 
nominiiiion of Mayors, M. i»i; Fuanoliicc is a Constirva- 
tivc oa well ns a LegitinuNl, and he urg(sl with great truth 
that tho Coiih(*rvutiv(‘ pw^ty ought to liiia at Hli*ongthonai»g 
tho local nutlioritii’N in France, not at putting them still 
more conj])IoU»ly in the power of the Coiitral OovoItu 
mciit. Jt 18 the abBoliiiiNTii of the (Vmtrtd Govornmont 
that lijiH been tbo caune of ho many HUceoBuivo rovolu- 
iionB. What t Ikj ('c»nH(!rvaii vck ought to (U^niro is tho orosUou 
of now banners ngainsi tluH aliBolntiBm, Kvon if ho had 
oonftdoTice iu tlm uh© tlm preRcnt MiriiRtt^MH would Aiitko <if 
the |H>vYerH which tho T^ll propoMOH to vewt in thorn, hs had 
no lioiifideuce in thoir retaining office. On tho iiontrory, hs 
believed tho triumph of the Kadicula to Ix) irnminetd, and 
tlicn, instead of the CouRorvative MiniicipuUticH finding 
strength and guidance in their oloeiod Mayor, they wonld 
be weakened and ronderiMl hswIchh by the intruBKin of a 
Mayor smit down by a iladi<*ai Minister of tho Inhu'ior. 
This was the prospect for which tlio Riglit Wei’S askfsJ to 
saorihco the docontra]i«iiig oonviidioiiH of a whole lifeliinc. 
TUs reiwwriing is vwy much to the purpose’, but it would 
have conio with more gnw?e in tho debate on tho motion 
giving Marshal MacMauo.v a Rovon yeurs’ t<*iiuro of power, 
in that dtfbate tho Right Cmitis.* made it quit© clear 
that they bml abandoned the idea i>r a HifStonition, 
and that in their opinion the only uvailublo Rubstituto 
fur a liestoration was to appoint a dir^t/ibir for a fixed term, 
and to invest him with cxcs’ptiunal jK)werH. h wan 
doulitfni for some time whether the J^^xinmie Right cmiid 
be (liBsaaded from o|X3iily opposing IbiM motion ; whort 
this danger was got nd of‘, it was suppoRsd tliot tho 
goDoral vote would carry tho parti<^ular votos, and tliat, 
after gcqoiescmg in tho prolongation of MaMdud Mac- 
Mahon’s powers, the Ext«|mo Eight would ©quolly ue- 
quiesce in tbo extension of them, it is vardly safe trj look 
for consisteiit strategy from u political party. It is t© th© 
eonsoioasnsMS that they leere mitru© to tljx^ir priuripk!^ 
is not vottogogoiii^ tbo Soveo Years’ Bill that tho pmsuit 
dsfootim off M MTiuamLifeo otidhis friends is p^bubly 
ottribtttobte. fiAWesiy <;oils0fotio^ 
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doing something to regain their ielf^reep^t ; aBd the ap- g^ph^ or did not mx» to aumrer to the eOsiiAo^ ;ii^ ; 
poeitmce of the Mayors^ Bill gave them jmit the occasion otear. From one canae or ,the other only 494 .memeilt. 
tb^ wanted* could be got togeth^^ aii4 ^ these s68 vo<M a|pji^|Sii 

M. PiCAED, who supported M. vt Fbavcueu's motion in Idinisters. After thk tl» Pdke of BboouE tbongbt Imnsetf ' 
the name of the Left, drove borne the argument that to bound to resign* That the majority of the Assembly will 
give the Government the nomination of hlayors was to be anzions toaveii this immltmaybe taken as oekain ;; 

S lant in evexy commune an kggnt of the party in power, but it is not so dear how the end is to be attained^ ^ 
[any members of the Right must have romcmberod with vote of confidence will not giro the Executive the 
uneamness how short a time ago H. Pxuaro was a Minister, ticnlar powers which the Duke of Broglie has declared to 
and bow soon be, or some one worse than he, may be a be indispensable to carrying on the Government, and it ja 
Minister again. The Right are naturally exempt from hatd to see how he can return to office with dignity unless 
the particular deJusioes which are most cbdvishoa by the the Assembly grants bis demand. Yet to canool the vote 
Right Centre. The latter are in power, and though they of Thursday is hardly possible without subjecting the 
know that the country is at present against them, they cling Assembly to an indignity which many oven of those who* 
to the hope that before tlieir tenui’e of office comes to an had not courage enough to vote against ibe^ Mayom* Bill 
end, they will have discovered a way ofbringing the country may be disposed to resent. No Ijcgislature likes to admit 
round to tbeir side. The former are not in power, and that divisions are final only when they go in favour of tbo 
have no present change of coming into power, and conse- Government, 
quently they are able to look at the situation with some ap- • 

})roaoh to disinterestedness. The Right Centro again are Con- 

Btitntionalists, and as such they feel a difficulty in admitting 

that the countjy is against them. It is an unpleasant fact MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT SHEFFIELD. 

whichtheyarecomiieJled torecogiiizoin action, buithey speak _ 

of it w little 08 they can, and do not care to meosure too criti- ll/TR- CHAMBERLAm S late speech at Sheffield^^^ 
cttlly their chancos of being able to alter it. The Right, on it showed little of the ability which ho is believed U 

the other hand, are not at all disturbed at the notion of the possess, had the merit of stating with total unreserve th( 
Government and the country being in opposition. Consider- object of the revolutionary section of the jiarty which ii 
ing the present prevalence of {lolitical wickedness, it would called Liberal. Scarcely one of Mr. Chamherl^iE*! 
bo no credit to a Oovommont to have the countiy with it. opinions would have been avowed or hold by the leaders 01 
Consequeutlythoyare in no waytempted to misread or under- I'Oe majority of the party ten years ago; but when re- 
os timate the indications which show which way the current formers have abated all the grievances of which they for- 
of public opinion is sotting. The Right Centre are not merly complr.ined, they must of course discover now abuaei 
disturbed by the thought that the cflTc^ct of the Mayors’ or discontinue the business of nform. If Mr. Chamber 
Hill will be to increase the power of the Radicals wlien- End Ins allies bad suppressed tho House of Lortls, th( 

over they are' in ofheo. lliey have no intention, they Church, the Game-laws, the absolute owiioi-sLip of land bj 
would say, of letting the Radicals come into office, and present proprietors, and the toleration of religion ir 
though they may secretly distrust their own ability schools, they or their successoi's would be not less eager tc 
to make good tbeir boast, they cannot give that abolish tho Crown, the capitalists, and any other reniaining 
distrust expression. To do so would bo to imply a doubt exwptions to a system of uiiivci-sal democratic equality 
of their own fitness for the position they occupy. They II' possible that after the next geiiei’al election Mr. Cham< 
have been placed there because they pi’ofessed th<!mselvcs REELain may bo a leader of a not inconsiderable party ii 
strong enough to defend tho fortress against the Radicals ; House of Commons. !Mr. Cowen, who is now a candt. 
and to admit that there is any force in tho objection that ^Eto for the representation of Newcastle, professes noarlj 
the new works which they propose to erect will make the similar opinions ; nor is it easy to distinguish between the 
fortress all tho stronger in the hands of the Radicals, professions of Mr. Chambeiilain and those of Mr. Briout, 
when the present garrison has capitulated, would be to “Thopric8t,thoparson, tho squire, the land, and the Church, 
disclose the weakness of tho dofoiico with most unmilitaiy the aristocraiw of birth and the plutocmey of cominerce,*' 
candour. But the Right, who survey the ohanccs of the would, os Mr. Chamberlain justly observed, **be united to 
assault as simple critics, are not at all assured that the day “stem the tide of democracy “ ; but the present constituencies, 
will go as the Right Centre predict, and they arc reasonably ©specially when tho revolutionary portion of their body is 

S ixious to forecast what these new w'orks will do when reinforced by the establishment of household suffrage in 
loir fire is directed against the Conservatives, Tbeso re- countiosi will possibly be able to return a majority pledged 
flootions ore not calculated to make them comfortable under ^ goneraJ subversion. Tho land, the Church, and the rest 
such speeches as M. PiCARu’s, may judge of the equitable ti-eatment which they will 

The object of M. ok Frakcueu’b motion wae to post- ”7/® 

fonrari. rran Li ow. jLint ‘of niko'rf "P “>'* ‘"'‘J 

hod .good .oow S thl. p»p,«l m. oortoio, “ 'rSf. 

he said, that tho mumciml law cannot bo mtroduced for w"!;- I'"™ "• ■*" ” “ " *[“ 

some tiU to como. It is part of a long aorioB of con. ^ tho majority to snpp^ th^ 

stitntioiial moaenros, and it must be taken in connexion ar^mon which Mr. Chaudcrlaik 

with tho others. But there are certain powma which the ^ ^^ocn^io 

Oovemment finds it nooessaij to obtain without the loss 7 »mblago required no rea-^ns for abolmhng the imtUu- 
of » day, and the right to n^inate the Mayore is one of ^ * nncoiitrolled 

these powers. Tho Assembly has already ossented to Ibis *“® mnltitudo. 

demand by voting the question urgent ; what can be more Mr, Cbamdeelaik advocates a “ universal provision of 
rid^pulous than to do this, and then, when the question “ gratuitous schools,” which are to be such “ that children 
thus Glared argent is bxtiught forwardp to vote that “ oonld go to them without tho conscientious scruples of 
it be postponed indefinitely P If all the deputies who “ their parents being infringed.” The Birmingham Leagnei 
had voted urgency for the Bill had been present on of wbioh Mr* Cbaubeblain is a conspicuous member, find 
Thursday, this reasoning might have availed to carry the Birmingham School Board, of which he is Chairmlin,^ 
tho Government safely through the division. But the have hitherto professed to regard tho conscientious Jtai{ifaNI 
Right had mustered thinly— perhaps from a wish not rather of mt^y;er8 than of parents. That a pareht sbmkld 
to bo forced to vote eitlier ogainst tho Government or Jhave a conscientibus objection to a school ftom which zoKr 
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MR. CIIAMBERLALV AT SHEFFIELD. 

M r. CHAMBERLAIN’S late speech at Sheffield, though 
it showed little of tho ability which he is believed to 
possess, had tho merit of stating with total unreserve the* 
object of tho revolutionary section of the jiarty which is 
still called Liberal. Scarcely one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opinions would have been avowed or held by the leaders or 
tne majority of tho party ten years ago; but when re- 
formers have abated all tho grievanco.s of which tliey for- 
merly complr.ined, they must of oourso discover new abuses 
or discontinue the business of reform. If Mr. Cuambeiu 
LAIN and Ins allies bad snppressod tho House of Lords, the 
Church, the Game-laws, the absolute ownership of land by 
tho present proprietors, and the toleration of religion in 
schools, they or their succossora would be not less eager to 
abolish tho Crown, the capitalists, and any other reniaining 
exceptions to a system of niiivei*8al democratic equality. 
It is possible that after the next general election Mr. Cham- 
berlain may bo a leader of a not inconsiderable party in 
the House of Commons. !Mr. Cowen, who is now a candi- 
date for the representation of Newcastle, professes nearly 
similar opinions ; nor is it easy to distinguish between th& 
professions of Mr. Chamberlain and those of Mr. Bright. 
” Tho priest, tho parson, tho squire, the land, and tho Church, 
“ the aristocracy of birth and the plutocracy of commerce,’^ 
would, as Mr. Chamberlain justly observed, “ be united to 
“stem the tide of democracy ” ; but the present constituencies^ 
especially when tho revolutionary portion of their body ia 
reinforced by the establishment of household suffrage in. 
couutiosi will possibly be able to return a majority pigged 
to genei^ subversion. Tho land, tho Church, and the rest 
may judge of the equitable ti’catment which they will 
receive mim their conquerors by the typical proceeding 
of tho Chairman of the Sheffield meeting. It seems that 
when two or three hundred retragrado Liberals ventured to 
hold up their bands against tho resolutions proposed, the 
Chairman announced that, as far as ho could see, tneire wore 
only two or three dissentients. It would not be oompli- 
mentaxy to the majority to suppoi^ that th^ wore con- 
vinood by the ar^monts which Mr. Chamberlain 
thought good enough for the ocoasion. A demoemtie 
assemblage required no reasons for abolishing the institu- 
tions of the country or for assorting the uncontrolled 
supremacy of the multitude. 

Mr. Chamberlain advocates a “uuivcrsal provision of 
“ gratuitous schools,” which are to be such “ tiiat children 
“ oonld go to them without tho conscientioua scruples of 
“ their parents being infringed.” The Birmingham League^ 
of wbiw Mr* Chamberlain is a conspicuous member, 
the Birmingham School Board, of which he is Chairiailin, 
have hitherto professed to regard tho oonsdentious Jtai{ifaNi 
rather of ratepayers than of parents. That a pareht ebotkld 


agR^t tbeir own champion ; those who did attend were 
soxdl^ of them supporters of M. dr Frakclieu ; and the Left 
and Left Centro were strongly represented. The Govern- 
ment did all they could to postpone a division. Th^ were 
so fiir successful that Uie ualloting did not dose till nine 
o'clock, which is full twd hours later than the Assembly 
can mindly be perauaded to remain at work, and this 
intemat ought apparcmtly to have sufficed to call the 
aeyMSigkBE of tho GevenunenL from Paris. Whether the 
bed strayed hqpond the reach of the trie* 


gions teiMhitig is carefully excloded is at least ooiuseiytfiAe. 
and possible. No sentiment can be moxe landa^ tlett to 
desire for (he oeople an elevation which s^uldsp^ ^ ' 

value to tlMdr, labour for themsdves; but Hr. CuAiM^imAJDl 
would have di^ better to omit the conventioiial wiito thuh , 
their labour hbould also be of greater value ip tbdr 
employers, ixmliiding the ^*commeucial idutooraqf.*^ ^ ^ 
Bbasset apd iett competent autbori^ ooneur U im. 
mezitthat the^i^ in wages inid toe 






4 hm inTasted ioo,dooZ. in nn indnst^ undertaking might 
undoubtadly hare mado an honest living if he had chosen 
aimjply to Mt his moiu!^ into the funds. Aa a mannbctnrer 
ha & enttded also to aemand a reasonable profit^ and to 
conduct hja enterprise in freedom from inoeasant annoy* 
aaoe. It is a poaiue and idle criticism to intimate with a 
sneer that| if he is not satisfied, he may change places with 
one of the leaders of the Trade Unions. If Sir. Ciumbkiu 
Lam and his party succeeded in destroying the plutocracy 
which they profess to hate, they would find that they bad 
at ^ same time annihilated or banished the industry on 
, which their clients depend. Those mann£EuH^urers who are 
not also demagogues will probably take warning at the 
xiext election fiem the language which is applied to their 
dass by Liberals of the school of Mr. Chaubrulaiv. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Ghaubeklain is 
the deadly enemy of the landowners. His attack on ** the 
absurd custom of primogeniture requires further ex- 
planation. There are always plausible reasons for objecting 
to a law which unnooeBBarily restrains freedom of action ; 
but the agitator who dononnces an absurd custom may 
be Buppo^ to point directly to restrictivo legislation. 
There can be little donbt that Mr. Ghambeblaiv means to 
recommend the adoption of the French system of compulsory 
subdivision; and perhaps it is aa well that the real purposes 
of the assailants of primogeniture should be plainly avowed. 
The fiumer, who is of course offered his share of the plunder 
of the landowner in the form of tenant-right, may save 
himself the trouble of stipulating for the terms of an 
occupancy which would itself become obsolete as soon as 
the law of partition had had timo to operate. Ho may also 
« bo surprised to learn that the Qamn-laws are maintained 
for the amusement of the rich to tho injury of the poor. 
The poor man may perhaps have a natural right to poach 
on the preserves of bis wealthy neighbour, but if there were 
no Qame-laws, there would be no preserves and nc^heosants 
to poacb. The more prudent opponents of tho Cfamo-laws 
are for the present professed advocates, not of tho poor 
man, who has indeed no intelligible interest in tho question, 
but of the farmer, whoso crops are conventionally supposed 
to be injured by tho ^me. it would he interesting to learn 
how jEbr down in society obnoxious plutocracy extends. 
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If Mr. Chamberi^ain could succeed in introducing uni- 
versal eoffra^, it would be scarcicly worth while to mscuss 
the rest of his proposals, because they would be adopted 
as a necessary consequence. There are those who think 
that a numerical migority of the population ought to 
possess absolute power; while others consider that no 
other political sysi^ is so mischievous, so paradoxical, and 
so uitmy unjust. Tho two parties, though their opinions 
adniit Mther of reconciliation nor of compromise, differ 
little as to many of the consequences of univorsal suffrage. 
The ultorior results in the form of anarchy and of &e 
ukhnate suppression of liberfy may perhaps afford greater 
room for controversy ; but if evoiy man had an equal 
vote it would be a waste of time to defend the House 
of Lords, or the Chuxtdi, or the rights which are 
at present possessed fay </the aristocracy of birth and 
plntoeraoy of oommerde.*’ Universal suffrage has 
he^ frm in Fimoe, where it hasalwaya beeafound neoes- 
eaiw to eoimteiuot its prepondetanoe by military foroo; and 
in' Bprin, which is now frumishing aa incomparable olgect- 
kssbu Sarepe. In the United States, where social con- 
ditiontme amiu^^ equal, and where the supply of 
land is nuEmitod, univenal sudfrige has iaraed in notmng 
worae than ike corruption and degradation* of Iq^tive 
bodies and of publio ftmctiomiries. With those who think 
tfaet&elhutim ie a natnral and ineHaniMe right it is 
useleBBto ac^. ISterearewdoubte^li^^ 
asooiel and domootatielteimbU^ but uie weakness of those 
who at the same tmuTMmr their d^eoteend plM into 
their hands is contemptihie and In iijmanbiB. That a 
‘^faeralf as liberalism has hitherto bain understood i«mld 
finrfevdtvrionists bebaiire they 
nm be hopoi, " 

Ifaa WeeiM tibe mprewwSive rf i 





'jerte 'it is aatfiitictnify to obtarra that ‘ a * 

^^d liberals proM a lire) rehditete^ Tto 
ineasm whieb are mmureiaaded by awib vulmMr mi 
Mr. CHAMBsaum and Mr« Cowi»r pereiq^ 

Mme explanatron of the d ttemlilea 

m elections. The defeat of the. libeid Stremd 

will do iho^Oovernmieut a if it ieggoiti the 

pedioucy of returning to policy wbtdb wat h ilbw yeare 
aro that of the liberal parfy. On a email aoale the recall 
of Mr. Disiustt to office would reaemble tbe late traneaotion 
in Madrid aa a protest agaiost the IniraushP^ntes who are 
beginning to threaten revolution. Tha great minority of 
prudent persons would prefer a system m temperate pi*o- 
gross to reaction on one part, and to Mr. CnAilBRaiAiK*S 
Bubvcisivo projects on tbo other. 


FIUNOE AND ITALY. 

fl^O have tlie Komish olcrgy as enemies is troubleiome 
X enough, and is a severe oall even on tho energies of 
Prince Bisiurck. But it is still worse to have <^em as 
frionds, to be thought their especial ihvourites, and to have 
to rule so as to please them and satisfy their r^uiremonta. 
The Frouoh Qoverument is to a largo extent a Giovemmont 
of those whom tho clergy delight to honour, and whose 
fortunes are linked aith those of the priests* The Duke of 
Bboolik and his colleagues may not perhaps bO all that 
their ecclesiastical supportoiu could wish ; but they are very 
anxious to receive such snpmrt as the French olcrgy can 
give them, and arc not disincliuod to ^ Gonaiderabfe 
kngths to purchaso this assistance. The Ministerial organs 
are never wea^ of repeating iliat it is esscuitiol in tho eyas 
of ovory wise Frenchman that other people, and especially 
other people in a humble rank of life, should be religious.; 
and to olxw tho priests and to be ready to look at 
everything from a olerical point of view is tho only 
conception of religion that is over recogiiiRcd by 
Frenon journalists as worth discussing. Thu priests, 
us a rule, are quite willing to reiimu* the services 
which their political allies require, and at every olcotion 
tho Qovemmont candidate is l)acked up by tho priest s, is 
spoken of as marked out by Heaven to represent tho coiw 
stituoncy, and is pushed forward by the lavish use of 
ecclesiastical arts and ai'gumonts. But in proportion as Uiu 
Govcruiucnt trusts more and more to ilie priests to liefriend ^ 
it, tho priests become less able to render it effcotual service. 
The most iziarkod result of the Wur of 1870 is one which 
could scarcely have been expected to have arisen from it. 
It is a growing and a very violent broach between tlie 
mosses of tho French people and the priests. Tbo feeling 
is not confined to the lowest classes, nor to the inhabitant 
of towns, nor oven to lucn, I'here is a repugnance <0 tlv) 
priests, and an alarm at their designs, and a detest itioii 
of them as the seoret causes of tbo War of 1870, which 
is found oven in Brittany, and is spread generally through- 
out France. That the priests dragged Franco into iiie 
late disastrous war, that it is to the priests that almost 
every family owes the loss of iiomo well-known face in its 
homo circle, and that it is the priests who luvvo mado sugar 
and oil and soap and candles enormously dear by tho new 
taxation which the war has made necessary, is tho fii'rri 
belief of the suffering beads of countless bumblo households 
from Calais to Nice. Tho Oovernment has witlt it ttoi 
only the priests but the great bulk of tbo upper classes, all 
that in tbo provinces is known as society, the minor pro- 
fessional, the financial, and perhaps the military worlds. 
But it makes no way with the masses. It is as unpopular 
in remote hamlets as in large towns, and thin, not Decutiiss 
humble Frenchmen have any dislike to tbo PuEHieE;rr or ie 
the Dukes who rule under him, pr any strong attuchmeut 
to any other men or form of government, but riniply be- 
cause they think that tho success of the present Uovern- 
mont moans the triumph of tho priests. The Ministers havOi 
it may bo believed, no wish to fa^me the humble servi^te* 
of the clergy. They feel likethe Count of Chamboeo, who bi|t- 
oflen said that, if be were on the throne, he vroiud sbosi^ 
the priests that they must keep their place and respert their 
King, The Dnke of Broour is not likely to be entirely 
blina to tbe barm that the alUanoe of ibe priests Sees him. 
He seeks at present to prop Umself up, nut by bnipouring 
^the priests any further, but oy various Htnall oolitical devices, 
ty getting autborify to appoint between thirty and frru 
I tbouiond mmcnm all to his own taste, and by recasting ire 
1 elecloral Isif* It poHcy of fais Gabiiiot just nowftc 
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knfione eorr^e sMi of mtvaitot on tlio prieaiA^ and tA soem m 
mtme trifling dogme iiiilepim<iettt ot* tbam. Bnt tiM lioad 
of tbo Ministry bas a barely if not a hopolefim^ task bobm 
iiixzi, if he proposes to cmrootne the suspicion and dislike 
With wbksh be and his })arty are regarded in voxy bkrge 
aeetions of French society, wt on ilioir own ageonai, but 
hecanae they are nssociati^ in popular eetimation with the 
priests; and to the account of the priests is set down, 
partly justly and partly unjustly, the larger portion of the 
terrible zmsfortanes which France hae md to otidiu’e, and 
the shock of whidi is even now dccjily and widely felt* 

One oonsoquonce of the alliance between the Gwerrmient 
and the priests is that the Ministry is always getting into 
dillicMiltieg in the region of foreign polities ; and very natu- 
rally it is with Italy that its relations ore of the most vary- 
ing aiul complex character. The pricNis make, and fna/i 
their point of view jiaturally and properly make, the rcsto- 
ifition of the Pon^’.s temporal power the snpi-erne aim oi‘ all 
their political efiinia. That the 'P(yfE should have lK*eri 
robbed of Ids temporal power by the King of Italy is 
mortifying enough, but it is doni)ly nnitrtifying to think 
that he was enabled to aeootiipliKh his robbery by moans of 
the very war which tho priests exeitod themselves to bring 
alK>iit in order that tbmr views might gain a greatei* lu*. 
cendoncy, Tli© ui«dority of the Assembly would, at leii«t in 
tho CMirly days of tho cxisterioo of tho body to which they 
belong, have been delighted to go to war with Italy and 
res I ore Boine to the Pock if they had dai*ed, and probably 
the Ministry of tho 0iake of BiUMU.ir. would bo very glad to do 
so uow. Inc Italians are thoroughly persuiuied that, if there 
was a real Legitimist GovcmxnoTit in France, Italy woidd be 
soon railed on to tight ; and during tlio autumn months exf 
fast year, when the designs of the i<’a«ioniKts seemed likely 
to bo crowned with Bncoens, the Italian Governmout 
thonglit it uccossary to spend large huuih, which could very 
ill be Bjpttrod, in pro^varation for tlelencc. Tho prc'seut 
French Govemmeut disclaims any iiiteiition of thwairting 
or threatening Italy, and in the present state of French 
opinion a war of any kind would bo almost ini possible, and 
a YV'ur to please the priests would be entirely so. Even the 
Count of CuAMnoUL) had the good sense to see that he must 
let it bo underntood that ho did not propose t<o begin his 
reign by dragging France into a cniaado. But, on tho 
other hand, the priests are the allies of the present Govern, 
ment, and something must be done to please tbem. It 
need not be anything of any irnportnnoc, but it muBt lie 
something which may be suppc»seil likely to give pain 
ev annoyance to the ItaliaiiB, and so remind them 
that France is nudly on tJio side of tho V^atican 
in tlio great Italian quarrel. In relnm tho Italians view 
everything that the French Government does with sezisi- 
tiveuess and suspicion, and see intimations of un- 
friend! incss in very small acts. The upshot ia that 
Franco is always doing scunetliiug in a tiny, safe viay to 
fomoy the Italians, and the italiuna are tdways on tho 
watch for some giwind to be annoyed. In .187011 French 
xnati-of-war collcci tho Orvnoqar was sent to Civitu Yecchia 
to be at tho sorvu^ of tho PorK in case lie chose to leave 
llotuc, and there the vctuiol boH romainod ever since, its 
prt'seneo is forgot ten for the giYiater part of tho year, but at 
the iK^giwniiig of tjftch year the thrilling question ariMos 
whether tho captain of the Ofruoqthr iw lo go to pay his 
respetdH to tho Pui’E without alsM t>.iying them to Yicrou 
Kmmanlt.l, in whoso harbour the sliip is lying. It is 
exactly tho kind of things priests like to scpmbble about, 
and to get tho visit of the captjvin paid to tho J^orfc only is 
a triumph eminently cttlcuhited to stir their ambition. A 
terrible c6ntrover^y rsged this winter a.s lo what the 
captain was to do, and the priests «t last scattered their 
adversaries like dust by aunoiinring that tlie French 
Govorumout had deoidt^d.io let tim ea]itain pay hie n'sjxrcts 
te tho Popjs only. Fortunately the eaptaiii was n sensible 
man. When the day catno for hi?u to pay his visit, pe 
discovc'i'cd that ho had^spraiuoil his araiy and conld not 
visit any one. So neither party exactly triumphed, aHhoogb 
tho priests seem entitled to soy that, tf tho Captem had not 
sprnine«l bis arm, ho would have had to offer a trumpexy 
mark of disrespect to the King of Italy ; atid as this is the. 
only ]>olitical triumph the prioste have actually achie^^ed in 
their contest with Itoly for a long time, it would be unfl^' 
not. io let them nuikc the tpost ctf it 
{n the last few days there has been another squabble of 
an SKiuaily undignitied kind. Gotend njB LA Hatb, a Froneh 
aaffitery attache in Italy; died* and was to have been horkid 
French church of 6t. taflns ilra^ iu aooordauee vritb 


dustom, omm of tlm Mtiim i ^ 
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the cei^uMiiiy ; on wl^Mr Aa CouiMjXU^ 
sentative at the Vatica^ osdsteed that iam iogmai sTHWiM 
not take pbee in the Fesasih <d|iirob, wlndb is nadsr^ Ins 
coniiol, and it took place in another chnxeb, 
Bcubelt and sevmtii ItMiaa cfficess brii^ {ffeeent, 
Italians loolced on the mt|»rv«&ti(m of the Mtyiaeter 

OB UB ‘maaM to tho Heixv.Apwwt^ and the M i n i ster hivuteff 
Hoems far asluuned of faiznself that be now aceki 

to attribute what he did to a dif&colty of eiiqltette^ 
imismuch as in the French, church the Huustor 
of Franco always takes tho place of honour, and bo 
w ished to avoid taking proocdenca when so great a poraon 
OH Prince HcMOKita' was preseot. That ho should be driven 
to such at) explanuticm is perhaps, in the vicissitudes of 
this tiny diplomatic struggle, a greater gain to the Italians 
tlian las forbidding tho funeral was a loss to them. But, 
although the Italians may perhaps be inolinod sometimes to 
Bee slights when none are meant, they are quite justified in 
fuiyitig that tbo hWich Guvei'nment marks its dUwill to 
them in ways iboi aits unmistakable. The French Oovurn* 
moiit is perpetually making little shifts and uau^g little arts 
io avoid having a diplomatic reproseutative at the Court of 
Yrmtik Kmaunufx. it does not venture to say openly that it 
will Lave no rei>rdBCAtativo at his Court, but som^ow the re- 
presentati ve is never there. For months it was left uucertain 
whether M. FouiiNiKa was or was not continued in hisfu^uc- 
tion, until at lost the Marquis of Noailles was selected to 
replace him ; but the Marquis was at Washington, and it 
wits diHcoverod that liis services there could not be imme- 
diately spared. All this is cxiremuly petty, and very 
inconsistent with the dignity of France. It must bo said, 
in defence of the OTesent French Ministiy, that they only 
continue to ireivt Italy very much as M. This us treated it 
when he was in power. But, since the Ubomtiou of tho 
territory, the time has come when, if Franco is to preserve 
its solf-rcspect, it must have a clear foreign poU<^ and 
piirBuo it openly. It professes as pai’t of its foreign 
policy to be on good terms with Italy, and deidarcs 
tliat the seizure of Home is not regarded as a ground 
of un&iendline.ss. If so, it ought to treat Italy with 
pnipor I’ctipt'ot and good taste, and to scorn tho appear- 
ance of desiring to subject a weaker Power to miserable 
little annoyances and afironis. At tho request of tho 
Oermaii Government, tho French Ministry has latclyissued 
a circular to the French bishops inviting them, in courteous 
but plain language, not to use language about Germany 
which might get France into trouble. When it comes to 
thij |)oint the Guvcrnineiit is always ready to show that it 
will not allow the priests to get up a new war, or ovm to 
embroil the I'claiious of Fiance with foreign Powers. But 
there is wmethiug very m(;an iii piniclaiming, and in the main 
following, this lino of policy, and in being ready at the 
re(£uest of the oonquci*ors of France to give tho (dergy an 
open rebuke, and at the same time in giving an inferior 
Power like Italy a Buccession of covert kicks and snubs. 
It would be exceedingly impolitic, but it would not be 
undignilied, if Franco chose to break off diplomatic relations 
with Italy ; but it is both undignified and impolitic iu 
France to maintuiu apparently friendly relatiomi with 
Italy, jvml yet to use those relations as a ineaus of perpetu- 
ally i‘ontriviiig some petty mark of dislike towards the 
Italians, just big enough to make the Italians feel it, aud 
just Binrtll enough to give them no ground of sorious 
complaint. 


A NONOONFORMIST GRIEVAKOE. 

M r. GLAil> 8 T 0 N£ has fatal; made mme pxNofidfancy 
in the oral use of conveutic^ fangui^ and peribaps 
ho wiU gittduaby learn that tho same nno miiylitih ini^ is 
equally sqxpUcidhlo to written docimieBits. A Fmm JUhfaister 
reeoivea evfx^ day scores of applicatiosiB and suggestions to 
wfaeh it IK pvojMr or custonun^ to wdtam otvil aiMnaea%>aad 
a dafaated Ministerial candidate frash from hfa hmg 
Gonteit has an additional ofaim to eowtocma «otito 
Aavutot: Amnou) has an cnimse fitf 
in the aeqiuMi^ of some of hie s&|iMiieB8 ai BfantsEigdoe, 
that ho would represent . their gviavancea to iha 
MiidFsm ited the Bonn CtoeiienuQB. It waa faot to haex- 
pectod tint n Liberal tiandidfato sbonld adk itfam vdi^ they 
could tot /write to dhe 

had angr Wtoonahfa |ptoto tor <QP lifai ^hats 

of the mk Mr« AaalOi^ ;aana to tooept 



Man' ' ml ' Hr« : 

' iiBiliiMtfinti -ibn kmwf <mo» xmumAi nor ' 

iwi II ommm w to dieMimsTSB 

t^vygpivicl^ UuftiM of 1 Ii&/'Abiioi.d' 8 Btiilom«it no 
> bsilAal# io iBloloiM ifl ? It wonid bo n no ron oo table to expoot 
Anirbu>4imidinqmfoniu^^ 

'^qoBilim nritb ndubh indeM tilio boioagb of Huntingdcm 
BOOM to lUiTO tko aondim pOB^^ Coantjtowns 

oMoiti {onulih n krgo pmortacm of the jnsticeB of the 
oomty/iAthoiiffli it eoemstiial the fS^ther of the present 
hbmr ooonpied e atat on the bonob. Hie son, a Non- 
** confi»nnist of posHion and abOii^, bas been passed orer 
^*inikToni'ofyowgmen,of whcottOneoftheinostH^oently i 
appointed is a brewer.’^ As kmg as bvewora are eligible | 
as ins|pStrat6s, they must, if they die appointed at ali, be i 
BomeiUBies p r efe rre d to oompetitors who are not brewers^ 
It might eren have been thought that there was a Liberal 
presnmptioiiin fiivoiir of a Huntingdon brewer. It wonld bo 
both discourteous and unjust for those who know as littio 
ot Huntingdon as Mr. Gjjldstons himself to question the 
position, the ability, or the mstnro age of the son of the 
late Uayor ; but probably Hr. Auxotn is well aware that 
he has scarcely propounded a case either for administrative 
interference or for remedial legislation. Ho says indeed 
that, in writing to the Lord GnAKCfc:utoR» he did not ask his 
inte^ention ; and it may be sopposod that his communica- 
tion to Hr. Or^ADBT0i<n5 is equally unoonnocted with any 

S raotical object. Nothing can be more pardonable than 
[r. Arnodd^s wish to advertise his acquaintance with the 
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lie may have chorisLod 


well-founded hope that he would be able to publish a com- 
plimentary reply. 

Mr. AuNOtD asserts that. although the population of 
the county is nearly half Nohoonforinist, yet there is not 
** one Nonconformist among more than fifty magistrates ;** 
and Mr. GtADSTONR at once pledges himself to the jiroponi- 
, tion that the case as stated by Arnold “ seems to lie 
“ one giving much ground for complaint as to the cxerciso 
“ of the powers of the Lord-Lieutenancy/’ The case stated 
by Mr. Arnold is defective, inasmuch os there is no allega- 
tion that a single Nonconfomiist possesscB the legal quali- 
fication for the office of justice of the peace. It might 
hamien that every Nonconformist in Huntingdonshire was 
a (lay labourer or a village shopkeeper, and yot that half 
the population might be Nonconformists, it is of course 
probable that there are several wealthy Dissentera ; and | 
perhaps some of them may have tho necessary qualification 
iu land ; but Mr. Oladsione might os well have paused to 
itjmeftibor the incompleteness of Mr, Arkot.d’s case before 
be pronounced a oonsure on a public functionary of high 
rank. It is unfortunately true that Lord- Lien tenants, like 
other dignitaries^ occasionally abuse their patronage. Tho 
gmt majority of the body must at present belong to the 
Libeml party, which has liad the opportunity of making 
five appmntments out of six. In some counties tho bench 
lias to a ^ator or less extent been supplied with mombors 
for political reasouB, though it liecomes every day mOro 
difficult to find persons in the upper or middle olasses who 
approve of modem Liberal theories. It is possible that 
I^rd SANDWICH mayliave furnished an excuse for tho ohargo 
which is insinuated against him by Mr. Aruold, and hastily 
adopted by Mr. Gladstoite ; but neither of the accusers of 
the LoRD^LtRUTRUAKT pledgee himself to the preliminary 
stalemeut that oompetont Nouconfonnist candidates have, 
except in tho case' of the son of the late Mayor, been unfairly, 
or at all, passed ovefr According to Mr. Asrold there are 
fifty magistniteB in Huntiiigdoiishire of whom not one 
is a Nonix^sfevmiat, but it is notorkw that tho dass of 
comaiiy gentiemen foom which ooun^mag^sMies am taken 
does not, eneeipt iwrhajpBiin tlbsiMghbo^ the great 
towns, indude otm KoncoiifosimBl m fifty. The eem was 
different in the leiffn of OmMM L, wliM tbe'nephew of 
the possessor of £ovfi Bjjmwnnfs seat of Hin^^brook 
whowss a V^niecmfoanBist, aaA, as liiiesmiseiijd, aferewer 
of Humtmgdon, rose effieiwmOs to a Ughsr tank than that 
of justioeof ibepssee. 

aensitive eoiiaoMttioe of anyst ittwtmaw clt laeoH^ might ho 
tihonghtto have mdnlgod in ^fesfetoSsfiSit jawt dtoged^ 
wemgr ctf his poeWen in diteveddUlig wMteotMF vAdkniiti 
mptm ihe adminMtcatkm of jmkfe iia ttosMiiiuid^ 

^ tAat Mr. mm, enm it Mr. Amotm 

is aooepM as «oMei9| Lord mtimm it: 
USsvnpwst oansdentums and impifllM of 
dr^bideed he may have au unmo IShping to XKsiienterA and 
maable to find MBOiig them ahy qualified' 


eandiddtea for the bench. IC on the other hand^ Im Id ^ 
unjust in the dlutributioii w his p h trOnage, ^ the Losii 
CsikcELtoit baa the power of somMimg hia 
and even, if any gross ooso can be proved spinet m 
removing him from offloe. The presentmpdeOf appointing 
magistrates is not whottv ftee firom cMsotion, bet it it not 
easy to devise a preferable alternative. The Gavuvnment 
bns no means of knowing the sodal or persbnal suaUtka 
of diSbrunt country geutlemon ; and if a ttmister disposed 
of ^e patronage, he wonld probably be gSndsd by Ae 
advice of the nearest member of Parfiament belonging to 
his own party, as Mr. GrsiDSTOKE at once taksa Ao idae of 
on nnsaocosiniil candidate. 

There can be no objection to the complimentary InngnSge 
with which Mr. Glaubtons closes his letter. Mr. AunoiiU 
was beaten at Huntingd^m, but he will find consolation in 
licing assured, on the highest authority, that bis defeat Oati 
hardly bo called a defeat. It was a bmve effort *’ to Spend 
a good deal of trouble and a certain amount of money in a 
boDolcBs contest. Mr. Aiu^tOLD has now received a part 
of nis reward, and he may reasonably expect fixture fiivours 
from the head of his party. It is tho accepted duty of a 
Minister to prefer any follower to any opponent, and Mr. 
QtADirroNE is not likely to bo backward or insincere in re- 
garding elections from an cxclnsivoly party view. Private 
Liberals would bo sorry to soe Mr. Disraeli tamed out ^ 
Buckinghamshire, os private Conservotivos wonld think it 
a disgnico to tho Libeml constituenciee if they fiiilod to find 
a seat for Mr. Qlabstoke ; but in official eyes a vote is a 
vote, and tbo moriia of candidates have nothing to do with 
the roiisons for olecting thorn. It would be intcrosting to 
learn whether Mr. Gladstone and his ooUoanics really 
regret that tho first lawyer of the Opposition ana the leader 
of tho common law Bar has, after a considerable interval, 
found a seat in PurliamonL If Lord Sandwich has had 
any nharo in tho cluxico, his IWliainontary patronage 
at least is well bostowod. It is no slight to Mr. 
Arnold to say that ho can bo liottor spared in tlio 
Hour© of Commons than his Buccossful opponent. If it 
I should bo thought worth while again to contest tho borough 
l^at tho gonornl election, somo of Mr. Aknou>'» late su)>- 
porters may perhaps ask him wliothcr ho concurs iu Mr. 
CnAMiiLULAiN's Opinion that Huntingdon ought to be 
sumiimrily clIsfmiKdjised. Mr. Gladstone is supposed to 
favour a rodistrilmtion of Boats as a consoqiionco of tho pro- 
posed oxtension of household siifirngo to counties; but it may 
ho doubted whether tho Liberal voters of Huntingdon 
aro prepared to di«franchiso themselves for iho good of their 
country. Much larger Iwoughs will have to sacrifico the 
political power which tlioy at present enjoy, if the country 
is to be split up into equal oleotoral districts ; and it is not 
impossible that tho prospect of diHfranchismnent may in- 
fluence the next election. No oompenaaiion will be tound 
in tbo anxiety of tho larger constituoncies for reproaonta- 
tion in proportion to their numbers. Tho rabbio of tho 
largo towns are already on tho side of the* party which 
seeks to extend and ecinalize iho suffrago ; and nrolTubly 
the respectablo inbabitants of Sheffield will dcprccals 
more earnestly than strangers tho prospoct of here- 
after sending to Parliament five revolutionary ngiUtoivi. 

On the whole Mr. Arnold may bo congratulated on Inslb iHt 
political experiment. Ho has contested a borough where 
members of remarkable eminence had been returned with- 
out opposition for forty years ; and, if he has not provonU‘d 
Sir John Kaeslake fooin worthily continuing the sscaission 
of the Peels, the Pollocks, and tho Babinch, bo has 
obtained the bonour of a letter from Mr. Gladstone whicjh 
is scarcely more judicious than Mr. Disraeli's letter to Lord 
Gbet I)B Wilton. Tho Nonconformists of tho county of 
Huntingdon may perhaps have been surprised to find that 
their real or supposed grievances form thei» subject of s 
correspondence lietween tho late oandidato for the borough 
and the Prime Minister, but they will probably appreciate 
tho r^y sympathy which anticipates any kIl 0 Wl^ge of 
tho focts. It mi^ be conjectured that tne Lord Chan- 
CEiitoR has not followed the example of his chief in furnish- 
ing Mr. Abxold vritb a testimonial adapted to publicatfon 
kt the newspapers. As a lawyer, Lord HEtDcnsNE must have 
Ssen that the charge was demurvablo; ain£ m a Miniskv, 
*heis probably not to lend his anAority for election 

fovfoses. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

T he elections for the German Parliameat take place 
to<-day. In Prussia, at ail events, the interest taken 
ki them will bo mainly indirect. The Prussian people can 
think of uothinfjf but their conflict with the tJltraniontanes, 
and in this conflict the Gorman Parliament can have no 
■hare. It is probable that measures similar in tendency to 
the FiT.K laws will bo adopted in Baden and Hesse ; but the 
wlatiouB of Bavaria with the Holy See will keep the Im« 
perial Legislature out of the quarrel. The Austrian Con* 
eoi'dat came to an end with the personal government under 
which it had been concluded ; but in Bavaria the Concordat 
is of later date than the Constitution, and it has as good a 
title to bo rospeotod ns any other treaty entered into by a 
Parliamentary Government. The Ultramon lanes them- 
solves, however, have taken pains to give the elections an 
accidental importance even in the eyes of Prussians. To 
increase the number of their representatives in the 
German Parliamont can do them no immediate service; 
bub it would help to establish two facts which may 
be of great ultimate value to them. In ecclesiastical 
■flUirs Pinissia is altogether independent of the rest 
of the Empire ; but the opinion of the German public 
711 list influence in some degree the action of the Berlin 
©overnmont; and if the candidates returned to-day 
sliould show a larger proportion than hcretoroi*e of Ultni- 
ino)itau(*s, it will indicate that ibis public opinion is 
so far unfavourable to the Prussian ecclesiastical laws. 
And oven in I^russia itself there is something for 
the UUramontnnes to do. The Gorman elections 
supply a test of popular feeling which is not sup- 
plied by the PruHsinn elections. The Gorman Parlia- 
ment is elected by direct universal suffrage ; the Prussian 
Parliament is elected under a system wdiicb gives a 
few rich votoi*8 equal weight' with many poor voters. 
Consequently the apparent gain of the Government even in 
ilu» Rbeiiish provinces at the last Prussian elections does 
nob necessarily |irovo anything as to the temper of the 
CaMioHc population. The strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Prussia lies in the lower class of voters, 
and it is only in tJio eUu^tions to the German Parliament 
that tlu^se ore represented in proportion to their numerical 
■trongtlv 

As regards any immediate effect upon the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Governinoiit, universal sntRiige could avail | 
nothing, even if it were oxtouded to the J^russian 
aicctions. Of the total population of the kingdom only 
ono-third are Catlioiics, so that oven if not a single Ca- 
tliolii! vote wa»re wasted, and the wdiolc body of Catholic 
eiectors were at the command of the ifltnimontanes, 
ibei'O would still be a substantial Protestant majority 
in the Prussian ParliaTiient. But the proceedings of 
to-day will show pretty clearly how far the Catholic laity 
in accord with the Catholic clergy. Until now there 
has IjGcn no opportunity of determining this, for the Ca- 
tholic address to the Emvkrok whs sigucMl by too small a 
L'action of the Catholic population to give it any real 
value. If it should turn out that the Catholic people of 
PniBsia nr© preparcnl to stand by their priests, the magni- 
tude of the task which the Ihnssian Oovemmont hoa set 
itself will bo immensely increased. It is a small thing for 
a |M)wevful State to depose a few troublesome bishops, but 
it i.s II serions matter to provoke the hostility of eight 
millions of peaceable subjects. The most headstrong Mini- 
■ter would he forced to ask himself whether the possible gain 
is worth the certain loss, whether the alienation of the 
Catholic laity would not 1 ^ too high a price to pay even for 
^0 humiliation of the Catholic hierarchy, influential 
ToicoB will not bo wanting to drive these questions 
homo. Thei^ Empress is known to be opposed to the 

evriesinstieal laws, and it is understood vnat the Cjiown 
Prince believes that the Government has blundered 
in over-estimating the power of the Ultramontane party to 
do real injury to the State. At present indeed there is no 
room for any suggestions of this kind. The first burst rf 
nopular enthusiasm is not exhausted, and the now laws 
iuive hardl;^ got into full working. and by the procesaes 
of fining bishops and imprisoning pneats will have grown 
wonrisome by repetition ; and if it sbouUl prove that the 
endy result of the experiment has been to hinder the eman* 
ot the Catholic laify from elericai control, even 
^ most resolute politifiiflns would begin to doubt 
vdbeUiejr the experiment had altogether answered. The 
of ^events may be entirely different if it dieuld 


turn out that ^tlie leeirtM prieiti do wk- mnf 
sympathies of tibeir them^ and ositiii^y’dbeee 

are some consideriafeijm wfaicdi throw a doubt npM tlw^ 
ability to do so. The educating influence of Stete 
very great in Pmsria. The habit of unquestioiung jtc*^ 
quiescence in the deoreea of the Govemmeot is so 
rooted that it is veiw much harder to evoke even a peesive 
resistance to an otmozions law than in other ooimtfiwi 
where public opinion is haUtually critical. The kind of 
opposition, for exsmpto, which has been ofEsred in England 
to some parts of the Edneatson Act could have no oounteirw 
part in Prussia. The Catholic population has ftiUy 
shared in this educating influence; indeed in some 
respects it has been sjiore Bulr|ected to it than any 
other class. The generation which has grown up since 
1848 has seen obedience to the State pla^ under a re* 
ligioiis as well os under a secular san^ion. The Boman 
Catholic Church was on the best of terms with the Govern- 
ment, and whenever this happens, she shows an anxiety 
to make hay while the sun shines which occasionally over- 
shoots its mark. It is now to bo seen wbetber she has not 
done so in the present instance. The laity have been 
taught to regard Church and State as having a composite 
claim on their allegiance, and now that they are suddenly 
called u^xm to dissociate one from the other, they may give 
the State tlie preference. It must be remembered, however, 
that the priests thomaelves down to 1870 were as sub- 
missive 08 the laity, and as they have now defied the 
Government, the laity may perhaps display similar resolu- 
tion. But it is never safe to infer that where two classes 
of porsoTifl arc unequally attacked they will be equally 
strenuous in resisting attack. It is one thing to resent lews 
which impose fines and imprisonment on yourself, and it 
is another thing to resent laws which impose fines and 
imprisonment on your clergyman. All these speonlations 
will in some degree be set at rest by the result of to-day's 
voting. 

It may be asked why the Prussian Government sliould 
Hiuldeiily have changed its policy towards a Church with 
which it had for so long a time inaintaiuod a under- 
standing. One reason may have been the irritation of 
Prince Bismarck at the boldness of the Ultramontane party 
in making the continuance of their friendship dependent on 
the action of Prussia in the matter of the Temporal Power. 
The Gennan CuAKCKtLOR is not a man to put up with dicta- 
tion ; and if the Archbishop of Posen hinted at V ersaillos that 
the Church might not preach obedience to the Government 
with so much fervour if the Government did nothing for 
the Pope, it is highly probable that Prince Bismarck made 
up his mind to show the Pope that the favour already 
shown to the Church in Prussia was a matter of grace and 
not of right. At the same time jbhore is reason to suppose 
that the Prince miscalculated the resistance be was going 
to encounter. Like most proud men, ho forgot that others 
might he as proud as himself, and expected that as soon 
as he was known to be in earnest in threateniM new 
ecclesiastical legislation the Pope would submit. & that 
case it might easily have been arranged that nomi- 
nal obedience to the law should be rewarded by an 
equally nominal enforcement of it. 'When it became 
dear that this expectation was unfounded, Prince Bis- 
marck had gone too far to draw back without confessing 
himself beaten, and by this time a now nxKtive for perse- 
verance had present^ itself in the extraordinary popu- 
larity which the now lcgi.slation had gained him. In- 
deed, if he had foreseen this result beforehand, there 
would be no need to go further for an explanatioii of 
I his policy. All the causes of quarrel between hitn and 
either the Liberals or the Conservatives are for the tiihe, 
forgotten; the war with Borne Unds the Prusaiaa Protes- 
.timts to him by ties as strong as those by which the wav 
with Fran^ bound the German people to mm. Ac to the 
fbtnre, Prinoe Bismarck probably puts much triist, inl^e 
obaptor of accidents, and the partioular seotiian ^ tint 
chapter on which be most vdiim is the next Oonefai^- 
To oouAt on bringing Gefirnsn inflnenoe to tMssr oid ^ 
Sacred Coll^ at a time when the Itidisn ehaaent Is so 
powm^ in it, and when the name of Genp^jr ii more 
than opknmonly offensive to good Catbo^ .h^ 
remarkable instance of coimti^ Mbre tll^ 

hatched. But Prince BiAMabox fliiSs^lt eseijr 

hope the best when even the tfw# asai seiMm to 

fern* not be so way ba^ , . 
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^Ma^iBfc-KgaeR - 

of tlw Wj^ltiiljoidoi^aiidiii the 

ttMk ehebd *ihiamurt^ whicb had been 
ea s wiwmable trade ea to the MponaiUlify of 
la BPfc b er e ef tte foroe foor eridenoe gi^en m aep^rt of 
einugeo n^hith are dtonuBaed by the magiefciatea, and to 
dfareet that beooeibitlif when a decision is gbren wldoh 
imphM that the testimony of the police is tinworihy of 
credit, tto coBirtaUee who are imylicated shall be m* 
dieted fiv peijiisy. The result has been that the police 
hare been me in one instanoe to dear themselvoa of aome 
very aeriona impatatioiia on tbeir honesty, and that they 
are to-day to Imve an o p por t unity of vindicating their 
trathftilnesi in anottier case which has naturally attracted 
miuA attention. In regard to the Oounty Police, Mir. 
liOwa, foUowing up a Ctfculor issued by his predecessor to 
the ^eot that no auties should be eanctioned or recognized 
as police duties unleaa authorized by the Home Secretary, 
has prohibited the police from acting as lusMctors 
of Nuiaanoes. This order has produced a good deal of 
ixritation among some of the county justices, though it is 
approved by others. At the Devonshire Quarter- Sessions 
it has been met by the passing of a resolution, on 
thb motion of Sir Masset Lopes, pressing on the Govern- 
m^t the necessity of contributing a larger proportion 
of the expenditure incurred in the maintenance of the 
police. It cannot be denied that, under the circuinsianoes, 
there are fusible grounds for this application. On the 
one hand, Government never hesitates to throw work 
of its own on the police ; and, on the other, it prohibits 
those who pay four-nfths of the expense of the police firom 
making use of them as they desire. It is clear that the 
amount contributed on each side for the support of the 
force should bear some relation to the services which ore 
rendered by the police on either side. 

Without entering into the general question of local 
taxation which has thus been opened np, we may make 
one or two remarks on the relations of the police to the 
local authorities on the one band, and to the Government 
on the other. As long as tho government of London is in 
the hands of the Vestries, of whose proceedings the com- 
muuity at large knows just about os much as of tho 
doings of the rats in the sewers, and over whom it has 
scarcely more control, the inhabitants of tho metropolis 
should be very much obliged to tho Govommont for taking 
the trouble to manage the police for them. Tho Metropolitan 
Police may not be quite so well managed by the Home 
Office as could be desired ; hut at least wo are saved from 
the jobbery and imbecility of obscure and irresjiousiblo 
vestiymen. It is possible to get at the llome Secretary in 
tho House of Commons, and public opinion has also some 
influenoe on him *, but the vestrymen are beyond tho reach 
of puUio oriticism in any form. In tho couptios tho magis- 
tral exercise a certaiu amount of authority over the pouco, 
but they complain that practically in all important 
mattem they have to submit to the d^ision of the Home 
Office. This is perhaps an exaggeration, and it is obvious 
that^ if the Government is to 'contribute at all to the 
support of local police, it must claim a voico in their 
management no doubt true that, if any local rate wore 
to he transferred to tho State, the police rate might more 
approjKriotdy bo treated in this way than any similar 
impost; hut there are some practical difficulties in the 
matter which ahoidd not be overlooked. Would the local 
adth^tiai conaent to give up such control as they at 
prssimt exercise over the police P And^ on the other band, 
could the Government undertake the direct and minute 
gopervision of the police in all parts of the country P If 
thS» were done, it would throw an enormous amount of 
power and patronage into the hands of the oeatnil Govern* 
and would m exceedingly apt to lend to chronic 
lomd irritation and to perpqtnal ^erenoes between the 
loosl and Imperial aathontisa* FiuctiealLy, the present 
aitiiigement is not a bad one, altbough it would oertainly 
be vw the duties whioh the magistenjOs are entitled 
to tnttKise iqpon the pdioe, and the ext en t of their control 
svy^n^ bo^i sboi 2 Ul be more clsa% defoed, and also 
oroportiiMiB in which the expenae cd maintainiiig 
®tided befcwem and 

i dionld be nrised ecj neif 

_ beaade. 







The question remains whether the nelioe are thp, moM 
suiteble persona that can he found for diaobi^ing UMI 
duties of In^NMtom of Kuiseucem At hast sight there 
oertainly appears to be a oonvenmneo in emptoying thegi. 

In tho oramary oonrse of their datiea they have to ge 
about in all direotiona, and there must he very few had 
nuiaanoea which escape their observation- Thx^ siw aba 
in oommunioation with all sorts of peopUs and would ha 
likely to h^oomplaintsfrom persons in ^ neiglibcmrhooa 
of any nuisance. It may be plausibly argued that aa the 
police mre there already, and are in many wi^ quaUfled to 
disdiavge this duty, it is at once natum am economioil 
to emptoy them for tho purpose. A separate etaff would be 
costly, and would not cover tho gronud so oomplotely- This 
is one side of the question ; bat there is another aidt, and 
Sir T. AotAND touched umn this other side when he said 
that the sight of a poucoman going up a man*a hack« 

“ yard was not the best means of iuduoing him quietly 
meet ihe demands made onjiis pocket as owner, or on hie 
time as occupier, to got rid of tho cause of disease.** 
It most not bo foi^tten that the asaeciaUons oonnooted 
with the police render them offensive to many persons sa 
the agents of the civil law. As a rule, it is the business 
of the police to look after all so^ of bad charaotenf» 
and thoro is something disgraceful in popular opinion in 
being in any way in the hands of the jiolicc. It would 
appear that the irritation of tho publicans at tho recent 
liioensing Act has boon in a great inessnre duo to tho foot 
that they are placed directly under tho same supervision as 
thieves and vagabonds. It is perhaps difficult to see how 
a special force could bo organized for tho purpose of 
carrying out tho Licensing Act ; but tho oujeotion of 
the publicans to being placed under tho polico con- 
veys a lesson which should not be lost signt of. It 
is certainly desirable that the now sanitary ix;gulft- 
tioiis should be enforced in such a manner ns to con- 
oiliato those uj)ou whom they may bo brought to bear. 
It is only natural that persons who are put to great 
trouble and expense iu this way sliould not V>o in tho best 
of tempers, and it would bo big lily injurious to provoke 
them any further by bringing them into wluit they would 
consider invidious couimit with the officers who have speoial 
charge of the crimituil classes. 

Moreover there is another point which must bo borne in 
mind, and that is the enicienoy of tho police. Jicyond all 
question tho most impjrtout thing which tho police liavo io 
ao is to provide for public order and security ; and not- 
withstanding Lord AnKROAKB's “ gratifying stalistics of tho 
•* diminution of crime,” which ratlicr show Uie impunity with 
which crime may bo perpetrated, it may bt» doubted whethtT 
Aho work of the police in this resjicct does not tend 
to become more onerous rather than easier. It is perhaps 
not desirable that an absolute nilo should Iw laid down 
that in no part of tho country should tho polico InvosUsd 
with sanitary functions; but iu tho inniority of cases it 
would probably bo convenient that they should not bo em- 
ployed in this way, both because their own pipper dulics 
are quite as much as they can accomplish satisfactorily, 
and because there is a prejudice against their intcrvioitiou m 
civil matters which it is not worth while to contend with. 
It strikes us, however, that it might bo (piitc pf)hsible io 
utilize the police in their own sphere as an aid <0 the en- 
forcement of sanitary laws. There is no reason why they 
should not use their eyes and noses ns they patrol their 
beats ; make a note of ail tho nuisances which they (liscovor 
for themselves, or to which their attention is called j and 
then report to tho sanitary aiitiiorities, who could then in- 
vestigate tho matter and judge fur ihemsclycH. Jii this 
way, economy, cfficicney, aiul convenience might ho croni- 
fained. Tho sanitary anUjoritic.s would have the ft<lvantHgo 
of the vigilant ohservafion of tho police, without having U) 
keep up a largo staff of watchmen of their o)vn ; and, on 
the other band, porsonH who wew rcspotfsiblo for nuisances 
would not bo irritated by being placed under invidious 

control. ^ ^ 4 . 

It may perhaps bo thought that in these days of blazing 
principles and grand revolutionary prujixts, the luiinago* 
ment of the police is much too humble and c^mon- 
place a matter to be takcu notice of by a heroic Ministry. 
Vet thoro is scarcely any subject '’/liicl' at the prcKcnt time 
moro urgently donandji attention, it is a familiar boa^t 
thaf the people of this country are peculiarly loyal in their 
obedienoeto the law, and in their support of those whoso 
liqiiiiess it is to euforo 0 it ; but in recent years dangerous 
IttMiragei^^ b|M unfoortiuiatoly been, given to the more 
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ignorant and riolont olaaflos of tbe eommnniif io tiaka ibe 
law into tbeir own faando, ond to hold ihomseh^og eatitlod 
todimgardit wbrnif^erit doeanotmeettheiramrcm^ Tbe 
whole hMory of the BtefMi by wfaieb the mob omiaed lei^ 
admififdon to Hyde* Park has ammd wbioh fm peehepe not 
been enffimently stndied. Tbe preeent agitation of the Trade 
UmonsHU for the relaxation of the lawe against entragee 
by wbioh th^ maintain the deepotisin of their Soeieiies 
points in the same direction. The disorderly and orimiiia] 
classes may not be increasing in numbers, but tlioy are 
becoming in rarious ways more daring and ^ngenrous. In 
London an adarming number of murdere has been perpetrated 
witbfin the last few years without tbe &mtest truoo having 
been diseoverod of the mntderers ; and there are also other 
indiestioiiB that neither in quantity nor qwUty are the police 

S uol to their increasingly difficult and rCRponsiblc work. 

le whole subject at* the management of the police in tbe 
metropolis and thronghout the country requires careful 
oonaideration } and Mr. Loi^ could find no more useful | 
or important employment thim to take the subject in baud. ; 


industry and tho disappointinent of human uRpiratkma. • 

Thus, for oxauiulo, wo find that in the course of last year tliero 
wore published nve hundred and Boveu iu'av ilctions and two 
hundred and twonty-one new poems, Ijot U 8 rotlect for n moment on 
all that is implied in thiB sttUeuiont. lluw many poeta and novelkU 
are tbero in oxistenco wluwt^ wtirk has the flumileat protonHioud— 
we will not say to immortality — but to bo read by any but tho 
author’s friond*B? If n fovoigner woro to auk a woll-infonned 
Euglifthinai) for a list of tho most dietinguiishtMl of those seven 
hundn^ writers, how many could ho montiou tdfhaod ? Wo will 
leave it to our nmders to suggest, the jjarticular nmuea which would 
occur in either department of art ; but it wtmld l)e extnivngimt to 
say that during tbe last yciu* twenty poems or iifty novels were 
ptibUidicd which any rational hunian being would care to roacuo 
frewn tho waate-pai/or baakot. That is to sjy, if wo wero aa 
ohm'itablu as possible and exteudevl the limits o? our toleration flir 
hovond tho n^ally excellent down to that which has tin) barest 
possibility of somo soil of vibility about it, w^o could not mention 
ono-teiith of the publications in quesiion as deserving of a moment's 
aotice. Of tho two huiidwd and twenty-«oiie now poems we may 
say with tolemble eontidenco that two hundred represent utter 
failures, and that it would have been good for their 
authors if they had never soon tho light. We may of course 
reconcile ourselves to the rejection on the general principle that 
waste is the law of tho unive^o. Aa millions of nenniiga’ 
oro produced for evei*y herring that cornea to life, so it is 
inevitable that hundreds of poenia should be printed for every one 
that irt read. AVe could not trust iiuy a)n»or to slay theso iunoeents 
Wioro thmr publknitiou ; a great deal of printor’s ink would be 
saved, bat, on tho other hand, a Keats or n Wordsworth would 
every ,^uw «md then be suppresUd ; and the gain would not com* 
poniMiio the loos. Wo must suffer tbe production of tmy quoiftity 
of rubbish u) tho hope that hero ana there some gooll uudorial 
may turn up. ilut tho ntx^essity of eabuiitting to this clumsy 
process cannot blind us to the magnitude of the euftbring which it 
mises. The procedont of Keata has been, We suspoct, very 
mteehievous to youthful atishoni. The atsSonient that the critics 
SMM nwiiie a tafrible bloAder Is improwkl into the aesartion that 
^lg|l^ilrahlWByewJ^ llwycaishwhalMatis^^ 


THE PLAGUE OF B(X)KS. 

rPIlE suinmary of last year’s litoraiuro oontained in the 
X Mera* Circular is as melancholy a document as is oftou set 
Woie us. It seems that 3,463 new KhiIcs of one kind or imothur 
have boon published in Eiiglimd daring the last year. No attempt 
can of course bo made to say how many of thorn wore stillborn, 
and how many had some faint ilickerings of ^dtality. It is not 
rash, however, to suppose that a largo proportion will only survive, 
if it can be called surviving, tqion the sheh'os of the Ik^itish 
Museum. Wo wonder that ntuio of tho occonmlished keepers of 
that national collection has as yet written an Elegy in a Library. 
Tho poor book mouuiiies, ranged iii order upon their shelves, are 
to us a more melancholy sight than any number of graves in a 
country churchyard. Tlio village IJauipden sooms to our fancy 
to bo slcuniug comfortably under the turf, and wo may generally 
hope that bis life was not seriously disquieted by any misplaceil 
aspirations. The ploitghiunu may* have had a haM life of it \ but 
his ambition has soldom wamlei’od far beyond the limits of his 
parish. Ilifl life has been narrow, but it has not btum wasted. Mo 
uaa done something, however little, in the service of his fellow-men. 
'But those ])oor boolis which stoix) at us so pathetically from their 
shelves, untl which no kind heart will cotisign to destruction, have 
a dijlbront story to tell. Home few, of coiu’se, have beem tho 
weapons by which men of genius have conquered the wojJd ; a 
good many nioro, such as PoHL-odlcei)ired.urios, Annual Kcgistors, 
schoolbooks, and the like, aro a part of tbe machinery by which 
civilised lifo is cfurriod on, and their compilers have been employed 
as usefully os tho ploughman. Hut thoro is a vast mass of liteni- 
turo to wnicli it is iraposaiblo to attribute any utility, either in tho 
highoet or tho lowest souse of tho word ; it roprcsente tho misuse 
of .80 much paper and ink, and unfortunately tho waste of human 


verses for poetnr rltlwnr eoaflnnad ia & 
critics teH lifitt a«saliiqwsly^ffid^ 'lia hae ipbAi -hiaaNilC ' • 

OsadiMOly^ hoiaaver, Ae 
comrinmi thalt 

vwthimftonoVtMriiyo^ toorfijg.. 

to a sensitive mind autsl hi e jgeoi deal « Twertlaw 

appointment. It is olniDSi eeawpatnfol 

notwhatyon thonghl^ er that Idle liotldk 

never admit you to ha what you are. One m ^ksee leiivwiS jpep a 

been forced upm siMim tw bundled i^lish ppcfte in tike 

Two huudred young men and women have Oisoovared thenselM 
to be simple impostom or geniuses doomed to nti^lect. Most yotmr 
people of any aoili^ beam by writing verses ; nuit to get in tbe 
point of imbtication imu£im a comndemUs amount of self-oonfldeaee 
and ambition. Thougn we would not assttine that two hundted 
young lives are annually hHgbted, we may osstuue th^ two 
hundred clever youths'^r tbe vsraii^ring impulse miamliy impHee 
soase talent as well aa some vanity— ^nave been Sttialed hjr 
foolish ambition in ibis parUculiir dusection. 

To write a novel genetally impUes lew vanity than to write 
a poum; but in some reepocte we fori more sympathy for 
the four hundred and fifty persons whom we have assumed 
to have failed in fiction. They ollen have to suffer in mom 
thou in, their vanity. There is a popular impremion that j 
anybody can write a novel who can obtain a suffieient qjiiao* 
tity of paper and ink; and moreover tlmt the psudact luw e 
certain pecuniary value. Even an ardent poet is jgemmiUy 
aware that his chunoes of making an income out of Ins ganiuB 
aro moderate ; but many women trim to novri-writing as women 
in a dilleront class tako to drossmaking, with a vagoe belief 
that it is the easiest mode of making broad and butter. . A 
lady who loses her fortune (^nerally proposes to take in the 
children of Indian olBciaU; and iftlmt schetne foils, she makes an 
elTort to Biipport horeelf by fiction. A good many of the 
novels publishod represent, wo fear, such petbetic efforts 
of slowly sinking people to keep their hesos above water. 


novels publishod represent, wo fear, such petboitic efforts 
of slowly sinking people to keep their heaos above water. 
Tlmy are not the proauct of vanity, but a dwpairiiig clutch 
at tho last means of making a rospootable livelihood. When, 
thor^dbre, an utterly and irredeemably bad novel comes 
btjforo us, wo are soiuotimes moved by a certain sense of resMCt. 
There is a pathos about its very stupidity. It suggests a w^olo 
record of prolongtul family sufibriug. One Bometimt»s hoars in tho 
stn^ets a raggiri couple with two or three halt^irved child mn at- 
tempting to sing a dismal ballad. Asinimiug that they ore not 
impostors, wo pity them in proportion to their utter i^oranoe of 
the whole art and theory of music. Tho greater their incapacity, 
tho more desperate the straits which inunt have driven thorn to 
such a rosouice. A detestable novel suggestB a similar inference. 
We see behind it tho }K»or widow left with 5 large foarily and a 
bottle of ink ; wo think of her despemte atteuipU to mii^ boili 
oods meet ; the gradmtlly increasing difiiculty ui' keop^ up ap- 
pearances; tlm hojKdcM cauvuasing of the i>a^onB of cWitoblo 
msiitu lions; the declining patience of rich relations ; the feeble at- 
tmupts to rub up old liter^ recollections ; the elaborate diplomacy 
to circumvent some publisher of moi*o good-uiitiuro than acuteness ; 

; and wo fool more disposed to weep than to laugh at the lOinentablo 
result. There is not, it is true, a character or on inoident in the 
novel that has not been worked to death a thousand tubes over; no 
two sentences hang together ; and we feel that the moet genuino 
hiadnesa would have been to crush tbe whob affair in its manu- 
script stage. Still it is an attempt to find some more xespectahle 
means of livriibovid than beggary, and thoroforo the design, if not 
tho execution, deserves somo resist We have^ indeed, no moans 
of knowing bow often this charitable hypothe$i 8 is reriiaed ; but 
editors of imigasines report that their compassion is often invoked 
by such jirctcxts. Thu meutiou of megannes, moreover, suggeets 
that beyond the mass of published nonsense, there are further 
masses of presumably still gitiater nousenso which do not get as 
for as publication. When one reflects that the stuff which 
actually uuUms its uppeoranee is in some sense a seleotion, that in 
the lowest depth tUero is still a lower dc^th, the mind-is abnost 
upp.’dkd by* the result. It is melancholy to jj^ink that neoearity 
or vanity should compel so many people, who might be dbing some- 
thing r^y usuIIlI — washing clothes, for example, or keeping sheep 
in AiiMtT(iha — to pour out tho masses of nonsense wkudioffisr 
thonisel\'*es for review. It is still more mrianriioly tKk be- 
lieve that for each of these persons there are ton of 

whim has received what is called an education, who foreii i|mie 
through tho same labours; though luckily tbeir boritii bava c^y 
reached the caterpillar st^e, instead of coming OTOiri folT- 
blown butterfiics. 

We have spoken only of poems and novris, whicth ile doiibt- 
Icse the most priuablo examples of misplaced! but Wo 

iniglit find ground for aimiliff refieetions in, offing ihp n^e nts 
of HWirature. Of the five hundred and sbitfy 4 )iW eon- 
Iribiritone to theology, how many represent 
or reel capacity for adapting old thought to new cinNMlNXfo^^ 
How, much is mero ignorant fighting ovev nffittn ei battles 
which have been settled long ago f and turn nsiacb ds sheer 
twad^ whirii might bo a« fitity ruiked amongiat 4 ^ !l^i Utera* 
tareviHl amongst the theology f Ftoplei we sridhm 

writis^lyrir bo^ Withemt some bmd of fnrihhww' IkMM itey 

TTo hiM pnin&l xMncii* for ''4f - 
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K^tS^irSr^uiMM aJiMMM- 

r*«a^ tttMfefManaMtaB. OfliMte 
^ _ li» «w)Mn Mk InttgTjp. or Hwt tiM lowSm 

iBPRQifnni«n^ imbv w • vQjpniy toot# to w hmrwl 

xjf ^iHWPI TOnCB ui^pij iny BGJrioiii bcfwukb or wowiaa^ 
of ^ti|^ ktioiitt Mem mA Hm mmabofe mig^ liefQekoiM 
T«y fimf, Mt tfmCi Aey aridM; go inte m nmdemMf- 
ale^ BMij ,. A mettflwid mb tfte CMtmfar fomte^ 

u% |ircmim to 10 O|^ eS tlm bocdis in the woHd to sht 
iMiiofimit^^ ftn pK^vMi tetyon to a/twtge,iiot mm 
ibrn oM» om Mjeettee ejj^peered ahioo the of the worid 

A Mfc heiw 

tiinetecwtiy^M^ Ta^o proooM to iixnh; the Hbmry of irm 
diflobW to (If 1 M lettiiradwr inf^iSf) dre htmArad Tolttmea. The 
(Xmtur ShforrM m thait om ten miffipn hoolm bul heen puli- 
liehaif doem to ittmeem i8f6. According to Comte's o g ^a ma t e, 
ihmttm, end comniiig n volume ee % we may mj that 
about cqai^ book in twenty thnoMnd ie worth preermitg; whilat, 
flOGOfdbig to the eodSer Pope, we might raieo the nutio to one m 
eixtoen or mventeoa hundiM. We eonMm that the ellhct of thcee 
etatietlost^D ue in tomakena iiN)laa though ^le laet pmnoefil at le.iet 
was hdt veiy extmvagaat If two oi* thm boohs published in the 
Inat ymc are dMned to permanent vitality, we mvy congnttulste 
omebfm on our ihrtiHty *, for there are iew years indeed in our 
past histOTT of v^ch so mudi can be said. Of* the remainder, 
some may BVe long enough to justity their pubHcntion, and a good 
many are not booka in the nroper sense of the word any more 
than JlfraMmi>'$ €Mie. Of the gvesit tnsss which muaine, we 
can mdy say that our congratulation must be mixed with much 
luisgivinff. 'We have a dim eutmicion that, if the plague iucreaiH^, 
H43iue barbarian of the ftitiire win commit our national lilirar} bi the 
flames, and tftiMt tiie abuse which he wlD leceivo will bo mixed 
with some of the eomptnccncy which one fbels whouaii intolenilde 
incubus » lifted off one^e ehoulders. Even the boldest anti- 
quaries of the next centuiy may begin to feel that the materiale 
tot diseovoring the oharacter and history of this are a little too 
voluminous. 


UEAD-MASTEEB. 


I T is evident ^t the questions which have lately been raised 
at Bugby and Eton in regard tn the authority of the Head* 
hlnater over hia subordionti's go to the very root of the plncmles 
upon whicih such institatious ought to be conducU*d ; and it 
therefore becomes important to obeerve what the Public Bohools 
Commissioiieie had to my on this subject, and what m the artuail 
oipmisaitioii of these schools as by ia^ oatahliahed. Them tmiy 
possibly bq room Hot discussion os to what is thooretioHiilY the 
best way to manage a Public School ; but ss to what the l^ihlic 
Schoole COfimiksioneie thought on this point, and as to the cxint- 
iog state oi the law, there ie no room for any doubt whatever The 
OoimnksioBem took care to Mtaie their views in the (rio;uwitpi>eaible 
ha^ui^ sad the Act of ParHament in whfieh these viewe were 
emb^ed is squally explicit, fn their Rspoit the Cinmuisaiiniem 
lay down the fldkiwiiig ppopoaitioa i — 

We think it impertmt, on tho ore' hend, tliat the Ttead-WanterVi rf*iprm- 
eilUUty ihoiiM he ehar swi plera, and. on the other hami, that tlie leiwers 
pofuewed hy the Govemlag lh>dy dieuUl be well ondondoaU. aiul that th«'y 
should he duty axetoieed whenever the exerciie of them h really citlled for. 
Kor ie it dliHoult to trace out the bmits within whiefl^ m it ■jt'eioA to U's, 
these powers he confined. They should indudo, at the Jea<rr. thn 

mansgement ef tire property of theeehuol, and of its revenues, from what^ 
ever mime dad«>ed ; Mw control of its axiHnditura { the apiNimtinent imd 
dhroissai of tho Eaad 41 nafeer ; the ragnlatiQiis of htModiag-lieiaan. «>f trm 
mul oliwrgBS, of blasters’ sMpeuds, of the tense of admlMton to tlio solioob 
and ef ^e times sad leiMth of the vacations ; the supeevisnm of the gf'noiwl 
trestmcitt of the hoyirwiMi all airangemeats bearing on the muutary eon- 
diHenofUmsahoid. 

As lamude dhotyUne tad tsochhiia lie ZEmd^ JfbiWr shoM le, in our 
opkdeii,M dm as peisdlletfmyltilwwl ihitatls, therefore, sueh as the divkion 
oftrlisrsfiTj the eabWdionrs and soboeldMoke, the hoUdm and halMmlidays 
dttriMgJtba sdiool-tiina, hdoog utopcsty tohlm nUher tuim to the Governing 
Boty ji mad tike e pyifotisea f emd dimkiai of AeMamt^Meinien, the meuMirLS 
sesassaiy for afomtatateg diacinline, and the gensml dhncfhm of the canroe 
azainmads of ieaty,iAMi it la hfo duty to amUloot sod bis huiineee to 
undsfstsud thafaughfe hns f leil ty ki 40 fm Wlaadi. 

OommhHicBeia go on to aay tlMt ^ it ahouM always be in- 
onmbeni oM iho € k n w rnaitg Body, beibiu conthm to any doeiaion 
aftetW hi any ^msy the mapaganMOt or inaeruetlott of the school, 
aot^ty to eeaaMW attentive aa^ nqmmiltatioiM whdeh the 
may wA&tm to than, but of tbrtr own accoed to 
oomHOt him in am a miiMM as tofivn an^ enpor^^ 
ea a naaton of bis viewa.*^ BiepcModoMiwtlfekai^ 
tbmtn thm^ malaakmdhm, and iiffotboMm fo tuneservad 
Aoold atdmtiwInaagK the BaaMhailir and Ua 
,iU Jt ti 

r giiimnaa»t to meat ti]||el^ 



*IKaaMu^, but not to bM 




t»eHt JuMm WiWwi *1 iW ... 

ttiiii!% TM ty iw lrt wWBt mA iS«miiwiri im t» l» l»ft 1» J)l» 
fc«iia%a|B< ttwanStlwyMe «» V# MiSls^iw «M» 

«e|D«Ml^ M imn KM (tof mm— ■ U **Wb 4 m 

ooamS aim itt m Sm HlMWMiffa#0* Mw ^nai— » 

iiwiid»ti«w SiMB Mteto — -4M— MM<4 jaSm «!—* — »». 
"Wm Hm^- Si w tBt AwiM Iww thkiweimtMM— — <4 
and 

Imaatfttodtoadirimthenmil-llMtw, bM— taMwi tK —itwl 

it imMMMid quit iiMiOovmiiny iMy ibiA ham ftm—1 Mithwltr 
omr iM tchooK hut " on muuo pohuhi^ e»tiae<^ to W doiorthtA ia 
oar meenuneaaotiMHk oa whMB me dcoim Ihot (he i«4|;in<m( ol 
the nmd*liMt0r ihou he fiaal md sujpraaM, we deem kmHwiMa 
to Mttdttde their inter^ueitioD.'* Them poatteam (huii|imMed:w 
“ That thoie bo roaervod .pTCiiiny to tdie Heod-Meatw 1,0— da 
appohie and diamim oH AMifetant->iaetei« in thewhoal^to flemdlde 
tM dfariaioiia of the oloiaea, and a|i|^nt tha wwkto ha doav bm<. 
Noehing can ha mom dieUact or Mwitieo ti— thii ; end hem ie the 
t3tk Omm of the PiibUo thdieoie Act, by whiidi aSoot w«e ghna 
to the feoo— detien of the OeaunimkuMm s-^ 

The Hesd-Moster of every school to which tMs Act appKes shall ha 
anpointed by ond hold filBoe at tlie pleoraro of (ho new Guviiwifta liwty. 
AU ofker JUmS rs s/mg it mmmitd tw mnJ kaid ikmr odStee at foejilswwwte 0/ 
the litad-Maetoa. 

These, ihra, iiae the condusiooB ef the PuUlc Sohoela Ooiiuimm* 
sioners, altor a carafiil nml aeaiNihl^ mquliy : sad the hiar is in 
accordance with their recmninendations. It wtU be wan that the 
Unveruing Body ere oxpeotod to hold tho lluad-^Maitor portomdty 
resfK>]iaible for the nianageinent of the eubool, und to leava the 
dettiils of the management iiMtluding the oaaqjoakioa of hia stair 
of assiatanta, entirely in his htmds. 

The ground* upM which the Public 8ohou)e Ooramiseloiium 
fiwmed the Lpinhm that the only way in whk'h aPublioHdtiool eim 
be sfttisActonly conducted is to put it a* oompWtely as pomible hi 
the hands of the Itoad-MftaUtr, and t> hold httn wepeiMiibie for it 
in the fullest dcgrtMi, may be giithert;d foouv their Bupeuft, and iVunt 
the etidonoe which ai^ompoAies it, and upon which they btutvd 
their reoomiuendAtions. Hugby at that time was, and hiui bean 
for many years, a flourishing and succrsaful w^hoal ; and ita 
prosperity was attributable to the diMrcet cumliuHi of tha 
Tiusteea and thoir Imrmonious relations with the HeaiUMaatM. 
Their authority over the wliole sohoid was of tlie whlost and moat 
Arbitrary Idnd, but prsrtu'sDy they sekiotn, if ev^g, exercised It, 
except in agreement with the "Heud-Miister. They en<(oavmu*od to 
chooso AU edlcieut inau for the oilloe, and tlM)Ti they leii Jiim to 
mniiAge the school in lus own wsy. framing rides/’ tha 

(k^inniissioDcrs ab<«('rve. tlu) Trostens app»sr to have bean 
fiwqueutly, if not usual)}, guided hv the opiuiou of fho Head- 
Mnstor.” Ktgulations fmmrd bv tim Trustees Uit the liitcmol 
numagemont of the stdiool have been very rare ; tins maxutfeunnnt 
they hAva in practice dchtgntiHil to the IJaiid-Msster, with too 
rmVve of a p^)wor f o nweind whnt 1 h' may have done, and to wfiiM 
tlieir ssnctuui, if tlu^y hImiII think flt. to any altoralhm ot lha 
cMstiug snhUuii which he may prowcee to carry out.” Agiim, 'Mbs 
rtdAtion l>r*tworn the Tnwttws aou the schoolttAster hits always 
Wn that of punfldcacc, inierpostttoti on thmr past has bticn, to 
say the least, unusual, and tlte prasaut Hcad-MusUTr (Ih, Tam^) 
can oaUlo mind no instance of it within his expeviense.’* The 
OommiMioners add that ** it would be a Maitbnr tor gi'sitt rsgvnt if 
the nossessioD ot powers (V the (iovermng Body ) to osiabliifib and 
niodW general rulrm should ever to intorlcrcnoe wilti the 
Ilead-^Miuitor in his antual odmimstmtiun of tliem and ** exist- 
ing tnuUlxcmB would strongly disooumgi^ such intotfewmcs.” 

Thcni is nn accumulitliou ot coinp^^tont lestiiuony m to the 
nm*HHity for rnalving lhi» Hiwl-Martlcr n*i)l\ lUfisUT of t)u> s'^hool. 
Dr. Tciiiplo, when lie was himinjlf IJc.i<{ 1 ixtcr, was \m thrilled 
and ciuphntic on tliis jHant. In a lh*port to the l’i'iinl<c«t in 
1864 lie warned thorn of the danger of moddlmg with the llcud- 
hfaster in tho internal adiuinistmtiun of Uie school. ** The 
systdm,” ^ said, *’ lies all etpenomt in itslavuur, and 1 toick 
not only exiicrioncc, hut rousun. The Ilcad-Mastor of a school 
like this ought to Ini 11 iiuin bottor capnhlc of working it well, and 
bettor able lo initiate improvcnicDtH, than any umt ols« tJiat c*ui Iw 
found for the inM. Jf a iiuHtake has been nta^le, and the llcad- 
Moator is D'/t capable of thiH, tho woist ikut eau hnppin is tiiaf the 
school will languish ii little, and that improvojuierttn will lie 
delayed until tho time comics fui elwliiljg anolhir rtoad- 
kluBtor. Dut this is a very minor ovil in compai'ison with 
hiunp<.Tmg all ITond-MiiHtors by Huhj* cling them to constant 
interfereiK’u.” J)r. Temple’s evidcnci* liefoio tho Pubim Hthooia 
Oomniiftsioners was to ilio same effort. ** The Ibaul-l^lask'r,” he 
said, “feels that the whole rosponsihiJity in miti/elv with hiair 
•elf.” “ Strictly fq^king, the Head-Mostor ruvd cimault nobody.^ 
]ty. Tomi^ adhered to this view when examined )w»tMvethe 
Oommittee of the House of Ixirds, which imjuinid iuto variutte 
ipiMtioiiui oonaeeted wtih the Public Srhools. lie puinted lUtt 
witit the workii^ of the system dj^ndad eotmdy on a thoroughty 
~ ttftdeMtwSogbelw'cioQtJ^ theALsad-irastor,,iiiia 

this luidmtaodmg depended 00 the Trustoes mtorfonng aa 
„ aa posidble With toe Bead-^Msator. He added Umi sinee be 
[ beea Hded-khietop there lUd practioaUy not been ’is leest 
Men ihetaart (cft Hm Trustor with \m of 

fotooot, asd tie oljfeeted to the proMied «ew Gevorg 
MMty Oft toe grmMlBhW it woafoft hr to iiit^eMi 
Br. oa vm d the Beibwed tohoota Co»- 
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BqioH of tlwt bodTj^^^To ^ SCod-lbotari in w qpbioni 
■boiiUbea^Bign^fiUtheiitiorMl tbodti^ ofboi^ 

■nd method^ the o>gan{aeitioin>, end ei^intmeot and mmSeial of 
Miieiente. WMthmfnati^tk$ Cfa9irnm^ffi^(mid^ 

4 nimf 0 r 0 ,” Ab Dr. Temple hae eaidi theee tWs ese oonsietent not 
oiilT with experience, but with reeeon •, eoid tihej mheld hr other 
Mtnoritiee. In the Honae of Lqrda the Aichhiahm of Ofloterburj 
end the Biehop of London expreeiod rery itfongfy their opinion 
that the 1I1I9 6 f the Head-Maeier ehould be abeolnte; end Lord 
O^rendon wured the Houae that the Qovenunent "was fully 
alive to the importance of making the Head-Master independent 
within hie proper sphere.” Mr. Bradley, late Head-Master of 
Marlborough, and formerly an ABsistant-Master at Rugby, also 
urged upon tbe Endowed Schools Oommisidoners the importance of 
leaving ^e Head-Maeter " unshackled.” 

Having before ua the views of Dr. Temple, when Head- 
Maater of Rugby, as to the only way in which a public school 
can posidbly ne managed, and the fatal consequences of in- 
terfomoe on the part of tbe Goyoming Body, it is interest- 
ing to observe how, after be ceased to be liead-Master, and 
became^ a member of tho Governing Body, he gave effect to 
these views. Dr. Hayman was appoint his succossor on the 20th 
of November, 1869. On the 30th twenty out of twenty-one 
Aseistant-Masters addressed a memorial to Dr. Hayman objecting to 
Maa^ ointment. On the 5 th or 6th of Docem^r these same Assis- 
tant-Masters sent a memorial to the Trustees oomplainitig of Dr. 
Ha^n *s use of testimonials, On tho 7th Dr. Temple wrote a 
letter to the Trustees, in which he accused Dr. Hayman, not only 
of dishonourable conduct, but of being "quite incompetent” for his 
office, predicted the ruin of tho " moral tone and discipline ” of 
the school, and intimated that " as an honest man ” he should feel 
bound to let the parents of pupils know his opinion of his suc- 
cessor, and of the dark prospects of the school. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the flagrant indecency, from every point of view, personal 
ud professional, of such a letter written at such a time by any one 
in Iir. Temple’s position. It amounted to a threat that he would 

1 0 all he could to discredit the school, and to drive away pupils, 

! Dr. Hayman took his place. Yet, at the same time, ho was 
obliged incidentally to confess that he " knew little ” of Dr. 
Hayman except eis a student at Oxford in 1845, and that since 
then he had only seen him when " showing him the routine of 
the school.” On the 20th of Deoeiubcr the Trustees unanimotisly 
came to the conclusion that Dr. Hayman " had acted with perfect 
good faith ” in the matter of tlic testimonials, and confirmed 
his appointment. Before long, however, Dr. Tomnle himself 
became a meinb(»r of the Ooveniiug Body, and led tl»o at- 
tsiok on tile authority of the Head-Muster which, as Hotui- 
Moster himself, Jie had <le(darod to bo absolutely indispenaable 
to tho success of tho school. With such an element in 
the Governing Body, and ^ with a large proportion of the 
Masters leagued against him, it was clearly impossible that any 
Head-Master could dischaige his duties in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Dr. Temple has himself done justice to tho consideration 
and forbearance of tlie Trustees in their relations with him while ho 
was at the head of the school *, hut it is sufHciently notorious that 
they by no means approved of his compromising the institution by 
twng part in violent political domonstnitions, and W ivlcntifying 
himaelf with ^ the too famous Eum/s ami Jievietvs* It is Hutlieiout 
to note tho difference between the conduct of tho Trustees aud the 
conduct of the new Governing Boily in order to nieasuro the 
departoro of the latter from the traditions aud principles which 
made Rugby famous, and which were afterwards approved by the 
Publio Schools Commission, aud embodied in an Act of Parliament. 
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THE -TOWERS OF SILENCE” CASE. 

IT way of coiitmst to calaraitios which are not the less nlarm- 
> ing because they affect only a portion of our fellow-subjects 
in India, or to expeditions against nill tribes who B]>cak dialects 
known only to missionaries and philologists, there come occasion- 
ally foom some one of the Presidencies accounts of social con- 
vulmns by which one-half of tho community is sot in array 
against tbe other half. Monster trials are, indof^d, one of w 
familiar ^mniucts of that civilization to which we flatter ourselves 
that we am gradually introducing the eilncatcd natives. A good, 
expensive, acrimonious litigation, protracted over a w'eek, h^hly 
spiced with pemonalities, and ending in tho triumph of an acqmttal 
somewhat against the summing-up of thj^ jwdgo. and in editoidal 
poeans, can be enjoyed ns keenly at Bombay or Caloatta ns in Paris 
or London. Tho Parsec foatornity at tho former Presidency lias 
just enjoyed a lively but costly recreation of this eort. And, 
without wearying our readers with all the details of a case which, 
with its appendices in the shape of spirited leaden, fills 
nearly ninety pages of the very closest print, wo will condense into 
Ml shori space the main issues of a contest for which all the 
ttateriala were provided vrithin three miles of Government House 
at Fttdl. Apart from the peculiar social facta which it brought 

/to light, the trial, fomoua in India by tbe above title, has a political 

and notifi mg*dd^oe which cannot be disregarded. 

‘Whatever may be thought of the pretenaians of Bombav to 
i» u^d somatiiliea, tbe ohi^r seat of our Indian 
JEai(pli% thees ean ne no sort of doubt that in extent, position, and 
ia oneof the mootatiikiiiqf ofsemtOrieiital cities. Its 


csnadioiie hashonr. wUb 'it 
narrow atoaft be twe en the Uaiid and ^ i 

contain not one. httt of the imvies of t^ 
ilia niainliiid, dim^ aesn ttsongh the base 
the chain of hills wUdk aas tamed tbe Ohaiiti or j p Mal i y A 
long, stretch of loel^ lasd, jotliiig out into ihtB Sndm Ceium, 
forms wbat is ourioaalj en^dt called Back The 
east crest of this low laiwa or pvmontory. known fslUabatSiBf 
has, for some two centuries, basn ooeupiM 1^ thePteaeeaas iMr 
place of sepahure. We noe this term, though aware tihUttUi 
people are in the habit, not of bumhig tiieb deM, HheihefiDWbda, 
nor of burying them a Iswindiea in the earth, Ulm the Milmatmiad* 
ans, hut of cominitUnff fo a moe enclosed by high waOs, where 

^e lemaina arespeedily and inoflenaively devtmied 
hirdsofpr^.^ TneprooessipnonibeseoccasionBiiohaiaoleriiidbj 
much solenmity. Near relatione are forbidden to mroacH within 
three feet of the corpse ; those who cany the deadlKHly enter a 
small building, where they are purified by a sort of jmaeoe and 
prayer. It will eoiUybe conceived thatltmuat beanoUect at 
paramount impor^ce with the leaders of the Parseea^ not only to 
preeerve their national burying^ground intact and irom intru-' 
eion, but alao to add to it, if possible, by aoqiuriiig additidnsl akr^ 
of the adjoining land. It appera, however, that for tilie laat ten 
years vanons msputee have arisen between the fire-wonih^pCrs 
and other parties regarding the exact boundaries of theae^tm 
bits of land, or as to the tenure by which they were hdd or leased. 
Adjustinents have taken piece after due inquiry, and everythh^ 
was going on without viofeuoe or open rupture, until the befinmiing 
of last sprii^. At that time a curious partnersMp waa IbniM 
between a Hindoo named Oovergee Prag]ee and a Bfahommedan 
named Yakoob Jumal ; and it is quite obvious that meroantila specu- 
lation and profit, and not religioua or benevolent motives, must have 
been the means of bringing tether two men who otherwise could 
have had little or nothing in common. Apprehending some ffiffi- 
culty in getting possession of a piece of ground already contested, 
these worthy partners applied to tho Oommissioner of Police, who, 
on bearing of a counter-claim set up by tbe Psrsees. replied, p^haps 
not improperly, that he should content himself with preventing a 
disturbance or broach of the peace. Then, relying apparently 
on that energy and promptitude for whicii natives invariably 
give credit to Englishmen, official or unofficid, the oddly- 
inatchod^ couple next called in a master-builder named 
Duffy, in order to signalize their possessioh, not by empty 
formidas, but by pmcti(^ measures which could not be denied. 
It is admitted by both sides tliat this set about his 

business, cr/m famulis H camewtw, in tho most complete and earnest 
fashion, lie marked nut his boundaries in the presence of the 
police. His workmen brought materials for the erection of a hut 
m eight compartments, which was speedily completed; and 
to this was added a comfortable double-poled tent, from the 
celebrated m^ufactory of those articles at Jubbulpore, for tbe 
use of the builder himself. The avowed intention of the purchasers 
was to make roads through the ground, and to cover it wi^ 
bungalows ; while, to complete the occupation, a bamboo semen 
WHS erected in front of a small door in one of the walls of the 
Parsee burying-ground, or Tower of Silence, in order to bar aity 
right of way. Those conversant with the religious and social fo aling s 
of Orientals, with their modes of seeking ledresa, of expounding 
their sentiments, and of vindicating their rights, will zeaemy gum 
at the consequences. Wo should ahM) state that the Paisees appcMtf 
to have boon somewhat irritated by the performance of a ceiemony 
culled hattakeef which consisted in beating a drum as an intimation 
that the builder’s workmen would bt^n to blast the solid rock. 

Up tc» this point there is no very material discienanoy between 
the theory of the prosecution and thepoints relied on by tbe 
defence. But hero the stories diverge. The police endeavoured to 
make out that the Panoes in a body, armed with stioln^ and re- 
infoTcod by large numbers of riotous Hindoos and 
Parsees from the mother-country of Iran, and Patbans fromUpp^ 
India and Cabal, destroyed tbe hut, burnt the tdnt, footed we 
builder forcibly, and smashed the fumitum. The Munsel for 
the defence, the foremost of whom was the late Mr. Ohisbolia 
Aiistey^ adviaedl.v called no witnesses, but aimpty endeavoured to 
discredit the testimony for the prosecution, and to m ake out tb pt 
the defondants were in reality the aggrieved parties, and tbat uo 
riot or act of violence had tM:en place. The dafimdan t f ■ ay e ^tl y 
fifty in number, were armgned at tho Griminal SeHions, Wbre a 
bamsteisJudgo of the High Court, under various sections of the 
Indian Penal Code for rioting, being membeni at an unbwlul 
oM^bly, and wusjng wilful damage to prope^. Such a ease, 
whiob, on the Cml side would have been lepreiieiitad W it iaeia 
action of troqwas or of one for ejectment, and at tbe flmsinni took 
the form of an ordinaiy chaige of riotous anmuuhlTii may appear 
tame and even commonplace. But there are oertami Jbcle wnieh 
^ this litigation out of the category of rimflcr fownsio 
disimtes* The Parsees ore, os a May, eatespriaiiif and 
loyoL Itoy of them have given proofo of & egmOent 
pub^ Mnt, and several have been honoe^ witii tlm iMibbitm 
of the Government and the fovour of the Orowa. Tbe matter in 
dispute touched the leltgious aenaitiveneee^of ito wlmla 
commiuti^. The oouae of action arose at a, moA fomfliar tP" 
every , fnri || Wi t in the iefoad. TbeSbosMtit^^ Q^ 
fit th bewop the Chief OotnaMonm of instep 

tpU ths 



ftafir lAn MweB to 

^ M itBilg -ia 'Ww of (lit Baiw 

»Mr«M T^' ia an &olthi 

i«ilfnmliNBtl» nHH^ll»«o*«it iBoinmtioii 

lii ths^diiauDi^Iad dftllMidir of the Fttte^ iiad, 
1ft sMc# gtm jBoaiid* to fta 'wgfmm eottmmdtr to jMtitiaa 
fi0^ ^ to iik for aia rmovil from ttm Bmudi, o 
ftMt ftoiivlifadli ibo ^ tmpoiMily ooqopjiag. Wban^ tbmofoio, 
M o oftoMb r llio phoo of tho oeeunmoe, tho ontfiiDadontft of 
tbo oli)if ftdirooitoi tlm non^, c^bomctori and loligiooa faditifii 
«f iho9lna«i|iBd the oomrao adopted by the Oorerameiit. it it 
totanbly deer that the ^Xowm of Silem** combined au the 
iftalwtUi of a my noiay quamL And eo it tornad out The 
eaee ooovqued nine dm» ble which warn oompmoed the epeeehet 
Ibr tdie pvoeeeatioii and the defenioe^ theexaminationi croee-exami- 
aialk»i and re^exaitiiiiation of| after ali| not more than eight or tan 
witnaaiiaei and the cummingHip of the jndge. The proceeding 
■^r er e enliyened Iw oonatant eparriim matcM between the main 
i rito eaie a and tne learned counaef. There were one or two 
^OdBipiona** between tibe Bench and the Bar. There were aome 
aemaihi maie .whidi were wholly uncalled for,” and othera 
^^ewed Uka atage whiapera, and intended to he heard all orer 
ibe Court* Of the public excitement in Bomhf^ and elaowhere 
during the trial, and on the deliverance of the verdict, it ia acaroely 
oeccamry to apeak. It waa what we may expect, with the ther^ 
mometer at Sc, when every man knowa au the weak pointa of hb 
ndfd^boiiri. The proaecution found it neceaaaiy to abandon the 
tduove Miainat nine of the priaonen ; and the jury, oompoeod of 
<nie S^£m>, one Paraee, an Euraaian or Portugueae, and at least 
neven or eight Engliahmen, acquitted the priaonen after a dolibera- 
lioii of just one hour and twenty minulea. 

It b evident from hb bngua^, that the judge did not think that 
aiyr extreme yidenoe waa reacrted to, or that a conviction, if ob- 
tuned, ought to followed by any very severe moMure of punish- 
xnent. But on a review of all the cireumatances it is im^asible 
to acquit all parties concerned in the case, prosecutor, witnesses, ad- 
vocates. clients, and even the jud|re himself, of some deme of blame. 
TfaftjKwce were decidedly wrong in allowing the astute llindoo, with 
hb Mahomme^n yokefellow, to mark out the boundaries of a spot 
fertile in disputes, and of dountful proprietorship^ under their autno- 
ri^. These two worthies should not nave been allowed, after entry 
<on their alleij^ed possession, to deposit miiteriab and to commence 
building until a month haa ebps^ By a well-known bw, which, 
if not m force in Bombay, has been applied in hundreds of coses in 
many other parts of India, no summary title can be conferred 6n any 
one who cannot fdiow at least a thirty days* possession. In this 
case the whole occupation previously to the riot did not cover a fort- 
night. Tho Parsees can nordly escape somo moral condemnation 
for the entire destruction of tents, and huts, and furnitur(3, which was 
undoubtedly the act of themselves or their adherents. Ibe Govern- 
ment was iU-advbed in committing itself to a prosecution which the 
opponents broke down effectually without calling a si^le witness of 
tnetfr own into Court. And the judge went out of hb way, moved 
possibly the taunts and demeanour of tho barristers, to remind 
Hr. Omaholm Anstey that the very persona whom ho was now 
eo anxious to whitewash, had once been clamorous for Ida removal 
from the Bench. The jury, in all probability, os happens in such 
caaea, either thought that the aggrwion and insults of the two 
paitnen almost juatified the retaliation, or else could not satisfy 
themaolvei that the police bad picked out the right men. 

The moral, however, to be drawn from a perusal of this trial is 
not to he measured mther by an a^uittal or a conviction of the 
•detedaats. litimtion, to rich natives, or to iuiiaential sections 
of the oommunuy, b their game of politics. Hindoos and 
Mahommedans, in spite of a great dblilm to direct or new taxa- 
tion, and of oocaaional fits of penuriousness, will often spend money 
in useful and beneficent works. But they cannot always be opening 
ft market, d%giiig a vast reservoir, or constructiiig a road of 
qpnnite, Oceationaliy they are touched in some tender place, 
and nothing wUt then satisfy them hut to crush their adversaries, 
or to dafrftd their own privuegeiL by hiring the tongues and tho 
togaeof Iterrisienat theivteof fiffypoundsa anything 

tim givm them c^denos in the elMuanoe and skill of advocates, 
^ in t& impartiality bf Ju4ges|B and ui the purity of jurymen, in 
resHtj fiuftiliariaaa them wha our habits sad institutions, and 
Mches tliein that the law courts are much better calcubted to 
tiecide disputed matleri of porelubi and succession than hired 
breVoes with thmr gftords and dubs. There b apolitical side to 
aH dor jadicbd madiinmy* And, whaterer be the issue of say 
siartioubr Utigstion. a stro tn advaaea b gaiaad if the natives can 
be giadualty weaned from baUls of tumSeim, and he taught to 
hmh the weapons at deiUssd forensic warare. Beadifag the 
4irbl Ify the eommsots of the Aag^Lidian and the native press, 
ire need not wonder why a frendoney mm oonvtibed by « db- 
boftbanoe b whidii es finr as we otn re^tha onfy thiiws dsmsged 
vrim a hut end a tent, and the eoat of the maitet^lmibbr, trhSfiL 

ibaoidiiig b hb endenoe, wre tern b tim senl^ lllm the gmman^ 

f^Y kann&ff^ oebbreted ode. 
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bg to ft dotttrbe whMi ire havttrM; to iiiy , de^ tire u nsp i re re 
for which ItaBsft iiaid mag: b OftdemM 

Ifitbwbe b dmb 011 ^ eas^ Journey witii ft 
dare or elasses of oldeob otily, there b b iMOng 

ftt Florence as, for oertsb purposul, the 
station. There are certab ratiowu pnipoiM Of etnoy fru irhich 
the illustrious city b the plain auppliss bn mebnailthea the 
comparatively obscure spots which crown the heighb qli either aide 
of her. As the most renowned and the most*^ sbMbg eeat of 
medimval dvio deniociaoy, as the great home of Xmbn Btereture, 
as ofie of the great homes of Italian art, as the dty'wUch has 
given birth to a longer list of great men than any taiy sbee the 
old days of Athens or Borne, Florence stands fhrthiUustmusftbore 
thecitiesofltaly and of the world. For tome csntuiboFloreaie was 
tho centre of Italbn history, and those were centuries whiii the 
hiaioxy of Italy was the centre of the hbtory of the worid. StUI 
many ages of important Italian historv had passed away bsfbre 
Florence rose to till any leading place in Italy. It b not ,101 the 
thirteenth century that she begins to step into the position which 
in earlier times had been held by Mibn. Few spots in the worid 
call up nobler aasooiationa tiian the open place where her eitisena 
came together under the shadow ox the stately palace of her 
magistrates. But both the hbtorical aasociatioiis and the material 
fabrics beloiw to a comparatively bte time. Tho man who serin 
for memenriab of classic, or even of early medinval^ days must 
not go to Florence to look fbr them* The Roman city founded on 
Etruscan soil lias no traoes to sliow of Etruscaii art, and onfy very 
foeblo traces of Roman art. 8he has nothing to set against tho 
amphitlusatre or the gateways of Verona, against tire unique 
wonders of Ravenna, against the bssilicas of liueca, even agmnit 
the few relics of ancient Milan which «;scapud the hand Of the 
Swabian eonaueror, against the colonnade of Maximiaa and the 
minster of Ht. Ambrose. Her bmitistory siauds as biff one 
surviving relic ftom the days of tho tmest art of Italy. 
Her greater buildings belong to the days when Italy had 
forsaken her native stylo, and had given herself to tho 
vain atUimpt of Teuroduciiig tiie forms of Northern arohite^ure 
on unkindly soil. Florence, in short, si>ars alxive all rlvab within 
her own worid ; but there is an earlier world in which she has 
hardly any share. And those whose inimediato studios lie withb 
that earlier world may well, for tlio while, deem Florence the Fair 
a spot which lias less to set before them than her humbler satellite. 

From tlie height of Hun M iniato on the southern bank of the Arno 
we look down on the great city itself f we look out on tire bill, 
crowned by the elder Etruscan settlement, where the slender tower 
of the little duomo of Fiesole lifts its head to mark the city which 
haa been almost as eternal in her littleness ns Rvnne has ocen in 
her gn^aincMM. And wo look too on tho walls and forts and gates 
spread around us on every side, and wo then fee] that the grcfttcst 
work of the fair city's greatest artist was that which is not recorded 
in tho list of his praises on his monument in Banta Croce. Under 
Grand-ducal rule it was safe to tell how Michael Angelo pabted 
pictures, and carved statu<3s, and raised the Paathoon upon the 
tMisilica of Oonstantiue \ it was not safe to toll how ho wrought a 
yet nobler work in strengthening the walls of hi|k native citv, 
when she stood in her last days, a B])ectaolo to heavan and earth, 
the one spot of free Italian ground which defied the united powers 
of Pope and Civsar. But to the travellor whom imn^bie 
business lies among earlier diivs, bis chief spot of pilgrimage on 
the left bank of tho Amo will be tho church of Ban Muiiato itself. 

The hill monastery of Han Minialo has one point, and perhaps 
only one, in common with the metropoliUm cuuren of the city 
which lies at its feet. The duomo of Florence is one of tlie few' 
Italian buildings where the outside so lor surpasses tho inside that 
we camiot enter one of its doors without a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. This is most certainly not the case at San Miniato, Yet 
the ^meral outline of the cnurch and its attendant buildinM is 
decioEHlly striking, especiaUy to an eye fresh from Romo, wnere 
the basilicas, of no very striking outline in themnelves, have bei^n 
so hopelessly disfigun^ by tbo vagaries of succeMive Pujics. 
The traveller through Italy consiautly some noble hill crest 
or peak crowned by a town or village, aiid almost tlie first thought 
is how much a pictures<(ue site loses from tbo utter lack of 
picturesque eflect m tlu^ buildifigs with which it is crowned. Ho 
cannot kelp thinking how difierent the landscape would bf). if the 
successive architects of a German town had crown^^ such a site 
with walls, gales, towers, and spines, with tho ever-shifting group- 
ing of church, castle, and Council-himse. At Han Miniato, and 
at Fiesole too, wo are less tonipt^'d than usual to make this com- 
plaint. Neither the unreastery of Sau Miniato nor tho dumto of 
FieBC»le makes the least approach to tire picturesque growing of ft 
German building ; but they have more of outline tbaft ia to bo 
found in many churches in Italy, and above all in Bonio. ^ Both 
perhaps have about as much ouUine as an Italian cbureh without 
the cupola can have. Each has a distinct west front, not merely 
a rough wall to which a west front was to bo added some time or 
other. In each the long line of narrow windows remains ^un- 
touched, at least in the clerestory. In each ihe briUower, though 
ia itorif of no architectural value, has its share in the general efiset 
of the whole. And at Bon Miniato the castellated numaatie build- 
"Ings adjobing ihe churoh, though they have been s good deal die- 
figiurod in detail, stand out with mors of distiuctnf^ and slmnct^ 
tftiwi iscomixuni in ItoKan buildifige at the kind, and they csitaimy 
hftvft tirefr shore b tire genotol etm whfoh strikes ihaa^ot tha . 
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tvaveU^ ho climhA the hill ^91 the Sn Umioto 
Flamoe. Yet, niEler all, it is the wside fhm Hix^ete, or $t nE 
ovente the u^de tojarether with the west hrottt» whioh most cteaetm 
our fitudy* The visitor to Ban Minuitoi uiihiss indeed he hnpputs 
to he lomiig directly an the campoiule, iindi Ms ihotij^ at once 
eanied hech to Ban Keno at Verona. In both th^ lotkff arcados of 
the hfudMea are hroken hy the gTMt tirchee spanning the nave, and 
in both tile e^t of those spanning arches is to moke the column, 
^0 natural featnn^ol' Italian aTclulectuye,altomBtowith the clustered 
pier or group of half-Ciilumns which carries the thoughts to buildings 
north of the Alps.' In both the lofty choir k beme im upon the 
open pillared crvpt below, on arrangement whose ofmt differs 
almost as much irom the dark cr^t of an English minster as it do«!S 
the eonfnwion of a Itnnmn t^lloa. Thus ihr Ban 2eno and San 
Mtnkto agree in their main features of coiwtmctioo and arrangomeut.' 
Where they differ is in the treatment of the material of which each 
chuseh is built In Ban Zeno the alternation of bonds of stone 
and bride, so as to produce a variety of colour^-ou alternation 
whooh waa perhaps sugimsted by some cf the latov forrus of llomun 
inofloidyH^ introducecl in some slight degree, hut not enough to 
perplex the eye, still less to interfbre with any of the andiitcoturol 
ilMitwres of the building. At Ban Miniato that altci'mitioii of 
blade and white, which, when catried to exirsTue, joakes a buil<ling 
look like a piece of Tunbridge wore, is applied br>th to a large 
part of the insiile and also to the west front, which, as so ofhm 
hafmns, is plainly the lost finish of the original buihling, u finish 
wh&b might bo almiwt called an addition. Tho good or bad 
e6scit* of this kind of omnnKint is one of those things which are 
roiy kfeigoly a matter of taste alxjut which it is useless to argue. 
To cover a wall with n)athf;mntical figures, traced out in black and 
white, ini^ often Ih» better than leaving it quite blank j bttt it is 
surely a poor substitute either for strictly architi^tural ornament 
or for mosaic or painted cnrichnumta of any kind. It may be en- 
dured when it fills up tho blank space which in a Northern church 
would bo ocenmed uy the trifonum ; but it lias a strange oiloct 
when the rouml-hciuled windows of the clercatory peep out from 
between figures of this kind which look like n guoinutrical pu/.slo. 
In the inside this r)rnanicMit soonis to have been an afterthought; 
bat in the west front, where it was evidently planned iVvuu tho be- 
ginning, it has clearly atfectod tho architectural design, and timt 
hoi for the bettor. The whi>«l of fortune at Ban Zeno, the arched 
windows of Tisa and lausca, could hardly have found a place whore 
the frimt was to lie cut up into a sories of fronts and lozong<.'S. 
Even in the low(iSt stage, where the range of live arches does suggest 
tho lowest stage of Pisa, the passion for this kind of decomtiem has 
q^ttito cut oft’ tho arcado from tho doorways, leaving the Jatim* 
simply square-heiuiod, without any attempt to work tho archies and 
doorways together in tho numnor of n tymivintim. VV'^ithin, the 
c<tpitals are, os every wluu'o, tv atudy. In* the uavo ilio colutims 
have cloesit^ the clustered pirn and the columns in the 

eryvt have various kindn, classical, ytors^ckissural, and nuio forms 
which might be cut out into Homething more enriched. As often 
happens, a strictly olassical ftmturi! preserves its elassioal clinmctor, 
whim a j^Foater license is alio \vod when tiie feature itself departs 
foom a classical pmeodent. 

The Abboy of Sao Miniato, witUia and without^ is now set apart 
for the lUiS (a the dead, ns a burying-ground aud a funeral church. 
The t/HVfno of J'icsolo, to whicliits tower lo bcclion iisfttim 
the opporite height, is still in the hands of tho living. A small 
bisUica with narrow aisles with cross-arms which are something 
between a Roman rMtftdire and a Northern trans(>pt, it has the 
Sttmi!i kind of crypt and nvised choir as Ban Miniato, hut it lacks 
thoamhas apanning the nnvo. The co^ntals of tho crypt are specially 
worthy ‘tf study for their utter dopmlure from any of UvecommoJi 
Italian typtia. Borne of thorn are by no means lacking in ornaroont, 
such as It is ; but it is ornaiuont which aitog<^ Cher departs from 
olaMfioal models, and whicli yet does not bring in the (niiirml foms 
4>f Milan and iWuu They appr<mch neartn* to our own ]nniuitive 
Komanesqito ; some of thti'm seem to have a near kindred with the 
strange cs^tfds in the slype at V^’orrcetcr. Others, cspocnully in the 
clustored.nierB of wbnt we might almost call ihelantf^rn, pn^iit a rich 
variioty of the composite tjq>e, but a t vpt) which wo suapwet that a 
olnesu^ purist wouki be mr from admitting os oithodov. Kvur>'- 
whore the transition goes by diftbrent paths. Kveriwhei'e the 
classical types, which ni^ common mcxlels of all, show tludr 
iitfluenoo but they show it in different wa\*s, and nrehitccturid 
specialists cotdd hardly hit upon a blotter snbjotit than an historical 
study of the various ioniis of <'apita] to bti suon in tlie Roman and 
Boumnesque buildings of Italy. Wo can only suggest such a 
subject without Ibllowing it into detail, Iwit wo niivy add tl»t, 
thou)^ tho subject may seem a small one, it is one which, like 
every other of the kind, chBs for rwil htstorhral knowledge. The 
man who tries to iix the dates of binldingH without knowing iriiAt 
the dates mean--that is, without knowing what the state cf tkinjis 
was wlion the buildings were w'tup — can new reach to an aocoiiSe 
understanding even of his own* special widk. 



VIVISECTION. 

' nonespondonce which has token place in the Tnasi on the 
•<pt ' Lnbjetft of vivisection leaves ns somewbat in tbe diurk as to 
this iQffisilt ifi which, and the cbnditiouM dnder which| suspical 
are made on living aniumis Mb JProibmor , 

pCgim Lalgnatoiy in Fmience. Tt apfieafs to bn | cmsimt pxnotlee of tivjbMtfAfiSb wMk^ 


eartain m^at a snit woa bmon W wnm <rf 
with a view to obtam an inigrcUet 
they ificged to be lasuaed by faffing and “ 

un^ bia ktiifc ; and there is no leudn to snpp» th^ 

WHS brought out of malice^ or tiMct fbii neighbod** ^ 
they hcHTii sounds which had reaDy no wstenoe. It 
bf cn suggf^tad that it is not the anumds on the opemtj 
tliivse waiting in tho co\^giiipd outside for their turn 
alive, which create riic d^tiwbimmcomplaincd of; anaJtft.r 
absisiant has oven gone so ihr as to insinuate that it is tiis 1 ^ 
some of the plaintails which nm lusponsible fhr the tumulh , 
the whole, we ore inelinod to beHeve that no very great 
con he produced by the cries of the wretched cieaturee npop smw 
the Trofe.>iS ir is actually making his exporimentjp. It is im wkiii t El b 
to suppose that he is at this sort of work aR day long; and wliett[, 
be bus once bogun upon his victim, it may be pmsutm that 
soon makes an end of it. Whether 6r not the pmetiee of vi«{« 
siuttion in tho I’hysichiglcal Lfdaoratory is atmeyi]^ te 
people* in tho iieighbouniood on account of the cries at iim 
animals operated upon seems to us, howoror, a^ve^ amati. 
part of the question, though it is perhaps ehsrscteristie of liaRali 
[mbits of mind that this should liave been made i&a 
ground for the proceedings gainst the Professor and the 'antb^Wi^ 
tiea who have chai:ge of tlie institution. We are more conoefOedt 
about the oniiuHls themselves. Dr. Suhiif and bis asristaot jum 4» 
that, if possible, onicsthetics aro always applied when H, ks 
supposed that the operation will cauoe intense pain ; but tbiii id 
rather a qualified statement. There may be cases where it ianbh 
practicable to use amesthetics, end a imnoiw discretion is rsso rya d 
08 to whether the experiment is likoly to paxidace |iidB, Wb 
should imagine that oil experiinonts which involve the insestioM 
of a knift‘ into a living animai must of neci^saity prodtm paia^ 
and the Professor’s vindication would have lieen mom satiSjQBctil^ 
if it hail beon stated that lie iiiviiriubly rendered hjls victims 
seusiblo before putting tlmm to torture. Vr, Bchilf Las found mS 
enthusiaKtic votary in Mr. Ray Ijonkostor, who bus witnessed hia 
kind and gentle oehaviour to the dogs which he keeps in tha 
kennel of the laboratory,” and “ never saw anything that indieated 
indineronce to the sulferings of tliu onimtils opunitet.1 uj^n.’’ On 
Iho contrary, ** tho experimenter oflen enduriiv<<, with Uie an ha d 
0 ])erated upon, iho acub.'st distresa for tlie gmat end in vioW'— tha 
ftdvHncenumt ofscitmee.” Wo have heard before of tlioangWwho- 
twistiMl the hof»k into iho wriggling bail if lie loved it; and 
pridxibly no schimlmastor ever \vhip]X*cl a boy without assuring 
him that his heart ached more than the lad’s back. There is, how- 
ever, ft auspicious C4)ufnsioD in Mr. 1 Juki's! or’s story, lie states that 
the evpci ilium ter Hbaros the dog’s agony .and at the same time he telb 
UH that anu'sthetice are iitictl. If the fatter stutemmii is true, howls 
it that tho ilog should sutTer the “ iiciit<Mt distriJss ” ? f )urecf^pticisin 
on this jKiint is in{tre;Mj<Ml whoii liiid Mr. Laiikester ridmuling 
“ tho supposed expivssions of pain ou the part of tlie lower 
ftiiiiuab.” Thtjse, ho osaures us, am very dalusive.'' Of oouifs^ 
if you start with tbe assumption that when a cat or a dog whiah 
is lioing cut into with a knife screams sud struggles it is only te 
fun, and that tho supposed expressions of pain ” aro voiy delonmk 
you canonsily soothe yoiwrconecmuco ns to any ftmouut of apparsnit 
cruelty. Mr. lioukostor’s testimony that neither at Floiwwe nor 
Iieip/.ig di<l he ever see ony signs of indiibu^enco to the sodbriiM 
of tlie animals opnited upon is somewhat w iHikened by bis candSd 
acknowledgment tliai he is too much of a philosopher to he wiidecl 
into supposing that an animal is in pain merely because, in UBOOil^ 
scions playfulnesp, it ^ells anti wrilhvH. 

Majniidie, wlm set on infamous exftiMple by the atrocities be pet<^ 
p6trat4Hl ill the name of science, did not utUmipt to dkogiiiie the 
cruelties he intlicUri. Ils no sWiuisfuir. pas ici,” ho said of hie 
vicihns. It is conceivablo that Dr. Bchitrs cats and degs 4e 
notshnro Mr. Lankesiers admiration for tlm Proifossor’s ** kjlidi 
find gentle bohavioiur,” and skilful numagemont ” of the bna^ 
ro.<>sibly w'hen the operator suftora the acuiest distress wbile 
regard iiig ike supposed agonies of tlm animal Wove hiin, ha 
imy be only under tlie inti nonce of an amiable delusion; bat if Hpk. 
IsinkeBtor could Uat'C clmiigrd places with the cattir do^ be Wight 
have btjcii convinced that the delusion was Kither the atUerwav* 
Lankeater, howovor, is not tlie only witneas. Dr. I^oa 'WtOm- 
states that during a long eourso of study at Florence 1 m iiever.sssr * 
or hoftrd of Professor Bchift' using chloroform, sad thiiC, hi JuaottMeM^ 
tho I^fessor is as hardeniHl and heartless as most otiM ffiein|W 
eixperimenterB in the same Iftie. ^*IIe ussed oconsioodily to wAh 
oa npartara in Uio windpi}H! in order to suspemd riMninotkiiia'af 
the larynx, and thus j^vimt tlie tortured aaimal IVom 
and ae the animal did not soream, a hasty observer fiqMlMM 
have imagined Uiat it was under the inihience of smw mulW& 
Tho kei^ of the Dogs’ Home at Florence tdid WdMiW 
be bad made over as lusiiy as seven bandred, dogs tn thn 
h^cal Itpboratory, si> that the consumptiaa of 
section wi^ seem, if this stateromit is softent, to 
and meat ownuily cannot be encased or jaistsfiM " — ^ 
gnMindsw'^ 4 ^q 4 this briaga 11 s to the a««t 
pretence is vivisection practised P Mr, JUsihse _ ^ 
mistaken, toUs ua iliat “ vivisection for the purposss of 
Inirioal inq«ii7 is pnictini bjr amiinBt md qnaliiied eaqpHlnwMe. 
<)Ail,v in public imtilMtlain; in CmV" 

bndire, Vhmna, wTWnMilinS^ : 
b« tttndied PRiliiiiMiUidi.% 
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indoi^gliqiiiilnQ 

Mas;<aiid h ««itftiiil3r 



.#«M(|iiM4or«m m. WallDff dMiAiM tlu^ 

fortu^^ Tm « psrluipi golugrtoo fkr tlio othor 
IpRt ttWMit iingiveBtmidbilT thero eta did «o poMible ^qieiitiOo 
J f wl i ^ ftor lh» imliiiuAl oiMOtion of Ifumpe imtabeni of Ixrinir 
jmAw* m’tta of Europe* The openctora who pnetbu 

to tUe extent aor^ oaonot be under the impreesimi 
are eU clh the tmok mf great disooTeriea* It would bo 
IMidi to ainriliot lliece is BOtMng kfb to be diaoovered t but it 

a w ailbly aaaortod tbut tbere ere very few porsoiis qunlified to 
I diaoovwiea of thie kind, and Ibat tmy o^^mtione are not an 
•eaeontial p$Tt at their reaearohea. It woqld appear that l>r. 
Ludwigs Dr. Schiff, end other didtinguiehed^ or uotoriousi vi\i- 
igaetora^ are in the ludilt of cuttlfig up IMug anluuiln for the in 
laknatUi^ of atudente; aod« if thie be aOf it ia nure 

MivlMrf* It should be enough to tell i^udoute what iiaa mn 
•Itwy daiBioiietratodi without ntpeatang the deiuunetmUon, whmt» 
it inrolyea agony and death to a wretched animal for the beueiil 
^ diiUarda or ao^Uca i or, if anything in the ehape of demotuitra*- 
ii thought to be deaizable, it could bo ellected by uieuna of 
piotttfOa and modela, or the diatoctiou of dead bodiea. It medical 
students will not tidu anything ou truat from their ^eaohera uilh 
iiiiit aetnaUy seeing it fbr ^fumielv^ thev may be ex[)ech4t the 

next etep^ to piopoae the application of viTieectiuu to tlu'ir own 





The advoeatea of viviaection ridicule the acutimenialiam which, 
<»ui of mm uity for cats and dm and nucU finiall door/' would 
<dietruot the iiee oouxae of acieuiinc reauareh* There ia, however, 
a haaithj aaui natural, aa well ae a morbid, aentimeuteliam *, uiul 
gha oMei^ona to the wantiiu dioaeotlou of living onijinUa are of 
^ ittoat piaotlcal chaameter. They are baaed not merely on 
the euffiersnga of the wretched brutea, but on ilio ovU con* 
iwaaoncea of ftunlliarily with auoh proceodiugs to the opeiwiura 
and apeotatora. It ia impoaeible to doubt Uiat tho uabitual 
tWture of animola must have a bcutaliaiug inilueuce ou thoae 
who taka part in it, oeparioJily when practised us a acientilic 
eurioaitv or amuaeuumt, with a view, not to the discovery 
«f anyttung now, but merely to ibe iUuHtraiiuu iu a vivid aud 
aennational form of what ia already well known. No ronsonable 
naiuon would propoM to place an absolute restriction ou v iviscM lion, 
nut imquestiouably it ought to be limited to ihotM^ rare (uists in 
which acientiiic investigation with a view to dituruvery is being 
•cjarded on by a eoaipeteut person. If it is true, us Mr. Jjankestor 
asieiU, that there is not aGcrmuji University without a Professor 
of Physiology wlio praclisvjs viviacciiun coiitmually," wo cm only 
aay that it is a dispuce to science. A practice of* this kind can ho 
ynatifijsd only by tho highest necessity. It would be childish to 
itby«ict to it whw the iutcution is to ascertain imp4Utant scieutific 
iactSj some of which may pissibly be used for the purpose of 
sfievnating disease and saving uuman life; but vnisection 
itt the okuis-ruom for the mere instruction of students is 
4Ma aet of wanton and iudo^ensible cruelty. I’rofossor Schitr 
hsuy have rundexed a si^nice to science by showuvg that an 
aoimal when punctured iu a jparticulair part of the bruin will 
Jiidt over and over, twiated liRe a corksutew for hours, davs, aud 
aven woeka^ with sensibility and volition still rowaiiiing ’’ ; but bis 
atudeota olmuld be required to toko his word for it. Tie* i^potition 
af sm^ e:qH)rimenti oso only gratify a morbid curiosity and deprave 
hath thu teacher andhis puj^« Befaronce lias Ixsen made to a little 
Wtitfk on Physiology lately composed by Professor Iluxloy for the 
asa df youi^ diUdiran at school, in which there tire certaiuly sumo 
mnorha which should have be^ expressed in luoio cautious and 
gwwded language. For instonca, little boys aud girls tureadvisiid that 
it ia better for testmg the presence of sensation to irritate dilhireut 
jsiffm eonnected with tho chord, rather than the cut en^ of tho 
dhand itself”^ and how to make rabbits blush arliiicmUy is 
anSffiSe<&hxi aa an intemstlng oxperiment: — '^If in a rabbit, ilio 
ayu^athetic nawe, which sends tffanchea to the vessels ft the head, 
* iaaut, the ear of the rabbit at once blushes.*’ Considering 
thd jEmtttxal inatmeta of children, instruciiou of this Lind would 
aartainly oeeni to he dangeruu^y aug|Dstlve. 


in ^ wflfy exf la no 

^all ^ thatthay wi» not dkritenvdte ai a# _ 

from tiia Very tjyaniiijfiMfoiiMf pn 

by Dr* 

tam and Itehmd at NotaIngUun Bo topoilMnktdMhlai^ 

appear to tlie tmmXM miniatm oiid%tagnite liaa Wmi 

r ated at their muiatmous request for mtuauna dllAiiifenfth^ Km 
this all. Dr. lanideb, while hiUy wsmsnA to mim/t ^ 
rwpoasibility of his own convictions, Ottpivea m TOfit ho 
IS gratiiied to find them ♦* wulvirsi'd hy so many of Kia 
bruthirn, in whose ,nanio as weU as ‘Ws own they now 
apjHiar.’* The Isctuti* niay thorefoie bo tak*>n as a eort 
oi haK Vclionl addressod by the DapUst Union In all whom 
it may couoen>. They have now spokun, it would asam^ their 
lost word ou RituaUsui, for they have hunted It down to ita last 
refuge, and even the stem simplicity of Quaker worship is shsmi 
to axiord no guarmitee for cxempthm froui the flstal titint* It is 
easy, we know, to praise Itome among the Kumans, and unetsigllt 
have supposed that it wits equally easy to abuse JUiuSUsitt **»*yi g 
tiie NooconrormisU. But Dr. louidels ia oarefUl to explain at the 
outset that the Itituallsm ho denounces lias so many iwiilAiMitlons 
that wdmt he ua>s^*may touch unpleasantly ou tha auaeonti- 
bilities ** of muuy of his liearers. Jli^uiilkui is a prlneipla,^ of 
wliirli Iheso-ciillod lUtunlist niovenumt is only one particular dir* 
veiopmuut or implication ; imd lie moans to attack the principle. 
As is natural, lie iKtgbis by deliniug it ; but his dettnltibn is one 
wMch, wo suspect, no *Mlituiilist,*^ wlmihor Anglican or other, 
would bo very willing to admit. It m the prlnc^ t^t a Juan's 
safety in his relation to God luay be afiectsa by tine perfonuance, 
on huu or by him, of an oiilwaiM ceremouy, withoiii any change 
taldi^ place in his tuvu v iews or foolingM." tVV skull potmeddle with 
the theological coiilruveiay, but beluueiv iu sacmiumihtiklM woold 
prfTbably rqdy that ihey di) ounsidor the outward rile to efiect 
(ui inwaid ohanguj and indeed it is diilhult to see, aa the 
lecturer himself implies, how those who maintain in&nt'' 
baplbm can tUinlv othervvuie. Still less would they be di#- 
pofiud to arropt tho n^st of his delinitiou of the prmoi&le 
which atMtiulr$ tho outward for the iuvviu'd, the maqhanltMd for 
tho spiritual," and associaios with this Bubstltullon a privileged 
class of men to aduiinisler the ordinance. 11m writer feels it 
necessary to uisort a caution that t)io mom observauoe ofacetomaav 
not he Hitualism ; or baptism and ilio Lovd^s vvhioli 

have a Heriptural basis " would bo Hitualmm. Bui thou it is 
ossi^niial that tho meiuoules should be obseivod ** simply as sym- 
bolic reproMciitaUoiMi of spiritual realitios," and not aa ^vin 
eillcacy of then* own. 


ling any 


A DISSENTllla TIEW 0 » BiTUALhSM. 

fVlBS Bhiiathrte have bad mtiier hard measure dealt thorn of 
JL Binee tho gnad Exoter Hall doiiMmstration of last 

ganuDM meetiixg after maetirig haabeeu vodfrrouaiy oxeomimg 
and one bitixep au«r another 2ma been chargW or 
wriiarihliit; er wiiting lettem on tha aame ehtiaiiig topic. 'One or 
of them have adop^ mm dtaatie thasatxms, and Wo 
W ODtha notable expadieiti l)rst devised by Bishop iiUEcetl of 
put mta a h st k: ittcumbetits by outHxig pIT their supp^ of 
stoWsL And hence eue Tenerolde paraoaaaa, whoso bunq^ of 
'waoMtioD towards authofitias hUheir than liis own is not 


own. And ho adds, with a posuible rofereuee to 
tho ihtcivsting solemnity which Mr. Vo v soy h is substituted for 
baptisin, that any invoutiuu of ceromouios which God lias not 
ordained " is Hitualism. 

Dr. Lanclols is no loss (explicit iu tracing ibo origin than in dofiuing 
tho nature of tiiis spiiituai pUiguo. Kitualism is a vicious attempt 
to KiU^fv two conllicting Umdcnci^^s of tho huiuau heart' -the 
roligioiis* instinct nud the sense of aljonaiion from the DeiLv. ll 
bridg(4a iiviT the chasm hy tem’hing nicu to trust in ceremouiea in- 
stead of in God, putting iihsulution iu tho plmo of forgiveness, tho 
jmiMH ill phiru of the utoiieuienl, substiluliug iiAUHubstaiithitiuxi for 
faith, and biptisiual regemwatioii f<rr iiiviard renewal. Tholn- 
criiuiujitiHl Itituolisi, if allowed to reply, vvotild probably again 
protc< that ho st^w no nccofisory coiilriidictiou uotwosu tneae 
altematiicH Rud iltKired no sulMituthm of on<4 for the other. But 
an AngUoHti Uitualist would bo Joss dispi>sod bi quarrel with the 
next count iu the indictment, which we cannot help shrowiJJy sue- 
peeling liad a good deal to do with suggiHiting the siihjeci to tha 
lecturer, aud procuring the utiauixuous n>f|uesT for Us pubUcuilon 
by the baptist Chiioii. **Th(i scinlplot of all this lu this country 
is the Urit) i^r Book of the Church oi J .nghuid " Hitualism in the germ 
is unmistakably taught iu the Ser\ ic<« ot the Church, and the 
UitualUts are only comfistcut in d^^iolopnig it. In no one, 
we are told, can read tlicHo hjervimi witli uni)iL»*scd mind withiuit 
doiecliug the presence ol Hitimlisiiiuluiost oveiywhen*. Of course, 
if attaching any value to outwaid iitcs H lliiiialism, this is true 
enough. Dr. JiUnrlels, however, prociMMls to illustiat^^ his charge 
111 detail in a waj v%hich will c<rtitinlv “touch unpleusAiilly on 
the BUHceptihihtics " of the lAiingelionla, for whom he proivmt^ 
throughout ukiud of lofty and h«iU*ane4.tiouute, half-coiiteaipLuous 
pity in their W4'nk and willtil “ronrnxnm willi the turuisoil 
thing,” Ihjt is, ill** J.stiililihlimcnt Onlinalii>u Hinicw jh 

80 iuewh.it quaintly iiH <( ph “ii hind of partly oi our Linds 
appcJiraiKV* tij the ihw jplc jj alt# r Ilii* r< (*mi Action/’ when th»« 
Iluly («h^)Ht IS supporful “iu tu illy to tnihlM (liinu/h the Inslums 
lingcMipH*’ Tie “ lu.inijmliitjonft" oi hipti^m, inclddiiig tlio 
pioiuHt of the perrmiM who an- ciillofl Hpoyh»Ui, are shout Hpiully 
oj'Kn.vive. Aud when the uuh(ipp\ chihi wdio haiH b<*uii Kitu/dlsti- 
cullv “Hprinhiod ’ 111 iidioicv gioivs tonj‘ei >eiiM, “ the shmiow of 
Ilituftliftm ” still dogf4 him itl the AtUar, and ia ingeniously 
diiicovercd in the ruhiic which forbids the fciuauss ot tlie 
coosecrated eleujcuts to be pUt to “the higltiuiate u»a« wf 
bread aud wme.” Wlun lie w dving Hitualism aiHi'Ts Ina 
sick c!niml»“r, “ requiriug him to iihIic a spwial cant rumui of 
his sius in the ot tlio pnest," and when he is dea^l tin* hiiuo 
dark spertro** lays its clut(-h Pii hi'* lifeless iciuams” iu tin liuiud 

j^vKM^ IliS IS, in short, ullogethera very daplorabJo on^i 

d»iiD the erodiO to tha grave. “ Ullualisui beads o\ei h.s i iitdh% 
And utters its fulsebopdi iii the oar of God and uiaij. As ha 





stomli a lisping child by his mothsr's knee, it iaBtai itis pdscn Df; «n Us addmii 

into ,Us opwng mind thremgh the Ont^hism* It; maets him iiag of "Bale tim teiie i 

‘whim he apmuachee the Obmttiimion-t^ls. and ehangea iole a lather pertui|e we <MNi mud with i 


supsa^tions rite t^e commemomUon of his Savimir’s love, bto 
the sick chamber it obtrudes itself and darkens Us death-bed wiA 
lie ahadow) ^d, as if eager to rstasn Hs bold of him to the rear 
laet^ in sunliced dignity, if you will in surfdioed deformi^v it 
itsim ms ooflin and whines out its fklsehoods*— I had almost 
eidd itf olaspheinies— by the Side of his open grave/’ Well, indeed, 


nUoer « s H o i i M r 'SiM Hikl with i 

exhorted and cntieated hgr Hm saemmy of ttwir ina%ied 

and a great manT other tUhgi which need not he i e>si rta d;iwaa^ 



hymn:‘ 


I thank the aowHioM and the griee 
That o'er my birth have miied, 
Tliat 1 waa bom of Baptiat breed. 
And not a Churchman'a child. 


and a great many other iUhgi whiA need not he tapsidad liaia^ 
! never again to phoe on thetr nedm the yoke of a haemi^^NNf^ 
And them dnatly, we have U trbiaiphant pnan <|v«r the eomto 
glories of Biesent The EstafalislBnent, toe grsU beriier to 
prognssB, is £riling to pieces throni^ internal stiifisa. PrieCtjOiam 
la in iu death agony, ihoimh it dies haid. And "above the cock 
fused din a Voice is heaid’^but we had rather not dnliiitlieauolfr^ 
tion. We are almost alriddtlmti if any wicked Bitualiatriioalaeeiih 


For Ohurchmen, however, and even for High Churchmen who 
have received this evil training, Dr, LandeU is charitably willing 
to moke some allowance on the score of invincible ignoranco. 
" Many men are much better than their system/’ and ho himself 
knows clerj^men of the Church of England whose rcsal and devo- 
tion he envies and would like to copy. As to the Evangelicals, 
their blindness is hardly to bo excuaea on the plea of ignorance, 
and piUable are their appeals to the bishops, who cannot help 
them, while " the State, tneir master, refuses to interfere,” and the 
Ecclesiastical Courts alibrd thorn no relief, but approve some of 
the worst doings of Ritualism — graceful alitisiou, perhaps, 
to the holy-water and biretta, which were tho two points, 
if we recollect aright, condoned in the Purchos jud^ueut. 
And thus, while tho wild boar of the forest ravages the 
Lord’s vineyard, tho helpless Kvan^relicala " flutter and cackle 
like the tenants of a hen-roost under the midnight invasion of some 
vulpine foe” — rather an unkind cut from one of those who used 
to ne hailed as " our dear Dissenting brethren.” But it is not, after 
all, the Evangelicals whom the lecturer is chiefly anxious to expose, 
though their "cackling and flutterings” serve to point the 
nionu of his tale. They are self-condemned for clinring to a 
Church which has claimed to bo the bulwark of the Rerorination, 
but wnere really tho abomination of desolation stands in the holy 
place. To have an Established Church is bad enough ; but " that 
public funds should be employed iu propagating those wretched 
soul-ndning superstitious is simply intolerable.” l)r. liandels 
does not share Lord Russeirs sympathies with Bismarckism. 
Ho wants "no persecution or legal restriction”; but the State 
Church must be demolished root and branch. If the Evangelicals 
will join in " this holy crusade ” the Dissenters will co-operate 
with them, but not otherwise. "Wo are not such fools os to give 


vive the downfoU of the hated Establishment, ss it renuMW even now 
to be cast out with the " Bttrpliceddefmmimi’’qf the FnyerBcKdu 


our suppori; to tho system iVom which this deplorable state of 
things nas sprung.” The Liberation Society supplies the true in her reign. The Chairman of a Railway ^mpany Iraents that 
remedy for Ritualism. inoxorable necessity compels his Board to kill and maim a certaim 

But the most shikiug, not to say the most amusing, port of number of persons within a year. The religious and political per- 
the argument is still to come. The Establishment is the "seed- secutors of the sixteenth century doubtless took neany the same 
plot ” of Ritualism ; but the noxious weed has spread iu rank view of their position and responsibilities.^ Perhaps, if one must 
luxuriance far beyond tho established pale. " With the exception die before one’s time, it might oe more satisfactory to lay dowa 
of the Society of Friends ” — and even that exception, as wo saw life on aocoimt of some principle which was at Isast capable of 
just now, is a veiy precarious one — " the hands oi other donomina- being regarded as important, whereas nowadays similar sacrifietw 
tioDs are not clean nor their testimony clear in this matter.” One have to be made in oraer that Railway Companies maj maintsiis 
and all, except of course the Baptists thoinsolvos, ore compromised higli speed without too far encroaching upon their dividends, 
by their praouce of "infant sprinkling.” For once wo are disposed Tho inquiry instituted by the English Board of Trade was in- 
to agree with the author that, " if the imrinkling of a child be not tended to investigate the facts of lliiB lamentable collision and 
a Ritualistic act, it is nothing.” N()r does infant sprinkling " to prevent if possible the recurrence of such a catastrophe.’^ We? 
exhaust the Ritualistic corruptions of Nouconfumiists ; they are wish rather than hope that this result may be attained, but it 
deeply guilty in the matter of vestments also. Wo must confess appears to us that circumstances were as favourable os they are 
to having been rather tiken aback by this charge. Surely, we said ever likely to be for avoiding that which nevertheless occurred., 
to ourselves, the doors of Little Bethel and Ebenezor have never The second and third mates of the Zoch Eatw were on deck. The 
been ^kened by the shadow of cope or chasuble. Yet " man captain was below reading, and had desired that he might be Called 
millinery ” has invaded even those sacred precincts. " A particular if there was any change of wind or weather. , There was a brisk 
dress.” which at once ministers to " the craving for the bunsuous breeze Arom 8 SW.,ana the weather was clear. The ship was oa 
ill ndiglon ” and favours " sacerdotalism,” is adopted ; in short, tho port tack, and heading NNW. The second mate states that a. 


lot hdp COLLISIONS AT SEA. 

and the rpHE circumstances of the collision between the LeA Sam 
some of jL and the Ft/ls duiTmrs have been investigated both mEngtolid 
perhaps, and in France, with the comfortable result that the tribm^ of ends 
points, nation finds its countrymen firee from blame, while me Ffeunelt 
dgmeut. tribunal goes further and throws blame on the English crsw« 
ges the It rtssults that intending passengen aoroes the Atkuatic must put 
1 cackle their trust in Providence, and relinquish all hope in human ddlL 
of some If on a fine starlight night a steamer and a sailinpehip Ciimott 
ho used contrive to keep out of each other's way. we should think that 
ot, after even a seaman would begin to doubt wnether, after all, Fleet 
expose, Street is not a safer.place than the broad ocean. It is disc^ttietliig 
int the to remark that there are more and more ships, while the vigilaiicie 
tig to a which used to guide and guard them seems to be diminishing, 
ination, The maiden who had lost her lover complained that nature allowd 
[le holy rocks to remain beneath the waves ; but at least the rocks did 
; " that remain, and were not always moving about and getting in the way 
retched like ships. They did not come to you, but waited for yoa 
liandels to come to them. An interesting^ and perhi^ profiteble, essay 
gckism. might be written on that principle of oomj^sation whicL 
» State appears to go far to eaualize human happiness in diflerent am and 
igelicals countries or the world. In the last century you took 8ovet«dweek0> 
-operate in getting to Amc^rica, but then you didget there, as a rule. Eveis 
I to give the rememberers of bloody Mary might ao that unpopular Queen 
state of tho justice to remark that there were no railway " accidents 
ho true in her reign. The Chairman of a Railway Company Iraents that 
inoxorable nooessity compels his Board to kill and maim a certaim 
part of number of persons withiu a year. The religious and TOliticalper- 
"seed- secutors of the sixteenth century doubtless took neany the same 
in rank view of their position and responsibilities. Perhaps, if one must 
ception die before one’s time, it might oe more satisfactory to * lay dowa 
ve saw life on aocoimt of some principle which was at least capable of 
omina- being regarded as important, whereas nowadays similar sacrifieem 
’ One have to be made in oraer that Railway Companies may maintsim 
oiniaed higli speed without too far encroaching upon their dividends, 
sposed Tho inquiry instituted by the English Board of Trade was in- 
be not tended to investigate the facts of lliiB lamentable colUsiom and 


not to put too fine a point upon it, the Geneva gown and bands. 
" Doubtless,” adds tho writer — but hero wo raally cannot agree 
with him — " tho drass is very graceful.” He has himself " often 
admired it,” and be waxes almost pathetic over its seductive gmeos. 
" A tall figure, clod in gown and bauds, with long clustering locks 
descending to his shoulders, is on attnictivo spectacle iu ladies’ 
^yes ” — that >vo can easily believe — " and comports well 
with the claim to sacm'dotal dignity advanced on his behalf,” by 
whom is not explained. Sad indeeil it is to see, ns Dr. Laudels has 
l^fore now seen with his own eyes, " a good mim,” when going 
to preach at*- a chapel whera " siu^ '* provided, 

senoing his soiwant before him to carry the toggery in a 
bag on bis shoulder. It is sadder still to reflect that even 
" we Baptists,” though superior as a rule to tho charms of 
pulpit millineiy, are nut freo fram other weaknesses of the 
same kind. Some few Baptist ministers indeed there are who have 
nctnaUy mounted the obnoxious gown and bands, but the tailor- 
ing must somehow have bc^en imperfect, or tho clustering locks 
were wanting, for the ottefiipt " was not so suceessfid as to raise up 
many imitators.” With tho rest tho cloven hoof of sacerdotalism 
betrays itself in a subtler form. It is little to have got rid of TOwn 
and bands so long as white chokers and black coats testify to 
an evil hankering after " priestly impositioD.” There was a porten- 
tous display of “ clerical dresses and in Nottingham during 
1 the meeting of the Union, imd the wearers, aks, were mostly 
s Baptist ministers. Tho evil genius qf Ritualism will not be 
finally exorcised till \t is dri'*on from its last refiige in the 
lirUte choker* 


iiort, tho port tack, and heading NNW. The second mate states that a. 
inds. fow ininutes before two o’clock A.X., on November 22, be notis«d 
groo a bright light on the jport bow of the ship. The Zoch Sam had 
ilten at this time a red light on her port and a men light on her 
ices, starboard side. These lights were burning brightly. snb- 
ocks stance of tho story told by this and other witnesses m tbi^ 
dies’ tho Looh EanC$ officers held their course after seeing the steamerV 
well white mast-head light, assuming that the steamer would keep ont 
' by of their way, as she was bound to do. They saw first the mast- 
has head light only, then all three lights, and then onfy the white and . 
>iiig red lights of the steamer. They inferred that the steamer had 
led, ported her helm, and, not liking her dangerous proadmity, they 
\ a ported their own holm, but they say that the diip bad not TOnio to 
fven answer it when the collision oocuned. They ajM infer that th» 

I of VUU du Havre put her helm to starboard after their first ofammih- 
the tkm of her, and that thus she was brought into the fcAAcm to bn 
ave struck on the starboard side by the ZoA Earn, As it was 
Lor- counsel at the inquiry—" The oolfision aroee throi^ thsww w 
cks a proper look-out on board the Ftifs du JSfetre, and bar 
up hastily putting her helm to starboard when »e ssm 
Ism close to the ship.” We do not know whether the Cbutt idMed 
iwn tills view, .which appears tons reasonable and piobiibie* A 9 ww 
to do know IB that the Court was of opinion that tbe officen cf An 
XocA JSm were free from aUblsme as regarded anytli^sri^^ 
ing led to the collision. This dedslon was prottoiihCSid efi Knm in 
lUy last week The French AdmiraRy Oonrt gave 
be Monday in Aib week# and thereof dedmed^thb m 
A e captain aiiid crew of she PSh du JSbtbri 
tribttted tlmcollisicmesidasively 
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xoQi^t^ttldi^^ Hit ttoBrbg tati, tbe ship wm staoriag^ 
n/cmt^^mki and. tibia itaunar anm struck on ilia starboard side. 
Vl|dt Vi ^ parbapa it V the only undisputad &ct in the case, 
it wm not ftimisb any arffomant mvonmbla to tbe Froncb ship. 
It avSilba oliiarvadtiiiu; the Franeh Court does not suageat that 
Bbn Xaah Mam had not her WJfot lights boming, and, if she had, 
thaaa iras opportuni^ for die steamer to observe what the ship's 
coniaa waa^ and lAapa harown aoooidmffly. They could teUVy 
the sibsenoa of a mast-head light that this was a ssiling-ehip, and 
they kneW| or ought to have known, the direction of the vmd. 
Her oourse was necessarily dependent on tbe wind, andkwaatosay 
the laaat,ye^ improbable that she would attempt to demte mm it 
If the Zech JBam were heading to the north-west with a south-west 
wiadf H would be manifestly more easy for her to turn to her right 
ihtui to her left. Her offieemaay that when die turned, which, hovf- 
evarijfta too lata to produoa any efbet, aha turned to the riffht 
The Iroich Court appear tosay that aba turned to the left^ but 
if aha ware, aa her omoera state, dose-bauled, that is, as near to 
the wind as she could lie, die could not have starboarded her 
halin without coining up in tbe wind’s eyaand having to go about. 
Wa can only say that it is h^hfy improbable' that die would do 
this, There is more probability than comfort in the suppofliition 
that the French craw were exhausted by the fitigue of watching 
throuffh several days and nights of fog ; that they wore not keeping 
a good look-out ; that the near approach of the /ak*A Fam sur- 
pnsed them, and that in their hurry they put their own holm 
a-starboard, and thns ran across the Look bow, and were 

struck by her and ' perished. There seems to have been only one 
tib w ibit could be ihtal, and tliis they did. 

The ordiipOT rules of tbe sea to which the French Court refers 
seem to us to he decisive aMinst the steamer. One of these rules 
is that a vessel whidi has ine wind iVee is bound to give way to a 
vessel close-hauled, and a steamer is to be treated as a vessel which 
has the wind free. Another of these roles is that, though the 
close-hauled vessel is not bound to give way, she is bound to show 
A proper li^t in sufficient time to enable the steamer to avoid 
collision. The Privy Council, applying th^ rules to a case before 
them, said; — When the ship wss first disooiercd by those 
on board the steamer, she continued at full spe<^. It 
was her duty to give way, and to do whateier was possible 
to avoid oouision. As soon as she discovered the ship, and 
when she was unable to make out what the ship was doing, 
she should have cased and stopped her engbes. and should have 
ascertained in what way she migntbest have avoided collision, and 
which might probably nave been accomplished.'' Assuming that 
the Loch .Ssmshoweaproper lights, this judgment appears applicable 
to the case. The look-out man on board Ville du Havre says 
a sail was observed on the starboard side. Hu and the French 
captain aigue that, because the steamer was stnick on the starlK>ard 
side, the helm of tne ship must have been starboarded, which the 
English witnesses douy. A French Court iiiav perlia])s prefer 
French inference to English evidence, but we may ho pmntted 
to believe that the ZcmA JSnmwas endeavouring to make her 
passage, and not capriciously wandering over the se'i, Huppose, 
Vwever, that, when collision bocaroe immbent, the Loch Earn 
did starboard Vr helm, when she would have done better to have 
p<Krted it, or to have kept her course. Yet the collision would not 
nave become imminent if the steamer had not approached unnecessa- 
rily near. She was going twelve knots per hour, and she could take 
her own course at that speed or check it. But with all the ocean 
open to her she contrived to put herself exactly in the way 
to be stmok the ship, and then that ship is declared to have 
monosttvied contrary to the Intomational Code. If the first 
object be to sarisfyFVeneh sosoeptibUify W repudiating the sug- 
gestion that a French ship could make a mistake, and if the ia^ 
themselves to tbe attainment of that object, oU that can be 
omdis, so mneh the worse for tbe facts. It happens, however, that 
the victima of this disaster ore chiefly Americans, and tb^ may 
lenuok that they do greatly core whether FVo^ or Finglisn 
iOSinBnthip be dioerediteOi but if th^ ooimot with reosmiable 
laibty crots the Athmtic, therr would like to know tbe reason why. 
Tbe most b q iel es a view of tbe matter for the passengers is that 
whidi snggasts that tbe crew of the FeSs du JHaore were so 
exhaostea with wotehhig while Ana woe danger that they feU 
asleep, and lost thdr ddp when there ou^it to have been none. 
PronAdy if tbe poosengers bod been consiilted, they would have 
eontrivedto ofgttoise emong tbem a ouAcient watch to pievent 
AA eteemer being nm into by a ship. We oasmot dis- 
cover that the «iip rita in any way to Uame, but 
•tia it would be prudent in ttaverehiff the Atlantio to 
iAa into account tha pooribifiiy of momig a ship eotry- 
kn vnSmA %kt|. ur entertainiiig an imperilBct oeoae 
thedwgtrioni dun laAmAmA Oode* It uM tp be 
walt*ftwiidihb ^rith plo^wr asoHroom wn eofo, 
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ness ih oHowing hersdf to be run into by onSmibdk dm O^tHny 
to the rules of the International Co& VmBAtnm nm 
minUibuc Ugn sii^veniiiifr, or, in other wordiilaNlk-oat U bettor 
than law. 


THE WOBKB OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEBB. 

rpHE Royoi^ Academy has mode a miiUke in devoting the 
-a. whole of its Winto Exliibition to the works of on^niau. 
The remembrance of the oollootious which for four oonoeeuUve Team 
have coni]^sed the rich and varied products of historic sch^ 
is not likriy to reooncifo the public the more readily to partisanshb 
and monopoly. We will not inquire into the roasona why im 
Academy, which refosed to give a limited space to the colleetod 
works 01 the late George Mason, A.R. A., has now thrown open its 
entire galleries to an exhibition of the works of another pf iU 
membm. We can only hope that tbe precedent wiU not be 
followed on the death of other Academicians. We object to 
the present posthumous collection both in the interest of art and of 
tbe artist himself. Little did we think when, on tbe death of Sir 
Edwin Landseer, we paid common tribute to a genius which the 
whole world had long recognized, that a great reputation would hai e 
shortly to pass through a cruel ordeal. It is the wmt of avenging 
fortune when tlie eril which men do is made to live after them ; 
but for such Nemesis the deceased artist has to thank his fellow- 
Aimdamicians. No painter who ever li\ed could Wr without 
injury to his good name the indiscriminate display of five hundred 
works, extending in time from a boyhocMl of ten to an old sge of 
seventy. Neither do we tliink that 1 jindseer was one of tliose 
exceptional characters of whom posterity needs to know the 
minutest circumstance. Of Bembraodt, Albert Durer. Ii<‘onanU» 
da Vinci, and others wo would willingly leom more *, Dut the ait 
of our populsr animal painter lies too much upon the surface t4> 
demand exWisiive analysis. In the interest also of the public teste 
one half of this collection were better tlian tbe whole; no graaf 
purpose can possibly be answertMl by the exhibition once ogam of 
works marking negligence or decadence, such ns the Quceii ” on 
horseback (277), and the ** Queen binding at liocli Afuich (293). 
And now, having made this protest, we pass with pleasure to Uie 
bright side of the picture. 

The exhibition consists of 314 oil pictures, 146 sketches and 
drawings, and 2 pieces of sculpture^— one being the Btag at Bay " 
(366), modolied by Hir Edwin, the other the bust of the artist, 
by iiaron Marochotti. The collection ends with Gallery X., 
devoted solely to l^roof Engravings touched by Sir K, lAiidsiM^r 
himself, together with a few other Engravings of well-known 

C ' ires not in the Exhibition, and somo Kicuiiimi." From the 
number of contributors wo may infer, as iiiooed wo should 
naturally suppose, tliat the works of this favouiito painter are 
widely distriDuied*, the lenders amount to no fewer than 130, 
of whom four of the most prominent contribute os follows:— the 
Queen, 60; Mr. ^V. Wells, M.P., 31 ; Mr. H. W. F.aton, M.F., 
56 , and tne Executors of the artist, 133. Tbe last^ mostly un- 
finished, and forming but a part of tbe works remaining in the 
possession of Bio painter at the Arne of hit death, will, it is 
understood, bo brought into the auction room durii^ the coming 
season, and it is calculated that the present exhibition, if it nn^t 
with public favour, will material^ affect the prices. The monetary 
value of tbe whole ooUoction in Burlington ilouse must bo some- 
thing fabulous. Sir Edwin worked rapidly and persistently ; 
and though the prices be obtained were less tlian the sums which 
could at present be realized, it is pleasant to think that in bis life- 
time be reaped in go^ degree the reward of bis talent and in- 
dustry. l^e financial results of the works exhibited may be 
roughly indicated by the fact that Landseer's personal property 
was sworn under 160,000/. 

The arrangement of tbe galleries could scarcely have been made 
chronologiciu without rau<m sacrifice of effect, and yet, as usual, 
chronology is the clue to the artist's career. Landseer obeyed thif 
idl but universal law ; he began with care and ended with careless- 
ness, and between the two extremes lay a middle period of mature 
power. T^t he hod the precocity which proverbially pertains to 
genius is hero made evident, the Cat Ihsturbed " (26ji) is some- 
thing marvellous for a youth of seventeen, while the “ Cat's Paw ” 
(281), paint^ only five years l&ter, has the firmness, finish, ami 
lustrous colour of a Dutch panel picture. At the age of twenty- 
four, in the year 1826. the year of his election as Associate, liSnd- 
aeer paid his first visit to tbe Highlands, and these Mlleries 
bear ^tnees that over a period of more than a quarter of a ceu- ' 
tury, the deer and dogs, the lochf and the mountains, of 
the Nortli Ootmtry furnished him with suljeota os numerous as 
During this time he Hatuntty mode aoquainuoce 
wh&i had its issue in AVaker Scoa and Dogs" (407^ 
end not a fow of Jie sompoistively earlv works h|^ 
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with fdl its pei^ties; indeed ss laio as 1840 w» Had in the 
HihiOttB coinpo«Hion iMybof; down the (wj) open craeks 
<ott the eunoM at loaet cmeHs^giith of an inch wide. But this too 
wae the artist's colour period, ae Men in the ** Bead Btag und Deer- 
liound '' (206), a work of the year 1825, rich and deep in tone, 
vlttohy in execution, sharp in touch as Paul Potter at liis It 
Is interesting, too, at this time!, to ohservo that the painter wlio 
ultimately stood wide as the poles asnndw fVom the aniimil 
painters of Ifolland went through the probationary pupikip’c to 
which 111! his contemporaries in the same sphere, br»th at homo and 
abroad, bare in turn submitted. Here are hiudscnpcs - No. 430 
for example — which might have como>H:om the haud ofu Outcli- 
man; '^Boad Game” ^16), date 1827, w after the numner of 
Snyders^ two dogs, '"Lion and Bash ” (159), diting as lat»' ns 
1840, might almost have come from the school of Paul Potter ; 
to which may be added Ikazilian Moiilo'ys (175), date 1842, 
finished ns a Butch picture. A^in, "Chevy Chai'c^ a Study^* 
(166), reenUs the swelling i^andioso forms and the vGluMuent action 
of Hubon^ while the skoten of tho " Duke of licJiufort a Knipbt 
on HorseDack” (375) oaight bo in emulation of VelH«/]uoz. Ilut 
this period is too brief j in other words, tho exaniph^a arc too few 
whicn show obedience to the teachings of the groat niustors who, 
when rightly used, lead to tho near approach and just inten»retii- 
tion of nature. * J 1 

And yet in tho case of Tjandsotfr, as of other great artists, thorij 
stands out in strength ii middle j)criod, whereof tlie boundary lino, 
though somewhat uncertoin, miiy be said to (‘xlend Ironi 1835 
1840 to 1850 or 1855 — in other words, for twenty years more or 
Jess, reaching from the age of about thirty-three to fifty-three. These 
figures point to tho conclusion that tho painter, as measured by 
averages in his profession, was early in maturing, that tho period 
of maturitv reaching nearly to twenty years was unusually pro- 
longed, and that tho time of dtxiline, also occupying from fifteen to 
twenty years, was likewise of unwonted length. IVit that these 
three periods overlap, and that the con^espondiiig divisions must 
be taken with lutitudo, is inanifiBSt from the noble, vigorous study 
made os laia as 1869 for the lions in Trafalgar Square (208); yet 
this exception does but corrobonilo tho universal law, that in tho 
decline of art, whether in a nation or an individual, studies or 
portnuts direct from nature retain loug(‘st tlie all .but lost per- 
feotion. 

This middle period is made illustrious by worlra which beyond 
doubt Bocuro to liondseor a foremost prtsition in univorsal art, 
whether the teat bo the standard of past centuiios or tho n/ttis- 
^amvre of contemporaries. Amongst w(yrkB almost uiioxnmpled 
in power of popular appeal, in pleasing inriilent and story^ in 
facility and felicity of execution, may bo mioted in chronological 
ordiOT the following : — " A Distinguished Member of tho Humane 
Society ” (310), diite 1858 ; this portrait, universally known, of a * 
NewfoundJana dog, is simple, nohlo, and wholly undistracted in 
unity of thought ; sinpleness cii* conception was a chief source of ; 
strength. Next may bo named, under the date of 1841, "Eos” i 
(323), tho ffiyourilo groyhotiml of tho Prince Consort ; exquisitely 1 
true and delicate is the drawinu of tho curving back and the 1 
tapering limbs ; all that tho grejmound has of grace and agility 1 
is here expressed. In the year 1844, at the age of forty-two, 1 
Landseer painted tho never to bo forgotten " Otter Hunt” (191) ; f 
tile voriect attitudes und expn;BSion8 of theso six-and-twenty 1 
hounds yelping beneath the w’rithing otter held spear’s length t 
above their heads ore among the many proofs tliat tho painter « 
entered heart and soul into the inucr nature of the dog. " The 1 
Free K-Irk” (193)1 date 1849, luuisually lino in quality; tho 1 
pigments are gem-like, and the handling shows that piny "of tho 
nrush from a free rotating wrist W’hich was never auriwisscd by 
the penmanship of tho nu^t ornate of writiug-niasterrf. " The 
Twins” (184). date l8S3--a composition of sheep, lamk^ and 
dogs; also "Tiio llnudom Shot” (217), year 1848, u deer dead in 
tho snow, the young fawn coming, unconscious of misadveutmv, 
for Hb accustomed milk j and " Sheep Lost in the Snow ” (229), 
date 1850, tho snow soft, sunn}", and shadowy, iiflbrd rare cMimpk's 
of a sentiment which in this middle period, true to nalun', ix- 
nudned still froo from stddiiicss and scutimoutality. T 
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find in the A few geueml cti«^hi»ioi8i remain tobe wbML Tk 
open cTack.<i it becomes more ilian evar <9ear friat iatadbeeibfiginrM w 
lut this too fetior to his animals ; with some few exeeptioiu the jorhciitii am 
g und Deer- of secoud^mte order. Farther it mast m admitMl Hiat fihe 


post, relinquished movemcoit Ibr repose *, his annmilB Ibrtiioapbeat 
port are expressivo through attitude ratlier than by aetSon/iluMr 
may be memtative, sad, or scntimeiital, hat 'fhay are seldom SWift 
in movement or «vago in passion. In tliib tlw dMTer from the 
horses, dogs, lions, and tigers depicted ly Ituhens, Snyfiars, 
Velusquo*, and Delacroix. Lendeeo^ in &ct, notwnhstmi^ng 
his amazing facility, as seen in the dog " painted at 

a single sitting, shows lees ph^'sioal focM than fiaueacyand fbasao; 
and aHliot^ he is known to have dissected tmiTmils under the eye 
of Haydon, yet ho was, especially when advanced in yean, leas 
studious of anatomical articulation than of the curl of a hair and 
the softness of a coat. Passing from technio^ties to ooneeptions 
or niotivos, we^ might be tempted to pronounce Landseer tho 
greatest of sontimentnlists among Buimal pdintors ; and herein bo 
! stands in contrast with siicli competitcn« for ikme a« Paul Poiter, 
Snyders, Troyon, and Ilosa Tkmheur. But Landseer deais Wm- 
solf from the charge of sickly sentimentality by showing in the 
"Chnllengo” (19^, thh "Sanctuary” (278), and many other 
felicitijus conceptions, that he was a true poet gifted with a 
rare eensc of dramatic situation, of the artistic eapabihtiee of a stoiy, 
of tho inhen^nt rOhition subsisting between the ai^muaI creation, man, 
and outward natunt. It hiu* Wu objected that I^dsoer tolroe 
pleasure in pain, that his pencil dotes on cruelty, and it may well 
no questioned whether ho did not tro beyond nermisaible limits 


no quesiionea whether ho aid not go beyond permissible limits 
when, in tlio " Knndom Shot ” (217;, he stained the white snow 
with tho rod blood of tho fawn ; and when he makes the pol/irboar 
tear to tailors tho lust remnants of the poor Arctic voyagers (222). 
Yet much latitude is justly allowed to the tragic paiiilor or poet, 
i Then again it urny bo nr^d that his conceptions aro course, 

I ns, for oxamplo, in "Uncle Tom and biB'Vi’’ife for Bale” (245); 

I the answer to this charge is that vulgarity was tho exception, and 
refmeiuont tho rule. 1 ^andsecr, it may be admitted, docs not 
I equal Kaulbach in " Rcincko Fuchs,” nor Decamps in tho comedy 
of luoukcys acting the part of nioii : and yet he had a keen sense 
of tho humoui;, fun, and miHchiet latent in the oniuuU creation 
— qualities which, niinglod os they are with a sympathy and hmi 
almost human, malio the boud clotto botween man and the lower 
animals. Did space permit, it would be interesting to inquire 
which animal owes most to tho painter’s art. The Ijoi’tfo, wo 
think, has bt^en chi(‘liy onnoblcd by Da Vinci, Rubens, and 
Velasquozj but tho lion, though not unworthily portrayed by 
Oauova and Thonvaldaen, not to name tho painters, hss Kcoivod 
from J^mdscor ndditiorial majesty and power. Ihe shigs of our 
English painter may possibly be a little theatrical; they tioad 
the grf)und liko an ovcf-coiiacious tragedian ; yet with what 
noble prido do tiny carry the head and breathe tho moitniaiu 
air, while their horns announce combat and victoiy. How tender, 
too, and timorous arc tho gentle and defenceless deer ! But, on 
tho whole, wo incline to think that Landseer lavished moat 
aficction upon dogs ; ho makes them the senants. the coxnpauiona, 
tho friends of man ; he almost endows them with a sense of duty 
and tho faculty of speech. Allogclher, not the artist only, but 
«*ven tho natiiralist, must confirss tlmt ljuudseer has done well for 
the aninml creation; ho has ennobled and adorned the domee- 
i iented creatures w’hich share with us our modem civiliiatiom 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF SPENCER PERCEVAL.* 

A S a canlnbutioD to political and PaiUtuneutai^ luotoir Jb. 

- fencer Walpole's work pogaoHSM jLmag 

hiuiself probably lived from bis earbMt yaua «m"ng 


Over tho closing years of this preirt painter a veil may be fltlv „.rr • •T‘!!u- v i 

drawn, and yot Ss xulinjr passion showed ilsdlf strong' over nni ^ 


In tho Academy of 1870 as “ TheDoetor’s Vieit to I’oor Kelntions, OiotnnM u ^ pm^ 

. I . ^ _ ji • _ j . j la » 0 0 hlL I scendont he keeM his euthusksiu Iuu2^2 


the painter had Wen long addicted. InX‘ = 7 - aJp'S SrSflJ'^v^'toS 
« VoWitt- (41 1), a Ml® fee and earefully-etudiod portrait. Bnt the.opu»ion thMim amM 

os this horse won the Derby twenty vesrs before, wo indioe to ^ .r any jenon wcMdU inclin^ 

transfer tho mostonneco from the third to tlio second period. Of Wsjtfsr 

the scenic, melodnliatic,«nd «msationa! style to whidSle artist 
anrrendered himself nnW waning no^eew, the most etrlKing is ^ 

« The Swannery Invaded I7 Eagle? *^(156), date 1869 ; and Zho IW ^ 

false and far-frtched sentimert Of the ealne pmoTof decay the ***?"• eomothiog maaid qflda 

inost signal example is “The laon and the Isnub" (307), d^ ^ rn^i^ilii?* 

1872, a scene suggested ijy Isuah’a prophecy qf the mUleimium. ^ hi a coatMto wit h 
fio^ of the later w orks, which in charity to a gwat reputation ' 

^ht to Haro been withheld are known to show b«m<>ntaWe eon- 

of mind and obfuscation of visions “The nen^.ol cojonr Wahiolc. LonMTiiani 


Buccess at the borj many extnota from hia m 

and his contests with palitiei^ (qppQae&ta#en4 rivaJiSJUQi 


^ce iriM.mqNifZMif By ',m 

Wdljiolc, Londitei Hnnt vISlMkett 
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^ mvitetioitt to Oimnioy and to 
^ oI|m«i 19111 o Oormuneot firan wotoh tli^ him alo% or of 
catnmttni tba Xii^ or tin Prlooe Eegeat It i« iiK 
oifiMrtBUy and it naa otharwiaa knovni* that Mr* Peree\id*a 
ooajbefc in wmto lifh am ax6iii|ihay, that iiia amiabla tompor 
and uloaiint inanoara andaaiad him to hia fHandSi and that Mr, 
WUhorfoxoa admirad hia ^^nofahi" conduct m onoa patting off 
^ maati^fp ot CtelipniaQt from a Monday, lest tha mambani 
ahoidd ha tannted into tho sin of travellinf on Sunday. 
'Whaihac Mr. over read a book, or diionaaed an in* 

tevaatlQg topio, or told a atovy^ or made a jokoi or laughed at 
ona^ cannot bo d is covered from bis fpandson's account of those 
parU of his Hfe ifhkii atone he thinks worth raoording. The 
moat amnsing ^ ^9 book rel^ not to M#. Pbroavi^ 

bnt to a vary duBbrent person who waa destined to be one of hia 
aneoeasort, In a latter d thanha addxeaaed to the Miniater for 
Ids aelaction of Mr. Feel to second the Address in i8io, the first 
Sir Bobert Feel says of hia son that he poeaeases capuuty, 
indaitiv,and virtuoiia habits, and under the gnioance of a juaieioua 
and wea-infcrmad friend he nwbeoomea usenil member of aoeiatv.’’ 
It ia geaerally thought that Peel did ultimatdy become a usenil 
member of aocietjw mr. PeiceTal khnself possese^ more than ordi* 
nimr capacity, untirhiff induat^, and omineutly virtuous habits. 
Whether he waa an Pnme Ministo a usehil mambar of society is 
a question which may be di^rently answered according to the 
^iniona vdiieh are held cm such points os the eondttct of the 
Peninsular war, the Orders in Council, and the OathoUo claims. 
If it is desirable that society should do what it likes, or rather 
that fbll effect should be given to tho opinion of the my ority for 
the time being, Mi^. Ferceim was, not excepting Lord Kldon, the 
most usefrd member of society in hie iimo, Intorostod conformity 
would never hatve eMbled a Minister so thoroughly to represent 
the opinions and prejudices which ibimd a still more perfect and 
more exalted type in George III, Mr. Poroeval was thoroughly 
aincore in his hatred of the Freneh, In hia devotion to the llmg, 
and, after tho dee^ of Pitt, in his distrust of statesmen who in* 
curred suspicion by brilliancy ami versatility. He hadjmhaps a 
stronger hold on the count^ iban oii.the House of Commons, 
although be waa one of the ablest deboftors mid one of the boldest 
politicians of his time. The King trusted him more implicitly 
than any other of his Prime Ministm except Addington, and Mr. 
Peroevm's resolute ond disinterested opposition to the personal 
wishes of the Prince of Woles proved to be the most effectual 
method of ultimately establishing his ascendency ovor tho Itegent, 
Mr. Walpole's narrative partly explains tho otherwise paradoxical 
proferenoe of the friends of 1 ’itt and of the Tory party tor Perceval 
over Coimiog. It appears that long before he had attained a 
leading position in Parliament. Pitt on the eve of his duel wi^ 
Tieruev told Ryder, who was nis second, that in the event of his 
death Perce val would be hotter able than any other successor to cope 
in debate with Fox. It imist bo rcinemhered that m 1798 
Canning waa only a young aspirant to Parimmontary mflueuce ; 
and thgt Dundas almost alono among the Mimsters shared ^ith 
l^tt the burdmi of debate. 

From his earliest youth to bus tragic death PorcovaVs coreev waa 
easy and prosperous, Ue never wanted opportuuitirjs, and it luay 
be added that he never wasted thorn, Tho young««r son of an Karl, Im 
entered PlEurihumait oa soon as ho left collo^ os membnr fer a 
fiMuily borough, and to a steady and iuoiea&ing practice at tha bar 
lie added a number of legal appointments whidi wore conferred in 
recognition of hie rank, of his personai merit, and of his Parlio^ 
mentary servioea. Hh xnamed early a lady of considerable 
fertune ; but a large femily prevented him from over beeoming rich. 
As Attomoy-Geneml he m^e in one year ttioro than 9,ooc3., and 
when he left the bar ibrpolitical office fau praotieewtu worth between 
4,000/. and s^oobL a year. At that time the office of Cboncollor 
of the Exchequor waa abeurdly underpaid with asslaiy of 1,300/. 
To make it woHOh Pereevai'e aeogptaaoe the Ohaimllorship of the 
Poebjr of I^Mceater wse anneand to the Exchequer : and in the 
first lustance the appointment to the Duchy was lor life. In 
deference to olMestkf^iuised in tha Houea of Gommona, Perceval 
finally aeetpWt tise C b a nc ettorafa^i of the Duchy on the usual 
tenure, nor wm them aw feuadatioit for the chaigea of jobbery 
and graaph^ wMeh were finmiM on the eeilier oceangemeitt. 
During the eighteenth century and at the time d Porcoval'e ap- 
pehitment, itwaotfaeeomnMat pnwtiee to make a permaneirt pro- 
vteion ibv a Mhfieter Inr a e i neeu i e or a paneiott. If Perceval 
had survived Us eioer brotiiev. Lord Ardso^ he would 
halve eseoeedbd to a pfeea of i^oool. a year. In 

llie psemt dig the jMShditear dis|wsee <ff the Dueh jr of 
leiiiiHwter eathelg to hia own oanvemence. Long befere. 
Ids aeeeesien to pelWM ottee Pessavel had baaome one of 
tha feadhig oMNmeifii of CMbelie BsHnndpotioa ; bnt it is 
leassriaddethiAbtaqpss ih infevwol^ in i799,bew- 
teeesedalawatlMAto m sa iose weegd p sii ntes to 
n - TTF- 1 — ^ aamseity far ketpfangaUva 


^ jrapesal to enaWng Oathclie dbmiwmM ooeia i Ml idi 

tettonmyendtbenavy^ The intewnsdiate jtM i m dta mmiam 
hid been aarilMdy liiteBigi^ whan he sfi^ to 

eimfMatof theUnicmB&B^jtoom waaa4htt«^nf Pith In tto 
roitorii^ yeev be baomie SoliaitotoM unto 
liK Oppositiun to theCatbetie olahns from that Atima to tha fetm ill^ 
rdg neeaofGeorgeDU:. hadoonwtebemmwladmaetedl^^ wlw 
iper sonalloyelte^ andeven toMinfetemof iSofidhffidcJKnnaeoto 
Mr, sion with the invincible pnMudicee of the TUm. It is aUmfa^aasK 


been for Severn years so extraordinarily omrinni 
royal feelingSi By a natural consequenee Peioimd 
ceedod in persuaduig himself that the poUey wUab \w 
him into power ooineided with hiaeoesdianU^ oonvMI 


lone to am tha 
md nsebsiblir sno-' 
dab had hroni^ 
oonvMtens. 


In mattem relating to foreign poUcy Pemeval can eDeraoly okisa 
thenuds of astatssmon. In ifioo^wW he had eheady atteioe#^ 
a oonsidmble position in the House of Oemmoas, he wasguMqr td 
the impropriety of denounoing Bom^iavte aa a frsthless usof|as> a 
CorsifiBo adventum, and a hyponrito. AH themepithetejtimyhM 
been more or. less applicable ; but the only immedieite psovoea^ 
tion for the* use of violent Imngusite eanskUMi in the ovav^< 
tore for peace which the First Qonsul hail addvaased ta 
George III It was oqnidly indecorous and ImpolUie to dh 
dress |)erionally offensive Isngui^ to the chief of n Govms^* 
ment with whieh it might at any time be advisable to treat. Mr, 
Walpole supplies an oxploiiation of the attack on Boiumaste 
whiou is at tiie samo time marvellous and probably true. About 
the same time Pcrcovsl published a pamphlet to prove diat oortoin^ 
\ersc8 in the 1 ith dianto of the fieuk d Daniel had been fidfillad 
by Napoleon'e career m Italy, Egypt, and tlu» HoW liiuid» With 
the habitual license of interpratereof prophecy^ w peris of the 




King of tha South are disiributed according to the fimay 
of the corauieiilaior, bo ne to lead up to tho pn^teriniiHid con* 
rtusiott. ISie King who ** neithi^ regards the God of hie fethaii% 
nor the doidre of wtimeu is the Pope: the Kang of the South i» 
the King of Naples ; luid the King of the Novtii is not a king at 
oil, but the Fnmoli lienublfe. On this iireoious feundation a 
rcAponsiblo momber of Farliament thougm himsrif justifled in 
abusing t)io First Consul ; and tho author of a dissertatian wbiah. 
would havo done discredit to Dr, Gamming lived to be Prime 
Munster of England. It is true that a statemman may in the to 
tervals of bueiueas pardonably amuse himsolf with a nobby or a 


tervals of biieiueaa pardonably 
crotchet ; and Mr. rorcoval^a < 


f amuse himsolf with a nobby or a 
conjeoture that Dauiora King of tha 



Oklfijlto^ nil IlmfWilTdfirship ttf 
whi8ktogF>lfi fvecea^ topsilM^ oujiiy.’^ 


South was tho King of Naples is rarhans one degree less absurd 
than Lord [^ilm(^r9t()n'H opinion that tlio plays of Hbakspoaro 
wore writtfMi by Ikcfm, or thim Mr, Gladstono^s idontilication of 
Liitona with tho Virgin Maiy. Tho diiforonce is tliut tho capricious 
iiiiirios of recent Minmtcrs had no tendtmey to influouce their 
political conduct. The Duke cif Wellington is said to have 
behoved that tho descendants of tho tern tribes of Israel wero to bo 
found in the North American Indians; but he would never Have 
supported a project for n^storiog them, at tlie cxptniBo of Kngluttd| 
to thoir imtivo land. Long afrer tho rejection of hia first pro** 
posal of peace, tho (hirsican usiirjMfr had reason to oongratukte 
iiimstdf tliAt the i^.iiglisb Minister so little resembled tho King d 
tho North us not I0 lie disposed to come ugaitiist him in ripain sod 
Portugal like a whirlwind. 

Aa Attome\-Gonml in Addington's Administratlicm, Ikrreval 
was fortuufvle in being iissoctated with a ('abinoi in whieh there 
WRB not a single con^idmblo Parliamontury speaker. The Prime 
Minister was as narrow and as bigotod as bis jo^l colltaeuo, and lie 
wfiH less capable of taking a leading imrt in debate. When, after 
the rocorani^emi^nt of the war, Addington wee compelled by 
public opinion to make room for Pitt, Percevid retouied umfer 
Fitt bis office of Attoiniey 4 ieneml, on receiving an assursiice 
that Fox wAu not to be a raenilicr of the Government. During 
the ilLassorted Adminisiraiion whic'h included Gronvilts, Fox, cam 
Sidmouth he took an active pait in opposition ; and he declined 
an ov<*rture to join tlw Government which was inade tfairoitfh Litd 
EDenborough after the death of Fox. When tho Duke of Fortleml 
in the spring of tSoj became nominally IVime Minister, Peroeval 
was selected as Ghancollor of the Exchequer and Jesdev of tlie 




claim to the office of Frirne Mlnkfer was by the favour of the 
King and of the majority of the Tories piofenred to the higllMf 
prctciwnons of Caimmg. 'llie ine(}aatity butweim tho oompetitm- 
tor otfreo waa less fijipaivnt to the politichms of that day felum to 
posterity. If Perceval was neither a man d gr^nios nor a greet 
orator, nntiunl aptitude and long practice had made hima pnwvvfidl 
debater; and pwibibly his siucere partieipatioa in rite prejodtoie 
of hie party was itself an elemofit of ParHanieitliiry elfengrii. Xt, 


between Gaetlereagh and Genaing; aad^hie uwiai topamUiy 
deserts him when he disemwes the oompetitkoi for otoe bstweiin 
Oeoning and Perceval. There protobly he some fenndarimi 
to the inipressicoi which Oeanitig eevteuity nredsced on hie 
ornitempniiurtee of J»is tendeney to intri^; btii hts 
tUm to the Duke of Portliud, that OfnClemgh shpuid he 
tmumd from the oontrol of to Wkr Office, wee 
and jusUflable. Jfeither to Prime MUster aor Lord Osato 
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reagVi tuMur IcioiiiiMai, lfxd.XkBkimk^ htd % iKMinim to 
an unploMuit oommimteatioDi and Otiuili^ hlnuioir pmfaatilX 
ahnmk fh»ii tho taak of aceuiiiig a ooUeiigiio to hit fiuw of 
ineotutietence. It waa natural that whaa OaalleiiQ^li diacoTorad 
tha eoBcealmaDt which had been pnctiaed^ he ^ould vent hla 
irritation on his original aaaallant : but thm can be li^le doubt 
that Gunning acted on a aonnd juogment of the public interest. 
The imputatione which Mr. Walpole throwi npoo Oanning^e conduct 
on the retirement of the Buke of Portland aeem tolbe whoUj 
without foundation. Canning plainly told King and Perceviu 
that the Prime Minister ought to be in the House of Commons, 
that Perceval and Canning himself were the only available candi- 
dates for the office, and that he would not hold office under his 
rival. It is true that some time afterwards he was willing to 
accept the Foreign Office under Perceval, if the other terms of 
an alliance could have been amn^ \ but the charge brought 
against him by Mr. Walpole is nmther that he was deficient in 
patriotic self-OBDtal nor that he was inconsistent, but that he 
intrigued against Perceval. Canning understood better than 
Perceval the neeciMity of ability and statesmanship in the conduct 
of afi^rs during a great national crisis. The only three persons in 
England at that &iie competent to hold the office or Foreign 
Mimster were Lord Grenville. Lord Wellesley, and Canning. 
Lord Grenville had unfortunately allied himself with Lord Grey, 
with whom he entirely disagreed on the policy and conduct of the 
war^ Lord Wellesley, aftor serving for a time as Foreign 
Minister under Perceval, resigned nis office in conser|uence 
of disagreement with his chief and his colleagues ; and Perceval, 
though ho professed to court the alliance of Conning, rafused, 
notwithstanding Lord Wellesley’s recent recommendation to 
entrust him with the conduct of Foreign AiFairs. If Lord 
Wellesley and Canning had formed a Government, the Peninsular 
war would have been prosecuted with vigour ; and perhaps the 
consequence might have been that Napoleon would have adjourned 
his quarrel wiu Hussia, and devoted all his energies to Spain. 
In tnis way Perceval may perhaps, by liis slackness ana in- 
capacity, have promoted the interests of his country. His unfitness 
to direct the conduct of a gr^t war is sufficiently proved by a 
letter to Lord Wellington v^ich in substance puts the Peninsular 
War and the great ^glish general on a fixed allowance. When 
Lord Welloaley urged upon him the indispensable necessity of 
securing the services of Canning, ho thought it a sufficient answer 
that Lord Sidmouth, who was not even a member of the Govern- 
ment, Greeted to a connexion with Canning. It was perhaps 
natural that the subject of innumerable lampoons should be preju- 
diced against the brilliant epigrammatist of whom he was the 
fiivourito victiqi ; but Perceval ought to have remembered that 
there was reason os well as ihyme, and practical impoilonce as well 
as truth, in the proposition that 

Pitt is to Addington 

As London is to Paddington. 
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PIKFS HISTORY OF CRIME IN ENGLAND.* 
r 0 doubt there is a good deal of exn^ratiou anti alxmnlily m 
I the talk which we sometimes h^ctr n'om Teutonic enthusiasts 
about Gorman science and German research. But a book like Mr. 
Pike’s History of lilngUsb Crime forces us after all to Rclcnowlodgo 
that, whatever exaggeration there may be in such talk, thert) is a 
certain amount of mcontestable truth in it. Mr. Pike s book it 
precisely the sort of book which would be iniposHible in Germany. 
It is the lK)ok of a clover, hard-working man, with a great fund 
of self-confidence^ a profound contempt for previous inquirers, and 
a resolute dctcriuination to begin at the beginnuig of things, and 
to do all his work for himself. He announces with a flourish on 
his title-page that his work is ** written from the Pnblio Kocords 
and other contemporaiy evidence ” ; and this flourish of ** inde- 
pendent research’^ is maintained throughout every page. That 
there is anything like an historic school of inquiry in England, 
that any dennite conclusions have gradually been amved at by the 
successive efibrts of previous inquirers, that, even if such conclu- 
rions had been arrived at, any particular respect would bo due to 
them, are thoughts which never trouble Mr. I^e. With him 
histoiy is no progressive science, but a field of inquiry where ad- 
venturers of a ^ and independent sort may at any moment rush 
in and turn a sod.” A few years ago he made a raid upon 
English history by the bold denial that it was English history at 
idL It was i^man history, it was Celtic history, it was what you 
w^, but it was not the history of Englishmen. The evidence of 
Boda and of language waa jauntily upset by the evidence of Mr. 
Pike’s hatter. It is true that the hatter only proved at the beet 
that Englishmen were not High Germans, whereas Beda and lan- 
guage stated clearlj enou^ t^ they were Low Germans ; but dis- 
tinctions of this sort hardly occur to the inquirer^ who is 
bent upon “ originality,” and whose first plunge into science is a 
header. Wo should hardly have cared to recall this early extrava- 
gance if Mr. Pike had been wise enough not to recall it himself, | 
or to rofindn from expressing his persistent belief in the hat-and- i 
High-Genuan discovery. It is significant enough th^t, while i 
avowing this, be practically withdraws from the contest The I 
force of historic opinion, which he regarded with such unmixed 
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contempt, hm In the And proved too mm^ 
present viduine lmjpmelioa% lays his theoM^Md^ 
that ell he bet to do .with in his ptesaaX bocktrdlia 
with little modification, constituto for mm Cenfimaa 
law of ourcountty-r-oanmfromapure^Tetotonk soiinCA v^ 
words, he deals with Knglish socie^ on the raiuoiial 
it is a society of Englishmen. 

The ^^Hikory of Crime” indeed is a work of very 
stamp from Mr. Pike’s speculations on the origin of the Englbjk 
race. There is a great deal of reading in it, an^ so far as it goes^ 
the reeding is of the right sort. Even if we do not adnttt hb. 
Pike’s dogmas about contemporary eutborities” iu^iU 
amusing narrownesa, they save him mm that indieerimiimte 
ance on authorities that are no authorities which^ still nims hglf 
the works that pretend to deal with historical subjects. 
somi/^hing attractive in the energy and seal with which ab, Pilie\ 
sets to work, in his air of thorough honesty so ffir as his lij^ts go, 
and in bis clear way of stating both his arguments and his conoitt- 
sions. The real Wt of the book lies on the surfiioe. The 
first result of a little reading is to stir in most people the 
wish to write a big book. The result of a good deal 
of reading is to make most people shy of undertaking 
even a little book. Big subjects have a jMrennU dbarm 
for a certain class of both writen and readers, and ey^ 
year is pretty sure to bring with it its crop of ‘^Historise 
of Beligion,” and the like. Crude generalizations, however, am 
better than that despair of generalization at all which flooas us 
with tracts and memoirs and works of mere detail, and we are faf 
from quarrelling with Mr. Pike merely because he has undertaken 
a big subject. His misfortime is that he has undertaken it with- 
out any adequate realization of how big a subject it Is. To 
write a History of English Crime supposes as its ifrst requisite a 
certain philosophic quality in the mind of the writer. ^ lie can 
hajrdly get on, lor instance, without some previous invosti^tion of 
the question of crime in itsedf, without examining its ndation to 
forms of social life or of religious thought, without contrasting 
the difierent conceptions of crime whiw have been formed at 
various periods of the world's histoiy, or among various races at 
any one period ; or, again, without some attempt to determine the 
proportion which crime has generally borne to virtue in human 
communities, or the iniluonco of crime as a whole, or of the 
various classes of crimes, ou the well-being of peoples. It would be 
easy of course to lose nni'self in a mere haze of empty phrases in 
trying to lay down such a philosophical grouudw'ork for the treat- 
ment of the subject, but it is clear that without some sort of 
groundwork the subject cannot really be treated at all. From any 
sense of difficulty on this score, how'over, Mr. Pike is a^lutoly 
free. He dashes into tlic middle of things without troubling him- 
seli* about groiuulw'orks or philosophies. He talks of ** crime ” 
throughout us if it we re sonie definite and W'eli-uudorstood fact, 
or order of facts, in human life, which ui^edcd no sort of intestigar 
tioD or ilofinition. Gradually one comes to see that the standard 
which Mr. Pike .silently assumes is that of his own day. What- 
ever is forbidden by modern law, whatever jars against modem 
cunscienco, is erime, and has binm criu)e ever since an 
Englishiunu set foot in Britain. The standpoint of the book 
throughout is tliat of the present. There has been such 
a lou^ and widespread reaction a^nst the historic tone of 
the eighteenth century that we seldom meet a book nowadays 
which looks down on tlie past with the hoity-toity air of Robert- 
Bon or Hume. But Mr. Pike is determined to revive the hoity- 
toity school, llis boolc from beginning to end is a series of 
variations ou a single theme, and tuat theme is lus own immense 
superiority to the fathers that begat him. Every page is as full 
of the ” WbarisTu,'’ the brutality,” the ** ignorance^” and the 
superstition ” of the past; of declamations against its piesta, 
and sneers at its heroes, as if it had been written when Voltaire 
was the rage, and the fops and philosophers of the last century 
were looking down with a severe self-complacency on the men of 
the Dark Ages. 

The choice of such a point of view relieves Mr. Pike, no 
doubt, of some of the difficulties which the adoption of a more 
philoBcmhic and historic groundwork would have brought on him ; 
out it Djr no means helps to give truth of colouring to hit tlater- 
ments, or weight to his conclusions. No doubt Hume would 
have smiled approval when he road that 

The policy of the Church was to penusde mankind that ne etvfi oontriot 
was of any avail to constitute marriage, that the cohabitation cf a man and 
a woman was in Uself unholy, and that nothing but a iriigious bond CT 
.'laeraiuent, aocompanied by the blearing of a priest, could vender it ih- 
ofTonsive in the eyes of God. 

Unluckily this flight of anti-clerical fam breaks down before the. 
simple facts that the Latin Church faithfoUy preserved on the 
subject of marriage the rule of the civil laWy that the validity of 
a marriage contract between the parries themsalvesi snd witheiita. 
priest, was asserted by the schoolmen, and that M cansant inn 
,rec€gniz6d as the essence of the marriaj^ bond by the OoimoQ ef 
Trent Qibben, fresh from his golden pkture of the Eiinliw 
under the Antontnes, would no donbt have adopted the golitai 
picture which Hr. Pike, by way of conriist wita tk# hanarisna 
of the English svmquoron, has Binn of Simum :Brllatm ^ ^ 
yon would knoWy*’ he makes an imaginaiy a<t 

inquirer of the w of ConatantiiMi V tdNpaMieiA.M 
ness as is posrible anywheieis peadUeiU Bim 
to trust the evidence iflMM to ynwr mtmm et A# 



Amtm dt cmmii/MMi cm known to the eivi- 

jUscdwmi* ainSili Britain, howomi ic only the 

flM^n Hriflc of aooU dwtohcc which arc ccattercd over the hooki 

^ them. l!h» dooe of hla tint 
ch^^ Jhmiiilidc m with an cxocUcnt epeeinum of Mv« Pike's 
jiisnigesMijiA Qftedkii^ Just as the ecDtorics before the 
jNiblfemaBmioUr*Psskaria his Bomsa inquiries* so the dx 
hundred jesrsliefoie Oonoucst are sH one to Mr. Pike. They 
are dwmatehed In a hundiea pages, and wound up in a genena 
fketdi & the ^gnad mumor 

00^ was the sgi immsdhtsly preseding the Kormsn CoTiqnMt. To the 
MSdortheastajefordochs or for hunung-gipunde hsd been added the 
writof the trader for wane and for coine; out the townsman liad done 
iHIls d Jit to aoflen the mannen of tho mstfo msrander^d force wae the 
talittg tnaotols within the walla not Jem than without Then won reslHo- 
ttoa^aad pouoib ced panhhnnnU in abundanoe t watch and ward upon the 
hk^wayt aadWateh and ward at the gates. Bren to entertain a guest for 
non ttott one night in a town was to be responsible for his good eouduct. 
Bm a& theie ^we eemd only to show by oontrast tbs lawlessness, vlolenoe, 
and reeldaiineiS of the people. Lifo continued to be bought and sold ; pro* 


thai'sdtacci te'mdcBmis to 

n^ind tt sifolsIywhidiittfltetoitiSuchhttii&tAii^ % 

\W Sfi^ Sind m draw our ootfona df tho risfotMlh 

Iwini^parbmdi^^ stotutcaafoiM, woshouHlookoAiisammdfdhcnpikMiCHM^ 

ilhsiriaM cmvhohr <d tins day,** in the hiatoiy of the human laos. Wo knowmoh » wmciustoi 
wdeotoad ^ tho BubiiiObs delimora would be ridieolons, but we only know it boeeuis wo study eigli* 
inff emmsfona am known to tho eivi- teeuth-ocoiiai^ oriine so n ntit Jt tho stinl^ of rightisenlli«oanmx 
r jboman Britain, howemi is only the society. It is easy for Mr. Pike to quote sentmas of dastiiw 
shea whidi axe •caiterod overthabooki mutilation for wbat seem to us minor odbnaek and on the etxeagtti 
orst of them. !nie dose of hla tint of those quotations to declaim about tho ^foioeUjy ** of the lawn 
an ezoeUont apedmen of Mr. Pike's of .ifilfiredf or of Cnut. But whether these laws me ^floodouSi’’ 
I, Just as the eeutaries before the Re- that U to say. unnecessarily cruel, or not, dmnda on a numbtr of 
drer in his Bmnaa inquiries* so the dx complex social circumstancee which the laws by themselves give na 
nqueat aie all one to Mr. Pike. They little help in aecertabing. It has bium acutely pointed out that 


psfty was aeeun only to bun who had tbs power to hold it. A psrmsnently 
fctded govermnent* which, whatCTer be its form, is the truest Mend to civi- 
Uaatkm, aid dwgTMteto enemy to crltoN was s Usasing of which the ides 
WM at yet hardly eoneeivibls. The ouim of the bsrbirisn conquest atiU 
welr^ heavily on the land ; and when Lanfrane, an Italian modt aeeoa* 
tomad to tba manners of Norman nobles and Norman clsrinr, beeama Arobo 
bishop of Ganterbuiy, he was appalled hr the manners and castonts of his 
nodL To Mm a war between lord and lord, between town and town, could 
not, altar Utexpedanoe of llfo^ hare appeared an extraordinary ewsnt To 
him it might hnva ieemed wrong, but not strange, that a bishop should 
assert tamtorial or even spirltusl rights by violence. To him ilaveiy was 
not unknown, nor, paihapa, even an indefensible institution. But beyond 
all thia there were fMtuna in the English llfo of his time which nlmoat drove 
him to despair. To be the Mmato and to be the Mend of the Conqueror 
ieemed tobim no oompansation for the necessity of living In a country so 
nnctviliaed aa England | and ha addraaaed the Pope in no hesitating 
^gUAgs with a request to be rsUaved firom the Intolerable responsibility df 
hla pontion. ** lot me," ho idd, " retire agsin to a monastery i better that 
than be the leligioua ruler over tneae godless tribes of barbarians." 

We have no intentioD of course of dealiim with every statoment 
in thia long invective. The way in which mi. Pike haa dealt with 


much of the mildneaa of the puniahmenta of defends on Ike 
exiitenoe of an ei&cient police. If thia maaai m pnoaulkm wnin 
taken away, we should probably be forced to M back agnlu to n 
very conaiderable extent on the deterrent policy of thelaat oaiitttiy. 
The mere difficulty of finding gaola in uanier daya— u dilfionhy at 
(mce aocial, politim, and ecunomlo-^would of itialf determine to 
a great extent the ohameter of peaaliiet. If a man baa to bo 
puniabed there and then, there is Uttle to ohoomlmto but atouniog* 
or mutilaticn, or deatb--*aU of them puniibmentoof the ktaeSm^ 
sort wbidi appear so terrible to Mr. Pike. MutUation— the molt 
revolting peniuty of all to modern eyoa— was often the only meatii 
of effectually preventing a repetition of the crime* In our own 
day we prevent a forger firom rorging by ahutting him up b a gad 
I without his tools. Earlier England, being without gaola, waa 
driven to effect the same purpose by ootting off the hand which 
forged. In other words, a Histoiy ii English Oriine meana. if it 
means anythii^ at aU, a history of English society. Had filr. 
Pike roalised tnia very simple foot, be would hardly have entered 
on his work with so light a heart, and he certainly would not have 
brought it from Ilengest (not to mention the Rteaus) down to 
I Henry VII. in a single volume. 


MK8. SOMERVILLE.* 

W ITHOUT formliw what is ordinarily called on eventfol 
career, tho life of Mrs. Bomerville is marked by a degtee of 
inierost far Iwyond that which attaches to tho lives of many men 
and women who have gone through more stirring scenes, or 
who liavo shown more striking traits of tomporameut and cha- 
racter. It is tho unobtrusive’ record of what can be dona by 
tho steady culture of good natural powem, and the pursuit of a 
high standard of oxcrilence, in order to win for a woman a 
distinguished place in tho sphere liabitually reserved to men, 
without iNirting with any of those characteristics of mind or 
chiu'actor or demonnour which have over beeu taken to form the 
grace and glory of womanhood. Far from setting up for herself 
a conscious and delibeiuto rivalry with men in a field of intel- 
lectual labour which is not as a rule open to her sex, or vaunting 
herself on tho attainment of an eminence unknown to any woman of 


tion of Bari Harold. AVhet is inconceivable to us is that the high standard of excellence, m order to wm Jor a woman a 
historian who deals so frooly with << the age immediately preced- disUnguishod^ place in the sphere liabitually rowrvod to men, 
ing the Conquest" should not have discovered, from ooth tho without jMirung with any ot those charactensiics of mind or 
Norman and English accounts of the time, that England was far chm-actor or demeanour which havcj over beeu taUc»n to form tho 
ahead of Normandy in those industrial arts which are the surest grace and glory of womanhood, bar from setting up for herself 
test of civil order, or that the England of Godwine and Earl a constnous ond deliMuuto rivalry with men in a field of intol- 
Harold was a paraaiso of peace and good government compared lectual labour which is not as a rule open to her sex, or vaunting 
with tiie Normandy of the earlier life of Huke William. As to berself on tho attainment of an eminence unknown to any woman of 
wars “ between lord and lord, between town and town,” or the day, Mw. Honicrvillo was content to give quiet scope to the 
violence of bishops, or the evils of slavery, whatever knowledge tastes and luclinatums which led her to tlie study of scienqs. 
Mr. Pike may have of Lanfranc’s IhoughU on these matters, he Thu hist person to sue in herself the genius who was to assort 
certainly did not get all this fine talk about them out of I.anfranc’s woumu’s desocratod righU, and win back from men their usurped 
letter. Had he the trouble indeed to remember tho date of dominion of tho realm of knowledge, she lent no countonauoo 
the letter, he would have seen that it hod nothing to do with to those of her sistorhixid who shriek against the conventional 
the tiiirie he was pretending to describe. Lanfiraac's elevation to relations which are supposed to oppress them, ima who bring 
the Primacy came about when William's work of the sword was not a tithe of her menUil power to the struggle for Intollertual 
done, and, instead of iUustrating «the age immediately pi^ supremacy. It was no more timidity of disposition, but in- 
oeding the Conquest," it illustrates tho oas immediately follow- stfnetivo delicacy of soul, which made her feel tliat there was 
ing it! But in the way of iUustralion it does not go very for. a line drawn by naturo between the spheres of uwfulncM oi 
Lufrano tells the Pope that he is tired out of his life by the d«ty of women and of men. Hence the thoroughly lemimnc 
^^perturbationes, tribiUationes, danma, obdurationes, cupiditates, tone which showed itself in all her tnstes, and temiwjrod hoi 
tpurcitias, tantumque Ecdeaiss casum," which he sees around 1^ severer studies, ^ot a tinge of what is vulgarly known ai 


stmetivo delicacy of soul, which made her feel tliat there was 
a line drawn by nature between the nuhenrs of usefulness or 
duty of women and of nieu. Hence tue thoroughly feminine 


in , England after the war. He is a q^et man and a scholar, and 
he would infinitely jnr^r his cell and bis books, lie is annoyed 
that Ms excuses were not admitted by the Legates, that ** adversus 
beo imbeCUlitaa meamm virinm, morumque indignitaa prolate in 
medium nihil proiiiit, excuaario incogmtea lingus g^ntiumque 
barbatexnm nullum arad eoa locum inveniie prmvaluit." With 
Lurfrane, of coune, ** barbaiarum " simply meant ** foreign." With 
Mr. Pike the poor word expends into godless tribes of Wbarians." 
We wonder that Ms literal oonatraiiig did not find in the other 


pbasea of the Primate about hitnaeu a confession of Lanfiranc's 
idivuical imbecilite and of his gross immorality. ^ 


«l^!'^aj«AirtborildMminatitil,tlM<»dwM^ of earlier Her phywcal powers of nglit 

tiiBMortlieeUtntee.iiaeoBrttMOidewliiidi]pneemthecrimim^ her ninety yenw. ^ 

of the viddle ttm, Bmk U he wm mceeieftd in hie change from her graver taboum In wmllng. in modell iw, or in 


tone which showed itself in all her tastes, and temiierod her 
severer studies. Not a tinge of what is vulgarly known as 
blueness was to be detected in her demeanour or lier literary 
work. Neither prude nor pedant, sho could enter freely into 
contact with tho world, and enjoy siK'ioty in its most variod 
aspects without contracting a shade eitber of coarseness or of 
affectation. Such as she was wben surrounded by crowds of tho 
first men of tho day, unmoved to vanity by compliments and 
praises such as no other woman has heard In our time, such she 
also was in the quiet of her home and in the discliargo of family 
and household duties. From problems of the highest order in 
mathematics and pliysics she would pass with a mind us clear and 
a care as conscientious to tho provi.siou for domestic wants, for tha 
health of husband or child, or even tho light amiiseiiieiite and 
pleasures of tho day. Fresh in spirit, and of a temperament to 
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cointxtbuiiiig bb the dU to tbe it^t'ancmuent 
uoa di^uiioii of buowlodM 1^ now writiogo of her own^ bb well at 
by veyiaed editiooa of earlier oompfilAtioiia. 

Oor gratitude is due to Mita Boi^rille for tbeludgmentikad good 
taate ^imcb nlie lioe displayed in comprcsaing tne pramt memoir 
within a reaeonable eompaaa. For oncOi indeed, we are tempts 
to wiah that eho had allowed horeelf wider scc.)pe. At a time when 
0T»iy aooond-rato man of any popular note hae hia literary monu- 
ment in the form of two or more bulk^ volumes, it ia not every 
daughter who would be found to limit within a einglo octavo of 
than four hundred najg^ the record of a liH) so LtbonuuM and a 
characitu* so beauUnu as that of Mary Somerville. ITod Mis» 
Somervillebut brought together, alter the ustuil fashion of memoir- 
mongers, the lotti^ written to or by ber mother for only a single 
year of her long life — letters, moreover, bearing names not of m*‘ro 
nobodies, but the moat lUiistnoua in science, literature, or art— the 
work would have expanded into ha historical catalogue of the in- 
tellectual magnates of the age, while the barest suinuiary of her 
stifles and writings would have formed an epitome of its scientific 
gains* As it is, Mrs. Somerville’s own simplo notices of suc- 
cessive periods of her lifb, with occasional lettors interspersed, are 
sttifered to toll thtnr own tale ; the gaps Ijcing filled up by such 
slight })arngrapha tirom her uaiightcra hand ns may serve to 
link together oich episode, and give the nc'cessory dotoils of 
cireamfitonco or time. Strongly av«>rse ns sho t^vor was to 
gossip or rcvohitions of pri\iite life or intimate com.*spoiidcnoe, she 
would have appreciated the feeling whicdi hns kepttbeso }^Migos free 
from tlu> intruaion of anything of the kind. Much detached 
recollections as she was induced to note down during the lost yoant 
of her life, together witli a few letters intorf‘Hling from tlm eminonco 
of the writ(3rs or as laudniarks in the piithway of learning, make 
up the biography of a woman devoted from first to last to 
her family duties and to scientific pursuits. Even beyond her 
intellectual gifts, rare as these Avere, lier daught^ r may well lay 
stress upon tile monil energy and ])ersevemncc with which, in her 
ihii-st I'nr knowledge, slm overcame obstiicles Avliieh Heemcd in- 
Hupernble, debarred as women then were, especially in Scotland, 
from anything like true eduoatlou* It was in u sort of intuitive 

a that she eiitered at an early period upon Hludies of which she 
sciuxjely lit»ar<l tlw uaiueH. \or was it till widowhood jravo 
hor comparative (roedoiu of cteuce that slie could devote herself to 
the pursuits which lieconie the task of her life. From her father, 
albmt an able wmI distinguished admiral, IMary I'airlHX n^eivod 
anything but enoourogeiuout iu hor eiiily Htudies of nature or 
books ; nor is it tnto, though it has repeatedly been said, that her 
first husband, Mr. (Iroig, lent her any nuuo ('oiiutenauce or aid of 
this kind. Taking no sort of iutoiWt in science or literature, 
he shoi^ed to the liill the common pa*ejuclico of tiie time against 
women of learning. Tlie first jairstm to disi’ovor t!ie young 
girl’s high capacity and to owcourogo her Jovo of study was 
near undo by inuri'iRgo* afterwards her fatlnT-Jn-Inw, Dr. Somer- 
vdlle, iuiriist<;r of Jctiburgli. Jlt'T artless fiirturo of lierswif in her 
earliest days represents her as a lonely cdiild, picking up sbells 
aloiig the shore of Burntisland, ou tho coast of Fife, opposite 
Edinburgh, or gathering wild llowcrs and gorse on tho lieath- 
clad links beyond tho to wui, having ueiiher dolls nor playmates j 
knowing m ory bird by its flight <jr its song, but sliocldng her 
father on his udurn from sea by lior savage ignorKiico of writing or 
accounts. At the age of ten she was sent to »chw)l at Musselburgh 
for avenr of mismy, from which she returned home, she naively 
fiays. .liko a w ild animal escapial from a cage, tv) revd once more 
in the curiosities of tho sea-shore, sitting up half the night to 
watch tho st'iu'H or tlio aurora, and luiAiiig au iu>tinctivo horror, 
which clung to her through life, of being alone iu the dark. 

It was, oddly enough, in aMa^zino or Fashions that she first hit 
upon what be43Huie the greot stiuiy of lu^r life, and piizzted herself 
to find out what was meant by algebra. This must have b(.M)U at 
about tlie ago id* fourteen or iifteHD. .\bout the same time she took 
laMons in Iniulscape-paiiiting from Nasmyth, who spoko of Miss 

n Fairfax as the cleA'orost young lady lie ever taught, and who 
her U) understand hkiclid and Hol»ort.sun s ynvif/ation. 
Her drawings at this time are highly praised iu a petliuitic letter 
from Dr. Hugh Blair*' So mucJi Hdimnai was she for her good 
looks as she grew up that she was called the Uoso of «redwood. 'Hiis 
beauty of hoi’s, together with her youtlifuluoss of manner, in 
keepiuff Avith her light and graceful iigun^ was (xmspicuous to the 
end of her days. At Edinbui^h, in spite of the rigid Calvinism of 
most of her fitoiily, she had the opp^irtunity of m*eiiig Mrs. 
Hiddons mid John Kemble on tlie stag^ and couti'acted a passion 
ibr Shaki^peare. I^>Dtry and works id* tho in^ination had a 
charm for her from the lirst; and no girl more onjoyed dancing, or 
liad more miuierons partners at balls. At tho same time a degree 
of diiTidcnce. mainly attributable to the seclusion of her oarly 
years, forbade her taking a leadSng part in conversation or 
Hpeaking ucrons a table. Through au tier amusemonta, severe as 
the Aviutor might he, she rose at daybreak, and, wrap]^ in 
u blfl^kct, no tiro being allowed, read algebro or the dassics 
tin bireakfast-tinie. IF tired in mind, as she was often ooasoions 
of becoming iu spite of her petseveraiice^ refreshment was sought 
in poetry, or in stories of ghosts and witcheiaft, of whidi she 
waa eatistitut?ouaUy fond. bJng what the Scotch call ssrsewbiMi 
in the dark or by henelf, although having no actual beUrf i» 
ghoals ati4 feeliig a proper sewm for spi^rmif ws. Hec aiaaBdage 
wtth her eottsin Mr. Saunwl in took lisr1x» ]kNite» 
where she was left very much oloue, lalvaiitige of her 


fsathemeilcBl anil" o ftfiie u - - 

ei^oyed the Opena TUne iRieer to Itear 
noos and fbniial% which lie ftfxmd in thrOram cm fiMlnlf 
serricss alter those of the Soottbh Kiik Bbi 
naomberedyWmtlmiMhijyA^ cf parson end Jmst 
Tears ofmamed'lHb sha rettirm to her Ihtfiarislknunrek 
land A widow with two sons. 01 these one diedhi cliUinio|p 4 ; 
I'he other, Wonmzow Gtei(^ livod to nmeh of 
care, and to verify many m' the aapiraitions pomod ftifttt hr ter 
alfectionate and thoughtful letters to him ; he md within the Jiieh 
nine years. Free to ossreise her own predilectioas, die 
noweil more systematioidly her ma^eniatioal studte, teoWnarlte 
l^ncipia in the Jesuitr oditioa, end* getring from Ifr* 

Professor at Edinbnxg^ ITnivm^, a course of readtng wUdt' 
might well look fbrmidable at tlm titna;; espeofialiy a» siB tte 
books w^ere in French, owing to the dsmmldy low ebh^ ^ 6^ 
nmthemattcal science in Cteat Britain^ dte him 
help of ProfbBSciT Playfair, then an dderly nuai, who 
her in getting through the Mfvaniqim 
Afroi* several oBem of marrisge, and after enduriti^ nsneh unpaiw 
tinent censure of what her family deemed hiw ibolidit maimer of^ 
life and stiidiM, her marriage with her cousm 'WilUaai teiuaniln' 
opened to this brilliant and active-minded woman career in> 
Avhich she found sympathy with her intolleetual tastes^ and a 
stimulus to her energy for culture. A t^vellef, a Datunilkl;,.a 
good classic, and a critical writer of English, free froia Sootaite 
prejudiee, her partner for life was one to shmw her studisay. and tW' 
be iter support and companion in society and in travel. 
of their life, of the people of mark Uny associate with, the frpnaigB 
lands theyvisit, ami their collection o/objeetsaxui instr aments con- 
nected with ssionee in its various bninoWy shows life flowing on 
smoothly and congenially, with the sans* of toil weU s||iiat aaiik 
fruits or intellect luippily ^atherod iu. ^ Gleotegy andb muMsaldgy 
arc among the first of their joint studies, and' the cxtraviigHiBCS 
of theii’ cabiuet of specimens is crideizad. AcquamUnoe with 
the Horse hels opens up pnietical asironomy. In Ltaidou, Aioga 
and Hiot, who had heard of the English lady reading Jia Pls^ 
express surprise ivt Ikt youth. At Paris friendship is renewed. 
Avith thc«e savants, with Avhom am met I^a Place himselfj Am^, 
and Professor Ilmuboldt ; Oimer doc^s the honours oif the JHi’dia 
dcH Plantes, and (lay-Bui'Siic and Imrrey entertain hor 
Avith chat. How Madame Da Place receives her in bed, and 
how she delights in Talma and Madlle. Marti, are SAmplea' 
of her lighter iimnnor of widting, while she chronicles by the 
wav Avhat she gains from each man of genius or leamingi oi 
ciiA sight of the master works of science, airt, or nature. AU’ 
(leneva tiho met Mrs. Mhrret, whosf' Cwtvarsntioru ou Otemtrtry 
Avero said by Fomtlay to have first opened his mind to the 
AV4)ndcrs of t hat science. There, too, Avore Bisraondi and Bc la 
Uive. A letter from 1 fe Candolle, whose acquaintimee ah* hod 
made there, giwa shortly afterwords some excellent hints for the* 
prowciitiou of the botanical studies in Avhich she had already mndn 
much prngi'css. The interest which she takes in the most diverse 
bmiiches of ImoAvlcdge inultes every one forward to bring her tho first 
intelligmico of anything new or of significance. Dr. Young is eager to 
Bubnit an Egyptian horuscojH) he has that evening deciphered from 
A papyruH of t ho age of t ho Ptolemies. Wollaston mirriee to Hanover 
Squaro to show by m(4ans of a small prism in a darkened room the- 
seven dark lines he hod discovered crossing the Bolar spectrum, 
tlm g(3nn of the must important series of modem discoveries^ in 
solar physics. Habbaga discourses over his aimh'tical engine, tfir 
J . Hi*r^.i‘hol exhibits uelmlm and binary stars hi the field of his miA 
refi«*c(iir. Ada, Byrou^s danghtor, afrerwards I.jady Lovelace, 
compares diillculties with Mary Sometvdlle in mathematicft. 
Amunjf hor most iutinmto and A'Oiluedlritmda was Maria Ed^eAV'ovtk,, 
to which number wi3re later mlded Joanna Bvillie and her sistef; 
YtMir by yeoi’ her acquaintaiioe luid correBpondence grew until 
incluil^ well nigh every name of distinetioa in liteiMure or 
ecience. 

It AVfts in a letter from Lord Brougham, March 27, ifl27, 
that the first overtuxe was made which led to Mrs. SemfsiHeV 
writing the epitome or populaar expasition of liA Place’s gveat wcahi 
Avhich hss Ixymme so Avidely known «« the AfBc/utmtm of Hm- 
Ilenvfm. With great diffidence she undertook the tusk, ooaaGicup< 
of her need of firmer mastery of tlie oalctxlus^ and of iKfftBniiy 
of 8U]>pk>menting Place with the dhi^aiaM or fignuMS' 
indispensable for the kind of work in coHtemf^atiaib Ite 
counsel and" aid of llerschel during the parogross' of the 
work, with the acknowledgiuonts of Whewell, Fcaceeiiv snd^cMbar 
matbcmaticaans, were the oormet of that frill and ] 
nition which her book has Imd eycr shiee. Theflatt 
Biot, which is afmnded iu the piesoot memoir to these 
testimonials frem home friendssfEDd adteirm, wse ibHewteiUip 
a shower of honours from abroad, as well aa from seMteie hodte 
in these km^ms. Ihe writer’abiwl, l^^Chantny, ws wphte ite 
the great hm of tho Iteyal Sodety *, thegmitof a psB8««r€#aoidk. 
a A*ear was aBnonneed in a hsndMia letter from SlrB« 
which auoiher loofi wasaddsd late by Ited Riissstti 'St0 mm- 
ifstribvt of tkBMnee$ APmaenried^ IWMte iti JMI^tedlwtett 
tediims work, Ilieiivte’shfMMiM^f dim fite wtesitt bedb 
^oBoo’cml^jte&g itesmfteete^laenghtteteteM tt 
wm pttldiste teteislims to>€h*teiit tetetepte ofr 
PedsBOD she tet^ hiidiitate* to swroteiaii^ i 
dkcuasioiia of tte dfonu and estaim ofr tie 
and the geatend teafysit of liio tetsittte ofil 


frill and paraauHit vseog- 
Tho flattehig letter of ml 








film h wlm «li« 

i^Udh w» ndiitm for tka oalmi* 
M iStum kid kaen Mn m 

as Mior €mdtaice ttm arenowaoasess of wln^ 

V< ttMoiaiiawcaa dko teth in tke ki^r nlji^idira. All 

' !iiS^lian gireli to ilia wodd aatra thus Ux to confim tka koliaC 
adtstom iiii^ be eaift of the equiditjr of the sexes, uo 
momtak^ iMk in 9 m dmuiaiiaiit knowle^ has aqusliad the 

VO and repvomictive zs^ar dissi 
c reat i ve^ tbs falMteot of wnmsiD, as here shown in the case of tho 
jOdStintelleetiial wodwn ofcmra^, las fbr he function to fiasuidlate 
and to jnvo dsu and eacv ej^rattion to what has aprunpf IVom a 
tiain of more robust and ordinal power. Aa a ^puliur expo- 
rter of adentlBe dbeovanes, Mrs. Someiriile haa done laborious 
and Talnablo senrice. Her Physical Geography was tho motius of 
noBoentrstinff a hibsb of widely sooght material on a subjeot 
vtlfon whkh but little •ystomatic atteniiou had been bestowed. In 
iMir Molooutar and Mtcroicopic Science we have the evidenoe of 
p o wer s i remarkable at anv in a vromon, mainiained wiili 
niagiilar vi^mr and tenaoitv w beyond the ordinary siian of 
mb. In her quiet Italian home the closing yem, ilie interest 
of which never were tendered happy by the prosecution 

of her earliest studies. Among the latest produots of her firm 
and oUeer handwriting was the aoknowledgineiit of the receiut from 
Mr. Spottiawoodo of a hatch of recent and most advanced boons upon 
the l^bor idgobxa, ^eluding miatemiona. In her ninety-soeand 
year she writea eahnly of the Bluo-Peter havin^r long been dying 
act her foremast/* and of her oxpeoting soon the signal for sailing. 
TEbeak^ was mado on the 39th of November, 1872, and in the 
Mnglian Campo Santo of Naplee was laid all that woe mortal of a 
woman as ^finedi as single-minded, and as meek under the f<ense of 
her exoepuffiial gifts and hououm as any woman of her own or 
any age. 


Ltiaus DAVOREN.* 

A STORY used to bo told in one of tho midland counties of n 
man vrho had risen from small means to considemblo wealth, 
but whoaa words had grown bigger almost fitstor tlmu Iuh riclios. 

daVj when a porter had brought a parcel to his house, ho 
spoke io the man in such fine language that the pour fellow gaxad 
at him for a while in dumb sur]imo with eyes and mouth alike 
wide ojm. At length recovering a little, and romoinWing tluvt 
after aU bis rich neighbour had started in life much such a mau as 
ho was himself, ho thought he would show tliui be was his match 
in lengthy words such as paestMl all undoratanding, and broke 
in upon him with shouting out Oatologue ! There now, wlmt 
do you say to that P ** Since wo first hoard this stoiy, w'o have 
not read a chapter of Miss Broddon^s writing without feeling 
moved to shout out ** Oataloguo 1 ** several times. It is not that 
the language merely is st) big ; ovorj'thing is equally big — tho plot, 
the incidents, the <mantcterH. Wo are not surprisea that in au ago 
when money is mado so fikst, and so many illitemto [HM)plo (ind 
themselves suddenly rich, her books should be so popular. Just 
as these people change their whole maimer of living — housos, 
clothss, food, and evoi^hing'--eo they think it needful to change 
their humam too. But lug worda— at all events, tho big words of 
fiudiiom^ UfO’-^are not to bo laamt in a moment. Much no 
doubt may be done an improving one's langoiigQ by a steady att4>nd« 
once at Vostiy meetings; but then, vestqy English, though 
pompous enough, is somewhat wanting in polish, while the 
matters on wmch it is omnloyed are mdly vulgar. But Miss 
Bmddon's talk Li finer even than that of the Vestry of Marylobone 
or Str PisneiQS, while the peculiar crimes in which she aelights 
are, as every one knows, what more than anything else characUtr- 
tses aood sooie^. Hence her books are eagerly sought after by 
peopm whOj withont any learning, have either puslied up to w ealth, 
or areipushing up, or at all events hone to push up. By a careful 
study of them every one hopes that wnen, in a politer society than 
that which he yet Knows, he shall come across robbers, forgers, 
ghmifierei. adnfierers, nmrderers^ be may be able to show tneni 
that in point of breeding he is their equal, while be can not 
only understand the words X\m use, hut even in his turn 
use thorn too. Had we Moli^'s Gentlenum Citizen to train in the 
use of prosv^® would ask for no better text-book than Liwrm 
Xkworm^ We would tench him that he must no longer talk of the 
Idrdi of a wood, hat of the forest denizens,** while the inhabhants 
^ Wapping or the parts thereahouta, and those who dwell in a 
eertain southern dtr of America, will also be denizens. A bottle 
of IVsneh plums sad a csidstoa of blsenits will become toothsome 
cates,” vriiilen snowy waste in tbeNorfliW«twlllho^‘ahyper- 
hoieah (fiisM Tded % He woiddhave ^'inchoate visions 

of fbtaie suoeeeC^M Indeed he were distiiihed by rite in- 
vlstons 'oz a discudered hmin,** or by ^inchoate groups of 
TSEmia.” In the hitter case indsed it wquiid not he sutprisiag if 
Im loot heart and became, likB natm m ^ ^ 


^ LwUi$ Pammt or, PMmm Cfe* Shame, A Novd fiy tbs 
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ellener thanhe^ri^^ mMk that it eseaHA 

to him**es tf ride ittomkyviritWirito uMt 
supeieragatoiy.” hutier he dhesfid d)v!iri|ya aMvasa «a hie 
seutMchsA,** while, if he needed Am Seuriesi dt A jjaehmto 
^eciivek men, he would t»U them mlmoiMi** end aeimid 
let them into his UemK^, would dssoriho it tie ikihx induotion.” 
Hq woidd never got into a cab, but would “'tmnrihe itoaslf ” into 
a bnusom, and would toll tho cbariotME ** to tmim him at Ml 
speed.” When camo to a now hoiise|,he woulcl remark that 

it hud uo oriffihality in its physiognomy.** Hf he happened ever 
to go down so Win lifo as to bo in a room ibsit opeiMstnii^t 
on to the strool, he would say to a visitor, •* I shall ring for flmty 
and tell hor to show you to Uie dtsir,” tiiough it will he ** only h 
formula.** If he lost his hair he would went, ^^by way of 
succedaneum, a gold ombrindomd smoking-cap.** llo wOidd 

emerge '* from bis room, have ** a saintillaticm ot Uie truth ” and 
get his wdfe — ^his lady wo ought to say'^to ** ndogate” a ioofot- 
ward housokeepw ** to her original poMtiou of umid ” whera fliu 
should ogain bring up ** the maasivo silver equipage** whenever a 
lady was on the point of ** oiUoiating at tlio toa-taUe.” At the 
soiuo time tliat he learnt all those grand new words, be would 
tomomber that on Oxford man. nay even a Balliol man, who if we 
inisioko not was also a Rugby man. introduced in tho story a 
plestung change by such a phraee aa ^*]lawing away like old boots.** 
He would learn also, in common with miss Btuddon and the 
r/mM, always to talk of aversion ftom ** anything and not, aa 
everyboiW also does, Oliver Goldsmith included, aviusion to any- 
thing. ft would seem to show that he must know enough Latm 
to bo aware of tho derivation of ** ai'ersion,’* and would make his 
ftiouds feel that he, Miss Braddon, and the writeia in the Timee 
wore a very soloot sot indeed. 

The plot of iMciaii Ihtmren is simple enough. Lucius and Kia 
friend GeofTroy ihtesack, the Balliol man, are star\ung in a tent 
in ** tho hyperooroan dittos ruled by Death,** when 

A volro, H hiiinim voice, brcskjithc dond illefioe } a wUd ftit'O, with bright 
fiei^ iu si tbc eiuriinctt of tlio hut» A^om wtileh » hniul hsii 

drnggod ssido the Uipauha that tMWt for s sotmh sgoiiut tlio k^«n 
itornTeru windii, whioii erwp in round tho auglo of tira rough wooden 
lM>rch. 

llio fhcc belongs to neither Indian nor hslf-brceil ; it Is «h white lui iludr 
own. By Otc faint light tluit gUiiuiieiw through tlio psnihttvnit windows 
they SCO U Rorulinielug thorn intonngH lively » with a piondng wirutlny. 

For tho prcsi'nt this mystorions stranger, lianisolf lialf-sturvod, 
is contented with murdei'ing tlieir guide and humiug his body 
in tho lire, though whether for the aolio oi’Qattughim,iis Lucius bti- 
UoYO<l, or of robbing him. m ho hinmolf Miys in amuttorud solihHpiy, 
is not made clear. Ikittcr to bo thought a cannibal than a 
thicif,” bo siiys by way of .eomfort, tiiough why so we do not lualio 
out, as he had bwn tiiioviug all his life. Lucius warns him that 
if he ever comes bm'k to the tent he will sbiKit him Hko n dog. 
Uo doi‘s como liaclf wid ho gels shot, while Lucius is for yeaiu 
tortured with the reflection timt he is himsull'a murdonir or sume- 
tliuig very like one. Tho roador of course knows that thia 
myst-^us cannibal or thief will turn up ogniii, tiiough he has got 
a bullet in him in ** tho hyperborean chaos,'’ and for all that wo 
are told is miles away from any help. Very dear iu tho eyes of Misa 
Braddon are all her villains, at least until she has got tliom well 
into the third volume. Boforo this fellow Miit^hi, or Vetidaleur, 
or tiiey«)wrig)it, as he is known in diflbront |UirU of tim book, killed 
the guide, he had aroiuMsl Lucius's suspicion by the wondorlul way 
in whit^ he played on a viuliu wSiicli liafipened to be in tbe 

hyperborean chinis.*’ He seized it as soon os he saw it and. 

Prowntly lli^ro nnwHs In that low hut n long-^lrirwn waltlnfs fioimd ; a 
minor chor<h that wemed like a lUuMintiatn Nob of romplniut wruiu< iVain a 
heart newly broken ; and with this fur liia sole prelude tlu> stranger IregSJi 
lil.^ tbsino. 

Bomo years before a stranger in England, whf> ''played like n 
devil/*" hod run away with I/uoiusH only sister. Of courHo in tho 
end it turns out that this is the man ; but thougli, ns one of Miss 
Braddon 's characters says, " these extraord inary coincidwnces 
hardly surprise me/* yet fii the enso of this dinbolical tiddh-r thoro 
are so many extraordumry cnineidenccs that wo, at all evimts. are 
surprised. For he turns out to bo not only tho Jiuslmnd of fatcius's 
sister, but also tho supposed father of Lucius's future wife, while fho 
third man of tho party, Grofln^y, by tho strangest of all coinci- 
dences discovers the desiirtcd wife, and falls in love wdth her ^vifh- 
out finding out for a long time that slio hnd ever known Lucius or 
the villain. Everybody is recognizing in evrrrylwdy elwj something 
which somehow or other roTiiin da him of something or of sgnmbody. 
For tho moment Lucius had to own that " it was tw wild a fancy 
to conceive for a moment that ho bad encountered that man whom 
be had himte<l for all over England, and oven out of Enghiud, hm» 
in this primeval forest.** But tiiough now bo felt that tho fancy 
was "an evidence of a brain enfeebled by anxiety and famim-,** 
yot afterwards bo know that it was well founded. On h'w return 
to England bo becomes ncqnainted with an old-curiosity deaW, 
and says of his face, in sp«ucing to himself, " thoro is s^»)»utliing in 
it— something that seems like a memory or an association -whjrh 
strikes mo more forcibly tlxan the fhee iiself.** This old gcritkjmari 
turns out to be the villair/s father, the grandfathor, os it was siip- 
po^, of tho girl with whom Lucius falls in love, GcoffW-y JL'j- 
lack, when ho fell in with a public ringer, found tluii " her mil. 
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olw, mj eyes nmisded him evunovmlj otiAimr Im hmw 

not wnoee.** Sho tunu oat to lie biamend’f ol^anddiiori^^ 
wife. LoduA; affably wbeo odled in as • amgaqai to ife a abk 
ohildi found in ite fo^ " aometiiuig which iinpmiadlifaii onrionslr 
— eomeihing that seemed fomiliar— ‘familiar as a hatfeememhered 
dream. Oood Hoavenl was it not his dead dsterls fooe that this 
one recalled to him— the foee of the little sister who died Tears 
ago?*’ it turns out| of course, to he his own niecei the Tilbin's 
real child. The villain*e supposed child, as we have said, Lucius 
marries, without, to our surprise, first discovering in her o/cs that 
Idnd of resomhlnnce which ought to have existed hetwrjen a man 
and a girl who had for years been passed off as daughter. 

Then, too, the ^plo in the story have presenfiments, or feel in- 
ffuences. Tho old gmndfother. who had some years before driven 
away his wicked son, bem all of a sudden to have uvor- 
powering sense of approadiing evil” 1 feel.” he said, that some- 
thing, or some influence ininucal to myseff, is near at hand, over- 
shaocming and suiroimding ray life with its eWl power.** The old 
gentleman was more than jusiifletl, for the viilaiu, who liud of 
course escaped from the guu-shot and hyperborean chaos,” 
bfui found out that in his old house in Wapping there was a 
hidden stairceso which led up to a passage in which n panel 
onened right into his bedroom. The villain hod learnt the exiaU^nce 
of this passo^ from the house-agent, and, making use of it, not only 
plunder hjs father, but even put small doses of ai'sonic every night 
into his medicine. Meanwhile the hero Lucius, suspecting that 
some foul deed was bein^ wrought, had brought about tho ** induc- 
tion” of the minions of tho private detective, while he himself 
hurried over to liouen to follow up a track ho had come upon ns 
to tho real parents of Lucille, tho ^rl ho was in love with. For, 
if she was the villain’s daughter, as he Had fmred, and if the shot 
ho had fired at him in tlio chaos had killed him off, as he fully 
bolieved; he was, even for ono of Miss Braddon’s lovers, in a some- 
what awkward i^sition. Not every young lady would marry a 
gentleman who had killed hor own latner, even supposing that he 
was a cannibal, and not a thief. Eager as we were to arrive at tho 
end of tho plot, so as to learn that Lucille was not the villain's 
daughter, e^r as we wore to get the villain himself killed off, so 
that his wiw might become a widow and maivy Geofli*eyj yet 
Miss Braddon very properly reproves onr impatience by giving a 
minute description of tne table-d’hote of an hotel in the town of 
Houen, with its “prosperous progressive air.” Imcius at last 
Mrigs his inquiries to a nappy end, and hastens back to Wapping 
just in time. Tho villain luid got into his old father's room, and, 
finding that poisoiimg had not answered, had raised a knife to 
stab him. But hero Miss Bnuldon shall speak for herself : — 

lUipld os Ferdinand's movement had been towards tho lied, Lucius had 
been quick enough to intercept him. By the txdside of the intended victim 
the two men struggled, ono armed with that keen knife, tho other defenco- 
less. The struggle was for nmsUry of tlio weapon. Lucius seised the 
murderer's right wrist with his left hand, and held it aloft. Not long could 
ho have retained that fierce grip, hut licru his prot'oiisional skill assist^ him. 
His right hand was happily trev. Wliile they were struggling, lit) took a 
lancet from his waistijoat pocket, and witli one rapid movement cut a vein 
Ih that npllfted wrist. 

Ferdinand then nuihes with all liis force on the oaken panel, breaks 
through it, but brings down with it “ a huge beam that had sus- 
tained the wide old chimney sliaft That mighty crush was suc- 
ceeded W a rushing noise from a shower of loose bricks and 
plaster, then one deep long groan from below, and all was silent.” 
Wo had soon, when tnat chimnoy shot't was brought in towards tho i 
bemtiningof the book, that it was meant to fall on some one's head, { 
and so we were not half so much surprised as doubtless was the | 
villain. Ho was not, of course, killed outright, but lived long 
enough to enable Miss Braddvm trade on ro^mnlant death-beds 
as well as on murders. “ There are some things,” slie says in this 
very work, “ which no woman could write.” J t w^ould Imvo been 
happy if among these things had been such a story as Zuciiis 
Jkltvoren* 


OLIFHANT’S 8TANPABD ENGLISH,* 

W C ore glad to see Mr. Kiu^ou-Oliphant come back to serious 
work. His Life of Frederick the Second, published now 
soflie ten or a dozen years back, had quite enough of good stufl* in 
it to 2]wko it a pity that ho should . waste himself on Laii^s or 
Ladies of Qask, or on an Historical Society formed under tho in- 
spiration of J>r. Charles Kogors. Wo now gladly welcome Mr. 
Olipbant, in his present volume, as a recruit to the boiid of those who 
give thomselves at onco to trace out the histoiy of our language and 
to do what they can to sot a barrier against further inroads of cor- 
ruption. Mr. Oliphant's book is the exact opposite of Mr. Fitsed- 
ward Hairs book on a somewhat kindred subject, Mr. Oliphant’s 
object is peiffectly plain to see ; he writes in a pleasant and flowing 
81)^10 which it is easy to follow; he does not anuse anybody; and 
ho wriicii^^thQ interest of go <)4 English instead of bad. That 
kiich flb^i^oan now bo written in such a shape is a sign of the 
vast steps wiich have been made within the hfat few years by clear 
and scientific views of history and philosophy. Mr. Oliphont, it 
is plain, is not a mere compiler, but ono ^no has thought and 
studied for himself ; but it is equally clear thi^t he has thought and 
studied under the guidance of tim recent writen on nis own 
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havewrltlsii Ua >,*.1 

written Mm Urn* 
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form (ffanaiiariifw,notaf agrammar oedimwimoe 
ofastcOTtliat nay be read. mr. Ol^lantmodM^si^riiiSS 
notprofoas towritea Hiriofjr oftho EtagBshlarngoM^^ 
has speclalhr to do with the growth a^ destiiiy afonepamw 
dialect of that language. StSl hb book conies nearer fo a 
of the Englirii Language than anything that we hare eeSja iiaee, 
such a l^tory could he written without confoskms and ecnriinp 
dictions. There is nq halting or stumbling about Mr* O^jphaiili,; 
be fully takes in those simps truths as to the blstoiy of 
tongue which we may make nold to say that the pnifolqjmM 
to learn from the historians Mr. Olipbant firmly giai^ ine ttalh 
that English is English,and always hM been Sngiiah, and n^t 
thing else. In clearness andpre^on he is a oentu^ 
advance of Mr. Marsh and writers of that date. 8ach a sentence 
as tho following goes a long way to mark the progress which wo 
have made:— 

Tlic poem, part of which I have oot ont atx»ve. Is the earliest long 
s|>ecimen of an Etifflinh riming metro that io still ppolar. Having been 
cfinipilcd somewhere about X IK), the work stands about half way b^weec 
the Beowulf and the lost work of Mr. TennyMin. 

If we have any fault to And with Mr. Oliphant’s general treatmsibt 
of his subject, it is that we think he assigns too mu^ impoitanCs 
to Scandinavian influences on English. Yet he quite avoids the 
error whicli is all but universal when people once get among 
Danes and Northmen. He never puts on the Berserker madness, 
nor pours out any of the conventional rubbish which it is usual to 
pour out while under its power. 

The title of Mr. Oliphant's first chapter marks the progress which 
we are making step by step towards gasping nwsterious truth 
that wo really are ourselves. Its heading is “English in its 
earliest shape.” Twenty years ago the first ch^er of a book on 
“ Standard bkigliah ” might very likely have l^un with some 
babble about our British fbrcfathcra”; it would edmost certainly 
have gone off into some confused tifclk about Saxons, Danes* 
Normana, what not, as equal eleuioiits in the making of the mongrel 
speech of a mongrel people. A step onward, and we might have 
beeu told that English was derived from Sanscrit— perhaps through 
lUgli-Germun ; and this would at least have cnllodout a feeling of 
thankfiilnesfl that wo were not told that English wiw derived 
Hebrew. Mr. Olipbant begins by telling his readers that English 
—the English tongue whioii we spoke when wo came hither, and 
which we speak still — is one sister and Bauscrit onothe^ and that, 
though Sanscrit commonly keeps older fonns than English, yet 
here and there English has kept an older form than Sanscrit. And 
80 ho goes on, clearly tracing ont the true relations and tho true 
history of our s}>ee(*>b. It is something to hoar Beowulf spoken of 
as “ the old epic, written on the mainland, which sets before us- 
the doughty dcfuls of an Englishman, before his tribe had come to 
Britain.” Twenty years ago such words would in most ears have 
sounded as words without a meaning. Now the truth which they sot 
forth is cloar to thou.sands of learners, though hero and there a teacher 
may try to put back his stock of tores in the field where good seed 
has been already sown. Olipbant shows all along t&t ho has 
been working his philology, as alone it can be safely worked, under 
tho wing of history. If we have anything to quarrel about with 
Mr. Olipbant, it is that, thouL^h ho distinctly marks out the dis- 
tinction between Ilif^h- and Low-Dutch, he liardly brings it out 
with enoiigh of pronimence. We just now need Mr. SK^t’a true 
and bold saying ns to tho real relations between our own speech and 
the leading Teutonic f^ch of the mainland. Our younger brethren 
who ** eWn ” and /rmkon ” have done mat things in many ways ; 
4 n some ways they have done greater things than we have odr- 
solves; but we will not give up our birthright to them for the 
must tempting mess of pottage that can he put before us. 

We must however wank Mr. Oliphont for one m’ing on this 
head: — “English, in respect of the Nominative Rural, ernes 
nearer to the Motner Speech than German does.” This truth needs 
well beating into noople's heads, when we remember that there are 
those who fancy tnat the English plural s comes from the FrencU 
or But we are not so ready as Mr. Olipbant is to Sflt our 

seal to the saying of Garnett : — 

Wo have a great regard for tho Dutch, a still greater for the Germans, 
and an absolute enthu)<iu6m for oil the sons of Odin, wheUier Donee, Swedes, 
Nunvegions, or Icclandcrii. ^ 

Low-Dutchman, Dane, lligh-Dutchman, is the right order, and we 
decline to get up any enthusiasm for sons who cut thm fothnr 
short of his rightful ir, any more than for those who turn hiS w 
into a V. If we must get up any enthusiasm for anybody it fo 
fur that handful of Frisians— Englishnum left hehlad— who 
on as neutrals while Done andHi^-Uerman, intruders both of them, 
were 8tri\d]m which should root out the true speech of the ddiM 
England. There is a great deal of truth in the point hrcjWht out 
by Mr. Olinhant that the Danish invasions in the ninth m tenth 
centuries md much, within the dietricts which came under thaiish 
influence, to begin that work of breaking up the M, inflmrions 
Which wont on more fully after the coming of the NomiSiis. This 
kind of oonruption, as Mr. Olinhimt says, u solo to whOO'- 

ever two Iflnacd dialects dash together. Attdilwwa js die Inriher 
fact that so many Danish wo^ appear in riiorimiod m^ 
pared with tMT English cognate Andnoona doohtstlwtthm 
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!«(■»<•> to imIdd people lujdmtead ia Iom 

dUee^ 4 if eigr hngaafp «m not oonnmtioiie of tbe polite and 
BAMjr ipoi<^ iNit Hiet tlie polite end Utenij epeeoh ie ttmpl j 
one of thoeediileeli, whidi^ bjeone dtenoe or other, bee eome to 
the ^Bdocti end bet ddm its fbUowe into obscurity. Oeiefol 
e bote long knoirii that ckesicel English, ^^Stendeid 
is tte dienet pf some of those shim whose weten, by 
obennels old end new, find their way into the We^. 
Boom him qwcieily nuntioned Nortbeniptooihife, sonie Hunt^ 
fagdonshin^ eome eten the more Denish Leieestershire; Mr« 
Ouphnat delights to pleoe the eoteot spot wheie the !EbgUsh 
tonm begin to now into its now received shape in that amaUest 
of niieawldoh, ni the time of Domesday, was not yet a shire. 
Mr. CUliidiaitt la vmr fond of tslking of Kutland— he knows too 
wall to talk of ^*&itlandaMrs*’ any more than of ^'Oumber- 
landiMri ”^-11 the centre of the New English.’* Yet the man to 
whose influence he chiefly attributes the final triumph of this 
dlaleet did notwrite in Rutland, but in the greater shirs of Lincoln, 
though not fltr from the borders of ite small neighbour. This 
waa Robert of Brunne, or Robert Manning, who wrote bis 

Handlii^ Syime’’"--d translatiion of a Frenw poem— in 1303. 
If so, " Standard English” is in truth the tongue of HoUand rather 
than of Rutland — another pusale, if any one likes to use it, for 
those who can hardly be persuaded that we have a HoUaud within 
our own seas. Mr. OUphant draws out the characteristic features 
of Robert Manning’s language, in order to show that those points 
of difference both in grammar and in vocabulary which distinguish 
the later EngHsh mm the eider first show themselves to any 
mariied degm in his poem. He then shows the stops by which 
this East-Midland dialect gradually became the classic speech of 
other parts of England. And he remarks that Dante and Robert 
Mun^ng began to vrrite in the same year. Strange indeed it 
is if two men so vridely differing in general renown can really be 
shown to hold places answering to one another in the history of 
their sevend languages. But Mr. Oliphant’s view of the case is, 
to say least, one which quite deserves careful weighing. One 
of the most curious things is that Robert Manning’s work is found 
in a transcript made by a Southern scribe sixty years later, who, 
over many words of the original, wrote words wnich he thought 
cloeuer. For the greater part the later words are those which we 
should now best understand. Still Mr. Oliphant truly says 

Soms of Robert's words, that heeded ezplsuation in 1360, are os well 
known to us In 1873 as tliose wherewith fiis transcriber corrected what 
aeeroed obsolete. Words will sometimes fall out of written speech, and 
crop up again long afterwards. l.iauguage is ftiU of these odd tricks. 

Another view of Mr. Oliphant’s is that the great flow of French 
words into Englisli in the tnirtoenth centuiy was hugely owing to 
^e pleaching of the Franciscans. They, as lie says, mingled with 
all classes, and formed a tie between speakers of French and 
speakers of English 

A new link, as wo see, was thus forged to bind all classes together In 
godly fsilowslim; nothing like this Frenciscan movement had been known 
fa our island for sin hundred years. The Old was being replaced by the 
Ne\r { a preacher would suit his tales to his listeners : they cared not to 
hear about hinds or husbandmen, but about their betters. He would there- 
fine talk about ladies, knights, or stotesmen ; and when dlscoursinir about 
tbcM, he most have been almoet driven to interlard his English with a few 
Frenrii words, tu<^ as were eoniUntly employed by his friends of the 
higher dass. As a man of learning, he would b^n to look down upon the 
phrases of his childhood as somewhat coarse, and his lowly heorpn rather 
liked a term now and then that was a little above their undentondlng : 
what la called ^ fine language " Ims unhappily always hod charms for 
Bngikdiina%^ It woum be relished by burghers even more than ny 
peasants. Ine preadior may semetimea have translated tor his flock’s 
behoof, talking or pais, rood or eroUftteven or eois, lo/ or praue, 

otoMim or triekorh Haador poiee/* As yean went on, and as men more 
and mom i^ped their bettris, the French worde would drive out the Old 
wwds I and the latter class would linger only in the mouths of 
oplaiid iblk, where a keen antiquary may And some of them still. So 
ndgh^ was the spell at work* that In the Fourteenth Century French 
vfbrdf found thdr way into evan the Lord’s Prayer and the Relief; the last 
atroni^lds, it might be thought, of pun Engtim. It was one of the signs 
of the times that the old hodb made way for the new prtehur ; pragrr and 
pmlss both eoow foam Franee. 

Tha rnadieuia wd Sia otlnir vwy Ukaly helped', bat the 
nah of IVeoch wads into Mullah wee a dgn of the general 
oliaiigeirhidt waa going on. AaaUnatimof Ehg^and began to 
thMudmaBagUaunan inoppoidtioB to Brahan,on niarcaaatiea and 
roltrrin and SavoyBid SvonritBa, tha harrier of la^raaga hioka 
dom. Svatt ^ oonfirmad naa of Fnnch hi puhlio doennanti, 
ia one ofihehMtaraa of tha ihirtaaatili oeikai7,ia not a aign 
of tiia fhttiier da g i ndation of tha a pa a lna i n i of Sbgliab} itia a aign 
thirt tha apealm dfBaadi ware BO hMgarloolMd OB as atnngafa. 

We cannot follow Ur. CMipliaidaa ha taaose the im anddowni 

iiu&^radoeaHut thoDgiiiflli-<^w^ 

Noilw-*« 41 ieetiott; IwtwdCsfttboroiigliifymQm 


me woB vomm ujol* 


OKgfMkik BoBm eomrii hk mim to 
VF ikoiild ho htm COMM the worn v rSd o tw eei gf Nodle 
AnMrioo in wiatar Old ob^ Fiw n to tUe looii 
peftinentqiifletioD he Mini oe to tli* tilli-fMo imd to the book 
Ueelf. Ey e mlnin g the ttHe-pego pro findi e motto fimm Htw 
T oimyaoiie oeaiiot loeiihm tmvoh t 

^l^*’mye the old horo, oirii he eddi that kehee ** heMwenmno 
for atweya roaming with e hungry heait.” famrieting thle into 
proee, we may aay that the love of gimy and the km of adven- 
tuio appeer to he Oaptain BuUer’a rul^ noatioiMa Hk love of 
glory has, we may hope, been fobrly gaJ&M by the mee]^n 
Aven to hie former very j^eaeant bodk of tmviilis the Orotd Zone 
Xond; and if such Htenury laurels are ioeufooieiit, wosiaeiaoiyhcm 
that he may be sucepsafol in acquiring mfoaaionel honour m the 
•wampa of tho Qold Ooaet, where ne teUi oa that he ie 
now employed. ^ Certainly he aaema to have eome en^ 
oeUent qualificationa for the task. The love of adven-* 
turn bfoathos through every page of hit h^, and ^vee 
it a ple^t flavour of originality. Many excellent tmveUere 
become intolerably dull aa aoon aa they take a pen into tlieirhands^ 
they write ao coldly of the loveliest aoenery and the most exiting 
nmnls that we foncy them yawning across a whole oontinenU 
Captain Butler, on the other hand, suoeeods in Infoctim; us with 
the spirit of enjoyment. Wlien we ask in cold blood whether hie 
journey can rUly liave been pleasant, wo have certain qualma 
about riving an aiflrmative ansvinsr *, but so long aa we lo(£ at it 
through his spectaolea, we fool diapoaed to write off at once to 
Fort Qarry and order a team of d<^ and a couple of balf^bieed 
trappm to accompany us to the Rocky Mountains. Perbapa 
Captain Butler's manner ia occasionally rather too flippant *, there is^ 
BO to apeak, a certain military swagger about him, and he is apt 
to express his contempt for civilians and for all commercial views of 
life with somo unnecessary asperity; once or twice, more- 
over, his pen rather runs away with him, and leads him. 
too for across the borders of common senso into iba region 
of fine writing. Here, for example, is a sentence which la 
the worst that we have found *, and which we certainly cannot 
admire from a literary point of view, whatever may bo the merits 
of tho sentiment, lie finiidioe an assault upon Hie Utilitarians in 
these words:— In hours when lifo and honour lie at different 
•ides of the < to do ’ and ’ not to do,’ men will go back to tiinea 
when other men, battling with nature or with man, cast their vetc^ 
on tho side of honour, and by the white light thrown into ihe» 
future from the groat dead past, they will r^ their roads where 
many paths commingle.” It is omy fair to add that^Oaptam 
Butler, being on bis way to Ooomaasie, has been unable Uersonally 
to correct his proof*«heots, and it woula therefore be cruel to judge 
of slight defects with any severity. Indeed we have nothing 
more to say against him. His book carries us along with it \ and 
that is the one essential and sufficient merit in a book of travels. 

The merit will appear tho groater when we take a dispassionate 
view of the ploasun^s of American trsvolHng. Captain Butler 
passed tho early winter months in a hut at tho forks or the Saska* 
trhewan. The cold often reached seventy degrees of frost. There 
waa no communication with the outer world, and his only visitora 
were an Indian family who caiuped in the neighbourhood, rightly 
calculating that it was easier to sponge upon the white man for food 
than to hunt deer for themselves. In the beginning of February 
Captain Butler set out for his loiif^ march to tue Roclcy Mountains, 
the date being fixed by the advantage of crossing the plains whilst 
the frozen rivers and lakes still made sledge-traveUhig ^ssible. The 
advantage would seem to have been dearly boi^t. Captain 
Butler's pages are a series of snow-pictures which make a London 
winter seem like tropical heat, and the memory of it might be 
expected, but for a certain observation of Sbakspeare’t, to hare 
cooled him even on the Gold Coast. Ho is always crossing frosqn 
lakes or rivers where tho icy wind sweeps down from the Arctic 
Ocean and makes a temperature of many degrees below xturo all 
but intolerable ; constantly he has to sleep out at night under tho 
open heaven, and be thankful if he can persuade a d(^ to lie on the 
top of his blanket \ he has to rise at two in the morning, and 
occasionally to travel for twenty-four hours in successiun, with in- 
fiamed ankles tortured by tho unaccustomed strain of sdow-sboes. 
Only at rare intervals he comes to some solitary fort where a Heotch 
or English servant of the Hudson's Iky Company, witii two or 
three Canadian half-bre43ds and a straggling h^j of Indians, are 
in a state of hybernation. His human fellow-travellers were 
scarcely capable of adding much charm to society. During one 
part of his joumsy, for example, he had three Sf}r\'ants ; one a 
bmnpy Indian, oescribed os ^ negatively good " when alone, but 
^ positively bad ” when awociated with others, worse than hitiiselC 
Aether was a handsome French half-breed, described as a sulky 
good-for-nothing follow, and a confirmed liar, with whom it. was sa 
difficult to make friends as witli a fish to whom one hidjMl a 
worm. His motive for travelling was the desire to run 
a girl with whom he bad previously run away from iodiwfoev 
place. Captain Butler's third compaiilon was one Harper, whoso 
character we are left to infer from tne chief anecdote related about 
him. He had been sent from a fort to bring home some moose in 
eampany with a young clerk unaccustomed to travelling. As 
they were crossing a frozen lake, a terrible storm came on. The 
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rpmfafiattham» -llirt ■ wirj>y 'i i «^'- #ilt^ 

A ta ■ftt *«*» huaakm 'Mp ri iNl ((((-'^ ., 

jnetlfied hy tlieMl» «IiIm liidiMi mtitiiof-iii 

U iter o et to g JmwI mofde ISttv 
MTieiHMe. w Hope «fa* 

tieU fbmeinHbkh Awte theX^eM em . . _ 

vmj wliieli under 6ir €oli& OttuMtlfiaiHIlP M; #nii|dl 
muiitiy} and Ut lifedufenittliet ^emd amm tnMjifu leni'.d^yuiC 
halrbffiidtb eeeajM^ deserib^ Jet ue eay id onp^ 
atTetated muuner, aa dur funoved ftom wMmmiiam 
aaUpott theuivuggur udueli ewi bfiii« men ■nm>it|iiunau|d>iBl4,art 
wfaaoh cannot ooimj to tiia fender a veir alMW 
the narjwtor^e pmenol gaUantiy and of hie m edp lti jiiwh^ 
foTMrd, and hfiedly dk^^ioiL It is not an e^ tuA #r # 
prinotpal actor in such aeoBes to daacrijbe tlm urtiftoui difinr 
keeeaung the vieki dfeot ci the |ictm by hnminy tup 'mm, 
part unduly in xeesmyor indnljriny iir €Mp>iinB. &ut1idiwb|dr 
mean has been Tery happily precesved in this jamiim* 
has DO pretensions to litsmy oaoeUeqca^ hainfl^ in dha^lhn 
record hneily jottsd down from dc^ to day of a >IMI ptme 
lifh was passed in the saddle, umiei^^iiiginrt^aidiaaiy fr i dp nt ttnd 
exposure, and was obviottsly not writum with any ?iMr 
cation; yot wo doubt if a more elabcmite memoir woidd iwliaeo 
faitfafriUy oouveyod the impraosion of wiiat most have bows 
of H oawilry oonunander in those slirnng^ times. It ladoiMpa%^ 
supposed that the work of a siege falls mainly to the dhammnMl 
hnuiches of the sturnoe ; but during tlie four niostliha' r4MW| ii lgn 
before Delhi which goes W the uaine of the siege of frmt pinsai 
the cavahy appear to have had os aotivo a time of it as the most 
ardent soldier could wish for. Here is one Uttle mcides^ tm 
attack on the rear of the camp (shortly ufier it was estaldiaiMid 
before the city) which &igftaier Grant wios despatched to mpolf 
his command comprising at first only caral^ and nvtlUeiy. un 
ground which appfkrs to have been veiy uniavoumhle for trar 
aorion 

To my iurpriM I found tho enemr in t>critlon half a mile fuither on to 
our proper rear. On socitig my MnoU ii>rc« they upiiiicd n heavy firs alPdDSt 
ndorfm to tee how the dmt and idinU nil i 


men lost their why ; and Mr. Harper, we am told, deserted his 
companion, and fhen e uc c e edsd in nalfrng td» own way to ibo 
fort Aa expsditioB was imnwidisitoly smA out frw the missiBg 
awn under the goidanoe crf Haiper ; but tho ak^ goes on that this 
ganttomaD, in coder to avoid any ohsnsB of hm wmwr tsaacbery 
Ming diieomei, dsUberetelir led foe paetv la an utterly wroug 
difcmon. Another eaqpedition,however,laddlyifiDittad the deserted 
wenderer, who had been out fo frre nights of cruel f^t, and who 
had only been saved by foe lucky diseovery of a hot spring. On 
the whole, it must M admitM that such an aoeodots 
anaieely caloalated to inctease Oeptaui Butler’s confidence in his 
travelling companion. In one way or another, however, he crossed 
the frosoD wastes wifooat any Berious adveotuics, and rosched 
the base of the mountaiiis as the anows were disa{^)earuig 
in the beginning of April The jmsge of the deep gorges or 
4mfions which cut through one of the great ranges providea new 
oxeitement of a different kinA Captain Butler, with companions 
of a more trustwoithv hiad, attempted to force his way up a 
mountain torrent, with a large canoe oontainl^ the boggle, and 
too heavy to be earned. He gives a veiy spirited description of 
the adventure *, how th^ were dashed against rocks and furew down 
rapids; how the canoe was upset and the bawoge lost; and bow, 
after many alteonaatiens of auccassandfoiluie, th^ were at last on ^ 
point of being finally beaten, when thew bad a hicky meeting witli 
a sevtain Oomisb Peto," a duUinguhmd miner in thoee regions, 
who hospitably received them and helped thorn over their 
difficsuliies. The oaikm once sonuountod, the chief ;^rils of tho 
journey were surmounted. A few days more brought the tmvellers 
to the furthest outpost of the miners, and thenco Captain Burier 
descended by a oompsxatively civilised track through British 
Columbia. 

Aa we take leave of him, we are inclined to repeat the auestion, 
Why did he make the journey? But we admit that wo nave re- 
vived an implicit answer. Captain Butler has sui^oedod in 
imprissaing upon us, and therefore must have felt himself, the 
poetical side of hk experiences. A description of the view from a 
nill called the ** Spathenaw Watohi ” gives the keynote of the 
sentiment. . The area is so vast, he says, that endless space 
oeems to find ettibodimeat,and at a single gl^oe the oyo is satiated 
with immensity. There is no mountain»range to come up across 
the 8now*Une, no river to lay its glistening folds across tho middle 
distance, no dark forest to give sliade to foreground or to frinp 
perapoctive, no speck of life, no trace of man, nothing but the 
wilclerness. Beauced to its own nakedness, space stands forth with 
s^uait terrible grandeur.” Tho whole description is forcible, 
and oimresacs a melintf which is often enjoyed in a degree upon 
Hcmt Blauo, or even Bm Nevis. But a mountain in a civilised 
vegino cannot express the utter savagery of a mountain in the 
centre of a still scarcely inhabited continent. Captain Butler 
afterwards moots with plenty of forests, rivers, aua rnuuutaiu'- 
ranges to firsmo and diversify his pictures. But they oil 
repeat much the ssnua sentiments, though in varying language. 
£vexy where tho torriblo grandeur of virgin nature oppresses the 
imagination. This vast region, vrith its innumerable ririirs whose 
uncouth names still sound strange to our ears, but wliich must 
•ome day flow through vast breadths of cuKlvat*^ land ; those 
mountains unknown to fame, but yet rivalling in height and (if 
one of the pictures be ucouiate) surpassing in strangeness of form 
the givatest Alpine peaki, seem to indicate a continent just coming 
into life and suggest iufoiite time as well os space. Htill A*oe 
from tho muslirooin growth af American cities, they recall 
geological instead of historical epochs, and the bear, the buffalo, 
foe IxiavoT, the rod man who still Unger amongst them, arc like 
twilight phantoms just disappearing before tho sunrise. The suu 
indeed is rising in a rather questioin^o shape. 8uch forerunners of 
^ivilizatiou as aume of Captain But1er*B companions are many de- 
pees inforiur to the pour savages who stiU swarm those wildenieasea. 
lie speaks kiiiiily, foough sensibly, of the red men ; and without 
WQcealing the vices which they have inherited from their 
micestors or caught iVom the white ruffians who visit thenn he 
mentions some touching instances of fidelity and good fool- 
ing which can bo detected even in these outcasts of the 
world. We feai' that it is needless to discuss tho propriety' 
of the advice wliioh ho gives to missionaries, inasmuch aa it 
is only too probaWe that tho flocics will \iinisk before tho mis- 
aiononos have learned, if th«jy have need to learn, a bettor method. 
But we cannot irum Captain Butler, without saying a word 
about another of his oompanious. An admirable dog called 
Cerf-vola followed him in uis former journey; and, after two 
years* separation, ngeoted him with affection on nis reappearance. 
Gerf-vola followed, or rather led him across the continent, lint 
harnossed to a sledge, and afterwasds pomotofr to be a friend at 
large. Ills moimen and customs ore described with 0 (]^uhI kind- 
liness and humour-, and we fool that Cei'f-voln has a ngbt to bo 
placed hi that catalogue of admirable dogs who ore riot quite good 
enough for canonization, but who deserve soma sort of posthumous 
celebration for thoir lofty moral qualities. Oorfovola, not bmng 
suited by nature for African travel, was left in firiewfy bands in 
America ; and wo hope that his days may be long and weS fod. 

As he appciira on one occasion to have digested a fish-hook with- 
out pereeptiblo ndsebiof, we may bppe that his ccmstit|U^oii b 
unimpaired by his many toils, and that he will pass' into a 
veuembb old age, soothed by foe memory of many adwmtures, 
and honoured, os he deserves, to nadmeht^ ildsli^. 
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without doing muoh harm ; agrapo-foot tore u piatol out of my bolatoi^lKi, 
and 1 never aaw it again. Our littlo army in uaiup, aruusetl by the finng, 
iliiiokiy turtted out to Hupport uh, and wc liod a hard tu^lo for tho mastory 
tlU 11.30 at night. The remaining set uailroiui of tho 9th Ijancaira and too 
GuideehorM ciu^rgod a largo body of tlus enemy uu the 8ubri-MuDdi road ; 
but with a ditdi anil houaea on each Mido wan *)»arAly.«MMl, nud our low wm 
severe. Anumg thorn) who tell, 1 grieve to any, woe Lieut euant*Cokmol 
Tule, of the 9th Lancent, a^ fine and gallant u soldier oh over lived Captain 
Daly (rommandnnt of the Guides) was very eeveroly wounded through the 
ehouldeiD ui^nx this oecaaiou. 

Tbs advocates of mounted rlfiomen will claim this instance in 
favour of their proposed tactical loiorm. A buinJl foivo of thb sort 
would probably have been of more value here than cavalry and 
horse-artillery, whose gallantly on such ground was unavailing, and 
who, it is to ^ feared, were uia able to iuiJict on the rebels any't 
thing like the some amount of loss os they suitoed them- 
selves : — 

As long as daylight lasted wo drove the rctole back ; but when darkness 
oDsuod they got nmnd our fionks, and two of my guns (MoneVs, I think) 
were in the greatest jeopardy. 1 therefore colIecU^d a few men together and 
charged the enemy. A Sepoy within llvo ^ ardn of me fired at uiy home, 
and put a bullet through liiM body oIoho to uiy Jog. it was aiugulsf ha did 
not aim at me { but in all probability he thought it beet to make sum of 
killing the horse, aiui that then, to a certainty, the rider wonld foil into his 
hands. 1 felt that niv poor iduu'ger hiul I'eccivod his death-wound; yet ho 
orde 


gfiUo|HMl on fifty yards through the throng of rebels, and then dropped down 
dead. X was in ratlter an awkward prodicuiueut — unhonMML aummnded uy 
the enemy, and, owiutf to the darknes*., ignurdjU in which cUrectlon to pit>- 

I .. M Ai. _ i-fc. , ^ 


coed— wheu uiy orderly, a uative Sowar [trooper] of the 4th lmgulan( by 
name Ifoopar Khan, nxle up to me and mud, Inko my home— It is ydur 
only clianoe of safoty." X could not but aduiim his fine condnet. Ho was 
a Hindoiishnioo Mussuiinan, beli>nging to a regiiiiont the greater part of 
which had mutioipd ; and it would have ton vtaa-y for tdiu to have ktll^ 
me and gone oviv to ilia enemy ; but he iM'havcd nobly, and was ready to 
my lifo ot Uie rbk of bU own. 1 refused hia olfor ; but taking a Ann 
;nraHp of hU liome's tail, I bdd Hooper Khun to dnig nio out of tbo orowd. 
This he porfunned successfully and with great courage. 

Hooper Klian refused persL^teiitly the jireseut of moaisy wirioh 
Brigadier Grant pressed on him ; oil he asked for waa a xsoommendg^ 
tion for nrouiotion to his commaiidiug ofiicer, wiiich the 
will be glad to know was obtained for him, as weU aa foe Qsdar of 
Merit, ‘ 

This is by no means the only instunce recorded in this jounaal 
of losses sulforeil by cavalry from their' being bi'oughi i nto jfrsMfi 
where they could not act. On tbo juorning of the storm ot ji&tfif 
for example, Brigadier Grant was directed to take nn a pasUtan 
with the cavalry and horsc-artilleiy on tho open plain netwesn foe 
walls of tho city and tlio siege batteries, m order to pvevonfo foe 
ooonyj making n counter-att^k u|ma the latter (whifo weto 
m Anr), while tho assault was gomg on. Tbo woUehavillg fo foils 
tune h^ only partially carried, the BrigadtosMiuftiBKiff WM fofui 
eai^Med to tho lull fire of twenty-four-pounder gnM, of 

the heetions which was still held by tW eneu^, wAtUb imqn 
on ofjsn plain without cover of any sort ; ana fom ftMo 

held iia ground for the best port of the tundfre to InfoM 
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^ 0 Am iim fm wMAat hni 

IntIM dtiiAaig*1ik» aiM rngn irlthin 
Hbmv mumtirng <1h«b>itowa. at 
niiiiSr^ #Mii akoABHi Afwaad Aefe dAvtm ol )ie«iaHnrtd}»7 
tarfaap laetan^tkjiaoBaiaoatw^^ 

The gtk Imoem liad fortjr^two 
wrtw linT^^^ ^ 0^ twoliundiNMi 

aidee-dansainp wm all hit, «ad with 
ImM oia oafeSve ordarly had 

01116 1AM aM two wooadodL ^adgii^ Ibom tha aooouitt 
hMt bm ^uito w tuMiiUy omployed fae 
Sba buipaie jte ly, of prei^oiitlni;r a oouateisftUaok of tha 

ettomy agpiM tiia opott oi tko Britiafti Uoopa^f held ia 
loom 1040 oowmimi aocii an attack wo aotoaUy luodo. But 
oalim mm&% bo >ulMiyod^ altkoogh frWaii by oomimiodatii who, 
io aaoliiOr part of tho fiald^ eaimot thoniolyes jiubo 
eMbot^ yot the Ulnitratioii is a striking: ono of the 
Of wai^ a]Mui i)pom the loo that oeco» iii oeeeaory 
6peratioiMaj 

the ftll of Bolhi. howeiker, the campaign may be oid to 
bm. nishdy began fbr tW otiwiliy. A mc» was immediately 
detached to open commnnioition wHh Sir Oolin Campbel], in the 
direction of Oawnnore, and to reinforce him wMi the cavalry and 
]wiae*arti]dery of wnic^ ho was greatly in need ; end to tlio comni^nd 
of this ibrco Sir Hope Oront, now promoted to tlie rank ofraajor- 
genbral for wrvices wrejidy porfbnned, was evontxwlly appmnted, 
and his jonmey doivn tho ^untry with imly his brignde^major Cor 
escort to overdo it was not the hnst perilous of tho many 
dangers encoanterod. On Joining the main army under the Com- 
mandeivin-Ohief, Gcmoral (^mnt whs appointed to the command of 
the cavalry division, and the duty of protecting the commnmcntions 
of a stationary force was now exchanged for one of constant 
movement in caiapmgning over the open plains of tipper India, a 
duty for which his iron constitution must have Ik^m\ nlinoHt as 
valuable a quality as his personal gallantly. Tho spirit of tlie ! 
mutineers was now broken, and there were no more great actions - 
to be foaght ; but the hitavy aggregate tosses of tht> cavalry in 
their numerous encounters may be iufbrred irom these ptigi«, the ' 
foot-notes of which slu^w how ^at a number of tho olilcon referred 
to as being engaged imuKMltatiuy under Sir Ho|)e Ghiut^s orders fell 
in the course of tho war. It ia satisfactory to oWrvo from 
the same foot-not^vi, that a large proportion of we gallant survivors 
have now reachtMl a high place in the profession. 

Eventually, Lucknow being dually eaptnred, Sir Hope Grant 
was appoiitM to the eomipaiid of the Oude division, and in that 
capacity hod a very tunive share in the final tupproseion of the 
mutiny ; and when in J H6o a force of two divwions was organised 
for war in the north of China, ho was seloctod, with the unani- 
mous approval of the army, for the chief command. Tho journal 
stops at this point but the country knows how well tlie ailvimco 
on robin was carri^ out, while the quiet modesty with which tho 
commander, after pcrfoniilng this important service, returned ti) 
the ofrdinary duties of a peace command, is equally chsrocU^ristic 
with the toue exhibiUnl in this jounial of the gallant autiior's 
ioldterliko and unaffected character. 

With Sir Hope Grant's journal is interwoven a mH of narrative 
of tho mutiny oy his kite aido-<le-camp, Captain Kn<)tlys of the 
ArtiHeiy, which is very faitlg done. But it is surely rather a 
stndning after first; cmifvs to say (os at p. 3 ) that the rolieUion of 
1857 was heralded by inoruv minor outbreaks, the most nutabto of 
which oooorAMi in 1806 ; one might os well say t^at the Itefomi 
was heralded by Magna < 'harta. And it ia taking up perfcM^y 
UDtenaUe ggound to talk about the sweeping, and therefore itn- 
becito, criticism which thoughtless modioenty is wont te lavish on 
thcm^tfhl ability ’*--the ciitictom being that passed by Tvord 
Ossmng and ^ jTohn Jjawronee on the proceedings of (Wiuals 
Anson and Barnard. The fact seems to be that the former had no 
opportueni^ of exhibiting any military talents he may have pos- 
sessed, and tluwefore whether ne possessed them or not cannot now 
be told. The collection of the needful tram^rt to enable the 
Itece cdlected at TlmbaJUi to move on HeUrt w«e rather a matter 
fbr the conmilssariiit and staff than the Comrnander-in-Ohief. 
Them is no reason, with our pMsnt Hght^ to siq^pose that General 
Anson unduly delayed tlMiidyanos on ItoM, butequally there is no 
leosonti) suppose that h» displayed anyeilcuofdiiiaiTenem in the 
iimtter, orthathemaihnuymaikofw wny ortheofdm fUsenrly 
doathrendonit iraposMbiatosiiy nowwhethsr he would hove proved 
at alt eqiud to the enpugency } butifthepost cffeounuander-iii-chief 
to be fiflod by a teal soldkv, tltttt H woe not pioperly filled 
by a who, exiMpt hi title, bad ftStito mote to do with tlie pro- 
Ibsskm pieeticwV t&m any other EUfflhir gUntlauuui. Of course 
ihoge w^ were Mponsible tor msitnm fhoimUtneiit bad no 
caueotetion that Oenerel Anson wtmld he vriiUeboldfim 

ihiete more than took dignified oM dMMv Are bMitenire 
nisnre of ibe dflios} but, eoBsideebig bow mmht doitirviiMr wddieni 
of merit were at the tiiib -" i ireiB 4 laytbe umni aresrwuete 

^iMoMheaipAii^^ wns not the Me a eenndiloiie job. A« 


be wWi tret swony enengb- teffili and tbntlb^wsnaitosMbreJ^^ 
widdbireve a firmer -trend' aM - 

toitinrestoboth tor the eommy and-tire preresiui ml ' 

tite ehaaeawbioh untq the elded cerei re red 

Sir CoUn OamfhelljJa wbren the Woepa^oM tlrereiH^^ 
toot oonfidefKre. The iMsnireot M WB lbik^^^fMre flenml 
Adsoh and Sir Henry Iburasrd stisregM aremU3i(».«M^mrenen tire 
hi^rcvadteaueecss, whea their «|drire saiik 
[ol cHtieism] b mere nooseuiMi, aud utteeite insnouilAe oewelAe^ 
ment of toot. Why should tbe death of a goMrel Amreahshnn W 
nut down tea sinking of splrire any mom tlml^ dspdb df Mvaitet 
Jciuee toom the same disease f Gemnral Aason moreaver dMitireia 
only a fewmsrtrhes out of UmteUla on the way mi baftuw 

it woe known whether there would even be sny fi|^ttoff,«iaHrel^ IfSO 
whother it would be siticcuMto) ; sad nnoe he woe eut off at ihu 
time iWm all communication with the Souths aono of theoritreiBare 
firom an iuoouipuieiir. publio alKuit which (Jantain juidUya is sO; 
indignant could possibly liave reached him. l£-«e tot oaeoali bs» 
known toom hie antecedently and so tor as woe detonnbied by ai^ 
thing done by him during the tow days btstwrea the outbreak sm 
his dooth'— General Aueon was a tit man to eomnuMid tha Indrere 
army, then miUtuxy experieuce, knowledge of war, osid a 
roputetiott among tho tr(>oM he is landing are not impoiipt quiui-* 
no toot k. no army has All' 


ficationA for a goheral. The toot k. no army has sutfered so muck 
fit different limes tooru jobbery iu the appaiutment of arnuimdvm 
as tho British army, lUid, looking bock ou thodimreteni infitotod oa 
it under tho guidsneo of such lexers as Howe,01intore, UabyniqpW^ 
tire ihda^ of Y«wk, and hUphinsteue, one cannot protest too aiir<regl|y 
against the postileut eUxit-jim) ttoit anybodv in good enough to bare 
^Tvimrol ; for that is wluit ( 'aptaUi Knollys's argument conies tO| if^ 
Hs lio implies, Gauerul Ansoa was iu the night place *durbigika 
Indian miitiuy. 


gfVMl i repi rereM Id be dusfaM 

ot Ibe war to the worid is tfa ft ii M tbnt, white tel was a umal 
md IqrvaUe old man, w Yode tores tf 
dfflicttlty. had^rioced him: 


i)K<iTiNr,ciauKn ransoxs in ru 8 »ian sooirtt.* 

T nrS is a Ti^ry remrirkablo book. Written by some koon 
observer whrl is thoroughly wuU acquaintel with what la 
going on in the post and piosont (^ilals of Uusria, and who uultaa 
a vigorous anil trouohiait Btyto with an impUcit toith in his own 
kuowlodgo and siigscity, it appeals to the ^lopular judgment of 
Weslom Kuropo with a v<nw which will not hr liUvuiod a boering* 
Thoroughgoing immitigaUul denuuciation seldom toils to create an 
impreseiou, and, ns our aixilior not nuridy indulges in the m<»4 
sweeping ccnsuris, ho w ill probalily oonvinoo at any rate tire losot 
iufonuod of his roadure. In disstKdintf a charaetter he reldom ullci-wa 
tho edge of his snrcnsiu to grdw dulT \ iu buswLrcIiiu||[ a ro^iutation 
he iolocte tire blaciicHt of Htaiuitig iiuids. One rtecs trom the 
perusal of his pages with a g^eneml idea that liureia is e 
laud wherein no good thing exists, iluit Uiissiaa society is e 
more cuncoiinx^ rif idiute or inirigtu^rs, mjd that no liusslta 
AtatcHinan or publicist is worthy of much considoratiou. unless it 
1>»5 M. VValuietF or lkirt>ii Kircli, otherwise called Scinkhi-FerrottL 
lJufortuniiteiy .ilusMian society tore at variouH liincB laid ilsolf o^reu 
to the Hstirtat's uitiick, and at the present mouieut there ars numy 
reafM.ms why its liriUiant vanities should excite tho wrath of §k 
lover of progroKH, of a believer in the Irenetodiil efieci of liberal 
iuslitiitiouB. Many reasons there are also, tlumgh of adilfereut 
nature, why such wratli, when expresKiHl in the guise of readabto 
satire, should excite the curu«ity ami gratify the teste of tlm 
renders of tho Fr*4r> in which wiul-intormed ioumal 

the sketclu^.:) now buforr) us originally saw the light. In England 
AUii()alhy towards Uussia is fed neiClmr by the religioire anlumsUy 
nor by the pcditical alarm now prevailing in Austria, bat sti& 
room will doubtlesH Ijo fmind in our Utera]7 oirehre for an essayist 
who knows how to paint Hussiuii siatesinen sulllcHmtly black. 

By far iheraost diMtinguisbed pemm ” in Hu ssiaii sr>cieiy . if wem^ 
judge by the amount of space ctmeeded to him, is Ctenarsl Iguiitisff. 
While Count SohuvaloJV occupies only seven teen wiges, and no 
more than iwenty-Bix ore aiioweil to Ittijco Gortcmikotf, no less 
than fifty-«iglit aro sssigiKxl to the dangwous wpreseiitatSvo of 
liuBsia at Coiistentinoplo. Sprung from the race of petty nobhre 
which is as numerous as the sand of the sea," be does not belong 
to tho circle of men “ whose birth snioo«iio<l thalr future* pitih." 
For some years after entering the army ho hid a llto aokflown ^ 
tome, except in so tor ire that ho *' ri*o«»vod the medal i® 

remembrance that for a whole siinimor, with sharp sabre, he had 
walked up and down tho empty stn^ets ofitoval with ilmir stinking 
water-casks." But afb)r tlie wsr ho bticiiino attacto^d to the suite of 
Geneml Mnmviefi in liwtern .Siberia, and, being sent teGhtna as 
Ambareador Kxtraonliimry,” ho conclmliHl the treaty by whiok 
Russia obtained so large a cjwsfion of territfiry south oil Iho Amoor. 
“ From that hour he was regarded as the star of JIusaian dipk^ 



omployi ... 

Vtinoo Latomoff-Rostofskv, when that dij^omattot retbed 1111865 
from Conotantiiiople. lire mind advanre hod breii tovonred W 
two dmanataiicas. One waa that ha ** had by bto mairiage wldi 
a Princess Oalitssyn secured tho goodwill of tae osistoeret^ 
who wore still infinantial In poreonat ^uretiima.” The olhor was 
tlnti hs bad won the tovoiir of the old Rtwaiaii nOtfonal party^ 

^ iWw tx SmtiUm fhufmf. TVaadeted area ths Ow^ 

byT& Bttonatt. IMua ; finiitto BMW to ^ 





which WM shout that time st iho height of ito ioiliioim. To the 
Moscow puhlietstc, most of whom do not helong to ^ citieen 
elsis in ins Wsst-Europesn seosSf hut to the leeseqr nobility, he 
was espeoially welecmie, it seoma, ae a diidomatiit who ooma not 
be seduced by the most brilliant succe s se s to exchmige his easy 
plebeian manners for aristocratic coldness and reserve.” 

There b somethin supernal and inealculable,” obsen'es our 
essayist, ^^in the relations between Moscow and Byzantium which 
have existed for a thousand years.” It may be as well to remark 
that no mention of Moscow prior to a.p. 1147 is to be fourul in 
the Kussian chronicles, and that ita importance for a eouaiderable 
apace of time after that date was veiy small, so that the author^ 
^thousand years ” must be set down as merely a rhetorical ilourish ; 
but the sUtement is in other respects correct Nor is he far wrong 
in asserting that *'aU that toe Kussian possesses of genuine 
idealism is here concentrated. At all times when a war with 
Turkey is in question, a readiness for self-sacrifice is shown in the 
masses which otherwise it is in vain to seek for.” And there- 
fore, while Russian interests have repeatedly been watched by 
heretics and infidels on the hanks of the Thames, the 8«3tne, or the 
Spree, diplomatic usage allows no one to bo invested with 
the representation of liiissia at the Bosphorus but a pro- 
fessor of the Greek Orthodox religion of the State.” I/ong 
before Moscow was founded, relations of the most intimate 
kind were kept up between the Varangian rulers of Kief and 
the Emperors of the East. From Byzantium Vladimir I. ob- 
tained the creed and the bride in whose favour ho discarded 
his pristine faith and his pievious consorts ; towards Byzantium 
his subjects, and those of his successors, long looked for a supply 
of light and culture, of luxuries, and of occlesiostical dignitaries. 
Towards t£e same holy city, holy although occupied by ** pagan 
Tartars,” the Moscow Tsars cost manv a look of longing aflectum, 
especially after the alliance of Ivan ill. with the nioett of the lust 
reigning Palmologus had blended their religious enthusiHsms with 1 
their political interests. At a later |)eriod Catharine II. looked ■ 
forward to restoring the cross to Santa Sophia, and droiuiit of 
transporting her capital to that grand ^ Serai-Spitze,* whotico 
the old palace of the Sultans in ita incomparable position 
looks down upon the Bosphorus”; while in our own days 
Nicholas fully expected to hurl the crescent from tho walls | 
of Tsargrsd,” ana set up a Grand-ducal Ounstautiue as ruler over | 
the city of Ounatantine the Great. The Crimotvn war dispolled, at 
least for a time, all dreams of consutii mating this end by ]orce,and i 
Russia found herself compelled to adopt a diilerent line of tactics. I 
Prince Lahanotr-Kostofslcy, General Iguatietf h predecessor at Con- I 
•taotinople, is described by our essayist as knowing well how, as | 
a gentleman, to maintain the dignity of Kiuisia outwardly ” ; hut i 
as Doing in no wise fitted for Ins positimi.” His successor was a 
diplomatist of a very diflereut ivpe. Fi*um the first day of his ap- 
pearance in otHco he displavocf that iinhiuindcd solf-contidence 
which ia wont to b) as ruinous to mediocre talent as it is in- 
dispensable in men of genius to the full display of their powers” ; 
ana ho noted with a proportionate vigour. During the Bulgariau 


and ho noted with a proportionate vigour. During the Bulgariau 
disorders of the voars 1 067 and 1 868, our author justly remarks, 

Uie Kussian £m missy at Uons tan tinople stood umvemilly under 
Che strongest suspicion of having Wm their originator, in- 
tellectually and materinlly,” ^V'Jlen the (-h'etan insurroction 
broke out, that Etiihoany proved more than ever “ the central 
and rallying point of the Greek oloiiumt " ; and General Xguatieff 
become iu a short time the most popular personage with all 
Orientals speaking the Gnwk language,” and his jMdicy seemiMl to 
open ** a now era of Kussian splendour and llussvau grandeur on 
the Bosphorus,” But when iu the autumn of 1 868 the Porte broke 
off all diplomarie relations with Greece, and the Greeks IooUlhI in 
vain to Uussia for the aid which they had been induced to expect, 
General IgnatiefTs popularity waned rapidly both in the 1'kist and 
at homo, and ** in the course of the year 1869 llio idea was just os 
Btrong of recalling the General from Constantinople as in 1868 
was the enthusiastic desire of making him (''haucellor of the 
Fortunately for him the IrAnCo-Uennan war led to 
the abrogation of the Treaty of Paris. ^ Russia at the beginning of 
the year 1871 held as powerful a position in the ns had ever 
been assigned to her since 1853,” and ** the Father of Lies, " as the 
Kussiau Ambossadeg was styled, was docoratod with a high 
order of merit, ad 4 reuiainod at Constantinople.” AftcT the 
Wth of AU Pacha iu 1871, when the Porte, which had 
hitherto ^ stood entirelv on the side of the Patriarchate in 
the Greek-Bulgwrian Ohurch question,” changed its policy, 1 
and ^‘henceforth exmreasly took the side of the Bulgarian etforts | 
at independence)” Genoml IgnatielF became om^e more *Uhe 
hero of the day, the man of the future.” But only for a moment. 
Bis polioy in favour of the Bulgarians drove tfie Qreoks into 
fknatScal natied against everything that bears the Kussian name,” 
and DOW “ the Grm journals speak of ‘ Moscow ’ only in the tono 
of the most paaaionAie animosity and hostility.” In the opinion 
of his by no means friendly critic, to the national zeal for <mc 
Slavonio race in the Balkan peninsula be has eacrittced foAowsliip 
with a body of clergy who dominate over the entire Christian life 
of the East”^has committed indeed one of those mistakes which 
aie so much worse than a crime. 

Snob, in a condensed form, is the essayist's sketch of the career 
at Geacw one which of course need not be accepted with- 

out thegrain of salt oustomaiy in similar cases. Possessed of that 
odfroimndenee with which be ensdita the General, our author never 
iMiiteles and never doubts s aH bis portraits of people whom 


he dIsQkes exUbll ^ mam hart liiM 

shadows. We have eriected from amoiig the 
peieons” whom be deseribea coe.of those whose jBeAh'dib 
Miliar to the Eng)lrit piAlic. mijcai^ era 'laft. Wlk 
known to the genemT raader, who probably caiee 1ml asodsfimp 
about the fortiinee of Count Pxoftmoff, the OoonAe 
Countess Antoinette Uudi^, or even “ The BrolhoBi wffirtln? 
M. Waluieif, however, may some day become famili a r to |mgiilli 
society, if it be true that, unless ail indications 
he will be Bniimowb successor in London.” Oouiit Pbtor 
l^huvoloff has lately figured in a not unimportant m a imer a mon g 
us, and the name oir Kince Gortschakoff is, of oouiee, a hduie^ 
hold word. The essays devoted to these three stateemen vriQ 
probably be read with interosti and ^ot Without edlfieatloilf 
out we' have not left ourselves space for more than a passing 
reference to their contents. In tne sulo^ums bestowed in the 
opening essay on the late Grand Duchees Helen cvenr one 
must coincide who is in any way acquainted with the nohb' lifo 
led, the good work accomplished, by that truly royal lady. 

'I'he chapter headed Authors and Joumaliste ” contidns a oonsi* 
deriible amount of information about the Kussian publieiits of the 


more espiK^ially about those of the editors of the uoUn and the 
Petemhu/y Kt efumge Juttmal, The “ Concluding Kemarks ” which 
occupy tlie Hnal chapter are shrewd and sensible, and the jmphecy 
with which it closes is one which is not unlikely to be IVdolleu. In 
our authors opmion ‘‘the first day of violent commotion will, 

.. 1 l.A t A . t. _ 


I having IuaI its influence over both the middle class and the 
peasantry, while “ irresistibly the independent apd unfettered 
I middle classes press, with all the intelligence of the army and 
■ the civil authorities, into the forogroimd of the scone.” 


IIlimEItD^S AMATEITRVS GREENHOUSE AND 
I CONSERVATORY.* 

M K. SHIRLKY ITIBBERD'S name wiU deserve to bo remem- 
bered fata for the boons he has confenvd upon flowei^ 
j lovers of limitocl income by his »ugg<»stive hints bow to make 
1 their homes happy thn^ugh the intelligent utilization of floral 
ri.*sourc‘es. The clerk or artisan's window-garden owes him not a 
little ; many a home is indebted to him for bright and inexpensive 
ideas about riwtic adornment ; and his latest oil’ering to the noricul- 
turul world is a liandy guide to the construction and mauiige- 
luent of plaut-housos,” furnishing systematic information on the 
greenhous*) dopartmeut of plant-house constmetion and plant cul- 
tivation as distinct from the stove, orchid 4 ious*j, or tn>pical-plAnt 
house. Th(^ value of this volume to nmatcurs of moderate memis 
and appliauccH cannot fail to be great, because its author, whilst 
alive to the n^quirements of more sumptuous structure, keeps 
their paiiiculur case well before his mind's eye. Wholly free 
fi*om torn bust ami vainglory, he never expatiates on the wonders 
of “ my gaiilcn,” but, writing for the largo iiuiu))t)r of renders who 
would Vaiu cdimish a few treasured plants under gloss during the 
inclement season, yet desire to do so consistently with economy 
and prudence, ho has put together a series of hints on greenhouses 
and conservatories, and the fittest tenants for them, which we do 
not ln«sitato to pnmounce more practical and practicable than 
those of his buUtior conlemtwirarhis. 

A cheerful guide is the best mail for a trying journey, and ae 
many dabblers iu floriculture will, iu poruBUig this work of Mr. 
llibbenrs, be romindiHl of past stumbling-blocks and qn^- 
mires, it will be no nmall gain to them to start ^resh with 
one w'ho mulies the best of sueh appliaiu^a as lie in his way, and 
does not despise simple expedients. For instance, if tlm only 
site that can be found is in a low and swampy position, ha 
will not bid the amateur n^nounce tiie ide.*i of a greenhousa 
altogether, on the ground that the only place for the furnace wiU 
then be in the water. For such a site he would recommend 
Mtisgrave's slow-combUstion stove, which is a Stove simply, and 
not a boiler, and, whilst extremely moderate in price, is 
only tiling of the kind which can safely be placed withhi the 
plant-houso. In the roughest and most useful house Mr, Hthb^ 
ever had, one which diil for many stove-plants and many far teas 
delicate speciiueus, this Musgrave stove was found to afford sufliciesnt 
heat where, owing to the water iu the soil, it was impossible to^ 
sufficient depth to make a proper stoke-hole for a furnace, 

^the tame-spirited florist might say in his heart that, because cameV 
ias do not core for as much light and air as heaths, and gmimtums 
want more w^armth than either, and because he cannot attord hslf- 
a-doieo houses, he would givo up the idea ct j^nt-hdiises dto- 
getber, or only go in for some one o1a» of plants* NiPl 9f> Mr. 
Ilibbexd. Fur a plant asylum open to divers classes he coinmeiids 
a ^‘wi^-huilt siian-roofed house with bifok sides, loW roof, ample 
vcntiktbn, ana a sutfioiemt service of ^hot-water pipes,” and be 
AssuNeius that in such a house “ a yety n d iw aelte i ieow emo m btega 
of plants, including some that properly tedong to iha stove, mji^ 
be grown V one who has aoquim a little eipsriooos. Nt^, 

* Tht Amattur*g Grwalesw and OmaePoaiifrgn By Hltfliord. 

lllustrstedT with Coloured Platieo and Wood liemfimj Omoai- 

bridge ft fiewi. 1873. 


liSjB,i ?#lj^^ ^^>W-*>wupd%pb>i^ fOM In 

nna io diijpoMd ta niln tli 9 liest of ^rikniooniwto band 
K i$ iAfmi^ to km what ^ Idaal ahouk be } and thk, we 
MtbffiV k one goodi taaaHroo(ladboiiae« numin^aortband aoutb in a 
c^te aOBiqr 4^ ^ ** km aa the pern will allow. A lam 
nodjofakecnidnoaikemm Then the roof should 

be ealow aa niigr bei fbr toe neam the plants aie to the nlass the 
better; aod in a tumon between wood and iron rafters. tAe latter^ 
though demr.sbdold be mieired as nvuff more light^whlebin many 
eases, eqpeekuly k oarelmiate^is li£ to the plants. Aatoheatiiiff, 
whm k eas^ tA a large house thanasmall one» the fluesystemla 
supmded ter hot water, both on aooonnt of the room oociwied hj 
ilm fkesp aud their liability to crack, and so to poison sad destroy 
the Fov the hot^water mtem saodle-boiler— either 

€be wt mddla or the double Z aaddl^is the best working 
bolte^ th0U|^ doubtlea the upright tubular gives more power, 
if at the cost of much more fuel. One oontirwanoy m the 
ease of boSlen as well ss flues is their occasional ouniting; but 


m 
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any part, that part 
boainesB, instead of breaking down, proceeds without interraption^ 
Hie setting of pipes only needs akukd workmen, well impressed 
with the necessity of a continuous, though gradual, rise flom the 
levdl of tha boiler to the level of the pipe's extreme distance fVom 
it, and of an escape of air throu^ a rei^-like pipe at the highest 
point. The jj^neating system may in towns, and with skilful 
management, oe an economy over the hot-water system ; but from 
what we read it is a tickUsn business, and it is obviously limited 
to houses near to, or having their own, gasometers. Mr. Hibberd 
does not notice the newest mode of heating pknt-honses — Cowan's 
patent for heating them with the aid of a limekiln. This is of 
more interest to hurge than to small proprietors. The cheapening of 
coal would bo little gain if we had not where to dispose of our 
Ume ; so that with remrd to this patent we must endorse the sound 
words of the editor of the Gardmi : — For a large place whore lime 
can he consumed, with coal at its present pri^, no diiubt it is a 
great success.*' 

To recur for a moment to the difTeronce between the span-roof and 
the !aan-to bouse, it is clearly brought out in these pugcMi that the 
latter can never be more than a cool greenhouse, though the 
Paxtonian span-roof may be heated to tlie pitch of a stove ** by 
drivinff the mre a little.*’ *The Paxtonian is perhaps the best of the 
portable houm, dear of course to the hearts of come-and-go 
tenants. The travels of one of these surpass in interest the loco- 
motive powers which have.been found at a pinch in a coirngaUtd 
iron school. Mr. Hibbord gives us the ground-plan and sections of a 
portable house twelve feet long by eight wide, with side lights live 
feet high from the base, and roof ridge eight feet from the floor. 
Thk a correspondent of his removed Mily sixty miles by rail : — 

We put throe epokess under the hsMn of (he Iioiun) on eorh aide, six ap(»ke« 
in all, and two men to each it|)oka carried it tu the railway truck, and 
thence to Its new slli\ in perfect safety aiiU without driving m nnit The 
house and iwalvo doauu plants were carried in perfect safety a distance of 
•ixty miles on the Kortli-ikstem fiuUway for 25s. > 

We have no doubt that novices will And much useful 
learning in the chapter headed ** The Amateur at Work,’* 
but it k unnecessaty to retail it at secondhand. More to 
our purpose is a ffbnce at the groonhoase herbaceous ulants, 
with winch the autnor would flU nouses of low pitch or bric;k 
pita impervious to frost, to bloom their one season, and after 
that to be replaced by otoers. ** The esscnco of success in this 
departmeat cootlsU in a fresh stock of plants every year.’* 
Tw aectlon ineUidea annuals snd perennials, many of them 
hardy, all cnpable of inernm by dimion, offwt., or Mwd 
Mwn. Among these m wmal Tweties of outdoor fiivouritcs, 
cihoido Mtem of dbtioct chmotev and dwarf pre^rtious, 
in note; the Spinea Japoniea, before ite outdoor time, in 
ita Deauiifhl qwing nowtn, and nndcr ita less known name of 
Aatilbe; balaama, diolytraa, hyadnths, with divers kinds of lily 
and ins. of the indoor enltare of bulbs, we are informed 

that moat of them, though needing test, cannot endura coddling. 
Uundieds and thoosands die aanna^ from too gnat nearness to 
theheating-etose, whamasjif dried off gTadmdly.balbs so preserved 
■wbuld flower with doable the rtras^ of othera wint^ in a 
high temperature. Among the liHea dted in this is on 

Anstmlian ^kst with ih^ Mange flowen, Bbiidfarthia 
Cimninghaml, kee|dng green « the vemr, and tha Amarlenn Oalo- 
diMtns, witt latgn «ute floowa Uotehnd with aolonre, which. 
Sb tha odtar, need not be dMed eft Ih* dfaecttone for 
gMWing tbeea m the eame as ^ foia a^ Spataxie, and (idea 
eMe^apa bnlba, Hyp(^ a^ A heatatifol Gm hfo, 

d^kwl Senkostylis comoea, mtradaosd m Iter years tAsap by 
^ tflstfivt BMAhooss, k hanly mnigh to ba pkniad inm ioiiiw 
nrktf bordtf ; and if potted and housed in flepteniber, 

of rcarkt flowm kte Ooteh«r 19 to Ohriateiiie 
AMhor grand section of Irids, tmbid 


Mhithe IxktiM TMkuk aUMttiy WtriMtedteitordlikm te 
wj]iter,io tite1kk«iid6M^^ tho Ohanted iiihsidk te 
tib adeetiott of wr. Bihb^ eote^ 

awsd, woUht^^ b^aa the soA hnd ttsd^va 

flue spuna of bloom. aiwa, kotigaof mem 

and when sijioh is thaoess yon OMmot draw ity tib mtaMii with , 
paper caps. Though it k a vmte of time to pdi hyedath 
bulb flur a seoond; ssaooni it it jest aa w«& to pknt tiiMa 
out in ahrubbery or garden hedge without hrbWflg the looted 
m which case they surpriae vol when halfdbigoteeiL with Ifask 
wokiome garianda of bright and fragmnt flowers. UAQOr the Sana 
head of herbaceous gmnhouiMi pkuts am pbaod tha kaiilkr 
otnenurias and primulas, and the varieties of the lUy, a& of which 
latter class love sunshine, and sufCsr from the misapMoheoaion that 
they are better for ehada. To os the ouriueity oi tha ohimter k 
the recipe for transfoiming the mignoiietto from sn annual into a 
porenniti of giant dimeniions. Out Uie flowers •• fbt as thty 
come, and never allow a einglu seed-pod to form. The prooesa may 
be assisted by increased root room and liquid manure; andm 
details of raisiiw fine bushes of mignonette in the thirty-* 
two siie pots, so well ss of tree-v^nonette and nyiamidal 
mignonette growing may be found in pp. 94-6, witn an en* 
graving of a specimen bush that cannot Ml to set adven* 
tnrous amateurs upon the experiment. In a chapter on tha 
ffreenhoose culture of the chrysanthemum, the engravings of 
“specimen oonve.t Pompon chrysanthemums*' and “ ap scunsn 
pyrm^ds ’* disclose shapes and developments imdreamed of by moat 
country gardeners, and yet perfectly attainable with dud heed to 
tho durections for traming those choice sorts into mushroom, 
standard, and pyramid forma. 

With the herbaceous inmates of tho greenhouse may be associated 
soit-wooded plants, which are raised from outtinga, or less eom« 
monly from setnl. They require for the most part the same ooadi* 
tions. Two important members of this large class, the pelarRonium 
and the fuchsia, are treated of in separate chapters ; but amidst the 
genend mass occur the calceolaria, petunia, and \ orbena. Nor must we 
omit tho easily nurtured Deutsia, one variety of which, D, graolUs, 
funiisbea a lovely display of elegant white flowers in earW spring, 
and the odorous heliotrope, which, more susceptible of frost thim 
geranium or verbena, may be cherished in a cool house into a 
flourishing pot plant, and in the lairder of a warm conservatory into 
a flue flowering wall or trellis plant Tlie monhoiiso culture of 
violets is reemumonded in the same chapter. To gtd a supply of the 
Hussian and Neapolitan sorU, lift tho plants in October, and put 
them in frames on a gentle hotbed of leaves, keeping tho lights off 
till there is a chance of frost, and watering them steadily when it 
can bo done safely. “ A plantation fur the purpose should be 
made every April, by putting out young rootinl runners in beds of 
rick sandy loam with which charrings from tho smuther-hoap have 
been mixed.’* The g^oohouse sorts, V. arborea, and V. hedor- 
acea should be grown in rich sandy soil, and, after flowering, put 
out of doors in tho shade till HeptemW. Planted out in April 
and potted up in 8eptem1>er, the double Kussinn violets make 
Wutiful pot plants for tho consvrvatery. 

Although it is impossible oven to glance at the diverse soctions 
of greenhouse plants which wo have left iinnoticod'— hard-woodeil, 
hard-leaved plants, climWrs, succulent plants, urchids, andpitchor- 
planis, &c— -or oven at the chief meiulstrs of each section, it Is 
quite safe to promise the reader that his labour will not be lost if 
be devotes duiiborato attention to them. If wo have a kult to 
And, it is that iu tho cnikf of the less common plants— in tho 
hard-wooil chapter— and in tho descriptions of the Tlabrotbamnua, 
lleWUnium, Krylhrina, Oomnholobmiii. &c.— the author is a 
little too brief and vague, and credits tlio reader with too much 
ocipuuutance with each subject’s hue and Imbit. Yet who would 
quarrel with this, while to all our prime old favourites ho gives 
such intimate and cateful attention P Nothing (^n be tenderer than 
his pleading for light, air, and coolness for the heath and the 
epacris, whose greatest ft>es tiro darkness, damp, and artifleial heat, 
or his solicitude about tho judicious use of the knife, and the for- 
bcnniniie of tho linger, which by nipping or slopping mteht pnyveut 
a pyramid of bloom. Nor, though aware thul CHmellias like on 
“ old. dark, and somewhat dirty house,’* and aio in their natW# 
woods predisposed to shads, does ho acquiesce in the slovenly 
mode of modifying tho sunlight, but sugg(5sts divers modes of 
artifleial shading as well as of other antid(ites to tlie drought and 
thirst which are most inimical to camolHoa and axiile/u*. 'Hie 
shedding of buds, which often daunls tho inexperienced (wimellia- 
grower, is often the result of letting thorn first get tlusl^dry, 
and then have the relief of water too late. As mltfht bo ex- 
pected of such a veteran, Mr. Ilibbtjrd conveys his information 
pleasantly and groceftilly, sometimes index'd with a little pl^ul 
irony ; as whore ho says of orange and Icinoii tre^si raised from 
seed by lady gardenars, tliat the wonder is, not that they don't bear, 
but tliHt tho seeds germinate, and tlie pbrnls live at all;— 

They ore gcnsrolly potted in block mud, W down in the pots, ss If mud 
were i scarce articfc } they ore wsuayd and ventilated jwridei^ ratto 
thin by system, and tbrir tcimdty of life affords a drikhtfid proof of tbs 
accommrjdating sj^rit of tho cKrua tribe, which have thU ifood quality at 
least, that they love life too weU to bo ssaily pushed out of It. 

Let us hope that our florScultural lady roadert will not resent this 
oondope it for the 'seka of the solid worth of the 
its coloured plates and wood-cuts. 


CTTO OliSU.'* whdie perionsfitif cli^roSiig'*---th«t ^ flb 

wSm tad ta«i»(mvtr«r hi. wwrk anlttaCtardHktaMi^ 

ISr.My^«n^tata ... ' : 

nkirktbAmnvter-batid. Ileniw. tlioiigb w ciui Mikii toI» 3ttt«r’ . w tlw alolpteit , kind-^mCTly tl w (waywigi^p^^ 

w<»k !n (Kminansou with thto former, we cttnoot pnriee it miceo* Oi^ Wehortree lwtwe«n mte ana pae^, mm mftpMK 
dithmally. The diayactew want moie movement, moie lilfe- ^ ^"®y ^ hajiin^ will. Chi lius fiwl a^nm^oMrwW 

likoncwB. Hier are of the labellad kind, ntlmthan of thoae which thoAncotfiat Montfpiiai be ia ht^niwii^ly 
exprem them»eivp« by ^^^rowth snd im)lutfon 5 and we m bidden to iMwever, ha saya to bimtialf he oiuv 

bcnieTe them to he so and eo, ratW tlmn foreM to recoimi»^ them P'*'**^? admiiiitton, not lore of that bumMkg atm aattni^irmpm 
as theattthor intended wo sboaid tee them by the tmth and nvid- naturaUy leada on to marnage. Hence, yfbm btaW^ 

notB of bis nortraituro. Thia want of ^vitaKtT it fHow Temarhable ^ GWftoo, ha rofnaae hpr ; ,i»t so mwm wjm 

in Oaciif Welwtiee, the hor^ than in any other neraonage of the Kiigliahmaii'a disHke to haye bia wife «ch«aan fer b«ai^ •»,, jl|^ 
drama, . aavo imrhaps Irma JOatihort, We aie to rnidewtand that ^ ^ ^ And thourfi the newa whiflii he feaa 

Oaoar la, theoreticaHy, oflaentially nmacmiine and trustworthy ; a ^«y comjilicatioiin m Urn And 

yoonff man of honest principlea and honoorable cemdaet; hut we J«peciaUy in the hank of which ho la a. sleopdng mln^ woitt 
lindhim in practice more weak and wavering than the feeblest been rsaathi aoAcmtrt wlw ha aboM daeUaae • mpesai 

woman, dWionoorably impulaive, dishoneatly repentant, cowardly h» atMuimeo and 4Woari[(7, yei/ff Jbaa^O 

aa well as laab, and acting liica a fbol abadlng otf into a villam to influence on hfe daowiw. If 1 eumbta my M U mtf fes 
the “two ghrla" who make the story, loading us in doubt nava-^' mpidly. it w tn», but 1 tbush not uwwiw^^ 
whefther most to despise or condemn him. Ho is in love with hind of love for Afisa Aucott wiAoiit wbfek lela^'nai 

Oediy Aucott, she also with him, but he aUows himself to dare to say that I could bti more than a finend to hwS* 
bo irwopf away by a mere physical attmetjon so far aa to make ^ ^ 

paamoimte love^ to Imia hlaubeft, which he confimiH by If Uw relatians bcta'con the mcxas wore freed from mine dataiPtetlfe reslria* 
an oner of niamnge, though she would have been well enough which tr‘nd to pen up i>«opic*(i sonUtM }^d pen up a iBivsk ot riiespi I ‘ 

content wlrii freer tif^. His {laieiion, bowovur, sotin passes — sooner, tUumld tnow that I fif^l tuwnrdu li»r tfw ihi.Nt nunli^ frieiufehip 1 aaniMmg 
we fancy, than is quite natural; and a fertnight^s absonce jn very much like iiifa^im,caui*«Hl bv I know iwt haw n«wh floodnssa, sneili** 
England, where his mother dies, is sullicieirt U> chiU the ardour bfightnew, iq h«r c^arac tor. 111 her and m her feiie. 

wh&h only so short a time ago nothing iM than marriago would To which Mr. Boddingly Aucott main's onirwer;— “What more 
Bariafy. Add to tho sobering olfects of this death the uneviwroted would you feel P*’ being “ really suificiimtly French to cOnsidertlrie 
nresence of Cecily, and wo have odr fickle hero toni from the now declaration to oxpn'ss mow thiui all that could bo noedad Wais» 
love and once more traiisrenrod te the old, while in honanr boimd marriage. ” The negotiation, howevw, comes to nothing, dnd Wei ver- 
to both. tree goes back to> Knghind and hie rum, and soon fer^i^ even the 

♦No dne can claim essential manlinoss fpr a who knows his ** cordial friendship ” with w»hit*h Cecily Aucott had inspired him^ 
own mind so little as Csohr Wolveriree knows his, and who is nnd which ho hud not wished to confound with low. Presently 
»o easily improa^ed by his transient fancy and fugitive pa%>ioii8. daughter drift over to Euglund, and .then Welvertreo, 

Tlie very ossence of manliness of nature is to have a clear vision partly incited thereto by a shadowy kind of jealousy, makes it 
and n determined will , and ail those creatures who, ns the Atumi- clear to hiniHidf that he doi's lo\o Cecily, and that in the flica 
cans call it, “ slop about,” now taking one shape and now another, “f the cirrumstimcfts in which they nil find f hemscK'es— he a ve^ 
now yialdiog to one impulse and now madly devoUsl to another, peer man of letters, and she negotiated lor by her fiithorwitfa M. 
thougii they may be interesting —which is doubtful — ore certainly Edouard do Ikinvillc — ^he must fonr»*t h»*r at any ctist. He talma 
not manly. It is unlortuiiate when tlie hero fails bo tiniiiistnlcahly the way of forgetting her wcording to the old plan of one naH 
as Oscar Welvfirtroo ; for the whole book gets a leoble and coni used Imockiiig out another, and the second nail \» Infaa Flanbert. 
cluwoi'ter, and everything else Hulfers by contact. Or periiaps it imm Fbubert is nu ac'tn'ss, poor, pa^^-iionute, a good girl on 
would be more correct to syv ilmt the same wiiut of clear drav^ing tlie whole, though she did once drift into tho deep waters snd 
and solid treatment which has made a muddle oiu* person herself from star-, .1! ion hy selling nuw than her chairs and 

also H muddle of another. Thus Heddingly Aucott, ’s iathtT, tables, yiie mid Oscfir fall in love witii each other, but her love is 
18 no more diMtinctly diawii tlian Iuh dt sired soii-iu-law He ih the more and, we nav also add, tho more flerce. Bhe 

meant to^>e individual enough. A pin lo8<iphie freethinker, devoted ^oiild have beloTm>d to him on any tenuB; be, oUivious of 
to music, Dotterv, and his ilaughter, kind if arbitrary^ liberal if (Jeoilv, and of worldly wisdom as well, proptiscs marriago, and 
crotchety, ho is less than ho is descnbo«l to be. His chief actioiiB it. IIib mother’s deith callH him to Enghuni, and breaks 

am, tho one to propos^^ his daughter (hicily us a with to >oung ^ foBcination wliicli Ind very little to do with tho Imagituirioa 


wolvoilree wUeii no believes ituit v> elvertreenab motiey , Uieotlior 
to toll Oecily that bIki ih Ut many a certain M. IMouard dcBuiiville 
after Osoar, who refused her when she wns ollerod to him, is ruined, 
and when the two young peojile have mot so often that f Iscar ro- 
ponts his former toiiuueiation,and her lovo, wldch grow to a certain 
height at liret Htartiug, hns had tiiuo to develop still funlior. 
lieyond this, i(,’ we add tluit h« is orpiiiucjilly diseasi’d ami fon -.oes 
death with luiliuucss, and is Uki'ii ill after dinner at his club, wo 
BOO but Uttio or nothing nl Ihxldingly Aucott in aclnm , which is 
a pity, ns he might hive been mude of grevt value in the picture, 
and ono of tho chief actois in tho drama. The chnmctei os m- 
tended would hato been a clevoraud subtle study , but, as lU'tualty 
presented to us, it ib loss oUWtivo than disappointing. 

The flrst sketidi ol (’ocily is oliamiing, and gives us hope <3 of a 
real herouuft, frosh and livin;^. \ giil who la ** hoaltliily upright, 
healthily stout,” witJi wnets winch ware strong rather than 
aleodor,” and “ liiuids w bloh wuro ustdiil rutlior than deiicato, woll 
covered with rosy^white tloHli, now browned and freshened by him 
and sea,*’ strikes a lino hnu note at the bugioniug ; and' when we 
road Jhrther, and come to hor iiinoaont trust m a stranger, 
and her woiuooly capability iu tho matter of tho omolottc, wo 
naturally believ^e that she will loumin flesh and blood all through, 
and not vanish into vapour as is Uh\ much tho custom with young 
ladies in novels. But we are bound to a^lmit that she docs not 
foltil the fqfr proniiso of her bttgimuiig, and that she does run 
into sand nke^ too many of her kimi Tho strong life ikdee 
out of her, and she becoimes 0101*0 and more of a mere puppet, a 
muriuaette made of pa^toboard and dancovl by atringe. rilie rotalna 
no distinotiveuess tu tone or sp^h, no individuality of action i 
but tolki and thuika as Oteaxy as Irma, as Boddingly all talk and 
think ^ and Anally sho puly passes acrcas theStago as a well* 
lo<^mg super '* who does duty lor the erimo donnn. The solo bit 
of kept by her isher lovo fbr au«f trust in Osoar, who, how« 

r ever, ill maMurvee uithar. We are sorry that she docs not remain 
dfetinat to the end. sihe begins so well and makes such a nrsttiy 
idctma on the ramparte of Montmulh— her girlish love tor tb» han^ 

^ aomajtoung iu thatsweet stage ^ “ the oraange without 

ntfl »ong saya^is so tenderly indicated, and her^ 


* 7k» tTirfr* Bv mderick Wmlrnksa Autliar of * 1 Saspt Gold 


but much with tho Bciii«e»,nnd a chAra.e meeting with Oecify bringa 
back that veering and inconstant thing which does duty for t£s 
hero’s heart to tlio old point of attraction. He goes to Hum - 
to tell hertliat all is over between them, when he is^striokeii with 
brain fcvinr in her rt^>m ; imd the actress, to make sum of 
quoBtionablo prize she lias won, keeps him dnr^ ^his illness, boya 
a wedding-ring, and gives herself out as his wife. And now 
comes what seoms to uB tho utterly hsM> and ixuloftmsSble part of 
tiiu story. Aft ()»car rocovci***, no ftt»nao of gratitude or tjenaenmas 
iiosseftftOH him for the woman to whoso care he owes his life ; nothhig 
out tho irritation of feeling himself m her pew^r soad Of Mijtllljg 
her always almiit him. Ho tnkeft advantage Of her^ absotum^nife 
day to run awin^, like a coward slave u ho to afraid te feoe hfe 
ninstor. And hniia in despair flingB herself Hito the rivur;>dfM 
w Inch ho quite tranquilly marries Cecily, and, boeause he makes B 
“ clean brodst ” of it, thinks ho has done all that duty to the Ihdittv 
ami honour to the dead demand. Yot tho author otm taft ofw 
hero^ nianliiiesB, and And excuses for nn action whkn had iiotihiA|| 
in it but cowardice, seltiHhDc*»fl, and ingratitude. 

Of tho manner of this story wo would say that, better writoSL ^ 
than A Chid liwy, it kill is not wellwrlt^. It fe | pqn<w ^ 
tonousin its short antuboiical sentences, and the « 

api^ exactly like etch other, and aU cxac% m t]|a ^ 

writes. Also there are too many italics. No sehocilyirl uverheoNiii 
hor most gushing loiter much inufe heavily than Jttr, Wedtotne baa 
scored the manusenpi of his novel ; and the reverb ioMSilbsoa * ^ 
as to where to ley tho emphasis, and how to dUsringeiib betwami 4 
the i^nouas, is accounted as nought 'VThh all fhess isrii^ 
dfawbaelo^ however, thmubipok is sn advance 'on tiiaasr8ar woii^l j:' 
and so fer Mr. Wedmore may be oonmtidatcd. * “ 

great deal to hMum yuc before bo jaako 
SUCCOR apA be has eome feults to avoid whieb «| 
his hlghsifmbrito. He has alsu to Icani the exact 
povvembettaf tbanheseemstokiiowit now; andtoa 
which d€n|fi^ fee their interest eli sabtlo 
rnialms, mafeUbtr o( whieb fe hi^ xeyat 
sneoessfuL 
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SPAIX. ^ 

8|»iaiiBl^ IfixriBtorB in tboir odclrosB to tbo nation 
JL titety diBoountonanco tba convocation of a Con* 
'atittiimi Oortba. It was fprmcrlyihongbt that new Constu 
tuHoiili wbro only /oqnireil at oonaider^lo intorvals, tbopgb 
tibbre are some ^icatioua that the English Parlioxnout, 
which pofisoBBOS full oonstitncnt powers, will be asked to 
lp(M)|>en at an early date the sbitJoniont which purported 
adran years a^o to cki durable, if not final. In Spain o\eiy 
mrty which finds itself terapomrily in power enacts a now 
cionBtitation in the futife nope of perpetuating its own 
supreinacy. Uqiversal sufTrano and Vo^ 1^7 have in 
that oduntry placed the control of the elections entirely in 
the hands of the Oovemment for the time befinn. Within 
two years the Liberal Union under Saoabta, the Progressist 
when ZoKBiLLA was Minister, and the Fedeml lie- 
Illl^C administered by FiuunruAS, have successively obtained 
oraNljlll^ing mtyorities. If Castllar bad cnioyod an 
c^portnllll^ of appealing to the constituency, be would 
have been snpporm by a vote os unanimous as that which 
would at this moment approve the onterprise of Pay (A and 
the adminktraCion of Sebranq. It is known that one of the 
oamNls of quarrel btitween tho Cnnioual Hepubheans and 
Gastelab was his intention of filling up the numerous 
vacancies in the Cories with tho more eminent mombers of 
the different Conservative parties. Although Pai Imtueniary 
goverumont has never been acclimatised in Spam, the pre- 
sent Ministers, if they retain power, will sooner or later 
Bununon a Cortes for the purpose of rendering tlinr own 
authority ostensibly legal ; but there w'lll not be tho smallest 
reason for making such an Assembly Constituent unless 
they have the unexpected courage and good sengo to re- 
verse m^uy foolish and mischievous principles of former | 
conatitntional legislation, and especially to rcHtrict the: 
soffriige. It is perhajBr on the whole well^ that no | 
%anish Qovemmeni takes any notice of constitutional 
prohibtticns which interiero with its freedom of action, 
ihb Ccries of 1S69 carefully piovided that the so-called 
gtt^anteCs of personal liberty^ and of the firoedoiu of the 
IMsapthoiild not be in any drcunistances suspended. Since 
tMt time ttiero have been three or four suspenmons, of 
whidh tly lateBt wios decreed iaat week by the present 
idwvemmfl&t. It is impoarible to apply Habeas Corpus Acts 
to a oonntry in Which the commander of tbo garrison of 
the Oi^dM proceeds on his dismissal to raise the rebel flag 
in a fbrtifiea seaport. Hot a year ago a Spanish Mmis^r 
AUnoiuiGed that he would never oonsent to employ fo^ 
Aniiist who held his own political creed. Ifhen 

afi'tiie oodimoviplBoeB at right and wrong are dispnt^ or 
reveme^y Mher^ of ibowbt and speech ceases to be either 
noariUe or deaauhto> Irsbdozu pi tiie muss is an absurdity 
' newri|ittp^ writers openly preach nMlton, mutiny, 
and Harder. Hf the mditai/ rulo whii#M# prevails m 
Apam m cdycsdionablk k k both the 

lantorBl oonaaquOfme ana the remedy of the 

prOchnaatton of the ;iMend|le|^ndfl^ te Which none hat 
iilwidaticnMtfx imattffilma wmwiae^ to atiheiW^ 
ifhe late ^ktsstimont kpm^enii^ to the cra^ 
the da^jawn sntoese itbm I1M fantontldhiad.hy ^^ 
tlphttinglm ^ffntq^tow^oifankedlto 
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probably have negotiated with him and lus collosguea of the 
Junta on equal terms. Tho knowletlgethat tho sTego would 
be prosecuted in oarnost naturally conviucefl tho reliels of 
the impoAsibility of further rosif>iauoe. Although a more 
criminal entciqiribo than tho deolaratioa of the indepen. 
dona) of Murci^ has seldom been undortakon, the in* 
surgents, by the long continuance of tho conh^st, might 
have thought tliiit they had acquired the rights adiloh 
bedong to belligeronts. The Ooveriinlofit has never 
been able to assert supremn^'v at soo, and for tovoral 
months the opt^mtions of the hesiogerH on tlit^ land 
side were coufiuod tp a blockade Internal order 
to have Ik^cn tolerably mainlaitiod in Carthl»na^^^ 
nor have tho leiulors bt^n accused of attacks 
or pToporty A distlui^tion might perhiips fiiirly hato 
maua between the treasuniiblu conduct of civlliauit^aiid 
tho violation of military duty by CoNiitiiHAS and ol^er 
officers. On tho other iiand, tho rtHJont disturlianccs at 
Barcelona and other places funiishcd an additional ronsoii 
for iit'aiinp thd rebel leatlcrs at Cartlmgona with severity* 
Tho end of tho struggle in not the leant surprising part of 
the transai^tion. The rebel leaders and tho convicts whom 
they hiwl armed gave iho most couclusivo answer to tho 
demands of uucomlitioiinl surrender by lighting tiicir way 
out to sea through the blockading squadron, and by Anally 
osrapiug to a Fitmch port in Algeria. Tho Pronch sutbo. 
nties will probably at once dchvi*!* tho Nwnauria to iho 
Spanish Government ; and it may bo hopinl that tlm 
Spanish navy will nt some time imiver its nqiiitation 
for cffickncy and loyalty. Now that the Cantonal iusiimie- 
tjon has been suppt cased, Spukano will bo at hlxirty to con- 
ceiiirato hw iftorts on the termination of the civil war in 
the North, It is already announced that soino of tbo^bo- 
sieging army of Oiirthngcna has man*hcd to Viflcucia to 
o])crate against iho Curbs ts 

Tbo late ovontH at Madrid must have beem uo Ions uu^ 
wclooxno to tho Carbsts ibafi to tbo more lurlmlent soetiou 
of the iUpuhlican party. Tbo Conservatives of Spain have 
never dunng an entire generation shown any leaniig to tho 
fallen dyimsty. In France the supporters of Constitutional 
Monarchy not long since thought it neccHsaiy to recogniEo 
the pretensions of the logitimato heir. The OrhiaritstB of 
Spam have long since finally broken with the family 
of the absolutist rretendcr. In both couti tries poliiiciatm 
have great difficulty in forming a just OBtiuiate of the 
influence of the clergy ; nor is it certain tlist the 
Spanish Legitinusts enjoy, an iti France, the cx(*lusivo 
fiivour of the Holy See. Tho late Qi eab was almost as 
strongly devoted to her coofcss^irs and her miraciilouM 
niuiBaB to more secular favourites ; and only a year or tuo 
before her dethruncnient she n^ceived from the the 
highest compliment which the Church bcAtoas on puiufii 
pnneesses. l^e statesmen who held office duijtig her 
reign may perhaps have muintaiocd relations with iho 
Oatbolic bu rarc^ ; and if they satisfy tlie Pock iha^ 
they can render cflc^ivo scrviqe to hk cause, ho nmy pnifer 
th^ support to the devotion of the legitimate PretefideTk 
It is remarkable that CAsrsua himself liad recxmtigr ihoaglih 
it worth while to make overtures of rtooncilktm, tMlnk 
dergy. He filled no some bishoprics which had M!aa»d 
vacant rinoe the fiift of the QuESiir and he atlowe^^lifi 
Bpmikh prelates who have raked to the i!|mk of 
Oardina] the use of the Pakce of the Embaaqr at Borne for 
A — ^ attendant on their installaiiofi* Caslsi^ar 
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won^ld justify the rqjoction of aid which might be afforded 
from any quarter to tiio task of mainiaiuing or restoring 
order. An aiUanco of tho present Qovemment with the 
clergy would be natural and easy. 

The suppression of the Cantonal rebellion will enable the 
Government tq dispose of a large military force ; and 
possibly Skruatio may think it desirable to assume in person 
the command of tho army. In tho autumn of 1872 ho pro- 
cured tho submission of theCarlisis by a display of superior 
force, and also hv conceding to them extraordinainly 
favourable terms. The partial fidvautages which they have 
obtivined since the renewal of tho war may be in great 
moasure attributed to tho general disorganization which 
followed the establishmerit of tho liepablic. The i'rctonder 
profited first by tho general prejudice against a foreign 
King, and nflerwards by the nietMted unpopularity of tho 
dominant Bcpublicau faction. The pre^sent Government, 
though it lias not sprung from any formal pn^ccss of 
election, ropresfiTits the national fco|i[ng and opinion 
more nearly than tho Into Cortes or their MiniHlerial 
nominees. It apfiears that in ilio cour.^o of the winter j 
tho fortune of war has beou almost ejjuiilly balamvd. | 
with |>orhapB some lulvantcgo to the Carlists. According 
to the latest accounts, tho Cariist forces had occupied 
Atrong positions near llilbao, but it was thought that 
•in eonsequence of the inferiority of their artilleiy, they 
could nr>t hold the ioivn, even if it were evacuated by the 
Ooveimmont troop.s. iMoi;n).^J-:s or his Huccessor will pro- 
bably bo directed to avoid any decisive coi^fliet until he 
can bo largely reinforced. It is scarcely possible that tho 
Carlists should keep the field if tho strength of tha army 
of the Government is doubled. Tho artillery, which hna 
l>eeu almost anuihilatcH;! by factious inti*igue$ inuring tho 
nduiiniHlMition of Zorru.ka, has now been rcrttOKHl to 
eflSeioiioy by tho return uf tho officers who had re.signed 
their commissions. A deputation of their body presented 
an address of thanks to CASTisr.An on tho eve of tho change 
of (jovernmr3ni, Tlie present Ministers have dismissed the 
mutinous adventurer General IIiualoo, whoso appointment 
tp command the aiiillory had been justly rcneut (4 as an 
insult. Tho first want of Spain is internal pi^aco, of which* 
tho atbiinmont may perhaps not bo distant. Order, 
national solvonoy, and prosperity will perhaps follow in 
their turn, if only a few years aro allowed to pa.ss without 
a revolution and without the nsscnibling of a Constituent 
Cortes ; and it would seem that this is thi' view which is 
taken by tho now Ministry. 'J’liey speak of the Ponsti* 
tntion of 1869 as a model formed of wax or soujplay^ 
which— wdth tho omission of tho Monarchy nft a metmKtail 
— is to bo “oast in imporiii^blo , bronze by tho.uidf w the 
“ strong mould and hard chisel of tho llictatoriiVp ; oud 
it is clearly intended that r. no Cortes shall • bo onllcd 
until the Government has roshjrod order to ite own satis- 
faction. 



THF. NEWCASTTJC CONTEST. 

rilHB return of Mr. Cowkn by a majority of n thousand 
X votes shows that extreme Lil>envl opinions still hold 
their command of some of tbe.great Northern constitueucies. 
At tho last general election tho Conservative candidnle, Mr. 
Hamond, who* has boon the Conservative candidate on this 
occasion also, polled only 2,735 votes against 6,674 givoii 
to tho lower of tho two Liberal candidates. On Wednes- 
day 6,353 votera polled for .Mr, JIamond, and this might 
soom to show a very great incroas© in tho Conservative 
foolings of tlieoonstitiicuuy. lint the election of 1868 did 
not indicate the real strength of the parties. When in 
1847 an election was hold immediately after tlio ropeal of 
tho Coni Laws, the Conscrvafcivo candidate was only beaten 
by 300 votes. There was no contest for several years after- 
wards, but in 1859 a Conservative candidate started atid 
was beaten by veiy nearly t^o same number of votes by 
wdiioh Mr. Hamond has been defeated now. In. r868 
Mr. Hamond, althongh a Conservative, deekred htmaelf 
a Buppoi-ter of the disestablishmont of the Irish Ghiunoh,, 
and very naturally 'tho Tories did not as a body rote 
him. What is true, therefore, is that in 1868 the CeiUm. 
ratives abstained in largo numbers from going to the .pblf, 
as their candidate diffom foom them on mo tnain question 
nf the day. Now that the Irish Ghorch questton is settled, 
tbtw have been free to rote for their oandidato, and t^y 
WTObftittgtit him up to the same positiemssf their omdidate 
oOSettM 4 A«ni years ago with rsgard to tfie Liberal 
the election of 1859. ^ thcilu had 




really been only 2t7S5 Oonserrativo refomitt J ^ 
there wore now 6,353, this would show a progress 
servativc feoliug in Nmcastlo which would be motwiwL^ , 
tire of a Conservative reaction than tho sucoess of CouiSsr^. 
tires in many recent elections. But this is not the ease, and 
all that can be said is' that the Conserratire^ havi^,, 
now hod at last an opportunity of aacertainfog tlwr 
real strength, find that their real strcii^b is about as grUit 
an it was in 1859. It has been a fair contest, hna 
liilienils have held their ground. Both the candidates 
mcfi of local considomtion. ]Mr. COWRN added to^*inS 
oth(u* recommendations that of being the son of the mem- 
ber wl]<*so rcH/ent death bad moile the election necessary ; 
find Mr. Hauond able to boast,* with pardonable 
gr atifical ion, that so useful had bo shown himself to local 
interests that he was tho man always selected to go to 
London to watcli over the concerns of tho bonjogh 
when tliey c:iinc before a Parlia/nontaiy Committee. Both 
ji[>|>ejir to have been personally popular, 
and oacli th‘elarod that, though he hated Lis opponent 
s a politician, ho loved him as a man. Both 
pt>ko fjiirly well, and precisely in the some style. The 
I nratory in favour at Newtjsstlo is of a very ftorid typo. 

‘ Tho tall talking uscil ou every possible oernsion ia 
(fuilo bijyoiul the imagination of ix^rsons accustomed to 
the frigid uttcmnccs of London. Mr. CowEN, who seems 
to h(* BuiToundi d by every possible comfort, and merely 
wished to g(*t into Parliament if ho could, conceived it to be 
ftppr»>priato and thrilling to offer liimself as a dying martyr,, 
and coumgeouflly compared himsidf to Sockatks, the Apos- 
tles, tlu> Cnisadcrs, Lcthkr, and especially WiNKKf.KiBP. 
He announced that he was perfectly ready to gatlier all the- 
spoars of tho Tories into his breast, and lot tho LitieralK 
mount over his corpse, if only they mounted to victory, 
whicli wmi as odd a way of desci'ibing that ho wished the 
Liberals to send him alive and well to take a house in 
lioiulon and w’alk down to Wijstminster, as could lie ima- 
gined. The Chairman 6f Mr. Hamonp's Clmpmitto© showed 
act only tho candidato themselves who arc cx- 
NewcosiU* to bo poetieid; for, in speaking of 
hii^TOrijOjHil affectitm for Mr. Cowk.v, whom polilii'ully 
be vowed that he should always bo ready, '‘at 
hour,** to get up and do him ^ service. feotL 
cnuaiuates also showed Homo courago in deaffag with tho 
crotchet- mongers, and both tried to get the supj^ort of 
crotchet- mongers without actually making common causer 
with them. The election could nojjt therefore haVe depended 
on toiy groat dilferenco of personal claims. It wtEia .a purely 
polSiidfd trial of strength, and tKd Liberals woui 
But there is qsa way in vifhitM Conserrativea may derive^ 
muoh comfort tl^ Newcastle election. The kind of 
Liberalism wliidi triumphed at Nowcaatlo is not the kmd 
of Liberalism that is likely to trinnaph at the next general 
election in most English boroughs and counties. It 
was a very advanced style of Liberalism that Mr. CowKK 
rtprosented. It was tho Libcraliflm of tbeoretical llepubli- 
canism and the Trade Unions. There can be no doubt 
that Rovcral largo towns, and probably Newcastle 
among them, will persist in returning members Whose 
Liberalism is of tins bright hue. It was 14 vain that 
Mr. Hamond stigmatized Mr. Cowen and bis stipportera 
as a band of Mnzzinians aud Communists, and travestied 
Fi'Cnob history by declaring that it was those who were 
fa^thle8.s to the Bmpekoh that lost two provinces for France- 
f*He <wns eloquent, but he was eloquent to no purpose, against^ 
the dictation of Trade Unions. Those who did not oaxw 
whether Mr. Cowkn was a friend of Mazainiaus and Cam^ 
muihsts or not, and those who liked the dictation of Trade" 
Unions, carried the election. There were of coarse many 
side issues. There was the Irish vote, which was offei'ud to 
the candidate who would go most distmctly for Home llule ; 
aud perhaps Mr. Cowkn may have been thought to go a 
little farther of tho two, although what they said cam^ to 
muoh rim same thing, which was th8t they would, roto for 
Btome Rule as soon as thyy could see wlmt it xmeaut and 
oo^ld be sore it would do no harm. There wM 
of PMTse, the eternal 
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‘viaHtfivem. ilie auiiti qa«rii»a nal^ do. 
bto(ni<^ Mtd th« main qaeotaon WM WMttier 
3 lp«iMa%M«ndd or uroold not return a man who offered | 
as a ihaoireti^ IBepshtioan^ and as the friend and 
nUjr of Hr. Bmn; the Trade Union candidate for Morpeth, 
^ewesatte has anawerod that it ta prepared to return auohn 
gma^ and the example of Newcastle ia likely ix> he imitated 
IpNrhere at the nextmnaral election. But the election of 
anoh men will do the Conaervativos much more good than 
ham. In most ISngliah boroughs and counties a Lil^ernl 
of Mr. Oowjsa^a school would have no chance at all, and 
yet lAberal candidates will find it difficult to re- 
pudiate aH connexion with those very advanced Liberals 
whose side they ate anxious to sit at Westminster. 
1%ey win be asked questions which it will bo voiy difficult 
to answer, except by either terrifying their own more timid 
or moderate supporters, or by making it clear that, os com- 
pared with on iiifiuouiial section of their own jrairty, they | 
ore just aa much Conaervativea os their Conservative 
omx>nent8 ; and if they take the latter course, many votei*s 
will ask themselves why, if both the candidates arc Con- | 
a^rvatives, they should not vote for the one who honestly 
calls himself a Conservative P The gentlemanly, moderate, | 
fair-minded Liberal may expect to have a bod time of it ut 
the next election, unless ho nos peculiar local influeiu^s at 
his command, or has a veiy oonspicuons superiority in rank, 
wealth, or ability. 

It must be also borne in mind that nothing will be so 
dangerous to Liberal candidates as the conversion which 
the ConRervati\'es have so rapidly and so completely under- 
gone. Th^ have been educated, and have educate tbem- 
solvos, until they have got to bo exactly like moderate 
Liberals. This is very gratifying to moderate liiborals 
generally, but it is very bad for moderate Lilxjral candidates. 
Tlie Conservatives have taken the woi-d out of the 
mouth of the minister, and moderate InberaJs are too late 
wlien they shout that it was a wli^le. Mr. BjiiiOKO’s 
political opinions, so far as they can be ascertained through 
the haze of Nowcastle poetir, are precisoly those of an old 
ralmerstonian Liberal. Ho wants l^ree-trade, and, of 
course in a purely theoretical way, a reduction in cx^iondi- 
turc; ho wants poor people to allowed to send their 
children to what schools they like ; lie on independent 
workmen to resist the tyranny of the Unions ; he objects to 
giving the county sufiroge to labourers, on the ground that 
wo cannot be always having Beform Bills. Bo does not 
stand up for any abuses, or ww to repeal an^ of the measures 
that Liberals have carried. He is the Palmcratonian 
Liberal of 18^9, and Mr. CowxK is, to put bis case at the 
best, the Brightito Liberal of 1859. If tbe conicKt in 
1859 had been between those two sections of Liberals, 
the latter would have triumphed in a few largo Liwns, 
but the former would have had an overwhelming majority 
in the country. The oontest was not then between these 
two sections of the liiboral party, because tb^ Conservatives 
then existed and had to bo fought. Now there are no 
Conservatives. The Beform Bill of 1867 commenced the 
process df their gradual extinction. They have been im- 
^ved ^ Mr. DiSBAxm out of existence. Names keep up 
mstinotions after distinctions have ceased to have any real 
force, and traditions sxid habits and old memories and 
private interests cemonr to inspire a belief that there must ^ 
be a differmioe somehow between Moderate Liberals and 
Oontervatives. But tndsfinite ponuasiens of this sort soon 
give way before the rilent pressure of fiicts, and the electors 
will so^ lealisethid aMbdeiute Liberal is aModerate Liberal 
who wishes to get into Fftrliaaiient hy the help of an attorney 
in one street) and a Consetvarive is a Moderate Literal 
who wants to into Pteliainent hj tibe help of an 
attorney in anoilhet street. then, all Moderate litterals 
axe BO nmdh alike, wlgr ehonld votera te expected to vote 
at the next aleotion Sat tbe ogoa who oaOa fumaelf a Con- 
earvativeP Beoanae the conSlStiianoiea are tired of the 
fi^tinsfoan OhoveniittanL its turn a Oo ma er vidAve 
OovsMiiMit w8I ^emnaltL wfflTVliiiideK; or save itadf fioai 
llni&png by 1^ 

oKweaciiiaaB^aiid diqpiBt; moA than Mr. 
v»e%dak nm te ite casa^ te la ilffl aliee a«a wn^ 
tejotetew oiter idde of ite 
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^NQLISEniBN are aoenakeaaed in orjttel tteiSte^asn 
AU the work of the Cfoveruaaani dona in open dapi and 
for this reason they are apt to te miUr jndaea of Odveiai* 
ttenta wluoh are not ia a position to pmne w aaiae oouvaa. 
This wiU help to cxplaia the eritmiaiiia passed an Lord 
NouTKiumoK's ootieu in regard to the approach^ fonunaw 
What is known is that the Oovemment of India Si in pos- 
session of the biet iuformivlioii and the most inteNigaut 
suggestions which it is possiblo to obtain On the aukilsot. 
What is not known ia the precise soojie and extent of the 
tu^nrM which it is taking, or is pn^^arud to take, to apply 
this information to iho actual imctHsutios of the case. No 
doubt it would te mine satisfactory to the KngUsh public if 
they could be admitted to the V conHdeooe. But it 
argues great ignorance of ludiiui afiaitti to osanmo that 
nothing moixi is boiug done than what is reported. 
If Ijord NoinnuuooK wci*o to dMoae the full extent of Ws 
pn^paraiioriM, the magnitude of the coming disaster woakl 


wroliably lie immensely inorea8c»d. Tlie reason of this ia 
hinted at in a IcttcT from Mr, R. 11 . Wu.sON, which ap« 
poatx^d in the of Thursday. Mr. Wilson pointHOut 
tliat there exists all over India a delicate und complicated 
oommercual machinery, by moans of whicli food sap{)Ues 
01*0 usually collected and distributed. . . . BetUors 
witii larger or smaller stocks of grain arc to bo foutid in 
“ every village.** Hence Uie “ immoriKi importance of so 
t'oguialing Hp((‘iul ineiiHurcs that tlioy may tmpe<le ss 
“ httlc as poasihlo the action of privnie tnalm’S.** For on 
tlie imtiou of private traders tlio bulk of the food sujjply 
of Hongal must depend oven in tune of fumiiie. ** With 
“ li\e ycRjB of pi*eparation instead ol* Uvo weeks, 
“ it would still be ab^lutely impusNihlo for Uovoriiment 
** to distribtiio food in every village. ’* Hut the action 

of pnvate (nideivi may be inlerli^U'd with in two ways. One 
of those would be the way depnented by Mr. Wilson, that 
the Govemmout of India Hhonld cinbaik largely and 
mnomlly in tlio com trade, and so nun the private tiuders. 
This measure is not demanded in Knglutid. But ihcio is 
a sououd way which might have scuih'c ly less mnadiiovous 
con sequences, anid that is thK> ituuulions cxpohitmn even 
of the limited extent to which the Govtinimoui docs propose 
to omlwrk in the com tnide The native dealers iit*s very 
ignorant, very suspicious, and ba\e a jirofound belief in ibo 
omui|H>lenco of Uovnrmuent. It is not difficult fo mni 
how a class of persons in whom them' qualities are combined 
would te aiTeeted hy detfulcii stabmioniH of all that the 
VjCLNoy is going lo do. I'hty would at once jnm[i to the 
oonclusiou that tliey were to lie ex pom d to a ruinoua 
ooinpetitiou on the part of tlie Govoi nment, ami they would 
consequently either close their storiM and curry off tlwiip 
grain to some safer market, or, at all events, luke no sfopa 
to keep up the sup]>ly. If the t()legra|di l)ciwcf«n England 
and India were in the liands of tlio Qovurnment, it might 
lie possible to send home news in relmnce on iho ipi- 
poHsibility of its being re-exported until the time when it 
could do much harm had passt d away. But with a telegraph 
o})en to all comers, any facts that may bo known in 
: liondou in the morning are known in Calcutta in the after- 
noon, and thence circulated over Bengal. The exact in- 
formation, therefore, which is naturally desired in England 
must be withhold in deference to Liglmr consideraiiona 
than the gratitioution even of a legitimate and praiKO- 
worthy curiosity. It is better that the ViCKUov should be 
suspected of having done too little than that tbe discloanro 
of bis having done enough should create a now demand 
which it would be br^youd his jHiwer to fulfil. 

There is one point, however, cm which more infonnation 
might perhaps te given without any apjii'ociable tenn. 8ir 
Gxoeqk CAMreiCLL is still, it seems, pressing for a prohibition 
of exports. It has been argued in England that this jnciMuro 
cannot te urgently required, because, if scu-renty prices nllo 
in Bengal, it must te to the ixiierost of the traders to kwp 
their iw for hozue sale rather than to ox]K)ri it. Dr. 
HuxTEJa*8 valuable work on ** Famine Aspect of Baoj^ 
Districts ” supplies a reason for doubts^ whether tms 
argument really aipphes. I am told,” no says, ” ttet 

^tbe xetai} Frioe of rice in Europe may rise a four 
fortfaiiD^.ajponxid without causing anything likes sudden 
pijsfm titAip c if cmanmiirion. .But in Bengal two^ farthings 
^ the whole mterenoe between a fomitie warn * 
^ ji^ esid poiid, and three and i^balf 

jpound we whole difibr^oce tetwsan 
%ia 4ayM mA a rime fiMiuno. H ie 

’^^sidaar Iteaalbm m u diftteanuo of a fow fygibitige 
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m toowniy of i t r on i^ in Uie ol^otjoim to tlie 
BuiUiinoitL ti wul probobly lie fimnd that 
tliier Imvo eiiooeodedni mmaing mnrmlw^ in tbe Qennen 
euMmg Prosiina oonaldiiiencies 3 but ae tbcy 
1^^ oorteinljr won ee^e in Bnreria end Franoonia, end 
mbablj ebewben, th^ eezmot baTo won ae many 
jProorian aeate for the German Parliament aa they won 
.fbt the.Fronrian IVurliament They will probably there- 
fore be found to have aucceoded leas in Prussia with 
nmverael auffirage than thq^ aucceeded with the restricted 
eofilwge of Prosaia, We cannot be sure of tliis until wo 
Imow all the ddtaila, but it aeems scarcely possible that 
univeraal suffrage dionld have gi^en them better rosulia in 
Proaaia than tte restricted auffirago gave them ; and this 
diowa that their bold on the lower oraera in Prussia ia not 
anoh aa to cause Prince Bismarck any groat additional 
alarm beyond that which he must have felt from tho 
tioguining of 'the struggle. No doubt universal sufirago 
baa been of use to them if Germany is taken as a whole. 
Their g^in of thirty seats shown that their hold on the lower 
orders is a strong one. But their defeat in Baden, Wui'tcm- 
berg, and tho large Catholic towns, shows that it is not a 
veiy strong one. Thw have done thoir worst, and their 
worst cannot seem to Prince Bismarck voiy bad. This does 
not show that Prince Bismarck’s policy is a wise one, or 
that he has not good reasons for accepting some sort of 
compromise directly he has made them feel his stntngth. 
But it certainly shows that Germany ia with him and 
not with them, and that the very dangerous ex- 
periment of universal suiTrage has not on Una occasion 
done the national cause as much harm as might 
have been foared. It ia alfio to bo observed that, if ] 
universal sufirago has helped them, it has also helped { 
the Socialists, and when the Parliament begins its work, 
the Ultramontanes will be as much cmlKirrasscd aa helped 
by their allies. If tliey are to give Prince Bismarck any 
serious trouble, they must work in unison with the 
Socialists, whom the respectable classes of all creeds despise 
or dread, with the Poles and Alsatians, who I’eprescmt an 
abiding hostility to Germany, and with tho Particwlarists, 
who regret that the German Parliament should exist at 
all. They will therefore run counter to tho national feel- 
ing on political as well as ecclesiastical grouiulH, and they 
wiu be subjected to tbe reproach, so serious in Gorman : 
eyes, that they are but one section of the enemies of social 
order and of tho Fatherland. What is happening in 
Germany is, indeed, very much the same os what is 
happening in Ireland. There the priests, in onler to retain 
their hold over the lower classes, have taken up tho ciy for 
Home Buie. But the Home Rule raovemont, os th<j 
Limerick contest shows, passes, by an easy and rapid bound, 
into Fonianism. English feeling is roused, and tho Ultra- 
montane party in Ireland is credited not only with its own 
peculiar faults, but with designs odvorse to the whole 
systoih of English government. The next Imperial Parlia- 
ment will be very unlikely to listen to any such measures 
as Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate Irish Umvorsity Bill, not 
only because there is in England a growing disliko of 
clmiod ^ictatioD^ but also becom political differences have 
arisen to widen the breach between the supporters of tbe 
English Government and the Irish priesthood. 

On the eve of the Prussian oleotions tbe Government 
was able to produce the fiunous oorrospoDdenoe between 
the Pope and the Bmfkbob which caused so much exoitemont 
in Prussian ooDsiituencies^ and which proved of oonsiderablo 
service to the national canse. Prince Bismarck has bad 
again a similar piece of good fortune, and has been able to 
'publish the text of a Papal Bull determining the mode in 
which the election of the next Pope is to be conducted. 
The ciericsl journals den the genuineness of this document, 
and stoiitly assert that Imnce Bismabcx has been hoaxed. 
But expenenoe has shown that meonvenient documents are 
always declared to be the inventions of enemieB, and that 
the denial is a matter of ordhiary form. The ^liability 
isihSt Prince BtsMAUCK has taken care*to be rmht befeie 
oommittod himsdfj and even the deriud joiniiale 
adKit that the Poiro has neeently mAide some new regi^ 
toms as to the dectom of hm eacoesaor. fSme is said tohe 
a BuB in existanoe with the thifaiittg title ^ Fxwtottie 
wludi prerHilee to^ theOSriiiiale shaB ntkt 
presence of the oome cf the pmmt Poi% hp# 


dM t1^ and there deot hf sdtottom a tonetM ot . 

ThsBaU imUisbed totheQe^^ 
a gmter semUanto of probaWnto ahoiit Vw it 
vi^that toe dedson ihdl titoe phnoe iai XoMOQ^ojF to 
some French town, or in Mstoki itoA tost thn Oaidtoah ms^ 
during the lifotime ot tho proesni PoPi make each anang^ , 
ments with regard to the detaile of toe toetom ae they may 
think proper, and the Pope Icavea tbes| auite fotm to con* 
duct tho election aa may seem beet to toem, without any 
regard to the ostahlisbod customs and oeremoniee hitherto 
obHcrvQit on such occasions. Tho Popn has no doubt two 
objeetts in view. Ho wishes to insult tbe Italian Monarchy, 
to pretend to bo in deadly fear of its violence, and to hold 
it up to tho cxccraiiou of tho faithfol sa a tyraonical Power 
which will not oven allow a few honest Cardinals to meet 
togoiher to olet^t under diWno inspiration a now howl of 
their Church. Tho Cardinals will scarcely be so injudi- 
cious ns to go to Franco und tJins stamp ihoir now creation 
with tho impress of a sporial French infliiowoe; and 
wo trust they will not go to Malta and place the 
English Government in the orobarraMHing jfHiKition of 
seeming to ooiintenanco tho fiction that tho Italian Goveru- 
I ment would uso violence to oouirol their decision. To 
i Motiai!0 there ni*© no such objections, and it will bo some- 
I thing for that oUscuro little toum if it is able to boast that 
it can offer tho ono last rofuge where gamblers and priests 
[ are fi*oe to do whatever they like. When they arrive at the 
I place they have chosen, tho Caidinals am to conduct tho 
I election in aeoorduiu'e with any arrangements they may 
I liave mode for tho purposo during the present Port’s 
life; and altliough they are to wait until ho is dc»nd 
bdon) they discuss wdio is to be his successor, lliotto 
who are allowed to deride Infforehiind liow tho elcHdiou 
! is to be conducted will bo saro to have inaile up ihoir 
minds, not withont somo gentle direction ]>orhaps on the 
part of the pw^sent PorK, and will have token cam ho to 
fmme the mode of election that tho succohm of their mmli- 
diito shall be secured. Tho (Mistoms and commonies vrhich 
the Bull ponnits tho Cardintils to disrogai'd were all 
designed to prevent previous arrangomonts of this sort 
being mads, and to allow the Cardinals time and oppor- 
tunity enough to attend more or less to tho repn*Rontuti«mH 
of outsiders, and espeeially of the groat Catholic sovereigns. 
Prince Btj^MAncK is said to have announced that Germany 
will not recognize a PoH 5 elected as tho liull provides, and 
will treat the J^Rpal See us vacant in spito of tho oloetion. The 
Cardinals would not fierhaps be ronoli frighiened at this, but 
it becomes a much more serious matter if a Cathulio Powin* 
such asAuBtria lias remonsiratod against tho proposed method 
of election, WidoNpread doubts as to tho validity of a Papal 
election would be disturbing and dangerous to tho Chundi 
in many ways. But ccclesinHticnl ingenuity is not likely 
to fail on an occasion so well fitted to call it forth, and the 
Cardinals, if left to do as they please, will bo sure to timl 
sumo means by which they may at onooefliHJt tho two main 
objects of insulting the Italian Monarchy and securing a 
new Pope of the type of Pins IX., ami yet prevent there 
being any grave question as to tho validity of ibcir pro- 
ceodings. 


ADVANCED LIBERAL MEMBERS. 

O F two young and rising members of the ultra-LilxTal 
or democratic prty, Sir Charles DilkmIioh latoly hwn 
more moderate in his language than Mr. Trevelyan. The 
expediency of reviving the discussion on tho Civil l>i«t is 
more than questionable ; but Sir C. Dilks must in all fair- 
ness be taken at his word when ho doolares that bo would 
no more insult Her Majesty than poison her, and that if ho 
were capable of committing either offence he should fool 
inclined to jump off’ Westminster Bridge. Although 8ir 
C. Dilkb has never retracted tho opinions wdiich were 
unluckily published on the eve of the Prince of Walkm s 
illness two years ago, experionce and reflection have perhajis 
convinced him that he had committed the error of attacking 
English institutions at their strongest point. Aristoenugr 
is much more unpopular than royalty, because it more 
glaringly offends the pofision for equality, Tho 
some sense above tbe reach of envy ; and, notwilKi|pMing 
all strictures on tho Civil List, the revenues of ttaiCrowu, 
ss compared with the incomes of dukes and milhonaires, 
offer but little provocation to cupidity. To some polili<?al 
observers, on a comparison of ificgland with Fiance, witli 
Bpmni and even with the United States, a Oueei^ retgrn* g 
hybndisputed hemiitary rig*it seems choajpest of 
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)iixurief9. Sir C. DiiiKie, thoogli lie is probably atiU i&tiiaoiry 
u fitorn Eeptiblioftu, jtidjdoamy aoq^iii«io6f» in oozitiiiiifaioo 
for tho pMient of a qrtsiota wblob fieeuiB to ^iafy com** 
m unity in goneral, Mr. TsaviLTAif, who would apsot 
evorytnmg else, and oxdltiHiTely by counting hfat^, 

hng never profcfiflod himself a Republican. Tho destruction 
of t)>o Olmroh^ of the landod gentry, and, as a nocosaaiy 
conntjqnenco, of tb^ Houiie of liordn, will provioionally 
satisfy )i)H pbiinnfbropic aspirations. Tt mast M oxtromely 
ploasunt ti» bold opinions whicb ciin by no possibility clash 
with the pnyudiciiH of democratic assemblies. The timid 
Libt^rals whom Mr. TKHVisi.rAN compassionately censures 
are not only iifmid for tho Coiistiiiition and for society, but 
they are p(»rfectly certain to suffer wliatevor inconvenience 
attends resistanw.* to the will of tho nuyority. 7^hose among 
thorn wlio fed that Mr. TuEVKnYAN’s ability justifies atkmiio'fi 
to his >*[s^fH3bos nro not reiissured by tho results which be 
antioipatcH from tlio succesM of his pressent agitation, ills 
ionner Rtutement that Im had iicv(*r heard an nrgu- 
niont against tJio entVanebisement of farni-labourers was 
answered by theodiuissioji that uniformity of suffrage would 
undoubtedly oondiice to symmetry. 'J’h<! oppimonts of tlic 
meosun^ approhond, not that, doctoml districts with ecpial 
votc;s will disfigure tho map of bhigland, hut that a nionojioly 
of political j)Owor conferrwl on a single class, and that class 
the least fit to exercino it, will produce Triischievons Jcgisla* 
tion. Jn his last sfieech Mr. TiiKYELYAN repudiated thourgii- 
inent fixjm symmetry, and avowed his Ix'lief that housdiold 
vok^rs in counties would, amongst other achievementH, niter 
the tenure of land, which has with all its defects Ix^eii 
founded on the judgmeTit of thobo who own land, and of 
those who are likely to buy it. To roc^onstituto landed 
propiTty in uocordaneo with the theones of artisans and 
IfiliourerH is an enterprise from which timid Liberals will 
expect little sstisfaction. Only tho most extravagant 
land reformers have biiborto committed ibcrnselvea to 
the proposition that land ought not to bo the subject 
of purcmiBc and sale. It is for the priisoiit thought 
sufficient to provide that the buyer shall not receive 
full consul oration for his purchase-money. When, jit 
MOiDO future period in his oareor, Mr. Treveltan eoint»8 
to a question in winch ho is no longer in accord with 
the multitude, ho will, like other men of intelligence and 
honesty, abide by his own convictions; but ho will at 
first fuel a shook of fuiinful surprise. 

In his speo('h to his coastitaeTiiH at Oholseu, Sir C . Dii.ke 
kept clear not only of tho Ibqmblic, but of the Civil List, 
and ho abstained from attacking the Church, tho land,. the 
House of Lords, and tho other ordinary objects of demo- 
emtio dislike. Neither the Income-tax nor the Tea-duty 
can be nunlbored amongst (ho aTicicnt and sacred institutions 
of the country; and if taxation can bo reduct'd with- 
out injury to the pOblic service, no political party is 
interested in maintaining tho present revenue and ex- 
penditure. Not confining himself to gencml asser- 
tions of admin istmtive extravagance, Sir C. Dieku; 
entowHl with eninmcndablo industry into vnrions de- 
tails; and finally enuiurkited to his gratified consti- 
tuents tho undeniable proposition that, if tlic exponditnro 
could bo reduced by six millions, U‘a and sugar, and some 
other articles, niiglit be relieved from tiixati(m, while an 
mlditional four nollions of saving would eunblo the GoA'cru- 
meut to dispense with Bohedulo IJ of the luoomo-tax. 
When tbo sky falls tbero will be a largo captuin of larks. 
Tho legitimate cost of government broomrs every dnv 
lamer, not only in (X>iise<iuenco of tho gi*owtb of wealth 
and population, but bec^auso new^ social wants from timo to 
time roquiro.administnxtive pi'OvisioTi which is necessarily 
expensive, liefernng to the RepoH of tho Cuinniitice on 
Civil Expenditure, Sir C. Duak quoted some trifling items 
of outlay wdiicb seem to him unnecessaty or excessive ; but 
it is remarkable that in two inntanoes the present Lord 
C iiARtnsMOR had hesitated to sanction i*oductionB which 
to Sir C. DiIiKB appeared obviously reasonable. Lord 
SKr.BOKNio, who is as siiiet on oconomist as any member 
of the House of Commons, probably knows the nature 
of the duties which arc attaohod to some of the offices 
of his Court and hia staff under dd-fasbiosed 
titles. If Purse-besjreTB and Oentlemeu of the Chamber 
iwA]y enjoy sineouit^s, Sir 0. Dtlkb will have been right in 
desiring timt their saknes should form tho nucleus of his 
saving of ten millioua. It cannot be said that hia speech 
thfsw wy l^ht on the flmsibiUt^ of more serious reduo- 
tiotts. J^Te^ii^iiinitifisd in- quotiotj?' in-support'ol! his opinions 
of : the who wiU unforiu- 


mttefy Iw'compensdl to swpsnd famoooBOBiio ofliM00ii;l0ii|f 
as he holds his presont , 

No ultra-Libera) ma te sxpsoted to 
tamity ot congratulatmg im ^andisnos m 'itho./pTi|rt|i)SjfrOr'iSt 
theCabinet of aMiniOtsrwiio has rnpsaMly 
self to idl the eodnreiiieat his soet* ffi!vs« ifaieo 

the recent date of Btr 0. speech^ Mr- has 

condnnmed in a published letter the policy of the AshmMwia ■ 
war, for which he, in common with bis eolbagneSi is 
fiptmslble. According to Sir C. DiLKfl, Mr. Brioot is net 
only a host in himself, but he k himself the Csbixiet. Ik 
folhnva that the Cabmot condemns the Income-.tqf&it 
which Mr. Gi.ai>»tone has repeatedly vindicated ‘and 
re-ciincte<l, and the Education AjC!t which Mr. FoatlVBi 
as the MinihUn* charged with its administration, is 
fully determined to uphold. Less sanguine adutirors 
FIkiout rather incline to the Opinion that bis fanctioxi 
ill the Guvei'uincnt is to profess doctrines, while bis 

f ollwjgrtf'S charge thtuiwiclves with tho conduct of aifidrs. If 
tlu* electors of Chelsea take an intoresi in the next Budget^ 
they will derive more instruction fmm the opinions of Mr. 
Gi.adston'i.: than from tho speeobos of Mr. Bbight. , It 
cHhiiot be fifiid that their able and well-informed membar 
coiilrihules largely to their financial education. Neither 
six millions nor ten milHuns aro as yet even prospectively 
wived ; and if the tank were by some miraculous prooess 
ucr‘f)m[>li8hed, it by no means follows that the Income-tax 
ought either to bo nlK^lishod or to bo largoly modified iu 
principle. Tlu' crude proposal of exempting all traders 
and all members of pnifcBsions, ineludiDg some of 
the richest subjects in England, has l^eon contemptuously 
rejeekfd of lute by many Liboal spoakers. One blot 
in the system, which is pointed out by Sir C. Dii.KR, cimld 
be easily obliterated. It is a hardship tliat tho owners of 
small incomcH sliouhl be taxed, while artiKiwis of equal 
iiieatiB and with 8tiialJ(‘r chiims on their resources are 
universally, though illegally, exc mptenl. Tho increased cost 
of living would justify an cxkinftion of the limit which is at 
preseut impost'd on the incidc'iu'c of tho tux. On the whole, 
Hir C. Du.ke’s speech is motlcratc and ercditablo, and thero 
is no oui’asion to eritiei/e liis eolleugue. As Sir H. Hoars 
probably Bhares Sir C. Dii.ke’s admiration for tho Minister 
who i» Limholf a Cabinet, ho may probably consult tho 
Koundest and most instructive document which hou lately 
2 >roccciied from bis pen. In his concise and exhaustivo 
eoiiinicntary on Bcrmons, Mr. Hkiout forcibly expresses his 
wonder how any man can week after week say tho same 
things about the same subject to the saino audience. “ I 
“ should have thought,'* said the great omtor, “ that success 
“ was impossible, and I Bomcliines doubt whether anybody 
** ever succeeded.” It cannot bo said that Sir H. Hoarr's 
discourse formed au exception to tlio ordinary ffito of poli- 
tical jireachei'B. 


PRANOR 

tho moment all patties may bo satisfied with the 
- end of tlu! Minislerial crisis in Prance. 'The Duke of 
Hkooi.ie has found that ho can compel tho submission of 
the Assembly by tho 1 ln*eat of resignation. Tbo Extreme 
Right has f(»und that, by choosir.g its opportunity well, it 
can force tho MiiuBter s hand, and drive him to employ a 
weapon which is always weakened by use. The Bight and 
tho Right Oontro have found that their joint majority is 
strong enough to stand the socessTofn of a few extramo 
partisans. The Opposition can point to the facility with 
which tho vote of last week lias been cancelled in proof of 
the want of 8elf-re8])ect which comes over an AssemU^ ' 
which knows that it is not rcspec'ted out of doors. When, 
however, we look beyond tbo inoiucnt, the right to be con- 
tent with events is very unequally distributed. The Extremo 
Right and the Left bare eac^ won a substantial advantage. 
As regards tho former, it is impossible to insure that no 
deputy belonging to the majority shall ever be absent, ahd 
even the present Assembly may occasionally lesent be^ 
told on the Monday to oaneei the vote of tibe p r ev i on a 
Thursday, This tends to give the Extreme <Siigte.a 
of impokanoe quite out of proportion to its mm nWr s, 
>Vhenevsr tho Ministerial whip Ins bsen usad a Ifttlo 
less vjgOMosly, or answefod to a little teas 
the maiooatents will feel that 4beir idsy has eomo 
The exhcBrtations to remember the digaoly^iof tinoiSi^^ 
in whicdi^ttib Left indulged on Monday were oolymfet^ ^ 
muko itxasraelear tbat*hy djafSHn^^ag them ftho^isst^^ 
would ditSMHRarif of ilB last to cnnulmaiinii 



or*!! 

iribiidt w e<tataiit to mnnd^r it» IxMoted 
of Ito own nomine ^ 
’fi ^ SF^ftoiigai ter' hm retmm for adf^ngmtobitioft^ 
yif. lioo Mon tiiiieortain Ino nnyority ia» oaid be mint 
lEuftfr^jfcaA tte work Hee before him i$ oalculatecl to 
y^fo^rr^ oottLxOend of it still farther. The Majors* 
Moioiiiatioii Bin ofihnds a ikw nunaii«% consistent 
hM of the Right ; the impending constiintional lorisliu 
imm eonnot be (^bcrwiso than offensive to the whole of the 
psTij. H. ns Fiusclieu has sense enongh to see that 
to strengthen the hands of the Centrd Government 
is BO reu guarantee against revolntion. The Central 
OovorBznent has hever been stronger Uian when M. 
OiUiBSTtA was at the head of aflSiirSt and the measures 
whkh make it more powerful for Coniien^ativo ends when 
the Consorvativee are in office will make it more powerful 
for Radical ends when the Radicals are in office. The 
xnasB of the Right do not look so &r into the futu)*e. They 
are told that the Majors* Nomination Bill ensures them 
safety f<>r the monlenl^ and thov oboj their instincts 
in making an immediate snatch at it. But when 
they oome to discuss the conditions under which Fmnoe 
shful be governed for the next seven yoai's, they will 
bo forced to consider what they are doing. Con.stitutinual 
le^slation means legislating alxnit n Coust.it ntion, and it is 
difficult to do this without giving some additional validity 
to the form of government in favour of which the laws aiv 
made. The Bight will certainly rosout being asked over 
amin to recognize that Marshal MacMaiion is Prosidont of 
the Republic for seven yours. They bold that the law 
of the 2oth of November was designed to pi*ovcMit the 
Radicals from agitating in favour of a moro definitive 
Republic than that which France at present enjoys ; but 
they deny that they thomselvos lie under any corre^i»onding | 
prohibi^on. On the contrary, their theory is that the final 
cause of Marshal MacMahon's official oxiHteno.o is to give 
them time to reconstruct the monarch ic^d plans which wem 
shattered by the publication of the Count of Cuamuurd’s 
letter. An understanding of this sort will be hard to 
maintain, when the natnre and limitations of the authority 
to which it refers ai'e being debated. 

On Monday the Duke of Bboolib contrived to satisfy 
the Bight by assnraing that the opposition to the definition 
of Marshal MacMahon’s position would come from the 
Left. The Marshars power, ho docliirod, was a power 
invested with all the rights that legality can confer, and 
above all, with the right of defending itself against 
those who ignore or assail it. If any one, for example, 
should repeat M. Gufevr’s assertion that the Artsenibly 
has no power to delegate its authority for any longer term 
than its own life, and that a law which pretends to do this i 
is invalid, he ought to be considered as a rebel. The | 
Bight wore greatly pleased at this illuslration. There was I 
something grati^nrig in the reflection that M, 
had only escaped being a rebel by a day or two, and that 
if be liad mad!e hb speech after the law was pussed instead 
of before, he W(^a have been guilty oft treason. But 
by and by tbey will como to remember that if the law 
or the 2 oih of November is to be defended against attack, it 
can har^ bo defended against attacks from one quarter 
only, V^en M. Picard described the existing Govomraent 
of France as the Bc^ablic presided over by Marshal 
MaoMahoK, be was intormpted, as soon as the word 
BepubKo was out of bis month, by cries of ** Never ! ” 
With (mat adroitness he made these shonts the occasion of 
a prophecy tlmt when the Duke of Bboolib should liavo 
to moke a similar declaration ho would excite similar 
mtummrs. ^ePatn MiinsTKB was not called upon to 
make a similar declaration on Monday, but a day must 
oome when he win have no choice but to do so. If Franco 
is to enjoy a seven yeo^* truce under Marshal MacMahon, 
bis anthoiw must he m^ted amnst liogitimiste as well 
os aghmst Asdiools, To do the Ihike of Brooub justice, 
there is no symptoin that, if left to humelf, he wopld de- 
ne anything heUer. Whatever may he his idm as 
to the idtunate. Ctoveniiietit of France, ne is probaUj per- 
feody content that Maidud UJidCMW sbmdd bo tbe 
rder ftir the next seven years, Xven if he still chdr- i 
the Orleanist designa ssid to ho a(trib#sd to 
by the SxhEeme Bkhi^ he nmat kmnr that this is 
tbne to moan Tboiq|k the visit cf^: 

dt Fans to m cousin W not 
W md a tto TCoager^^ 
eadWteftom TBsone, ft has ntsde It Imposrilile for 


iMmto imt hhn^t ferwisd M amt^^ ijiy fedUM 
I movement in Smm of sn OrfaanM restmaUou mtsifc In 
I ^pesraim at losst, be the spcwidn|FCc cct of the Udiioa* 
But when tho Dnke of Bnoous coomS to give elbot to hit 
wishes, and proposes to he<^ the IHissinsST's ehabr with: 
some little aj^ogy for divint^, how is he to make sore oC 
a i^jorityP The Right wdl not do kuyihiiig h> inako 
their intended agitation in favour of a lUstomUon move 
m^rilouB; the Loft Centre will want to establish Marshal 
MacMauqk’s power on a more llopuMioan basis tliau is 
likely to approve itself to the Puko of BhooUk ; and the 
Bight Centre are not stroiig enough to stand by themiKdveiu 

The Paris letter in the Timm of Thursday contained an 
ominous suggestion as to what, might have l)een done anp*^ 


^losing Ihcro had Ihlhui a aeriouH ueretTiiou on the part of 
the Right. ‘‘The proUibili tit's,’* says the writer, “would 
“ then have been in favour of a dissolution of the Ajdsombly, 
“ without any imme<liat4t ]>nwpo(^ of another Iwing tmino* 
“ diately summoned. France could got on very woH for a 
“ time without it.*' That there will bo a serious detWiiou 
on the mrtof the Right before Marshal M aoMahom’s ijosition 
is finally settled is cxtmnioly probable, and in that citso, if a 
Bnffieient roiuforeenient cannot lie obtained in the Centre of 
the ChamlxT, more unHkely thinga have happened than the 
Huspension of Parliamonlary government which the Timm* 
Correspondent — always w*idl infonned as to the intcfitioris 
t>f the Government— here hints at. The Puko of 
and his party would gn>atly dislike such an c'T|)cdicnt, for 
their love of the forms of representiition is fw rernarknWe as 
their ciin>les.sness about its Hulmtanco. But if the chofee 
li«« between ii dissolution folUtwed by the ritiurn of a 
genuinely BepubUcttii Assembly, and a diss<dutinn followisl 
by an iniarval of personal govorurnout, thm*o is little doidit 
that they would prefer the latter. I'hiM possibility goes weno 
way to explain the persistent siUmce of M. TuiKU^ daring 
the recent dolxites. It is important ihet the Left aboiild 
show aoi«‘tain amount of resisianeo to the Oovorniriont, b(u 
cntigo without this a party cannot l>e kept together. But it 
may ho equally important that this should Tif)t bo 

KuoccBsful. If the liCft wore to make the iUdeat of tlio 
Government ihoir paramount object, it is pos.ribh* that by 
some Bustfuned display of Parliamenlnry eloqneuec luid 
Parlianmntary strategy this object might bo nmvvpcM.'teilly 
attained. But if its attainment wore folJcMveil by an im- 
mediate Huspension of Parliamentary goverunuMjt, ilie ImkI 
state of the Republican party would bo worse iiiau the 
first, llicjy would bc^ powerlofw tx) make head ugainst, 
Marshal MacMahon^s legions, and time, which now lUfJikes 
for the Republic, would then moke for its advor.sarie i, 


AMKRICAN SOOlALhSM. 

I ARGE bodies of unemployed workmen at Ciru’ftgo m.d 
J in Home other American towns have lately advnnc ed 
in public claimH which are, for obvious n^jisonn, e/)ufiiic<l 
in EurojKi to Sotnjilist clubs and pf^riodicals, A deputation 
of workmen informed the Corpf>ration of Chics go that 
they were l)ound to provide out of the municipal iwenuer 
employment for all who rciquired it at the UHual wages, ii; 
conformity with tlie Eight Hours Law. As the law wuh 
pasBcd fi)r jjarfy purfs)Be», and as it is well known to b- 
inoperrative except in the public offices, there is a h»njorotj‘» 
impudence in the demand that pau[KTS should Ih) restrirbd 
to eight hours* work, partly at the expense of industriouH 
artisans who habitually work ten or twelve hours. TIio 
applicarits, indcerl, by no m(ians consider tlieinselvtfs as 
objects of charity. Ouo of their lead^TS thtvataiurd Uw 
Mayor and Aldermen with piiniMlimeiit for the drJny in re- 
lieving distress which bad almuly occurred ; twd hr Carihor 
announeed his intention of ripping up, it rnny l>« liojxnf 
in a metaphorical sense, the intfjstines of tlio (council. The 
assomblnge, or the demagogues by tVhorn it was giiide<l, Jiad 
proviunsly unnouncod its intention of procef»4li»»g to an 
equitable distribution of propcjity; and some thousanda of 
workmen enrolled their names as memlsjrs of the lufema- 
tional Society, which has alwayaprofes&cd similar doctrines. 
&>me journalists profess to conmor fbe now Socialist movo- 
meiit as slamiing; butalsrgndedndiiQnougbi generally to 
Ibe nuido fh>m American propKsqies of evil. One or the 
most poimiar xiowspapots in the Doited Stafes wtiB lately 
tr6nUed witb anti<npatioiis that Gfonsral Gsast mighty in 
frnftgfcion of Jotivs OjnABrCOti^;^ the Republic into an 
tooifire. The revolntkniiciy desfjgm of the Chicago work- 
man aiw more openly avowed tW the inteutions of tbo 
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r«(K8iPENT; bat they aro almofit eqnalir nftlikety to bo as moob labour sb possible on inunigmate ^ 
earned into execution. The tnio men in old English fihrase. If the clamorous mob of Chicago is prinoipalllp it 
or the men who have apmetliing to lose, are in the iTnited will be cssOy cajoled, and in case of need it 'Will os xedtioed 
States far more than a match for the promoters of sn equit. forcibly to order. Of a thousand Amerioan workmea, fire 
able division of property who would in ruder ages have heien hundred will in the course of two or three years have fbund 
desorilxid as knaves ; nor indeed is there reason to suppose for themselves some easier and more attoctive oedupatiem 
that the iigiUtors and their followers aro in earnest. It is pro- than manual labour. If relief works are lompoiwriiyr 
bablo that they may canso some troable if the stagnation of established, it will probably be found that the demand w 
business continues, but in the worst of times the demand for labour will be reduced to small proportions, 
labour in America exceeds the supply, although local and Even if the great preponderance of force were not on 
temporary congestions may sometimes happen. At the gido of law and order, it would bo extremely difBcuH ^ 
time when the workmen at Chicago were threatening the accomplish the equitable distribution or ^stematic plunder 
Town Council, large bodies at men on the railways in the Qf American property. There are no lanre estates to divide 
West hud struck against a proposed reduction of wages, among new bodies of freeholders ; and when every man who 
T ho traiuc was for a time disor^inized, and some acts of derires a fann of his own can easily obtain one under the 
violence were committed ; but m a week or two the men Homestead Law, direct spoliation of actual owners would 
returned to work at tbo reduced rate, and the Coin{)anie8 Iwth paradoxical and dangerous. A dominant rabble 
resumed the bu^tioss which bad been inteiTupteJ. The in- might perliaps effect an equitable distribution among its 
vincible elasticity of American resources always proves members of mmiture, plate, the stocks of tradesmen, and 
sumcieni for the occasion. other tangible kinds of personal property; but the wealth 

It would be Burprisiiig if men who profess to be starving which excites the cupidity of domagoguos is for the most 
doviaUd &om the national habit of verbal exaggerati( 4 ii. part of a comparatively impalpable nature. Commercial 
The fluent and imjierfectly ediieatetl orators wlio conduct capital and credit aud shares in industrial undertakings 
politiciil disouasiun in the United States alw'ays uso tho would not bo easily reduced into the possession of new 
strongest possible language to express opinions which are ^nd unauthorized ownere. There is no reason to sup- 
often tamo and commonplace. The Chicago worknum, if poso that discontented workmen in any part of tne 
they took the trouhJo tt) examine the spewihes of Republican United States will attempt to assort by force their 
and denioci*atio politiciatiH, might perhaps be able to prove claims to tlic property of their neighbours. In no 
that the j ustico of their demands has l>eon often acknow- country are riots more summarily suppressed, although 
letlged when it was supposed tliat the admission would extravagant language never provokes interference. French 
involve no pmctical consorpHmoes. Sycophancy to the and Spanish Communists may perhaps boast of logical 
working-man, which is suflicicntly common in England, consistency when they occasionally take up arms for 
IS more unbluahingly and not loss insinccroly prac- the promotion of anarchy and plunder. In America, as 
tisod in America. Iho hiight liours Bill was passed hi England, tho ready transition from foolish words to 
because no party chose to lose votes by opposing a wicked acts is not regarded as a merit. Nevertheless it 
ini.se liievous scheme which was likely to di.sappoint its would bo unwise wholly to distrust the inferences which 
promoters. If tho limitation of the hours of labour of the pupils of International teachers in Europe and America 
grown men is a proper object of legislation, it may bo habitually deduce from their avowed prinoiplos. From the 
plausibly coutondod that the provision of ade<iuate wages doctrine that it is the duty of Govornmonts and Logis- 
IS also a public duty. There is probably some foundation latures to increase by artificial means iho rcmuneiution of 
for the clmracfonstic auspicion that the bociiihstic clamour inumml labour there is but a short step to tho Chicago 

partially the result of a clamour for tho equitable distribution of property. In 
job. 1 hero IS Homeiliing businoss-hko in every American England democratic omtors constantly associate the 
Utopia; and it was thought that the domagoguos who alleged insufficieney of agricultural wages with tho ex- 
insisted on the immodiuto construction of public works for elusion of farm- labourers from the blessings of the foanchise ; 
tho benefit of tho labourers might perhaps ^ prompted and as for as they have any moaning, they intend to 

paid by entorfinsing contractors. In tho United States every persuade their clients that votes for members of Parliament 
transaction winch involves pubhc ex^wnditure suggests the would bring them higher wages, bettor homos, and greater 
opjwrtiimty of obtaining private profat. Political managers matorial prosperity. The Chicago workmen know both 
and ingenious speculators have long siiico di.scovored the that they can vote to their hearts content, aud that they 
opiKirtuiuties which the sovereignty of tho multitude nflbrds still aro dissatisfied with their wages, or with the demand 
for con;uption. A speculative manager would think little for labour. It is natuiul that they should proceed to 
of buying up a branch of the International bociety, either divide property equitably, or rather to talk of dividing it. 
for political or commercial puHiosos, 

Tho International Society, which the Chicago work- =r .n r . - - - ^ — — ■ ■ —— 

men joined for the purpose of vexing and frightening their 

feilow-citizens, would certainly not have taken root in GREGORY AND EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

America, oven if it had not apparently broken down in TVTI^- GREGOllT has at len^h seoared the opportunity 
Europe. The English workmen are tired of listening to i^X which he has so long desired. After vainly striving 
half-inielli^blo aeclamations on universal destruction, first to persuade the Education Department not to pass the 
although they may not bo unwilling to vaiy their demands statistics of the London School Board, and next to persuade 
for increased wages by denunoiatioiis of tho existing order of the House of Lords to reject the Bills founded on them he 
society. They are not disposed to postpone tho organiza- has now got himself elected to the offending body and is in 
tion of sirikco to demonstrations that wages, whether high a position to implore it to amend its own ways. On 
or low, are merely instruments of slavery. Tho late Con- W^nesday last he brought forward a motion reoituig that 
mssos in Switzerland have been attended by constantly the statistics on which tiie estimates of elementaiy school 
dwimlliiig uumbors, and one of two rival governing bodies accommodation are based have been challenged, that some 
has truiiHlen*ed its residence to New York. The fcinda- of tho new Boai'd schools aro asserted to be very close to« 
mental doctrine of tho Society is repugnant to all existing voluntary schools, and that the propoUd Board 
Americau habits of thought. M one of the earlier schools will accommodate too many boys and too few in&nts, 
Cougrossoa the duiegalcs, including some ropresonta- and proposing that a Committee bo appointed to ox- 
tives of English Trade Unions, pledged themselves amino into ea^ of these allegations, and to report to the 
never to desert their order by raising themselves into Board thereupon. The first two premisses on which Mr. 
tho class of capitalists. It may be safely assumed that Gbsoobt rata his proposal are absolutely m^qiutable! 
no native American workman int^ds to romaiu a workman The statistics of the London School Board L^ve been 
for life, or to neglect the first opportunity of becoming a leng^j^tbey would be unlike eveiy other set of educational 
tradesman, a clerk, or perhaps a former. In a countiy ststistm if they had not been challenged. The firet more 

whore shooiiitikerB become Senators, and where a journey- in evtiy contest between rival educational bodies fo alwim 

mnn tailor was not long since President of the BepubHo, it to deny each other's figures. It is as mu<fo a oosunto 
is a westn of time to attempt any organisation of a class form ai any of the quaint archaic phrases whufo fbH 
which is constantly shifting its component parts. Tho hang the pleadings in a Common Latf It 

dignity of laboui is ;[H:oolaimed on innumerable platforms, tberef^ eveiy as to the 

bemuse ut any given time there are many wo^ng-men commoifolion is to go for nothing because ft is 
who have votes ; but it is w<dl known that the American the time eveiy new^-deoted Schoc] be 

oitiieu is constantly aud successful^ contriving to devolve spent in reconsiming the anjp> 
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pp^ to psnrivod at bv iia predocossor. Nor 

lilt detiifld some of tho schools vluch the Board 
propdm ^ bi^JW are placed voicy near to oxiatiu^ voluntary 
The plea or those ivho dc&nd the choice of sites 
is that H was impossible to plaoe them any where else. A 
gteat manj conditions have to be satisfied in the selection 
of a school site ; and in London it was far from easy to 
pieces of cround which answer to these various ro- 
quorementa. li sites otherwise satisfactory wore rejected 
because there happens to bo a voluntary school close by, it 
would often tarn out that no alternative sites 'wert^ forth- 
coming. In the abstract., no doubts it would bo better if the 
now school could be sot down ftiiiher off. But supposing 
that the site fixed on is the only one that cQ.n l>e hiul, or that 
it is nearer the children who are expeoU^d to attend it 
than any other, the neighbourhood of the viduntary school 
is evidently the consideration that must give way first. 
It is not so bad to have too much school accommodation as 
to have too little. 

When therePore Mr. Okkooky nsks for a Commit tco to 
inquire whether the statistics of tho London School Boainl 
have been challenged, ho must be taken to mean that tho 
Committeo shall luquiro whether tho challenge w'hieh has 
undoubtedly been t)(rcrcd has liooii shown to rest on good 
grounds. In tho same way, when ho pi-oposes to refer to 
this Committee the question whether some of tho sites 
selected ate not very near existing voluntary schools, he 
must be supposcMl to imply that they have bwm so placed 
without just cause. It is duo to him to say that he 


ing they must stand empty a year fir two until the childtan 
wanted to fill thorn grow up into school agev t>r are impor^ 
by that stream of immigration from Wio. country which 
is always sotting towaixls' tho capital. But since to find 
the sites and to build tho schools will take some oonsi^rablo 
time, Mr. Gweuout has rt^ally no cose. While the 
schools are building the childi\>n fur whom they are de- 
signed will gradually In? gathering to fill them. The other 
corisidemtion is tho pwibability that the mimnui of effleiont 
educational oocommodation has been exaggoraied in the 
statistics of tho late Ikwd. In ostiiiaiting the number of 
children for whom places in eleineuUii*y schools have to bo 
pi*ovided, those wht) are being sufficiently educated in 
what ttiv called private adventure schools aitJ omitted, lu 
tho first instance the tendonoy is always to overralo tho 
nninbi^r of children thus dispost^d of. Thu reason is 'that, 
iliough thesti private adventure schools aro almost in- 
variably inofiioient, there is at present no adequate means 
of discovering their ineftlciency. Tho Livei^)Ool School 
Bbard have been so irapressed with this difficulty that 
they have suggested that no aitcndanco at private adveu- 
tun) schools shall oxcubo a child from tho opomiion of tho 
compulsory by-laws unless tho school lie undor Oovemmemt 
inspection. That some such measure will have to ho 
adopted unless compulsory aticndanco at school is to bo 
r(‘duced to a farce may bo taken as certain. The dosiro on 
tho part of parents who wish to profit by their obildvon's 
labour to evado sending them to schools w'here they will bo 
t»biigi‘d to attend n^gularly is very great, and the private 


imputes no bad faith to the Into Board ; he only maintains * adventure school givtis them tho means of doing tliw. As 
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wbiit w'as licst mr London 
oiTor of judgment. Whether 


that their desire to do 
had been alloyed by an 
Mr. Gregor Y* s charges are >vell or ill founded, thtTO is 
ample reason why they should not be referred to a Com- 
mitteo. In the first placi\ the process of going over all 
the statistics must necessarily ho a long ono. If it is 
worth doing at all, Mr. GiiEooitY will be sun^ to think that | 
it is worth doing tho^o^ghl3^ lie bints, among other! 
things, that a large number of tlic parents who were asked I 
whether and where their children wero at school cither 
neglected or rcftiscd to give answers. So far as tho 
statistics are in fault on this account, they can only bo put 
right by directing the oflicials of ih(* Board to make their 
inquiries over again. As regards tlic' allcgfd injury done 
to voluntary schools, a Committee of tho I louse of 
lAirds oontnved to fill a fair-sized bluo-bo<»k in taking 
evidence on merely a few such charges, aiul there 
is no reason to suppose that a CoiumitU'e of the London 
School Board would bo able to investigate n larger nmiiber 
of cases in a shorter time. Now no public gam that could 
result from the labours of Mr. GuK<iOUY's nrrqxKsed Com- 
mittee would GompoTiRate for this delay. TIk* ]»rcptiraiion 
of these statistics, and of the tistimatc.H ba^scnl thcrcoiL, was 
the principal work of the late School Board, if their 
successors, instead of starting from the point already 
reached, insist on going over the old ground again, the 
mutt three years may pass away and find tho ta-sk of 
providing elementary education for every child in Txmdon 
Wdly further advanced than it was in 1873. Wliat 
has Mr. Gbeqort to ofier in ]*oturu for this imminent 
danger ? A possible saving to the ratepayers’ pocketH, It is 
highly important that the London Schtwl Board should not 
spona more money than is needed for tho object it has to 
accomplish. But it is better that tho object shoqld bo 
accomplished even at the cost of a little unnecessary outlay 
tlian that the olject should be left unattained in deference 
to a misplaced regard for economy. 

This is not the only reason why Mr. fiKEGOKY\s motion 
ought to be rejected. Let it be granted that the statistic.^ 
are &ulty and the est][inatt.*B founded on them exaggerated, 
there ore two oovuiiderations which serve to depnvo this 
iSset of aU real importance. One is the immcnHC yearly 
inmease m the population of liondon. If tho figures of 
the School Beam accurately represent the educational 
wonts of London at this moment, it is oortoin that l>oforo 
the schools which they propose to build in order to meet 
that want can be fimshe^ the growth of the popiilation 
wifl have outstripped their present estimates and wiU 
Imve to prepare new calciilations mA now proposials inorder 
to ii|it 0 ue's^ deficiency. If the pry^cut mOculations m 
aioihmlnt in excess, this neoesri^ will n^^inrUe quite so 
The population inay <mlf Sivc growii np to the new 
by the time they are opened, instead of havinjjf 
ohrej^Miiie bi^and them. If schools could bebuiH in. 
Gxsoost mightat kastargue that on his reckon^ 


time g4>e8 on it will lie found ihat many of ihochildrtm now 
8up|K)Hod to lu) receiving olomontary cHincaiion aro receiving 
nothing but tbc name of it, and when these liavo to ho 
imnsferred to efficient sohools, Mr. GuKaouT will not find 
that there are many vacant plaa^s in the schools the build- 
ing of wliieli he is ho anxious to defer. 


TTIK TRADFr-UNIOANlHT OONLRISHS. 

T he Trade-Unionist Congress which bos this wook boon 
sitting at Shi.^fiicld is said to represent a million of 
working-men ; but it is difficult to fonu an oxar^t estimutc 
of the rf'lidive numbf^rs of Unionist and non-Ujiionist 
workmen in the country. Tho Royal Commission which 
inquired into the subject a few years ago stakid that the* 
Unionists alleged that they were alxmt half of tho whole 
number of workmen, wliilo other estiinaies made tJinm out 
to bcj only a fourth. Tho statistical question, however, jh 
not a very nmt^Tial one, for whether tho Trodo UnioniHis 
ai-e few or many, they are entitled to freedom and pro- 
tection within reasonable limits, and tho same must lie said 
of the non-Unionists. A series of resolutions has bc^ep 
TMiHscd by the (Jongresp, demanding the repeal of various 
legal restrictions wbicb arc BUppi»si'd to bo chiefly directed 
ngairiHi the different kinds of molcmlatiun and intirnidution 
by wbicb the Trodo Unionists are in the habit of enforf^ing 
obedience to their mandates. Mr. If. Cromiton, sHsurning 
to reprmuit the Unionists, lately intimated that he conhl 
not c<»ndesoend to let tho world know what amendinonis ho 
thought to bo desirable in the prcisent state of the law, 
nnloss employers of labour tbroughont the country would 
first npologir.o for liaving calumniated the mcrubei's of these 
Societies by suggesting that they over oountenancod picket- 
ing, i*attening, or ony form of viokuicjo or injurious in- 
terieixjnce with other ptviple. The puerile inH4)lcnce of 
this projK>8al is unfortunately charactoristic of thf» sjuVit 
in which the claims of w’orking-mon are too often pleaded 
by disti'mjKTed odvocak^s of anothro* class. Jt is only 
justice to tho Unionists to say that they arc thoniselvcfs 
neither so impertinent nor m iinrcjasonable as their in- 
judiciuu.s friend. They think that, instead of hiding their 
opinions in order to spite socni'ty, ilic liest they can do is to 
make them known ns widely os possible. It may 1)0 re- 
marked, howeven*, that they aro more ernpliatic in pn^claim- 
ing the wrongs which they imagine they suffer than prfjciac 
in stating what changes m the law ihej' really want. Tlu*y 
desire it to ho understood that they do not ask that Truilo 
Union outrageii should Ikij nlb^ether exempted frtjtti 
criminal penalties, but only that they should not lx? pnnisluid 
under tw present laws. To the question, ar*dor what sfirt 
of laws, tlum^ they would be willing tliat thunfs ofibnees should 
bo punished, the answer io rather vague. 

It is cmUtable to the eommon sense of the memberO of 
ibo Congress that ih^ appixM^iated the danger of mixing 
up with too rerolutionaiy propapmdiota of the 
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ConiiDcnt. An addx'esB waa recolved from the Universal 
League of Workmen at Geneva, and a reply to it was 
drawn up which was objected to by an exceptionally wild 
delegate on the ground that the referouccs to peace in ev^y 
sentence wore insulting to the Leagao. He thought “ the 
“ ivord peaceable occuired too fi'cquently, ' as it was a re- 
“ Section that the imm who had addressed them had not been 
“ peaceable/* In tlie end the Congress decided that it 
would })o as well not to send any reply at nil, but to apixihit 
a Committee to try to discover, if possible, wliat the 
Universfil teigue w as, and what wei’o its objects. It having 
been incidentally remarked that none of the names uttachctl 
to the Geneva memorial had over before been hoard of, it 
was pertinently replied that perhaps tliat made it more 
likely that the memorial was signed by real working-men. 
A glance at the reports of the Sheffield Congress will show 
that the names which are there most conspicuous are suffici- 
ently well known, and are not the names of genuine working- 
men, but of journalists, lecturers, and agitators of varij^us 
kinds, who have undertakem to represent them. TheCriminal 
lia/wAmondmeat Act, the Master and Servant Act, nnd the 
Law of Conspiracy, wore attacked in Hiic*(‘f*ssive rosolniions, 
and it was X'osolved that no vote sliould he given for any 
oairdidato at fcbo cloetions who w'oiild not ph‘dge him.self to 
support the repeal of these obnoxious i’cstri(’tioi)s on tlie 
freedom of the Unions. I’he objection to the Criinimil Law j 
Amendment Act is that it is “ a spci*ial law against n [)art 
“ of the population in rosj>ect to crimes of viohmee which 
all classes of citizens cati commit and do commit.** Mr. 
Crompton might bo asked to withdraw this calumny on all 
classes of citizens as a preliminary to argument, but other 
people are not so childish as he is. It is ettougli t<o say that 
the Act is not a fi|iecial lawngainst a part of the? poimlation, 
but only against certain specified offences, and that tlioae who 
desire to avoid the pc?naltics which it iiufjosos have only to 
refrain from committing tlic offences in «juestion. The Act 
applies equully to employe?!* and employed, and though it is 
quite tnio that all c]iu>sc?s of citizens can commit such 
offences, it is practically only Uiiioinsts who do so. What 
has to bo show'll is, nob that the Act interferes with the 
peculiar system of the Unions, but that the offences against 
which it is directed are really iimocont and boiicficial. A 
special law against a form of public miscliiof which cannot 
otherwise be got at ofRK'tualJy is a veiy good thing ; and 
the Statute Rook is full of special laws in this sense. The 
Master and Servant Act is condemned bocjauso it docs not 
adoquaU'ly define the offbncea it creates, and attaches a 
criminal punishment to a civil breach of agreement. In point 
of foot, the Act docs not attach a criminal punishment to 
a civil breach of ngroement, unless the imp risen raeut of 
a man who cannot pay a fine or compensation is a 
criminal punish inent. It is only in the case of aggm- 
vated misconduct or injury, and where a jiecuniary pay- 
ment will not moot the circnrastnucfs of the case, that 
imprisonment is inflicted without the option of a fine. This 
Act, it should bo added, also a})i)lics iniliscriminntoly to 
employer and employed. Tlio definition of offences is 
always a difficult matter, and it is impossible in every ca-so 
to specify with minute and absolute precision every {)ossiblo 
variety of an offenct?. Tljis is a difficulty which pervades 
the wh«>lo of the Statute-law. The I^aw of Conspiracy wivs 
also denounced on account of its vagneness, and it cannot 
be denied that it has this defect. Tlie subicct is one which 
deserves attentive consideration, and on which the opinions 
pf the Judges might usefully be taken. But if the law is 
to be j'oviscd, this should bo done generally, and noting 
partial form so as to allow exceptional privileges to a 

E articular class of tlie community. Tho outcry against this 
iw is connected with the punishjueiit of tho ringleaders of 
the gas-stokers* plot to inflict a monstrous public injury on 
tho inhabitants of liondon os a means of coercing their 
employers. Those men wore convicted of having con- 
spiix'd to commit an aggravated breach of contract, which 
was a more serious offence than it‘ any of them singly 
had loft his work. The whole question turns on the 
amount of danger to the public from certain proceed- 
ings ; and there is no principlo more firmly established in 
English law, or in itself more sound, than that a oombina- 
tiou to oommit an offence requires to bo dealt with more 
st;ringently than an isolated act of misconduct of Ae same 
kind. 




There may perhaps bo some dk^tails in which the Criminal 
I^w Ameudment Act aud the Miiater ^and Servant Act 
imut’oved; and if the Tr^e Cbiionists have any 
MUiitions of molestaiioi^ |ntiiiiidatkm» and 


other offences to suggeeti they are ontiUod cm every grom^ 
to a respectful heanng.^ It is impossible, however, to sm^- 
rendcr the principlo of those measures w:^out the greattet 
danger to personal liberty and social order. An ekiiplojjiwr 
wrote a letter the other day complaining of the cmpreai^li 
of the Unionists in requiring him, under threat of a strike, 
to disTiiiss a man in his em^oyment who for some 
was obnoxious to them. It is obvious, however, that 
Unionists wore strictly within their Ic^ rights. They are 
perfectly entitled to dictate to their employer, if they choose, 
not only whom lie may employ, but whatjbe shall himself eat, 
drink, or wcfar, or the fiisbrion of his wife’s bonnets. JTo 
matter how absurd or unreasonable the dictation of work- 
men may be, ns long as they confine themselves to giving 
notice that they will not renew their contracts unless their 
demands are complied with, they have a perfect right to 
please themselves. There may be good or bod reasons for 
insisting upon a workman being discharged ; but his com* 
])anion8 are clearly entitled to determine whether they will 
continue to work with him. Working-men now enjoy the 
utmost fi*(‘edoia in thi.s respect. They con demand what 
vragos they please, lix their own hours, and lay down 
regulations for tlic manngeinont of tho business in which 
they arc engaged. On tho other hand, however, an em- 
ployer is not hound to .submit to this dictation, and if he 
can get nK‘n to work on hi.s own terms, it is necessary that 
they, too, shonld be protected in tho exoreiso of their freedom. 
As i‘ar n^s \vc eim .see, the law.s which are attacked by the 
Unioni.sts do not go a .stop too far in this respect. 


M. I'UOSI'KR 

f l^lll'i ierr^)tion of M. Meriineo’a succt^ssor at iho French Aradomy, 
-L coinciding jmd ty closely with the publication of M^rimde's 
letUirs to a lady whose immo is still mysteriously reserved, has 
occasioned a gtxid deal of talk about a iimti who was hitiiself 
neither piirticiilnrly interesting nor important. A high pluoo 
certainly cannot b(? .‘assigned to MdrinuSe's litcrwy works. Ho was 
A master of style, nnd nothing can bo inoro aumirable tlum tho 
artistic tini.Hh of some of his short liisLories nnd stories. But there is 
nothing in tho substance of thoiu to make them live. In the 
of genius, in breadth of view and sympathetic snggestivoness, 
Mdfim^e whs altogether deficient. Ilia eArlieat efiVirt was a Series 
of plays purporting to have been written by CVwa Gasid^a Spotiish 
dramatist, and trAuslnted by M. Joseph L^Dstranga. This was 
followed up bv the Gazla, a pretended translation of Jllyrian 
poems by one Maglanovicb. It is needless to say that Clara Oasid 
and MaglanovicU were equally imaginary croHtions, and that the 
works attribiitod to them were composed by Mdrimde himself, who 
even went so far as to give a biography and portrait of the Jllyrian 
bard. In 1828 Mdrinu^o aud AmpM’o had planned a trip fo l&yria 
in order to study the primitive poetry of that region. Money 
alone was wanting, aud Mcrimee suggested that, instm of writing 
a book when they came back, they should write the bo<A firK 
in order to raise money fiw the ioumoy. As it happened, 
the vibit w'HS never accomplished ; but \ii$rimt5e was dei^hted 
b) find that his fictitious verses bad attracted the atten* 
tion of two grave (lonnan Joedow. M^rimdo's later writings 
an? chietly distinguished by a tone of Cynical irony, whidi 
is sonHdimes so disguised as not to bo immodiately percepti- 
ble. lie is fond of mystification, of throwing the reader off 
his guard by an affectiition of simplicity and iniiocenco, and of 
w‘rap]?iiig up his meaning 90 that it is rather hinted than ex- 
nre.-sed. Any one who has roinparod the pamphlet on his friend 
Beylo — which vra.s nriviitely circulaled as a sort of funend ora^D— 
with the preface wlilch he vnroto for Boyle’s coUeoted worica will 
understnua the process by which he endeavoured to cuMm 
SRspicion. Another illuslTHtiun of the same thing is to be found 
in tlie first crude draft of the storv of /aiAms, wh^h is given ill 
tho recently published lettci's, when taken as the key to the 
finished v'?tory. 

Mdriim^ s ou]ogi.«t at the Academy discoTered that one of his 
ancestors invented the familiar frtble of ** Beauty and the 
hut it is mefre to the purpose that his mother, who was an artist^ 
had such a faculty for story-telling that she um to keep dhUitai 
who were sitting for their portnuts apellboimd by her aornitives. 
Mdrimde’s frthor was also a painter, and he Umwiid^rllediKit 
only the family taste for art, but a oertidn dqpee ^ Mitide fit. 
it as an exercise. It was the Second 
Mdrinptde to the front. Uis liteiary efforts imived ^ iMimd 
lustra from his rank at a Senator and hit oUbisi «s 

Inspector of Public Moniuaents. The Ssmrbr wto to 

secure literary distinction fbr Ida Court, ana ^ maq ^ 


who made good his froting there to 
greater pkrt of the Empire he Uvdd ok Ihi 
contidenlMi terms with the ivuNttbd.AM^ 

iwcn'od, foid uttiMit (I?*™ 

and Infi&iie pobn 
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ifHli isa^ IBbofMa iii 4 hfir mofiier t he wrote booke end etoriee foe 
HIM 911 ^) 1 ^ with idt the goeiii|^ of the (ley; 

WES 4sittfl(tist, and stage- 

jMetMer by iuniE; awl was always mdy to execate delicats 
camnaisBioiM for ^em iW|oiiing iiiot or toata He soon beeame 

S indimnsablH perM»v and an unCsiUug guost at Compile, 
mtameDlsEU, and IManrits, os woU os at the Tuileries and St. 
oudw When Mooquard died there was some talk of M^dm^ 
sacooeding blm as the Kiuporor’s private secretary and riglit^-hand 
nan. It is only fiiir to say that he filled a difficult potation 
whh<>tti any sainafi'c^ of dignity or self-xospect. Even in his most 
relaxed momeBts his maimer conveyed a warning agniusi undue 
fiuniliaritio^ and though be owed liis advanceiueat to his 
filTOur at Uonrt, there was nothing sm'ilo or iutemdfKl in the 
Services he rendered. In his letters to the unknown lady he speaks 
of the Emperor as *'mon bourgeois/’ and calls himsoli thO 
^^Empess’s buffoon hut assur^ly ho would have allowed no 
one elBO to call him so, and bis efforts to amuse vrovo the result 
of a loyal and sincere attacliment. He w'ho has sm^ei's for evorv- 
body else has always a kindly word for his Tmperial firiends. if is 
political leauinffs werenatunuljr towards an absulute monan^hy. Tie 
had a personal natntd of vulgan^. Parliamentary intrigues, and Die 
stupid brawling of the mob. “ I liave spent twenty-four hours,” ho 
writes, in a deputy’s bouse, and if 1 Imd any ambition to become a 
politioian, this visit would have completely olianged my mind. 

a trade ! what people it is necessary to st^e, U) manngo, and 
to flatter I 1 should say with IlotHpur, O had rather be n kitten 
and cry mew I * Slavery for slavery) 1 pitdor a despot’s court ; at 
any rate, most despots wash their hands.'* This was in 1845. 
When the Revolution came ho had the gn.*ato»t nvpiignanco to tho 
Republic ; hut be does not appear to have boon at first strongly 
attracted to the Empire. Julius Cirsar had bt*on one of his etivly 
Btudi(w, and from disliking he had come round to admmi him. In 
1^41 he hold that OfGsar, in his first juilitioal years, whs ** une francho 
canaille,” but the devil of a man kept on nerfoctiug hiniscdf, and 
would have become honest if he had only ^cn allowed to live.” 
In 1855 M^riixt^e had become as ardent a woi-shipper of the Dic- 
iaUir as his ^^houigeois” could desire. 

As the name of the lady to whom Merimdo wrote the numerous 
letters which have just been published is a secret, it is natural 
that Diere should ho niucdi cui’k sity to disooveu it; but oven if it 
were known, scandal would luu*dly 1)0 gmufied. As fur us the 
letters I’olato to the writer and liis corn'^pondent, they seem 
to us very dull reading. There can clearly have been nothing 
more tender than frimlsbip in tbeir iitiachinent— at any rale 
on the lady’s side. It appears that iu six years they had met 
only six or;9even times, and that, ooiinling im the minutes they 
had spent together they laid bc(*n in cacn otin*r’s comimny only 
some three or lour hours in all. Their mcjotings seem 
to have been always brief, and snatched at long intervals ; and the 
letters give one the impresHion rather of mi iiiUdligent womim 
pleased with a clever man’s wil, and the mau flattered by her sym- 
pathy, than of a pair of lovers. Down to his mother’s death in 
1S53, whon-he was forty-nine years of age.MiSrini^e lived under her 
care, reposing absolutely on her,” says M. do Ijomdnie, ” all the 
material cares ofjiis existence.” Amir his mothers death lier 
charge devolved on two of her friends, who almost invariably 
accompanied him, and watclied over him. These were two Eng- 
lish laaies, and M. Taino describes tho trio marching along in silence, 
MCrimde in the middle, with one elderly dovotc’o (Uinying his buw 
(ho had taken to archery for his health), and the other his box of 
water-coloura M. de tiomdnie attributed M^rimi^'s melancholy 
to his isolation aa a bachelor; hut perhaps M. Jules Sandeau was 
justified in deckurin^ that he was born one. He was certainly not 
the man eith^ to inspire or to retnm an ardent passion. The 
acadendcal philhndering of the letters is tedious aner you have 
re^ one or' two; they are interest!^ only when they afford 
glimnses of the locie^ in which the writer lived. 

Althon^ Mdrisn^oa writings ore probfibly not much read in this 
eoantiy^ ne was himBelf a frequent visitor here, and was 'wcU 
known tn a eertoin section of English society. He was^ rather 
pond of his knowledge of Enffliah-— one of his six languages — and 
kept himself well ae^uaintea with our current literature. Jlut 
ho had not much mraipatliy with the nation. The English,” he 
wrote, indiviautuly stnpid, but in mass an admhnlm) people. 
Everythli^ that can he done with money, good sense, and patience, 
ih^ do; oqt tlw know no more about art than my cat.” The 
new UouBS of Gmnmons ia a ftsghtfni monstrosify,” and shown 
can be done with aa utter waat of taste ana two millions 
steiliag**' The oratonr k.ecpidly bad;/' nothing more verbose, 
naora ^abimum^f and hfn^ueur** can he imsfpned than the 
majority of the ifedtem., Bshnevaton, vrith his busby 
whvAm* struck him ta a ''giy gurUli*^ Oohden leased 


Oh^W»kais he wua "the vsi^ omsite ^ en Eadiiihnuinif in 
never ntfteriiv eommonhlsoes, ana hevinff Ibsr pa^ndioss : UHti 
Sisfined to him geeiusite 

there iaaomethiiif in him of the eltild, Ae a 
Itheywa’- Be ^<wuid w daynM rf 

it ioeatiiniiwmi.w»o®f ^ * fpw two divai^- 

WSTwWi tk* 
liscniicin*. 



■eRaaPf*" 





It is port of Die hypocrisy of ihww people* Thjsj to Mw 
strangers fhul they oro fiw.>bar, and uavW takUPU hmebeon they 
don’t dino.” Once wc find Iho pt>or man told' tip at an hotel with a 
bad cold, and nothing to drink but port wiao ; and H ie ImpossibU 
not to synqtathise with him. WW disgnm bka moat ia the 
M*Man<Ti0 of the English. AtacounUy haww, heM^,tikey can- 
not help talking a little at dinner, but afterwards timy braak np inU» 
isiilation, one with a book or newspaper, another writing lettnra 
On tho other hand, a EVenchman tidies tho troubla to amyes hlim 
sidf, and in doing so amuses otiiers. 

kidrimoe gives us some lively '' Interiofa” at the different 
Inipcvtal palaces. All is not unalloved happiness at Court Ho 
gxfMuis over knoo-broeches and reckless changes of tamperatura.. 
From Coiupi^o ho writes, ** Cno can’t sleep m tins place. Tho 
time is passod in being Iraseu or rousted*” And again, ” We h»d^ 
here a terriblo life for the nerves and tho brain, we have roome 
hi^^itod to 40 degrees in order to go into the Foiast iu an opou 
It freezes at 7 degrees. We rotum to dmss,,und 
find om^lves iu a tropical temperaUire, Iluw tho women stand it 
I can’t think. 1 neither eat nor sloiq)/' At Eoniainablenu it is 
nnich the siuuo. We look a stag yesUiidny, and dined on the 
grass ; tho other day we wora soaked witli ruin, and I caught cold. 
Every day we e^t too' much. 1 am half-dead. IkMtiny did not 
make mo for a courtier.” At Biorriis he ynut almost happy. 

To day we have to dross, but the rest of the tinui thore is not tlie 
loiiNt toiletto. The ladies dine in high dveMBt3a, and we of the ugly, 
.h 4‘\ in morning coats. There is nut a ohuteau in EVaiice or Englatm^ 
w here one is so free, and without utiquetto, nor wliero there is a 
chati'laine so grsicious and so good to her guests.” 'rhere are many 
Aiueiicau visitors at Biarritz, and when tTioy coino to the ImperiA 
villa Northerners and SoutlienierB — it is — have to be partod 

uu different sides of tho room lost they should eat each other. Ar 
dull time at Oompi^gne is oulivened by the arrival of Die Duko. of 
Athol and some of his kinsinou. ” four llighlandars in kilU.” " It 
1 b droll enough to soo their oignt baro knees in a drawing-room, 
where all the raeu wear luioo-meoches and tights” : but much con* 
stornation is produced when they whirl rouna to tno siniins of iho 
b.tgpipo. One day tbo Priiico Impcrial'T-*^ tin drdlo d’eninnl, mais 
quolquefoij* terrible ” — gives a dinner-party to his young friends. 
‘•Tho Emperor hiiuHolf luixod tho champagne with Holtzcr-water, 
but the effect was just the same as if they had drunk tho undi- 
luted wino. They were all drunk a quiirter of an hour nfferwards, 
and my ears still iusho with tho noi8(s they made.” Now there is 
a Spaiiish dinner in tho FoR^st, or a picnic on tho gi'ass, ** like 
bonnefim from tho Kuo St. Deub.” Anotljvr time ho writos, 

{Since my arrival 1 havo led tho agitated life of a nnmager. 1 
luive been author, actor, mid diRCtur. VVe havo plaved with 
success a pioco a little immoral, of which on my roturn 1 will loll 
you the sUiry.” There was also a charade abuit which some fears 
were entertained boforohund ; but a young iady who played in it 
Kiid a.MSuringIy, ” Oh, it will be all right; we shall show our legs 
ii) the ballet, and that will do for everything.” ” N.B.,” says 
M(^riin(^o, “this lady’s legs are like lliigwoleis, luid her ft et anything 
but itristocratic.” 

There aro other signs of tho taint of Bohemianiwn which ww| 
the fatid cancer of Dm unhappy Oourt. A sltotch of a ball at the 
Hotel d’Albo (belonging to tno Empn^’s sister) may match with 
tho famous Oorrospundont of tho Te-Uffraph's account of other Im- 
perial festivities: — 

I'ho coHtumps were very beautiful ; iiiauy of th** women very pretty, and 
the age Nhowing ha audHcliy. (i.) Tho woiiwn wero dtlcidivUrt in an out- 
ragtMiu# way, both above and below. On tiffin oeriuion 1 havo scon a iin(A- 
cieuily large uuniloir of eharming fiFrot and many garters In llio waltz, (a.) 
CriKohoe is dooliuing. You may oxpoei tliut in iwo yiMim the dritMisen wiU 
be short, uniL that lliiftfe who have uulurol ndvantugui* will Iks diMijnguishiMl 
flrom thij.w who have onU' arliUeiol ones. There wen* Kriglishwomen who 

w'rns quite inentyaMes. The daughter of f.oi’d . who U ehartnirig. was 

IIS a Dryad or Hometbing mythologienhwilh a roU* wlilch would have lift all 
her breobt bore if thin bad not been reineiiivd by it matUifl. . . The boIlH 
of tho ** Kicineuts” was composed of sixteen women, oil pretty enouglt, in 
Diort skirts aud covered with diamonds. The Naiads wero powderea with 
silver, which, falling on their shoulders, ri!MemljI<*d drops of water. Tito 
Salamanders were powdered with gold. . . Die sijpiii^r^nKitii, with a 
gnllcn’ round it, tho dom(«tics in tho of pages of the Kixtcorith century, 
itiid the Deelric light, rvNcmhled the feiist of liuliliazor iu Wrt»wthon*s (tic) 
pietun;. It wus no use for the Ktnr*erur to (duuige iiis douffuo ; he wiui r«« 
cognized a leoguo off'. The Knipie.HS liud a while burnous, and a hJoek 
lou/f, which lUd not disguise Jier in llie least. Mho v dominos, and, for the 

most port, very stupid. The Duke of - wu» got up like a trini, a disguiiK^ 

after the Mtory aljout his wdfe, 0 Jittio too r^iaiKuble. Jf you do not know 
fhi« stoiy'’, hm it is in two words :^Hia with went h/ llapst and loxight a 
hot of jewels ot Oo/XK? francs, saying she would send it hook next day If it 
did not suit. She sent notldiig hack, neither money nor jewels. Iki{at 
naked to havo his cliaDionds hACK. lie was told tlint they boa been sent tp; 
rortugn), but finally they wero found at the Mont-wHiUHd, where tha 
Duchess of — paid 15,000 franca tp withdraw them, lala la tlie eulogy 
of the thno and the women I 

By the side of this picture maybe placed a doscrlption of tbo eom- 
V at Marshal MacMabona receut ball “ A severe 


Iirupjuoty 
fil)seucc of vary Iu»y 


i»«y 

of tenue was ohsorvable, and a roumrkabio 
i dresses and thuss sleeveless corst^s which om; so ufUm fii the 
I liraBi booas of the Itafian Opera Hhum*, Vuung girls, sb n gcniiral 
y nilis, were as simply dressihl os any of tbofm who iusurud ni the 
6 <mrt baHs of Queen l^ictoria twenty-fiyo years offo, l^urjmps a 
BltiwimhHc decency wiU he thought too R^iouaiy. 

8 ^ tVnen the Eftiperor began to ailbct Liheml meaeurea. Mifrinfife 
1 CieiffHi^laa eooiwli to. see the hop$lmgtm of ihu exjxort* 


In Ikcmbet x86; he wtitos 


«W.*d[«gr.r TJiwVw* 
'^laSlwtiindig tbslr jtniaM so elegantly, and affinuhig tii^ ^ 
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profaun<Uy convinced ; they wcm to be oeeond^rate acton* who Imitate the 
drat rtfte» in a way that deceivoa nobody. We are fprowing amaUer daily. 
There U only M . (le lliamarck who ia a true great mail. 

And again in Juno 1869 : — 

What ridlJctn me moot in these aad affairs is the profound stupidity (6^6‘sr). 
It niaken one hide one's face. The danger is that there is a siut of emulation 
for HtupJdify an for everything ebw, and Itetweou the Chumbera and the Go* 
venmicnt, God knows what may be done ! 

In hie next letter he had grown more deeponding : — 

I am Miire timt we are going to have in words and deeds enormitie<i for 
which tbr'rc will not bo enough iNuiod jiotatoes. Alas ! that may tiriidi hv 
projcctihw of a harder kind 1 Wiiat a miafortnne tImt the tuodem Hpirit 
shuuid he MO flat I Do you believe it waa ever so bad before ! I'here were 
ages wiion ])co|»lo were more ignorant* more barbaruuvtnoro absurd ; but 
tbeii tliifre were here and there some grand geniuiM.‘M to make comiiens/ttion, 
whilst now, as it soenu to me, there Is a levelling down of all intelligt^nce 
to tiio lowest jKiint. 

In Novcnilior he met M. Thiora nt Cannoa, and found him 

brought back to common Bimac by iho itiimoiiHe folly of tiu? 
country/* and ready to hgbt again, a« in 1848. But Mf^rinnh* 
double whether be does not overrate hia atrength : — 

It is niudi easier to break the bags of Kolus tlwm (» mend them and 
make them air-tight. It seema probable that wc sliall linvc a fight ; the 
Cfuu^^t is omniputHit, and ran give the popuiaev of Taris an historic 
lesson, as General (’hangarnior suifl. But after iiaving tried this, what is (o 
be done ? iVrsoual govornnuuit itas hocoinc iiniiorisjitlc, and rarlianit'iitary 
govenimont without giKul faith, without, honesty, and w'ithout skilfu) men, 
appears to mo not less ini})OMtihlt'. The future’ and the present are very 
dark for us. 

Then cornea the war, and nt the end of Auguat Mdrimde is not 
without hope of driving out the (icrmans, or, better still, burning 
them all in Franco. But oven then ** wo shall not bo at the end 
of our miBories. This horrible butchery, it is idlo to dissimulate 
it, is but a prologue to a tragedy of which only the Devil knows 
the end. A nation is not shaken with impunity as ours has 
been. It is impossible that, 11*0111 our victory a s irom our defeat, 
there should not spring a revolution. All the blood that has 
flowed will flow to the profit of the Republic— that is, of orpinized 
disorder.** Mdrimdo left Paris by one of the last (rains belbre the 
< city w^as invested, lie died at Cannes on the 2311! Stjptember. 


DKNTISTHY. 

W F know that this subje(*t is not a plcasunt one, and yet it ha.H 
its fascination. Musi people have something to say about 
11)08 about other subjects on wliich they have thought or felt, and 
idoas usually press for utb^rance in proportion as they are numerous 
a^d vivid. Knowledge which has boon boi*rowe(l from books, or 
gathored in lioura of dissipation, is communicated with care- 
lessness, languor, and hesitation. But personal experience's of 
a nearer and profoiiuder nature, which have absorbed one’s 
whole attention at the time and left a deep impression behind 
them, cannot l>e recalled with equal inditlerance. Whilst they 
stimulate the whole mind to ujiaccustomed activity, persons not ut 
other times noted for eloquence betray a sudden affluence of 
words, a surprising vigour of si > le, and unsuspected resources of 
illustration. Should a conversation begin to turn upon dentistn', 
every one must have obsoiTed with wiiat dilKculty it m drawn away 
to some more cheerful, but less exeiting, topic. Several peraous talk 
at once, and though all profess to aid in tue diveraion, the subject 
has what psychologists cull»gi*eat “ideal persistence,” dies liard, 
and tends to come to life again at intervals for some time after. In 
tliis respect it is like talking about ghosts in the dark, when there 
is a general sense of uneasiness and u general desire to pass to 
something else, but thew is always some one with a more harrowing 
story than any which has yet l)ecii heard, which it is impos. 4 iblo 
to refrain from tcdling und impossible to refrain from listening to. 
Only there is this uiireronce, that gho.sts ara now pretty well 
recognized as pivrt of the popular Abort/lauhtf as Mr. Malthew Arnold 
wdiud say, and the terrors they arouse vvilliin us are soinewlmt 
mild even at midnight ; whereas the c.\i.stenco of dentists may bo 
voritled — and indeed we often e.yporiiuent on tJieiu, and they <»u us 
— so that they ore placed far beyond the reach of scepticism even 
at noonday. On this account they ura the more interesting in a 
scientific iigo. 

It may seem that, since dentistry is so ftuuiliar a topic, it must 
bo needless to expatiate upon it, and certainly to say anything 
strikingly novel about it is more than can be reasonably hoped. 
But wo n^member that Dr. Johnson praises Grab's JElegy tn a 
Countnj Vhurrhyat'd on this yory ground, that it contains nothing 
new, but only what had previously occurred to every one else ; and 
to uttain as great a reputation os that celebrated piece ought 
to content a moderate ambition. Moreover, to say what has 
previously occurred to every oue else has the advantage that it 
assures you of the sympathy of your reader, if you should be so 
tortunato as to secure one. Now it has proWbly occurred to most 
people that dentistry is about the least enviable of professions. It is 
not merely the ohoractor of the work that makes it so, for all pro- 
fessions llave ttnjj^oasant associations to which their members arc 
imoxed ^ custom \ taste is provcrlnally arbitrary ; snd it is even 
{yfeU^ble that a man who has the gift of delicate vumipula- 
til^ may feel attracted to a pursuit which aflbrda so many 
^mgbortumtios for its exercise. But it is tike feelings m&k whicn 
n cU|Q^ » by his patient which, if he khdw them, 

wodld mler & position so peculisidy imcomfortoUe^ A mau 
inay sum things of his doetoi'i and still regnrd him with 


gratitude and fKendship. He may be ruined by k^eis w^oofc 
conceiving any penonsl antipathy toward the prsctitiaoen^wlKijDi 
he has injudiciously employed, but may content himself with in*, 
dulging in a diflusM hatred of the law as a whol^a^ whatever, 
has t*) do with it, and vent his rage in vogue maleaictioiis minst- 
lawyers in geneitd ; which can have only a very harmless incideim 
upon any one in iiarticulor. But let him once go to a dentist, 
he is likely to come away with a definite and abiding horror of 
dentist himself aud not another. It is notorious that many people 
dread to meet their dentist in the street. If they do meet him 
they ara variously aflected, according to temperament. Some con 
scarcely r<»strain themselves from headlong* flight, others are 
ready to faint on the spot; a few involuntarily clench their fiats, 
the blood rushes to their faces, and they feel prompted to assault 
him. But these last are few indeed. Most of us ore at onoe 
“Gorgonized ” out of all thought of active resistance, aud wen the 
idea of escaping dies inefTectuallv within us. In agricultural ages, 
and still in country districts, the enraged bull plays a prominent 
pari in nightmares ; but this traditionary bugbear is threatened to 
]jo supplanted. In future people will eat a heavy supper wi^ the 
prospect of jtfiesing an uneasy night in that curious aim complicated 
piece of inechanisin, the dentist’s armchair; bolding on firmly 
by the bottom, now being screwed iij), now down, to get a fetour- 
ablo light ; their heads rolled to this side or to tlmt to meet the 
exigencies of art, whilst the peering eyes of their favourite operator 
come and go, and a confused clattc.r of steel is heard dtuing the 
intervals. 

And yet the dentist does not se*+m to deserve so hard a fate. 
Divested of the terrors with which iinugination clothes him, he is 
seen to be our own flesh and blood. A judicious blending of mild- 
ness with firmness appears to be necessary to the ideal character 
of his profession, and it is remarkable how many members of the 
profc».sion realize this ideal, or make laudable approximations to 
It. Sometiniea indeed a falling away from the standard may be 
noticed in either direction. lOxcessive sympathy may lead a 
dentist to sa(‘vitico lirmness to mildness, and this perhaps is the 
worse error of the tw’o. For he ought to consider his jmtient’s 
condition ; how dislvaeling pain rtmders it difficult for him to make 
up his mind, or prompts him to didermin© rashly ; how, ti^o,* 
he is iirobahly quite ignorant of the true cause of his suiferiug, and 
oquallv igm»ranl of the proper remedy. It is therefore the part of 
a good practitioner to <leciae for him, and, if the worst must coma 
and the last olfiee bo porformed, to jog the elbow of his resolution. 
But other practitioners are either so sensible of this, or are of such 
an mitoeratio disposition, so determined at any rate to have the 
game (if the expression bo allovvabh‘) in thefr own luuids, that, 
saerifieing mildness to firmness, with harah voice and rough munnor 
they bully and iutimidato their patients, as though the latter were 
not abjt^ct enough already, or as tliougli tho <lrottd and ft)Hr of 
dentists needed any adventitious aiil. The cunning middle course, 
however, seems to Ik? this — knowing what treatment is best for tho 
atient, to get him to adopt it as it of his own clioice. He is then 
uoyed up and consoled during the operation by a flattering sense 
of mild heroism, whilst, if anything should go wTong, tho operator 
is to a great extent absolved from blame. Aud to do this well 
a character of mingled mildness and firmness, with some know- 
ledgt' of human nature, is best adapted. And thera is no profession 
in which the knowledge of human natura in relation to physical 
pain may be sooner gauieil, on which account dentists acquira 
earlier thaft other men a wise tolerance of human frailty. 

It is said that W’omen bear going to the dentist’s better than 
men ; and the reiison of this seems to be tho same ns that of their 
more patient endurance of many other bodily ailments. For dm*ing 
illness uuui are more fidgetty and morose than women, because they 
are accustomed to greater aetfrity, have a stronger passion foV 
freedom, and feel the restraint of helplessness more oppressive. And 
if, when tho worst has come, at the dentist s, seated m the chair oi 
fait?, with the la.st agony imminent, any one retains enough pre- 
sence of mind to attend to his own emotions in those trymg cir- 
cumstances, ho will confess, we believe, that the actual pain is not 
worth making a fuss about, but that the intolerable part of it is— t 
O for a euphemism ! — in phdn English, it is the submitting to tliq 
first grip and putting oneself so utterly in another mai^*B power. It 
is this “ representative ’* element of the torture that puts our virtue 
to the test ; aud let none pretend to make light of tt. Bttt fortu* 
nately it is of short duration, and is for better than the malady it 
cures. So that a man’s loyalty to reason may almost be measured 
W his willingness to go to the dentist’s when his. lima has eomo. 
No imaginary hoi-rors deter the sane man, but he goes into the very 
chamber of hon ors, like Rinaldo into the enchanted wood. Amd 
over after when passing the house he wiU say to himself X l^ave 
been tibere and still would go, ou sufficient occasion.’’ 

C0rt|Mn]y*4i good dentist deserves to be c^ed the FldmH of 
Man. And therefore we read with pleasure in iSikh Medico^ 
C/Mnttrgical Iteview that during the last ten years no loanoh ot 
surgery W made so much progress as dentistry has done ; for duriug 
many with respect both to science and to metioe, it 

was m a very backward state. Not very long tiph ^ v avmed, 
blacksmit^ were mudb infevour as operatora m widi^ptflm^bi^ 
a feet whii^ seenw to require exphutiatkaL , ;lt MSI padiapi be 
surmised that they wm recommend for tlm ifNidc 1y 
bodily atifeigth. Bdt the obvioasnetf of aocknuit of ^ 
matter is dmusivei the true theory innit lM* sought fn a mesu 
roundabout way* And if, in the first fhine, %e xttxtark that 
bkMfosiuith ancijdhily disohMcgsd ^ ftfoetions el a ferrimv putibaps 
thls wIVlheth^^tnoi to upon the suhjstit/hal 
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to Ul0 «f<*»«** of our teofUlm tho offices of Umr and Otngooii 
MttBOd luHiiur^ to go togothoTi we oensot be euiprised tm to 
ffiiesMo wSaS^it ohoolid ej^pesi: puit of the fttness of t)u^ that 
iihe UeAM&lffii who ahoed a home should also doetor it. And 
HOW) «a 3MEr« fipeacer would say| ohaerre the, implieatio&. In 
dootoring a hoise it mm sometiiiiflsheye been neoeesaiy to extract 
nto^iSoditwasatonoeinfeRed that he who could extract a 
horse's tooth d forHori could draw a man’s. And that he did 
Mten draw admiration^ both the tooth and the man may be 
imagined, figure the blacksmith with his imtient careering round 
and round the forget emulating the deaJ^KS of Achilles with 
Hector^ and tlran listen to those who deride what they call the 
mardy material civilisation of the present day. Greet is the 
transition firom th( blacksmith’s shop to the modern dentist’s 
ingenious armchiur — ^we had almost written easy-chalr. On 
the other hand, it may bo that the need of dentists has 
much increased with civilisation. It is commonly Mieved 
that savagea have excellent teeth; and although we are now- 
adays in the habit of suspecting such beliefs, ti)U one seems 
mnablei if we consider how necessary good teeth are to them. 
To any one who is anxious to prove ** material civilization" 
a mistake^ the infj^ubry may be suggested, What eflect has 
the invention of knives and forks had upon the teeth of those 
nations that have condescended to adopt the use of them ? For 
tbm pernicious utensils plainly render good teetli less a nec^sary 
of life than they were before, so that people with had teeth now 
survive, transmit their degenerate natural vvei^ns to their de- 
soendants, and so on. And, therefore, to Mr. Galton and others 
who are anxious to guard the interests of the future by promoting 
marriage on scientific principles, we may suggest the propriety of 
Including sound teeth in the list of excellenoos inquired of those 
about to ttiarry. The priest or registrar might call upon the port lea 
to a proposed marriage to produce, among other certificates, one 
.ahowing that they themselves ha<l soimd teeth, and likewise their 
Ihthers and mothers, their grand lathers and gi'andmothera, and 
such other relatives as the $avunta may think a sullicieiit guarantee 
against reversion. Or perhaps them^ uiatters are to be left to the 
young people themselves, ana a luan's askmg a girl if she has ever 
sufierea from toothache may one day bo a recognized way of 
hinting that he is coming to the point. 

But if such means of securing the peace of po8U>rily fail, otliers 
may be devised. Amidst the press of unexpected ideas, projects, 
ana events, it is daily becoming more difiicult to detect an 
absurdity at first sight ; and so the following ingenious spinnila- 
tion which has bc^ started may yet bo l•eallzed. VV'^hat if here- 
after every one on arriving at a cei'tain age should be bound to 
yield up the natural teeth, and receive in exchange an artificial set 
warranted not to ache, and which iniglit be renewed from time to 
time in cose of their censing to tit, being swallowed, stolen by 
garotters, or other accidents wliich already aix* not unexampled P 
It would demand some courage perhajw once in a lifeiimt*, but 
that must be better than once a ) ear as at present . Besides are tlu^ro 
not anaesthetics P And moreover stern laws, backtsl by a public 
opinion instructed in what tnily makes fur social welfa^, would, 
as in Bparta, deter the youth from showing the while feather, and 
tb^ would sit down smiling ; just as some triljea of Aiiierican 
Inaians with whom beards are unloshiouable, on redcUing the age 
when rudiments of beards appear, submit, it is said, to have 
them plucked out hair after luiir by squaws, and account it a 
virtue not to groan or wince, though they are the old squaw s who 
do it, By thus losing all our teeth at onco and as a matter of 
course, we should no longer be haunted by the regretful fwlings 
which now disturb us, us, wandering abov^t the world, visiting 
many cities, and perhaps many dentists, we drop them as pledges 
of mortality, one here and another them, and alrndy long before 
death reflect that our bones lie scatU^red on every shore. And this 
will be a relief to many persons; for how imagination fallows 
those firagments of our being, whoever is with folklore 

knows well. 

We have said, perhaps somewhat hastily, that dentists are our 
own flesh and blood ; but at any rate this acknowledgment docs 
not extend to those dentists who *pat horrible signs of their pro- 
fession outside their houses in tlie public stroets. What we refer 
to is too hideous to describe with decency, but eveiy one must 
understand us. Such things can only be in place in a scientific 
museiun. The <^y device to be compared to this one is the 
pirate s flag with its skull and cross-bones, but the figg in much 
the less revolti^ of the two. We should have thought such a 
mode of advertii^ would have been considered unprofessional, 
and we are eara It cannot be attractive. 


THE KEW BUtI# ON PAPAL ELECTTOXA 

W hether ^ um^ text or the BmApatMbtm Sidis 

the fcrm cited 

is that of aBnUi not of a Brier**-ts gemthie or not, it would bo 
uefnataie as yet to prono^ Tim romour tirat aenra lirateu^ 
of 4be kind was in eoniempta^, If not uciually drawn tip,has 

^ lira to autbenticaie the oft the solijjs^ Swibidl 


we probably be ffir wrong in assuming the subetantial uosara^of 
the aOsged dooument, even supposing the exset tom bee not besft 
preserve. Meanwhile two questione of no little intwreat el omia 
suggest themselvi^ which have been freely discussed during the 
past week, somotimee with nunu ingemnty than knowledge, in ^0 
papers, both English and foreign. Are the ebanges enacted, or 
propceed to be enacted, within the oompstimoe of the Holy 
Seep and will the new rMrulatious about Papal elections be 
acquiesi^ed in by the various Eumpeau Powers without proiudioo 
to the gemral acknowledgment of the sucoesafril oandidate ixt the 
t^P To the second inquiry it is of course iuinossible to 
mves more thou a vague and conjectural rv)ply. The Itidiatt 
Government might not unnaturally remuit ine of the 

Oonclave from liome, where there would bo no real d|mger of 
its freedom of action being impeded ; and IMrico Bist|iar<« Ims hia 
own reasons for eagerly stuzing any available weapon in that deadly 
warfare with the Uirman hierarchy to which he has committed 
himself. But tfuither the Italian nor the PrusHian Government 
has any traditional claim to a voice in Papal elections, and It is not 
easy to see what special inU-rcst Franco, Austria, or Spain— which 
have hitherto alone o\«nciAed tho right of \ etc '-can have iu 
quarrelling with arrangomeuu which would make tho choice of a 
Don-Itali.au I’otilifi* a little loss improbable, though any abrupt 
change of fbe kind might be tlioiight genorally obje(*tiouable as 
invoking a risk of future complicnlions. The pn^cedont of tho 
Vatican Council, where the repvesimtatives of Clatholio Govern- 
ments were for the first ti^ne excluded, has indeed created a very 
natural expectation that the right of veto will hd challenged oil 
similar grounds. But there is no alluHion to this matter in tho 
text onliu DOW Bull, and a claim which lias no iechnioal support iu 
any written record would hardly be thought to require formal 
abrogation. At the Hami> lime the prudence of tho proposed inuo- 
vatiou may fairly be qm^tionod when there is nothing to intorrupt 
the due carrying oni of tlie ordinary ceremonial at the Vatican ; 
while on the other hand the inciwisod facilities of communication 
and locomotion afibrd opportunities for a n^presentation of iho 
electcjnil bf)dy more complete than on any fonner occasion. Tt is 
always rather a perilous experiment to change your front in fiioe of 
tho enemy. And, beyond a vogue sense of alarm, there seema no 
particular reason for a change of front iust now. All the pre- 
cedents cited point rather in an opposite flirection^ 

This brings ns to the other qiu»Ation, which, if not more impor- 
tant, is at least capable of being more fully and definitely ana wei Oil, 
The remark of the 7 'inm that “ irom an ectdesiastical point of view 
tho right of tho Pope to issue the above d«Hrn*e cannot bo doubted 
after the (J^Jrurneuiral Counvil may be true in the abstract, but is 
w'holly irrelevant. Btill less is his claiqi based, as has been absurdly 
asserted elsewhere, on some shadowy prediction iilH)ut the I'one 
who si'cs the yeara of Peter chorming his own successor, ilis riglit 
to issue such a Bull as that ascribiMl to him — which is of courstt 
a very difierent thing from his discridion in the use of it— rests 
on much surer ground tlum any old adage or any gonoral inference 
from a novel dogma which is lK)th openly challenged and very 
laigelyr diskdieved, oven where there Is no public protj-st, withili 
tho limits of his own corumuiiit)n. It is not only adiiiittod 
by canonists, but illustrated by a few striking and lery 
siifiiN'icnt piecedentH, both ancient and modern. The case 
will be made cloan»r if we briefly hthII to the memory 
of our readers tl)u leading statiilcs on which Papal elections 
depend. Without dwelling on tho earlier history of tho Papacy, 
it may suffice to state here that Nicholas II., acting under the 
advice of Hildebrand, ii^sued in 1059 the Bull which may be 
called the Maijna Cliarta of the Sacred (hdloge, confining the elec- 
tive franchise for all future time to the Uurdiimls exclusively.^ 
This fundamental law has (»uly once been superjieded, under very 
exceptional circumstances, and by a higlier than Papal autho- 
rity, when tlu) great relonniiig Council of Constance, after getting 
rid of three Popes, nominated a (’ummittcc of its own members, of 
whom only half were Cardinals, to elect a now PootifT. Tlio 
second great ordinance on tin* subject was prumiilg&lud a century 
later by Alexander III. at the third J^atcrnii (’ouncil in 1 179. Tho 
Conclave which elected Alexander by a majoi*ity of votes had btnui 
the scene of a disgraceful tumult, and the election was contested. 
He accordingly lost no time iu ordaining that ksneeforth no Papal 
election should b<> valid without a nuiiority of two-thirds of those 
voting. This ordinance also has he]<l good ever siuce, exc^ept in 
one instanoo, to be presently lucntioucd. The third organic law ot 
Uio constitution of (Conclaves is the (me mainly afikdt'd by the 
prew'iit controversy. It was promulgated by Gregory X. in 1274 
at tho Hocond Council of Jiyons, and regulates in miimfe detail 
tbe forma to be observed iu Papal elections, including the Um days’ 
interval between the decease of one Pope and the aascnibling of 
the Conclave to ehfct his successor, the rtaueura, or locking up of 
tbe Cardinals during the period of elcriion, the place of meeting) 
and various other details. To this may k) addi^l ine Bull issued 
Gregory XV. in 1621, prescribing tbe ceromonkl and the difierent 
methods of election, wnich is, however, ba»;d entirely on earlier 
authorities. These Jatter statutes, as well as some subsequent Bulls 
expanding or nqiroducing the former regulations, ore suspended 
by the Bull ascribed to the present Pope. A brief rc^o^p»*» t 
vvill be enough to show that he has fiul authority iot tailing 
such a step. The famous Bull of Gregory X. was ai;tualJy abro- 
gated by his successor \drian V.,^ who reigned horbly a nuaith, 
and retnaiiiad in ab^anre during six pontificates, til] relostine V. 
raurwed it. Gregory XJ. ventured on a still more swoepi^ in^ 
liavfttiofi. He luSl an ozkL to tbe Irieventy Veara* Captivity by 
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Im return to Some ; but there waa grave cauie for afiprehenflioii 
that the reetaratiijn might be only tempom^, vritii a bodv of 
Cttvdioala chiefly creatures of the French Urown and liKelv 
to ho exposed to strong pressure. lie accordingly iasaed a Bull 
BuS^nding every existing regulation about Fapel elections^ in* 
eluding the famous decree of tlie third Laleran Oouxunl requiri2^t 
two-thirds of Lho votes, and this bold meusuro was acted upon and 
geneiially approved. 

But the niobt memorable os well os the moat recent example 
of such an extreme rxerciso of Pap4il prerogative occurred leas 
than a century ago, and it is this precedent W which Hus IX. is 
supposed to have Wn diielly guidid in framuig his Bull. There 
is someth iiig iilinost romantic in the later viciaaitudos of the reign 
of Pius VI. and the atmngo shifts to which he was driven to main- 
tain his aut hority under violent pressure from without. It is only, 
however, with one chapter in that eventful histor}' that we are here 
concomed. Jilarly in 1797, when the States of the (>hurch had 
been invaded by the French army, and the Papal plenipotentiaries 
had been constrained to sign the disastrous treaty of Tolentino, it 
was felt that some provision ought to bo mado for the emergency 
of the next election. A Brief, which is u loss authoritative 
and more ephemeral document than a Bull, was drawn up in the 
Febnuur of tJmt year, Aitmtis J'tctdiarihvjt Ib'afsentihmj aoHolving 
the Cardinals, for the next occasion only, from the obligatory inter- 
val of nine days before proceeding to a new election. But the rajud 
march of events rendered the promulgation of this Brief superlluous ; 
and in the following DeceiuDer, two days after Juwpli iVinaparte, 
the diplomatic represeutaiive of the J'rench Itepublie, had quitted 
Rome, the Bull C/trUH Et^desue Iiegei\d<(i was issued, foruially 
enacting the disport s»itiuiis con lamed in the contemplated Brief, but 
extending them to all cases of grave peril thr(.'ateniiig the legitiiuate 
action of the electoral body. Even this, however, proved inade- 
quate to tlie gravity of the crisis. In February 1798 Rome had 
boon converted into a Republic, and the ogod Poiitiif was a 
prisoner — not in name or imngli^tion, hut in fact — in a Oarlhusiau 
monastery near Florence, while the Cardinals were dispersed over 
Italy and beyond it. The situation was obviously a critical one, 
and Oardinal Antunelli — no relation of his prcs4.*nt namesuko — 
having couti'ived to obtain access to the imprisoned Pope^ suh- 
mittod to him the draft of a Bull which not only dispensed with all 
existing rt'gulations about elections, except the obligatory majority 
of two-thirds, but authorized the Cardinals to vote by proxy, and 
oven Bu»ended the prohibition against any dealings in the matter 
during the Pope’s lifetime which dales Irom a decree of Pope Svmma* 
chus in the fifth century, and is enforced with licrce and multiplied 
anathemas, os was his wont, by Paul IV. in the Bull Cm% sucundum 
Apottohwi, But Pius VI. shrank from so extreme n measure when 
he found the prevalent opinimi luuong the Cardinals was against it* 
Another draft was prepai’ed, this time by Michele di Pietro, Apos- 
tolio Delegate at Rome, which was approved by the Cardinals, and 
iinally took shape in the Bull Oum nos mperiori anno executed by 
Hus vl. on the 13th of November, 1798. Except in the permis- 
sion of proxit)S, which is omitted, tlie Bull is still fuller in its dis- 
pensations than the rejected draft of Cardinal Antonelli. It 
outhorizes consultation during the Pope’s lifetime among the 
Cardinals on every point except the person of liis successor, 
suspends the obligatory delay of nine days, the clamura. and the 
local limitations, empowering the Conclave to be held in any 
Catholic country where the lai’ger number of Cardinals might be 
assembltHl. A somewhat similar document was drawn up by 
Gregory XVI. during the iusunectionary movementa at the 
beginning of his reign, but was never published. 

There is uutliina' in the alleged provisions of the Bull Apo^tolicce 
SeduL which goes beyond the Cum Buperion anno of Pius VI., on 
which it is closely modelled^ the only novelty being the strange 



liberty conceded of iudetinitely 
hurrying or indclinitoly postponing the election ^ observing or not 
observing the clmumra ; of concerting measuivs, if necessary, during 
the life of the Pope, with the one reservation of not discussing 
the names of particular candidates ; the same entire freedom of 
choice ns to locality, and the same general extension of these dis- 
pensations to oil mture cases of ememncy. It may he worth 
remembering that the Conclave which actually assembled at 
Venice after the death of Pius VI., so far from showinu any special 
haste ill its procedure, lasted for above two months, and was nearly 
ending in the very exceptional method of election by compro- 
mise by ddogating the franchise to a small Committee of 
Cardinals— wtion at the nick of time the votes of the Cardinals 
concurred in tho elevation of Pius VIIs to the Papacy. What 
was really abnormal in that election was the tranafeienee of the 
Condavo from Rome to Venice, for which there were obvious 
reasons. But wby Pius IX. should ‘^iear that the next election 
cannot he fi^ly conducted in Rome/’ is not more easily explicable 
than his ground for styling himself, and encouraging his advocates 
and admirors, whether journalistic or episcon^ persistently to 
style him, the Prisoner of the Vatican.” Thm is, indeed, as 
much or as little reason for this atraugu the<^ of imprisonment 
holding good after his de(;easo as during lus life. But do the 
Oaxdinali aerioudj believe in it now P And, if not^ are they likely 
hereafter to make a troublesome and rather undigmBed pilgrimage 
Hk Halts or Ifonaco for the soke of perpetuating an illusion which 
they dp hot share P 



CTARITT ELJBCncmCEII^mb 

rpHS geptiemen who are eruteavoniiimto edbet soib^idfenilii 
X the system of OleetiOn to choritsus ingtihitions hsve IjbigSt 
their first hattle and have been defeated; A motion ws^ ^ 
at a moetlnff the British Orphan Asylum recommen 
moderate (manges, and was thrown out by an ovsi] 
majority. The meeting declared tbeir ovm perfect saldsikott^ 
with tbeir own azrangements ; and after denouncing with 
energy the wickechiess or folly of everybody who proposi^ ' 
alteration, wont back to their homos in a high state of virtuons sw* 
complacency. There is nothing in this which is in the smaBMH 
degree siu^rising. Every atta^ iipim a good old steady-miag 
abuse is invariably encountered in the samp manner. When 
people wore in tho habit of sugmting that workhouses were not 
mniingcd to ideal perfection, the first assault Avas idways met by yi 
chorus of virtuous indignation. A number of inimaculato persons 
held up their hands in holy horror at tho thought that any out* 
sider should presume to dispute the purity of their motives or the 
wisdom of their measures ; the Guardians held meetings at which 
the voices of a wretched minority were drowned in stamping and 
cheering; they passed votes of thanks to tho master, ana the 
mtiHter icstifieU in his turn to the wisdom of tbeir superintendenoa^ 
and evoiy'thing would have been made pleasant if it had not 
been for the intruKive impertinence of the outside world, Me 
whole course of proceiuliug indeed is so w^ell understood that it 
may easily be reduced to fixed rules, which are applicable not 
merely to workhouses or to voluntary cluuities, but to every 
corooration which is accused of imperfection. 

The first thing to do is, of course, to abuse your opponents. 
'Writf.'rs in the press ore notoriously ignorant and venal ; they am 
always pandering to the worst popular passions, and are general^ 
a coihemptiblo set of beings. We have no desire to dispute an 
argument which is too universal in its application to have much 
point in any particular case. It merely means that the press 
IS generally unfavourable to the existing system, a fact 
which our renders may interpret according to their own 
opinioiiB. But tho arch-enemy in this case is that mis- 
chievous body, tho Charity Organization Society. This male- 
volent body goes about ninking itself exceedingly disagreeable to 
tho quiet easy-going institiitiojiH, and it hns lately become the 
parent of a noxious child, called the Charity Ilefi)rm Association, 
what diabolical uioliveH can be at the hotloui of this movement 
is a hitherto unsolved mystery. Some suggestion, indeed, is 
thrown out that the Hgitation is due to the ^*cold and selfish 
vii^w’s” of people who ilo not wruit to subscribe. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and liis frieiids may be honourable men (wo have not 
obsent ed, at least, tluit their honour is disputed), but they are tools 
in tho hands of designing people who only want to save their own 
pockets. Wo will not inquire iuto the plauhibilily of this theory ^ 
it is one that naturally comnuMids itself to^ a certain clasa 
of minds, to which it would b(i a mere wasUi of time to offer any- 
thing like rerisoiiiug. Motives, however, are inscrutably ana„ 
however questionable may be those which actuate the Uhari^ 
Organization Society, wo must admit that its profi^ioDs at least 
are lionourablo. Nobody can* seriously deny that it would; 
bo an excellent thing to establish a mutual understand- 
ing among tho innumerable charities of London. Their 
purpose is, or should be, to give help to the deserving poor. The 
natural result of their interference is that the funds intended for 
this purpose ore intercepted by designing beggars. The Charitable 
Orgiiuiziition Society j)rt)fe8scH to help tho charitios by euabnng 
them to form an alliance against their common enemies. So fizr 
their function is admitted to be legitimate. But the Society proceeds 
to »vy that the system of voting charities encourages and stimulates 
inciidici^', because, by its nature, it e-xcludes any ofiectivo super- 
vision of tho appeals put forwai’d. A body of. two or ^reo thou- 
sand subscribers cannot possibly scrutinize tho claims which come 
beforo theni, and, in fact, do not profess to do so. They naturally 
therefore give an advantage to worthless claimants. If thischaim 
is ill-foimdod, its e^ror should be exposed; but it is simp^ 
irrelevant to abuse the motives of those who put it forward. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan may be only wishing to save the pockets of tha 
stingy ; but his argument is not the less legitimate. If the money 
is spent in a demoralizing fashion, it had bettor not be spent^ even 
though the stingy benefit by the change. Tho imputation is one 
which the charities are bound to meet fairly, and an attack on 
motivoB of their opponents is at best nugatory, if indeed the use ^ 
sucli an argument ce not an implicit co^ession of weal^se. 

The abuse of adversaries is of course associated with pxalaet of 
<^iic’a own virtues. We, say the charities, ore the offi'dal represent;^ 
lives of all the Christian virtues ; and if you attack us, you attl^ 
the Sermon on the Mount. Any suggestion that any other motivea 
than those of tho purest philanthropy can he at work is repudie^ 
with disgu^ 5 lr. Banting, fo9 example, declares it to W 
<< perfectly amkening” to re^ has beim said gf paid oAtqiaH 
bemg the niaiA. ohstadea to any chaaige^ Pmkapsit is aa pBohraia 
that UiQ offijaiala. aro biassed by their aidarieeas^tka^the leformaat 
arc biassed Iff diair atinginesa^ but we fW^y egrea that isa^ 
imputatioiff, ddiej are made, had better Iff dro^^ We ^ 
whether t^e auikorities of these charitiea aie j^teemal to T 
jostles, hut WB JMe no iicum that they are weBepiffffum^^^^ 

The real acciMaatiop imiiiat them ff vtoy dWtoeto»,/',3Br/.ilr 
not tliat they oepoto cEam baesauae Hiab 
fbrtable plaaea, iKff IbaA' ',tbay' eppgafr tout 

ohstrucliveneas whudi coQffS dve!r*^ail eatabBabed, eorporations 
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that aBiahop has so jims^hetiMi mthin hit own chiMh, or fhaih 
mnAll oligarchy withio the Ohapter hse a rl^ht to ahut out the 
Chapter, in general, ira should aooept the statement of the la:afv^ 
‘we should hold that the law needs mending. Bot when a m 0 x 
authority decides that the law on an important point is as we 
should wish it to be, we at least have nothing to complain of. 

Before the Court opened, a silly letter firom the Bean of Exeter, 
not in any way committing anv of those raomhers of the Copter 
whose words might be looked on as of some weight, went about 
the papers, talkii^ about tlie question lying between episcopal 
supremacy and cathedral independence,*'^ or words to that effect. 
Dean iWd has |)erhaps some confused notion about magnifying hk 
office. It has perhaps already betm magnified by sacrificing one 
of the ancient buildings of the city to the requirements of decanal 
enlendoiir. It has perhaps to be magnified again by talk about 
** cathedral independence.” It may perhaps bo necessary to the 
greatmiSB of a Dean to mutilate a Vicar*s Close on the one hand 
and to defy a Bishop on the other. Sons of Levi of this kind some- 
times tolie too much upon themselves. It was hardly worth while 
for the counsel on the other side to speak of the Dean’s letter as a 
contempt of Court. But we should like to ask Doan Boyd whether 
he Imows the meaning of the words ** ecclesia cathedralis ” P What 
and whose does he think the cathedra ** is P At Exeter at least 
he cannot help seeing it, and he might not unreasonably have 
asked what it meant. Some members of the Obiter of Exeter 
are not wholly ignorant of ecclesiastical matters. But their chief 
would seem to have looked on the mighty canopy in Exeter 
choir with the same kind of wonder with whicli the baby 
in the nursery rime looked on the little twinkling star. ** Cathe- 
dral indepoD donee/' we suppose, means that four or five cloig}'- 
men, meeting in some hole or comer, are to do exactly what they 
please with the mother-church of the diocese ; to shut out, if they 
please, their brethren from their Chaptor-houst), their Bishop from 
nis throne, and the* people of the diocese IVom the nave which was 
built for them. ‘^Cathedral independence” seems, in Dean 
Boyd's languoge, to moon independence of the cathedra” and of 
him whose tim cathedra” is. If this claim were once to ho 
established, we can only ^y that the sooner Deans and Chapters 
come to an end the better. 

The one principle to be maintained throngbout in all questions of 
ibis kind is the aefence of the rights of the whole Chapter, of the 
Bkhop, and of the pe<mle of the diocese, against the encroachments 
of the little knot of Imidentiaries — ^Ttosideutiaries, we are boimd 
to say, who at Exeter better deserve that name than ut some other 
places. It is curious to see how things can be turned about when 
it is convenient. The Bishop's citation was addressed to the 
Kesidentiaiy body personally. The reason is plain; the act, 
lawful or unlawful, was their act j it was not really an act of the 
Ohiwter, but of a few members of the Chapter, who have drawn 
to tnomselvos the rights aud powers of the whole body. Those 
members therefore only are cited. To this citation the counsel for 
the Bean and the Canons cited takes objoctiou. If the Bishop 
meant to hold a Visitation of tlio Chapter, ho should have cited 
the whole Ohapter, and not sorao of them only. The rrohendaries, 
Br. Beane emphatically says, are members of the Chapter. The 
llesidentiaiT oligarchy is tiiiis judged out of the mouth of its own 
counsel. Wo trust that Dr. Deane's words will not bo forgotten. 
At Exeter at least the Bosidentiaiy body cannot after this, for 
very shame, shut the doors of the Cnapter-houso on any of those 
whom, through their own mouthpiece, they thus strongly and 
eagerly affirm to be members of the capitular body. 

m now great contradiction and confusion the whole question is 
involved is made plain by Dr. Deane’s orguments. Dr. Deane is 
no doubt a learned lawyer ; but it is just possible that a loomed 
lawyer may sometimes not see bis way quite so well in these 
matters as a layman who knows BC»mothiug of the real history and 
constitution of capitulaor bodies. At all events, imless Dr. Deane 
has been strangely misrepresented by hie mporter. his arguments 
at di^rent ports of his speech certainly st'cm a little contradictory. 
Ho first says, The Bishop’s jurisdiction was one os qua Visitor, 
and not as put Ordinary.’' Directly after he says, ^‘Over the fabric 
of tlie cathedral, neitner when in visitation, nor when not in 
Tisitation, had nis lordship any jurisdiction whatever.” But 
presently he admits ** that the Bishop had a general right qata 
Ordinary to visit the Doan and Chapter, but that he had no 
Authority in the visitation to order anything to be done in the 
cathedral, though he might inquire into what was being done.” 
On this Mr. JTustice Keating very naturally puts in, I don't 
understand what is the jurisdiction you admit.” Thi'n Dr. TWha 
goes on to 
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Then Dr, Deane 

I say '^that jurisdiction with regn^ to the fabric lay 
with the Archbishop,” and '^that the visitation of cathedral 
churches lay with the Metropolitan of the province.” But 
directly after Dr. Beano believes “ the appeal would be to the 
Metropolitan, and not the Bean of Arches.'^ The lay mind oaks, 
if the Metropolitan is himself the Visitor, from whom is the appeal 
to bo made to him P Presently be ** relies upon the absence of 
proof that the powers of visitation had been exercised in anything 
like modem times.” A layman might be glad of a definition of 
modem times,” or oven of the vaguer ** onytumg like modem times.” 
And we might remind Dr. Beano that some make modem Ustory be- 
ffinwiththe call of Abraham, andothext with the FrenchBevdution. 
TKen Dr. Deane has a little talk about Peculiars— the I^an and 
Ohaitar and particular Prebendaries, and even the College of 
Viem, having formerly, as everybody knows, had peculiar jurie- 
dtoiion In certain parisbes— but he directly after shows that this 
has nothing to do with the matter, by quoting the Order in 


Ooandl rf 1848, wikihjTrliile" all-- 

exapttd ihe (Mndnl Ohtiwh of Exetar, lOtok iwfc 
subject to the same juriidietion and Tisitainon aa hefcit, . Jb w 
same breath Br. Beane, who hod before objecitad to iMIlpiiitt ' 
members of the Chanter heing cited, argnee that 
jurisdiction aa Visitar waa confined to the Individual mainberi <tf 
the Ohapter, and did not extend to the fabric of the dturcK* Ify 
way, we suppose, of proving this, we aw told that BidiopLan^ 
lough in 1672 mode a visitation in which he ^'hiquiieditttb the 
state of the fiihric.” Br. Beane assures us that Bkhop LamplougK 

did not go into the question whether the law had been biokeii^ ^ 
TUh lay uiind might think that, if no charge waa pmde of braakifig 
tlie kw, there was no reason why he shomd go into the ouestkm^ 
Altogether we gather from Br. Beane’s argument^ at least as 
it is reported in the Times, that the Bishop is Visitor, but not 
Ordinaiy ; that he is Ordinaiy, but not Visitor ; that he can vtsii, 
and that he cannot; that he has authority over the fabric, 
and that ho has no authority ; that he has jurisdictioii over the 
Ohapter as a body, but not over its individual members; that he 
has jurisdiction over the individual members of the Chimter, but 
not over the Chapter as a body. Alt<mther we hope that riie 
Doan and the citea Canons of Exeter feel comfortable m the quag- 
mim of contradiction in which the theory of cathedral inde- 
pendence ” has landed them and their counseL 

The clear and truly judicial speech of Mr. Justice Keating, in 
which he gives hk reasons for his advice Biat the Bishop has jiuris- 
diction, is a marked contrast to the contradictor talk of Br. 
Deane. The Jud^ either knew 'beforehand or wisely took the 
trouble to get up mr the nonce the history of the insUtution with 
which he was dealing. As Br. Deane gives no definition of any- 
thing like modern times,” wo do not imow whether he looks on 
the tnirteenth century as coming within that range ; but Mr. Justice 
Keating at any rate aoes not think it beneath him to go back to 
thoRo times of our history when our cathedral churches, like most 
of our other institutions, gradually put on their present shapes 
The words of the Judge ai*e, many of them, very weighty. They 
have almost, os after Dr. Deane’s argument could hardly lie 
avoided, even by a Judge, a certain human touch of sarcasm: — 

llo did not understand tliat it was seriouHly disputed that the Ukhop had 
a right to visit the cathedral In some capacity. No doubt it was sug/^ted 
that the cathedral was a peculiar within the jurisdiction of the Dean ; but 
be did nut think that either according to kw or on the evidence there was 
any foundation for saying that at any time this was the case. It would 
have bcoii a strange thing if it had been. 

He then goes on with a history of the Deanery, ita original founda- 
tion by and dependence on the Bkhop, and adds : — 

It would have been a strange state of things if the Dean so appointed 
should have had such control over the cathedral as to practically exclude 
the Bishop from It. But there was no ground for supposing that such a 
state of things existed, or that any such right had ever been claimed on the 
part of the Dean. 

He then goes on to trace the history of visitations, even in days 
which we suppose arc a little like modem times, to upset the 
notion that too visitatorial power was in the Archbishop, and 
specially goes on to enlarge on a visitation held in 1662: — 

That viMtation was nn important one, because the record which existed 
showed that ut that visitation the Bishop exhibited articles to the Dean and 
Chapter in ivferunco to the fabric. IT nothing had been done beyond inquiry 
it might hove left the matter in doubt, but they had the answers to those 
iiiquu'ics under the bunds of tho Dean and Canons. 

The fact that no visitation seemed to have been held for nearly 
two hundred years he explained by the other fact that, the 
year 1700 to the last avoukiice of the see, the Bishops of Exeter 
bad been members of their own Chapter, holding tne dignity d 
treasurer. Altogether we may look on tho doctrine of ** catheilral 
independence "as pretty well upset by tho judgment of Mr. Justice 
Keating. 

To tliat judgment the Doan and the cited Canons had the good 
sense to submit. The iurisdiction of the tribunal being thus esta- 
blished, the case was then argued on its merits. Of this stage of 
the proceedings wo shall at pa^sent say nothing. 


THE ART OP BLUNDERING. 


A OUHIOUS correspondence has been going on in the Times in 
regard to tho parentage of George Canning, which xofiy 
perhaps suggest to some of those dreaiy people wbo are always 
crying Out^ for new domestic diversions the idea of a game 
for long winter evenings. A succession of writers engaged in 
pointing out the errors of those who have preoe^kd them each 
M into blundeia on their own account, A game of this sort 
would be elpcseedingly well adapted to ordinaiy h uman nature. 
The corrSRMmdence originated in a ooirection Hr. A, G. 
Stapleton, die (jfuthor of a biography of Canning!, of a mis-statement 
in reference to Oanning in I^noer Walp^’g Ia/b of 
J^treval, Ifi^.WalpoknadtemarW that Oanning waa ^^w^n of e 
disreputable antor.” and Mr. Stapleton wrote to the TVmaitopointoiit 
that this eonvsiyea a very erroneous notion of the statesuiena parent^ 
age. Mr, Canning's mther,” said Mr. StapletoOi ** was a gentle- 
man who piaeSaed at the Irish Bar, and who was the elds^ s<^ o| ' 
^ Irish country squire, possessed of a considmUn lanAed ^ 
lie married an nottess, and for this sot his fiithA djainheirited miki 
and left hk urdperty to his second son, the of 

the present !uno Garvagh, vdid now pMesses It thM son 
was the father Of Lord Slratfi^ Cwning hip 
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^dk)qiiait tfpeedhea,’’ and, inoie appaJHiig still, tlim vm a Tepro 

dacdon of tne poetry of the oommamomted period whidi might at 
leaet have been allowed to rest in merited obhrion. It ttsed to be 
thought that a Tyrtieus was necesfiory to a national war, and 
oertainly if a bad poet could make bad soidiem, we need not be 
aurpriseirl that the American armies wore not particularly cihcient. 
The boarding of the tea ships in Boston Har^ur inigtired a local 
and contempozaiy poem wliicb contains the lines 

Squash into the deep descended 
tJursnd weed of (China’s coast, 

Thus at once our foors wore cnrlod ; 

British rights aboil ne'er be lost. 

By British rights” wem of course meant those rights which the 
Bostonians claitned ns British subjects, and which tho 1 limit 
Oovemniont, if it had been wise, would have conceded to them. 
The poet, who calls himself ^^Britiino-.XmevicAnus,” exhorts tlio 
captains of tea ships to hoist sail for home, and 

Tell your masters they wero divuinfiii 

AVhcu they Uiought to cheat thi* l»ravp. 

The celebrating oxorcis<>s” of the 17th Thiconibcr nt I’hihidclphia 
^^appropriately commenced” with a Cliildreu’s Tea-Party. The 
scene jiresonted by this Tea-Party wns of the most anininlcd 
character, and is expected to nAuke a lasting impn^^sion on tin* 
younger gutists, and it doubtless will if thi-y had what an English 
boy would call ^*a good tuck-out.” An important epoch in 
nauonal history will be thus tniiisraitted through nucjthor genera- 
tion, with a vividnc.sB exceeding ov(m that 'which long lingered in 
the memoiy r)f those who passed through Iho nctiiul sceiius wdiich 
the day’s ^S}X0rciH(‘S ” colchratod. The childr.m of iff73 doubtless 
performed tho ton and cake exercise cnulitably, and they are not 
lilrely to object to bo feasted in nrdt;r to tench iliom to reniember 
that tho children of 1773 were starv(*d. W'o think tliat the best 
part of the ** celebrating ” progranie theiin, sinc(^ they get as much 
ice croam, cnke.s, and fruit ”n,s they like, and urti not commdled to 
listen to orations. But the nll-absorbing theme was the Tea Party 
Proper,” which was indeed an exorciHO for all concerned. “ ’J’ho 
quaint, but eminently b«iComing, costumes of our matorrml ancestors 
wero on hand in every variety.” Elderly ludios looked charming, 
and all others octiinlly })ewitcliing, in the simple cn.stumes of a 
century ago. If this statement of the reporter be really true, 
there is more to bn said for centennial fesl ivitiea than we hml 
thought. That which is simple is po8.sibly, although not probably, 
cheap, and it was certainly n(;w, and is dL’clared to have been 
pleasing. “Tho assembling of tln^ Executive Ooiumittee wins one 
of the grandest scentwi ever witnessed within iJie walls of this 
building.” Wo who have never been insidi^ tho building called, 
we believe, the Acadtjmy of Music, at Philadelphia, art' quite 
willing to believe that an Exocntivo Oommitbn) of a Tw-l’tu tv, or 
oven on nctmil Tea-Party, would look grand in it; but wo think 
that in this poor old world, mid in any building which this anti- 
quated London could supply, an Executive (humuitfet' of a Tea- 
Party could scarcely have what could be called a gi’niid effect. 
Many of tho ladiijs wore while caps relieved by coloured ribbons, 
and this “ colonial attire ” attracttal genenil attention, and tended 
to enhance the scene. Among the distinguished persons present is 
niontionod Colonel Wood of Virginia, “who was in charge of the ( ’on- 
foderate pickets at tho battle of Gettysburg.” It is pleasant to 
ohaorvo the favour with which the nows])api*r.8 of Northern Htale.s 
ofUm si^cak of the leaders of tho Southern “ rebels.” They cannot 
help honouring the skill and courng<^ showm by tho side opposed to 
them ; but it seems to us strange that they cannot undorstiuid that 
the same feeling auiraatcMl Vb'giuiaii gentlemen inrebtdling against 
both K-ing George 111 . luid Pivsidont Lincoln. How'cvit, it is 
satisfactory to see North aud youth combined in celebrating 
their common independence, although the accompanying effusion 
of tOB and talk may bo to our tiisto excessive. The “ exorcises ” 
wore opened by an address of tho lion. II, W. Armstrong, wdio, 
in behalf of tho Women’s Bmiich of the Centennial Ooramission, 
bid the guests welcome. Wo do not know why tho Women <if 
this Branch did not select a speaker from among tJiomsolvcs. They 
could doubtless have found a competent female c»rator, but p<*rhaps 
they remembered that in the days of Martha Washington and caps 
female orators hadnot been invented. We gather from Mr. Armst rong’s 
apeoch that therc will bo in Phihulelphia in j 876 a combination of 
“a centennial festival, with an Fjchibition of Art and Industry ; ” 
and a tremendous combination this will reiilly be. AVe may gain 
some slight idea of it by imagining that Mr* Cole O.B., and Mix 
Butt, the Home Biiler, could associate their enei^ies to oignnizo 
“ a grand demonstration of national progress ” in Dublin. One 
has been so bored with Exhibitions, and one feels so capable of- 
being bored by commomorationH, that when it is proposed to unite 
the two tortures in one, the prospect of resulting misexy to oneself 
and one’s fellow-creatares becomes appalling. 

It appears that Philadelphia is to be called the Centennial 
City. The Ooiumittee which sits there has inspired a Southern 
sympathizer with tho “ sentiment ” that it is a bridge to span the 
chnsra of the dreary past, an abyss to bury “ in the tomb of nil the 
Oapuleta” the acerbities of foxmer condicts, a rainbow of hope to 
guide the future of American progress. If tea and tall talk can 
make a pleasant evening, the prospect of a “centennial onniversarv ” 
every day for two years may iierhaps be agretMible. If all possible 
fine thin^ have wen said about Ircodom before the day of inde- 
peadeuce arrives, the only course will be to say them 
over again. An oiithusiastio orator anticipates that Europeans 
wiU come to Philadelphia to the E.xhibiuon aud festival, and 


will be 80 deli^^d with what tbew see waM kaar tbit a vnSnnA 
Bepiiblie of mites will occupy um worid* We think ii maph 
more likely that the returned travellers vriU gruxnUle aa their hotal 
billa. It may perhaps L) a relief to VirgimaDS to tum from the 
recent to the d&taut historx' of the Unkm, and if they can derive 
comfort from a six moutiiB’ colebration, by all meanB let them have 
it. I’hcy intend to b^in m the 1 9th of April, the aiuxiveieaiy of the 
battle of I..<*xington, ujid tinish on the 1 9th October, the annxvoieaTy 
of the surrender of York Town. Con.ridering that tnese events were 
separated not l)y six luontlis only, but by live years, it is a n^^ 
that the centennial rejoicings will not be extended over an i 
riod. A Virgiuuin editor reminds his readers who may 
nnxioLLH abi)iit the weather, that as tho ceremonies wiU 
extend over spring, summer, and autumn, they will probably 
tind .Momo duys to .'.uit them. Tho exploits which will be com- 
memorated by ])fttrioti(! orators have long^siiice nssuiuod a mythic 
chameter, and evi ii a reader of hisujry cannot be expected to 
r(5membc?r after ten that tho “battle ” of Lexington consisted of a 
march of many luik's by a cr, lunm of regular troops, whom the 
patriots “potU.*d” frniu behind trees or hedges. We believe that 
thi* buttle of Biinlviu's Hill is viewed through a halo of poetry 
(u uiallvof the Worst kind) as a vicbiry of the palriotsj but if 
Aini'vicans cannot li uni llit*ir own history accurately at home, they 
iiiid aunio facilities f(jr dniiig so in Europe. It is curious to 
observe that a small inn at Suavhiuckeii, '^’hieh liae boon visited 
nuiny touiidts of all nations .rince the first scene of 
a gi’oat war wjus plased tlu*re, is adoriiLMl not only with tokens 
of Gcrnaiii eMiltuiioii of a “loud” cLaiacter, but also witli a 
print of “ th(‘ light i\\ IhiuKers Jlill,” which shows clearly which 
side wore winnuv*^ in th tt sLiil'e. A judicious wator 'would dwell 
ie^s upon tin* vietojii-^ of lli^ countrvujen in their contest with the 
British (frown tliun on their constancy under defeat, privation, 
and di. sun ion among theiiiMlvcs. The Duke of Wellingluii hiul 
tlie p^ood Beiiso to know that even in tlin battle of W'aterloo there 
weri) innuy bluuder.s and short con iing.s, aud ho preferred that it 
should b(* looked at :w a vvhi»h' witliout too muem eeurcliing into 
<letails. Our own luilioiial plan of eelf-gloriticatum is perluips 
preferable to the Aim'ricnn. V\'e ahvuvs ussumo alter dinner 
—ami perhaps could do tlm .«>:ijue. aft*T t('a — that our army 
ajul naiy always have been, and alw;<vs must be, viet’oriou.s ; 
and tluil the ftupp(»sitioii of defeat, pa.'^l or future, is simply absurd 
and incompveluMisilde. This is far Letter tliau going into p.ir- 
liculur.s 'vvhieh |1 io.‘M* who know practically what they are talking 
about must feel are of \aried <‘luiiiicter. A gciuTtil said of his 
roginiont, which ckiiuicd to call itseli* * old and bold," that it was 
ohi certainly, beirjg the loth of the liiu*, but as for buldne.sh im had 
run away lhn‘e linns with it himself. However, let the Aiucricjina 
ce.lebnilc ns tluy^ dcser\e the virtue^ by which their fathers cither 
gained victuri»‘s or leimind deliiiit; and if bv this proc«*ss thev 
ciui propagate tho same virtiies aiin.»nc: themselves, the world will 
g-aiji more than wo cAjicet from “ I'eiiti imial auniveiSiriea.” 


A CIlAPTn: OF FKKXCH ITORKOKS. 

O ITB n-aders may rememlau’ being slarlknl several years ago by 
a thvillingly seusiitiounl letter written by a traveller in tho 
Soiilhorn tStutes of tho I nioii. Wo forget the preeijro lino on 
vvhieh he prufessed to have travelled; but each shige of the 
fearful journey had be«Mi culi\eued by some ytivmge and tuuiguiniiry 
incident. There wi-rc one duel, scveivil assassinations, and a, child 
or Bo llirown on the iurnace of ilu' engine, &c., ifcc. llnfortu- 
nalidy, the Ir.iv idlers tale turned out to a hoax, although the 
audacious and imacinutive writer Imd mendy intended to ex- 
aggerate and improve upon the prMb,<ble. Kecollecting bow tho 
public credulity had been played u])on in that case, we 'were 
at lirst inclined to receixe with scepticism the monstrous 
8ucce‘'sion of mysterious murders wliich first noticed at 

length in the columns of the Firjaro, The Fujaro is luorri famous 
for the ingenuity of its lietioiis than for the accuracy of its facts, 
and we were inclined to presiiuje, uolwithstandiug an extix*mo cir^ 
cumstiintialitv of detail, that the.si^ homble stories were merely a 
freak of that journal in its wildest vein. Unlianpily it would seem 
that we were wrong in our surmise, and that the was right 

in its statement, 'hio district of Ijimoiu*8, in the neighboiurhood of 
c]a8.8ic Itanihouillel, and only some eight leagues distant from Paris, 
has bo<?n tho scone of the most extmoi'dinary series of cold-blooded 
crime.8. The wonder is that wo have not hoard much more of 
them ^oiig b<*fore this, for no fewer than nine persons have been 
murdered for certain, and, dating Irom the 24th of last September, 
tho murders have extended over a period of three months. If we 
may credit a Uorrespoudent of the IkiHy NewSy whom frequent 
sojourns there have inudo iiunillar wdth the district, the primitivo 
contidenileof the people made the commission of the crimestilie easier, 
although we [Should fancy that conlidenne must have be^i rudely 
shaken some time ago. Locks and bolts were scarcely knhwn in 
the district, although the peasmits were in the habit of hoarding 
their savings in their cottages alter the manner of their chiBB. The 
first murder took place, as we said, on the 24th of September. The 
victims were a woc^anger and his wife in the service of Bie Marquis 
de la FtiPt^,snd living in a cottage in immediate communication 
the homestead of the chateau. Indeed the only patb to 
dwelling is said to have led through the homestead ; and it seems 
(Kid that, although nothing had seen of the couple for three 
days, it wae only after that time Imd Apsed that ai^ ohe trouUed 
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Ajmiy to go ind look alte them. IThen Mnotdi was made st 
lMi,m donm nuirdcnr Mi found to have hoen peipetratidi Ihe 
lK>diie bid bean decsuvitated wi^ the expertneii of a practieal 
beadi and bcdib wore f&ockingly mntiJatcd* All the dra^rai mad. 

S ‘ Mods had been lamachedi end a quantily of horned jwipers 
in the grate ihowed how delibeiiitely the munlert*rs had 
letad the aearch for plunder. Tho scene of the next ojrimo 
was the home of a cnid. It wai clear that the criminal was 
ae^inted with tlie habits of the reverend gentleman, and expected 
u Ihid lum abaoot ihun home, with the house left in charge of 
the housekeeper. The housekeeper was ammging tho fire, 
when she tamed round on hearing a noise behind her. The 
noise was caused W some one securing the door to prevent 
its being opened &pm without. At tho same time she 
saw a man enter from tlie opporite side who struck her 
down. The Ooif, who was in his room above, heard the sounds 
and gave tho alarm. Although the men were disturbed, the 
woman was left for dead. She recovered, however — it is tho only 
case in which the assassius did not make sure work — and deseribeil 
the man she saw as short and stout, and dressed in a greasy blouse. 
The third and fourth murders were those of a tailor and his wife. 
Tho man had the reputation of being rich, and he proved to bo so, 
for the murdoreis were auppose^l to have carried oft* large sums in 
coin and bonds, wlule they missed a sum of fourteon hundred 
ftancs that was stitched up in the dress of the woman. The tailor 
hod been murdered while smoking iu hie gardiui, his wnfe had 
been surprised while washing tho dishi^s. Tlio fifth case was 
that of a wealthy and miserlv peasant, killed in his c»wn farmyard. 
To get at hipi his murderers had topasd and along the vill.ago 
street, and in front of a couple of cards, at tho very hours when they 
wore most crowdixl. It is nignihcimt that in tins case tho pictures 
had been tom down behind whicli tho f«rnior was actually 
in ^0 habit of concealing money. His 6»m was aTTosied on sus- 

S icion ; be had been hearu more than once to wdsh for his father’s 
eath in order that he might como into poHscssion of his pro- 
perty, Fortunately, however, for tho young imtn, tho sixth and 
seventh murders came oft’ while he whs vc^t in custody, and restorcMl 
him to liberty. Two elderly eifllers living together iu a lojiely 
&rmhouso were killed under much the rjiiikj circiiinstancos as the 
tailor and his wife. The one sister had b«*cn struck down as she 
WHS carrying a pail of milk to the dairy; then tho assasHin hud 
entered the house, and disposed of tho other, who was confiiied to 
bed by rheumatism. In this case also the house was full of re- 
positories where property was serreded, as the visitors must have 
peon aware. They made the closest s<‘arch all over tho premises. 
Everything lilrcly to cover a hollow space w'ns hrokcii to piect's or 
turned outMidoin ; tho verj” maUreescH w(»ro ripped open, lly way 
of raising himself to pursue the invest igjitiou more convenmutly, 
one of the brutes had taken liis stand upon the face of th(^ cr>ri)se. 
As it was, they overlooked ii couple of hoards hidden away under 
the tiles of the flooring. The eighth and ninth murders w'cro tiioho 
of a couple of itinerant fishmoiigers ; and thenj would appear to 
be a report of a tenth and elevonth. At least a pcuwnil declares 
that ho saw a spring-cart. driv4‘n past him by moonlidif, with a 
couple of bodies with their tlir<ialH cut hanging out nehind. Jii 
any other aise we should have taken for gnmted that the pean.int 
had invented the story' for Ins own gloriiicution, or hud mwiiken 
slanghUiTcd pigs for murdered men. But if all the n*Ht bo trm*, ns 
wo have no sufticiont reason for doubting, there would Ih? nothing 
incredible in a sequel so natural. 

What strikes us most in the whole matter — and wlmt, indeiMl, 
might almost warrant disbelief nf the whole tstory— is the v erj' sniall 
sensation that has been crnited by a succession of crimes which is 
perhaps unprecedented in its way. The first of 'the murders took 
place nearly four months ago, and although we do not doubt that 
there has been excitement enough in the immediate district, it 
would seem to be only now that they have boon noticed in the 
journals of the capital. The list baa been made up and brought 
down to the present time bv the f^t/erro; yet, for ought w'<* know, 
it may have received ftirtb<jr additions while we ate writing. 
For a nervous and excitable people, it must bo said that tlio 
French take these things exceedingly quietly. Wo have made 
talk enough here in England about tlie lloxton murder, tho 
Greenwich murder, the Great Oewam Street murder, and a good 
' many others in which the police have been at Ikult, We have 
mode Udk enough, and yet not suflicient; for Scotland Yard 
seems to have put ito "clues” nsifle in pigeon-holes, and our 
mu^orers are enjoying tbemadlves at huge. But Paris is only 
^H^ginning to talk now about murders committed almost in its 
hanlieuf. when they hare moanted to nearly a dozen. We have sfiid 
much that is wvere about our English detectives, and yet we have 
said not a whit too much unless they have been made the victim.^ of 
a most unlucky combination of ill-luck. But the gentlemen of the 
Hue de Jemawem show to no greater advantiigo than those of 
Scotland Yard, and tbedr boasted finesse seems to haye become an 
ol^lctc tradition which only surviyes in the romances of the late M. 

Gftboriau. Afl»r seyeral of the crimes had been committed certain 
tramps and yagabonda were taken np on Boi^ician. That may haye 
been the folly of thick-headed local gmidannoo ; for if rme thing Iq 
hasiuses is more eonclnsiyehr dmonsirsted than H is 

■iat the muidets must hate oeen the work of Teeidenis. ^ 
mnrdemswere evidently conroviMnt with the haUts of the ni^b^ 
fc^h^, down to the most minute details. Th^toicw^e 
JUiflDi of thew viotims ; th^ knew the bonis vriMn tlm mklitbs 
most M^ely surprised ; in the cose of the iormair ^myiO they 
actually knew, as wo have teen, (hat he secreted his money behid 


Hsase wa base the r mt oArnkt 

the pohee norrowea to a distriist tyhm within a iinuted mdras^snA 
w» imiet remeubeor tint all ^ ueiribkniis aatuoilly bsebrnsr 
qrtea on fit«)a)thy umiderein in a qi^ mml distem. If n 
man is s^n at an uuacmifitximed place at an mssMimbla hour, 
people wiU hdk \ he can bar^ wish the blood'Otaini^ tcom hia 
clothoB or hidy away a bkmm Ke has been in the habit of 'Wearing 
without the riek ol provoking awkwanl vemaiks. What is nuns, 
the uiqiiiry would «oeui to bo 'narrowed still fnrthor by cieiw 
bun facts which iippear to bo admitliMl. The mode of muUk^ 
ting tho bodies Ri«e.uis to point to tbo crime behtg tho work 
of H butcher, and lUin ptvsuiupiiou ia streufrib^ued by the 
evidence <jf the curd'H luuitHdiiH'jter ns iu tlie and dresa 

of the man who attacked her. This due iudood wutild appear 
lead fio uiitorally U.» a suhition (.if tbo invsUuy' that we aru ia- 
olined to Indievo it a falflo one. But whetiier it W so or not, wa 
are brought buck U> the poiul w’e started frotii'— nauudv, tliat a 
couple of proftnwional lUiirdiUWH ore setually 1Hirpt^ivai^llg orium 
upon crime, under the \ory evi'r# of tlio most Hkilled deleciivos of 
Paris, (uid with tbo whole neighbourhood exciud Hi^d watchful i 
which is not a pleruinnt ndhadiou for iiaud Fnmoh people. To us 
the story setuns ouly another illiistratiou of what we Wve long baon 
persuaded of, that m*rvo is for nK>re than Uthnit -to 

Hiicceesful murder ; and that a stolid man, who is siifiiclonthr cool 
and brutal, who has no delicate fibres in !«.•» moral frauicwork, and 
is neither troubled with pity nor nuuorac, luav, os a rule, defy any- 
thing but iieoideut in perpetrating crimes whu iui|uiuily if he <Uily 
exereiKo ordinary j)riidenr*o. W hot her ruiliauH like tho iiudiscovered 
criminals (.)f Litnours may not have Wen trained in the evil school 
of the invasion, and have W^coiuo rtifi<'-harfienod and brubdisad by 
thiUiorrors insimanible from it. in onother quebtion. We should 
think it eminently probable. The peasant soon gets used to tho 
terrors of death in its violent shitpCH, when tho disfigumd dead 
lie strewed tliickly uE ml 1 ho villugi^ ami the wounded aro dying 
in his burns. When he has boon pillagml and abused and Udd 
under heavy contributions, he is iill the wore ready to recoup him- 
Bolf by tho plunder of the biiUleOcld ; and tho plunderers of tho 
woimdod always emry kuivtis. W^e fear it is loo cei*tiun tlnil many 
liundrods of French pi^uHOJits now going quietly about Iheir daily 
drudgery have la*en guilty of niauy a tnidnighl nnirder for th« 
chance of a few miserable fiorins or fnnics. U is not. to bo »np- 
posed that such mtm will stand on when lurgt? suma 

tempt their cupidity, and when uiiilacily ujul stolidity of lempora- 
meut seem to ensure them absolute impimity. 
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;»KXOUl,n’H MEMOtU 01-’ I.OItl) DEKMAN ’ 

S IR JOSl'.Pll ARNOUlil) deserves thankN for n very careful 
and interesting biography of a iliHlinguibhiid Judge, a 
hU'rling patriot, and ai) adjniruble umn. iionl Jk>niia(u's coii- 
m'xien with great political cventn -his part ns f/uo ul yuueu 
Caroline’b law olliccMs, his zeaiiais lulvooicy of tlio l^jlbnu IliU, 
and Jm urdenL opposition to the slave Uh«Uj and slavory — 
would eusiure fur iiih biugiiqjiiv u high degruii (d' polili(*al inUiUiii; 
this inUn'cHl wijuUl necessarily 1 h* enhanced by his (Kamjiiouoim 
eoin>»* MS Child .lustice of Ihigliind in great iriids liui?. that of 
]*rivilege of tho IbaiM? of ConiinonM, and th(i Ift'orniell ;Vppettl 
Crsc , but Um great idi.inu ol this liiography is d'*ri\ed from the 
man’s guih less and honourable ehameU'r, and his lulldtiieijt of the 
I private redaiiuns of lile as husband, father, and friend. Kir Joseph 
Ai'iuiuld justly ubborveH that “ l^ujiinui, Ihougli of a high om«r 
b(.»th as an iidvocuto and a judi/e, was of a still higiier order m a 
man and n citizen.'' 

liib tatlier WHS l>r. Thoinns Benman, the very erninonl jdiyMician 
and iiccauchour, w'ho had come up t<j Luiid^'n from Iktaewell iu 
liorbyHliire, where his falhe,i* had Ejhu a nunlical prneditioner, 
at tin; xip) of twenty, the p.m.-'c^.-ur <d‘ 75/., and who dV.d iu i8f5, 
ill tJio tiiglity-tliird yeiu <>1 his age, full ot medical lama. Jiit* ihUior's 
elder bruLher, Dr. .iot^ojih Doiimun, had continued their father's 
practice at Dakewel)., aiel become a pruvinciiil medicui eulobrity,and 
died iu i8f2, m the agi; of having no diildrun, and ioaviiig 
lienznan, his nephew, tho reversion ai'lor his widow of the 
I bidk of his properly, iii(*Judiug Stony Middleton iu Derl^Aihire, 
which Denman improved and made his country iiome. J'he 
mother of Denmxin was a Misb ikcKlie, of Kc(Jlr;h deseont, and 
Wbter ul the liev. l^etei Jirodie, rector of W intnmlow, in Wilt- 
shire, who wfLs father oi'rhe emineut sufkoon, Kir lien jxiinin lirodie. 
Denman inid two bislm's, tw ins, (dght years older than himseii^ and 
no brother; both aistera nmrried piiyshmniB, Kir Itichanl Citdt, 
and Dr. Baillie, br(.*ther of thx; uiitiioreiis, Joanna. Tho young 
data of tile future Cliicf Justice were patuaid mitODg highly- 
cultivated middle-chibs relalivot. At the very early age of ihrcMS 
and a half he was scut to a preiNuuiory school ki Noriolk^ undiir 
Mrs. Ikubp.uld^ where he stayed three or four years, md was 
thought by his shiLer. Mrs. ikiUie, to have imbilMMl the IdbetaJ 
politiC4il principles of which afturwai'dv. at Eton, he was a pug- 
nacious advi^KiAte, and which maikeu his whole lile. At 
61. Jobii^a Oolli^, Cambridge, he diligently studied dassics, 

* Mmaoir at Tkomoi, JRHt Lord Dmuumt/orourlg JLord 
Km^oHtL By fiif JuMfph Amould, hiie Judge of the uijgh Couirt of BMsbsr* 
a void. lAtndoii : Diogniiinv A tv. xSjj. 
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but took no hononrsi from his inability to mastaf the quantity of 
mathematics which in those days was a nooessair condition for 
competing in the Classical Tripos, llis two chief Cambridge 
friends, who were frriends till deatn, were John Herman Merivale, an 
accomplished lawyer, known in literature as the chief contributor 
to Bland’s Greek Anthology y to which Denman also contributed, 
and Lancelot Shadwell, the future Vice-Chancellor. 

Deuman’s correspondence with Mr. Merivale is a very agreeable 
and important element of these volumes ; there is much interost- 
ing correspondence of and with other frriends, private and public ; 
but the most valuable original contribution consists of two auto- 
biographical narratives — i. of Denman’s connexion with Queen 
Caroline (1820 and 1821); and, 2. of Denman's public and profes- 
sional life, from the death of the Queen in 1821 to the formation 
of Canning’s Ministry in 1827. These are both full of intorL»t. 
Sir Joseph Amould would, wo think, have done better if he hud 
given them entixe. Denman bad much reason to be satistied with 
the succuss of his earnest, nervous oratory on tho Queen’s trial : — 

I bad the satisfaction of learning that iny speech against the second rcAd> 
ing of the Bill had acted forcibly on many oft he peers. Tho Queen entered 
the Uotue on that occasion while I was .speaking, and remained to the eon- 
duaion. She came afterwards and found me alone in her apartment, wht're 
she greeted me with this compliment, “ My (iod, what a beautiful speech ! 

1 was reposing, much fatigued, on one of the sofas, and hod tlirown my wig 
•n the other. When she entered, I expressed great distress at hadng taken 
so great a liber^ with her room, and she answcml me laughing, with an 
allusion to what I had been saying alM)ut the preamble of the Bill, ** liidml, 
it is a most unbecoming famifiurity." 

For hia laet great efl'ori, which gained him tho undying hatred of 
George IV. and also tho displeasure of tho Diike of Clarence, after- 
wards William IV., whom he apostrophized as a slanderer Come 
forth, thou slanderer, and let me see thy face ” — he had the aid of 
weekly repose and rocreaiiou at Holland House, and of friendly 
suggestions from Dr. l*arr : — 

While we were calling our nHtnesiies, and I was at Holland House on 
Sundays and at home in tho evenings, anxiously sifting the minutes of 
evidence. Dr. Parr was my frequent correspondent, pointing out illustra- 
tions of many parts of our case fW)m history and classical literature. Ho 
earnestly besought mo to look into Bayle, and weave into my summing-up 
atUnsions to Judith, Julia, and Octavia. The two first seemed to mo mA{:H 
pUcable ; the third Hashed upon me like lightning. In a moment I resolved 
to make the unliappy wife or Nero my heroine, and indeed the parallel was 
perfect. I was deeply smitten, too, with the iionost chambermaid's Greek, 
but, trembling ss to the ciroct it might produce, 1 wrote back to ask Parr 
whether I could venture to bring it forward. He, in reply, at first suggested 
a method of periphrasis, but, at length, recurring to it in the {xistscript to a 
long letter, he burst out, ** Oh dear, Mr. Denman, I am for the word itself— 
don’t be Hqueamlsh." My spec(;h was as successful with a view to my own 
reputation as my frriends could desire. 

The ** honest chambermaid’s ” plain speech to Tigellinus was 
intended by Denman for some of the witnesses agnin.st the 
Queen; but George IV. took it to liimself, and never forgave 
Denman. Sir Joseph Amould is needlessly faint-hearted about 
this passage in tho sjHsech, and is unpleasantly and unjustly spiteful 
to Dr. Parr: — 

As this quotation stands in Ilansard’s report of tho spooch, it is clear from 
the context that it was intended to apply, not in any wnv to tho King him- 
self, but to witnesses like Mqjocchi, and Sacclii, and Itastelli — di.Hoardcd 
menials, who came forward with perjured evidence to l>ctrHy their former 
mistress. The King, however, as will bo seen hereafter, su.H|)ectod that it 
was meant for himself (nor, indeed, is it at nil certain that Purr might not 
have so intended it), and his resentment, naturally enough, was deadly, and 
for many years unappeosulile. Denman would have dune murh iictter not 
to have (^vcii way to tho suggestion of tho officious and overrated old 
pedant. 

Denman’s moaning^ as Sir Joseph admits, was clear ; it was no 
fault of his that George IV. uii.‘»undorstood him. Pythias had 
addressed not Nero, of whom George IV. would have been tho 
counterpart, but Tigellinus his tool. Parr’s advice was sought aud 
welcomed W Denman, and there seems no pretext for charging 
him with omciousness. Sir Joseph twdee suggests that Parr might 
have meant to attack George IV. Why should he ? Dr. Parr ut 
least understood tlio Greek of Dioii* Cassius and the Latin of 
Tacitus. 

For seven years after tho Queen’s death Denman was refused the 
rank of King’s Coansel, thereby sustaining serious injury: mid 
it was the general belief, and his own, that he suHered generally on 
account of his having been one of the ( jueen’s counsel and law- 
advisers, and of the Md tone which he had assumed. In 1828 ho 
learnt frrom Lord Lyndhurst, then Ijord Chancellor, that the real 
cause of the King’s de^ and abiding resentment was his firm con- 
viction that Denman’s Greek quotation from Dion Cassius conveyed, 
and had been intended to convey, a specific personal imputation 
against the King of beii^ stained with a practice of revolting 
depravity.” As soon as Denman learnt this, he felt it right and 
was anxious to deny the intention which the King imputed to him. 
Lyndhurst could not help him, for the King had forbidden him, 
and had forbidden Lord i^don before him, to mention Denman’s 
name to him. Denman then applied to the Duke of Wellington, 
the Prime Minister, who, frankly stating the dilhculty, undertook 
to overcome it, and was in time as good as his word. Denman 
thus described in a letter to hia wife, J uly 23, 1828, hia interview 
with the Duke of Wellington 

I am just come from the Duke. He aaye that there am fbelings in the 
Vug’s mind which it may atiil take some time to remove; that the 
CShonosllor hoe reoUy hod no opportunity, and has shown a friendly diapo- 
altimi I that 1 mnst leave It to them to consider the best mode of doing it, 
and whether the ona or the other should be the proposer ; that monyfeel- 


Inga os strong hod been got over, but preoring the matter uweasonalty eoold 
only defeat Uie objeot, as some feelings lost longer than otheie. He .saf^ 
however, repeatedly, - J’U do it,” and with a most uia^ed and animat^ 
manner. “ luu may rely on me, 1*11 do it. The lUng mnst be mode 
sensible bow unreasonable such feelings ore. I should like my way a 
little, but even if I find the nubjoct is not ogreeable, 1 will ySt press It, nji- 
withstamUiig.” I told him that niy present object was not aak for a silk 
gown, but merely to remove the imputation, which 1 considered important 
even as a preliminary'' towards getting tlic silk gown, and abscdntely neoes^ 
sary for niy character. He said he unilerht(»od me iiecfectiv, that ft was a 
fit thing to be done, and “ You may rely upon me, 1*11 do it.* 

And ho did it.” Denman again tel!s tho story ; — 

On Deeemlier r, 1838 , 1 met the Lord Chancellor by his own appointment 
at the Duke of Wellington's office in Downing Street. The Duke spoke to 
fliD efiect : “Mr. Deiiinan, we have gained this point, bnt / never hud a 
tougher jah in mg life. His Mqjeety certainly took great olfcncc at this 
K(N‘cch of ytnim, and had charged both Lord Chancellor Eldon and my 
Lord Chancellor (Lyndhurst) never on any account to mention your naiiio 
to him. He has ut length, however, p<‘niiitted the explanation to bo made, 
and has ordered that a patent of precedence be made out for you. 

ODUgratuIatiouH poured in on Donman from all qimrters on 
tlic act of jiihtico Rt dono him. Denman never foiyot the 
gi'cat sorvico handaoinoly roiulorod to him by the Duke. But 
th«» King, aftor ho bad foi’given, still cherished rosentnicnt. 
About a twelvoiuonth after this reparation, the illncHS of the 
Recorder of London rendonwi it necessary that Denman, as 
Common Serjeant and Deputy Recorder, should attend the King to 
present tho Tii^rorder’s report. Tho King was indignont. A letter 
from him to the Duke of Wellington is now published, by the 
present Duke’s permission, in which the King stooped to write : — 

I inujit exprtr^s to yon my extreme Hiirprise, my dear Duke, that you 
should siiggoit to me that 1 should either iledinc to receive the Bceoracr's 
report to-morrow or submit to the indignity of receiving the Common 
.Seijeant to fulfil the duties of the Kecorder on the occasi«m, when you cannot 
fail to know the insult which I have received from that individual, and you 
ought to know tiio finnnesH of my cluuracter in not bearing on insult from 
any human being with impunity. ... I must express a hope that this 
will 1)0 the last time [ Mliali be trouldcd relative to Mr. I>eunian, as no consi- 
deration will ever induce me to admit that individual into my presence. 

It seems incredible that this should liavo beeu written to the 
Duke twelve months after George IV. had accepted through him, 
and acted on, a solomu denial by Denman of tho oil'euco ol which 
tho King had suspected him. William IV. l)eha\c*d very diiler- 
ently. iHmman, in the exercise of bis duty, had stigmatized 
him as a slantlerer. When Lord Grey, on the formation of 
his MinistiT, proposed Denman for Attorney -General, William 
made no objection. When, in November *1832, Denman ww 
made (’hief ‘ Justicis the King nmdo somo opposition ; but it 
WU.S in the interest of Lyndhurst, wlio desired the appointment. 
The King had been reminded against Denman of his speech at tho 
Queen’s trial, and he then rei)lied that “ he had long since forgiven 
all that, and almost foigotten it.’’ He afterwards cordially con- 
sented to making Doniimn a peer. 

Lt)rd Don man had— perhaps unfortunately for a judge— tho 
faculty of strong language ; his emphatic English was tho 
telling part of his eloquence ; but lie mado no enemy save 
George IV., whoso eniiuly was certainly no dishonour; and 
the high respect entertained for his character always ensured 
thorough belief in his sincerity, even from political opponents. 
It was the Duke of Wellington’s ptTsonal re.spoct for him which 
secured tho Duke’s z<»alous good ollices for the conciliation of 
George IV. Sir Robert Peel on one occasion, during the passing 
of the Reform Dill, criticizing a speech of Denman, felt it neces- 
sary to declare his *Giigh respect for the learned gentleman’s 
private character, also his high respiict for his consistency in public 
life.” Eminentlv chara(*teristic of him are tho words which he 
introduced into liis 0’l.k)nnKll judgment, when, denoiincijig the in- 
complete and mutilated array, he declared that, with such a practice, 
“ trial by jury itself, instead of being a security to persons accused, 
will bo a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” His relations with 
his brother judges in tlie King's Dench were always most 
cordial. They one and all, during seventeen years of his Chief 
Justiceship, felt respect and aifoction for their chief. IDs was a 
character to be loved — truthful, iirm, and tender. His letters to 
his wife are models of manly tenderness. Generally sympathetic 
and genial, ho liad his dislikes, aud it need not bo said that the 
dislikes of such a man are instructive, lie and Lyndhurst had 
been intimate companions on circuit. Lyndhurst was then as 
strong a Liberal as Denman ; Denman never forgave his political 
tergiversation, and always distrusted him forwent of principle, lie 
was furious with him for what he considered his ungrateful conduct 
in 1834 to Brougham, who had, with Lord Grey, made him Chief 
Boron. The Chancellor [Lyndhurst 1 etidently seeks to recommend 
himself to the Duke of Ciinil)erland^ he wrote to a daughter, by 
hia personal rudeness to the man FBrougham] who, in his utmost 
need, made him Chief Dai‘on.” He generally calls him Mephis- 
tophelee. He had an aversion also to Lord Campbell, gtounded 
on attacks on himself and colleagues for thoir course in the 
privilem question ; and he took the stroii^ step of a fonnal protest 
to Lord John Russell, after he had rosigncu the Chief Justice- 
ship, arainst the appointmout of Lord Campbell as his successor. 
Lord John Russeli, in replying to DenimuLS protest aaainat the 
appointment of Lord CampIbeQ, admitted that Lord Oampbel]^ 
criticisms on the judges of. the Queen’s Bench were indecoroos. 
He wrote • 

I do not think that tho pasaagsa 3*011 leChr to m wtttttn in a hecomhig 
spirit towards the Judges at Che Qii^*s Beaidi. No one con be more per. 
soaded than I am that in the decirions given on Privilege os on all othoc 
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f Jrbp ^ rLtumm died in flaptamhar 1kk#6f<mt^Hbclh yw i 

*ta884ivod fenuljr. l%wm imifyfiye yean ibee ha 
' MfMimd'flNinlihh Tor two jean before hk 

SStthehadtieealiia paiafol atataof UnbUIfy nW pcmljaia to 
ioaak or hat hia mdemtanding had ben tmimpaiiedi and 
^bw ooald enjoy nedbg and bung read to. He delighted, in re- 
« celTing le^en ftom hk Mendsi and, unable to reply, aolacod 
^ irfwHi^ by oopylng in a formal print-hand a pnaage which par- 
tfonlerly pleaaed mm, and aendinff it to the writer aa an acknow- 
ledgment. Oneof hia daughters, MraHodgaon^wTitea of him under 
^ aflUction of Ua last yean: — We all of us loved and reverenced 
him befon aa deeply aa we thought it possible ; but hia noble con- 
itiMy, hia uniform good-humour, nia unwearied and heroic 
ndioioe under suffering, filled ua with a new aentiment of the pro- 
loandeit venention.^ One of Samuel Itogenb letters to him will 
show the foelinga with which Denman a fomnda regarded him : — 

Hy dear Friend,— How can I thank yon for yonr many kind inqniriea 
ate me, and for the little book, which I have read with great delight 7 
Tom frindablp and your benevolence never iiloep night or day. Aa ibr 
1 am aa well as 1 can hope to be, and you are always in my thoughts* 1 
can never foiget you, here or hereafter. 

Lord Denman has many claims to respectful romemhranoo as a 
poUticiaa and a judge j but superior to all these is his title, iVom 
the whole tenor of his life, to be regarded as one of the most 
virtuous and loveable of men. 


A HASH OF BOSWELL’S JOIINSOX.* 

X^HEN the celebrated Hound Hobiu was laid before Dr. 

V V Johnson in which he was asked W his friends to write 
Goldamith's epitaph in English and not in f^tin, we are told that, 
upon seeing Dr. Warton’a name to the suggestion, ho ohaervod 
to Sir Joshua^ * 1 wonder that Joe Warton, a scholar hy profes- 
sion, should be such a fool* He said, too, should have 

thought Mund Burke would have had more sense.’*’ We 
would like, in somewhat politer languoj^, to express our Astonish- 
ment that Mr. George Ileury Jjewea should have in any way put 
hia name to such a work aa this. He is a scholar by profession 
aa much aa Joe Warton. He admires Boswell's Johmon so 
much that he says, It is for me a sort of test-book ; according 
to a man's judgment of it I am apt to form my judgment of him.”’ 
He describe it aa a work which has delighted generations, and 
will continue to delight posterity and yet he writes a preface for 
a man who baa not only ventur<kl to abridge it, but who, while 
abridni^ it, as ho calls it, has thrust in on every page the most 
foolish imTOitinenccs of his own. Mr. Main may, if he p]eaM?s, 
natroni^o Johnson — ** Samuel " he familiarly calls him — with one 
nond and Boswell with the other ; but Mr. Lowes should not have 
patronized Mr. Main. And yet, much as Mr. Lewes thinks he admires 
Boaw^ we should say, to judge from his preiaoe. that he but 
very little imderstands his merits. He says, ** Even the staunchest 
admirers of Boswell's Life must admit that it is three times as long 
os need be.** He had himself, he tells us, entertained the notion of 
** re-writing Boswell,” intending ** to preserve all that constitutes 
the eesantial merits of his work, and merely to adapt it to the more 
exigjent tai^s of our day.” Happily for Mr. Lewes’s reputation, 
** scientic pursuits absorTOd,” he wntes, all my energy, and left 
me neither time nor strength to turn to literature.” We shall 
next have some artist proposing to repaint Hogarth, preserving of 
oouise all that constitutes the essential merita of his pictures, or 
adding Oil JBlat to the more exigent tastes of the day. 

l^e question, after all, Hes in a nutshell. Is this wonderful 
biography nothing more, as Mr. Ixiwes says, than “ the thin 
soup of Boswellian narrative and comment in which the solid 
meat of Johnson was dished up ” P Supposing for a moment 
that the description is a correct one, sbalf we enjoy the meat 
the more— to follow out Mr. Iiewes's metaphor — it it is fished 
out fov us by some cook, however skilful, while the soup is 
ihxown away. But we do not allow that B^well's narrative is 
anything like thb soup, any more than we allow that it is a 
dsMt that he belongs to a period of literary cujture in many 
veiqpacta unlike, and even opposed to, our own.’^ Mr. Lewes looks 
upon Boewellas a man whonad a marvellous skill in reporting con- 
wsations. and whose ^^etemal merit” it was to have deeply 
xeverenoed the man whoaelittleneBseeand amritieshe could keenly 
diaoem. end te oouiageoudy depicted Mr. Lewee must, indeed, 
have allowed wdmUte pure^ to have absorbed aU hie energies 
to the n^ect of Utemture, if be has never noticed that to these 
gmet queUfications for writing Johnson’s Life was ad^ also a 
tematie power of which even Ooldomitb might not have been 
aslHiiied. How fow seeneefbeie are in any |^y whh^even 
when acted before ns ou the etiM the mt ectofsi Mem half 
#0 lifolike ii the dinner ai ^Messmii in the Pbedtry.” 
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come upon himwiA thedlreot mopewif will yon dthe in 
company with Jaoit WilkesP ’ he womd teveimirii foto a {teion, 
end would probably haio ensweiedi ^ Dine iMth Jadk wllkes, . 
BirS Td aa toon dine with Jack How humoroua k the 

touch when he demrihea his exultation at having at last got the 
great man off:— Whenihad himfoiriyeseM Ua baokney-eoach 
with me, I exulted as much as a foriune-iiiiiiter edio has g^t aii 
hoir<MiDtoapoatHfiiaUewlthhimtosetoutteGi«tna>4}reea.” But 
the wholescene is ioimitable. Wo most remember of course tliat 
the conve ia at ton s in this brilliant aoene were euppUad for Boswell. 
But, on the other hand, does ha not show almost such aa insight 
iuio the oomlo side of human nature as we find in Addison, when 
he sets forth the maimer in which Wilkes by means of poUteneaa 
and of mast veal ov43rcoino8 the great man’s surly vhftue ” f But 
it is scarcely worth while insistiug on this point. Mon who delight 
in literature as literature would as soon wi^ to see JVMram 
iShandif cut down to one-third of its rise as Boswcdl's Mwm, 
Without doubt every one must admit that” Sterue’s gt^ work 
” is three times as long aa it need bo.” In foot, if the thin soup ” 
wore sacrificed, and nothing but tha“aoUd meat” retained, the 
nine volumes or Tristram Hhandy might easily enough bo brought 
down to one. If men of literary taste, the only competeut jud^, 
do not in reading Boswell for the second, or third, nr tenth time, 
skip two-thirds, or one-third, or even one-sixtli of what he lias 
written, then Mr. Lewes is clearly wrong. It may be, however, 
tliat P^plu vho have time to reim the hundreds of columns oi 
the Tichbomo trial, with the daily page of ^’descriptive nar- 
rative,” have DO time for anything in the way of litem^ meals, 
except for bolting ’’solid meat,” and that they oanhot take 
in those accompaniments which render it agreeable to a cultivated 
taste. We doubt whether they will care even for a Boswell 
abridged, but if they do, it is, we muat remember, they whose taste 
is famty and not Boswell’s, To our mind, the j^od things ol 
Johnson strung all toother, without the break of the narrative 
in which the mind cm for a moment rest, would be almost as 
wearisome os a jest-book, or as dull ns jewoto taken out of their 
setting. 

Much as we dislike an abridgment at all, we abould certainly nut 
have troubled either ounudves or our readers with the one Mforo 
us if only it had been done with moderate care and ahilitv* Bui it 
is difliciut to say which of the two is the mater— Mr. Main's 
carelessness or his conceit. He has evidontfy taken Mr. Carlyle 
for his model, and talks of ’’Samuel” aa naturally and ns easily as 
the great historian doea of ” Oliver.” ” Belonrag to Christ Church 
Oolloge,” we read, ” there was a tutor whose lectunui ^muel 
prized very highly.” If Mr. Main in writing Johnson s early home 
fife had called him ” Samuel,” and not Johnson, as Boswell always 
called him, wo should have thought tliat ho was foolish in making 
the change, but we could not have condemned him for want of 
acciirricy. But at Oxford his hero was of course Johnson, and 
nothing but Johnson. Having shown his perfect ikmiliariiy with 
the great man by tho cuudescending use of his Ohristion name, 
in a page or two further on he thus oncouragos him : — 

Tuket oouragf, brave, manly, honest h^art { failure there can ba none fur 
such os you. A placa is nn’paring fur you in thu Groat ('ity, and you havi* 
Ihm'ii prvpuring for it by tliis ioiig stem iliHcipliiio of aufilTiugs nobly bonio 
and sorrows told only to yoursolf— and One Other, 

If Mr. Main wishes to pose as a pigmy Carlyle, he would do well 
to choose for his hero some one not quite so big as Johnson. 
Perhaps Lord Aberdare or Mr. Monaoll might wiui propriety he 
invited to take courage under the title of ” brave, manly, honest 
heart.” But ” Samud ” had better be left alone. 

We liave not had patience to IcKik for into his book, but where we 
have looked we have found that oven in his paraphrasing Mr. Main 
has often blundered. At limes be succec^ds, we must admit, in merely 
cliangiog simple English into fine English, without making any 
material change in tne facts. Thus, when we read in BoaweU ibat 
Johnson ’’strove toovensomo his hypochondria,” Mr. Main wrifos, 

” he tried to exorcise the evil spirit.’’ Again^ in tho first page of 
his book we read, ” Tho young woman’s mind was beginning to 
give way under the weight of unrequited affection.” In Boswell 
the jpassage stands, ” it so preyed upon her mind that her life was 
in danger.” In his school clays .Johnson is describtul as being 
” from the beginning aval iMfmp, a king of men.” According to 
Mr. Main, ha *’ was the undisputed intelJecttial monareh of the In- 
stitution.” Lichfield Grammar School an Institution ! us be 
thankful it was not an Academy. Wo will give, however, a longer 
para])hiiise, not selecting by any means one of Mr. Main's worst 
pieces of writing, but a lair aveiiige passage. Boswell gives the 
following account of Johnson's first evening at Penihroke OoUsge, 
Oxford: — 

Hii father aaeined very fuU of tbs merlta of his son, and told the company 
he was a good scholar, and a poet, and wrote Latin venea. Hia figure aii^ 
manner appeared strange to tiiero & but he behaved modestly, and sat sHmit, 
till upon something which occun^ In the course of oonvermtion, he suddenly 
siniek hi and quoted Macrobins t and tbns he gave the ficst Impresslott it 
that more extensivQ reading in which ho had indnlged bimself. 

The tefites of our dav ” must he veiy ” exigent” indeed if they 
Mnnot be satisfied with such a narration as this. At all events, if, 
tike the rest, of fioeweU, it b three times too long, Mr. Mahi takes 
4 tiiy aUmiige way of ahortening it Here b hb pamphnse:— 

HbfoteioeompafibiliimWOxfoid,aiid,b|uv^ hie wn to the 
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niih>«nl|f ngnaM^ 'imi Ml'lit tte pn Sm § of lili Vf« 

and m>ottftr»iiiiB^n>MiilBn«fl iitirt imrrneimi hutWrvpdmtf wnAntumtM 
behayiminaMir pr mt m nuiii Imi i w i <i n «'ti»;aiii |iii i 3 ^ 

In the eottitt ai counm i kn^ i^ he had n e y yp it M n ity^ef emootagi'oe 
gnat ainoiittt.ofdils veidiAi^ 

Bo8mll;ofoQtinBr«vmi thoiiffb betoftn undw^^tifeiittpttrsoiial 
deihct of belonging to n period of litenoT enltiae in liMUiy Yespects 
nnliha. and eyen oppoeed to, onr own "-^-or miher periiape, wa 
Bbould ea^ beeauee m snflen under it—neyer dreamt or dhambing 
the company oeiemblad in the rooms of a ooBage ttdor as 'Hhe 
Uniyersity Magnates.’’ He had not studied tbel!M^ 
just as JotmsoD — our aathoritj here is Mr* BGsin-^^sad not inai 
Sartor Mewrim*' But, patting aeido the fine langnage altogether, 
Mr. Main makes one statement which is incomct, and another 
which rests only on an inibrence. So fhr from Johnson’s father 
nnsenthig him to the Uniyersity Magnates, idl we know is that 
“ he found means to have him inUodn^ to Mr. Jordan, who was 
to he his tutor, ” and that in hlbe, Jordon’s room there was some 
company present. As for the tkycmrable impression that Johnson 
made on the company 1^ his modesty and respectful behaviour, wo 
are only told thiat'*bis figure and manner appeared strange to 
them; ‘hut he behaved modestly and sat silent.” A favourable 
impTMi^ may have been made, but Mr. Main is our only autho- 
rity for it. In pOM 4, in telling the story of Johnson’s being 
tonohed for the hmg’s evil by Queen Anne, ho writes, Boswell 
nmvely remarks that ^ the touch waa of no effect.’ ” Boswell, by 
the way, sai^ ^^this touch was without any effect ” ; but Mr. Main 
cannot keep from paraphrasing any more than if he were a panaon. 
This, however, is of no consequence. Still ho should not have 
omitted to state that Boswell describes tho belief in this euro 
as a Bupentitioiis notion which, it is wonderful to think, pre- 
vailed so long in this country.” In p. 6 wo read — tho italics are 
Mr. Main’s:— 

IT«?re Ifl a little extract fh)m one of thonn diaries which he seems to have 
kept from bli cradle almost. Tt is date^l October, 1719. when he wite a lad 
only im years oldt-^^ Deeidiat mltdixi ; eirenie iftint cautihue eurdam 
potihue aeftm obvereurve** . . . Hnch a manly little resolution from a 
mere child must have sprung from something quite as healthful und strong 
AS any religious impulse could well be iinagiiicd to bo. 

Mr. Main has made a very pretty i*eflection and a very careless 
blunder. All that iloawell tolls us is that Johnson veiy oarly 
bogaa to attempt keying notes, or meraoriindums, by way of a 
diary of his life.” From his cradle almost ” mav certainly ‘somo- 
timea be a oorrect ^onym for <Wer}' early.” iJn fortunately in 
the present case this passage, which is quoted by Boswell 
as sbiowinp* how early Jonnson ^igan his diary, was written not in 
1719 hut m 17 ^ 9 ) ^hen he had already been a full yoar at Oxford. 
If Mr. Main coma aay fhrewoll to oarclesAness ns Johnson did to 
sloth, we would allow him to try his hand at paraphrasing such a 
woikaaMr. Topper’s PhiUmphy for instance. In p. 7 

we read that Johnson.— Samuel we should say — when at Stoui^ 
bridge Sehool^ addressed a copy of versos to a Quaker ymmg 
lady. The versos have been losv’ but, says Mr, Main, “ in default 
of the- missing love lay, take the following written lator, but pn)- 
sumubly very much of a piece with the lost strains.” The veraea 
Mr. Mam gives were written when Johnson was twenty-five years 
old, while he was at Stourbridge School in his sixteenth year. 
There are indeed those whose writings in thoir uuinbood show such 
ignorance and such conceit that they ni'o pit?8ujuiibly very much 
of a piece” with tho writings of their boyluwd; but "among such 
men as these most assuredly was not Johnson. li\ p. 19 Mr. 
Main tolls us that when Johnson aslced his mother for her consent 
to his marriage, she gave her consent and her blessing.” All that 
Boswell tells us is that ^*Mrs. Johnson laiew too well tho ardour 
of her son’s temper, and was too tender a |>arBnt, to oppose liis in- 
clinations.” In the same page we road, ** For some mysterious roason, 
known only to themselves, the loving pair had determined to be 
married, not at Birmingham, where they then were, but at 
Derby.” Will our readers believe that tho only authority which 
Mr. Main has for tho mysteriouauess of their reason, and tho 
fact that it was known only to themselves, is Boswell’s statement 
that ** I know not for what roasou the uiArriage ceremony was not 
peefermed at Birmingham ” P We h^ve only spac'o for one more of 
these paraphiasinga. Mr, Main, in explainiug Johnson’s fondness 
for wt rather 'f^t’ young man of the period,” Beauclerk, says 
it woo partly owing to a fancied resemblance on the young 
fellow’s side to Charles the Second.” Boswell says clearly enough 
that he waa the St. ^Uban*s Ikinily, and had in some par^ 
ticulars a rosemblanoe to Charles the Second,” Mr. Main iita 
either never heard of Nell Gwynue, or else does not know that 
from her and Charies II. Topham B^uclerk was descended. 

We will give one more quotation fVom Mr. Main where he 
is not paraplu*n8ing, and will end with one of Johnson’s sayings, 
klr. Mam, in writing of the well-known letter to Lord Oh^ter- 
lield, says 

There may bo somothing of Latin in the language' of it, but its apirH is 
ffcnnine Saxou. U is uf uw gnma thorough and of the pure 

JoAiM^nian. 

Johaaoa on one occasion talking to a Seotohman said, This now 
is si^ stuff aal used to talk to my mothar vnhea I first began to 
think VffM It obvar. fellow, and she ought to have wmpt me 
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hasfiog WB OTOKirt u ttity heaibi^ Midt IsaraMc as 
ths Dsan^ theyais tb be congratiilhtedsrilDl fissnisR^ fiki^j||'-ina^ 
able to appreciate the high ahd delicate Batme- o£ the iinildDhbtktfft; 
fiure whioh is thui set bsfoie them. For Mjr.Oh meh 
ordfnaiy sense of tJto words, a popular writoB oc leotuieR BCsv 
knows much, but he makes little parade of knowiadgev hov 
generalizes finely, but his genezalizaticuiB are jnior&d andquaffiM^ 
so carefhlly that the untnoned mind may easily finl to gnsjx theoa;; 
the charm of his stylo lies ia its sweetness, its subtletjy its smgqfen; 
flexibility in expressing the many shades of one idea, latlisr tnins' 
in the bold ana forcible presentation of views that am eai^to' 
catch and not difficult to hold. In his brief introductory notfesi.. 
the Dean states that the Lectures are published as a memorial iff' 
occasions which, it is hoped, have done something to bring him < 
and other members of the Osthednil body into closer aeqnainim^^ 
with some of tho young men who are their neighbours in the Oity 
of London. The hope thus modestly expressed is well groundeoL ' 

It is a matter of feet, and not of coujectum. that the leehiiw 
deliveied at St. Paul’s have oxeiled a real influence on the cktfa^ 
to whom they were addrossoii ; and. without professing to measure 
accurately what from iU natum defies precise eatimiite,.we may 
safely assert that the Dean’s share in this good work has been at 
large one. 

Mr. Church is careful to limit, without precisely defining, the- 
influences of Christianity to which he would call attention. ^ He 
considers them iu their bioaring, not on individuals, but on national 
character ; and in so considering them ho selects some influences to 
the neglect of others. Further than this, he represents national 
character by moans of types and specimens ; tlius thor Greeks stanA 
f<jr tho European races Wlonging to the Eastern Church, and the 
Italians and French for the Southern or so-called Latin races, 
reasons which will presently appear, a system of representation 
is not equally necessary in the case of the Teutonia races ; but if it 
wero requisite in this case also to name a specific nation, we might 
say that Mr. Church treats of the influences of Cliristiuuity os they 
have affected Giceeo, France, Italy, and Germany. 

Tho Teutonic races must have presented the least difficulty both 
to tho lecturer and his hearers. Their geography and tlieir histoiy 
can each be presented in a form which is easily intelligible mid 
proximately con’cct. When ancient Germany is named, we think 
at onco of the forests, and swtomps, and sandy plains of which the 
Khino is proximately tho Western boiindaiy, and which extond 
North and South from tho Baltic to the Dauune j wo think also of 
tho fair-hairod barbarians norn'ing forth from their homes, and 
coming in hostile contact with tho decaying civilization of the Komaa 
Empire. We know also, to use the woids of Mr. Church, that 
wheravor tho invaders came they found a strange, organized 
polity, united in a vast brotherhood co-oxtonsive with the 
Empire, but not of it, nor of its laws and institutions earthly 
in its outwiurd aspect, but the ^ representative and minister of 
a perpetual and ever-present Kingdoiu of Heaven^ luuumed, 
dofcnceloss in the midst of never-ceasing war, and yet inr- 
spiring n^verenco and I’eceiving liomage, aud ruling by the word 
of conviction, of knowledge, of persuasion ; onesting and 
startling the new eonquerow with the message of another world. 
Further, it is a matter of acknowledged feet that ther invading 
Geruuuis had a monil nutiu'o which peouliarW fitted them to 
reroivo and even welcomo enrao aspects of tho Gaspel. They had 
a simplicity und Hincerity which, as their intellects expanded, in- 
clined them to iho pursuit of truth*, there was a steoay and im- 
provable elctuent in their bitrbarisiu which led them iu due tit^ 
to receive and develop the idea of law ; tlieir manners liad features 
of purity aud even of austerity. Mr, Church holds witli good 
ivasou tnai the virtues wliich, os rudiinonls aud tendoncu^, wars 
earlv marked in the German races, existed in cauipany with munh- 
wilder and stron^^r elements, and were liable, amid the changes aud. . 
chances of barbai'ian existence, to be paralysed or trampled out. No 
mere bnrbnriau virtues, he observes, could by themselves have sto^ 
the trial of having won by conquest the wealth, the lands, the power 
of Koine, But their guardian was tiiere. W^hat Christianity did 
for those natural tendencies to good was to adopt them, ta wotolb 
over them, to diMipline them, to conBolidate them. Andaoeoedf • 
ingly Teutonic Cimsrtiauity is coloured — we may add not uufevoinii^ 
ably coiouretk— by Teutonio nature. High Christiait' pioeimtoi 
coiraoeting socdal life and duties with the deepest 
the great rules of order and freedom, not the lesa-impMseivn to -sstt'- 
unciviltzed people when taught obliquely yet fbcnibly byt tka^'. 
tremenddi^^ threats of tho older dispensation ngatnal op|piMiqil ' • 
and the pride of greatness, found sympathetie i*esponse*iittd gsv<i> < 
mfeated in the Teutonic mind. 

Ih this of his subject Mr. Churebi hes^ready to his bondw; 
outline wmdk he fills up with lemarkahle gssee^aaiSb. diHcaei|f;s 
ia quite ai earnest and injrnnimiiij hiitjrrbspsiwtnqiiallj mumnsfrill^ 
wiieii dtoljhig. with tlie Graek and mom- % haotbm 

aheady stofea diat he seleota the Ctooeki to 
of the mntfim JBces belonginw to the. FketonaGliitoAa Aitotolk- 
togly, he ktowMf Russia out of diiiei^ oonsidiMtoaato ellMifMto ar 
th e same timo Ru asiamay ha ssMUte W 
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Aft ft^jaraltiil' ' J pifl wwi ■ df JhMtt ^J)inrtfliidaiiu. But st 
thi miifiyn ^ OwiHt wa mM «a tluft AdiioftM 
ii^iif^ftr^niDlii tDaStnt^of |Knmbl aaftoitefam; ‘WIma. 
^ locAc 1ifti[& taimrds tha horiioA of Idatoiy^ we Oftonot m the 
Gieak»r0e^.o(nddfte8tiu€Hniiftn^lnft hittyjiDel^ 
ce^tion I AftBUb eqplila of emiuively cooftideru^ 

tbi g< iB B nt» iaid.iweAPt^ftft of the nee the little Heltoftio 

hSigahta now rolhd, if Ywd inoieed H is, by a Dnuish or Qenoftu 
miiee Hinder the profeoticm of Greet Britem, France* and Bussift. 
We m obliged to rerert in thought to the Homeric tmiO) with its 
soibH iMEOle ihoOftidiieft. We osnnot Ibiget the diffiuenee in ohe- 
nctar of Athens and SoMte in their prime, or the contrast which 
oxifttaA' in the dhys- ox Herodotus and Thuoydides between tbo 
GieelES of Kuiope snd tboee of Asia ; and' it requires a really 
flthletto exerdaa of the mihd to hfom Athens and Pericles to 
Byaiintinm and the Lower Empira. Mr. Ghurch naturally caUs 
attention to the Greebs as therara montionod in the Kew Testa- 
ment v And in this connexioii *hfi does not think of confining him- 
self to Eiiropo. From the idh; curioua and gossiping men of 
Athens, and the Tain and shamelossly ostentatious Coriuthiansi ho 
paaaea to the I^heaian%, coxried away by bvorr bloat of vain 
teadringf to the Oretana, with their praverbic^y umWirablo peculi- 
nritm^ and to the ** foolish” Galatians, the passionate, volatile, 
fi^teek-epeaking Celts of Aria. The iaeal Greek thus brought 
bafine us is as pUant and flexible as ever was actual Gro^ and 
i^eed more so* He lives under no definite institutions ; his poli- 
tiool and religious traditions change, and change ngnin; bo 
wanders free through vast regions of time and space, and his very 
race is mixed, if not uncertain. 

Mr* Ohurch, however, though ho looks occasionally beyond 
Enropa, gives it his prii^ipal attention. He is most ooneemed 
with the Oreelis of the Lower Empire, and with those of modern 
Greece. For the Lower Empire ho makes a teiuperaio apology in 
reply to the unsparing attaokB of Gibbon *, with regard to modem 
Greece, he givoft us a fsw touclms which may remind us tliat he 
does not write about country and pAOj^e without having more than 
ordinary acquaintance with them. The Bysontine Empire suc- 
cumbed at Inst to the Turks. The nationality of Greoco was 
crushed under them, and has only lately revived to a not very 
powerihl life. Mr; Ohurch invites us to look at the Greeks when 
their ill-foitune had culminated in the Ottoman conquest, and to 
look at them again after three centuries and a half of Ottoman 
rule. In the fi^ place, they exist They have not disappeared 
before a stronger race and a more peremptory and energetic 
national principle. They have not, as a whole, whatever 
may have happened^ partially, molted into a new fonn of people 
along with their conquerors. Next, they have resisted not only 
dissolution or ttmalgnmation, but, in a groat degree, change. In 
oliarftoteristic endowments, in notiouiu and proverbial faults, 
though centuries of hardship and degradation have doubtless told 
on the former, they are singularly like what their lathers were. 
Nothing lees promised endurance than their temperament itnd 
genius, so easily moved to change, so quick to the perception of 
self-interest, and so ready to discover its paths. Neverthelees, Greek 
nationality survives, and, though scarred by disaster and dce]dy 
wounded by servitude, it is now looking forward to a new and 
happier daxeer. The position of Mr. Ohurch is, that Greek nation- 
ality has been saved ny its Olmsitiamty. In Christianity lay the 
spring of t^t obstinate, tenauious national life which persist in 
living on though all things conspired for its extincUon ; which 
refused to die under cozmption or anarchy, under the Crusader’s 
sword, under the Moslem scimitar. Ho further remarks that^ to a 
flexible race, Ipur more dispo^ by nature to bend than to resist at 
the risk of makbig, Ohnsriatiity has imparted a corporate tougb- 
neae and permaoenoe wliidi is among the most prominent facts of 
history. We may say that, in hardening the Greek race to endure, 
it haadjBEvelOped in Jnregard to their religion, an almost Judaic 

hruriness ana rigidity of thought, a local idea of religion whichcan 
ectooely^noBive of Ohristiamty b^ond ita sects and its forms in 
the Boat. Yet the het remains ; the .easy-going, pliable, child^ 
ishly changeaMa Greek raee, at whom the Komans sneered, has 
proved, wlira triad by the deepest nrisfortimea^ one of the most 
inflaxiUe natfonaBtiee that ym know of: and tlra root of this pe]> 
maoanee and power of ntistiog hostile influences lias been in 
Ohriitimiily aom the CSiriitiaB Chmk Their religion has in^ 
praiasd on the Gteslra within new fikmtlm idea of the eternal and 
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Is nstiofoai, it is m tlra nipst miri ebasaatm BTlw^keek 
^undi had a oloseir afflniiy to Greek nat^ the Ite of Bt 
nul’s woidd have a staronger case in ftvour of the oomimtioa 
between Oraek Christianity W Greek nationality^ 

When Mr* Ohoroh turns to the Latin raaae as rapreaanted by 
Italy and fWce, ha observes that in those nationa Obriatiisnity 
hoa aocomplisbed a great work in the development the adhetiongi 
The old Itoman waa a willing stranger to that ftee outpouring m 
the emotions in which Frenchman aud Italum resemble each other} 
to that delicate sensibility in family and social li^ whloh is tiio 
source alike of so much acute pain and so much intense plsaauae } 
to that gram in literature aud iniomers which, tinder 
unikvourabie circumstances, degunumtes into weakness \ to the ooQo 
tinuouB, active, and abundant exorcise of tiie ima^natlon. Few 
men have more to say on this subject than Mr. Church, or could 
say it better. Within the liraiis which his Lecture allowed liim 
ho has contrived to introduce much happy illustration of the 
manner in which Christianity touched in the Latin races the 
hidden vein of tenderness, the ** fount of tears,” the delicacies and 
courtesies of mutual kindness, the riches of art, and tiie artist's 
earnestness. His comparisons of VirgU end Dante, and again of 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius with the Confessions of Btt 
Aii^siiue, ore admirable e.vamplo8 of suggestive yet cautious 
antuyris. The soundness of his general position is hero beyond 
question. Ohristiiuiity speedily exercises a mighty power over the 
options of nations that grasp it with the heart} it opemtM in 
the Honio direction, more slow'ly yet perlisps ns surely, when it la 
grasiieil by the intellect and wul. lit great hopes and its temUe 
fears, the infinity which it gives to ^oy and sorrow* tiio demands^ 
whidiv it makes at once on the sympathies ana tlie aspbu- 
tioQB of the believer, if felt at aU, must be deeply (bit and 
widely operative. Christianity lias certainly helped to nudoe both 
French aud Italians what they are: though it mi^ be doubted 
whother, before they reoeived it, tnoy confonued to the t^'po 
of the ancient Homan. The genuine old Bomau atock was 
exceptional aiuong Italians, and perhaps even among Latins^ As 
it conquered the world, race after race that had Uttlo resemblance 
to it caujrht its lanmmge, its tone, its manners, without rosily 
imbibing its spirit. In the first ages of Chxistia&tty Greece had 
(dready done much to corrupt itome, and pools and moralists ware 
oacribmg, perhaps with little warrant of fact, to other races the 
sturdy virtues which wore disappearing iVom the capital. It 
would have been vain in those da^, and for many ages after, to 
look for even an apjirooch to a dominant national charooter in the 
peninsula which at last, with some eflbrt, wo regard as a united 
Italy. Tho claim of Franco to moral kinship with the conquerors 
of the world is still slighter. The nation is Coltio at Ium^ } its 
ailinitius ore not with Cmsar and his soldiers, but with lirennus 
and Ilia invading hordes} its iiil^tions have always needed 
deepening aud directing rathi^r than arousiiw. Ibese facts do not 
interfere witli tho general drift of Mr. Churchji remarks. li 
is still tmo that France aud Italy represent ** races sprung fr^ 
the Bubiects of the sternest of ICmpires and moulded under its in- 
fluence. Tho so-called Latm races losrned a great deal inora than 
a langunge from tho Ilomaiis } thoy loarnud law, order, numieipal 
institutions, and a civilization which even in the incipient decay 
of moral puraose embodied a stronger will than that of tiie most 
energetic wuarism. In £sct. it is surprising to observe the skill 
and trutbfulnoss with which toe Dean of hit. Paul's has modulated 
what in other hands might have become dangerously sweeping 
generalizations. His readers may pau.se here and there, and feel 
their footing rather uncertain on ihiA or that projecting point of 
speculation. But we may be mire that whoa he delivered the 
Lectures liis hearers hod no such tear, and Itad no occasion to feel 
it. They were under the guidance of a uittHler, and, os he took 
them with perfect calmness, yet w ith gjvat ranidity, over an ex- 
tensivo and intoresting Bubject, they were well eoutout with the 
truths tlmt were brought before them di.stiinctly, and made uo 
demands for the procijfo dellnition of objects, vast in s^^ale and 
necessarily indistinct in outline, that wore introduced in the back- 
ground. 


TOILKRfl AND SPIKSTEKS.* 

M ISS TUAClUvBAY has collected in tliis plaaaont Uttlo 
volume a series of papers whose HHtiiorship was olraady 
known or gueraed at by those who saw them in tho places whora 
t^oy originally ajjpesred. To such roaders thoy will need; no 
flirther commendation; nor is tiieir attractiveness of the kind 
K which any critical analvsis can do tnuoh to ebcidato. llisa 
i Thackeray does not mm at bebg claraicel, if loy dasskai writing 
Irwo understand that which compels the reader's judmaont to a 
aartain approval not bound up with his feoliog of bdividttal ple^ 

^aiira in tiie work. One cannot point out to on unsympsthetio 

4 ^'llstener thia and that point of excellence which he mast paribwe 
J,£|allow, whether it bo of tho sort best s uited to h ie particuiaf tasra 
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Ziegii^, 1)1^ «*Nb» ite^kirlt^# 

iMnr cUft al*ra ? ** '. '' ■ '''■'>" 

* 0 9 ' • • ' 

Thera ww mother ftinny little ddng^miy ai4i ^tttNr 
bilCger bojt, to whom I eald!^ 

** Are y<m a little boy or e little girl 7 *’ 

** Lirae dir],** aiyi tele beby, quite conBdently. 

**Noyoudn%**ci1ratheleh-%uidiidghhour,wery sradi e^M. \ 

** Tee, alie ie,^' laye rlght-heiul nelglibour. 

And then tnree or four more join in^ each tiUng a different view Of 
queetion. ^ 

Another paper desorSbea the first experiment made in Bnijliiid 
(this again in a Jewish institution) in the method of teaohing 
and dumb children to ap^, not ih finger*sigits. but in 
articulate words, and to read off the ordin^ aiticuli^ uagiioge 
of mankind from the Ups of the speaker* We learn frmn a post- 
script to this account that the institution is now extendsdt md 
what Miss Thackeray says of the children with whom she tlAed 
on her last visit is most encouraging:-— 

M. Van Praagli is now the director of an institution in Fitsrov Sqosra 
for irachinff teucliers, us well as the ohUdren themselvea, the ora of Un- 
reading. This institution is not for Jews, but for any ons who Ukos to 
come. The system is absolutely the tame as that already dascribod in tbo 
article. The children seemed very eager, good and attentive ; thoy could 
spenk to one another, and evidently greatly preferred tills plan to the flnger- 

sign RVNtem to which wro are all accustomed it was Indeed veiy 

didicuit to realize that they did not hear ; thev gave one more the impression 
of little foreigners imiterfectiv acquainted with English than of viefims Of so 
sad a fate $ and I think tlie host testimony we can bear to the suocosa of M . 
Van I'raagh's system is that it did not occur to us to pity any one of them, 
except, perliajM, a bo}^ and girl who did not come forward nor attempt to 
speak. 

Next to this comes a picture^ue essay on LitUe Paupen,** 
which gives us an insight of quite a different kind from what we 
can get from statistics^ and ^rhaps no less valuable in its way, 
into the practical working of the boarding-out system. No definite 
scene is assigned to the description, but there are sUght indications 
which dispose us to guess at Devonshire. Anyhow, we have a 
pleasing picture of goo^ simple folk in a coiintr^r cottage, and the 
orphan children who come to them wild and friendless, and with 
workhouse poison in their blood, but may now grow up clean and 
wholesome with good food ana fresh air, and in a nome where 
they get at least something more like pmntal care than the 
mercies of the Union, where they have nothing to look to but the 
Stale— a sort of Jupiter-like parent, as Miss Tliaokeray puts it, 
whom they cannot honour or succour. 

There is also a rather melancholy article on the Hospital for 
Incurables^ and a more cheerful one on the good works (which seem 
be vanous enough) of the Newport Market Kefbge. Miss 
Thackeray takes occasion to comment on the dcmtly and unreason- 
able manner in which our groat charities are administered, so that 
the subscribers* money, instead of going to the objects of their 
charity, is put to strange and vexing purposes — to printing little 
books that nobody reads, to sending circuits that to straight into 
the tiro, to arranging an elaborate mimhinery of admiaBion that in 
no way bonotits the patients.** She rises to unwonted indignation 
in her protest against tbo cumber of selfish interest and 
patronage/’ but the difficulty cannot be ascribed to mere vanity 
and selfishness. It lies rather in want of mutual confidence. We 
have not yet learnt the true secret of all executive work — to find out 
whom we can trust, and then give him ample discretion ; and till 
we do loam it we must bear all the defects of our Porliamentaiy 
and quasi-rarliamentary institutions as best we may, and go on 
scramblinff through our public life with deformed Acts of I^lia** 
ment, and subscription lists and charity dinnefSi and tbo stock 
exchange of charitable votes. 

Light and familiar as is Mim Thackenw’s style, wa have seen 
that she can say a word in season when she thinks m on mattem 
of serious social interest, and those words may perhaps be the mote 
effective by reaching people who are not accustomed to read any- 
thing serious* She nas pretty trifles about five o’cl^ tea and 
croquet to attract readers who would prefer to hear of nothangf 
else, tJiongh they may have no objection to a shade of senH^^ 
borrowed from some far-off world to make a baclqgroQiid. . But as 
they read on they will see that in this real world there aw people 
ouite out of the sphere of awthetic tea-parties, who have to m 
led, and taught, wd rescued from fates which iMthetto dMes do 
not choose to be shocked by hearing of ; and if it should faito 
any one's mind that Miss Thsekmy mk ht as well have cbes fU 
Bitything else to write about, seeing that lul tbeibctedbootaclifesli 
ana paupers are to be found in blue-bo(ffie and Flwliii^Wiitaty 
debates, the thought would be hasty and foolish. M^af fhnohmw , 
observes, however, a careful distinction between Coeiat end 
tioal tapek She touchee on politics' only once, in a note tbo 
part of arhfthqruns thus:— / ^ 

TteidMwomsn ss om imsglMs haft Is ns snIsI fitilmei ' Wipin' iitmi 
besutif^dtfidfied and gentK wit n s etq M nltyaiWwlqilti^ pnW 
be inMmteagoodim^^ 


or not Them ow ibose who think 

but if tiiey admit any standard at ell in mailers of art, thm reason 
can hardly resist tbs conviction that H is a meat work. It is 
otherwiso with the impressions we derive Snnii these kindly 
and discursive conversations in print, for sods they really 
are. Their charm is the same os that which we find in 
conversation; we do not mean in listening to professed good 
talkers whose business is to be effective in a company, but 
in closer intercourse with friends whose speech is tlie free 
and yet unobtrusive expression of a genuine personality. As with 
men, so with books, we must meet this h^way, or it will never 
come to us. If we do so with a good will, wo shall gain a new 
possession which leaves us no cause to repent of our confidence ; 
DUt if we were to hold hack and require strict proofs, the judicial 
equity of criticism might not find itself able to force the bargain 
on an unwilling purchaser. The highest literary ambition aims at 
writing books which everybody ought to read ; but it is no un- 
worthy object, thotigh a different one, to write books which 
demand nothing but to bo allowed to give a pure enjoyment to as 
many as choose to take it. Miss Thackeray's work is of the kind 
which does not seek to command our respect so much as to win 
out iSsmiliarity. One power she has in a high degree which for 
this purpose is quite indispensable, and which many writers and 
qieakers of greater pretensions would do well to cultivate more — 
namely, the power of telling disagreeable truths in an agreeable 
manner. She is almost needlessly diffident when she uses the 
privilege of the familiar essayist to explain that she criticizes 
nobody in particular. After commenting, in the essay wliich gives 
its name to the book, on the ways of the desolate and fussy 
spinsters who go about crying for somebody to give them a 
mission, she observes : — 

I do not mean that tills Is the hnbitnal spirit of the self-denying and sclf- 
conoontrated porsons of whom 1 have Just been spooking, for honest and 
persistent efforts must make themselves respected in any form. I snpfiose 
I am addressing that vague, but useful offending scapegoat that all advice- 
givers, advertisers, and article-writers attack. It misMliaves in every con- 
venient rastirier in order to give the wratli-pots of eloquence an opportunity 
of pouring out. 

But it seems to us impossible that any one should take offence 
at Miss Thackeray*s advice or even reproof. It is not merely that 
all she says is kindly meant ; for it is possible to ovorfiow with 
love for one's neighbour in many ways which the neighbour highly 
disapproves of. and a tender regard *for his spiritual welfare may, 
under favouraole circumstances, be exalted into the special form 
of philanthropy for which our too little known humounst Peacock 
corned the name philotliooparoptesism— that is, roasting one's 
neighbours at a slow fire for the love of God. But Miss Thackeray's 
love for her neighbours is not of the dogmatic and meddlosorae sort 
wbioh finds satisfaction, only when it can give people what seems 
good for them, whether tho^ will or not. Sne shows an interest in 
all beneficent efforts to diminish want and hiiseiy, and the chief 
object of the papers here collected is to help some of those 
attempts by niokiiig them bettor known. She rejoices with the 
workers in so far as they succeed, without stopping to count the 
failures. Here is a paragraph from the essay neaded Little 
Scholars,” written after a visit to a Jewish school in the City. 
It was ten years before Section 2$ of the Education Act was 
thought of, and it does not surooBt any positive or immediate solu- 
tion of the religions difficulty. But the difficulties might be 
lightened if Denominational and Secularist pf^sans could for 
once agree to take a lesson from the spirit in which this is 
written : — 

And so I suppom pooplo of all nations and religions love and tend their 
little ones, and watch and yearn over tliem. 1 have soon little Catholics 
cared for by kind nuns with wistfiil tenderness, as the young ones came 
cllnglDg to their black veils end playing with their chaplets little high- 
i^urcU maidens growing up rosy and happy amid crosstis and medinvol 
texts, and chants, and dinners of fish, and kind and melancholy ladies in 
close caps and loosc-cut drosses little low-church children smiling and 
draping curtsoys as they see the Rev. Mr. Faith-in-grace coining up the 
lane with tracts in liis big pockets about pious negroes, and broken vessels, 
and devouring worms, and I daresay pennies and sugar-plums as well. 

Who hq^ not seen and noted theso things, and blessM mth a thankful, 
hnmble heart that fatlurly Providence which has sent this pure and tender 
rsU^n of little children to all creeds and to all the world ? 

The account of thia particular school tolls us that little Jew 
b^ies are uncommonly like little Christian^ and appreciate rice 
and potatoes ^uite as much as certain small Ohristianswbom Miss 
Thadreray visited in Pimlico appreciate soto and pudding. The 
indqiendenco and cleverness of the older Jew children as here 
described has something almost alarming to Gentile readers, and 
goes some way to support the Asiatic mystery developed in the 
most brilliant of the NttneU bv JBnnneni Handt^ that aU the great 
people of the world are really Jewe. The other children who were 
found eating soup and pudding in their school at Pimlico Were in 
a loss advanced stage. Mies Thaefcisray records a delicious piece 
of childish dialogue i 

Ons little curty-holrsd .boy, with a very grave free, was eating pudding 
very ilowW and solemnly— «o I sold to him t— 

^Do you Uko pudding best 7 ** 

LiUkihy. 

And can you read 7 ** 

UtPkBcm. *‘Iisa’* 

«And writs?” 

jllMtpsyonffotaiIsfrrI” 


AM waitflgr** 
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Cmiabaiiftage w allpnitlieir caM in tbii 
Hicri hift^ of mttiinptiog to Mi up^omen ta a daaa apiiiuit man 
W dMBoor about tnaigiiiaiy mmld still liaTo gimve 

obMotkoa to meat, oat tb<^ would at least have oeaaed to be 
tibmif tad would have aaiued the right to have thooe objectioue 
put forward eeriootly and leepectthUy. 

Among teveitl shorter miscellaneous essays which come at the 
end of the volume, we must specially mention that on 
^nBook of Photographs,” in which an amusimr contrast is drawn 
'hetween the inaitistio vulgarity of the ordinary coifs de visits 
and very different qwities of Mrs* Oameron*s portraits. 
Miss Thackeray’s critique on her predecessor Jane Austen will 
also be reed with interest We cannot agree in her opinion that 
the actual study *of character” has gone out among English 
novelists. George Eliot’s charscters seem to us to stand out with 
quite as much individuslity ss Mias Austen’s, while thev are con- 
ceived by a deeper thought and an infinitely more variea imagina- 
tion. A novel without ohaiacter is simplv a bad novel, or a epoilt 
ceeay at beet, and cannot be tolerated un<Mr a^ pretence of a new 
ach^ One or two things remain in Mias Thackeray’s book of 
which we cannot speak here. The few for whom they are meant, 
and who will understand them, will also understand why we pass 
an in silence. 


MISTRESS JUDITH • 

A n Englishman travelling m the south of France soon after the 
fall of the Great Napmeon was asked by an old priest if it 
was true that Englishwomen wore rinn in their noses. They 
may do so,” he replied, in the north of Inland, where it borders 
upon China, but Uie custom does not obtain in and about London.” 
Wherever England does border upon Ohina the manners of this 
story may be a faithful picture of life in England. Uow far they 
reproduce nature or the national manners of our own day in the 
midland counties, and in the neighbourhood of one of our ihmous 
Universities, our readem shall judge. That it is a picture of our own 
day is shown at starting; a faded sampler, the work of a long-lost 
daughter, bears the date 1849. Mistress Judith is the only child 
of a wealthy Cambridgeshire rector, her well-born mother naving 
died at her birth. His parish of Haslin^n, however, profits little 
its vicinity to a seat of learning, whicn is not to be wondered at 
when we see how purely local are its interests. Even the parson 
does not count much on the post.” The inhabitants keep no reckon- 
ing of time but by Plough Monday, Valentine’s Day, gloanihg- 
time, and Haalington feart, and they hate all strangers ; soeii^ 
however few enough, for nobody, gentle or simple, comes 
there, except a pedlar, and a couple of Miliffs when the exigencies 
of the story require their intervention. 

’The Bear’s daughter from her infancy is called Mistress Judith, 
and is never addres^ or spoken of by any other title. ’The tale 



replies; but be llvee all through the story, both from the nect^ 
sity there exists in Ilaslington for aU people doing and sayii^ 
and thinking the same thing ftom year to year, and nocause he is 
Mistress Juaith*8 main confidant, ^me does nothmg to divert or 
qualify her devotion to Master Hurst by introducing female rivals 
in his Mendahip.' Mistress Judith lives and dies, as it seems, 
without even seeing a vonng lady. Bectors’ beautiful daughters in 
other parts of the world, especially if they are heiresses as well, 
are not neglected by society ; but socieW is ignored in the narrative, 
and nothing conm to interim with MistreM Judith’s sitting with 
Master Hurst and his wife, in winter by the hearth, and in 
summer by the bees, which th^ watch with unwearying assiduity 
from year to year. At one time the oblivious Rector — and when 
people have bim memories in a story, they are bad with a vengeance 
—-awakes for the moment' to the ezj^diency of providing younger 
oompsaions for her. He sets out to Trotter’s J^d, a farm at the 
other end of the village, with this in view, and, by dint of inquir- 
ing half-a-dosen rimes on the road, discovers Mrs. BuUen at the 
end, and engages her to send her hoy Jesse to the Rectory next 
day. But when the hoy presents himself next morning the designs 
*of vesterdi^ have passed entirely out of the Rectors head; and 
seeing the lad in his study, he aseumes that he is come to be taught, 
and puts aDeleotus into us hands. The boy is apt. and the lessons 
become an institation. It is understood in the village that Parson 
IS lanun’ Jeioe Butler, and going to make a acholard of him- 
Mistress Judith, however, does not take to Master Jesse. has 
seen his brother Amos at Bfaster Hunt’^ who is set down W his 
mother, by faims^, and by the village genemlly, as a dunderhead, 
end rim lim him the bettor Ibr his want of booa-leaniing. Soako 
does the authoress of this idyl, who lavidiel on UmaA the fond 
mthetsofUgnesswhiohflowspieadifyfimthefhinakpem 
is a loot; bat Ug^bed, Ug 4 boted, bjg*haiided, UMvi^ and 
great^fieoAed. QnthemefherienthySl^^ 
Sft-h^toxmiaelivkAhmtoaeoiisebuaaessofhmigiio^^ Ua 
to that date she was kft undisturbed to took has thumb and hob 
nA neb with Maslsr Hurst; but n iMh dssiiu tar stiH masi 
prompts hsr to nudge hsrlMier, andto sq[^"T(Hiiu»fow 




wh&y. 
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the parson, so it Is. Who told youf ” ‘‘^Mistiess Huiet and 
Mistress Gadd ; and MUtceM Gadif aoe’d mo bom, so she must 
know.” **See’d you, dear! is that the way you ought to speak F ” 
60 apostrophUsiL she corrects herself ^th the amendmenV 
^<Sawd mo barn*^; and the Rector sees that something must 
be done. It ends in the village schoolmaster giving her ttoms, 
for which he ought to get more cmlit tl^e he reoeives, for 
tho next we hear of her is that she dovoiirs all the books, bad 
and g^, in her father's study, reads Plato with him, and 
bursts into tears over Socrates’ dying hour. By this time she is 
sevoutetm, aud she and ^Viuos are fast ftiends; but AmOs is only 
known by the sobriquet Funner BuUen, whereas his brother Jesse is 
QetUUtnan Bulleu ; both, however, bring impartially addressed by 
each other, by Parson Ingrey, and the Haalington world as Lad/’ 
Jesse — ”the clever, cloer-neaded youth wuh his keen interest 
in the classics, mathematics, history, and general infuriuatioa ” — 
what,” said the Rector, ** might he not do P He would aend 
him to a good school ; afW that a scholarship at King's would be 
a thing to ask and have. Then a nubUc life, anything to 
show forth tho groat talents that God had given him.” 00, though 
Jesse had money of hia own, the parson paid aU school expenses. 
But in full flow of such a promising career, Jesse happens to hear 
Mistress Judith say — having seen a party of soldiers pass through 
the village — that she liked soldiers better than bookworms ; musing 
upon whicb^ Jesse writes to his patron that he means to be a 
soldier. This, we are assured subs^uently, not because he was at 
all in love with Mistress Judith— he was much too cool a hand- 
hut because any young man hearing a pretty mrl say the same 
would do os he did. 80, instead of ^raing to Oamorid^, Jessu goes 
to Paris to learn modem languages, leaving a clear Arid for Amos, 
if he presumes to use it. 

Unluckily no story can do without a villain to sot tilings going 
wrong. The viUain in this case is a certain Paxton Dick. He is an uu- 
nqpulmr chanicter just because be is Paxton Dick, and not II aslington 
Dick, for the folks cannot bear strangers : but also they do not like 
his looks, nor does the reader, for he is blear-eyed and leers on all 
occasions, and carries a basket of eggs which he calls new-laid. This 
Dick is BO fond of mischief that ho wiU sacrifice a basket of eggs by 
upsetting them on tho road as a ruse, simply to make time in order 
that ho may listen on the sly to what a young man and woman 
are talking about under tho porch. Neither Amos nor the parson 
has ever done him any Imnn; but Paxton Dick's mnnee is 
of the worst order — dismterosted malice. It is not very easy 
to see what harm he does by listening, but we are to understand 
that mischief comes of it. Amos distrusts Paxton Dick with the 
true instinct of an honest nature, but Jesse falls into his mushes, 
end very mysterious meshes they are. Yet Jessu, it is well to bear 
in mind, is cautions. It is one of his strong points, and besides 
caution ho has tact, and these two qualities combinea induce him 
to conclude a letter to tho Rector by sending bis rchpects to 
Mistress Judith. This is the only mention or allusion in tiie letter, 
blit tho parson sees in the words a profound sigiiificiinc^ iiiul 
decides in his ownmind tliat, if Jesse Ilullen shoulil love Judith 
and Judith should love Jesse, why they should marry. Judith 
was bettor bom no doubt, but what is birth, except so far os it 
makes a gentleman P So the parson put his hand on the letter and 
said it was the letter of a gentleman, an opinion which is solemnly 
backed by the authoress in her own person. 

In the meanwhile Amos becomes dissatisfied with himself. 
Love wakes him, as it did Cymon liefore him, to tho conscious- 
ness of his deficioucieH. lie pens a letter to Jesse, saying ho 
will slay at home no longer; he must get somebody else to 
manage the farm ; he means to go into the world and improve 
bunsmf. In the inditing of this letter his great hand moves 
steadily; his great elbows are squared, ho signs a great Amos 
Bullen at the end, and dabs a staiiip and thumps it down well, and 
writes the address. The authoress is much pleased with it, but 
wo must say once for all that the sophisticated reader would rather 
see the Rector’s daughter laid in tho early tomb of genteel roinatico 
than wedded to a lout who, while he pens his letter, looks so much 
like Sam Weller writing his valontine.and whocmnouuces his plans 
to his mother with the reservation ** Leastways if 1 can.” Ho does 
not go, however, before Ilaslington feast. Mistress Judith is to 
go to see the booths with Master Hurst in bis chair and Mistress 
Ilurst, and escorted by Amos. Master Hurst reflects on the 
changes in dress in bis time; There’s more dress nowadays 
than there were i’ my time ; on’y weared a smix^k, I did, all 
my time ; artcr I married, nice clean smock I wore. And then yo 
see, Missus, if the clotues wasn't so good, ye see the sm^k 
he made tnem better — kivered ’em up like.” The procession 
sets out. and Mistress Judith is so excited by the scene 
that she Insists on going to the dancing-booths. Am^js, however, 
does not take advantaffe of such adorable simplicity, but dissuades 
her, and they return borne. But she finds the rectory dark and 
deMrted, and again implores Amos to take her to the dancing. It is 
a tremendous temptation, but virtue prevails. In the moment of 
hesitation Paxton Dick again passes, and again leers. And so the 
summer pesses, and a certain Sunday comes, only a specimen 
Sunday to show the parson in his official character. There is no 
Dissent that we bear of in Haslin^n, and the congn^ation 
assemble at the call of the bell, but no parson responds to the 
summoDS. Mistress Judith perceives that she most bunt up to 
Brito, and finds him at kst oalmly budding roses. ^'The bells 
stopp;!,” she cries. u 

she piris OB Ui suffto sm toU ton bsok to choose his sermon 
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out of the three yeara’ heap. It heiiiff mideummer, he fixes on a 
ChriatiDBa stjrinou, trusting to make alterations as he goes along. 
At length the i)ealixiody begins, the selection boinff efiectod with- 
out inrevions Hiraugenient, and frequently under ^e difficulty of 
an orotinabi silence in the barrel-organ, which has to be taken out of 
church and sliaken before it will act its part with propriety. In the 
midst of thesfi familiar difficulties, an apparition sets the thoaghis 
of parson and |H.>()plc alike wool-gathering. This is none other than 
Gentleman Jiulleii walking up the aisle to his molher’s |>ew in a 
coat of good broadcloth and with a ring on his fing<n*. No woinler 
that the sermon was rtwl off right on end, snow and holly- 
berries and all, and that nobody seems to have fijund it out. It is 
perhaps a real stroke of nature that we findl'ai'son Jngrey — ^\^'lio is 
Broad Oliurch, “ in the sense of having ht^art and eyiis ready to 
receive good wlierever it was to bo found ” — meditating on tlie im- 
provement of tlie present o\'er the past, and the abuses he cinild 
rememb(3r of which to-day has no example. 

Jesse's return is not altogether welcome to Amos, who, however, 
thinks to secure his own interests by disclosing tu Jesse the stale 
of his feelings. Jesse rather grudgingly ncccjits the cotifidtmre, 
having his own ideas about Mistress Judith. Tlirough an unfor- 
tunate contretemps Amos goes ofi* without saying good-by to her, 
and when Mistress Judith showu pique, Josho is shabW in not 
clearing his brother of any intentional neglect. Naturally Ijcitig 
unrestrained by generous considt^ration, we soon find him malting 
love on his own account, and with such pood suewss that Mistreiis 
Judith would be overpoweringly happ)' in their oiigngamont if he 
did not bind her to serrtx^y. 6 is not easy to see why, for the 
father is quiti> ua anxious to have iiim foi* a son-in-law ns Mistress 
Judith is to luive him for a husband. Once^ she hocb him receive a 
packet from PuA tun Dick, nud is seized with a inomciitaiy misgiving 
that there may be Foinething amiss, lint the hither is hild at Inst. 
Still, however, Jesse’s turn for invstery remains as pronounced ns 
over, for which the reader finds it ousicr to account by tlio 
necessity for lilliiig a second volume than on any grounds of proba- 
bility, lie hohlrt aloof, does not oven send a wlontine ; mil ns 
he is cramming vijry liard for liia militnry examination, this is ac- 
cepted as an excuse, and the wedding is Isnng pwpared for, the 
lifter giving his daughter fifty pounds for her tnaisseau. 

Nothing more clearly separates Mistress Judith from the con- 
ventional young lady than the contidantc she cIioobob on this 
occasion. The women in the gleaning- fi<!ld are lamenting how 
she is losing the bleo off' her,” which the reader imeounts for Iw 
the worry in which her lover systeirmlically keeps her, when a young 
woman of tlie party lolls her expcriencci: — “ Doan't trouble no un 
she doan't, and we inner see her not since the first day o’ Imnoet, 
cornin' about iln‘ floors sncalung so noice-like and gentoid. * Well 
Mistress WiVdy,’ says sue, * that be a noi(‘e gown, ’ says sho, * 1 
moind for to have one as favours that w'hcn 1 go for U) g(?t my 
gowns,' says she.” 

In the meiinwliilo an intense and, considering the parson’s vast 
opinion of Jesse’s abilities, scarcely iwrccamlanle anxiety prevails 
at the llectory us the day of examination draws near. In order 
to get the news morf3 quickly, a luessonger awaits at Canibridgo 
the official report, with which lie at length gallops up, bringing 
the eatislactory intelligence that dcsse shincls fourth on the list. 
But oven now something mysterious interposes between the cup 
and the lip; never was so laggard n lover; though the Hector 
offers to BC'ttlo 8,ocx^. on his daughter, and, if there are debts, he 
even retlects that debts may bo got o^eY, At IjLst the blow 
falls,'' and bore weniu.-t compliment the iiutbov on a during ctmeep- 
tion. It turns out that the. cool, cuut ious, rhw i‘r .Jos.-e luid gota Cam- 
bridge attorney topersoiJatj*bim atUioClu'lsoii Hospital exainination. 
It was the attorney, not Jesse, who had passed wiUi Hying colours, 
mud who now comes fonvard on finding no difficulty in making his 
Btatomont good, seeing that he could prove that he himself, John 
Oris^ had undertaken to reproseiit Jesse Bullen, nuJ had done so. 
Mr. Grisp docs not mind saj ing that his reasons for tliis pvocced- 

were jiccuuiary, but it is not oxplaiiunl how he hoped to make 
'^hut candid avowal conduce to his permanent advantage.. For all 
Mistress Judith is constant^ and ^vould foivivo Jeaso if he 
would Only coino back ; but he disappears from tlie scene without 
reportizig himself to aii^^body. Sti'uugo to say, tliepeoulo of 
Haalington lay all this misery to the chiu-go of Paxton Dick, and 
fitTpur him with one of their customs—'* tiu-kottling* ’’—and wdth 
thi* ooremoiiy drive him out of the village, w'ell tlimahod indeed, 
Wt with his pockets well lined. So altoge>th()r he comes off’ the 
; of the dramatis personof, Mistivss Juditli fades and hides, 

, having closed the oyan of I\lastcr Ifiu'st, dies hei'self. Two 
ir after, as the survivors are sitting together at Trotter s End, 
Qoek is hoard. Amos goes out and brings in his brother Jesse. It 
iMras his final disappearance was an act of generous aianomeut : — | 
^ IB she yours now, twl ? I've given you time — surely I've given you | 
time.” " And that was why you bode away P Amos. hy 

else, lad, why elso ? It was the least I cosJid Ao— to set her Anae — 
uad leave her for you, lad.” “ But she died,'* said Amos. 

It amios courage of no common order to have invested this story 
with the perpetuky end weighl of print, paper, and showy 
binding ; stiU courop amounting to audi^ty would scarcely have 
iMtoed BO for but for the iiiflueiioe of the not uncommon opinion 
t^mq^hing passes under cover of i^dialeci and quaint phrasaologv. 
aonaanae dniles this dktanctian, and shows itself & what itis 
diimiie. tinder, the tbhveQhm^ di»igned for itocosiceal- 
Mpate^ indeed. 


TTJl OF THE CHAJJDEES.^ 

H ere is another phenomenoii, and e pbenomeBon wbieb, we 
really think, beets all that Imve gone before it. Bohaps it 
might not do to say that Mrs. Wilkes has tnmed the world i^eide 
down, but she has very successfully turned it right round, noiiie 
|>eo{do halve confoesed to a certain weakness in their astroiKMUy aa 
to the doings of the moon. The .sun, there is no meenar of doubts 
rises in the east and sets in tlie west. No one expects it to do/* 
tithcrwise, except those Mahometans who accept the tBOp*' 

rlition of the Ph>pbet, that one of the signs of the end of the wenid 
will be that the sun will chango its habits iu this matter. But as 
to the lesser light the case is Umm plain. Wo have known ps<min^ 
Avho felt by no means fulk assured whether life moon rose m w 
<^t or in the west. And indeed, setting science aside, the notion 
that the moon ought in this resp^, asin others, to do something 
different firom the sun might not seem wholly mireas o na b lsu 
Now Mrs. Wilkes’s book gives us a kind of ib^ng as if some 
change of this sort hod really happened in the case of csml 
or perhaps both, of the two great lights. Mystically indeed 
the thing has luippened; in lul orth«^x symbolisiii the two 
great lights typify the Empire and the I’anacy, and both of those 
powers bad a way t)f moving eastward and westward .in a strange 
fashion, to Constantinoplo or to Avignon, sometimes to points 
further (‘ant and ^vest still. Mystically again, when a Mussulman 
Caliph reigned at Cordexva and a Frank King at Jerusalem, we 
might .say iliat the East had become the West and the West had 
become the East. But all this is a tritle to such a turning about 
of the ronunon notions of the points of the compass as is impHod 
in the belief that, wlnyn Abmm set out to go m»m Ur Oiiaaicn- 
wards, ho was going cant, and that, when Klierer went to fetch 
ItelKjkHh, he made his journey westward. And their journeys 
eastward and wi stwuni were so much longer luid harder than w© 
lind ever thought of. For in truth T^r was Ireland, and Abram 
se*l out from Ireland to go to Haran and < ’aanan. Now in the 
case of the return jouniey made by the faithful steward, we feel 
a deep concern on one point. How about the camels? Wo climsh 
scmie faint hope that, in tliose early times, the British Ishuids 
limy not yet. have btH'ii broken off* from the Continent; otliorwis© 
the pictui*© of Eliezer and his heusts going by sea is too much for 
us. Wc have ahvavs had diffieuHies as to the legs of tli© horses 
in the ships iu the iHyeiix Tjipestry. How then shall wo dispose 
of the legs of onr curmls? Perhaps however the large number 
of knees nesigned to tho camel by iicrodotus, and ftirther multi- 
plied by Profe.-^sor Rawlinson, may have been given him to 
enable Imntostow himself away comfortably in such nn emergency. 
Tie this as it may, according to Mrs. Willies, evciybody, Herodotus 
and Profossor ifawlineon included, has gone iiltt>gelhor wrong^ in 
thinking that C’lialdjca lay to the cast of Palestine or of a«}iliing 
olse. It lies to tho west of all things European and Asiatic ; it 
li<^ in the green island b\vond which no one, ages after Abraham, 
over thought of getting fuither. Our first fit of amazement over, w© 
at <»nce saw that in tho Irish origin of tho pHtriarch wo had lifted 
on (ho cause of that ui} sterioufl voyage to Ireland which, as Irish 
tradition tells us, was miHle by Scota the daughter of Pharaoh. 
Abraliam mul his dest^mcbmls play so remarknbU* a part in Egyp- 
tian stor}" that a vcynge to the land of their birth would not be 
wonderful in an Egyptian princess who possessed any degree of 
antiquarian ourioNity. Tleiro io m» side of any question foi* which 
8oniethii)g nmy n.)l be suid; and on tlie wliole it might get rid of 
sivinc diffieulties, if w'e could believe that the moon rises in the 
west i»r that Dr of thf‘ Chaldees was in Ireland. 

AVc 8upjK)sc tliat at this time of day nobody but Mrs. Wilkes — 
and perhaps her husband, to whom she has the sense not to dedicate 
her book, thr>iigh she tells ns how much help ho has given hf» in 
mnking it — will expect us wiriously to answer or examino so ivfld 
a theory as that which makes tn© call of Abraham happen in 
Indand. But the book is really curioiia, as Bh(»wing a atot© of 
mind tho exact nkencs.s of which we do not remember to have 
coino across before. Wo are thoroiigiily well used to the state of 
mind of peonle who never heard of, or who wdlfiilly shut tkmr 
oyes to, the (fiacoveries of modern scientific research. And w© also 
know very well, though it is not so common ns the Other, tbe suete 
of wind of those who know what modem discoveries are, but who . 
think that they are all a mistake. And we also know the stiKte of 
mind, though it is nK»re wonderful than either of the othar two, Of 
thost‘ who not onlj’ tliink that tliey know what modem reaennsh baa 
brought to l^ht, but think that they believe in it, yet wlio 
then go and say something which shows that, to dH praeticiil 
pinposos, tli^ might just as well never have beard of it. Sam© 

8 of ME Glad stone's Homer f some paxtstff Brofesscr&iwdmsen'a 
dtfhti will b© at onoe remembered as exompieB the Idiid of 
thing weliiDeRn. Ibe state of mind of Mrs. wHkes Is in sokne 
mints iddn tbis, but it has peculkrfties of ito own. Both 
Mr. Gladstone and Professor Bavi^son alwajs speoh romedfoHy 
of the which they hove jporsuaded 'Brnmeehes tw they 

understara and believe in. But Mrs. W&kesaeoois to wondenfittn^ 
and, if we rightfy nndeistazid her, p ro ft sms -to bdimj, while at 
the same ftne sbe aeems to deBpise: tt&.vii%e& Aewnei to ^ 
forth her edrti norions,idm taBcsaeif ahe»fit^ 
stood. She takes the troaUe to eqpy out dMMdte idHbe 
relations Of the Aryan ki^giiiiges, and theft thiirtigh fte itsA cfheir 
book die thiowB hv compamfive taDm as If no 

* Irdandt ttrofihB ChMees, By Aiidoh WBhss. Xcoiden: pnblidisd 
for tb© Author by Trttbner & Co. ' 
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faiflh Mntr %^ nliikiloay had avat tomid out. It 

mj AHt^ilhAro^^ ohilokgy hivery^liaM 
te as U gtteiybat th«t A» hmm i$ caBea to bo Uw prophoteflo of 
a vioto mj. Such a more excollont vay luay likely 

lomo day bo finmd oat h tbno inay oomo whoa we ahali bo os 
eertein that Aiym and Semitic — podiape eomethkig beyond 
Aryan and Semitic — are ' parte of a greater whole oe wo now 
are Qroek and Teutonic, th^Hebcew and Arabic, arceeferally 
parta of greater wholes. But this will bo, not the donial, not the 
ondenrvaluiiitt, but simply the fuller working out of what we know 
^ now. But Mrs. Wilkes, having diet set forth some of the main 
r results of the comparative method as iiir as they go at present, 
g^ on to sin i^inst all of tliem in detail. The insane k*Ihm) 1 of 
Celtic antiouaries used to be very ibnd of tolling us of the close 
connexion oetweei^ Celtic and ifebrow, a notion which wo have 
always in our own minds iknoied was suggt^sled by the presence 
of guttural sounds in both. To be suro tlio same argument would 
have moved an oqnally close connexion with German or iSpanish ; 
but tnen people of this kiad had no dealings with such profhne 
tongues as German or Spanish, while they thought il tlieir <luty to 

J nctf up a little Hebrew for their souls' health. Now it is per^ 
ecdy conceivable that, if the Ar^^au and Semitic langunges can be 
made out to be parts of a common whole, it may turn out thai 
Celtic and Hebrew havo preserved fragments of the original 
stock which have bt^en lost elsewhere. We of course do not say 
that it is AO ; we only say that such a doctrine is conccivnhly 
possible, if only the uvidetico could be produced. But tliis is not 
what was meant by the old style of visionaries who had ne\er 
hei^ of comparative philology ; it is not whui is meant by Mrs. 
Wilkes, who nos heard of comparative philology and in a way 
professes to believe in it. Fresh from her tables of the relations 
of the Aiyan languages, she goes on to prove timt Uhftlthca was in 
the British Islands and that Abram Wit forth on his pilgi iinage fj'oin 
Ireland, by gathering together a Jiciip of words and iniinos in Great 
Britain and Ireland which have some FU[)erficial or accidcnlal 
likeness to Semitic words and names. Of courne there 
was nothing wonderful in this in an orthodox l>ruid writing 
before Bopp or Grimm was born ; it is in no w!\y wonder- 
ful in those, Druids or others, who art' still as thougli Bopp and 
Orinim had never ht^en honi ; the aimizing thing about Mrs. 
Wilkes is, that aftttr some pages of philology whicli, if not new, 
are at least true, she carries us off into a lower quugtniro of con- 
jectimil etymology tluin anv Druid, Ban!, or Ovate whom we have 
the nleasure tif knoAviug. llercin is the woiidtn’ful point about Mrs. 
WilKes. The two sisters in the fable drop from tlieir mouths, the 
one toads and the other rubies, Mrs. Wilktis drtjps both toads ami 
rubies j she is a fountain which sends forth both sweet water and 
bitter — a slight stream perhaps of the sweet and a slnmg rush of 
the bitter, still sweet and bitter, in whatever proportions, side by 
side. 

Now is it not strangf*, is it not worth a few moinoni.s’ r»*fI<‘t!tioji ns 
an unexpected form of human nature, that any one wIios^muus quite 
to havo grjisped the trmj relation bfbveen (ireuk and Sanscrit 
should, a few pages later, tell us Probably from the Irish 
is derived the Avord Author ^ Avhich ineiins tin* sitmo 
thing ” P The Lord increaso you ” is, we believe, an Irish lileasing, 
and it would bo well if Mrs. Wilkes avou 1<1 g<!t it lr.inslale<l into 
Latin. The German who first traiiHlated Hempu* Augustua ” by 
za alien Zeiten Mehrer dos ll<?ichs” was a tritlo tt) this, Tlmt I 
j/t^emta, the HchritfeHy and - according to Mrs. Wilkes 

JSboricum or Hcbericum — nil come from the patriarch Jleher wo 
havo somowhere seen before ; but w^u were not sorry to havt) our 
laugh over again at finding mysU'ries once more made out of the mere 
miswriting of Ileb/f’des” for llebmles.*’ But it is soim ihing 
to get an answer to a question which Ave have oileti asked in 
vain : — 

The reli^on of Great 'Rritaiii sod Trelimrl was Druklism. And wIi.At 
was Druid&m ? — ^The Avorship of one God by tuicrifU'e on uuh(uvti stone 
altara, after the custom of NofUi (Gen. viii. 20, 21, 32). Thu Bniid.'t pru- 
served tbo religion of Noah. 

In the “ unhewn stone altars ” we seem somehow to got a scont of 
a cromlech, and directly after we get the Gvates to raat(*h tin* 
Hebrides; still to tell us that a thing was ** the religion of Noah ” 
is clearer than to talk about ** llelio-arkitee." The following 
passage containB much which at least is ucav, if not true : — 

When Heber entered Ireland, he was wclcunicd by a company of Druids 
and ladies of the race and name of Lughaid, or Liid, the broHier of Arfihaxad. 
The Luditea arc described m Kennius as “« great rolling wave ; ” .-md rln ir 
descendants are known in the British Islands by the compnrntivelv modem 
names of Lloyd, Loyd, Luard and Ixmdon, in Wales and Ireland fMcLeod, 
or sons of Lwd, in Scotland, This moe of Lnd extended over a coai<id«'rahle 
portion of western Europe the old name of I^yons was Lugdunnui ; Lug- 
dunensis that of Normandy ; Mane-Lnd, near Loc-Maiia-Ker in Arnmrica, 
is a place that is remarkable for its megalithjo rumalns, seulptnred with 
the same kind uf characters found on stonee in several parl« of Ireland. 
TUon we have Ludlow, Lndwig, Ludljorough, Lnddendenibot, Ludgate, and 
the old name for the City of I^ndon, €agr-Lud^ which is that of one of the 
thrae seats of the Ar^-Dndda of BritoiiL 


Our Boaroh has perhaps been superficial, but we cannot find 
anything about ^^Ludites’’ in the Historical Society V edition of 
H^ttius, though we certainly have heard of << Loddibs in Uines 
much nearor to our own. Thin we are anxioae to know somethuig 
Ludwig.” We are in tha dark as to any place so «d)ed ; 
if it be the uazue of a mam h^w is it that tte same name, la 
Siothor forms of Louis ” and « Levris,” is refenfad, along with b 
ga^t many other names^ to the presence of the tribe of lievi f 


of Britain. 

been supci^cial, but we cannot find 


Anyhow, how igooxant both of Latin and of hia own iouffne wii 
the Franktah poet who wrote 

Nsm Ulndawtcus dntm htR da noralna dietos, 

Luders saldvctds pa^'iAi'auda monet. 

Stvii quis FmnoWam luavult ruseyaie lof|iMilain, 

^ Nomuiis ut pDwdt notsx'ra notUiam ( 
houqAo w»nnt Jilulxt put'clanuii, UltgJk qnoqiie Mars 
Bndt' suuin noiiu'ii n>uipi>>4ui.4^^ pntet. 

This is perhaps enough, but the following ooncoroa Bugliah- 
inon more uearly : — 

The Hsxon ** ^vnoTally supni»fed to have Iwen wrltttxn by a 

Odinon, should, wo iiu Uiwd to thiwh, ho mirk^ttKHt As sunply tho 
fHigiumng. Tld,'« will ttppfiir wlioii it is nMUOmUiA'd that Cuidinuil W (ho 
initial word of tho l»oi»k of hi the Chaltloo pnrrtpbra«o (»r Targiuu sf 

Gnkeloa, b'Cnihuin, or b‘(*admon (th« A in luvady pictix^d), wliUih 

is a liti'r.d (r.‘iuidiill(»u of liMhutciiitli (•* In priuvtpifi *’), tUo (idtiiU word of 
tlift oii^nal licbrow toxt. It nuiv UMiarfUy notw Aury to oWrvo that the 
.lows qiioto and call iho llrst book of the Klblo “ bqfasohith tho Iwoka 
nm di noTuiniittHl acoordini? to thirlr inilinl Tlio C'kaldiUo Gsneittl, 

even to tlio pivsonl day, is quoted utid culled by the daws 6*CuiimiM« 

Tlien, again, the following heta a still wider range: — 

Ik'siile the numerotu Kotmd Towers of li\:Utid there are quoutitles of 
stom* nMiiiUn.s there that inU'«t ImvtMjilginaii’d ulUi Uie p»op\o of tianod^. 

stouo remains have pfirlicular rt'l'orcnco to the \^syriaa and 

K'.cyp(ifln porkHls, and will be found to Inive K^A’tit value lit nhoVin^ how 
(.'hristianity has n.'Uinod. ollon without our kiH>win)(, many of the omblmns 
ttiui forms uf faith di-stiuctly tniixialile ti> a prvdiLitorle, but eertnin Aryan, 
and and Unmitic sourue, just as the Irish LaUKuaKe ImA the c(puva< 

leiiti of hutidrcHli of its words in S^iiiskrit, Hebrew, Aralric. uiid other lan- 
ftuages, until lately beliovwl to luivo had no allioily with one uuothor, 
and uf eourso no nflinity with Irish. In like nianucr. tiiey woidd luive bsiui 
thought dreamers who, in a less enlightened au:e tlian tlui jjircsterU, proposal 
(o (>how that the oriKiu of many of the Niitevite, Jiabyknuan* and 
LtO ptian mouuiiieiit^ in n fcivii>!c (o \Vc.<»l< rii Kuiiyc. 

f..u»tly, Avo iuru over the pa;fc and find -- 

Si e 11m Seiilpiurcd Stones of Scotland, by Stmirt, and Mureus Kenne's 
Ti>\\*'rs and Templ*‘is uf Ancient licUuut. 

Sc'o Siimrt and Kc'juio ! “ Pow ers eUu'ual, bucU nniuoa miuglcd 1 ’* 
“ Oko, join Biitia oat; oho, lihello.” 


UrSINKSH.* 

T his littlc hook, if it in not unbiir to Muggopt Hitch a com- 
piiririoM, belongs to the h:iiiio rliiriH no BuiIoms Aiifftomy of 
Mvlanrholy. lOvonbody kno\V8 that IJiirtori wns tin* only mitlior 
Avho ever elmrni<*d Dr. iLdirifloii into ririiug two houra ojtrli»;r tlniri 
usual, null porhnps of all eulogioa over proiwninci'd tmoii any Link, 
that IH the iiioHt iinpi*c»Hivo, hew iiuh^i'tl tiro thobooKH whicli Iwtvo 
producod Hiich an ullect ovi.mi upon n^aders bouiul by much lighkir 
chains to thoir courlu*H,an(l Johnson avaa tlio liiHt of men to niiiku Huch 
a Hjvcrilien Avithout fho siucercst adiniralion. Il must, liuw(>\or, bo 
H(ldi*d, that most inodorn nutdorn lind it dillii.Milt to Hhan* bin 
cnthuMlaHii). Wo doubt wliotlior any man a Jitomry a|qw'lilo in 
Ijaisc dogonoriilo dayH in snlik*i(‘iitly keen to ouablu hmi to devour 
that inonsIroiiH ma&M of erudition, I'ho boojf brl'oro uh in not 
likely to diHturb uuyhody’H »lmnl>erH ; it may L* read with tho 
utinoHt impunity by llio lighh-st Hlevpi'i* at any liour of the day. 
lie n^omblanen to Burton conHints Aiinply in the method mlopted 
by the uuthor. ilin reading does not appear to b'l imuHually cx- 
UsnBive; he conlinen hiinsolf almost f'xehmively to very familiar 
authors, and indeed often Mkiopa to those luiekneyed quotation« 
Avhieh have become |[jart c»f the ordimiry currency of literature. 
HUH the ** Merchant’ fills biw pogeH with quoUilionn, and, na 
we hHouM have Biipposed, wrikM# in order to quote much morr) 
than he quotes in order to illuKtnite his writing. Though 
he is ostennibly dweeurHing about busineesi, biwincMM sorA’CA him, 
as niolaiicholy served Burton, eliiefly ns a Ihreail by which to 
connect the Htray beauties which he has pieked up from other 
authors. lie does not appear to take this \iew of tha matter him- 
s<df. He informs us in a long “ digri‘H«ioii on quotation ” that his 
aim ifl to utter his llioughtsas Avtjll as he poHsibly can. Therefore, 
he wiy.s, Avhen he finds that his thought really belongs to soniebi^diy 
elwi, he prefers k> give it in the laiignago of tho original pro- 
prietor. He adds Unit quotation is ii very difKcult matter, and 
that it takes much luore time to discoA^er and apply tlw rumftrits 
of others than to write fifty times as much original nmtkT. Jt 
may Iw ho ; but avc admit that we have wane ilifliciilty in rcconcilill|g 
thcHiieory ki lb** facts. The “ MiTcIiaiit *' w^eins toropniscni kSsBh 
self to ijfl as an innoccnt-mioded person who, having s^nrmthlngf #0 , 
saA*^, and recollecting dimly some par-illol passage in 
Word-Avorth, or I^ord Ohi*steriield (thre.* of his favourite autMwT 
tunis up the book and hunts out the fwssage. Wo HhoulA.jHb 
inferred from the internal evidence iHal he h;wl ad/ipky! a dHI«i||t 
course of proccduT<i. We sboulil havo supi^ow^d tliat be 
commonplace hook in which he pat down w.hak'ver Htrurk hiinrliki? 
the course of his rciuling, and then joiiwid tittrether the firagmento 
by a flimsy pitikmcu of argument. Khymoft, arcordingt4> Hudi- 
bnis, 

The nukk*™ «r* of v«'5«w, 

By which, like rtiips, they their (Hmrww. 

And in such poems, for example, as i1j5 ImoldMnj L^gemU 0110 
often feels the rnymo is in part the ruler infik^ad of the iiuitru- 
maut of the author. Ino “ Merenant’s " qtiotatioas arc often vt:ry 

* 1^ a Merchant Eahiborgh i VAstMmM k DoiiglM. 
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little to the ourpoM that we should certainly have supposed that 
they occapiea a similar poution in his prose. However, he says 
that it is not so^ and ho ought to know best. 

Meanwhile, if we turn to the argument, which is thus asserted 
to have a certain indejiondont value, wo must confess that wo 
are not a little puzzled to make out its general bearing. 
The Merchant’* is ambitious, lie wishes to adopt a quaintly 
humorous and allusive stylo afWr the model of Burton or 
Sir Thomas Browne *, and he freoiieutly becomes so claho- 
rate as to bo barely intelligible. We will take an example or 
two. lie is arguing against on imaginary antagonist who has said 
that ‘‘business casts out love.” After declaring that men of 
business display every shade of the amorous passion,” ho pro- 
ceeds: — “ Ir, again, ho (the antagonist) should limit his conclusion 
to Dulce Dpmum, it surely cannot ref^uim the pen to assume the 
place of the lance to maintiiin that citadel whi(*h had n new con- 
secration by our impassioned Chatham.” We imagine that in tliu 
complications of this sentence there is somewln rc concealed a 
statement that business dcais not exclude domestic utlections : but 
we do not profess to see our way clearly through its obrtcurilies. 
Presently the “Morcliant” israproochingiuMinle who give way too 
easily to despair. Ilis remarks upon them ilWtrato the mode in 
which he introduces quotations: — 

Tlieir prons condition docs not l)y any means n*diicc inc to li<* down by 
their side In maudlin conuniacration ; cannot loosen in the leaf^t the IiooKm 
of steel with wlii(;h conviction has grappled to my soul the veracity that — 
to give it in (loctlic's language, put inU» the mouth of Mittler s[ieaking to 
Rdword — man shnuld n(»t furgi>t that the highest honour is to eoin> 
inond onrsclvPM in misfortune ; to Itenr pain, if it must t>o so, witli 
equanimity and sclf-eolh>chMlness. 'J'hoia* dreary wails cannot ilrown the 
bugle-notce of hope that Juivc long lingered in niy ear, and which first 
sounded through the visionary stonn around Peel Cakle 

Welcome fortitude and patient rliecr. 

And fruriiient sights of what is to iKirnc ! 

Such sights or worse aa arc l>efore me here, 

Not wiuiout hope we suffer and we mourn. 

Those spocimeus will probably bo a siiilicient indication of the 
writer’s style. In fact, tlio cluiractor of the book is tolerably plain. 
The writer is obviously not n man of any literary capticity j we suspect 
that be is much more in his element when he is applying his prin- 
ciples to practice than when ho is hiborioualy shaping them into 
hyper-literary language. “ Ocaseloss iti its ojmnitions,” he exclaims, 
“ guardian and airoct(»r of every atom in its appointed orbit, so 
that when it roaches the end of its revolution it reissues at 
once on its wondrous journey ; hanuonious iu all its pai-ls; iive- 
frogublo in nil its conclusions, is the art ('alltMl Bookkeeping.” I’os- 
sibly; nnd we ha\o no doubt that the “ Merchant is In^ttor 
employed in practising^ the art than in pronouncing Uieso cumbrous 
eidogies upon its merits. So far us wo can gather through tho 
mist of bis rhetoric, he is a passionate admirer of the charms of busi- 
ness. He applies to method n.s exempli tied in busiiit>ss tho passage 
Arom Pope’s Ettaay on Man which ends in tlie lines (as quoted by 
him) — 

To it no high, no low, no grout, no wnall. 

It fllla, It bounds, coiintrt;*, and all. 

To see the force of this wo must rememlM^r, tlnnigh llie “ Merchant” 
does not make the remark himself, that, in the original ** ho ” takeu 
the place of “ it,” and that Pope is speaking of God as the soul of 
the iJnivorso. Tho application is theroforo tolerably bold, and 
may perhaps bo taken as an indiract hint that the “ Merchant’s ” deity 
is business. If ho laid adopted that theory a little more distinctly, 
and worked it out more vigorously, the book would j^robably have 
been more amusing, if not more decorous*, for it is only proper to 
odd that the “Merchant ’’is a gentleman of most edifying sentiments, 
and is always delighted by lofty moral aphorisms. And, after all, 
wo havo no doubt that the composition of his book bus given him 
a groat deal of pleasure, if its perusal is not calculated to atford 
yGty much pleasure to the rest ol the world. 

H we endeavour to place ourselves fur a niomeiit at his point 
of view, we shall be more <li8j)osed to syuipalliize with hiui 
than to condemn liiin. Tho pen, it is true, comes rather 
awkwardly to his lingtu's wdien it is not useii to iii.ake entries 
in a lodger; instead of expressing himself simply, ho becomtfs 
unusually pompous, and fancies that tho best stvle of writing 
is not that which expresses thought most cleoi'ly, but that which 
is stiffened by the greatest number of circumlocutions and in- 
direct allusions. Moreover be exaggerates the importance of a 
stock of literature not very varied or extensive, though creditable 
enough to a man who only indul^ in literature by way of recrea- 
tion. But still bis aim is creditiAle ; for it is an attempt to confer 
some ideal glory upon everyday occupations. It is pernaps rather 
cruel to criticize a merchant because be is chunsy when bo escaps 
for a moment from bis counting-house to his library. Bather let 
us congratulate him that be has a library to which to escape, and 
that be has a real love for literature not composed of blue-books and 
ready-reckoners. It may be added that be uses his library in 
the right spirit. It is as well that there should be some con- 
nexion betw'een our more material occupations and our intellectual 
recreations. It is at least one way, and not the worst way, of read- 
ing poetry and philosophy, to seek everywdiere for expression of 
some thought wnich may bear fruit in the sphere of our active 
Ilia. True, the procu^ss is rather dillicultat times. Tho “ Merchant” 
bus succeeded iu liniling some remarks upon bookkeeping in 
Goethe, or, ns wo guess, in a translation from Goothe, and rejoices 
mightily at tlie discovery. But, fir tho part, poot? have sahl 


very little which has a direct bearing upon auestkms of debit and 
credit. Their remarki have sometimfNi to De logged in by main 
force and applied, aa in tho case of that ^notation Aom Po]^, 
rather against the grain. Even a man of business, however, is still 
a man before he is a calculating machine ; and gene^ remarks 
about the true aim of life, a^ut the moral virtues which are ap- 
plicable in every sphere, and the consolations of which merchants 
are not loss in need than their neighboui's, may form a useful part 
t)f his mental nutriment. Perhaps if our shopkeepers were in the 
habit of studying Wordsworth’s views of “ plain thinking and high/ 
living,” they would be less inclined to put water in their milk aiidf 
Mind in thefr sugar. Speculators might learn tho ad^'ontages of ^ 
equanimity if they would sometimes indulge with Spinoza in the 
contemplations of things as they are, and learn the iuqnn'tance of 
rising aV)ve the petty sphere of money-getting to the regions ot 
eternal truth. To have a safe retreat m»in the worries of daily 
life is one of the first conditions of spiritual health ; and to carrr 
hack into daily life something of the more placid atmosphere whicb 
is breathed at moments of retired contemplation is an excellent 
method of restraining our tendencies to worldliness. Tho “ Mer- 
chant ” inewis very well, if his narrative is rather imperfect, and his 
inoflc of expression rather inarticulate. Whether he was "wise in 
publishing bis thoughts is a question upon which we shall not 
enter. If he pursues them, we would suggest that be had better 
increase his Horary. His mode of quotation sometimes su^^csts 
an odd limitation of his reading. If be bad studied our friend 
Boswell he would have remembered that the remark about selling 
what all men want — that is, power — was made to Boswell by 
Boulton, and not to George 111. by Watt. And bo should havo 
Ijeen able to trace to its real source tlie admirable saying oboiit 
words being the counters of wise men and the money of fooli^ 

I instead of describing it as quoted by “ Warburton.” 


I ATKINSON’S ART TOUR.* 

] TN lifr. Anthony Trollope's Trai'clling Shctchcs that able and 
I X close observt^r of contemporary I'-ngli^i human nature has a 
I chapter on the “ Art Tourist.” He tells iis (hut the class of art 
tourists is very numerous, and that of all tourists the art tourist 
is tho most indefatigable. “lie excels the tourist in senrcli of 
knowledge, both in length of hours and in assiduity while lie is 
at work.” And then Air. Trollu))e gives a long deM*rij»tion of tJ)c 
art tourist’s ways ami objects. We havo just been (hinkiug with 
what delight the m^velisL would have discovered such a specimeu 
of the art tourist as Mr. Atkinson, if Mr. Atkinson Imd hupponed 
to fall in his wav at tho lime when thcjse Travelling Sketelici* 
were in contemplation. The combination of a British love td 
louring with lui interest in art lins led to a great deal of really 
li.'U'd work in tho conscientious getling-up of the peniliaritico ot 
schools of painting. “ Tho upshot of all this,” Air. 'J'rollopo tells 
UB, “has been the creation of a ilistinct and new subject of in- 
wsligalion and study. Men and women get up painting as other 
iiu'ii and women get up botany, or entomology, or couchology ; nnd 
! a very good subject painting is for tho purpose. It is innocent, 
j^retty, mid cheap — for 1 lake tho fact of the lour to be given ns ii 
inattor of r<un*se.” ’fhe art tourist, to be perfectly Imppy iu hU 
pur.'^uit, must like both travelling and art ; ho o^ht not to be 
easily sickened of steamboats and hotels, nor ensify wearied by 
that most tiring of all human pursuits, the examination of thouBomls 
of pictures in great galleries. AN'o have known men who had 
art culture, and wore probably (juito ns fond of art as Mr. Atkiu- 
son is, yet who could not remain two hours in a picture, gallery 
without getting a headache bad enough to dis^mify them for 
any other labour during the rest of the day ; ana we have known 
other sincere lovers of art who bated travelling, and did not think 
the picture galleries a oomponsation for the annoyaners mseparable 
from a nomadic life — the long tiresome railway journeys, the 
frequent change of hotels, and the horrible crossing of cliopping 
sens iu little steamers that pitch and roil till most of the pns- 
s(uigers are sea-sick. Mr. Atkinson, liowever, is so liappily con- 
stituted that bis annual art tour, instead of being a weariness, is 
evidently the greatest of pleasures. Although ho coniines himseU 
mainly to the subject of Hne art in w'hat be chooses to communi- 
cate to tho public, it is evident from many scattered observations 
that be is ke*mly observant of everything that passes aixiund him. 
M. Tainc says that an Englishman lias a remarkable avidity for 
facts, and that by tho time bo reaches middle life bia bead is 
furaialied with five times as many facts ns a Frenebman’s head is. 
Mr. Atkinson is particularly Englisb in this respect, and is always 
noting something worthy of bis observation. But if he is English 
in this respect, be is less so in the absence of one of the commonest 
of EngHsh habits, lie never grumbles, but goes everywhere 
with the same perfect good temper, and sees what is to be 
soen without quarrelling with places for not being like other pli^. 
Although the main puruose of the book is strictly kept in view, 
and wo never forget for long that we are travelling with a stodont 
and connoisseur, he gives variety to bis nairative by gliiu|^ of 
scenery and brief aUusions to history and manners wbiw are 
always welcome when they occur, and are never wordy^or ot*erdoDe. 
^^’o have seldom met with a book is which what is principal and 
what is accessory have been kept in better proportion to each othci^ 
Alo?t writeie would either have wearied us with incessant di^ 
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_ttaM» B| • ig6«d «xiin^ of Mr. A.tUi^ 
jot'igwWMo tmtm df ^doKiiMiig i»lwfc M mm m » 

I ■iii)n~^~*^'h^’‘*f* *T '«* tt tk7 (^im; ftw 

nr — itat««ii hoiin. duucb itnoataiioai, fa fanuainff. Ilw jMvdlw 
inmiMtfaaafMiflillfaandi toMm t'Wfaer*; initad D*un«ifa 
•bbMM tittt • MdMiMtkn «r Bdlaad— ywow mbO, acanty giw^ atantad 
SSIt^ iat aiKiiM,«id irindjr tMKLpnMok to ^o potafarmoh 

aa dio artatodMit baa Jiw( Ufa pietnro gallarfaa th« Hague or 

AaMtaadam. PtoTfaloiia,a]ifl»taMMly,aM moagro andnn|>^UbIo . . . . 
voiT dUToreiit ata the poor wood hnta at the ratl-aide with litde 
nwKthaO diT bread and aaatoa wUd-tho ipirit,ftoin the am^aud woU- 
•toi^ nllvar ttafeknia wbkh 1 wat about to onoountor on the wajr Irom 
BL Petfieburg to Jifoieowa But a ohaw tar the better comen on arrival 
at the Qieat Belt» when the car ie left m the eteamer. DMoendina to the 
oaUn. the table ie laid with a dih dinner. and the traveller eidoys aforetaate 
of the erab^ lobeterta prawnta&c., which wUl give relieh to bf^kftata and 
Mippehi durhkg his M||oiim in Denmark* Norway* and Sweden. The ma and 
m^produots scarcely for an hoar are abaeni j and when the stranger |tasMa 
ftom boat or hotel to pietare galleriee* still stormy waves and hardy Ure 
fidlow in many a faithAu transcript of this Northern shore and sea- 
ftring people. The oosan indeed may be said to bo the cj P<w.^ 
but the aocessofy or the accident. 1 have never, not even in the HeditorTanm* 
•nloyed'a sail so tnnoh is the passage from Copenhagen to Christiania. The 
steamer started ftoip the he^ of the city* as if tlM sea were in her strec^ 
f ff4 ^ ihsuaded oor way among ishnuls and promontories, passing bright 
sails In sunshinOf UU we reached the fort of EUiinore* where ramparts* guns* 
and soldim feri^sd round the dwelling-place of Bhakspearo^s Hamlet. 'Hie 
number of craft upon the waters was a surprise even to an eye familiar 
with the EngUidi cWnnel and tlie mouth of the 'fhames. The scene would 
have delighted Tandevelde in his most calm and sunny moods* and 1 am 
gli^ to aay that the sunny month of June brought no suspicion of tlie North 
Bea stonps* which mi^t have favoured the art of Bnekbuysen. Sunsets 
at this season are dramatic scenes arranged by nature. I was fortunate to 
enter Copenhagen by sunset The train rushed rapidiv along* as If eager 
toescape from the western sky* but still the glory of the heavens kept close to 
us, 1 had never before known the plotoriu value of them nortliem 
twilights { even up to midnight Claude might have luado a sketclu 



wsiM^ fo frnely. 4 IIiwImI sn an liiiidiMiai sfveilsflldai| te : 
f s ^gyf S ait landed si s dUspidated stsiu glteftiol ti n^itNllrir 
hill^ up which the path wind*. At ths stn^ tts nSdlssdl It pwlp pl 
idher soon bria^ dm titveUer W CiM pa^^ 

Osesr^i llaU U pianssfo lift pfow frmn tbs tMvsQs m 
lag ths frordp mountains, etw, has not many som sftft In dftl land sf 
pmrainsit toeoanpareit with tbs H^pe, Wuoh used bMts lbs G af ina 
aoeatrypWtittoabow It imSgidiya Entering vrtthln|.tlft 
pietuies In keeping with the landsespt without. Lsi into tSs psn i d H n g aa« 
six composittons by Frioh, a paiulsr of ChrUtianlSi wanneWftg nssniilMal, 


Being ones established et Copenhagen, Mr. Atkinson of course 
went to visit the castle of Rosenboiig* where there is a vonr in- 
teresting series of chambers arranf^ chronologically* each of 
them fimished according to the taste of a partiotdar epoch* with 
fumitore and art-objects exclusively belonging to the epoch repre- 
sent^. There are many remarkable treasures in this collation* 
but what is most remarkable is the realization of m idea which 
permits the visitor literally to walk down the centuries of the past. 
Mr. Atkinson dvea a full description of the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities, which is already immensely rich, and is certain to in- 
croase in the future, as there ie a law by which all treasure-trove 
must be Ivought to it, and a custom, not lose efficacious than the 
law, by which the full value of every article is immediately naid 
for it by the authorities. Without such a practice it would have 
b^n impossible to secure 'Uhe astoundbig weight of gold-work” 
that distinguishes this museum. There havo hem many remark- 
able finds,” but the most remarkable sooins to have been that by a 
husbandman working in a Held in Fionie, who came upon a 
treasure of golden omamente belonging to the fifth or sixth century 
of our era, which were valued at between ten and twelve thousand 
pounds. We should like very much to know what became of the 
lucky peasant after this prodigious discovery. Did he act like a 
reasonable, responsible person, or did the money make a fool of 
him P Our author docs not think so much of the Copenhagen 
Gallery of pictures, which conUins seven hundred works, of which 
nearly two burred are by modem Danish artists. 

Mr. Atkinson says that the castles and palaces of Deamark are 
extremely big for such a little country, on the same principle, we 
suppose, that landed proprietors who have very small estates 
(espwially Scotchmen) have such a fancy for large houses, as if 
they vvere some sort of compensation. The palace of Chris- 
tisnsborg is spoken of as ^'unwieldy and overgrown,” Oui 
author docs not fiul to give »» account of tlie Thor- 
waldsen Museum and the Frauen Kirche in which stand bis Ohrist 
and Twelve Apostles. The architecture of the latter, ** thou^ 
poor as poor can be, has one merit in common with that of the 
m^um, that it does not militate against Thorwaldsenh statues.” 
Mr. Awnson seems to have been more impressed by the Thor- 
waliUftn coU^ion in church and museum than is usual with him, 
fbr he is not ye^ easy to move by means of art, perhaps from 
havUiff seen so very much of it. 

M Ohristiania Mr. Atkinson mlty entoys the scenery, and 
^ hearty interest in the dsveumment or the small Norwegian 
iohtfol of psintem. The two essenoal btanches of this school are 
Srflgaiw55fttoi».i^^ by ^ ^ 

vrall Imown to ns throng International Exhibitums, and the land- 

fsg sssfe jpsas 

Hair iwi meut with tlw gnatet |<wild« iy«i* 
•wtott of ttttBiilMt na^ 
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fofsats, terrenti* lakes trsotM in ths showy* starUuiifo wsnts ftyls ' 

Korwisdsn pslntsrs borrow from DttsesUorf. Yst «yiniiftliy« tssSfllha sad 
hrlUisaoB make than pictures smliisntly dsoorstivs. la simsffsr moodw 
the ten scenes* known fkr and wide hy engravings* taken by Tldsmsaa nrotn 
the lift of the Norwsgisn peassut from the ersdis to Uft grsv*. A briss 
adorned in bridal crown stands at the ohnrcK-door \ than a shlld fldla slek, 
or a son loaves for the perllsof a Usher's life. The best Is ths last, whsrslii 
the vsnerabla coople are seated elono ; the father reads to hie iged wife fesm 
a large femily Bible. ... In theic bonest, downright works wsaoarosly 
feel the Intrusion of art between nature and the specUtor i tlft incidents afo 
recorded with unadorned siinplidty, the narrative Is told as by imlsttersd 
men soonstomed to unburden their minds with deep eniotion. 

Mr. Atkinson has much to say that is iuteresting eonoomiag 
Norwegian landscapo and Dusseldorf, in which he very aoouiately 
cliaracierises the Dlisseldorf influenoe : — 

Tbs noble landscape [by Mollsr] which finds a plaoe In ths OaUery ot 
Christiania* has every appearance t»f having been pMnted In Germany* and 
yet it is as a summary of what is grandest In Norway— dark niountainSi a 
mounUitf tam* pines, rocks* the distant sea* with a grand array of oloudh^ 
overhead comjKMiwl Into an iinposiiig panorama The foreground is slabp* 
rated after the usual l)UsM>ldort‘ maimer with loose stones and green herbage, 
and what is most unpiotorbil in Norwegian nature, such as the onidl^ of 
greens, has been roiUgaUd by shade, and managed sccordiug to Uft Genwi 
system. I bavift sometimes wondered what the Norwcglani theqiielves 
think of these tWo pictorial treatments ; adaptations may be iieeded for 
foreign* but sosrrelv for native oyee. it Is true that the crude whiteness and 
cast-iron ha^lnes8 of Swiss snow-mouniains are always softened dowp by all 
native artists save the inferior herd who fomish tha aliop-fronta in Geneva. 
And so tlie only wwr to render the wild Norwegian landscape acceptable to 
the average eye of Europe Is to pass it through soma such imMUuin as that of 
the nussddurf Academy. Yet 1 think it would bo unfelr and unwlui to 
merge wholly the art of Norway In that of Germany. At any rats the 
painters of ChrUtianla form a distinct branch in tlie tofaool of Dtlsteldoff. 

There is also a very intcroatlng chapter on Btot^olm, a place which 
Mr. Atkinson enjoyed greatly for its situation hut not so mticli 
for any art treasures that he found there. The architecture is 
either exotic, ns in the Iloyal Palace, which seems to have oome 
from Genoa, and the Museum, which seems to have come from 
l^rlin, or else it is not of much value or importance, os, for instance, 
the old Swedish ecclesiastical Gothic, There Is a mediocre collec- 
tion of a thousand pictures containing a large proportion of spurious 
examples, but a hundred of these pioturee are Sw^ish, ana there- 
fore both genuine and intorestiitf to the traveller who seeks art 
like a plant on its own native sou. ^ , . , * 

Our author tells us much about Russia which is eithw 
absolutely new or olso presented to the reader vrilh a fubeas 
and precision that give to old auhjocts a new interest. In- 
deed it may be said that Mr. Atkinson’s method as a writer 
of travels is never to touch upon any subject at all unless he 
is cither able to say w'hnt has not peon said before, or to bring 
frt'sh evidence in support of an old truth. We all knew the 
general clmmcteristics of St. rctersburg from the arlistic [mini 
of view Ixd'ore Mr. Atkinson wont tliorej we know that it was a 
place remarkable for many shams and paitichtg and a few substan- 
tial reoli ties ; that the Ilemiilage was a rich collection, that Bt. 
Isaac’s Cathodml was a costly magniftceut affair on which wealth 
hiid been profusely lavished, and that the Russian Kmnerors hod a 
taste for malachite, and marbles, and mosaics. But Mr. Atkinson 
brings all these things before us with tho vivid detail naliiml to 
a writer who 1ms Ixjcn long accustomed to the study of such sub- 
jects. Ho is always careM to distinguish between sbams and 
realities, and is not to be imposed upon either by stucco or voneor 
in architecture or by copica in pictiu’e galleries. With such a guide 
RB Mr. Atkinson wo have tho satisfaction of feeling that we really 
know the truth about subjects which caroUnNi rumour hod repre- 
sent^ diflerefitly. Hero is an inalanco of this. Most of ^ us 
have heunl that there are pillars of malachite and lapis-lazuli in 
the Cathedral of St. Isaac at St. Petersburg, but their structure was 
notexplidneA Mr. Atkinsfm is careful to tell us that they are 
really cast-iron tubes veneered with these precious nuiterials, Even 
this IS wonderful enough, for tho eight malachite pillars are said to 
have cost 25,000/., and those of lapis-lazuli 1 2,000/. per jmv. W 0 
rather dissent from the blame iiupHed in Mr. Atkiuwjn s 
tloB — Thus hollow are tho most precious arts of Russia i It 
seems to us that nothing can bo expcobKl cxn^pt veneer when 
materials so precious ore employed, and that there 
pretension here, any more tW in the gilding on ^e 
Mme cathedral, which everybody knows to be euperdc^ 
if Mr. Atkineon wy* thet IfaiMian erto are hollow U'caiieo the 
malachite pillare are hollow tube*, he ought, on the other fa> 
aat that Russian arte are solid and sulmtenlial on ac<'ounl of the 
mmificent monoliths, which serve as pillars in that tame entho- 
m! of 8t Isaac and elsewhere. The four porticos of Bt. Isaac 
kgs sustained by monoliths of polished granite from F intend, each 
mm feet in diameter, and sixty feet i 1; 

(kminl there aw fifty-six monoliths thiity-five feet high, also 
^ ftiialte, whilst the Sitrance-hall of the Hermitage is sustamed 
monoUths, and the room where ere kept ‘*7„*“he 


Sm the Oimmwten BoeAeme has twenty monolHhs. 

io AleamndvJuliiere is n monolith elghty-ficw fiwd 
l^l^SAweig^hiiig 40D tanSi euA the blodt of rough gwnite on 
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Thiei Beview. 





tbe tokmal ImM of Potw Hio 'Gmi io Mid to 
Mrigb i5/)0oioiii, snd mu kmiglit to St Potonkiug if mum of 
mu urn wBi^ worM 

» AtifiniioD hu 0 (prut dedl of inluuUiig tBiboui tlia 

«t Mouow with iheif gOdod «&d piiiitod domu which 
luJw toch a woodarfid affiaot ia the dkitanUf and their ehooet 
oumwuiag oeremoniw or ^^teodou ** u Si^uoul^ which 
lie thmln ■imerior in their w^r to my religioai lumnoniaie he hu 
witoeiMd. Mr.AtkinflcmhualBomiichtotelluiahottttheBcexieij 
Haadii, and the difficulty of traveOhig and studying in it 
hir the pa^oeee of the landsoapo^painter. It is oeilainly not 
attnottvoi and it ie one of the but pioolh of Mr« Atkineauu con- 
ftaot chemdneM and good-^humoor that he could travel through 
it without ihowing an^ eigne of low epirlta. Indud it ie evident 
that Mr. AtMiiaon hu juet the right temper and conetitution for 
a traveller. He ie never aerioi^ pot out by an inconvenience, 
hut beam it patiently whilst it luts, and then, when a better 
time cornu, and pleasanter plaou are arrived at, he enioje them all 
the more from the contrast. The wonder to our mind u that Mr. 
Atidneon can eu so much without showing any eigne of haniig 
lather overdone it; but he seems always remly to look at a new 
ehurcih or naw a day in a new picture gaDer^. The habit of 
aoientlfic qasrtflcation u applied to art and artiste bus, however, 
decidedly aActed his appreciation of nainting in one wav, by 
malriug him apparently almost incapable of unreserved euthu- 
aiaam. Me numy describu a pictime with any of the artist’s 
pasdon, but stmpfy mdicatu its place in the general art catalogue of 
the world, showing its affiliation to this or that school, of reidism 
or dasBlciam, BiisMldorf or Paris u the case may bo. Hence, 
although he knows everything about art schools^ he ofton ^»oms 
to have little real sympathy with the life and aims of a painty, 
and aitisSs are to him veiy much what flowers are to the botiinist 
and rooks to tbe mineralogist, specimens to be analvud and classed 
rather than teachers to be listened to or friends to no beloved. 


HKATlIEKGA'rE.* 

W E coafeu to alwavs feeling a certain terror at first opening a 
novel which deals with a local dialect. This in uiest cmus 
firoducos the efieot of straining the reader’s attention to uridcr- 
iStand a knguago which may be new to him ; he is Ibrced to lay 
siege to unKAOwn difficulties of grammar and expression, to storm 
walls of unusual constructions, Wore he can arrive at the citadel 
<if the fiction which is his object. In lunnj cases when he arrives 
at tys be is so weary with uis toil that his heavy eyes are unable 
to t<die more than a castiai survey of it, and want the power of 
•observation necessary to appreciate its advantages. This pmclico 
of dathing a atoiy in uncommon language, which may bo adopted 
by a writcir either m a tow' de ^Qixe or bociiuse tbe didect, difiicult 
Oil coinprehension to Uie is familiar and easy to hini, has 

gone ffir to spoil Le cousin ram of Ealzac, and the works 
•of the author who is perhaps mom like liolzac than any other, both 
in his intenu power and his habit of analysing the worst side of 
hmnan nature— muuely, Galt. The Xad of this Laird$ and Jjoutie 
Todd hn\o but a small oirclo of renders now, and this is probably 
to attributed to the fret of their being written in Scotch. 
There are those, indeed, who have foimd this a great objection 
even to tbe novels of S^^ott ; and where so great a mnstoi^liaud has 
failed to entirely overcome an obstacle, it shows either gnsat courage 
or great ignorance, or perhaps both, in one who has not yet made 
a way in &e paths of literature to grapple with it. Tnere is ii 
proverb about fools and angels which occurs to the mind when 
we come upon an instance of this *, and the reaction from our 
flrst tentir makes it tbe more pleasant to discover that the 
author of MoathorgatB does nut fall into the former of these 
categorise. There ia no doubt too much Scotch in Moather-- 
Milo, but it contrives to contain a good deal that is amus- 
ing. The book opens with , a pleosimt picture of the fiuuily 

iaf the Btonnonta, tlie head of which, having aeceded from the 
Pmbvteriatis, has procmed the ministry oif the Plpiscopalian 
e^pei «t Heathergttte. Of Hoather^tels locality we have 
no more certain information than that it is in the ngrth-east of 
l^tland<-Hi aomowhat vague direction. Mr. and Mrs. Stonnont ; 
have a Ismily of two sons and thieo daughters \ and in this fact, 
with which we are made acquainted at the beginning of the book, 
we get a hinttif what is its crowning fault The author, whoso 
strength evidently lies in the direction of quiet touqbes of niimour 
and character, has fallen into the not uncommon error of thinking 
that to secure interest a ooi^icated plot is necessaiy. Oonipli- 
caied plots, such as the late M. Gaboriau’s or Mr. Wiliie OoUins’s, 
wher^ the author, however tangled his akein m^ appear, never 
loses sight of the end upon which he must pull to unravid it 
dearly j wherein, however oileu wo may taken from place to 
place, Irom people to peiqde, each acenie mis its due proportion to • 
the whole book, so that there ia no appesamnee of puxposeloss 
rambling— these certainly do secure interoat. Where (the tdudn 
seems oaidessly mnddl^ instead of artfully oonfuaed \ whom 
the writer eeems to diverge vilely at hi^hasanl imiu one 
pert of the world to enuthor, and the sense of connexien between ({ 
ettfibreut portioDs of the novd is lost, the interest &Hsrs, stjegglea 
dmlesily afber the etoxy which seems to have no definite^ja], 
gsA attained. And itM tlms with 
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JMAwpwlia MilmtwoiMaMof Mx.SteWMi^ 
bettM to do ihim be iflllid ia A fled, for no m 
fiur ea we can diseovnt^ eo ffir as the interemortheekoigrdaidpCK 
oetnod; end the other ftdfijs his ikte by widdhty b^ W npi 
lettemfrxmaAmesiMtoatnBomioeh^ mamsge^eid the mt fhet 
in the cirtroetancea of that marriage he has come upeaths teaek 
of a curious secret— die aeeret of the book. About flbds there ie 
noilung either new or etril&igs it is ties old stoiy of a oonnexioii, 
long thought to be iUioit, ianung out to be a marriage* end thus 
putthig a supposed iUeeiriiiiafee son into the peeitkm of sidiSU 
lusir. There appear, indeed, to be certain remsmble facts fi flbe 
way in whidh this is diocoveored by a long oboria of eriibnice* 
the missing links of which are contbunlly turning up at 
unexpected times and places \ but these sudden ompmt&OM are so 
confiised and so eotfluiuw that we basin ne eleer me of how 
lead to the completion of the necessaiy proof. They are net nn** 
like the plates which are k^t in continual revolution by ilm bande 
of a skilxul juggler; but in tnat case the otm of performance wsi^^ 
and the time of remesentation short. If to asoertaia the eimulka- 
neous motion of &e plates it were necessary lor the i^mtiaior also 
to be in continual motion,^ travelling to and iro from one quarter of 
the globe to another, the juggler might not find a huge amfienoe. 

Of Mr. Stormont’s three Aughters two are uvea less imyportafit 
to tbe story than are tbo sons ; one of thesk utdeed, Bffic, xesoiubUs 
the dumb masks in the Greek plays, except that shehas ecaiactety so 
much to do as they had. And this a)ipli66 to a 'laave numb^ of 
tbe chaTRCters who appear in Heathergtit<s» Ibo book bus one great 
merit to start with — that of being in two volumes, one kss tbazi 
the ordinary length ; but when these two are crowded with so 
many personages that, if every one of them were ^vurthy of nttea* 
tion, they would easily fill up a romance of the leifpth of the 
Wondeyrng Jeto^ this ceases to be a merit. It is partly iu cofiaa- 
qiumce of this that the narrative is halting ana confused, and 
wat the second \\>lume, in which the development of the plot Is 
worked out, possesses an animated dnlness whkh is peculiarly 
irritating. T^re is a thin tliread of interest mud intelligence 
running through its weary meshes which has just soffioient force 
to compel the attention and to raise hopes of soumthing hotter aud 
clearer coming, whicdi never comes, in spite of repeated disap^ 
poiuUuont. It is probable that the wilier of Meatheigate will not 
rise to any ominence in the wallcs of fiction by the skill of his 
plots. On the otiier hand, there are inclicaiionsof merit to be dis- 
oovertnl whenever we are allowo<l to get i>ne or two of the chapters 
quietly together. There are clover touches, for instance, in tbo 
(lialogne bi>t%veen Mr. Btormout and his wife, when he is about to 
drive into the town of St. Mary's to fetch out his daughter Violet, 
and proposes to kill two birds with one stone by selling some ouitH 
at the same time. She rocommonds him to mtie a better bargain 
than he did about a certain calf with one Jock ikitchard, and aslcs 
him how he means to bring Violet out : — 

Convict the niintiter of an error in lu8 grammar, or a false quantity' ialda 
]^tin,he would emile, and see, and amend it, for it wim a very ntm cir- 
cumstance that lu) fuJl(Ml in either ; but queation hia Hlirewihieea in iKirgiiiu* 
ing, or tlio worldly wiadom ho eo inurh lacked, nnd he rnuM)d at onf'O. 

I moon to drive Wallace Wight in Peter Ponte's gig ; the balm would 
not like to come out with cart. But, my dear, you should isvt let your 
memory retain such trifles as tbe sale of that calf ; espcciolly os you'pre- 
vented it even when the man assured rao he was bidding its full value.*’ 

** Kae I and you to believe him, notwitlistandlng vrliat tlie Wise Man said 
anont tiuring and selling ! Ah weol, Jock Butebard w oidd have gude rottson 
to boast if he hud gotten the calf at the price he asked. If ye could but be 
[icrstiaded that other men are not so ae-fanld as yourself ! ” 

** Charity, charity, Maijorie hinny I 1 do think your speech savenira of 
sQspidcm and ill-jiidj^ng of your neighliour.” 

** Jiick Butchard was ne'er neighbour of mine, and I know well he tried to 
take you in. And, inaister,** she said suddenly, ** you would not W the 
well Ixilovcd of us all os ye are, if you bore not this trust in your frltow- 
mnn in yonr oAvn true luwrt. But 1 mirun remind you tliat you are also 
not to iHi self-eonlident, and it is something like it to speak « driving that • 
alvcigh brute in the gig,” 

The charactarof Tibby Gowk, too, scornful and bitter with the 
scam that is peculiar to old age, and full of the unnmraing indepbii- 
deuce that is often found in tbe Scotch mind, diaplayB consideN 
able powers of observation. Her remark at tbe end of a kw 
Ttx^Ttiu of one of the laird’s sons running off to sea and being emsM 
by his father, that ** his mither fell into tbe dwams, and said ttya 
he would droon (she vws bnt a tmUin' 6o(fy),’’isvery chaiaetsrifitie. 
M»s Olavers, the talkative, snurp-tongued old lady, ie aleo .vrstl 
drawn and life-like. Both Tibby Gowk end slie have a eonsidem 
able power of saying disagreeable things; but ef the 

fonner this process nrom weariness and centempt, apfl^ that of • 
tbe latter from a vitality that is repressed want ef^tneant and 
V tbereibre dashed with envy wh'icffi oomes* ont in easuol 
refieotions all the more pointed beoaxiMiftnT 
with the actual subject of conreTaatiaB. CQaveis eaiNiOt 

tell how she came by a certen pieoe of 

ing a blow at one of her infimanie. ^ ^ 

aays, ^teUt Freemen, Colin Colvillhh mn '(oil Vm mi m* hie 
body mimnt I ),^ T%6 mixture of Ml Iqnuwii^trlth mAi 
flfiifl ill^nature, a not nneotoinon eomVmatleo^weaM 
C^vers’s age and fsxretunstaBeee^ is we|l ee a p efaeifl 
exeented. Again, the wny In wtndh tlMi eeMtaa itfie 

laied and his old servank oanndere loe hidi e iWlL e p lilt e aa wi dd t 
have eomething neeefligr to Beolhoifl 4 n flhie^ 
qnkt humour, fte bird has -writ^ m hy 
vj Sauadara an4 pmeented to,himl«<dBeiaer . 

** WhttsIbiiiidystlF^ 
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“ Tftlm tnitiTf. f Wii^ ^ *ii«i w]kfe^kdk«l im 

ww* <Spp«dU i^ flia tMKik«t ittt&adV patt&g it i 

fMili llteliM iMxra 

^ * Oa Tbtoalt Tip theva U c mitt, 

. JtMiBtJbaTnJattbAiajtoAkiit^ 

*£ad^ ymadMimr wP a and tleo loeldn* tint in some iUior plaao ! 
Wha^fl AtMsin* Mte a*" tw i MMrt ^ ** 

•^Tbb ia a* we bavo been to^carlMr, 

Wn tmA toj^ iiakBe>y(Hi keep a better ecrupit tongue in your hiMui.** 

^ Tutel lliere neadt wonb to tbitt, and Tm no naun to epuak one 
ortfum.*^ ; 

Thm i» I fleam of fbn in the eondeflcendinff propoaal made to a 
laAjr h^ the coneeited and besotted laird of l)uniire, which^ after 
reciting all the vaat advanta^ that muet accrue to any 'woman 
who beeomee his wife^ dloflee with the words which seem thrown in 
nunefy aa an unneoflflflart afterthought, and I like you y m much, 
ll^Simth; Idoindeea.** In &et, the power of sketching cnaiacier 
with a ooin^ m and a light touch 'which is evident in several 
pflMsgae of the book leads ue to hope that the author of Ilaath«r^ 
guU wiS^make imother adventure aa a writer of hetioo, and 'wHl 
on that oocaaion relinquiah the thought of attnurtiag att43iiiiiun by 
a complication of j^ot^ to aucceed m which requires a peculiar 
talent, and confine hiniBelf to the nortcayal of quiet life, in which 
there is much chance of hie Bucceeaing. In the eveut of his doing 
thie^ ne will do well also to avoid muro than he has done the habit 
of making private reflections in the character of author, wliich liae 
hare led lum into the sUange mistake of attributing to tlie .Spanish 
poet Er^illa a saying aa old aa tho time of Solon. ; 


ORRMAN LITERATURE. 

r is but natural that the recent accession of groutneas to PrusAia 
should have oecaaioned a corresponding accession of contribu- 
tions to Prussian Idatorical literature, in exposition of one stage 
or another of the steady rise of the Uouse of lirandenbiirg until its 
persevering ambition baa been rewarded by the Imporial crown* The 
first volume ofDrcwsen’s JVcd#ru!A the Great* is toe eighth volume 
of a series designed to embrace tho whole of this prolonged develop- 
ment. It is mso something more — ^tho period oomprisi^ in it, 
from the oceesaion of Frederick until the definitive a^uuiition of 
Silesia, being one in which the course of Prussian mstorv was 
intimately associated with tho general politics of Europe. Though 
no imitator of lUnke as to fc^in, Droysen belongs cbsenliaLly to 
the sfune school as that eminent historian ; ho is at home in courts, 


to bring flioui so daolded a manUbtfariooi to tlm tutor 
tovour of Osrmanunit^yiindultoiflritol^^ Ututorud 

BoriU infiiumces m not axduf^ Ttom ia iim to Ihaboricr to 
oitidie, and not much to commend. 

Herr Adolf Boor* tlmaoriioe of a history of ihe fitot pnrtfU 
tion of Poland, ptibllshee some of the materys on iMA Ids ynm 
was baaed. These axe tfae reports of the AufltriaR^phmiariflk 
Tan Swieten to Prince Kaunito of hb almost dflite tonveriUltim 
vrith Frederick tho Great <m this subject, and on w mutual veto* 
tions of the three partitioning Powers in geuemL For toe atoe ol 
greater aooumey, theno are conveyed in French, the hmgSM 
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Adequate attention to this department would in fact be wholly 
incompatible with the minute and patient attention 'which he 
has bestowed upon his peculiar field ; nud it may be added that 
the importance of diplomatic history is rolutiiely greater at 
the bogumiog of Fredericks reign than nt most periods. 
Fredorick was not, like Gromwell or Napoleon, a groat man 
iatoioned by the drcumstanccs of his Umes *, tho (atalistlc school 
of history notwithstanding, there was no absolute reason whatever 
why tha incumbent of the Prussian throne might not have been as 
weakaa bu successor; and bad this been the case, nothing on 
earth would have mode Protestant Germany a firsWlass Power. 
Thegistof the story does for once actually lie in compoi^^s and I 
nc^txations, and IlroyBen's almost exclusive att(<ntioii to these 
Bubjecta it ftllly justifi^. The range taken by him is very wide, 
extending over nearly all the Oourts of Europe, tho actuating priu<- 
dples of whoM policy at this lame of general unsettlement are 
develop with masterly acutoess, supported by a most exten- 
^eive eoflomaxid over dimomatic literature, publitoed and unpub- 
litoed* Frederick's Silesian campaigns are well described, and 
toe autoarb pempioiums stole^ tnough devoid of oinament, is 
animated and attoaotiveb The general tendeo^ of tho work is 
highly tovourahle to Frederick, whose conduct is certainly entitled 
to every exow^ if toere to any ^oe^ that public utility can 
offer jor imprincapled rn^Miy. It ifl^ indeed, the precise counter- 
part of Prmoe fltonaiaLbpwicy in x866, ana must to appreciated 
en simihil principles* 

^feflsoc iSaQAtorii » Annab of Medtoval GermenHietofy ’’f 
flaeanflingedto a tobularfosm; toe mo to ma tex^ jfecte toing* given 

Tto took; b totended for toe toadheie and etndento of ustmoal 
y hf**** it wjn to ffiumi uMifiil siMii'ViniflillT flo ufl a 
gd^4a(tnwtio&; it it xut teigMA fiir mmh 
!th»Snl Pirt (OBOfiiM* t)w «iiin]»a( ^ lnakki^gA«a mAw 

*>*»—> A* rf 

fa flawMrftom, i96oiai9jo wUab ooiMlMttd 


bj intonml endonw, j^ronounroa th« otwervutioni of fiMWok to 
M rupoited irith Mnet fldAlHy. Thu luny ho, hot tho mwj haa 
evidently ftnmed his \*endonfl of his own rejoinders with tflt eye to 
ellket. Jlis own comment*, c^onjeoturos, susph^im) and attempto 
to penetrate Frederick's deeitms ore undoubtedly sincere, end oast 
a very curious light on the diplomatic nummavtca of the nevhrih 

Bavaria t m at this day one of the countries wliete iJtoraliim 
and Ultraxmmtnnism ap^Kwr nitwt evenly balanced, |nd toe 11^ 
cost to their long struggle upon the tradltiosial policy of toe 
Homan Court imparta intersfit to what would otlierwito to btoie 
dry record of tortaous chicanmy. Befbre tlie period ealeetod'by 
Herr von Sicherer for the startin^pointof his hmtory, toe swayjot 
IJltnunoDtimism in Bavaria had shown symptoms of insecurity. Tbn 
Electors, in fact, hod alwap asserted a degree of independence in 
their tGm}K)nil relations with the Church which 'was wholly ineon^ 
sistont with Homan maxims, and only condoned in nooflideration of 
their xoalons discomugoraeii t of horoi^. Not only were Ftotefltant* 
prevonted ftrom satUing in tho country, ami'' tile Ibw already 
ostablishod subjected to sit kkds of disabilitieOji hut even Ffo- 
testant grammars and diotioneries were excluded mom the sohooH^ 
This state of things could not well contlnuo throughout ito 
oightoenth coutury, and, to the intense dhtguat of tha O&urt of 
Home, Protestants had already been phieed on a substontiai 
cfiuality w iiU their fullow-oitiflcnfl, when, jnf 1799 , the dhtenninatom 
ot the llavsrian Goveinment to restrict the authority of tto 
Nuncio over the national clergy led to anintenruptimi of dipbrniatte 
intorcourso. The Government insistGd upoau defihitive Concordat, 
and tto reealcitmuoy of the Curia nmne the sul^eet of Be. 
von Sicheror's fiiiiguing and intrioate, but vahiabla, history. Tto 
negotiations finally tenninated In x 831 , in on arr^ement vrito 
which Home prcifi^ssed to be satisfied, concealing, os Dr* von Sicherer 
shuws^ her msnppointiuent at tto substautm (xustmtlon of tor 
most important (Injects. 

A bioLTftphy or F^^nelont, by E, R. Wundorllcli, is neat, 
workiuaulike, and written in a spirit bifltting its stibjeoh It 
ad\ uncos no claim to originality, and is indued avowedly founded 
on the Life bv Bibliop IkiUbset. 

Tho intcrc^tnig theme ol llu*pm*Jy Colticrhurch isnotHlte^^'tlior 
now to Dr. J*3bi*«ir<i5, ivho ten >oars since ptibilsheil a senes of 
CMiy* on tho Cuhlw's in a thoologlcjil poriofltotl. Hince that 
penod ow knowledge of tho subject has roconed consider- 
able ftdiHlions from publications <fi new MHK. and tho worke 
of se\cwl Scotch ccclcsiuHtical w^holarw; and J)r. bHifriurd now 
feels himself coiiipotent to write tho history, not merely of the 
Chur(»h in its own domicilo during tliree centuries, but of Its 
inibsionarv activity on the Continent of Europe. Tho rela- 
tion ni tiio cuirly British to the Ronmn Church is notoriously a 
subjCK’l of oontrovcisy, and it is Dr. Kbrnr<Vs inisiortune, not that 
he Lis Hken a side, but that ho is too obviously the holder of u 
brief. Ho contoud* (or thu indopondonce of Iho Celtic Church ss 
evinced by its pociilitir obsiTvaiicw of East it, and hiboiirB to 
establish tho cvjmgolical chamctcr of its doctrinos; oven (h« 
awkward ([uestiou of its ccrnobiUc firrnnL^*mi*ulM is toa^ to 
that a monk's monriago was accoimloa lorilimate, and that no 
especial simetily was attached to celiliacy. luiraculou* legends nr<* 
disposed of by ®- theory of “ chf.rismato*’ and a good 

deal of mild rationalizing ; it is further proved that they are id all 
event* lees mhncitluus Iton the niinvcles of tto rival Clmi’cb. The 
latter part of the work contains tlie histtiry ol tho long iind even- 
tuaiJy unsuccessful struggle of tto Culd6e iuJiAeioiiaru*B in Gcmituiy 
with the repTOHontativo of Rome, tho Eiiglmhinan WinfVid, wli^ 
part in German occlesiaHtical history resciublca that of Augustine 
in his own country- Finally are rerorde<l the and ulfiouite 
extinction of the ITibomo-Scottish Chuitdi. 

Dr. Schuwr's ** Times of tto New Testament " || is a very useftil 
auxiliary to Biblical study. The first part contains an interesting 
and lum Bumniar}' of tto political history of the Jewish nation 
^om tho lime (rf Aiitiochus Epiphane* to the suppreflifun of toa 
molt of Boiebochetoo under llnilriam Tto secSond and more 
hapsvtani part is devoted to a review of tto nsikiMd life of 

^ F^iMeh //. and Van SwkUn. Von Adolf Been Lilpflfgf Ihmdwr 
it fiiimblot. London ; WiUiatns ic NorgsUv 
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ing, for exam|)«, tiKi^ W of the ipoiijii 

spe^aa of the CMoian. Mr. (hiM^ is stftt 
work; and it k tiM iha dei^eneiaB wiQ eoiOlileft0l^ ,jn^ 
plied in process of time. The voVlication will oceafif tmi 
comprising tweni^ plates eadti. The first is devoted tA ^ fghium 
dKffrromcf; dfsmprioii; and other aeanthopteiygious fiAeSr 

The life of uhristian Daniel Bauch the greatest; as ihonld 
conceive; of all modem portraitHKnilptors, presents some amogy 
to that of the most renowned of English po^trai^ ^ ' 

Ohantrey. Like Ohantrey; he was bom in humw eirc 
and though; unlike him; apprenticed from the first to his 
profession; the difieronce was rather apparent than real; he 
principally employed in decorative work. As with Chantey 
the peculiar nature of his talent recomxumded him to the notice of 
the great and opulent ; he mixed hugely in the highest society; and 
if a less acoom^ished man of the world than his English content* 
porary; he was in a far higher sense a votary of art. The ear^ 
exercise of his talents opened to him the patn to ^mS; where he 
arrived much about the same time as a yet more illustiious oon* 
temporary; Thorwaldsen. He there attracted the notice and en- 
joyed the patron^ of the Prussian enyoy, Wilhelm yon Hom<^ 
boldt; by wnose influence he obtained the commission ibr the w<^ 
that created his fame; his monument of Queen Iiouise of Prussia. 

The execution of this task (181 1) took him back to Germa^*; ere 
his return to Italy he was concerned with the Grown PriJ^O of 
Bavaria in the purchase of the .^Egineton marbles for the Glyptoihek 
at Munich. lie subsequently resided at Carrara; and lived alter- 
nately at that place; liomo; Berlin; and Broalaa down to 181Q; 
when he was installed as Professor of Sculpture in the Berlin 
Academy; and became; as his biographer says^ the definitive 
founder of that school of Berlin sculpture which be directed 
for nearly forty years. Here the work concludes for the proaent. 
Herr lagers has performed his task most admirably. He has 
thorougiuy mastered and digested an enormous mass of correspon- 
dence; the substance of which he reproduces in torse and pregnant 
language; rarely having rocourso to the letter of the original. 
Altnough llauch’s life can hardly be termed eventful; the biogxnphy 
is never dull ; a success in great measure to be attributed to the 
dexterous introduction of eminent personages; such as Humboldt; 
and the manner in which it is made to ulustrate the career of 
Bauch’s comrades and rivals in art; especially Schadow and 
Friedrich Tieck. The particulars respecting the progress of Rauch’s 
works are always interesting ; the nairative is enlivened by the 
seasonable introduction of references to important public oventS; 
and the whole work is an excellent example of the art of diver- 
sifying a narrative which, in inferior hands, might easily, have 
been insipid or altogether technical. 

The naturalization of Shokspeare in Germany is a counterpart 
to the naturalization of Handel in England. England has adopted 
the mighty (b'rman master of Oratorio without the slightest re- 
sentment at his superiority to her own Purcells and Boyces; 
and the greatest dramatists of Germany; to their honour, have 
contributed the most to the domestication among their conntiy- 
jiifu of the greater Englishman, llio claims, however, which com- 
manded the allegiance of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing failwl to 
impress the late J)r. Iloderich Benedix t, an ostoemed writer ot 
agreeable comedies. The writers referred to have, he thinks, been 
depreciated by their ungniteful count^men, and a good half of 
Shakspeare’s tUme is o-wing to his foreign extraction. This 
ffmtuitous defence of the injured and uncomplaining worthies is 
nighly disinterested on the part of J>r. Ikmodix, whose own repute 
has much muiu to apprehend from the tooth of Time than fVom the 
renown of Hliakspearo. Ho has much to say on the sulnect, but 
the substance of his complaints is reducible to this, that w incor- 
rigible Shakspeare will ix^rsist in being opulent, transcendent, end 
unfathomable to a degrt»e wholly illegilimate in a dramatist; who 
ought to stint plot and incident to the measure of his five acts, and 
bring down hisideas to thecapacity of on intelligent dramatic critic to 
apprehend a novelty on a first representation. In a word, the ocean , 
rotuses to bo contained in the pail, and the pail refuses to he com- \ 
forted. Or can the work peradventuie be but a cdncealed satire; 
designed to exhibit the impossibility of any dramatic repieMta- 
lion of real grandeur in an ago where the critic ia put above 
the poet P ^ 

The late W. Wackeraagers lectures on Poetry and Rhetoric^^ow 
edited by L. Siebor, were originally delivered in 183^ They 
treat; fi»t of poetry, mondly or prose, thirdly of style in general, 
through the subject in the usual order and in rexy meurndic^ 
cm. ^ They contain much useful information; but hardly seem 
to differ in any material respect from ordinary lest^tieal nmnuals. 

No man has a better right than EJaus Groth to .diasotiise on the 
subi^ of dialects as literary language}; and hia essay, principaHj 
on nis native Platt Deiitsch; is as entsrtainix^, as it ia mtructive. 

He denies that Low Gennan is giving grouoid to High German, 
although admitting that the arse where it ii^ken m its purity 
if diminishing, and that a new dialect is arising from its mutuie 
^adth High German. 


Palestine in the age of Oh^; treetine of its ethnology; its con- 
stitution, political and relUous, the leading sects, tne schools 
and synagogues, the Messiame expectations of the people, the con- 
dition of the Jews dimrsed among the Gentiles, and the contact 
of the Jewish and Greek intelle^ represented hy Philo. The 
work further contains valuable excursuses on chronological, 
genealogical; and numismatical questions. 

Dr. Probst * is a Catholic theologian, end the general drift of 
his treatise on the ecclesiastical dmcipline of the first three cen- 
turies is to establish its substantial identity with that of tho 
Church of Rome at the present d^. His method, however, is 
strictly objective ; ho is profiifM» in the citation of authorities, and 
does not disdain the resatis of modsim criticism. His work is un- 
doubtedly calculated to be of much serrice, if its special purpose 
is not left out of sight It is divided into four iiarts, treating 
respectively of the general theory of the Church and the 
various orders of the cloigy; of rites and ceremonies, sacred 
buildings and their ornaments ; of liturgical matters, including the 
dkeiplim mreani; and of the exercise of administrative authority. 

Piofcssor Max Miiller’s LectwreB on the Science of Reliaion^i 
have appeared in a German translation at Strasburg, with the 
efumys on ^^Btise Analogies” and on the Philosophy of Mytbo- 
l^,” and a beautifrUly photographed portrait of the author from 
hur. J^’s medallion. 

A. Fasolius’s researches into the ancient Egyptian Calendar % 
are designed to establish a rule for its conversion into tho Juliiui 
and Babylonian methods of i^koning. The author fuUy admits 
the extreme difficulty of the subject. 

The late Dr. Kutznor's geographical, historical, and scientific 
essays { are agreeably written, but have few pretensions to novelty 
or extraordinaiy interest. 

Dr. Fechner’s || 'GdeaB** on creation and development principally 
relate to the Daiwiniao theory, and their chief purpose appears to 
be the reconciliation of it with the doctrine or design. Dr. 
Feohner writes with great earnestness and candour, and with 
adequate perspicuity, but conveys the impresrion of being loss at 
borne in ^ysical science than in metaphysics. 
v- The interest atta^ing to tho archmology of Sweden during 
the heathen period is obvious ; what we were scarcely prepared 
for was to find so much of it of a numismatic character. Bkiing desti- 
tute of any ourrency of their own, the rude inhabitants wore never- 
tboloBS not indisposed to avail themselves of that of their civilized 
neighbours ; and tho frequency of tho occurrence of Roman coins at 
particular periods constitutes on accurate index to the activity or 
relaxation of commercial intercourse. During the peaceful period 
from Trajan to Oommodus buried coins ore numerous ; during the 
subsequent time of barbarian invasion of the Empire they almost 
totally disappear ; tliey recur under Constantino and his successors, 
at which epoch tho uracteates, or imitations of Imperial coins, 
executed in the North of Europe, make their first appearance. 
Those are rudely executed, but their design is unmistauablo, and 
they indicate a very considerable advance in civilization. After 
another interruption, corresponding to the second era of barbarian 
incursion, coins botn of the Eastern and Western Empire again 
became frequent ; and ns in process of time tho Northmen acquire 
seafkring habits, tho coins of almost all nations ore found to occur. 
Anglo-I^xon mints from the time of Edgar onwards are largely 
represented, but the most remarkable fact is the large amount o^f 
Arabic coins. It is interesting to note the abundance of money during 
periods of tranquillity, and its disappearance in time of war. ICvon that 
remote region evidently profited from an early period by tho resort 
of merchants, while it may bo inferred that low of the conquerors 
of the Roman world returned to their oririnal homes. Tliere is no 
other topic of equal interest in Dr. Hilaebrond’s book, although 
weapons, ornaments, and other orchsDological treosure-trovo receive 
due attention. 

The Godefroy Museum at Hamhum has recently received a col- 
lection of 470 coloured drawings of fishes of the Pacific Ocean, 
executed by Mr. Andrew Garrett and representing a collec- 
tion formod by him in the course of several years. We are 
indebted for the publication of these splendid sketches to tho 
munificence of Herr Cesar Godefroy, the founder of the Museum, 
who has g^tly augmented tho value of the publication by entrust- 
ing it to jDr. Albert GUnther, the first of living ichthyologists. The 
editor’s scientific knowledge, and his facilities for consulting the 
drawings of Captain Co^’s specimens preserved in the British 
Museum, have enabled him to recti ty soveml inaccuracies of the 
original artist ; ho is also solely responsible for the accompanying 
text. The coUeotion is in many respects nearly complete, contain- 

* KifvklicheZHeciplhiindendrtiereienchnstHehemJahrkmdtrten. Ton 
Dr. Ferdinand Frobai Tubingen : Lanpp. London : Aeber & Go. 

t EiMtungindkter^eiehendeMi9if>ntHdnin9ehaft, Tier YoriesmimL 
Von F. Max MOUer. StrasBburg: K. J. Trittoer. Lon^t TruibW 
St Co. 

X Alaiffjfptiiche KaUndtreiudUn, Ton A. Faselint, StraSilmnr : K. J. 
Trttbner. London : TrUbnor & Co. ‘ 

i NaturhUder. Stttdim ome dem yahtr* wui AfnuehmMmu TonJ.O. 
Kutaner. Honuisg^ben von A. Kutner. Leipzig : Blegiiiniind & Voiko, 
ning. London : WuUama A Norgato, 
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k idfimA from ihahaadiiig af oBa or the 
tli^tlialieoadfiiioa.** 

w. Kail Hiihner, who haa planted the haimer of German 
hOdiopcdkiii at Straaboig, and appears determined to achieve 
mown Ibf miUioatimia on all matters conneoted with Alsace- 
JjaanbiB, aeods forth two interesting little contributbna to the 
hiataiy at mrW French litenitiire<^uie Oomputus of Philip of 
Hiaon tt editeai with an essay on the author’s langusgei by Dr. £. 
MiK am a monograph on Louise Labe, by R Laur.$ 

luas von Boblen'a version of In Memot'iam || is very accurate 
and ateganl The indefinable mane of the original is indeed 
abaeiit imi the rendering ; which, however, if on one band more 
homflly, is on the other more perspicuous. The efiect is something 
lihs that of revisiting by dayh^t a spot hitherto only fomiliar by 
the gUmpaea of the moon. 

* SimdSm wtd KHHken, Ton A. Rtttenberg. Berlin: Staude. London: 
Asbsr&Co. 

t IKt dmmUMm Sehrf/UItttTr dm gwtitm Kaimnmch*, Von A 
Birtsnboig. BsrHn : fitande. London : Asher A Co. 

X Dm Oimpmtu$ dm Philipp ww Thaun. Mii siner Anleituny ulttr dU 
wmeht dm Action, Hersusgsgeben von Dr. £. MslL Strassburff . K. J. 
IrQlmar. London: Ttflbner A Co. 

I Lotdm Labi, Zur Qeschichte dcs fransSsSschen Idteratur des XVL 
mihnnderts. Von £. Lsur. Strseebtirg: K. J. Trilbnc^r. London: 
l^ner AOo. 

I In Mmmrkmu Ans dem Knglischen UberMtst von Agnes von Bohlen. 
Berlin x Eggeis. London : Trttbner A Co. 
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fhirlng the ueol year (foTSi too were eumeeefbl Candidate* tar Woolwloh, (bur for Direct Com- 
mi«hHi*,twolbr Cooptr*e UUl.aud ooo for tboMartiie* 

The XIEXTTKRU eommenee* ou Tueeday. /anuerv M. 

For fbrUior particular* apply to either of tho UsAu-ilAorsai. 


F ULLANDS school, TAUNTON. 

The aim of l ollande Kehool le to pryvido for tha Son* of Oentlenien t thoroughly good 
EdaosUoa, Umilar to Out gives at tho Fttbtla SeliooU, but at a ntodorateaott. 

PrinHjMi. 

Mr REED, Folhnr of tho College of Prereptor*. London. 

Vim-Frimetpnh. 

Umap MATBSHATiCAr. M Afms...nev. WirxIAM REKD. M A., St. /ohn** College, 
Cambridge i ISth Senior OrNlme, l npo*, IMP 
nZAB CLAsaiOAL MAATUS-JPRAKCfS RKED. C« 1 . U A . Exeter f^lkwe . OxAird. 
There are Three School Trmw in the yror, of on areiage du/otloo of Tldrtccn weeli* each. 
The Lent Term liecln* on January 19. 1<C4 , 

Pr o *pectu*e* may be obtained on application 


IPBFJCCU.— Conversation, Ifosaing, Srw-ial LIOSSONS on 

A Pronunciation- Tran*Ullon-Coriefpond«iM to ParlMaii Minuid 

rppposlio the Charing Crow Nutlon) ^ j>r CLAl'IKW I* M D «f I'arl* ■«*! M K.( H ^ 
Eiula^.i^ ha* ten year*' rucowwAil oxpcrleitoa la 1 cmhlng i reoch la ixrudon. i«l*t or 
lOSwvneec *001 Sec. ________ _ 1 -- — 

A LeYaNDRA orphanage for INFANTS, 

Honuey R)*e, near nomtey. N. 

Amlrrf.L0500X and COUETTY BARK. Xxonbord Stitei. R.C. 

A dofiaUon of lit Its. and opwor^ OMMtltnioc a Qwremor & lUe » 43 to a lift rttbectUaii 
ana wUjjovwjy I word* 1 1^ “ " 


Ultwtoe g Owemo 

L aoint.Ilan fcercAirf, 

IthoAeeoantoaatopcstoCknremorc.^ 


am APPEAXn 

riONVALESCENT HOME at MARGATE for SICK ORFHAK 

KJ ClflLOREB. 

Busianmtsu 

CM*,tM.,SX. JOWtWI ■Wtt^X w .OwK.m. 
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_ 

T?AJEKFni!I>D, HORNSBY, N,— Mr. L. WAMON, HA.O*ob, 

•*» _ l«ed«l•m•III•to■ll«p■t•<brth•1^lMlafcll<lol««p4IraW«nMM. 



INDIAN CIVIL ENOINKERINO COLLEOE, Coopor’i Hill. 

•*■ -TANDinATKI* At AAlnii«>lon m inm-talfjr PKRPA nr l> kf tk* fliir 1>r « nKiI.RV 
M A M I) y 11 \ M fonnerl) 1 roa««*>r of A ldiMA»nitie and UU' 1 vMintner uf 


iKien 

tn IncrnwA 
iOOuud l£l 


te! 

ftirtlwr InfuTRiBtloa ^latt«v,toL M 


^ndnUCM fnr A|>i>m nttit«iil« in the IndiBii Civil i^civiw. uud Xinlhiu IvUiBiaph ~ 

Add It w n? Ijflgr Htr »t 7 Unhm w H W 

PRIVATE TUITION.— A OENTLEMAN, who hiw 

rrcelvIngSIX PRIVATK PUl*fLll undwr Fnortveu jta unfiiiro ii anvloii* tn 
CntRumbcr Terine, molinling Moirtort fbr Gtrman l-rtiuh M i* «. and Diawiiti, io 
OqiliCM liar RRIimn — Ad dftiw IbRiMIi PortOtlfe ■^unU irti Ktig 

private’ TOmON.— PRIJPAJU'JTON lor thri'Liti-KJ 
wnooM Md sii ytniuo iXAunArtu'cs a MAnniru r.RAnuArr 

<OimbHAf«> tMldlng 111 a iMtiUhH Ix^liiy n«ir ih H who i* hUhiy rt.r winend d by 

iMdinff msN^r* oMlta Clariaal. Med <!al and I tital l ns I i rii h aiui I- Ui* «*« 

‘ ■ iluidliifYr tfvvvnii > ori hu/t Uiii <o ini il> « cvwHiil 

l\rin* Ifiint iHi G ill i« u e* rd nu t i At Arriy 
U (ftfX. ifMr Sianuml 4 m 7 t Jiumul m P uuoii H W 

T^HE BhCrfOR of a bo'CNPRY PAiasiI, ‘ivp.Munfr 1X)UU 

^ Unlvef •Itlaa lu Uai 1 ao 'V acauaict 1 entte Utah .AddroM. 

- 'iHTION — 

„ J C n ntr^ ParNh im OI I J i /lie ait imd ( m /1 lote f 

j who Ulfet I l> b PI PH S JiuM \ ntuii ha (.iliualii MathKinMn*. 

, ..J Uernmii I an 1 |ir< uliur n lv»iitui.tfM f r ymri irien i I uf cot iitrt Irtb 

fad pnranltn fferma. Inoluaivo, IM) to fov Outocai - A<h Lti JUv II 1{ L lluldgaU. 
l^tviTk Much Wanioak, llalo(u 

I 'iDUOATION.— OltESWELL LODOE, (,liO\E PARE, 

/ Cnnwi('A-Mi«. «wl tlui MI«nlVA>S nnivt • IlmllM Kumbernf lOIIMO 
LADTEH IMieailkantagokofaHIgh ciotw Hchnol arc e mhliwd « ith tho Imlividiml atui tf n 
and moral Influonoe of a rrdiied and liaiiiiy liuiae ProUaaor* in aittriidai>r« i Piaiio. lieu 
aa I slagliiii H^nor raravoflln i llarp IJau oUrthUri lirewuir and PudistlnKt Mr 


r;OMFOIiTARL15 IKJiMK, with PRIVA^JI 

TW Soi^ (Married! of » wall 1 ./i.ntn PorNh im OI I J i 

FrancJi, uiid thor nijlt 


ir«U«Jii 


— 1 Itidan Mltfuor Verrerut baglloh Llturoiniw and Coroiio* 

llloiit Mr Wilioii I Dancing and Callathetiltw MIm stalnton llafbrtnctM iicrinilted to Air 
Miat Ltnlik BMUnoral liotua. Avonuo lUiod tti Joba'a Wood, liniiilon i Dr John Alfred 
« aalUbury t lUv if Dombie, Vicar tf Ht Paula, Ofove Park Wiati Dr 
pIplMk, JKanaliurh Mouea, Ofdva Park Waat-i Kdary MnrtanCoHtm Fiq .dBcoloatonSqiian 
Xioniloii, and to tlM Paranti ani Prlwid a of Ifr ^ant aitd t^rnnur l^ pila 


B xIomi yoara ^ age Iniandid iiir Tfe Pul fl *»ili«l« ^orvliw, AmViVc 

umbar afPuiuU limited to PI v« ^Addrcea Millioii Houm ^ 


PRIVATE TUITION at the SKAHIDE.— Mr. HOWARD 

1 CLIAMB iM A ( ambHdn i haa T W 0 ^ ACANC 1 FH for lUiTB from Twelve t > 

- *• ‘iver«tle*|Oivimi»rvle 

Cythiun, Lattcaaldiu _ 

for the PUBLIC 

I kOBADUATJC (IM kclantu. 

iwi iiA,ir r • « loriii, mi wiantOn 

PflNnUSTANr, MA'rHEMVTICS (Piiro wid 

APPUKti MlcHAmOH^and KAlHIHAl. «CI1 VCRS -An IRDfAN 01 PrCIAL 
at aoma eii lurloiiah raada tlm alMve «uld<.<ta wiih One or Two rUPICU lureiMrtng lor 
Xaamlnallonr AxAddriwiifigaiAg |h PolUmn Mitret •< nfU Ktntlngtnn 


A LADY, living m the Coimti^v, a few mile« fhun Oxfowl, 

wlohea to rMwtvo into her FanUly TWO or *I IIURG UtUa QIDLS aa PUPir 4 S-.For 
liarti cniofa, addrem X Y A PoaiGitfic lUdlilgh Moilulli __ ^ 

~ " «lUI)UA’TE'‘would bn'i^lftd to 

AMAlfU^ysIS to a Xdterary Oonkleman of uod 
Tirnwv Lium<er n (ornwalT 


TlTEUAItY.— An OXl^^JilD OR 

^ Ui <impbt)eil M BkClUCTAttY or AMAlfUJ 
imaienn Hafrrcnoea yirtn and ren ulred ^ Rj 

OI NTli 


or PARTIAL 


faifiiir T 

BOARD 'and 


UI SIDENCE — 

^ 01 NTLEMEK diwlrlng the alH>ve fn a Private lairdllr mai Ik am intnudalorl with tic 

e In a pUoaaotly altnated Uouno iu the rtelmave lUio*!, a abort I «tuiice (n m tiu nlu t ht d a 

Iluah Htation on the lletruiKilltan JtaINray --tne f^xbrliige P 'tul Srntlou iomiiiu tiiutji 4 . with 
tha^W ««t and North of Lbimn, i« alov mljaeciii — A|i|dy to Mr lit \u m BouthamiUon Htrc«.t, 
Birandk ^ 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMliN, ACifXTS, COAIP VNIKS, 

RSPOJtrERIlorBTOGK and iUtl lONt KltBwnd MM ri Vrs| Ilh _WANTf D a 
HltHati.iu ae ISTATIt AOMN r FARM BAILIFF Piuiha ir d Horam and Com to a 
liatlwayor other (omuanv and to take Manaotmtutof thun it rrinlndi to 
to miienAM Engliah (Mtttif aad Rlie^ on tomnilarl n or othainow tir ex| 
known tu mans eminent brewUn Ifai • • — ■ 


I to take Manaotmtut of tbiin ii rr inlnd 1 to mwlve Ordem 

__ I Rlie^ on tomnilarl n or othainow tir export Iwlng W«U 

known tu man) eminent brreiUia Ifaa Imd Twoi ly VtaiH ixiKrieicv, In the inanagcinent 

, the breeding rearli u ai I Detlh g < t all kind* < t 

,> or 1 1 OHaUt an Au(.Uoue«ir an I Ai praiaer having 

f^UlMitoijr rafricheen cno tic giy«u — Apply by letUr 

SONS, Railway 

tha PHnn*wi of Walro, Mann- 
and Tt or hen lladcct W ork Mr Ac 
WicVltmi. tPlRULl (between Wellwik 


of a large term of mlx^ land with the breeding rvarli g ni I (fitlh gtt all kind* <t atiKk 
Ainu Wv old not oMett to a Partmrahipor tiOHaUtan Au(.Uoue«ir an I Aipraiaer having had 
iBitfyiWra cxpirienoo at apiraUIng WatU " ‘ * . - 

to B C A Puat-OtHoc BlrU^ 1 Inculnahlri. 

•MOTICE of REMOVAL.-^U. J, OA\E ^ 

V Basket Makare by Bpeolal Appointmeot tn (f H K 
fkclnrera of Portmanteaus I'ravaUltm Bars hnahni - ■ 
have KEMOVId to miem Unrer Prem4«ea,tb 
Hireet and Winumle Alreetk 

K.B -New Ulnatratad CMafoipite ior U fft, free ^ 

TO, 

boed of 


DEBATING and otbin SOOIKTILiS, on -Numal GLl’JiS, 

Ae.— To Ik LHT a I AllGR ROOM null 1 Ightwl imd rirro vhni lothaiMdKhboar- 
' Pall Moll —Mir Terms in aml^ l»Mr S\wm» h ii wH M Ui Haeo, 

' BIG ROCKING ItOKHR wui s.-u* tUi» w«d( to tho 


THE 

Tnlkni tmMbI frbin W l^lynr « Ulph lletburn 1 11 \nK»v te tl e Uiys and Giils|ia»i 
prewnil, who havi «» khuliy given It to the (looi hahki "1 th< nmm ' fbr tMirfatinns 
pay, Mga it. With help from nUtccs there arc ohUlingK rnt lurh v\*i to make another Intaot 
^001 proud and happy with n Olg Roekiug Uom — Mta U Him 1 sanx.di biglu Creeontt, 
Kensington I*ark -Jan 10 , l»f 1 

F OR'EALE— A Fine' PIOTURR" hv V\N BAOK —Apply 

totkiritiunin Co'nini..aaiaua!»M(PIU,,lMliilH|»h * 


17LEET STREET PRINTING WORKS. 5i> FK'et Street, E.C. 

-L' Jtamarft^W O. WAUIHOOX 

Beery ktfid of PIWNTIWO oamiM with elegance and fl«»|tat«h ^prrhl fiidllUta for 
Illt^s^fed wotkf. Authottireated with regarding tlw^JUea^’ 


jUeatlon oftheU Ms^ 

•XXniAkT WILL thia Ct^ST to PRINT « ^A Copy 

rjnwii — 


of 


TNfViRliiAltOMFOR AirTftlMU CM PHCWniia VND PtrBLiaaiNl^ moF 
be obtalneaon aMiUcation to H. DARKKIT A dORHt »Matk Lone I,ondjm ^ 

fiANATORlUMr-^SUDBROOK; PrlBIv, Biehmoad Hill. 

IViv^lon-Dr BDWAliD LAVE, M A. M P Bdin ^ 

For TnvnlldtaiHl th oee leqwtrlng reej nn4 fchaogo. TU rkUh PaiKeaw the premifae. 

aniK PALL.MALL.-Thw RESTAURANT » REMOVEb to 

motoSpeefottiaBACotoilBMlIaaeneiiilwa. 

11 ItBOBKT STXIBBT. WATERLOO FLACB, 
tBtakhradnttbalale Qallaryof HluatBatlon whloh la noer avaUakla Ibt IMgiinentol THfigm 
»« ,d Mmllar ItoaHetl 

;nRlGHTON - BEDFORD HOTEl^lbsV » 

madatorendarthUHneel tmaltottaloag-tnlMlngffWMitli Bnaflloikf rofflm lUoai fas 


itaualdatione to Tnc 


ABimOLAL 

rtngtho I 


TEETH 

4 I cans 


wotit^d to ♦ P*^rR0HASH— 


MCMtr a 00 ., ei sewiui, sne 34 Bovaf 

„ jit aiiKl the Wrw niant 

Biraad, 3i and to 



mmDALa. remam, ba^habb, u 

BonxmOnoK TOB om ^ 

rPHE OMNIUM STOCK 

TO BJl ZaaiTHD AT " 

PaymexklB to bB madB.<*a5 on g^pMeations aft on 
jeiO on March 1} aiO on April 1; and dS^ on 

Die rertifieflteo wiU httar Cnipons of Ipteiogt at tha xatg pat isM 
per annum, pa>aMe haJf>yoarly, ecitial to A0 6a on ilio igatio pitae, gnditlj 
le iddtA.mP(i at jiur out ol Surplus Jhroftt AnBual DimwiitKA 

inC TRUST TO TARkaNATB IK TWHNTX 


\ Tfosuce of tito Qoiynmuste Bttoli^: 
' f CumiNmyiLualtcdt 


Tmefrea 

n N rOWLFB. E«l M.P 
hlr blLLS JOHN OIRJIONH Bari. 

JAMl S OtM>l>SO\. Esq 

J 111 llunoarable V U AI 1*01 E M P for Itorth IforfoUb. 

JOHN PAlkUflOV Esq Alicrmaa amiaaD-BharllFof Loadeu 
> It \ Vi ts BLNNOCU. Lin < boirraan of tha Govarnmentg Stock loi r iMiitolt iQ k 
Lilnltvtl 

Cut tu ri R W rr I LV Doput) -cholnnatt of the OovamrocoU Stock 
|ai y ] linlterl 

J \ ULS lLUiTr,F Y, Kin Sunderland, Dlnwtor of the Qwvtmmk S toafc ltoto >|i n 
Cuin,auiy Limltid 

CLRTTl IC ATC-nOLDEBB* COMMIXTSBs 
('fo be clcotcd at tl c Meeting of Subseribero, U> U raliad>lainMdtatato.«AMr AUoiMfSir 
and bvtoie the lU vestment ut any |Mreh>u ot tbaC'aidtal T 


Tlie principle of ln\ catmint In T rvign and Polonlal Stoela oat oth» uaderteWSlH M 
iprcatllug thi invcstnunt ovtr a vaHitv 1 Snurities whereby the rtaif u^WiuniihedTim till 
Inveitor ol iiu/deraia meani ubtalna slualae auvaatogca to thoaa eitksMKl by tkAlagyiailSlhiHrt 
Is now well known and opi nwiated 

The Trusts formed on this i nneJplo hare been emtiicnthr nicocwfril, but blthfrto< 
h la 1 niliiid Its (Jiiciail ns t oi u siwclal class if St cka i thus there aie Forcigu ^ 

( 4 V rtmieiit Slick Trusts Stibinailm Cable Truat Hhare Inveatmenl TrUet. 
and Hallway Dctonlttra Truats, Vkatur and (ias Trusie, An 


rheuhjiit'>fthislruat is as Its i iini impUei to form y ** f>toaiwiia* fltoalutoiW m btoa C i al 
..jc ^M>i« lilt iitloncd and uthrr clanac* of Htuck and it U submlttacl that grealar aovalitogto wii 
aiorua to tha CartlUeato-hulUaf tiuui U uhuiluad la a Trust I United tooaw irtam ae AieiifiiilkM 


of security 

The price of Istne of the Omnium Stock will be at the rate of 80 peroent. Or Mt'tot oaol 
Certdlcate of A >0 

The amount subscribed will be Invested In the carcfrill> trltricd Stocks or OblkfrtjMi o 
British lorugn, r( >1 iilal CqMri r wnis bmUa Inivinois MubjOpidltleat afol likBttoil 
Htutres ^uds lictientuns. HI ligallens or othtr Xfoitiage ^^artliaeof Hallvraya. Illimpoilhi 
or othprui dirtu it gai iii t in ic than one twc-i tkili ur live par otuc ot the ainottCd epb 
St ribed to be iin aiiu In an> « lui nailcrtoklng 
riicprlns Bi d amounts tf each Htiak puicliased «1I1 lio ■mcIAciI In the cdiodula to tjh 
Trust Dwl and | owct will Iw taken ft r the fniafees to sell or mt)M>iN of any ut the HeenrlUa 
and ret !ait the same by ithirs sueb alUratlon to bo i utifod ai tiio next iicneral Meeting o 
the CtfitliiLnu. lulleis 

Tin anuual Ri ct| Is I v tha Trusieca w U ha flrst aprllvd afravdedurtlon of ojpensoa and am 
of nrluvcn cuts al ere u till iiii ns ban (niUiish rt t m st priie tnjaymgtiu. intireat bimm 
theteriiilwus theexi su H It im i lli 1 is a Sjukin/ I imd Ih rei ayihg tbeUettidmltoalM 
by Annual Urawings, to bi madi in tin ptLsviico of a N >lary PubUo ui tlxr nu/uth of July ti 
tarit )<ai ulcitr Is? I 

He nm lints rtMtUrd I v the Tnisttcs from drawn Bond* will lie fo*! afipllfiil In norekaMni 
Htoiks ac ol thi value ol tin orimwil i *t «f tha Ikmds so drawn, Jtf.thls toeana Oto c^ta 
4 1 U 1 ri%t will rrn tin iii(ai.t unii) Its ilnal rlUtri button thi » afll niipg a iiinrt lUreoi am 
tqiHiaUle enamnteo to tht*e ahuto Cvititloaaca maatonudmwu i theiarpluaremahitag Vil 

bv tuuhil os roiiiiii 

The trust wlii U. tenulnahlc at the ind of tnonty ycaesiby wkloktlmt tha Ctrll g ia l to’irll 
prolnl ly huve iKin i Aid oit the Hi «.ks will then tie n. 1 1 and in cose thiie »hi old he am 
UrtitU »tes not irruously diown tliey will to paid oh itfrarwIitoK tlto baJania wtUdMUlJe 
tnbuUd pro r Mo ainonast the holders of tlio rtverslunaiy Cuapimi 
To tha extent ut the amount subscilbad anil for each Aid ofrthe tototamoiuit iiaM, a Ototlll 
«ateu itbeixsiUKl of AVI with f oura ns at taduU Uaring Xpert cut lutiresttpaj able at Mdesrs 
Dinrti Al F 1 AM an \ ( o hnir >ia iM n Ja try 1 mU Jaly 1 1 tlia ttito uauM for Uu 
tl v" rt! nuftlu halt >(.iir ftiilm I dm m lid> 1 le/t, 
li ill(thnt>t)i»lniir(stCmi|on aC upuo will to ettarhrd to the Cerfifleate rcpreaentliii 
t Ji nil g I tt f ( trtdUaic h Idi rill the nltlrniKcdlvIslonotilu. rrtm iMaCaiutiol 
will U rtUiii III I y thi h hlrr wiitu hla Ccrtlllcate Is drawn and entitles him to a par rati 
divlHlon ot tha uUlinatc rovcroloii 
Xheadvaiiloiresor this luvrstmrut aiw— 

Ut Interest at jraxs in.rcwnt prrautram 
gii I A Bonus of AW! vet ciut b\ reiwyinriit of Capital at par 
JiKl A reversion at thv enduf twvuty ytact, dlvisiMaaaioBgtttlto he 
Coupons 

If tbr Dividend* and drawings reoelved In any one year skmtld mflirriton eiTB hn i. 

s Al xs to hisiiihi-leut to i a> the toll am tont ot intertst on the C ertiHeatcs the j^Aoleb^ WIL 
ic iNtid ill pri iity to tbo ret latMoent >t iNvestminia where reaiiaailoas hava (Mka okordw 
i St priw and to the rademi Ih n ot Cariltleataff 
Annual MviUngs will to laid lor the )nir|M>*e of oipiintingaCjmmUtea of CeHMkalt< 
ImMaiw and for rvcxUlug w hvisirt and Aocounis trom tfo rnwteta. Audi toka will bWaMaaliiM 
at tlie same to makt pom dnntinvisugations of the HccuiUles ol the Irust 
As warn as possible elicr ibo Allotment a Mtoting will U coaveiied to appolat 
on t rins of the frust Dee*l 
llieM •cksaiid Ssniritlcs will be rleposKeil In fire-proof safoa, of whkh CMk 
1 4 1 1 a kt) s\«rli sales to to d(,po«ded in the strong-room ot the Danker*. 


vofttvitol 



to'ixifxii fliidO »wr annuni ’ Fbo rairnineralltOT to TrosttCe ib fixtd 
Other exiKDse can be undertaken without the assent of u Mcotlhgol OartM. „ ^ 

^At^luvitioitf to be nude in the oiiQLxed fhnii. acconu-anlad bjr a Depont oTitt for aeiD 

subscribers may anMpata their Myiniwle on the daya wkewaay oftMlniMItofMkfollidfoi 
and will be allowed a Disivimt at the lata of X4 per rviUum per aiiiinm, 

The Hiiliseri^on to the TVusi I* Ibnii^ to Imt an AlloMncat ssfll b* made iMfoa 

dlscrctt n 4 f the 1 custcea It n | art tail) is (ubscrlbcd. as tbk prlndtOa ol the fniallMSs tB 
for a less amount and the OMarnsroara prfi rwf4 with tbo lunauvt sulMrlkedv 

In earn nnAllptmeirtis male (ho lA^t will be return^ to jfkllwltiiOi 
whmMlSo &rtl^^ lorn JvaTi (he iHPtober appUcd foTTtSSi 

be oredlted (owarda All >i«h nt , 

rinvtsioiial CertlficnKs m Hearer will to issued to MNIkanfe for Allotmeatl 
be toW tinliktke UM i^ayoiem is medeiWhea (key 
with Goupogeidto^miL 

As tbo pesmaaont CerllQcaUs will bo made to Bearer, the gitateat focHIty wW 
parties desironi of paKiog with the Inmuttuenk by sale, legacy, of (ranefor, AhF 
holder «an however ban hl« Ctrtlflcat^. ruglstcredalanr — 


Di 

•Sen al 


lany tlma 

J and the Coutreel i r fomd. totyMM fofrme 

e Ofomof tile Oevirnmcwta block lavestmedkv 



Prospect^ and forms «>fauiditwtJoH may to obtolvfd^ A, W. HAV^W,iiS^ 

tkd BMfoeii, M CornhlU 
J«Mbrylfi,U74. 


TBB ommm srom mam 

jsBva or fii,<Mboto oMotniMdroGit AX m nSBu opiit; 

ibtbe Xtouiec* gf fiM i tofoi pf awDw to i k 

UFowiMihlltfQIMtDi 

Imr number ' 

ef whigh rnftMmm paymem *a*«*<^ 



(AMIIIoBtotoAfofoM^il 

I deMit W iPiF «F aOr Mr-^ 






, , DXJJBE OF EDINBI/RGH’S MARRIAGE. 

I ^liMliAjqpgrd^s when a Poet was a working 

I wSi learned his Bumble ^tuiiy bj the facile 

CQin^ttibii of appit]|>Hate verges, the public had the satis- 
of fixing theii^ loyalty expressed for them in the 
biglmBt flights to wUoh loyalty could go. Great Casja, as 
jioet dF the iueo was pleam to c^l OEOitoe IT., looked 
was a wyaf mama^ or birth, or death, 
)aad,;^l^,>esAl^<Ntnie. l^e heathen £sities were always at 
OOmhuttld to smile orw(Mp, as the case viight'be. ; But now 
tbtt our istureaia is merely an emin^i poet on whom tha- 
ti^ ii oonferred as simply certifying that no better poet is 


iWn to exist in the country, and who only writes when 
ttessea and on subiecte of his own choice, the expression 


mm and on sulpectt of his own choice, the expression 
osf hi put as it were in oommisfiion, and ow^ry onp 

who addxesses the public is called on to oflbr hia coutribt^ 
tion in |ik humble ptoaaio way. , There cannot be much to 
si(j .if the Muse is silent and the smiling deities are 
not ^Yoked. Health and happiness to the bride an<l brido- 
grtx^ Said 'congratulations to the Quekk on seeing another 
of her children satifidaotorily settled in the world, form 
the sum snd subatanoe of all that can be said. All 
that can be added is to note tbo fact that Royalty is still 
So much of a living reality in England that a vast num- 
ber of persons in every part of the Empire will road the 
aocbimis of the Duke of Eoikburgh^h marriugo with 
i^oet as much interest as if it were a matter directly 
cppaSrniiig their own home circles. Tbo Queen is the 


friend. It is precisely bocauso this is the natural and 
spqntanoous feeling of the county that Royalty is power- 
ftd. And if any marriage in the my al Family would excite 
some honest enthusiasm, it is of course doubly interestiug 
when the marriage in quest ion happens to be a very grand 
one. The QtnxUi like humbler parents^ 1 mm been content to 
see very different lots flill to her chQdremjKomc of them have 
tte minimuxa, and some thdmaximum, ff the giuatnesB that 
cial be asmittML with Royal life, Nob^yhaa a word to aay 
if Qubbu is pleased to sanotfoii^p comparatively humble 
in ii«» * Knf. Jg minFaya attractive, snd 
^ tlwj^atiohal pride^o find the Queen’s son 
pSM ay j pg- we dsiAter of the Emperor of Russia. The 
d teuwmiie ebf ilw wedding iteedf have all been on a style of 
muiiiestfaiiudrie gml^deiir. The Russiiin Court has always 
Md a ms^ifleenb Courts and when it puts on its bwt 
mMMsaimeitliasnWw^i^^ The 

Bwah leader oanuoi hete p thrill m gratification when ho 
fpBriwa the eocou^ of i fl^in||n efciDiia, and the benediction 
of ll^ Nsv%aad afl tlmmd||Kr splendi^^ a trousseau 

Area sos , in brldeh JlM u ess m are not included. This 
laWw^hmg Batouwedy^ all this gengeous i^iety 
ji hibbiiriiiv of m Friuds* 


^Iff Wi rrieit With m A JKmu tvftts WHO H xuit 
(driilft tsoogmeed tom hf fioto st aa ti s m awatax 
ill' tfaild but 

of 

tkBm b poiub of doctrine t^ss‘: 
"^wSanSiBesa briw rit i eiW'C^iwmlkii' w sue no deuliih'^ 


:jtof tpd law lp i y.: ^^^ i 


us in Ultramontaniam ; and for the purposes- of pa^utry 
and impressive ceremonial it is excellent. Wo of oouidSt piud 
those who represent us at St. Petersburg, cannot nre^hd 
to come up in any way to the gorgeouanasa oi Qtbdk 
ecolesiustics. Still we can but do our best, and it aooiidB well 
when we hear that tho Dean of WEsrnmsTEB wont clad 
in a ved silk gown and with a gold chain round his 
nock to call on throo Patriarobs m auoceasion. If hi 
spite of any man could ever, be safely ojlUed 

happy bcMw his death, the Dean of WearjiiNatdh ^ 
this occasion must have Imn ihh tnW< GeiMlii^ xafnds 
always love to think that by being h^py thttttuiO&ea tltey 
make others happy also, and the fbUoity of the Duke of 
EDtKBUUQH and the new Duebesa must n^'oive some peiv 
ceptible ineroaso from the thought of tho intense pleasure 
which Dean Btxnlet will have oerived (Tom thoir wedding. 
He will appreciate to the utmost its historioal importance, 
ho will fathom its ecclesiastical and political significance, 
and at tho some time every detail of every ceremony will 
have a special meaning to him, Whether the Raasiana 
are as much pleased with tho match as Englishmen are 
it is impossible to gutMis, as every utterance on suoh a 
subject 18 in IluaBia purely of£u:ial. Tho CjUa wills it, 
and that is enough. But we may notice that the toiio 
of the Russian press has already oooomo more concilia- 
tory towards England. Wo at least are praised for 
our growing moderation. Since the settlement of the 
Khiva affair, a leading Kiissian paper points OQt» English- 
men do not seem to be so disagreeable as they were 
when speaking of Russio. Tliis is true. We cannot be 
always holding forth on the Central Asia question, and on 
the diffcreiicc Wwoen Russian promises and pcxformaucea. 
The time of silcnco arrivei^ and then tho Rutsians have tfap 
double satisfaction of having got all they want, and of 
having let us complain till we are so tired of complaining 
that wo are content to accept in silence what we cannot 
help. , 

it happens that two incidents of some OQpaaquenco in the 
history of Russia have taken place while tho pnqYaxutioiu^ 
for the wedding have boon going on. Field-Mj^bal Count 
VON Bero has died, and bis funeral has been attended 
by tho and bis Court as a mark of« reH{)eot, not 
only to* his personal merits, but to tho high station 
ho occupied as Viceroy of Poland. He is not to have 
any successor. There is no more to be any Viceroy 
of Poland, which is to lie governed, like any other pro- 
vince, by an ordinary Governor. The end of Poland 
has thus come at last, and even the lost rexunadw of its 
historic greatness has passed away. It is a mere part of 
Russia now, and there is nothing to which a special Vice- 
Royalty can be attached. Russia no longer awalceiui 
the i^mpatby of Western Europe for the Poles by the sap- 
presiuon of their independence; nor are the relations of 
kussia and Poland any longer a part of Etmpean 

g ilitics. Poland has bowme once for 'all a province of 
ossia, and lube PoleNaro but the provincials who live in 
>hat district. In the aecend place, the Czah has just issued 
jAn edict subjecting all Russians of every rank to miltery 
service. Thm are to be no more exemptidna to be chumed 
OQ tbo score of rank or purchsiied by moni^. Thcfriil^bty 
mUltons of the Russian nation are to be an armed people 
now; and it is catmlated that in tSUm yesm Btu^ 

< triU have a total force of two millions of soldiers, 
mad will be able to send hrif a millioii of men 
'}mmr bar ftontW if she resolves to be the attack- 
(big fpetf toi H great war/ v9%0 Smpeinr JtiJilAliusa 
emphorirtstty, and wjth evutant sincerify, that ibe 
of ihlt is not to be tahea as a nig» 
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of coming war^ and that ho has no thirst for militajy » 
novru. rrohahly it will bo a long time before any or bis 
sncceBSorg provokes a great war as detiboratoly as his father 
did. Still, with all danger on tho side of Poland removiM^ 
and with an army nrodig^ns, even according to 
Btatidavd of modem Continental armies, Bnssia is a Tory 
formidable Power. Wo can see this plainly, and may as 
well own it frankly. At tho same time tho connexion now 
formed bctw(?en tho Tloyal Families of tho two countries, and 
tho inoroased intercourse between the two nations to which 
this connexion will probably give rise, will, wo may trust, do 
something to prevent Russian statesmen from nsing their 
new sirongth in such a way as to give Fnglaud grounds 
for serious apprehension. Tho bride of tho Duke of 
EDiNnuBOU will bo welcomed here, not only for her own 
sake and that of tho family she is entering, but also in tbe 
Jiopo that she may discover and report that she has come 
to live among a people which has not th(i .slightest ill-will 
towards hor countrymen if only it is left in |>euoc. 


SPAIN. 

T he now Spanish Oov(^rnraent seems to be readily ac- 
knowledged by the whole country, w'itli tho exception 
of tho districts which nro still occupied by tho (’arlisfa. 
Even Boqite Babcia, one of Ukj principal insurgent lenders 
at Caribagona, is kind enough to mlvdso hts friends in a 
loiter to a newspaper to siisperid their Federalist opinions 
for tho present, and to give a ])atriotic support to tho 
Oovomment. As he justly observos, it is desirable to 
concentrate the national eflbvt.s for the suppression of 
tho Garlist insurreotion. It is only surprising that 
the same obvious reflection had itot occurred to hii^Helf 
and bis associates when, during five months, their own ; 
robtdliou secured to the Carlists tho inost elforttual 
diversion. At that time tho govonimont was admin istoro(.l 
by a Republican of iiiidoitblnd sincerity; whereas Marshal 
Seriia^o and his colleagues have always preferretl tho 
znouarebioal institutions which are liateful to patriots of 
tho order of Boqck Baucia. It is indeed not a little .sur- 
prising that an insurgent leader should, witbin a week from 
the snrreuder of Carthagena, bo in a condition to w'rito 
letters to tho nowsjjajwrs. After takiog part in tho nogotia- | 
tions with tho obJ igi ng an d consi ( lera te genera I of the besiogi ng 
army, Hoquk Uakcia wus caught witbmany other fugitives 
on the JParrOfivhich unsuccessfully attempted to escape in the 
wake of the more lucky Nimanciii, Ilis oj^poal to hi.s own 
political feotion on bolinlf of tho Government is perhaps 
the conBideration for his iminnnity from prosecution. The 
end of the tragical farce of Carthagena w^as perfectly con- 
sistont with the whole of tho previous story. Althoiigli 
tho bombardment was prosocutod with energy, no bi^ach 
had l)oen offectod ; niul tho garrison was st ill supplied with 
provisions, when tho oflicor in command of the castle of 
Atalava thought it expedient to sell bis post to tho enemy. 
The fort was ocenpiod by a detachment of tho lx;sioging 
army, before thoinsnrgcni chiefs were aware of tho treachery 
which had been perpetrated; and, after some hesitation, the 
govoniing body and tho popnloco agreed on the necessity of 
BUTTonder, With charactorifitic impudence tho rebol Junta 

S OBod tliat thoir jmtriotic conduct should bo for- 
y aoknowledged, that nil persons should be ox. 
ompt from punishment, and that tho rolxd otHcors 
Bhould reeeivo coiTesponding rank in the regular ormy. 
The beet exense for their audacity was the subsequent 
conoossioa by General 1>ominockz of many of thoir 
demands. The conditionR of capitulation commence with 
a recital of the heroic defence of Carthagena as a reason for 
the fovonrable terms conceded to the rebels. A general 
nmncBty is accorded* not only to insurgent civilians, Imt to 
tho ofiBceni who hkd boon guilty of mutiny and treason in 
thoir most aggravated form. The* convicts* indeed, were 
nominally remitted to prison under their former sentenoos, 
and in the oiroumstances tfae engpiigement that they should 
nuffor no additional uunishment was just and reasonable. 
Tho thieves and muraerors who have served in the garrison 
of Carthamna iucurred no additional guilt when they pro- 
fited by iSbte opportunity of liberation. It was not to be 
expected that they would saerifioe thexnselveB for the 
benefit of the Qovemmout and the community whidi have 
Itei^ them in durance. There is no reason to believe that 
thty have oOiraitted addM^onal orimeo of the ordmary typo 
they ^1^^ anna for tlie insurgents* and tney 

More thM two thousand 


of these men arenbwm thecnstody 
who will probably be only too glad to reBtoiW them 
Spanish uovemmeniw It would seem that thoee of 
I, rebel loaders who escaped took unhecessaxy trouble* he. 
they would apparently have enjoyed, if they bad remained 
perfect immanlty from the consequences of thebvtrehsett 
It is impossible to tegiet that the termination ot an life* 
accountable and anomaJous struggle was not attendod wdtli 
bloodshed. Some of the eye-witnesses naturally oouirastsd 
the amenities which passed between tho besiegers wAibw 
rebels with the savage retaliation which was practiAiby 
the victorious army of Versailles on Paris Comninnists* 
Triumphant factions in Spain have often committed frightful 
atrocities, but at Carthagena there sofms to have b^u au 
exhibition of general tolerance and gOod humour. To tho 
military commanders it may , perhaps have seomod that 
there was little difference among various sections of Re- 
publicans. It remains to be seen whether the oampaigu 
against tho Corlists will bo ooudootod with equal xaodera^ 
tion. Unlimited toleration of treason indicates a Ipvr 
political and moral organization. National unity is worth 
little if it can bo openly assailed without provoking general 
indignation. 

The Spanish Admiraland his squadron displayed to tho last 
the litmo singular incapacity which has l)con showu through- 
out the struggle. There would have been no difficulty in 
attacking the Numancia in tho harbour liofore tbero woa 
tinio for her to get under way. Whem the vessel sailed 
towards tho blockading squadron, it might have been thought 
that some vigorous effort would be made to redeem many 
])revioii.4 failures; but tho Nmnancia passed through the 
Hqnudrou almost without molestation; and it was only 
found poHsiblo to intercept the Dcaro, winch was too weak: 
to offer resistance. If Admiral CmcAr.RO was powerlesa 
against a rebel ironclad vessel, he displayed superfluoua 
vigour in dealing with a harmless Englisli merchant 
BUttiiner. Tho Ellen Cmatance wa.s piissing near tho S]>anish 
squadron at night when she wub stopped by a shot frora» 
iho Hug-hhip ; imd she immediately obeyed tho signal. It 
is not clear whether tho vessel was suspected of attempt- 
ing to nin the blockade; nor indeed is it known that 
a blockade had been formally and legally established. 
'J'he subsoquent conduct of tho Spanish Admiral ami 
his offteors was equally stran^o and indefensible. Even a 
blockade-runnor only incurs liability to capinre, unless sbo 
attemjits to defy a summons to surreiidor. Instead of send- 
ing, according to ordinary custom, a boat on board tha 
vessel which had been detained, the Admiral at onon 
sank her by ramming ; and when the captain and a part 
of the crew had contrived to climb on board tho ffag-ship* 
they wore forcibly prevented from saving some of ibeir 
comrades, w'ho ,wero accordingly drowned in sight cf the 
Spauisli officers. The outrage, os it is reported* requires 
full oomponsation ; and it may bo remembered that no 
Batisfoction has yet been given for the unprovoked massacre 
of a numlier of English subjecte at Santiago in Cuba. As 
thoie i.s now a regular and probably stable Govommeut 
established in Spiiin, \t may bo hoped that there will be no 
hesitation in complying ^vith just demands for redress; of 
the friendly disposition of England to Spfuiish Gfovem- 
niont wlitoh can restore^ order Marshal ^fiHBAN0*s Adminis- 
tration con enterlaiu no donbt. 

The Garlist leaders, who appeared a few weeks^ ago to bo 
superior in force to their adversaries, seem in consoquenoo 
of ri'cont events to be withdrawing from some of their imi- 
tions, though they have lately advanced to the xiaiglfooQr&l^ 
of Barcelona. Since the beginning of their present ririeg ip 
tho early part of last year their prospeots liavo never hew do 
gloomy as atace tho last Madrid revolution. Adtl»ep|[h 
CASi'EtAn bad made gpreat efforts to rootganiae the 
be could soarcely rety on the zeal of generals k> whOsn. m 
had during his previous career been pohtioiillj o w pp eed- 
He was also hampered with the tedioua rsbeUiopof 
gena* which would periisps have been altimatsly SMsMftil 
Mt for the enterpiw of General Pavia. The .bed 
calculated aooaratelj on the criminal levity of 
in the Cortes, and oa the probable appomtiBfmt of Pi r 
Maxoai. 1* as Minifiter in the plans of CssiEOiiat Aa kOPg as 
anarriiy prevailed and throve in the fioatli>of %ai^ the 
Oariists might fisel a just oonfideaes that. wtw again^ 
them wemld not Im nrospens^ Aai: ailBy hae - 

now heeu formed Ydikioia* undir tlm^^oshamand lit 
General liom IlcAinobria^ wte hae pirrthd with hw 

own troops someef the mttfaiiraa 
The whom rseo a BOi s ; of the 


oiijMintt^ ^ nitf o im A It wffl 
'Itt-iiMK:' if <j)ie ijnvriliddii mpiH bj loniii^ 

ill'iiMtfrtV beliter mmd rij^i 

' f r^. ^ tbm tbft x«hole of Caxiiaai^om ; 

MmIa) Sbmuvo laajr remit the fiulme of hie 
4iawtief w the MitQ]|iii of lAji. For the jpreeeiit the 
j^^nj^eod Oomfuaeot ivffl mbeUly nudutiiia ito own 
jiamS^y Under the nme of » oroaUio. It ig not ioiown 
erlWher nny ooneiiieceble panty u uudotm for a Boorbok 
ittMinalh^ and, dbi9n|^ the xninoritj of Don ALroRSO, the 
eiymimflnt laoald bh tried at a diaadvantage. 


FMITOE, ITALY, AND GETOfANY. 
fTI&B Feeneh Goremment hae at laat made a fall and 
Jm! mtiAciarv etatement of its foreign polioy. It has 


JE jmdiActory atatement of its foreign polioy. It has 
•area done more than make a statement, ft has Tontnrod 
to qvaml opeidy with its olerioal supporters, and has 
jilanced for a time the organ of M. Yeuillot. This and 
the gfNBaoh of the Dnke DicoJ^s taken together have made 
it quite dear that France is not to m dragged* into 
^MHoultioa, much less into war, by the Ultraiuontanos. 
The ZVenoh ^ Qovemment lately published a aft of de- 
matahes containing the circulars issned res(>octively by the 
iHkkeof BBOOJiiRand Duke Dbcazeb on assaming office as 
Foreign Uinistor. Both Mtnisteni said the same thing. Both 
fnoolfunied that peace must be the groat aim of Franco, and | 
that oarem^ be takfm not to let the country 1)0 ombarrassed 
h^ the passions Sf extreme parties. But they said this lu ! 
dtffineeid/ ways. Duke Decakrb seemed to mean what ho 
said more thoroughly than his chief, to have formed a more 
cemprehenaivo and permanent policy, and to bo more 
deterinined that he would not be frightened or persuaded 
by dsngeroua friends into letting tbe character of his policy 
be misunderstood. Since he took the place of tlio Duke of 
Bnoofttu the action of the Frenoh Foreign Office has been 
gtndually becoming more decisive and signiticaht. IL) 
has realised that France could not any longer maintain an 
attitadeof open amity, but scarcely covered ooinity, towards 
Italy, and that the time bad como when France must 
eitlier recogniKe the destmotkm of the Tcnnporal Power, and 
treat it as any other oonquest sanirtioned by time and the 
coarse of eveuis^ or must refuse to recognize it and 
treat it as a cause of war, to be declared as soon as the cir- 
enmstanoee of France would permit. A. fierce Ultramontane 
4 ep«ty gave the Ihike an occasion for declaring onoo for all 
wM was the dedsion at which be bad arrived. General | 
Du Tnunss proposed to question the Ministiy ns to its | 
intaatioins in appointing a new Minister to the Court of 
Yima KmiASUEL. The view of General Du Ti<:mvlr and 
iris eedbssiastical friends is that VKlnrou Kmkasusl is a 
saerjiegioiui vobber, a spoiler of holy things, a soVeroign 
wader .the severert Papal censure, ' and that therefore i 
France as a nation oi good Catholics ought to have 
n^ing whatever to do with him. The Duke an. 
ticipam the question, and made a stalemcmt which 
^wered all the purposes of General Du Temple 
if he merely wimt<|d to get informatiem. The Government 
Miat they were sending a new Minister to Home 
baea ns aihey wished to Hve in sincere and hearty friendship 
witb as eifcumhtanoes have niado her.” 

Wonds ds kind vegsrd to the Pops were added* but 
Aha Daks carafiaHy Imuied himself to a concern for 
iOie snWtoal kterests of the Holy See. Nothing conJd 
ffainer. The destmetian at the Temporal Power is 
swt to be regarded by France from the ecdesiastical 
oQint af View* The Poes was a sovenraigD, and has been 
tjh^popMSMid jest like the Bleetor of Hsssb or the King of 
:piiKWlB;snd Daly; such as momnstanera have mode her, 
Js WlwragsKdedw Bay other friend^ Power which basin its 
day mot hdd of tenutosy in a soiBiawliit improper way. 
Skemeiing of the Ihonoh iasemliw em hmodiiHi tUa eoplieH 
» Mcwatof a polioj totally c|fpe«ed to the 

wf the Ultmnmntanes app^ have been one of extsqme 
It alkwed tbe qouBtira of Qflooml Do Vmifts 
M. h» berkwi by • piece of FMimieiitMy iifaarp pmei^ 

, AMlithe poeitioii of tbe Miiiietiy betb ^ and oat 
> u ..deeuhMOy etaonger in eetwe^aence of tbe 

that bw taken ftMe-fa^jlfnieen tbt[<eoe«ntauiit 'i^: 

fk w iiA : a t# )in baa liiad' 
aol' to be o ft aa d iy aa neaoiitoato the ndreiw-’ 


tttxbus sebemes of ftmalios asMor^ W 
inoagk to ramovo mhch of vhm wdip i ' 

raihtndly be Mt when it beoKma kaavm ttait fils 
aetbn it the Gevemment was Ml j^iall^ 
hut had been determined pu^ Hy tfea f ntel toiie^ 
of Germany. What rarily paseed between Hits two Geesin- 
monis is not accurately known, hut «t is 
has taken place ia this:— The Qmam Gwreromaat ksgen 
by eomplainmg of tbe langua|o WHed> by the Vraim 
bishope gonorafly, and by the mshops hi the Mighboiir- 
hood of the annexed provinces more |MHrtMar&. hi 
conseqnenco of this M. dr Fortou issued Mo oireular, bat 
the Gwman Government oonsidorod this cirootttr too mild, 
as it rather warned tbe bisliops for the futarathan dsnaurad 
them for the past. The French Government {minted oat 
that it was extremely diOSoult for it to ooirtrol'mlangnsga 
of bishops wlio could only be reached by a onmhrous and 
inetibotnal prooess. Tbe German Goveramaat relied that 
a part of tlie French prees was even worae m Hs in* 
stigadons of hatred to Oerraony than the bishops, and 
that at any rate the Frenoh Government had suflokiiiit eoa* 
trol over the press. While the ooatraveiuywM at this ateg^ 
it happened t^t the Umoertt {mblishod a entieism by Ao 
Bishop of Pt'ftiorEcx on M. dk Fobtoc’b emvkr, and tiio 
French Government dotermtneil to aot at atme, and sus. 
^nded the It wns not on thd demand of the 

vlerman Government that the Umvtvtt raoetved tliis blow, 
fur the blow was dealt before the Gorman Gorcimittont ooukl 
Imw received a copy of the Unwrr$ in which the BisIm^^s 
T nanifoBto appeared. Meanwhile the CLwralier m Niotn 
bad been veuemontly uripng Duke Drcasms to put an end 
to the state of suspense in whiidi Hilly wns kept, and to let 
Italy know whotUw it was really to bo treated m the friend 
of fVance or not. Duke Drcaers ascordiaigly resolved to 
content the Italian Govemmeut hy the frank avowal of a 
friendly policy m tbe Chamber, just as be had oonteuied the 
German Qoveniment by the suspenskm of tbe VfUiH^rk, In 
doing tills bo was only parrying out die polkw to which bo 
hud all along been jiersoiially inclined, and Im wns aware 
tliat this policy was GifCt. which the grant majority of his 
countrymen heartily wished to see carried out. Iti ono 
sense, therefore, the action of the Vreiieh Gbvemmont has 
been the result of foreign interferanca, and in another sense 
it has not. The Ki'cnoli Fouiotou Misiststt has not beou 
compclkd by a powerful neighbour, and by a noighlxmr 
not very powerful but still strong euongh to insist on uu 
open policy of friendship or enmity being pursued in rogatxl 
to it, to 110 vdiat ho dislikod doing, or what the French 
nation wished that ho sliould not do. lie has merely demo 
wliat ho desired to do and what his oouutryuMio approved 
his doing. But he was forced — or, perfamw, it is more 
strictly true to say that his colleaguos were tora«d*^o put 
an end to lusiitation, and avow the real iniantions 
of the Qoverumont. It is humiliating to Frenchmen to 
act in any way under foreign dictation, and if I'ranoe 
had not been so tlioroughly beaten in the late war, the 
dictation of Prince Bismarck might liave been kwily 
resented. But at tbe same time Prince Bismarck has done 
the French Government and the Froueb nation a great 
servioe. It is the hatred of the priests, who are suj^iosed 
to be the allies, if not the guides, of the Ministry, that has 
made tbe Ministry so weak and unpopular in the conntiy ; 
and it is tbe hatred of the priests tliat keeps France un. 
settle^ and prevents its reuovoiy from the cfiecU of tbe 
war. Tbe susf)enHion of the (Imvorn and the sfieec^b of 
Duke Decaseh will do more to help the Ministry than the 
nomination of any numl>er of Mayors ; and if the French 
pec^le can but l)o made to believe that the intrigues of 
priests will not be allowed again to waste tbe blood and 
treasure of France, tliey will Ik) encoorsged, as they wonJtl 
bo cncotiragod in no other way, to settle down under a 
Conwfrvativo Hepublic, and let politics alone while they 
strive by patient industry to repair their shattered forioues. 

Whether Prince Bihhauck has been harsh and cruel in 
the exercise of the diefatiou be has employad ia a question 
which will be qpswered dfffenmtly aocordM^ to tbe gmu»raL 
srejudicos and prepossessions of critics. Prince Bismarck 
M engaged in a very serious struggle, and he finds that his 
opponents notoriously rdy on the support of France. Their 
bnby is, they say, hi power in Frince, and France will soon 
la drong enoagn to lielp them. STha Fraaedt faisliops and 
Mr part of the Franoh press ocontensaeo this noUon ia 
baara pbssiUe ww, and snggest immthMfe after another 
aUbon^ frar i 0 impouibh jast now, yetjba 
GernMn GbvoniBMaifimj bq amlMSrraasad aad anfranlsa 
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by peniitenoe in a yioleiit oppositioB to iQ it doeti 
and that the newly-ereoted Empire of Gennany maj 
thns be so undermined that its disraption must be 
only a qnestion of time. In the same way the okarioal 
party in France do not ask for an immemate declara- 
tion of war against Italy, bat thqjr urge that by the jadi« 
cions use of a vexations, vacillating, and dabions policy 
towards Italy, the spirit of the Italians may bo brolmn, their 
material resources wasted in prolonged preparations for 
war, and their domestic didbronces fomented and aggravated 
until at lost I'rauco will have only to take a veiy little 
ironble, and the Pope will have his own again. Under tliose 
circumstances, as the French Ultramontanea derive almost 
tbeir whole strength from the countenance of the French 
Government, and from the supposed necessity of the 
Government to pnrcbaae their support at any price, 
the German and itolian Governments have calloa on the 
French Government to speak out one way or the other, 
and to let it be known whether the disruption of Germany 
and the restoratioxi of the Temporal Power are or 
are not port of their foreign policy. As it hap|)ons, this 
demand has been made at n time when on other grounds a 
coolness has sprung up between the Government and the 
Extreme Bi^ht, wnen the alliance of the Ultramontanos is 
evidently doing the Government much more harm than 
good, and when the Foreign Oiiioo is in the hands of a 
moderate and liberal man. Forced to speak out, the French 
Government has spoken as it wished to speak, although, if 
the choice bad been given it, it would probably not have 
spoken so soon or so clearly. With its utterance the 
French nation is perfectly satisfied, and sees that it has 
thus OBCapod a danger even greater than that which 
tliroatenod Germany or Italy. Frenchmen generally re^rd 
Germans with profound aversion, and Italians wi^ a 
mixture of dislike, suspicion, and contempt, and many 
Frenchmen would therefore have probably preferred that 
wlion pleasing themselves, they should not be at the | 
same time pleasing Germans and Italians. Put their mis- ; 
foHune cannot be helped. Fnitice, Germany, and Italy 
each want the same thing — the pursuit by the State of its 
own aims, without the luterferenco of the Church. To 
each of them this is the noccssaiy preliminary of a durable 
peace, and peace is precious to all three, although France 
perhaps needs it the most. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 

M r. GLADSTONE’S reply to the Deputation on the 
County Franchise coiitinns the expectation that tho 
Government will not introduco a Bill on the subject daring 
the ensuing Session. As Mr. Gladstone said, his own 
opinions on the subject arc well known; and ho might 
have added that, until ho was compellod to extemporize an 
excuse for his conversion to tho Ballot, his approval of a 
further extension of the snifmgo was known neither to tho 
world at large nor probably to himself. The discussion 
on Mr. Gladstone’s Refonn Bill of 1866, and on Mr. 
Disraeli's Reform Bill of 1867, was conducted on tho 
understanding that tho changes then proposed to Parlia- 
ment should he final, at least for some considerable period. 
Mr. Gladstone at that time, and seven or eight years 
before, when he was a supporter of Lord Derby, kypow as 
well ns ho knows now that a man might have a vote or not 
have a vote because l)o hapinjiied to live on one or tlie 
other side of a borough boundary. . If the distinction 
between boroughs and comities is anomalous, it bos been 
embodied in the English Constitution from its first origin, 
and it has been deliberately maintained by all Parliaments 
and by all statesmen who have undertaken from time to 
time w) modify the representative system. There is some- 
thing absurd in the sudden discovery that inecmalitios of 
this Kind ai*e intolerably mischievous. Even in Mr. Glad- ^ 
stone’s ingenious and parodoxicfd explanation of his reasons 
for conforming to the popular doctrine of secret voting, ho 
dwelt not on tne propnoty of establishing a uniform fran- 
chise, but on the alleged impossibility of maintaining the 
reBtriciions which wore lefr after so many laid been re. 
moved. His speech was in favour, not of housdiold snfTragc 
for counties, but of nnivoraal suilVage in all consUtuiiicies ; 
and, when he and the peputatioii wei'e exchanging civilities 
bn Wednesday last, both parties assumed u conventional 
and transparent disguise of their jreal objects. Tho spokos- 
of tne Deputation, naturally losa discreet than the | 
incurred his delioaU; censure by Unrirng out | 


the demands of ihcie wbwn iirofiwajd to 
The Secretary of the ;^iitati6n thonghilcwdjf 
that bis constitaenhi m the time ^ad pi M ie d 
Intions in favonr of adult suSrage, which m eqmawM 
to universal suffrage, exc^ that it excludea chltdmi 
and probably women. Itr. Gladstone, after gravefy ^ 
quiring whether he meant household or adult srafrage, 
covered that in a document submitted for his iufqgection 
there was nothing about the larger claim. He had Jp^jbed 
himssilf vindicate universal suffirage, and he knei^ 
tho Deputation had not the smallest intention of bmhg 
satisfied with the proposed change in the oonhty franchise^ 
but for the immo^te occasion both parti^ affected 
innocence of all ulterior designs. Mr. Oladstons 
hinted to his less experienced mierlocntors that they were 
hasty in mixing up with their demand for household 
snfirago supposed grievances which are not likely to attract 
universal sympathy. One speaker complained that tvhen 
labonrors were tried, they found gentlemen on the bencdi of 
justices, and unsympathetic farmers or tradesmen in the 
jury box. It is true that the same hardship is felt in 
ixiroughs as in counties; but possibfy the extension of 
democratic power might tend to abuhsh all qnalifioaiion 
for tho functions either of magistrate or juror. Mr. Glad- 
stone know better than the members of the Deputation that 
such a aesalt might not command universal approval ; and 
ho therefore took refuge in official incapacity or unwilluig- 
nesH to discuss incidentally the grave question of the adi* 
ministration of justice. The country is not yet prepared, 
in deference to any Depnfation, for the transfer of a dosen 
representatives of the Palace Yard mob into the jni^-box 
of the Queen’s Bench. In that neighbourhood the wisdom 
and the justice of universal suffrage are clearly illustrated, 
in anticipation of any future Reform Bill. Mr. Thevbltan 
will do well to imitate the prudent reticence of his leader 
when he next feels tempted to specify his Permiasivo Bill 
os oue of the blessings which are to follow the enfranebiso- 
ment of the agricultural labourer. 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply to the Deputation would have 
deviated widely from bis usual style of thought and speech 
if it had not contained something odd and characteristic of 
tho speaker. His audience must have l>eon surprised by 
his simple-minded inquiry whether their demand was pre- 
ferred for party purposes, and by the suggestion that fiurm- 
labourers might, after all, perhaps vote for Conservative 
mombiTS. With equal hope of receiving trustworthy in- 
formation Mr. Lowe might ask a deputation of pnblicaua 
whether they wished to encourage habits of drinlang, or a 
Permissive Bill Alliance whether they desired to int^eio 
with the freedom of tho subject. Mr. Gladstone was of* 
course perfectly satisfied with tho assurance that the Trade 
Unions were wholly uncouuocted with any party or oigani- 
zation. In one sense tho statement is literally true, for 
the Deputation cares as little fur moderate Liberals as for 
Conservatives, and hopes, when its objects are attained, to 
control legislation in tho exolnsive interest of the working 
class. Universal Buffi*age and equal electoral districts 
would rapidly obliterate all former distinctions of party.. 
To do the members of the Deputation justice, they were 
sufficiently candid, except in their adoption of the mtima- 
tions which were contained in Mr. Gladstone’s sng^gestive 
questions. It is not their fault if any gullible politician 
boliqvos that they expect their clients to gpve Conservarivo 
votes. Mr. Arch, who cbnveyed to Mr. Gt4DST0ns ^ 
assurance that the county franchise was not desired for 
party purposes, has repeatedly used menacing language in 
speaking of the owners of land. It is not easy to undeft^ 
stand the relevance of Mr. GiiADsroNE’s truism that the 
late rise in the wages of lalx)ur was not an nnmized dis- 
advantage. When tho rlietorioian long ago delivered a 
panegyric of Hercules, it was asked who had said any- 
thing against the demigod? It is possible tlmt ^employers 
may grudge the rise of wages, though th^ conqdaitii monr 
commonly of the diminished efficiency of woadtxneH j but 
no public speaker would be foohsfa enough to expMs in 
public his regret for tho pro^rity of the most, nmaeroua 
ol^ of tlio community, liie rise in wages bus been 
attained without the aid of a household Kiottjxfy frwohiflo ; 
and whatever mggf be the ultfmate result of deinocratic 
changes, they will assuredly hot increase the dmnahd for 
labour nor diminish the supply; yyrt V Mr. 
roferenoe to wiges had any coh^exiph irfth: sulgect 

under discussion, it ihust faavein^liMl a 

Ha/iiigretnred^^ the^^^ the 





h«8 Ueeii Pyekild«0t df ^ tdoflfi 

ibaTi otbetwted dMM. Am 4bb 4Aia tefy4^ AM 

iio(biti^ tidm^ Iftiaii Ahi aoiri aafl^ if 00, iirtMitfe trM iHm: 
mMuii^c^fiidiig Mrreb jmani Aaillia Ablation tilf bto ; 

l^fia tBoire tetaotoMb tbecytjbi Ibat AtomanUM afrthtMcio^ 
alKtHiional laws rafbhi onily t& ttia dc&iaitioiis nnte^li^ 
lAf j;K>wets ilreio be asbtt^is^ M piattttit lie ia IbMidibqt 
with one Obatnber elected hjr 'etdi'eNal eaAaga and 
a ]l[bT0tt7 responsible to Under ifae tew 

coiistTttttional laws he maj^ Vimffletit with twofCttManbeis, 
Or with one Ofaamber ^leotod by a reetrioted wAniifei or | 
wHh a Minisiiy responsible to hhnself. Bui under whatever 
oohditions lAo powers may be eaercisod, they will eontaune 
to be exercised by the Marshal tintil the seven je^a are 
ater. It is inconceivable that two parties holding inch oppo-* 
(rite c^lont ab to the dnratlan of the authotity under 
which they live, and as to the lawfulnoHS of lahaartag 
to overthrow it, AOtd^ long eonthme to pull together. 

If once they part ooiopaity, it seems impossible that the 
Bake of Baooua should renmin in power unless lie is pro- 

S red to dispense with the form of Parliamentary support. 
w desertion pf the tiight can only bo ronderod harmless 
the adhesion of the Ijoft Cenitje, and the adhesion of the 
lieft Centro 'Crmst bo purohasod by concisisioiis a*hich the 
Buko of Bhoome thinks fatal to tlio cause of moral order. 
The licft Centro are moderate enough in their idea of 
liberty, but the Duko of Brogue’s rending of the term is 
too restricted oven for tlio most Conservative members of 
the party. In this r«^poot, it is thought, the Buko DsciZES 
would be more manageable, and If he were at the head of 


.Bttkne Bnlf tr Ui MWittiiitoiw iiif itf-iSttmMitL 

im4dMi wHh the ' Tbte ib .mt 

refrained from an haye 

, poiM by toore plmMibla , 

•oditioai Ite i0^ys been iiw^ hi sbete>tor» nhhoegb ito 
lajogoaffo bee ftoqneotllj varied, 
its oesmtion is that it hfn lost ilto44v<tttoga of « 
wbioh vee ndmittod by tbf beet .pif ile to. >ii 

genuine. The echiani between .bcfBc ef .’ipie l4bew 
party and the Irish Jbisretokj eaii SQfMijyly te n^^^ ilgir 
Conservativee,-thoagh,it injwveetofilie {UUiitlto 
Ab long as the Protostaht J^i^ahmisiit mm 
the Catholic prieethood oonl^ altitep on,b 

allittnoe. Bntlbr the ^ aKa 

and for the tinudity of ihe^i^vew^mut^a JH^ 

Church prppesty might have been etet^fsed to anch 
a manner to neutralilie pr £miieb 00^ 

iwtical disldvalty; but jperba^ it was on^ ty |f0V^n«» 
tiotiary methods that an intrinsically just aneeeuto opnUt 
bo aecompKshod. Tiio Irish Soman Catbolto.pordaM 
bably ho^ that they would nlttinately esoape the 
conditions of their temporaiy and nucongonial allianoe with 


fho L;ft theKnglu.hNoi.oo^um»tB, 

libortor, bnt fchoPuko of BaoaMB’H reSdlng of the term i. »® henofit from the rereauee of the E«teWwl«»TOt, 
too restrioted oven for the most Conservative metoben) of that they were ta^e* at their word. Their 

the party. In this rosnoet, it is thonght, the Duke Dbcsibb JJ'Mentmg ooiif^crates are u obstinate M tt^mselves. and 
would be moro manageable, and If he were at the bond of C'^urchmon, unless they nro alao-stat^a, can aoairce)v be 
affairs, there might be no longer eiiytbing to prevent the to return to the Boman Cathoho hwo^by endow- 

bulk of the Lcift Centre from ^ving a hearty* support to the for spohntion. Mr. Q^dstowe understood k^Uer ih^ 

Government. The real weakrtoss of huoIi a ooalitlon wonld majority either of ks .party or ^ oppowato the 
not lie on the side of the F^ft Centre. Provided expediency ot applying to Umvarmties, of not to Ohurohes, 


bulk of the Lcift Centre from giving a hearty* support to the 
Government. The real weakntoss of such a coalition would 
not He on the side of the Loft Centre. Provided 
that they obtain the gnavatitoes they roouire, ihoy wouM 
ptobably lie as well satisfied with Maranal MACmAHcm's 
^verument as with any Govnmmont which Frudioe is 
likely for the present to have. The doubt is, whether the 
Dbko DEoazrb would l)o able to carry witli him the Right 
CUfitrc. It is not at all an easy tbtn^ to detormiae what 
the politics of this section reatly are. Tf they are willing 
to accept a Conservative Itopubltc, thero is no great dil- 
itenoe between them and . the Iioffc Crntiw. But if they 
sriU oberish a sneaking kin^rlness tor CenstittitioDal Mon- 
avohy, it is sure to Ehotv itself, and ' nothing conld be 
so fhtol to the Left Centre as an alHance with a party 
re{)orted to have Orleanist leamngs. It is quite /possible, 
tooretore, that among the saorifioes which the Left Centre 
would have to demand from the Duke Begakbs would 
have to be included tlio sacrifice of his party. It remainH 
to be seen whether the Buko will show himself so good 
a general as to bo worth bidding for even without his 
army. 


. DIFFICULTIES OF THE l.TBERAL PARTY. 

T he intelloctnal pleastiro of reading suooe^ve political 
articles in the Quarterly Review is not enhanced by aqy 
cheerfulness iu their tone. The writer may jporhaps have 
ytojMsd to a temptation whiob often prevaila with essayists. 


the system of conouixent endowment which was donouuced 
I by popular ckmour. His Bill of Wt year, amor^ many 
other had the fatal fault df oonffioting with opposite 

prejudices. If a Catholic University had Doen endowed 
uom the funds which tho at present awaiting disposal, 
•tliere would have been litUc danger from duti^ignoB ^between 
Mr. Burr atul Cardinal Culugk. 

The Irish difficulty, though it xai^ swpply noiateriids ihr 
I reorimination, would nffoot mth political porthUi equally if 
the extreme Ltbemls had not already begun to tHtoper with 
Home Rule. Mr. Cowbh is not likely to stolid alone in 
the profrssiou of Federalism, which 4mma in ^Bnglatid so in 
8pam to bi> cosuaily ossociatod with subverrive opinions. 
^When tlio Church has been diseetakaiohoiL Khe Mmm 


itn suin 
seetauio] 


ihed, (tihe Hoaoe 


00 with siovelists, of comiveUing othors to share the uu^ 
osotoess whidli";xli|iqi\ieto tiirosolf. Moro sanguine minds 
may dilaio on the alkgod aigusof €klteervati\'e reaction. 
The QtiartcHy Reviewer prefers to dwell on difficultieo be- 
•otti^ the present Mitdsiers which wonld be iiot loss 
fonnidable to toedr suoi^eesors. grootor pewt Of his 
latest fmhlioetiou ift rievotod to the petoful aulyset^ Xriah 
difMiiffectiaii. It is true that the Borne Rule agitators have 
the Fmuaus at their book, and thot the jSri^ will probaUjT 
join the movement if it provc^ to bo nnlvorsetty popnlai'. It 
is natural th^ an unfriendly critio should taunt Mr. Oui>« 
ssroKvi with the fidhire or imperfeot suooess (sf Irish 
legislation. It Was uufortumte tl^ laige * dteoqsoioiiia 
should have iitonedUitely followed an almHive ffisfarition, jwhI 
the Minister sometimes displayed a waut of judf^ent m 
suggesting a relation of cause aud.effe^ between the 
Feman oonsphuoy and his own moaturos ; but ii is not 
desirable to adm the statogiente, of uuMaercte demo, 
cogues that theChuroh BiU and the tteil JBffl wevsreutoiied 
tern Sngland by four. One ^ the two meitoutee was 
; tedthel^heiNdpartv 


of Ix>rdB abolished, and the land wboHy te .parriid^ 
confiscated, the time may perhaps have arrived for the ^ 
dismomburnieut of the ; and Mr. Cowen, who * 

professes himself a thoroughgoing adherent of Mr. Guu- 
8TONR, announces his purpose of not shrinking from tho 
extromest consequeneee of frith in numarical mqferibiesv 
ThovpreUminary question of the deanaroation of the district 
w*hich is to govern itself by oouutiUg heads may be left fm* 
frikUiei* coneideration, The whole of IrolfHidwontd ptohably 
vote for sopaiation by a largo xfu^arity, wUfetfre 
of Ulstioir wpuld be nearly. eqnaUy divWd i anQ ihe Pro. 
teeHants ahd the Oatboli^<>f tbn higher > 

ahnest unanimous in their deeire to matototo jtbAte|to tfi 
the ISnifiire. R ^a ponnlar vote were <ifdlDn in ihe 4BtoNrid 
Kingdom the F^dexaUte would, 

UoirsK^s deiefamtion my perhupB be hy the.-frot 

thbt ike Irieb vototo are mmtoua to .BOteMirim 'Skm 
Imiteieto ’iidver^^ of union are 
m i^ English juried 

I BteB and dthor doixmgoguos hav« adfrfrad dAlin te^torihe 
the aoee|itaade of tho doctrine Bfrauii Hdut ntkniMteBoh 
a condition of their uunpcirta Tjm Mhwfrtt diuMtokflfrev 

r® cnw»iMV sr Sti jw 

Uva % <1 01to«4, . 

«il^oii ifind 


the SfMX^ oircqmriw^ 


d oompiAlod and tKe liftfll^ 


Hr. C^AtwuLanv^a^ * 
rejiouBciii|( 'ihte. party- 
astpMt, the votes 43f 
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Jte ^^»^li»^ Ifai 

0t It* Cft fe 1Hl« i)nN*toiu^ 

dtf liOBfoneiiA. I* ikUilicm to tho motjlinit 
iil^4#w lo opMb.ooUi^ m eoimtitv^iit 

beogmW mote and moto 
dMttiii*! i* a(*itt| proteVk of ib« 

GfMMM* Wlhtf Mr^ SUNdrti^ wiuito% attadas the 
lEmee ct Iiorde aedvmoo^eee that tl^a LlhoM tweeds 
ehtttfa^ ito own eahe) when Mr. GosoHitF andde^jr 
tlrtNwiniia all hcUhie of oorpori*^ landed pioperty with 
lx*aqpqlpd^l7l^a^^ Wd wW Mr. OLaosxoaa oxteza^ 
mea anai^wim aaffragse. thoae who have ony- 

thh^lo laae iii*D*dk dohi* wither the Ooveonmei* may 
not jariiioi|^leaof Mr. OiumsaLitKy 

whadi iraeod ire aoireely Oj^niona 

of Mr. Biiovr. 

The Madam egaiimt daitaaoenitlo tAfaerahsm ia not iu a 
patty aenae OonaenFotive. In the days of liord MaiiBouioiE 
eeasy labcml who felt mtAiwl to ohango bra poKtical ecdonr 
was ai atrongty attracted to the loader of the Opposition as 
he might perhi^ be replied from the chiofii of hia own 
Aooording to miveraal and wcll-fouudocl belief, Sir 
BoaSdkt FBKk^ whMver might be bis political abortoominga, 
was the aUeat man of bnaui^ in Iho oouBtry. No similar 
con&lmoe is reposed isi the brilliant taotusian who will be 
raised, if at aU| to power, not by his own monte, but by the 
blunders of tbe present Ministers. As Mr. Guani Du nr 
aaid the other day, the Opposition is singularly deficient in 
competent candimtea for high office in the House of 
Commona. Sir Stafford Nokthcots wcmld be a respect, 
abb Chaikiodllor of the Bxcheqiier, and Mr. Hauot hoa 
administered the Home Ofike w*ith eredit; Lord Dkkbt, 
and, if he would acoqpt offioe. Lord SAi4i«m;Rr, would add 
atrength to GoTemment ; but by gaaeral consent Mr. 
DiSAABiii is regarded us tbe representative of the Op^ioaK 
tfon; mud bh aeoasaieii to power would not reassure timid 
politieiana. Mr. GitADSTONa may perhaps lie thought more 
dangoixMia timn hia rival ; but m administrative knowledge 
and in finatieial skill he is greatly superior to Mr. Disbabu. 
It is not too much to say that a prudent, able, and trust- 
worthy statosman in the House of Commons, as brillieint as 
either of iho two rival leadM* ^ judioious as Psb£, 
might sacurd to either pa^ at tlio present moment 
the sapport of a vast nugority of the oonstituoneies 
as they eristed before the last Reform Bill. There 
remains the nnasrtainty as to the power and dis* 
positioii of the new voters, who had no tune or oppov. 
tunity to organise theur forces at tbe last general election. 
The mnws m whioh th^ wilt ts^ the strongest interest 
are sdN^ tisoae which are selected by the Quarter^ 
jEfovfowoa. Imeemduaidii of religious instmeifou fycm schow 
priimt*iity iAteffesta the Dtaaontars, who airo stronger 
aiwmn ** anmll tradestaeu then in the working olasM. 
The Smdnmrie agitators will mepo prehaUy oonoentante 
tbrir^slforii wf dhoMMiim ctf heuseliold stmtooge and the 
sefiiWbntitm pf mifte^ eptd^ if Mr. G^ADSTOHa deoKnes 
to giUtity wjaly te' Gim presenh Parliament^ 

tbqr ans aMaiml of hm^ftfoivW sopport» 'It after gO* 
on Wa acieiifomh m aaaaal^oversi^t that the reapli of 
the at styi a h maf depend. At -a time when the 
whelk ^inhet Imety htfhved iwthe doctriiid of porpetoel. 
vMiliM whisft fo new % Ur. SvaiigvBl*, 

ilSiiiemdjfoiAMi^^ thwaWsdsataf ill 

poss^ fter e* oasdestty mi ifhe.hed attikoked 
a bo^ a&irlkitriblt swarm of 

■ 



Atm Tmde Vnbna at ShdB^ be hMUM 
wprmA ie the WDporitton thst ... 

ianmla of amle ad»w liring tw mrsimA mbeud^ U tfo 
the.encl|itive of kijpslation. tW*n 

tome diffomimm of ofdmoA aa m tlm 
the common otyeotj b^i therobordiaidsohef therighfoam 
interests of othw cthssea to the advantlige WUrkr^ wit 
ttttanimonsly approved. After a wority Md hteloeas* 
preamble about the necessity of d^ng irab SiftsiggloS b* 
tween capital and Uhonr on statesmanlike pripoPcs, ai|d 
abont a kw of taxation ** tint shall aconre to sll classes 
perfoai law of liberty in their indnstrial operations.'* tb| 
driegatos resolved adthout a dissentimg voteo that the Im-f 
peri^ TQVCtmos ought to be raised hy direct levy ou tho 
a|lnl^Jl value of raised property. As the insiki^rs of 
Trodo Unions never conosal vheir opim<m that tbriV eors^ 
stituents ou^t to possess predomitxant political powe^ 
their demand for entire and porpq,tual iiumuUity ftvm aft 
oonmbution to puhito burdens involvtA a roversftl of the old«^ 
fashioned doctrine that taxation and representation oughi 
to go together. Skilled workman, in dafianoe 6f law, already 
enjoy exemption from the dinsbt taxes which are impoM 
on inoomos not larger than their own ; Wt the inequality 
might at the cost of the wealthier classes 1)0 removed by an 
alteration of the limit at which liability to the Income-tax 
now commoDCos. If the unauimovs resolution of the 
Trades Congress were adopted by Parliament, every smalji 
aniiiutani would (>ay an additional tax for the rol^f of 
workmen who are at presont eompelkd to pay artifioiid 
pneos for their beer, thoir gin, and their tobacco. A pt'uny 
saved would on the newfiangied system no Ibnger lie equA 
to a penny got. For the moment the meeting forgot the 
theory to which oil its leaders, and probably all its meulbert* 
are pled^^ that tho land of the cc»uuiry ought to bo 
divided into Utile freeholds. Afr. Attcii’fl cuonts would, as 
the future holders of realised property) roquir^ to pty 
towards Imperial taxation a pari of the contribution wliieh 
is now exacted from the artisans. The joalcmsy aticl hatred 
which demagogues cultivate against capitalists was also for 
tho moment suspended. If ths fiscal doeiriuss of the 
Congress prevail, tlie tyrannical smplnyer will share with 
his virtuous workmen on tiro exemptam from toxstion on 
the profits of his business. It is true tlmt overKights of 
this kind would be readily corrected m a Trade Onion 
Parbaincnt; but the uudisguiiicd sulfisbnoss of ihepropisal 
is typical and instructive. 

While the liwnsfer of burdens from ihcmsolrow to their 
neighbours wns approved liy the dolo^ittn without disoiw- ‘ 
Sion, a roBolntion against overtime, which suits some olttsses 
of wovkinen while it m obnoxious to eiheiv, was only adopted 
after debate. Tho several supportcivi of schemes fur re- 
dueing tho hours of labour arc psrfecily consistent in 
ok^ociing to overtime ; but in many casi^ the agitation for 
reduced hours has * really bc^ti mtdor taken i^uor for the 
purpose of raising wages than thnmgh a di^ro of addi- 
tional leisure. Some workmen prefer long hours to short ; 
bat if tho day’s work is conventionally limitod to nine 
hours, they ckim a higher rote of payment for any 
and cxpsnence shows that employors are often willing io 
submit to thosU demands. One of tho spsahers amsetiod 
that, although during the nine-hours’ nuftrement there had 
been a demand for a diminuKou of overtime, the practice 
.had not skeo decreased in the smallest degree. Th<> mover 
of the resolution stated that at MaiKmcstoi* *’soxne^ai' 
employers worked their men night and day, while 
^ a kxge number of other men wefo waUung the streets ont 
“ of ^ork.” tf tho onostion had l>een whether the ooiph^ars 
OF the workmen onglit to have been profem^d, the Con- 
gross would not have hesitated to deendo in bvour of kkiur 
pgai&it eapiiaJ ; but men who work overtime 
I^Woric of tbeiv own accord ; and ihe^ may be dispoHod to 
jsseni and rosigt a demand tha/t they shall sttct>dcc a 

B Fdon of their earnings for the benem of the surplus 
murers who wfijy be wslkiim the stroeis without woik. It 
fay ifie admjiwfon of Ibe oppononts of overtime that 


effiiMl 
to 


^ve hitherto alwayi^ Onded in disaster; and it 
Mred thM <to derisl^of the auvority at 
hq eqoalljr inel^criTiA Tto opponents or tbe 
profKisd tb$£ overtimo sliould to 
of feel ncoessity; and that aneh payment 
to dMUf^dqd hs wooM bo a recompense for 
" toiM m totor #Wto, oVert^ i$ to fce allowed 

imdthofo who work beyond 
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UM TQgalw hoars will ooatinoe to obtain the best ncioe for 
their additional labour. A resolntion against ptecework 
was defeated, amongst other leasoxia, becanse it appeal* 
at Sheffiold piecework is unirersal. If it eonui be a 
moment assnmed that tbo interests either of emplojers or 
•f tbo general community of onstomers wore entitied to 
eonsideration, it would be obvions that piecework ought as 
ihros possible to bo onoouraged. Mr. Bbassbt has shown 
that the proportional as well as the eotnai amount of work 
done has declined in consequence of the redaction of the 
hours of labour, and in hts judgment tho only security 
against tho further progresa of ineffloionoy mnat be found 
m payment depending on reaults. It fortunately happens 
that tho view taken of their own interest by some classes of 
workmen is not uniformly antagonistic to tho creneral 
welfare, ® 

The _ incidental controversy with Mr. Fawcrtt on the 
liunitation of the hours of labour of women was not credit- 
able to the generosity of the delegates, and they will scarcely 
have teen satisfied by Mr. Fawcett’s plain and manly ox- 
planation. He was accused of opposing provisions for tho 
protection of children which he had approved without 
qualification, and it is unJucky that Mr. Mlndella, on whoso 
Bill the discuHsioii arose, should not have taken occasion to 
eorrect the inisapprohonsion of tho Cfingress. It is not 
surprising that artisans should object to tlio competition of 
women, os American workmen resent tho intrusion of 
Ciiiiiese cheap labour. Somo of them probably persuade 
thomselvos that, by imposing a restriction on tho hours 
of female labour, they ore serving tho best interests 
of women ; but Mr. Fawcett not unreasonably oon- 
tieuds that those who ore most immediately con- 
cerned in the qnoation should bo allowed to decide for 
thomholves. A limitation of the hours of labour compul- 
■orily applied to women would exclude them altogether from 
some profitable kinds of employment ; 'and, whatever ma^ 

Iw the motives of the workmen who demand this restric- 
tion, it is obvious that they might be largely benefited by 
the supnrossion of cheap competition. As in other ques- 
tions or the same kind, it would be useless to raise tho 
question whether consumers have not the right to obtain 
eommoditioi on tho cheapest terms. Tho Trade Unions 
and the philanthropists have practically oHtablished the 
nrinctple that hats are mode for the benefit not of wearers 
out of hatters, and that houses are built for tho purpose of 
providing wages to masons and carpenters. The employment 
of women in certain handicrafts facilitates and cheapens pro- 
duction, but it tends to diminish tho demand for tne labour 
of men ; yot perhaps Mr. Fawcett is justified in suggesting 

women also have some claim to be so far considered 
in legislation as to bo lot alone. The Congress of course 
resolved that workmen should have a voice in tho limita- 
tion of the numljor of apprentices. It would be intoler- 
able that the intoi'ests of the male adult artisan should in 
any case be sacrificed for the benefit either of tho employer 
or of the father of a family who maj^ wish to provide for 
Kia children, If this and similar restrictions make any^ 
kind of nroduot dearer, so much the worse for tho con- 
sumer, who may perhaps, in accordance with tho perfect 
kw of liberty, oe exclusively taxed in relief of the supromo 
working class for the value of realized property. 

Aiiot hor emiuont person was more fortunate than Mr. 
FawOeti in obtaining the unqualified approval of the 
assembled delegates. Mr. Goldwin Smith had little to 
^ say on tho special objects of the Congress ; but the delegates 
* relieved their attention to the details of business 
^ listening to eloquent denunciations of the Established 
Cmnrch, tho aristoowy, and the social system of England. 

Mr. OoLDWiM Smith may boast that i^ne of bis numerona 
antipthies have been in the smallest degree mitimted by 
an abiicnee of several years from the oonntiy wmob con- 
tains tlie objects of his abhorrence. At Sheffield he ex- 
pressed in equally hitter langui^ his detestation of Uie 
social system of England and of the BstaUiahed’Olniroh ; 
but it may be collected from a later imeech at Manobester 
that for the moment the Church is bis &vourite oUeot of 
aversion. It is soaimly worthy of Mr. Qoldwqi Smith’s 
inldlcctual power to indulge in monatroua exaggeration 
that the Ghuroh ** is now changing ^e nationaf religion 
^ from Protestant to Boman ^tholic.'* In his s^ch 
at Sheffield Hr. OoLOwm SMitK had nothing to tell 
the? artisans about emigration to Canada, exceptthat in his 
ei inioii they would for the . most part gain little by the 
ooa^o. Even on tho econoxuioal eitnemencw of emigia- 
ttkida by the agricultural labomror he oeoUned to express a 
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decided opinion; bat he apstersted agidft 
statement that either in Oanade or in ihe U2qte)| 
labourer would not be exOtoyed fay the offianriVt pmmo^ 

3 uiro or person, or social snperior. It was pe^Mme not 
r. OoLDwiN Smith's object , to excite animosny between 
difieront classes in England; but his speech could Wyo 
no other effect. The extreme bitterness of his own 
feelings is certainly not to be explained by peno^ 
causes; for an acoomidished and refined sebob^ .pf 
g^t and acknowledged ability must always 
opTOitnnity of choosing his own society, and of ^omuhg 
unbiassed opinions on social and poUtioal questions. Tbo 
result has Imn on imj^ient diagost qpth &glish institd* 
tions, against which it would bo useless to simple or !to 
protest. It is difficult to understand what g[ood purpose 
can bo served by appealing to preiudioes mioh artisans 
are sufficiently willing to cultivate. Mr. GoLDwm SmiTB bee 
not found that social eq^lity invariably promotes just and 
benevolent feelings. He prefers Canada to tbo States as a 
place of residence, because he has found that the Amoricans 
hate England as bitterly as Trade Unionists ought to hate 
squires, tarmers, and eveiy branch of the aristocracy ; and he 
is one of those who “ still love tho old country, and cannot 
“boar to be amoM people who are always breathing 
** hatred of it.” Englishmen even of tho unprivileged 
and odious upjicr classes are not in the liabit of cherish- 
ing, oven on provocation, national hatreds. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Goldwin Smith's statement is more 
accurate than the ordinary cant about American brethren ; 
and perhaps it may be suggested that faultless institu- 
tions produce but an anomalous result in causeless spite 
and malignity. 


COMPULSION AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 

T he Manchester Conservatives may claim the credit 
of havii^ discovered a now application of “llulo 
Britannia.” The slavery to which Britons so often doclnro 
that they will never submit must in future be t^n to in- 
elude attendance at school. The charter of tho land, as origi- 
nally rendered W tbo gpiardian angels on duty, secures 
every free-bom Englishman against being taught to read 
and write against his will. It is a curious speculation how 
far tho more influential members of the party will see 
cause to adopt the reading of the melody which encouraged 
the rank and file to shout down Mr. Dixon on Wednesdav. 
We are unwilling to believe that the genuine zeal for elemen- 
tary education which once existed among Conservativoa can 
have boon so overlaid by Denominational partisanship 
M to lead them to rosist the application of compulsion for 
its own sake. It must bo a^ittod, however, that Mr. 
Dixom is partly to blame for the dislike which the Bill bo is 
to introdooe next 8eesioa enoounters in many qnartera. 
Universal oonrenlsion and universal School Boazds have 
boon assooiatoa on former occasionB with the repeal «f the 
aSth Clanse and with the estaUiabment of fiee aohoola. 
Whatever elae may he doubtful in the educational fbtitt* of 
the country, it ia abundantly clear that a propoaal to make 
u indigent parent aend bis child to a achool he dialikea 
inatead of to one he likea, beoauae the latter je invi^ated 
irith a apeoifio religiona character, haa not the leraoteat 
chance of being adoptfid Ire the maaBt Pwrliamttrt <» by 
TOT Parliomant which ia hkel^ to auooeed the preaent. it 
ia hardly leaa certain that, in Ue present diapoaitiaa ef the 
ratepay^ free achoola ore regarded by the minority of 
the oonatitnenoiea as a mere ooatly oiotohet Polj^TOS 
who have ehoaen to mix np theae fiutoiea with •uggeafekma 
of Motioal moment mnat not wonder jf a nayfiilina 
ie abw to disconnect the tw^. > 

Mr. Bocoir’s aneach on Wed&eday> was addantta and 
reasoni^le, p^y perhaps beoauae he ' was cMked. 
from the dimonltr of gettiiyf a heorbig, to ontit the 
flveaiet* of what he meant to t$j, Whelhdr hia 
BiU will oiaplay’ the aoiae qoolitiaB is not o^ttUfaL If 
tl» Daily Nvm ia in thd oonnai^ of ito anihdni, it 
wfll /embody % provirfan which wiB eottfialf destroy 
TOj ohanee of anooefi ifhloih it mjg^ ottMaradet wd. The 
DaHy Mom oohftaaw eiiiiiid^ that it 

pots the Pen omin ut km al queatiwi M ^itbove the 
eduoattonol queettpu. evntjelm in"^adeotihtiT 

to.aohodl is not in its oednion on <mm 
the into irhibb the ehBdite 
Denomiaoitonai; Ih It 
by itself eadny the ochaodti irtideH 
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aqlMwl, k to toito» tawto. 
<*W‘lr M&Mrto Ato BattriHf on toto w w rtto ni ton to d» 
«!!£'' ff«* to* to nk tor nnvitMl wnpabiMk 
iOAB n wtoottrin %to«A k Ml *p to vmf iMrito 
kb to* «q^w of to* t*to|N9*n, witoont to 

tooiptolsin irbctoar torn to* mij ohOdrea to go to it, «• 
’toi^JR^ * lOBg ttoi*> In point of ftnto io i nl nnpomhcito 
■innLptottm*! would b* won* thn th« repeni of we S 5 to 
Cimto. xb* tottor obang* would onlj involve to* psro* 
virion df itnneoonnn tomiolB in pdaow where there were 
tod^ghOt ohOdton to)m lent to them. The former wonld 
tovim toe provkton of naneoesetoy aohoole, even to 
yrhhto whera ever y pemit we* willing to send hie ohiU 
dien to to* existing aohool end able to pay the toe* on 
toeir behalf. ItiBea^tofSnreoaattheproapebteof nnivemal 
oompalirion under snob a law as thli enppoeing that by 
same mtosde snob a law eonld be paem. Take 
olM of a perish in which there is aooommodatkni 
in a yohmtanr school for eveir olnld* within the ages to 
whioli the Education Ajot applies. The ratepaprs woold 
probdbtr tesent being cotnpeilM to elect a School Board; but 
in aodition to this, the School Board when elected was 
peremptorily ordered to build a achool for which there was 
no demand wlAtover, or to sabmit to hare it bailt by the 
Education Denartm^ at the expense of the parish, the 
command would be met by a flat refusal which would be 
justified and reproduced over hatf the country. It would be 
much more straightforward if those who advocate this 
xneasqj^ would a^nowledge that they are compiled by 
higber oonsiderations to abandon the cause of elemen- 
tary education. A man who says, I am a Dissenter, 
or a Secularist, before everything, and nnless I can 
have dementaxy education oast in the precise mould 
I wish, I had rather there should be no elementary 
education at all, is perfectly consistent. His line is in eflTeot 
identical with that of the extreme Denominationaliat. The 
one refuses elemonUry education altogether if it is asso- 
ciated with religious instruction ; tlM other refoses ele- 
mentary ednoation alto^ther unless it is assodatod with 
religious instruction. But the man who says, 1 want 
element^ education above eveiything, and then refuses to 
accept it except upon impossible oonditions, is not con- 
ustent. It is open to him to say that it is better to have 
children left in total ignorance than educated in schools 
where the schoolmaster is not forbidden to teach religion ; 
but in tha^ COSO, if* there is any meaning in words, ho 
ought to coase to proclaim his sw for education or to call 
the organisation by which he tries to cany out his thooiy 
an Education League. 

Fpr anything that appears to the contrary in his own 
speech, Mr. Dixon stops a long way short of this imprac- 
ticable extreme. But even in Ihe combination of universal 
Sohed Boards with universal compulsion there arc senuas 
dangers to be apprehended. It is important to remember 
iha^as the law at present stands, eveiy district that wishef 
for a School Board con haveone. In any borough the Town 
ponnoil may apply for a School Board ; in any parish 
not compriim within a borough a majority of the 
rat^yers can app^ for one, and in this rose the 
voting is by ballot. When the DaOy New$ in the article 
fdready motod speaiqi of the Education Act aa only allow- 
ing a School Beard to bd brought in to supply deficiencies 
whm the supppriera of the old scbools have failed to do 
sol it either misunderstands or misrepresents the statute 
* with wfaidi it finds fimlt It is not true that the Edueation 
Act mdy aBows a Sdhoel Board to be brought in to supply 
deficiencies. It oompds a l^hool Board to be brought in 
to supply defieiendes, but ^ allcws a School Boaid to be 
brought m wherever thdra^yers wish f^ If there- 
fore School Boards were to to made universal as the 
instrument hy which to iwplj compulsion, we should 
to ^entrusting a most delicate opecatkm to bodies to the 
emalkm of wbicb theratciMijm nave 
isivea hostile. We may be sure th^ if tibe Education 
Xieagne had thought it jMsible to induce the ratspswers 
fitoiughout Ito country fo 11 ^ School Bcosdevifbm 
4to|r were not obliged to 4e no, ^bef would not bare siOoimd 
tine cbose in the Act to rofiialii. so in<qperatsve as it h|s)| 
mmUdued in furut district %wli^^ 
«(te«|daDoeidiolio<dis<^^ C^ite 


tnim te t s aa n tfog, themfoit^ not on^ thrir ^ 

their srritatipni tbfo emesitbn vm have evety pcssllft 

Tto surgnuiiw kem 
wul to put into the l^ds of an unwSihig patient^ and h* 
wiU ba told to operate upon himsdf. llo doubt eumh 
maohiiiery wiU be provided by which the Indfo wHl be 
taken from him if he obstinately refoees to mehe use of ih 
But a process of this kind must involve considerable deleK 
and may end by malring oompulriou so unpopuhir that It 
will be allowed to become a dead letter. This is What is te 
be feared from Mr. DiiON*a Bill, The cause of univeiwd 
compulaion has no more dangerons foot Iton some of these 
who are loudest in professing thomeelves its friends. 


KRPOnTr.RS AND WEDDINGS. 


T here is a form of misery with which most of us have te 
make aoquuntance at least once in our Uvos. Mankind hss 
•mod to surround the marriage ceremony with obsorvoncos of a 


dlitieaBing, not to say ridiculous, nature. It is genorally assuiuedi 
wo need not ask with what aoouracy, that a marriage U in itself a 
cause for congratulation to the persons moat immediately into- 
rested; and therefore it is inferred that tlioy should suffer cheerfully 
the small deduction flrom their satisfaction which is involved in 
making themselvee a show to their acquaintances and to the pubUe 
genenuly. As the world beoomca more civilized there is a 
tendency to diminish the quantity of ooromoulal observed ; the 
couple are allowed to seek rsfhgo in flight, instead of bsing ex- 
pos^ to the coarse convivihlity customa^y in former tuuSs; 
speech-making is rapidly droppi^ out of fashion ; and it may bo 
hopod that in time two human bpinfft, performing the most 
solemn act of their lives, will be allowed to get through the buii- 
ness quietly and seriously, without being exposed to the mipertincai 
intrusions of iho ouiside world. The world, however, is tiot dis- 
posed to give up its rights without a struggle. It U curious te 
remark how, even in Ijondon, the genernl public insists Upon 
associadng itself with what surely ought to he a private ceremony. 
Q[be sight of a coachman with a white fhvour is sufficient to send 
a visible thrill of sensation through the population of a whole 
street. The doors of the church are thronged with a crowd ae 
excited as thougli, instead of being absolute strangers, they were 
the attached tenantry of a feudal noble. Little knots of ontliiisiasti 
gather outside the houso of tho bride, and waU'h for houm on the 
chance of a distant vision of a wreath of orange flowers or of the 
white waistcoat of a sheepish young ^tlenian. The philosopher 
would be interested by a clear analysis of tho state of mind of 
these unbidden gu<*sts. Are the poor ragged Hgaros which gate 
through the doors of the social paradise actuated by comniiinist 
sentiments P Are they jealous of splendours winch they can never 
obtain, and roj>ining at the armiigemeiits which limit them to beer 
lu placo of champ^o P Ur do they feel Uiat for the moment aJl 
ranas are levelled, and rejoice in the consciousru^Hs that after all 
tbcir social supenors are made of flesh and blood, and simre the 
c<iniiuori nosHions of humanity P Or, as is perhaps more probable, 
IS tho orUumry umolion nothing but an mirofiecting delight In the 
snocUicle of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, and visionary 
glimpses of sumptuous living P In spite of the democratic jealousy 
of which we hoar so much, there is certainly a great capacity in 
ordinary human beings of taking a pleasure, winch we may call 
unselfish if we approve, or fluukeywh if we disapprove, in any 
display of luxury, w'hether they liave or Uiv\e not any {Hirsonsi 
association with it. 

The emotion, whatever its nature, rises in proportiem to the elevsr 
tion of its object. Thanks to the inestimaiile olcvsings of a cheap 
press, we can all put oujrsolves in the position of the huitihle crowd 
at the church door. For the small sum of a penny we can become 
fovoured guests in imagination. When Mr. (tlatist^iuc says a 
few words in the privacy of his family upon such an occasion, they 
are immediately proclaimed to a listening worhJ. A royal mafniige 
neemarily invites the pretamce of a still larger public. A nurnbur 
of edmMited and intelUgont gentlemen are engaged in satisfying the 
curiosity of their countrymen as to tho minutest details oi tha 
proceedings at Hi. I’etersburg. They have our most sincere sym- 
pathy, or rather, they would haie it if we did not know now 
thoroughly the art has been reduced to a sjst4JiiTi. They an*, iii 
simply filling up common forms, or playing a simple variation upon 
a perfectly familiar tune. They know when to introduce a propor 
little gush of sentiment, and Low to contrast it by a KtUc timely 
facetiousness; they can fill up blank space# by dnxUtroixB ailuaions 
to the Crimean war or to Peter the Crciit, by excursions into 
Russian history, profound onorigh to give their i^^adi^rs a 
feeling of Udng well-read persons, without exacting too much trom 
tbeir^wers of attention. Then there are graphic descriptions of 
St. Peteisburg, and general remarks upon the prcigross of inter- 
national sympathy, and allusions to the abolition oi serfdom, and 
brief sunuiiBnes of the rites and dogmas of the Oburch. 

Whatever inlewtices may intervene between the glowing details of 
gorgeous ceremonials may be easily filled up by surb matoiiiiis. 
wkmh in a losctiied hand require the least po^iubV ^x;>eoditMr« of 
kbotm to fit tW for pdUio consume Home happy nqmlitam 
will Into psfices a littL fiirth<T Umn otfu^rs, some wfifi 

to toltoktoto^lAM A# Htwtwiii And aih^rtk of a llitm* 
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•eparaOT ; but in one wev or other each man wiU 40 ** I (XHW 

Hoaea^lovobiierm;^ I - 

^ A luiitHn* ^ 

Wheth^ thi# br^ndb of lUefa^ be 4tpg4rtb^ 

some <mt for tho ofienaives Is lyit iMi ix^portaot To 

describe a royal marriogo is at lasst as good an t&vesti^iiit of 
buman energy m to mterriew .^ Uuit new l|on or to report 
eodlets intrioncles of a mooster triid. It is an lioii6stSv«y of 
making a living, tbougb wa may ibel a passing regnat laliaii'we 
•se talents deputed to tba purposo wbloa might w enpaUa of 
better things. 

In anoiW san/^e^ however, it sunpats a cunoua ^akl 
tioii. The oatreiae interest wtiU which wo ntuH pveaomo all 
these^ reports to b«> devoured — fop otherwise wo could nut suppose 
that intelligent odit4>rs would devote to them so larp a pai*t of 
their columns'-" is a fact worth notice. Popular orators generally 
nifer to the increased influence of the press as so much power 
thrown into the scale of democracy. They assume that when 
everybody is capable hf getting his opinions satpressed in type, 
that vague power known as puhlio opinion will oecomo oianipo- 
tent, and that it will loavt wadi* towards levobing all soirial and 
political diihirenoes. Now, whatever may be the uTiimate tenden- 
cies, it is plain enough that some of its immediate tend^tneies are 
exceedingly didejpent That ftirm of liepublioaniam, for example, of 
which Sir Obarbs Dilka is the most prominent advocate, does not 
seem likely to proiit by the change. The theory that we ought to 
out down the exjmsos of our Government to the lowest point 
conaistant with emcienoy does not oonespond to tbo sentimcDt 
. of the newsjicpsr^reading iHiblio. It gives them the liveliest 
! aatislactioi] to see the thing mme handsomely. They might gmmhle 
at taxes which should bri^ them no' return either in solid aervksea 
OE iu satWaotion to their iniagiaatlons ; but it ia plain that they 
considor that the mere visihia splandouv is worth a good deal in 
hard c^. They will poie over xUnstraled newspapers' aontaiaiaft 
pqi'traiU of. the happy pair, and piotarss of State oeramoaisds ana 
scenes in St FetaiaWg, and tritiing inciilaiits oennoeted in the 
ramolcst way with the central event. They wUl send out the 
ablest xeporters, and be exubtraatly gvateAil for every Uttle scrap of 
personal gossip. They will enjoy tlrt most flowe^ rhetoric that 
can bo packed into leading artid^ No dieviee of woid<^paixiting 
caa be unctuoue enough to ttum their stomaolM, and no expression 
of lympathy seem to them overstraiiiedtf In former times a 
poiigeous ceremonial might impress the immediate speetotors, but 
it would exert a vei^ small aim indirectinfluouoe over people at a 
^itauoe. The eflhot of a ohsnp press is to enable hundrodB of 
thousands of readers to roalkie the fact that they really get some- 
thing for their money, lloyol splendour, whicn was formerly at 
a diatanoe, can now be tamed on, like goa, la every private fundly. 

A prince, who waa a tiieru ubatraetido, now beeves a higbfy 
KWiicrete symbol. The little oneodotee widoh once poreolaied slowly 
tlurough varkme olmnnels are diflused instautmeonsly thro^h the 
whole maas of the nation. What was the gossip of a privileged 
class becomes the household talk of evoiybody with^a penny, te 
spare for a paper. 

The stern Republican mar course reply that loyalty of this 
hind is little better than tiunkeyism. Tiie stimulus ^>pli 0 d is 
merely on adaptation of the groat art of tulvertising. The differ- | 
once between a courtier and a valet was never so plainly marked 
as could have been wished $ and when a whole peopm is enabled to 
take a pl^e at tlia servants* table and to fall down in odoratian 
before idols of gold lace and mtllinofT, the tendency is to make a 
ulation of valets. There is undoubtedly so much force in this 


gpurte .epertiia ,birt a md 

two the -last tdicsc <»f 'the.iwpdrberir^^ 

ssia 4^ 

tha wnrib a t detstfe oTa few balla Iasi' tttU/Mfj 

nicrhed, it it ri twto wi ta fcmaih tted'ldaMtewaaa« 
l^cr 4>?tr tha issgiioation of mahkigad. A wsqr 
desceosion on thrir part goes an etmnnouslydaMg way, 
hcvaonly to show a jquality now and mm to a|f|m by-mciw 

legitimatis methods than a mere display of finely to tfee'liaiwii'eif 
umumetabla subjects. However jeiuoiis ncKmla mi^ be 
psviorily. m demoefatie agee, they ore still auwoet 
geatefiii 'te anybody who wiU give them the iMHiefl - pfr 
tali, for ixdieraig in an ideal nw. Loyalty, wM^ Of 
Bnunmegem or of the genuine IdimI, is by no wmam imA 
whatever changes may tell in a dMforei^ disertleni IMS hn- 
atruuicms for s t knnl at m g itaaeiivtty am mere nctenttltan ewgi 
It would be impertinent to inquire how fer they naswtwsn feiMd 
to accotmt lo any given caae; hut it would certidiik saem as 
though a word from a genuine ruler, who appreciated his advaa* 
tares, were still of more effieaoy than xuai^ votanei of riietoric 
of the Ihlke order. 


The stern Republican mav <ff course reply that loyalty of tb 
kind is little better than tiunkeyism. Tiie stimulus ^>phed 
merely on adaptation of the groat art of mlvertiBing. The diffe 




anything like unmixed sat 
nary mind takes ia tho pettiest details of costume and mHimers 
xniifes itself very unpleasantly with the re^ noble sentimwit of 
loyalty. H would be invidious and impossible to disti^uish aocir- 
lately how much of the writing about a royal ceremonial is simply 
vttlm, and bow much is intended to satisfy a pardonable and even 
dr£tdde cHiriorify. Undoubtedly the ovil spirit of anobbishness^is 
Wl yet exMOised ftom the population. Even Radical newspapers 
OowMonally supply columns oi hue writkiff about the marriagee of 
xieople who have no merit but rank <a we^, and Town Oounoils 
are srill capable of grovelling to the ve^ earUi beibre rich landlords 
who are ofno partioular value to manhmd at large. Possiblyatno 
^stant day. when we are all more or Ism Teawnohlo creataies, we 
may recomzo the nu^osty of simplloity oven in lii^ places, and be 
more amnons to hoar of tho moral woiw of ouV ruJoni than of the 
quality of tbmir olothea and the quantity of wine eonsumod on 
iwtxve oooasioiia. But for the proSent vw must bo oontoot to 
take the good and the ovil togetner*— as, indeed, good and ovil 
have a perpltoiug tendency to get thomsolvM mined dp ia moil 
hutnnn afthlrs. If monarony were an etlbfe inat&tutieii, Whniooet 
tends to strengtlien ita hold npon the peoj^ must be M Ihr oIk 
jectionnUie. But if , as most piKytfe supposo, it has still w good 
deal of vitahty in the most eivittoed eountziss, the ouestloa In- 
comes more compUeatod. Ton oaimot srtongthen tuo' gntuiao 
senriment without more or less enooufag^ag the modt fedlng 
wUeh wonhlns mere luxury for ita own sai^ and does not evdfi 
dsAU^ that it shall obey the tews of good tests. The p raotteii 
im ach ah m xemains in any <wse. H rSyal persenages ganm% 
Mmr how to take IhU adnuitage' of thair position, it would Ws 
dMbrtte to assign any Smite to the infitsanoe which they might 
sij|eg^ The mero e^ondour of a maniags ostemoatel ean e| 


nate methods than a mere display of finenr to 't]te'h«srti'ef 
ififsbla subjects. However jeiuous pecmle hufy lte 
ify. m demoefotie ages, they are still auwoet nmtes/c^t^y 


THE TKADE m FOtTL UTEILITCM. 

TpROM time to time tlio pediee reports bear witness the 
JU meritoriouB activi^ of the Bociefy Ibr the Bupprossion of 
Vice Ml unearthing and bringhig to puairiiment the seeret vkndora 
oi ohsoeae books and pietures. A whole fiuiiUy engaged in this 
abominahla trade has lately hsen tooted out one oy one, and' ibr a 
while at Jiaast a stop h«a bwm pud to their pesrilsiitial enteiprias. 
It would be a ^eat mietake, however, to suppose that the Bmrket 
fox iuul literature has boen olased, or that it is by any means een^ 
fined to the obscure wretches whom the Beciety we Imve naxasd Is 
chiefly en^ed in prosecuting. There is a weU-lmown story of 
Poe's in vmch a wily diplomatist, wiriiiuij^ to hide a letter, sticks it 
in a conspicuous position on his mantelpiece, where tiie police Of 
oiHirse never think of looking ibr it. The purveydm of printed 
uaatiuess have piwhs|)s taken a hint from this feble ; at any nets 
th^ appear to hrwe 'hitherto feund safety ia the impudfiut pub*' 
lioiiy with which they eaxisY on their lUvocious imiustiy. The 
misenhle vermin who hide in the hack sluma ore hunted 
down, while more audacious traflickers in fllth and iinmoislity 
apparently conunaud impunity by the very opeuneas and boldness 
of their transactions. Wo have now before us a stoxtiing. doou- 
ment bcfiring on this subiect. It is a Catalogue of Rm and 
Curious Books, many in une oouditioa, with a colleolian rriating 
to the Counties of Ac., which are at present on sale 

at a bookaeUer'a in one of the principal tiioioughfruree of 


ofinng 01 

Curious Books, many in line oouditioa, with a colleolian rriating 
to the Coiintioa of Ac., which are at present on sale 

at a boekaeUer'a in one of the principal tiioioughfrures of 
liondou. We forbecur to give the name and address j for, though 
we should liavo no hosihiiion in pUloryia^ the mas, we have 
no wish to advertise him. This Catmogue is freely oireulated by 
post, and the copy wliich has readied us came feom a country 
parsonage. It is one of the blessings of q flee country that there 
IS no security against the introduoiiun into an Englislfiman'B home 
of tlie rilest and most mischievous communications. The Fort 
Office is tho ready servant of infamous quack deotors, money- 
lenders, and of even worse knaves *, and inordinary householda, as 
a rule, printed circulars which oome by port are orpin to aXL the 
family. A catalogue of old books, appealing on the fees of it 
to (01 innocent literary or antiquarian taste, would bs partiouteriy 
liable to be loft unsuspectetd and unguarded on the libr^ table for 
future perusal at some leisure moment. 

On the front page of this Catalogue we find the name* of tevenj 
oollectioDs of early woodcuts of historicid and artislio interest, ai^ 
tho eye nmnkig casually over the other pages lights on Aseuam^s 
** Sohoolmaster,’* BicliersteUi on tho Fropbecies^ Bturt's Book of 
Common Ihraysr, and BtmiUir works, A more Cardfel exandnation, 
however, discloBes the real ohoraotsr of tlio tiude thus>adyertlBed« We 
flndahigbly auggeetWo ^^CoUeerion.ofCuriousFoems, relating to t)u» 
Female Bes^ Love, Marriage, fee./’ by Bedli^, Rochsatar^ Ethmga^ 
and othars of the same scnooli “ Adyenturea of Sigaor Ros^i 
his amorous intrigues, fee.” ; Amorous Adyeutures^ a curious ool» 
lection of some remarkable incidents which happened to persona 
of the first quality m France”; <^I4fe of a ggy 


ting to the 
Ethm^ 
or RosslUi 


of the first quality m France"; of Mrs.— a gsy 

tedy”; “ Btegohcooetk Intrigues wii^ the Fur Sex*'t “Fwtilnate 
Qhmitey > Maid ; being the onteitsining^memolr of the MassUtmees 
sir VU— ; whesete m displsyed the vsliouB vQb srtifieea 

emfltpy^ by Men of tutsigus^ m sed(icii» of young wprten,^ 
wdth ntey utiuce piildicsifcioiis ef a simtisr end. For snytidiig 
we kne\ to the contesry, meet of these bsobi. nn^ fehh 
appoint iwr putcbsesis^ but sEwe are cooserosd udth fe tiss 
mmeut trike, te wfiiefi im appsal is msde. If time, wtete sngp 
doubt on this point it would be xemowed by tiie cynioril fffixifnm 
of otifeur passages te tfee Outotogufe Boeesorioh Imammn it 
oifeved^ " with all tli»s iid|M USB e d JisssgW ; Buckteghpiih worloL 
wsih tim essMiibiist’’ Mmm m tsapliitgte 

deeteliMd at a waslt ^wliieb qftsnL trsnsgstmas 1irt< beunda rit 
deoensfe'^ oind> tv wvitiiitewfeteh the ootirtf was dMnteiWted by 
his flmsei beet iu sw 4htt< of ^‘ilsiriteii .sgaiMl 

Iftdiw’* thpt tki» witRfft 






tl» 9H» of Uio OMiil^^ 

Obtain AwidA ]to««Mk> JhVbffiaHkmB OiM liiM««Mk»i 
4rd^” dttho ii Hw i l i ii ii i i of uMpfc tho veoto rf «tk irprei^aHo a 
iMiaiaiiaawiaiwI. yilito Vhaa wf aia%*<apaiWtwHrqf a 
aaad aBtadaa taBnlt ta aniitra Lathi, flia wkmi piaeaa, wiiM 
mnalifr a ftdler muday oiar tlM ooU 
th^ any Mdar pvodastloa, wiHi iha aala ok* 
aMaoa.f#th»4la8htM Choite* of 

uraioiiK 4agidm -apo^ kotaapar, this aapari In lltanu)' otdara 
eoaid donMeai f loauae a eomr if afyiiaA to. 

fhia Oatafagaa ia, ao doaloti a parttealarly duandm and dia* 
fnathif fUaaMktt of thar almaiiialsila indie in tka flkb and 
IjiilMigaof lafelaia^ hat waare aonrtD my that we have lately ecane 
aeroaa eatalogaai chrealatid by omr boohae ilci a a e me oooopyteg 
affaraatly a nnaolaUe fMaitlo»«*^likh aie only a ahade laai 
imai ana iawaoent. It a knnoasihie to anaUbe the aalaeioua 
aaogMivaiiiaiof <^Carioi%’* ^^Fhoetia,*’ ^iliolioa,*' even if no^ 
tra^warehnowa ofthecovieerlaof tbewofhathaedaaaiiM. The 
eatait of the tmde and Ha profitahle oharaeUr may ha inihmd 
ftma thanianbar of l»ochaallmivho«n»enr to be eagayed in it, 
and the eonfldant aodnaity with whioh they puab tlwir detestable 
vaara. It is mahmidKi^io tefleot on the auiottnt of ootruplien 
ivhiafa k due dkdoaedi bat the amaaii^r thing is the openiaBa 
and kapuaHy with whioi the traifio is oanied on« It k the pecn- 
lUar mkohioir of #had booh dHKt, whan onee prmied, it k aearoely 
pcwdhk toaxadkateit Itk shoeSdnatotboidcof theMoiinidated 
lafiuie of goasartaona whkh k aloied up for sale hi the ahopa 
of a niimbar Of London beokaaUm^, hut what shall be said of 
those who sndanvoar to give new Hfs and ouarrsncy to tida 
pollution f Not long i^o an enterpming purveyor of thia 
lOksa reprintsd all the diearv nastinsss of Aphra Bshn, 
mere diit, without theiainlsst davonr of wHor fun. Another 
puUisher odem ^^Babekk, Faithfully ttaudated/' with the 
•explaiiatQiy oozniaeiit, ** When H is elated that thk ie a * kithfiil 
trandation,’ sdiahua will Jmow what k nisaiit.*' We shotdd 
imagine that oven those who sue not sdiolam can have no diffi- 
ouHy in understanding that what is meant k that ah the original 
ordure of the book k coDscientiousiy preserved. This publisher 
dkd latel^y, but hk succeasm appareatly do not shrink from 
canyhig on hk peculiar trade. linro is an advertjyMuueiit which 
we out tern last week's .dMeiMsum 

JlUAVTiFUiXT PmifTan 0i4» RnPituiTa— UbiarffSi Xhlkimt or, the 
Uiutts' RmarestUm* 1656 « WU Kestorvd, 165S ; mid Wit<H Heoreatian, 1640. 
A nevr oditioet a volt, largo fop. 8vo. biwutlfully priuted on sntkiuo laid 
paper, and borund in antique Uiudji, aif. A few large paper ouples bavo 
iMin pwpspid, prtsD 3Sf . 

The publiehera intimate that the old edition of these volumes 
havlug become cxceodioylv aoaece, they ** venture to put forth the 
present new edition in wbic^ while nothing has been omitted, nothing 
tiM been spared to render it more complete and elegant than any 
that has yet appeared*’’ The pnbfishem certainly show a remark* 
ahledemeof courage in ‘S’fotnniig ” to reprmt thk woih and 
to ofl^ it puUio^ w «de. We were not ptononafy acquainted 
with the liook, bvt u glanae at e Ibur pages of it tahen here and 
fliere at random ihow that iteontaios the suMt abomiiiiBbk^we 
ipay almcat UtaraUy aay^ baat^ How any priutar cr 

pufiMahar abould vnnim op^idjr in the kea of the woild to 
himaalf suoh hoiiafak<naatiaeas we sse csitaiidy at 
alosatoaofiioake; yet it ,k madaianiaHaraf pndeand^boaatinig 
lhat thk wodb wmoh.paBvioiM(y had ^^heoDina so sure that.it was 


pSi*; 


the boundi of ” u>d we woet wuitiiiK WM 

mA yiteomkera them on U»t veiy 1 

HiMt taken at hia woid. It i* lotolwaWe thw 4<miM 
dtould be Invaded by InvitatioM to tb* piuelMaa «liiiwb |iiv 
viUaniea. 


THE Tomro EKOLWUIAH OF TOE Tt»im 


Men omitUd.*’ 4m damt4Biaded pasidavinat iamnit tfaift the 
^nafainatanf tbaonaioa** weae ant sHowadte ratnioAmonqKdy 
* of lliia jjamL Xha aaaw fniWMiaie mat adao awdoua that tae 
Iwi^. ge iMi nt ii n e lw iJd^animtod A nwete'.the'feBnbPcnof 1!(nn 
and ^ *•>» mim i>««adiid 4w|da«iig aiicb a 
vnvfc aum wifwn uw)Wiiat.<iitaii»wil awdaw apdiatiidanta.” 

Jjiiojwtvnfiyaawto^ ii ih wti wdlha aelMioa whioh Oe pnUoe 
amagamaaia of ma owatnr ainetaiided'-1»>baar to tbewainte* 
nance of ynhBo itoaonw. A mtfUiait qnahh waa pnaiitad An 
mxy man 4o .a4oei^4Mha«ana Ma tynnam of » wrolfe^ 
4iig AMMataon^n ■cae4 if > t hn/miigdiHPgat4n^^ ci fim SMkKk 


fhkSocSoirmM^l^diii 



X we bad alwupa thought wua, if any 'dsld could be, tmaltawiHy 
our own«*-th6 dald of sommeemal entsipriae* Thkkaaad thing 
to iind oat, bat it seema, at IsnsiatHierdiiig to tha Tiktsif, to be ooly 
pari of a much gmlar law. We wonder whether that mostwde 
volume, the Lora Hayor’s Journey to (>r(lird, is atudkdtn Frinlig^ 
Houae Bouars. In that volume the dutiful Ohap hun who egeoiPda 
hk Lor^p’a nrogroaa s«U down aa cme of the most MNUukafelo 
thingiwhMhtney aawov leasued on the way, the dkeoymy that 
go^ sense sad gtHKl meiuMva were not eovmned to the dititetoa of 
London.” Up to that moment the Lord Mayor, or at least the 
Lord May orb •Chaplain, had lived Hi the b^f'that ail beyond the 
City bounds was a howling wildsniesa of folW and baihaiW. It 
had iKd 4^1116 into hk hiMt^ tbers e<mid be the least fj^iiumer^ 
ing of good aense cr good mamiera ao kr oast aa tlie Vewer or^ao 
(hr weat aa tbs Btsand. The view Anhu iblnttng^ouae tkjuaro 
certaiiiy seams to bo one dsgiee wider than the view flpom 
the Maniiieo :i^uia. What tlm City of London wits to llr. 
IhUon the Ule of ikitam, or pertiapa only piuPt of it. has 
hitherto )beon to the Iknsf. Oiviliaoilioii^ oreit tast the h^lhsat 
form cd it, had hitherto been shut up within the HgiHs of the four 
ioaa. No other nation could ky datm to any progisM in civlMse- 
tion, or at any rate not to auy progress ra oiviiiaati<m whkh 
could be at'sU cmuiMred io our own. At last the Uhe llr. 

Dillon, has uwakened to the ket that the thing which haa hitherto 
been thought to bo ibund only within such a narrow oirele had 
really spread itself a good woy further. As Dr. lAUeii found out 
tbot both the sohakra and the eitircas of Cxfoid might lay sooio 
clsim V) the possess ion of good s«.‘nse and good tnanoeni, so the 
Tvnoi has found out that other naiimis besides ourselves can do 
sometbing in the way gf the progress <j€ civilliathm* And the 
7 tisMs, Iw Dr* Dillon, liaving made the discovery, honestly and 
manfoUy aimouDass it to the warld 
Wf) osnnot dlsuitbs from osrsdvss that is «rhsi Is esUsd the progreas af 
elrtliasthm aud^ grttstwerk of tlir ainwU'ontb oeniury tlis Coniinoni hss 
UaiJMHl as muelt gvuuud as vro kisve-MsorUUtiiy muvb insm grooiid tkiin wis 
thought posdbls a few yssrs ago. 

A few daya hoCm the kmotia iouxnay, Dr. Dillen had not 
tboiqi;ht it <poasiUB that thare oould be ao much good sense and 
good manners anywhere out of the City of London m he actually 
found when he got to Oxford. And ao, a kw yaaxa sac, perhaps a 
kw daya ago, tJie Time$ bad not thought it peiaiMe that the 
Oojstinest eould have made ao muoh {uogresa as it has liytrDed 
from Lord Derby and some of bk kto coitespondaute that it nmlly 
haa made. To oesure the Timm seuma still io Icxdc upon tlie Con- 
tinent ea all one thing, seemingly acting as a siiqdo body, and 
most lihel/ Dr* Jhllon, when he ^ discovered that good sense and 
g)(M2d manners were to he found in the ooiinlty, still lookad on the 
country aa all one ihiog, and drew no w«ry minute dktinotioa 
between Oxfoed and NowcasUaHipon-T^me. 1^ thk imosttional 
elate k oue which meat likely has to lie gone thsuugh betiws 
people get ekarer notions. The 7'kiw kdoed aeams to look on 
^ Continent as a phwse inhabited only hy fiermaoe j bat thk of 
itsalfkanadvaoeean the belief which not long ago wia commim 
among good Irishmen, that it waa a place iikaliHed only by 
Fiou^em Here then k the kot that Uie ConHasDlaley cr at 
m rate the Cemana, are getting ahaod of ua, and it k our doty 
tpara whatwe oandostBltoke^ahefulofthsin. 

fflie Wmm'vntf irroperty Hpw a th« b«giiimM, Tnio up ^ 
■ onnff m tbe yng ia wkich Iw ■bauU go, am mm 

toisold, or haCm he is «4£h« will be * meteh for the (leruiM 
«r wmw tbefitaotchnnii. For just at theend of tlwwtl^a 
Mnee out tkot the Jwel of the 2%n«* i* uot fiir the unted Uap 
&^^>t«lfforth.tpjrtrf H ^ 

Smuiw % of If, the timuMiie ehtia 

(V>it,Jhufept0hwwi ieiiha^ 

. >*||itijtrtriTf in 'iW Ikt Hkwsn. Jirrf seevsfywberi iks figglWiinan to 
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Amnd b«H«r prepend for the wnrh, and eqiialljr d(*rhMA tp 

It I more iteaiiy, more thriftjr, end won dlqxMed to help ene «f Ue em 
DAtlon. 

Wall, in order that the young Engliidunan may he able to tneet 
on equal terma with hie livaTs b^ond the German Oeaen, and 
aeemii](gly aleo with hie rivals beyond the Tweed, he muet leant 
geography. Oeo^mhy indeed he must learn thoroughly ; and it 
would eoem that, if he adds a little history to it, it will not do him 
any barm. As we cannot understand how geography can be tai^t 
without bisto^, or history without geography, we ehotdd have 
thought that the one precept took the other lor granted. Still 
at least have no objection either to say or hear the same thing 
twice over, and we are glad to have the 7Ym<M so far on our side as 
to hold that if we are to be a match for the Gormans or the Scots, 
or to do anything at all in any way, it is right that the young 
Englishman should loam geography. It is of course painful to 
think that wo need to learn anything in order to put ourselves on a 
level with Germans or anybody else ; still there the fact is, and 
we must look it in the fac4). After all, wo are their betters, and 
would not change with them ; still, if wo can add their merits to 
our own, we shall be more perfect still than we are: — 

tiTe presume that fesr }’6ung EngliehRien would like to chenf^ pieces with 
Germans of equal rank. But there are some points on whioh Cierinana have 
the advantage of us, and in whioh, accordingly, we have to bcatuw more 
pains, if we would make up the dedclency. 

So then, not to bo behind the rast of the world, we muet hc; 2 in our 
studios in geography. We say that we must beghi thnii, for 
tberoin is a point of diil'crence betwneu us aud the 7V;;ics. The 
Tiim$ bolds that we have begun them already, and that we have 
made some progrem in them. Let us look at the young English- 
man as, aocordmg to tho he stands at present ; — 

Thff young Englishman is generally pretty well up to the googinnhy of his 
awn isfand ; Hwitserland, pcrhajis ; parts of modern France, ancient Italy 
and Greece. But ha knows next to nothing of any otlier country, because 
he cares for no other country. Yet without a wide and solid geographical 
bails for future development it will he iiniMssihle fur o merchant ever to 
carry in his bead the comment of tho world, or to be prepartvl for an^' hew 


information to bo acted upon promptly. 


k young EngliHh- 


As for history, 

man knows that of his own count^.’wlth a few striking inindente from tho 
annals of our nearest neighbour, that is about all he tbiuks an Englislinion 
load know. 

We are soiry to say that our own experience at least tells us that 
this is somewhat a description in rose colour. Contrary to the general 
rule, it is in this case more easy to prove tho negative. The 'fimes 
is quite right as to what the vming Englishman does not know, 
but there seems a little play oi fancy in the description which the 
TVmss gives of what he does know. It is certain that that class 
of young Englishmen who may be supposed to know, in the words 
of the TWnes, ** someth ing about parts of ancient Greece and Italy ** 
have very va^e ideas atK)ut the geography of the world in general. 
We do full justice to the distinction which the TYmes draws 
between ditleront parts pf ancient Greece and Italy, as no one in 
any ago oan be expected to know very much of the inner districts 
of yEtoIia or Saninium. It would be bard, now we have got 
out of the prm-Bcientific ago, to dwell on the fact that England 
onco had a Prime Minister aud Oxford a Chancellor who believed 
that Corfu lay within a mile of the const of Thessaly, lint 
perhaps these plactis also aru among those parts of ancient Oraeoe 
whosii geograpliy people are not exp)cted to know. In the 
■amo way tho Times prudently confines the knowledge of tho 
young Englishman to “ ports of modom Franco.” Now Orange, 
thoati'u find all, has for some time past been — some might 
think imlucUily — part of modem Franco. But wo can bear 
our witness that, among those young Englishmen who have the 
best chance of knowing something about ancient Greece and 
Italy, there is an almost universal belief that Orange is some- 
wiieru in the Low Countries, or. as it is sometimes more 
minutely dehuod, it lies between Holland and Germany,” Young 
bkiglishmon of the same class have bceu known to doubt wbuther 
Navarre lies in Sicily or in Austria. But the Times says that 
they kuow the geogrupliv of ** Switzerland rnrhaps.” Tho perhuM” 
is most wisely put in ; out the sentence netrays a lurking notion 
that because young Englishmen, especially of the class most likely 
to laiow something about ancient Greece and Italy, often have a 
fancy for climbing ISwiss Alps, therefore they have a knowledge of 
ISwiss geography. No doubt there are hero aud there scientific 
men who climb" Alps with the express purpose of learning one 
branch of geography. But we suspect that with the ormuary 
ellmber of Alps, with tJie niau who simply gets prouder the more 
danger he thrusts his neck into, the process of chmbing becomes a 
positive hindrance to lefirning any ^ography. Ine genuine 
Alpino climber, when he has ^mn^ peak, thinks it os muck 
intelloctuolly as it is physically beneath him to know anything 
about the city or district at his feet, its Uistoiy, its ooostitution, 
or its antiquities. He would bo ashamed if any one suspected him 
of having sunk so low as to know thq name of the Oantob in 
which be is standing, whether it has a nrunaxy or a representative 
Assembly, whether it is one of the old Thirteen, or one whoee 
enfraucluBement living men can remember. Who, in iket, wofild 
stoop to learn geography or anything else, wheu he is 
his pleasure in ** the playground of Europe ” P Then 
the notion that Switaorland exists only as a place for peoide to 
cUmb Alps in tends to the notion that, wherever them 
are Alps, tbera is Switserland. Above idl, it mast be 
where the ]^g of all Alps is, and he would bea very 
en^tipnal young Engii&man who would listen to any one who 
^hat Ghamooni mid Nartigay were not parts 



' tarn fmhi 
haefr, we Jmuld ms 
tbtag is eselahi, that, menSf dl 

have named bv Mmitae. them is an all hutwnivmiil deleiQlMfeiini 
toktentiiyitotmidthLe Meiis. Webaveemwlnoiinl^m 
nwiahiMAtt e icp r em hie fnll belief th^ Oegstene fe ibe eipihil 
o^onnandy.'’ Nay, ea for one own island, we em wwiine 
so emtain as the TYnim that ea EngU abma n leaOf hnoife He 
geography* Now we will not put them on In ^^aoytldag wmy 
hard ; we will not ask them to distinguish Oiaehmeimia mia 
Kinross on a skeleton map. Nor wiU we taka extreme mam 
of the man— he ie no fkbk^who did not know on whatriwShMbn 
stood. But if is certain that it ie the hardest thing in the vnkbI 4o 
make young Englishmmi believe that there are ao many ae two 
Avons— a pious economy will at such moments keep back the het 
that there are six or seven — and that the which flovts W 

Stratford is not the same oa the stream which fioim by Bath. 
Ae for the belief that Bristol is on the Severn, it is one ao vpoUd 
in the minds of young Englishmen that it would be worth while 
for our schools and Universitiee to join to get up a eerlsi of ox- 
cursioDB to convince their students of their error on the spot. 
Then, by the same logic bv whioh all Alps are held to be in 
Switzerland, a large part of lionoaehire is commonly held' to be 
Cumberland, and a kiye part of Somerset to be DevonahlrcL 
though we must allow that this last wrong is smnetimes balaneeQ 
by a belief that the city of Exeter is in Somerset As for the 
knowledge of history, we mark that, while the Ttmes asstttoes 
that the young EnglUdiiuan knows the ‘^gecwnidiy of hie own 
island,” hie knowledge of its history is a matteir, as crook- 
backed Richard might have called it, of ^^buts and At all 
eventa, he knows only the history ** of his own country, with a 
few striking incidents from the annals of our nearest nei^bonr.” 
The question may savour of Scribes and Pharisees, but we cannot 
help asking, Who is our neighbour P At first we thought it was 
France, but when we saw the change from ** his own Island”^ to 
** our own country,” and the references further on to Sootchmen 
as a distinct set of people, wo perceived that it^nust be Sootland. 
Tho young Englishman then thinks that, if he knows the history of 
England and a few striking incidents from the annals of Scotland, 
that is about all an Eugiisbman need know. Now, if be does 
know the history of England, which the Times seems to look on as 
a thing so easy to be known, he certainly does know a good deal, 
perhaps enough to put him on a level with Scot or German. As 
for the striking incidents, we suppose they are Macbeth and the 
witches, Walli^e and the trout, Bruce and the roider, and so 
forth. Well, if a man does know the histo^ ot England, we 
do not quarrel with his amusing himself in this way ; Bavnour 
and Blind Harry are at any rate mors wholt!Some than Miss 
Braddon and Miss Broughton. But if the lYmes takes them for 
history, that is another matter. 

Altogether we would say to the young Englishman, Follow tho 
good advice of the T'mes when it tells you to learn geography. 
Believe the Times when it tells you tho wholesome truth that of 
the geography of most part of tho world you know nothing at aU. 
But do not flatter yourself that you know anything of tho 
geography of your own island, or of Switzerland, or of any part of 
Franco, iiuleaa you have some better reason than the word of 
the TYmes to make you think that you do know it. 


BISHOPS AND CURATES. 


rpHE significance of the question which has been raised hr the 


application to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a mmuknmu to 
compel the Bishop of Durham to license Mr. Peake as curate of 
St. Oswald’s, Durham, will not be fiilly realized hr those who 
regard it as a mere personal question between a bishop end a 
curate. The rule which was asked for has not been nintedi^ but. 
the Court has given leave to the counsel for the phSntiff to look 
up authorities, and to repeat his motion. Whether or not the ap- 
plication is renewed in this particular case, it may be pMumed 
that a question fraught with such serious consequences to the 
constitution and discipline of the Church is likdy to he heard of 
again. The circumstances of the case are briefly these. Dr. 
l^ke wished to appoint Mr. Peake as his curate, and Mr. Ptoke . 
accordingly applied for the usual liomoe fimu the Bishop of the 
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of the praaent day, in their BuUio 
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sard the law which they hare pledged thamidm to obey 
hae become vary earioue,’’ and fa rt m ated thil^ in oidar to 
check this " open defianeo of lawfiiiW cotastitated «i*l«Mty by dia 
miidsteis of the Ohoreh,* he hu resodnd to sUpbimnt tho 
Buhseription raqnirad by lair with osrtsfai artiides cl hb do^ 

vies. His pfam was to **cB^pura of an inenahsat on hb 
tion of a ctttats^ thst he gtrs ms hb mitted pbdys thst badrill 
not leqnirs of sneh ourate-<*(i) Thst he mbeoobmedstdbO} (o> 
that he tska pnW b, or he piMsntat, the hmtabs ofiBompet 131 
that ha torn hb hsd( -tho ooagMaiibd'dariair .tte 'e^ 
hcaticii of the OedUMsdoB, eMint :iriMR.*emmr'fhe 
Aad tote t» 4 eMbi ftom ilM wiilk#£^Mbte 
proeabe that he will oitebtdOM ef ted'tegd* ‘^Bwipbe 
ofaserrei tot 9 Aaf ■Bstetodhoo iteWi lil Mto oil dtoi^ 



SwimSSnS^ thiffpMyWmity te iMm 

itfrtifiStniiMA wm lio ^OPtt r md into 4^ Ui^oU^ 

, mSmjfiStSb^ Ivpoiid % Mbop wi^ui mj kfit 

CammmB^f •miftlw <tiii«te ivm wUUtig to eofttrt^ Hnmiui 
^ 0 t ti» oraiiiMjr piotetikm of the kw^ and to plaee himaelf 
wiitiffyodlykthdkui^ the Uihopi heivoiild notheahleto 
<Alihi the aee e w a i y eeriifieete mikie the iaoumhent me also 
niMig to eahroit to the private and pertonal orden of hie epia- 
«lw\ etfMwioap The propoaition ie thoa laid down that a 
Ump la entitM to imse a licence to a eumte iinkM 
he ivHl iign a document emanatin;^ privatel? from the 
hhihop^ and of no ^kgal authority whatever ; and frirther that 
the einmte, even if wiuing to aubnaiil to thia oolawfril oppreaaion, 
oanaot ehim the eertlBoata onleea another penon over whom 
hehaaneooBtrol^bat who, on the oontfaiyiia hia employar and 
ouparior, and who ia alao on thia poto entirely beyond the 
midhority of the Uriiop, will agree to aign any paper which 
the may ehooae to preaent to hia aooeptanoe. There are 
thua two ^pieationa at issue; first, whether the bishop baa any 
right to exercise thia aelf-conatituted authority over either tlm 
Saoniitbent or the curate ; and next, whether he baa a right to 
teftiie a licence to A., Uie cumte, because quite another person, B., 
the Ineumhent, will not also place himaelf at hia feet, and accept 
Ilia private deoreaaaa the law of the OhuichF 
In the present instance the curate and the incumbent appear to 
have been at one in resisting these arbitrary and unoonsututional 
demande, but it ia important to observe the extent of the power 
which ia daimed by Bishop Baring. In order to examine thia 
queaticn ihirly, it ia necessary to put out of view the particular 
nature of the i^pulationa which Bishop Baring sought to imp^. 
Theae stipulationa may or may not embody certain legal decisions 
as to the aenricee m the Ohurch, but they are certainly not 
atipulaticiia to whidi a curate is by law required to give mrmal 
n sas nt, and the question therefore is whether a bishop la entitled, 
hy virtue of his offio^ to throw his own private views on such 
matters into a series oi artidee which all below him must subscribe. 
The Beoord, which rather nervoudy rejoices over the decision of 
the Court of Queeob Bench as a Mrsoual triumph for the Bishop, 
la carefiil to remark that ** the Jud^^ were too doub^ul as to what 
was the law to commit themselves on the sudden to a distinct 
•opinion on the question, whether the Bishop's mode of 
a^on bad been strictly legal or not,” and that ** the 
absolute power of the nisbop is a two-^ed sword” wbirb 
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miiriaghlm todo 


Act of Biriiaim«ut the psvfoMsaiiee of certrin p«Mf 

du^ that» imMl of die dukiolh it hpd Inwa ^ 

boirign Office, and that candldatea to WfO mulMl 

to a partiealar^ dedaratlon rito leara ammmdr 
codd It be oerioualy argued dmt, m addluon to tUa dcemr 
ratfon, the Seoretary of Stale bad a right to euaiet on hk own 
authority a supplementary subeeriptidi that to caadidata was 
a SQond liberal or Conservative, as the case might be, and ahmya 
voted straight at elections, in spite of the Ballot f To oom]dm 
the analo||pr, tlu» candidate should friitor be required to pmuoa 
a declarat ion si^med by the chief clerk of to particular seotion of 
the office in which he hoped to bo employea, promiriag to taka 
care that all hia subordinatea should be maue to vole on to right 
side. 


and should attempt to bully an Evangelical curate in to 
same way as Dr. Baring did Mr. Poako, the JRecord might discover 
r e a s o n to doubt whether, apart from ** to technicri legality of 
hia mode of action^” be furnished a noble example of a prelate 
maintaining bis principles with consistent manliness.” The whole 
cueation is of course, not whether bishops ought to favour one 
aide or to other^ but whether toy are entitled to append to the 
atatutory subscnptioo any articles of their own invention which 
may happen to have taken their &ncy. The law on the subject is 
penectly plain and distinct. It is contained in the 9th Section of 
the Subeeription Act of 1865, which is to the followini^ eflect : — 
That no person shall, on. or aa a consequence of, ordination, or on, 
or as a eonaequenoe of, oeing licensed to any stipendiary curacy, 
or on, <nr aa a eonaequenoe of, being presented, instituted, collated, 
aleet^ or ficenaed to any benefice witlr cure of souls.” &c., 
lie required to make any subeeription or declaration, or take any 
oath, other than anoh subscription or declaration, or lake any 
oath other than *auoh subscriptions, declarations, and oath as 
aw lequixed hy thia Act” It might have been supposed, tbere- 
fon, tot iU tot would be neoetoiy in this instance would 
to rimply to look into the Act of Parliament, and ascertain 
whether Bishop Baring^ throe articles were recognized in any 
part of to A^ It wonld appear, however, that the Judges of 
the Queen’s Bench had made up their minds to keep clear of all 
o yleala l ffic al eonlrtiversiee, and to leave to Ohurch, as Prince 
Biam a i dc 'aasd of Ikria, to stew in its own gravy. They would 
look at nothing but the principlo tot the Bishop is authorized to 
grant or lelbaa Beenoea at hia own discretion. ** It is quite 
possible,” said Mr. Justto Blackburn, “that ia one diocese the 
Mihop nu^ MV. will lieMae no ciumte irlio ia eiupected to he 
Chadi.’ ifUle in another dioeeae the biahop may any, • I 
irill Uawaa no eomte who ia iwpeeted to be lugb Church.* 
It BWf he naiy faMOBvanient that that atate of things should 
eaiat Mt ^ ia ftc Lagitlataio to laniedy, if neceMary.** 
Dr. BtsplMw adndttad that^if a Uahop irimpty declined to grant a 


xif. wq wsne e wwwBww wws,u« Hmop aunpiy oecunea to grant a 
Dosnea without aa^;riwn XBaaon^tfiera would pr<^Uy be no 
«ltemtiv*«nM|it toanhaaitto hiadaaisian, hvt tw nmiad that 
tiieatata of 4 oem waa ehaaMd tha hMiop took 
liioM^to laahi Ua lieaDaO ooantieaal on eoni^hnioa widiyan^ 
inaodaidaondpiafaMorhiaowa infoatiaa. One of tho Jndma 

listed ^thoSiSfO whic h BMw p Baring wished theonratoi^ 
iseninhwit to pledge th a w a sls aanettedttwniofllogal ; hut ttodoea 
iMtinaqrwaf ton«htte,M^ If th^aw Okgal, thap^ 


The range of tbe decision, if it really was a derisioii, which wise 
given the other day by the Court of Queen’s Bench tn this case, 
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goes very far indeed. If it is confirmed, it will obviouriy leave to 
*<curaoy”of England at the nnoontroUed mercy of to bisbepa^ 
and not merely the curates, but the hicumlmta also, for on 
incombent mignt just aa well be turned out of to Obuieh 
at once os bo deprived of the mtMins of distoitfing bis dutlea 
by the aid of curalea of his own choice. A bishop who 
wished to suppress a clerg}'man whose ways were not exactly hia 
own ways would only ha\e to impose upon him and his ouratw a 
privately eouooctod declaration, wtiich he knew beforehand would 
not be subscribed, and to follow it up by refusing to license any 
curates for service under that particular clsrgyman. Mr. Justioe 
Blackburn remarked that, although to wesrto of boards 1 ^ 
clergymen was not a violation of to law, still ii tbe bishop did 
not like boards in tho pulpit, ho ha<l a right to require 


the clergy of bis diocese to rotum to the use of razors} tot, 
on being reminded tlmt beards were not subscriptions, and would 
not come within the Act, ho withdrew tbe oiMervaiioa. It |a 
obvious, however, that blMhops who held thomselves entitled to 
follow Dr. Biiring a example might vary their private formulas at 
tlieir pleasure, and might undertake to interpret in rather a start* 
ling way some of the doctrines of the Ohuron* The assertion of 


this peculiar authority on tho part of the bishoM is certainly 
a very curious corollary from tbo recent decision 01 Parliament to 
dispense with the assistance of the bishops in the judicial deteiv 
mination of ecclesiastical questions. If nlshops are to be allowed, 
entirely at their own private pleasure and mscration, to supple* 
ment or supersede tho statutory Bubscriptions required irom cleigT* 
men, they will iirocticelly invested with absolute power over the 
doctrines and duscipline of tbo Church. A (iovemment wbioh woe 
in office for e number of years, and, like Lord Palmerston, bad a 
run of luck in tho mortality of bishops, could thus make to reli* 
giou of the State almost any religion it liked* 


DIARRITZ. 

R oyal patronage, and foshioii following in iU wake, have 
seldom raised a watering-place more suoilenly into greatness 
thou they have raised Biarritz. Twenty years ago it was an obscure 
villiige, inhabited by a few Iksque ilMbermeu, snd now its per* 
uiHueut |>opulation excee<is fourorfiv<‘ IhousaDd, while the eutuiua 
visitors must Dumbr*r thrice or four times as many. No bathing 
place in Franco, except perhaps Trouville, rivals it in popularity 
and in the luxurious pro vision which it makisi for its guests. Ana, 
on the whole, royal patronage and fashion liave for once been 
wise. Biarritz has conspicuous advantages over the sumnter 
resorts either of the North and West of France, or of the East and 
South-East of England, in its climate, its sceneiT, and its iKisiilou 
as a centre for exploring a beautiful country. Tlio climate seepia 
to realize that of the Elysian plain whither Menelaus and Helen 
were, according to Ilomor, to he sent by the special fiivour of tho 
Gods ; it is never too cold, and seldom too hot ; the air is soft, yet 
frt'sh. bright, and bmciog, for Ck^ean is always sending up shrill- 
blowing bluets of Zephynm to refresh mankind.” As the cxmntry, 
in spite of nx^ent tir plantations, is still rather bare just along 
the coast, the sun of July and August must be too strong for 
English tasteh, but in the later months of autumn the Bay 
of Biscay sufficiently U-oipcts tho heat ; end all through tho 
winter snow very Mddoin falls and never lies. Tho sea ii 
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warm enough fur bathing in January *, yet, as it is part of 
tlie oi>en ocean, cool enrwjgh Uj bo (Udightfully refresbing in 
August — cooler in fact, lluin on the coasts of Niirmandy. Tho 
peculiar combinathm oi sul'tncwi and keenness which we note in 
the breeze is only to bo found in Southern latitudes and exposed 
coasts; and it may he doubted whether there is anything quite of 
the same kind in our own islands. Sooth Devon and OomwoU 
have a deliciously mild climate ; but it is too humid and relaxing 
in to hotter months of tho year ; and the West of Ireland, with 
keener and stronger winds, has an even heavier rainfall. On tho 
East coast of North America^ however, one tinda very much to 
same cx>nditionB as on the Bay of Biscay ; and one who knows to 
dimate of Newport in Rhode Island, or New Bedford In Masso- 
ebusotts, or tho watering-]to»es on to coast of New Jersey, may 
have ft fiiir idea of that of wianitz. 

Oonmored with to Gwroans or ourselves, to rrench Md 
tonuftW tow so much fndifierenoe to natainl beauty m todr 
of places ctf aumuier resort that one can hardly Uiuik that 


moantftfai 

twtiiMliia BittHCz kftva Itad nBj i l ll hi j 


i^lbieb kim a Wl^oitflA ta Hia 
OrMnufto dawM Ni gtoi -kin 


ism. Hie didk on vAndk Iko town otMids. and aloagrm top ol 
a^ch one can walk fat cevml mflos oacn way^wMitooaolAa 


come adtnimtion in tiM triaiion; byl maj om w 1 m» luw MBy 
wo win not saj the Wcot Higyanda *of dootktod, or the 
eooat of Mm or Bonogaiy bat evon Perimy cw Oomwally or 
Soutb-WoBt Waka, w»n flni H hard to get up aa intoraiit in 
theae petty heighta of erotoeocmo Unuftouo, wliicli ttAkm 
hmk down direotlj into the aea, and hm noHMr the tUk dark 
eoloan nor the lines Of the oryaMUno mcka tbat guard our 

Weatem aeabord. Htanding on impdar liifia, and pleioed by 
oiocnm and inlets, with iaolaM bits of rook aoatteiad all aboat in 
the sea, the town ought to be very ptetureaque, but the monatroua 
hotels and ornate vlllaa have done their beat to deetroy the charm 
which nature meant to give. And the beauty of the place has 
•uffered still ftffther by the way in which wi^ka have Wn cut 
along the ohflh, tmmela egMavaded, and attempts made to form a 
port by buildto Httb walla and bnakwatera from one insulated rook 
to anotber. Milttons of InHiei were spent by the Emperor in these 
ent^rises, but the winter stocaM have hic^n too macli for hia 
ei^pneers, and the work ■enpely advances. The immediate neigh- 
hoorhood in l a nd it far frtm inteiasting. For some miles round, the 
country is either flat or nothing more than undiiliiting; the soil 
sandy ; the woods an low, and mostly of sombre pine ; there are 
flew streams, and none of those romantic villages which one sees in 
tbe Pyrenees and on the oooats of Asturias or Btscsya. There is 
nothing to compare with the country roads of Normandy round 
Bayeux or Umiiz, not to speak of the lanes of Devonshire, or 
tbe breeay moon between Scarborough and Whitby. On the other 
hand, it must bo admitted that the views of the distant Pyrenees 
are on element in the landscape which one cannot narallel in any 
part of Knfi^ABd. Hera, at its wratom end, the chain is compara- 
tively low ; it is only in the clearest weather that any summits 
exceeding’ four or flva thousand feet in height are discernible; 
Afid oven these show no snow for six months in the year. Rut the 
nearer peaks and ridges, particularly those beyond the Hpaniidi 
flrootier towards Pampelnna, are singularly varied in furra, and 
'rery picturesquely groaned ; and still further off there is the long 
line m mountains numtug westward behind St. Sebastian and 
Bilbao, the coast oi Guipuzeoa, Biscaya, Asturias, a region idinoat 
noaxploricl by travefleri, but bill of iKiftutiful scenery. With this 
Itapero baelq^^ound, and the magnificent expanae of the Atlantic 
in front, a am and aky of a far intonser blue than our latitudes 
know, and, instaad of the muddy or chalky waters of the Uhanael 
ooasta, long bilkrwB of a clear crystalline green, breaking Cor ever 
cm the aanda, and playing in foam round the rocky islete and 
protaontoriei, there are aources of enjoyment here which the 
parvMe inaoniiity even of Frenchmen ani Emperors oan nover 
succeed in destroying^ 

These, however, are by no means the enjoyments which the 
swarm of visitors that fllhr luitela aud lodging-houses from June to 
November seems to appreciate. Hpaniords and French alike, for the 
Spaniards seem to outnumber the French, they nover stroll out of the 
streets on to the clifls, or turn their lionds to look at the tinest sunset 
or play of doud^lights upon the mountains. During the day the 
men sit in fWmt of the cams, or lounge along the promenades with 
cigars, and at night betake themselves to the Casino, where there 
are plays or operettas thrice a week, balls on the other days, and 
gamming always. The women dismui; thfunselves amimg the 
waves in elegant costumes surmounted by coquettish straw hats, 
aud for the rest of their time sit gossiping togethtnr, and watching 
others bathe. The wealthier sort drive a littK*, but mostlv on tho 
dull poplar-bordered road which lea«is to Bayonne ; ver>' few ride, 
still fewer walk, and nobody goes on the water, Thev arc happy, 

which enters ewen the cam; and if their fashion of getting 
health and happiness seems a tame one, at Iratat it. attiiins 
iti object, wfa^ is more than enn alwnvs be said for our own 
cfTorta in tho mme direction. And this dislike to locomotion is so 
far lucky fbr an Kogiishmim that he finds himself os much akme 
on the emfls' outside the town as hu would at the Tinnd's End, and 
ntay ramble about unobserved to his heart’s content; may, in feet, 
do eveiytlihig but bathe, an act ferbidden (except m oim of tho 
^fobKaaomafsta das baine) tmthn* the utmost rigours of the law. 
'^s is really the one great drawback to tlie pleasantnt*ss of the 
place. XJnfese you go out almost hedbre daylight in the morn- 
ing or alter ckvrk at night to some seclud(;d spot on the shore, 
or hire a boat to aurry you out to sea, you are ibreod to get 
into a close and ftl-ecented box, put on an uncomfortable dress, 
which makes swimming almost imrpossiblo and hangs clammily 
about you as you go in and come out of tbe water, and take your 
pleasure, like leviathan, in the midst of a crowd of screaming asid 
chatteting men and women upon a shallow sandy bench ; when 
close by there are deep gravelly coves, and rocks wmeh one 
can plunge at ouoe into thirty or ferty feet of bright green vmtar. 

It is tantalizing to gate on the exqiusitely dear worm firedi ana, 
and to fed your^ from it, except uium rroulstve condHkms, 

by the ew of a very watchful authority. Nothing wetuid be 
shunler thsD to set apart during certain hours of theday a hundred 
viowofbaadiaiidapereofroc^ehoreibrmenvtho prefer bathing 
b rAnsfiahaf meting, if prudery insisto upon this, a set of huts 
fee :Baopls to undress and dress m, and ehaiging a ftnne or two f&r 
tka W ^ then. At present one pays in the HMmtmmtf about 
etre en gn p o^h d fiinimy ror a dip; aim any one who knows how to 
eSiioywtfaiittg and swiimuing would willing pay treble to be feue 


' need ao^ eiqpaefelbitaiaii^ 

who gale at the ^ofnr.nwi Aam lha y a wMgi^ . 

prepriata, theaaare ta wi c onaidotiA dm 

the at aAft i miata, pa ta si rflil ^^l^^ . . ^ „ - 

We hare M last what is oaa as 
Biam ta— the i d easaa i eaesreiens that wm ba satajU fcas A 

dheciiona Gleae by is Bayomia^ one of tba faa nd s om ap l oflastaA 
pfoAnal Umm, witai its staftdy bosses nihrewd m tm Ibm 
rivm^ts hslfrSpsnieh sicsdes^its citadel, and its gMondwhiAA 
A few milea beyend ikyoiiBe to tbe Nei^ them is tlta peatj| 3 A 
of Yrisit smboamed m daim black woods.of andent aas OBof-mm 

tri^apssfert typeof tbsIandssaseiiai^at.Jtab^ JUqn|At 
eoast to tbs Soutb one bss a auesassion of intamstigg Btapi 
towns""Guetany, iSbL Jean do Lns, Beodaya, and, mast esdaus ita 
ail, lying just bi^oDd tbe feoatitt, at tbe moutb of Itta 

iamous Btdasaoa, Fontaaahiay a tkiy etay of* gsouldariug siiaaita 
with a huge squase caotie wbiebiooks aa if it night have anaUeiy 
Cbaiieiiuim tbe night when JRoiindbboea was beasdHtlUiistaegA 
century eaurcb more tfam big aneugb to bold tbe wbolo jnssm 
popniatkm, houere of five or aix stories with ziohly dsenism 
mmts and prejeetkg oomiceo that almoet meet amoas tbetaretaj 
and finally, Ibis meat beautifttl women in aU tbe Bmmiie eo nnbih 
end, one is told, in ett Spain. StUl Ibrther a mdbls c ee s i if 
bold promonieries end nchly-woeded hays runs away on^ 
the West towards Seaiander. inland there is tbe Fmnim Bsi i i A ' 
country, a land which, if less stvikmg than the eentaaiP yi a naa m 
is certainly not less chemiing. The momiteins saidQm^ .e nwp s w 
five thottsaiid feet in height, bat they aw vary rectod and 
pieteresque in form, and they are coveted with woods, of ^dah 
and Spanish chestnut, very much renunding one wi^. tbair 
grand old mosRy tranks and their ftequent glades, feingsd witbbcA 
and an imdeigrowth of fern, of the lA. parts of 00 own JSiew Bonist^ 
in the voileys streams of an exqirieite otsarnere ripple a k a gr thregA 
bright groen jjastures and orefierds.; for it is a oraat firiik as w^B 
as vine rtgiofi, and has an air of proapority as weU as of dsaminoia 
and genei^ comfort which ia not common in Boutbom En xup n>- 
Tho houses in the long straggling villages ore painted white pr 
purple, large, and scrupulously mut; and every here and there 
one comes upon suhslautial vilias, and is told ihrt they bel o ng ^ 
an Amarnmu^t.f., a Baaqae who, hre'kig nude his fbrtae in 
South America, has returned to spend it and the rest of his dres 
funong his own people. The whole region is full of attaaettana for 
tbe naiiiraltsi and the landscape-paiutor, not to speak of tbe st bno - 
logical interest which attaches to tbe fieopie; and there are capi^ 
spots in it to scjoiim for a few days m, like Cambo,with Itn 
mtiieml springs and delicious oliniata, probably the mildret winter 
climate in IVunee ; orltoncesvalles, just inside the Spanish b nix h n ^ 
with its strange old monastery, buried in vast forests. The mpa- 
are simple, and sonjetimes even rough, but they ree dean, the 
people nre gaoial and flrieiidly, and the chaiges ridioulously low, 
often net more than four or five francs a day. 

All these chsms, however, are lost upon the Fvaoab and. 
BpanuAi visitom to ibaitita, who have no taste fier nunhlin^ lA 
never penetrate the Besquo country except to drink or bathe in 
the waters at each a piece as Gamb^ Alter watching the.life end 
demeanour of the Bpaaiarde at Buurrits, many of wbtan are- 
political refugees, and not a few belonging .to taie best fam i lies 
in Spain, one cesses to wonder at the niiafortunas of thA 
country. These exiles accept their comlitiaa with a phlegmatic 
indifierenco which is a far worse symptom than a nstlsre 
poosion hr conspiracy would be. They declaim indeed, and 
with some eloquence, for hours together to each other^ or to- 
any ebanee French ivt English Itsteuor they can find^ on tbe- 
crimes of Osstolar and i^guoras, but the matter evidently givre 
them ''rt;ai ecocissn. While they have their cigar and Abr 
chocolRta, and enough pocket money to dress with and enjoy a 
little gambling, the future of Spain, or even their own pozsonal 
future, will not apoil their sleep or their difresthm. (>np eomes to 
bolim'’o what one is told all aloag the Spanish border, that Spanbh 
civil wars are carried on by a small minority of the populatioa, tlta* 
rest doioff their work (which is small ensel^h, heaven knowa^ and 
danciag in the evening as usual, just as if nothing remamUe 
were iii pr og ree s ; and one is more willii^ to listen to,, if not to* 
aceept, the theory that cliiaate has a share in the mattoqiaod thgi- 
in a country where life is comparatively eai^, and mafiy of ila 
onjoymente are iadependent of weal^ man's eneqpr in. labour 
aeoassarify declines, and with it his interest in politinal oraodbl 
pgogre e s . Perhaps then the climate of Biamts itarlf reaybapa 
oometbiag to answer fer in the dignidad Jaspair of ibtio ataltA 
g^ttaman who stroll about in front of its Osaiiio. Wilh sach a 
aky and sash a sea life setans very Uderahl^evan four 

eefmtry may be sinking deeper and dei^ into fauikrnjpUgr sad 
ansidiy. 


ADtTLTERATIOK OF TEA. 

I T bre bssa saggsstad that if we nsafly wish io-disc|t:ndMTfemi 
tfcmdftaa wwAooUatrilwstibaimportsK. 
possibla to mtafm tsa in bond, to datest miianaaili^^ 
destroy tbsoit witf to pnnish those who dsm 4 ki Ikmoi The 
CottBUsAsMMl of Oastanis nigs that *111* woobt j p A — Hy 
be difficult, ifeAAat we Bumld thmaby chsdk AfeAtaPifc wa 
undertook to But if wa think it^bettsrttadKWio taT 

at aU thim talMak badges, wa ahaR sA hb Apfm 




f 

I^But 'SfltMfdqs ScnMv> 




MM^teiwd, md mild 
iridob ipoidd iwiid 

W* vetA not mmn thit aU apufiMii would 1 m9 

If mno warn doterndy ond^ importtni y>iriak»d» dte 

aiimtaiuwmU biidMQkid. AonpfdathodifKkui^ 

d«mof«didftmim idMdl U 
mifj/BJlf’ io mtf Oomi Mum wludi • (Hmiooiitm tamv mn»; 
jmoiuMrlrtMrtw at lal^ oacoiiM wm a me 

M Bdiim ^ about awi^ but idtuaitaly a coavielioii was 
If m m% ata ia eonust to ohodk buportstkai of 
a wy ba but^ nuiot odiaf sooiai ian* 

Mm iMsoneilad^tMwittmiiM the afi|poiittiBMit 

md isqwttUBit of maor oama ts mty it oat ^ Thera an no 
fAaasofQamnsmalumtliMteqnttMlBKxad^ ’'for inepeetm 
bafrdwikiesi aodi effiem could be a^iot^ and in tbk 
iMUm^ bt tif niit «oiii|wtiftm etamioation mifriit be safely 
mslinidcoliiin. Ifmlkigbtbpnfrmmofa^^fMfasieali^ 
dite” wmfctecawMont, thaCkiimissiooen of Costonia would 
Ims iia VBoper dulj in mmeaBonwidt taaeiceeptto ascMaiAthat 

Butofoourae 

m inqr ImwMpeotmfdlaapoim ibod aM drinlm if we oh^^ 
wduthUrttcy ba fdaesd tmderlhaOoiBiidnumers of Oustcuusoraiiy 
Maraathoni^isanMettsacfdctaiL ThadeabnnowompkdntiMtt 
iiny asBfhr for theeiiis of importeso, while the piiblie is ted to tia» 
mnfoKtabla coodnskMi that ^ ibeio is porfasps no aitioJe of food 
mnastdQMb to adalimtioii than tea.** It is reprmiiu^ that the 
flhlaesfi nmfholim psepawH tea in aocordanee with the in- 
a tw a otkiha he aeasini ftm Bqgknd. Fdssibly ha mi|rht be 
tio do nttiBo cbeathig on Ids own aocoant, bid the opportunity is 
wotaffindad hhn,fDr tha inlarests of the liSnglish marohant ate 
jpnSTdsd bf^his own onparts, who tsa an the spot, and know aU 
ahottt teaign leaves, lie t(M^ stenae, sand, iron, and colnuriiiff. 
We m quothtf now tern a monthly pablioation by Dr. liassail, 
mDed Fiiad, Wmr, .dir,, which is dmal, but porba])s neoarsary, 
landing, it is oUegad that both wholmle and retail dealers 
in tea ffUXp if they plasse, detect grom oases of Ohinaso 
adMemtion. The groom knmthat Gi^ton fpnon and Oaper teiis 
are aduUaraled, aiid fiirtbar, if they reqiuro spaoial avideaca 
<Qf sdahefatkMi in any given sampla, th^ can easily obtain it. 
The look is enough to shm whether the tea is artiilcially coloured 
^not; a nineimy magnet will laveal iron, while a ourafmacnitmy 
cod a littJe not water will detect the lie tea j so that if asi^ 
letail dealer is ignorant of the ftet that his teas are adulterated, it 
iswilfiil sod eulndde ignoranoe.'’ The retail dealer, or his 
cmmsel, would probably answer that the question is one of degree. 
Be osn only buy such teas ss are in the market, at mme com- 
cponding to those which hts cuetomm will pay. The question 
has bsen lately asked What is wine ? ” And some difficulty was 
fsuad in answerkig it. We are told that foreign leaves are 
added to some high-piieed tees in order to impart a perfiuno 
which the tsa4M does not posaeas. Many high-pnoed 
winsf undergo procedtaa analogous to this which could not 
ba flailed eruui^ adultcratian. Oommg: to lew-piioad wiiuml 
we find Mt they do not deserve to be called wince at all, and 
dbe ciae aaeam to be neerfy tbe tamo with low-priocd teas. By 
Ipieaof habi^ people not only constune both thaw ariielm wHh- 
mt repamafle, bat oannot do without them* If one groeer dees 
mcimppay dieap tea another will: and a^ all the queetson la, 
whether ganaine tan ean be supplied st the once we am able or 
wdlliii^ pay for it. If it cannot, we should do well to abstain 
fkm teaallofsthari hut afeUlwe lum the right to please oumelves. 
'The "innecneua bemuges*’whicli Ixnd Aberdsse used to eontmst 
with *4ntwrhiattaig drinhs’* begin to appear rather tha more per- 
nhdmcf thetwo. 11 one inspeetor ents off our tea and another 
4mr beer, ww mqy bo heakliy^ but we shall not be comfortable or 
mitaBtsd. It my be quite true that one of these liquids is ss 
sumrotlhy of tbe nanfeo it goes by ae the other, but still wo are 
naad to tbrnsi and mnet emly find aubstitutes. Notwithstandiiig 
MaBplnB«<^efMeoiiitkuemofabeiTT,t^ are ihoimnds 
flf people who belicee thet it bas a suataiMg power which is 
nams^ to thrir healtb. 

The yMioe ef ee^miiig or « fficum tea is so notorieus that it 
ought to dmbe nobody. HaMt and imagiimtion mudile us to 
usaMve tM n peouM and grateda Mom is Mpart^ 
IhMMWmialhiien of gimmaiab%^ Speaking 

mm^y, tha tm ipm tea emam ^ tiheogW, and the faise 
mom Oantom Dr. Ha m nUi gwve lately an analyiis of an artacle 
idpcfc, irith WM WM andri itoheawfc m»» muaimaMa 
ami* OaiOtmjpafVpim, t* kutel* tn* ‘limwhBi Piar Swy 

S5^^5pa5ss 

ttMnilpowdtn. Avtakwa. 33*69 {)«r«iafei,iilMw 

Hm aA «r gw4*y.i» jM»4w fc6 pg to tfaM Mtanww 
SMitatwMtMwa 1 m*o Into P. lie, IAmmU 

mmSmia ttto wbm uSIb afJik jornl 

^Sr*MMia»wnto 



SMI rnmr anOuM tm ta ammlr tiha wmdd. If UmvCiiL 

we slumM «a£rto their hmwSi Mvwth^ 
we batmme dwqui k epf e ^ ^hdiinal hem Htbey MMhW 
a^OalMtbpvMpleaaditioktobm M flaW M oneawdyoh 
tailaua that our M i^hMi^ancMinds^lWaig 
in Smwalar until which we fill mtrk«iyss| ml 
thetoarminimay have been adidtemlid wMh waMdmiwnmm 
awidl peUntod % iadUmiien of sewm. Oar beaf hi piobaUy 
bcrsc-ilsah, and oar mustiHtd Is dour omoused with tawnerlo eml 
mamned with capsicum. A few yearn ago, saga Xhr. Uassall^ 
genmnemuflaidwmsscaMytoboiiim wHkintihemmM The 
maaaffiotttiers made thiee qualitim of muatmid. Mttoguialisd at 
^dna,'’ **sapertine,^ and ^Mouble suparfine.” iWatt eonaUliiid 
ofiheaboviHmnisdingiiidm tha fteiOmivied imtai^ 
least mustard, while eiwi the doubls superfine ** enutaimid a good 
deal of dour. Ibe which aU tiades atladii to namaa ia 
mtnarkablo, ednsidaruig that noither dealorn nan euatemdm 
ea^met realities to correspond to thorn. The eemmoasat hhid 
of shan^ must be marked V.H.O.,*’ and mustaad kmly coua- 
posed of ooloumd tlour ranks as ** doubiu superdae.*^ mbape tbe 
reeson why gonuino articles are hardly over sold in l^gland is 
that the laiignage has no epithet# suffieieutly msenitleont io app^ 
to them. It was alleged oy a CorreapoiulM m tha 7V«am that 
wheat tlour inipwtves mustara, on whicli Dr. HamaB ebasme tliat 
in tbe ^ fine ** article of eoiiuueroe, which ooutalns least mustard, 
there is most ffimr, which seems to him eutrsesdkiaiy If the dour 
is only used to impiove tlie muateid, A piaciiea analogous to 
that of ** hfliim " tea is whitening bread by means of alum, If a 
West £od baM made bread from tha beat whsatfionr, and uscmIiio 
whitening inatUnr, the bread would bs yellowish, libs thabon^made 
bread of a country house and his eustoiaaia would reject it. 
An example aotuawW siimhir is that of putting sulphate of Iron 
into beer to give it ^haad." It D to bs feanm Am our mnd-* 
mothers weie addietsd to what they oallad ** meniug ** picUss by 
puttii^ them into a ooiiper vessel. We u4mm not owell on the 
familiar atrocities of ooluurod o<»nfuctiouery, nor upon tbe use of 
red load in cbesee. But a now horror has beem faded to the list 
by tbo author of a little bo<ik on Adultemtions of Food (Isbisfasr 
and Co.), who has diHOuvored lliat miishruoiu ketchup Is adulteraUtd 
by *Uhe juice expressed tram the liiora of pidrifylBg koiaes.^* 
After this it is almost a mlief to revert to the oldw tneoiy that 
ketchup was made out of cruslual bladkbeetles. Among the pro- 
bable ingredietits of butter is ** mg-pulp/* aud i(C«nw>qHilp is Utgely 
usimI in making jam. Wo do not that this author sam*ti4ms 
the popular idea that cairs-fuot jelly (veeiiBtiiiended for Us 
Blrongtmmig qualities to invalids) is made out of old combs. lie 
tells us that ** plain spirit w produced ibom graini at the diHtillery, 
and It bocMMiias gin, braudy, or rum, at the ptwiUfe of tbe reotJHer. 
Many so-called wines, he says, eontain the genuine article in only 
a homcaopathic proportioD. ibis statement is Indbputably true, 
and it kaidb us ti> itiriutre whether tbe wine-meniiiaDta are to be 
treated ou the sniiie pnuoiple a# tbe toa-dealem. If thtiy are, the 
unlucky grocer who sells both aiticlos is likely to m doubly 
punished. 


TWK QUAIiTEIlLY IIKVIKW 051 HArKUDDTAUHhf. 

W UKN the title of ** Baoerdoialism Ancient and Modem 
fiiet caught our eye on tlie cover td the new number of 
tbe Qunrteriff ifntsw, we mtiat confess that the teal subj^^et of 
the article did n<it for a moment occur to us. We turned io it 
with some inteieat, m the hope of fluding one of those limmed 
dissertations which still occHsinnally adorn the pages of tho 
Qwtrterij/ on tbs uneiont theoeopldes of Kgypt or (ireeco, ioter- 
spiiraed perhaps with a numii^ coinineiit of eoropansotis and coo- 
tinsts between the priests of Isis ami the prieaU of Konis, or even tbe 
bieropbanU of that uiomI sacerdotal of all modern sects founded by 
tbe late M. Oomte. Greatly to our surprise, and somewimt to our 
disappointment, the article turned out to be simply another attack 
on tbo so-called it it ualists, and (wwudly on the 4B0 clergymen-* 
or, m the polished jdiraseology of Kxeter Hall, ^ the 400 prii*sts of 
Baal ’’—who last} ear petitiu^d the Upper House of OonvocHitum 
about confession aud sundry other pmuts of religious or eoremonu&l 
pmctice. It is to tho subject of Huricuhur corifeasion, howc\er, 
that the Benewer almost eiuduaivcly confines himself \ and when 
the true purport of his luoiibiiitions became clear to us, we could 
not help feeling wniie curiosity a# to bow lie iutimdei! io trM 
wlmt bas Ixaen for the last six montlis or mons the favourihi theme 
of the mob'omtors and iienny-a-liners of the religious woHd. The 
grave and dignified Quartniy JUmew^ we said to ourmlves, will 
oertniuJy not indulge m tlmse exquisite flights of iauey and rhetoric 
which mstinguish«td the hamngucs of l^rd Bhafissbtuw and bb 
friends si Kxetor Hail last suimner. There wiQ ba notblng In its 
kmmed sad dcearmis pages about the soothing synrp” of Arch- 
bishops’ )fltt«ni,tb6 rntwly-mauthed*’ uttemiiomof Uoovocatlon, and 
the ^ wtkiswness ” and immiiitfot judhshil downfall of tbs KstaUiidi- 
ment ; stiQ leas shall ws meet with any of those awkward little con- 
fusioBS of i^Dlaty bstween an infidel hiatorian and a Popish or 
ctiwfrmor which eontributiai so much to tbe comic ch^ro^it 
of Ike meeting of last Jake. Nor were we altogetlMU* wrong, tboiM 
M Beviewitr s latigitage is md alwnys quite as sober ss might he 
dcsbed^ and itisaflOil4iiey^ n* will peMstiiiy aj^ar, is vsjy ftr freaa 
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Tlie Satpz^j; 


fitMllir Mtlm 


beioff unknpeacliable. The BaFioweri it ia 
at tha mfy conolufliaii tbat tbe bait imr of danling ^ 
Bitualisti ia to leaye tham alone. £b wclaima iiMrtQmoitby 
‘With excited meetings to pt down the OonftadoiuJ," iM aagr 
desire for episcopal or legialattve interference^ .ranaiidag traly 
eooiiirh that^ if peojple eoppoee their spiritual eonditioii to be 
beuented by absolution, neither Bish<m nor Aota of PiudianieDt 
can prevent them from acting on their belief In abort, he tendeiB, 
though in a different spirit, pretty much the advice as 
Ciammiel tendered to the Sanhedrim. It may possibly be asked 
why, if we are disposed to acquiesce in his praciuad conclusion, 
need wo quarrel with the process by which he reaches it f But 
then wo are not writing to ^fend or to attack any theologi^ party 
or opinion, and, if we were, our task would be rather an embamsa- 
one ; for Proteus was h^dly more difficult to gnum than the Re- 
viewer in his theological capacity. lie seema to bo neither Oatholic, 
Anglicw, nor Protestant, and yet to be all three at once. ** The 
Catholic Church of the lutualista,” we are summarily assured, is 
a phantom ; ** but then he immediately adds, not that the true 
Oatholic Church ia a phantom ’’ ; only lie nowht're explains what is 



Common Prayer. How he treats the^ latter, wo shall see by and 
by. As to Anglicanism, we should have thought that, if there was 
ever a typical i^lican, it was the late Bishop of Exeter, and if 
there was a dis&ictively Anglican doctrine, it was die doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration. Yet the Reviewer contrives in one 
sentence to intimate, somewhat scornfully, that Bishop Phillpotts 
was in the same boat with the Kilualisfe, and that the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration stands on just the saino ground with the 
d<^rino of sacramental absolution. Jfowevor wo are not concerned 
with his theological boliefs, whatever they may be, still loss with 
the umrits or demerits of the Confessional^ but simply with his argu- 
ments. llis opinions may be, as ho evidently is convinced hun- 
self, the very ideal and perfection of orthodoxy. But Protestants 
at least will admit that the end does not justify the means, and so 
neither does the soundness of the conclusion excuse the hodnoss of 
the premisses. 

Tne Reviewer*8 indictment against “ Sacerdotalism,” by which 
ho means confession, in the Chnn'h of England, is mainly twofold. 
He challenges its historical origin, and its consistency with the 
stondarda of the Church. There is, indeed, a good deal of sub- 
sidiary matter which we can only suppose to be tlirown in ad 
iimdiam. Thus, for instance, it is natural for Protestants to 
insist that the practice of confession is mischievous and delusive ; 
but to talk of ** the closest similarity ” liotween the temper which 
ItMUIs people to a confessor and the taste for spirit-rapping is more 
suitoa to the JRock than to the Quarterly lievtew, A oelief in the 
efficacy of absolution, again, may be wholly false; but few 
educated Protestants, out of Exeter Uall, would care to de- 
signate^ the faith sincerely held, not only by Amkose and 
Augustine, but by Bossuet, Fdnelon, Pascal, Sir Thomas More, 
and tt host of other men of various ages, of intellect at least 
equal to the Reyioweris, ‘Mitherently absurd.” Ue might have 
known tbat it is just tliis sort of rodomontade which supplies fuel 
to the iiame which he is professedly labouring to extinguish. But 
to come from assertion to argument, or what is intended for such. 
The Reviewer ingeniously traces the origin of the revived Con- 
fessional to one of the earliest of the IVactefor the Time$, It appears | 
that about forty years ago Dr. Pusey published a tract on Baptism, 
which we have never seen ourselves, as neither, wo suspect, have 
a tithe of the confessors or penitents over whom it is supposed to I 
havo exerted so tremendous an iuiluonce. Wo must be content, 
therefore, to take the Roviewfij’s acoottlTt of its substance, and we 
more^rea^^^^aTt udlV directly against his argument. 

Tfoteusus that, after dwelling ou the effects of baptism, tlio 
author proceeded to insist on a view of the gravity of post- 
baptismal sin which he calls extravagant,” and informs us, in 
his usuad peremptory style, there is ** not a sentence in the Prayer 
” to authorize, but which ho fully admits, and proves by 
suudiy ex tracts, to have been taught by the Fathers, Into the disser- 
tation which follows we nctwl not enter. We ore favoured with a 
rambling and superficial sketch of the Novatian controversy, which 
reads veiy much as if the Reviewer had confounded Toftullian's 
notions alter he became a Montanist '^ith the contemporary teaching 
of the Church. And he finally sums up with the sweeping asser- 
tion tlmt *'the neemity of auricular confession and private 
absolution follows logically from the doctrine of the heinous 
nature of post-baptismal guilt,” which was taught by the 
early Fathers. Surely, if so, either the Ritualists are right 
or the Fathers were wrong. Most Protestants would at once 
accept the latter alternative; but tlie Reviewer, though he 
had a few pages before call^ the patristic view of sin ex- 
travagant and anthropomorphic,” carefully refines fttmi saying 
so, nor could he well do otherwise after the contempt he 
has poured on ** theologies without s a history.” Possibly also 
he was haunted by some dim recollection of the hathera 
being appealed to as authorities in the Anglican fOTmulariea. 
Now an^to from cotumittiug ourselves to the correctness of 
his csliniate of patristic teaching, or to hh explanation — ^which 
strikes UH as very fei^fetohed—af the origin of the Confessional 
xapvement in tbe'ChiiTcb of h^tgland. taking the facts as he 
piuta them, he has gone oat of his way Jb supply his opponents 
with a powerful apology on the groimd ^ hisU»rfoal ” Ghnstianity, 
toot vdry |u'AcUco wh^ch ^ssiouately deprecates. 





Xtinight hvm ben prammed Om* # wtHwwIio 
artide of tUity fMges to demofiablBg tim 
have taken the tnwbhi to acquam bihiistf with* 
featorea of their teadiiug. They wiEptobtU^eiieife 
selves impaled <m the hms of the fbilowiiig dOeniniia'f^^QelBei 
absolutioii is a SocnmMmt it is worthkpi, and has no mBMng 
whatever. The RHoalists cannot escape the dilemma. They infejf 
mold tttmy thi ward SacrwnmU itaefi^ and thus hsep t bewj se lve e 
out of the grip of oourts of law, whieb would oonrilet 
who avowemy taught that there are more than two SagaiM^^ 
Now a mere curoory glance at the advertisuig oohumis^ dTUiiO 
religious newspapers would have shown him wt the ‘RltuaHife. 
are so fer from ^'avoiding the use of the ‘word Baerament^ihii 
they seem rather to glory in it, and they are probably---bttt neii 
we speak under correction — ^notmoie squeamuh in the pulpit thatn 
in the press. But why u thfe hmguage to iMnug them wmin " tho 
mp of the law courts”? Because, we are reminded, the Ohmoh 
Catechism says ** that there are only two Sacraments,^ apd mofS^ 
over the Twenty-fifth Article expressly dedaies that these am 
only two Sacraments, and that the oacmimt of Benanoe Is a pm 
ficuon.” The Reviewer is scarcely more fortunate in his quotes* 
tions from the Prayer Book than in nia appeals to the Fathoe. Thn 
Church Catechism does not say that there ars on^ two Sama^ 
ments ; but, in language carefully guarded, or, if he pikers to to 
regard it, purposely ambiguous, and known to have Men femed 
by Bishop Overall, who was a high sacramentolia^ it states Usdh 
there are two Sacraments only generaUy (i.r. univemlly) naeeo- 
sary to solvation.” But the most red-hot Romanist would hardly 
care to assert that all the seven Saoramenta of his Ohmeh sTe 
generally necessary to salvation, as it would follow, amoiig other 
awkward consequences, that no Roman Catholic jmeet conld 1^ 
saved for lack of the Sacrament of Marriag^ and no Roman 
Catholic laymuji for lack of the Sacrament of Chder. Neither, 
again, does the Twenty-fifth Article expressly declare that there 
are only two Sacraments.” It merely afiirms, in language an 
guarded or as ambiguous as that of the Catechism, that ** them 
are two Sacraments ordained of Christ in the Oospel/* 
leaving any one who may be so minded to maintain that 
seven, or ovon— as Bishop Bathurst's intelligent candidate 
for orders is said to have conjectured— eleven more, were 
established or administered by the Apostles. The passage about 
the ** five commonly called Sacraments ” which follows is so 
loosely worded as to leave us in doubt whether Oonfirma- 
tion and Absolution, for both of which forms are provided in 
the Prayer Book, are states of life or a corrupt following of th» 
Apostles. And the Homilies, which are said in another Article 
to contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, call several of these 
ordinances Sacraments.” The fact is, as any one with the 
slightest knowledge of theology would have been aware, that the 
Reformers difieroa a good deal among themselves about the precise 
definition and number of the SocranicntB. The Wurtembeig Con- 
fession says the term has a very wide signification, and makes it 
include aQ the seven. Cranmer for some years maintained, as did 
Luther, the odd notion of throe Sacraments — ^Penance ^ing the> 
third — which the Reviewer somewbore attributes to the HituaUttSw 
But what specially outrages him is that these same Ritoalistu 
have^the assurance also to appeal to the Prayer Book. Arch- 
deacon Denison, it appears, has publishetl a sermon where, hft 
quotes the Ordination and Visitation Services in support of his 
view of absolution. The comment of his critic, as coming from 
a professed champion of ** Anglicanism,” is a little pmmexing. 

Surely the Archdeacon has not forgotten the notorious Uorham 
case, and how Bishop Phillpotts wos b^ten in his attempt to enforce, 
in respect of the baptismal office, preciseJy that verbal maralnm of 
interpretation upon which the Sacerdotahsts rely when ^ey okim 
for themselves too authoritv to fonrive sins.” Yet we are told ten 
pages afterwards that ** the Office (of Baptism), if taken in its obvious 
meaning, asserts the reality of rcgeueration.” Surely the Archdeacon 
has the best of the argument here. We have no intention at all 
of entering on a discussion of Scriptural cxejjpesis, and shall therefore 
pass over the Reviewer's original comment on St John’s longis^^e 
about absolution, with the remark that, if it is g(K>d for anything, 
it would support the Qiuiker theory of Samaments, not bni own. 
But the most wonderful part of his argument is still to oome. 
Archdeacon Denison^ it seems, has not only quoted the Prayer 
Bock in defence of his riew of confaosion, but has further asserted 
that it is the groat obji*ct of the Church to make her members 
habitual communicants. One would havo supposed that no one 
who had rcMid only the Exhortations in the Uommunion Service 
could doubt for a moment that he is right here, as regards 
the Church of England at all events. But the Reviewer exclaims, 
Where does Archdeacon Denison find tbie in the Prayer'^ 
Book? In spirit this view of his ia baaed on the deetnM of 
Tranaubatanttatuin If the Ritualists hold that domne, 

Ss he irnpHea, they will be much obliged to hiin feg-suggestbigso 
novel and clindiing an argument in support of it. Ihers are mimj 
ditlerent af^ipiona about what doctrine of the Enduneist thp 
Prayer Book teaches, but no one capable of reading can dboM 
tliat it tcadrts tlw duty of habitual comniuaian. In qpirit, 

, therefore, if not in letter, it teaches Trimsnbstsaitkthm. 
adds the Revfower, warming into a fine frimsy at tins shoehiiig 
norion of Amfem^ I^dison's, Gan it be ecnoeived Aat, if 
Paul were to redsit this earth, be would folewle flw>am<^ 
the thMlogtal; Aching of the AmhdogcM^ 
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UiSthlm t» t^e|Bf '•hit to tho Boviomr oo o»- 

H p i j i t | B * l oilMt l a codcawMo. Xo luBk, w IW otnuot tonptid to 
iMi at'kSi»‘ fA^ho moof hb oMoaoDti^-^ With wiiton oftltis 
tlMfo b w Mfiu^ •» all,* 

SBfft*' 01# other po—giw in Uiii otMiiM ftnoro of tlipoiiod 
logiQ which «e baa markod fbr qnotition, 
tat irthaoo acid «iio«i(^ Lot oorepoot that oro are not pleodinir 
ita oanae of tiw ItniiallBt«L To any amount of ‘'nuotio and 


aiBr oowota lo loiiflr m it mut it m 
m v«9jr c&taoidbaij in tbt partioiilir" mt^od nf << public 
n^iMxidng* puiiiitd hm it that it tcUt cxtcUy the wrong 
If t|ui Reviewer bat proved tnythliig et tU— end we are very m 
indeid nom taving tlttt be nae^he £m onlyahown that Uie advo- 
ctim of eonteaioii can appeal for the * logical neoeeaity" of ibeir viewa 
lo Um teaobiog of the earn FatbeiUpand We a aiiU more impriwnable 
anmnd in m verbal'* and ^ literal ’* atatemenia of tberayer 
Soolt It bappena only too often that people have leaaon to pray 
tfyit they may be saved from the cruel kindneia of their friends. 
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moneV| but stood a better chance of getting articles of a high 
qualify than when they went to the retail shops. As the expm- 
ment answered so well, it was natural that it should bo continued 
and extended. Other members of the Civil Service wero veiy glad 
to tidoa advantage of the plan, the list of commodities which wore 
purdiased in common was gradually enlarged, and at last a co- 
operative store was opened on an extensive swe. This has gone on 


and the other in Long Each establishment is a vast ware- 

house, embracing almost every description of rotail trade. For 
several years past the Assodation has been aelling goods to the 
value of about half a million annually, and this amoimt, laigo as 
it is, has lately been exceeded. For the year ending in Feb^ry 
last the sales were over 700,000^. The Association ecTUsists of two 
claSM of members— members who are shareholders, and members 
who merdy hold ticbets entitling them to make purrhosea at the 
Stores I and for some time past there have been syumtoms of a 
tendanfy towards a division of interests between the snareholders 
and the ticket-hddera. The Ibndamental principle of the Associa- 
tlon haa hitherto been that it ahould be atrictiy co-operative, and 
limited to the distributioa of gooda aa nearly ae possible at the 
prteea at wldeh they are Mmght from the manufacturers or wbole- 
mie dealsra. The value of a abate in case of death or withdrawal 
te fixed at ten shiUmgs ; and shareholders enjoy only the general 
benefit of obtaining hi^-olaM articles at moderato prices, with- 
ont deriying any profit from the transactions carried on in their 
namcu The Jgp^ are sold at the original wholesale prices, 
with the addinmn of a small perqentsge for working expenses. 
It wefnld be imprudent of oburse to reduce this margin to such a 
pobat that there woubl he any risk of loss, and the conseouence is 
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do not, alter reading liis article, oongratulate themselves 
sir adversaiy hath written a book. 


0 (W)PEIlATI 0 X IN PERIL 

PpBB grocers will probably be glad to hear that Co-operation is in 
X danger. It appears that a dispute has arisen between the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Civu Service Supply Association and a 
eeeticn of the members, and that this useful StMiety isjj^t now paas- 
ii^ tbrougb a very critical stage of its existence. Not that tliere 
has been any Iblling off in its prosperity ; on the contr^, it does 
a huger amount of business every year, and is continuidly ex- 
tending tbe range of its operations, and its financial success is 
p^ecrUy assured. It is its prosperity, in fact, that has brought it 
into peril. The origin of tbe Association is well known. A 
few members of the Civil Rervioe, pinched by low salaries and 
biffh prices, tried the experiment of combining in order to make 
wjnoleMile purchases of a few articles in common domestic use. 
They found that in this way they not only saved a good deal in 
monev. but stood a better chance ofgetung articles of a high 


quaiDmiwaaravivud In^formef a Heeolvtloiii Ihbt 

steps should be tehaa, rither by an ilMitimi df tbu naea fit 
wlaai wHh a view to prevent the fbrtlMr teiue ef ritetttei^vrhtdi>Mi 
carried at tbe meeti^i but negatived cm a hifiet (ttnae Iheii 
another Speoial OomeSttee baa bwtt appoi nte d , Sfrd hw lepoirted 
in ibvour of doaing tbe U«t of sbatetioidiivb UM ttvliUng the 
surplus profits among those who hold the miUng ihwM Tbe 
Oommittee of Management, however, adheie to lShm iiphiOTi that 
there ahould be no departura from tbe original maeiple of 
the Association, and submitted this oonotaalon to the BtetfdSolders 
iu a Report, whioh was discussed at a noisy and tttuitritubua 
meeting on Thursday laat 8ir Roundell Pliteer and three other 
eminent oounsel have, it seema, given an opinion that flattda 
aliea^ accumulated, cannot be dirided, and the only quaatlon, 
tfaeiemre, ia aa to tbe futura. By tbe exiatiim praotka of 
diatributing the proftta among the whole body of membera bi 
the shape of reduced charges, the question of aooumnlated 
profits ia very limply disposed of, inasmuch as there ia nothing 
left to accumulate; and the Committee of Management appear 
to think that it ia aa well to keep thia temptation out of the* 
way of gre^y shareholders. Tbe latter axe warned that, if they 
should decide to reverse the present policy of the AaaOeiation. 

there ia but too much reason to fear that it will rapidly daaoena 
from the honourable position which it has for some years Oocupiad, 
and become sooner or later a mere trading company.** The 
Ohaimian told tho meeting very plainly that a Mdfiah appopriatipn 
of the frmds of the Asaooiation would be a aacrifioe of principle, 
duty, and honour, and that, if it were resolved i4>on, a lam 
number of Civil Servants would feel bound to withmw from it, 
aa they could not at tbe same time be Civil Sarvanti and persona 
trading for profit Another member of the Oommtttae, in announcing 
that he and his collesguea would retire if tho Iteaolution wcte 
carried, pointed out Uiat it involved a complete revolution In the 
constitution of the Society, snd that it would be in tbe power of 
any shareholder to apply to the Court of Ohanoery for an liriune- 
tion against the scheme being carried out After a long ana vary 
disorderly debate tho Resolution was carried by a majority of the 
meeting, and a poll will be held on It next month. 

It d^ not require much refiection to see that, whatever may be 
said in fkvour of a diviaion of profits, it would entiraly alter the 
character of the Association, it would praotioalfy ooaae^to be co- 
operative, and would become an ordinary tradiim company. Hitherto 
tnere has been no anta^nism of interests in the working of tbe es- 
tablishment. All meniners have alike shared the advantagsa of op- 
operativo trading, and tho prosperity of the Association has beau 
discounted in tne cheapening of goods. AH that the mitnagers 
have had to consider has been now to carry 00 tho business 
without actual loss. It is obvious that diraotiy shareholders 
became entitled to profits all this would bo changed. It is certain 
enough that, human nature being what it is, the next step would 
be to take care that the profits should bo as larm aa poasible. 
Increaso of appetite grows by what it feeds on, and tho great end 
and aim of the Association would be simply to enrioh tne share- 
holders to the frdlest extent. There would no longer be any 
guarantee either for moderation of priroa or for the quality of Um 
gooda. The manaffon would bo expected to make la much money as 
they could, and w shareboldera would be more co&cemed about 
their own dividends than about the satisfiictioD of those who ware . 
only cuatomers at their shop. The queetlon at iseue ia really 
whether tbe old Association shallbe destroyed, and a new Ateoriation 
of an entirely difierent character, with altogether difletimt objeete, 
established in place of it. Tbe original Direct of tbe Aisoeiatioa 
was to benefit all the members equally by choapening the cost of 
living ; what is now proposed is that one set of momlwrs sbovdd be 
enricned at the expense of the rest. It is clear that if there 
were a division of profits tho value of shares would be proportion- 
ately iDcraosed; tney would bo bought and sold, and sa their 
mercantile value went up the stronger would be the presai|ue put 
upon the managers to i<|ueo2e the largest possible diviaenda out of 
the business for the satisfaction of shareholders. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that some of the proprietors of a vast 
and flourishi^ business of this kind should cast a covetous eye oO 
the profits which might be diverted into their own pockets. They 
may be asked to rofl< 3 ct, however, that it was not with tlie 
view of making profits that the Association was startecL and 
that the success which has attended it has been mainly due to 
this dronmstance. Moreover, there is no reason to supj>Ote that 
this Association enjoys a monopoly of tho sort of oapaci^ whidll 
is required for the management of a large co-operative basiiMMi. 
Indeed the present managers have intimated that they will with- 
draw, if it cnaagos its character, and another Asaodatkm slmikir 
to the old one would no doubt be Immediately steitad. Tbero iiu 
already a number of trading atoraa with wbienib# old Assodariott 
would have to compete, and many retail riiophsepan have a^Ki bm 
wise enough to adfyt the prinoipte of distmguiMilng betfrstt earii 
and ersdit paymttita. Thete is no ms^ m a co-opemtlid ^kre 
bpart from the pnnoipls on wfaidi it w oondaetod. ^tlHr> 
tag tofiotbor • gntt amaj idiflemft ilMpi tiadUr cm nm mmI 
bjf iMminfi 1^00 omIi Mynonti, and thni nroidiiifi ita tiMBi ot 
•ndit^n wqio punoittim a tta anpauM of afi ohUinot iat *0 
taitaMi ai* got tU of; tal^ <m tlia otita bata^ (tatoiMa m 
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^ ^ Dtft «dfift WkB 

iMpamdbv i^Mn it m ^piw rtwa, «&»■ 

HiB imOm ^dmitege at timding tm&r to i2m '4;niioiiit«s tlio 
fMMiiiiftfiofitt^ HH^AojAmnw. fUi (kam inliNrto iieen tbe 
■■wmtlrtl yrinc^ of the CHfm fieniee 'Sqpi^ Jheeainittiaii ; ^cod 
if It ^twre to l^etweeA; Hie AiioeletkiBi "eriwiMl heeome mepdy a 
tlMtdiiiglnudnaM 'Condueted tor the hoaefltiof 4dm proprieioni e&d 
would mmequently'low Itethoid <m4hogi«itt msm of ito euHtoiaeiB. 
The flteteof the cnee, when veduoedtto we elomeate, ie simply this. 
The AesooietioB wee onintie% intended io serve the intereeta of 
eH memben of tike Civil iW^oe or dOieir frieuds who ohoae to 
jcdn it; it is oow^roptwed that it ehould he converted into a 
pnente ■peoulaticm in ^he iatmet of the •existing body of eheee- 
odden. ff thieworedone a rml Aseocktion on the did 
WDidd prdbablyhe started ; and the sdiieh promoieie of a divincm 
of nrofits wonm disooverthet they had disposstissed others without 
ameh good to themnotvee. 


«»r OPFIOE TELTORAPITT. 

r we widmd to find fault with that uHctful body of public 
.servents who manage the post and telegraph, we might 
OOB^plaiu jEhat they sing somewhat loudly their own praises. 
IKe ase not likely to foxgut that the telegraphs have been 
nuABokoeod lay Oovernmont^ and that the nation ims had to |Miy 
w them ; and when an admirer of the Telegraph Department 
tiilks of its extended views/’ we are reniindod that those 
views ambiaoad the pockets of ourselves as taxpayeia. Without 
aayiqg that money was spent lavishly in these purchases, wo 
may at laost afiicm that the Post Oilice authorities were pleasant 
to have dealings with. In one instance a latgo sum was 
obtained for a Ooi^py by on .agent, who claimed upwards of 
^opo^. commission from his employers. The reward wos not dis- 
jmajb^hmed to the success ; but when the claim was investigated 
an^hsmeery, it ^p^ired that the agent had done nothing beyond 
Hkd tmy h&ai thing he could do — ^namely, place the matter dn the 
hands m a solicit, who asked for the money and got it. The 
intervention at this gentleman had the, desired effect at the Post 
tlfficni ftnd the views*’ of the authorities became sutriciently 
^^ extauded^ to indludo payment to the Company of the price 
vihidh it demanded. 

Aji^euthuiiastic writer upon postal teli^aphs in the Standard 
.saams ip .hove persuaded himsmf that tlie intoudod transfer of 
headquarters jArom Telegraph Htreet to the General Post Oillee was 
a seo^.conflded to a ofioson few, of whom he had the luqipiuess 
to be one* leaked out,” he says, that the new galleries at Hi. 
2Iasdia’s-le-Gniiul were to l)e devoted ti) telegraphic puiposes, aud 
perhqps he believes that even the iact of the constructiou of these 
flil^ee was known only within a privileged circle, ond would not 
be4m|Mrtedto the public until they wore colled iiqion to pay fur 
them. In thCsdays when Mi*. Disraoli was cbieily celebrated for 
asroaamj 'he^bsi^ a ^eecb on a iinanciol question with the words, 
Let >us leave out uTview the admirable mausfremont of theSecro- 
tsry of the Treasu^., aud foigot for a moment his panigyric upon 
himself.*’ In like imumer we should dt^siru to cuoaider the oon- 
dhbn and prqspocts of postal telegiaphy umlor the present 
odmiuistration without hdiug disturbed by the clamorous laudiv- 
tion beatowed ^on it by its friends, Ine removal from Tde- 
gre^ Street to ot. blartinVle-Qrand was efieclod in tbe afternoon 
gf mii Batuidf^. is difficult to cmivey to tbe ordinary reader 
an Idea of the amount of labour thus involved, but the >w»y had 
|»ea made smoo^ by the forethought of tbe engineers of the Tele- 
flia|diiD IDjmairtment.” Before this transfer was made wires coming 
urom tiie West passed through St. Martioh on their way to T.8., 
Si late .eantnil station was called in telegraphic languid, 
vridte wim fhm tlm Saa^ went to **T.fi.*’ direct. On, Saturday 
last the westom wires were cut at St. Hortin's, and the mstrii-' 
msDls 'behmj^ »to them were .removed thither firom ^^TS..** 
'^joined up^with the wir^ and set to woxk« The half-mBe 
leugtba out .firom western vrires were then united to eastern wires, 
and^^the renaming instvoments were brought from TS^ ”“Joi 


tluM tiuitad ancl Mt to -work. It mw iiqpbrtat 
to paefotm this o^mfioa Moiuatslly and wiUi the laast jwasible. 
jsgpsdiinsnt to husuuis, and the wtttk awem to have been vroQ i 
donein eeveidlhoius leas than flie .allotted tune. Let uatgive to' 
ISr. OnUey and his aanataot engmaaiB dae,ondit fiwjais.a^ploit ; 
'%nt perhm pnhlio attention is likdT. to he dincted JUit jk> .nuush 
to WhatHE. Sondanaa(B«ndhEt. Oufley do.as to -whattluyJaaHfs 
mdluaie. .1 

Xowaids the end of Jaat fieaaioi .a .gaaation-vma «aM wad 
MctaaKmdenn araajaaved iiarin 4 B>e Jfouna-af ^kiwawna jnjidtif^' 
ease io an auland m ffl»na a e Bt jn talnsM^ Sielwad 

Ibuiia, tthiehlhad iiMa.a«hBtittadto the l«st USae^nAndtias 
wtd 4PamiMd hgr thna m Ae emaation of an ontndw vmnld' 
.’hniOnlr A A .leoArad hgr n ol^^aartaiuit vwll nantaut viiA| 
:h» om f To aaa ditnH fhe MRa^psadsMa hat not ^ haeo 
fSntad, lid ^ MB AanfigM .dmmdnnt far InfinuiiMn UMn 
XiAwUNridM nsMfnhthihtd Jjy Jit^JdatAK A lot^ 

wag An XokIu^ warn tm».» Aa* vAieh iam tfiamiM 
40 mMh JktdAv 4 f fMUMr ihsmifi bar >oleGkMndL^«^ 

jtiBMHaeif Ml dMaB namnt. Tm jHwA la hKdnn cor ln» 
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apace, endenA ewd.M te tinyiiAad Aaan Aat mwA. m 

and dots aaa Made hy .aepante atflaa .* niihlpa, .nnd 
are transverse to the slip of piqf^r wanoh Mflcvas dlwsh , 
stead of Imigitudiiial. This systsm has a& adyaiB|ftie 

which, unless Hbein snti»my coonteibakaiQsdt'^^QuUf 
go ikr to entitle it to utefiorence over ibe Mono systesie 
tcaJled dashes and dots mode by jthe bw y 

mentooftAesssaelmeof tmewisintojgthsmlMbletobe sw^^ 
each fur the otbsr. Fmotmslly « n shartd«dk and A loiqg 
abuost undistiuguishkhle. Itr.JIeaong asserts |h«tbk 
mokes clear ^ dcibite** marks, lond that ms jsmitffiaikig- 

eotupoct than tbid; at ike tfowedastnimflntr is^^ 

Herring has affected a seal Jwi)Movoinkid;, its siAse ss 

uuauestionable. He seouw toius-to have made out a ^Ssae iigir 4s 
full and fair trial, and indeed the Poal*Ofiice aitllicudties hose sMw* 
coded this in words, although up to this moment >|io sstis&eihCT 
.cuuclusion either way appem to hove been esrived at. ’ffie 4m 
not propose to offer any opinion whatever on tl^ meoils tof ihe 
controversy as to the value of Mr. JHacriog's snstnunent.; and , 
wc only refer to the aul^ect for the pun^ of aurveyiiw the 
machinery and the men eooyployed in Pwt Oflke tele(^p% nom a 
. point of view which-^from the nature of the josse^is not that of 
an admirer. 

If we may judge from the extracts given in this pamphlet, we 
sliould say that the corremoudance which was moved for last 
Hi)Asion ought to bo tirinted, in order to enable the public to see 
how tbe Pust Office deals with tbe suggestions of outsiders. Mr. 
Herring brought his system under the notice of the authorities 
towarus the end df 1870, and a discussion snsuad between bim end 
Mr. Scudamore which has lasted to the pseseat rime. The 
scientiffc advisers of the deportment wgsrded Mr. Mendog^ 
instrumont os a modification of on arrangtuuimtriiendy praposed *’ 
by other inventors, ond they stated that ^^pragtioal andegperi- 
enoed men** had been iinable to perceive any advantage 
that would result from adopting tliia airaiwemonrt. Mr. Bcudomove 
informed Mr. Heiring that the officers of the department thought 
it ** impoadblo to produce readable s^ns ** bis instroiuest, and 
had concluded llmd it was pmoticalJy wortbltiss.” It appeals 
that after two veors’ discussion the officers of the department mve 
recoded from position first assumed. Mr. Herrif^s instrumeiit 
has been made tW aubjeot uf elaborate trial and report by Bir 
WiUiam Thomson and Professor Jenkin, appointed bytbe^Post 
•Office; Mr. Herring has impeached some m the condlusions of 
that rf3port, and Mr. f^cudamore has admitted that Mr. Herring 
is entitled to a further tt ial. The comfdaoeiioy of tbe ** pnie- 
tical and experienced men who menage 4 he telegraphic busmess 
of the uation may perhaps be disturbed by the suggestion that 
an outsider could improve upon the aystem existing at ^ 

But we know ^at punlic depintmouts tend to get into a^ groove, 
to exclude interference, audio per^tuatetradHions. ThmrdtSlika 
to submit to pressure from withont does not povo that rimt 
pressure is uiinecessaiy. The great and growing bittiness oi 
telegraphs ought to be conducted cm the most unproved principle ; 
and -it is unsatisfactory to find the (Post Office autboritiea putting 
aside a new form of instrument on tbe assertion that H essmot 
produce readable signs, and afterwards receiving from tbe 
soientiiic referees selected by them an opinion that, whatever 
may be said of ^e instrument in other reacts, it “ is not kiferior 
to the Morse, either in speed or in certainty of signs.” Ibere can 
be no doubt at least of Mr. Herring's ingenuity and puiso- 
veranco. We road lately of a Oeuadion iriio has obtainad wttiuii 
the last year from Government compensation for services vendemd 
by his family in the first year of tm American War of (Kndep^ 
denoo. This shows that somethiug k ^ bo got from Govetoment 
by pressure, fmd it is certain tluit no&idg is to be got in any criior 
way. The iendo or bom k the only instrument by viffim Ute 
wall of a pubhc office is likely to 'be pierced. There k, to .49 tAe 
kast, plauribUity iu bir. Herring's statement of hk eaaei^^ Jfe 
•OQotends that the objections to the adqption of hk sywtAm ^ n wwi i 'v o * 
rimtnaelves into this, that the telegraphic wires and appaiatngtore 
•not sp wall constructed and maintained as they 4k :atid 
ought to be. He eoneeives tlwt ihe country is antUML ri> 
danttiid the meet complete and accurate *syitm of lakgiapiMr 
that k TeaaoiMibly practicable, and he offers hk iiive(iiriQ& m a 
distiQOt ittiprovement on tbe system whadh .wfats^’* A 'Mioft juf 
Ibr. Latfanee Gkudr, which is aimeoed to tUa nmiyldet^ otaMriiat 
Jfir.fisiriiMb mtem has huponani advoiftaflnL df whUdi rib moat 

doiffk AM As mtdtB would hahiliintlTiyffiff moiinfcfiii innnn fmpldly 

wiA Ass ktttaameift ihau wiA 

moraneoifiicriy ; .and’tbk iitttrumeA'isjmAffly kSaiiledfi(sr 

by smMt Hr* thinks that thk 4 gnteiii«'^or .•cw kjAiiiin 

whinbikAw p amorind dktmctiopbetaAen A AkrwfWMt 

be of In Ae Tel^^ 

We 10^ Ait experts of aOAii^ pia apt A hAi A AejiOa 

Aa Mmss gya i m a ]■ 4 mpAla 
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miu^ df th* Bhetim IMite, dwfc Ikew mn wMdbr 
jp U dOw d th»<H— y p if — otdiili aMM^wm Mrt out 
tfvbelaMtlMrcMbtat^iM k iniMM «it fe duHotte ak tlw 
odlk*,,iw|aMfadiaaM tvthaOaoMM^ iidm» it 

{•.fitaddoarariAlte pipv kuMiaattba «Mfaia ctbi» Mid 

MMMImwId thadtaM O I I m l Ik aanr wnd a diK aihM tii» 
Ig i ffl i w a tmmm kmit iiiwk^MidMBiiyA^MdbM te»cM 
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hoki# dldaacikMdb'MiiMMMdkhM^tibtMidKK and 
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' * avvMK MHuiiw Mv«wn Mmjf kwvw iwMHi* «i{K 9 a so 

Akiitt from otttaioir^ and bo on lUe ffminit ofranaat bw»iiiifipca 
Msitttj for nmlcttl odadnitiott aitd dofimo iifoiut tiiotriiloioaig 
ioterlopoim 


HOSPITALS OF REPtJOK. 

A n article in tbe TVinet of labt.Tueaday gives an InteMstiug 
aCcoont of a most valuable iaiestutioii, and directs aUeitCiuu 
to a social question which pvessea ui-gentlj for eoiMiideratioti. TIm 
institution in questian la the London Fever Hospital* It has 
grown rapidly from small bemnki^, and now, in consequence of 
recant einmges, its Goveming Body is desamut of at once inoresamg 
ita usefulness and cxtendinff the sphere of its operations to classes 
whioli it has scareehr bcnofited hiumrto. In the begiimuig of the 
nresout century a ** Socio^ for Battering the Oondition of the Poor *’ 
hired a small lumaa in Cray’s Inn L^e, giving it the natne of 
House of Uocnv^« As the name implied, its object rym to 
remove from tlieir overcrowded dwelliiwe poieons aufferttig from 
feven. The patients were oiibied suttama care and medical at^ 
tendai^, while their n^hhonrs and fhiuilies were relieved from 
the risk of infection. The Society succeeded, in spito of 
strenuous opposition which the most latioiud and benevolent ink- 
novations tieiuiUy have to encounter. In 1 8i 5 it had outgrown ita 
coniiiied quarters in Gray*s Inn Lane, and the state of its finances 
enabled it to move to more spacious premises at w, Cross. 
Thance it had to make a second move when the ground was cknued 
to luakeway for the railway termiDus, and this time it settled in 
fresher aii* on the h^hta of suburban Islington. There it remaius, 
having gradually uictessed iU buildings to meet the growing 
demands on its spaee. Stram to si^, when wo recollect that 
phUanthro^ miiet resolve itseu^ alleK ail, into a matter o£ money, 
we leaxn that tlie Oovemon have been able to go upon thapruici(Uo 
*^o£ never turuing away frver from their dooxs." Yot they have 
mcm than onee had to meet the strain of epidemics, and we are 
intemed that during the last gmaft outbreak pf fever, new wards, 
as they became neesmary^ were run up in wood-work and gal- 
vanfred iron m the cotuna of afortnight. 

Theofflnrs of ibe^Hospstnl must hate been conducted with 
equal Hherahty and undonblad^ h imist have done 

a yeanr great deal ol good Burag the eight yearefrom 1862 
1070 the annual aessage of adniHloas waa 3 ft 8 ^ But 
e frem nstaa e sa have hmughc ahont a idnugm, avoundbag to a 
revolution, and the pamuig of ^ Melropouian A^Uane Act 
haaxuaHj eauitiad thelmsBiW wants. In 1872 the mmibeB of 
adidasiosn had frihm to tSa^and it came aboid in thin way 
Pneioiialy tothnfnsrfagof tlmiustyl^ thaB^pital 

authorHice h^ bma to wmfm freely any poor pereott who chose to 
ap^y, with the mMStien of the ssnaate of nomenbKrilnnf and 
porahial paupm The aarwmte warn ndmitM an a SmaB 
paymodf tlie|niipes% W amngem^ The 

imiiltwie, thatp a e pen h i amwi the ddof {Msomselthaestabheir- 
xiient; and at it mpnMIon of bs&% n pnopm hofntai, it 

miy m eb sp e u d cf other emeses stood na£ Oiesr 

ehmsheie^ it 

mKAzm^rnwmi^ ef&BmpMl invhig 

tkasW tmnpsiMgr f m n ^isi wMem gMd ¥a 

dene* ilm«kminihigiKfy^ iw^eomMoMom wttfette 

r^ e nb of <i» l I S el flo so rimunt TT a nid^ Ihei t iig hfawtwmri^ ii 
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oAdalle ta> bw 

*■•**“"* as 

wh»tMr ha m nght or wrouff, there i» tire g ren t w rwnun Am 
,^ le who arb onfottonMl hy elvittld aot Aow 

^Uur wticeuce. A« to thn Wute offhreA by tho Hoqtitel tiiwre 
IS no room for argument, and nothing but prejudice con pruvent the 
mesos to which they arc odbieil fToasImiing advantage of thenu. 
Those who have uutimited commaud of money, who c an psepure 
the best advice, ample attendance, and a oteveiy 

luxury, may not unnatarally prefer ceimr ten^' Sn tMr 
ahhoigh, In ei.ee 

mtm effimently tRuitud in a ho^al. But lu seuuha uf^aueli 
diseaseesa freer, we bidlevethe Respital to be piufriulUb ftr lA 
who are not aetoally aAlneiitr, while ae regnedb pnrwilu ia 
straitened dreumstaneae there can be no dcadw whulemu 
Nothing can be move pieftnbfr thwi the eondittoii of «f 

people lying sidt in liomitin at thfrnionieiia It mtiQ- bn lin fliihwr 
, of ft luige family occupying n sraalT Houe^ olwiiyn (Wgnftad hr sk 
struttle to uiakti the twy oudb meef^ *om Bvhi|r f id mm fanai 
bana to mouth* In c:ase of tObess hn dbsr not care US' thu 
services of the pariah doctor, who ib al loaet {ndd 
aBhoiigh he maybe paid poorly. He unkB ibr some iftsdieid^nnHh, 
who sees oil amuml him the visibtb eigne of Me psMeniit imerefi 
Ilnlosa the doctor be a very phmnijr of emiarwmiiMHi* nhydetani^ 
he is Dpt to measnec hht attsntitm tvifU somo r e fru M w e - In tbe* 
rasagre mmuncration which posetbfy he aniy nepsr vmhftv 
Li any ease, it ia hnl human namno thut h» shouiyi not^ 
under such cimumatenct^s, muHiplhr hia visits luineeasnseffr, or 
prolong them uidvo tHnn he cannot nelp. Re prsacribnr nwd|[mawa« 
according to tire rules <»f the pharmaiwpodft \ mA if timw imuld 
be uo RMM^ money to buy them with, it Beconuw n qftsndoft 
of Otigotiatiug iv credit at the chenniotV, and tlie anadm mtk hm 
to worry hcrasliT about wayt and mmna when she bus lie hrmittl 
and her halfrdoren children on her It ieasimplbonfinffft' 

on hdplefti poverty to arder onuiges, or ice, or any of the Ibamrieft 
that are brmigktiwa matiMrof ooianie bm welLpievhMsiebwoni^ 
and so the frver is sutVmd to gaan head when the expeadltwe of a 
few BbiUinM might have checked it. Then them am the cfaftilmn^ 
It isofllttfr use atfrniptftngUy li^ them sa ibmy fpi tMjwWhy ' 
im and cMwn the creskin^ ntfiiemtis ami Mmdering ugafrut^lw 
turn partitions. As the invalid is dropping sway mlu a skHin 
unefrr tho inittienoo <»f some dicap immUne, he is brought bucB ti> 
his pain by the smame of the hany Ihe nejft meni. lauly 
morning opens with a chorus of shouting andr bdibwfog fnm tfo 
baby’s Driers and sMtem, just whm overstrained^ antliftr in 
making a desperate effort afrer rtqtoso^, andf if the biviiBd 
lias no children of his own. the mniction w^ bo the more 
merciless fW>m the cbihlron td Hhi neigh boiim. If Im puBh ttomglr, 
in spite of all that Is against hrrn, thanks to PrtHdmiee or a 
coustitntion, his contalcwumce is iinimdy likely Or bw nmid. jte 
atmosphere of wtary that he breathes is aiiistoai mum 
tho actual closeness of his Ooniitted and mwdieKf qjuartusK ret hi 
simc respects his wretched lot is almost eirrablowhatr eauCmsM 
with that of snmefjtbera At any rata he hwi company, if he hoe tots 
xBuchof it, and them are kind people raemid himwlKjWte aaalfri)i- 
tionate mterest b his fbte. But how many solltnry pmoos tim 
are in London who m linked tu no wm whliiir laiidl, 
except oerhaps by sonio flirmai tie of buainem. Bidhnar, frr 
whom the romance of lonely ehamhers m the Jims of Cfrurt had. 
Mwaya a charm, tells the story of im inmate who put an sad to 
bk ozistonee and wm never missed until monthw afterwtidk. 
Them are thonsands and thousamts of lodgers b ciuwtM hnussa 
who would be aftnoat as little bokad after should disease suddsniy 
strike them down. It is no one's huriwiss to send ftte the doctor, 
no one’s duty to pay the nurse. The very sense of utter ahondon- 
xncftC, ftlisoiute abaenoe of anything iHto sympathy or tendw* 
ness, acting on a frame suffrring under the depmwimi of reoetiiNi 
from deHnum, would be snillcmBt b itself to make racovery 
impossible. 

It is sesreely necessary to say how difTorant ev'ciythlng would 
have been if these ttafrrtanate jpoopfe hod been rrmovud at onea to 
the Iloimrtal. In the Hospital they have any nxium and comfrrti- 
able beds, the best adrice, c^mstunt andsldifrilattt^adattce^ suMkMb 
medicines, and all the luxuries tliat make the differance BatWOsa 
coinibrt and wretchednens, to say nothing ofUbMutAwtlk JAdvk 
alV tlMin » tlM nmmti from umimikto mum itr auiiltf, mI 
there ie the Mag; tfaM Um rmf heet iKbeiag doD»lnr «M4 MlUb 
i» OB* o#tb» MoetiiiMKhte «Mdia ia'tiwwmdL ^iittlhiwNliM 
lire hetweMteheiaetiTM Mm there, H kiKMaaetreMh AAtlAaiafai 
■howM h» <MMhL if (he bw in the F«irW HeMtil M» 
IMI AituA«aq»9,U eancnljf he aMibetod to knweieBuraw» 
j ed iw . e i ri ttiehl^ tiae eanlftluil ewMjtUng AmridhrMe 
t« calf||btaithe«Hi andsMiim theothav. For tUe MMee ww 
n uMt tlMt the PMaldeut of Ae Load Ooremaeiit Bieid did 
aMOU icth-JidMttto of hb oAdal abaeritKtoi 
ft* g fU lUl a nd iteddMurtageeto the d bee a who ai^ 
it XtietotheHecfaiMe eaatojMnoM iriio^aAf bei»< 
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cfttion th«m thit wtt hftTf «9p«ei(rijty ii4dv^^ 
fij^bitfmyatto w^wenuij^iiiep^iiA^ fiat 

we need eeamhr edd thittlieee ere MM^^oiieldem whM^ eie 
erea meve ^elgbljr, IniMiiiiidi ee itmf wvAj aflbet the pqUio 
heelth, and the jranetdmUhie of the oomiimiiitT. 

Thetiiiie trUl come no ooaht when we ehell aee atrfoMtnikehiid 
dowte foe tiie removal, under certain eaeily deftnahU&oaoietaDcei, 
of an patiente who are infected wldt contafl^ua dieeaae. Mean- 
whfle, and pending farther aanitaiy fegUatfon, oTenr one ahottld 
do his best oy the employment of reason and aigament to diminuih 
the number of centres for the spread of contagion. 


REVIEWS. 


flTEWABrS COBSEBVATION OF ENEEGY.* 
QOXENOES, like individuals, are most severely tried by success. 
O As long ea their devoteea are working on in silence, carefell v 
removiitt 1^ mnltipUed observations and experiments the prelimi- 
nary dimcmtiea that lie in the way of the attainment of clear ideas 
respecting the nature of the phenomena and the forces at work, so 
long the world leaves them undisturbed, and their discoveries are 
known only to their brother specialists, who are the persons most 
competent to judge of their exact extent and signiucauce. But 
when these labours have led to the discoveiy of a groat froneral- 
ixarion which connects widely dissimilar groups of familiar and 
striking phenomena, the public msbes to welcome the successful 
science* The imperfectly formulated results are seised upon and 
inteipreted by eaon one for himself, as though scientific propositions 
ooula be understood without a knowledge of the technical meaning 
of the terms involved. Theorists see in the now discoveries the 
solution of all imaginable difficulties in nature ; practical men see 
in them inexhaustible sources of power ; and inasmuch as 
the knowledge of the discoveries is no longer confined to 
men capable of understanding their exact nature, there ensues 
a perioa in which the moat false notions are abroad con- 
ceniing them. Who has not met secret believers in the pos- 
sibility of peipetual motion, or practical men whose ignorance nad 
emboli^ned tnem to predict that electricity would take the place 
of steam, who saw in the propositions that motion is indestructible 
and that electricity is as much a mode of motion as is boat, a con- 
drmation of their predictions, though to the instructed the meaning 
they oonvwed was fetally opposed to the possibility of these 
prophecies Ming ever realized P It is at such times os these that 
ex{mton like Professor Tyndall sjre specially valuable, who possess 
the happy art of communicating a maximum of truth mixed 
with a mmimum, though still appreciable, quantity of error. In 
the preaent age of rapid soientifio development it is easy to think 
of diiooveries that are passing through such a time of trio! : but 
tbrse of the best-known illustrate successive stages of it. The Undu- 
latoiy theoiy has nearly passed through H, for people are learning 
that the hypothesis of an ether is rather on embodiment of the 
difficulties of light than a solution of them ; and though mathe- 
maticians feel that some of the difficulties and contradictions in- 
volved in the hypothesis make it doubtful whether it should be 
stated in its orude form in works intended for advanced students, 
it cannot be hoped that more accurately scientific ideas should ever 
be instilled into non-scientifio minds. Darwinism, or, as it should 
rather be Cilled, the Evolution theoiy, isjust entering uj^n thisstage. 
The nature of ita aubieot-matter naa drag]^ it prematuTely into 
notoriety *, tgatf unlike me other cases to which we have referred, 
speoiaBsts hm find themselvea with ideas on the exact nature of 
tne theory and the limits of ita operationa but little more definite 
than those of the less instructed. That this is the case is shown by 
the flMBt that one division of sjmialists and the general public alike 
are listening eagerly to tbe bruliant and sogaestive utterances of Mr, 
Herbert Spencer, who would demonstrate wt it accounts for all 
the phenomena of the universe (though from the utter absence of 
quantitative analysis his writings are a splendid picture of tbe un- 
ascertained possibilities of the theoiy rather than an exposition of 
it), whili the rest of those who conoem themselves about the 
matter ore engaged in an acrimoniouB dispute, not about the limi- 
tations, but me existence, of the nrooess of evolution— a question 
which m a doaen years will be held to be not aiguable. The 
great ifeymoal generalisation called the Oanaervation of Eneny is 
m an mtermediate atato. It ia so new that all kinds of false ideas 
are previJent about it ; it ia so exact that these cannot be tolerated : 
and thus its omnuustanoes are such as to make so thorough and 
simple a trearise as this by I^feisor Balfour Stewart a boon to 
edenoe and the world at large. 

The scheme of the book is simple, as is naturally tbe case when 
the subject-matter oCmprehendi but one alngle law of nature and 
its manifestations. The first two ebapt^ are devoted to the con- 
sideration of meehanioal energy and its ebaUge into hea^ mrofeseor 
Stewart rightly devoting spedal attention to theee two formi of 
energy, eomperad with which all others are Itudgnifieant in prac- 
tical, if not in theorelioal, importance. The remaining fonns of 
mm are then explained, and tbe law of ita qoneervatiQn ia stated, 
ahd Ml opemtion triced thioi^ allvarierieetf tttmaumtatlone. An 
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PrefiMor SteweHo<mldiiotliaTe teen neerb eo enm ert W ;;^ 0% : 
reepeet had he been b an, diMiee a pe^mt. No Mut. 
permit hixdadftq use the qnamt language and still quaiattrai , ^ . 
and illiatraticma that make tbe book so readable, and yet Hktmi 


seaieehr one that is out of or illmtimately used, m VislrA 
mlsleao. In such points JPtofessor Stewart is supmor to .r^ 
living pbysieal expositor, excepting Professor MaxwelL the d 
diifermice being that tbe latter does for the most difficult pbyliw 
ideas what the former does only fbr the simpler ones. Theybothgiye 
a strong dash of humoor to their iUustratlous, a humour which MSie 
no resemblance to the awkward mental grabols of the soient&fip 
lecturer who seeks.^ to cultivate a ** lively^ style of lectiiziag, but 
which reminds us of Hood’s writings, in that the thonghti 
that are clothed in a humorous dress are those which are most 
worth attentive eonsideration. Admirably clear aa ia Profeasor 
Tyndall, he ia far inferior to them in ttaM raspeot The feot is 
tliat they are both enthusiastie physicists devoted to original in- 
vestigations. who allow their physical conc^dons to permeate all 
their thoughts instead of keeping them locked ty> in a land of 
mental cuphoard, as is so often the course pursued towards know- 
ledge of the exact sciences. Thus they always use analogies drawn 
from common life, and no stock of recondite conceptions is needed 
to appreciate the force of their illustrations. This is a great gain 
at a time like the present, when the (jfoneral reader has Out UtUe 
leisi^ for scientinc training, and it is on this account that we 
specially recommend the b^k to his attention. Independently 
of the direct importance of the principle of the conservation of 
energy, it is one of the few cases in which all can get an adequate 
notion of a scientific generalization. No other diseoveiy haa 
so much unified science, and at the same time been so simple 
in ita statement that even tbe uneducated can obtain an ac- 
curate knowledge of it, provided they are taught by as sym- 
pathetic and suggestive a teacher as Professor Stewart. 

The least satisfactory parts of the work — if it bo not ungracious 
to find fault with parts when as a whole it is so admirable — are 
those which treat of the history of the science of energy, and of 
the position of life in connexion with it. The former is very 
moof^, as any such historical account must bo 'which is contained 
in some half-^ozen crown octavo pages not too closely printed. 
Such a mare outline is merely sufficient to conmmnicato the bare 
fects of the successive steps of the discovery, and is totally inade- 
qimto to convey any just notions concerning the relations netween 
tne several discoveries or the merits of their makers. This is un- 
fortunate, for the history of the science of energy is specially 
instructive on many points which are important in an age uke the 
present, which is so ready to shower honours on the fortunate ones 
who can establish a claim to bo the first to arrive at some great 
scientific truth. Amongst other points it illusti-ates how little 
claim to our gratitude does one possess who enunciates such truths 
without demonstrating them, lie is not to bo honoured as the 
first discoverer of a law who utters sentences which, when viewed 
in the light of later knowledge, are seen to involve it. What 
more perfect enunciation of the gi:eat principle of the science of 
enoigy, that '*hoat is a mode of motion,” could be found, than 
the one given by Bacon, when he says that motion 'f stands in 
the place of a genus to heat”? Yet Bacon’s claims to be. con- 
sidered the founder of the science of energy are immeasurably 
inferior to those of Newton, in whose works no such admirably 
general statement can be found, but who demonstrated that part 
of it known as the Conservation of Mechanical Enoigy. His oi^ 
covery lefr the loss of energy by friction standing apart, an isolated 
or rather a residual phenemenou,challeDpng separate investigation \ 
and by giving such a striking instance of the conservation ^energy 
throughout countless transformations, ho did mora to l^d men to 
carry up the idea to its moat^neral form than many such unsup- 
porm statements aa that of Ikicon’s would have done. 

With regia^ to the pnH of the present work which deals with the 
position of life in relation to a science of energy, our objection is 
more fundamental, though wo doubt whether the author could have 
avoided touching on the subject, or whether, if he did so, he was 
not at liber^ to treat it in the way he has chosen. The point is a 
very difficult one, as all must be that relate to the 
between the mind and the body. The fact is that great scientific 
generalizations, such as the one that forms the subject of Professor 
Stewart’s book, give m a partial view of the fimdaniental laws 
which have be^ abaping the universe during the whole of lie 

a and which will continue to do so during the wbofe of .iile 
re existence. No aooner is such a geneiauzatiQn' aixivod ak 
than it fe Matlittly examined by each school — 

tenets. **^^*ttS thm 
conducted ia a fropar spirit It is not the attempt 
arguments ia fevoof of xsiigious ideas fhom the 
nature of vftinSUm ^ oognisaDt,tbat has po 
lodans with cMSittk whoa wider lomwbdMha^ 
tata cluua^M Jbnir maoniDgs, bet $e 
a like puipaia Mp^evantt, the esc 
conseqiieiioee of sp itt M ooncat en a tia ns 
wMch w< 


to see how it beers uttm tbeip 
can be no oljecBain if tbe iaoiwVii 





t of IbM^ ietmt 


oAiim te Hm# on w mot of tke origia 

of ^wio iad tSe pwtion life in it Of nil aofentifio 
iknio aaom op likohr to niuwor tbo quMtkiui 
vAlmr tbo noiiNNM can bnve axiatod ikooi all eternitji and 
Whcfte tfea mind can origiimte impahca^-or, in other wcirda, 
arlmMfef it can dadda on the moma that shall take place 
in . tfes^ pfedidea of the hod^' over which it seems to nilei 
or wdidlier they are* the bhitd consequenoes of external im- 
pnkMB. To the first it givee a stiangafy deftnita answer^ which 
iilacss the difficulties cn the theoiy of the eternity of matter 
Ilk a new^andstxUdiqr ibnn. Hastit saysi can never be destroyed, 
but It is elwm tending to oquiliDdam: that is to say, a hotter 
bodp elves off more heat to a colder body than it reoehnis fixmi it, 
and mam all bodies tend* to become equal in temperature. No 
automatic meohanlcsl process will reverse this, and thus there is 
a general tendency of heat (and with itall other forms of entngy^ 


inavwry 



vriia of ccuiaadbn ilhlnis and dsaiisi4^A»^M,>aaHcf iha whsh^ 
ddu 

dam^ corps ofvridfe iddistawM sti&iwdnfdi Ih* pcaa^ ipl 
that tteavaiaga annual daatlnrafewiiaitlpctsn d^nssiMriWl 

•trMgth. Insidanca (Mom used to amm^^ pesfeawidtt 
advttrUaa, that they will accept Uves of nsmcna in avacy yMi | i ldon> 
^ in every uart of the world, with &e siai^csc«m of thh 
West Ooast of Africa. To most of the naniesind^tdy 
by Dr, Gordon there is appended the nola sfesia dead-*^ ^Of a 

r riy of six who made with him the axpediiiou to Apppkmia, ha 
the sole survivor. Though some of the deaths msntioasd sia due 
to sucha<^deats as being upset in a bent and eaten a shark, the 
mot nugoriiy appear to be duo to the eflhote of the oUmate^ 
when Dr. Qor^ is describing the anhnal life at Oape Ocaoi 
Castle, he mentions incidentally that the officers' mess vas seldotti 
or never complete. At one period he was the only one to taka hiS 
place ; and his isolation continued so loi^ that, tilrn some prisoners, 
he was able to form an intimate acquaintance with the mice vrho 
frequented the room, hk fact, there is a kiiid of funereal atmosphm 
about the place. AU his lecoUections are more or less directly sssocIf 
ated with disoase or with the death of acquaintances \ and it might 
naturally be supposed that he would look wuik upon the scene m lo 


ated with disoase or with the death of acquaintances \ and it might 
naturally be suppomd that he would look wuik upon the scene m lo 


to move towards iinifonaity. From this principle of the diasf* 
pation of enmgy Its discoverer, Professor Thompson (to whose 
words Profimsor Stewart refers in the interesting chapter devoted 
to this subject), concludes that the universe had a be^nning, and 
must have an end, for a process of degimdation oamiot be eternal, 
like the waves on a winffiess ocean, the difierences of temperature 
axe gradui^y kssenlng, and all is tending to one dead level. Does 
not Die existence of these waves point to a disturbance from without 
in the past, and in the absence of such interfeienoe may we not 
look forwara to univerjNd stagnation in the future? Without 
claimiztf for it a oonclusiveness which no argument leading from 
the unSbrm course^ of nature to the necessity of a past or future 
interference therewith can from^ its very nature poeseas, we must 
admit the force of such reasoning, and we think that Professor 
Stewart's statement of the case is eminently to. But we like loss 
hia treatment of the equally difficult question how far life, or 
rather spontaneity, is poBsible in a universe where all non-mental 
phenomena are r^ucible to the motion of matter, and where all 
motion is deducible fixuu the laws of force by means of Newton's 
well-known laws. We cannot but feel dissatiified with Professor 
Stewart's comnarison of life to the commander of an army 
who contents nimself with giving orders which set the troops 
under him in motion, and more especially with his attempt 
to represent spontaneity as an aggravated case of such ^^in- 
caloulability" aa is seen in the case of an explosion where a 
minute exdtant force pnxluces mat eilecta incapable of 
emulate prediction. Vafuabie as these are for showing how 
little independent of tlie laws of energy an organism n^ be 
to be gifted with spontaneity, they must not be to hide the 
chasm which separates the theory of spontaneity and that of 
eneigr as it at present stands. The pwin fects of the case 
are that physical science regards all resulting phenomena of 
the universe as frilly detennlned by its antecedent condition, ' 
and no variation can take place save in virtue of a temporary I 
or permanent alteration cither of the forces or of the motion 
of some particles of matter. Those who sedc to evade this, 
instead oz frankly admittiog it and chaUenging their antago- 
nists to prove their theories so accurately os to necrative the 


seems to bo rather a mild form of expiossion lor so diiMreeabls Of 
state of things ^ but he adds that he has no reason to look back to 
the time spent there otherwise than with agreeable recoUectloda" 
We should guess indeed that Dr. Gordon was a younger man in 
184^ than he is in 1874. Certainly the tone ef hia remarks reminds 
us of nothing so much as of some of Leverb military novels, Dr.. 
Gordon would to all appearance have been admirably fitted to take 
his part in some of those jovial prooeedings in which Hany 
I^rr^uer and his like always indulged on the eve of a^ battle* 
The book is short and uupreieudiug enough ; but in this sense 
it is really interestwg as an illustration of the mode in whiok 
a young Englishmau may Imep up hia spiriia under unlavourable 
circumstances. 

The catalogue of pleasures by which Dr. Gordon endeavours to 


t to admit that physical science does know and can 
no such thing as spontaneity, save by becoming ex- 
perimentally acQuainted with cases of the suasion of her hiws i 
and it is wiser for the upholders of the doctrine cf the freedom of 
the will to admit the inexpUesbility of their doctrine by the laws 
of pl^os, and to retort on their adversaries by pointing to such 
othsr mysterisi as the law of heredito, and by aslang them whether 
theae do not seem equally to claim for life an exosptioiial pasition. 


OOBDOK’8 Lira ON THE GOLD COA8T.« 

G0BDQN prirfhM by theiemmk tha t the 

JL^GcldOoaitiatiowb f a shi o n , aii4 be thausfete hopes to be 

jnatMedfoamttoiy toiMllee^ 

It Main the yearn lo47-Sthat|lie madepeinoiialaoqitotnmi^ 

‘ iiriikhthea,Mium.badat««f«fip^ He 

in a Htlfe wqHiUion to Appoloida, whete we kid hi^ 




Xue catalogue of pleasures by wbioh Dr. Gordon endeavours to 
support his theory of the agreeabhmess of life on the Gold Ooast is 
indeed not verv attractive. The first amusement noticed is a picnic In 
the forest on the arrival of a ship of war. Dinner parties were also 
frequent and generally followed oy a dance. To the dancing, indeed, 
there was the trifling objection that there were no young ladies ; 
but the young officers enjoyed dancing with each other to the 
strains of a drummer and a mer. Another pleasure was listening 
to the band of the Gold Coast Militia, This bond was composed 
of four very dilapidated veterans ; they could not stand, bMUse 
they aU suflered from the guinea-worm which hod got into their 
legs and feet. However, they wore wrapped up in cloth and 
placed upon stools. One of them performed upon the big drum, 
which was unluckily so much torn at one end timt the stick occo* 
siuiially disappeared in the inside f a second had a key-bugle, some 
of the leys of which bad fallen ofl', whilst the springs of others were 
broken; the two remaining musicians had a clarionet and a 
tambourine. Then, again, tliere was a bUliartl-tahlo, torn and un- 
even, it is tiile, but still a table. Outdoor amusements were 
more difficult to obtain. Cape Coast being surrounded on every 
side by dense bush, there was only one practicable path. One of 
tbe otW roods was too ** hoi and muggy " ; another uiy by a grave- 
yard, f^inst which tbe inhabitants of Capo Coast had a^rdonable 
prejudice *, and the sea-beach was too much frequented by natlvsa 
for various purposes. The popular promenade, to which tnors wore 
no serious objections except that it was bonlered by a hedge of 
prickly-pear, of which the thorns were apt to got into the feet of 
passers-oy, ,aDd which gave protection to “large numbers of 
venomous snakes," loil to a certain salt lake. This salt lake was of 
great importance for purposes of recreation. Boating by sea was 
impossible, on account or the strength of the surf and the violence 
of the frequent squalls. But regattas could be got up iqamtbe 
lake, by too help of rigging native canoes. The canoes generally 
upset on the first attempt to put them about ; but the lake was not 
very deep, and there were always paddling canoi^ at liaod ; 
so that tne only result was a sound wetting, to which the 
yachtsmen soon became accustomed. We are told that a wetting 
in that part of the world is apt to be dangerous ; but sufficient 
precautions may obviate any serious risk. Tbe grand amusement 
of the travelling Englishman still roiuaiiis. There was a certain 
quantity of shooting to be had ; but as there is no large game In 
that part of Africa, the sport generally resolved i^*lf into the 
comparatively unexciting form of procuring interesting specimens 
for purposes of natural history. There were, indeed, difficulties in 
the way. The bush was so dense that birds could only be shot as 
they flew across the narrow pathways; and moreover tbers sia 
laiger quantities of venomous snakes, some of which have the 
decency to get out of the way, though others have an unp le asa nt 
habit of turning upon any intruder. We are, therefore, not sur- 
friiad to find that Dr. Gordon was the only man with auffiefont 
Mtimriasm to indulge in this variety of amusement. 

' Atonmnittg over thbcatslc^ of the plsasujes of Cape Coast, 
Sr/ 0ofdon xemaxics that, “ though life jsmented some of the 



^fhasss menttooed, it was not aD play.'^ There was so much 
& ha dona that people eoold not give themmlres up entfraly to tkd 
va^fibMng touad of aisaipaikMis which we have descrihsd. 

some prejtutioe about the diaeomforts of the region^ 
fPerins were onlijr aunt in .sufiiehmt ntMubm to do tbs npsaeaefy 




kP9i ffopotAm wm Amm % m uAm 
miitify of wQck mui wofhi «poa tiM iMdnto. llte 3 Mt 
uMon liooliaMWB saoffieBrpavIbm^ iom oMltiiit 

iMvoMi^ iiMa 0 iMRidfr inipoeiioB^os^ Igp the 4 Mm| 

mflcrfmoDt of ooauDMidii^* ftawwJ wni^ oviMr » irotliMr olftm. 
Obffettidy, tkottffk tho elhraelioiui of mitoir' hewo liM eo giM 
•t Oftp« OaeOe ee at KaiilhtiitehlipB, an ofliesr of n West 
India xoginMiit oonld not partake oftkem wtlii a miii^an ftae aa 
that ol fu^ officer of the Guardi. Howai^er^. ke eadfiavoare to set 
kalbia us the ** general tenor of Hfk ^ . kgr Home doggiol rew» 
writteh bv one of hia friomU to a krptkor officer abeant from ilt- 
kealtb. Thie letter deeerSbea a dlniier ai the Weeleyan MiaeioD* 
koiiae. lh>th^ the writer and the raeipMiit of the letter^ we may 
addf died within a £ew yearn Tk# parly ootniiited of twelve, and 
the bill of £u! 0 included aonpi beini potatoes; tuikey and ham, 
xioaat and boiled mutte%. frioaeatea, 

plmaiMidding and rfcc, 

▲ad many tUa^aiae whiik leaked very nie«. 

Them were moreovkr atost, pale ale^ and champagne^ whh mndeira 
and Af/rry, enough tomafeethe party, perfia)Ya with a view to the 
ifrme, ^exeeedingly nunry.*^ It nmat Ito adiaitted that tlie «mter- 


itnrme, ^exeeedinglv menr.*^ It must: be adiaitted that tlie «mter- 
tamiaent wna tolaiaoly aatmtaolkd for a miaaionai^ eapocmlly in a 
aUamte wham the thermometer aeldom or never fi^ below eighty 
jkg w e a jMimobeit The pomo nrocecda to describe some whist 
faraea aod the atmoyaiiea of too Governor at losing. A more 


ilnietive aneodote. Dr. Gordon telle iia how narrowly he eseaf^an 
ndvantnre at Accra in 1847. Same KogHsh officers were atationod 
at the fort, amt it was of coarse their dnty to suppress the slave 
trade aa ikr as their power extended. One day a mkisllr-lnokhig 
sehooaor appeared, and from it landed a very agreeable Yankee 
akippar. im was ashed to dinner, became very jo\'iBl, and invited 
oU toe ofBcem to acoompany him on board his ship for a ibw dajrs' 

pogm fishing. The invitation waa aoc«ej>ted, bnt next morning 
tba offieara reraambemd in time that it might be rather awfrwttrd 
for them to be found by on English cruiser on board of a ship 
wkickwiii well underat^ to be a slaver. Their withdrawal was 
ktol^^ fbr the next moming appeared H.M. 8 . Jhrmttftwnf whieh 
ifonwdiatdy gwve chase to the scnooner. After a time, thos^ooner 
waa overhamed, and brought into the roods off Acrra. N^> slai-es 
weie aotnaily on board, and the Yankee captain had taken good 
cave to have his* papers in ordor. Accordingly another dimier tmik 
place, inohiding the officcra of the Devatta^im, os well as the pro- 
viooa party, IHaiier was very lively, and was followetl by a gamo 
Off leapfrog ^ after which the giieets tried bow mmry chairs they 
could dear at a standing iiviiip« A good many falls naturally 
ooramd at those poatpmiKlial athteties : and, ne the fun btYcame 
mote boisterous, the Yankee skipper avoioed liquors, and mantigid 
to withdraw quietly aa became a decent slave-trader. The naval 
offioere returned to Uieir ship a little befltre dtiwn; and when they ^>t 
up next dny, the Yankee aebooner had taken leave withoirt notice. 
A ffm days afterwards it crane out that she had shipped her cargo 
of slaveB and departed in ssffrty. 

We have been seduced too lar into on account qf lifh on the 
Gold Coast a quarter of a century ago. Hiru'e then, many changes 
have taken place in most ports of the world ; and though wo pro- | 
aume that progress hoe sQsvcely been so rapid *on tho Gold Coast j 
aa in Bt)me other phioee, wo may presume that even thera the old ' 
order has roore or less yielded plsf^ to the ntrar. Ortninly we 
should see little to regret in a complete tTansforiiiatioTi, in spito of 
the apparent fondness with which Dr. Gordon dwells anon his old 
memonas. But we ought to say in^ conclusion that, fr^sidcs the 
rather eurioua social phenomena whieh we hare dosertbed, there 
are several things in his little book which are worth a glance. It 
does not nrofese to be very exhaiuetive, nor is all the inibrmation 
brought aown to modern dates ; hut the ineidentftl descTTption.s are 
UvuLy enough, and Irkr. Gordon spcfoko with kindness of the notives. 

have their fonltay as he admits, and indeed goes far 
to prove n he has noc the strong objeclicin to slavery in all its 
fbeuM whiifo most Bngtnh writers think k right to express or to 
adket; but hia descrim witk gratitiide acts of kindnow which he 
baa received from Ike savages,' and eays that after all they are 
haman beings, whkdotedifferences from ourselves than we are in* 
cUned to assaniei II embody is tanking of taking np a perma- 
nent reaidaiice on tka Coast, he^witt acureely be encouro^ by 
Dr. Oordon’a stjnarha^ but Ike many peopk whoare now interested 
in ka peouliantiea na^ be raeoramended to turn over his papes,^ 
wksve/ anongel other thangs, tbsy will had some verr seosi'ble 
eanksffv suguMtioniy couforraing very closely with the oldem 
lat^j pubUeked ky 1 ^ Ganief Welselky. I 


EkfaXrlfrH SVBNAkUBffi!^ 

VIT]^ sktnild ptoptkrwho write brndw be so fond of tTmitebg 
vT tkelv' private oMre end prlvute foefrnga on a world to 
whidh those affoirv mad fodhUgs ore altogetber imfFfferehi! P We 
, SMMMfiljt kepoet; teik w i«VFea»,^Iimaf a ^ to 

foU us> these thinga wtr do net wander at {t lU Furnivfdl. 

Wlmt hwteHs US tidte be did heir hove Ida fieby obrmteuiKU and 
foie ter wdifo iriii fr tko frhvfaiired Mce, we know 


dM IbV Krt' A* m>hi6ni AliM. m : 

»; iHil w .4U Imumrnt, H <k«9 M 

With IIk. iwC «* tl* Jw.'W'wgPt 

wlutt w« »!5&S£ 

vtvull^s way taebattet aloet hie Mby, fo is Mk 
to ekolter about his fotker. Of tba twn we muil aujj^fiM tee 
greatly preftr the baby. The filkd devotiew ef MW 
teachers is leolhr getting loo mnelt for us. IwjWjbly •jjWjid 
ahriok a week or two bodkwken Mr. Fltzedwsld 
mtrodueed us to his mother. But the jpusence of mri WMI- 
mother waa a thing of joy compiled wM idle pMauKte W'mt, 
Ba^sl^V fother. Tkeie waa at anyrote m&dc kkr skiddhtefr ikK 
We were skn^y ssmnded of the ii^ uddeb^^ if we bad tMtei 
our thoughts to die sokieot^ wa oifolia haras goaissd for oukrafoea^ 
thatMr.HaH, Uke Ma IMd^ aws# hove or ku^ 

But the gmh of Mr. JforadUiytr Mlol arad mk Mdii froMfor. 
In kis dediceteoa IM aiKNttopikiim M» Mm i«»h hmm «l 
aauiimtion and with a jnttiMoiMl Qw.hta IWlo «9 0 M 
true aecond peaoa ougulaa^^ £ haaakmdttMa all itt/lMi, Mt- 
never .0 mueh oa aow whM' thaw ait laid' iwMa iNm •ixii* 
“Thou bnat lanC to it » ftiAet^ WWtiM, • nwtharV ptMt. « 
brother*, hope, a fiatar'H’iiiti seat;’ M Thoa wtti say hi is petffoatr 
Yes, thou wtlt be foira le tkiniD inteOigQaee to ba^ trOe fo foho 
oifection.” Anil the whole winds up wkk «s eiaettlnlim 
inetrtM^ or at least Kind old foshorl We 

feed qiiito sura, from the dedkathm iMlf. that Mr. Btentefey aenteuy 
whatever may be the work from which ne ia frdd asid^ dhiiuum 
Bouiething mueh ketter thou to be in thin way made hf 

his son. 

The book, bowevor^iteolf ia netiobad rai sdght have beefrlaohedr 
; for from thie siilteat i^dedicationa. It in not particalarly gon^ ttet' 
it is not particiilarJy beik A rather haekneyad sobjMt, but one 
which still awaits really somtifle traatmant, is dealv withknaway 
which at every step Huggeats tka wlah tliat it might hove baae 
better^ wUle on the other hand it is not disfopited by many vmy 
gross blundera. There » a certain amount of twaddle v ^ thinjf 
IS rathor heni^, and Mr. Bardsley ia moat heavy when he now 
and then tviea to be lively ; ha has not wiukod some of lira taavt 
impiirtant sources so well as he ought to have done ; and be iw 
stiU iu the Court of the Gteatilas aa to any clear views of geaesal 
h^glish hixtorv. On the other baud^ ho has* eloar^ worked well 
at some sources of kaowledge ; he has got togiitker a great ^ 
atoj'o of facts ; and, if lie has not marshallied theiu in what we 
should think a thimiaghly scieutiiic oriler,^ he ban at )mt not 
shovelled them together iu the utterly ohootio way in wbiek some 
compilers do. Amt if hia jokes are not pariicuhiriy good, we are 
I bound to say that there are not very mmiy of tbanr. Iblt- Mr: 
liarilsley 8 biwh ie dreary work to rtrad directly aftes Mr, OBphaui’Ob 
It is impoBsible not to cmnpain the two; for the biute^ of 
personal mid Jieroditary nomeochitiin) ia certainly, wherever ertber 
of them exists,, a part of the history of langiu^, Bsrdteay 
liimself, with perfect truths fristher when ha teBa iia- in the 
very first sentence of liia text that ^ to reviorw tka seoiu sa of a 

S 's’b nomenclature is to reviow that people's hisCoiy,^’ Now 
ive have from Mr. Olaphsmt dear tan ehaiply-«at noldona 
of the liistory of the people wHa whom both he and Dur. Biralsteyma- 
now concoriied, Mr. ikurdal^ saoma to be m the bMknasa of 
ness. To bo sure he is no woxae than tba gimW maos of r«adlai% 
perhaps oven than the great nasa* of writera ^ but the diifo wea 
between his book and Mr. Olbliant^i nuraka tbs diffiimnca batwasa 
one who keeps up with tba foramost li^ta of hia awu Itaa and 
one who tarries behind them. Alter bra; (MipkantVckNaraaramnt 
of the continaous being of the one Eoglisb toogua, H ia preraohingr 
to iind ouiselvea onca mora in thaUdokof ^ me rattvsntliomn 
stiffif about Saxons ” and ** Noranma^'’ Wamba and the basf and 
mutton, and dl the seat of it Aa for as wa can sea, Mr. Bktebbra 
thinks that, immediately on King WBHraa^s coming inks BogiaBd^ 
all the English became seefo bm riUaina,. or aometbiitg ol thoh 
kind; and thiis tiioi^h be stops in. one ploea to ex^n otadiM 
length that King AViUUuafa coming did not raoke a aanai'awsi^ of 
I English institutiona. A man withsudt an ideaa 0 tbxi in hia biaffi 
^ cannot treat the history of English Bomandatimr oait m^ght tw be 
traated. In Ifomeidi^ lira nainm prove « mot ded ;; agineiidto 
or two bdur they prove nothing, indeed mtlra Duoaradiramteni^ 
tioa there was more chance of a Norman bearing aa Sk 9 |F>ffi*Mnr 
than of ftfr Englishman bearing a Norman name. The Kerman 
settiers under the Confessor give thoir children the names of TQe gliiik 


^Barfobor^MJL 


geerfCt ead 


Bf Qufia 


sottlen underuieCoufuMorgive thcirchildnn thenanuBof 
gw)&t]ierh whence we get Harold the Mm of and SweBen 

the 800 of Bohert, ae well as the Kdwwdi^ «ld Ediui, 

e8Ued,afteir theKing. the aaluoby iBthiBnf VSo 

fiuUoB luKdly got beyond that pnimlitm i 
aS 4» oouft lanes were Bonmm, w* ted- ShdMwMI jMsg;. 
thiir sfM Btcmm namea. Bohset lh« 'mm of Ow iia a a , , Am 
HertfitradtSb e w aa der and mar^ ia a t9m'0 m MoNSof obMSit 
many 0 wdiick wiD he found ntlm CTawaiatia OataiWiyMai i* 
tin «0Mmnl»piMerTed hr LeafldcVt Iwakab XnaMM,: tm, . 

aom thpinrfUlM ha u(w imy naa Ub ]b(M,.»Miv|«fSMW»(M 
all oatti and AohAm,. wao 0tmmtim‘'0A-m>.9imm: . 

k part at S»Sbbenr'Oif ^ 
hoHM to «ir Mdndl ia that^ S Maiy W i SiBsSTO fiii^BBS? ' 





iMfiiir'iiiMn ^ 

JTSi^.] 

Mr* Siidikir. 
HBm%iifiiil 

Siiaaaifc^rf (SiMimmmtih^^^^V^ 

wSmirn!’ Am k sMMte ^i«dMr to r^mtA $m my or 

dte Mi# ToimTi own book, but 

.1jMrit ll«»w^ .ipeQWlA^ IlmiuMltbm Mr. 

IMM^intimtat «a yifliotrt wwting lo outck the real bi^anm^ 
^ ibe ia0li^irl4ili 1 m» litt got bold w. Tbua ho xueutioiia the 
Jfc^af ||if iMtliii BMM H^UBixd MMl fildtuuiid iu Oie t^wo aona 
^d^ftelr^3wd; hefoaeoutoatyi— 

’^Mbar^ln INt nifliiir af «0iMir da Liott wte m mkerahly 
prtlfcii W Ktl Ml^i laiaiw, aaddbenW^ I^kUiul a hold 

egMi^lMoAiiliflhthfpaa.1fiiatugfl»lh^ Tha^wl 

eel Atm ewh tutToiuM tha dliojp|Nenui<» <4 tlii« boynpidnoo 

eMna to hero intiwml MbAarilli m siQMntmouaave of tlw nruno, (hr ire 
A eotlmdt ai jam oaaa <vf ** or ^ ISdnaiid,*' He roinl wetomtlon 
luAgWdM ormU^ On A oeotiaiy. ee ou elTun lain 

4miir^dt,paaaMai» iMvreajlgii^ idled. 

XiBve ii the eooAiiioa efideb m io* (rften have to Vlght 
Arthur of Bnim^ tied heir of 

fiylani, waaifaB^bodf w o^tred about him. Kvau ie 

amanj the same wee a tsere rerkal, eiif^geaied so doubt by Ik*, 
umTUl 0f Oeltio ksenda in the twcftflh century; bat in Eaglaiid 
Am mae so seed m aor aupevetHioua awe to hinder mothon from 
|Aida|r1j|ieiiimeto their dmdaeu when it piubaWy nwcr *oo*iie 
Srto behead of any mcdher in fSngland, whether of French or of 
l^ udhA apeedhi to me her tidld a lUHne which aiuat Ln vo 8oun<hKl 
m oirtlantakdi. We oannot thM with Hr. Ihirdaky that Aldaed, 
A3denmi end the like, aa aamamea, have am thk^ to do with 
A3l^iiHben there ia the very uauie FAIdrod etanng ua k the 
Hue. We have not the, leaet nothm What Mr. BawW lueasH 
when he tede us that^ Wore the Nemana came, the uaiue f vo^* had 

1 A a vkViaaMy^i.ulir 4-^MWVili jSi 


deid^ to be a blood relation.^’ Ivo, the HimikigduDahire eauit. i 
ia luvaja mid to hare been a Fereks— a atiange legend 
asough, but one which at kaat eliowe tliat hie Dtanu woh 
not umiliar to fingliahmeD. • W*e know uoddng <d any Kog- 
liah or Danish Ivoa, though it may possibly, as bliss Yoni^e 
nuggeeti, have eganethiiig to do with ivar; but anyhow it 
is funny to go off to an ^‘Yvo de YailIboi« {i2ii), men* 
tkned in Biidi^ Pnds^’s Burvey of tbo Durham Hee/^ whki tkcmj 
ia the elder tW Ta^^eboac faiuoua in ]h>iiieaday, and inoro 
htBSoua in the false Ingulf, so much nearcv at hand. 9lor do wo 
know what Mr. HardslW means when he saya that tlio name 
Aifind was ** rejected with hemr by the fuMtiiMa spirit of the 
Fisitan times, and, still more strangely, that Hugh " as a Fagaa 
agnoroon was loathed by the Puritan mouth.” How is Hugh 
pagau^ How is it an opngmen ” 9 There can be no d<uibt that 
sixteenUi and seventeenth centuries Scripture names got a 
mreat start at the eiqfieuse of the older namea both English and 
Mormm ; but, to go no hirther, the eons of the Protector himself, 
both the names ofilichard and Semy, weae aamea surely as Pagan 
as even Alfred or Hugh. lkech,by thewwy, whkihMr.lkrdsW 
wtes as aikearkg for the hvst time to hie knowkdge in t066, 
kw n mofb kqg^kbory, aaOouiit Ehaa of l^ios had a brother 
who uot 'iimppsopriidely 

As we go thrmmh the other ohaptsrs on ^Looal Sumames, 
‘■^fitninaiDes of •^^ Bumames of OooupaUon,” and ^Niek- 

iitBMa,”ihe whole mqgismaohof tihemme character: there is 
notldag ireiy ah^ng; on the other hand, than is nothing very 
wrong. Itose iini Idbsie we dodk v^ Hr. Bardaky 
baa ^ ^ ^ name: but there ns 

Httk or no8bla|r Wi my out «t Aaid, like every eol- 
kecum of iiie Mnd, It has Ms use as a mere coSke- 
titiiD. Mr.BardMw Ims fHaoBly woihed wkh real cere wHhin 
* hk own VDjfit w he hae been welAed down throughout 
by aiedc of Aar ideas cffSDeval history. It is wondar- 

^ lorii»taA,bow sdidW ;lm mkw k iWeiday ; vet Dennesdaj 
he the baidnAig af e klstoiy Of Englkh tosnames. It is 
Aseoordoftfcalfitrodiiettonof fUtUAe^ In this 

Wpeeti ad kmoil otbass, the McnanaiiCioiiquest moat likely only 
i^MmrttBiieid aid hartisiied a iendeikr ^oh was abeady at 
arork Aa sufuaiuia ema k -Osmnai^ and Dettmaihi so they 
wotddmortfihsir teve uriaen seoMr or kier in fimlmd ako, even 
. H no Homan Oonqiiost had ever ha pp e n e d . The nunmcless 
, V skknme^ mgaemfhii^ amwtmo, whatever we please to 
mdl by wUeh cna Hodfime or Tknldn k dktmguished 
kom another Qodwine or Th n i hiM» oonU hardhr itil to have 


^mmm its aiw* iiSwV'' i||iM i,|iiW 

nawHi mnaik'«a-l(ksniaaisdiwii^^Ma!i’^ siwiit igMjIkMAuaJHBr 

fc^* Jtar teMT koM or pwfrt 

to Ito. Itortohy *. •* 3 idT 5 iot<too(Siijr 

Bmti, wton «• MouMtor toof mo M mo toT'iMo f i rt iiii 
SoeM,’. hwiito. Btoif Mr. HMdtoyliiiil IjtoM * J&Wtolrtitor. 

toitowi wilto pt 4MiMr itoiotoittoB, I0w MuiptfOf 4M**'***<*^ 
DuMtoM 0f to. itowc Uowwwto,. 


lUE un> or THE vrmn jcimsust.* 

A GLANCE at the oover and tiUe-page of ikk Mk wsnld IMd 
have told us that tbo eulhitf wss an Ameriaui. lkit» nhtto 
say dint we are distkunly apprised of thelimtk liheaeeouid. af 
Hr. Vineentb audienee of the King of Haimih, K mtg^ lie 
gaibq^, without say such announcemiit, from eaadiy awall 
peeuliarities of style and tUuskation. 'Che t)^vakida<for ludlan 
nipeee avo inveriably doUm and cents.” A'e ass pMf t h narii 
wo trust it is not the oese, that itie ia lamtemplariou kifid a 
mdiway” between Kaagoon and the ooBthun of Yanan in <)hkn* 
Osptaiii fieotmia is honoomd with the spithot uf ^ pkatM**^ Thu 
weapons of the exploring party kGainhoA tm two mvokertend 
two or three huge bowk lotiyes.” Bouthesn Miam ie remorkgble kr 
prairie grass,” as well us lor rioiHttalda. The King of Oaiuhodia 
has k his siukas, besides a hajwaehe and a bunpy, a afukago 
called a ^ rookaway,” of the pssoise luhioa end malte of erideh 
we must profess our jgnoianes. Oovewment Home at 
Baigon would appear do advantaflo in ijmuhm er Wasb- 
itigUio.” And thoeeUkgsimd walk m the CaiMhodhmeen^^ 
paidour at his eapkal of PaiKnnpk are ** iVessoed k ea tkee am 
as many in Groavonor riqaare'Or Filth Ananua.” f Jn the wheteYtke 
work is a not unwrieoina addition to our kuouMie’ af the Ime- 
iOhintfM penixnMilaa. It is wriuen in a clear end nnafkaMad atyk. 
H is dmriptive eC fureals, iahes, rivers, oapiUls, and ram, 
many of which ose still very iinperiectly known, while some have 
barmy been dsacrilMid at all by HugUriisses. H shows Uic suitW 
to be pomesssd of some of tbe quslUies iiuik^niAbk k eui^^ 
cxploiwtion-*mneigy, undmnoe of best, &rigue, and mm- 
atuM*s, gcKHl humour, . qtuckneit </ observelion, and urirtligwm Itn 
vulue is vnbaiieed by two or ihsee snaps tiirowing %1 jS ^ amai 
diM|)uieil points of geogveitky, m veil as by tnai^y r^xouUeut 
engravings wbioh f^oe laifore ns the pegfidM udlii itheir 
wonderful tmoory und the leigniug monart^bs in tboir sobus 
cf ritste. We‘ do nut junke out tbat Hr. Viimot is 
ttuich of n niriumlkt, or iluii he has jsnythiug 4if Itbai 
ionate love of si>ori which prunipU au Jkiagudbnum io 
toll us how he longed for his greybomnk wlieu he atsi'led a 
gMeUe in the ruins of Fersepolis, or bow uiany itoiifdo of suipo iv^ 
wk^t have bniugiit to bog if Jm had only taken bis hriwob-* 
loader to thu banks of the riotumuMitor. Hut tUare is no doubt that' 
Hr. ViDoent hue seen much, and that lie hen not deaeribed rtl be 
saw. Id a tour of three years be riritnd Persia, Hongedia, Aave, 
Japan, and China. Indeed, ho devoted seveu niontlis to sesiagnbo 
principal places of the Oelesiial Empire, inriudii^, boskUw .Ca»Um, 
Macao, and Blianghai, the cities of Pekin, Tieiririn, and Himbow on 
tbo fpmt Yong-tse-kiaiig river. Hut, with n frii’<dewal. wtuab in 
theee days of duid biographies siid flabby novels oaiiaui be pfriswi 
too higldy, be bos couWntsd bimsrif witb on aosounl of Mtam nnd 
Oambodia ; a (riance at Dritirii Hunuah end the k}dn|MasMleHt Ufig'^ 
dom of Ava ; a busty notioe of tlmeriomaldeueniUmeias ef Penang, 
Malaeoa, and Singapore; and a few retiiaiLs on thoMknnpf (d* 
the French ito do at Balgon and in CooUiQ4Jbiiia wliai A»y 
bad failed in doing, just a eentuiry ago, rt Poudiohurry ami 
Obamlevnagore. We may eondeigie bis travels into a iwief oouajeiss 
by saving &at be landed at kUmgouu, went iip U» Haiubdsy, tbo 
prewfk capital of the Burman Eiuj^, and back again; 'Osme 
down ibe eoest to thu exteemity of Malayan peninsula, taking 
oa bis way Mauluiain and Amherst, Penimg and Prfwincu 
Wrikedoy, aud Malacca ; that then he erilad up tie Gulf of Bisiu 
to Ikmffkok; and thence went across to r 4 iiiooi|>in, the ospital of 
Cambodia, aud so down to Batgon, where the jotnmey mui the 
naisrtivo end. I'he latter pari of his travels, which will have tho 
keenest inteiest for aatiquark5S and ethnoUiigisls, we uwy fsiriy 
give in his own language, hy no moans too hoestful fur wiuit be 
h^ undeigone and aocomplisbed. “I had tmvowed ihe^t 
Indo-Gbineso peninsuja, riding over its plains, voyairiM Us 

lakes, paddling down Ha rivew, a dislinoe of ^5 muea, m alx 
weeks, ^Itttog many hog and delightful delays Iw way. 

It is no disporogomentio Mr. Vmwnt to soy tlmi w ^.teavriM, 
like bis oountrymou, at a oM wuse, and riiat be bos mMag 
vetf orurinal or striking to tetf us about Bntisb Busmah. wmuff 
vcM, tove etoiiwA «w» JUwd ItoltowM. wnetoW . in 

Mtito he itofthm hi* .ow» W« Mtoielet, at ^ tap0>mi<^ m 
miUtoa wd .* Jwtf-to. fiad Bamwe am ba^ ^ ton 
iiiilliiiii .iMfiliitiitil toe toto amtm to ow eeehuwd Atowm 

^toe woitoceTlAn^ wd toto of TeMemu, to 

: gS^to^Minwe wwtof eriMdid ttohe, 

^ wbeielhe mu ds are Aulljr 




.iMtoei UtmranUm 


‘CbdUadMas 


Ok mt’ 


'• ' 



tinted, end femarUUj fine frorii % 

XVW1I6 of mm tluui i miUioDi nmuie and eeweshr m almoft 
wkiioini* Thm in Uttle or nothing to be glmiid from Hr. 
Vinceat’e pages which hM not been rendered snaliUi at the India 
Omci and in published Bhie Boohs and Reporta» Nerertheless it 
Sa always ^rantagaous to see ourseives with the apootacles of 
friendi or rivals, and to learn how an enterprisittg American gen* 
tlenan has been received at the Court of an Oriental potentate, 
who has not yet quite recovered from the hue of the best half of 
his dominiona. It will cause no surDrise to Indian administrators 



his dominions. It will cause no surprise to Indian administrators 
to hejur that the King of Ava could not be perenaded to look on 
a white-iac^ tnivelJer seeking enjoyment in novel situations in 
any other light tban that of a politic adventurer ; and that Hia 
Majes^ held out the bait of employment and emolument, and as 
many Burmese wives as were agreeable, if ** the stranger ” would 
onlv aid him in the nego^tion of a commercial treaty with the 
United States. But this id^ fkmilior to so many Eastern noten* 
tates in other shapes, of pitting one great European or foreign 
Power against another, and of profiting by their collision or their 
rivalry, comes too late. There is no place anywhere in the 
Bay of Bengal for the ascendency of any other Teutonic or 


hisbfOllMr in two votmaasb 
I yeti* ego. Hr. Tlneeiit hasparay td^ 
menu hit guide. Prom these namtlvia, u weO'Mltemtpi 
sbatdmi by which are both illustrated and euridisA we nliy 

meat to our readers scune short account of thue 
For grandeur of design, skill of eonstruetlon, humniqr of pro* 
portion, and profiuion of detail, these mined fruuniu nugr 
ihiriy chaBenge a comparison wifh most in the weniL 
laig^ edifice oocupiw, with its outer writs, a space ofiClIf 
a mile square. It comprises kmg galleries, imposing colc s aafiiM h i 
of square stone, causeways of solid masonry, riegant jpari$onilr 
lolty towers, and bas-reuefli crowded wHh %ures of animals 
and men. Both traveUeia' speak with almost hewildemieiilfc 
and awe of their extent, variety, and magnifieenoa; and 
M. Moubot, buides the account of the larveet or Nagto Wat^ 
has given detailed noticee of another pagoda, and of the Kingb 
palace and treuury, which nrove them ruins to have been ooea 
tho seat of a rich and powernd empire. Some idea may be finnied 
of the scale of construction when we state that the causeway 


lAtin race; and the Chief Oommunionor at Jtangoon, on the which leads to the main entrance ia 725 feet in len^ ; rimtthe 
receipt of a telegram from the Viceroy, could probably reduce highest pagoda ia 250 feet ; that the sculptures extend for hrif a 


would, u Lord Dalhousie predicted, only have to forbid the 
transport of a certain pungent and highly-prised condiment called 
nffopHf from the soabof^d to Mandalay. Without thia article of 
univerul ccmsumption the ordinaiy Borman is much worse tban a 
navvy deprived of beer or a Highlander of whisky. Ngapee, 
by tiie my, is a sort of pute of salt-fish, at leut half-way to 
putrefaction, odorous^ and used by the natives to give a zest to 
their plain meal of hce. Though, to the eyes of an American ac- 
customed to see burnt cities rebuilt in a few weeks, and civiliiation 
transplanted bodily to the midst of swamps and forests, there would 
be nothing astounding in the design and construction of the 
English town of Hangoon, yet our government of this foreign 
diqiendency seems to have impressed him fiivourably. Ho has 


temple is supported by no less than 1,532 square psUars. Ths 
sculptures ana boa-ieliefs, as described by botn these travellers, 
are dearly Hindoo. There are representations of the fig^ht between 
Hanuman, the monkey-kiiw, and Havana, the tyrant of Ceylon; of 
Bwaiga and Naraka, or ifeaven and HeU, and of Vishnu and 
Buddha. The question as to the builders of these gigantic edifices 
is one more easily asked tban anawoied. AVe may of course 
dismiss any notion that they wore erected by the Loet Tribes of 
Israel or by a Prince of Rome.” The scattered remnants of the 
Babylonian captivity have a good deal to answer for already, and 
Riim or Rome is a late introduction of the MohammenaiM^ 
spread by them all over the East, pointing in a vague and* 
general way to the great Power which had once mm more 
than half the world from tho Tiber or the Bospborua. M. Moubot 


perhaps wiMly refrained from anv description of the machinery of relies on the Jewish physiognomy which attracted his e}^. and on 
adminiatratioD, though a Chioi Oommissionor placed directly a record of the judgment of Solomon, which a IVench bishop dia- 
under the Supreme Qovernment of India must nave somewhat coveriri, verbatim, m one of the Cambodian sacred books. But 
reminded him of a newly annexed territoiy in the Far features are not always a safe guide for ethnology, and the fame of 


West not yet invested with the privileges and digtiity of a Solomon and of A 
State. But he is at no loss for words to deacrilM his con- Oriental iniaginatic 
tempt for Gallic endeavours to colonize the East. The groat are to this day che: 
nation ” lacks the perseverance and energy of the English race, while any Kazi or ] 
and, aiming at empire, produces nothing but a burlesque on shrewdness and ii 
colonisation.” The efiect on the mind of tho author was tmt the dhUects to play the 
whole thing was a farce. Thoso who have soon anything of the two harlots and a < 
management of such d^ndeiicies will admit the truth of this imagines bearded 
obsermtion, which even Frenchmen do not deny s and the obstacles Moors,” though he 
to success are by no means lessened by the fact tluit superannuated point Native trad 
admirals, who have looked down on human nature from a quarter- assistance. The Na^ 
de<^ are often Miocted to solve the problem of governing Cochin or it was built b) 
China, for the simple reason that the colonies are under M. Le ji^ow, it is certain 1 
Ministre de la Marine. be seen on one oi 

It is to be regretted that the season of the year prevented Mr. those on the spot 1 
Vincent from carrying out an intention of reaching Bangkok over- dignified ; the ii 
land, from the backwoods of the Teuasseriiu provinces across the something resemblii 
Bhan mountains and tho Meklong river, or down the Meinam. with Orientals, is no 
But this trip, feasible by means of ponies or elephants between monuments of an az 
November and April, is out of the question during a rainy season gtatue has survived 
which lasts for at least six months, and which fioods the earth at three rulers in 
the rate of ten or twelve inches a day. Bo, as we have stated, the might bo as follow 
author coasted down the lung narrow Malay ^ninsula, imdhas details of which we 
given us brief and not uninloresting accounts of Penang, with its vanquished and ex 
hill sanatorium of 2,500 feet high ; of hlalacca, with the distant peak religion. l)riv 
to which geographers more s;^u]aiivo than accurate have given }b)hnr, the vanqui 
the name of G^hir ; and of Singapore, a coaling station and entrepot thev crossed to ih 
of ^ices for all nations, when» coir-rope ia manufactured from peninsula. With 
coeCNHSuta, lu^ where the gardens and the museum of liie Hon. i^iJectioa of tlie 
Mr. WhampoaS-a member, not of the Town, but of the Legialative built these vast te 
Oouncil— with shrubs twisted into the shapes of dragons and the old suiierstiti 
reptihMb with fish-ponds^ summer-houses, and styes full of prise fbith. Such 

pigs, form one of the mam attmetions and bansts of the settlement community, guided 
Mr. Vincent notes thatthe Straits Settlements were formerly under n tract of coi 
the Supreme Government of India, and are now governed, or left to products, and hardl 
govern tbernsrives. by the Colonial Office. ButitmaTnotbegeDomlly gyt, in any view, 
knownthatwhen these dependenciesfonnedpart of the Indian Empire who defy heat and 
they were for years in subordination, not to the Government of owe their orig 
In£a, but to the local Government of Bengal. Anomalous as this ^ whole people, or t 
may appear, the Executive Power which had to look after Bengal, ^ mighty sovereign 
Bohar, and Orissa, had also to regulate the sauabbles of M^ys science, and the obc4 
and Ohinamen, and to settle questions about the tenths of silver 
mines and the pxporta of spices at Malacca and Penang. ^ 

The main mterest of the work, however, must lie in the 
account of the ruins of Angkor, on ^ frontiers of Oambodia and 
Siam, not very frur from a lake which Mr. Vincent calls Thslaysap, l. 

hut which other tfaveUeis have designatirii as lUe ToarieSo, or UEN 

elW Toriiaap. If we except the account of these stiqpaidous ruins , ^ ^ fir ^ 
iy a tmveUer in tho fifteenth centoiy, we hdd «Wly nogood guide 

tMn nntU nicent years. Hr. AaoliA Bastion, the President of having, ana og wa< 
tbu RtMl Geogi^toal SoeieW of Beilin, visited them about ^ ; - AlklZI.!' 

M. Henri thorough explored the 

eoiiei^l^ Ihe latUr geatbrnon, it may be mneiubered, Piuetferi 


Bulomon and of Alexander the Great has so caught hold of Ihe 
Oriental imagination that local and village customs in the Punjab 
are to this day cherished as legacies of toe himatliian conqueror, 
while any Kazi or Hakim who has displayed more than avoraro 
' shrewdness and impartiality may be made in story-books of aU 
dhUects to play the part of the Jewish monarch in a tale about 
two harlots and a cnild. Mr. Vincent is clearly in error when he 
imagines bemried warriors in the sculptures to represent the 


assistance. The Nagkon Wat was the work of ** angels and giants,” 
or it was built 1 ^ the 'Ueprous King or it even m^o 
Now, it is certain that a statue in good preseiwation is still to 
be seen on one of the esplanades of the temple, believed 
I those on the spot to be that of the Royal leper. The attitude 
is dignified ; the features remlar and manly ; and the type ia 
something resembling the Hellenic or the Aryan caste. Leprosy, 
with OribntalB, is no disqualification for empire. Whether these noble 
monuments of an ancient creed are due to the single monarch whose 
statue has survived the ravins of time and desecration, or to tWo 
or three rulers in succession, one explanation of their origin 
might ^ as follows. After a mighty struggle in India, of the 
details of which we know little, the Buddhists or Reformers were 
vanquished and expelled by the Brahmans or champions of the 
old religion. Driven from Central and Upper India, and from 
Behnr, the vanquished party took refuge in Ceylon. ThenCi> 
they crossed to Bumiah, and spread gnidually over the Malay 
peninsula. With their euoigies unimpaired, and with a vivid 
recollection of tlie idolatry which they had failed to refine, they 
built these vast temples to commemorate the myths and errors 
of the old BU{)erstitioii, and their own adoption of a better and 
purer frith. Such conceptions were not impossible to a pious . 
community, guided by a vigorous ruler, which had just occupied 
a large tract of country rich in wood, in water, and in natoid 
products, and hardly inVerior to the phdns of the Qangetio Hrita. 
But, in any view, ruins which amaze and awe the few tnrirrileia 
who defy heat and oxpiwure in tho pursuit of science and hishw 
must owe their origin either to the ennobling and lof^ impulsea 
a whole people, or to the exercise of some imperious fracination 1l^ 
a mighty sovereign who commaiidod the resources ofmeofrutical 
science, and the obcuieuce of crowds of ^wera of wood and sUme. 


SPKCIFIC PRIMERS.^ 

T^IXKN Ltm^ster foimd out a ^Method of feachiag to ep^ 
VV imd food, whereby one book wUl serve insbM ai six 
hundred * be thought tW he had made a diacov^Biy woltii 
having, and hp was justly proud of it But of 

* pf Specific IncUrwcti/cm, 

^ I^kat SjflUmtt Lwifcat lliifiliiicW 


P-itfS: 


|i';'a*4» flf ' A*: Bom^ itolib 

liui'ttilfMItai, «{ jrrpfpT •Am* 

Mi M. inn «:nr»«BibiM;, 


ipid iM«a^ lij Moie n 




ilgr.nit m MX buodni 
: ,iil iIm nmk iMuAmd. 
andi oflMr in quicf «to- 


iMiriim. Wft liM qi» in i wp nl r aQ hope of Mag «rar tid of 
than. Onr tide inwall idghuho|«leN on that of tiMfirtoiMn 
wliDftniain to In ^ )**’>* *0^ frM front tha witboMd 
]«iKt^[Ant nwhuna nhowan down upon them. Ever and anoo 
w« ifrim oiv taUafrwftoB than, Intwn have aonnabnatUiig 
ipn IwfiM in frpid it ihlcldp atMwn agaia. 
liaM widifr from the tonaioat kver of the pile style thamaelTea 


hMm of ]foMi''t 
hadbraa. - Jjhnadteir'laun an thit^ 
.AnahMtmbam laMe ta ttt MhnM 


rnkmoa mf Uaikea, 




■Hfmmrft <|f efiiMiifeit. TU nime does oot teem to tun 

bmjqiies l^epopBlu^&o^onofAJip^cifieissMethi&gunpleaseQ 
Im^rlidsianiap oonuBiopfy contsined in • small phUljjMid eonpoeed 
to emeiss iciamehe, or eaiaolie, or some of tnose other aooes to 
^sUsh poor human dm is suUect The oonnexion of ideas may 
tend to pNgwSoe the minds of the little scholars, for whose benefit 
these same q^eoifie primers hate been called into being, against 
u^ag thent TIudr editor, Mre J, S. Laurie, eeeme to have had s 
gNat deal to do with eehool-keepm and achool-inenecting in all 
&e continenta excqit America, m is or hss been “ Inspector of 
Sehook in England; SpedalOonuniseioner, West Africa; Asatetant 
EdttcetiQn Oommiastoner, Ireland; Director*Qeneral of Public 
Ihstnitdicn.Oeylon.’' We wish Mr. Laurie would let us know what 
speciflo enanles him to get through the duties of these eevotal fime- 
tione hi lands ao fhr asunder that they would, wo ehould think, 
have pc^ed almost too much for the skill of the great Michael 
Scott himself. Mr. Laurie’s Manuale, if we may judge firom 
the advertiaoment on the cover, aiin at being a complete ladder of 
learning. The several stepe Im up through all the gradee of 
primary education, ending with the ** ikete and features of English 
nistoiT.” We would fun ourselves have profited by a little 

specific instruction ” in these facts and features,” but our desire 
in this respect is doomed to rest unsatisfied, as the Menuals of 
Geonaphy, Englieh Compoeitioni and Analyeis are the only ones 
whidi have yet come before us. 

We are glad to see that in the geographical primers our own idea 
of making children understand the nature of a map before you 
expect them to leem anvthing from it has been to some de^ 
acted upon, though not fully worked out. We still maintain that 
the only way of making a child understand tbu exact relation of a 
map to the country it represents is by teaching him little by 
litUe to draw maps of some tract of country which comes within 
his own notice. Unless this be done, the geography lesson, which 
in skilful hands may be made the most attractive of all lessons, 
becomes a more dreary task confined to leamiup by rote n long 
string of hard names. We once knew a email boy who haa 
brou^t home the geomphy prize from school, and yot could give 
no better account of Afnca, nis special subject, than that it was 
** a large yellow country^” and we suspect that most schoolboyi 
have sot much clearer ideas connected with their maps. Some 
wise man savs somewhere Chat the object of all teaching oupht to 
be to train the mind and the eye to the quick perc^eption of likeness 
and difibrence. There is no lesson to which the comparative method 
can be applied more successfully than to geography. No one can be 
said thoroughly to know the geography of any country till he has 
travelled twugh it, and our only way of forming any clear idea 
of what any country that we have not seen is like is by comparing 
and contrasting it with some other country which we have seen 
and therefore really know something about. In one point ^ these 
little primers are better than moet of their kind. They are divided 
into leesons of a reasonable length. Instead of all *the counties of 
England being given in one lesson, they are here very wisely divided 
into eight, while each county is afterwards etudied in detail. 
This is a decided improvement on the old way, and is in harmony 
with our fkvonrite maxim that inleaminff anything as little should 
be meaented to the mind at once as possiole. ' 

The two remaining primers have undartaken a very hard task, 
that of teachix« the most unteachable of all arts, the art of com 
positioii. Mr. Laurie’a idea of composition mus^ however, differ 
widely from our own. fie defines it as 'Hhe art of putting 
wprds together ao as to eonvqr infonnation.’’ Now we have 
frMuentiy heard from popular preachers veiy finely worded 
•enumees, nay, even wbde eennons, which conveyed no informa- 
tion whatever ; while we have, on the other hand, read veiy lesnied 
books wbksh made no pretensions to exctilence of s^le. Our little 
Manual goes on to say, what is vary true, that (a) » Proper choice 
of words; (h) rimplia^ of ejusreasioii ; (c) ri^t order of words 
and phrases; and g nuoro a nc al accuracy, are ceeentiol oondi- 
turns of oompqeition.’^ If wu might venture to oonuct a School 
Ihepector, we should feel tempted to hint that to have aomething to 
sn^f to k^w exactly what yon maanto say, and to have thepower 
ofmying exactly what yoameaa, asa three points whidk are even 
mom essential to writing wlmt wiB be woiih the trouble of rsading 
when written. Tbisd^yeeofexoelleiioe would certain^ never be 
arrived et by Mr. Lenrie’e method. It piofeisec to lean the little 
uoh^ar on to perfects^ in writing go^ EiigHsb hv fiiut putting 
MdMum yd galling to pfece^ 

theM on snojeets abont whMi no sanb sdboolboy ever did or ever 
will carUi *”d imitating stifiT and pempu letiers which mmtjr 
shewinKh, hate hM written 

dammies iliat show off schaolUys* suits . in the 


A riam throu^ the ^fdOowUig pagm*’malnn ua MwitblMMl 
to the ‘^perpktitSea'' and ■^eomplWtioiia’* time dariri^Uml^ 
the same awfViI, yet half-sceptical, curiosltir whkh eUUtSQ wim 
exarcised m the Shorter Catechism of the mrinsa Woitoilnitos 
fedtowBidaitoloogerhiother. Ifamamof^oopuktiveecHUdliisto 
sentonces, and disjunctive acceamry sentoncse,” and ^idvwhial 
accessory sentences of supposition, crmdttkm. maniteri or mmllBoi* 
tion.” are simpHcity, what can the ^per^ities ” hef we deae 
the Manual with a painfril consoiouaness of our own ttOwocthinsMi 
to judge of such niceties. We do not at this moment k n ow te ■ 
which of these olaaaes of aooetsories the Mntenoes Wldch we have 
written belong, and we have an uncomfortable fboUng tihat If mis 
knowledge is required from the upper dasses cf a ^lage sAorii 
we ehould, if compelled to present ourselvee for examUiattaii, he 
thrust down by the Inspector to the lowest plam among the inftuits 
of the lowest standard. We never take up a batch of small eohoah- 
books without feeling profSoundly impressed by the eonsetousneet 
that the sense of duty must be much stronger in chUdien than in 
grown people. No other feeling could inspire toem to drag through 


one could propose to himself, wekhould think that writiiq^ mannahi 
of English Onunmara is the moet thoroughlv hopeless. All suA 
manums profess to teach the *‘art of speaking and writing cor- 


rectly but as scaroely any one does either speak or write cerreotiy, 
it ie clear that they nave one and all. from 4he daye of Lindl^ 
Momy downwards, failed in the object of thoir creation. Tel 
they increase and multiply at an aiding rate, and each new 
author flatters himself that hb book will accomplish a refonnation 
in the everyday talk of his countrymen. 

The last on our Ibt, J^actictU Jtuleo of EnglM ffyiitor, hes 
been put together wholly and solely with this benevolent aim. In 
tbo preface ita author benioana the lax views, or rather ptaoU0«S 


with regard to grammar which ofifend his ear on all ham. He 
goes on to inform us — 

Thst our langusge, slthmiffh so widely dlfhiwd throughout the oivlllssd 
world, is relatively worse s))oken snd written than any other living tongue. 
To effect, therdbre. aooie stnoUorstion In this respect, bo it reiiosi^ Is the 
leading object of the annexed trssiise. 

As the 'Annexed treatise ” sets to work in thp old-i^bioned way 


learnt imitation^ and quicknesB of perccptfoti can alone produce 
accuracy of expression. 

The fact Uiat the necessity of national edneation lias nt last 
been brought homo to us, and that it seems desirable to find out 
the boat and cheapest way of carrying it on, gives to all little 
school-books that come forth authorised by School Tnsnect>oni on 
importance and an interest which their own merits often m no wbe 
de^rvo. It is only by examining the manuals in use that the 
public can form any hlea of the work that is going on in those 
schools which take up if) much of its time and of its money. The 
more we see of these litilo books, the more we feel convinced that 
the real principles of education are as yet but impfirfrcUy under- 
stood. llio greater part of them are jpmers for young children. 
Now for young scbolm oral teaching is really and truly the only 
kind of teaching that b suitable, or that will ever reach thefr 
minds. To put nooks into their bands is the sure way to prevent 
their learning anything. This doctrine, however, is not as yet 
generally received. That it should not be occ^tea and acted on 


a Strang in these days, when it seems to be thought impossible 


for grown people to take in knowledge of the most simple kind 
unless it be set before thorn in the form of a popular lecture. 
So much in favour b this sort of literary gossip and dissipation 
that it would seem as if the present gencratbm despised 
the art of printing, and were bent on proving now w^ they can 
do without it. People are ready to run miles to bear a little 
frothy talk on some subject about which they could have bamt 
more in a quarter of tlie time if they had taken the trouble to con- 
sult some text-book upon it, witnoiit stirring from their own 
fireside. But grown people ought to be beyond . the stage 
of having what they wish to learn talked into them. Primary 
education, if it is worth anything, ought to teach them 
how to seek out information for tbcmselvffs. Ibe fact fs that 
in all education a great deal more depends on the ioachtu* than 
on the boolu he uses. How to seek out and sc*cure the best 
teachers ought then to bo the care of those to whom the State 
entrusts that most important charge, the education of the nation. 
Whether good teachh^ can be ensured by employing none but 
tmSned and eertifiesled teachers seems to us a very open question. 
The prodigba of training oolleges are in general people tirith dull 
hn^ tliat will bear much cramming. It b only dull brains that 


very notion that teaRiers can be trailed to toaeh well b a 
Ipse one* ^veiy teacher who is worth anything must have his 
jnethod. He must have imogimMl Snd w^wked it out m 
iitif 9 |pf ; yet It must be so ethrib that it mm va^' Komewhat in ib 


tfmiamt of vrm miad. Biit» jm tbft oOm hmdf As 

deverest people oo not mete good teedim Ihet k)m Auii 
die peltie ct leeming to aadpiwpnt tbit tbe^ 

eHmot aie^ md tbereem enmoi immmif tbe ejwiljWeg Wndre 
eeithedikih dollar iBteileeUiiedlheiNie^ UomiiMMi 

eenee, e teadj wit, and a kindly sympathonc iKrt a w me to biom 
oeem gilta io teaehlag than mere ability* 

^^todeapy of tbe praent di^, theim<Mi!ie9odedbt,ie toeet 
toioo kl^ a valoe upon mm teodung, and to loie eifrlit of tbe 
power of m-edoeatioa wbich every one poeeeeeea tf be will onl^ take 
tbetrottble to mnep the mea&a wbAob earn wkbiD bk nfaeb. Yet 
the oQtoHng ofect of over-much teaehiog is to stup^ tbe beaiii. 
To oempol a Ibcoed attention, at stated IwuM, to tasks iu wbiefa tbe 
sniad tikes no interest, is the snie way to crush out any mtak of 
evigii^ while loading tbe nmnmvf with tbe thoughte and 

theoriee of other mkida deadens the power of original tbought 
Tojnve lidsio tbe daily lessons and to mw oat the natural pomM 
of the mind, whfle storing it with a certain amouiit of useful 
knowledge^ is the teaduMr*s ditoiilt task. Now, as Looks 
asid long agoy ^'Xieamrs must tint be believers.*' Tbe teacher 
SDnst ooovsaos Ike aabolsr that what he t4mches him is of some 
real use, and that knowing it givea him some power over others 
who am igaoraiit of it 

Te tbia tie riwulii sdd sfreetnees in all hU ifistruntian* mmI fry a cptIaIo 
todernsM iaids wbok eonrisfi^ make tbo ddld ■euaible tUoi ht kfv«s Jufli 
end dsaigBS neihiiig but Us 

Howto the sehoolmastert of tbe ptwomt day are aecietly induencod 
4by euoh high prineiples in tbe exioroise of their vooatimi each one 
■nist answer lor himself. (>ar own opinion of ** ttnined aod cor- 
dfleated teacheia ” is not flatterni^. If we may jtidfre them from 
tba eormsponilfloee which appears in their own little journal, they 
are too conseioas of their own oxoellenee, too eager to ke^ up tbe 
dismitF of their poaition. and too determined to resist beiaff 
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yearn wstbwhkk aha is eacraditad*^ toman wiMa 
bkidi eya% crism curly Uack lodk, and tnuMpaasnit stoa eb^ba 
might torn eoahfed her to ito toajipp^ Sfaaiajuimguiia b 
tall daabing woman, with a mikaa manam, and evidently, 
lady.** lier daughter ie a ^'tidl, wdi-ijtown, sbamly fmg 
wfMin, with a fins Napoleonic toe'*; a^pil wlii^ "aBtougkgba 
missed to mom delicate touc^hee of btodmg bud blopd^^had to# 
bee a wsaltb of reposa’’ Lowers of refined Isaauty tom Im 
loaiid ibis aiil wimtuifir in. meet of tbe point! 

and breeding, jlut thoea who regarded afeaUtm SMih^and fixto 
mm of fiesb ae the moet deaannte would have bad 


dignity of their position, and too determined to resist being 
trmpfed on by eiiner tbe souiro or tbe parson, to have taueb time 
to thinking bow tb<^ m^ nest work for tbe good of tbe childtmi 
who come under their influence. They art^ too apt to think that 
riba object of all education is to pass through the st^veml standards 
at the ]Woper age, and to end with gettii^ a Oovenuaent oertifi- 
•cate. we wonder if they have ever realmMl tliat the aim of edu- 
natioB maUy is to increase the uscfnlneas and tbe bappimwi of 
<every individual child — his usefulness by irisking him mora fit to 
help himself, his hiu^DeM by onahliiitf him to see (dearly and 
ale^ to win io do wnatnver is best for to wellaro of hiiuseif and 
•oUiers. 


THE TWO WIDOWS.* 


/^NE of the atok fsixy tales of all nations is that of the wicked deal of diplomacy 
V./ walting^maid who personates the princess her mistreMi^ and ! though what ovidui 
|>assaa herself off on the royal bridegroom hs the tor delurht | the Wnidnm auces 
whom he has bean expecting. SSouietuiies by magic arte she takes accompanied by the 
herself the person of the lovely lady, though h(# nature he has begim h dus 
always remains erud and her converaatiou low ; but aometiiiues she , coarse passion. A 
letains her own features — which are invariably ewaiiby—fo the means to u.se as p 
wondannont of the innocent reader how it is that ebe is not die- story bt|youd point 
covered on the snot. The true {arinoess ineautiine k degraded to ; and ssy uig, We o 
the waitkig-maia, and lemins r^tful position only bv means I end ; we may dkUi 
of a atmtto°>^ ^bua to tine ibirv tok, which probably has siinjile rmaark of tl 
•ome recondite meaning in its unlikely kiekknis io redeem it sesame*' of 

from pure siUinem, and which at the worst k intended to amuse prevkitm which eui 
eto 'dsysh i<dk and little diildren. uhead, (Jilbert tain 

Mrs. Fender Oudlip bee eonstniieted her latest nov^ on some- the heart of tlw uiy 
wheit the same plan as the mecial bit of folkUiro wo have meutionod. the WutiM Miss 
Sbe baa tranolatad into moderu JEiiglisb ike the persofHttiou of the fshe ho* cuus^iod t 
prinems by to wastiagHonfiMi ^ and has fmiduoed as orudo and is hw mauiac Bit^ 
4 touxd a net of work aa we have ever hod oven from her people do wrong ui 
ysB. Her tote does not lie ki myetorks oud secrets, isihe hoe camhd to giuod 
neltor to patkoee nor the aoeumoy uccossory to a plot reach th«^uiseH'«iH, 
wbieh deala with cavcumstanikl ovido^, tbe tmeking m a may set the keou-T 
.aaoset, to fitting in of to vurious piuria of an inlrigi^. Those that no oue iu hk 
anerial qublitias which bav's placed Mr. Wilkie Cculiua at to stmnger, C4^iiuecte( 
of all itodlah weavum of intricate {dote ore just to <{iiaJlitka heart of the mysiei 
in whkfii Ato. Peiubir Ou^p eminently laik ; her sprawling, hsskj W which be migh 
aaethod of^mritiiig being the most inapt of all for that sort tom duaUructiofu 
of atoiy wbieh ou^t to tol with sabtls altuMon rather than direct lovely young wouia 
isidioatlon, with careful and gradual revelatioii rather thou ooaiae dMk, soft violet oy< 
sudden disaovery. A soene-pointor k not the wan one Wimld i^'aidronh daughte 
tooise tor mmiatiim wmek, nnr am to bauds of a rou^-asid-ready in with lwi% fo 
Joiner tbosefrom which one would oapeet a dainty catoet ora hen wife in to wwld - 
of puaales. In to whole range ol'modem fintiiw we know of nothing Dtutid well go in th 
much worse in its way than to Twe IFidms, The stoiT k in itaelf he goes conwderahl 
an abanrdity, and the writog is helow even Nbs. GudlipastiiiidartL of an eqgngwueut. 
A wealthy man, the owner of a epaoiiMiui mansieu, wwl ewtoto to wj»tw k h^rank Si 
carre^Kind^ has married a beautiful young woman of hk own talk her m hk fun 
xank. She k what is caillod in seckty, and these k noither Ifriitopra And ht 

tarv her seemey in hk aiaiviage^ Ue jgoee absaad, wudm n wih, Qudlipn oara, to 
and dies*, and hk widow aomes te tto pessesakn ef to eetaia. ra a dera i-^ 

Mr. Geom Wtoroo, to geutkinan m i|ae«tien, has been paseiou- ^rsaAairaklim 
atak fondof hk wlk. lie wsitra of bar in hk will as the good I. wraayeMagtokw 


nmuld cany out JW 
0df aen Id hk m 
to^ta. fikMhara 


itos”*, thus mabto no pvovkion to the 
hsotbar, who k flattumUy to hek to to 
> haa widtien of hst to hk friend Frank 


^ 99k to JWMto A Novel. A«nk Thomas (Mm. toto Ciidllp), 
Autor «f **tok Ikimiti*' a voA iUndmii Chapasan A Had 


young lace.'’ We cau scaieeiy ton wowkr SBt to switodirt^ 
ihouj^ we might have ]radbned a more delicate made of 
Skin, when Mr« Frank Sts|^lton aaya, after hia firai intemew, It 
nearly kooflmd me down tbk masaiiM when I saer to woman 
Ueurge warrkA'’ 

Feeling suro tot soma infrmy ia conxracted wtSlb towijlaiil 
the possession of Larpington, lioratk Walds^m, the widow cf 
(jiiurge's hroslusr Arthur, and to mother of Grarald, whom hba 
considers tbe rigbtfiil beir,coittei to to viUage^ where to okaMitoe 
heiself as to rival widow. She k utterfy HuUke her nxsaBed 
skter-iu-kw, being a beautifiil yosuig weniao of a rafiaed and 
gracious type, who atteada to to dimrar with which to hc|ira to 
propitiate W brother Gilbert Iknlmm, anaiiffee her xooins with 
taste— all rosy, light, and floral froj^mAmy and order, and baatdw 
of tho liglit, aOT, graeeful sort voiy loving, truck afia 
very ladylike. Being to last, Mrs. Oudlip sees no iacongiriii^ in 
ascribing to her such a phrase as Now, my cubs, anijgo upstans,*' 
whoa to wishes to get rid of her ohildrani \ a phrase which may 
suit women of to present day who are mom fiMniliar wilm 
slang ton syntax, but which dose not seem to come quita bai^ 
moniously from the lips of a refined young widow who passea for 
a gentlewoman of to host kind. To thk lady to dkeover 
wnat is the mvBtery connected with to iAaldrons at ilousa,” 
her brother, Mr. tjfilibart Denham, comes down from London, un- 
accompanied by hk wife. Actimted by a wonderful prevision of the 
port he is to play in tho future drama, he desires tot the fiict 
of this wik, Bessm, may be suppressed ^ also the fact of hk beiiig 
JioriUk's brothor ; and, thus maislialkd, toy acc(^t an invitation 
to ** the llonei^'* and opim their campaign. 

Gilbert's first desire is to visit to pkUire-gaUery, and a ^ 
deal of diplomacy k put into this a^^^'onUy riiuple prooeediug ; 
tough what oviiiouce he expects to gather from to portraits of 
the WiUdrou ancestors is not very olt«r. However he goes there, 
accompsoied by to lini)> 4 hwhed MksKunntdine Vicary, witli whom 
he has begun a dusiierate iUrtation, to which to k raspondu^ by a 
, coarso passion. Ako tore are two Miss ihJots wnom 
means to u.se as pawna," but who are of no kind of valuo to to 
story bt|yuud pointing to a door at to end of the pseture-gaUery, 

; and say nig, We omriitn't to into so much nuke down at 
i and ; we may dkUirb to iovalicL" It might be iiusgined that a 
simple ramork of this kind would not lead to much *, but it k to 
sesame " of to plot. Actuated still by that wondnvfril 
prevkitm which enables a pemMUi te see through all to mUyktonea 
ahead, Gilbert takes up tue phrase, feela asburod that it eontoina 
to heart of tlw uiystsry, and never lets to subject drop nor givoa 
to Wutiful Miss Vioury with tho Napokoniolhea any vset until 
to hue cuusenioU to intj^uce him to Uus invalid, who, to.aam, 
is bm* mauiac Bister Olaiiee. It k to be aupposed that when 
people do wrong und live a life of deception Iney ms reaamiahly 
carefrd to guajd t^ainot discovery. To he sura 'toy may oven- 
raouh th«^uiseH'«is, and, W their vmy fear of being found ottt, 
may rat tbe keou-wittsd (*m to scent. But wo venUure to /bolktn 
that no oue iu hk or her ordinarv sonses would have taken 
stmnger, ouiuected with to rival wkk>w, right into to vara 
heart of the mysieiy, and given the end of tlis (due into hk 
W which be might sruide himself io the truth and bring upon 
them duatructiofu w hen Gilbert sees the beautUlol maniac*— a 
lovely young woman with soft-kicjiking, bright yellow hair" and 
ds^k, soft viokt eyes " — 2 m leek eerlain that to k neither Mn. 
^'aldroii'a daughter nor Mks Vicary s sister $ museover, he folk 
in with liei% fur all timt hk Bo es lo at home k the naat Iktk 
wife in the world— 'for all, too, that he has gone ae lor aa a Bura 
could well go in the tiimi with the handsome likniiiieUiiei 
I he goae cen^erably iiirther in a few daye — ^to whole way indead 
of an engsgimssit, 'Bet the poeon whe dioeeveratohmatofthe 
mystery is Frank Stupyltou. Fallum kat in lo«ve wetk he 

twUi her of hk funner Love afiair with a hsMdtifnl young lady sk 
And he telle it in a manner so eiMiral^ Mm* t^eader 
Quoliph enra, tot we will give it to the heawttt of orat 
raaderai— * 

'^gsa^Mra. WsAdma, Aitliur was right. 1 irasairidly tod efa^ghl wto 
I. wraaycMiMCAakw; Miau wra to dristray. Jkn'tyMtaow? to 

dtoft Clara to stis.^ 

The ^raids; “ What a blind ftwl she mast hovv too 1 ” wops on Hsraria's 
lips, but to chsokid thciu, hold «ft to ukk of firing so wia A gtmdns 
weaiisi %toa9Tsinlokrant to any tafitoviira shown tesr a to a man to 
kwra hgitotowoM. iIoiirarat» Mosotla sitotod kstof raraton 

imt b«ri«« Iw Ut Brighton, nml irtie ihcduB *. ihtimww 
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AatTN^aMaaAtaafttaBMM (rf tha mnat 0«aip 
ffgi?y^ "■*—’"* Hm Iwotlwi^ Jkrdui W«U*o», whUb ilHMnt 

nWl Imff *T^iiiTr -^-KiTr * H*mm 

4* MrtiwH flf humm iriUdi dw nl Claries bu paiaiXd and 
rintt toBoMi^aiidsAeiabsiMS St^lvaiH out,'^w iaitite 
ftmuii tl»^l 1 fWfoaad ta A Baurtoo." Scan# 
■■iilrtrt «f detail §im to tiw awriptias ci Fnuf» Imq^aiioiia 
aolBMiM into that fai* of " the Houe” a^ma Glarioei atoM Otai}, 
iaaMBdiaad. Betomaiuit1»aak the adndtornf tovhichhahaa 
aBiafM Igr atoasa ct a **wl(^ito aMgnoBa tiee which w«a 
tariaad afriaat Bm naO,* hat ha euto eat the fane with hia 


tbft dbobMiott Wimo/Himt 'WW! ‘ 

Oft i>ief qSiff 
y a ^ ft lifAt Fort 

adroertat oa aUllar tUft «e vnuit, aqA .ftMtrtrlftrt 

tliow tittaic tiMrt thft |iiUi ftftd out 

Fortry of Hamoft my ba grtihmd lipdwftsft|awo» mrino 

their caad coiieidetahly etiftpgtheft^hy thp mrtriwoi of mambii 

after thoir own heart by two ■ebouiTe, finainort dP whom 

lopreaenU an order of »chdlarrtri|rapd tarte oot often attafaMcL ftnd^ 

like hie &ther before him, hancuea the Aleaio and the Samme in 

Wtrathm^ and ottier fc t rt he d ikaiOt»- 
lotf^ w&l endotee thii erthnate of Mr. LoaeMe i aniftlihr rtMort 
mSi not have fouotrtn the tmftriadoftii of the tele BUten of 
Lichfield. What i» Mr. Txtnedeie'e. and what Mi ecMd|}«mi^ 


dteiftrtd ^ ^ <Mudit he me 

tefto k dbie 4 whom teB mahm a eomlortable bod for hiaoetf of 
mdry idmwli end okeha and dmeoa he finds therei and ao fiJb 
nlwiFi Xhe mme diaeowm hhu in the moxnitiffy ao does Mr. 
ttertar, the hmer ■ but not before he hm met Ckfieev recogniaod 
her aa Oaeil Kaeh lejgh., reatorod the baoken Unk of memory by 
mentiening th* name m WeldvoQ. and thue FreoMed the way m 
her xeteaae and the diacova^ of the cchaA If wbirh aho haa man 
detained. It alleomaaout through Eaunelme Vicaiya veHnitaiy 
oonfisaaiott. She ia madlT in kew with Gilbert Deaiuuu, to whom 
die in ttogagad; A» hue Wn m^y inloTe withGoom Waldroni 
to whom '^azm^tioed** wild the waa nudd; ao aho tiuls the truth 
of the daoeg^, at the aaine time paintii^ her ^ndam mitarma 
in no very tkttediig tenm aa a ah^ow 1 ^ 1 , ana enda her rather 
remarkable ezporttion ^ua, apeakhig to Horatia : — 

Mn. Anhw Waldnii, your brother and yea batwmn yen hmn henlrt 
aw into eMettko a raftf and whet have you gahvMl kiy K f 1 know ilioi 
yen bare dtallked m very nnah, bat vraman eMO# ta know that 
wrafU fuihemoie whea yen eee Qeoige Waldion'i angeldhaea wldbw nlgnina 
Mfe air Mr. fitapyttoifa wUh. The leal oontait buti i me theTwo Wldawa 
dmarOtoift today. 

Having done with myateiy, Sbe. Pender Gitdlte now into 
ohanMiter, and the theme ol thaeeeo&d hdtf ofher book ta me eitra- 
ordimury vanitv, haartleaaiieaa, and diq^lSfll^ of the fom-facod CocQ, 
Mra. Geoigo Waldron, whom her a»im 4 n-!aw*hai helped to reaeue 
firom madnofio and impriaonment. Jteftk fStamylton, who up to 
this moment haa been drifting timidly into love for hia mend 
Arthva Waldron’s widow, ahe aim oeiiig in love with him, titma 
back to bis old panoion for tihe yellow hair and violot of 
Cecil, and in a vo^ short tima angagea himself to hor in a Imlf 
secret way for which also there is no adequate reason. Lut Cecil 
justifies Mias Vicary’s vigorrms sastiNnpt^ and gives occasion to a 
pieoe ef writing as exupgeratad and disagreeable ns anything 
&at even Hrs. render Oudlia has ever forth. The whole 
story of her fiirtatuma now with Chazlie Xmavers and now with 
Gilbert Denham, white hol^im Fnink to his fealty by her golden 
bii^ and violet eyee, is partl^ silly and partly oilhnsive. It is 
eertainly neither art nor nature; it is verbiage, and aa verliU^ 
serves the purnose of fillii^ rpai^ but it serves no other. Tne 
exposition naJk of Homtia’s shifang fbelings for Frank and of 
hk for her aka follows the same tmok. The pretty voung woman 
who in the hsginrtng is so resolute in perfoxmiiig ‘^suttee,’’ and 
emfig fiir no one in the werid. but bar oube,^ but who lets 
berm be io aoou overpowered:by pessloii for her nusbund's friend, 
knota pleassnt study; nor does mex final resolve: io many Frank 
beeausft thinks she would be happier with him than without 
him mem exaoriy the nioest kind of thing she could have done. 

ftllogether the book is monotonous m& hmsr in its absurdity, 
wfaBa it k vulgar in thought and diction. Mrs. Pender Cudlip 
imoiks of Crilbsri Denham as one who would veiy strongly havo 
takoesled the* whacking of Omnris vvifo*’; Miss Vicary’s hat has 
^*a soft ctt^ plume, a nice comnaet fiuffo thing;, fioppiag over the 
brim ” ; Gilbert ssys, ^|hoth inowr and^wigiiter sie as suspicious 
ahftady mmkovmpois(mcKl moat"; ■im'l^ouyvibmtes between 
QVggHieinonstmtive and gnpimmntly morose and gluju,”bttt 
anew phase ef pathos ^ was mars fotchfaig naturally to a man 
and Mim. Oodlip finds it smoS wondBr that her kdylihe Horatia 
u should have soair oat " that she was sahained of Gilbert’s lovo- 
m^hbig to B a BnuiHn e. Ckmiog to snpdier mattsfi we would ask 
H^TCodlk wfaara dhe Itos fomd In Fteknd hnsr-roaes, wild- 
IlmBB^^aiia the pmnly goUm e rttar ike ^’^' bloomiiig togrther in 
thaaniwsr woods; and we thtekwonny take it ooouxmlvse to 
ensure her that any botauirt of rigirte would be g^d to note sad 

LOMrtids sm aomok* 

n VamilBB imgoot ooriBjpoi^ wm 

, JSk estiem of wA cribii to jMm as j^foam rime Imaie- 

ettogte^ 

foCft* «8yj. 


Lichfield. What Wtft k Mr. Ixtusdaie’s. and whet Ms ma^jum^ 
Mr. Lee, in the volume of the Globe Series that lifts haftne us, ft k 
unnecessary to ^ojire, for the whok k of medlkbly even merit, 
and to oar thinking folfils its purpose as a tmaacript of tk^ 
Vmmsiea hard fionr KitflfSMh mam mm seoesssfoily thea rtw 
wUeh euna forth two or tinee yeass rinea foem HweMnaa 
hai& whilst it contrasts in one way fowmrably wfth Mr. 
Wilkina’s prose translation of the Belmesutid G e oraj ^ of wMcfo 
we took notice sons time hack. Certainly thia Homce is aa 
indepondent work. Alndng to p rs w a t poetk piieieto their readers, 
the translators will not be (bund h o iw v iiy tUiM of speech and 
neater rendurimai foom Ooniagtoi^ atfll less nndlftg foiilt with him 
afterwards. The impression which tlio work leaves upon us te 
that of two poetic and highly cultivated mindt at worit npoo a 
congenial author. 


and the JSpistles, which evinces at nncaa fond fondliarily with the 
author um a sound idea of ike chronslugioal saquenee of hk 
poetry. While, perhaps, the nieetks of trsSaktimi ate bsstowad 
with most care upon the Odee, end a mferenoo k admitted for 
the oMiu eharactor and mont perfoci finish of the Xpistles-— 
Tloraco’s mattirest work-^ihe editors are carefhl to observe' k the 
conversion of the Satires into English the oririnal charm of finish 
without dulness which, as they note, was ahsaatmim SkasiUon's con- 


without dulness which, as they note, was ahasatmim SkssiUon's con- 
stantly retonohed 80ntiefis,aM the writings of Beilsau, which wore 
made tame and flat by frsquent polkliiag. The Joutftey taBrtua- 
dusinm/’ febeartire about lha itomsii bm, the cnlinery preeepts 
put into the meuth iif OaSius in the Fourth Satire ef wm Iteemid 
k(K)k, the episode about the vhdt of the coimtgy meesa to his 
friend in the city, are all kspired with a freshnam not very easy 
to reproduce in prose, while tlie foincHfs letter sf inliadiietkNi io a 
patron ^Fp. 1. 9), the gentle lecture io Bulktius, hrtont on riinking 
off ennui, or forgrttiag oars, in foreign tiayal (i. if), the jMiot's 
** irnprimatur " to his book (i. so), and siini kr piocoa, are so 
turned out that nothing is loti in senss, and tern tlian one should 
have fancied in form, wt the Odea uudaubaedlr have been the 
most critical task, and here it must he owned wat the wrifors 
have striven to pr^uea in fresh and gmcsfol foithfrilnoMN aa 
equivalent for the airy and fanotfiil shape of the lyric etfusioos of 
IJamoe. Hava they sueoeededf We km parttr anricipatod etir 


answer, and must endeavour to justify our aonvietkA a proef 
or two of tlunr ceameicutioua n am, which navw suligsotati^ to the 
iraputairion of undua prosing. 

It has bean said that 'Ebmioo by his apt tad tdlliig spitheta 
for local foaturea redeems hia own poetry mm the charge agahist 
the anrient writers that thsy have none of the ekbomta and 
idealked descriptions of scenery commcti in modem writers. 
"The walls or Corinth with its double sea," "the home of 
echoing Albunea," "Soaocte white with depth of snow," "Low 
Ustica^ vales and poHshod rooks," " High AdunoittfaV mut and 
Bantia’a glades and low Forentum’s wealthy field," am to n fow 
examples out of many of this foatone in Tlomce’s muse. And 
they are all cited Act the tnrnskiloi] before us. which may 
be compared with ito poetical rivsk withmtt fear (Iff lost laurels, 
unless it be in the lost instance, where Conii^m gives a happy 
turn to the liatin, which a prose version coulcf scarcely, from the 
nature of the cose, repeat. Tlio poet records an office done for 
him by the ring-doves of romance, like that which the robins 
piously performed for the legendniy " children In tiio wood;," and 
spaaksofitaa 

Bflrum quod fbret omnfous, 

Qokmnqiie n«Mf) tiidum Arkmnths 
fialtsiiqua ilsniiiios, «t iirvain 
Fiiigiis teMSt bundUs VoieatL 

A prose timnlator might envy, but could: haid]^ imitate, tho 
poerioal and ploMKHt artifics with which the Fhjfsesor turned a ck- 
eumlociitoiy description of a locality Into a mudl Mate and quite 
as fiwcihk a figuvs, as fo&owt:— * 

A kfUid, nay amlnels, 

Mg JMfrouUafu mmtUmat told. 

By all In fiantine (dodo tfiat dwell, 

0rl4 fos rirt Fbiftaton motill 


te moefe bft SMsamWi titai opiamta^ pkqf a gMrt pmt ta 
ML ftfaB wfrnntltar do iMlMte^ted^ kmw- 

la^wn lutaft ab^ taw^ttenk 

mm than a jgom yomad^ch aa that of Masam. Loosdala and 




Lee* ThiUy in 0 dm L i?* 9 im oi ime 
Jheigiiteiif m totm of tlio pietuie it left otft I7 Oonj^g^iT^ ./!; : 
NvmdrntifmTirii^niiidmmsnik^ 
rnt noiw the time to wiMli* tlie iMo# idth bnuieh ef n 

no mention being made of tbe bead bathed in m^nte. liOnadale 
and Lee restore ** nitidum" to iti righto in th^ ymion^ *^Kow tie 
tbne to twine the pUmy head with nijnrtle green, or w Mdeaom 
wUeh the mpritoned lands produce,^ where unprieoned** rendera 
notamieatho force of ^^aolute^’* A. a. <Weria caiore laxatas.* A 
more instructive compariaon 01 the two kinda of traoalatSon may 
be made in the case of a oonpie of lines at the oloae of the 
Ftrat Ode of the Fourth Book - 

Cur invldendlfl poftibut, et novo 
Sublime ritn moUar atrium f 

These our prose tnnriators, if driven to express the partimpial 
epithet V a periphrasis, nevertheless render so as to lose nothing 
of the omn^ Why,” runs their veieion, '^should I pile up a 
etotelv hall, with gates which envy haunts, and built in a novel 
■tyler” iSuning to Oonington we miss invidendis ” altogether 
in hislines^ 

Why with rioh gets and plUarid rango 
tJpbttild now manalons twice as Irlgh ? 

And if we look to Theodore BCartin to do the ^ithet the justice 
it daima, ws find that he doea it more than justice by uiaking 
stock out of it for the last two lines of the following, which 
coQtaina another example of surpluaago 

Why ihonld I choose 

To rear on lilahf as mmrn spsndthri/ls uss, 

A idfty half, might be the home for kings, 

With Mfials vast jot JIfaHes to abusst 
Or £nvp mahs ner ihsms to point a takf 

Certainly prose restricts a translator from flights of fancy not 
warranted the text he is elucidating, and acts wholesomely 
upon him m the event of temptations to excess as well as 
deficiency. It is not, to our thinking, admissible in tronslatii^ into 
verse to introduce tags from mooem poetry into a version of 


verse to introduce tags from modem poetry into a version of 
ancient lines, which .such tags might fitly illustrate in a footnote. 
Much aa we admire Professor Oonin^ona fi^neral execution of his 
translation of Horace — though here his Satires and Epistles are on 
the whole more auccessful than his Odes— we object to such 
renderings as this of 

Kso psrtom solido demcre ds die. 

Who bresks the ** too, too solid day unblsmod— 
for which Hamlet's *Uoo, too solid fio8h”is clearly responsible. 
More poetical, and certainly truer to the Latin sense, is our prose 
version’s Englisb — <<Nor to take a portion from the heart or the 
day ” (Ode 1. i. so). Similarly the Professor imports a tog of 
poetiy^ that comes across him on the instant, into the last line of the 
following stansa from the P'iftuenth Ode of the Second Book : — 

Privatua illia ooiiaua oral brevis, 

Gomrauns magnum. Nulla decempedis 
Metata privatia opacam 
Porticiui exoipiobat Arcton.— 13-16. 

Bach Roman's wealth was little worth, 

His oountiVs much. No colonnade 
For private pleasaunce wooed the North 
With cool ** prolixity of shade,” 

Our prose vsruon suggeris that a return to the litoral is not 
inconsistent with an effective representation of Horace’s thought: — 
^'With them the income of a subject was small, tbe public 
revenue large. No colonnade, marked out with long measuring 
roda Ibr a subject, caught the gale of the shaded North.” 

But indeed, whm tneie are no omissions, no faults however small 
in the verse renderings, the prose which lies before us mokes fair 
pretensions to equality of merit Here, for instance, is a pretty 
nioture rendered both ways, and who shall any how much or little 


picture rendered both ways, and who shall any how much or little 
the unrbymed falls short of the rhyme ? — [Odell, iii. 9-12. Quo 
pinua ingens— trepidare rivo.”^ Where the mighty pine and 
white poplar love to unite their branches’ hospitable abode; and 
ihs fleering brook strives to hurry onward down its winding 
channel.” So the prose. The version of Oonington follows : — 

t Whsrs poplar pale and pine ires high 
Their hospitable shadows a|>xead, 

Bntwlned j and panting waters try 
To huny down their aigaag bed. 

Nothing can be prettier ; but when in the sequel of the same Ode 
the prose translators render extructia in altum Bivitiis potiotur 
banes,” your heir will ei^oy the wealth you have paled on high,” 
they^admmister a silent reproof to our two beat verse translators 
of Horace, who assume, what the text does not warrant, that the 
heir must needs be a spendthrift. We have not space for 
Oonington^ very neat version of the close of Horace’s ** Ode to 
Mseoenas,” in which he prefers the task of sin^g Lioymnia’a 
praises to writinff annals or &b)ea: hut it may be held that, with one 
little excision, we prose version Wings vividly before the English 
leader the picture which Horace wrought with such inimitable 
t^^nches : — r ^ Num tu qu«e— rapere oocupet P”] ‘‘W ould you choose, 

^ It A J *- M. Tam % 


Viath Ode of the BooIk, pT tlijb 
ns. Oonington’s pre^ qnattfdn shall aeow 
tbs reader will judge how littk the pme. Tweionu 
desired 

Sweet too toe tottieth, wbow ISrimf 4 
The biding^plaae of bean^ tolls 

The tolum ravuhed ftom toe 
Or finger that but ill lebels. 

"Now, too, the pretty laugh from the depth of the ni^, thst 
betrays the hiding girl ; and the forfeit snatched from the axiiiu dr 
the finger that f^s to he unyielding.” Both verrioue saeose^ la 
representing the ioree of "mafe pertinacl.” 

When we have aaid that for the most part Horacebitioar ♦ a ich ta 
and happy expresalons find apt equivalents in the worik befeke us^ 
c.y. " la^iva licontia ” comas ont as " frolie freedom,” sad " vulfus 
nimium lubricus aspici” as a "fisoe too-4aachng'diingeroiis, tu 
behold,” " febulas manes ” as " fimtaatie shades,” and " uda Lym 
tempoia” (with a strict attention to etyrndogy) as "templas 
dewy with the easeful god ” — it may sufllce to add that the ncStoa^ 
critical and explanatory, are auccinct, as they should be la a work 
of the kind, and so instinct with scholarship and hsupgr 
parallelism as to be readable and attractive. On " sinistid labtnir 
ripft” (Ode L ii.) we find a pertinent mote Dram QrsUi that the 
llomans still suppose the flow of the Tiber to bo oaused by the 
sea driving back the watra frrom the mouth of the river. 
In I. xxiii. the relative claime of the readings "vemie ia- 
homiit Ad ventum foliis” and of Yens inhorruit Adventus 
foiiia” are sufficiently weighed, and the latter, which Sa the usual 
reading, is rightly pronounced most poetical, aa well m ^t too 
elaborate for the manner of Horace. In the beginning of 
Ode XXXUI. of the same book the translators mdee "Albi, 
ne doleas” depend on '^the asiitence (w. 5-^, &c.}, "both 
because ^ne’ is but rarely used with theprwnt subjunc- 
tive to express a prohibition, and because the analoffy of 
II. iv. I, and III. ix. 1, strongly favours this rendering.” In 
iii. V. 15 the editors read "ti^entis” for "trahenti ” (which is 
found in but one MS.), and couple it with " dissentientis,” A.e. 
" and proved that, by the precedent, destruction would be drawn 


down on the coming 


the captive men did not 


" L’ abito non fa il monaco,” whilst on the concession made by 
Amuhion to Zethus, the gentle to the rough brother, the musician 
to tne hunter (as referred to in £p. I. xviii. 41), they cite the 
brothers Halbert and Edward in tbe novel of the Mma^ery, 
That the work has occasional slips is natural enough. ^ In Sat. L 
ix. 50 we meet with "It never annoys me” for "nil mi officit 
unquam,” whereas it ought to be " It never hurts me.” But we 
toko it as a whole, and find it eminontlv satisfactory. 


HUNTING BONGS.* 

T O a lover of nature, field sports, and hunting not the least 
among them, oiler a favourable opportunity for the display 
of such poetical power as he may possess. The exhilaration pro- 
duced by rapid motion in tbe open air it of itself sufficient to excite 
the sportsman’s imagination, while the varied scenery through 
which he passes furnishes material for the expression of his Ideas ; 
and his companions in the chase, the horse and the hound, ate 
animals well worthy to be celebrated by the muse. No double a 
good many men hunt nowadays in a very prosaic fashion. Tney 
hurry out of London in the morning, and after the express hat 
taken them forty or fifty mUe^ they reach the hunting^fimd about 
one in the afternoon, gallop lot three hours as hard as they can, 
and then hurry back to catch the evening train. Such men join 
in tbe chase very often less from any real love for it than for ^e 
I sake of obtiuning that vigorous exercise which is so necessary to 
I those whose worh lies in close and crowded cities. So long aa 
they got that exercise they are well satisfied ; but a bad scenting 
day, a slow hunting day, and a day in the woodlands are lost 
days to them ; and the working of hounds and their dever hand- 
ling under difficulties by an accomplished huntsman have ho 


look of JUcyxnnia's nair r wnile sne oendaner neck to meat your 
hissea, or with a gentle cruelty withholds them whtdi she 
^Uldxathw ahouM be siutohed than adiedfer, and would some- 
. tosa ba the first to snatch [them].” Tbe finm "them” fe mani- 
oMy too muhh. LkaUndiedvdh totbestonaaiitte the 


hunting has been so modified to meet their necessities as to par- 
take, in some counties at least, veiy considerably of the duuaoter 
of steeplechasing. But in more remote districts the sport ia 
maintained in something like its ancient aim^citv, regard being 


increased love for pace, perhaps unavoidable in a railway ago. 
Men, however, bom and bred in the countiyi and eqjqvi^ con* 


slavea to the absurd passion for galloping, and fbr nothihjg.but 
gal!opiiig,over hedges and ditches at ramng speed. A quU^nmt 
IS agteeaUe enough, no doubt, when it comes; but a mik tolrikoin 
rime is so olgect, and who can hunt one day aa wi^ as m^thar, 
finds n ^uiet, even a slow day, agreeable aw^ and very oftan n 
welcome diang^ as affording comperattve i(Mt both to himasU 


crowd, buatlii^ Ond excitement is one of its gieotnft.o&owto; m 
it is on anoh oooariona that he Iseb the utmoat itod eompnto 
sicn, not for those luckkas mm vAo cannot huttti hot fok 


• Aatoy By.B. S. Bgorion WatbirtMi. takfoii 
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B yiim Kijbfiii 

lfr.4%wt<m Waibnrtoii, a apprimiia of 
ataMb |pr tlw i^ ta hl a ooUaetko of bunting song* beXoio 
UflvbSmifljl^iiu tm 
JBdHQa'a buntfng Hmm, tut ttejr uie freibi lifely. not dofiolunt 
gad ^Muan^y dtunctoriaed br a bealtiiy and gonial 
luBn^, iU niigut bo ozMtad from hu de«ooiit| and from bin 
loy aiQoriation mb a comity xonownad for iqpartsinan of a good 
did u ^ eiiamouiud 

of lbo iiiodiom cuatoow of bunting, as displayed in Leioesteitbita 


liUBtliif , yo who would tho sport should last, 
ahustan ‘ . - . ^ . 


dod Norttiamptonabira :— 

Tanag Inlaritort of buntli 

, Tldak not the ohaio a hustTlnv only for th« fsst . 

If spSfft la modm phrase amst be synonymous with speed, 

Dip good old BngUdi animal will eiuk into a weed. 

And dgdbif in A Word era ure Start,'* aome seasonable adrioe is 
gtm whm would ratbsr grate on the ean of certain hard riders 
wbo oara mneh more about their own amuseinont than about the 
. bonads^ or the fox, or the ei^oyment of other people > 

Bm, to the buatliig'Oeld ! though 'tie November, 
the wind '• in the south i but a word ere we start— 

Though koeiii}* aaeitcd, 1 bid you remein^r 
That bunting's a ecienoe, and riding an art 

The order of march and the due regulation 
That guide us iu warUre, we n^ in the cha«s ; 

Huntsman and Whip, each his own proper staiiun, 

Horsey hound, ana fox, each hia own propor place. 

The fbx takes precedence of all from the cover ; 

The horse ie an animal purposely bred 
' the pack to be ridden, not ever— 

Good hounds are not rear'd to be knock'd on the head. 

Mr. Egsrton Warburton was brought up in quite a different school, 
und would, we ors sure, have sooner lost the best day’s hunting 
than ha?b seen a Master of Hounds* temper unjustiGably ruffled by 
A disorderly field, or his own sport spoiled by the sulftah careless- 
nese of some chance etranger :— 

For ooffieo-bonie gonip some hunters come out. 

Of all matters prating, savo that they're about) 

From scandal to cards they to politics roam. 

They ride forty miles, hoaa the Fo.v, and go home ! 

Soon aportsroen as thcae we good tcllowa condemn, 

And 1 vow well ne'er drink a qu4tMUmm to them. 

Qwwsiliitii mmiHt, we may mention, woe the motto engraved on 
the ^lase of each member of the Tarj^rley Hunt, and the history 
of this famous Cheshire Club for nearly n hundred years is gra- 
phically eketched in the introduction, which is by nt) means the 
least agreeable part of tbie volume. How slow it was to depart 
from old ways, whether of hunting or of living, may be gathered 
from the fact that it was not till 1806, or forty-four years after 
die eetabliahment of the Club, that silver forks were used by itn 
members at dinner, although they were almost exclusively selt^ted 
from the oldeet families in the county. The orimnAl rufes agroc^d 
upon at the first meeting of the Club in Novenmer 1762, would 
cooriderabhr astonish the modem race of foxbunters. The first 
intendon or the founders was to bunt hare, but the harriers were 
eoob iq^laoed by foxhounds. The hounds met at eight in the 
morning, and every absent member was fined one guinea ; but then, 
na a oonaolation, those who did attend seem to have been left 
pretty muob to weir own devices during the day. ^ Hinner was of 
ocuxie a business of the first importance and ma^itude, and the 
huDm hunters were absolved from waiting ror any dilatory 
brotner who q[>ent too much time on hie toilet. A healthy thirst 
was enootfraged, for three collar bumpers had to be drunlc after 
4 lnner, and three more after supper, after which there were no 
frtftber reefriedone, but every member woe allowed to do as bo 
ploeeed in regard to drinking. Claret seems to have been the 
Ibirottrite beyeram, end in 1773 we find a resolution passed, that 
' wveiry meniber who intioduoM a stranger should pay for the second 
idgbt of Uf stay one gallon of claret, and for the fourth night 
iwogaUons. BreacheecftheClubruleswere punished by fines, paid 
in the same generous^iie. in 1 782 ooeure tbefollowing entry in the 
Club Minutes;— **Omey Crewe and Sir P. Warburton were found 
guilty of a most beinous offence in having croased a hare's scut 
with a fryge'e brush, and fined due gallon of claret eacli, a very 
Ught ime for each an offbnde* Mr; B. Wilbrahatn prosecuUMt Mr. 
Baugh was evidence, together with Mr. Peter Heron.’* In 1783 
A reeolttdon was moved that no cards or dice he allowed after the 
dait toast after impper, each membet offending agalnet this rule to 
pay two dosen of darot ** The above rule was caiviad by a 
Suorto <ff four, tbe President beidg coimted as two.** Betting 
was stri^ pfobihited, afid a member bav^ tiie audaciiy 
W lay^ in w dbiing-rooin Hself, tbe liberm odds • 
ka to balf^a^irowii, immeo^ fcriblted the wato, mbigb, 
wiU ba boniid, was eonverM Into good Boideau ba« 

tbe evening^ ^ 

'■ 

itm '«# jit «r jw* Ilf it 
1ft th$ Chib about tb* ow»»m» of tto tMaibna btat: 


oa&Nt and tha irtaAaadMnt ham « foai.aal ttenl Ha 
dm ia tw a. In t764itwatm«dTadtliattf aMlMpbavdU ll^ 
mpwt in tho .triot nulflwtik— tha otoiwf of rntn allind 

•» T«aiaiata.~)M ahoald ba flood oMgiuMam ailti oSHMa. ' to* 
potdlnri, wo.dlaeoTM that lb. Cnwo itba floafl flit 
badlolmt arith Mdaudbloa; Mr. foho filMr, not hwite 
^00 tha binding off tk. bttttoo>hoUa of jw nabtoOKti wr. 
W bltworth, Ibr bnving bit iMldlacloth bontid aritii jnipht At. A* 
Bony, flor having n wai«tcoat with IrapoMt potatlt tjt 
OroavMtor, who mu.t hav. baan alwaya gatttnff into tiocdila, iraa 
finad four guineas for appearing ont iff nntt^ oaa guiiwn fltc 
being alwant flum dinner without iMve jud flva guinana for lanvilt 
tha Hunt without ieave. Thia jovial Cluh mat tadaa a jaw^ and 
each meeting laMad ..van daya It cdebiatad its hundtadth tnalf 
vanarvin 1862; and Mr. Egerton Warburton informa m that 
tbwa oava bean vary few ohangw made in ita rulaa ao that U aSMt 
ba a aoeiety almost unique in the praeant day. 1 %a Bunt oolq^ 


were a Mmawhat .taring mixture of red and green ; and wbaa Sir 

T» -A A!r «•_ mmia iw aT.. j»_ ' _ m..ti 1 .am. 



Eave been asked to paint a j^rot. Many of Mr. Egerton War- 
burton's songs were composed expressly for the Tarporl^ Bunt, 
and we may Quote some stansas wonx one which appears to Ui to 
be a fkvourable example of his style 

A dub of good fellowi, ws meet ones a year. 

When tbs issvst of ths forest are yellow and sear i 
hy the motto that shines on esoh glsei it ie shown 
A^e pledge io our cups the deserving alone \ 

Our glass a oiusiihim, ouiwlves Cheshire men. 

May we dll ft and drink it ag*la and again. 

We hold in abhorrence ell vulpicide knaves. 

With their gins, and their IratMi, ami their velveteen riaveii 
They may feed their fst phessauU, their foxes destroy, 

And mar the prlmu sport they themselves esn't eaioy i 
But such s)>orUtiten as these we good fellows oemdema. 

And I vow we'll ne'er drink a quaitUuiti to them. 

• • • • e 

Some riden there are who, loo Jeslous of place, 

WiU fling hack a gate in their next nelghlMjur's faoei 
Some never pull up when a fVieud gets a fall, 

8oine ride over frituids, hounds, ana horses, and all ; 

Such riders as tliese we good Cellows condemn, 

And 1 vow we'll ne'er drink a qum^Uum to them. 

m • • • e 

0 1 give me that man to whom nought comes amlM, 

One horse or another, that country or this ) 

Through falls and bad starts who undsiintediy slUl 
Kides up to tills motto » " Be with 'em I will*'' 

Quofiitum / Qua§ttum t flU up to ilio brim, 

We'U drink, if we die for't, a bumper to him. 

O I give me that roan who con ride through a run, 

Nor engross to himself all the glory whon done : 

Who calls not each horse that o'ert/ikcs him a ‘‘screw,*' 

Wbo loves 0 run bfMt whon a friend sees it too I 
Quitiitum ! t fill up to the brim, 

We’U drink, if wo die for't, a huiiiper to htin. 

O ! give me that man wbo himsejf goes the paoe^ 

And whose table is free to all friends of the oiiase | 

Should a spirit so choice in this wide world be seen, 

Ho ridm, you may swear, in a collar of green | 

QmtritufHl Quojuium / till up to the brim, 

Wc’U drink, if we die for't, a bumiwr to him. 

In taking leave of Mr. Egerton Warburton we hope that our 
sincere ayuipatby with foxhunting as a manly and invigorating 
exerciae will spare us from such shafta of satire as ho has dis- 
charged at an unfortunate writer who reviewed in tbe TVoisf the 
<< Life of Asbeton Smith.” With due deferoDoe, the name ahould 
be spelt Asslieton 

Let him who laughs our noble sport to icom. 

Meet me next year at Melton or at Quorn ; 

Let the fast train by which bis bolts are 
Bring down the Thunderer himself insteml, 

Mv cover hack (not Stamford owns a finer) 

Can canter glibly like a penny-a-liner ) 

Free of my stable let him take the pick, 

Not one when mounted but con do tlie trick ) 

Fast as hia pen can run, if he can ride. 

The foremost few will find him at their side | 

IBs leader left unfiuiflh'd on the ahvlf, 

To prove a leading article himself. 

AVUh closing daylight, wlwn our nasdme ends, 

Together dining, we will part g^Kwl friends ; 

And homo returning to bis gns-iit court, 

11 is mind oullgbtenod by a good day's sport, 

Of hounds ood banting some sllgtil knowledge then 
Shall guide the goosoqulll, when ba writes again. 




AMERICAN LITEBATCRE. 

M r. BRUTON uiuys twatis. on lalwitT ^ • jB. 

plava ths qualitiea common in aimihur works from Ameruxui 
nsim, W« find A good dasl of general ignoraaoe,calmina^ m the 
llBOit kheolute confririou of mind it-spectiiig the Ismoos of wtory. 
.kpvQfeiiiid disdain of ^ Ims^asoertained principles of pq|iitou 
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MkTliirwnMi ite- Foni^ 
tnjml, polltioc^ diplomaticA^d F«d«nd «]ip<diitiiHrata,fa«T«teoafrnt 
tte wi fe * •! dmM&t tiaM iato «lbt»et wMi somo of tho moot 

tad EurapawhiitwT; 
iQs KQ0t tlVMItttB' ImA WQSM'TOd ttMBIO lOCOTid^ tmpinMNtti 
or ehaiteiteanstio aooodote. m wu employed io ,;that extm* 
oidtettj tieaaaotiflA Mpaetiaflift aek orQuIiA in which tkie^ 
Amnriaia difioiiiatisU Beem to havo pretended at once to 
diotete to their own AdmiaistMlion and to coerce the Gotem- 
^ OMKt of SttBin} and the dmmetaiices hrouijrhit him into the 
^ peeMmim at the lovereiiins of fVanee aod fipra/and made him 
eamhiled wi(Mi a Tarhr^ of peqaent IneidotttB eonnactad with 
tlwi^ieBMriadileVuid^^ The iToly indigiiatioii of the Emprm 
of the VmAf m nSnmmrd by hiirth; the eehn diga^ with 
wMdli the Court of Medrid euoided loeo^eing the inlrigiio, 
while tmath^i the intrigum with dietiiDguiehod oourtoey ; the 
a w hwwihi ee e ue of Court ^ouette ; and"the emneiiig difhciiltiee iato 
wM^ Ur/ Field wee brought by hie quaeNliploiiiatic datiee, mtd 
ebbeeqneiitly by hie tena^ery engegemeat ee Secretary of l^e- 
gatk|n» afd by the obetinete exactimui of hie countrymen end 
oountr^CMsen^ who would neither 1»oogniie the uecemaiy ex* 
<^ixtireaem which helongb4o a Court aor the propnetiee for wbidi 
the Uiiuieter who proeentqd them wee reapomdble — aU aro 
told with iaw humour and with pointed brority. As an erffice* 
seeker under President Fierce, Mr. Field had ample opportunity 
of undfMTBtandiag the weeknese, ehneet epwroeehiiig to imbeeility, 
with which ,imi gentleman made and nroke mostf ibrvtmt 
promieee, Ae an active poUtioian nad holder of importaut 
ofliee under Mr. lincoJn and his euocemore, he has had oupor- 
tunitiis of close aequeintanoe wHh the leading eUiteamea of the 
recent BepuMioan administrslioiis, and hte much to say of 
their obametor and conduct. In his opinion, Mr. Chaeo was dis- 
tinetly the* ablest and most honest among them. Mr. Iiiaeoln 
appeals to have been much less of the resolute leader and self- 
dependent statesman, and much more of the shrewd pditknan, apt 
at dleceming tho movement of public opinion and yieldng to it 
hmt in time to seem to guide it, thaa has oommooly^Men eapposod 
That gross jobbery at^ dishonesty pretuiled even in his own 
household, or which he could haraly have been otherwise than 
wiliWy i^omntyhas long ceased to be a secret. In fhet, Mr. 
Piddle revelations aifect rather the popular estimate of indi- 
vidual charaoter than the history of an oxcHing period, though 
it is aignidoant to learn what very prompt and crudung pre^ 
rations a Sepublican Goveromeut coula make for d^reying 
a iBob Ske that of June iSds^mitiailleusee and grapesbot bmng 
kept in readiness to overwhelm the New York noters had they 
ventured to approach the Treesuiy-offioe of that eity. How many 
coastitiitionfu monarchies would ne able to display eqiad decisioa 
iaasimilar emerge^ P and bow many Mimsters woa^he wilUi 





M| ^ atHm Wakw. 



a 

dieposition to plunder the Bank P The Ammieeos wuakf hardly 
have s^wed a rabble to take poasession by force of the principal 
motropdlitan Perk; sdli Ices would th^ have rewarded the chief 
witom with a judicial appointment. 

Of Mias Amesb Outlihei of itfsa, ITi^a, qpd we can- 

not speak in eimtlar terms. The writer hre seen compaiatively 
Httla d people worth knowing ; she k l:^ no meaiiB teree or lively 
ia telling what she does know ; and Mr. Field would have com- 
pieeaed aU has to say into a iiimle cha pter . Her first paper, 
on Arhngton/^ dienlaye a tempm of which we idiould hope that, 
avea ia America, only a woman would be capahla* The descrip- 
tioa of former neidenoe of General Lee— now a military 
^mmetery— 4e made an ooeaeUm ibr an iosalt to ^ widow of the 
noUsst soldier and mntleman America ever produoedL hardly 
woiilkAed even by Bii^s brutal taunt to the mk wi& of General 
fkauregard ; and General Lee himself is reviled in tamie which, 
a they renBMiik aay widespread iaalhig in the North, must malm 
TseoamHatiois aad reuaioa im j eas ibto so hmg ee SouChexnere retain 
either tiia pride of m an ho od or thaeomaien fadiags nf humanity. 
We oouldwteh to fee theMtingehasrisemeat of outtrsge on 
truth and de^qr adoihiistered by emaa reepuitaHe of 
Amexksn emunom 

The Handbook pf Eaf^isb ^nmnyind I k a epedmeo of oai^^ 
aeeamid meatal Miflkioii eudi ee We do pek often enmmnter. 
Half the words lumped together as nmaalag flb aanse t^ieg beer 
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A^i, k TwrMr .nr M<w»ta»iiiWM8iwis Fw> wlWwi^B ink 
kmOoB, m ■ B ewH * kfi glw ini tlwf iiwg>nint> htmmwmjtl Iki 
k wnkiyi i r at, thk in tm* 

diwtoBk kf iw g wM Wio^ kw a a f—' W P». C^nnllnnnfc iHi i W k 
wwmk,p>k»te irnln— of no nma Aamtiamu KukMMlihk 
SVMMinMn, tf tU Ammiem MibliyM «nttMafb 

■uMk, kAur mhikUt pi)pei% on* of wkkoii l. knwk t on Unniw i 
wkiek AaMwitwk im VnnMwd Ikm 4ii».4myiM of thk 

dtorii^uMik, kad not k tew of whiek Ww ikuMl thairnkf fton 
Amerioa iato Eagikb, and some kite ocher EurefNam liagmuea 
Spain nnd Fraaee, especially the {hnufir, hove eemetbren hownwid 
ftomtheladkaa. Mr.Fereetpnblkhsathmpapemeesdberf^ 
Liteary Club ofOinoiiraati, m Primitive Maa, llerwiaieiaiend tks 
Mound Buildm. A gimnrd Min seeamti) pervade thereat mcalpi 
•that the arlkst tnwes of man are traeea ef a orsatuiu <plile as 
thoroygMy human M the savage num of today, aad efln fedsnteg 
arts which these have nbt, or whieb they have learnt friun niviliisa 
teashers; so that there kaoeoidenee wiiiueveriif tiheapa^lmiai^^ 
But riiese tracos of men have boon fhund only hi ibe later Thrriariii 
or in the eufasequeint drift y and tho Banfiuiaa Ihecoy eayook In 
find traces of the pviaMeval mm^no in daeper etmAa, aad pso* 
bsbly in rsgtona yet unexplored by the Mlo^st— pevhsfn fk 
that great submeej^ contifient of whieb the Jketora Felyuaila 
k supposed to represmit the inoimtahi-tops and plateaux, Mr# 
Krautos Frolegomena { to the new American edition of Berbslsyb 
^ IMnciplosqf Human fCnowktflgs ^ are domignml partly tpolumdate 
Berkeley^ rt»al meaning in Jtk appnreur. doinal of any escietiiig enlw 
stance causing the phenomena rocognir.ed by otir seiisiN!i-»4a nn||M|pt 
to whkh wo mast say thit wo find the original less perj^xklig 
thnn the explanatiorv—and pertly to exh ibit the rekkutne betwaeli 
Berkeley's iM other mum modem ihmiriss and eyetema of ]^ilo- 
Sophy. Mr. Haigsy H finds hk C/ai^ of iWeasiasw e ki 

the all-pervading other; all matter having l>eim creiitcd by Aggre- 
gation of its atoms, while in the either itself the atoms are sepmte, 
ftee, and in m«riion. Wo are not sure that ww iriways 
iiudurstaud Uls moaning; and^ we must leuvo its exposition 
or refutation to other hands. His theory is certainly novel 
and daring in its coatredietton of received drietrinaa A 
brief monogre^ on the mineral Tourmaline f, by Mr. Hanrlin, 
will hardly lail to attract tho attention both of mmevalogkto ana 
opticians. Finally, we have two popular hantlbooks on Insect 
Jdfo by Mr. A. 8. Packard of which tho first doscribos— but 
too tecnnically for such a work— -tho ** Oumiuon lusiick ** of the 
Nortborn States, and tho other (a mere )Mmphlet) those that speci- 
ally infest the garden. A troaliHO ou Grime eml Insiuiity; by Br. 
W. B. Hammond tt» hikes tho sido of the question least popalsr 
with hk profhssion, and argi^ from known cesi^s tlieS tbs esoapo 
of murdiirevs on tho pka of insanity teuck to onooitrage the onin- 
misstoa of murder both by thnse who ore not and tbiise who are 
techidcoUj insano — many of the latter boiug qgiU) ca^sible of self- 
control under the pre^ssure of ndh(|UJitu motive. 

• l)epartmt:nt of Hu InUrior, Rqtort of thtt fTnitud titatv Gtaitiffieal 
Surw^ of At T^rfitorim 'JicridUim tf A^itsOI diMiricA. Washll|||tilB : 
Oovarnment Frinling ONcc. i^oudon : TfUbasr tk Co. 1B73. 

t TranJuteiiOHM if Hut Amrrican PfMoffical AuoeuAthm, iHya PuMklisd 
by fbs AwmcistioR. Hnrifiirfi : priuted by Ctta% Loskweoa, A Brateisrd. 
lionilon: TvUhiwrACe. iA7S* 

J Pri(-lIiUorlB Man f , BanFiVitm and Drify : Tho Hound UuHtUfM* By 
M. K. gores. Ch^hmatl : iltsricc A (/o. J^ortiion : TrStHitfr A Co. XB73. 

§ Philtitophual Cltutka i a Tmdm rumurniug f Jut Primu^ tf Ummm 
Knowfed^. By GsotjA Borkitley, li.T),, formerly Ifinhop of Clovue. With 
Prolegomsnw and with Annotothnw, setpi't, ttnnffluM, and nflgbisf. By 
Chevire B. KvsatK O.IL KmtUmi l*rofrM«*r of Hystumiais I'lMology and 
CImrrh Vollty in the £vangMHt*id I.iirli«T»n S<miiniiry Iti 

Pltiladslphla s FroAaiov oC Intrih^otusl mhI Miiral PhUoMipliy, and VleS' 
pruvoAt of tho Unlvonity of reuimylvaiaa. X'hilodelphia : i.ippiHueti A Co. 
Ix^ndon: Trtlboer A'Co. 1674. 

II The Unity 0 / Kfdtmral Phenomena : a Popular fntroduvthm in Hte SHwIy 
if Hte h\yfmeofNatw. From the Fir«rM'.h of M. Kiailo Hiti^y. With sa 
Intnidurtion and Note* by Tliomaj* Kniwniaii A.M., M.l)., Pn>fi«kor 

of Namriil BcisHOS in Urban* UDlvorsiiy. Bwnton : lirasA A Luuiiat. 
London : Hodder A Sluughtoa. iUrjy 
q 77i« TtmrmttUnei it» Hdntion n» a (Jm, if* Com/tfrx Hulurr^ iti 
Wonderful PJtyettal Pi 
bcantiftil nnd mstchlnM 
llamiin. M.D., Mtmbrc 
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msiriAf, Sfi\ |nr*. Wtih »prtftMl r^Cmiiio* . 
f^TntjiJ* founil in thf Jitsto of Maine. By 
Aiaiiuiii. lie 1*1 >Swt'ictw Jloynlo (U^m Anti<|n{dr»^ oil 

Member ol the Aendcsiy of .Scii'ne<*v, JMiila^h Ae. With 11 

lions. B<»f*lou ; OkKOod A Co. X.v»don : TrUbiX'r A Co. 1 ^ 73 . 

•• Our OOnmon Inirrlt : a Ptmutur AcrouiU of (he JirnceU of our PMdn, 
Phreet*, (hirtUm, and Jiatmti. 111uitnit«yl with 4 Flnt*^** mu} nfS W^iKlauta. 
Bv A. A. PiO'kiud, Jiui., Autlwr nt “ A Cuhk to tts! Afudy of 
KAloifi: SiitoraUiXa^ Btisisiif Katre A Lauflit K«w Yorkt 

Dodd A *Me.id. Lomloa ; 'iWbatr A Co. i& 73 «^ 

Half Hour PecreaUam w Nedural HitUrry, Di virion Find— TUB 

Honra willi inssctii. Xifslva Fsrtsw Part L of Hty Gtwkmi 

Plain MUMm, Aa. Py A. fi. Faring Jun., fidhar of «• Fha Aawflsii. 
NuimsliMt,** Attthar or **Gai(k to tha fitudy of iifimetM.*’ Common 
Ac. Bostoa : Estes A Laorhtt. LimAm : Ho<Mvr A fitooghtom 
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« fkaiauda Cumnumlary, By W, . 

Hsmnwod, PirofasAcaef Bkresreo^ Mind and NcrvoiM Hy«t«m. mvi 
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dt dto ^^enienan stanza) hU 

• -— matbar of 4ha i^ve ana meoitetive ord^ and 
amour avobotatrildiigtostio^^ 

r. lit.* WK. tl V—j. J 


amour avobotatrildiigtostmi^^ Fertesf 

iroimool!b;gnmirful^olWii even mterestinffibat^otmiaM 
poetie geniui erhicb alodi^ oan oVeroomo the etubboth kdiDerenee 
of the ngn to the 4> attp|og of fbp i weetest^verg^mahem^ ^ 
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the meet reoeoi and Mif eetoeted FraiU4 with lome Account ipf Uio Npwi5«t 
Otytee of OalOenA Hepi^ WlnOirop $ar^tit end Chenes |)ownin^ 
JtfttltMtea hr mnetnmi 1 Bn^nivl 0 i>^ Kaited by George K Harvey, Ft llcW 
of the Amen^ Ihctltetem Avohueeta, Author of “ mbloe, Out^diii|;;e, 
and Kew Terk * Wiloj A Sou, London* TrUbnor 8 t Co x87> 

t SoM 6 iatk$, London \ Sampeom Loiv A Co. ^ 

1 TAi CWM Am. A Novel, By MaiA Twain end Ohnrloa Podley 
yWher, $ vela. Now Toik 4x6 Broome Street London : Kotttledge it 
Haaef ftye* 

% na Cbeiela, By Jamei KnmeU Lowell. Ului^ted by Winslow 
Hapemr^ BoeM t Osgtod A Go. London * Trutmer & Go. 1874. 

H TAe JTniflAdW Bmrit and ofAer Poems, By Jamein F* ColnUn. 
Bmtmt Bstai AiAnHat. London Uodder A Siou(3(hton 1873. 

5 Feress, . By H. Antlior of « Bits of Talk " and « Bits df 
TraveL” Btitaa t HobesU Brothers London . Bampeon Low A Co. 1874 


Hepiw WiiiClirop Ser^tit and Chanes |)ownintf 
&mnivlilf^ Kaited by (Seonre K Harvey, FtlloW 




By Math Twain and Ohnrlos Padlay 
Bwme Street London : Kotttledge it 
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If'V hif hm» to «tot« KM dteUkt to rftvA rtfoeted CommvtUf 
eatioit 0 1 tnld to tUt tulo w* can make no cxeqition. 


vm vmrvti BVAimB. 

Ttt Atmtud JMtertjftton to ihe &ATtntBAT Rxvtew, inetndtng 
fioitoto to anjf jntrt of the United 8 tat*», u £l 10*. Od., on 
^ goU, and inay ho forwardod direct to the PMoAer, at 
do ^ Sottthamytm Atreei, Strand, or to ^r. B F. 

Sztmri, Amorteain AgmcH, 17 Henrietta l&reet, Covent Garden, 
ZonioiK fnion^omtt Jfaney- Qrdoro can ho oogt frotn my ^ 
effM to <il« VndU Stedeo, and ^tOmfytiom, payabU in adomce, 
NMyr MgMWNto ^ 

ifoarly dU <|U hook idUpfor* <!f tho Satviidat Rittw mm bo 

. ^mtoft Mtowi* aiiy «r 0/ to« JMKitor, to fto 

’ m Svuthan^ton Stroot, Strand, tF.C, to whom all Contmunua- 
tioiU rOkdiHg to ddvortwomonto ohoul 4 hkowioo bo addreoood. 

iU SAtUtoftAt Skdlcjm to d^y regioterodfod tranmiosion abroad. 

jntoF*^itoto(toi|^<to*8k:tv»AT Banav totoii)too« 4 m^iiifMr^y < 
ll(artdi^,iiitimofoitthoMrlyiraino, and ie<tpiiomanho obtained 
to the Ototory, tirmiyh omy NewoOgonti on,Aodi(y of pubheatum. 

Ojl^ ^ Jlho SattoMIT EwrttBW JBm of Contonto wtH be /or, 
mrdoi eBory JSHday ^eomng by poet, fonpaid, to any Neweagent 
Shnn, or Oonndry of^afjmcatton to the JWieher. 
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,TB^WB9lfWTJ01lt^ w \ ; 

( nj fp«t!fiMti 0 p to APfidie Minister to itrike a 
^ nwN^ t» ''teifild# m«i^ and fiaes, and ear; 

Jtsiition, MX. Ouononn ^oyed gratifica* 

kt^lNutat iMt Satordajr. Tnn nrws tlmi Borno- 
m dkaolvad n woti, of warning, 

' ItfliHiig iBktjiti 1 ^ 0 ^ iltat opoald evon mflfint 
ragwitf jpoMibU^ WHB rooei^ mth an incro- 
» mm aoaiMv to be (wercotne hy tbo eiatomebt 
iin ^ mcirnnignaperB and the poraoil ot* 
R’l^niulnifbite. TOe blow bad been d^t with Mnob 
IS ^Simciy «nd ngiidity that orean minor members 
\ Oo sdr nm ssit had n^ the reinolbsh etuipimon that a 
— inttoded. Prebably even in the Cabinet^ 
not mnoh less sbrpriso than in 
dlAnsTOTO stlddsi^ inYenfod the 
f was inch a stnmi^ thing toihventthat 
f 00t itsdf to work to disoover aoms hidden 
> SO mjsterions. Even Jdr. Disiuubi^i snb- 
neoA^toe snmestion that Mr. QiiAOBTONB 
i to meet Parjmihent with the unoertaintj 
r whether be bad not foisted bin seat hanging over 
Sot lir. 0LAPStOKB has tqld bis own. Story, ara it is 
nob^ mmy diffle^t to trace the outlines of what reaUy 
fcd|ip 9 ped. Beoent defoats at isolatoi elections had tnado 
Idsn UtadovBf bfat nothing mors When^ bowerer, tbo time 
sSimin tb npve^thn nhal toueb^to the drafts of Ministonal 
— w frame t^ Qusfn's ^P^bi bo ponder oVor 
sld be proposed and wliot could be earned, his heart 
I to iUl htOL ^hs proposedSsmall things, he would go 
jtheooimbr)rtn gn aUitade of humiliation. Ifhe tried to 
(fcsintffhiog gfsse and striking, a dying Parliament and an 
lila^sd OppSimoa would expose him to the rislyif defeat 
Si|i'eia» it ooentred to him that the ^veuuo rettirnS wore 
rihpwtng tSat the snrpIsB would bh very largo. Bold schemos 
ftuwme crowded on him. He thought of the nuagnihcent 
fhfw be W(^d like to do, and beUoved that ho oould 
fuSy bfiVent Soma waj of ^ dmng them/ He was in poasos^ 
sSm of a great tressdre ; he hod the power of making a 
use ef^Sk golden ai^Hnnitj #tbicb he honestly 
^bllSeyed iu> ona also mgoyed. If bs need his powSr for 
heuefit st the naiaoni if he remodelled the system of 
Hbsg^jsk fttsihos^ gave, boons to tbii^ ofmsi and boons to 
Wt daSs^sind fm showed ^ow^ the nation might reckon 
{Sl^fiilg its wunTs wbSt ww to be hia lewaraP If he 
Isi^ M voix^ their natctal ootpse^ he wonld have 
fnyaimw blsmiistoes toPiariianiODt^ and if he could have 
elminiCjlbssiate be hpund» be would We cifripd his financial 
msifliTWi mA mawi tb^Hlgfr^ttedde bf bis oonntryitteKi. Bat 
s t ite piMn iind on'gri^tude. tbwhnipd, 

smit ikesigp w and bis partky somo' 

mosnemlamu^ The farilUbiit "'tlmught. snddra^ 
|h eilibb mUrn % csipitpl of the 

m % Wef « dKpsk»,.of a 

If avb^nalioali»^,glT6 


C^wll<^ tlM Sxoheqtier a Miaialtr iA vUtilt 

Wabd Hmr iB>OIia(>OBllt>r of tke Sx«SlMqner» a tntdB 1&. 
jQuDMroNK onoo nor* evoiyUtiog to hit |iwt9« twl mieii 
mnjn hin otu» nntt tb* moafatr of a PiMittt«Rt, IMt 
hopes so' vtrioiu M^d to w^ImI .mh th* 

carious novelty of his havention, »ud hoivM m 1^ 
pasirionate^belm in bnoMlf and hit devioosi M tililpil An 
the impulse of the noihinth got thu Qonm^ tathot. vnthed 
to Downing Sinet, tndmnopnoud tm idw fluaow PUili*. 
meat of iSdS had anddeptl Q>U<t* ' 

. When thinga taku tl^ dtdiawty eon**, Upd an lai^iiMd 
Minister d«M not smpaaU by leate and bbasds ttk ihaaoinr 
able expectations oP men, a twiaineali i$ disiKdved <eilter 
becaHse itapjMoaohes the end dta term or beoauae thwa 
baa>been a Miniaterial eriaia XpikalattaKewi^ a diaaotetibn 
may oomo'nonnamttTOly iaddenW^Iiiat Vfa qnMina rrhini 
IjoabeenfUal to^Mfaatty bar bM aligned arid da^^ 
in the fhoe d( the oonnti^ roUia oto)i8iaii«f«M^ the 
gt^dhnee of Pjiriianent, has bdtt tiM tis ftmn itaPK M>d 
the mam prmcaplos to which m eoutepSar pastiae appeal 
ore well Known ^to tluir If tt islngtil of (ms 

that at last kdll avParlianunt, the eoaatiti^ have 
time to select oandiaateR, to refbor tbO gensaal pdliiw 
parties, and to decide which of the issOM taiaad fay leading 
speakers are of* real and immediate' impoTtanoo. Bttt 
when a Mm^rv tnddonis Aataps oat in tbo fiaso of 
the country with a diseomtion, it is oq^oally hard fin* 
coQstitnonoios and ^andidsiteB to firm aatiaAiOtosy nlaitiions. 
and for tbo oountry at huge to see the boetringa ot 
a large unknown subject all m oaoe avbmittod to its oon* 
sideratiem. There is no ezeuss for a dissolntloB so aadden 
and BO unexpected to be found in Mr. OUDStoNa's nani. 
fusio. If the recent dsfosto of the Govegimont at Stxoad 
and clsowhOfo, and the mflont^ of a Mihistiy with 4ni- 
pairod authority caityuig mcMi^ worth praposuif 'laid 
nghtliig fiw, aro good rsaaonanm|/er a diasowtkm, they 
were equally toaaons a tttflHl ago. If lha plooiaai 
were,' os Mr. IwattriB sugmoted, w be i»|im|htod,wtMithor 
they would like to have the Inooua-tax Tepwod, OBOi^ 
was known of the probable oorphu a moDith ago to aaMw 
Mr OuDSTon to submiWa proposal for thoMn^ of tids 
tax to the eleetorar Thfm was nO roiMa why the ^asiflo* 
tniu sbonld be delayed, until a fewH^ before Fadiwaiettt 
was ty wiaet fitr'the ooihinenoeiBeAt of the Session. 
But this is not sih A Met only was there no need to submit 
the question of thefoumoial policy of the Oovsmnient to ttto 
oloctonil body ih anmmsiy end dntookeddbr fiishibtj, hut 

the question wSa bet one womb oogfat to havohssiiaaub* 
mittod to the eleoton at aQ in the shapo in whleh Mr. 
OuesxoHK put it^ end ki wfaichr aWw it oOnld ansirar hw 
purposes to put it. Mr. GtAbsiroRB folW not really isk tbo 
electors whethor Bisy wonld like to have tba lAcoine.tax n>- 
ppaled and handsome oont^utions made ftom th* Imperial 
Exchequer to local pntposes; and some an^nod quantity 
of taxes ronutted op prtioleb of general eonsnmpifou. Of 
course every on* woidd like to get these adupntages if it 
wete poi|^e« WhaWMr. Oupawwa asks the ehwtara k. 



without givitWB^Wi^ta to the iiwanal)y<WWh a , 
.gpeos to work. Th* eAiaUtiieii4iai have, in. their' Sker im* 
l&foct uanner. been foMnanuf tb»a abd IM *f 

poliey.nndi. compatinff ca a d i d a t* sdtb uanj|UaS 
Sad iwHywiib'iwriy. vHiaa My. Qu»n»ii« twealm in upon 
■oik* 4 ttgiidiirbelti and ihxof Smt he will 
it&mBltweal^taeeid* whether ^ 
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be more ixy nrions to political moralitj, or more fiital to thtA 
g^doftl education oi the peojdd hr ParliAmontary diwuar 
mon aud cautlone etate^manebip trbich ie the beet antMbto 
that romaiui to the spreading triiunplts of vulgar and edftrh 
mediocrity. 

A I^ieral leader, however foil be may bo af one graihd 
idea and ono abBorbing tepio, baa many otW ihii^ to 
touch an when he issnes ifiieh an addroRR ha that oi Mr. 
Gi.AUJiTONK to the Grwmwicb electora. lie must go over 
the ground that belongs in one way or other, or wfaieh be 
winhes to belong, to his ^arty. He mnst keep burning 
([iien<.i<ms at least suiouldonng in their cnnbcrH. Alr^ 

HiONK in his address did not neglect this pait of his Jluty, 
but lie treated evoiy sul^ct on wliieh he bmehed 
us a man would do who believed that his liunnoial. de- 
vice was all-saliicient., and wished this ull-Hiifticlency' to 
the keynote of his party in the <'ujning elections. 
There are thr^ things which a luiheral leader would, under 
siieli ^ cirouJuatanooB, more CHpecially desire. He would 
wish to keep plenty of ground open for future operations 
if his dnanciaf atroKO proved Maccessful. ILo would wish 
to treat the various qucRtioiM which he showed ho could 
raise as capable of easy solution, if only ho Uiok the pains 
h) explain now this solution W'as to l)e attained ; and, lastly, 

. ho would wish to make his party forget ihoir dilFercncca 
rinder the golden joy of an unlimited remisHiou of taxation. 
Mr. GhADS'i'O.vi-: IVamed hw uddress eo as to attain as far as 
possible these <leHirabio objocts. He danced from ono ]ioint 
to anotiior. ffo landed,^ as the old navigators did, on a 
HoricB of political islands, hoisted the LilntraJ flog on the;in, 
lui^rSailed away. The Libm^s were of courso to go for iho 
oxUniHiou of iho county francUiso, and as to iho diiiiculty of 
the distribution of socits, jicrhaps piiosant boroughs, if any 
one ouuld uitdoroiand what tliey meant, would meet the 
case. PorimpH, also, they would not, but tlmn people who 
are going to {toy very few taxes need not trouble tbeinselveB 
to go into sneculative questionK like that. Tho Liberal 
]viviy is divided on tho hklucation quesiiou. iiiii why 
this idle quarrel? Hiilhi*unoeflr as to School lioardK 
and Denominationalism will look very small to men 
who stedfoRtly ‘fix ihoir gaze on tho extinction of 
Sohednlc D. As to the ConscrvativcN, they would please 
to obsoJTO tlmt tho Lil>eral flag had been imistod on the 
islands of tho Gamo^laws, liquor licences, entails, couvey- 
unciug, metropoUtati niUnici[Kilitio6, tho University revenues, 
and several othexiB, and must tako otgro not to trespasH on 
ground already occupied by a soveroign Power. If they tried 
to intrude on these sacred territorios, and if the consiituen- 
cios were idiotic enough to sanction so iiTegular aiul repro- 
hmisihle a proceeding, iho const ituencit^s must tivkc the 
'couHcquencoB, and would never know how iho magical feat 
wliioh^Mr. GiJLDsroKK ofl^d to porfvu’ui was really to bo 
done. Nor would Mr. jQuosiose for a nuniiimt oyow it lo 
l»(i Hupposod that tho blii^ bf hui fmuncial jriilhmnium wnj* 
ilistui'bed by the just appreheuBion of any diCngor. The 
Ashantoe war need trouble no one. In tho fU'st pliic^^, a w'ar 
that doc^a not in the least dimlniah a surplus is nob much of 
a war ; and then it is calculated to instil into us several 
wholesome moral loRsons ; and, lastly, how can any pitilan- 
ihivpist olnect to a whr the cud of w hich is to be that| alter 
wo have killed as many Asbantecs us wc think oxpe- 
client, wo ai*e going to love all the ^t? < In couclu- 
sion, Mr. OuuHTONJi) naturally ap^n^als to tho services 
I’endered to the country in the lost forty years by tho 
Ubend party. He is quite entitled to do this, and no 
m^Anifesto from his pen oouid 1)0 coxnjilete without such an 
appeal. Tho Liheiul fiarty has done groat tldngs in tlte 
last forty years, and soiito of the liave b^xi doite 

sinoo Mr. OhXApTONR has Ixx'U . Frimo Minister. But | 
lUthoogk we may hoaour statesmen for what they have | 
done in the past, we are oMi^d to judge their presuut 
policy by its own special obarai^ter, am) it is difficult to see 
any thing in thissuadim disfmlution, and in Mr. GladsTOKX's 
bargaining for the price of a financud secret, which raises 
the reputation of tho Liberal party or addi^ to ihd bonefihi^. 
it has eonferrod on ths oouatiy. 


THE BRIBE. 

fT^HI} moat indefensible part of Mr. GunstOKs's Choen* I 
4.. wioh {HTodamatioii is the ofifer to buy ami^oritj by tbe 
^^:,x«|KUssim of tlm Income-taac i and it is the more necessaiy 
^ ibat parities shmid ven^onsfersile a^nst a mis- 

bftoimie fio# Ihe jgieoiad otfeiiM« t aimm 


lay Jlevi^4 ^ [Janiiwy 

.ojr the case Mr. 

party eenstivw. {t be phnsihlv BrfpiuA‘i3^m': 
strict analogy to the itf-electicms, all his ntippormh 
ought to bo unseated m Ime^a^poisibly owed their iwti^ i 
to a flagrant act of brihesw. in l^hiem^ 

iho copeidenitiofl will w ovifll. if 

hostile candidate succeed^ k #kekf by Ihl eridantly c 
oerted statements of Mr. OtAPefoifi's etdloagdea* Mr. 
(kuDWEM., Mr. OoscHex, and Mr. SrAiiarfiU) assert tlif# 
the propel fluaneial change is So complex that it iOa^he 
safely accomplished by Mr. GtAimrom BliPmd 

IdmnnQre appear that the Minister prejmes to bribe the 
doctors by # draft which requires ms Own personal 
signature. Makuiououou was accused by his enemwi ef ^ 
prolonging tho wntvwitb France because he knew himself 
to Ijo indispensable os General. Mr. GiiAli£stOxe is 
Bcntcd by bis friends as the only financier who con deal 
with tho crisis wlih hhc has himsotf produced. In this casetha 
attempt at corruptioii is mode, not by an ambignoua agent, 
but by the candidate in person; yet the sniallcst part of tte 
impr(»priety conHists in tho undue influence wln^ wiB bd 
exorcised over the constituoncies. If it had been pcaEobie 
that the Mimstcr could purchase votes with funds of Which 
he could legitimately dispose, it might be useless to impsaoh 
the auestionable bargain ; but Mr. OLiDflTOxe, as a trustee 
for the nation, has no right to promote his own^poHtlcid 
interest at tho ex|^)on8e of tho public revenue. It has 
hitherto been a pumt of honour with ©very UbancVdlor of « 
the Exchequer to keep his financial pn.>poBals secret until 
they are announced at tho pi*c>per time to the House of 
Commons. Mr. fJf.Ai^sTONK first fK>stpoiies the Budg^ by 
a dissolution, and then for p:irty purposes discloses bis in* 
tontions two ()r three montlirf' before the prt^jwr time. It la 
true that the. continuance or abolition of tho lncame>»tax 
will not directly afibet cinnmercial opcmtioiiB in ’thn 
same manner in wliicl) modifications "of the tariff influemee 
the market ; but, in hia exeluff ve concern for tho prolongation 
of his own power, Mr. G!.ai>«to5i: has not romembottKl that 
I his daring bid for the support of |>ayorB of lncome*taa: 
i*(^\derB it necessary also to unnonneo a reduction of customs 
or exeiso duties. Acconiinglj, in direct violation of official 
precedent, ho announces hia intention of giving *‘«3m© 
markod relief in tho dass of articles of popular cousump- 
I tioji.’' Evcjy dealer in tea, in sugar, and perhaps m 
inalt, may bo coinjadled during the early ^spring to regulate 
I hift purchases and prices with reference to the boons which are 
I to form a part of tho present election bribe. If direct and 
I indirect taxes are reduced by equal amounts, Mr. Gr.Ai>STOirK 
wfil bare displayed a prodigality in corruption which has 
not been equalled since the latest days of tbe Roman 
lieptiblic. Ten or eleven annual millions will have been 
distributed' ns Z<nv/mvi to tho electors, who, as it is hojied, 
will not reflect that tho Minister’s liberality is exercised at 
their own expense. Half of tho amount is to bo supplied' by 
the surplus with whitdi the Chancellor of the Exchequer had< 
no right to meddle mi til he aakod the assent of the House 
of Commons to his financial scheme for the year. To refer the 
Budget in the first iuslanco to the populace is a oliaracteristio 
insuh to Parliament.. Kleciioil addresses substituted for 
official statonients in the House of Commons bear a strong 
analogy to Royal Warrants. Whether an appeid to popular 
clamour, or the revivahof an obsolete pioiogativ 6 ,stip 6 rted 0 a 
the authority of l^rliament, a step^ is in both oases 
towards the oKtabUshment of a democratio dictatorslup* 

The Boarces irom which tho other five or six milljoBMp gi^ 
to bo dj*awn arc iudiatiiicily and yet significai|dT k* 
dyoated. -• Tho pioscnt ..contributors of iwo-thittlB of tbe 
revemic uriRing frinu the Im^be-tax may be woll asaiMdl • 
that they will nave to pay for the relief both of ttteikSslTk^ 
and tlictr neighbours. In an earlier paxigrijih of hk 
addressHr. deprecates **tbe danger liirimb wOp)M 

arise if Parliament were gradually Ibo lay open Jabonm 
portioiyif the burdens hitherto besnm by pixqpairty.'* .iAM 
n^y and nojperson had dver propc^ aoy tfomSkflit die 
kind^exoept in the form of a repeal of 
mey bo qmjeetured that Mr. (jLimarora aptiia^A 
to mdicFVo prcqieriy nor to continue 
it may e^ prss^ eq)oj* HBe pnij^oii 
intixnatad in tbe e^geid^ tiiat ^inodbershe 
maybe bin ftom jndl^ons a|g|iielaaettUk{ 


Ab tho fiJllM' ^ to nuM»& • 
croatod m 

naffmontotMto. 
tatian if ■* 












'vlil ilii0 


iSisaSKsr/rsiia^ 

ss,trftMsr^ E%i£^ iwd unNtt 

fartewwfc U Jtjpwrty oriy oln* to 
UiS^A'lKi hkgMUHMU Vov tb« pi'imi. Md » 

f^q^w Mdad 9iMfmy inll {nw tine price vliich ie eeriioetod 
iiiieSttBieiift ta mroliHHi a Minisierifd vuyorilij. Ot^er 
oaeiArilitetovt to toe Ineome^ta^ wUl da well to naiiee a blot 
iNbafc liiijridw} 1)^ in fatnre habiUtiea Aococd^ 

jOf td mdoatridA wUoh Meme likohr to prevail^ tazatma 
ml iMttoefbrtti be hmlated, not 1)7 toe economioal ablStj 
of ti^ ieaMyer, Mt 07 his political disability. The trades* 
eaeu who ham clanoimd agaiuat Sidiedulo D. znaj have to 
inamn that thry alao belong, in common with aristoorata and 
lliildiliolidei*» to the minority. Tbo eneero pleb$ eoa/rtZ^ik^e# 
to eootribiito notiring for the fntore ; and while it 
aiftffrmtt to itself or rather to its leaders, the control of 
naricaialjpiolu^, it will bear no share in the expanse of war. 

Aeoerwig to the older financial tradition, the Income-tax 
^ waea war tax. For aneh a purpose it la invaliiable. Men 
^ era wilUng to aacrifico much, not only of their means, 
^ but ct their privaqy, time, and comfort, at the call of 
palmiotieiii.’^ In otim words, the whole expense of war is 
hefoai!^ to be provided by an Income-tax ; and Schedule 
D. ia delicately indicated by the rc&reooa to privacy. It 
might have been thought that the modo|n iinancuil tradi- 
tion wae more to the purpose than the remodiea which 
a great Minister devised seveniy or eighty years ago for 
a desperate fitienoial condition. After hvo years of the 
great revolutionary war, when the coufliot with France 
threaten^ to last for an indefinite time, Pitt determined 
that for the fhture, if possible, the cost of the war, in. 
dependency of the interest on the debt, should bo borne 
out of the revenues of the year He Imd already taxed 
every article of consumption and every transaction of life 
as high as itcould bear; and ho had uqclicfico but to resort 
to a ten per cent. Income-tax. His great and romtod 
authority induced the Ilouse of Commons and the country 


to aocopt his 
the payem of 1 


and it must bo remembered that 
, tudbme-tax were then substantially identical 
witlT the Parliamentary electors. Almost tbo Hholomass 
of Pitt’s indirect taxes has since been removed, and Mr. 
OiiADSTOSB, in consideration of an expcH^ted e(],uivalent, is 
about to continue the process of reduction He now coolly 
anuounoes that the Income-taxpayers oro ** at the call of 
patriotism ” to pay the whole cost of wars as to which, if 
other parts of the uroeowich proclamation are adopted by 
Phrliameut, they wiU liave no y< icu whatever. IVonty 
years ago Mr. QiJinsTOMb’s patnotism took the singular 
fbrm of a hope that the burden of taxation wouhl bo found 
so oppressive as to render the Crimean war unpopular. 
Sven this excuse for imposing on Income-taxpayers the 
exclnrive burden of war will cease to be applicablo when 
universal or household sufihige has finqjly swamjied the 
middle as weft aa the upper classes. 

The rule of ofBoisl propriety which Mr. Qladstonk has 
for own eonvenietioe dsirsgarded ts founded on weighty 
reasons of paUio interest. A promise of the remission of 
a lex tt inevopafaile I7 the Minister who gives it, and by his 
snoosisoK, so long as circuinstancea remain the same. It 
was not to be expected that Mr. Quosroaic, when ho pre- 
forrsdhst own political interests to the^public good, would 
be hampered anbcwdinaito considerations of fair play to 
his antagoniato. BA weft knew that Mr. Diseakli must 
either adopt faia fde^e of abolishing the Income-tax or 
abandon aft hope of snepsas in the impending contest, 
Ifo has therefoce not m^y prononneed "^he repwd of 
tW tax, foe tar an t feipatimi ha has aliea^ repeiM it. 
Within two dm mm iha issue of m Ministerial 
pseelamattcm, mk Utmau hsx wfthoat the smallest 
for the Conasrvatiwe parto the credit 
of having been ehvayn opposed to the Indlme^tax. If 
ejeo^naecitig motives hbd not been predominant in Mr. 

wtadt, ho would piobaWy haws rsteinad the 
tf ff, end applied the large iurphia of the Iwr to some 
bettor mrpm- Paw fmam ham et^wod to vras 
midum floiaad wfth an con^ioti that ^ meat 

> of faencial dntito wsa tto ledncthm of tto Wiitfeiia|> 
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and 
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Mr. Ikjommm h (mdAam toe of An toast 
U theorisia, but his anthurissin is toppfltf tortto Nf V 
n pmetiaal psafertooe of party i n to ma to tom 
dreams- It was not enpeatni riat yeato ago to mato 
great sacrifiesa foe tto reducttoi of deto| m& it to nol 
enptoteat now to aboltoh tto Xfteeiito>mn. Oto mtototon 
mre^t is consigned to toltotoa because nolhtog to to to got 
by pumuiiig it; and an oppostte poftcy to sufailitoled 
b eca use it can be invested in votes. 


Tto Budget wldob to selfishly and promatursly published 
is of the most startltug nature Mr. QuDSTO»;i imdertakos 
not only to misapplr Vm surplus, but *io oonveii it into a 
large deficieneyKto be supplied by tto taxatton of the dastes 
from whom he expects no political support. It mnut to 
confimsed that the new burdens will be an almost imotoiaiy 
conseqnonce of the repeal of the most equitobla of fuctotto^ 
taxes. It would have been imposiiible to devote the wtola 
sur[ilua to the relief of the wealibier follows 

that the void left by the Incoum-tax will to sundtod fay 
property taxes, probably of more than one kind. The toxss 
on cousnmption will to reduced as an equivalent to tbo 
relief nominally giveti to property , and then tto buvdeii 
which has ostensibly been removed wdl be replaced^ 
perhaps in a more oppressive form. The promise of n 
reduction of orpenditaro may to summarily dtomtosed 
as irrelevant to tbo apportioamcut, though not to t)ie 
amount, of taxation. As a weapon against a possible 
Conservative Government there is always a chance that 
professions of fhigality may to usoiU- Whether a 
great ntatesman cxixisuits bis own permanent interest 
and his foture reputation by unscrupulous rosort^ to 
the most transparent arts of the deniogpgne to a quea> 
tiou for moralists and historians. Mr. GuDSiOHlii, if 
be were capable of thinking that he had erred, might 
perhaps find sstisfacUon m tto thought that to bod forced 
the leader of the Opposition to repeat hto own pjrodigal 
ofibrs ; but the tendency of lax political prmoiplos to props* 
gate ihcniseUcB is not consolatory to those who happen to 
prefer tlio welfare of England to the personal aggraudiso- 
mont of Mr. DisRAru and oven of Mr. Guostosb. 


TITE Er.ECTftWa 

T he suddenness of the dissolution and the financial 
surprise dangled tofore the eyes of the electors are 
not to to t^xcused tocauso it is possible tliat some of their 
consequmicos may be honoftcial. Bui stall it is not to be 
domed that they may have some bonofieial consiiquencos. 
The elections will liuie to to taken in a great hurry, and 
much hardship has beiiu indicted on incnibers or candidati s 
vrho had left England in ito reasonable boliof that a Pnino 
Minister who hod rnmmonod raritoment to meet for the 
dospatoh of bofuncHS at an early date meant what to said, 
and intended tliai iho existing Parimnient should meet at 
the ttmo named. Bat, in point of fact, the time has been 
snfidciovi to provide most conKtituonrieH with tto delights 
of a contest where a contest is possible. Plenty of candi- 
dates havo been found on tto spur of the moment. The 
fight will bo a keen one, and will be fought out well : and 
it is difficult to find a single scat formerly held by a liiuoral 
or a Conservative which the other side is not ready to 
struggle for, unless tto reteutiou of the scat by the sitting 
member was a matter of certainty. Some cansiituenrirs 
are even bewildered by tto abnndanoe of candidates ready 
to woo ttoir favour. There are seven candidates for Not- 
tingham, and six for l^cterburougb, and m one Irish con- 
stituency retumitiff only one inomtor there are three 
Home Uulers standing ngamst each other. If theio liad 
been any lack of candidates, the cotistiiucucics would ha\e 
had good reason to complain, but it ninst bo owned in 
firimeas that this is not tto case. Every mifo of any 
political ominonco on either side offers himself for 
eleotion, with the exception of Sir Grokob Gust, and a 
hurried election is no doubt in fovour of sitUtig momtors 
who have any pretensions to political eminence. In the 
harry to get candidates, too, constitnencies tove been 
obliged to look out for men that would do some credit to 
ttoir party, and local intorosts which require caref^ 
nursuig have liad scarcely enough time to ML Jt is 
also satssfootory to ihiok that the cleCtioii will now coM 
ikmch less than it would have cost if it had taken 
place bi ito autumn. Tto great expense of a eonirst ^ 
M not cansed to the dbntot itseU; but to pttrp^ifoii 
ito ^ oefotoM. to itstooim mm wto (hiiito itot to 
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conid do good somoo and win lame distinction in RitUm 
mcut raanagas somobow toto acoepted as the candidate of 
hin party in a borough. He moat make himself known 
there, and, if possible, favourably known. Ho mast keep 
liis agent at work, organiaa meetings, make speoches, 
cultivate friendships, form aoqnaintanoos, reside for a time, 
if poBsiblo, in the noighbonrhood of the borongb, and live 
in the handsome genorons way which befits a fntnro mom- 
her. All this, it* the process is prolonged over gcvoral 
months, costs money. It is money sjpeat in a way to which 
no exception can taken, bat the outlay is vovy con. 
sidorablo. A sudden election, is therefore much in favonr 
of men with small means who have intollectnal or social 
advantages to recommend them to a constitnoncy. There is 
probably a bettor chance now of the next Parliament Ixuag a 
creditable one than there would have been if the election had 
taken place later. And this not only because the prospect 
of getting Mrly good representatives is improved, but I 
perhaps still more beoause a sudden election tells against j 
cliques and crotchot-mongors and the advocates of dan- 
gerous projects. The Home Rule party in Ireland is 
furious at not having had time to organize its forces 
better. At present there are about thirty avowed Home 
Itulo candidates, and some of these are standing against 
each other ; and this is a state of things much bwlow the 
boasts of a party which announced that sixty out of the 
hundred Irish members of the next Parliament would be 
Homo Bulors. Under the jjresBuro, too, of sudden and 
extreme excitement, the Permissive Bill people, the Women’s 
Rights people, and others of their stamp are in some de- 
gree swept out of sight. There is no time to attend to 
them, and a happy accident may possilily condemn them 
to the insignificance they deserve. The contest will bo 
as keenly fought as it would have been later on, but it 
will be ohoapor, more likely to be productive of good mem- 
bers, and more distinctly dependent on issues of general 
politics. 

What will bo the result of the elections no one can protend 
to say. Thai there will be a largo Conservative gain and 
only a small Conservative loss may bo regarded os certain, 
but no one ean say bow large the gain and how small the loss 
will be. The Conservatives st^ with the advantage of 
commanding a great minority of the seats which are too 
safe to be attacked. There ore at least a hundred Con- 
sorvatiyes who will walk into the next Parliament without 
any trouble whatever, and there are already some scats 
lately held by LiberaJs for which Conservatives will bo 
returned without a contest. There are some seats in 
English boroughs, lately belonging to Conservatives, which 
are now attacked by Liberals ^vith a fair chance of success, 
but they are not many. On the other hand, the Liberals 
find themsolvos eveiywhero attacked, and what makes the 
issue so veiy doubtful is that tho Liberals at the last 
general election won a groat many seats by very small 
fnnjoritios. When a Parliament onco bemns to sit, and 
talk, and aoi, few people take the trounlo to recollect 
how tho members got there. But, when another 
contest is going on, we turn to the records of the 
post, and find tW numbers of Liberals were returned 
in 1868 by minorities which were of the barest kind. 
Even whore political feeling has remained the same, a 
little moi'e xoiu in attending to the remstration on the p^t 
of Conservative agents may now produce a Conservative 
triumph in these oonstituenoies. Perhaps the most remark- 
able feature, however, of the struggle is the effort which tho 
Conservatives are making in those two great strongholds 
of Liberalism — Scotland and tho metropolis. The event 
may show that this ia only Uie desperate effort of men 
sure to be beaten, and who know they are sure 
to be beaten, bat who like a fight for the Am of the 
thing, and to keep the party alive. Bat certainly it seems 
as if the Conservatives uou^ht it better worth while 
to contest metropoUtsn oonsataenciei and Scotch oon- 
stiinenoies than it has been for a long tiine«- The first 
^ioh town in sixe and mercantile importaiioeuapimre^ | 
in a state of oomplete bewilderment as to its pc^tiem 
future. In spite ol the minority vote, Qlasgow retonied 
in 1868 throe Liberals. Two of the late sittiiig members 
have now retired, and five Liberals and two Conservatives 
are eagerly offering themselves to tbe::istoniabed eleotors. 
80 km as the excitement now prevsJthig, that in many 
opnatituemnes there are not only Libendi itahding against 
asl 4 ^ but even Conservative|L vrihitilt is a mo tlmg in 
lim^aowdl oigs^ Ofmumnh iia^ 
mmi iporsons from statmg that thsy lim m 


and yet holdmg theniselvessloo^ it. AtKewoaetlsi^ w 
example, the candidate JtepmxlAf defeated as a OdiUMrl^ris: 
Ims now offered himself ap Lsdependent Conasroariiw; 
and if he is a Conservative^ he certainly is a very fridiji|^« . 
dent one, for he now says i^t hii views as to Home 
have been mistaken, and that bo is really a Home jRuler 
pure and simple. Perhaps there be a similar expkha- 
tion of tho candidature of other (^mservatives who are, 
seen to bo standing against Conservatiivea, Bot eygp if 
there are a few iustances where Conservatives are qW^pl- 
ling with each other, there is nothing approaching to the 
quarrelling that is going on among Liberals. The UbcDmlg 
have in many places no effective organisatiipn. Borne of the 
reasons why this is so may be eredite|>le to the Libenil 
party, as showing that it has a superiority in thought 
and varied activity. But the fact remains. The Liberal 
Committee trlls a nowly-arrivod Liberal th^ ho is not 
the recognized candidate of tho party, and the newcomer 
replies that he docs not care whether he is or not, and that 
he vrill go to the poll. Tho consequence in some borougbs 
has already been, it may bo observed, that the recognized 
Liberal candidate has been gently shoved aside, and tho 

S ertinacious intruder has supplanted him. But there will 
D doubtless several scats lost l)y an excess of Ltboral can- 
didates, and thus, quite apart from changes in tho current 
of political feeling, and from tho issues offered to tho deci- 
sion of tho constitaoncioH, tho Conservatives start with itemo 
considerable ailvantages. They liold the groat bulk of nn-' 
contested seats, they were defeated in many places lost timo 
by majorities so small as to bo capable of being reversed by 
more attention to tbo registration, and Liberals propose to 
endanger each other’s seats far more than Conservativea 
propose to inflict a similar injury on their friends. 

How far tho bright financial visions that have boon conjnred 
up by Mr. Gladstonk will really affect tho manner in which 
olectors will vote is a point as to which oonjectures are 
worthless. But one effect of his manifesto is beyond 
question. It has tended to make the issue more than ever 
a personal one. Mr. Gudstoke does not rely on his past 
services or on tho history and aims of his p^y so much 
as put in the most naktid and the liarest form the ono 
question for the electors to answer — ^Will you Lave mo and 
niy friends or ]^lr. Disraeli and his friends F Mr. Glad- 
STORE did his utmost both in his address and in his speecli 
at Blackheath to vilify Mr. Disraeli and his subordinates. 
He even went back to his old grievance that Mr. Disraeu, 
refused in tho most unhandsome manner to take office last 
spring. Ho asserted, and believed that he proved, that tho 
financial policy of the Conservative parly — not of tho 
old Conservative pai'tj, but of the Conservative party 
under Mr. Disraei.i’b leadership — had been a policy of 
wicked and wanton waste. Mr. Disraeli repUed in a 
manifesto bristling with epigrams, and written as bo 
only could have written it. Mr. Lows in tnrn answered 
him, and Mr. Lowe’s reply ia the best thing Mr. Lowa 
bas offered to tho public since the days of the great 
speeches in which he expressed his real opintons on the ex- 
pwiency of extending tho franchise. In this personal 
contest, putting aside the indefensible position Mr. Glad- 
STORK had created for himself by his suwen stcoke in tho 
dissolution and by his financial bribe to the oonstituencies^ 
the Liberals have bad much the best of it. Mr. Disaixni ia 
always getting lost in some mare’s-nest of foreign policy, and 
Hr. Glapstons had an easy task when he expoesd the 
aggeration of Mr. Disraeli’s statement as to tite com- 
mand of the Straits of Malacca having been thrown away 
by a Liberal Government. The answer to Mr, DisaA£U*» 
statement that he had always been in favonr of the repeal 
of tbo Income-tax was obvious, as a statesman does ntid do 
much to pron^ote the ideas he &vours if he keefsi timna. 
looked np in his breast. There was ezoeOont wmoig in 
Mr. Disraeli’s address, but there was nothing inove7*nn 
trace of solid thought or serious statosmansliiiv no entfiM 
a policy, nothing but the promiee that if ho 
be would humour the pngudioea of his oountenikOtt^ iii^ . 
ocoaeional^' startle or amuse them. After we li n»e 
with Mr, Disraeli, there is nothing on ,tho ..Cooeeigpltie^^ .. 
side to read or listen to. A cteud rf deooiW:d^n,il^^^ 

80 ores the n tteranoss of tho parly. Mav ^ 3 ^^ IwmMW d. 
main sopportera are in the House of Lords, 
not come; to^ hii aid when a generat eloi#»i is ^ 
end thertfOfo.on ah oeoarion like ^ 

sttenglh .Ot^servativm-doefi^ 
terty^ . 'i 

hy having taoifc fif 







ikna;«l^ 4b)ftr snipcMtent. 

ObMdtlmth 

^41 as Mr, Dnmaaii. Mh FoiurrEa 
hm littidi^ rt SracHbrd oonrageout and atatom a n l tke 
of flia j^dp^ kavo raided kim in framing 

t£e 3 fiwitcation Act. 1 &, Biuqht has shown 
lniiuiSifTCa{ttbl^ of keeping ssletioe at a crisis when silence 
onliiipaiitlTU^ieany and Mr.GoscAS^and 

tl^ AtTOKrat-^GsKSBiL, and stt^ non-oCBcial Liberals as Mr. 
OuitnBES and Mr. Robscck^ have shown electors who are 
in tarah of part; having the prenondoranco in abilitjr 
whesn they maj nnd wbat thqr are looking for. It is quiio 
&{r ihat^ inis oonsidoration should be prcsonted forcibly to 
the oonstitaeacies. Electors have other things to think of, 
bat among the things to which they may reasonably give 
attention ?8 this question of the comparative mental power 
of the leaders of the two parties in the Commons. *Tbe 
iasne has been mo^ a porsoual one by Mr. Qladhtokk, and 
has been aoceptod as such by Mr. Disraeli ; and if the 
choice Hos not between two lines of policy or two docistons 
of a distinct question, but between two sots of holders of 
office, it seems natural to compare the one sot of persons 
with the other, and to ask which set is boat fitted to carry 
on flie government of the countiy. 


THE COUNTY FILVNOHISE. 

M r. GLADSTONE, with a prudent care for the 
tastes of all classes of political customers, offers 
for thmr seleotion a large variety of wares, fW)m a London 
Municipal Bill to a modification or abolition of College 
FellowAips. Ho has perhaps not yet determined the main 
issue on which the election or the subsoquont Parliamentary 
contest is to tnm. On the qaeation of finance, as he pro- 
bably anticipated, the Opposition, instead of accepting his 
cluvlfenge, profess to be as ready as himself to sacrifice the 
interests of the country to the immediate object of popu- 
larity. In default of Ministerial guidaurse, the suhjecU 
which are proposed hy Mr. Olapstose for consideration 
will naturally arrange themselves in the order of their 
comparative importance; and, iiiasrauoh ss the erection of 
machinery precedes in order of time the construction of 
fabrics, iir. Gladstone and bis zealous adherents will bo 
more immediately anxious to provide themselves with a 
permanent miyority than to reaajust the institutions of the 
countiy in detail. In short, the nltiu-Liberal party will bo 
** greatly strengthened by granting to the counties generally | 
“ that extended franchise which been with general satis- 
faction conceded to the towns, and to the populations of 
^ a number of rural districts with a central village 
which may perhaps called peasant boroughs.’* 
It is quite unnecessary to invent a new generic term for a 
doss of constituencies which includes only East Retford, 
Shoreham, and a few clusters of Welsh boroughs. In con- 
sequence of the Duke of Wbixihoton’s obstinate aversion to 
the concessiott of the fVanchiae to large unrepresented 
ipwiiSt Bast Retford was united to a mrd district in the 
nmgbbottrhood instead of being- disfranchised, Con- 
seqhently lol. householders, who in the oountiy were of 
oourae of a sotnewbat higher rank than in towns, voted for 
the district till 1867, ^uie only election under the new law 
of hoosduddshflh^gfer^ in the unopposed retqm of 
^thepomW inember who had represented the district for 
Severn yesn, The Uf-doaen rural borough oonstituenmes 
of Wiles oooaist ohisiy of small ikrmera employing but 
fisw labonmnL It ui a nuitastic account of an immiimorial 
praetiee that ** om loyal, patfont, and, as 1 hdd, intelligent 
** paseautiy ars^ with bdier important dassea, now un- 
ettfiaaebised for no other rsaaon than that they reside 
^ h^/md the boondaiy of bofougfas.^ Tha inhabitaata of 
oountiea haws never, except by iimident pomsaed voles for 
toisw When Mr. GUmMS 
setlknfonk^^fAAttd^ herougli end eciSsty 

Us nether fotjNnated mir probal^ftlt tmrdisl 
approval of e ffistineiioh between nrhan and ihim etHk* 
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ia:o^^ ofatliabtoi^nor abid^ 
of sehctjng these ^0 are to gofton tike oeuntiyr sm 
ultimately detemodning the Ipuhnq Wh'syv It may smt . jbh 
that the working class oi^hi to have the Jargo shers of 
eleotoral powmr which already poassto, and yet that 
their monopoly of the rspresentattOn would have rovblu^^ 
tionaiy and ruinous effectis. Trade Dnion agltotora often 
boast, with or without exaggemtion, font they eomniand 
hundreds of thousands of inombcrH who aoro dxsmpUutd into 
acting like one man. When Mr. Qiadsvone’s proposal is 
adopted, the Dnions Will bo reinforced by the whole of the 
ioyiu, patient, and, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, intolligent; 
p^autry ; and, if the supreme mnltitade aUll finds 
Lamperod by opposition, the doiuoomtio loader of the day 
in accordance with with Mr. Gladstone’s pmieut policy aud 
with his professed opinions, put on end to fotnre ooutatophy 
opening the d(x>r to any part of the population which AtAy 
be still excluded IVom the franchise. ThoKO who repiqxt, or 
toloralo tlio cant of educating the people by admitting them 
to political life, ought in consistency to prefer the least in- 
telligent part of the populace as tbs sulnoots of thsir 
philanthropic experiment. The Morpeth comers intend at 
the approaching eleotion to return, probably without oppo- 
sition, the Sotn*eiary of a Minors' Union. The Liberals of 
ten years ago, if they have time to reflect as they are 
dragged behind Mr. Gladstone’s chariot wheels, may 

S grhaps doubt whether tho substitution of Mr. Bum for 
ir Oborob Grey is a proof of decadence or of political 
progi-osB ; but there is no use in protesting against irre- 
vocable moasuros, or their necessary oonse<|Ueacea. Mr. 
Burt probably possesses more than average ability ; and 
he will bring with him into tho House of Commons 
a special knowledge of the wants and oircumstanesH 
of nis oonstituonts. Members of his oUss will cer- 
tainly be received by their colleagues in tho House with 
a genuine desire to make the best of a social obungo 
which has perhaps become inevitable; but, while the 
choice of Morpeth is rocoivod with onUmsiasm, it is 
more to tho purpose to observe that tho obliteration of the 
boundary lino l^weon the borough and the county would 
probably transfer to the Minors’ Union the whole represen- 
tation of Durham. Even if the disfiranobisornont of the 
middle classes were confined to mining and manufactur- 
ing districts, it might be possible for sanguine politicians 
to view with complacency we oonoession of the bwn which 
Mr. Glaontonb hopes that the Legislature will grant ” witb- 
out conflict, without intrigue, and by general consent.” 
Unfortuuatidy the purely agricultural <N>untios have their 
Arches, who would act in closo ooneert with the Northern 
and Midland Unions. The constituencies of the (mst have 
never been accustomed to vote at tho word of command do- 
liverod by officers who are appointed for the purpoHC of pro- 
moting the exclusive interests of a single ohuML 


Mr. Gladstone has adroitly entangled his chief opponent 
in complicity with his profnso oflhrs St fiscal r 4 ief Another 
cast of his net has foiled, however, to catch Mr. Disraeli, 
who is not prepared to swamp the existing constitnenoies 
without conflict, without intrigue, and hj general con- 
” sent.” It was not to bo expected that the former leader 
of Young England would auostion the loyalty, the pationoo, 
or the intelligence of his iavourite peasant ; but, if house- 
hold Buffhige in counties would inorease Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority, it would clearly not suit Mr. Disraeli’s purpose, 
lu the most statesmanlike passage of an address which is 
otherwise scarcely worthy of a gimat occasion, Mr. Disraeli 
famishes his followors with a key-note in the statement 
that the last Reform Bill and the Ballot have not yet 
been tested by sufficient experience ; ixid ho opportunely 
and signiflcantly adds that the proposed measuro would, 
by a neoessaiT consequence, involve tho disftiinchisoinent 
of all borougns having less than 40,000 inhabitants. It 
matters little whether the arguments which Mr. Disbaeu 
thinks sttitaUe for his imnmiate purpose are the same 
reasons which determine his conduct! It was of the utmost 
importance that be should warn bis loyal and patient, hut 
not always intelligent, adherents that he bad no intention 
of repearag his lush venture of 1867. Tbeiu is at least one 
Gabinet Munister who must be piofoundly convinood ef 
the mischievous tendency of the extension of household 
aulTnige to counties. Mr. Lows cannot believe in *874. 
nor* in s866, that it ia prndeBito mdertak* ajoamqr 
iif tlw badk of tbo North Wind ; nor io it oonoeirahl« tiiat 
1 i^ dkonld And a mdoal wtimotion in paniafaing bit 
op nht waan Ibr tibofr fimner naaloofe of nw warning*. 
tidiNf ttma/ te ooOoetad ftmn U* nfavnoa to tho topic 



m his addreng to his constitnexits tliai ho hoo 
to say in fatour of Hr. phim Ibr ^ 

odvsnvcmont of dmndors^v Xt may he bej^ ifast 
the gracluateB of the ^TiuiciMiXy of London ww. Olqpio* 
ciste the string of {lerson^' epigrams on Hr» Ihtiusu 
irhioh Mr. I.fOW£ snbstHntes for an expoatjon of politi- 
cal priiiciplos. Tb<7 will oortaiuly not be enUu^htened 
as to the real convictions of their representative by the 
remark that Mr. Dmuzu intmclDced the honsebold 
^ fmnehiso into coautics, and ho made the distinction one 
^ between a lof. and simple household franchise; and he 
“ has by the same mesiHure of 1867 made the pTO<^ent of 
•* itftinciiig the former to the bitter.** Mr. Lown» with 
boriotirablo consistency, opposed Mr. Di.sraku when he sold 
the pass in 1867, as lie had defeated Mr. Gladstone in 
1866. lio disapproved pn^bably of the loZ. hoosehold 
fraticliise in connties, and certainry of hoiiRobold suffrage in 
boroughs ; and he undoabtodty holds that the imitation of 
Mr. iJtsftABu's conduct would be os culpable os the onginal 
measure. It would, in fhet, be infinitely more misohievous, 
because it would complete the pro<?c8H of abolishing varieties 
and distinctions of snfi'rnge. An occupation frauchiso 
in counties was intrf)dnccd, not by Mr. IIihhakli in 1867, 
bat by Lord Chandoh in 1832. it was afterwards agreed 
by all pirtics that the 50/. limit of renhil was too 
high; and wbcm tlio standard was reduced to 10/., the con- 
dition that the tenancy should include a house was a 
restriction, and not un enlnrgonient, of ibo sufirage. A 
lol. franchise in counties, wJmtevor may bo tbo other 
merits of tho rule, excludos all Imt a tow ngricultural 
labourers. Household Hiiffi'nge would give them tho control 
of tho counties, ns well as tho power of reinforcing their 
numbers by others of their class who happen not to be 
householders. Mr. Lowr, if ho could bo forced to answer a 

S lain question, would admit that such a change would bo 
isastrous, although he might think it worth while to add, 
as in his a<ldress, thet it would Horvo Mr. Dihramm right. 
It is for 8(3riouH polilh'mnH, who care inoi’o for the public 
interest than for party, to consider whotlu?r a new and 
more HVi' 0 *?pitig tie form Hill is rcH][uirod for any pur|MJse 
except to Hoeare to Mr. Gladhionu and bis sucoussors a 
perpetual majority. 


PRTNOB ]I18M.‘^R0K’S HYMPATIIIZEIIS. 

rflHB accidental absence of Lord Ru.sskll deprived tho 
i lute No Popery fnc(3ting of any importance which it 
might have ]jos8csaed ; niuJ, although it is a cause for regret 
that ijord Ru.sstaji should have been uuwoll, his participa- 
tion in ail absurd proceeding could not have been con- 
templiited with satisfaction. Tho policy and legislation of 
Gonimity could in no enso have been pivperly discussed at 
an ICnglish public mcetitig ; ami it was cHpocially inde- 
corous to toko part against a religious body w^hicb rightly 
or wrongly bomplains of persecution. In former times 
blxcter Ilau oeoastonally protested with little offoct against 
tho porsnoutions to w hich Protestants or other heretics 
wore supposed to be subjected in 8pain or in Italy; but in 
no provimis itistanoe has a foreign Governmout boon con- 
ffratulate)d on tho sevority of its ecclesiastical legislation. 
Having pledged themSdives by tho framework of their 
vcsolntious, and by tho very aot of meeting, to appiove of 
iViuoe Bismabok's policy, tbo promoters of tho move^ 
uiont, in imitaiioB of Russell, deolined to inquire 
what that poUoy was. It might have occurred, even to I 
a iH^lleotion of matant Protestors, that some lavrs might 
be good while other laws might be oppressive. If the 
sfieiikers wcu*o ignorant of the only material facte of the 
eontrovorsy, they hod no right to cTxpress, or to invite 
trom their andionce, any opinion whatever. It soon indeed 
became evident' that tho managers of the affair only took the 
o|>portunity of uttering' that hatred to the Pope and aU his 
works which might have been taken for granted. The only 
speaker w ho knew anything about thaCtermanecoleBiastio^ 
laws wiis *an American &om Berlin, who was not dlbwed to 
address the meeting until spectator- and repartera wore 
worn out with the voluminous eloquence of the Dean of 
CANTtaauRt, of Sir T. 0]UMURB8,hf Mr. NswnBaATEp.aad 
o4 Sir Kobkut Peel. Tlie repeated denunctediotia of the 
dei^trine of Infallibility were not portema oonaokmtte in. 
amoere; but Bxeter Hall hated Koihe m bitte^ Md aa 
loquaoioualy as at prosf^mt long bt^fore the Itefi Imd ever 
of n Vatican Council If thol)o« 

Md Sir T. Ohambebs were in tho htdnt of atn^^fing the 
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ominoBs of tbyr Irtiitiiiiinam wboae 
' imlaud. Aey that ; 

f^ce BmUMix oitgmdj declared 
ParUament that tw.liadiiimmff to aav agaiiiet ilte 3^^ 
of In&Uibiliiy or tbo VatteaMm Hia qna a nwd iirie 

German hierarofay ia finindM oel their politkial ooa dii ofc, 
which may jirobably have hem aflboted by the xeai^ the 
Council, os it has been opaidy atimiilaiad by tba infliumee 
of the Holv See. It is the Brnd reaohitjbB cu the 
and his Minister to estabhiih the Baq||fHnaej bC jjhe eiril 
power; but the Roman Ci^bplio, oleigy in 

Germany are at liberty to teach and. to learn aU the extra* 
vngances which excite the intolecranea of reatleaa Baglish 
Protestants. 

One of the orators interpreted tiie Oermaa Evpaaox’s 
well-known letter into a warning addressed to the Popfi to 
mind his own bnsiness. If the explanatfam is eomet, the 
advice is generally applicable; aud CNNMciaDy to busy- 
bodies who have much leaa to do with Germeaiy than the 
PoFB, and who have nothing to do with ^ dootrinaa of 
the^Iloman Catholic Church. Since diArant asete^ much 
against their will, renounced the daty of queationingthesound- 
ness of their neighbours’ fkith, Protestants inclined io mind 
their own business have cultivated ontira indifieconoe to 
tho successive onlargomonte and developments of Romish 
doctrine. To compare small things with large^and profane 
with sacred, changes in the rules of whist ooncem whist- 
players alone. There was a time when it would have. beei^L 
heterodox to call for trumps by tho familiar process of playing 
cards in a certain order. A few years ago a general oouncU 
of the most authoritative players determined to acknowledge 
a practice which it was impossible to prevtmt; andcribbage- 
players or piquet- players have not thought it their duty io 
declaim against tho decree which alters the rules of the 
whist- table. Mr. Newdeoate aud Sir T. Giluibers never 
played tho old game, and it is quite unnecessary that they 
should be shocked by tho now. Sir Robert Peei/s 
enthusiasm has perhaps something more of a political 
oolour ; but ho also, like his prcdeccssorB on the 
platform, carefully abstained from dist^asslng tho merits of 
Prince Bismarck’s legislation. Sir Robert Pkel’s intort^t 
in quai'rols between CoiiiineutoJ States and the Roman 
Catholic Church dates from tho time when, oa Cbarg^ 
d’ Affaires at Berne, ho encouraged the Swiss Govornmeut 
to suppress the Sonderbund. Many yeai's afterwards, as 
Seci*etary to the liord- Lieutenant, he contrived to engage 
in unneces.saiy squabbles with tho Irish Roman Catbouc 
clergy, and ho perhaps ingrets Iho excitement of former 
contests. Whatever may have boon his duties in Switxer- 
iand or in Ireland, he has nothing whatever to do with 
Prince Blsmabck and the German bishops. It may bo 
hoped that tho meeting will not attract too much notice in 
Germany. It would not be dosirablo that tho importanco 
of the No Popery agitation should be exaggerated ; and, on 
tho other hand, there wT)ald be sorious cause for regret if 
the indifference or disapproval of tho community in general 
produced on impression that Plnglish opinion is any way 
Dostile to the Gorman Government. The traditionid dis- 
like of any legislative or aduiinisirativo intmforence 
with religious freedom is consistent with a candid desire for 
information as to the special grounds of a pohoy which 
has oertainly not been Iightify undertaken. Tlie Jnmssian 
Government is entitled to the credit of the religious impar- 
tiality which it has always displayed ; and a deference is 
not unreasonably paid to the sagacity of Prince BteiaiecK 
which no other contemporarv statosaian could oammand. Bj 
a remarkable ooinoidonce wt can scaro^ be^ aooident^ 
the Swiss Government^ which, representiiig a cominitiuty 
of mixed religions, is necessarily and naturally tolerant, 
has lately thought fit to adopt stringent measures against 
one or two Rmnan Catholic prelateB, and against oertain 
parochial priests. The oondnet of both parties oan be 
folly appreciated only by those who thoroogl^y ondei^ 
stand, not only the immediate canSe of qoaerd. ,bai 
the normal relations between the Qovernmiiit and Jte 
Churdi. 

Bnglirihicien have abundant reason to kiisisr titeddRl^^ 
of dealing with Roman. bUiopi 

Polhioal agitators who are ahiMB ready, 00 oeotenri to 
fdl biM^ on spiriti^ immantty ase teid 

unfiur otmoaeiite; yet all altempts to mfteahi bjr ^ 

derical aaeiMEf whioh has incessanttf diittelteft' 
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^ locwl fidirio iKrliidi.ttugUi Aiuicm^f tea 4icnaanuU(d Ite 
tiSdfieiiKk^^ «Bia w mMm «». 


kilm cnyamsUyBB j»f liqgi wd wxtA organs of tlia Kjttarema Riglit mif» no vsonrt at litai 

igr and tlitit ti» Qcriwyn <>oyr»>» dadike whioh they feol towards tWa MaMlIiil 

iJNfi a apritoal adwswy, kttt witk m MacMahon’s position. It cootnuliota in M tmpMm tU 

S^Avnnil^ Imt no sncli ^atinetion drawn by doctrines which they have Wn pread^Anig for thh JNWW 
at 4 I»^ late iboeting, becaiiM antnxithy piy^i Marshal MacMahoh is at heat bat m 

irhdl^ independent of any bat doctnuaJ con- pinchbeck Saviour, endurable so l()u j as the fool metal oaa- 
Xr. KawnsoATK, aa might nave been ox^otM« jic^ ho got at, but never to W confounded with it, even SPP^ 


at 

to Borne » wb 


aidovalioim 3 lr. Newm^utk, oh might have been ex^ot^, ho got at, but never to W confounded with it, even Spp^ 
took ooca rion to renew liis demaaid for a jsystom of viaiUvlkm instant. To sp(?ak of his authority aa wueod above all 

w tM , .«« »' A V :« .a4< . « * . . . -. .. • A 


is profomnfiy distastofol to the 
and to the more ortiiodox pari 


?ot»?#taiit clergy of Pi uarda 
^ the Protestiint Liitv. It 


so to mndiiy Ids opiniouH that his Ueetoration t\ 
becomo possiblo even with the opinions of the country a 
they are, or it may please Previdenco lo to modify 


is ftpitmghly imdewtood wat the Government is atUickmg opinions of the country that a lUHlomtion may bo possihk 
no dogma or opinion, but the iutcrferenco of ecclosi^iical ^.j^h the opinions of Hknuy V. what they are. Kitker 
motives and Intorests with political affiurs. TIkj universal ^heso miHudes may lie worked ai a momont’s notioe, tuHA 


and eschisive estaUishment of civil registmtion k expected i-ho LogitimiHts will not w'kuowkdgo that the exiatmiM 
to alieimte a large portion of the coiniu unity from the Pro- Marslml MacMahon n« IVcAulont of the Hepubiio 
testant Choroh, nor is it any consobtkni to a loyal and ^ ^ prevent tht?m from taking advuntngo of it as uooa 
inoMmsive cler^ that they suffor for the hostility of the hap[>cncd. After all, what can the Marshal 

Pops and the Jesaits to the State and to German unity. It ,3^^ protect society P Thiwe i» something preiainp» 
would seem that the old No Popery ftx*Unp of Knghind is the iissumption that a oompromise which, as 

dying out, not through any moditicationot popular opinion, interpw'tr d by the Duke of BaooMK, k«wji8 the Kin^ 
but because new issaos have acquired a prepondorat- hw own for years, can have any bJtviting 

ing interest* At tho same time the ancient habit of 'i»(;jjerved for it. If the Marshal considers himself as aim 
meddling in Continental quarrels Las rapidly passed liimxtcnant- General of the kingdom, bolding bis oil 


into desuetude. There w'os a time when every re- 
volution, and every new constitution in Europe, was 
w^^comed with the warmest sympntliy by Englishmen who 
beKeved that their national institutions were becoming 
naturalised abroad. The lian*Gn changes which have in- 
cessantly reearred in some Continental countries have con- 
vinoed all judioions Knglisbinon of tho inexpodioncy of 
too ready syrapatby, and of even verbal mterferonco. 
OfBoions approval or condemnation of* measures which 
partake of a religious character i.s still more inoonvenient 
than secular intrasion. It is desirable that foreigners 
should notice the absence from the No Popery platform of 
every person who could pretend even to secondary political 
impor^ca 


THE LEGITIMISTS AND ^lARSITAL ^LVOMAHON. 

T he Duke of Bkooub is not yet out of the wood as 
regards the law al)out the nomination of Mayors. 
When iite Bill was passed, it became necessary for him, as 
Minister of the Interior, to give instructions to tho Prefects 
as to tho spirit iu which it is to be carried out. If lie had 
been content to confine himself to describing the miserable 
state of affairs against which the law is directed, and the 
blessed peace which comes u^m a commune which has been 
relieved Of the disastrous privilege of electing its own chief 


blessed peace which comes u^m a commune which has been 
relieved Of the disastrous privilege of electing its own chief 
officer, no barm could have come of this circular. 
It xnighi still have bccu made the subject of an in- 
terpelSitkm on the part of some members of the Left, 
but it would have found the Bight united in its defence. 
Here god tbm a model of ooeentrio consistency like M. 
ns Ebauoubu mJight have ibund fault with the statement 
that sad expeneoco has ooodsmnod without appeal the 
system under which the Mayors were elected ly the Muni- 
cipal Oosmoils; h^ with these etceptions, the migonty would 
have aoquiesoi^ in this or any other plan for giving in- 
creased power to the Ministers in whom 1h^ {nsoe ootffi- 
dence. In an unlitcky moment, however, the Duke wont on 
to make a profosskm of &ith on behalf ef all the newly-ap. 
pointed Mayoss. The Prefoct is direotod not to exclude 
men from this office for purely political roaeons. It 
will be sufficient if he is coimnoed that his nominefa 
are thoroughly Conservative and thoroug^resolved to carry 


the liimxttmant- General of tho kingdom, bolding bis offi^ 
for so long os, and for no longer tlum, it phmsQH JlttSHT V. 
to deprive his waiting poonlo of tho light of his prosenoe, 
ho may bo occopted as an nonwt subject, and tho talk about 
seven yearn may Ih) piirdonnd as more soridufttigo which 
lias no other object than to throw dust into tho oyw 
of tho BepubUcans. But if there is any real mmning m 
these phrases, nmi tho seven years stand for a ^tmuiuo truce 
bc^tweon pirtii'S, during whi(*h all aoiivfJ operations aro to bo 
suKpended, tho L(.*gitimistH cannot ocrept tlie sitimtinn. How 
ai*© they toBorveuH Mayors if they arc pledged to lend thom- 
Bclvofl to nothing which can dintiq^h or weaken Mu^^shal Mao- 
Mahon’s authority ? To Bt'hcino for the reBi<H'ati<»n of the 
King is in a sense to disturb tho authority of the dtjmiy 
who for tho niomont occupies the throne. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s authority is corhiinly greater now than it would 
bo if tho Count of Oiiamsoki) hud miulo hitt triumphal 
entry into hia cnjiital and wi»re holding his (Murt nt Ukj 
K lysw. Afl straightfonvaril men, ilifu’chu’e, the Legitim isia 
have no chance but to dispute the J)uko of JliiooUK’a 
declaration, and to sIjow by speech and fiction that they do 
not regard tho hfarshaVs powers oh pliK*«»d above ail 
challenge during the whole period for which hu lias been 
invested with th(;ni. 

TIk^ licft have ser/ed the oj>]X*rtunily nffoided by this 
Hcliism in tho ranks of the majority. M. Gahukita haa 
given notice of an inUuTHdlution, with the evident okijeci 
of forcing the Duke of liitofUJK to repent in tho Tribune 
what ho has said in his Circniar. Hitherto tho Duto 
has been able to avoid iliis uuplonsaat neccBsity, but if, 
M. Gamiustta play» his curds well, it will bo exceedingly 
difficuil for him to avoid it much longer. If tho leader of 
the Left comcB forward as tlio ch.'fi*ndpr of the klarshal’K 
authori^ against liCgilimist ait>M!ks, and suggewts that the 
Duke 01 Buoolie shouUl make it |>crfoctly clear that thefs* 
attacks will not be allowed to go nnpunisbcKl, the Pbiiik 
Mikistbb can hardly either remain silent, or find w'ords 
which shall not send IheKrtrome Right into open robollion. 
The Ministerial Right sljowcd their nporocuaiioii of this 
danger by attempting to j>oBl(p(»no the del>at<> on tho jntcr- 
pelUtion for three months, while fim Legitimist Right 
showed their readinosB for the fray hy domunding that it 
should bo taken at once. In the end tho date nrojiossd by 
the author of the intcTjx llation -' -the day after the final vote 


out the waolutkms of the Aasembly. T& h^ gad uiiwt on the new taxes— wob accc^t^’by the Assembly. Whai- 
importaiit of theao tosolu^folis is Hiut by wldiffi |]iq ever may bo tho fate of this intcrpeUation^ it seems wety 

tive power ^ bsen ooixfdRda for aeveu ysMfi cm T uuceiiaiii bow long the majority con bxdd together. Tte 

ICAcMi^O^. ^The power thus omuttiftted to hKn IsMiy. and |Nike of Bboolie probably hopes that hie dread of Badi- 
Ibr whole spfen years si|l oouilxiiie to he. MUisfy ealtam is shared by all sections of the CouM^rvativo patiy, 
'^ve ohallaflgo. It is ooiy the eopgtioni uadb# widtffi and that their unwillingness to swap horses in mid stream 
it is eusreisad that caA be modlflid or iSw# Couatilidli^o^ wiU prevent any open breach until Conservatism has be- 
Ssat Aioand this TlwLsmtiiimtjouinaifi 

irai^ thw eoniflihiHW evaiy sffKntantt^ of warning hi© mat this is no# 
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JHxeetorn ar^ to blamo is in estoblisbnig iiho Uixdc 
qrirtoxn, and not taking oaro' to see that it is 
worked. One n'o.sou whf there are so many aecioeats 
is that engine-drivers roaUy do not know what to trost to» 
and between the block a^temand their own discretion 
TOme to griuf. It woold have been znc»re to the parpcM 
it Hr. liAuai^ON had shown that the iCailway Companies 
are very particular in checking and guarcLbg against 
^ hntnari fallibility/’ that they insist upon engine-drivers 
obeying signals, and on the block system bwng strictly 
enforced, and on tmins being punctually started, and that 
they punish severely any inactions of those rales. In the 
Wigan imiuiiy, when certain rules which were alleged to be 
in force on the Oreat Northern JEUilw ay were produced as 
•ridence, the London and North- Western officii^ conld not 
'help laughing. 

The radical vice of the system on which railways are 
at prcHcrit worked is the haphazard way in which every- 
ihitig is managed. The time-tables on many lines are 
littlo bolter than a farce, and the signals are also a fiuro. 
The engine-driver is expected to keep a good look-ont, 
and to take care of himself as best no can. Ho is lato 
at starting, he gets later as he goes on, and he has to 
put on a spurt in order to make up for lost time. It is 
expected that ho will see the goods train that is being 
shunted right across his track, or the inevitable miiiond 
train that has boon creeping all day, and is now making 
a sudden dash through an hwkward junction ; only, as it 
happens, be does not see it, and it does not see him, at 
least till it is too lato, and mo thei*o is a bad accident. 
Bnt of course there is not always an accident ; one might 
hap|)en every day at a particular point, only it does not. 
Either there is a sharfier Iruik-out, or there is time to pull 
up, or the train which ndglit have boon in tbo way is earlier 
or laibr than usual. And this is what the Railway Compinics 
trust to, though it is only the chance balance of a straw in 
the wind. A nominal blook systoin undoubtedly increases 
the chances of a(*ci(lcnis, and there is too much reason to 
fear that the block Bysicun is ou most linos little more than 
nominal. Signals also become a danger, instead of a pro- 
tection, unless obedience to them is rigi<lly onforocHl. It 
ean roodily l>o undei^stood that a fixed system of working 
is inconvenient to the Coiupanios, and that they prefer to 
leave a large amount of disort»tion to station-masters and 
othcra. It is obvious, lunvcver, that mil ways cannot bo 
worked at the same time both by rule and by hazard. The 
replies which linvo hccri sent by the Railway Chairmen 
to the Hoard of ’JVado for too most part exhibit a 
strange and nielunchuly Avaut of appreciation of tho 
n.>a] points at iBsiio. It appoiu*s to assumed to be 

euongli to show that, after ail, when all the deaths 
and mutilations have U'en distributed among the various 
CampanioB, it docs not come (o so very much for each of 
thorn. The question, however, is not how many j»as«oiigox’H 
each Company t ball be allowed to kill annually, but how 
many they can avoid killing. Whether tho victmis am 
many or mw, this quest ion remains. The romonstmuces 
of the PujssiDHNT of the Uoum of Trade are not to be mot 
by statistical sophistries or vague references to intended 
improvements. What lia^ to bo shown is that, in bite 
case of each accident, no pme.nuti(m has been omitted which 
would have bcon hkoly to avt>rt it. It is certain tlmt^ tdler 
every coueoivablo precaution lais boon taken, accidents will 
ikotoeaso; but they may be expected to lieoomo loss Cre- 

£ e&t and leas serious, and that is something to the public, 
mgh it may bo nothing to Railway Tbo 

ioily real check yet discovered is to be found in a system 
si samxnaiy rtunedies against the Companies for ii\|ury and 
fcrcfMdi of contract. At tho present momont it is espsoxallj 
dsairaUe that it should 1)0 l>orne in mind how injuriouB to 
the nubUo interest is tho presence of Bailway Direotors in 
l^liamont. 
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PESl l.TORy 

3 pMK i\lsiMigav»»Uwl writes* bahm M daw* a ts^ alimilQ 
prjm'ijilts for ihe iruidniKX' of tmNnax rssdsiSt Bead, they 
JhSVf* Wid, boolia »uid good biuks ataWS* BsiiimiUsrvrith the 
ipwi of tUo«ght,and luM of 

ms WukiRng hluury , TTio motives wUith Mmat the advise m 
pAlpahle. Tndsys whsn alamUSSpfWI^ 

3S**^^**®? ^ ^ r iprtwe ef ivttdmg, » SHMiwdtoar that 

lAet is m one rij^poct the v^jy 

The gr^t wrilw, though 

^MNps hsAiMhhm mlaHusbr a 


Thrir woika are paAed salde by nnsnes of i 
end even whan nad they ate eesd with 
mind heemues demomHisa hy Aehabii of denltaqr and 
study; andatttattwhoieaAae agaUM expects tlpl'i 
will yield up Us seofut oa esiit^ite the hwt newndeellih 
g;i«eteet me* are dwtingnisheA' horn the tittle men' i* whllhw 
mm than Ais, tbet the tenth Sr1sweQlleUi'reednig<l tiwk 
more iruitlul than the fiist; whwteee a medem ieefl|iidefwrtoo 
impatient to fpve more than one audiaiieetfr the inmvenemhle 
of teacheis. Nothing, therafm, ie mm iMMsiial thsa to denonnee 
aa a debilitating practice all study of xnMto anthqsa. tUk h 
shorter than ever in proportion to what has lobe owwded totally 
and our minds are not huger. We slloaW|hi|ieib>^ biy^dom 
movtNiblQ rspulatioBs against the Invadmi of dlMreetit^ 

Tho time which we dawdle awuy ovet thevAlehmi paste of n ews - 
papurs would enribls us to beeome hunddar^wiA the t h mt f yht a of 
the vriseel and beet of man. If a men had ehieeie whsAee a 
few months hence he would be faodliar with tba-JnaaUd Oate of 
the Tichbome case, or have nuule a careful sto^of the iimk 
dminatists, no reasooAble being could hsaitate, due case he 
would simply hs\e enjoyed a questionable atnnsemaut which leaves 
no traces behind it, in the other his imagroatieii would have 
been stored with a ijereetual source of deU^u T«t hardly 
anybody has sufficiont ruresight or resolutkn to i aerhto s the 
temporary excitement in consideration of the permanstit' ad-> 
vantige. The case, indeed^ is up to a certain point too plain 
to aiimit of argumeut. i!lvo]prbody should have an inner eirck of 
friends funoogat books, to which none but the really great wiltese 
should be admitted. So far os reading is not a mere paatimei 
but a part of the systematic cultivation of the ihculties, it is ouly 
voluamo in proportion as it implies close and intimate knowled|n». 
No poetry is really worth reacung unless it la worth kerning by 
henit. A man may say that he hiia read SbAkspeare’ssennetirif Im has 

t iaxidhd through them as he glances through a leading article t but 
e has not read them in any profitable sense ontU they have leaci* 
natod his imagination and sunk into his memory. Really great 
biKihs, in short, must be asslmikted, and they scarcely b^m to 
pniduco their true influence until wo know them so well that adiial 
reibreuce b»3€omee almoet 6ii|)erfinous, It is ekarly desirable 
that ovorv man slKnild have tlioroughly ebstwbed aonie of tho 
inaslorpieces of litemturo, as a true Kdiover nbsurbi a book of re*- 
ligiotts devotion. If the task could be aecontplislied only by the 
sacrifice of all inferior work, perh.qis it woiUd be desirable to 
mtike the sarrifiee. 

Perhaps, however, tho choice is ne\cr rigidly nooessary. Hume 
somewhere remarks that ho took to history booauae bo found 
reading n mther languid occupatiim after lie had oftim prnsed 
all good books ; and tins, he adds, is soon done^. Whether Hunio 
had done it muy be doubted if, ns Johnson declatvd, ho owned to 
having never rend the New Testatneut with atteirtioii. Hutno, 
moreover, was a man of leisure as well aa gtmiue, whose edtamplo 
cannot be quoted for the ordinary reader. But it is irm tbo^ 
number of books which can thus act as spiritual stimulanta is very 
limited ; and that it is only during a few hours that the mind can 
be kept at a sutKciont tension to profit by them. It baa been said 
that people starve when fed only upon the essence of meat ; and to 
relish literary food requires some lighter sauoe to moke it digest- 
ibk. There are moreover some obvious qoalilioatioiis. Wlm a 
miui reads any book in the spirit in wbioh a good I^testant reads 
his Bible, ho may be profoundly edified ; but he ehottld not flatter 
himself too easily that he really understands what he reeds. He 
is generally iinabk to distinguish between ^hat ho liisds and 
what he brings, and he falls unawares into suoh orrort aa thoso 
which are fainilinr in tbo biblical studke of ignorant neopJe. 
The really great books become in a sense indep^ent of tune 
and piece, ^ Thousands of readers have-eqjoyed Am Qnutufewho 
knew nothing of the authur, or the laiiguiige> or the eottditioxm 
nndiir which the book was producecL But tfaoogii sudl read- 
ing may be a very good thing in its way, it flak to dxtrset fimu 
any bo^ all its moaning, and very often it faik to exUnet the 
most valuable part of its moAuing. The really officiaat atody of 
any great author should tborefore lead to a good deal of supok* 
mentary study of hooks that are interesting only in » aiikdauoy 
sense. The boy who reads GuUtc&r^s TVew^ jusT as he nredi the 
Ai'Mm NighUy roorely for the immediate enjoymetxl^ may henisfit 
by the amusement, and may even at tiroee^iitee lAo the nf 
the writing more fully than tho antiquary wlm is as vnxSkr 
with the gossip of Queen Anne's reign as with modeni newapa]MX«| 
or than the profound student who can trace tim gkHaiogy 
of popular storiea back to the remote twifighV of primmw 
hist^, and down io the fblkdore of the pveseni iM. Jflut no 
man baa seaUy squeeaed out all tha 
noi capable m aniting the two chaiaidasm IBa kpMA 
what a great man haa to ahy. to na ik dm pMApt Wh w 
is nacMory sJao to know wlad was lA ndmA ^ ^ 
ewmktaofr ^ ‘ - - 


thm^ in hk ow* 
iBtttimely'M 











iimm 1^ r^ > 4Ai^.in& mnNe m ef mm tefoMtm; 
& 'ikoffttkor iwJb trooM* of oMiiis ont Urn 



to be eomewlmt enkmed* We 
mmmm m tm «re 1$»eia tlieeftndjrof tlie btieieutliDie lether 

we mtm edmit tluit e neat ■nttbor 
etaeok %e edhethwiWetedied without e food deal of enpaient^ 
fwaWeeiWaw* tflfr. flkoiyleiiid been deprived of tbeiissiet- 
eiioeeflkgpeiliHrt,lke would wrer hove mode vivid ^ottnatu of 
Oi oi miW il or ^mdmski end, vivid ee bia portndts ave^ tbev 
eaiiool^bi mXfyrnffrnm/iaA 1^ onybod^r who wUl not eo thvongh 
iomOfOetwf #w nmum tmMe. Our minlidiif ehoold w dirteted 
eptot tbet fmpm\m lewltef whieh trine Mfiidherion in ntbbirii 
teiliWvraiiUDikwndwhirii twdttoflHt^ a mem of 

idtoetfeOMdeitMWMW in ttaelf iadttotoi]Able of applicatioii 
to aojlUllf betilar» Imihort, itwouMbe our advke to every one 
to pimdie fchmrilfvrith a WxA eervieeahlo hobby for hie epate 
^ fte altenqptte become thorcmfrbly finnUiar with eome 


one gieot mbd ie wml in iterif. for even a cureoiy aoriuaintanee 
vrithondhaniiiak benefit birttimfhiidlmrity bee iK>t produced its 
fbn iwihiennn imtil it hai led ue hito a number of eabeidinry tmine 
of diMighlbtti^ help to throw light upon the central 

Beyondthiikhowevur, liee another queetion which does not admit 
of averydafinmanawer. After all that can he mid, there are man^ 
purpoaeeEw wlneha live dog ia better than a daid iion. For ordi- 
naiv MOfle^^ moot ephemeral hteiature dooe a great deni for 
whieh m atu^ of the greatest men of old tames )« not available. 
One of ^ maitt pnipaeee of judictoiui maditig is tu rise above the 
n^iaeae and eonmscNii^ace of daily life into a region of purnr 
thmi^ht and loftier imaffination. But, ntifortaiiatnlyf commonplace 
readem dud a giuat dHBculty in bringing the two ephivcs into 
oemtaiot. 9he pofmkr mind» air we know, reg^frds Ivlestine as 
a ootttitcy whira has no Ml geographical position, ami whose 
inhabitante wore entirrijr out of relation to anythuig that is brnng 
tramaoted in Engiand in the nineteemth canturi . Thoy reouire 
their pMehm aa well as their Bibles, and must not only have 
true priseijj^ kid down for tlmm, but be untnicted in the mode 
of a^mlyuitf ^lein to the eoncBete focts of the present dnv And 
^more w most triiling of modem novelists has an advantage 
for ordkaoT minds whi^ it would be foolish to l«9ivo out of 
aooouttt. Mr. IVoUom is a very excellent writer, hut wo do 
not ter teA he will be offended if we my thut, in om* 
opiiiie% he is not the equal of rihakspenre or Cervantos. 
W w should not* however, draw the inference that it would be 
good Sor m ordinary young lady of the mueteemth oentniy to 
preserve a eomplete ignorance of fkivotsbire, and devote alf her 
spare time to the study of H<mlH and Ihm Qm£i On tho coti« 
traiy, we should say that sho would probfib*y letm very much 
fitmi Mr. Troliope which sk* could not possibly letim Imm the 
most attentive study of the older worhs of an. howeier greit their 
inirinaio euperiortly. As one of Mr Tenn> son a chamctiws obson^iMi, 
a truth hmketediest in the issbion of tbe day ; aud, indeed, it often 
iBies omr heads altomther when exprosm in any other 

ftriiiom Ihe heroine of Oru»y JFhrm may bu viwy inforior to 
Juliet or Rosahitd, and the conniry ckiuy of Borsetshire may be 
uBwmrihjr of meutiou by the side of the immortal .madman of 
Oervantsa. But they have the advantage of making a perfectly 
iidoQiffibla dialect Even the most poweriiil ana the most musical 
vote Ssewii lather dbn and tees aometbing of its harmony when 

osntnite. Hm ideal which is set 
betee ua In a "inedeni ritigucm or bkdk hht is more easily a|miu- 
eiited tfeuai ene whidi, howevdr exqmaite, is draped in nnikmuisr 
squim a emrefd cmtnm of the imagixMti^^ 


vpon the pe^ ludduBkof the dart and that 4 man ate 
aMyvpiidteadPhte number^ te'tteat rinaiMlin 

^temwriMeaa Bie monster whoriunddrirnyulieMUdiMr 
te trim and the Bsautlfhl, and nrmr about Wad#* 

ridpewiBi temhrixtvtedmhiAlv uselbt; but oua gxnailwA 

idftaahinlsreitla Ite 


— iteamt^ 
petty 


even in petty 


aa teQ Oi is 


BimiE^QVh:. 


Xn tet| It lisquim 
before te mkd oau^ overthe shock of an external cham which 
aesms triffing auenq^ to the phQoaophtel observer. Wo may 
pfotsat against the mat which guthcra so qpeedily round even tlm 
g te te t renatatkm $ but Its inttiieiiee is folt bv unsophiiticatad 
pecnle* 9^ teosmiae the dtfferaDce wh&h a Bttle apace 
inahee in our we feel that it is hi vain to appeal 

mrainst tteinSiHAiee of tinm. Hm death of a fow rail«vay paweo- 
gam in B ug to d adeots us, tightly nr wrondyi for mote nearly 
ten te^akmtum of many move thoumids in India; and we 
oMmotbBaatpetedir a aro^ 

UMetoneh of h u ma n telte within our innaadiate neighbottfv 
baud (Utetenainoreamn te luom aicildim mc^ 

whte iMte woi* a fow 

imWi Swt iiiii imuijufcniilillii faMrinnitj 
ti. n i ui, n ail n mfii ni iritnir j 8«mwMi> | IBidw|[4ii w t wtn i i i*ii 4 . 

.»« ■!*»■». ’**r> >■ 
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A VOKG the mnny ehangm of fsabion in ilmmatilo perfoitnatM^ 
one funu has tu various stui^n^s idiveys ebtamed a Ceriite 
asnounrt of sucoem Iju^tcr puu> end sli^la, involving ao Ott 
upon the thinking facultieB, bringing with it lui afte-thotight df 
ssrionaoeas, is necLWuiry to 'the btippuiom of ^>!lecU5d bomaaihd^ 
and it seams that what k called bin icM|ue is the moat oimvenhM 
meana for attaming this end. Tlier^ is in human nature a oarlaui 
element of oblldishness which doh)'btii in imythix^ absoluts^ 
mbsufd and grotestiue, tho gmtiffevtion of which apiieiUa alike bs 
tk) groateat and the smaltet capncirii > ; io f he grenlost as a vuBsf 
firom the graver oocunations uf Iile, to the siualtet boeausi^ it is the 
realitttion of their Idea of tho humorous, and also because, in the 
kughter which moves both, tk\;foQl a bond of common syiupaUiy 
between themselves and the gnmUet. AV'hotlior it is this ^lesrine 
absard%, unaduhem^od with snythirrg else, or whether it is the 
alliance of this with seme tmicirof doepr meaning, which ahoajd 
lay claim to tho proper title of buile»|ue, is a ouostioo whieh 
1 m been variousfv anawend. In tlm plays of the groaiest 
classical comic writer, .\iistophnncH, there was at kast 
quality which kdongs of necu.^i&itY to burlesque, tlmt of impofse* 
biUty. But b his wriilngs there was also a biting siitim, 
a keen oamedy, at times a hrilliaut el4>qu««ttco and an exquudts 
poettT, contrasting W'lth t)ui rolIicKing fun whioh has beiui Ihougitt 
to hnng his productions witldn the vi gious of burWiuts In thoss 
respects there is only one hiugllsh writer 'cd* uiodoui times, Poaoook, 
who in any way resnmbUs the great Greek author; and it la 
curious that when in Ormifffi ho AUem;¥tod a direct iittltatte 
of Ansiophanca, im was less like Aristophimcs than at any other 
time. But the ciequisito beauty of the suugs in Maitl Marum^ the 
briUiant wit of tho dialogue, tlio sparkiitittf grace i if tlie descriptnma, 
the overftowing niemiuent, aud tho olaoorate incongruity of the 
narrative have a dose kindmd with the geuius of the Grof^k pout 
One other groat master of the art of writing, Thackemy, has shown 
die world how dever and bow Hiiishcd a buric^iujiuo ought to he, in te 
travesty of JtmnAoc; but this, though skninding in ploussni satins 
and pltiyfiil wit^ and conlainlug at ktist one |i»niori piece of vume, 
niiiMes the qualities of jo\ iality and nbmuhn posst'SHed by J'eaoiicL 
PeacockV is tho essc^nroof roiinod burlesque, and it cortainlv corro- 
snonds with the doiinition gl^ou one of the few modem winters for 

tnostrigewrho have thought well to undo grttr*ftfu! \er^efln(liieUoak 
sentunoiit with mere fun Tins ddiiiiUon cu'ciirs in Mr. PliinckSV 
evtruiaganrn of tki Cump at the OlyiopK, and. taking the form of 
c dtakguo ktwetn Mr. nndMrs. VVigtin, iho tWn nianogciv uf the 
theatre, and Burlesque porHonilied, runs thus. — 

M UH. W. I thnoght yi»ur a\w a jb Uul U* iruik^ im luugU ? 
BuJii.KSOi:/U 'J iKMe v4io think m but iuMl«»r«‘Uiriil ms h iLf 
Ihil iu;t mv thricc-mioMrmU Ilufmas'l'humb, 

That tuh;hty min*, mski inttinhing Funtiaii imun 7 

Is qtUiurias's lumluMsi* vimt of iiiSh4n* Y 

Bid gfoat IhMnimwU strike iw a«ituont» 6sttsr ? 

Wh^u in IiIh weniN hs hsH uni ene to the wImi, 

Wliiii his fool’ii Udt Mpafra fully u* ll 

Whttt tn hin rhatr iioi n grain to miiss on, 

Wien in hl«» rhyiii#* tiu'rc's not a rsy nf iciuion j 
Hm NloYig If si Miaiig, im iwint kyond tlis fnn, 

Burkftqno may wslk, for hs will cesw to run. 

It seems ns If Mr. Phindi^, in wnling theso lines, hiul in » ; 

spired with the prophetic fk ultv up tu a (Miriuin extisii , it it tn u ir 
years all thu conditiuim expn Ki«e«l in tljeiii have binm luliil od, 
except unfortiioatoly that eonUmfsl in tin* lust line. The teiiaji 
were appropriately spoken by the only exponent of burlesque upon 
tho stage wbosi* puriurmances have (h s<*rved any real aftenUun as 
works, not perhajis of art, but c<‘rtajnly of gc»nio8-Mr. Jtobiaja. 
The suocess of Uis repremuitalmns would no doubt go to show iha 
ibis method is rssui at it« Y>«wt when the piirdvbuiiiorouN ia iuUv- 
mixed with sonuj hint of p ithos, even id' tragedy. II js nuirincr of 
suddenly and without anv WArmng HH.iking the d<ejHr cuKdioRa 
of bis audience by a word of hmI oos^uiAh, a kwjk or a gesture of 
tremendous anger, gave groat effect U» the ruokhwi nkurdute of 
speech and action which f(»rowc<l llnun almoiit befiiro tk^y woiw 
i^y heard ; and wheUier this isjmmmgliiig of the oclmd and the 
in^Teilbln belong to the dfunaiu of pure Ynitlesque or not, it hoe 
for ye«fs been tho mcAiis of conicying the produetiofla of 
0mi tends to the world. It may be ur|H hnmour wte 
4 etebds or patfaetid undereunrent is tim priwmce of eonte^ 
Ink In the cnee of ddOMMiy the uteerourreut runs all tteiiw 

.juJL howevor much the loader or spteate tni^ tejjj^ 

Mtettfooh aeiiie, ptempe seso^ 4ii^^ 
^'itelteogfolmihriMighte Intheottente 

^ Ilf this UnA ie mimmI ifor ik» nmoMiit wiH 

in eonie Wet of extnMWMuiee^ ste 
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vile buffoonery — taJco them both oat of the oategory of burleaque 
wHtere. In both there are luanv paeea^ that oonaiiit of 
abeoluto abfliirJ humour, ond probably a child or a aavage reading 
OuUHm*$ TrnvfU would derive no imureasion from it but that of 
wonder and anuiAemont : but the mocainff hatred that movea the 
author’s pen will scarcely fail to strike ordinary reader, and 
siH>il his enjoyment with the bitter flavour which it casta upon aU 
trie broad fun of the writing. Burlesqiie, if biirlei^ue it was, 
WAS u U'rrihle w«;a]K>n in the hands of Swift; and it is well for 
the poac*e of the world that the burlesque writers of later 
days are unlike him both in their views and in their intellect. 

JJut biirlcHquo has been always assiM;iuted with parwly to a 
great oxetent, and the fashion set by Scarron, the first burlesque 
writer of Franco, who wrote an okhorato parody of the ^neid. 
has been followed largely in other nations os well as his own. Ana 
in many respects the fashion is a good one ; the preservation of 
the exterior form of serious interest aflbrds, by its strong contrast 
to the grotesqueness which it cloaks^ far greater oppi^rtunities for 
fun than are given by the presentation of unmasked folly. It is 
within certain limits much more amusing to see acts of ridiculous 
extravagance performed by persons with whom respectability and 
gravity are associated than uy a professed fool ; the sense of sur- 
prise which is a necossary componont of amusement is more readily 
and surely aroused by an obvious incongruity than by one which is 
led up to. This is the explanation of the nevor-failing laughter 
which is drawn, not only from cliildren, but from elderly gentle- 
men, by the exhibition of a policeman in impossibly ridiculous 
situations in a paniomimo. If it were necessary to study 
this chaiacfi^r as a hitherto unknown thing before one perceived 
that his actions were out of keeping with hia profession and be- 
longings, tbe discovery long in coming might fail to provoke mirth 
when arrived at ; us it is, the joke strikes every capacity with instan- 
taneous force. Tlore again ilie element of childishness oefore spoken 
of comes into plav, as it does even more notably in the so-called 
comedies of the ItaliAns, who, amidst all their quick cleverness 
and picturesque versatility, have on almost infantile faculty 
of being atmisod to the acme of enjoyment with that which 
to the rest of the world iipfioars singularly poor and dull. Many 
of the comedies which are spoken of as extremely witty by 
them will strike the English reader ns being more like weak 
imitations of a Palais Royal farce tban anything else, ns being in 
flict a feeble kind of burlesque. The Palais Royal has for a long 
time been the especial home of one sort of burlesque — that which, 
attempting no special parcxly, relies upon an absurd and uniieard of 
vomiou of the alfuirs of everyday life to create amusement, which 
object it very generally atlains. There seems now to bo some 
chaiico of this stylo of eutertaimneut ousting the so-callod bur- 
lesnuo of the Knglish stage, in which case it will have accomplished 
at least one good object. Rut it is doubtful whether English 
lu^tors AS u rule will ever imderstaud that tbe true method of making 
people laugh at the siglit of incongruous folly is to perform it, not 
witli a laboured attempt at IxMiig funny, not with the aspix^t of 
one who is well aware that he is doing something very droll and 
wishes his audience to hold tbe naiuo position of knowledge 
as himself, but with the aii* of one who has no senile of 
the iiironsi-quence of his art ions, and is convinced of their 
wisdom and iiiilily. Frobably if the tragedy in the CrUir were 
represented with dun gravity and deconim by the actors concerned 
in it, tlio ellect would Ik^ exIitMuely aimisiug ; as indeed it is to a 
u^ader of t he ulav ; to a spectator, outlie other hand, it apjMxu's 
overbideu wi;u forced butioonery. Rut this view (Hxuns never to 
have occurred, of luU* years at all events, to the exponents of the 
piece. They have said to Ihemsidves ** Hero is something very 
comic ; let us make it yet more so ; and in the attempt they have 
succeeded in extracting all the fun from it. and couviutiugit into 
a lyiproseiiUtion of drenrv ftHilishness. Indeed burlesque, under its 
own name at least, has had but a sorry time of it on the 
English stage since the days of Pbmchd and Robson. There 
has been a gmdual decadence, a slow oovdiig out of all its 
attractive qualities. WhnWver original lueaiung Uiere was in 
the word, wlielher aoconling to Mr. Pluuelurs definition or to 
that of others, bi.*came small by degrees and hideously less. 
For a long time a quantity of puns, songs, dances, and pretty 
dresses maile up the eUnueuts of succese to a burles<}ue. Then the 
nuns grow less, w hicli was a good thing, but so did the dresses. 
Now the Rritisli public is content so long as it can see its chiefs 
rendered riilioulous upon the stage, and rushes with delight to 
witness tho antics of comic actors lundo up accurately to represent 
its public men -'A device which, afler all, is as old as tho time of 
tMeon and Aristophanes. It is unfortuuuio that tho resemblance be- 
tween ancient mid modern [lerformances e.\tends no further than this. 


DKATU OK OK. UY1NG3TONB. 

f PllE death of Dr. Livingstone will oauae almost equal repet in 
X Fiurop and in America. His career was watched with interest 
alike by suW^ribers to Christian MWona and by ptomoiera of 
geogmphioid dlHCovery ; and as he posadseed rare capacHy, natural 
and acquired, for his special work, it is to be fuarod that no suo- 
eemvr to him will reiidily be found Re was bom in ifli6 of 



1 l^d thence to miasionary staUoila in the kmrior of Brim AlHca. 
jlitar of ordinary work m be bsgnii those 


exipUnatioDs which have made bun fiunoiUL A f 0 c 4 klhi nm 
be formed of what be acoomplislied by obasmilf 
maps compiled with the matest acctimgr thhrty tbe 

interior of Africa north of the Iriipic of Cnprioom te nm white 
paper. In 1855 he received the Oddi Medal of the Qac^phicel 
Bocioty for traversi^ South Africa from the Cane of Good 
Hope by Lake Ngami to LinyanlL^^and thence to waWeetem 
coast in ten degrees South latitude. He subaeqaenfjlf'betriced 
his steps, nitummg from the Western coast to Linyanti, end then 
passing through the Portuguese settlement of Tete^ be followed 
the Zambesi river to its mouth in the Bostem Ocean. Hisoame to 
England in 1856, and returned to Africa in 1858 asleadwofaii 
ex^ition which discovered the Lakes Qiyf^ hod ShirWi^ and tt- 
plured the upper course of the Zambesi. Thus be reached the lugh 
watersheds that lie between the Lakee Nyassa and Tanganyifii, 
and established the iact that these lalms didnotcommnnicate with 
each other. Thus a probability was raised that Lahe TsnmmyUcai 
if it did not empty itself to the west through the iwrion of Congo, 
must And an exit for its waters northward by way ci theNIku ih 
1865 Livingstone departed on hie last journey to Oential Africa, 
having for his principal object tho exploration of the sources of 
the N lie. For several years only scanty details 'ipi his movements 
reached his friends at home, and in the abseime of knowledge 
speculation was always busy with his namo. The srmclmir 
geographers ” invented and demolished theories until the subject 
Mcame tedious. The desire for facts conoemiog Livingstone was 
answered from an imexpoctcd quarter. Mr. Stanley, employed by 
tho AVtc l or/i HeralHy started from Bajnmioyo, on the mainland 
onposito Zanzibar, in March 1871, ana reached Ujiji, on Lake 
Tanganyika, in November, having traversed about nine degrees 
of longitude in 242 days. At ^iji he found Livingstone, ai^ 
having spent four mouths with him, he rotumed to Bammoyo in 
May 1872, and sent the nows to Europe and America. When the 
thiug was done, it did not seem very dilhcult, but Mr. Stanley did it 
while others were merely talking of it. Livinmtone remmned to 
prosecute his search for the true sources of the Nile. After many 
escapes from various perils, he has died of dysentery in thecouniiy 
to tne south-east of Lake Tanganyika, between eleventh and 
twelfth parallels of South latitude, which he believed to contain 
tho sourooB of the Nile. His theory was, that a chain of rivers 
and lakes boginuing to tho south of i^ko Tanganyika swept round 
to the west and ioinoil tho Albert N’yanza Lake to the north of it, 
and that thus alf these lakes and rivers were feeders of the Nile. 
Mr. Stanley seems to have hi^on disposed to accept this theory as 
fiict, because it wosso big. lie willingly ranked the Nile as, noxttothe 
Mississippi, the largest river in the world. Livingstone, having 
received supplies sent up to him from the coast, started in Sep- 
tember 1872 on the exploration of this chain of lakes and rivers, 
and he still ho]ied to return by tho Nile to Europe. But his death 
leaves the ouestion iu which no was so dt^eply interested still un- 
solved, ana opinion seems now to incline against the supposed 
connexion between these rivers rising to the south of Lake 
Tauganyika nud tho Nile. 

It is remarkable that the interior of Africa is now 
being explored as slowly as was the coast more than three 
couturios ago. Tho Lake Tanganyika extends from north to 
south over three hundred and sixty geographical miles. Ujiji is on the 
oust side of it, and cousidurably to the north of its middle point. 
This place may bo regiirded as* the hoad-quarters of livingatone’s 
explorations, lie quilled it in June 1869, and crossed to tbe 
western shore. Fifieon days* nioi'ch to the west brought him to 
Raiiibarve, an ivory d(q)dl of tho country, called Mauyema. Here, 
says Stanley, be wm detained six mnnUis by ulcers in tho fact. 
This statement conveys a clear idea both of nis diflicultics and of 
the perseverance by which ho overcame them. When recovered, 
he set off in a noiihorly dimetion, and after several days came to 
** a broad lacustrine river,’' called tho Lualaba, flowing north and 
westward, and iu some place.*) soulhwaid, iu a most couruBing way. 
Tho river was from one to three miles bioad. He followed its 
erratic course until ho saw the Lualaba enter the narrow, loi^ lake 
of Kamalondo iu about latitude 6° 30' South. Away to the south- 
west from Kamalondo is another large lake, which tBscharpsa its 
waters by a river called Locke into the Lualaba. To this lake 
Livingstone gave the name of Lincoluj^ in memory of the 
murdered President of the United States. This was done, as Mr. 
Stanley was careful to inform his American readers, from the vivid 
impression produced on his miud by betting a pttt of the 
I’residentb inauguration speech read from an EngUah pulpit. 
Continuing his way north, Livingstone tnioed tbe LuMba through 
its manifold and crooked curvt^s as frur aa latitude 4^ Sout^ a^ 
here ho heard of another lake to the north, into . whiw it 
ran. This was hia furthest point, and he was compelled 
to return home to Ujiji, a distance of 700 inilea. Mr- Stanley 
reported that when he visited Livingstone *‘he had pOt the leaat 
doubt ** that this river flowing frKim cute lahs te enctliet in a 
nqdrtheriy diiectioii waa the true Nile. For a long timh he enter- 
tained great doubt because of the deep banhi 01 thii( river west 
and even south-west ; hut baving tnuM it fitoifr ilB heed waten 
from 11^ to 4** 8. iat., ^ he had been compeOed to come to 
the conelnslee ibat It could be no oriiet xiver than the NUe-" 
He had t]u%ht it was the Oongo, het thO riSMad 
vdleme of the river and its Jtasdjf tm iMsmwnid ebmed 
to th^. whidk Mr. 
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pbint and the Albert K^yanea fe ttowPbim hgrthe fret . 
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y ytt> ^ ,4^ ftp WMteWile> ^ SawoM,’' ke ^ m 

, ^ kofttk of 6^ of tetiikide,** 1^ 

nSiiioit om ioppoio the nvm one. It eppeM tliet l4Tiiig>» 
^^ikMie to diwK^verixig the loom of 

ito ,1UMiielie> lotker then to tvei^ it to its oatfiilL He bed 
of four fottstttiiei two of which geve hurth to the 
jSPMli end two to the SjiaBiherir These foontaine were wappoeed 
do }te to the couth or eoath-eiet of Leke Ihngenyikey between ii^ 
4md 8. liii After diaoorerinff these foimteine he intended to 
totom to 4** S. let to the jpmt where he ported with the liuaiaba, 
4Bed either tieoe ite connexion with the Nile or ascertain that that 
oonnexlon did not^xiat It will prohably not he long before the 
teak of livingatone ia completed. It is oompamliveljr easy to 
fidlow in a trMdc onca opened, and it is manifest that Li vii^tono 
depjmdad rather too mira on mmsolf, and did not s^ assistance 
wnidh miftht hoTe <mabled him to carry out his plan, lie had 
Java capaiei^ ibr hie taak| and an enthusWn which no difficulties 
sicndd quench. But if we can find hereafter no such leader^ wo 
may employ more followers. It ia to be fearedi however, that the 
ekve-deeler will not be fiir behind the misaionary in the rich 
4)onntry which Ucs to the west of Lake Tanganyika. 

Mr. Stanley and I)r« Livingstone together explored the Northern 
<doast of this lake in a canoe, and asoortained that no tributary of the 
Nile flowed out of it They then returned to Ujiji, started thence on 
nyth of December, and reached Unyaneambeon i8th of February. 
At this place Mr. Stanley had a dej^t of stores^ and found letters 
whi^ had been sent up from the coast. After partinjr with 
Livingatone he continued his journey to Bagaiuoyo, which he 
re^A on the ^h of May. lie describes his journeys to and fro 
with great particularity, imd wo infer that he ‘had h^Ith, vigour, 
holdflioss, plan^ of meney, and willingness to s))eud it, 
end that with these qu^fications he performed Lis tusk 
•eerily and completely. Wo ask why somebody did not do 
the same thing sooner, and it is difficult to obtaiu an answer. Mr. 
Stanley bulriM to the coast under the impression tliat ho was 
gpoing to render important service to Livingstone by sending up 
nuppiies and men. But the result of his proceedings was, tjiiat the 
aupplies which had been provided from England did not go 
forward, and thus Livingstone had to wait a lung time before lie 
•could commence his last journey. We do not of course blaiuo Mr. 
Stanley, because those to whom he spoke inferred from his words 
that uey need not do all that they had been sent to do for 
Livinffstone. But it teems rather absurd that the great 
timveUcr should have been in want, as he sometimes was, 
•of a pair of boots. The comparison of Livingstone^s journeys 
with the voyages of the small and ill-found shiM which 
first explored the coast of Africa recurs to the mind vivialy. But 
In the sixteeiith centu^ all ships were small and poorly furnished, 
whereas now we do whatever wo undertake as a nation magnifi- 
icently as regards expense. Mr. Stanley makes it only too clear 
that the chief thing wanted to find Livingstone was a judicious 
cutU^ of money in cloth and beads. We obwrve that it is pro- 
posed to bring aown Liringstone’s body to the coast, which shown 
that the difficulties which he encountered in travelling wlicn alive 
from the coast to Ujiji could not have been excessive. Wo si>em to 
have committed our common fault of paying too little attention to 
liim while he was riive, and now that ho is dead we shall vainly 
endeavour to atone for our neglect. 

The country which he with so much difficulty explored to the 
west of Lake Tanganyika would become accessihlo if we had a 
Ifood base of operations at Ujiji. The chanseter of Livingstone 
may have had something to do with the slownees and insufficiency 
•of the efibrta made to assist him. Those who do not ask shall not 
kave. It is painfully evident, now that he is lost, that we did not 
mritos the most of his unrivallM talent as an explorer while we had 
Aim. He had searved a lifelong apprenticeship to his work, and 
be seems to have possessed every branch of knowledge necessary 
to useful travelling. The interest which his laboun Mve created 
in the geography of Central AMea will probably cause them to bo 
^empbted at an expenditure fiir greater than would have enabled 
bim to attain auccess. 






SCOTCH LOYALTY. 

TTbqidteoleirlihat the Scotch, though they have their grievances, 
•A. and lito to grombic alittla now and then, arc as fkr aa possible 
ftom s e riemg the crid comfort of a Bepublic* The tremendous out- 
bnsst of loyal enOmrinni which fiUed, or rather overflowed, the 
SeaUmm of Saturday last prssenii a enriona contnat to the temper 
4)1 the same country when the wee, wee German lairdie ” was 
an nbjetfl; of pafriotic aversion sudcQDtsmpC. IbaDnkeof £din- 
bo^bnotonlya dcMMidMt of the detoeted bMicibat one of 
these days he will be a Oennan lairdie himselt ^ Scotch, 
luiAever,aie determbed to see in hba onfy thaDnkaof Edi^ 
biindi,sQSd fostandl^himaea ociiidry^ The tiOaliUbtlie 
of Sootiand with the Bdyal EsiBiki and that epoimk 
!ESs Htths is thriir oum duhe^ m spite or Saxe Oobmlooi^itf 
in die distsaoa. Them fo mnedi^r Tmemuringb lhe .tsty in 
^idkieh the Scotdt have cftririved toeonmeassim 

MMsede MDorntmiaBh ftritaa mUsiimii^Ua 
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him ftom toodyhig George IV. when be vkited 

most abject manner, eyea to poekethig the whbghups 
aogiist prince had put to his Ups, and vrhirii alforwmr^ 
the mieforUine to rit down umu. W flencrsil absutdlfy df the 
leoepUon oulmlnatsd in the MU at Fhmh tha imneeneyt^ 
the Hanoverian dynasty appeared in a IligUand whiril .had 
fcmerly, as Macaulay remarks, been regarded as the dress of a 
thief. The drees wbieb Is usv^y worn by Oaledonian patriots 
of theatrical tastes, under the iiupieosiun that it is the bid n ationa l 
garb of the countiy, was in fact invented by an Sa(di«h Quaker, 
who, when making roads for General Wsde, was shurimd by the 
sight of the Hbhliind labourers, when boated, throwing off the 
long belted plaid or blanket which was their only fsrmSflt, The 
EiigliahiiiHU divided the plaid iutu two separate aruriee of attire, 
amt, in order to set the fashion, wore them for the flint time him^ 
self. The Scotch have now adopted the Dulb of Edtnbuigh 
pretty much as they adopted the Quaker^ kilt, just baoause it 
happened to suit Incun. It does not npimar that . kilts wem 
generally worn at tlie ^herinus which Xook place in honour 
of the marriage of the l)uke of likliuhiirgh ; but H is evident, 
fW>m the tone of the spoechea which wtu*e delivered, that our 
Northern countrymen nud made up their minds that the 
Duke, though not a Scotchman, was m some way ^toculiarly a 
Scotch posaeosion, and that his imirriago coucemed thorn much 
more than any other part of tlm kingdom. It must bo confomod 
that, as far os rejoicings went, the rest of the kingdom rathtur fell 
in with this view ; for, except In ricotland, the day passed off very 
quietly. Tho general illiimmation which was expected in London 
somehow did not take place, and the few soattered jets of military 
Clubs and pushing tradesmen only made the genonuT darkness more 
significant. Everybody of course hopes that the young couple 
will be happy, but the oxttwordinary national inqiortance of the 
match has not been discovertxl in the ISoutb. 

Tlie Scotch are sometimes called a cold and calculating race, 
but it is impossible not to be struck by tho glow and fervour of 
the rejuioings which are described in such alarming detail in the 
ScotmtaHt so as to make even Mr. Gladstone's prolix narrative ** 
In the same issue look brief and pithy. There were indeed some 
places where the inhahitauts wore b^u^kward in their loyalty. Xu 
Auchterader, wo are sony to see, ** business wns carried on as 
usual." At Ardr«>ssan ** there was little illumination, exoi)pt that 
aflorded by ordinary gaslight, and the Aviudow-bUnds beiiif^ 
thrown up." At Ooldsiream the inhabitants ))ullod up their 
blinds At the request of the magistrates."^ ^ At Galashiels 
ihere were no public manifestatiuns of rejoicing," but a 
numW of private jMirties held social whi<*h we 

fancy liappens not unfrequeutly tlinro, and may bo taken as 
a line way of referring to whisky and hot. water, Little 
notice of tho event was taken at Wigion," biit ‘^at night 
the youth of the town extem^Krisiel fireworks, which the cou^* 
stabulary vainly tried to prevent." An enterprising reporter w’ho 
was dospatchea to Glasgow could find there only *^a UtuiUnl 
display of flogs," and ** no private ilhjniinations except a 
briUiaot star over a cufd door in Biichanfm HtnH?t ajhI hoiuo 
O hineso lanterns in the window of a toyshop." As a rule, how- 
ever, there seem to Imve Wii illniniimtions, Ih^nfirrs, torchlight 
pruis^ions, and a gr«3al display of flags all over HrxiUand. 
Tliore wore also what are called Ixinquets ^ but ( 'aledonlans, 
like (Ulpin. even v/hen on pleasure bout, have still a iVugal, 
mind’, and the banquels appear to have lieen of an elegant 
and inexpennive characti5T. Literary inngnificence is cheap, how- 
ever, and has been liberally laid on in descrihinu a gUis of 
sherry and a bun as ** a banquet of cake snd wine.^ At Inver- 
keithing tho teetotalers objected to this pnifliipite ex))endituiv, 
so the Provost and miigisti’atca manfully )>aid for their cisikies " 
out of their own pockets. At Dunse, insliHid of a cake and wine 
banquet, there was a fruit conucrsnsions," whatever that may he. 
At fklinburgh there was a variety of enturtiiiuments. ** The pre- 
sence of numerous youngsters releawid from sclnsd gave te tiie 
streets somewhat more than their wonted animat ion." Tho 
church bells W’ere rung, but those who have ever heard the bells of 
Hcutch churches will lx? disposed to think their dismal knell 
more appropriate to a funeral than a wedding, bklitibiitgli, 
bring the capital of »Scothind, never fiirguts its dignity, even in 
luoiiients of wildest excitement*, and ** in the early part of the day 
pople went about their aviKtations as uhuaI." At one o'clock, 
however, ** a buzz of excitement was occumioned by tlie aiSMnnhiing 
of the distinguished comiHiny," who, t4) the music of a Volunteer 
band, partook of cake anu wme " in the Gity Ohamhers. The Lxirti 
I’lovost, in pro|x>sing the Inmltli of the lluke and imebess, won 
atalistically oloqu«mt, after the manner of McGrowdic, about the 
greatnees of liussia. There is, it seems, a Kassiaii river more 
than two thousand miles long, and he could liatidly g«*t over it. 
The idea of Scutland Ixnng connected by inarriage with a country 
that hqd a river two thousand miles long was an ev4*nt whicu 
filled 1^ with patriotic pri<hs. But, with an oyo ap|)arently to tha 
Princes Street hotelkeepers, tho Provoat suddenly descended into tho 
more immediate conmierci^ aspeeto of the aUuuicc^ It would, he 
(uqieeted. bring a greet many Htissians to Edinburgh,ati<l the more 
the people of rainmuvh knew of the liussians, the lume th(>y would 
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jMIoo*’ in tiio Com Exelmiige, where the comtmny on going 
axmr eerii received a Wt of weddlng-oake. It is wrhaps not 
mB^riabqir that the gnMest hunt of ciequeiice eheuM have been 
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wmrv^ fyf «ll«r dinner. A mve Jodj^ prt up to de<dm 4 liflt 
" the gloty Olid btoMticliieM of ihiii evtont le iWe--thot it «ot 0*% 
hridpee end mins^lee the wateni of the Neva and the Porth, 

hut it ooKteratee dielinnttone of personal, tiati(mal« almrwt nf 
eociali hinde, and hiaIu'm all hlend^-people, rieh and poor, great 
and email, blend their vrnres and their evmpathiee in one mat 
lyave of de%lxt and Hympathv/’ And, floundering ont 01 the 
■wave, hie lordehip plunired, peraape uneonecioiiely, into pw.try : — 

And he iakee the Duchess by the hand, and olmmeth for hie 
lady-love the Princess of that land; h^ estiMuns that wedded hand 
loss dear for sceptre than for riiifr, and deems htsr uncrownod 
ivomiinhoorl to bo the royal thing. ** At this meeting, inetead of 
toasts, tliene wert^ ri'Soliiti«.)ns, which were proposed and seconded 
and put to the vote in the most formal manner. At jniglit there 
was an illiiraination of the city, which must have b^n very 
beauiiful and wo (Miirtainly cannot wonder tliut the inhabiiimts 
should etiok ns many occaeiouB as possible of witnosmng such a 
noblo sight. 

There is no reason why our friends in tho North should not 
regale tlmmsolvos with “cake and wine banquets” and fruit 
convtnaaziouw ” as often as they have a mind to do m 1 hut it is at 
first sight difficult to understand why they slu)uld Imve worked 
thomselvcs up into wliat tho I/ird Provost of hVlinburph called a 

fervent exnibition of loyalty ”011 such an occasion. No doubt 
the Duke, though born at 'VV'indsor, and hoir to Saxe-f^*burg, 
is the Duke of i^ldinbiirgh, and Ht. Andnw is a bighly- 
rcspectod Hititit in lUissia as well 11s in Scotland ; but this is 
liArdly enough to account for n grave people being seized by such 
a paroxyam of romantic onihuKuvsrn. 'fho secret, we Bus|a‘ct, is 
that, althongh Scotland is now as thorouglilv incorporated with 
Tingliuid as any Kiiglish ooiin ty, and apprecialcH and values the 
connexion in the higJie'st d»*grtH% there is atjll a st mug feeling of 
miar/ite nation/ility in the countiy which dunmnds expression. 
The demonstrations in honour of the Duke of IkHnbuigh, as in 
some sort of way a Scotch princti and the private property of 
S(^jtland, are tho nearest approach tlmt can be imagined to 
Scotch llomo Uulo ; and they are a very innocent expri^saion 
of tho national spivit. Tho Hcotch, although they an*, ns far 
as language, social habits, and even laws go, sub tantlally the 
same people as the KugUsli, are yet very diircreut from them 
in many rospecls. They have their own way of luoKiug at 
things, and tney have also moral and ineiitHl (|iialitii'H which arc 
in A great degree peculiar to thcinHelv(,*H. And it is no doubt a 
very good thing that those diflorencos should exist, and that 
Root(dimeu shonld continue to uiBinlain their eharacleristlc iudivi- 
diiality. It is quite true that thi^ Lowlaad Scot is of the same 
stock as the Kngtisl^but ho luisls'en brought up in a very dilVerent 
W^ty, and the sustairuxl discipline of education KO[)t up for sHvoral 
goncr/iiions has made a very ditVerent man of him from whet the 
orditiarv hlnglishiiuin is. Largo numbers of ^young Scotchmen 
cross the border oveiy year, arul com[iote with the (lermans 
who are csUihlishod hero, and of wliom wo have licard fu; much of 
late, on their own groumi. They work lim’d, live tlirifrily, and aro 
glad logfdsnmlJ profits wlicn they cannot got big once! In this 
and other things tho Scotch kcop up a character of thi'ir own, ond 
it is very well th:it they should 00 so. A vari(dv of chnractor 
J in dilferont parts of the liingdoin is not only more clioerftil than a 
V list, monotonous uniformity, but is also an important elemoat of 
Imperial prosperity. Thi' pretexts which are chosen for Die 
exhibition of iH'otch nationuhty may sometimes be absurd onough, 
but the nationality itself is genuine and should not bo iguored. 


MONZA, 

ri^HK Kingdom of Italy is at this moment a fact, but it is hard, 
JL even in Italy itatilf, to take in tho truth that it was a fact in 
ngos long past os well os in our own. The world in general flnds 
it hard Ui luiderstand Diat Victor Kminartuel is not the tii’st King 
of Italy, or at all events that Napoleon Buonaparte wns not the 
lirsi and Victor Kmmaimol the second. And, as usual, tho popular 
notitm has some truth hi it: like most popular notion?*, it is a half 
truth. It is oerUiu that there never b^dbrt* was a Kingdom of 
Italy with exactly tho some titles and «.x;ictly the same boundaries 
OS tile present one. By an odd chance, Victor F.mmanuel really 
is tho ni’si King of Italy wdio, ns King of Jtnlv, hns reigned over 
tlie land wliirii lirst bore the name of Italy. 'I'lmt name, ns every 
scholar knows, was Ih’st given to a sunUl jiirt of the late Kingdmn 
of Naples or Juicily ; and though several Kings of Italy — Henry tho 
Sixth, for inslailcij, and CUiarles the Kifth— -have alst> btM*n Kings of 
one r»r h>th Sicilies, yet Viirtor Kmmaiuiel is the first King of Itidy 
vrh«» liHM held either of the *Sicilu^a as an integral part of the Italian 
KiUirdom. On the other hand, a lahd which was not counted part 
of Italy till a comparatively Into Dme, a land whidi waft pot yet 
Italy when thesar mavcJlied lo Arimintim, K^came in auotw at^ 
the ft^i<*r.ia\ly Italian land, the seat of the Italian Kingdom^ tne 
theaivo of tho earliest life of the Italian Oouuuonweiuths. ^or 
some centuries liombaidy w'as the truest Italyi ttodj oddly enough, 
after it wse mm part of the uld Ia>n\Wly whwn ik»mea 
tho groond work of the sham Italian Kingdom of Buomipii^' as 
part has lH>en the groundwork of the real ItnttimKillgdm 
of V ictor Kmiuaipiel. Whenever there has beeti a ltidY» 

. the IttOterngdom b 

heMi * ciiBiiivuetmu of th»t bnuWd lOnriom «om 
the (1 teat did not ditidetii to tidra 



ijbiT of the Itilhm* 

IthluHi prtndipsiiiiss, Dm lim tr^ 

wlmost died out. ]it 4 il 6 xnoie Dm.a tMme as tt w 
«0ee, it hftd few aasedatloiw te Dtosc df H 

'^ascs of Italian history* It is tjlMBiMdbjfi perhiqps in a 
not unfit that the house and aeaiDfilib Dmdowy )dB||degg^ 

the ^heed of Loniliardy,^ the af tlfcs 
ItaUan Kingdom,” should faefonnd on m ia^ wMdi has hnt SMfiU 
dainiB to fsime except on the ground ef mheittg the hoaiedC^ 
symbol of Italian lnfig»hip. The Kihig^ Italy, «s King tif 
has bis special iMmt in a ^lai» whi(di liarttT dahna ^lUm 
city, which can show no rantatiia of elaailml sa|lt^u&t¥i whose name 
is not mimtioned in classical history, and whieh, on^-cIhgrlM^^ 
plays no part of tlie least imporUmoe eHiMr biihe eonmnnial^ ’Dho 
ecclesiAHtical, or the dynastic history of Isser tknes. ModeeSis^ 
Monxa, Terra de Motheiia, is the sasA of ihe 4 A'iMdian IdilgDty^ 
and it is nothing else. 

Tlie Kingdom of Italy, at least in any ipeiyn betoe’the ^MsBUt 
century, must l^e looked on aa a Tetitonic htngdom* mm idea Of 
such a kingdom could not arise tiiil the eM notioae of ilie^Kw|dre 
had been greatly enfeebled by the Teutonic invasions. ‘It was •% 
kingdom first lombard, thimrraolash.theuehiiiiifKl of d||^ 
prince who was chostm to the Giermon Urown. It was on^durii^ tbe 
first half of the tenth eentury that the Crown of Italy twaa warn by 
princes who, though doubtkuts of Ijombard or other Teutciilicdeeeent^ 
could at all olai m to as uat i ve Italians. ¥ or such aki ogdonusfthiia 

Monza was a most fitting seat. Its very existenooin emiertiiiisa 
may bo doubted. At all events H could have been a |daee of no 
tiioiueut whatever till its site attracted the discerning eye of the 
gr^it Goth. Thoodoric, nut indexed a King of Italy, but a King 
reigning in Italy, wkb the iUDug Icuinder of the future homa of the 
Italian Orowu. Tiio I*oiubanl Daul tells us how he built bhuaslf. 
a palace at Modiria — seemingly the eldest of the endless spellings Of 
the name-— on account of the healthiness 'of the air on a spot so near 
to the Alps. Wo can bear our own wknofjs to the wisdom of tho 
groat King's choice from a peitioxuil expiuience that, when it is odid 
and foggy at Milan, so foggy that the great cupola of Santa Maria' 
della Grazia cannot bit soon by one standing iust below it, the 
half-hour's run which carries the traveller to Monza carries him 
to a spot where all is clear and warm and sunny. One almost 
wonders that the spot w’as not lighted on in the age when Milan 
was tho dweUing-pIaco of KniperorB ; but, os far ss we know, 
The<^oric was the first to make tho 8 TK>t, if md a dwoUiug-placo of 
luau, Ht any rale a dwelling-place of Kings. If Ravenna can show 
his church and his tomb, if Verona can boost of having in^ 
separably yoked if>sr#fther her namo with his, lowliw* Monza m 
one way Fuquisscs b<»th of them as being bis own creation. The 
earliest cortain notice of the place is on iucidimtnl mention in a 
letter by .the contemp 4 ?rary Knnodius, Bishop of pHvia, who com- 
plitiiiH that ** Martiniis, conductor do Mfiditis,^* was doing wrong to^ 
» blind woman, siiH speaks of bis mstica tenierilas.” which loidfiS 
as if th<» house of I'lieodoric w'hs mit n city p'tlairi*., out a country 
seat. Monxa then wns the work of the Goth ; but the glory of tha 
Goth shone only fora moment ; tho continuous bistory of Monza be- 
gins with tho nioiv Instil, ig dtmtiuion of i ho Lomkird. At Moaxa, aa 
elHewhere, the naine of llie Ariiin whs wiped out. and local devotion 
gHtlwi’s round tie? second fotindrobs, the fiimousQuomi IhfVidoliuda* 
'I'lm local chronicle records indeed the earlier work of Tbeodorie, 
but the legend which that chrouicle presorvds, which representa 
tlie Queen as converting her husband Agiliilf from the wonfltip'Of 
idols, evidently looked upon Monza os u site which before her ume 
stood doMolate. ^he vows to build a church —an oraeubm — to 
8 t. John the Baptist, and a inimculous voice causes her to build 
it cm a spot where bej'ure there was only a great Dree ; and as tha 
voice said Mode,” and the Queen answered ** Etiam;” the nmiio 
of the place was called Modoetia. And when we .remember how 
Theodoric is dealt with by the sculptor’s iirt in the flgoat mbitter 
of his own Verona, we can hardly wonder that he should be far- 
gotten in his own Monza. Tbeodolinda stands by hemelf. When 
we read of the Bavarian Princess aa *'filia Garibaldij” tho 
name sc'eina to carry us from the earliest age of strictly Itatiaft 
history to tho latest ; and her two rouiaiiDc nmrriiiges, alkowed 
as she was to carry the Ltimbani Kingdom aa her dower, her mb- 
sionary zeal for the t h-thodox faith, her friend.ship with the mat 
Gregory— if those things really do not put her on a level with 
Gotnlc predecessor, they may at le:ist have easily made her 
more dazzling in local eves, i^hu built the palace of whose painted 
orfiaments tho Deacon I^aul gives so vivid a picture : how In bis* 
day could still bo seen what manner of men the Lommrds wm kk 
her day, and how, aiuong other points of costumes and maimeinh 
they wore inner garments, loose and of various colotim^ qiMfilA 
Angli Saxones luibero sclent.” 8 he too founded t^ mat dranA 
of Monza, the Basilica or OraetdHm of 8 t. John, whl^ wO 
gladly ace in such sort as tlie fismoua Queen lefl it ; nOianWfnaoj^ 
church, bat only a chapter of secular canons. The fluna dfw 
foundress and the riches of its treasurr pot it almost on a Mklislft 
churches of higher rank, and tbe^ef of Us caDODSi.^ Aii^ 
presbytm*' bore, tike our mittud nbbota, the epiaeonal 
asserted, at least in theory^^ hia right to pesfenu 
of episcopal ^ncBona. 1 mtrea£(ny,as every 
tains, among ila^herY^tht the bomb 
and chicks^ a|a the ^ 

with mverim^ iniA^eets mu^ mood to dodk;dgi 
is tdd titti H is Ae 
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tor eMH» air tok to m a*in> place, and ia attU Itapt with aU 
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tetooi Irai dtom of ftoa^ Wo almost tramUio as we 
ijHalr of this vmmeablo lefiOi lest we ehoitld anyhow get 
erroDf hotween the Iton Oiown and the Orowna of A^itlf and 
TlMMcdliidap aU of whiek are engiaved together hv' Muraton, 
la iHiiitrattoii of the text of Paul the Dea^* Then too it is 
aoteeakat ftarkd to find the great Italian scholar cestitig to the 
thekgeiMl on which Monsa bas'for agea dwelt with delight 
Nothing is mors certain than that the Iron Crown is so called, not 
^Scfwse it is nmde of iroA» hot because a rim of iron is wiought 
in the inside of the circle of gold and jewels. This rim of 
iron the local lopend belleyes to have been made out of one of 
the ndls sf the Omdfixion. Against this belief Muratori argues 
with great fbioe. If the story were really of early date, the 
Ideal niitoriaa of the fourteenth century, mnineontnii Morigia, 
would surely have said something about it Bonincontro om 
wise reasons to give us why the Crown should he of iron ; iron is 
ike strongest tm hardest of metals, and rules over all otlmr 
mstilsi saan iron crown rightly erpressee the strong justice of 
kbe Emperor who reigns owtir ml things earthly. It expresses 
too the greatness of the church of monsa, the noblest spot 
in sll Lomhiurdk. es liomhardy is the noblest district iu all 
Italy. Surely, Muratori argues,^ if this writer had ever heard that 
thollrown contained so holy a relic, ho would never have been driven 
to inch arguments as these. He lugties ftirther against a certain 
Archbishop who was shocked at his disbelief, and who defended 
the genuineness of the reUc on the ground that Matteo Villani spoke 
of it. as a “ holy crown ” ; for he says, drst, that ony crown, as hwng 
sued In a religioue ceremony, may ht called holy ; and, secondly, 
that there was a mistake m the text, the abbreviatitm whira 
If atteo meant fbr SectMdst having been mistaken for ** Hecunda 

Corona ^ is a regular name of the Iron Crown of Mdnra, as it was 
in doe order taken atbn* the Silver Crown of Aachen, and before 
the Gcdden Gown of liomo. Hut, as imunl, the Atguments of 
outsiders have not much weight when the honour of a local relic 
is concerned, and Monsa believes in the sunotity of the Iron Crown 
ns if Murat^ had never written. The Crown is shown to the 
ntranger for the poper fee, but it is shown only with much of 
xeligKPus cereoumy, with bending of knees and burning of incense ; 
snd^seltiim tbe religious legend aside, the hofotic visitor is not 
disiookiiad to show eiuiie extra rerorence to a Crown which had 
vested on so many illustrious heads, dashed perhaps a Httle by the 
theugfai of the sham coronationa of the elder Huonaparte and of 
an Austrinn Archduke still, we believe, living, though retired h*om 
bwiHMSS. We seem to come vaarer to a past world as we look on 
tke ba^^ of dommion, not only of Charles and Otto and Henry 
and Frederic, but of Kings older still, of the people who tirst esta- 
Idished a iMting Teutonic dominion on Italian inm. 

That the Iron Crown is ivt home at Mouxa, us thcf Bmnhtmo is at 
Borne IB tbe church of Am Culi, no man hae ventured to 
•doubt* The question is, whether the Iron Crown ouglit ever, 
like ^6 Bmnbino^ to go out to meet its votaries, or whether 
its votaries should n^ always come to it. On the wwlls 
«f the church of Monsii may be seen the names of the 
Ibttt honourable men who carriM the Crown to Hologna for the 
•evewidng of the lost Konsan Kmperor and King of Italy. But 
riiat iouroay at oB events is no precedent. Charles the Fifth 
took nla deg n te s in an irrsguhiy way by aeciimulatinn. He did 
d t a i ysh faigin the wrong uIbm ) if Bologna is not Monza, neither is 
il Born e . But how stmm tlte case betw4H«n Monza and the neigb- 
kming inetropoKa P Thai Is n point on which Monza' and Milan, 
tka AMh^reehyter end the Archbishop, have always hekl different 
views. Uilaa hoklB that the King should be crowmd by the 
AfebUibop in the ehuMk of Kt. Ambrose; Monza holds that 
Xkig and Arckbishim am bound to come to Monza for ihe 
<B sain opy> aad thast^w tbe Amkhishiip will net come, the Anrh- 
pwubytsr has a full to crown the King without hinr. There 
aus uiwtoaUed pruoedeBts kotk ways. It w ceftahi that several 
^ngs him been crowned triMioiisa and sBv«^ Frederick 

lkrtaoiaa,forinatauee, WBsmidouble^ Hut 

vrim tke men of Mem easuestly pn^ flMy the ISeventh to 
etfRie to be crowned iu the* right nes^ Mite got the better 
ed them. Memub van mt tkiiiib aometeat wstens our 
Manuak Iff teertlBg ^ dlitlnei hiadtwcta eeiionario% fritek 
lumida to us not a fitte tesiidiiy^ fee seteid irito 

asriaioly me cmwsed to iMte as well. On tkd toiler ktotoite 

toink tteMr,Tytewoidd aigtotetM tberigkt tem 

ter vtee. teCmriimuid touttye tews livedto Ihj^sft aad^lMdiil 

SsiMr IiiteKsmestodtomtom^ 

, while gtoto Hte A 

Wetei^kte tetenium tow^ 


te eki^ of A lute to Mtete teik to wktek toite: tti _ 
hoaomble title to (teteum. Hm m foto mte tot'll^ 
gromto that teokuinh of Sk Ambvuee kto^k^tek kte teddlMIk 
wkidk eoctetetted writers areibiid tocriteigjL % gklto toteslite 
eel term, spriimaa totronum.** Am aV 8k teihrtok ted to 
Bk John you cannet see tke chief weiute to Ike 'pbwu eirfteto a 
piiymteof ftvefimto) btotom. 

money, you do eee the sight, while to 8i Amteto Ike tofteto 
ts exacted b kiU, while the sighe b oufy allowed hi purk 
Pay your five iiwnce at Monza and the Xr<m ChKfwwle wH& aU 
solmmty lowered JVom its height and set before you. Pay your 
five fhmes at Mite and )*ou are of Hie teat past of toe« 

show, lliat toow is itmt womiet of thenoMBmitkk ert^lte gihled 
hte altar, which claims to ba of the Ays of l^ewle the Beomid. ' 
Or this splendid work by for the imist intettotef peto is m 
eastern Ite, where the whole Ufo of the Hsinl 'is wtouffkt b 
beaten gtild. In November 1871, when the money was prid, the 
whole might be seen. By Novtnnber 1875 a backefidiiiglmd token 
place, like that which happened at Wl^stUliuster in the year whbh 
foUovrod the year of the Great Exhibition. Three sides were 
shown, but nvl the great side of all. When the three bad been 
looked at, the suipncefl guide hinted that the show was ever and 
that tlie time for the foo was come. Tliere was no niore to see; 
When this [>alpAble fatehiKid wss found not to go down with those 
who hod seen the fourth wide two years beforo, then the key was 
lost, the lock was broken, this and ttet was In too way ; elt<^ther 
the show was to bo sliom of its best part, but the foe was to be 
paid all the same. ‘ We may doubt very much whetbdr the Kinperor 
Lewis and Arohbiriiop .\Asbert meant their altar to bo shown for 
money to stnuigeja and possible heretics. We nmy be sure that 
they did not mean thxit people should |iay for seeing it and not 
see it. 

Cfi these grounds, whenewir the King of Italy ohodsto to take 
his Crown, we vot*^ fi«r Monza n« his crownlng-^pWe. Besides tbe 
Orttoulum ihero is not nmeU to see b tbe city. Tidere is a town 
bouse called tho Brolotto, a ratlker striking building of tbe 
thirteenth conturv ; but tho communal hlstdry of Monza is not 
great. We migrit almost think that it was an opim town till the 
fourtiHUith centurj% as wo find that betwwn the ymrs 1 334 and 
1336 the ** Terra do Modoetia’^ wm Htnmgly fortified by Azzo 
Visconti. It had stood a siege about tim years iMsfore; but 
then it was defended only by a ditch and a ** polangatum,^^ which 
we take to iiunm a palis ide. Of conrw^ the ** Terra *’ had its ancient 
and noble fomilies, some Ouolf and some Ohila^Uae, hitt, as a 
whole, the municipal history of tho place dt*es not go for muidi* 
It is tho crowiiiug-placo or the Italian Kingdom, or at least the 
dwelling-place of its (hwn, and it Is nothing inore. “Wo JUity add 
that one somewhat im^ular coronation, that of ( 7 onmd the Third 
aa oji^osition King to (ho Km|)eror was done in a soun^whai 

irregular place — nut in tho Ontcuium o( Hi. John, but in the 
lesser church uf Ht, Michael, He hosrd iuojw howuvnr at 
Ht. John’s, and was presently crowned ufrerii, or at least wore 
his cro^vn, at Milan. 

Why tbe Crown of Monza should Iw said to l>o, as it |a by the 
local historian, ** Hii[s>r Italian), Normamliam, et Hoxoniam/’ we 
do not at uU undorMtand. 


CHURCH LRtilSLATIOX IN UKKMANY AND ttWlTZKlU-ANIX 

rilHE sjMwikors iit Ht. JaratVs Hall on Tuesday last appear to 
X have actcil, with laudable diwstlon, on the significaot hint 
supplied coil jointly hy Lord Kusseil, Ih^an Htanley, and Mr. Kofi 
Blind. They carefiiJly refrained from nieddluig wilb those, 
“details of Prussian legislaliori ” which their diatingnisliiid 
Advim5rs, civil and wchrifwticttl, consider so irrelevant; and 
perhaps it would hardly bfj unclmritablrt to nsstime lliat, with the 
exr43ptlon of one speaker, whose Hpf^jph alone btdmyon any rial 
acquaintance with the profcsmul subject of discussioti, they iojow 
very little ubout tliem. we have cxim^osed cisbwhoro 

our opimon of the Pr»»testa«t iro'i'ting, and uofu not returh to it 
hers. Our present concern is with some of Ihuse “details” which 
to homely pt»oplo who iidhcro to I lie hiinidrum and toiifc.'fsedly iin- • 
roniiiinth; idvMkhI of forming iheir judguu iit by a refcrunce to facts 
•may appear not without iiu}s)rtanf'c. Tho progratmtic# ot throe 
new schemes of ccclei^iastiral ]»*gislrttion iiro i)ow tsduro us, Imviiig 
appeared within the last f» w days in tho Gurinrtn psiMn*®. We 
tevo the HilU sumilcjrieritftry to tho Folk laws of list .May just 
laid Iwfore the IVa-^sian J..«mltrtg, and ettp»H^to<| to b*» at 
refui lor the first time, and refoned >o a Cominisskm ; iba Bills 
introduced hy the Austriim (Jovernment ; and the laws jiist iinssed 
bv an overwueliTiiiiL' majority of the l^x»*ciitive (.Jouncii of rk>rtio, 
TbettJ is, ns might Iw i/Xian'-tid, a string family Hkemess botwccii 
these tori^ms sehenu s 01 legislation, or at least betwetm the bwiss 
Mtd Prussian, but each case has Its <#wn peculiarities. Thw Gonnun 
Liberal press comnamds all alike os fresh triumphs of civil and 
toligioiHi liberty, mid it is cbioHy under this aspwit that we cUmro 
to call totooiion to wjxuw of tlie “details’^ bore. For we mast 
ookfoss ourselves too dull dearly to appmhend thst 
wigr to looking to things whisk jw^gords a code of laws 
Mte radowiidontly of all ito component pmrts. A jvdky wh;eii 
OB tko wbofo M liWal ond euligntoned, although ito pnrUimJ^ 
•aOertOtoOta happen, when examined apart from thrir supposed 
gepmlitoentte, to te permoutte and ^xtoiou#, 

Stewte Itettetpki^^ eakwmwfoflB os 










atra 09 Tax mcnoi^a 

llr^XNb^^ lim tilt leiMtt to flmor ut witk mi* 


xwiorf aovriL tht tbeitte U mdy Ibr Urn la Mr. 
ffl ffilitiMik V Mnattioiitl Ho aum bookl lumdk • 

of tho kitid bhmto cbm^ tluia the bTiUuoit autlrnr of 
S&Miijfi and lie would biia^lo m tMlc the lirolioat mipathTof 
SHlMioe with ttffty paarfonttfid amkitiooi auddenlr durowa into 


aUMsfi tad Ii 0 would biia^lo m taalc the lirolioat mipathTof 
iiBmioe with (irty puaaioiiatfid amkitiooi auddenly tiirowu into 
agilatioiL luiwtit teuladoa foUowiog fait upon aelentific 
dtaomy bis gmn ih» polineal noveliat now onpoituBUiva. We 
do not aoy the forma of eleotkm in our old tmrefomied and 
WOKonemte dart were not more abundiuit in tlie eommonplaoe 
olfomta of the nlctureaquo \ but ibey had exlated from time imme- 
nuttialiOnd tbev niotureaquencm htA bt^un to iade away with 
fomiliarity. Tl^ nadbeen growing into part and patoel of our 
TenmideConatitution ever atnco the my a of the barona who, ncoord- 


vigOrouaor^inality of wntera like Mr. Diaraeli, Buhrer Lytton, or 
Oeorge Eliot, had only freahened up what was atale and hank-- 
n^fe£ But, beaidea being condned to welh^trodden muud, tlicse 
wntWB had to rely niainly for their efioots on what we nuiy 
call the auperficial action of electiona— the poatchaiaes and the 
eoloiirej the bribing, treating and hj^hting, ana the mat of it. The 
freld la unquestionably more tame m those respeota, now that we 
carry out an election Kko an execution in the preaeiice of a hand- 
frd of qualifted witnesses, and have broken up tne hustings to turn 
it kite ballot-boxes. But the greater tameness will be more 
than oonipensatod if we may look occasionally for conpa so dra- 
matfo as Mr. Gladstone’s announcemont of last Satiurdav. It is 
the spread of railways, and still more the geneml diflusiun of 
telegraph, that Ime rendered possible that introduction of the 
element of surpriae which the Premier baa managed with such 
startling effect ; it ia tlie recent extension of the franchiao that 
must have aug^ted the idea of aurpriaing the country into a 
plebiacite of approval. One cannot conceive a Ministry venturing 
to free the eonatituenoiea in old times on such brief notice, on the 
very ove of the assembling of Parliament, and with so little visible 
reason. Unless Ministers could have pleaded tirgent necessity, 
they must have risked seats by the dozen. They would have dis- 
gusted the interests which liave vested rights in profuse and 
tedious election exptmditure. Still more, tney would have re- 
volted English notions of fair play, because luany unodeiKUiig 
members, who were innocently wandering far from their homes, 
could never liave received tlie astounding intelligouco in time 
oven to declare their intentions or to communic;ito with their 
political Mends. 

On this ocniBion, although people mav have strong opinions 
with regard to the propriety of the Ihreniier's strategy, it is not i 
probable that the idea of injustice done to their r«qm;sentatives ^ 
wUl much intliience the votes of electors. The telegraph flashed 
the news to all the cities of Europe before the lA^mdori jounials 
had reached the midland counties*, but then doctors generally 
may not care to analyse the sensations of members surprised 
abroad and this brings us back to the point we started from. It 
seemed a dead politu^al culm everywhere, although of course it was 
<^y a lull before the party storms that were to lie unchained 
in Febnuiry. There were no imjiortant Cabinet announcements 
to bo looM for, seeing that Her Majesty’s Hpecch was to be 
d^vered in less than a fortnight. Ko visible caiuie for an 
immediate dissolutiou was casting its warning, shadow before it. ' 
Many a member was making the most of the last days of his holiday 
before coming homo again to hard work. Borne were yachting in 
the Mediteitanean ; others enjoying the early gaieties oi Itome, or 


ligbtiiig on one's table in the form of a missive from tbo tde- 
graph office. And here would come in the art of the novelist. 
The soene— a breokfrat^room looking on the Piasza di Bpagna. 
The dramaik T^ung and rising politician honeymoon* 

. ing with hie newly-made oride, taking lituo thought about . the 
eleeliona which he expeota next autumn, but thinkuig perhaps 
a good deal of the baaker'e mount on which he has been drawi^ 


jBrom a distance, it tops umeugh hie trembbng fingers, as be is 
moeeUy knocked over by the euit eontenti Piariiament die* 
eolvidt Oppoeitioa ca ndid ate eomiaff downto^y; communicate 
iiwnimafaiiy” Imeghm theinemiri^ 
begina to recover the nae of hia foeidtiea, andto lenliaeihe homUe< 
Baz&akMa of Ida ritnarion, amvM an they am 1^. distance and 
mmrtaudgr. AUluammtiobemlxraBdiiptemfiute th^ 

HembMmmmefuXy 


andbeaendiabiief 
have the touchlim i 
bosom, whom h^ 


toaiQriieiilBitoedby^ 

m ftauk the newb^nedeeiifo of Wi 
toieiite tefoO^ vdifo theiittld iwA 


the oouriet, while he httrriea onw^tar uMlit afrl by 
tracted between the thoughts of what he leiEvea behind and of what 
ia acting himathk journetb end, biaAeamamAamriaUmerowd 
iniohiaoamiige. They come mocker and tbtolmrbickm^^ 
fatigue begin to tell upon him *, Ms (deetfoneorio^ 


fatigue begin to tell upon him *, his ideetioiMjNndog m 
more and move dismal aa be legaida them out of Me taunnioa 
and hia sustained endurance of the torments which me foney 

Vi li il. a a a. a • . • ^ 


ioedevta; 
sy kiiucts 


ofitti^ngbifpon^^^"^^ ParimpshHmjr 

kAVoexmwsed no vfown at iU cmtbe botnbig topic whichmuet have 

moved tbAlhnmiertotalmibbinoataii^^ Bebaiiio 

dttakwtatmrtlw* (m htm 

■wJwteokftaoUy.oravitfwfrMiroitliMiihMt. Iti^ 
’Vriiiiitn, to ioavan tMr iimb% 4I^ fariatw UmMlf m to kb 
MmiM fmiptol*; k» £»ai» jMwittRif thto toe ebirat UMto' 

Heimowa them fo a irate atar^ 


The dSneuemmt of the etoiy may be the anxious travsUera auooaia 
or defoat, according aa the genius of the author tends tothegtemny 
or tbo cheerful ; in any oats the situation created by Mr. Qkdstoife 
ia clearly susceptible of highly sensational treatment. 

As for the action of the efeotious, this, as we have remarked, ia 
very much a thing of tbo past, and matters are now ni«u%ed in h 
compamtively humdrum way. Nowadays, whatever may be the 
turmoil iu the bruin and bosom of the candidate, be shows nothing 
of it if he has ordinary powors of self-control. He takes his seat 
in the train like any common passenger, having sent off a message 
before him to announce bis coming and allay excitement Formerly, 
pending his arrival, the population of hit borough would have 
I)oen on the tiptoe of auspenie and the air would have been thick 
with nimoors. For himself, he would have bean flying down the 
road in a postchaise and four, and hia electioneering emndituve 
would have begun already in the shape of heavy oribes to 
the postilions. On the greet North or the groat West road 
it would have been a race between him and a cloud of 
other gentlemen, bound on similar errands and all equally 
eager. At each of the post-houses there would have been a 
scramble for horses, and each eban^ would have taken place 
in the midst of an agitated crowd, mtngry for the latest news. 
The most phlegmatic of mortals could hardly have resisted 
the influences of tbo scurry and the pace and the general excite- 
ment all along tho road. The excitement would culminate with 
kb arrival at Iris destination, although whether in a way that was 
pleasurable or the reverse would depend on the pmularity 
of hb politics. His bemttered postchaise dashed up to tM door 
of the Lion ” or the Crown ** amid vociferous expressions of the 
popular sontiment. Tho colours of his party were flying from the 
windows or tho Mconios, and, with the ribbons at thmr buifou- 
lio’es.ihu members of Iris naiuerousOommitteo looked like adecomted 
buttalion of merit. He was one of the rival heroes of the day, 
and, as he loolced on the followers he was to take into action, 
he folt himself every inch a leader. Besides being tlie mau 
of the party in the height of a bitter party battb, lie was welcome 
ns brini^ng the latest nows from head-quarters. Of course the 
news ho brought was of tho most clicerii^ character *, victory was 
certain nil along the line, and his borough had only to do ite duty 
with the rest. Tho stereotyped announniuncot heightened the entliu- 
sinsm of the Committee, who, with the exertion of a fow wary 
wire-pullers, had been |)ariiikiug freely of refreshments ever since 
the commencemeDt of tho contest. The spirit of oonviyialiiy 
reigned supremo in every public-house, ana animated citizens 
of all shades of o])inion; yet beneath the flood of joviality 
on tho surface of things tnere ran conflicting uuder-currenU 
of intrbue. The onrissarics of the wire-pullers went gliding 
about the lanes and alleys with pncketiiful of gold and pocket- 
books full of bank-notes. Thfi tipsy ebetors were not so drunk but 
that they could keep an eyo upon business. There was a great deal 
of chaiToring and ImrgaiDing over promises which might or might 
not bo kept. When the liquor luid been on the flow for some 
time, men’s blood was apt to get unpleaaantly heated, and when 
their beads began to ache and their stoxnaoha to get out of order, 
they lost their tempers. PaKy spirit ran high, and private 
jealousies broke out when notes were compared over diflereut 
bargains. By the nomination day. if the contest was elose, 
political feeling was sure to be at its ncight. Amid the voiles of 
abuse, ezecntions, and more dangerous missiles, tlie candmtos 
on the hustings might just as well, except for tho glory and honour 
of the thiiw, have been pilloried. Their unenfian^isM supporters 
showed their seal by getting up a series of fierce metiou 
tights, which were renewed later round the polling-booths, and 
again at the announcement of the poll. Then tlio losing 
Bide entered its protest, and tbo winning side celebrated its 
victory, in the time-honoured fashion of BmtMhlng the enomv'a 
windows. Tho candidates had to spend veiy disagreeable 
quarters of hours in settling long bills whose items thiy 
dared not verify, and the borough was left a prey to an 
tefltrite of vendettas, which laati^ a longer or snorter time 
aeeormng!]to the dnmlion and the bittemesa of the contest. 
Exc^ Txi the sister island, our present system ia likely to be 
fotal to the old excitement. The unoonatitutional bnovatson of 
teying cleerion petitions hf <Iud(pM, the indiscriminate extension of 
the francldse, and the introdueium of the Ballot, have alkcotupiied 
to lower the value of a vote; and when the worth of a vote has 
become so inconsidersble, and the terror of election tribunals 
fete ItmUe to hoMitality, it cannot be expected that practical imm 
wilt take the olt interest ia Imperial politke. £v«r> thing is 
eelded within doors in the simptest way, by a few g*mt't- 
mien wiii) ifttawaAthemssIvcs folntl^io the matter uptm pubhc 
gwmnda. . Few persotis fie»i their slesp or their apjv^rites sfleefed 
w enxls^ee to ike issue, exci^t the candidates themWvss and 
haqie edvoeatea of Impactfoable orotehete. Most people 
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tai 9 "tfSiik ffart fifa* M m m 'Uhtbmwmr Mdaraf IUiig».<l»>4n»«: Iwm <m ot tbelwrt Monm-jof Jhk^iiw^ «ad ht awfan i — ( i wii te, 
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CAKADUK LITiaUrn^ AND mSTORT. 

T|| 7 ^ bavc befoie m ihe^^lkiiiMwiPtioDB ef the Litewy.e&d 
W Hiatoncal Boeietr cf QmImo for the Seieioa of i 87 ^^^ead 


™ Hiitoncal Boeiely ^ Qocheo for the Seieioa of 18^3,^^008 ^ ' 
It need not he eidd that toih Ihe litemtuiie aad the hieUiry of left 
Canada are dei^y iotereath^ toi^ ndb^iaeta of Queen Vhrtoiia. Bmi 
Indeed the entire 'world k oenoenied & the eatahliahmopt . in reek 
Amerioa of a type of civiliiaAioo aUghttyddirereDt Ireiii thatwhieb, nati 


iro?affo. After wniiia alHr imoiiBA nnrrowfaiir idtaniiil 
'ftnB 0 d% two ^^iqLa^ Iho'inSSmM 
iHbieii wnafoilowiiigciuia^andffn^ .nnem 

aenunUed on the not f amtti na tOnModho aphEtterooga Mm 

moamt of eaespi^g ^fnm ^eir. wup^aaad^thMr wm all . waen a d 
and brotmhi home. By ifth the aUp wne 

fan of uubher, and on the at at of Auappoit ahe jmwBm 
Hull. 6neh an event nowadi^ wonld /.mmm ^ attamn 
of tha aaakaiT autlurriiaca, hat we haUeve wee ja.no iraatige 
left in Bull of ita anciant tmK exoaot tha tudka which aa»a- 
Bmesadcrm a garden gateim. mhaHvwhalaa wcee alaii|^kaiad 
reekleefdj hi Arctic Sea until the produotng power of 
nature was overtaaked. A epaoe of clear water, encioaad hy 


forwant (Tf a more comprdbenaive word, wo muat nail IZhnkeo.' doesof ice,and mcaeuringA miloand a<4udf hy ain^, waaeeenhy 
Without diapavagtnig the mental or phjdcal qnalitica of tho this writer ‘‘Htmlly swarmhig with whalea, looldim Nhe droirae 
dtiaena of the T^ted Statea, wo may to permitted to think that of black cattle in a paatairo.’” All tho hoaiawMe toweied« wHh 
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It ift nohiorodcieitiihlo that these Btatoeahoald beoomaoo-exteMivo 
with North Amarica than that Franoe or Qermony should ooctmy 
the whole of Europe, But If Onn^ is to exist for any use/ul 
purpose as a oftlioii, she auxat hare a Htemture enable of pre- 
aermg and eaibeUishtiig her hist(^ 

Fermps themost interesting paper in this scries is the journal of 
an 'ArctiQ Toyage made by tho auigeon of a whaler f[%«>five years 
eifO. The stnpTing of nineteen yaai's, who was then entmsied with 
the health ann lives of dfty men, is now an of seventy-foitr, 
and oharishee in a Oanadhin home the memory of a youth pnseed in 
Britain. The author waa educated in Edinburgh, and aaSlud from 
Hull, which WAS then laxgely concerned in whalinK. It is not 
wonderful that the aupply of Nortliem whales should have failed 
ondertho s^teraattc pmecution of whi(di this journal furoishes an 
cxi^le. Evan the surgeon had an interest in the fishery, being 
entitled'to a guinea on every whale caught. Qovemmimt allowisd 
a bounty on each ship, ond in time of war exempted harpooners, 
atesmmon, aad other skillod hands, from the press-gang, ohligii^ 
ownereto fillup their enws with Shetland men, who wereoloverin 
boat woric and mw a y s taady to embaik. The system of bounties has 
been long since ecodamnad, but if any trade deserved oucoumge- 
meat it was this of whaling, without which seiontific voyages to 
the'Folar Baa could not have been made. The 7 "r^fa 9 yn/\ having 
oomfdaled her crew and stores at Lerwick in the Bhetland Islands, 
aailed thonco on April 1, 1818. In ten days thev made tho island 
of Jan Mayan, which wsa much frequented by the Dutch for the 
purpose of boiling the fkt of whales and seals. ** They made more 
than one attempt to winter on it, but failed, tho men being always 
fbuiid dead on the return of the vmsoIb in spring.*’ This passage 
might idTord a hint for a prologue to Miss Bmddon’s next novel. 
On the twenty-iburth dfw the ship htid reached latitude 74*30, 
and all hands were employed in fitting the whale-boats. Bix 
liiios, aich about one husmud aud forty fathoms, are smoothly 
spliced together, and coiled systematicAlly in eacli boat, 
from tho centre of the coil to the ciroussiihronce, ao that 
there mofy be no poaribihty of fouling. A harpoon is 
attached to tho line. ’Hie b<Mt carries three or four lances 
to de^toh the whale when exhausted, a bucket to throw svater 
on the line when nmning out, an mxo to out the line in cose of 
foaling, and two long kiiivee to out holes in the whale's tail to 
fasten ropes to and tow him to theahip. The boat thus fitted can 
be lowered into the water in o few seconds. The hturpoonor, the 
ateenman, who worked ‘with an oar in tho stem, and tho 
speeksonecTflwtio had ehaige of the line, were usuallv eogapd at 
toe home pott The rowers wore many of them Bhetland men. 
It kao^ to imagine the ottMCtioDa of a service which was, in fact, a 
sporting exoarsion of apartiodarly axoiting kind in a legiou where 
there ware no game kwa and plenty of game. The first whale 
which the author sow MUad was the prise of another ship. It 
killed one of that ihipb ovaw with a stroke of its tail. *'Hk 
body was put into a boac and placed in the miion top to be 
taken home to hk friends.’* The advantage of a cold dimate 
k more agreoahfy shown by the prectioe of bnyang kgs of 
mutton «t Shetland an f&e outarMrd voyage to bepiaaentad to 
owners and friends at Hdll on the return. The boats of the 
had asskted other aiawamomth^ Ontbe isthMay 
the looK-out man at thair own masthead shouted a fidl.” One of 
their boats had atvudkA whale, but it was lost amow tho cloaiug 
ice. Within a few doysi however, the sport improved. A whale 
rose near one of tho bonka, and the h^ooner pulling the boat 
right on its bock, atniok it After going down and coming up 
twice, it lay r.loeo to tbe edge of a floe of ice, where it watebea the 
boats, taming on its aide, and abaldng its tin. with wbiOh it 
evidently know it could destroy them. The chief officer got upon 
the ice, and mode his way to the whale, when he thiow bk kaapupn I 
wl^ such force os to drive it into tbe whalek body lA^dha stock. 
It mstantly dived, and lan five lines out bofirre it again dome to 
me s^ooe, '^en it was as wicked md mkehkwoiis ^aa bafrre. 
One iMMt St lost ^icik H,but in backing aatam toelivad a blow 
from tto tail, which threw the tteenrsmon into *40 water. .Aa the 
whM to run the line was eut, and theb^ ratwaaftto piek 
w^e steersman. After five hcmm'chfum or fight ^ewhd^ 
idliedi towed to the ship, and ‘^fiinched” Hmmm mfiwm 3 b© 
hmptonm put sjnkw on their boots, got upoi ^labadysild cut 
, fremltpieciwoffiitDfa ton Wright, which warn kakfid dn fieok 
said down the nr^tchway, to the 

odavn^ich used to pervade thestieete of Hdir TUs whiirsiaa 
Mm aa a moia tome and tmnquil pnimal iid^ limk ftaan. 

with whom fim writer aaxkd,fiiimi1fe :iwva | 


orders to keep together, and not to strike more ihon tkme 


Nke drovse 
weied, wHh 


evidently this plenty would be exhauatad In*© laiir yuan. Bnch a 
profitnMe trade must have been ove^ona, and owy nBoddaad, 
witli power of legislation over all maritunenaiioDs, ooukdresfecoeit. 
Almotttrii the historical interest of the Arctic wkak-fishery k 


Altbott^ the historical interest of the Arctic whak-fishery k 
great, it belongs to Canada only as pari of the BritkhEm|nre. 
CHher papers in thew) ’’TransaetioDs" relate to tkehkhviyofOamfia 
herself cud pnrtieuUriy to tboee struggles wrilh ker poweefol 
neighbour to which lier sons refer w'lth a aoitkfiuftioD whkb 
we may idiare. A paper by Lieutenant^kknel Ooflhi an 
the stem of Quebec in 1775*6 explains how tho writer recantly 
obtaintid from Government a grant of kod in roeaenpanee to 
services performed and lossos sustained 1^ hk graadktnerin^llio 
War of Independence. The repulse of the aasauH on tlie Frk«de- 
Villo at Quebec, in which tho Ameflean Oeoeml Montgoinery was 
kilkri, was due to tho ^’vigihmoe and good senAo,” as SirOny 
Carkton wrote, of a ’’ gcntloaian not brad tx> sms,” named Jahn 
Ooffin. He was ’’ a volunteer soldier defending hk haarthatone.” 
'His wife with her twelve children was in w et^, and on ihe 
morning after the assault she sent her two* eldest bays to the cut- 
post to SCO if their ihther were olive or dead. They were rilowed 
to crawl out of an eiubrasure on tlie snow to the spot where hty 
the bodies of Montgomery and hk ttefr. Tho pund&tlier, 

A resolute Loyalist, quitted* his birthpkee, Boaton, kaving half 
his property behind, oahI otmo to Quebec, where the 
perty ho brought with him was lost or dcetroyoii. The 
sons of such ancestom are not likely to allow themselves to be 
absorbed intf> a Ikpublic, and this voliime furnishes further proof 
of that lovalW of Canada to th(» British Crown wfaioh only Mr. 
Lowe ami a few kindred spirits doubt or mirlervidae. The writer, 
with pardonable enthusminn, ascribes to hk grandfather's ewkit 
the consoquence that Qiiabec mm saved, ’’ and the flickering wune 
of fidelity to the British Empire blaxml up therefrom, fiieamlnrth 
and for ever a beacon of light inextinguimble in Onnada.” Tho 
•im WAS raised, and peace come to Quebec, but not plen^. 

’’ Whatever credit John Ooffui niav have a<^nired doting the 
siege, he got nothing elst'. lie had been ruined friend and 
fou alike.'’ Ho appliwl for redress and got none. The Imperial 
Government was mean, partial, and tricky. Claunantswho had no 
friends at Court weiH> pot off to tbe end of thrir lives. Ooflinliad no 
friend exct>pt Sir Guy C’arleton, who did not stand well with 
Ministers ; so Coffin went to bis grave withontcomponiatioo in land 
or money. The writer, however, as above atated, has ktelyobteiiied 
a grant of t,200 aoies of laml iu reeognitkia of hk .gxandfiifiier*a 
services, it niav be hoped tlmt the loyal/faaiily of Ooflin wiilflouriali 
' in a couutry where it is gtill a form of blasring to wkh that a man 
I may have twelvechildren. May they bemoselumcythantheuraaeMtor^ 
ano in other lamets like him, and they will not be a bod sort. 

A paper cm Hiatorio Medals begins wifli on© which wasratraek 
in to eommeiiiorat© the rapuke the FreiiBh Qov am nr of 
Quebec of an invading fleet and army seat from Bostoo^Bdliaw 
York under Sir William Phipps. A medal of ryao 'taaoida ^he 
coramencemeot of the fortxfloatmiiB of Loukhomw In thaintenalB 
of DiimkiBatiostudy, it might have hesuwkhed that the ;sefka • 
of French euooesees in Oaaada had haen loagai; The «Bririi||h 
conqueiad by sea and land, 'bat they atmok medak wharii in 
point of art wove deapkabk. Tho laimt dt -fha 'asriaa 

was fotendod for Hiambution aminig Indiim duaft :m 

boBoor of the Oonfodendkin. Conaui^y with 4 he mtoig 
frdiion of MtU eavtiigs.:thiB medal was not oibm, imt dim- 
plated ; ana u we tbkik this aeoBomy mfehor maaOj wo ^muait 
coDsede omaalves with the teflaotton ihat the ohiafii wokU 
uniMe to aw^y thataashaowith dviilkfry adadgimr^lMk^ 

TAtion aradidB. The eiwimiataaoaa wfakh kd do Mm koaa fif mis 
ofthemadih of thiaa eria smo matokwadhyMm vHri^w^fc^ 4 m^^ 
<4 oatnsal iwligM^ ""lit k Jmid;*' uodkodhat 

frofii a knd with whkii we^wevo po—rtham ahaoid^^^par- 
mitfediomaich aodi »hoifiaa 

country in 1866.” Ufiliaedid,«or at kaat. aanannlnad, riba dfarimi 
Brothwbood^iymve paradltad^ 
vading fm^acfom 

shed tli^^d^af ^^^fiswafdhato wkoXidfiOBa^^ 

" Withaimrinrinkditwiiani 


shed thambddaf^^^fiswafdiwtowiaNudfiOBnr^^ 



iflhi'HbMiiMl’ 

ifr tliiii T (l i ffw linti tlt i fer^ McnUMfe; im' aiMMtia 

lA t - tt ii ' w t t i BMH tt W iwttMia ihMreiOMr 

«h»Bww»W w »<B M )<<ir«t>>ag^ BM ti* OwittEM 

lnH f lt i ■! ■ li iM iili H 111 tiRKt t» a« fc B a ei wd 

tin> <by.iMgr%aw«Mi «gw>»'pwpi»iwjtt lil«wtiii»‘Mgid 

liiilBfj^' 


ofiKAf nmoirrALrnr. 

A IT mitoyritfy rniMMibg , OoaapfBjt ^ whieh, hirntmt, 
aeim luMfd. ume, bM cmiioufteiqMMiUeB^fcw 

rTW”C linaitiBM B]m{|i^j«ct#d4k^««rit»of woriniiii wbkk 

W6|miUBa|.i^nod«^ oaiioiiMaf tb» |mtpeetiiM<4i£ thli 

flCliigMWiiMrilMftiiio^ Qnt u pp »t nr1 p V» adaf Oi cd to tb# co*hw> 
tiy hit life end 

ooaOtnr ntgidim fimi wku^ to isagnm 

poctnm oa ttneUV lattnaiag juliMnbm m twiwwi th«fe th* 
eogimri^ and antoimi tho imnk wiil bt eatMated hy tbo 
Tho aLitehtt maiy eostaia ttaoi oaa tkouaand im 
huadptd . woidt and . upw«rd% tad wiU be writUa bgp”— hcunt 
follow eevtnm naimt wltkk we farbeev; ta publith^*^ uul otbee 
emiaanfr auibona" The wntor of the einsuler then goet.on to 
poiai out the , edveatagat of eaeoeieg e aiohe in tbit mett 
aeconunojating; tewpja of fiuaa TheMtmntiigoa of taeh pabUoe* 
tkm est that, van . oUaia a povtxait almott at vtltteble eaea oil- 
pidntiag.’* Meceover ** the work cea^ be mede of greet uee at a 
nini^^xeoordrto liehend^ down far many geiimtioiiak’* “ In-teme 
catee tuch pubUeatioe my peovoof adyant;^l[e toone^ n ee c i W ^ y , 
or p M i c tillyr — the itelica ace in the onfpnel* it it 
left to the imagination to eu^pgett howa portrait aad a J^ogiaphieal 
tkidahawtobeofadfaataf 9 tmthetevanou 8 wayti andisthtiedaya 
of uaivertel adaertiam thara it peihima ohaneo of aitiiig money or 
even of-Mtting into Aurliament on the tiren^h of a tettimooiat dP 
thie hia£ It it added that ** the negatiTo oc yonetelf end cowtlry 
seat thoald not he aUninienited, and should be about the liee of 
on ordiaevjr steel engtaaing^ or oabinot sue/' The nersen to 
whom the cirtuUm is addiatsod is also requested to Mnd' fall 
detcsription of his ceaati^ teat^ describing the style of aichitooturt^ 
the ffrocmdty objeeti of hiskmieel interesV* &n. It waptm fnm 
anowes protpe^ua that one volume of the new pehlaoatiQn will 
contain sveteaes of Eiiuiient Broken/* end we snppoae tlud^ otfaer 
Tolumes win ba eimilailp devoted to the illustration of ennnent 
men in other lines of .baemm Tbs eincular to the eminent broker 
is to tbi tame effect aa that to the country goDtltman^ He it ra*' 
minded that^ if be doea not eaie about thegood' opinion of posterity, 
he nuwet leeet do himeelf a good tom iiuanciaUy^ pioiii^nelly^ 
or pobtioeUy^*’ by getting .binwelf Qommemoated anioag the dma* 
tingniahed peieoiieof tbetge) and he b requested to send a fnll 
detociption of hie country teah Broker it rather a large word in 
the 0%, and inrindet a great variety of very diffsieiit aeocationt ^ 
but hem it it probaUy coniixied to memfatta of the Btook 

Szehange* 

IVo kam not liad. aa offottnaitjr of maha; sny of .tbo: pao- 
spoptaata ivUak harabaeB «a>eala 1a 4 aaa oag nmiMBt KMprbaiMn, 
sugarttMkaia^ literidns. i n a nai a ct niaat, drjiialiiefa^ afiMlaaalat alop> 
daateMk and otiwr eo B Ma o reial daaMa to.iriaorai ym mippaw aa 
appaalMaalaobaanawd*} but .iia doo^ Aay aaa all fitanad on 
'ibo aaiBn madaL The nnaeal kUn of the ^ 

aaei^ in to favn n nom of man lafan aMy ot, who‘ ahoona to 
pa]F> tut hdag flri la d» eounaBt- ha va a i aa a i tndaa and- pfo* 
nanana. It ipovld annv that no coniitiana an MdJdoam 
la ngandtoirhad con atitti tn omi aaaca y aad thfataaybadjr'aAo ia 
^nillhK to aaad Ida ptaotomh and n-ahatohof hii liftt to the 
pa h i in i at r C ^p an yy togathar, tm Mppaan^nMi a aainadjtioii, 
.wULai anae ha a ao ^ iad an anan i ait • fa' any^ anof lift* In^dBaaM 
to ada rt. Nathlm fadaady ia aaid:in'tha naB w a u l ia B n h ao t • 
aohaailldioQ,} hnlif ■af/hnaanEaad thntaahanthnoMfaiof 0 ob> 
paaf : nd tha gnatlanaii /who -wiak ta ha nt baftm tha mati aa 
eouaaal niaa. tn pafai n fa^ MnaMinp nill. paohalfy ha aaM. 
aboad tha tanaa on nhfcft* tfa. fannai adll ha ew O h md ; TVh. 
hany .af ein a wy no auarn adilmanafap how far tha ‘^andaonl 

pa, rf i 

SSa^'awnwhnb.fan famdnft nToan ip a id i un. On faa tffaw< 
liMiiLhia w wai » faihMfaBlnwy^^ p a ift n a i a — a uU vw^yfapd', 
far^MThaf wafa nUahcfa»faba4aM wmtbiMwdih 
wiahfai hw inw i nrtaMari.w MaiMfafa j a ^^ of ttnia own tona 
and that' Mahnnf - anfa j t i M W^gydy- to 'ha^p-an' oawai#^ 


aatf''' j<Mk Jt' mut' wftivrlfai' Ui wSp ‘m W: ilPr M 

iiTii 

level of hbi dbm; le^ my'Br .oT uMjb rw 

flrat^ but St lAmt he it on nmdil «k Mhwtk m m b prtwm f 'tiMK: 
otbm. It duet net reimm^ 

nstum to umdemtend tl& mtidiro tfu f <we th m > ofie jm i ii^ 

exlffbAt smenh >V%m 

other temptsticm to tibir vtmitr^ hew 

In the Roynl Atudeiny in ]ffey W lib' tite mettle et 

A prtttmibqndnti^r who becomet e m ml ir^ o f Ihb Aeedittfy^hifm 

fortnne mede in edvance; fbr. though. hfr iMy fb e yeiT^ 

pmirtar, s stick et dmwing, Hbd to coP^, atifftSoMwUkof undhK 

stendhtt either anatomy or o x m c wkm » he hm tlie'ri^ tOMmed'^iet^ 

many pietuTes into the Kxhlbition every year, wikiehiib AMWw 

has no option of Tefttsingy and wMoh' must btt htmg iw d goow^ 

place, whatever their artiatie atiodty. Itlsnot. so 

tndt aa an advertitansrart: tSht it wanted, and anXf Jt\ cm milStttttatr^ 


intigniftoaiit not to be known to all tfab woridin tho thog^wMbwa of/ 
London. No mooer dost a natne app^ twn dayt Tunniagiil tilde 
TVsms than a ctttfs to nniileh tmnt. up in Ihigentr BtnMut:^ Tiiio 
siiflbted ibr hit popularity in thit way, ns it Ibd ttt blt idbotitek 
tioo at a ^nvict] mit tbeim are parbapf many mueont to whom* It 
is an agxeeulde or profitable sdvertismsnt Not long fbtm 
wan some tslit of a jmat hhitorkml p^ttmr of this Ocuift of vthoenii 
Bdinch daring the Ttchbome trial; iii which everybody In any, way 
connected vrith it was to be commemorated t and pcrhMf tim 
cauTas It now behtg covered. Thbnett tlting wiUlih to ffndfpfKlp}# 
paying handtomely to get tbomtslvm put in efflgy into a wiot-woik 
show. It mint he admitted tlmt the pubUe^n.of wbbtili w 
have been npealdng ia a very ohtsp and tixnplo way of gpittihg 
onetelf haaded down to poitarity: blit tbbrt is perhaps some 
danger that poaterity may not be dnpeied' to take any notitr of 
what it htndim down to It, and ia that caao thp oqeot of the In^ 
vc^sfmentwmild of courte be defbatod. It It no ute gviStt to tUb k 
expense of having one’s picture token in fins style, wkn a mitring 
biography attached, fbr the benefit of people who will not- look 4«t 
it. On the whole, it is probable that a certiftoate of emnatiice of 


it. Oh the whole, it is probable that a certiftoate of emnatiice of 
this kind is more likely to have on efibct, if it has any olflifct at ell, 
on ono*s contemiMiramt than on oneb deacenddnta Tbsie ievs 
tendency to Tceeivo anything which appears in \jyini with, supsifu^ 
RiitiouB deference; and there is no rtsson to doubt thal a uitth . 
might, by iuosatant advertising, persiuuie people to think hfm 
eminent, just as other men, by the fiame iiteuns, pitipsgitts the de* 
liiaion that their beer or cocos, or whatever they soH, it the. very 
best under the sun. At the present moment tiib mem petition 
of names in huge letters on tbs wnUii isJn a great di^oe 
termining the issue' of the elections. If •Tonet li.it more mHa and 
‘liuqmr bUhl, and mom scartling hitters than Itobinscm, J6aM la 
very likely to in ; and the ibte of tho oountiy will depend oa*. 

the rosultof t ‘ 


very likely tOjpot in; and the ibte of the oountiy will depend oa*. 
tho rosult of thia typographical rival]U% 

The iDoet amiitiug part of thit publication, if ever it pubUshodt 
will probably be the piotures and dseoriptiout of the coutitty., 
seats of tha eminent pertons who are to bs' handed dawn for tho 
admiration exf gmioratioirt yot unborn. It will be bierettliy to* 
compare or oontrast the man and hit dwelHtig-^pUoe. CJaVdi 
bearing, instead, of a xiumo and addrose;, a picture of' a bnuts^ 
were one of tbs freaks of filshliiti in Paris during the Sbeofid^ 
Empire. It wat Unit suggettsd that it wes of more importimce to 
know what sort of a hnuao a lady or gentleman li ved in, thto the* 
name inider which he or she cbof»o to be known; and. coDsidering, 
the very peoo^ composition of Frimch tociciy at the tbiMi, ,tne 
notion wot probably justified. A houto it not a had indication of 
ia nmn*8 taaien and circumatoncet. One can conjeotare firom itt niaa 
and appointments in what style the occupier lives, and whktbar Vt 
baa room for many friends and ihs msans of entertaining them 
handsomely. Of courte it it very far from being an infallihTn 
guido, inasmueh at a man may borrow a bouse, or luay owu one 
without being able to keep it up properly j still it is not so ortsv to 
show a decent house as a good coat on one's ba4sk* It will bn 
amusing to obCerve in the forthcoming collsctloB how Ikr thh 
country teats corrotpond to the eminfinca of the peisons who oao 
supposed to inhabit them. A lusn’s portrait, a picture of his 
house, and hb Wogjuphy, composed Iw hiinsidf and re-wrfttsn tfy 
eminent authors,”* in the richest style of ornamuntal Engiishy .Ufa 
matoriab fbr forming a very fiiir idea of hb character, Tlie porimt b 
a check on the bio^pbv, and the bouse muy expUiti the pprtiaii. 
A work which b to contam a detailed account of oU lbs eminent 


,/llle whob ktogdom. The only diffl 
jottt on sucha scale that tha ganstal 
<ittd:thssuba(ttiiNmiwffl pronabfyfi 





d resolt wOlbe rather cottMthigi 
fi nd that, in seoldiig omiiunice^ 


r have only mixed themstives up mow 
k iba neat of nrtdbtingabhed aad undsstiti^b* 

iJNilisaHa 15mifafugi3ttSBdnsl,il^^ 
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" Aigfand^i ooaung ^ ^ 

Some wkked mitk hoe Simmmiihite 



THE FBOnPtt BlNBw 

A midst «S the luguMoiii Tetietnetlone of oar time oae 
eheerlhl end eoiinetiiig voioo ie beioff lifted ujp* A Mr. 

Edward Hin^enthor of certain inaajr jpamjduete each ee 
Coming Olorw, TA0 AngMSaxcn JMdU, Flashm of Lights Ste,, 
hae diiBOoyered that the English nati^ cannot poaeihly come to 
any jpermanent ham, because it is not realty English, but 
lamfite. Yeers of careful ''study'’ of the Old Testament have 
brought him to the concloslon that nearly every book of it, 
from Genesis to Malachi, is mainly occupied with the prophetic 
History of England. TbCgnutlm of The Curnntg Man has 
already discovered that the Initials of Ireland, England. Wales, 
and S^tland indicate that the inhabitants of these aingaoiua are 
in some mystical sense " Jews.” Mr. Hine, however, strenuously 
Asserts that we English or British are not Jews, but Israelites ; 
if we were Jews, there would he no hope for us until the dis- 
covery and identification of the lost Ten Tribes. The Jews are 
now being punished for their cnxoifixion of the Saviour. Wo 
liuraelites or Englishmen bad no put in that crime) our fore- 
Athors, the Ephraimites, were earned away captive into Media and 
AssyriiL " the very place to which Mr. Snaron Turner traces the 
Anglo-Saxons they turned up again as Englishmen in the North 
of Oennany. I%ey came over to Britain under the banner of the 
White Horse " hirnded.” as the prophet Hosea says. They lived 
tar centuries in the delusion toat they wore Englishmen, and 
not one of them had a suspicion that he was on Epbraimite 
until the Prophet Hino arose and wrote pamphlets. In suite 
of this hlindea self-ignoronco, however, they wore compelled to 
bear witness to their true origin by their substitution of the 
Lion and the Unicom for the White Horse. It seems that 
our High Churchmen have gone near to an act of apostacy in 
turning this sacred emblem out of our English churches. The 
prophet Micoh says, " The remnant of Jacob fthat is, the English 
people) shall he among the Gentiles os a Lion,’* and in the Bo^ of 
Numbers the other hiJf of our proper flag hod already been indi- 
cated by the words, "He (that Is, Israel or England) hath, as it 
were, tne strength of a Unicom.*'^ Asa small number of clergy- 
men, who have not unnaturally selected the John FuU newspaper 
as a medium of their communications, have accepted Mr. Hine ns 
the lost of the nrophots of Israel, wo may perhaps expect to see a 
restoration of tne sacred symbol in some of our churches.' We 
hardly like to suggest that the Lion happens to he the symbol 
of the tribe of Judah, to which Mr. lime so constantly uillrms 
we do not belong, lest we should spoil this happy thought. 

Mr.Hinehas been pouring out his ridiculous pamphlets for some | captivity” in Britain in the summer. Some physiological pre- 
timo. We have now received the fifth of them, of which nine 1 paration will bo necessary in order to prevent us, when we are 
thousand have been sold. The first, we hoar, has gained a cir- j once settled in the land of Israel, from lusting after the pleasant 
culation of ninety thousand. A considerable auantity of these, j coolness of the land of Britain, as our English forefathers in the 
as one would expocL have been shipped to tne United States ; Desert lusted after the good things of the laud of Egjpt. 
and to Canada. At wston a conference of ministers was gathered j In the zuaiority of Mr. liine's Twenty-seven Glories, crowded as 
together to discuss the Hine theory. Mutual Associations and ; they are with absurdities, there is one point of refreshment. Our 
Literary Olul^ have nuido it the subject of their young eloquence. | Prophet is what Archdeacon Hare calls an idoloolast, and most of 
It is this fiiot perhaps which has now led Mr. Hine to use the word ; the idols which he breaks are idols which we can veiy well spare. 

i In " Glory the Third ” he breaks the Evangelical Alliance to pieces ; 

• in " Glory the Fourtli ” ho casts away with scorn the literatuiie of 
Apologies and Vindications known as clergyman's science and 


the other branches may chdm a skasa in Mr.Hbm* 
has sBcouiagad the befie^ihat Dmniittit may he the mack of Urn 
Danes, Danites, or trihem Dan I bntimiinawpiepaxix)^ 

"a monthly magazine^ under the egfr&mfa title 01 le/e from ike 
Dead!* in which he will denions^ate frdiii the JUble "the inaaBwa 
benefits which moat he derived hj aU out British eohnrias and y 
possessions, tether with the nation of A»er i^a, by the idmitifi^ 
cation of the British nation with le^l and in . an early auniite 

of this magazine he[MrcqK>s6etofhrnirit"twinij'*aevenfessoi^ 
the Teutomc Oontiuental nations cannot form parts of lameL"^ 

The " Twenty-seven Glories ” which are awaituig our pafion, 
and which in some degree await every parsois nr thtiy which a 
pcnny-a^liner has ever called Anglo-Saxon, are at present kept hack 
by a very little hindrance. Our identity with &a TenSmbsa of 
Israel is proved ; but we shall not derive the hleseing of iden^ 
tity, and the whole world will he kept in consequent misery, until 
we accept it " nationally ” asaiact. Every person ifiTAnglcHman 
flesh and blood, from the Queen on her throne to the hwgar in the 
streets or the criminal on the treadmill, must bedieve tSat we are 
not l!luglisbmeD and Englishwomen, but Luraelitee. Ihe moment 
wo one and all declare Mr. Hina to he the Ihophet, " Gloiy the 
First ” will begin ; it will consist in an " outpourilm of the 
spirit.” This outpouring will take place " in the lam of our 
captivity, which are tlia British Isles and our colonies,” not in 
our own land in the If^t, for which we shall then set off in company 
with our brothers the Jews. This outpouring will show that we, 
and *^not the French or the Russians, are competent” to claim 
Palestino as ours. In the light of our first " Ooming Glory,” Mr* 
Cook's winter tourists in the Holy Land begin to assume a very 
sacred osjioct. They are the first swallows of that great co-immf- 
gration of Britishers and Jews of which Hine and not Cook is to 
be the Joshua. No Irish need apply ; there is no doubt at all, 
says our Prophet, that "the Irish are Canaanites. ” They 
have been once turned out of the Holy Land ; it would he posiiivo 
wickedness to take them in again. They trouble ua now 
because the l^eutateuch says they shall he " thorns in our sides.” 
Perhaps the Yankee contingent of the children of Israel will 
present North America to the Irish before leaving for. their own 
countr}'. Mr. Hine omits one "Glory” which strikes us as 
nccessaxy. We will call it "the GJoiy of Acclimatization.” 
At piusont the Anglo-Saxon children of Israel who go to " their 
own laud ” in Asia in the winter come hack to the " land of their 


' Aitglo-Saxon lutercnongeahly with the words English and British 
The Americans naturally do not want to ho kept out of their share 
of " England's coming glories.” Do they not also speak that English, 

or Israelite, or Anglo-Stxon language, which the prophet Isaiah de- platform logic ; " Glory the Eighth ” will consist in the " Disuse 
scribes as " another tongue”? " IleDrew.” says Mr. Hino, " is the . of Prcachiug”; "the institution of preachiug,” says Mr. Hine, 
languid of the Jews, hut lias long since been discarded by Israel, j " taken in one sense, is most undoubtedly a cidamity.” Taken in 
There » hut little differenoo hetweeu the Hebrew and the Irish. Wo ' another sense, perhaps, than Mr. liine's, wo think so too; and we 
must not waste our time by acquiring the dialects of the Gentiles, ; are glad to learn that he has ninety thousand readers who do not 
but rather ^oy should ocquiro ours. It is essential, in order that ^ think that going to hoar sermons will he the chief occupation of 
Israri's seed may ho the means of blessing to all the earth, that | humankind during the hliUennium. We can echo out) Prophet's 
her language should become predominant ; and the fact that ours, j pious outcry, " Inhat is so, all tliat I can say is, Save me from the 
and our language alcme, is nocoming universal, is another proof j AliUenuium ! ” Mr. Hine's predecessors, ICzekiel imd Joremish, 
..... »» M. 4iiinira fViftf viafivA nitiial.'.n- ' both assuTO US that thoro will be no seitnons delivered to the 

T J. : 'mr’ii •* 


that WO are Itfael.” Mr. Hine thinks that native mission- 
arfea will do little toward the evangelization of the world, because 
those who train them do not recognize that their hngaages are 
unholy, and Eimlii^ or modem Israelite alone holy. Wo oiight 
to teim them me holy language of Israel or England. A general 
burning of Hebrew Inhlos, Greek Testaments, and Vulgates would 
perhaps greatly delight Mr. Hine ; and tliu Bible Society ought 
of course to prohibit any frirthor trAUslations of Hofy W rit 
into O^tile languages. 

A prophet of Mr. Hine's type is helpless without a mrstical 
number. "Six hundred and sixty-six” has been worked to 
death. Mr. Hine has no interpretation of it ; indeed ho seems to 
have a land of shyness of the New Testament ; he scaxoqly ever 
quotes it ; and perhaps he shows himself to ho a truer Ism^te by 
his evident preference for the Old Testament. Besides, Lotu 
Macaulay once found the mystical number of the Apowyiise 
to he exactly fulfilled in the British House of Oommons — 058 
memhm, three clerks, one seigeant-at-anns, one deputy-ser- 
geant, one librarian, two doorke6pers=666. sir. HiDS/ on the 
conticury, sees in the memhere of the British Xjegidatmqe the 
hiatorim continualion of the elders of Israel and the princes of 
the congregation. The rival prophet who has lately discovered ns 
to he Jews takes the number " five ” to be the key to all mystery 
and prophecy *, the universe is " a Pentad,” there are five acts in a 
dzamat five senses, and so forth. Sir. Hine has adopted the Bum- 
bar " Twenty-seven,” althoi^h we fail to see the leaaon of Ids choice, 
eaitis only once mentioned inthe Bible. There Cm exaotlly^ twenty- 
eCf^ Identifioatioiia of the English nation with the liOat Hdews of 
JaakiJ^ There are exactly " twenty^ven reasdna why It wae 
j^p^mOOifitflsrael to have ever been xestoied befbre t&e date,” 
Ibal Uk ike date of Mr. Hine's appearance aa a pampUetaer. 


Israelites or English during the Millennium. " Glory the Tenth ” 
will liberate us from the Liberation Society; not because thm will 
he no more Parliaments — for it appears that we shall talm the whole 
British Oonstitution with us into Palestine, our brothers, ^ 
Jews, having already given their sanction to it by becom- 
ing members of Parliament and I’rivy Oouncillors^bat Mr. 
Hme will he substituted for Mr. Miall. "Disestablishment 
by the Liberation Society would ho a national scandal, but dis- 
establishment through the Identity would become a national ^ry.” 
Mr. nine's method will thoroughly satisfy the Dissenters vnthout 
displeasing the hcnoticed cloigy. " The disunion of the Ohurch 
from the Dtate will not abstract or divert one fiurthing fnm its 
legitimate application. Church property now is as nothing to 
what it will shortly become.” 'Aough sermons will cease, 
churches will he multiplied) and the "Eleventh Glory” will 
consist in " the erection of immense houses of prayer.” " Qhay 
the Twelfth ” will, we are glad to learn, destroy tne Peace Sodeiy, 
hut the " Ibirteenth ” will be the most satis&otory at the whole 
series. There is not one oamal-nunded and unheliering ratepayer 
in England who will not gladly wetoome " The Glory of Smnag 
MilUona a Year.” Mr. Bane provee in his Flmhee of Idfkb that, 
if we would only believe we were Israelites and . not Engliabnirffi, 
" we ahould sate some himdieds of ndllsoDs in the ao^ieiiditiiie 
of the countiT.” The "prod” is "omy ainmle ; it roneiweibihe 
quotation of the promise, " gjvedyemhilfrhepe «n hunAptdrind 
an hundred d you riiaU put tan thouaisd to fiw AnrpMou 
who can do 1 com will emfinmtkia lot 
or Isra^ doeanotneedec^laigeaidcoi^ a 
GkntUe nation. When' TRuiwds tua tboniinAmeOikMlud^ 
oBfy BMd «mi « ^ua^irwi 0«d Aa|»«vim!pl^ 
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Qlirr rf" Svtdng up the £ttiiffD,**usd*^1nMGi^ 
' ^jlli* .]likani MeeMkm.* TI& Brtti^TlCoM hM fciuid u 
Amu to Up Uia in tlio tMtuMiit of tibo eomiiig *^1tna 
Otto lir. Olorer, H seexnsi has prorvad that rao 


^ faugiouitdi Viol^ia^ tho root of Jeese, may ataadi the aur- 
toMdioda hsfu only to be ooUeeted tcmther.’* Here ia a damper 
to iB tlia hopea of our Hnuliah Repubucana. The identity of the 
HaiMiitai aueeeaaion with the fiiinUy of David ia drawn out at 
toogdl (and Iti the mrooeaa we are treated to a niunber of odd oon« 
du Mona about the Coronation Stone) in the AiwUnSn^von Riddle^ 
t|w Prouhet's lateat work. “ What waa the IMnee of Walea,” it 
is aah a d in thb pamphlet, ** that we should pray so cameatly 
Ibr him on that wonaeiful Sunday P There are plenty of aons 
and baothera to take hia place.’* It ia hinted that the 
Frinoeh health was restored in order that he miffht become the 
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^ GHott of the Return Prooeaaion” of the Ando-aaxon laiaelitea and 
the Jews. May bo not be,” aaked a believing correspondent of 
tile JUn SuOf the Lord> Anointed, who ia to mther together his i 
p aople. and make them a Ueasing to all the nations upon earth P ” 
Altnoogh our Ptephet has not considerod all the dilBculties of 
the tetoRii there ia one difficulty which has occupied much of his 
ihoii^[lit Eager coireapondenta wish to know whether there ia 
anfioient room and sustenance in Palestine for all the Anglo* 
'Saxons and all the Jews at present on the earth. The rich Jews 
at Sdonica told Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby some yearn ago 
that they devoutiy hoped the great return would not come 
in their day, as it would disarrange all their speculations. Our 
* Anglo-lsiaelite prophet is of course far above sudb sordid cal- 
culations ; but the suggested difficulty of finding house-room for 
US all in our own Imid has sent bun again to the reading of 
hia Ooocordance. ^ In the prophet Jeremiah he has discovered the 
following re^aasuring provision — 1 ^11 take you one of a city, and 
two of a fhmily, and I will bring you into Zion.” There will be 
an election of representative Israelites in eveiy Anglo-Saxon 
pUah : the majority of us, after all, will have to stay in Britain, 
since, ** on account of the vaatness of our numbers, and the 
cirottiuaoribed limits of the land, it will become requisite for Israel 
to return r^rMatatively.” The eve of the return will bo a great 
time for Bntiah hotelkeepers: for “all the Jews (according to 
Jeremiah iii. l8) must bo coliocted in Britain, beonuso we go 
ftem here together. The House of Judali shall walk with tne 
House of Imol, and they shall come together out of the land 
of the North to the land which I have given for an inheritance 
unto your fhthera.” If the French were a Bible-reading people 
we should commend ^fr. lline's theories to the supporters of 
the claims of H^ry V. They may be oa easily a^pted to 
France as to Britain. J'hev need only one assumption — that 
tbe prophets of the Old Testament never meant what they 
said ; ifxor the “ Md of David ” we mav read “ Queen Victoria,” 
we may quite as justly read “ Count of Chambord ” •, if we may 
aubatitute “Britain ” for “ island ” throughout the Old Testament, 
we may as well aubatitute “ Corsica ” or “ Austmlia.” Mr. Mine’s 
theory la not quite ao new m he thinks it. It waa anticipated in 
Ahyaainia by a stray British sailor, whose knowledge of draw- 
ing was on a level with bis knowledge of histoiy. Our Jack tar 
waa employed to paint a picture in one of the Abyssinian 
ehureh^, and the subject given to him waa the passage of the 
laneli'M through the Red Sea. Realizing the feet that Israel 
held the vSetonoua side and F^pt the losing aide, he thought 
ha could beat express it by painting the children of Israel in 
the costum <n the British grenadiers. According to Mr. Hine, he 
MreamiM a feet instead of a symbol. For is it not as true that 
wiM Iw tlm Anglo-Saxon army out of Egypt as that the children 
of lamel, uni^ ^th Oentife Pruasiaiui, conquered the French 

^ Wato^r Mr. Hine has pnbUahed another pamphlet entitled 
Ojf&rd Wr€ng^ m which he shows that “ Israelite names ai« 
mong ^lishmw/ and demolishes Canon Rawlinaon, 
the Bntish .Ajsociaton, and Dr. Talbot^ but we hate not had the 
ndvontage of seeing it. 
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mtiud he wan writing a immNe 
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beeoina mava ettmaMflh^ mtriari^.** Xhia Smtm Mh* 
to hiva tot an air of aDtemtey to to <toani«dn| liir tot to 
hava invMad it witii prinfri Hm to MriB^ta 

appear to have bean ato to thosa prodtod by to 
bus not dapmsiiig Intumioa 6f tisrii eh avantUfe an toto fcrth 
the prmiae <tf a aptodld'inom. ha lihi optoan. H la true, 
tite day of to LttsatUn Wends aa a tovoto to 

over, their iMiuM as to apealM of a toaoto tosm to wau nigh 
run. Butnoaooner do they alto out of i^t ea mm tito toy 


to day of to Lttsatoi Wends aa a tovoto to iU to 

over, their iMiuM as to apealM of a toaoto tosm to wau nigh 


ward to to approaching day when it wlU he their glorioua 
privilege to claim to poaseation of to wtdoljMolilng ritar of 
German apeeoh. ^ ^ 

Such are to opinions entertained by Hair Andiaa with respeet 
to the past and future of the Luaatian Wends, and axpraMed 
neither unkindly nor over^triumphaatiy. They will not bo 
acceptable to the Panalaviata, who may even be dupoaed to oon^ 
teat their accuracy ; but, in spite of tot. toy aeesn to ba aufilci- 
ently well founded. The small Slavonic Island which to Wenda 
occupy has gradually been yielding for centuries to to enoroaen- 
ments of to awellmg German tide. In olden days tor attacks 
made upon it were fierce and hostile, but now, wa are told, all is 
changea. The process of “ Germanizing ” still continues, but it ia 
of a meudly and soothing nature. As a babe sinks hito aiumber 
on the boeom of its nurse, ao will this ofihpring of an alien race 
pass into forgetfulness of its origin on to oapaclotia bmst of its 
mighty fostermother Germany. It is almost to be wondcrad at 
that the Wendish tongue has held its ovm so long in a land which 
cannot boast, as Bohemia can. of an envireming rampart of moun* 
tains. Further north it ifiis all but silonoed long a^. Hie penalty 


of death, incurred in many places by its use, must have been sadly 
against it, and even the minor punishments by which iti uttoers 
were corrected in moro humane districts were probably of a dis- 
couraging nature. On the island of Riigcn, once a strouAold of 
Slavonic neathenisin, tbe last woman who spoke “ Wendish ” is said 
to have died in the year 140^ She was known aa Frau QiUtin, a 
name worthy to be recorded along with that of Dolly Pentreath, 
the last Oomish-speaking native 01 Oornwall. 

Although Herr Andreo looks forward with great oamplaceney 
to the rapid extinction of the Wendish language as a spoken tengue, 
yet he is much interested In it as a subject for philolorieal research, 
and he gives a numhtr of curious details about itshisteiioid ex- 
istence. While in search of information respecting its preaont 
speakers and the relics of their forefathers whioh lie soattered 
about the land in the shape of caims, stone circles, and the like, 
hotravenKMl the country in different directions, and the present 
vohuno is to fruit of the notes which he jotted down durag his 
wanderings. Beginning with Bautzen, ho rives a plossant sketch 
of that town, in which an enthusiastic Czekh friend had told him 
ho would foel “ the genuine Old- 81 avo breath.” But he found, he 
says, a thoroughly German town, curioiiM in many respects, but not 
Slavonic. One of its most cbaractoristic features seems to be the 
interior of to Munchskirche, a fine old church, fonuerly hllongi ng 
to B Franciscan monastery, which whs burnt in 1598 slid never 
restored. Inside its walls has sprung up a labyriiith of tiny huts, 
tlie tenants of which consider them insured against all perils from 


hrtMsebiff and valuable book teHa ua that 
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at midnight, a mighty treasure is supposed to become visible to 
mortal oyes. All men who happen to be present can see the tall 
silver crucifix, surrounded by gold and silver sacred vessels, of 
which it consists, but only he who is free from sin can lay his 
hand upon it and live. Siiiless people not being more common at 
Bautzen than elsewhere, the treasure has not yet been realized. 
Its lost anpearance coincided with the outbreak of the Seven 
Yean* War*, its last but one with to death of Augustus the 
Strong. Not unworthy of note among Bautzen curiosities is the 
Buttm FUidchc^ a sandstono disc, weighing some thirty pounds, on 
which are represented two scolding wives. To tnis stono is 
attached an iron yoke, by moons of which it was in former days 
bung round the necks of shrews and vixens. It was last used on 
December 13, 1678, when a woman who had struck a neighbour 
was obliged to carry it three times round the Guildhall. Another 
curiosity, also in sandstone, is the statue of a Jtonian knight, 
ihorougnly in the Rezuussanco style, and possibly two centuries 
old, which is fondly regarded by tne Hautzenors as a priceless 
relic of immense antiquity. Aocorditw to thorn it ropresents an 
ancient Wendish prince who trie<l to Imp on horseback oVer to 
fountain in the market-place. But the result was that ha fell 
into the fountain and was drowned in its waters. From 
this fell into tbe JMiche ho received the unj^iosl, though 
tx^lar, name which he bears of Dutschmann. mtile speaking of 
this “ mythical ” Wendish prinee, we may as well mentian to good 
service Herr Andree has done in e»lomng a fable which has to 
firequentty been quoted as a feet The sU^ ran that to Wends, 
although outwardly h^ to their Germao masters, seemtly pro- 


nmtttte tat. bm twem tborougUy bivi).tigiit.d hjr Pviua 
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JmoMItfxtte UaSiM Put 
iik j w t' iww f oae «lt*«aa mm WandUtk nMt iMBUf y Ma 'Pwwr ; 
fcfe m/n-ia£m» Jim tvdtmi kfMtt hm l tqi Mfedlln Igr^ 
itecHagM-Mcwdtlie wwJt <f PMtor JutMik imwHiptf M. 

lm> SkatMB Bmt lAtiteo ladM Jik Msdm fbv « jlMMot i 
i r a—i M movf the 'WiDdiab eiUMM «f 17 |far Imh^ \ 
PMrtig t hwi^ tbe uilmrVof 'Beidm, M prtM oat Hie twwoMd 

Umt « Penteen, m lanm tell, ilnd to Udo th^ mSwUm 
'O kaMdwroy Midday non the iMd^dtef mbm oUigadtolMve 
tlwm Mdnd, oad tlwM the tnaenne mtmJb to the pNMDt ian. 
In the jwer f6i8, on St. 'Unolah Dm, om Ibiran Bacheentefed 
Sie«M« 1 i]rduuu)e, aadnoeliBdelMMielMdiNiideor. Suddenly 
time MOM d eoundM of JUling woteM, ond open Sew the loela 
with *■ dMf. But tbe &iiit 4 ttwttd uMtor, hurtaod of prolltine 
h^ thehanyobMUM, fledftom the oeve, wfaith eloMd tij^ht behind 
him, endoM never afinin opened. Herr Andrea then lemblM from 
one hea^ to MiotWf tBOttMag tfaiit tlM onu^aas of tiiese 
T&Uagao la oharaeteriitic of Weadiidka»<mpOMNi to Gcaman oeca- 
patm Ike Tilla^ra aaem to bo a kindly and a tdono raaop wko i 
.gNot >lho wajteer'witkaooidial‘^(^ tbee!" and who 

apoakof^Gk>naxam.'*or '^God*ahaiFfeat|*’the boggara aaking for. 
oiinoml of " God’a moad.^ Okoealtthieoa and go^ humour are ' 
iboir eharaoteriaticaalaOpaaya Bon Andne, who daolaieathat it k 
at real phaoiNo towateh tbe aimglo and kmoeeiitgaie^ of old and 
yoimgallba^orkathar at ikkNtiiney orotamaniagep a chriatening, or 
AdaeuMr Emtbeif aongiarelight-haartedp though the lyric poetry 
^their Mbronio brotlm in other laada ia for the moat iw- I 
band ovitba nuiriiad maibaiciltofy, la accordance with thia com- 
pantira ftaadom from grief mif^t aeem to be thesr aingular habit 
•m anotnaiag in white.; but they ahare it with the inbabitanta of 
aoma athar diatfioti now or formerly Slavonicp auch aa the Voigt- 
land and aaiaaml parta of Hanover and Bohemia. The^ atill adh^ 
to aonie aoBteiit to one of their old institutions, gathering togatber 
aa of yoae in the communal asaemUy ; but the use of the mmoua 
Mtuhf or mother kind of suimnoninff staff, by which such 
aaaemUica were in former days convened, seems to have become 
ohsolata. Ori the memoxy, however, of tma ^Hhoeoughly Slavonic 
inatnnnaDt” Herr Audxee dwells fondly, and he gives a moat 
valaaibla aeaount both of it and of the various ^mbola of a 
Ska mtm which used to be peasad from hand to hand among the 
Slaves, aa ^waa the Fiery Groaa among the Scotch Highlanders, 
and sIwfotkeAiii/riih^ in Norway. Until recently, it appears, 
Ike WIlho, a wooden staff surmounted by an iron hwd, played a 
rinular part In Bohemia, and Herr Andree has given a drawing of 
one wUoh be was so fortunate aa to iind in the year 1859 in tbe 
haadet of Otiotaohin. Lo^ ago, however, the original metming 
of thaaa aymbola of authority was forgotten, and the staff which 
once xmaaanted the majesty of the law sank into the sign of a 
tax-gatnereria efliee, re^irded by the pec^o with no m'oro venera- 
tion than is evoked among oamrivea by the auctioneer's hammer. 

After a time Herr Andree passes mto Lower Lusatia, drawing 
a charming picture of its chief town, Kottbus, on a marliet day, 
when the country girk come in from all sides in their bright cock 
tumes, rendered gay by a truly Slavonic feeling for colour. In the 
year 1654 the authorities passed a severe sumptuary law for- 
bidding the Wendish peasantry to indulge in gaudy attire, hut it 
has long a^ fiilleu into abeyance. It must luive been a picturesque 
apectacm &at Uie marliet-pface of Vetsohau afforded on the gala 
days set apart for the mnd dances, oue of which is suid 
to have bm attemled ny a thousand girls in red dresses. 
Beyond Vatochou lies the Bpreewald, a region of meadows and 
marshes and slowly ffowing streams, where white and yellow roses 
and ether iloweis sproir in profusion, and above the waters dart 
tibousands of asure dragonflies, and where the place of tbe carriage 
or tiba cart is suralied by the flat-bottomed boat, in which the 
babe k taken to the christening^ and the bride is brought to her 
new home, and the dead are carried to their last resting-place. A 
vary attraetiTe picture it k which Herr Andree brinp l^fore our 
eyes of this paaoeAU region, inhabited by a quiet and simple people, 
who, bmpedTin the tranquillity of an almost auialiibious life, devote 
their attention to the catching of fish and culture of gliorkins — 
those daintieB introduced to the Westom world, as their name 
shows, by tbe Slaves — and trouble themselves but little about events 
which may he shaking the outer world to its foundations. The 
only that takes place among them is the foigetfulnoss of 

their andont tongue which alorriy steals upon them ; with a 
gentle Etmohlttfitti the pristine speech glides slumbrously into the 
German wave,* and in a little time will ho no more than a philo- 
logical momorr of the past. 

About tho Wendira language, its nature and its history, Herr 
Andree gives much exact aud valuable information. The number 
of Wenos in Prussia and Saxony together amounted, in tbe year 
1S7 1 , to about 1 28,000 souls. But at one time the race which they 
now feebly represent occupied a great extent of county, and formea 
a numerous population. Now die andent Wendkh oceupation U 
the land lain many districts to he traced only by the foma Of geo- 
gmhioal jmies. The tonn Wendkh, itahoold be noMoindii tnoa]^ 
a Owman dsaiguation applicable to ail Slavea : In thair own tongue 
the W ends speak of themselves as Serba. ima tbanlM thair Isad- 
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vkhed Ikesden in 16$^ llBriksd ReiiMl, the finite isff’PoriM 
lent him a number of Wendiah fwbliatrioniyiomlterw^ nhrite 
written in Wendiah and in Lnti% hi wiridi he Md nteiSlteri w ' 
the dose relntionahip between the Enssiana wad the Wen4%'tH^ 
of Peter as our Tssr,” and m foct eanncialad tkh cninsate nf Ifre 
Panslavkts more than a centniy before tks tern ranUlsinnM 
invented. His remarics may have hmensed tk»mmenhfln«vriMMn 
they were addresi^ fer "our Tsar, when lie tiaked the l ibwy 
and other inatitutions of Wittenberg in 1712, k aeid te hane caBerl 
tho Wendkh students together and ehntM wxtk them, |tekab^ 4 n 
a sort of compiomiBe between their tongoe and hk owuL Amwtey 
after Frentari’s time there lived at Pestwtean oldeki«iiiirt who 
had a young daughter. With her fell in loven HinwiBnn afflear, 
Michael iuauaner by name, who was quartered in WB jaertnn^ 
dorii^ the aatumn ooenpation of the town in 175A Vkmi ins 
war ended, the soldier wanted to carry off the auddsn 40 Us 
Hungarian home, but her lather lefosed ta let her go away from 
him, and declared moreover that she should many sonabitt ariVtgy- 
inaii. So Klausner went to Laipsic and there studied tteolegy, 
returning after a time to Postwitz. of whioh he bOftsina ks 
the pastor, bal ing in the interval married the otyeet of hk 
aflections. Slovak, or Hungarian Slavonic, it seems, hod hien 
familiar to him from hk boyhood, so he cosily nuistefed the 
kindred W'endish tongue. Half a centuxy before Kknsnar 
wooed the clergyman's daughter, an Bnglish diriomatlat launad 
Hales passed tlmngh Bautzen, and became snuehlnteiseted in the 
Wends. Before he went away he gave a tract to Avehdeaeoa 
IVflBtoriua, aud asked him to translate it into Wendlrii, not oedy 
paying the expenses of print and paper^ hot even (says the seto- 
nished and gratified chronicler of the period) fovouring Prmiorias 
with an honorarium for his trouble in makiiig ihe tnmskitlinl” 
In 1782 appeared a book containinga pi^ of Pope's €H Men 
tsanelated into Wendish, but of other links between that language 
and ours we do not hear. The eflect which Wendish has pro- " 
duced upon tbe German spoken in Lusatia does not> aupm to have 
been of a favourable nature, tbe Germanized Wena finding the 
letter h ns troublesome to llhn as it is to our Cockney, odling 
heaven ** Immel " and labour " Harbeit," tracing lus anoeatry to 
" Hadam,” and ending his prayers with a devout Haiuen.’* 

One of the most interesting passages in Herr AndiWs book k 
tlint in which he describes hk interview with J. K Bckmaler (in 
Wendkh Smolef), the joint editor with Haupt of an invaluamo 
collection of Wendish folk-songs and popular tales. 'GrigiuttUv 
a student of theology, he obtained a stipend from King Fr^erick 
William J\". which euabledhim to spend some time at Breslau, where 
he devoted himself to Slavonic philology under thetesoJiingof Ozaht- 
kowrity. Iteturniug to 1 kn tzeu. Le became, and bns eversineeoootiiiued 
to be, ‘‘ the soul of tho literary movement of the Wends,” founding 
their chief scientiHc Society and creating aud keeping in circula- 
tion their principal newspaper, the Serbske Noimny^ which appears 
once a wt^^k and sells two thousand c(mies. Thei'e are in all, we 
may remark, six newspapers in the Wendkh language, four of 
which are published at Bautzen. To labours of thk kind 
Schmaler hus devoted himself for many years, refusing eveiy offsnr, 
however lucrative, which would compel him to demst from hk 
patiiotic and dUintereeted task. Wliat he and hk small band of 
colleagues have done towards improving the education and xairing 
the moral tone of their countrymen is known to but few persons 
hey^md Wendish and Panslavist circles ; but their labouts are of 
a truly noble kind, and deserve to be fully and ganonniriy ap* 
preckUKl. 

Here we must pause. But we have done by no means foiLl 
justice to Herr Anaroe s excellent book, having been abla to sin 
nothing about two of its inost interesting chapters — tihose which 
deal with the Lusatian HeideMtekteanzen and other Huds Slone 
Monuments, and with the Wendish Sprachfftbiet from the sixteenth 
century up to tho jircseuc day. To archeologists the former, to 
philologists tho latter, may be heartily recommended. 
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GKITTF/S MINOR WORKS.* ' 

A CJOLLECTION of Grote's ■minor vrorks was not Heeded for 
the puipoec of adding anything to hk repntatioii. Tte 
historian of Greece, the commentator on Pkto ana Aristotle, the 
writer who lived to see opinions which he held asone of a smaHsect, 
or which ho himself put forward ae novelties, become accepted 
maxinuk the Kodical p^tidsn who lived to kefuse a peemge, would 
be equally sure of being remembered though any of nis lesser per- 
formances were left dispeiaed oat uiq^ifoUsiiede As fiur as Gfrofob 
memory was concerned there remained little for foe editor of these 
pieces to do. Still he deserves the thanks of all who anjr 
interest in Grate's Bib mr vmlm te bsRvte bteg^ foe 

^ents of this vohmmfo awadByaflaasm^ 

* Tht Jmrnrr fhdhjf Qmr0 Omi mUk <Mkd jiiisrib so Ah 
ImitUtetuiU Chatswier, WtUhm mnA 45ptehS. Eg AWn. 

London: John Muanq^. 
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1^ ^ |«e 4 dhiodDikl in IStmIc Mid Boniin ttedhion iMvk 
of rthe toitioil eta^het <erhidi i^Moied the wey ft>r 
friaoifil 'werit The philoiepmeal tegaunte, cd* 
mmUImIo unq^tthBehed le only a eelectioti-Huid. we 
aie iinidb^ io tWnh, too imell e eeketion-^ftom that whicn ie 
jeeeiBi^ady eb^ 'Ovote jetitnihie from time to time to the hfxury 
of npeemthm An^n^e* ^ ^ ^ this he wee thoroughly 

Sbefrriie^ though aoither hb philoecq^bAl tenete nor the oenw 
torn cif hie miad hm much memhlciice to thoee Mcnhod to 
ScHtfitai hy F!«h>. We might peihim find more pointa of lihmiem 
to^Efirote m hie coateiafKirm ia the Soeratee of Xenophon, if H 
woie aot icfrfloirnnt in tmenkce; end we me by no meaiiB imve 
that the ted Boeadee wouia have been a much more aympathotie 
eeaamehtdhtf en the Bbtonic Bociatee than Grote in met showed 
Iebhm^. The only part tif this book which has to do with Qrote a 
woik Ctt ffato is a Mpor on a much diapnted pniMiage in the 
Tmim, The ohacurity of the nohit being out of proportion to its 
importance^ Grote merely statea the conclusions in tneir place in 
his exposition of the and pat forth Uio discussion sepa- 

rately* 

Various as the topics of these colleoted pieces are, they all bear 
the ImpMMs of the same clear and vigorous mind. The duality 
^wUdh iqppeaie to ns to stand out most proniiuontly in Grotee 
ef&Uoiam w one .which we may take leave to call intellectual objeo* 
txvenswk Be is never frst buond to hie own way of looking at 
thinga, and still leas to the way prevalent in his own time. This 
pesm ef reaMiing points of view out of ones i)wn immediate 
SfdMie is one of the most important eknueiitA In the constructive 
imagination needfiil for a true historian. Ifere it is iUiistrated in 
a anuitt detail, hut the more olenrlY on that account, in the essay 
"On Tlato's Xhxistrine respecting the Itotation of the Earth.** The 
quesdoa proposed is whether Plato afiinns the rotation of the 
earth hi a osrtahi placo in the TinMWM. The woi*ds themsolves, 
though ebscure, favour the inference tlmt he did affirm it ; and it 
is certain that Aristotle so understood the passage. But nuxlem 
orhaeshave objected that in the sanuv diatoguo I*lato nfiirnis a 
rotation of the celestial sphere which is obvi<»usly incousisioiit with 
tfrii rotation of the earth. To this Grcjte rejoins that, though the 
hwonsisttmey is obvi<mB to any one familiar with modem astrono- 
mical conceptions, it docs not follow that it was obvious to Plato ; 
and that in fact it was not detected either bv Aristotle or by 
nnmtirous subsequent comiiieiilatow. lioeckh and othei*s Ibllowing 
him, ss^ Grote, ** have too luwtilv made the intellectual exigencies 
of their own tniiids it statidard for all other minds, in dillcreiit ages 
as Well as in difierent states of cultivation. ** And he concludes 
that Plato did entertain the two inronqMtfiblc opinions without 
perceiving their inctuuitatibiliiy. 

The same disposition appears in a mon» general and diflused form 
in the essay on ** Grecian ijegends and Early f listory *’ (first pub- 
lished in 1843). Here firote insists on the roadinofts of manKind 
to accept piaiAsible fiction aa absolnt*^ fact, in an age before they 
have acqu^ed any thirst of rational curiosity.*] Plausibility, 
again, means ‘‘consonance with pre-existing feeling common to 
speakers and hearers ** at the time when the? legend is started, not 
the frdfihnont of such conditions as are required to make a st<iry 
seem pdAUSiblc at the present day. He oijservse that even in modern 
times large numhere of people may l)e iu the state in which a 
fiction "chops into its phioe like the keysUme of an orch, and 
exactly fills the painful A^acancy in their niinds ** ; and he cites fivr 
exaomfo a romantic incident in Byvon'B life which was Avholly un- 
fbttimd in but was (with many others) ciiriA'nt on the Oon- 
tiuent, and was accept^ without question by Goethe as a 
satisfiiotoi^ oxpkuuilaon of many allusions in Ifyron*s poems. Then 
be iaSm from Uie credulity of men even hi our own times a probable 
credulity in much eaarlier times, exceeding anything tlgit wc can 
now find among superior races. He prr>cee<fs to show the ira- 
* possibility of disengaging any nucleus of trustworthy historical 
net from' the Greek legends, and gives incidentally an interesting 
account of the attemjits made at ratiotializing the Homeric poems 
by various Greek writers^ And he concludes that the early Greek 
legends flu which he iiududes mytholc^) are pure fiction, mixed 
up jprohably with Aiate or less matter ofiact wluch it is impossiblo 
toj^ck out. As fiur as the croduHty of mankmd goes, he succeeds in 
removing sD objection ; the diSculty is that he most presuppose 
an extraminary frind of pure luventum to feed that credulity, and 
that the circumstances can hardly be imagined under which the 
mero invention of aevetal of the Greek myths could have bead 
awprog^te. This easay is in tnilli vary curious, as showing how 
mttrii ^ud bow litSe can be made of prohistoric legends without 
the means now ^veti by compamtiTe nQthology. Grote was 
liglitkhoUiagkuseleis toiosfclbrslbt^^ i^seliwl hietpiy 
inOeQl*^ bp^ wfeohg tn fcrylpg to scooitnt w 
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Tbe napen on Pliildsophy aro Ifimwlie iMarinMa, Ikr Ibe 
stndgbmrward and cisar-sigbtad tmawiwyf. Of the dis- 

euss^ hi thorn. In the aarBMlhilpsisM 
i dos ti is m (or perhaps we should say antimMerialbilSi^ahM b^ ac- 
cepts only the negative part of Bsrkoloyh syse^^iHp^ Ifrs ao- 
ealled philosophy of common tenasi Be bolily Mice dbe usual 
question — Woolu not the material chjset of tbosg^ MVtkSus to 
axist though the thinkbg mind wm aimUlilsIed f and ^he luplkss 
that the question is a so^ism, fur the supposithm of IMmhid being 
annihilateil precludes any judgment or answer iriiaSefar. it will 
he seen that this does not realty differ from Harkelisyb prepositiou 
that not (ndy no notion of " material snbitmioo can m wmbd, 
but it Is repugnant that thnro should be a tiotiou of it, However, 
tbe downright way in which it is put is strikiiig, imd the fbllim** 
hig remarks sugg^ though not directly, the snodSfied statv- 
ment of the question at issue in the form— «What do we teally 
mean by e^autmeef which is the fbrm in which it ahoold be statHl 
in order to understand ^e answer given nt a ttmm recent 
date by Ferrier. With him Grote exbhanged notsa in r86o 
on the vexed question of sul^ect and obrjact. Thp dfroUssinn 
cannot perhaps be appreciated without having in mind moss of 
Fenrier’s peculiar system than appears in his condensed inply to 
Grata's fiist memomndum. But Grote has some mta tenuupks 
on the " various Houroes of confusion in reference to this imtithesis 
of Bubjject-Gbject,** the interest of which goes bcyimd the point 
iininediabdy under concdjlenttiun. 

We have left b> the fast that Which conies first in the boob-~ 
the “ Essentials of Parliamentary Heforni.** This tract prcsenwi in 
a felicitous sliapft the manifesto of the advanced Idbetfm of 1831. 
It is curious to note how political parties have shifted their gtntind 
since that time, and how far the cxpoctationA of Grote and his 
companions were in aocordance with the results, or wore disap- 
pointed. For instance, Grobi seems to have expected the Ballot 
almost at emee, and national education only in the timo of states- 
men then imborn. They have both tumie almost together ; but 
iu the meantime Hadicafs bad ceased to be unanimous about the 
Ballot, and iHlucation (notwithstanding some local and partial 
exceptions) has not been treated as a nmtter of party politics at all. 

Mr. lkiin*s introduction to this volume must n<d go without a 
w'ord of praise. It gives a continuous survey of Grom’s writings 
and puhlif^ doings, including an a(H?ount of his ParUameutai'y career, 
and cannot fail to Ix' of conMjderuble use. 
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PKKPS INTO TilK HUMAN IlIVK.* 

R. WYNTEK is a waiter c»f some audacity. Ifo Las written 
some fairly intcriHiting articles uiKUi various details ofoui‘ 
social machinery, and has republished some of thorn in volumes 
called f.bWow’0<ii of Civilizattonf Our aVckimi/ Ihm, and forth. 
As ho luis continued tho same pursuit, game Uae naturally h^onie 
scarce, lie finds it incri^sin^y difficult ^ hit upon any subiett 
wbicii has nr)i already been worked to deaRi. How>ever\ by dint 
of prying into various odd places — shoddy manulactfirieH, lalMf liaiv 
manufactories, and the like— he has managed in rake together thi^ 
materials of some tolerable newspaper articles. We have iv* 
right to complain of the fruits prouuced by tlie M^arcity of hiw 
prey. The newspapers published his articles, and we must presuinii 
that readers Miiidied tnem. We confess that when we coiiu* in 
any periodical upon a description of tbe invention of tho sbNiiiJ- 
engine, we turn ovw the pages with a veiy cursory glance at the 
Marquis of Wonn*»ter*s mventinn. Neither are we profinmdly 
interesied by a description of the last now irndhcsl of turning to 
account eld mgs or preserving photographs. This, however, may 
bo due to some intellectual weakness on our part, ami freely 
admit tliat Dews];wiper readers are Bometimos expocutd b) Miuiiisi 
themselves with more questionable stuff. We may tkewiforH o w« 
a kind of negntivo gratitude to a writer wb»> pn>rides tlwun wiUj 
matter which is hornless, if it is not very exciting. TJie ruiiiarks 
of tliBt industrious writer who is always adding up Ih*^ ages of th? 
persons whose deaths are recorded in the '/ and publiKhing 
the results of his investtgaiione with iiiu'cuHing Murjiristt, iiuiy 
open to the same kind of praise. It i« jicrimp more urofimble to 
know that the united ages of twenty who died at 

nearly the same date amounted <0 i, 7 «^ ^ 

posted up in the details of tho Ia*^t “^tirdcr. e may 
admit too that Hr. Wynter has gone further aiteld fort is 
matiou, has to make greater demands upon his literaf}" skill 
In prsseiitiitg hia results to the world. But it is another qmjstion 
whether right to publish such ftrticl«« in a collected form. 
'HfmatattA iccoNUlur to the usual ibnnula, is a free cooiitiy, a 
UttSmv miWiiih flie freblest Wad of literal hth if He tdwiiw. 

Shliy -itiu ari^ whether in sudk cases it would n ot be de sira ble tiiat 

IW JBhMM tiy Mbnn W’jwtw. M4>. 
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cniiiM dMMiU lafliet ioma kind of obaatliaiiiaiit 
After Idbrniriiitt through nai^y MM of this axeaedliigfa Mbb 
literatoief Xfa nel a nndictiTa aaitfa tp aay tomathiog dMgaea- 
abJe to dia author of our ioffering. Wo ehall refrain^ ho#«fcar^ 
pertly haoMie eerioui cntidam would he rather out of plaoa iu 
regard to aiieh triileB, aad partly bacaufle Ihr. Wyntar haa mixad 
two or ihiaa articles of a superior kind with the rabUah, Parh^ 
none of JUs diapters rise to a very Jiigh level: hut those vrhSm 
deal with certain professional topics, such as the right treatment 
of the insane, and reoeot advances made in curative surgery^ are 
pleasant reading enough, and, thoi^h they do not profess to give 
original inlormation, are fair specunens of Popular writing uim 
such topies. We are more iuclmed to pity than to condemn him 
for having flUad his two volumes with a quantity of inferior matter 
which in our cminioo had better have hc^n allowed to remain in 
the ohaeiirity ox the original columns. 

As details criticism would he out of place, we shall venture to 
indulge in a few reflections of our own. Reading the very miscel- 
laneous collection of articles of which Dr. Wynieris second volume 
is composed, we have been reminded by the force of contrsat 
of a wnter of a very diflerent class. Mr. liushin is preaching to 
a world which we^ fear pays him less attention than he de- 
serves upon the various defects of our modem civilization. He 
proposes the abolition of steam-engines, and indeed of all kinds 
of machinexy, social as well as material, and suggests that we 
should all return to something like that state of nature ” which 
had smdi charms for the sentimentalists of the last century. Dr. 
AVyntmr is troubled with no such speculations. He takes the 
commonplace, and therefore, most people will add, the sound, view 
of what is c^lcd progress; and sin^ hymns over the triumphs 
wrought hy modem machinery witli the ordinoiy coroplaconcy of 
the irnddleNdass Briton. It would be amusing to read a comment 
by Mr. RusUn on the text supplied by Dr. vVyntcr. At every 
point we ahould have a curious problem presented. Are we to | 
take the improvement of machinciy ^ a of real improvement 
or of degeneracy P Dr. Wyitter rejoi^ over sewing-machines | 
because^ they save a certain amount of labour. l.>o they ’ 
really improve the art of sowing, or do they simply enablo 
us to have a greater quantity of garments worse put to- 
gether, and encourage women who would formerly have had 
a peaMfhl employment at home^ to spend more time upon 
their Mvolitiesr "^e Post Office is undoubtedly a much more 
perfect bit of mechanism than the poor old posts which before the 
days of Mr. Palmer used to circulate correspondence at the rate 
of three miles and a half in the hour. Bui hns the art of lott4*r- 
writii^ improved P Is there anybody living whoso letters are as 
sparkling as Horace Walpole's, or as playful and tender as Co^vperis P 
Does the comparative ease of commuiiicalion tend to strengthen 
family ties, or does it relax them by making separation compara- 
tively an easy matter P Another branch of industry w’hich hns 
received an immense stimulus ^ in recent days is the art of 
advertising. Undoubtedly it hns its conveniences. A book may 
And its audience more easily, or a servant out of place may hear of 
another master more quieWy, than could have happened in the 
old days. But advertising* is merely a circuitous expression 
for puffing, and puffing is a delicate word for lying. 
The increase of advertisiug means, in tlie best cases, an 
increase of the feverish state of excitement in which wo 
all live; and in too many cases it merely testilies to a 
scramble in which the person who has the strougi-yt lungs receives 
the most attention. One of tiiose ingenious adveiti^ments which 
pique the cariosity of everybody in England may luuko the foitmie 
of the inventor witlmnt the slightest referenc'c to the gcKHlness of 
the tiling advertised^n short, the whole system is merely a device 
by whi^ the merest charlatau is put on a level with the genuine 
man of genius. 

Another aiticle deals with railway soufon-tiokets and tells 
us how by their help a grt^t part of London lius managed 
to invade the country, and a meifhant may now live fifty miles 
away iirom his counting-house. Is huch a change desirable P 
ilie* mere fact of travelling a hundred miles a day is said 
on high mwlical authority to cause all manuer of evils 
to the Imme ; and many people who endeavoured to 
<Huubine work in London with seusiUe air ha\c either given 
up the mnctice or have had their cvmsslilutious ^eriou^ly in- 
jured. This is merely one incidental evil of the prevalent 
desire to bo in two places at once. We must add that those 
brick and mortar encampments which have grown up in suburban 
districts combine many of the evils of town and country. They 
ore b.uUy drained; they are bleak and miserable; and their in- 
habitants are isolated, without becoming really rusticated. Monv* 
over the good old luerohant, who used to live over his shop and 
superintend the morals of his apprentices, has become a tiling of the 
past ; and the town sufiers fVom the drafting away of its best popu- 
iation as much as the country is injui'od by their pr^qce. Manu- 
factmes are improved, but the improvement results in processes of 
which the bare mention almost turns ones stomach. Wo make pei'- 
fumo.s, Ilk Dr. Wynler be rightly informed, out of the excrement 
of a whale. An ingenious gentleman in Paris makes food out of the 
fragments of brood nicked up in the gutteiv. Ladies* chignons aie 
made in great part muu hair which has been imported from Italy, 
and which is there collected in all manner of unsavoury places. 
It is cleansed, indeed, and Dr, Wynter aseurea us that there is no 
danger oi' living parasites ; but it is admitted to o^ma ^ from the 
most Mhiectionable and repulsive sourcfis,** and to W Oppdblaof 
oonvajflng contagion. It is better % the ima^alion to 


Ibilow too dDoo^ Ika vasionaaitkiaa whicti gofiomillNimn 
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filth which ought te our fleUB,tjia 

by matter which is ao nuMfli wasMfrm^ vegatatkm , . 

by noxious odours coming from oljaciionahle rnaniiAoiiitiM 
our houses contrived so aa to taha aaaily and hM % ^ 
effluvia from drains. When we add to these evila tU dm 
unhealthy or harassing emj^ynmats of ci?iUsed biflnM tiV 
the lying and imposture by. which tha aooial machnaeqr 
is carried on, we may easily draw a pictuxe oalciiIaieeU-- 
to startle us out of our oroinary complacency. Hr. Biiddn, aa we 
have said, is constantly attempting to in^ras these ugly fteta 
upon his coiintrymoo, though with indifferent sneoeas. what kixid 
of answer should we make' to him P Certainly we caimot deny 
the existence of gmve evils, nor indulge in the emy optiiiuam wHea 
congratulates itself on every advance in the same dixeerion. 
Perhaps the best that can be said is that there have been a good 
many disagre^ble things in the world at all times; that, if we 
endeavour to' And some general mode of compaxiaon^ we sl^ 
prhaps discover that, with all our vices and foluea, we axe xatner 
better off than our grandfathers; and, finally, that If iniproyed 
scientific knowledge introduces many evils, it also ahowa the 
to get rid of them. But we have no room to enter upon ao wide 
a problem ; and perhaps the reflections we have suggesl^ bre of 
rather too gnive a natui'o for so modest a text as Dr. Wynter has 
provided u.'?. 


M' 


MOBLEY’S ROUSSEAU.* 

R. MORLEY has followed up his study of Voltaire with it 
study of RouMeau, which may be tegvdod as its natural « 
comploiueift. The two men follow each other in moral as well ae 
chronological sequence, and the one supplies the explanation of 
the other. They are, in fact, diflerent parts of the same aubjecL 
Voltairism caniiot bo thoroughly understood without obseri^ 
the reaction which it provoked, nor Rouaeoauism without goixkg 
back to the philosophical system which preceded it. The 
antagonism of the rival pro))hetB has coupled them inseparably, so 
that Voltaire immediately suggests Itousseau and Rousseau 
Voltaire, and it is scarcely possible to say anyth^ about the one 
without referring to the otlier. Having written a book on 
Voltaire, Mr. Murley was thiijrefore under a sort of logical oblige^ 
tion to write another on Wdtaire's most conspicuous adversary. 
He has made a dill'creiice, however, in his treatment of the two 
subjects. His Voltaire was a bread historical canvas: his 
JiouMrati is an elnbomte portrait of a single tigure. ]^. Morl^ 
appc^irs to ha ve bi>en struck by the want of a ** full biographical 
account *’nf Roiisbeau. and has sot himself to supply the deficiency. 
This iindt'vtakiug at once suggests two reile<;tionB. In the fixi^ 
place, Is the suppostal w'ant a real one f It is true, no doubt, that 
Itousseau exercised a subtle and widespread influence at a critical 
period of Jliiropoaii bistory, and it is of course seoesaaiy to 
analyse this iunueiice, and to know something of the man who 
wielded it, in order to catch the spirit of the age. It does not 
follow, however, that it is necessary for this piorpose to devote 
oneself to a mici'oscopic examination of all the seci-ot passages of 
a morbid ami loathsome life, in point of fact, Rousseau's tuflu* 
ence hivd very little couuexiou with his personal Idstoiy, and 
exisU3d nit her in spite than in couseauence of his character and 
habits. Ho attracted attention, not because them was anything 
very remarkable in himself, but only because he gave eloquent and 
passionate oxpivssion to the sick fancies of the time. There 
was nothing now either in the mood he represented or in the 
ideas with which it was associated; but tuere happened jiut 
then to l^e a good many people sufleriug from the malady, rot 
oiir own pin t, we cannot help thinking that the personal history 
of this uuhnppv creature belongs to the order of things whicn 
it is os well to leave underground, and to stir as little as possible. 

It is only fair to Mr. Moiiey to say that he conducts hia analyma 
with the utmost delicacy oud propriety, but no deodorizing process 
can get the belUir of the nature of the material, or prevent the 
reader fixiiu beiug at times unpleasantly reminded of one of the 
laboratorit^ of Ijaputa. TheiH) is aDo, it seems to us, another d^- 
cuky in dealiiiir with the p(*rsoiial history of Rousseau. It has to 
be ^thered chiefly from his own wrriti]^, and ho was not only . 
ail habitual and unscrupulous liar, but a person ahuost incapable of 
telling the plain, sober truth on nay subject. He would aay any^ 
thing th.tt ho thought would pi-oduce a sensation and draw 
tention towards himself ; and oesides^ he looked at enrexything 
through the artificial medium of a diseased imagination. Ha 
lived m a world of shadows, and one of the shadows was the 
ideal Rouaseau or Rousseaus, for they changed from time to thne^ 
whose feelings and emotious he professed to describe. An lilstcnri* 
cal work bas^ on testimony of this kind necessarily xesta upon a , 
very equivocal foundation. It ia startling to find on pige after 
page of Mr. Morley's book serious referanees to duqfrter am page 
of the Ckmfemons as authority for statameDts in the text SttM 
times no doubt Rousseau ia teUiim the truth, but yuet es often he 
is only weaving a romance, and in his hands even tnilii eoqnbeen 
coositoable flavoar of fiction. Hr. Morlejr gAxmMgm that 
there axe kmious dioerspinciea, of whidi be lumiielf giveaeariofM 
examples, between BdiMw eau's statameata end idm erineM of ftwie 
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"Wiflunit Aeiqrinff tbo priamatic gloried of the ceespool^ we think 
that a iffiitht m poiaoiioiui nuiMnoe had better be called by ite 
fight and that ite dangerous chatacter should be distinctly 
fooogninsdL 

Fattlagf together idiat Kousseau says of himself with what is 
said W his epntstnporariesi it b not very difficult to form some 
idea of the sort of man he was. While yet a ohild^ his natural 
senSibiKty was intensided a passion for romancissi which he had 
caught hb ffither 

1 had (he aftenraids laid) no ides of real thlngi» though all the Mnfi- 
nenta wsre flunUlar to me. Thom oonfhaed senMtionsi striking me one 
sibr another, did not warp a reason that 1 did not yet possess, Imt they 
gradnaliy shaped In me a reason of another cast and temner, and gave me 
etrann and romantic ideaa of human life, of which neither reflection nor 
expensBOs has ever been able wholly to cure me. 

Ha mad Plutardii and lesolved to be an ancient Roman ; hut 
meanwhib he was idb, greedy, slovenly, told lies, shirked hia work, 
robbed hb master, and at bat, in cowa^ly terror of a boating, ran 
awav, He met a priest, who gave him a nice dinner, and bo was 
atrsightway eonverted vom Frotestant heresy to the true iaith. 
** I was too good a ^est,” bo telb ua, with bb tongue in bb 
cbeek, '' to be a good ^eologto, and hb Frangi wine, which struck 
me as ezoelbni, was such a triumphant argument on his side, that 
I should have blushed to oppose so canitm a host.'* Tho priest 
sent him to Madame de Wsiensj who adopted and educated him, 
and whose kindness he rewd by deserting her when she was sick 
and destitute-^^^ 1 mroaned over ner,*’ he said, ** and did not follow 
her**— and by attacming to her name a shameful notorietv. lib 
mnsio-xniuiter, who had also been a good inend to him, and whom 
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toaaona br which ha axoanod or justified thia patanw ofttiM 
Ha thott^t ha waa “ eoioUing hinaidf ft dtiaan in rifttoll lift* 
pubUo”; that it would ho bettor for tbaeWdna, trhowOUlAho 
brought up to plain, honest industry, instead of beOoudiiftftdt«|*» 
turara and fortuna-buntors; that it would he better for Iraiattfiw 
wall, aa, under the bad influence of th^ mother and bar Onilty,^ 
childrttn might have been taught to hate and persecute htiv> And 
then, too, it was necoeeaiy to preserve their mother’a npdbrtlon. H 
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myself of the delight of seeing them’* (the children), ^'^and I knvs 
never tasted the sweetness of a fsthcra embrace.'* He deUvemd 

Yet thb heroic sot was 


them from misery by ssorideing himself. 


he had accomnauied to Lyons, fell down in a fit in the street. 
Ronsaeau callea for help, told the crowd the name of his friendk 
hotel, and then dipped off when nobody was looking. He stole a 
ribbon and imputed the tbeft to an innocent mrl. lie got a place 
as tutor, and used to fiaast on stolen cake and wine. At Paris ha 
formed an intrigue with a tavern wench — a gross, ignorant crea- 
ture almost brutish in understanding, who could never he taught 
to rm, who could not even follow the order of tho months of the 
year, or master a single arithmetical fi^ro, or count a sum of 
mon^, vaA who in her^ imbecile stupidity frequently used words 
which were the veir opposite of her moaning. Five chil- 
dren, the ofispring of thb union, were dropped into tho box at 
the foundling no^ital as soon as bom -, not even a note was kept 
of tbe day of their birth. Rousseau hmted of his determination 
to do no more work than was absolutely necessary for his own in- 
dividual support, and afiected an sustere and savage independ- 
ence. It is evident, however, that in point of fact he was maintained 
during the greater part of hb life by the charity of hb friends, 
whom be invariably repaid by insults and calumny. Uis idea of i 
happiness was simply a loafi^, vagabond existence, exempt firom 
all moral and so^ oUigauons, and passed in dreamy animal 
sensaousnesa, occasionally sinking into sensuality. ** Tim sight of 
tbe oounfry," be wrote, the succession of agreeable views, open 
air, go<^ appetite, the freedom of the alehouse, the absence of 
ever^injp twit oomd make me firal dependence, or recall me to 
my ntuaaon— ^ thb sets my soul free, (rives me a greater bold- 
ness of thou^t 'When 1 came to a nhuwi only ihou&t of eating, 
and when I left it 1 only thought of walking. . . I had not the 
least case for the ftdoie.” After apendiiw me night oh a wall in 
the open air, " I rose up, and gave myaeu a shake ; 1 frit bungxy, 
and started gaily frr the town, resolved to spend on a good brw- 
last the two pi^ of mom^ which I still had bft.*^ When be 


just what the banaren seised upon in order to vilify hb ebarseter* 
^^Comme ib so sent plus k me peindre on p&re d^^uaturd, payee 

S ue j'dtab k plaindie.'* In tbe whole literature of the world 
bore is probably not such another siokenlug example df whin** 
ing, hypocritical cant os hb letter to Madame do Francuell, 
while he was still dbposing of hb children in thb way. To 
the objection that people should not have children when they 
cannot support them he replies, ^U^ardon mo, niadamef nature 
meiuia us to have ofi'spring, since tho earth produces suatenaooe 
enough for all ; but it is the rich, it b your chum, which robs mbm 
of the bread of my children.’* Afterwards Rousseau wrote what 
Mr. Morley colb tho most wonderful book by which parental 
duty has been commended iOrjiU (hli loveliness and nobility." 

Buch was the man as painted by his own baud. In a oharaoter- 
istic passage he imagines himself adMincing at the sound of the 
last trumpet to by down the story of his Ule before the Bovorelgn 
Judge, and saying boldly : — Bee what 1 have done, what I have 
thought, what I was. Ji)temal Ibiug, gather round me the in- 
numerable crowd of my follow-creatures, that they may listen to my 
coufrssions." The idea of the hmnan race bring summoned beibre 
tho throne of Heaven to listen to tho crapulent coniidonccj of ilie 
paramour of Maibmo de Warens and Theresa Lo Vassour is certainly 
somewhat startlmg. It is clear that the Cmfmion$ wtnre. dictated 
by tho diseased vanity which shaped his care<»r. He wished to show 
that he could afford to do what row men could do— to lay hare his 
life, with all its weaknesses and vices *, and he was confident that, 
when ho had told the worst, the world would be full of admiration 
for him. If ho could not win admiration, at bast ho was de- 
termined to have notoriety. It is absurd lo attempt to construe 
such a work literaUv. It not so niueJi a biography as a roiuance ; 
and some of tho darker as well as brighter tints of the portrsit may 
be set down as tricks of fiction. It is safer to trust to the iin- 
pressioDB which Rousseau produced on his oontempomrif'S. Ho was 
nearly forty yiMirs old wlieu ho first attracted public attontion, 
and hb previous life liad bun simply that of a reckless 
and disorderly vagabnd, loose, seusuail and thievish, who 
tried to keep on good terms with tne people on whom 
ho sponged by eervilo attentions and cringing tiattery. Ihere 
is a coDcunoDce of testimony that Rousseau’s imiHirtinence and 


foimd that the world wna not exactly adapted to thb sort of care- 
less aninmlbm, he loikd at it, and wanted to turn it imide down. 
One of Bottssean’sfrvottrite phroseo— end it stamps the character 
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cynicism date from tho time when he was ^ruwn into good 
society, and thought he could carry off hb own deiiciencios ns well 
as pr^uce a more striking effeot by an insolent bluotncws and 
hoi^ austerity. (Irimm, who Imew mm in hb first state, says he 
was then honeyed and fatiguing in his elabraio and artiflcbl 
flatteries. All at once be put on the cynic’s clonk, an<l went to 
the other extreme ; but be was still shrewd enough to try to ke<p 
in with the peopb with whom he lived, and esfiecially to compli- 
ment women with wliat ho thought pretty talk. Manuontol says 
the same thing, only more strongly. The servility and toodyisui 
of his earlier manner continued to mingle with hb airogance and 
brutality. At one time be would make nimself miserable bcaus(% 
frequenting tbe fiocicty of dukes, be had a little dog called iMy ; 
ana then bo was afraid lest bis changing the name to 'Juro would 
offend tho dukes still more by calling attention to tiiu matter. 
Another day he would watch for or contrive an opportunity to 
say comethiog rude and impertinent to a great man. Will you 
allow me to pay you a compliment P ” said the Duke of Deux* 
Ponta. “ Yvb, was the reply, “ if you cut it short which, 
os Grimm told him, would have wen an i)u|)ertujence to a 
water-carrier. Yet Rousseau bragged of it in company. When 


ms to death. It b by Roussiiau of Geneva. 1 am that ItoussMitt," 
Aftstwards be printed the pie*ce he hod pretended to despise, w hen 
la lCngk"d Garrick invit4Ml him to the theatre on a s|^al night, 
oadsA apart a box for him ; but when tho time c!amd Rousseau 
wmild not go lest litUo dog should leel lonely when left at 
by itstif. 

touched tho scat of disssss in Rousseau when ho 
mUL Bo b a poor dovil who torments himself, and does not 
dim 4o p i mfif s i the true auUs^ of all hb sufieringa, which b 
lUh eu ttsd and hb pdm; Ve apbei up iauptihry maitm, 
Jiovo the yTsafnt of eomplaiiiinij^ of tho wbow hi uw a n 
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dewoured .witb envy; he goee wild wWl' x^p whioieiivAieft itite 
iip!|NMU9thbtkiu>t1bL^ TottwiU lea him oim w comi^ 
eomemeterime mther then let bimwdf be ignmecl 
woiila not ewear that ho wtB not join the nmka of the Jdaniia^ 
and unAnrtehe their viodicatiom** tVe are diapoaed to e|iee 
with Bir. MorW in queationing the theoiy of Houflaeeu’a inaamiy* 
If he waa maa. it waa becatiae he made himaelf ao hy living 
wqr to hia aoiDahoesB, envy, and bad temper ; and thia la by 
no meana a rare form of what ia called mania. It ia doubtfUl how 
£w at anytime the imagitiaiy wrooga of which he camplaiaed were 
iM^tnal dcluaiona ; he no doubt knew voit well that he waa tehiag 
hea^ but, aa Grimm aaya, he wiidied to have the pleaaure of com* 
j^laming of the whole human ranou With hia love, of ppthouae 
freedom, hia insuiTcrabla vanity, and ahameleaa mililahneaa, he woe 
conatantly uneasy and oi&onted in decent company. So he de- 
nounced society, and dew to. the wildemeaa. lu hia hennit^ ho 
waa wretched imleaa he thought them was aoiuebudy peeping at 
hia anticB. 

Done into plain prose, Bouaseau becomes not only on exceedingly 
contemjl^ble, but really a verycommonphiee, humbug, 'fliere hove 
always wen plenty of Ilomiseaiia in the world. was a lazy. 
Bolfisli, dirty, lying, canting, 01'^onditloued vagabond, who shirks 
honest work, accepted alma and snarled at the hands that fed him. 
and whined and raved againat Die world because he waa himself 
such a nasty and ignoble creature. That hia eloquent and romantic 
aophisnia, coming at the time they did, when feeling and inm^na* 
tion had boon uudiiJy repressed, and when a sick and disordereil 
society found its condition graaually becoming intolerable, should 
have produced a deep iinpn^asion. ia natural enough; but, except 
his Hterary faculty, there waa realty nothing in Ilouaseau to diatin- 
guiidi hW firom any other loose and ahU'tleas adventurer. He was 
a great plmisemongor, and thought that tine words would answer 
any purpose ; but m other respects he belonged to a very common 
typo. In our own day there is no lack 'of sham hermits, who wont 
the world to be made over again, iu order that it may be adapted 
to their own weaknosBos and paasiims. Nor has the race of senr 
timental theorists died out. It might perhaps be worth while for 
the Land and labour Lengue to bring out a cheap edition of 
liousBoon's (^asay on Social Inequality. Ilo proves Unit the culti- 
vation of land IS the origin of evil From the fact of land being 
cultivated ft»llowed its division, and from its division property, 
and from pro^ierty civil society. ^*The iimt luun who, luiviiig 
endosed a piece of ground, could think of stiying. ITiit is mine, 
and ibund people simple enough to believe luiu, was tim real founder 
of civil S4iciety. How many ciimos, mrs, murders, iniseru^s, and 
horrors would not have been spared to the human race by one 
who, plucking up the stake or JiliSng iu the trench, should have, 
called out to his follows, ^ Beware or listening to this impostor: 
you are undone if you forget tliat the earth belongs to no one, any 
that its fruits are for 


4i£LT.9 NICARAGUA.* 

flTHE suwosHlve expeditions organized w'ithin the last few 
A years by the Govx'itiment of the Lnited States with a 
view to the canal isatiou of the Isthmus, abortive hs they hnv'O 
been in rognrd to thdr primary purpose, hATC hud for their roaiilt 
a largfe iimouut of knowictipe bearing upon the countiy betwwm 
the two groat oceans. The geography and general physical 
features of the IsHaUv of Nicaragua have thus been, to a conmderable 
extent, explored and nuthoutUmlly laid before the public. Yet 
beyonu those facts iv Inch Imw immediately upon the )3roblem of 
transit by boat or rail from sea to sea, not many details rdating 
to thn intermediate region havs been brougnt together by 
the surreyrng parties. Nor hare many qtiallfled tr.ivoIleTif 
betm le<l by the love of^adt^ture or the thirst* for seientllic 
knowledge to onter upon the harvest of new and interesting troths 
which never fails to reward such as are the first cenrers to the rich 
fields of tropical nivtnre. The flota and fauna of' Niearagna have 
never before been studied and described ns they have lately been by 
Mr* Thomas Ikdt, nlroady well known as a naturalifit and practise!! 
observer of the phenomena of lift, who, in the interwils or duty ns 
engineer to the gold mines at San Domingo, has within tlie last 
few }’ears iiad a watchfhl eye forthis class of facts; Taking ns his 
guide and model the* adnrintlde work of Itfr, H. W. Bates. T^e 
on Aottnumi lie has Accumulated a storo or now 
and vahiahle fhete in natural history; nnd these additions to 
our knowledge dve to his book a valuo wholly apzirt ftom the 
tbcoms or s^tuJHitivecrutidtots on which we feav'he would himself 
juvfer to lix Its claims to attention. 

Mr. Ikdt 8 work, he prepares us by saving, is fiill of theories, 
which he trusts to bear out by iU^/sotne of them tb^ght 
out oa the phuns of Southern Atwttalia, some during a aolitwy 
sleigh ^ve over fttaen lakes in North America, some in the 
fUksts of Central and South Amerioft, soma on the odean, 
4>r in the bowels of the mi no. Tlmt he owes these erstttiona 
of his mind not to metbodicnl and pnitzstoldiig study so nrach 
as to a vivid fancy and a bold habit of genemliiotion^ my, be 
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antbon whose wbrin he may hi^ Irilsd to me ^ 
knowledge of langtniam, momosni^ limilei U tlwUfl 
toothei^Umgna,, inert Tmvo.bm mliim dmbadt to wMh>4( 

thorough resesreh. It is not as ft wi^ ofr aeiertiAB onUrtMrtrt 
tzaaned habiU of logically weiglui^i^e^iUttOft that Mr. B i l t 90^ ^, 
put forth claime to oui attention, or. We kMRS<^b||ik 

to expose in their own naked sinqififfiity one os tmff oi 
pet crotchets which were ovolvcdL djssim, th# 

Las just spoken of, in order to judge of the scheme c^ sSme 
which is ready, to ueo his own mrtimWf .tft'rilie and mw oui of 
the urn of his hraia like the genii 0 ? tdk^ Wbetaift 

we to think of such a geological n Kert m aetBtqpnenrtlaweriDg of 
the waters of the ocean all over the world ta st^mt ofts thmiiiMh^ 
feet, produced by the prodigious qgartfty of water )ofdMu|p«£fttiiilB^ 
frozen masses that covered a gnat pert of brth Im" ^ 

Surely Professor Agassiz himself wouffl have stood oa itgftnt trfr 
the tlshemuin of the Arabian story at the nugbiy.shapasvbS^iad 
risen out of so slender, a vessel aatlmthmy 01 hUig^msbiaC Xhfti 
monster may beraisod to a hoighi ihr above this;J^tMr.,Belkp«aAm 
to orr on tna safe side. Wnon geologpU have mapped Otti.riie,^ 
limits of ancient glacial and continental ice aB over im wodWt^ and^ 
when hydrogniphers have shown on their charts the shoals and sub^ 
merged bames that would be laid dty by restoriog: to sijj^ thft 
conjuration of land and sea as It existed prior to the siiuHjfog: 
the l^od Atlantis betwtMsn the New and the Old eontmeiit%aiMl^ 
that of the Makqr coutinent which is pbuaiUy tluHmhttft ham^ 
held the place of the existing Malay isknd groupa in tfieSdutfbm^ 
Pacilic, then will it be pos&ible, our authorcthinks. with srtialuv- 
tion, to calculate the miniinum of water which waa so aVetoftataAv 
iVom, and at leu^h restored to, the sea* And in thia Ar 
better tluui by the theoiy of subsidenoe based by Wallsae mfe 
others upon the distribution of lilh aa well ns other pbyridab^ 
aspects of nature in the Southern^ heimspliere, and usan 
the like considoziitiona, coupled with the voice of timlitiaiv 
as regards the lost Atlantia, does he ctiusldcr the ordinaiy 
belief in the Deluge to be expUiued and vindicated. To the samai 
conclusion ho hns been le<l in port by the traditiona extant 
among the Luster islanders and others of the Malayan races ; biit^ 
chiefly by study of tlie fatma and dora of the insular groi^jia of thftr 
Southern Ocean. AtVe are ^teful for th&etores of obsorvation. 
and the many new varieties of animal ami vegetable life which lir. 
Bolt bus corao acroas iu the course of evolving these speculatdotis. 
The proofs of glacial agency, many of whioii he has now to add to^* 
those adduced m a former work of hia upon the subject, aro full of . 
innluo, and only need a more sober tmd discrimmatiiig pnieess ofi* 
reduction for tln5ir true nnd full significance to bo mmle ckax. A 
emoful study of the phenomena of glacial notiou as iiowrin opera#' 
tion over the whole extent of Gr<^nkind, and much neaiw thft> 
tropics in the ranges of the Himalii 3 ra and the KuairLuft, would 
supply liim with the means of expUini^ the series of evid^oae oD 
similar agencies at work in ages long tygone, witlioul havings xw- 
coune to hyiK>thes(^s of so hir-fetched and startling a noSure. li ift in?' 
cuxupai'isou v^itlr this but a minor and less - aiiduaiotia inaUmoftv 
of ^r. Belt's power of grappling with difficulties tliat Imdisj^weft^ 
with a stroke of the pen of whatever impedimeats, phyaioal^ 
.linaucial, or political, have hitherto barred the wny of the oli^iw 
jseted ship canal through Niciinigua. ^\lloro no "official comtiUB**' 
sion or roHpousible dcpazUuent of Govorament has as> yet fait itsofiT 
prepared with a definito eiiginoeriug scheuie, or a serious propesftk 
for supplying or even estiiaatiug tbu ref|uij)cd funds, he aeema tev 
think It the simplest thing in the worM ; and he idveady som iu 
imagination the long lines of shipping whudh am ere kmg to rival 
or surpass those which times block the Sues CunoL 
It IS in the richness and variety of insert life that the tnuMftk 
lands of the Western continent aib most worthy , of note. A&d.iift 
thia respect Niconigua opens a field for uhaorvaition in w}iao2t>aiiK> 
author's qualifications us a naturalist liare been employed 
valuable purpose. From this point of view lua book is/fuE d^ 

!. interest. Notwithstanding the strange epidemica which heilMBdl,. 
prevailing not only among the birds, but among, niofty chuftsee^ 
insects, At the time of hia sojourn in 1872 , he waa akwiys ti|^iAing^ 
uponnovel and characteristic species or vanoties. Monotoneoeaftlift " 
found the scenery from the very psofusum and Jitxuiiaitee d thft^' 
vegetation, when penmniai moistuzo reigns, ift the sokL: aisdi^ 
peremmd summer in the air, the earth and theleatymaiitts tseua:^ 
with minute and innumerable tonus of lifb. So iwuiidsat wem 
the butterflies that swAoned on the wetaaady banka of thftAri^ttlft ' 
river on hot sninmer afternoons, pcdlutod aa it* is by goLI# 
mining workk through which h passes, that with one svnsqp.ei kia 
hetMr^ Brit has endossd more tiuus tk^tyinitogaiuy 
than twenty diflbnint species would rewuidtito tddof ft i#|}sii' 
ultenioon, the finest being ft lovelj white,. Meeto 

, swallow-tailed papilio, the mt capjbuxe ofiwhickttSidPiifttwii^^ 
aa eatomologist's^elieibt. A. lar|^>apidsr 
yellow silkoa web% joiaed oft one to aftrther so as.,tO smaiBft:ft.>. 
complete curtain wuh tfaeix mesIWL.tft «ate|p. thhaat l^^ 
cieaiaxes^ whidft, fioweverf altow^ liftula, ift . tWrt 
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iiiglrilfw|,^NaM flW'lliMr JbiiMei or 

Mmi iaML awd ib& line fOBeiait hmmmrn), 

anUatgr^Mag Im liM titan moat otlier 
^MMiilak afpaar ^lintt throijfiii long agaa tko tmaaiid 

As aflli er ottiir ImiAtom of Oentcaf Amsma Jttive bssn modi- 
Ad sf /^to fimt aioae wHiitokla (br the 

sAi iSd 4 a fcnmMWsi adls•ll^s ow thoie which iiutcd their 
Attetraos At fttmow^f tiiisa^ wider A opanatkiaL of Batumi 
wdeallsB^wm^MigNms trss whidb A sarnved in A gnat 
B la MBis iiBI WAro to hcTB done so lqr>vktae of aoinegm^ 
wimm eiihwiwd originally or Aaequimdae a^proteotUmi^siiiSt' 
te dashn^. ' Tkem eanhmdly ha a more aotoworthy ixiatanoe of 
AwcnUag of A BUBla^lny which Ur. Darwin hm plaoad in 
A hands cSf A < Arv i m t^ B fit M ii KH t. Of all A topics touched 
in Ifir. Belt^ liTchr pioturas of natim, mooe ia tuon vivid or Bovel 
than At of A kw-cuttlng onto (CBcodoma), These Aecta oto 
ootify loLown in tropical America. The ravages of tlieso swarming, 
SoasolAly toiling noats an inoaleulahle. But for A vast recu- 
H g cA powem of A tropics, whet fomta could stand agmnst 

The drat aniAtaitfs aitiaagar genomlly auLos adlli tbom is on im- 
oemiitBiisg tbor piithsoii A outsklttA of tho Aost crowded witli tUo onU ; | 
ww'lel etiTvA off A pieees of tmveti, eaeh piece aboitt the else of a nix- \ 
fmmjmA saU up vwAUv belirMii A jawe of A ant 9 another lot' I 
JwMtaa ajaag ia OP ^oppoehe diiaetkn oaipty lisaaeil, but «wrmr to pfot 
loadift witb^tbgr. kafr baidano. if be AUowre iUe A cUvAa, it wiil lend 
bAloaaMamobgtr^ or ehrube, up wlikh A suU inouat t sud wluuro 
Ah oaSiStmloiiiug itself cm Aodp^ of Aleaf*<x>nimenaostoui4koacm*fiUr 
oat, artthits eoisior4ilc* 5«ws» Uroin A edge, He hinder fret Iptoff the rc^ntre 
cnWUrii^t 4«aa. Wim. A pAeco is neiurto eat off, It is.otiU AAimI 
sqA%4adlt hwbi m Angjhit would aOl to A ignmna wlkh it 9 but, on 
hilag wiaily Aeehed^ihainnt is Bnasraliy And to hove bold of A ianf 
with ODO fcot, A aeon righting itself, aiw erreaging its bimlsn to lie satis- 
SadAU Adffatimeaon Its return. PoUowioff it agsln^it te soon to. 
kilii a thmig Of others oaidi laden like Itself, end, wl Aut e moment's delay, 
ft barries Aig ‘A wultorom path. As it proceOds, other paA, each* 
abseatgod with boy weAn, ooaie to from A etoes, until A nurin load 
Bfraagmi to be aevon or oigbt inobes broad, end ouaso Aoogod An A 
atmti of A city of XiOndoD. 

AAr AmDiiig A aome handnda of parda, 0 An for more An 
Imlf fr asik, A Anueairium ia mAd. It ooAts of low wkU) 
aioqiida of htown dayay^ooldiig aarth, not placed nndcr brcaa 
whioh would afiaot A voniAtiou and luolight, but on A oot- 
dlditi of A Aeat, or in ooina ample okmng in A wood. 
Uanaaoua xoaad tannA, IVam half an inch to aeam or eight 
iaAc ia dkantor^ kad dawn into rowMkd chamhen bel^ 
fnuad in Aibmi.indkaA*^ A woodoatof anset dug up by 
oar AA in hk gardan. Ikwn Aao galkries troops a^ 
troops of A busy workers carry Air Ic^y loads, a varitabk 
Bintaai Wood of iaeeot lik. What use ia made of these Aves 
has knag pa— le to natasalisU. Do Ay eerve A food, or fox 
mfiffg A dmdaaigieiual ^ A f In Mr. Bolt's opinion Ay an 
Msd as a auumn, on which grows a miinite species of fungus; on 
thiaJuiigiiB AaatolML Tl^ am in iA inaahToom growers A 
oatees. JAvoa am A A my sibataaoe which Ay carry into 
atom. To A wdnte rind of oraage peel, and A flowem of 


UAnBIXLV HEWOBT OF WOODSTOCK.* 
tllQPPOIUJfflT tahia many Anas, Am A mA ftkoloua 
JL wajof a.jnddaAmtto woA k whA A 

aiaA oTaiaflrtkA spot or iisttkt|ai% rkaa into a hranash of 
UMonr, BetitA nsA AiS ka^ A Aw locid bookmwld^ 


aandrypAta of wlueh Aveaehewed A Avaa, our auAr found 
Am veiy pavtiai. To elrndk Air ravagea among A young 
Asati omaA and mango tma in A niden, A had recourse 
with ^gieat effect to poariag diluted carbolic acid down thmr 
ImmoL WAerfiil aim of Atanet ware diapkyad in A way 
ia whkh A friik eifaotsd their migAion to new burrows 
at a dkknge. /He wae told hy a Spaniah gentkman of 
a pawdar which eanaed A ants to go bA A prev 
wpom each eAr« Qa , making trial of this powder, wnicn 
teA oat to he eanmave asdAato, ho intad it eikctiial in 
taming backa oohmm of aata who Aioupmi rolled themaolves 
iAfrwlffrll-^BAgoae anotiA. Ckal-dar wm ffiiA 1^ him in 
>iaa ia aieBg jA hmmmm iOt OAn to An Aaepaate out of Air 
m asta aii lAIndAbaAAmmaooenAgyoQiigtreaabyWmg 
AakwAiof fM loaad A atsma wilh A eharo pohita down- 
merdk .fo cmid s hk m A^ are, Aae kAnttam aie very much 
in ^tmr of >AaoiaIl hksk aata, whom wtmibam gA Am A‘ 
eAAga ow Ak eaSEmiaaiMy gigaa^ The 

many and A higidy dboamkd ^ A in whkh A piaaonts stacif 
on A tetmingJKdl of A tropA aaabA a akilkd naturalist Bko 
llr.BaktoffDlayAam withaaem of opkcA 0^ eaperknoea 
of wAh A mA will aofor A» 
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iCt. M ii Uh t U had aaSad h» hook TOtaaMtof ia tf toiiih w 
Nothm.cvoTOBiUiiala.'iwahmddhavataaiidMliMtt. 
then have paiaed ^ a hook of refonmoa, and, m * hook 4^ 
leBM we ahoald have had little or Mthiiur to aav aaauat it. 
But lb. M ai ah al l caSa hiahoofc a Qiataisrt aond a uWotl^ihdbo 
o u roaw m uae af laaguaso, iiupUea aonothiiiig that eau:ha 


ahalh Mafary Woodtlotk it la Uu^oaaihla to nod. 
he never meant auTbody to read it. At An he ahmild oet 
have given it a titk which mlgUt persuado one to kT, Aat 
A dlllicultT is certoiiUy not inherent m A aulneoti fbr Sbmootu 
many local books wbieb may be read, and WoudaUMik, one waold 
have thought, belou|pi to the more promis A olana of kesl auh- 
jecta. Wo^stock is net one of the great histuric mots of A 
world. It is not even one of A great ihlsioric aiKits of our kltuid. 
Still, as having been so long a seat, a good dual of ono ^ Ad 
and another has happoned there, and a great number of persuua of 
note have been dwellers or visitots Are. Il was ui Woedst^ip tho 
knd of Uio Morciatifl that one of A llmndte of tho xoigu Of 
dEtholred was held which put fbiih A earliest among Akws of 
his reign-*a rolgu whoso laws were more comuionly put forth in 
A xo^id seats of Oxlt)rdshiro A o Ar border ah^ tiumdu rihe 
mat otiios of the realm, like ji^lhelatan's kwa of Jiketor and 
Ckut's kwa of Wiaolitater. Somewhat ktor we find WoocUtack u 
favourite dwolliui^placo of the two great . Henries, made Anoua in 
Ktudogy and in legend by A nienapj^e uf cue rtaigu and A 
kbyruith of the oilier, by tlie porcainne of A tint UenryvOnd 
A Ruaamond of the soisuDii la st>ber hkUgy A^atouitfo 
death of Itobcrt Bloel, the hmuage of Malcolm and jiad A 
part, which WoodsUkCk plays in A ktigcoulrovumybetwuuulknvy 
md 'Diomfls, may ptwUaps bu thou^t to have a hij^bar intemat. 
Then, among a crowd of royal na^anoeR, royal visiU, and snoro 
tA one royal birth, we get the real or stj^uosed connexion 
of A plmie with QooAVey Chaucer; and, Jiuirying on to 
later times, we oume to A {lerfonnances of A Vroedstodc 
Devil iu the days of the Gommonwoalih, A to the 
time when, to the possible eoolbaion of geography, A okl 
dwelling-place of so many kings lost ilaoTf in a aoiuo 
taken from a battle-ileld in Bavaria. Now hero are things atioogii 
to work into smnotbing of a narrativo. None of tlmm perhaps is 
of tho verjr highest historic interest, hut hUU Are is m groat 
Al of eunous and not uiuniportani incident spresil coiitiauuiiisl> 
over an unusual number of oeutarios. But, anatt^ of such a oarm- 
tive, Mr. Marshall gives us only a pauistaking coUectloa of dates 
and facto md extracts and references. Now ail these, put together, 
as they evidsutly are, with real care, aro, we most thauicliiUy 
allow, ton Auaand times bettor Ao A usual local twaddle. 
Btili, we think, out of a aubjeot so remarkably rich in at least a 
•ecoudary Ad of interest, something bettor stiil might have beau 
made. 

hi A early oaxi of the book we see how ilio researeshea of gn»t 
Ao A graduuiiy come down to writers of tbs second ekas. it is 
a great thing to flud a local Ak in which Kemble, Guest, A 
Btubbs are fkmilinrly quo A, ond which makes it pkin that A 
writer hiis gone to original authorities for his facto. At AsametiJiU} 
wo are not quite surii At Mr. Marshall thoroughly takes in A 
difikence between such writers as wo liave inentioued tad oiliers 
of A earlier school of autiquarA. And it is odd to Ad cin» 
who desoribcB himself in his tiApago as Into Fellow of OorpuM 
Chrisii College, a collage which has a apeeial oonuexioo with tho 
Latin Ague, quotioa Will A of Malmoshuiy and Henry oj' 
Huntingdon in somcWlys tnuiAAi in Bohn’s Autiquarhio 
Xdkaufy. But Mr. Mazsnall baa A rare and precious .gift or 
being abk to tell history from kgend, and to sec what is the forced 
of an a^umnut. Ana he rises too above A iempititkti of 
awallowii^ everything which seems to do honour to A pJni:e 
about which ho is writing, to make out Woodstock oAr or iiunri* 
'fiuDouB An it has anv right to be made out. The Millenarisas 
and thair dinner are silenify rebnlcad whan Mr. Mitrsball comr^s to 
A legend of AHrod having lived at Woodstixrk and transktotl 
. Boot A there, and dismisses A fable with tiio ji>niark, ** U is 

K it all probability At he ever had a resideuce within A 
an kingdom." 8o, further on iu Im book, Mr. Marshall 
ruthlessly casts aside another of A kgiiadHry glories of' Weod- 
atock, namely the connexion of A phu^ with tho fioot Ohaucer. 
There is, or was, a house at Woodsto^ called Ohaucer’s house, aiul 
sn 1411 Thomas Chaw^er reeeiveil a grant of A farm of the 
manor of Woods Ak and hundred of Wootton. This Tiiotiiss 
* Chaucer has heen eomuioniy Aught to be A son of the poet ; 
but even if he were so, this would bo very small evidence of which 
to build a theory of the poet's own birth or even rcdiclenct^ ra 
Woodstock, inasmuch as, at the time of the grant to his supiwfa'd 
too, he had already been dead eleven years. Bet it is a pond 
syp^an of A yrsy in which A so>-ca 11 ed Ahtion tiiat i.t, (A 
aaaiBO not real fxadition, but some one man s guess copied over mid 
frvnrsandn by other men— *gOtts down at A At touch of any thing 
But, on the otlier liaxul, Mr. Mumfinll 
aotti# emnbs of eomAt in A At At, sa (Auser wf» 
al^ A Court, and sa Die Oburt was olUni at Woodstock, 
Cbataosr k to hatfr An at Woodstot;k some time or 

thou|^ not in A Amcter of a native or jmhient As w 
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Ronmondi Mir. MmhaU thefe too p»lbn tile hietofy to the liMd, 

though he eeeme to feel a little mofe feluotanee to get rid of her 
than to get rid of Alfred and Ohanoer. We are not sure howerer 
that Mr. Mmhall is after all quite rig^t m to the date of the real 
Boeamond etory^ about which Brofeeeor Stubba hoe a note in ^ 
Preface to Tlonodict Still it ie something to iind a local book in 
which historical criticisiu is brought to bear upon such a matter 
at all. 

Mr. Marahal] (^ocs on with the constant noticcR of the presence 
of successive Kings at Woodstock down to the seventeenth cen- 
torj. As in the time of Henry the Second we find Woodstock 
playing a part in the controversy between the Henry and Thomas 
of those days, so under Henry the Eighth we tind Woodstock 
omiin mentioned in connexion with two other famous Thomases, 
More and Wulsey. As the ** customs** were discussed at Woo<l- 
stock under ono llonry, so the King’s “ great concern,’* the divorce 
and all that came of it, were discussed tliere under the other. 
Q^n Elisabeth was kept there in ward during her sister’s 
reign, which was perhaps the reason why she d()cs not seem 
to hare been mucii ihote as Queen. But both James the 
First and Charles the First were there a good deal, and 
tlie readers of Hcott will be glad to find that there was 
more than one' real Kir Henry Loe of Ditchley, one of whom was 
Lieutenant of the Queen’s Manor and Park of Woodstock under 
Elisabeth.” But wo find it intimated that he was not alto- 

S ther a faithful steward, in regard either to the Queen’s deer or to 
0 Queen’s rights in money. In the Civil War we find Woodstock 
and its neighl^urhood the scone of a good deal of fighting, and 
the royal manor-house is naturally garrisoned for the King, and is 
as naturally besieged and taken by the forces of the Pariiament 
Then comes tho msinantting of the place by its new owners, and 
the tale of all tho wonderful sights and sounds by which the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners were disturbed, about which wo really 
think that Mr. Marshall might well have been a little more full. 
Tho Devil of Woodstock, tlio just Devil ” as zealous Iloyalists 
called him, was only a practical joke ; still ho avos one of tho most 
ingenious of practical jokes, and ho lias won for himself a good 
d<^ of fame ^th in hist4jry and fiction. In fact, setting aside 
graver impostors like King Alfred and Oeoflroy Chaucer, tho fiend 
of tho seventeenth ccntuiy may fairly divide the romantic history 
of Woodstock with the beauty of tho twelfth. We by no means 
agree with Mr, Mai-shall that, ^cause the whole thing was a clever 
device of one Joseph Collins, most Avorthily known ns Funny 
Joe, therefore ** it would be without sufficient interest ” to tell the 
story. 

Lastly comes the grant of 1704 to tho Duke of Marlborough, 
the buiuling of tho niodom Blerdioim Palace, and the barbarous 
destruction of what was loft of tho old nmnor-houso and the 
levelling of its site. Aftor this tho liistory of Woodstock and Blen- 
heim does not differ much from that of any other small toAvn with 
A nobleman’s house hard by. Mr. Mar.<$ha 11 has an unpublished loiter 
or two of the famous Duchess Karah to print ; ho has to express a 1 
due dislike of tho cockfighting tastes or tho Woodstock Common 
Council in 1715; ho has to record some princely — vulgarly, r(^al 
— visits within tlio last thirty years, and the fact that m 1072 
** efibrts wore being mode to stock tho lake with Neufchiitol trout.’’ 
In thinking of tho modern history of Woodstock the thing that 
most naturally couu 38 into our heads is the vigorous electoral 
contest of 1868, with tho elaborate educational or professorial in- 
fiuencos brought to bear upon tbo minds of tlio electors ; but the 
Parliamentary history of the borough comes iu another part of the 
book, and all that we find there is llie fact that Mr. Barnett is the 
present— or, at the moment that wo write, tho lato representative. 

Lastly wo come to the ecclesiastionl bisUny*, The town of 
Woodstock, it appears, is still not a distinct parish, but merely a 
chapdry in tho parish of Bliidon. Its church is still only the 
Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, but it has the adA'antago of the 
parish church in still keeping some ancient parts, some os old as 
Henry tho First and his monagorio, A\'bilo Jlladon Church was 
rebuilt in 1804. Blenheim Park however became a distinct 
parish in 1858, tho royal manor having boon oxtm-parochial. In 
the old manor-house there was more than one chapel which 
perisheil with tho rest of the building. A chapel had Ven built 
W Sarah my house, commonly called Blenheim Gu/Zc” — 
Jfwaee is the more familiar name — and consecrated in 1731. 
Though Bladon has always been a rectory, yet ports of the tithe 
belong from the days oftiie first Hobort of Oily, first to tlie 
chur^ of St Geoige in tho Oastle of Oxford, and secondly to the 
Abbey of Oseney. But what can Mr. Marshall mean by saying 
that the existing tower of Oxfoitl Castle was ** used as a oampa- 
uile ” to Bt. Qeorgo’s church P No building can be less like a 
campanile than that si ugularly rugged tower. ^ ’The contemporaiy 
tower of St MiL-hoid « church is not exactly like St. Zeno, but it 
coiuoyi good deal nearer to it than tho towor in the costie. 


FIVE YEAUa or T!IF. AHUXDEt SOCIETT.* 

I T la now just a qurndcr of a century since the Anmdel Society 
started with the purpose of improving the taste of the people 
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>y the pnbfieailoB of wwto h%h hlMele eite. ^ leiieMfl 
Imcmn tiiat during ihk tiM wa iasra wilMMd fa 
revival almost b^ond precedeal) tire hsat iwrampaea ^ 

Italian, and Gothfa periods have MSB niade teuHar: tire loi^^ 
of art in its historic devafajpeots and fa Ha ftadanreitri fifai^ 
plea baa been extended; and, asaoofiaeqiianaa.tfaartoftfaBisre^ 
teenth century is to a good degree hroii||lit hack fa the trifa 
standards of the best epodis. To this ndworee tire Anmdel SocM^ 
hin materially contributed* Into the midst of a moim and, fa 
great measure^ a commercial art, trivial in tiumafa; and aonretfarea 
mcietriciouB in taste, it has b^ly thrust wonn of noble aapiire* 
tion, distant often from prevalHiig tastes and creeds, and sonrenmaa 
also in the rear of the Mvonoed knowledge of a aciantific Wb yet 
always containing wholesome teaching fa those who woiill mm 
aright. We may remark that we have found it a good sign of the 
mental condition of tho Inmates of a oountiy mansion whan wn 
have been greeted in the hall or corridor with chiomoUfaognmhs of 
Anuuncuitions, Nativities, Crucifixions, and Asceorions. Woneed 
not say that such themes show a family to be better read and 
more widely travelled than the households who use as wnll-friilfi- 
tiire horses by Btiibbs, pigs by Morland, or even the Meeting of a 
Iltmi by Sir Francis Grant. 

Tho handsome volume now issued by Mr.'Msynard, the Secre- 
tary, containing photographs from the uublications of tire Socie^ 
for tho last five years, with descriptive letterpress, has the common 
official fault of ^ing industrious and d\ill The text woifld have 
gained greatly in liveliness if, iu tho place of careful compilations 
from Vasari or biographical dictionaries, it had ventured ui record 
the transactions of the Council, with the difficulties enoountmdf, 
and the means taken to secure satisfactory results. We might, also 
have wished that it had been compatible with an offlrial positioiiL 
and with tho sanction of the Council,’* that Mr, Maynard shoida 
have told his own experiences when, in the couree of summer tours, 
he has with praiso worthy zeal tracked back those chromolitbo- 
graphs to the local habitats of the originals in Italy or Germany. 
The transactions of the Arimdol Society, with personal narratives 
of explorers in search of half-fo^otten or wholly neglected 
froscooB, including tho impediments in the way of copyists, and tho 
difficulties which have from time to time dolay^ or nprred these 
reproductions, would furnish materials for an interesting volume. 
Such a nan'ative would gain colour from the successive political 
vicissitudes of Europe. Over a period of fi\'c-and-tAventy years the 
Arundel Society has witnessed fresco-painted cburchee andfeloistoni 
first sufreriug under the neglect of drowsy ecclesiastics, then sus- 
taining injury and insult from soldiery bivouacking in sacred^ pre- 
cincts, and lastly subject to tlie perils and pocuniaiy perplexities of 
soculfirizatiun or disendoAvment, In France of late there have 
arisen anxieties of another sort, as when tho reproductions of 
Diirer’s Evangelists wore shut up in Paris with tho besieged 
Ooniniunists. Throughout these and oilier alternations in the 
fortunes of empires, the Arundel Bociety, ever watchful of im- 
pending contin^ncies, has acted as the guardian of historic 
monuments. 

Tho quality of the reproductions issued by this Society, though 
still leaving somewhat to be desired, has of late years improvM, 
But certain members— a minority, however — ^prmer engravings 
in simple black and white, such as the woodcuts from the Arena 
Ohapei, and tho copper-plates from Em Angelico’s frescoes fa the 
Vatican. And we confess that we are among the number of tiiose 
who esteem more highly those quiet renderings than tho blaze of 
colour in some of tbo inferior ordor of chromolithographs. Tho 
Council, we think, might liave saved tho mombm from such coarse 
crudities as tbe litres from Durer, especially as these Evangelists 
W'ero already familiar by means of engravings. On the whole, 
chroraolithography proves itself better suited to the reproduction 
of frescHM's than of oil-paintings ; for example, the renderings from 
Van Eyck’s masterpiece in Ghent lose the gem-like lustre and 
transparency of the original On tho other hand, Titian’s freooo fa 
Padua translates truly. Four years ago, in our review of Twenty 
Years of the Arundel Society,” we pointed to these frescoes ^ 
Titian, also to rare mural p^tingn by Avanri in IMu^ and 
to noble frescoes by Pordenone in Piacenza, as ofihring u flttlitt 
sphere to the Society. We are glad to say that of this suggu^a 
programme the wall-painting in Piacenza alone time 
opportunitv. On the whole, it must be conceded that, after itoakfag 
considerable deduction for failures, the Socie^ has done gd6d aer* 
vice in its strenuous and sustained efibrt to combine ^ a&ueut^ 
colour with that of form. We live in an age of nolycbionie $ beoee 
in part the popularity of these chromolithogA]^ 

The most important step taken by the BbcMy idtiifa 
few years is the reproduction Ire chrenrefifangtaj^ or ofaanriae 
of sopulchral monumenta erected fa Italy dunng tho ariddie Ogee 
or the period of the Renafaaance. It waa righty tbooght tfat the 
revival fa this eountiy of Gothic and other bSstoncal f&lee 
rendered the present a fittim time f«r entering on this new nrid 
of labour. Xbus the CounciL who at first dfaerted their att s ntio n 
to fresco-paintings, some or which were fa imminent peril of 
destruction, are now reverting fa the fundenmiifal idaaof opm-' 
prising all the arts of design, collective^ as Wl as Accord- 
ingly there are novr aefactM for ittumatioii faetoumeuti 

unrivalled fa Europe ^ aa emaqpha of the sueceari^ 
of archifaoture, eoufature^ aifa picteripA enrich- 
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toiiih% hii hiodllj ftqnfaihed «b oxolanotiny toxt, which, if we maj 
he pemitM the oae of a vulger pnieae, reeds like the cry of stink- 
ingAib* & is eensimeiiDaMdy, that the Society has been at the 
pans of ntfallsUhg a am then is put to the expense of 
wntfaifr » dewiL A km words may be quoted as a sample of 
ttnieh imides. The eloquent eriUe might almost have men a 
^ynk when he wfota:— - 


It will he wen hy xeftraee to the plats that tho fteaeoes round ths tomb 
haveUii sfmuistrMil rahUlou to It Th^ are all of earlier daU>» and by 
bettsr artuta Tbs tomb ttaslf is roughly oarved and coarsely painted, by 
men whs WHO not trying to do tbsir bast, and could not have dons any- 
thing vinr wsU, even if they had tried. It is an entirely commonplaoe and 
dull worL though of agood school, and has been raised against the liighest 
ftesoo with strange dmgord of the merit of the work itself, and of its 
historlo vslus to the fiunUy. 

The historic drntoh glvea of the Oavalli family, thoufirh diffnae and 
flur froui the mark, is riTid as a picture. Ur. Rusinn, unrivallod 
as a wenrd-pamter, sets forth how for three centuries Milan, the 
oldest f^nishonne of liOmbardy, bad been the centrsl point 
at which the collision between the secular and ecclesiastical Mwers 
took place hi £hm^« ** The Oaidpb and Ohibelline naturally mot 
and waned throughout the plain of Lombardy ; but the intonso 
civic stttbbomaiiBas and courage of the Milanese i^pulatlon formed 
a kind of rodt in their tideway, where the quarrel of bumher with 
noble, embittered and brought again and again to trial by battle,^ 
confbaed Itaelf with that of Pope and iSnperor.*’ In the year' 
103 j the wurrior-Arebbishop of Milan *<oipanixed the first 
disciplined reeistanee of foot soldiers to cavaby by his invention and 
decorarion of the Oarroocio.” Only on tlm death of Frederick 11 . 
was the supremacy of the Church secured. Innocent IV. en- 
tered Milan in triumph, and the road for ten miles before he 
reached the gates was lined by the entire population of the city ; 
and, as a salared eat had been invented for the advance of the 
standard in battle/ so did the Milanese inveift ** some similar 
honour for the he^ of their Church as the harbinger of peace ; 
under a canopy of silk, borne by the first gentlemen of Milan, 
the Pope received the hosannas of a people.** Mr. Kuskin has 
been tempted into this digression for the saxe of the following hit 
at a ^'Biudaocbino,** a structure of late much discussed:—*^ It is 
not uninteresting for the English traveller to remember, as he walks 
through the vast arcades of shops, in the form of a cross, by 
which the Milanese of to-day expross their triumph in lib(*mtioii 
from Teutonic rule, that the * Baloaccbino * of all lUtriiieval religious 
ceromony owed its origin to tho taste of the milliners of Milan, ns 
the safety of the best knights in European battle rested on th4s 
faithfiil craftsmanship of her armourers.^* We regret to say tiiat 
the connexion, in chronology or otherwise, hetwiMin all this and 
the tomb at Verona is not made very apparent. Neither do we 
see much more than a vain attempt at moniUxing — an inftrmity to 
which the author of Modem Pninters has of late been prone — in 
the concluding passage on this fresoo-paiutod tomb. In place of 
art-criticism comes sermonizing, and the reader, when he asks for 
aid, is told to help himself after this fashion : — 

v 

The readvr may follow out, according to hh disposition, wbat thoagbts 
the fresco of the throe kneeling knights, each with his helinct-crest, in the 
shape of a honeys head, thrown hack from hb shoulders, nisy suggest to 
him on review of these paassges of liistory | one thonght only 1 must guard 
him against, strictly— munely, that a Condottiers’s religion must ncceaMirily 
have been fsbe or hypocritical. The folly of nations b In nothing more 
maniAsi than in their placid reconciliation of noble creeds with base prac- 
tices. Rut the reconciliation, in thefbuileenth as in the nineteenth century, 
was usually fooUsh only, not insincere. 

A iritH to thft roomt of tbe Aiundd Sodetj show* that the 
labooM of the paat five jeon will find a worthj sequel. Ili»> 
torie art Is to h$, pnctioallj qieakiiv, inexhauatihle ; and 

the plan of making in advance oqiim of worn worthy of illiutn- 
tion haa niyen to the Oounoil an aoeumulative atore of drawings 
which to the ttttenuogc their resources for many years yet 

to ootne. Aittow thd projects of ths futuw is a systematic «n.i> . 
tetioa of the unimdi of Aasiu; already a heginning Ims keen 
mada with the finseoea of Oiotto,. and we truet some day to 
sea fidthfid tsndenM of the masten-works of Clmabuo in 
thsimparcbuKh. Ifir. Baddn-, it is hoped, may^ths enter- 
. ptiss Vysocplsnatoiytaxt; ahqpeinwhidkwedevoiitlyahaits,iflw 
will tat once kindly slide to we sulject without dfgteision into 
theoiogy, monls. or political aeonomT>.topics which the .fiindB of 
the Artt^l Society uem^lmppowa to cover. Ur. Maynard tdls 
us in tbb Tolttins that his ‘*tutiinnts Sntention is to give a con- 
tiimons histoiy year hy year of the wOdc of the Anindu BocMy”; 
we toust^ may live to record the pulriicatiota of the great ftesopas 
nf netto della hhaneeaen at Aiecao, and 'of maire other wo^ 
eei?1ii sa a ihw,at had, at the wnB-psimn|«.in die Oan^ Santo of 
Kifc* ChMshi oontempkted amoceUi’a fieseoaS 
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aseMusMnitttt in neh eanrest end eontlwums. eflfavtsi StsjbrSv*' 
eoa^ lUiietmtioM of tihri and Uii»tSgn%hVi^ ^ 
as ridi in odour as the mdateie of Venisn, nw ha weeSssss tn 
who dedie to eits^eir 
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LADY MORETOITX’8 DAUQRtBR.* 

M rs. l^LOARTS now book haa such merit as oomsi fhcHti g 
decidedly original incident introduced toto a wril<^wum 
theme. We cannot say that we like either stoiy or thb hand*^ 
ling any the b^er for this originnlity ; on the ccmlrary, we prefer 
tho more timid harpers on a ^gle string of iniquity raUier than 
tho present author, who doubles her situation, and to an adul-^ 
tero^ mother in feet adila a like-mindcil daugliiar in in- 
tmition. Save this repetition there is uo^iiig now in 

DmwMer* It is tho old, old story of a grate but 
worthy man and a feacinating scanip contending, like ilie nngol 
and tlie dci il in the Chess-players, lor the possession of a pretty, 
silly, and wholly unredeoling young woman, who is scarcely worth 
the trouble siio gives; with tho inevitable result of Ibo scamp 
winning for the greater part of tho game, though the grave, worthy 
man comas off conqueror in the end. But lis the victory cornea 
too late for the happiness of those concerned, it Aocm bul little 
towards enlivening the sadness of the catastrophe, or reconcilingf 
us to the absurdity of human nature as exhibited in Euphemla,. 
or Fhemie, Burton and her sisterhood. 

This Phemle Burton is a composite kind of person. She haa 
such luvelv poseibilitiea of moral perfection and one does such out- 
rageous things, she is so fiill of tractable sw(H*tness and so swayed 
1^ porveme obstinacy, so overflowing with tender love ou the one 
side and so stonily unimpressiouable ou tho other, that w» 
scarcely know where to have her, and Hud it nilher difRcult to 
give the correct analysis of a character the hues of which ohanga 
as swiftly as a chameleon's or a dying dolphin's. 8ho is no luntpiir' 
a child but a young woman, with the iustiucts of her sex fmly 
developed as the sequel shows, when slie indulges in the slightly 
dangerous pastime of talking fVom her bedroom window every 
night with Maurice Graham, a young man living in tho ueigh- 
hourhofxl. Biit she has so mucfi maidenly modesty and prudout 
reserve at the back of this JuUeMiko imprudence," that when he 
asks her to he his Maud and come down into tho garden to take the 
Bhelley which he has brought her to read, rather tliaii lot it lie aU 
night on the ground for snails to crawl ovf3r the binding and ear- 
wigs to nestle between the leaves, she rognids this as a ti'eiurmdous 
breach of decorum ; and blusiies and (^ws back and puts on 
airs of tenderly affronted woniuuliood just os if she had Wu 
a “ woll-ond- wise- walking *' young lady of irrenrimchable de- 
meanour. In the end of course she docs ns she is bid, and comes 
into the garden by luoonliirht and at midnight, to have her little 
browm liners kissc^d by Aluurice over and over again, '* nud to ba 
transported into fairylimd by the passion of his voice and the 
consciousness that she was doing wrong ami that this was love-'* 
the same love as that of wiiicii sue had read in the books Mauricu 
Graham bad lent her. Fortuuiiudy for her she is caught by 
her (X>usin, tho gravo and gmid Httqiimn liaiUey, who tlius nips iu 
the bud a liateon which promisiHl more pltmaure to Maurlcu 
Qralmni than profit to Pbemie Burton. 


Of Stephen there is not much to gay. Tie is the man with whom 
we have all made acquaintance so fref{uently iu live world of 
fiction; tho wise, calm hero of loyalty and nuselfUUness, who 
gives his heart whero his ronson condemns, and for all Ins wis^lom 
suffers himself to bo fascinaUri by the paltriest skin-deep beauty, 
just 08 any lesser man might bo. Pbeniio Burton loves Matirico 
Graham, and by the arbitrary intervention of bis aunt, Miss 
Boauvillc, finds herself openly engaged to her not too worthy hiver^ 
instead of boing loft to play at love in the hide-and-sm^k manner in . 
which she bad bcsgun. But though alio ia thus opunly engagtfd^ 
and makes no socriit of her attachment, Htephen Ibidley has so 
little self-respect or honour as to try to win her for hiiiiseJf^ on tljer 
plea tliat Maurice is ** not wortl^ of her." To which Piienito 
retorts scornfully, “ And you are, I suppose." Nothing, however^ 
is able to chill or repress tho love which the tuej) of Htejihen 
Radley's kind feel for pretty little women. Hiigen iu nil else, thev 
are fools hero ; and, while able to govern every othur ]>jii^siori with 
ease, and to make martyrs of theruseives with the most heroic 
constancy on the slightest pr<JVOca(ion, they are ss helpless 
as cbildron when it comes to their weakness for a^ pair of 
blue eyes or a cascade of chestnut hair flecke#] with gold* 
We hold this to be on entirely erroneous Tfuuiing of cluuocter. 
A strong man will be strung all through, and a wise man 
will be wise even in the presence of iRs hive. No man of 
mkse and honour could have acted as Stephen Hadley is made 'to 
act, ssid yet lie is presented to us as both rational and honourable. 
Em when ha wins his doubtful prize, it is at the cost of a lie by 
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liiten to lOD enlanationB* AH Imt poMion bat retaiood at iSb^ tiglit 
of Maoriea^ wlio pleads bia own oaoi^ with mcnro vigour tbaii 
nnazried woopuaii would have aEowad, and who comes seeiotljr to 
her house in Esselburgh Street, as be bad formerly visited her 
secretly at Gable lilnd on Tlelsdon Qreon. The end m this part of 
the story is, that after Phetnie hat soundly rated her husb^d for 
hayinfc deceived her, and has made herself only the shadow of a 
wife to him/’ allowing Maurice to visit her and make love to her as 
her revenge, she suddenly runs away, not with Maurice, but from 
him ns much as from her husband, and takes up her abode with 
Betty, the old Helsdon servant, who scolds and warns and loves 
and protests by turns, according to the way of old retahiOTS 
in three-volume novels. She then takes a situatimi as com- 
panion in the house of liSdv Morotoon, who, unknown to her, 
IS her own mother. Meanwnile, however, she has had a child, 
which she leaves ; and which, though there is ^e proper quantity 
of tears and exchunations of *'Oh, ray baby t my bal^! ” and the 
like, has so little softening ofToct on her that sno neither informs 
her husbond that he is a ikther, nor thinks she owes either child 
or father the duty of such information. Yet we are required to 
believe in Pbomie as, it may be, a badly educated girl, but one with 
true womanly impulses, j^tering with danger now from yciy 
ignorance of Its true meaning, now from excess of human feeling, 
but always loving, and always with a fine and noble nature under- 
neath, ft>r the sake of which her sins ore to be forgiven. Wc deny 
this reading. We see nothing in the character and actions of Mrs. 
£iloart *8 heroine but vanity, wilfulness, selfishness, and latent 
animalism ; and all the monologues about ** my mother,’' and the 
blittings after " mamma f mamma I ” and my "^hy I my Ijaby ! ” 
do not soften the essential repulsiveness of this pretty piece of 
selfishness and folly. 

In her life at Ashleigh Hall Phemio finds happiness, and a 
woman to love. I^dy Moretoun recognises her as her daugh- 
ter, and treats her with as much indulgence and affection as is 
possible without betraying the connexion between them. And 
f hemie loves her with more than the ordinary love of young 
lady-companions serving graceful and pleasant misiriMstu^s. But 
when my lady finds out that her companion and daughter is 
h»ing surreptitiously visited by a bandsomo young man, she makes 
a clean breast of it, and revoals herself as tho jrunaway wife of the 
item dry old naturalist who cared more for his infusoria than he 
did for wife or daugbtenr, and who therefore lost the one nud 
alienated the other. This then is the originality of the situation. 
A runaway motW reveals herself to a runaway daughter living in 
her house as her compiuiion, and by the narration of her own 
shame seeks to prevent her from falbng into tbo ab3‘S8 whei'Q she 
once fell; but where she has found coni rortable lodgment all things 
considerM, the non-recognition of the great ladies at the annual 
fiower show bsing about the heaviest cross my Lady Moretoun lias 
to carry. If the psychology of LaHy Mor€tifUfn *8 Dftuyht«r hns 
hmi odd hi^erto, it is now stranger^ because more abrupt, than 
before. No sooner has the mother spoken and exhorttd than 
Phomie becomes transformed. She sees the character of Maurice 
Graham in its true solfisbnuBS and baseness ; and, on tho point of 
running away with him os she was, turns now to as anient love of 
her bui^aud as she has all dong had for her lover. I^ly Moro- 
touu finds out that Maurice hod been on the eve of marrying in 
India, though he had not nmlly married os Mtephen hocl said, 
b^use the lady of bis choice diid a day nr two before ; and when 
Phemie hears triis her ** idol is levelled to tho dust ” : — 

Maurice had been — dnuMy, trebly falw. lie had read.v to put 

her iiaide ibr the sake of a rieW bi-lde, und tlion luid uttereil Ue liu ti> 
her to fUMicrt Ids fciU j’. She rcmeiubered it alU — the ready protest, the 
peinionate dliHdalmcr, ti o -uiwth, wvlbvandAluNi utory } and it wua for this 
man (hat elie had been r ad/ to iu«k« a 'wnu.'k of fame and honour. 

There vnv» nothing to he t^id for him. In that moment ho uioiMid out of 
her lihi. ManrliH^ aa ahe had beliovcd him, ahe hod sever kuuv^n,^lhc 
Maurice whom tlie hail beim ready to eavv, even by the utter eoerltice of 
hcmif, had been weak, vaeilUting, eoHily led wrong, hut true in hia lieiirt 
and unswerving In hia love to her. Thie woa her Ideal Maurice, — her voung, 
boy lover, whom she bnd hoixHl to mould into a man, — and the true Maiiriee 
was a fakie, ineanmarv thinj^, who, for n mere whim, the delight a ehUd has 
in a toy, would havnlevelli^ her to the duot — imd left her tliero, 

After this Phemie gives lu^rsolf up to a search fur Stephen, 
who has left Essolburgh Street, and find.s him only w^hon too late. 
He has caught the fever that was raging in a little village where 
he had been taking the practice of the local doctor; ond Phomie 
<disooveni him more 1 ^ intuition than direction, seeing that he has 
dropped his surname, and gtvs about tho world now as Mr. 
Stephens orUy. He Inis been seeking her “ through half a world ” ; 

fur her sake he has been kind to uttle children, pitiftd to fallen 
women " ; but he hoa not been biisinosslidce all the same. Maurice 
Graham, with not half his love, nor, *^poor, wretched poetaster!'’ 
as Mrs. Eiloart angrily calls him, with half his hndiie, hns un- 
earthed Phemie tvnee under two disguises ; but Ste|dien Hadley 
has not hit upon the track with all his pains, and is only 
discovered by Occident and intuitiem. On tbo wh<de, we cannot 
commend Lady Moretoun^s ilougAlsr as a healthy or a curefully 
studied production. It is clever in nnrtS, and in the beginning 
smartly written i but it isn looae^jcnmd and somewhat inaun- 
dsring book, ana reads ns if the audmt had not fhfij known her 
own mind, nor pictured very clearly to hm^ihsjpso]^ of whom 
wrote. It Is a story, too, that deals eritt ths uia^ of Impro- 
l^tgr in a very dim^peoabU manner.^ ItisliU Inti^sswlieii, rid but 
adttltenr:i with the ktsrposirioD of the sgniNlMnft tike wy 
nldkoftams. For so mucib we am iMd M tftd 


vefitse toendotee*! 

known to ihs^ writmof.idsi^^ fiehs, aaddo j 
of chances ss an hKpreMdti^ji twfes repeetsd. 


MILITARY MEMOIR OF CCnAROet RIBCH;* 

A S actor who undertakes and sitoeeedi in an nmuniaM pM 
gives proof thereby of his professiimal talsift; In like msnnsar 
a writer who tidies upaeulogistic memoir ofn sell-saeldng 
head, and so ifiustrates and elucidstes it ad tp intmsl nfedms 
despite their prejudices, must be allowsd the emit at high fitSlttry 
skill The Camden Society may congzEtUlats itself on hsTinE 
found good proof of such mil in tho mastot^, oommentw Mil 
annotations wherewith a deceased antiquary, the itov. John WeUb^ 
hns imparted the zest of veritable history to a psitim's pssM^ 
gj'ric of a Parliamentaiiatt weathereoch^ wm a gyi io ka itaidf 
mostly remarkable for exaggeration^ cant, and fisttoi^. As a sms* 
scientiouB historian, Mr. Webb is jmdieially catefliTto avoid ai^ 
expreeision that can prejudice the subject of bis volume at the W 
of posterity ; yet, with nil his endeavour to bestfic^y evenr-handad, 
the result of his labours is anything but fevoarahls toths reputSf* 
tion of Colonel Birch and his devoted secretacy ; while thevetsfSn 
siudeut who has recalled them to notice demves posthumous 
honour for enabling us to read aright a mimioir in which both 
these worthies had a hand, and which is on tliut aocount more or 
less a lying clironicle. Dealt with as it has been by Webb, it 
is a real coiitributioD to the social and military history of three 
eventful years of the Civil War. 

The student of Charles l.'s struggle with the Parliamont— ^ihat 
war without an onemv,'' as Sit William Waller sadly designated 
it to his ancient comrade Ifopton, ere they met on opposite sides 
in the field of Lsnsdowu — will loom withsuiprise how much of the 
success of the parly which ^‘iiuuie war for the King against 
himself” watt, according to Hoe, the result of his hero’s counsels, 
energy, and prowefs. Ho will need to be warned that Hoe 
was ilirchs major, qmirter-niiuiter^ or iiecretary, and was pussibly 
still connected w ith his old regimeut after Birch exchanged it 
in 1646 Ibr a seat in the House of Commons; and that he 
wrote Ikitt clironicle of his Buperior i>lliiw's nchievem»mts under 
the iui[ttilse of a gratitude which may or may not have been a 
keen ruuwe of ruvours to come. It ought ti» be pitjimised, too, 
that the narrative, wriltt-n m the persou throughout, was 

submittHl U> Birch hiimsu^lf for to vision, und that if lie Colonel 
did not t uggest the desi^ription of his sayings and doings— which 
repi*CBeuts him as a mixture of Nestor, Achil}e.tt, and Baron Mun- 
chamien, carrying a pUBS and protection through the thickest fight 
from Divine l^rovidence — ho ui all events endorsed and sunctioued 
it by corit>ciing the manuscript, and adding touches to enkince 
him.Belf and depreciate others. By the aid of tho Notes and 
Commentary it will be found that in the Memoir credit is ^uribed 
to Birch for exploits and successes which wore due chiefiy to 
those others, and that, whei'Oits bi particular instances the Phr- 
liaiuentury generals did make honourable mention of Birch’s 
services, be and his evdogist gencraUy contrive to omit mention 
of such genemls, aud to monopolize all the glory of which he was 
at best only a partaker. Not that it is to ne denied that Birch 
was a dashing and feaidess soldier, even as he was a resolute,, self- 
seeking, and politic sdiemec ; he was a roan withal of considmble 
ability, thougn of little principle ; not wantonly wasteful of bumw 
life, whether of friends or hars, though coarse and almost brutal in 
his ('Stimato of its cheapness. As to Hoe. wo feel little interest in 
extricating him firom tue oblivion whicn has ^thered round an 
IntureBted eulogist; but Birch, though dear at his own price, was 
indisputably a prominent person in the times in which ha lived and 
acted, and it may be worth while to justify the strong hmgiiagd 
wo have used conceriiing him by references to the htomoir and 
the Couunentary before us. To this end wo do not think it necos- 
sa^ to insist on his hiiving begun life as a carrier or a pacUioiBe 
driver, bocaiise, ns Mr. Webb luis shown, a oomparison of dates and 
circumstances disproves the alleged fact. At the time when ^ 
iegcml, adopted by Mr. Tow'nsend in his History of Leon^Mter, 
nqmxwuts the porkhoivo driver attracting Oromwellb notieF and 
winning a commission by his pluck in resisting soma Konndhsad 
freebooters, Birch was really exercising the calling of a genml 
merchant in tho city of Bristol. That his origin wns low is, wa thblL 
established hv Bishop Btmiet's rominiseences^ of hm wumwif Ma 
speech, as well as by tnecoutmt,m point of le&Mnottt and dattomy, 
Itotwotiii him and other and groator loaderi on tho ParliamentatiMi 
side. Baids upon helploss ladies b their tvavell^ caKrfegaa,envy 
of merit in others, ready imputation of low motives, asld MiOlt to 
bribery and corruption iisa nover*feHmgiBmb|sefflpidto^ 
all tbw bospi^ak an origin remote from the- imoBaaem of gpotle 
birth and breeding smdi as shone out in toriUi^ smMmeA m not 
a few ornaments ^ eithcEr eam^ 

At the tery time when mck was pfeediiM with €fir Fraaeis 
Otfey, Governor of Shrewahiuy, fat thesetuRL ofeietW 
bans of sheny, and mgtng that he wM ^ df , titoie aiMg- 
umta vriko haatekMaparam hgaii»itlto» tessMaeCiiiiUy a . 
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n^to h«A a(i<iwmiw>i'<w''Ma o«uiA 
'»» eaaw '!W9kott,"WNH:' 


Amttaix w« And ^ 
tTOibiitaf tbe oaptttve Hinfovd t 


fiOt UieiiiM ^«b unbappilT fot I cannat oali { 

it mtdthoimniMkte mult vo far 

mW^ vaaooimeaed vm that* ^whilu some were ruumug to 
Qafbfldf otiiam wm gattbg fMurdtuia, atid tbe beet saving 
tiier li|db^<)iidtlie aea^Ood ctuned.jou beyond to raiee 
a Joot rtgnnent^ Ac. Tbin re^ient was undin* tbe ooutmand 
of Sir ArtbO!^ Basolmt and formed part of the army of Sir 
WmiamWalkr. limbig seema to have had iiialle enough of i 
temper, tact, and intelket to deserve aome of the deprecifttion pemred 
tlucldy enbim iotheMemoira Ilia taste was for buraea and eavairy 
•srvm, mtd the Uoestershire baronet may perhapa have turned 
np his mne at the Kaneial merohsnt ; but somehow^ it ia not only 
Hasabigybut W«l)« and theTeteran soldier of fortune, Sir Andrew 


the most hopeless %ht to the intent that a speedy teniiination of 
his career might remove a cause for jealousy. Ih^iug inarchi^l to 
the country about Fsamhaiu, Birch sjid hit* did 

wonders, according to Boo, in tfao tierce fight at Alton, where a 
part of the Earl of Oraford a forecB, under a pliant Colonel lioles, 
were eat off and brought to hay ^y Wallers forces, and obliged to 
await the outnuxubering foe in tlio churchyard and tlie church. 
Aooording to Boo, Birch was the first to ent(\r the street^ even as 
he had recently b^n tho arbiter of the day's fortunes at Farnhaiu. 
His name, however, does not occur in the oiticisl account of this 
fierce encounter, where not a man surrendered till Jhdes was slain, 
nor in a very juiuate letter totiant which sotnus to have btH»n 
written by an 6}'e-wituesfi. It was at the assault of Aruudel, i 
shor^ afterwards, that Birch was eapoaed to a perilous hazard — 
as his secretary says — out of Potley’s jouluusy of liis f[>rw«rdnees at 
Alton. He a43ed not have oonipkintfd, for it constituted uno of his 
strongest credentials as a leader of pluck and cVa)«emte valour. 
Having bivouacked under some of the ot'st-sjjreud troes in the ptirk*' 
— which here, as well as at Uonx Lacey in liorofordshire, renuun to 
toll of Parliamentarinu moderation as regards tliese old memorials — 
he really did surmount tho rampail in the teeth of overwhelming 
odds, and cheer on his swerving hands till they drove the KoyaUsta 

S ulLmeU into tho town. In the moment of ^clory he was stru<’l{ 
own by a inuskei ball, and given up by tho surgeons, tliougli they 
found, when they revisited Jiim at night fall, that tho seveiv 
weather and its effect in coagulating the blood bad proved 
remedial. Tlte soldierlike di?moanour of Jttr<‘h on this <H*c»sion 
would say much for Lia gnllntilry but for the hint thnnvii out 
that tho dangerous enteqiriso w^as foiled on him. Il<« got him* | 
self conveyed to IxmdoD for the best suixied skill, nt that time. { 
according to Mr. Webb, reprcsonled by Sir nie«)doie iMaycrne and ! 
8ir Martin Lister (father, wo imagine, to Qu<»en Annen surgeon 
of tho same name who edited Ajmiu^ in 1705), who did not let 
partisanship iiitorfero with their gifts of healing. Jlireh had 
doubtless other ohjoels in this visit limn to tronhk the doctors. 
He had mode hitustdf a crcd!t<U’ h» llm Common wee HI. and, having 
taken occasion to remind iho I’iirtianient of its di.bt, ho soon 
returned to tho army with an eye to further Ioann at heavy in- 
terest. At Alreaford he diaplavod valour and resolution, which 
his chronicler exalts to tho oxeJus'nm of all the services of others, 
though he does not omit to blame a nsiuelcss commander for 
not enuihing the B<^alist8 bv pressing tho pursuif. Thi^ editbr 
remarks th^ the reason of \Va!leFs forbearance f for 'VN'nller is 
of course meant) was the policy on which both lie and Croni- 
well acted of not fighting with tlie King to tJie utterance. In like 
manner Waner's mistake and tlie capture of bis shotless artillery 
at Cof^y Bridm is sliown tip by Boe, while Birch's aid in 
retrieving the mymp is maornificMl to the exclusion of Bir 
Thomas Middleton's name, who had no small shore in tho 
motter. Boe fikewigo imputw bkoie to the ParliainentaTy Generals 
for letting Oharlee get through the hostile anuics from Oxfmd *, 
bat his commentator (p. 85) says with justice that the King 
had no other ^<pass'^ but that of sagacity ami rigour, and wns in- 
debted for it to “his own ablli^ and resduiion, aided by tho 
experienoo of his adrisova.'* 

Had we mace, we might ^te Boe^s iwi% graphic acconnt of 
Bmih^bidF 4 irQadth escape id a crose eonntiy md after the hatUe 
of Basingstoke In the avtamn of 1644, tnd how he converted the 
affEtiis into a sueoeM. This exciting episede-^thongb his trittnipb 
was in truth over a diaabled veteran and liis helpless huiy uud her 
luggage— 188 good saD^e of Birch's parlicuSar talent and vesimree, 
‘With mttoh that was halting he combiaed a great deal of c<MUBie- 
ness, tinacrupuluusnesa, and trieluneas. So, t«M>, when kter on. { 
after tbe snocessful, sUotnmg of iln#tol-His to which Orofu^eli 
prate ffirchb help in his despatote ^^^hnoh and tioe never 
mentum Oromwelrs name tSitnughaal their account — he wiaa 
teiU>diatiess theeily ^ H^foid atliieeleaeof 164$, the tNaMK 
gvfkttrilia wotMboiiataleof daih aadahfll aadaMepeaersiilifel 
Mite teetatehdlimWtaaofaU^itwaeltenai^ 

) gatee Baieford, and crashed tha ate ae teM ^ ^ teatte 
JAanaahst ^ baavehr defended, 

tw naiteiiaf AtAum, mtd Hewete ^ 

te“w**** te Ite w 




attributes the eapturs nf Haidfovd to te ^%tead inter 
Bbehs wesponsaad jnstynine nte vremdoi ^^ 
was the onmip^itmioe iff goi^< How GoedriA Itete, te 
at laatfell, theTeaderitiav loam from the ■eoutthi af at enr 
plained and conected by Mr. Webb. 

umst not eoneliids our notice ef this latmeter vetern 
without mentioniiig a fiiw of the proofs tkalMkreh's tomsct and 
motives wore those of a sslfHweker ntther than «f a jiatte. Be 

carried into tbe can^ in wbfidi he sotviHl tim teinetfi iff a tSitesM 

money -kMulor. He mvosted in lucrutive loans for the purposes of ea^ 
lietnieiit and rnisiiig rogimeota, and he applied himself to tiio pertoet- 
ing the »\>tem of s^ijuestratiims and iwuHsoatioiiewith a view to his 
i own ultiijtato advantage. The grisveuce of certain pedtioncni at 
Bristol in whoso easa 4 m «ws a(M|ttestiaUir oaueotl him to be Sent for 
totheBar of the Uoasaiii iaiecushMiy \ but theeudsof ^stka wsse 
compToiuisod when it impaaced that the ditedaat was a hsayr 
Goveruineut ciriMiitor>ana the in<|ttUy ended lutUcroualy (p^ 6 j -sJ* 
Mr. W’ebb atiribatas Birub's coatuuianoe in the ariay after 
throwing up his ogomussion at Atengdeu to tho motiva" of the 
adventurer ^i sonaui perdidit ibit," and teowe (p. thai 
the uigont buainssa which called him Flynumth to itedou 
iu the autumn of 1644 was to get from the Ooiamiitae the estate 
of liciirv Hudson, a Ueiiin^uoat, towards the paytUMUt of a ham of 
1,500/. for the serviix) of the Bute. As soon is ho liad felt his 
wuy ill Hrrefordahiro, W set his heart on osrtain church property 
which he acmh^ly saw would consUtMtean excellent in vastmeaty ana 

{ iltiyod his cArd«*^so well iliai, oiler he had socked Goodrich and eata- 
ilihbcd himself in Hereford, he found himself in possoMsion eff tho 
bishop's iMilace, and tbe purchaser, at a vary advantageous price, of 
ih<‘ bt^si of the bishop’s manors. Tnia to his tuling possian, he got 
hold of all the best boigaiiis of this natuni, and played hisaards so 
well lliiit ft»r whatever lie had to disgote at tKc llestwatkm— 
when he Umlt cure to bo, like the Vicar or Brav, on tho winning 
sitle— he was eoinpcnsuU>d uiij|dy and wtlli intert'Sl. IVrhapa 
the best illiistnition of his iMUnig testuKa is to be found m 
Appendix where, iu a briaf cnroiiological notice of some of 

hirt proceedings after tho capture of Hereiord, wo find iha follow- 
ing record: — 

Get. 26. An onler sent tellio LortU, that th« Icud ef the rfttekium er 


forest Hieepitf Atuicafsi 10 wurcivuer i4iMAHiiriU siittuiu uv iseia Ktr Iw rtsMitr 
(it‘ cvrtiiiii ehtirclies snd uliiiMheiUH's In that city. 11 ii« nobla bitllcting, 
M'vrnty yiirds in height, (Hiniti'uclad, at an aitrly poriotl, of giest unsnwsri 
Ivi-h tiniher for tlie f»urp<>tKi of Itelding ths udUN, was iu tionMHtueiine 
tleiAroy<i<l, ami the mntnfiiiN vuiund at fntrctMmii bp JUtruh fur 

617/. 44. ad. Hut for IiIh fN^dt In Patiiameut, tie would have beau prphauly 
f|nvHtkoiUH) fur thiN ut the Itestomtloii. 

The ch^vor tactician lived to asaist in bringing 1 \'’il]iatB IU. to 
Knglatnl. 

Of the niro interest of Mr. Webb’s Ooinmciitary we have 
btH'ti able to say but little. It wdll be found to afford a wonder- 
fully gmph’c Victuro of tin; limes, and to n^uud in very 
curious mat ter on such aubjects om tlio occiifwlion of letter- 
ciirriei's, tin' at'iUi of crohs ctmnlry roadrt, the use of arrows in 
cumpiu'iilively niodorn warfare, Court physininxis and army surgeons 
in lilts time of tbe Civil Wnr. We that Mr. T. S\\ Webb 
will fulfil his inientloD of publishing bis father's “Meuioirs of tha 
Civil War” as affecting the county of Horeriird. 


MINOH PORTS- 

M r. FINLOOU trlla UM that his “ rhymes trs true prodnctMiits 
of a young untutored poet." and ho '** solicits au uuprejudite 
perusal of tho entire work, which will bo the U'St moauM.’' be says, 
** of judging both of his abilities and tbe murits, if any, of each o< 
his compoaithms." It would bo almost as I'eaeonablc lor a wine- 
mereluuit to aolicit a custom vr to diiuk the entire contents of a 
cask of IJuiuburg alicrry as the best means of judging of its quality 
and iu strength, lie ^iiits, and with good leason, tiiat ho ia iiu- 
tutored and that his nianiia are “ very iaulty ; " and yet, instead cd 
miding hiumdf to school and bis poenis to tho fiames, “ he haa 
Buccuinl>ed iu tbe inijiortunitiiis of many /ohIous friends, and given 
thes<^ pooiMS to the world." If we raiiiiol admine hi» poetry, wo 
can at all events admint his honei»ty. He has, without < \on read- 
ing Byron’s /VrfsMii, writUtn a Htanaa whifdi **hu nearly n lu^niblea a 
copy of the tiiiid stanza of said poem, that tJio author fcads com- 
PCiIm (ihipigh it will show tho ivehluiutSH of bis oaij comfxmUioa) 
to place it iu these notes for com jsir bon." 1 m for tuna telv “ te 
ooniparhams were not pcdsAoil out till it wus too late to make any 
aharatiuns." We might add that, if Mr. Ftnloeh bad nut pointed 
I out tjte comparisons himseli*, tliere was very little likeiihiiod of any 
one auuoiig his rsadm— aasuming, that is to aay, that ho has any — 
diacovariiig it of hteelf. A stoty ia told of a buly w ith (aenewliat 
■irarttefat who on a moming call at a young ittothor s houae asked 
to aaa iha baby. Xhabell waa rung, and a moiuMUa afterwarda 

* dl ^OpUerilon of Oripinnl Pftemt and SunpM. Py Firtloch. 

tejjJan * Tswa sad Omtnlfy PablistiiAg C«>i#fp<rfrt ■. blmiuKl, 

A Otethil Ifcoaia. by Tsr. l/ittdan t 
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ii canw ib iemnt with the coel-eeuttle* ^^Ohi how like ihi 
iktherl” theeedouafiiqpdCTflle^^ WiUMr.lFinlochfSaTgiteutif 
* we venture to conjecture that it wee out of some each gc^-natured 
deeire to find a likenose where it wee known that a likeneee wm 
euppoeed to exist that the cop^^ierms between his poem and 
p{irmna were pointed out. A more such obliging friends^ and 
he would have found it neoesaafy to quote half Shakspoaro by way 
of comparison. There is, for instance, moonlight in A Midmmmr 
2Hght'$ DrMm^ and in the MtrchcmJt of Pinice too, which 
Jovers meet. Some one, therefore, might suggest tbt such ** an 
apparent plagiarism” as the following verse required also an 
apology, and the quotation of the parallel passages from Shak- 
epearo:— • 

Loy*st thou tbs harvest time, 

As we thy silvery light ? 

0 lumln'ry sublime ! 

Shine on the lovers* plight. 

Bright Moon, wandering Moon ! 

In one of Mr. Finloch’s longer pieces we have represented a 
etrife between the powers of good and evil for a human soul. We 
have on one side a Uhonis of AnimlB singing softly, when a sooth- 
ing symphony pervades the air,^ and a Chonis of Demons singing 
loudly and snouting out to the sleeping s^ml, ** Awake ! Im ! lin ! 
ha I ” when ** follows passionate and discordant music.” The end 
wo do not make out so clearly as we could wish, though we fear 
the Demons uirry the day, for towaitls the close the soothing 
symphony pervading the air gradually dies away,” wdiile “the 
passionate and discordant music is gradually appronebing.” It 
onds with the following chorus and solo between, if wo are not 
mistaken, the Demons and the soul 

(Ciioiiirs) Come away ! come away ! 

Krt break of day, 

Oiino, oonie away ! 

iSoLO, AMnt in tlttp) Cume, 1 c<jine~ 
cC'iioMUs) Awoy 1 

<8olo) With me hc*s eVr ifh|K:cied— 

This aoiil imniorta]-- 
And ne'er Hhall l)o restricted 
Within beiri portal, 

^Ciioni's) Come away ! come away ! 

Krc break of day, 

^Snto, Altia^ in ileeji) 1 coiiie— 

(Ciiohuh) Away 1 

Come away I come away ! 

Como, come away !* 

It might at first be thought that when it is said that the soul 

ne’er Hhiill iw roatricted 
Within lioii’e iKirtal, 

It is meant that the Good Angels have made it their own. We 
fear, however, as it seimis to lie the Demons who are singing, that 
it is they who have carried it off, though, with a highly unbecoming 
laxity, tJiey have no intention of being over-particular so far as 
keenuur the bounds are concerned. 

WJiile Mr. James Fin]o<?h is fearful lost ho may be suspected of 
etealing from Byrou, tlu3 author of the Oriyin of Evil is well awarti 
that amiinst himself the fticile accusation of thoftuous conveying 
from the unique Paradue Loot will be advanced.” lie, however, 
is cureless of such a charge ; for, in the tirst place, he knows that, 
as a matter of fact, he has stolen nothing (and here his readers go 
altogether with him), and, in the second place— but hero he shall 
«peak for himself ; — 

Tho anawer to tinlunmiatom on tblH head, f not by the uiithor, wlio will mako 
tin fUdeuco, but) by those who dholl nee, iii the iwrfonuancu, the most un> 
<<M)ulvuc4il evldenee of sujwrb orlginnlity, — the au^iwer will bo : that tho 
author i>f the work in quoMtiim In so obviously and Hignnlly an original 
tliinkor tlint ho did not noorl to stand as n i>eggiir ot any other author’s door 
— 'bo that other who he may. 

Though ho needetl not to stand as a beggar at any man's door for 
a poem, yet we are glad to find, for the sake of that modesty which 
ahoiild always go hand in hand with superb originality,” that he 
has condescondod to borrow nssistauco tor a preface. “ It need 
hardly be montioned,” ho tells us, that this rrofneo is, to a con- 
aiderablo extent, by another hand than that which penned the 
Drama itself.” Doubtless our author has secured the services of 
aomo brother poet, and will repay him in kind whenever he needs 
a preface and a puff : — 

Thus wo dlspooe of all {HHdic merit. 

Yours Miltoii'ii genius, and niino Homcr*s spirit ; 

Call Tibbald Bhnkapoare, and he’ll swear tho Nine, 

Dear Cibber I never match’d one ode of thine. 

The author of the preface is troubled also ^^to prevent false con- 
ceptions on A mateidal point.” ile represents a suaoession of 
acenes, though ^'Time as yet was not in any strict sense.” 

Whether,” he goes on to add, the on^ls measured duration by 
the movements of any of the stars— with which they ap^r to 
have been familiar enough — this is byno imana certain.” Besides 
apologizing for the iuti^uction of Thns into a Ofdeatial Drama, 
he thinks it needful to account also for the prosenoe of a player 
on the hmijo'* But here again we shal! not venture to be the 
interpreter of ** superb originality,” but idtiali let it speak for 
Itself;— 

What is acttudlv meant, b, tioi by any mains malarial such ax, 

jfr^ as tmr Musical Inatrumenbs but the oriillaid, bseatws spiritual, repre- 
•mtatlvaa of thorn aarihly oldactiu In placa tflairiremanls, er oUior thingii, 
as adapted Ibr hniiian use, undaraUnd thair ndapted to the 

•eoustitution and cireumataiicea of Angelic, rad Mcniliy* Bapador Beings. 
Thus, a pLa)'ar on the Aoqfo being mention^ eawMraa plsy- 


Having SAtis&ctorUy aodoi^Ml iat Tiina and iba 
having <<benefitted (tie) the gmmial reader” by a short ^^spempa* 
tion of the chief IrregnlarTOa in the verstfiration^ he OMte bte 
Oelestial Drama with a diakgiie between two ArchangsSk Tb^ 
Second Archangel, after a moderate speech, parenthetieallj ob* 
Serves — 

Theiw Morning Stan* depafCinent thus dcocribe I. ^ 
What he means we do not understand, but we scarcely simpose 
that he is referring to ** the analogue ” of a Kadical journsl^tely 
deceased. After a good deal of talk, and alter two or tliree actSy 
and ** even ..l^oris,” have passed, the Second Archangel steadily 
looks towards the First Archangel, who, at length, nods, and then a 
uiiiversal shout and harmonious singing in aecord follow.” We 
are sorry to find that tho angels, like hymn-writers among men, 
make move and prove rhyme with loi^e, Qod with abode ana 
abroad, and ways with grace. The onW wonder is that they did 
not iind out that word rhymes with Lord. It is not perhana vei^ 
hard to account for the falling away of any among the angms, if in 
i the Celestial Court they had to listen to many such verses as the 
following: — 

Yea, if luwi^r than the Angelo, they 
My Nature, they shall yet 
Aw'cnd alM)ve all IleavciiM, the Way, 

'J'he Truth, tho Life, being ntet. 

IBv this the nature so taken on, 

"The nmri his (iod aluill tuucli. 

A tUiuble nature shall that 
i Ub Jncarnatum %'ou<*li. 

. They aro woi*se off in one respetft in the choirs above than we are 
' hero oil (»Arth, for there we learn that, when the hymn is over, 
** An echo from the Universe invoked answers back,” and answers 
back too ill a fresh hymn. Pn^seutly a nioetiug is held of the 
rebellious angels, when ** Beelzebub and the other leaders advance, 
and take their places at the quasi-platform/' After a long speech, 
' where us muen patience was shown by the audience aa is eveor 
' tthown in l^.xeter Hull, a spmal spy ruahee into the meeting.” 
I Ah he speaks there is first great cominotiou ” and then immense 
! coiiimoDon.” A second meeting is held, when liucifer addresses 
1 mv precious |>eers.” Aft4jr speaking for about fifty lines, ho 
' tries to sneer and afterwards resumes.” At tho end of another 
fifty lines, ** deriding and Laiigliing satanically,” he asks, “ Why 
laugh ye not, my peore P ” There is no response, however, for 
twenty luori' lines, when — 

(AiieiTcr wait»^ an if /or a rmpanna. A t ientjth, the whole AnarmltlaMf Lmdvrn 
ant (ail, are vtyuvalnetl with primacen^ SurtUmic and Saiank. S/at lautfltttr 
—nor even emiltn : hut IJeuvrnfif nmiteSf and laughter^ irametied undparodied 
•^luguhriuudy wdhal. AJhra timt, Luvi/er yaee on ;) 

Plimsed with the effect he has produced, he contents himself with 
‘^sntHjriug quietly,” and with unolber Uuig speech. Later on there 
comes a volcanic eruption, followed by u calm fur a season. Lucifer 
counts too much on its eoutiimance, mid says : — 

Sinct! now wo hove MilioidiHl to 
Our usual »tate — by Ix*leho.s uixlloturbod, 

At loii«t by bt'l(*!ie!( niDuntainoiLS— tnir 
in fiituiv/.Miill unil softly Ifowing, ahall W, 

At once there conies “ a iiorceptible shaking of the ounsi-ground. 
Immediately thereupon afiriglil seizes upon the devils,*' but Lucifer 
has counige for u speecdi of two huudreu lines, and then calls fur a 
war-song. It is in the accompaniment to this song that the banjo 
is introduced. Lucifer is not yet tired of speaking, nor the devils 
of listening. In hU ric.\t long speoch he tiret pauses,” then 
** sneers,” ineii “ again uauseft, meiUtating,” then “ broods,” then 
“ laughs SHtaiucally,” then “ refiects complacently,” though his 
complacent rellectioiiH must haie been at one time a good deal 
disturbml, as ** suiiiuls, like fearful sobs, accompanied ^ doleful 
howls, prevail extensively.” Even a devil, it would seem, at last 
gets tired of speaking, and so Lucifer and the (jelestial Drama ” 
do come to an end. 

Mr. Austin Dobson need have no fear, so far as we are concerned, 
that his “ little 1xM»k ” will not scape the critic Ogre-land.” Even if 
his Vit/nrites in Jl/wme had come by itself we should have gives it a 
kindly welcome. But we picked it up out of a pile of the most 
worthless arnoug the Minor Poets, anil we felt as grateful oa ever 
feels a man who in the pocket of some garment among a heap of 
enst-Bwny clothes has found a bright new shilling. It is pleasant 
to turn away from a CelcHtial Drama ” and superb originality ”to 
vera de $oi'i4U nod a skilful versifier, Mr. Dobson, however, is more 
than a mere versifier. In two or three of his poems he stows a 
skill in puinlir^ with his )ien that might well raise the envy of 
many of his rival artists with tho bnira. It is a long time since 
we liave seen a better piece of word-painting, aa it is callcdy than 
his poem on A Gentleman of the Old School”:— 

Beynolda has painted him^a face 
Filled with a fine, old4iliabiimed groet. 

Fieah-celoursdt hrak, with ne'er a 
Of trouble ehaded ; 

The eyes are blue, the hair ia drest 
In plainest wayr-^ band is piett 
Deep in a fiapM eanory vest, 

WUbbiKlabmcaded. 


And then, after ire have haen told in {teeant MY verses of Ida 
pMaaattt easy ways, tve are mnnded that, eVao Sa ** Aot past 
ueoraian day^^ bensalh the ^ bwnra oW there 

‘----sisasissr*' 






Beview. 


AitA iAU whm Urn iMiil uimd him 


ITMld. tiid bitf hiws^^ 

Whevenrmhe mat W» 

^ ihMre»lgr iMB undone b A Ganibwonum of tha (Bd School,'* In 
4 I ia«* we haife iij^ Of kitfhly fioiehed portmite which hHng weU 
eido by ^de, 'We Bad notiung, we must cofufciBep in the leet of the 
.. Wem that equels these two poems. Mr. Austui Dobaon must 
'"'mep hb^^OeollBBiea/ end bis ** C^tlewamen of the Old School** 
eleedily, before bis eyes to show, like the Bood-inerks on some old 
bridge^ ihe height to wbioh he has elreedy risen, end to which he 
can igeiii risew 

llie best of Mr. Qimvesb Sonpt KiHar^ is that which, to 

r ik of en Irkdansii in the Ir^ ftshion, is no song at all. In 
poem which he calla the Girl with the Cows,*’ he tells at con- 
aldflvabie lenffib^ hut in a very pretty w^ and with a good deal of 
. buittoar,^jMiim of Nora Maguire and Patrick O'Neale. She was 
an orphiuii but 

n«r jbtbtr and mothsr both dlid at her birth, 

&a grief for tlieir eakei didn't trouble her mirth. 

tThouffh '^her looks were a fortune," yet she was a small heiress as 
well; Mvhig half a hundred of cows and a good houmn She was 
adnurahle mr her charity to the poor and for her devotion to the 
aervices of religion, ller fresh fervent voice " rose truest and 
higheat in the anthem, 

^ But that (Udn't make darUn* Kora tksiro 

To adjourn to tha convent on lavin’ the choir. 

Fully worthy of her was Patrick, poor though he was 

For there wasn't a boy in Thinkemni was able 
To danoQ on the ground as he could on the table. 

Bold thotigh he was at dancing, yet be was not eaually bold at 
love-making, fooling too stron^y the mat gulf that was set 
between a poor lad and the owner of half a hundred of cows. 
But though ne almost avoided her, yet, 

Her ihouglits tliey kept runnm', suri>risln’ to say, 

MoetofaU on tliu num that was losto in her way. 

While as for him — 

And as bo went clipplti* tiie briar wid his bill. 

Or rowed up the river, or n^apt d on the hill, 

Some fancy of Nura would come to Ultn still. 

The arbutus fruit now, or a stretch of the sky 
Would recall her red lip or her Iniighln.' blue eye. 

The heath flower to-day of her bluMics would hint, 

And to-raorrow the fiifse took her tn^sties' own tint— 

The spring leaped with her laugh over i>cbbl4*s of pear), 

And the sailing swan fiigtie<l him his wliitc<bosoin^ giil. 

But one evening in the mist as she is driving her cows home, she 
bus a fall over a olilK lighting un a ledge some way below. Patrick, 
who bad been close ny, hurries off for help, and as no cords could 
be found rapidly, twists a strong liay-rupe. His comrades let him 
down over the eoge of the clifT, and as he goes ho cheers litem by 
saying : — 

Have no dread that wcT fail, 

For I’d not be afeurd, why, to balance the I'ope 
IJiinaclf from the clift by an hearty a rofic. 

As he was let down he was attacked by some eagles, wliose nest 
wee close by, but in s^tile of all the dangers be had to face ho 
broi^t up Nora alive, but senseless. After that he managed to 
pluck up courage to tell Nora his love, and the next spring they 
wens married. Pretty though this poem is, yet we cannot sav 
that we find much to 'admire in tliose of Mr. Graves's songs whicn 
are written in the woll*known ndlicking Irish fashion. Such 
aonga as these have a groat air of being humorous, yet it is by no 
nieana easy to find where thoir Inunour lies. They might well 
have been left in the pages of Ikmoh and other periodicals, in 
which, 08 we learn from the preface, they have already been pub- 
lished. 
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U4Juoatiun and fcbe Uencroi Rlcottou. The Ball ways Afotii, 

Dsaultory Resdinf. 

Barleaque. Death of Dr. Ltringvtoae. 
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NOTICE. 

IFs dap leave to state that tss decline to return rejected Communis 
caiUm : and to this rule we can make no excqrtum^ 

TBB XmXTBD BTATMtL 

Tht Aimwit Sidmor^ibm U» (At Satubdat Bnnxw, including 
pottage to ang part cf tho Unitod 8tat*t, it £l lOto. 04., or 
$7 GO gold, and ntaff io/trtoanhd dirtot to tho IHAHther, at 
tho Office, SO thutAampton Street, Strand, or to JSx. B. F. 
StlTKRS, Atnerioim Aganep, 17 Henrietta Street, Cavent Oarden, 
Jjondtn, International Simeg Ordaro aan Aa tent from ang 
iffet m ike Unittd SUdet, ami BoAocrigUom, foggAto m advanot, 
mageomnuaeeatangtime. 

Searig aU tAo badt Ifmnitn of Sazvbdat BcncF 
, rittmod!t^oagAoog Bod ii Mw, oi^tAoIkMiA»,otUio€jfotf 
88 SautAangdom’ SSfottiSbrni, ITC., toriAom rit Oiewi ii i iMi 
> fi #,^ rMrigtoA dmtnim ia dt tei ^ iautBittbe ml i ^ V 

ntopMeaUan of tAe S«meft ippoMr Uduoflmo m 'StSooidi.. 
. ' ']llstomgt,in Um/artAoeo t^ig mt i tmi-atgito iwyS xWnS t i i t j 
; :4gmOmA,g^ OemgA atg H i imt g ^ m *Af 
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Tho Dolce of BdlnbnrKh's Marrisaw^-Bpstn^Vranoe, Italy, and Ckwmany— Mr. 
OliMlstone on tlie County Fraticiiiiie- Tlie Duke of llruirile and tho Ahmmhly— 
D1 Acuities of tlio Liberal Perty—Tlu) ShoAeld Contfrses^Compulstoii and 
School fioerds. 

Eoportors and Weddlnirso-The Trade In Foul T4terainr»->The Young Bti(rilsbnian 
of ihe fiffirs— HiMboye andCuratcus^BiarrlU—Adultorstlpn of The— Tiic QMOr- 
ler/y on SacttrdoUllsm~Co«op 0 ratlon In Peril 'Pust-OAoe Ttilsgmphy— 

Hospitals of lUdugo. 

Stewiirt's Conservation of Rnergr— Gordon's MCo on the Gold Coast -^RnglUU flnr- 
naraos-"T)to l.and of ihe White Klophsnt~-Hjwuifio Primers— The Two Widows 
—Lonsdale and Lee's Horace- -Hunting dongs— Ainertuou Llierainre. 


London : Published at S8 SOUTH AMPfON BTRKBT, 8THAKD,W.C. 


ADVKUTISKMENTS. 

♦ 

r\OTlP;fl OKEAT riCTUUK of ‘^CHUIHT I.KAVING the 

rUACTOKll'M." wllh ‘’malitor the Coielll slow Alarlyr*.'* ‘'JTrSHwMM 
lift Rlinini." *' Neopiiyt*." '* AndriNusUa," Jkc.. ei tits IXiltf. OAl.I.KIlV, M New lUiud 
Street. Ten lo eii . .. Adtnlfleliin. U, 

« TUK S1IA1X>W of DEATH.’’— I'Biutiid by Mr. Hoi.ma!I 

A- Horr. Mow on View flrom TftU till live. Km Old Blind itUiwi.— Adinlttsnuei 
One Shllllns. 

T^iTe ^^TiETY of PAINTb:KB in WA rKlUJOliOnHAS.l 

J. The TWELFTH WINTKIl KXIIIlHTIOa nl SKKTCHPS and MTUIHKS bribe 
Membrre l« un« OPKN M Iheir Usilery. U rftll M*ll Knit. 'J^n tiM V lvo.>*Arlrrdsai«m. U. 

ALFIIKD D. FfilPP.A^ArHarv. 

WOYATi ABOIIITIvCTlJTlAE MUSEUM, Tuftou Strict, 

JLb i)^', v.nl. WeeimlMter. S.W. 

Ths IHIAWINOH and MODEM 
Deslrne fr»r riais. are now twin* KX, 


lStAwTN7]H'fti^**tliyi^^^^ for the Prliea oSkred l»r Ihe Gnliftmlfh*' Crmimni. for 
" ""'lIlltll'LDin iliU MuMiirn, Irom Tffi till Fcnirdell/.eiid 


uMiirn, Irom Tt’D lib F«nir « 

. WedoeMJer. and FiUUy 

now In full wotk in tills, 
evening. 


Ilnieum. at Hewi o’dlotk every Monda, . , 

AamlMinn, ed. jwr wndi i Lntraour Far. M. iM. 

Mames reoslvea at the Muecum on any chuu vvenlng. 

JUSkPir CLAIIKE. fa Mratford PIm«. W.) 

J. TAVKNUK PKMHV, Than.ti l iMimb«r«.> //us. .SViw. 
JsnueirlWL Vurk BnlldlnKM. Ailoliihi. W.C. I 


T>UBLIO WORKaS DEPAHTiMEXT in INDIA. 

•IT EXAMINATION FOR DIRECT AIToINTMLNTH |N |«0. 

Condldalee Inlendlog to iweseet themaelve* at llic Kaantinailun elniad}- mlwfilrH mI^ be 
held after Earter linl, ere reniwetad to need Uirtr narni:* wKIuxit diiUy (u th« HrrrvtBr} ot the 
FnblUr Works Deeertmeut. India OIHoe, lAHidfu, kW.. in ur.ii't t»»«» the fin in* n'oelreil la be 
fflS niMiiayWlfSTwaided Immed^ I’liey inusi Iw flntUh <*..,11 •uldiwo.iiot e^ovediiif 
the Bse ef S4 oi» July I. I^t« of ewned and or rn<m»l ..'Itaraoivf, and 

mustnsve tieea employed not lee* Uiati hlghi Mouth* us FupiU ur A«sls<ants uuder a Civil or 


XiMtia Oflet, Norenifaer isTS. 


•DOWI8 EXHIBITIONS.— ONE EXHIBITION, of tlie valuo 

JL nfimm nor. tenaUe si any ColleoK^ilHallMaRhur id'Uie Dniyerslties ofQjtrnrd or 
Gsmbrldge.ls Misnded to be SUrl up aAer on rsamliiatkw of the OwuMd^s, WliWk will tshe 

\ lenuesLtfr Mtd of HaBUMn, with 

^^^^n3ated wRhm Wskb l^mgiiegr, sod luiendlnglo beoonie CsodhlsMs 

ISpesMaf itfMpoSfWl 



Im itM to 





IX) ii» lOniMRts of tb« of the vsuvwmm 

* 'r-:- of ciknwirDo*. 

•nrpmnTj ^ ^ howwif or wns? <br tiM tiitni ntm 

■flit Ilf ron loteUMMMit M<M« of tlM) Keiir«Miit»llv«i of^iur snoU UolvieMflf. 

If I ll«v«1illJMrti> fttliUeil my trwil lo four aUlillietfoOt 1 UfioNind <b» th« tvofCrvA" 
tlofi no Imp tbnn tht nunilmcnt of our thni h—jiiwiH fautttnikMi*. uul If, fai poftlMicr, I 
hnvc iMtn TlflUat In dl whldi eonotni* tlw difiiltf Midi ih» nitmntac* of ite Vnlvtnllr. tho 
pnwnotlMi of Ifbon) HndjM, and th« orclfhfo ofjhd Ohnfdlor £n«LwMl to irUdh IntrimMlir. 
tlwttirh not ao Ibmallf •§ licrcti/fbrr. tho TInIvoriltr li bcmnd br many Morred tlm, ciioti 1 homi 
lott will allow do OdOn lo dtvoto my eiicrKiM la yout aonrtoo In tbo Mouac of CflomDao. 

1 iMva tbo iMdoar ia mnaUt. 
flctiUrmfn. 

Tuur liilthfWl and ahadfent m ’ wam . 

Bcd^ry Park. Jannary 14, »74. . ^ A, 4. B. BKitKHFORp HOPE. 

TTNrVKKsiTY of I/3NDON,— PARUAMKXTAUY EI.EO- 

^ TIQIf, 1iV74.^74(VnOE U harcl^ glimt tha Vloe-C)MfiM'li'*r ttf tha f7nlvcr«Uf nf 
I/tndim wllfproaaad (» th« KfiKCrHm ofaMNMBEHIaaarvo in I* XKl.tAMlSifT fur iKr 
IrNlVBRSlTT <*f liONlMJN. on IWlay, Pabroav 0, IVelvr o'Chaek arvaiHly. In tlus 
l/nivarfity, Burllnoion Gardvni. All GrailuatM whoao Maine* ar« on tlic lingUtvr of Con- 
Tticailoii am luvilaa to attend at *uch tima and piaea. 

tHiinad) 40115 LCHUOf'K, Vir«>Chan<»lk)r, 

4<n«iarr di fi W. /itfurmna O/Uctr, 

January d, lo74. 

rPO the ELECTORS of a. the CITY of IX)X1K)N.— 

GSNTr<NMi!i!VHi*Tha time hu arrivart wwn Ik harritna* my duly to loftimi you that it I* 
not^jux Intention again tu offer tnyueirai a Candblate to rviimteiit tlia City ol'Luud«m lu 

Thu mmtlVu^ onjoymant of yowy eonfldenna (hmughoiit a hmirrarhvlirf oonwen live year* 
hM fully MMlmadaveiy mutiva of peTwnnil dlatlneilon of ambition by whir.h iin-n ara Hir tiio 


The 6Bti»rd|i^ 


qUBUBBAV ii in 

ftnmUMi vith , ■tin tt 



"^SflMiuintedfontwin bt«liklly IteM aa eo rtd w dM Wtl Ba Hwldd . 

IdTIoiorta etfwt, H.W. T . TBBIIUrrON. 

ftiiNATORiiJM.-suiiBi^ pjair7«i5iiii^ i 

O rAojMan.Dr. ROWaMD 

ratlnralUaandtlMMfaqiilringyealaadchaidl. T niM aM B dia laabayaidl. 


WHAT WILL tbid COST to PUIJm A 

▼ * IMFORM ATIOM POR AOTUOIW OW PRmTXMa AfMlb ‘pORi 


ba oMalftw! onSpteMti^4o 

I r PENT k 00., f>l Strandrand 34 

^ • tuwmof ClIBi iNGMiwTEflS, W A;PVII|W,A««fmO)Ml&^ 
RfTCUK'KH, te Her Mftliwiy. and 11 Jt.U. tha P«»oj » timM 
of the HonaM of Wrllu>abt. and af Via Maw Meandord Ctnik'tlrwalloipdd 
nmnwich. CaulMm » on .-aMilteattiarn^i Bdand, M wjdL ttJhMidGndWdia 


■SSrw^ 


nmnwich. Caul^i »• on wdtean 

1 Joyd'ai. Tnnidnu . » aatory.-ftevoy Btract* 


/ V)AL ECONOMISING STOVEa-^EEND 

^ KiTcfiL'N RA.NOKti. <'uniNBr-nB(an. ud coal- 

ntfftTnN to draw aiUntion U> blalariw atuak of the abovr, and i iwortallyda 
TA I'KNT AToVliin fur i-wmomlalny tha uw ul oual (while litier«aaiuir tid adamit «f 
a liioli eun be wen in orimdiuu lu lu* ahtnr-awaaia Ja oaa wf tliwa daifddwi caal oanatil 
only otiv pound per hour. 


A a. dA f »L 

Black Keclater Atovea fhwi .9 to |fr ft 

llriiiht Mtvirt iPi „ 9 it . lo 8K . • - 

* W..I ... ui .. t. a a .4. ttk m > 


ItiOHiCi-il or Bliii k leodvra 

Htrci and Onniilu Oti. 

1 - tiviiun*. art 

Clikinncy-iiieoaa. 

Cotti'bucea 


. a « to id f 

a 10 . to M'la 

.4 « An 4 99 

ria . fo M . 

. a a h» itt . 


•Unt damanda npCin ynur Mninbirta’ arrvlciia which you hav« a rieiit to dahn. 

The duclet of a Itepraaentallvu of tha City nf/xmaon are manTluld and lalmrinua. There I* 
not a branch or our ooinmeroN. trade, diiaiice. or liiduairy In which yoitr inten'ata art* md 

S rnea, and there are nw. If any, whteh haw ant hemi iImiU with or anWiteit by the wi«e 
itloii of reqent yMra, In tlie dIauMwIoiia whioh have attendiHl tli«ae elian^**, ami the 
me upoa llim. It Jia* been my dealru npon all oaoualofia to take ilw port wliieit teMmma 
a repreeenlatlvaoffourjrrcat cormtiiiiiiiy. 

t'puanawtioneprpublki pobey. the iif^l plea of that party to which T haw been attached i 
tt^ my carUeet lilt, from aeaWalion and wni vlutiMi. hare rwefiwd my nn varyiuir moiturt. 1 
1 have earneetly endeavoured at all tlnica tu upliulU the right* and privilege* of tiie Lurpora- I 
lion uf City, Ite Uulhla. and ita Companliw. 

With a laitloff Nuia of tha klndnoaa aliuwn to me pereonalVf. 

1 have the honour to remain. 

Your faithful and obedient eervanl, 

71 Old Bfoad Bttaat. ROREJIT IVIQRAM CRAtTFORl). 

TVEAPlNGlvidOlTt)'— Miw IMIJJY EAIlTiEULL continues 

At tier PltlVATR LBMhON.M end tt.r Itoine Rmiliiig. Public Sivaking, 

Pronumnathm, Rngilan CumiKiHithm. ac, ac. jUJAMIDENT PUPn.iS received fur a tenn or 


ven hiT arraugwtneAt at Literary loailtu to*.-. Apply to hacJUCTAiiV. 611 MurUdk hquaix;, ft M L Lb S P R I N ft 31 A T T R L & 

yda Park, Ixwdtin. ^ PalrnU No*. UHt endAOl, iPrire IW*»« *i*,» 

'^vv T cwiV’Wiij^a'MyTyiyiTjr tt a la kept In Stock tlirf^ugliout the f ouniry by li|ilii>laaoreraimdBndiBiig IVaiataouenncn, 

/^UEENWOOD COLLEGJ^i, nitar rSTlJCKflllTlHiE, Ilailift. — whom rbiho* will be IUnrard«l on apol.cuUuu by 

Vk MouM ftmeral Eduoatlon tnr Hoyt. Vijeuiut attention to Iteience, parllmUriy to W. 4. B. BUKB, 

, nN«UUY rAVLMBNT. um. ^ 

F.R.H. i Pr. WJlllainaon, F.li.d. TImi h lUST TERM of W74 comroenood Wcdncwlny, Who will elao ft.rwird niK>n rr<)ne«t, jp«Mt ftre. tito New end Rew^ Edition, with rrtoe*. 
January M* WIIXMOIIB. of thdr l>r^,it(na Pornfiure, atul of Iton mud Ktom Iteoatomila. 

poiiTS^'lmjr'wiiwrFiiE!— of mii r^L7\HKs' hmiNi^siEEL^^^ smjrTE^ 

ASIlTUH’S PUPU,B have paaacd Into the College elfica thu opening in 1971. LaeCJuly BcJl-rulllng, Fire aud Thief Pri^ifjL can Iwadtnted to Wtodtow_«iirfKhjerfl|>imlDg. 


nOAL SCOOPS.— WILLIAM S. BURTON Iibb 4C|0 mmni 

^ ratternaof CX)AI. mi hlltiVk'. of which he bivitea inqwciloiU ThePriateyaiY 

4d. to ifiOa. PUoi Illauk or-eu ociur.w. trmn 9». iil t do. do., sine4ined. ntmi ha. ML* 
ooverr,! Ilm Nuioca. from b- . , dlt-iu, with li«iMl*acoeiM. thmf fU aJ.j -»• do,, with ftjHir 
oniamynlatiuli. ^cni li«<. ( lui'liiy tmnilii'd und urnainriitad. and titled wHh ImilaHew Ifwey 
haiidlen, iVom g/4. to IAOh. 'I'hcic la aJaum okuioe eeleciion of W eodflte >Qml JlinMa, <wMh tegn 
and bruM niuirntlug*. from i:i« to lw>«. 

WILLIAM .S. DUKToN.GofioiAl I'nmiahinglroiimeeigar.hy appol»tniant.ton.R.kl. lb* 
ruote of Walra, aenda a UA rAiAXtCl'l, jtuteiaiuiag upwarda «6>i liiuatrmUtine of Me 
iinrlvalli-d Atuck, with l.iataut l*ri(A-tanil rimiiaof ctkc 90 large Stiow-rcHime, pMaiagaflRoa.^ 
311 Uxftird Street. W.; I. Ia. v. t. ua<) 4 .Sr.wmaji Hincti 4. 6. and 9 PemV jmacai^iHB 
I Mewttiiu YaM. U . Tlie 4 '< at of deheerlng Gouda tn the meetdiecatlt yiteteWntS 

ilnitetl Kingdom hy lv>llu .iv la triding. WILUAM 9. BiMcTuM arlU alwaya UiillilitBi 
delivery* nta noali lived mtr. 

P A SY “bii A 1 us ~ wd“sWAS.— HowXw > T SON^ 

J ^ Manufacturers. Moliclt nii iiisiwillotiei'tlipirMtni'ktWlilehiauf thvmdsl verted ^<iorlp||on« 
lb. 9B, ft t7 llcrncra Street, Uxlonl SU'ent. Luudeu. W. i Patcnireaot Wswd Taftealry. ZhirQOat 
Flooring. end Carpet i Deootatora aud Cabinet Maker*, by ateam power. 

S ~M 'e'‘E’S SERI N r. M A T T li E S S, 

PalrnU Kf>a. I13t and 3141, (Price (W»in 

la kept In Stock Uirougliout the Country by lipliulaaoiwraand lkid<Miiii Waiaihauyr-incn, 
whose RBinoa will be Ibnvaidml on appl.taiUun by 
W. A. B. BUKB, 

II n.N’SBUJlY pavement. LGNPlYN. 

Who win alao ftirwvnl otK»n miuiKit, p»»at fter. Ih© New end Reviaed Edition, with Prioat* 
of tiu'ir l>r^,it(na Purufiure, anti »f ttnn mud Krmaa Itedatomila. 


ASIlTUH’S PUPU.S have paaacd Into the College elfica thu opening in 1971. LeoC July 
Till were eenfe up and EIGHT paiwiNl. 

tM King limry’e Hoad, South nampatead. 

TNDIAN blVlL ENCHNKidiiNG Cooper s Hill 

•A ^CANHIPATEfl Ibr AdiniaaloH art ftiedally PREPARKn hy the Uov. l)r. WItIGLRY. 
M.A., M.U.,r.H.A,S.. fonnerly Proh-aattr of Muiheinatina. Adiliscomhr. and late Kvanitnor of 
^ndittelaa ^^i^p^i^nhn^nte hi tli^ln^ien dvU EugUieorlog Sarvloe aitd Indian Talcgmph.... 


17’ DU( WnON — SEA81J >E ( Worth iujr), — l*n»paration for 

-AJ Pnblla Jkihotdeand PnlvcrNltlca. Military and Civil Mirrvlrc Erainfuatiuns. by the left 
Prinotpal of a Publle SthtNil in otnint xJuii with tiic lAHidv'i Cnlveriity.nxNlNicl )u a t ntnbiidiru 
Wrangler. Modern l.ai>gwiirp* tnughiaiiil iMk)k«n._l«d(terM may he addj,:Hcd to C. It., t-uiv 
of Meaara. Rlvlugton*. WmterluuPloM. Jxnidon. , 


WOOLWTOII «n«l ARMY I)IKEOT.41»ov. Dr. HUOHES 

, A * ^ (Wmng. Ctm.l, who, with Twenty Year*’ ctiucrlencc. hatrma««d UW isud Uat Septcinlior, 
^^<br Woolwto^, rewivea a bw PtiPll^S espnyMly tor the abuvi'.~Caatkl«r Cuui t, Rmllog, W , 

■ tj^btiOATiON in ~ GERMANY. — P UlM LS rwi-Wwi ~by 

•A-^ Cdlunel ROUKRTH, luto R.M. Artillery. Kniirht «»f the legion of Tlounur amt 
llcdlldie. Paring Ine laat elewn yemm nf iiia aervice. C'ulunel KoiiKRTm tin* bLVu vnipliueil aa 
mu InaUuotnr mild Kkaminrr by tho Adniiralty. pnnpouUiavi torwat-d«Ml upon ai'plwaiioii — 
AdilNea.9l Karlaphite. Ftoibvrg, Umien. 

^nUOATlbN.— TliB VlOAR of 5 hoKlihy p>Mintry ' viUas^-'. 

on Um hiuikre of llett'k. w ithin ral^ acccM uf l.ondnn , fbrnin ly KidtaUu luul Feil.nr ofhU 
Golkte.atM who hae had iimch end auiMVMAi'iil iiAPerienec hi 'Putin m.nNVtviw inui lib tamily 
|Ri>tiR OTwYLBaIEN to wreiimH« fbr tJio tinlversitie*. etui h>r Omi Civil or XliUiory V-«>in- 
pnitlve EMulualbwi*. The IilglirJt ivlk»encaa..„AiMMMa, F. I*, a., Ltiadoa 
Ilii^uryCliretM, Ixiudon, R.O. ^ 

A E;^V Pliril^S, pivpiii'inp: for tlio Annv or Univ^rBiiitts, Jkc., 

voellved ky a OUliMVatershtre V JCAU, I'dMIo Niduml nmn 1 elaseloal lluunitn. Time 
Mllea frimi a town. Terms. gi.in per auouin.^xAildreaa, M.A.,c«r«ufSt4wl04wtc*,Ad\or-> 
iCl^Agente. Spring Gardena, S.W ^ 

TPDUOATION, IhoroHirhlv ,\ccomplish(Ml anti Eflioioiit, for the 

-U pAPOllTERSorUENTLEMb^N.ln a brauiitul healthy Suburb nf Londmi. Term* 
X4^ M l(e4biwttiMa.Xculia»i.i:nglUh.andCvirtliieittal...Addre«a,M. At., Wcetertan'a 

fjINbUBTANI, .M AT(f iTSkiAtlCfT “Puro 

Amisn MMCatAStlt'H. .,<1 NATIiIUI. («'IBXrK.i . All I'.IU .N OKt'ICUt. 
at home on ftarlooJi. i^<l« the mUur with Hue ur T»ru iUH'lLS preparing Ibr 

iiJwm,iaaMvnja->A«Miv*e,lgjir.i(.k, |h relhum MKvt, SfuitU Reorington. 

Ttf ALVEBN COLLEGE. -The SEN JOlf 'cTASjTlO 

A*91STANT^MA<'rERHUir. to whWi a Jl.«»dln,t M, w. liohHng rroey Buy., la 
kheCl* VACANT by Die Elcothm of tto »cv. C. Mcli.>\VAi.t.. to the llea<lMeMcr- 
lllghnte Miiiof. CANOlOATl-S thr thv piwt, wtm aenac ba^e ohtolued VnlvorMty 


LiveriHNd.aud IXtthlln. ' . 

mOll-cr.ASS FAMHlONAUWi'^OTUrNG <>£N’n,EMKirPAYIKG CAl^ 

L a w R A N i; E j). r II 1 Js n p s & c a 

COL'IIT ANP MILITARY TAIT.ORS, 

13 OEOnOK STJtEKT. IfANOVElt HQCARK. I.O.N'DOK, W. 
AFaahlenableOriler Tnuleof thehJglwatelaae.oatabllaheil bn’ half'ai«enttiiT on the ceadtt 
a>4U»u. but now riniuif tuuuucM eacJnriv>.ly tor ready money puyiucut, aud ani'iilylng daUtee 
mill Luiloniia of the If.st quality, to Order only , at modirnhj pnCva. 

Lis!* on applktiiloii. 

H .r. NIOOM/S ' GtilL-bratod SOVERERJN'“TWEHO 

* OVE1U o.\’l*s (Watt rprocif. yi i rrmiviraltle), or wtih allk l»p«‘le, One CMiinrmaa^^ 
aiehittlirr iuM'ioVid l»v the in-a rtiim .ii |VH-keu a«> craiaiiueted aa to oitoM' exiai>*.lnu on too 
inahto Miihoiii «l)OA iu.r ao) ui>i«<biuo'c of iHilmng tiom the exUHor. Xhlausrfid lovenCkg^ 
wan iVcM-itereU I*-, II. J Nicoii. Jui'fjry 7. ]>7t. and three Oicuwia uiui only b« pbtainad«9 
hia oavural a/Mi.ii.-MTa 1 in tu, lid. 11’^. )w) Ncgeiit Hnrrt.anr'd 93 CorHluIXi MMi^ * 

cJieatvr, lu Moaley htmi ! J.ivi iiaiol, mi UnldSticvt 1 Uiimlughain, Bb Now Street,' ^ 

Jia ■\YHKKLr-Ri^’ GRABtS BltKDB fbr 

■ (QUbQUET'‘Gii<.)ljM.>B ainil ^ « 

iv* BEEPS, finost qniJitr la pier ik, . 

~ ^ P a. a buohd. sample laudlrtcnt to rettuiui© a CroqoCt GsmsnfT) ftmn fret ' '* 

m, WltEEXXU ft BON. bewl Growerv. Glounpatcr, and M Mark tanr. Taiwdott. 

r (i r riN cm ) ii.ECTio^”^^^ cako^" 

'** SEKP9, o marvel of (-hvnpiieH. ' 

It a .• — — — . . _ - - — _ ,, I , , 

GUINEA OOMilXiTiON of 

^ wTlEI^:n.S* LTITLE BfKIK. hi Toiir rarlsr 

▼ t;aii!"n s^-rda l‘J >\vr’- >i-ut's. Sc.-d PutttUiCa, iaim Sc^a. Ptofhacly llttteln^MIL 
free fbr bixsiornp*. Orutw toC'imomcw. ^ wwwm, pam 


WIIEEEER 5: SON. SEEP GltOWEB^I, 

* t litoutMUcr. and 69 Mark I.awc.jAiuduii, B.C. 

liR“f(4Hf()N“' .SELTZliif W\VTi;ii,“7t*r Oii. m-r 


ai|ai>h«47l* VACANT by Uic Eleothm nf tto- Ucv. C. McliowAbt.. to the llaatKMaafcr- 
lllghnte Sohiiof. CANPITiATf-N ft-r tbv piwt, wliu amnac tMi»v ohtelnird llnIvoMdty 
HnnoMni. MW vetiiieeM Ip aL-ud thdr Tcrimioiijali to the llg.tft-HlterKR. m or Mbia 
l>l^iMy3i. _ 


•ROARl), or PARTJAI. IWARI) rik! RESIPEKOE, 

.1-1 GKNTI.KllfRltdealrlna the above in a Prlx-Bfc Vamliy mmvhaaocnmancHlated with' 
Mine ill a ulenaantly almated lumse Ui the Ueluravv Road, a alwirt dtotonoe from tlie tthephei 
Buah Station (in the Mt^-roiaditan lUllweY-.-tlt« Dxhiitlfte Itoad'Stmilofi.aMamuidMHNgw 


id withHio 
Shephi^'i 




Util viAiT.jt, ;ia. m, per 

Six dXwru Rail IVe©.-«rrC1iaK:K ft OARIUD. OienitaU. b Brufou StwO- Kfrii * 

Buud Street, and IM IJigh Mio'i, t.>xtorrl. * ♦ ^ , ^ " 

/'^IIOCOiXt ' MENI l’iir foTBREAKFART. . » . ■ 

’V-/ AWAADRP MEPAL AT TRE VIETfNA RKIC^BrmK. • ; ■ ' 

Itowaraof limitarinn*. < ibaerve Tra(la*MftrkM 0 d -Naito?. . '.' i, 

kKNIKli'forbUXdHE ' v , 

^ Ati'ARPKP MfHBAL AT THE ERniRtTflOR^ . , 

' Rpwwof fmiMtim ObMpvi; Tn uitf^a yiiftaod ?ral Rwy, : , ’ , 

c 6 obA,Mir»Dlik^iiKFb^;i^^ 

AV-L ^WARDEP MRPAI 4 AT WOS VJRRRA E5Jlttl«»Olt 

Ttewarei or rmftmHduft ObaerraTagwXe^WaAa aiid ' 


TPOll SALSTIa Fim> PICTURE bv VAN 0YQK.— Apply 

a; to the ygyiMli CaagirL. a Utoueaeter IHaoa, EdintotVoli. 

rPHE P 4 ijhikALL.-TW» RBSf 

V mom Hpaelftue aiid OimwdAliMM Fiwmteiii, 


]\JESnvR:S ESSENCE of OOCOA,«dW to 

. AVVARPKO MitoAL AT i£is V 

of Sm iktel iMa. -Ohii(W!i M ii ffw i i iS Mftt ' 


' I* ftmUCNT BTREtlT. WATI£Hr,0O nLMHL ' 

‘^BfttewnW toRnvate Rumnato parHaw PfieatiftMMMdL ' * 
009% rm hvAire. utuier an Kvcinpteol^T^ptok, 
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' I , IHE ELECTIONS. 

Hr. Qladstong took the raali stq) of stiddonly 
Yf diMtolvjng Parliaxn^nt be iuppoaed to bare a 
liUljoiity of sixtjr-eight. This was an outside cali^nlation^ 

' fM ^ ' boladed some yeev donbtful names. But althongh 
I|i0 ofter all deletions had been made, was a ve:^ 

eonsidambk one, it conld not, he thoaght, bo trusted. It 
eras diso^raged by the suspicion that the feohog of the 
eem^jr mm against the Ministry, and it was tom by in. 
ioirtine^iVistODS. In order to retain their scats Liberal 
iMIihini would, it seomod. probable, tbiiik rather of what 
ibdtfoitt oC their constituencies were erring out for than 
df supporting the Ministir, and thus Mr. Glapstone hod 
the prospect of a wearisome and inofioctire Session. The 
[ bnoyuiifij of the revonno suddenly saggostod to him that 
he might at once terminate bis suspense and consolidate 
hia position. He dissolved Parliament, and asked the con. 
slitaonoies to pronounoo at once between him and his 
opponents. Vhoae of bis advisors whoso special business it 
is to calculate the chances of the part^ and to watch 
over the ouitonte of opinion in the confftitueucios wore of 
opinion that bd would moot a now Parliament with a diini- 
niahsd Wjority, but with a majority compact and dovotod 
to him, nm they estimated this majority at from twenty to 
Ihirtf. The event has signally belied thcje calculations, 
as similar caloulations made on behalf of Mr. Diskaeli 
m x868 were ehown to bo altogether wrong by the event. 
The truth is that it is impossible to tell how the English 
borottglut will go. When the elections arc over it is easy 
to see i^at iheto bos boon a current of opinion running 
throit^h tiie boroughs in one direction, but of the pro. 
speetsqf th^ party, in each particular borough no one seems 
tmrehsnd to have any accurate knowledge Strongly os 
the hhtm going against the Liberals generally, they 

hale MU Isome striking sucoeRses. Boston, Shrewsbury, 
^Falmouth h&vo gone over to them entirely. At 
^ptaiu who last year wa«» twice defeated 

fii OouseH^ti^ey beads the poll. The Liberal defeat 
. iMFStopilibDecohiher was alleged by Mr QUohTONB him- 
Wve ^len one of tho imi^ediajbc causes of iho 
WSWitioe 0f Parliament; and now Mr. UoKRiNoroN, who 
I elected, finds that he has achieved the honour of 
Minister to his mm, without 
Ster having had tho opportunity of taking his 
|| dtroud h^s reverted to its old political pixMlileo* 
tioiQis mud ^tnms two' Liberals. Both siues complain with 
^nal hi^lmeflls of the disastreus efiects of the suddonneHS 
OX the fiissdltttioil, ancTit mv tJicrefore be supposofl that it 
reUljr has not made maculiufllnience in the result so fisr as 
ithm want of preparatiqB te^ha part of candidates is con. 

thi3|ia wl|o (|tewngly disapprove of Mr. 
l^ct arepntitlM tol^ink that a legitimate 
^ asnrse he took has largely cont. ibuted to 

I general oh|UBacter &3|| result^ere is no dohh|. 
la of Hr, li^ority; is already gohl,. 

oidy quikrtioii^osrhai^ x^ority the ponservativm^ 
» to sbu^ ft they liave a gaixi, after dcdact^ 

, of tait wW'wiM necesaaxy 

legerity tliby will have 
m the govexAtnent of th^f 
a oredi^tahlo and satisiiM:ito|y Thinr 

hare ’ M and* Uicm 

of ft Riqd. 

'wi^ i«b> tMetiMg^kil'ft ntMliOB.* ik h 

'*»,**« tftBft. 



n 


Nowdastlo, and Sir Joseph MiI^eiin* at Yonffhal. A 
Conservative Home Kulor is like a ProtosUnt Jesuit, for 
if a Gonservativo will not conservo tho integrity of the 
Empire, what on earth would he conserve P But even 
these speckled sheep may bo trusted to go gcrnily enough 
with the rest of the Book. And the consoiousness that 
they have the English constituencies with them will give a 
merited confidoiice to the Conservative leaders. Even in 
tho last Parliament they were on an emial^ with their 
opponents in tho English consiiinoncios takdr as a whole, 
but this was bocause of their permanent preponderanoe in 
the connties. Now they have the boroughs with them. 
It is not in one district or in one cIsas of boroughs that 
they have gamed. They have carried tlieir candidatos 
in DorimffhB m tho West, m boroughs in the East, in 
Metropoflaan boroughs, in groat {Southern oonstituoucics 
like Plymouth, Portsmouth, Devonport, and Brighton, 
in big Northern boroughs like Manchester and New- 
castle On iho issues raised during the election t'lie 
English boroughs are, taken as a whole, nndeniably 
with the Consorvatives. The borouj^h oonstitnenuies have 
been asked to pronounce their decision, and they have do- 
otdod that they wish for religious oclncation in some mild 
and unaggrossive form ; that they do not wish the trailc in 
beer lo bo intorferod with except for police purposes ; that 
they do not wish tho county franchise to be extendetl at 
present. Further they lia\o decided that such siywriority 
as tho Liberal Prhmikk may have in dealing with finaneo is 
not worth having at tho prico of acoonting it when offered 
as a more bnba)to electors On all those points iho Con- 
servaiives know that bulk of the moderate Liberals 

are with them. It is means by Conservatives alone 
that tho accesaionof a Oonscr^aiivo Ministry will bo hailed 
with pleasure. And if there is to be a Gonservativo Minis. 

it is much better that thero should bo a Conservative 
Ministry with a decent working majority. Too close a 
balance of parties is a misfortune; and Parliamentary 
government assumes a character paiiifolly grotow<iuo when 
the fate of Ministries and the policy of Governments tioiu- 
ble in tlio balance according as one man has get the gout 
or another has tumbled off his horse 

Considoring tho great extent of the changes, made in 
various constitneneies, the displiicxmiontof men of CTJiinCnce 
has been insignificant Much tho greatest losi is that of 
Mr Fawceti, who constantly oxhibiiod tho cUrious spectiu^le 
of an independent Liberal wlio was indG|ieiident, not licciiuse 
ho was Vntlen with a croteliet, but boixiuse bo hud thought 
out the Hubjoets on whibh ho spoke Every wihd, Isjw*. 
over, blows somebody good, and the clique of rfnnor MlniH- 
tcriaL officials will find in tho rejedioii of Mr Fiwnii 
at Brighton tho only comfort earth could give tlion for 
being tumed out of office The (’ons/rvativcs ha/o Issn 
depriivod of tho Horvices of Hir John T'AkiN<y(oN, who 
was defented by a large majority ut Ihnulvtidi. Bui 
there are comforting tlipughfs alx>ii( him loo, and {Jon- 
sefvatives will secretly console tlicta^clvcs by rofleefing 
that it wonld have been equally impossible to ]>irss )*irn 
over and to make any real uso of him in the distnbutW 
of offices. The moderate Liberals of the new Parhamont 
wM regret the alwence of *Mr IlnoHts and Mr MuimfsoN, 

S d the ladies have had to weep over the fallen fortunes 
tbH|^gol and apostle tho gi^ aod indomitable Jacou 
B ut, as a rule, the cffififtitucocios have proved 
^ 'Vei io men of mark. Bren fdiat somrim person Mr. 
hmn esoaped from destruction by the skin of bin 

isksiiriL lias Box^os-GKXSfUE has hern spfired 

bemg, iKiparaflM bm c^Hisiguc, and even 
boss meMf not bidaos Urn Oxford 
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their long oonnexion with Mr. Caudwell. 
ults of the poll none has been received with 
jsatisfaction oa that of Bradfordi when it was 
the^t Mr. Fobsteb had not been sacrificed /or a 


misGrable ontbnrst of soctarian 


that in 


stronghold of the sourest Nonconformists there was 
still left enough of gratitude and self-respect to up. 
hold a statesiium in the paths of liberality and courage. 
Sheffield, too, is to bo congratnlatod on having returned 
Mr. ItoKiun'K, lioi only becauso it thus rejected Mr. CtUM- 
ii£ULAiN, but b(3cauH0 it has renewed its old tics with a 
roprosentative who, with all his defects, had at least the 
merit of iKiing as ready to tell Sheffield as the rest of the 
world of its faults. In Scotland there has not been, nor 
will there probably bo, any change of importance, unless 
Sir WiLMAM Stjblinq.Ma^well gains a seat in Perthshire. 
As to tho Irish elections, it is impoasiblo to understand 
their drift until they are all over, and it is seen who pulls 
the wires of those who aiti returned. In Tipperary two 
Nationalists and three Homo Rulers arc all standing 
against each other, without any competitor with a com- 
prohonsible programme to interfere with them. All that 
can safely bo said is, that up to tho present time the Homo 
Rulers have not been nearly so successful as they boasted 
that tlioy were sure to be, and even tho much threatoued 
0 ’I>oi 7 naniTE Ims kept his seat nt Tnileo. Tho general com- 
position of the new House will probably not ‘Iw far dif- 
ferent from that of its predecessor. Tlie special candidates 
of the working-men liavo, as a goueml rule, failed, 
but one has been returned at Stafford, and anothtT 
will no doubt bo returned for Morpeth. They will 
be able to bring the wants and wishes of their class 
before Parliament, but they will not afibci the character or I 
typo of the new House of Commons, which may bo expected 
to bo in the main CotJsorvative, but with a Cons(3rvatism of 
a distinctly Liberal colour. Unfortunately, if the result of 
tho eloctions is not to bo regretted, tho mmlo in which they 
have in many places lx>cri conducted is very much to bo 
regretted. ThoVo have \yoen disgraceful riots in several 
boroughs, and tho services of tho militoiy havtj been so 
nrgontly r('(iuir«Hl that the supply of soldiers has betm found 
inadequate. Tho Ballot has in this respect done some g(X»d, 
but it could not Ih) expected to change all at once tho 
dosperately low and brutal ch.ai'acter of tho roughs who are 
tho curse and terror of somo of tho central districts of 
Hnglfjmd. 


MR. BISRAELL 

M b. DTSTIAELI got tho wome in tho first exchange 
of .arguments and sarcasms with Mr. Gladstone, 
though his speeoh at Aylesbury was better than his printed 
address to his constituents. When all reasonable allow- 
ance has been made for his suimrise at tho sudden Dis- 
solution, it is strange that Mr. DisaAF.i.i should not 
havo in the first instance made a bettor use of a fair oppor- 
tunity. There has always been a doubt whether ho was in 
tho higher sonso of tlio word a statesman, and lio certainly 
is not a skilled finuTicior ; but it had always boon supposed 
that in a |Kditic»l .struggle be was one of the most formid- 
able of ooinbatants. it was a grave mistake to commence 
an address which was inUmdod to servo ii.s a text for tho 


war with Holland, it fidlows that every nartpow 
in the world is a TnaTVf eZottsaiii, exGopt to the Penrer 
which possesses both its shdkes. It the BtraitB of 
Malacca are closed to the Eu^lbh possession of ii» 
Malay Peninsala, they will he equally closed to the 
Dutdi sovereigns of Soxoatra. No light is thrown oa( 
subject by Mr. Disbasli’s statement that tho^:i<^ta ms 
five hundred miles long, or by Mr. GLAnsTOtNift^ that 
they are a hnndred and fifty miles wide. l|M»«iextrsm6 
triviality of the dispute probably accounts for !Mr. DisSAEU's 
momentary departure from the reatnointa of courtesy,, and 
for Mr. Oladstosk’s quotation of some dull doggrol oonV' 
posed for tho occasion by himself or ly a rhyming partisan. 
If Mr. Gladstone had been as familiar*with the light litera- 
ture of the Regency as with the Iliad and Odyssey, he 
might with bettor efiect have descril^ himself as having, 
like the Corsican monster in another hemisphere, 

With A foul earthquake raraged the Malaecai. 

Mr. Lowk/s discourtesy to Mr. Disbaeli was more deli- 
Wrnto, and therefore more offensive, than Mr. Dibbaxli’s 
attack on Mr. Gladstone. In the personal controyeny 
which has ensued Mr. Dibkaeli has proved himself the 
more perfect master of his weapons. He has never been 
more brilliant than in the statement of his imoginary reasons 
for eufrauchising the University of London, with the single 
object of providing a seat for Mr. Lowe, in the ulterior con- 
fidence that Mr. Lowe would break up any Cabinet of 
which he might be a member. 

In tho interval Iw^tween tho publication of his address 
and his speech at Aylesbury Mr. Disraeli discovered that 
ho hod bfjen too hasty in instantly proposing to follow Mr. 
Gladstone’s lead by removing the Income-tax. He might 
have dwelt more forcibly on the vicious precedent of laying 
the Budget before the roiiHtituoiicy insU^ad of submitting 
it to the legitimate iudgment of Parliament; but perhaps 
Mr. Disraeli feared to describe himself as less lil^ral m 
his intentions than his rival. He unconsciously fhrnished 
Mr. O1.ADSTONE with an argument for ropo&l by declaring 
that the Income-tax was especially adapted to become a 
roHource in war, and that it should therefore bo reserved 
for extraordinary occasions. The proposal that it should 
bo abolished by degrees naturally supplied Mr. Gladstone 
with an opportunity of contemptuous criticism. If the 
iiKjuiHitorial chara(*ter of the tax is objectionable, it is better 
to impose iuconvoniciice for the purpose of raising a large 
portion of revenue than for tho sake of a comparativdy 
insignificant amount; yet it must be remembered that 
every |)enny in tho pound of income produces a million and 
a lialf. The moderate rate of threepence in the pound 
might with groat advantage havo been retained ; bnt even 
three millions would, according to Mr. Gladstone’s cal- 
culations, havo obviated tho necessity of tho mystorions 
readjustment which now excites just uneusiiiess. Mr. 
Disraeli’s argument on tho relation btJtween the In- 
come-tax and duties on articles of consumption was 
ingenious and to somo exUmt sound. If tho merits of the 
tax ai'O to bo tested by its early history rather than by 
financial principle or bv modem experience, it is not less 
allowable to refer to the intentions of Peel than to the 
practice of Pitt. If the tax was a war tax in 1798, it was 
in 1842 an instrument for remodelling and redumng tba 
tariff With the aid of tho Income-tax nine-tenths m the 


election discourses of his party with a roforenco to idle 
gossip about tho ajxicryphal “ writ of pains and penalties,” 
and witli indignant denunciation of the supposed sacrifice 
of the freedom of the Straits of Malacca. It is perfectly 
clear from the unprofitable controversy which has ensued 
that neither tlie late nor the present Prime Mini.steh had 
any definite knowledge of tho googimhioal or political 
facts which they have been discussing. It would ham been 
a sufficient and conclusiro reply to tba original attack 
that, if important rights had lieen compromised by tho 
Dutch Timty of 1871, it must have been the duty, as it 
would undoubtedly liavo been the pleasure, of the leader of 
the Oppositiou to denounce tho ill-advisod transaction. 
The whole discuBsion is on both sides an afterthought, and 
it relates to a matter of little importance. By old treaties 
tho DuU^h had engaged not to extend their possessions in 
Sumatra ; and the only value of tho restriotion. consisted 
in the possibility of exacting a price for its witUkawal. 
In 1871 the prohibition was abrogated in oonsidmwon of 
the transfer of tho Dutch settlements on llie Gold Coast 
and of certain privileffos for English trade and navigation, 
Jf the Straits of Malacca aro oonseq[ttentlj closed to 
Bnglish oommerco in the improbaUa eonragenc; of 


indirect duties of thirty years ago have been abolished, and 
the residue have, with few exceptions, been largely re- 
duced. There is therefore some plausibility m Mr. 
Disraeli’s contention that the proportionate reduction 
which Mr. Gladstone proposes bos already been accom- 
plished ; and ho might have strSngthened ms a^gfoment by 
pointing out Mr. Gladstone’s obvious intention of teim- 
posing taxes upon property when he has reduced taxes on 
oonsuuiption under tho pretext that prope^t/ has re- 
lieved. It would havo been still more jud^ns on the part of 
Mr. Disraeli to transfer the^oouffiiot of parties fososne other 
ground ; though ho supplied in his speecn at NewnortFagneR 
many of tho deficiencies and oversigbtB of his adofM and of 
his .^lesbury speeoh. Indiscnaamg finiwimal gOeatfo nfciri th 
Mr. GIaAdstonb,^, Disrabu occupies thepoaiti ondfalii^^ 
who engages in a legal oontrovesrqr with an astttte lawyer. 
The less skilled disputant is apt to ho enihamuid^ and 
almost pandysed, W conscions inferiority. ^ M niu^havo 
heed expect^ Mr. GLADsroira taimM IteJwpAiw, 
not only with his hesiiatnig prapcpsl ^ 
tion of tho Inoome-tax, W vriOi Hs hiijaS^ 
aplottdid oSoirs of relieving tea irild nldilto: w pot to 

mention ooonpiBsik: wiMjiioim 
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ask iropator Icnoirladge of fioaneok be 
^ - but bis impilBir bxA ongoaoroiis 

^ (iO!eani9«uo*»iAbfliiFe!jfaeto 

of the House of Camiaoiui has not an* 
Itweimw emicitatbxie \jj eaming popnlaritj and bj pen- 

reference at the condndon of his Depb* 
toK^Spiech to Sir Robert Peel suggests some uKclesH 
regrets.' If the Opposition possessed a leader of andonbtod 
patriotism, thorougnl^ acquainted with the principles and 
practice of public busiuess, a Pkel of the present day would 
M generally preferred to the brilliant Minister who will 
Wave nothing alone. Mr. Disrabu* s protest against harass, 
ing legislation was answered W Mr. Lows in a series of 
imrkling sarcasms, and more efl^otively by Mr. BtuauT in 
the only really witty Sentence, with the exception of 
Hr. DrSBAELt's jU>ndon University episode, which has been 
uttered in the course of the present election. If, according to 
Mr. dBiQHT, those who complain of Mr. Gladstone's measni'es 
had been in the Wilderness, they would have said that Ihej 
were harassed by the publication of the Ten Command- 
ments. A gi*eat orator has seldom produced a more {xiiuied 
and more argumentative epigram, and yet Mr. BKiGirr is of 
course fully aware of the sophism wbicn is implied in his 
jest. It does not follow that, because some ^ood legisla- 
tion is harassing, therefore all harassing legislation must 
be good; and it might be further remarked that neither 
Moses nor his successors were in the habit of amending the 
Decalogue as reformors inct^ssantly tamper with the English 
Constitution. Mr. OTiADSTONE himself is so far eonvinood 
that the original attack on the licenaed victuallers was a 
blunder, that he now endeavours to persuade himself and 
bis sapportem that both parties wore equally responsiVdo for 
▼mcatious interference. It is true that some members of 
the Opposition piwared Bills for the regulation of public- 


honses; bat Mr. Bbdob’s 
to auction was peculiar to 


of patting up licences 
rimself. Less powerful classes 
of the oommnmty, such as the members of the Universities, 
arc at this moment threatened with legislative changes 
which may or may not bo conceived in a friendly and 
equitable spirit. Ine proposed adjastmonts of taxes are 
anticipated with well-founded alarm by those who examine 
Mr. (Jladbtonb’s expressions on the comparative claims of 
labour and of property. The timid and the prudent would 
willingly find a champion ; bnt tbe}'^ can hope little from a 
brilliant amateur who in a financial controversy, like the 
awkward prizefighter described by Demosthenes, always 
follows the motions of his antagonist by guarding the p 1 a <!0 
where ho lias last received a blow. The Ureenwich address 
and the speeches by which it has since been expounded and 
defended arc vulnemble at many points ; but Mr. Disrahi.! 
had, before his speech at Newport Pagnell, given scarcedy 
any profitable advice to his party as to the most effective 
mrao of attacking their opponents. On one question alone 
he pronounces a sound opinion with statesmanlike de- 
cision. The Conservatives owe something to their leader 
for his refusal to engage in a new olectorm* revolution. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 

r ' is sariaftiotoxy that, among the cataatrophes* which 
have befidlen the Liberals, the defeat of Mr. Glad- 
btomb at Greenwich has not been one. The Prime Minister 
h^ to see a young Conservative distiller preferred to 
him by a oonstderable majority, bnt he also had a con- 
^ mderable minority over his next rivaL It is true that 
a man in |ar. OLaDfiroiiB*8 position cannot bo kept out 
of ParUament, and that a seat would have been found 
eomewhere for bha at onoe. Possibly Ireland might 
have come to his imone, and have shown its benefii^r 
tiie Idiid of 'grtttitiide that consists in the expectation 
of fovonrs to come. Bnt a defeat would have been morti- 
feing to Mr. Gurnsroire penoiially, and there is soiae- 
iniiig imoble in eteotors putting a slight on a statesman of 
wo nnum eminaDoe. His ret urn for Greenwich pvofaatlj 
clbaes one period of Mr. Gxadstoitb^b oareer. Grsanwi^ 
hm known him as Frhne Hiniater, and niore recent^ 
Qmnwioh has known him as a can^Udata. Li the latter 
as in the former capadtj he has shown trrspressibleenai^; 
Mptiy reoovondf^anfl^ hasWn adfonsai^ 
^ ' r thousand peopla in the, open air wh3e standing on a 
i in a saw Janaarr dag; Be has made three mat 
HehasdiferBdasiiflfo of 
Beh^helpedfamoonntM^ 



•1! his ]night,aiid had the triumph of _ , 

noble lino of tmwillitigncss to imitate l^;«n(e 

inimrions into private life. The idectom m Gii«^ 
must feel that, if they have done something for 'hi% he 
also has done much for them ; and ttet, faav^g; a to 
gain, he has shown them the stimularing spectacle m m txmia 
tmng with all his might to attain his eud. But the days 
of lending a Ministry and canvassing electors are, fo all 
apptMimnco, over for him for the projumt. It will soon 1)0 
in the now cbarocter of loader of the Opjiosition that he 
will figure. The circumstancos will bo so different from 
those under which he was leader of the Opposition in Mr. 
Disraeli’ last Ministry that iho character wHH bo a new 
one. Ho wdll not now, os thou, have a majority at bis 
back which ho is kept by clover jockeying from being 
able to use*. He will address himself to a triumphant 
andtoncoof that faithful, stupid pariy on which bis argu- 
ments will make no impiTJ^sion. No doubt he will show 
his great powers of langnnge and arithmetical oombitia- 
tion to much advantage in such a state of* things. Tho 
criticism of Mr. Gladstone on a Budget prepared by Mr, 
Ward Hunt will bo an iiitoilec.tual treat. If Mr. Disuaeli’s 
piximise of a spirited foreign policy is anything more than 
talk, which is not likely, Mr. Gladstone will rise in his 
wrath as tho angel of peace. Pariics will be toleraWy well 
balancfxi, and the dissouMons of the Uliomls will rapidly 
fade away wliiui the party is out of oiileo. Ho will thus U» 
always able to endanger the position of his op^ioDentH, and 
he and his colleagues, having lieeu for five years in uiUce, 
have the threads of recent |M)litical history at their ooin- 
mund to au extent which tho Conservatives will not for 
some time bo ablo to rival. On the othbr hand, Mr. Glad- 
stone will probably prove to have some serious disqualifica- 
tions for Ins now position.' It will be very hard for him to 
give the now Ministry that fair trial which tho oountiy 
will wish it to have. He will bum to confound his 
enemies with his superior knowlod^ and vehcmonco. Ho 
will have almost to strap himself down to his seat if ho is 
to make any approai'h to tho dignified and contemptuous 
tranquility of Mr. Disraeli; and there will bo many 
moments when, thinking of what ho could say so well to a 
mob, and wbut ho feels it unwise to say to the House of 
Commons, ho will long for one hour of the old broken 
waggon of Blackhoath. 

As bis spooches went on, and as ho began to feel more 
and more where the real centre of contt^st lay, ho dropfNKl 
one by one tho artioios of baggngo which ho could not 
carry with him. No one, lio fuuiiu, cared in tho very least 
for tho municipal a&irs of London or the redistribution 
of tho revenues of the Universities. Even tho ugricul. 
tural labourer was romitied to tho sloop of ol>scurity from 
which ho has had a short and fitful awakoning. It was 
no use trying to got near Mr. Gladstone’s cart in order 
to find out what peasant boroughs might moan. The 
oontest has not turned on any of tho fovouritc crotchets 
of the Liberal party. The world seems all at ouco to 
have forgotten aliout ground game, and entails and 
redistribution of scats, and oven to some degree about 
tho Bible and Boer. Mr. Gladstone puts aside all the 
subjects on which Lilierals arc disunited, and tries to 
induce others to put them aside also. He iliinks tho 75tli 
Clause ought to bo rccoTisiderod ; and it would bo odd if 
be did not, as every morning the ucwspaj>ers sliow him 
that his colloaguoH have been rocousidoring it us hard 
as they could go, and have arrived at tho most various 
rcsnlts. Ho cannot boar to speak plainly even aliout Homo 
Rule, and, lest be should give offonco, affocts not to know 
in the least what any one means by it. All his thoughts, 
all his heart and mind, arc devottxl to offering to repeal tho 
Income-tax, and to beating Mr. Disraeli. AI one of his 
Greenwich speeches ho thought it worth while to go biick 
to the reasons which had led to tho sudden dissolution of 
the last Parliament, but ho could not really give his 
attention to a matter which is now a week old, and 
out of date. All ho could say was, that tho Government 
did not feel veiy comfortable, and he thought that if ho 
asked the country whether it would like to have the Income- 
repealed, a result that would make the Ministi^ more 
Mkfortablo might be produced. Of the o^<K:iioDs to 
oouTse ho took no, uotico whatever. Thostnmgo 
Htittg in that the cannt]7 has sot been more attracted 
Ham it baa been by Mr. Olassitoiib’s brilliant 
IRmi alectoTS have ^looked at tba bribe, and 

it wevAl having at the price. Those 
do mt pqr twoom^UoL /soIttiuDjr do not see any* 
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thing partienliiify beantiftil in m amngnment hj which 
a bimen ii to he taken off the dtoolders of other p^pte. 
Tho(ie.whQ da. pay Income-tax partlj calculate that, if the 
Inoomatax can really he prop^Iy t^on off, it is sure to be 
M mnoh taken off by one Minie^y as by another, and th^ 
partly ftar that the Income-tax may bo only taken off in name, 
and that t^y may be squeezed by new taxation to make it 
TOBsible to gc 9 t rid of it. There is nowhere any enthusiasm 
ror Mr. OtAPSTONK’e ffnancial sohome. There is, on the 
contrafy, no little surprise that a scheme proposed by so 
cmiinent a financier should bo open, so far as it is disclosed, 
to so many obvious objections. And when to the objec- 
tions to the scheme itself are added the enormous objeotions 
to the manner iu which it was proposed, there was perhaps 
more to repel than to attract even electors who do not pre- 
tend to go very deeply into things, and Mr. Gladstone has 
probably lost more than he has gained by his strange piece 
of strategy. 

Even the good news from the Ashauteo regions will 
scarcely do the Ministry any good, although bad news would 
have done them much barm. The constituencies are voting 
not BO much on this ground or that as in ol)edienco to the 
general inclinations of the voters towards the one party or 
the other. If there is any one political question present to 
their pihids, it is that suggestea by the comparison between 
Mr. DisitANLi and Mr. Gladstone, which Mr. Gladstone 
has done his utmost to put in the strongest light possible. 
We do not tliink their recent animated personalities have 
been very creditable to either statesman. Wo do not admire 
Mr. Diskaem’h cynical reference to Mr. Gladstone’s devo- 
tions, nor do wo admire the verses on the Aylesbury farmers 
which Mr. Gladstone thought fit to compose or to quote. 
There has been some hard hitting on both sides, however, 
and bfjtli have obtained advantages. Mr. Gt<ADsroNE had a 
triampli wlieu ho showed that the famous Straits of 
Malacca arc a hundred and fifty miles broad at the point 
where Mr. Dihraeli said the coucessionB of a liiboml 
Government ondangerod our commaud of them. Mr. Dis- 
raeli hud perha()H u greater triumph when ho gave a history 
of tbo Peace Preaorvation Acts in answer to Ministerial 
boasts of Irish tranquillity. Hut even if wo allow that each 
gave as much as he got, and that they stand on a parity of 
successful vituporatiou, yet Mr. Gladstone laboured under 
disadvantages A'om which his rival was free. Mr. Disraeli 
was able to take advantage of the criticism bostowod from 
very difioremt quarters on Mr. Gladstone’s financial pro- 
posals. He could shift his ground and bo ready or not 
it'udy to repeal tlio Income-tax as ho pleased, while Mr. 
Gladstone was obliged to keep in the position ho hod chosen 
for himself. Ho could ask triumphantly what Mr. Gi«ad- 
8T0NB really meant to do, and Mr, Gladstone could not 
reply, as bo could not go into the details of a Budget out 
of Parliament. The mere fact, too; that Mr. Gladstone liad 
attempted to do a very smart stroke of business and bod 
failed, told in favour of a competitor who had simply 
done nothing. Nor was this all. In order to make liis 
financial pi^oposals all-important, Mr. Gladstone had 
to hint at large projects of Reform without filling 
up the outline. Tbo notion that Mr. Gladstone rushes 
without considoraiion inU> wild schemes of change 
could not but be fostered by the discovery that such 
a violent disiurlRuice of tlie political balance ns that in- 
volved iu the oxtension of the county fraiichiso had been 
warmly taken up by the Prime Minister, that the mysterious 
invention of peasant boroughs had been offered as a heaven- 
sent security against all dangers, and that then, all of asudden, 
tlio county frauchiso and the peasant boroughs had dropped 
out of Mr. Gladstone’s thoughts. The feeling of distrust 
thus inspired was increased by the precautions wliich Mr. 
OuDSTONE-took while endeavouring to heal the divisions of 
the Liberal party. In order to offend no section of his ad- 
herents, he was obliged to use vague and ambiguous 
language. It seemed as if it wore possible, from what he 
said, that some day Mr. Oladhionb would yield to the Non- 
conformists on the 35ih Clause, and that he might 
bo won over to participate in an attempt to diow 

that Home Buie would be a new moans of bind- 

ing together moro closely than ever the difihrout 

parts of the Bntish Empire. We do not mom to 

say that either suspicion is well founded. For a liCniain- 
rial majority ho needed a united labeml' pnrty, nnd he 
thought probably of nothing but how to the loboral 
pmU united, at least for ten days or so. . But. then, in 
yielding to the exigencies of his party, he 
the^appreh^ipns of timid people who 


GuMtoini is a dmgmuo nm, and that no one ena IsB- 
what he will take up or whakte wiU let aloM 
Udffy they hare very moeh the Bansfi <mfaiion of jbv 
DisiuiLi, but then Mr. IhsBAau has been a lotig turn oM» ' 
of office, and a crednlods world alwsya believes weiVr 
brooms will sweep clean. In the ootMO of time it^ j^ be 
Mr. DisRAELfs brooms that will be ifid, and Mr. GijF^pd^i 
that will be new, and we may be quite sure that 
STONB will then advertise his new Inooms as the rerywiwmir 
that were ever beard of. 


MODERATE LIBERALS AND THE CfOVEBNMENT. 


M r. GLADSTONE has very naturaUj taken every 
occasion of exhorting the Liberal par^to maintain 
the union which is indispensable to suooess. He sneeringly 
congratulates the Conservatives on their superior dkeipline ; 
and many of his followers are in the habit of apologieing 
for tboir divisions on the ground that vigorous and philok* 
sophical minds are more prone to difference of opinion than 
the stupid supporters of existing institutions. As aO the 
Conservatives wish to turn Mr. Gladstone out of office, 
while the Liberals are not equally unanimous in desiring to 
keep him in, the greater harmony of the Opposition is per- 
fectly intelligible. The Exammer^ tbe only organ of revo- 
lutionary opinions in that part of the London press which 
addresses Vacated readers, furiously denonnoes Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues, and expresses a hope that a baud 
of a bundled independent Radicals will in tbe new Parliament 
hold the balance of power ; but both Mr. Gladstone’s ap- 
prehensions and the expectations of the extreme democrats 
have been greatly exaggerated. Two or throe seats, including 
Nottingham, have been lost to the Government through the 
competition of a numlier of nominally Liberal candidates ; 
but in general the constituencies have displayed a whole- 
some dislike of political extravagance ; and it is probable 
that the violent faction will, with the exception of Homo Rule 
members from Ireland, bo insignificant and powerless. In 
the whole of Great Britain thoi*o have boon only a dozen or 
fifteen candidates who professed tbe principles of the 
Parisian Communists or of the Spanish Intransigontos. 
The few working-men who sought election would have had 
a lietter chance of success if they had not all been political 
demagogues, os well as representatives of the iuterosts of 
the labouring population, lutolligont and respectable voters . 
are not disposed to tolerate tlio doctrines of the Land and 
Labour Lo^uo on tbe pretext that workmen have a moral 
right to express their own wants and opinions in the House 
of Commons, lievplutionory agitators of the middle 
class, such 08 Mr. Buadlauqii and Mr. Baxter Lanolet, 
or fanatical gentlemen bolding the opinions of Captain 
Maibe, arc still less acceptable to the friends of property 
and order. Mr. Gladstone’s appeals for united action fall 
flat on moderate politicians who are asked to vote for 
anarchy and Socialism. There is a culpable audacity in 
the appeal of some Liberal members to tbeir party to vote 
for the Odgrrs and the Bkadlaughs, who are separated 
by an impassable gulf not only from Conservatives, but from 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. 

Next to the Intransif^tos* comes the section of the party 
I which corresponds to followers of Gaubetta in France, 
or of Castelab and Salheron in Srain. The saccoss of 
some of their number may bo attributed to local oanaeSi 
while the defeat of conspicuous members of the parfy pro- 
bably indicates the repngnanco of the better class of voters 
to their opinions. Sir C. Dii^ke, and his shadow, Sir H« 
Hoare, Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Oi^- 
BERLAiK are among the best known supporters of every 
measure whioh wodd increase the power of the miiltiti:^9 
and destroy all remaining institutions which involve privi^ 
or inequality. Tbe town of Sheffield hae done iteedf 
signal honour by preferring Mr. RoEBOOxtooneof theaUeet 
and most intolerant of democratic politicians. If Mi% Glad- 
stone had been consulted, he would uve pieierredan extratne 
Liberal to the veteran member of the periy 
he has modified some of his opinions in later yearOk iDlam 
the boldness and plain-speaking whieh leon hun rqpatatioa 
in his yonth. Of all the contests virMoh have ta k e n 


plaqM tbe OoeaamtivaB bed {mdn^Vibe^f) 
aopport the.bM Tudeat candidetMu bit A aij 
tbet tbe kne tti^eritiee 'fat 

end '%• 'SittJiriaoladed % 


Ibe^eerieifi, ^ 
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it tbe {ttaio x866» td^iob iw Ibtidivid W k 

<>»' M>> y^MMnni wtWIy extending tlireiigli ^ jeear . lifif ^ 

t|ji iligmitiinr of Ide own |nite when Im elleged Admlnia t m tiion. Sinoe tliat iiiiie ooieiniiOli 

ttwl the xegtthr IntiM Iteve flourighed te nn nnpfteoedented extent^ ood ooneo* 

flte eonoMee and nominatiiiff cmiTentionfl qnently oonsnmntion of every kind kne Itew oxtradi^ i 
ofil teO&tt ed CteteB hove fortanetely nofe yef been eooKma- and tSe doomed Inoomo-iax liae been more inroottoMi^ 
lAbend or OoneervaiiTe eleotore retain than at any former time. Aa it' is A«dxM» ,tp avoid 
lifiPyif peaferring the candidate whom they peiyinaily unacceptable pbrasea^ the offer of a bribe £6 the opn* 
p i^ld^ iff ^lnd whose opinionsi whatever may be hia con* stituencies must not, in fear of offending Hr, Lowers 
veotidiial denoxmnation, correspond most nearly with their sensitive taste, bo described aa a scandal ; bnt, ta OiO 
own. Id Haiylebone there can be no doubt that many a <^lour)es8 term, the Zansibar affkir, the Post Office 
Liberal voters preferred a Conservative of character and ailHir, the Collier affuir, and the Bwelme afihir sbik 
ability to the mv/>nrite of the local wire-pullers. The into panlonable insigniilcanee in comparison with the 
rcgeofiouof Mr. Huoineson the sole ground of bis character- Budget transaction. The success of the prodig^ offhr has 
igt|o courage and honesty had probably no tendency to liappily not been such as to eucourago fhturo imitation, 
excite the enthusiasm of tne bettor class of bis electors for It is not an unmixed advantage to the country tliat the 
bis Liberal rival. Among all the late members who haTO Liberal |^»Rriy should have been temporarily diabated, but 
iiiiled to secure tbeir return, Mr. Fawcbtt*b absence from it is a just cause for congratulation that a large scotion 
the new Parliament will be most iostly regretted. No of its members are firmly opposed to every kind of revolo^ 
abler or honeater candidate bos asked the sofmiges of any tionary project. 

oonstitueiKy ; but perhaps he was too wise, too upright, 

and too independent to command popular onthnsiasni. 

If the secrets of the ballot-box were rovooled, it would THE BENOAL FAMINE, 

probably be found tliat an unprecedented niimlier of the rilHE despatch from the Duke of Aboti.l to Lord North- 
most intelligent and conscientious Libesrols have either X iikook which was published on Monday may apixJiir to 
recorded their votes for Consorvatives, or abstaincxi from many reiidei's to fall short of the occaaioii which calls it 
the polls. The proposal, not to Parliament, but to the forth. It is. in the main, a summary of some half-doseii 
populace, of the worst Budget of the present generation, despatches fi-om Lord NoimiiniooK to the Duke of Argyll ; 
has excited general and indignant disapproval. A great and those who think that, at a erisis such as the Bcmgal 
majority of those who arc best qualified te judge bold, in famine, tho India Olfico ought to impress its views up' u the 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone ami Mr. Disraeli, that a Viceroy, instt'od of lieing content to ai'ccpt views from I lim, 
threepenny Income-tax is one of thO most equitable and ^ill naturally find fault with a document conceived eutnely 
convenient modes of raising a moderate revenue. It ia still in the latter spirit. It may ho questioned whether the well- 
more indisputable Uiat the wanton ciH«ation of a deficit, when intoiiiioned persons who would like to sec the goveni- 
them is a large surplu^ would in any circumstances be a mont of India taktm for the time out of the hands in wl/ich 
vicious financial operation. It is also known that Mr. Glad- jt jg usually vested, and carried on by ooiitiuuons inter- 
STONE hold only two or throe years ago that tho first duty forenoes from Jjondon or Inverary, have over coimiderod 
of Parliament was to reduce the National Debt; and it is ^hat tho position of ttio Viceroy really is. They seem to 
therefore inferredthat his schemoofexhdusting the surplus regard him as a kind of suporior telegraph elork, wh. so 
and producing a deficiency is exclusively dictated by party xuaiii business is to communicate to all whom they imiy con- 
motives, The juggle by which direct and indirect taxes corn tho orders bo rocoivt« fn>m home. Tho truer thcKiry 

were tossed about in his project Uke a conjuror’s of a Viceroy’s functions, so far at all events as tho affairs 

bolls sugTOsts and justifies a suspicion of questionable of India are concerned, regards him as a roaponsiblu re- 
policy. To take off a direct tax, then to take oft an presentative, fwjnt to oct as well os to report. However 
induct tox as a compensation, and finally to leimpose complete may bo tho dospatclu^s' sent by Ijord NoU'i uiiRooK 
a direct tax as an equivalent for tbo compensatory to the India Office, there are oppori^nnities of knowli‘dge 
measure, is a puszling and unsatisfoctoiy process. Although open to a Government on the spot which itro never 
both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli arc mistaken in posscKscd by a Government at a distance. ’J’he Viceroy 

treating the Inoome-tax as a temporary burden, Mr. of India Jius at his elbow the moans of clearing away 

Disraeli’s argument is, on their common assumption, un- uncertain ties, correcting mistakes, and filling up gajis 
ausworable. The Income-tax, according to Iwth the party which cannot, even under tbo most perfect syslem of (som- 
leaders, was imposed for the purpose of reducing duties on muniention, be equally at the disposal of tho Seeretary of 
consumption ; and it would follow, if tho statement were State. And even if it were possible to make the latter in- 
correct, that when tho object was aecomplisbod the stantancously aware of every report, op minute, or con- 
Inoome-tax ought to be repealed without compensation. vorsatiou which boars upon the famine, there is no rofuam 

The intrinsic demerits of Mr. Gladstone’^ Budget are to suppose that his opiuion would bo as valuable as that 
the .more ol^ectionablo because they are closely connected of the Viceroy. The Secretary of State is a Cabinet 
with the inexcnsablo mode of publishing tho scheme. Tho Minister, and as such ho has much to occupy liis 
Court of Chancery deals severely with tmstoos who use the thoughts liosidcs the aflairs of his own dcjiariment. The 
funds which thC7 control for their own personal advantage. Viceroy has, for the term of his olfico, cut him- 
Mr. Gladstonr was by nniversal consent allowed to be the self adrift from English politics, and has nothing to 
ablest living financier, and his opponents as well as his make demands on his attention, except the work he has 
friends welcomed his assumption of the office of Chan- been sent out to do. Tho amount, therefore, of home inter- 
OELLOR of the Exchequer, not only in the belief that it ferenco that is compatible with tho relative situation oi' the 
would terminate the long series of Mr. Lowe’s misadven- two authorities is restricted within narrow knd well declined 
tares, but also because it was thought that Mr. Gladstone limits. Tbo Homo Governmeut may conceivably differ from 
would best know how to dispose of a great surplus for the the Viceroy upon some matter of principle, or they may think 
promotion of the public interest. His continuance in the measures by which ho proposes to carry out his prin- 
office now seems improbable; but if it is bis fate to pick ciplcs altogether inadequate, but there is no room for any 
up his Budget out of the xnire, and to forbith it np for such distinction in tho present instance. Tbo Duke of 
presentatiim to the House of Oosimons, he will find it im- Argyll and Lord Nortuiirook are agreed as to Uio end 
posrible to diiplaoe the suspicion Hiat his proposals which tho Government of India ought to propose to itjielf 
wete not in the first instance disintcorested. ]E^on if a in dealing with the famine, and they arc agreed that the 
^ spsoukt^n with trust ftinds moves suoeesi^, the experi* messarcs to which it is intended to resort are the bosi that 
ttiant in not the tees a breach m jtmt. There can be uitle oain be token. Consequently tho language of simple approval 
doubt ibat the unpaxnUded attempt at corruption haa and confirmation is the language which the Bkcriciart 
failed of its nuipoae, if indeed it haa not jproduced of State most appropriately employs. If it should 
an uflAvouiaUe unpressioit on the oonstotaencies, !ll^ herealter appear that tho Vicerot has ondctestimaied the 
rsH e nd e d boast of tfaesnrploa nsyperhaps have been more needLter made too niggardly a provision to meet it, tbo 
sficeetMlf though it is suIBckintly bbvioiiS that the greater anenmi may srisu whether the Home Govemtnsnt liss 
{urtMfHr. GhibsTOn^ fits mSBio^ proceeds in oratnary ^besnto blame in trusting him. But, in the total rbsenco of 
"' eo uiiPNtt the activity of trad4aii4 tihe oonsequent pro. eei^emce to this iMffect, any intcrfereucs with Lord North- 
m|% dit^ pop«iIatkvi, without ^ smelly onlyde miscbiif. We hav^it^ India 

\ parly ttbicb hafMued'te be in power. S ttidiWiiiiif pf rmnf nliihlT, imppnrttid by thiT nfrhrf the 

Govemneut of BaHfioS that the worid eon show, and 
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the wli<^ energy of thie lar^ ^taif of l>ig hlT*t rnaned 
ofBoiaU is eingaged in dealing with the {amine. When the 
India Office has prumiaed its support and approbation to 
all that they think it well to do» it has pretty well 
hauBted ite power of ueefnl action. 

It may be objected perhaps that the dcSnatch of the 
Dnke of Aeoyll rovoals a condition of affairs in which 
something more than this is wonted. The Government 
of India and the Quverumeni of Ilengal are at issue 
U|KJri tbo propriety of prohibiting the exportation of 
rice. Eveiy other suggestion made by the Liruiknai^t. 
GovRKNOUhoK Ixicn complied with, but to tiiis Lord Noktu- 
Jiacxju liu8 rofuHcd his consent. Thu despatch informs liim 
that, after again weighing carefully the whole case and tlie 
grounds on winch ho came to his deciHion, “ Her Majesty's 

Gov(Tninont'’ tle.siro to intimate “ tlioirentireconcurrcnco’* 
with him ** tliat tbo ohjections t«> this measure far outweigh 
“ liny recommendation in its favoui.” It would have been 
well, w'O think, if the Duke of Au^ym. had set out in full 
the objections hero i*efeiTCHi to. If tlm whole weight of 
Indian official exporieuee W'ore on the wide of the Vichiiov, 
Ireasonnblc Englishmen might be content to inquire no 
fudher. But on this one point Indian official ex)u?ri«*u(.T is 
divided, and when the o])ini(m oppthsed to Lord Nokiii- 
nuooK iw the opinion of Sir GkoikiJ- Cam fUEUi, even those 
who have most confidence in tlie Vickkoy may be pardoned 
for wishing to know whui has lafjii said on l>ehalf 
of the rejected course. The objections to it, says the 
Duke of Auoyll, “ ore so many and so grave that 
“ nothing could justify having rcc^oiirso to such a niea- 
“ sure unless it wore a certainty or a reasonable ])roba- 
“ bilily that exports of food will so exhaust the resonrees of 
** India as to ixmdiir them incuinable of affording the sup- 

plies which may be required for the dlsiressod districis.*’ 
So far as is known to the English public, Sir OF.OiuiR 
OAMiTiKliii’s dmuaiid for a prohibition of exports may either 
imply that he thinks there are other things which might 
justify such a measuiYi besides the probnbility that India 
will not retain enough food for the supply of the disfrewsed 
districts, or that ho does not npree with the Viceroy in 
thinking it certain that India will retain enough foocl for 
this purpose if exportation be not forbidden. It makes a 
great deal of dillhronco which of these interpretations of 
Sir Geohok Camjmikjx’s attitude is the coriwt one. A 
(iiilerenco on the first point might imply only a conflici 
of ooononiicnl or political theory; a difference on the 
Hocond point would imply that ou the most important of all 
the data on which the action of the Government of India 
must be founded, the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bknoal are disagreed. 

Wo have stated the two interpretations of which Sir 
Gkorom CAMPBElJi's pt^rsistoTioo on the question of t'xport is 
capable, becauso wo long as the prociso nature of the eon- 
troversy between liim and tho Viceroy is unknown there 
will always be some who will adopt the graver e.vpliitiation 
of it. But though it would be well, if it is p<Y.SKible, to 
deprive them of lUl justification, it Tuust not bo supposed 
that suoh evidence as is available points at a.11 to this con- 
clusion. On the conti'ary, it will be found, we believe, 
that Sir Grokoe CamprelIi has been led to give the 
advioo which he has given mainly by his desire to satisfy 
native opinkm. The Sechtctart of State admits that the 
fact that it Would do this is a “not unimportant” n'coin- 
mendation of a policy of pT*ohibitiou. I hit it doo.w not 
ap|jcar that the prohibition of exports advocated by ISir 
OfiORUB CAArrBSLL is quite the same thing aw the 
prohibition of exports advocated bjy native critics. The 
former is a pi*ohibition extending to the province 
as a whole— a recommendation that no grain shall be 
allowed to leave Bengal. The latter is a prohibition cx- 
iouding to each of the units that make up the province — a 
recommendation that no grain shall be allowed to leave any 
district for any other district. The ground of this latter 
recommendation is obvious enough, llie natives see no 
reason why a district which possesses a aufficient supply of 
food should be deprived of a part of tt^ even though that 
part should bo subsequently recouped by private or public 
agency . Thor© is no need, however, to show that such a 
la-ohibition os. this would immousdiy increase the duties 
( brown ou the Qu vernment of India, wMe at the same time it 
would proporlionalioly increase the difflonlty of disohargiug 
those duties. Private dealers would virtfuauly bo driven out 
of the market^ and the Qovernmont would huvu jbo transport 
food from Calcutta to the remotest piwii of tins diatressed 
diotriota. K native opixuoxi can only H oOfiESkdad by such 



an impttmiioable tacamm iMi tbU, it wmdd be 
make trial of any laim ds^ia^aaqpedisnlii f3Mhl|r 
that it would convince' the natives tkot tlw 
meat arc in eameaL A&tgt ^ teWim ftom 
BfCffARD TeMPLK read by Sir GsoroeCahubbeiIi at <1^ 
Eriief Meeting in Calcutta on Wednesday, there Can Wyii|> 
doubt that the sufficionx^ of the Yioeroy’h prepav^^ps wiB 
soon Imi pul to tho test. In ’Patiui alciie— -which ^ Yaicne 
of the tlirce divisions in which as long ago as 7ih of 
November it was foreseen that the distreaa would be iho 
gretiiest — about a million and a half of the iuhabitauta 
will bt> on tlio hands of the ftathoritSee for several months 
to come. “ AJrwicly,” say.s the summary of tho telegram 
given iu tlie Vailg New^, “ numbers of the people are 
“ limiting themselves to one daily mool. They are anxious, 
“ but wondoriully patient.” Lord Nobthbkoox has left so 
enormous a margin between tho amount of food provided 
by tho Government and the probable need as ostimated by the 
best authorities, that there can hardly be any fear that the 
quantity of food required will not be forthcoming. What is 
less certain is that it will lie forthcoming in the right place 
and at the right moment * for hero of course the question 
fd* carriage couios in, aud ujxin this point verj' little is really 
known. But tliero is no riniRon to doubt that, with whaC 
evt'r success, all has Ihmui done that could be done. Nearly 
three nionibs back the Government of Bengal was urging 
ila ollie€»rs to tost and perfect all transporting agencies, 
wliether public or private, at os early a date as possible. 
It is not to bo Rupposed that these orders have been dis- 
obe^'od, or that any arrangements which would have 
enabled food to bo carried to the distressed districts ai*o 
still incomploted. 


raiNCE BISMARCK .VNl) THE OIIUROH. 

T he zealous friends of civil and religions liberty who 
lately held a meeting to approve tho occleBiastical 
legislation of tho Gennau Government will Ixj gratified by 
learning that Count IjEdochowski, Archbishop of Pcson, 
has Ixm arrested and imprisoned. Protestants of a milder 
type, while tiny hesitate to condemn on imperfect informa- 
tion the policy of a great statesman, may reasonably doubt 
the oxperlicmey a conflict which among other results 
seems likely to produce a largo crop of religious martyrs. 
It matters little whether any of tho Roman Catholic clergy 
or bishops disajiprovo of rosi.stancc to the civil power ; for 
they will be compelled to prefer tho Church to tho State by 
a professional point of honour, which constitutes a more 
uQivoi*sal or more certain obligation than couscienco it« 3 olf. 
Every Prussian bishop will, as the occasion arises, feel 
himself compelled to follow the example of the Archbishop 
of Posen ; and it is thereforo probable that in a short 
time tho prisons will be filled with contumacious prelates 
who have Bcarecly a clioico betweeu conformity and 
disobedience. Modem martyrdom, involving no risk of 
death or torture, is, liowcjver disagreeable, not without its 
<M>UHolatious. Imprisoned priests and bishops may safely 
count on exciting tht enthu.siasin of syrn pathetic laymen 
belonging to tbo two classes which confer the most agree- 
able kind of popularity. Tho peasantry and the gentry 
Yvill unite in opposition to official porsecutioti. At a late 
Court festivity at Berlin the nobility of the Catholic pro- 
vinces dcclimMi to attend; and the recent elections have 
shown that in many rural districts the clergy command 
large majorities. Prince Bismarck must be wrii aware that 
no punishment w'bich the Courts can inflict will have tho 
smallest tendency to detach either clergy or laity from the 
ranks of the Opposition ; nor is it improbable that the laser 
Catholics who have hitherto supported the Ooverntnent 
may be alienated bv the spectacle of undue severity. AJl 
experience shows tot persecution, when it is not oairied to 
On excess incompatible with modern opinion, tends to con- 
firm the obstinacy o£ religious zealots. The uifluence of 
the Catholic dergy in Prussia and in the Germsttlhnpiie was 
politically misofafi^ua before the begimiiiig of pre s ent 
quarrel ; aud it is ddffionlt to understod howto xteW kgis- 
lotion cau tend to weaken its effect ,v 

The exact nature of the offences with which to CSathoUG 
hierarchy are charged has never been folly es|ilsiiisd. 
It nuy be assumed tot xnsny of them m emmoM to 
the Empire, on to jproqnd tot it Pingbmant 

shpremaqr^ and in Bavaria^ if good 

wishes of .to^Ohnreh attended to than to 

German cense in war/of .'Wv^to ctor todir 
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the moderate Liberale might far more than cotmterbafamoe 
any good that conld oome from the renewed oonfidenee of 
the Radicals. 

This miscalcolatioA probably led him to attach an ex- 
aggerated importaooe to the return of Mr. Fright to 
the Cabinet. Yet when read by the light of this week’ii 
elections, it seems probable that no single event has 
done the Oovornmeut more mischief. Mr. Bright signalized 
his ro-ontranoe upon office by a speech remarkable for 
its apparent recklessness and its real caution. But the 
caution pa^ed almost unmarked either by friend or 
enemy, while the recklMsness mode a profound im- 
pmsion upon both. For the first time probably many 
Liberals began to doubt whether the dovemmeut could bo 
trusted to resist Dissenting pressure. As we pointed out 
at the time, and have frequently insisted since, there was 
no real ground for this uncertainty. The responsible 
Minister of Kdocation never changod his tone, and amidst 
all Mr. Bkight’s abuse of the Education Act, ho had taken 
care to slip in a warning that until it had bad a fair trial it 
was UHoless to expect that it could bo altered. But the fiicts 
that Mr. Bright had come back to the Ministry, that 
ho hari boon allowed to censure in the severest terms an 
Act of Parliament for the passing of which the Cabinet 
was in a sfmso on its trial, and that the Dissenters on 
the whole had consented to condone the sins of the 
Oovemmont in consideration of his renewed association 
with it, wore far more conspicuous than these logical 
niceties. Mr. Bright’s return to office has had, wo 
suspect, its perfect work, but this work has had further 
oonsequoncos than those which Mr. Gladstone looked for. 
If the prodigals have returned, too many of the elder 
brothers have gone away in a rage. A speech which was 
only delivered last Tuesday may bo thought to have oome 
too late to exorcise much influence on the eleotions. Bnt 
if there were anything wanting to the complete alienation 
of Liliorals who would have been true to the Govern- 
mont but for their fear that the Government might not bo 
true to itself, it was supplied by the passage about education 
in Mr. Lowe’s spooch to the cloctore of the U niversity of Lon- 
don. lie proposed to settle the difficulty about the 25 th Clause 
by repealing the clause and exempting imronta who plead 
that they cannot with a clear conscience send their children 
to other than Denominational schools from the obligation 
to send them to school at all. It is impossible ^at a 
Minister who proposes snch a compromise as this can have 
a genuine zeal for the extension of compulsory education. 

A loophole of this sort would prove wide enough in the 
long run to let any number of indigent parents slip 
through. Whenever a man wanted to have the benefit of 
Ins child’s wages, instead of allowing bis child to have the 
lionefit of education, ho would bo seized with scniplos about 
the lawfulness of School Board schools. The School Board 
would not 1)0 able to pay the fees for tlio child at a school 
w Liich liifi father’s conscience would allow him to attend ; 
the father’s consoienco would not allow him to avail himself 
of the Board’s offer to remit the fees at their own school ; 
and the ^nly way out of this dilemma would be to send the 
child to work. 

The return of Mr, Forster at the head of the poll for 
Bradford is a dosorvod i*oward for plain spoaking at a time 
when plain speaking was eminently necessary and lament- 
ably wanting. In ^is one instunoe the Dissenters gave the 
Government thf)ir harmless opposition instead of their 
disastrous support ; and, if there had boon more contests in 
which parties bad been thus distributed, the results of 
several among them might have been different. The battle 
viiged round wie 25 th 01 nn 8 e;but,aaMr.FoRSTKRi)ointedout> 
id answer to Mr. Illingworth, it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the mere repeal of the 25th Clause would heal the 
(‘ducational difference which divides the Lilioral fiarty in two. 
Tiio .Dissenters say that their CK>uscience8 will not allow 
j'liildren to bo educated at the public cost in any school 
where Denominational teaching is given. If this scruple is 
once recognized, there is no escape from two conclusions. 
The first is that no religious teaching can be given in School 
Board schools. All religions toaohingis Denominational 
as regards some Roctiou of the mtepayors. Christianity is 
Denominational to a Jew. Theism is Denominational to a 
Positivist. The socH>nd conclusion is that no State aid can 
be granted to voluntary schools. If it is A Yiolatiou of con- 
science to gn^^ a few thousands every year from tho rates 
to have indigent children taught to fj!!^ and write at Do*, 
immini^tional schools, it must be ajMater delation of oon- 
soienoe to give threef^aartoiu ot a milfon every yeoi* 


from the taxes to k(Nm Denominatioiial s^oo^ 

Thus the whole principbof Seonlarism iiinvdtWV^ 
repeal of the 25th Gtaosey end that priaciple» when |Kit 
forward in this shape, is as intoWant and as sectarimi as 
I the fiercest type (rf Denoronaticmaliam. Iliefe .Jf no 
appreciable difference between the man who woi^ 
to have indigent dhildien taught at any bi» eedi^ 
schools, and the man who would refuse to havdRndlgei^t 
children taught at any but Ohurob of England 
They are both alike enemies to secular ednoatidiii 
because neither will allow of its being given except 
under the impossible conditions they them* 

selves lay down. But fiinatical is 

hidden away in country parsonages, or among the maiden 
sisters of departed canons who are still to be foiUid in 
cathedral cities. Fanatical Secularism is rampant wheretor 
the minority which chooses to call itself the Liberal party 
has a chance of making its voice hoard. Of late, therefore, 
the real attat^k upon secular education has been made hj 
its professed {rionds. It remains to be seen whetbor the 
source of the danger will be changed 1 ^ the Conserva- 
tive victory which Dissenting arrogance and 
irresolation have done so much to promote. 


M. OLLIVIER AGAIN, 

I T has been annonneed that M. £mils Oldvub proposes 
very shortly to present himself to the French Academy 
in order to deliver his address and take his seat among the 
Immortals. M. Ollivirb was elected a memb^ of the 
Academy soon after be became a Minister. This was tiie 
climax of his ambition, bat be was destined immediately 
afterwards to a rude reverse. His Ministry collapsed with 
tho disastrous commencement of the war, and he fled 
from Paris before he had a chance of being received 
the Academy. It appears to be supposed that M. Ollivier’s 
resent views are not limited to literary renown, and that 
o secs a possibility, in the increasing complications of 
Franch parties, of regaining his political position. Perh^s 
there could hardly bo anything more chai*aoteristic of M. 
Ollivier than that he should vouturo to think of returning 
to public life. There is no' reason to suppose that 

the consoienco of this buoyant and light-hearted states- 
man is in the least disturbed by a recollection of his 
own share in the fatal policy which brought ruin 
upon Franco; but tho mere association of ideas would 
bc» so painful to most men that they would rather 
keep at a distance from tho scone of calamitous experi- 
ment. In the summer of 1868, before he was a Minister, 
but when it was known that he had been received by the 
EMrEROK and was supposed to be rapidly tending towards 
office, M. Ollivier made a fine speech in the Chamber, 
denouncing tbo idea of a war with Prussia in particular 
and all war in general. He assumed of course that France 
would 1)0 victorious, but he pointed out that even when 
Prussia bad been overthrown and the Rhino provinoes 
annexed, Franco would have to remain armod and watchful 
in self-dofouce, and that settled peace would be more remote 
than over. Ho continued to hold this language consistently 
enough after he was in office, and down to the veiy day 
wliou it wiis resolved to fight. On the 15th of July, 1870, 
tho Emperor and his advisers determined to go to war, and 
M. OixiviEU rushed into tho tribune to declare that it was 
with a coiur Ivgcr that ho accepted the responsilulitjr of a 
decision which outraged all the principles and convic- 
tions ho had previously professed. M. PbbV0ST-ParaiK)Ii 
took the news differently ; for when he heard what had 
happened, though not personally responsible for it) he shot 
himself in despair. 

Whether M. Ollivieb had it in his power to averi the 
war by threatening to resign is a speculative question ixrto 
which it is unnecessary to enter. There cau be uo doubt 
that consistency would have required tbat beslmidd cq>poM 
the w^ar with all bis energy; but it is also trua that there w*e 
astrong popular feeling in fovourof it,fmdM. OiUTitiBUEiay 
have coiiBcientioufily persuaded faimseff tha^ as it wte iuen* 
table, it was bis duty to stand by his cofuniiyt it the 

benefit of his counsels. M. Ollivieb had pxerioiiiidy beau au- 
cused of sacrificing hie principles when he Jgmpm s^rriioe 
under the Eropiro; and he has publudfodan iiQgeaxionfde J 

of his conduct. Aoeriain histofiisd i^ci^^ 
be detected betwsen .H. OLunim vonbtaxt, . 

aii^d it is evident that tfan eMirnd M. Ouima / 

I fiw he jribieea on df m tk>ok a quota* 

lUon mm ihelMer ^ initating tha 
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adnimblo. It in eoually true that, as wo ororeoaie tbo fiiirt im- 
pfeseiomi of astoniBiiment, wio sometimes discover that the vast 
strocture isonfy tfao developinoi^ of a simple thotmlti. Most sv^me 
of motaphjsics cnti be packed into a single meta^ar* Thepnilosoo 
]dier thmln that tho mind is the proverbial dieet of blanir pap^ , 
or that it is H receptacle for certain innate ideas, or the mould 
which shapes the materials supplied iVom without, or a piece 
of complejc mochnnisra, or the modifiration of a divine idea; 
and he procw?da to state all knowledge in tho system of notation 
^roprnite to his conception. This task is one of which few 
feople aro capable ; but it dofsi not noccasarily involve more than 
noe idea, from which the whole niar^'ellous shporstructiire may he 
•volve<!. We are apt to bfj unjust to tho men who content themselves 
with giving Ic/idiiig principles, and leaving their application to 
others; and fall into tne delusion of estmiating a man^ intelkytiial 
power, not by the intrinsic value of his thought, hut by the number 
of forms in which lie has presented it. 

To leave, however, this unpleasant region, the same thing may 
c^iinly be said of speculations of a less nbstr.ict order. Nobody, as 
his disciples t«!ll iis, has produced a greater eflcot upon legislation 
since tho beginning of the etmtiiry than Jeremy rienthRm. .A.nd 
Bcmthnin, as even his disciples admU, hiul not room in liis head for 
more than a single idea. Tnose heavy volumes from wliieh all ordi- 
nary readers shrink in disgust are but incessant applications and 
reapplicaiionsof tho great doctrine that tho criterion of morality is 
the production of the greatest happiness of the greatest numher. 
Tho theory occurred to him early in life, and stuck by him to the 
end of his days. It never struck him that it was not nbsoluttdy 
true, or that it di<l not afford a sufficient answer to every con- 
ceivable problem in ethical or p<ditical ajieculation. It may be 
disputed whether an opinion capahle of being cnniprosM^d into so 
narrow a formula ha<i any wropw claims to be calJcfl an idea, and 
in that case Ilenthom woula have to be placed amongst the inferior 
class of people who cannot even boast or a single idea. Wo do not 
hold that tnis would bo just, but, if so, it would strengthen the 
Riguniout. If tho mere possession of one fraction of an idea gives 
a man sn undeniable an influence over the minds of his contempo- 
raries, how great must bo the force of a mind comprehensive enough 
to take in a complete idea and regard it from all its sides! 
Inniimorablo illiistral ions might bo adduced from politics. Tho 
single ideii of the indefensible rights of irian upset tfie world and 
miuie two or three distinct reputiitions. Kvon tho dogma of Fn'e- 
trndo, which at most involves a negative idea, and may bo held 
along with the most iinnerfect Brnnal theory, has provided more 
than one man of undeniaDle ability, if not of true geniu.s, with 
suificiont mati^rinls for talking and pn*nching throughout the 
whole course of bis life. 

It may Iw disputed with more plausibility whether the snmo 
theory admits of an application to the great iini^irmti\e writers 
as well as to mere roasonora. It certainly sounds improper to limit 
the number of ideas which might be contained in tho brain of a 
Shakspenre or a (TOcthe. 4na yet, in a certain sense, it w'ould j 
swm Mint, if we set aside tho very greatoat names, tho opinion is 
plausible oven in this onae. The most original and vigorous 
preacher of onr time, who applies the nmctical method to political 
ond moral questions, has certainly ma<fe such use of two or throo 
thoughts that his canlinal doctrines miffht be summed up in a 
paj^e. Take away from his writings the aoctrino as to the supri- 
ority of sllt*nc« to speech, as to the vital importance of horo-wor- 
shin, and two orthit*e more such fundamental opinions, and thw bulk 
of liiM volumes would shrink into a very limited space. Jean Paul 
Klchtev s»iyB that mnny of his volumes expanded out of tin* single 
phrase in Shnksjwarti about our little lives lajing nninded with a 
sltH^p. Uertahdy tho same may l^e stiid of our own writer, who 
owes Boinething of his method and perhaps of his manner to the 
teaching of Jean Paul. We nuHit with that single thought, ox- 
prosmjd with infinite vivacity and variety it is true, but still with 
substantially the same moaning, in innumomblo pages of his 
writings. The example may suggest that even Shokspeare, 
the nivriad-minded,’’ owes afUnr all a very lame propor- 
tion of his influence to his constant enibodimont of the same 
thoiigbt. Out out from Shakspeare the character of Iluuilct, 
and all the subsidiary characters into which the Hamlet element 
euh^rs as a main conslitucnl, and, ^ough Shaksneare would 
still Iw a very great poet, he would have made a long descent 
towiiids the lend on which Jonson and bletcher and a mmdjcr of 
motcoIy inferior rivals may be placed. But the essence of TIamlet 
is given in half a doKen of the great speeches which w^e all know, 
or ought to know, by heart ; and, if we dami to venlmro tho ex- 
periirumt, and had the niicessary cajwcity, wo might possibly sum up 
the st cret of the charm in one or two sentences. We will not 
attempt 0 task «o provocative of hostile criticism j and indeed it 
might take a SliakHjK'nre to do it satisfactorily. But if the pnx'css 
be possibly uppli(»able to the greatest name in our literature, it is 
certHiuly appncablo to many of the minor ones. A coniplet or two 
gives the essence of Pope ; a few lines from one of his odes w*ould bo 
enough to express Wordaworth.; and a atanxa or so'flrom Don Juan 
woiUd give all Byron's messago to the world. It is an accepted 
rule in oratory that you should say the same thing over ui a 
great numW of forms if you would Impreea it upon any 
^mmon audience ; and the nde might be extended much 
f^hcr. l.very grout work art has smno dominant 
5^ wriU*ra have left more than one great work j and w hen I 
they hA'^» Ijhe dominant idea has geneially been tho same in all, 
of the centra! truth may have been 


The quee^ wmHA of co m as beeome dlfleuMf wa 
to deflne an idea, or to m with any diatinotcasa in wM;^ 
unity of an idaa consiata. But the mmX ra main a nnafiaelaiL^ A 
young writer ^old endoavoiir to get hold aa soon as jpoasEUc 
of some good fertile dogma, and then notbe .afeaid of 
it to death. He is exceptioniillv lu^ if he can And one; 
the nninber of modes of esjpieaimg it may be |auetioiIj|y 
unlimited. 



A DAY’S JOITRXEY IN THE FOUIITKENTH CENTTOT. 

J N the general prolo^e to the Canterbury Ta/et Ohnuoer drew 
the plan of his work. F!ach pilgrim was to tell four take, two 
in going to Oauterbary, two in returning ; «nd the poet was to 
Pilate the remnant of the pilgrimage. But the judmeut of the 
boat of the Tabard was not to be taken literally. Jwh was to 
contribute something ; how much must depeu^ as would hi^pen 
in a real journey^ upiun the len^ of the united stories, and npoa 
a^icident or capri(‘e. The host interpreted bis own law when he 
reminded the Franklin that ho would break his word If he did 
not tell at least one tale. At tho close of the journey to 
(lanterhury this is again made clear. The compact woula be 
fullllled when the Parsim had told his tale. One was enough to 
satisfy the promise, but the Poet was free to tell two or more out 
of tho mouth of either of tho travellers. Accordingly the prologue 
of the Wife of Bath,” which tho Friar calls a long preamble ^ a 
tale, is a tale in iUadf ; the Sompnour’s prologue is a tale, and so is 
the introduction to the dismal stoiy of tho Pardoner. Ohauoor 
for his own part reidtes first ''Sir Thopas” and afterwords 
I '^MelibiHis and the Monk, who, when called upon, had offered to 
; tell a tale, or two, or three, had in fact told sixteen tragedies 
! when he was interrupted by tlio Knight. The Nun’s Priest weaves 
into his own tale a ghost story from (jicero, with other tales of 
dnuim and vision, while tho Canon’s Yeoman relatos the distinct 
histories of his master the projector, and the other Canon the 
ebe^t. 

In considoring how far Chaucer acoomplished his original 
deslirn, two things appear ; Uie one, that he did not cany on hia 
work bi^yond the gate of Canterbury, whore the Parson’s 
talo ended ; the other, that portions of the outward journey 
were unfinished. Tlie prologues of the Canon’s Yeoman, the 
Manciple, and the Parson, taken together, show that the Parson’s 
tale, a translation from some homily on penance, was told dose 
to Canterhury, and was tlio last of tlie outwa^ journey. If 
the epilogue to that talo were Chaucer’s and designed to be a con« 
elusion to the whole work, it would show that there ho abruptly 
closed his poem, meaning to add nothing more. But the begin- 
ning and the end of the epilate are tlio translated words of the 
author of tho homily, to which little treatise they belong, and not to 
the Talcs, and theiiiiddle was foisted in by some well-meaning clerk. 
Yet, being found in the earliest aud best manuscripts, the epilogue, 
read with its prologue, does show the general belief of line time 
that Chaucer had cndid his work with tho Parson’s tale and the 
arrival at Canterbiuy'. The prologue to Lidgate’s Aory of TMbee^ 
and the otherwise worthless prologue to the ^ory of Beryn^ 
seem to leave no room for reasonable doubt that the Mief wae 
well founded. That tho history of the journey to Canterbury waa 
left unfinished is plain, not so surely frrom wbnt is want^, for it 
may have been lost, ns from certain signs in that which remains. 
Seven of the promiHod fides are missing, and two ore but partly told. 
The legend of St. Cecilia, like the Knight’s tale, which was tsl^ 
from the source from which Ikxscaccio took his Thmida, had h&sn 
ohrendy written by Chaucer. It was literally transWed and 
happily chosen for the Nun ; but, because tho twelve introductory 
stanzas were not pruned off, she becomes a man, not telling the 
talc for tho edification of piljp'ims, but translating it — a self- 
imposcMi task— ns a nunedy against idleness. Ko also the epilognBe 
to the PiLTson a tale is not addressed to listeners prtNSSBt, but to 
future hearers and nniders. 


Brside these and other defects and blemishes which the hand 
of the master would have supplied and removed had he finished 
his work, transcribers of manuscripts and editors had carelesaly 
confounded the order of the tales and of the prologues whiw 
connect them. Tyrwhitt, a scholar and a gentleniam a eritio 
perfectly free from arrogance, with quick and sound judgment, 
applied hinm^lf to bring them into order. It is the mmon to 
undervalue him ; to commend him, if at all, bv that impooitiloft 
of hands which Beauclerk dreadod to receive limm Tom Wviea» 
Doubtless, to borrow from Dr. Boteler's pnuse of the stiaw- 
beny, a bettor editiem of the Ormterbury Take than l^jrrwhlt^S 
might be made ; but doubtless a bettor never was, nor will until 
some critic like himself, and versed in the modem laamiBg of 
language, will openly build on his fbundiUioii, not seoldxig to 
Buporsfxle him. Unexanmled .use, both in the quonti^ taken inA 
in tho manner of taking, u made of his notes ana etsays and of hit 
text ; and, in return, we arc reminded of our oh^nuoiis to hte 
mniiUy bl editions of the other poems, withoott. on totrodaclDty 
esssy^ without a noto, and with mundm intlie temt Vjdiioh oitmld 
not naws escaped hia eye. He found the eerbw editioiB of the 
OmMkry TaieetomMt and full ^ danoedetf- Asecf^^ the 
taxt and M set the tales in oxim If nfefon tnai^p^sltio^^ 
not iNring in the tale of Oamslyn, Bhbin EoodSi 

BaUs^jjuir d^ he add to the seeottdi finidud4 

Of ^ i Me a wJMoe^ s^ , 
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tvHli. gjuae tiffilve verm foUovrtng worthy of their lenders $ nor 
did hW^t hie pilgrime at Boiiff]iU>n, within aeven miles of their 
ondf to carry them thence backwards lw*ttutv milea to 
BoedMiter, and anon, in a third fMut of the time, twenty^UmHe mike 
ibrwBvd^ Not for the negative merit of lm\diig avoideil tht^ 
hkindera, but fbr what be hfU) actually tlone, it soemti atraii^o Uiat 
those wl^ profess themaelvea to bo almost idolaters of CUiauot^r 
should be ready to throw aside 'iVrwdiitt ns a woni-out piruKmt, 
with threats to wrings the neck* of any (alitor who shall merely 
rsprint his text If his edition can ijuleod be put awayi then in 
process of time the name of the man to whom Cnaucer owes more 
than any other English classic to any critic or editor will k) for- 
gotten, and his mantle nia^ be caught, and cut, to patch up, with- | 
out detection, a modem mppe^. 

Ohe of the means by whicli this end may be aocnmplisbed 
, is to divide the day^s journey to Uauterbury into three or 
ibur pieces. There is nothii^ in aiiv printed copy, nor, so far | 
as appears, in any manus^^ipt of the Ctmtf^mnj TV/Zm, from 
prologue to epilogue, to raino u suspicion tliat the juumey lasted 
more than a day, much leas to sugg(>st that tlio pil^:rims slept 
on the road night after night If this had been the poeCs plan, 
it must have appeared in some one verse or wonl. After 
nearly hvo hundred vears it was discovci'ed that the joiimoy 
ought to haveocoupiod a day and a half, or two days, (»r two days 
and a half, or three days and a half, or four days— tlmHi days and 
a half being preferred ; and it was coiiclud<?d that Cfbaiicor 
WS8 a fiH>l if he meant to tell us that the pilgriiua went from 
Southwark to Canterbury in a day. The diacovory was made 
in this mannor, Ikon Stanley nientioiani the pilgrimage fVom 
London to Canterbury of IiibolU, the iniserable widow of 
Edward ll.^ in four days, and of John King of France in ti%'e 
days, sleepily at Dartiord, lluchester, and Ospriiige — as ; 
to Ospringe, lucbard XL might have bivn add^nl to the royal I 
nUgrims, mr he rode from the shrine to t)spring(^, and slept there. I 
These royal progresses having been discovered, it was too rashly I 
concluded that a company among whom were a poor parson, a | 
poor clerk, a bailifl', a ploughman, a server of summonses, and a i 
cook, must needs* have trav^ed like kings and qu^os. Thcro is j 
not a syllable in Chaucer to suggest that the pilgrims break(kste<i, i 
dine^ supped, or slept in or went forth from any other hostelrie than 
the lubard, from whkh the Canon's Yeoman saw thorn ride in 
the morning ; and his master, desiring to bo one of the compiiuy, 
rode after them at foot paco and trot, until, U) wants the clos<^ of 
the kumey, resolving to overtake them, he gallom^d throe miles 
into jBoughton. Upon no oilier foundation than that a king and 


tne mumey, resolving to overtaKo tlieni, iie galiom^d throe iitiies 
into JBoughton. Upon no oilier foundation than that a king and 
queen, mwug tho same journey, travelled so many days and rested 
so many nights, we are bidden to asHume tliat our pilgrims did 
so likewise. To prop up this assumption, tho pciot’s versc^s are 
shufiBed, fragments Drought togetlior, trial tables drawn, groups 
arranged, abstruse calculations made, and an elabomto scheme pre- 
pared \ and tho end is that, if Chaucer had so ploasod, ho might 
Iavo told of four days, inatoiul of the one day of which he has 
told. It is said that in tho fourteenth century the road to 
Canterbury wimi all stiff, sticky; London clay, except one little 
bit of ch^ and two bits of drift ; that it was a swampy held, 
and that a slough is twico mentioned by Chaucm:; that six- 
teen miles was a reasonable day’s journey for a large party 
riding along the bod narrow Toacis of nearly five hundred yeaj^ 
ago; that some of the pilmms were ill mounted, and that 
th^ pace could not have Wen more than a walk. If these 
things were so, they would have some weight, cspeciallv if 
alao there were passages in Oliaucer which maae it doubtful 
whether the journey was of one day or more; but there is no such 
passa^ : neither can tho things ahinued be allowed. The pilgrima 
travelled ou one, the first and the best, of the four great Homan 
roods, the rood from Lover to Wroxeter and thence to Stone Street 
end Chaster— Watlioff Street, a name which, as Ohauc^sr tells us, 
the English gave to the galaxy, calling it tho WaUing Street of the 
ricy. ffinee some parts of 'Watling Street, acooxding to Camden, 
were named by the people High llidge and Fortie-foot-way, and 
the Bomans made their TOads to last, so that at the end of two 
thonmiid years parts which have not bm broken up or cervered 


Kttndn hard aa iron, it may be denied that Ohattosr’s road was 
narrow way* Camden does, indeed, say elsewhere that in 


one piaee the gxeakest widUi of Watting Strset was not more than 
seven yards, and that a tittle while hefim the Oonimeat parts be- 
tween London and the Ohiltem Hills were xapaind sad VreUed s 
yet it is not thevebore to be thoii^t that in the leign of 
BUniird IX. the great highway of the Idngdom from London to 
Xhiver, meeleUy when and wlm H waa inoeseuitly crowded wHh 
pfi^grimi noia evtty ooon^^ in EoigdaDiL was ncglactecL The 
Btmo cBfO which made proviMOn for MS. ironld look t» th* 

tnhL/ A •imiwny ot udrty riding taignthwr did kai^ 

OtjhaiWttaok. inuriewlw and w* only 
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The day’s journey of miles was mt impetmble. S«e 

Petit Mewhin with hia compaiihms, men in armour, in Um 3faer 
1^62, rode more than forty milsa m a nig^t to aurpriie 
de-Saint-Ksprit. Charles VI. of Fmnce and hit brother, 
tho Duka of Toumine, in the year 1589, for a wager of fine 
Uumsaikd irimes, rode ftum Miuitpetier to Haris, about Hoot 
hundred and fifty English lutW— the Lulm in four .(lays and 
a thirtl, the King in font days nod a hall'. To tell the whole 
^ttlh, they hod, like Jeanie* Lrans, diwa enseiiienta in their 
jouniey ; tho terms of the wagm: allowed tlmm to travel hv water 
aiid i« oartB. I^assing ov<Mr fiwta, for they M’erc dona in 
Franco, tliore is proof imoiigh prtrtur\‘ed hv Hyroor, Froksart., and 
XVakiugliHm that boro in Euglimd. in the ^uurWiithreutury, fifty- 
six miles might be tmvidled in a day. lu the year 1360 
l^tlu^lrd 111. landoil at Kye about vosptm, ami, riding* idl night, 
arrival! at Westniuinter, sixty -three milos oif, mi the morrow liasse 
nona. Whatever that hour may b**, it was early enough to 
enablo the King to summon and to hold a Oouneil, 'at which he 
delivered tho Great 8 oh 1 to his OhanraUor. In the year 1383 
Kichiml 11., in one of his few huroilitnry fioshes of valour, 
rising hastily from supper with a resolve which lasted until the 
next morning, that he would reconquer Frani^e, rode ftiriously 
through tho night, seventy-two miles, from Davoniry to West- 
minster. The monks of 8t. Albans remembered the journey 
by this t/okttu ; the King came to their AbfieY in Uie middle of the 
night, and borrowini the Abbot's palfVey, which he nevur roturned. 
In tho year 1394 tho Karl of Huiland and the Karl of Nottingham, 
hWl Marshal, landing at Sandwich, rode in 1 «n)S flisn a day and a 
half eighty-seven niilefl, to Windsor. With these instances of 
kings and earls before her, mentioned incidimtally. not recorvied m 
wonders, it was lawful forOliaucefs Muse to travel tVoin Southwark 
to Canterbury in a day. Hut Edward and liiehsrd, Rutland and 
Nottingham, liad relays of horses ; so had tlei pilgrims. They who 
had horses of their own left them at tho end or one stnmi or more, 
to be reclaimed on their return ; and, as well they who had, ns they 
who liod not, availed themselves of tlio livery stables on tho roaci. 
There was a componv of hocknoymon — tlie names of some of them 
have been haudiMi down — who let horscM to lure at Southwark, 
and at Hartford, RochiMter, and other towns kdween Lmdon niid 
Lovor. The hire of a hackney had btjon sixteen jHmee from 8oiith- 
wark to Itochestor, and the same sum from Hoidn^ter to Canter- 
bury. Hv an ordinance of the year 1 396 these prii^^s were reduced 
to a shilling. No calendar has registered the speed of the 
hackneys; but tho ordinance tells us that iltoy were at titnes 
ridden hard, and it may bo inferred (koui Chanoi^r's prologue that 
our own pil^ims did not walk all the way. They would lutrdly 
start at their full spenri, and the pace from Iho Tabard to the 
Watering Place of Ht. Thomas was a little fiwh^r than a walk 
637. And forth we rldsn a Utrl mi>fo than pas. 

Tho l(*ngth of ibo day was iiftcou hours. Twidvo hours, at loss 
than five inilcs on hour, would bring tlioin to Canterbury. 

Hut it is time, ending tliuse idle nnswi*rs to mure idle ob- 
j<*ctionri, (o conclude that ou tho whole we ought to 
in tile f«»ppositiou of one mdnUirnipUnl day's jouruuy ; and 
although the seheine for CbaiUMJi’s justilie.'itioii iS nought, we 
ipust refu.s*^ 10 write him down an iuih who made a mess 
of his gt«<»graphy. He do»‘s not iwed to Iw aWhed by a 
lubit* of groups and tVagmimts, tales and uluiU, alhisioiiH to 
places and titiJes, distiuKMjH and stKges, Prior hmghod KdondiHUd 
at lim critics wJio would bo big with laughter becauso ho liad 
given Apelles a dish of tea j Cowper claimed, iu right of his Muss, 
liberty to make a Hensitivo Plant nexl-door neighbour to an 
Oyster; and Chaucer maybe forgiven even if he did change a 
i»o.M 8 ibJti into an Hctually existent day s journey, and althoiigli ho 
left trifling im|)orfectiouM in the noble creation which Im did not 
live to complete. We do not qiuirrel with spooks tipn iho 
unfiuished work of a grout but arts rejisrjuably olleodod when 

it is mam'd by unskilful hands, strivinu^ to si'mp them nway, 
Wo say unskilful, not unfriendly ; llm love Ui Cluui cor is uu- 
doublod, only it shows like the devoliou of Ihu rude friend in 
the fable wlio crushed the fly winch his ma.sUtf had forgot ion 
to brush away before lie slept. 


KAKMKRS* OKDINAhllX 

M r. DTSHAXILI dining at the formers’ nrilinary at Aylesbury 
wiggt'sts a paSBag»i in those amusing nnunoirs of Paul de 
Kiock which were brought out the other ‘lay by the veU*nin s sou. 
Lutuaa the Younger had expressi^ a dewM nir “l tlie<iM gimtlc- 
msn wbosii writinuH ho hiul ixm.?!! faiidlisr with from bfiyhoiid, snd 
acommou friend hud brought tbf» two t.ogether at a break tyst on the 
Boulevards. The historiographer of the j/rwHlIc Mid the Parisian 
oookney had preserved tho vigorous physique which liod iniqdr<^ 
the boisterous animation of his oariier novels. According to his 
haUtylie ttaide a most hearty meal, ginng from the oysters through 
sfiMm, HW, and mUr^metM, all in due coursr, and finally di^cUring 
thal^ to to own part, he could gladly ent a slice of plum-pudding 
ilMl % pOK or smne trifle of that kind, by way of teppmg oil 
hiiiidientelyi ^^AJia! voilfi monPaul de KockT* exclaimed the 
Itmiltol^eiisor of momJs, in en affected ecstecy of envious 
a dia iiirfAiMi HQ keariiur tto laet pvopcuiiHon. Aii the time, 
KridtoSbak trite mi, Laniae himerif to ton tohif at the 
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at a bottle of minenl water. And io the sturdy aatbor of I brick fiicade, with its broad iibrbt of low atm badiitt ob io 
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eiU and ChmtAnB came away with a hearty contempt for tfie 
efibminate sponsor of the Dam^ aux Oarnplim^ because he bad a 
feeble appetite and a poor digestion. We need hardly say that we 
desire to indulge in no perscwities, nor can we tell of our own 
knowledge whether Mr. DisraeU bos a large or small appetite. But 
we may assume that an elderly statesman who has long been 
heavily weighted with rospomiibilities, who lives in the great 
world, who keeps his intellect in severe training, and seeks his 
relaxation in litora^ labours, does not as a rule dine at two o'clock 
on Bubstantitil old English fare. Mr. Disraeli is a practised orator, 
and may probably be trusted on the spur of the moment to my or 
nut to Htty pretty much what he intends. Yet ho would scaitTcly 
choose the moment when he is addressing himself to the coimtitu- 
oncies of the kingdom over the heads of the Aylesbury farmers to 
violate bis usual habits of diet, and wash down wedges of 
solid meat with libations of ale and heady port. It is pori> 
sible that, in virtue of his exceptional position, iVIr. Dinnudi 
may long ago have received a tacit indulgence p*nnitting 
him to trifle with meats and drinks when he meets his con- 
stituenis on these great occasions. Yet wo do not know. When 
a man goes canvassing to Home, he must do like tlie Jhmians, 
if he means to be popular*, nor is there any point to which ineii 
look more sensitively than the behaviour of their social siiperiorsi, 
when their social superiors solemnly condos(*x*nd to them. Tliey 
make small allowance for the influence uf very (liflep<*iit habitn of 
life, and export you to oat and drink regardless of consefjueuees. 
Mr. Disrficli has a very safe seat ; but it may be that he holds it 
under thn condition of fonnally sacrificing himself at polittral 
banquets like that of Aylesbury, and, if so, bis party may pay the 
penmty in seeing the brilliant powers of its loader undergo soim.* 
temporary oclinse at the critical time of a general election. 

Farmers' orainories have gone very much out of date, and the 
very name nowadays baa an old-world ring about it ; but they still 
preserve their character for heavy outing, although there is not the 
iiard drinking that there used lobe. 'I'inie was when the (irduiary 
was the latest refmement in the foreign customs which London im- 
ported from France j it was the only ground on which the would- 
ne aristocrat, who shone by his showy exterior, might meet the 
gtmuiiio lenders of fashion on a footing of ephemeral equality. We 
romemher Imw Lord Dalgnrno iiiui Nigid Oliphant made a party 
to dine with the renowiu»d Chevalier do rkmujeu. But that 
promiscuous mingling of ranks was altop'ther oppom^d to our 
English ways; cookery like the (Chevalier's, under the hjpo- 
critical disguise of sauces, was ill adapte<l to English sttmiachs, 
and thin potations nt fttbulous prices suited neither the tastes nor 
the purses of citizens. The ordinary lost credit, and was speedily 
banished from the capital, to reappear in an nimiistukable English 
dress in onr eoimtry tovnis of lul places in the world. Down 
there the butchers nroke up their Ix^ef into joints, and had never 
cut a finikin Ji/ei in their fives. The cooks boiled rounds and 
roasted saddles and sirloins at gigantic open ranges, where great 
fires of cheap fuel wont roaring recklossly up wasteful chimnevs. 
They served scarcoly anything smaller than sucking-pig.s W 
way of mM'iiy and nnylbing that could be compressed into a corner 
dish was coutempluoualy designated ns h kicUslmw. The bill of 
fare was wholesome if it was monotonous, and the gui'sts brought 
healthy appetites and excellent spirits to the boani. The time 
when the toners' ordinary was in the height of its feather was in 
the golden days of the beginning of thin century. It is an ill wind 
that blows noDody any good, and the storm of war that dcvastuteil 
Europe brought nothing but wealth and prospi^ity to the British 
farmer. In those good old times it was the agriculturists who t umed 
everything they touched to jyold, ond while the people were starving 
in the towns^ and the working-men went in for breml riots instead 
of Trade Unions, the formers saw their xvheat mount steadily in 
the markets. The market day was a groat day tlien, and* the 
market town wore a very diflerent aspect fVom the* gloomy quarters 
of the uianufacturing cities. Its tradesmen shared the prosperity 
of their customers, who know nothing of wholesale prices, had 
never heanl of the principle of co-operation, and were ready t-o 
pay anything that was naked of them in reasfiu. From early 
morning on the market day you might see the town astir. 
The townsfolk of all classes had bt^gun to gatlier in knots in 
tlio spacious market-place, with its clean well-kept paviug- 
sUmes, with its bright re<f-tiled houses, pictures4|ub witli their 
mmiiit gables and lozenged bow-windows. The nuirket-ulace tvaa 
tue great centre of tnMe, and the shopkeept^rs had taKcn their 
slmtters down early, and were standing sunning thomstdvea^ IQ 
their respective doorways, rattling their handfuls of silver in their 
breeches* pockets. They had been awakened long before by the 
ponderous waggons, piled high with sacks of wheat and trussra of 
iiay, that had come lumbering in to take up their petitions. There 
were the saddlers, who dealt in old-fashioncd articles of harness 
that might have been weighed by the hundredweight ; and the smids- 
luon, who were content to sell a fewsunp^ seeds and did not de.al in 
endless ynrieiies of samples of newto^ad grain ; and the grocers, 
who did a lucrative business in those tesiS and sugars which 
were ordered by the gotnlwives, although they were so mortal 
dear " ; and the haberdashers, whose flauntiug Ooventry ribbons 
were rcn^led out of the drawers as by a cotyuring trick for deco- 
rating tlio necks and bonnets of the lunuer's Imxoin dattghu>rs« 
All those stood on the tiptoe of busy sdnectetioiii but it was 
mine host of the <*Lion and Orowft’T whd was. to reap t^ 
ttonb share of profit With its great sigh in led «ad grid, awingw 
login cieakiug Uons over the doorwayi with ita nwny-windowed 


the wide' haU-passfigo, with its greet arched gttowi^ opeolhig 
into the vast yard at the side, the ** Lion and Orowo^ was the 
most conspicuous architecrtural featnre of the place. It was the 
County House. It was there that a score and a half of coeeheo 
changed burses daily as they dashed up and down the Great 
North Hoad. It was there that the county oasomblics werejrirem 
It was in the assembly room that the rare meetings on ^arch 
and (State affairs were held, under the presidency of the/ibriar, 
the mayor, or one of the county members. Above all, it was the 
scone of the weekly farmers’ ordlna^ ; and so on market xnorningSi 
of course, it was in extra bustle. Tbfsre was eximirdinary excite- 
ment in the capacious kitchen where the cooking had to be done 
fi>r the great dinner at noon, in addition to the ordinaiy coaching 
breakfuMtA. The portly landlord stood loungidg on his threshold to 
greet his friends; while Mtulam, his wile, notwithstanding the 
earliness of the hour, was there to do the honours of her bar in all 
the glory of her cap-ribbons. It was remarkable that the land- 
lord always welcomed his guests as if he gave them the run 
of his larder and his cellars for nothing; while one and all of 
them made it matter of civil etiquette to keep up that 
ple/tsing fiction. The foruialities mmo throi^h with were 
prettv much the same in all cases. Ciig after gig came jolting 
round the comer ; horseman after horseman come jogging in ; now 
and then there was the more stylish equipage of the small squire 
or the gentleman fanner. One of the trooD of ostlers in waiting 
led the animal away into the yard, where norses were stabled by 
troops, and veliiclcs drawn up lu battaliona Then the owner ex- 
ebsuged cordial greeting with the host, with the same stereof^^ped 
nuiiarks about the weather and the prices and the mistress at 
home ; then he passed into the bar for the deep draught of ale 
that was tie ritjuviir after the fatigue r)f the ride or drive ; then, 
wiping the froth from his lips, he swung away into the market 
with his prospen)us roll, to transact Ids business, compare notes 
with his frienas, tind get up un appetite for his dinner. 

That dinner was of course tlic event of the day, if not of tlie 
week. And if the ordinurv bt;camo^an institution in rural 
England, it was simply because, ms far as company went, it re- 
sembled as little as might be the foreign tableni bote from which 
it had b(>en borrowed. In place of that blending of all classes 
which gives (able-d'h»H«* st>ciety its piquancy, the ordinary wag a 
largo family party. ICverv num kii»jw his neighbour, and on the 
whole liked his neighbour's politics and princi]des. All made their 
money by the same pursuit, had come to town for the day with 
similar objects, and wera ftdlowing a common interest in life. 
They r«*garded Protection as the inviolable palladium of tlie great 
agricultural interest; to a man they stoml manfully by tho 
Church, although they detestKl tithes with harmonious hatred ; 
and ilmy knew that the national curse of the European war 
was nothing but a ble.sging to them, i’rices were sura to have 
been good, and all their pocket-books were bulging with bank- 
iiotcH. Their calling was a most salubrious one, and they had 
magnificent constitutions which drinking could scarcely under- 
mine. Most of them w'ere men modelled in the some magnificent 
mould ; broad, burly clumts that strained the buttons of 
their cut-away coats, jolly flushed faces, portentous calves thrust 
into capacious topboots. 'J'he chairman might have shrunk 
a little with long keeping, but ho looked as hard as any of 
them, although he was in the way of boasting that man and 
btiy he had missed but one market-day for five-and-sixty years. 
W'ith a ton iiiilcH ride or so, after a six o'clock breakfast, it is need- 
less to ti'll how they handled I heir knives and forks. We do not 
know whether their modern representatives have iallen oif as 
trenchermen now that meat is Jiarder to come by; but we are 
glnd to think that the farmers of our time cannot hold a candle to 
their grandfatbers in the way of diinking. The degenerate states- 
men of the agi», with their weak heads and digestions, have dis- 
covered that the Methuen Treaty which fostered the Oporto trade 
xvas a mistalie, and that light Bordeaux is your only safe drink. 
\Va should likeffillray to have depicted the faces of a gathering of 
yeomen of the old school, follower of the Minister who primed 
for his speeches with a bottle of port, bad you set them do\vn to a 
bottle of Gladstone claret. In the old times of the ordinary 
the county landlord might safely lay down bis port by the 
dozen hogsheads, where the prasent man buys it by the dpsen of 
bottles from the small gTow>T over the way. After The King, 
God bless him ! " had bwn given from the exuar, the bottles imufe 
their way merrily round the table, and the gentlemen held long- 
wind^^^wguifients on politics and things in geuoiri, untilt in sfnte 
fif 'tfie soundness of their heads, their speech became as hesitating 
as their ideas were hazy. When at last they turned oiiC 
they were like a mob of owls hlinking in the sunshinei and 
their fingers could scarcely be trusted to simp their own 
harness or buckle their saddle-girths, fiat they were in the very 
best of tempers with themselves and all the world, and if they 
retimed elevated to the hoeoms of their fitiniliea, the conviviality 
of a toners’ ordinaty ** was on excuse that pasara eunfent every» 
where. Are there any such merry meetings nowndny^ even at 
AylaabinyP We greatly doubt iu Bents have gone m and prices 
down, leaving but a nanow margin between the two. High Iming 
has come in, in vplving heavy outlay on new- 

toried invenricna in machine^. Tha apple of ^eoordffii been 
cast into the poUtical camp. 

and. JDisaaal.aiinmpaiit BtlU it k j p le i ss i iit tp fee old caatewf 
«iiiTm,alriioogh t&ay be totAe ahaohm of mir jhr^ 
and, no doubt n mom temperate iMuMiueti oiiglitfBed by 
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Archhi^op Ledochowski expreMes a coniictian that kit eroM^ 
heavy a» it in, will bo short.’’ l^t depouda very much pn how lur 
tho bulk of the Oatholic populatioii are ready to bear it with him. 


AN AMKRICAN OOaSlP. 


T TIK AiTUTicana are known to be the keonowt and moat pe^ 
tinacioufl sij^ht-aeers in the world, and uinongf tho curi- 
ous ai^hts of foreitrn countries they usiuilly include all persona 
of distinction. Puulic men, in their opinion, are public property, 
whom every one is entithMl to follow about, stare at, interview, 
analyse^ and anntomizrj, as opportunity serves, with perfect liberty 
to publish the most minute confidential details of tin* invostiiration. 
This passion ap|>oara to have b(^n hi^liiy developed in .Mr. Maun^ll 
B. Field, who inis just put tofyetberliis recolle<'imrjs in an amusing 
book entitled M^nonan of mmiu Men and of ttooip Womm (B. I^w 
and Oo.^ Mr. Field seems to nave cultivated the society of public 
men in nis own country, and to have travelled a fftiod deal in 
Europe, and at one time he temporarily filled a diplomatic oillco. 
Accident, opportunity, and a resolute curiosity combined to brinp; 
him more in* hws closely into contact witli a preal many celebrated 
persons in both hemispheres. Ho saw most of the Sovereij^ns of 
Europe, and had talk with several of tluun. lie f/ave the lJukeof 
Ni^mours a li^ht for his ci^ar at the Champ de Mars, and saw the 
Duke of MontfaMisicr split liis kid gloves by ids enthusiastic clappinjjr 
when the chorus ** .lainais VAu^rlivis ne rcjrncra en France '* 
was played at a concert. He met tho late King of Holland in the 
Picture (bill cry of the liapfue, and receivi^l a cigar from him. 
When tm veiling in Hwitzermnd he fell in with the present (icr- 
man Emperor, then (!)nywu Priiico, and had some tala with him, 
not knowing who he was. The Prince afterwards invited him to 
Berlin. A t Vienna he saw the Emperor I^'erdinand, “ a man of low 
stature and defective intelligence/' and tho Empress, an unusually 
tall wr)man, who kK>ked like a giantcAs by the side of her diminu- 
tivo husband.” He saw King ’Charles Albert of Sardinia, a 
man i»f “ very lofty stature, overtopping most of his subjects by 
a head.” At Turin ho ais<i fell in with the Hrand Duke of 
Lucca, who used to ride about Btretched full length on the top of 
a drag drawn by four horses, his long legs dangling over on one side, 
and his head extended beyond the other. This intonating Prince 
was the s<;atidal of all decent people in Turin, and had been turned 
out of the royal mtoce for his outrageous behaviour. Afterwards 
he horrifi<Mi the Sp iriish Ckmrt by his antics. He disdainetl going 
downstairs like ottier jKiople, and always slid down the banisters. 
In the end he was asssssinated in the capital of his duchy. Of 
course Mr. Field did not omit to tm the Pope ; and among the 
incidents of his vimt to Koroe be gives an amusing illustration of 
his vigilant observation. ** I particularly recall the circumstance,” 
he says, *'that at one of tiie most imposing ooromonios at St. 
Petor^ during Holy Week, I kept my eye upon Mr, Dickens, who 
was standing ItHtlcssly leaning against a column^ iipimrentJy paying 
no atUml ion whatfu'er to what was going on ; and yet, in his 
book on Koiiu', he gives a most minute and graphic description of 
that very ceroniouy.” Mr. Field hail a glimpse of tho Sultan, who 
^Mookeif like an Italian (his mother was one), and almost like a 
gentleman”; and at (kiiro hn often hhw (dd iMeheniet AH, “who, 
although he looked like ii lx)or, wns every inch a king.” 

(^n one of his voyagcB hcthsm the .Atlantic Mr. Field had Prince 
Lucieu Murat for a fcllow-pft».H('ngcr. This wus in 1848, and the 
Prince had appurontly lM*gun to scent good fortune in tho air. 
Ho had bntMi doing pretty w<dl ns a sort of squatter in New 
Jersey, but he now nspired to higher things. Ho had with 
him his latlu^r’s fonious white phiino, or rather the stalk of it, 
for the moths hud niton all the n'st. Prince Lucion hod a great 
contempt for the whining weiilvin'Bs of his uncle Joseph, and told 
Mr. P'imd that he hud once giv<ai him a bit of his mind on the 
subject of J\in ivpining'*. “Oomparo,” he said to his uncle, “our 
respoirtivo fate.-*. >'ou w^(»ro bim a miserable (/orsican ptuisant. 
You happened to li.'ue a brolh«*r who possessed more brains than 
are frwpicnily nlioiu d to mankind. Ho gras|)ed tho scoptrt) of tho 
world, lujil (‘icMiteil you to the rank of a Bovereign. You had not 
a very quin time oi’ it in your exalted position, it is true, and you 
wore soon e»)mp«‘lied to dcscnid from it. But you came to tho 
ground niili.'inucd — with nut a feather ruffled; and while your 
dluatriuus hrothcr was completing his destiny on a barren rock in 
tho midst of tho ocean, you retired in safety to this charming place, 
whore you are living like a princo, with tho comfortable income of 
60,000 dollars a year. I, on tlie contnuy, was bom upon tho steps 
of a throne. My father was shot in Italy ; 1 whs oondemnod to a 
like fate at Gibmltar ; I escaped wdth extreme difflculty, and with 
notliing but my life ; I got to America, and have been ev^ since a 
poor Now Jersey Cirmor.” Prince Lucion’s name and tho remains 
of the while Jeathi^ gained him a place in the Assembly as soon 
as he reached Franco. In Tjoiidon Mr, Field went to consult Sir 
Benjamin Bri^die,, and found a vi'ry affable companion in the wait- 
ing-room— a heavy, dull, impuBsive-looldng man, with half- 
closed oyoa, hift arms very long, his kgs quite short. His accent 
made Mr. Fklvl take him for a Gcrinan. It was the time of the^ 
Chartist riots, and the kreign gonUoman was unbounded in his 
praises of the gtHid ai^nse display ed by tbs English pei>p]o---par- 
tiottlarly tbo lower middle closs<^, the ahopkeopers and artisans. 
“A viment rovolutiiut,” he said, “will omr sueceed in Great 
jtetiin— lonst, in this century, although the iostitutloiu are in 
a State of contlnuoit^ rovolntionary prcgmik Everything con- 


^ues to move on here in M and weXl-wom grooves, fte'Ltpnhtt 
shoi^eeper of to-day follows the seme bwaness at the sanm irtwsi-. 
that his lather and gnindfiither fbllotwed before him, and ^ Jmevni 
that in a genoral scramble he has mors chances ol losing tbail 
gaioing. The agricultural popidation is only instinctivofy, not 
mteUigently, loyal. I do not mean at all to imply, that the shop* 
keepers and ortmaxm are not diasatisded with many things ; but at 
k^ttom they know that the Constitution is a self-fnirifyhig maohins, 
and that there is a never-ceasing tendency towa^ improveroapt. 
Cn the contrary, notwiihstandiitg all that experience has shoM 
him since the cmumoncement of the Bevolution of 178$,^^ 
average Frooch hvurgeoU cannot be convinced that another 
vhiknt change will not better his condition by some moans which 
ho can neitnor explain nor distinctly oomprohend.” ^ Mr. Field 
afterw'ards learned that his companion was Prince Louis 
Napoleon. • 

Mr. Field in 1854 whs for a short timo acting-Socrotary of tho 
American Legation in Paris, and supplies some curious illustrations 
of American diplomacy. Hawthorne, in his Note-books, him 
deplored tho absurd ideas of his fellow-countrymen as to their 
claims upon the time and HeiTicoH uf their offlcial represeotetivea 
abroml; and a Secretary of Legation appears to be quite as 
much persecuted in this way as a Consul. “ Hundreds of our 
countrymen of proverbial modesty,” says Mr. Field, “ who 
were entitled at the most to have their passports tsmd^ would 
ask of us the most unreasonable facilities and unhoard-of &vourSL 
(Htizeiift, not even accrttdittxl by letters of introduction, would 
insist upon private aiidicuctts of tho Emperor; and no matto 
how politely you declined to act as the medium of their 
laudabio ambition, they would anaihonmtizo you, and threaten 
to ^ go for ’ your offlcial head immediately after their return 
to America.” Crackbmined inventoro gave a great deal of 
trouble ; and many ladies seetuiHl to think that the desjiatch-bags 
of tho Legation were expressly intended for the conveyance of 
corsets, bonnets, and similar articles. The announcement of an 
offlcial ball or lillcid the poor Secretary with despair. Appli- 
cations for tickets poured in all day long ; and there was always 
a feud on this subject between rewidont and travelling Americans. 
Tho former thought thoy wore entitled to favour as old friends ; 
the latter clainn^d couBideration on tho ground that they would 
never have another chance. Mr. Field tried to avoid responsibility, 
on the occastem of a grand ball nt the IIAlel do Ville, by 
posting up at the Legiitioii a paiwr on which thosts who wished for 
invitfitions were to write their names. Several hundred names 
wore put down, and tho lint wiis duly sent to Baron Hausamann, 
who I’opliod very politely that more invitations had been asked fur 



we did it ; but the vision of outraged fathers, indignant mammas, 
and hysterical daugbU^rs still Hoats before mo.” Wholesale pre- 
sentations at Court were accordf'd at varying intervals. Before 
the arrival of their MHjl^i»ties llu^ subjects oi’ the United States had 
to wait in a room along with South Americans, or perhaps Italians, 
or the subjects of some other Continental State ; but never by any 
chance with tho English. Tho French Chamberlain seems to have* 
thought that AinoricanH and English would be sure to quanel if 
shiii up together. The Emp(*ror was particularly anxious to know 
something about eaeh giioHi beforehand in order that he might say 
an appropriate word in passing along the line, and odd mistalu*;^ 
occasionally occurred. On one occasion tho Emperor said to a 
gentleman, “Ah, 1 understand you are a member of Congress from 
Ohio.” “ Oh, no,” replied the American ; “ but I have a cousin 
who once was.” .Mr, Field hinuwdf, who was President of 
tho “ Tioard of Uniteil Btates ( 3 oramiBsioDors to the Uni- 
vers.'il Exposition/’ was introduced at a reception at the 
Palais Hoyal as President of the United States. He also gives an 
instance 111 his own experience of the contempt of Americans 
for foreign usages and etiquette. To the consternation of tho 
offleiab, M. Bould, tho American Minister at Madrid, insbled 
upon presentiug Mr. Field to the Queen of Spain without notice, 
and in plain clothes, ns he had no uniform with him. The Obam- 
berlain protested, and said that only a few days before the j^nch 
Ambiissador had asked leave to present a diplomatic official wht> 
was in uniform, but for whom an audience had not been asnoged, 
and the request was reftised. M. Bould, however, stuck to his 
p«)int, oud r^uostod that the Queen’s personal commands riiould 
M taken. Toe Queen gc^d-naturodly consented to waive the ^int 
of etiquette, but that did not dimmish tho imperloiienee ol tho 
intrusion. It should be observed that Mr. Field went to the 
Palace entirely ft^om mere pemnal curiosft^. 

On his return home Mr. Field did not &xl to turn his IkifOpeari 
^xperienoos to account in elevating himself into moadnence 
when sny distinguished foreigner snived in New. Xorin He 
seised upon Prince Napoleon as an old ammaiptaace^ end took 
charge of him during nis visit to New York, fie eleo 
Socretaiy to the Committee foot enteriaining tihe Prinn of 
Wales. It waB originally proposed to have a pabjim dinner, 
but Lord Lyona and Generai Bnm bintad that tne Prim wm 
v&n young and fond of amusement: he eouM wA himmU speak, 
as he wu^oognito. sndnobody ccmidfqpeakibr.irini. HBridea, at 
alarge dinner sottctning might be aaidbyeoitte oithespenkM which 
wovSd prodaoe vkkwmam. It wee eeidairi^ in nifit, theMJb) 
w»# dMdedlly afiaid of an oHtibMi of Ameriden osifi^. 
AlwU wss therelbre dedded upon. Tlmh Him A ittneheqn at 
Montkeel at lAkk the isviMioa im and “ all the 
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eoBtbvtqod ta tJk of 
poUto ibd 0 ^t geiiflfiiBui who out o^jpoaito tha Piriaca^ 

ato wtth hla ka^ tad worn a whito waktcoat ui — 
tha 1 «««okNi ^ ttiMiug; ka had, however, W 
iMr pboa indth ohi«* 4 iiidthaMi pina wm provoldnfflj vieil 
9 ho Om^ttoe dhnded iladf into eevaa •uh^nuiiiU^ oao on 
jjBvIlKi&OBS, ^ 00 Xiekebi and Finaaca, one on Kocoptioa^ oaa oa 
tt fftj Ufc and wuio, ona on Baoamtioaa, one on Police and Carriage 
iub 4 UfO <tt Siqtper and Floor. <*AI1 New York beeame wild 
«|KMil|pa aabject of thia hal} f vanmlde citiaena who had xwver 
alteoded a plaoe of pahUc amuaemeat in their lives humtlUted 
thamaslvea u ovary poAsiUe way in order to have ihuir oamea 
placed on the Gommiltae, ladies heggod for iicktsts almost upon 
th^ handed knees.*’ The Prince was brought to New York iu 
an American revenue cutter, aud the company were much disgusted 
to find one old and rather prosy gentleman ** inonopoliziug the 
sotal viritor. It was decided tiia't General Scptt should Wd a 
reuaf party, which was accordingly done, and the Prince tbtm 
heeatno eominon property. After on elegant luncheon/’ Ilia 
Boyal Highness *^innokiM cigars of a very superior quality, 
which he produced from his j^kct,” probably, it is suggested, 
Mr. Buchanan’s, who at 'VVashiiigtou smuggled eigiirs fur him 
hehind the hocks of the Duke of Newcastle and Genc‘ml Bruce. 
There was a great question as to how tho Prince should bo dix'sHinl 
on entering New Ymk. His mate thought that, ns he; whs travel- 
Bttg weoj/mtOf ho should appear in ordin iry eitiz(;n s costuiiie. Bui 
the Americans thought dillerently. “ They desln'd to rtH'eive him 
as the Prince of Wudes, as the son of Queen Victuriu.** Tlio matter 
wis finally compromised by the arrangoincut that he should wear 
hbmili taiT unitVinu os a colonel iu the British army at the review, 
and the rilmn of the Order of tho Garter at the 1^11. Mr. Field 
says, The hall was magniticent ; but, in spite of all tho efforts of 
the Committee, there wore too many elderly persons.” ** Thirtv- 
three exceptional tickets had been iisnued to young ‘ dancing men,^ ” 
hut the giwt difilcultv was with the ladies, who all wanted to dance 
with the Prince Of Wales. Every woman in New York was 
4yiog to danoe with him, and husbands, fathem, and brothers 
urgeoriy preferred the claims of their fair rulativos.” Finally, tho 
Committee made Mr. AV. B. Duncan abaolutu dictator on this 
question. We can well believe that thin gontluman is ** brave os 
well as courteous,” and that, though he m^e bis selections judi- 
ciously, still there were grumblers. Female ambition on such a 
subject was ipaatiable.*’ When Mr. Field called to take leave of 
His Royal Highness, the latter walked with him to his carriage, 
holding his nand boy-fashion all the way.” Mr. Field was en- 
chanted, and thinks the Prince the most amiable and good-natured 
youth ho ever met. 

^ Bfr. Field seems to have had a larm) acquaintance among the pub- 
lic men of his own country, though ne has nothing very rr!iiarknli)le 
to say about them. He was present at Prosident Lincoln s dcalh-bod, 
and gives a minute description of tho scene. He also records one 
or two of the President’s little stories,” of which the following 
is perhaps the btvtt. It vw told in reference to a comproiuising 
TOlicy on some diplomatic question. A ven*^ pious old negro in 
Indiana, too infinu to go about himself, useu to send his grand- 
children to the schoolhousQ to bmr the discourse of miy itinerant 
preacher who might come there, and report the substance to liim. 
One day a Methodist preached a sermon to the effect that there 
wore two kinds of pecmlo in the world, Methodisti and Baptists, 
and that the former followed the rmid that led to boavon, and 
tho other the rord that Icsd to ii very different pkice. Next 
week came a Baptist, who said it was all right about there 
being two kinds of people, but it was the Baptists who were going 
tc heaven. When old Josh heard this, he scratched his head ana 
aaid, Each one says that tiiero are onl v two roads, and that his 
own leads to heaven, the other to hell. vVoll, this old n wor will 
go acroM lots.” Mr. Seward told Mr. Field the secret history of 
tae funous Emancipation Proclamation. For months the subject 
had been constantly diseiissed in the Oabinetj but Mr. liincoln 
had token no part in the controversy, which at length 
gnw 00 bitter as to create personal dissensions aud to 
lead to a cessation of Oahinot meetings. After an interval, 
the Pmsident again summoned his ministerB to meet him. 
When they came, he told them that he would rood them the 
Prodamation which he meant to imue, but that he not only not 
wish, hut would not listen to, any discussion os to tlie propriety or 
imj^nrioty of issuing it, for his mind was made up; but he 
would like to have thenr opinion as to matten of fonn. When 
he had read the Proolamation there was silence for a time. Mr. 
Seward was the first to speak. He suggested a verbal altemiion, 
which Mr. Lineoln ado]^ whhoiit a word of ohjecUon; other 
changes were pro|>osed, and accepted without discuauon. There 
Uis some unsaages in Mr. Field’s Memanm which good taste would 
certain^ have excLudad; but, on the whole, they furnish so illus* 
tsstioa of Amfirican chaiaeter as wall as some curious anecdotss. 


TJurra-cEimjET abchitrctuse. 

'fTjTE had lealiythoiigiit that anytUqg like cantrovangr as to the 
▼V use of stone in the aidilteetim of the tenth century 1ia4 
nelMte eoend. The finfis are so pedho% plain; hut hwe^^ 
ttSWslwmto hefbuiidtop^ Wethoi^ 

itmkw hadahownahouta year the plain fiwlsofln 

r; Murt a great number os c3niehsa im other huSdiiiga 


are reoorded to have been built o( stone during the tenth cehtuiyv 
repec&aUy during its second bslf, thoen^, from a vsrietyef oireuio^ 
stances, which histuicicml etudenfs ve^ well endenitano, not rtMf 
of them are standing nfrw. But Mr. Parker, the real merit St 
whose researches within his own range we riioidd ho the last ta 
uudurvulue, had the had luck some Uiii^ yem ego to dream, m 
to he told by a French antiquary, that nothing could have hiea 
built in the tenth century, and so tho statement of emitumppraif 
writnn that many thingri were built then goes fur nothing. Ft Is a 
case of “ so much the wurse for tho facts.'* We really hsd thought 
tliat tho matter was done with, or at Icaat that tho dream might 
safely ho classed with othor dn^sms, with the dream that Alfra 
had something to do with Oxfoni, that Russia was Muscovy in 
the eleventh century, or that Abraham went into Canaan out of 
Ireland. But Mr. Parker, nothing daunted, springs up again in the 
last number of the Ai'che^i^ivul to say once more all the 

old things save one, and U> snv wmiu new things besides. We say 
all the old things save one, we now, we think fi»r the first 

time, have the case argued without any reference to the verb 
tiinMntL Marry! this ih somowhat. After so niutdi siorinlugi 
we have really lirokeu down one ch\do of the forlilicatloiis. 
IVrhaps in a yciur or two more we shall hoar no more of the 
pntn«.ige from Uudolf Olaber, and a your afUur that wo may hoar 
no mure of Cnut’s minster of stone and limu. Tho constant dripping 
on the rock really does something. It does pay in ilie long run to 
say the same thing over and over again. As Caddie Headrigg 
says, ** A gudo tale’s no the waur o' being twice tauld, I trow t 
and a body hss aye tho bettor chance to undersiuad it.” AVe feel 
slightly c(*K:k-^-wlioop at having told our good tale often enough 
to persuade Mr. Parker that,bocausc a widoly-spread Aryan root is 
found in English as well as in Greek and Iwiiin, it does not therefore 
follow that tho men who recorded the bnildiug of the ohurehes of 
the timth century were somehow deceived into thinking that they 
saw Imildings reared of stone, while in truth they w^ere rsally only 
of wood. ^ we trust that we may bid a long farewell to the 
tiutbrim argument. But it would soem that we uiiisi still cxphmi 
once or twice more the real force of tint place in Uudolf Ulaber, 
and the real force of the entry about Onut’s minster. Once more 
then, and we hopt^ for the lost iin»o, Uudolf Glabor nowhere says 
that nothing wne built in the tenth centuvy, hut only that a great 
many things were built at Uie bugimiing of the eleventh, He does 
not say a word to counit^uance the nrdief ihtit people left off 
building in the tenth century because thev Ihougltt that Ihs world 
would come to im end in loou a.n. I’his l^t notion brings 
up so many curious questions tliat w o may neihafis tim«^ bivo 
something* to say nl^ut it again, but we uave said now all that* 
need be said on tbo prm*nt matter. So ogoin, once more, and wo 
hope for tbo lost time, it was noted as something nfmarkablo that 
Cmit’s church at Aasandun was built of stone, becaiu»o it was built 
in the stoneless region of JOssox, while it was alia> noted as some- 
thing nmiarknble in a region so rich in stone na HoincNst that the 
old church at (tlastonbury w»ui of wood. We nuilly nwd not go 
through tho wdjolo matter iqrain. Any one who lias learned by 
study what the history of the tiuit!) ruiiiirv w<;r, imdeud of forming 
dreams as to what its history ouji^ht to have Ikwi, knows* that a 
whole crowd of buildings in Knglsjid and olscwhero were built at 
this particular time, it is true thnt, owing to the inlroducliou of 
a now style aud of a fcKldon fur I.trger huildIjigH in tho next cen- 
tury, uioht of them Imvo l>epn dcHtroyed. The deal rue li»)n of 
many of them is recorded as well as their bitildiug. To argue 
that, because they were pulh‘d down, they never were 

built, is like arguing that, Wause we know when a man was 
killed and who killed him, therefore he mwer wus born. 

AVe said, ns wo think, so nearly all that is to be s.iid alKuit the 
matter a year ago tliat we should not have waid any more about it; 
only one or two of Mr. Parker’s romweuts in Ids Insl pajw^r arc 
really too nmiising to be x^assed by. Mr. Parker in hm fonnor 
paper said 

In the long iiitervul betwcHm the yenrn ^oo aimI looodu rontiil nuinttcrv). 
It appears to huve teen the gniirrul euxtoin in iinr'^t purtn of flie to live 
in wof^den houses, and lo iiw; wooil almost cnliitrly for other tiiiliiiiigH «lw>. 

We sutrgested that some at least rather iuiporiiirii e\c(^t>li(iriH to 
this rah.* wore to be found—noi to mention sinidJer j»IiKrert — at 
Constantinople, lUvennu, and Venice. But now Mr. I’arker 
answers : — 

Ohvlonsly, I wu» thinking of Enghunl iind fie' north of 
of Italy or Aquitniiu* ; but 1 l«Atl oinlrtid to «xpr«"<'i fliK imd my »ri?ry 
learnmf friend the SuturtLty took Mdvuntng** of ihe ovi'iinghl to 

amuse bH nwltin at my uxiMiisMi, which rather uiiuoymi un> wlwn i iirst 
heard of it. 

We are as sorry to Imvo rather annoyed Mr, Parker as w« are 
prcHtd t<» he called Mr. Parker's ** wry h anied friend.” But 
really when he says a thing, it is not umiiitiiral that wo should 
understand him ns nicuning what he says. Mr. Parker spf^ke 
of ^ most parte of the world ” ; what means Imd we of kno^ng 
that Mr. Porker’s world was so Hiuall P Jlow could it be obvioua 
to tta t^t, when ho spoke of most ports of the world,” luis was 
fhlrilriijg of England aud tlio north of Framio onlyP And our 
reuid^m gets greater when, a little wav further on in his article, 
n# diaaiisseii northern Franco also from ms world as wuii os Italy 
Aod Aquitaine: — 

I reibUtbed a small work an Bsveana aome ycarii »inrc. sikI I ani well 
aei^iitsd wlUt the huikUiHpi of Italy and of fnfUMH 1 Uuu efore conM n</t 
tbs kmo; liiieiTai m five hundred roots ” to apply to any other 
dMSstiy Eogiatid 
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We aie woanj that we have not eeen Mr* Pailcer^a woiic on 
lUTemia, but we know perfeotljr well that Mr. Paiher k well 
acquaint^ widi the churcneabf imoce and Ital/, only we do not 
see the logic of hia ** theiefore*** We repeat that we do not fhel at 
all to blame for not finding out that, when Mr. Parker emito of 

moat parta of the worlds** be waa not so much aa tfakiklng of 
any part of the world except England and northern Fmnoe, ami 
that be did not mean hia worda to apply to any country except 
Eimland. 

But what goes luat before the paaaage which we last quoted 
is more curioua atill : — 

I am inrpriwd to ice my very learned and able friend trying to revive the 
old Saxon theory which we thought had been tborouglUy upeet b}' Bickman 
and Willie nearly half a century ago. 

Now of all chaigoB thia ia leally the very oddest to bring against 
ua. First of all, we have no theoiv ; we stick to the fimta. It ia 
Mr. Parker who has a theory by which ho ia trying to upset the 
Ihcta. And aurely Mr. Parlmr jmows us well enough to know that 
i>f all theories a Saxon, or oven so much as a Semi-Saxon, theory is 
the very last which wo should try to revive. By the *^old Saxon 
theory ** we understand Mr. l^arker to mean the lielief of the elder 
antiquaries that all Romanesque buildings were older than 1066, 
and that therefore all liomanosqiio buildings in England wer(3, in 
their phrase, Saxon.” It is really too 1 ^ to charge us, of all 
people in the world, with reviving such an exploded theory as this, 
xlavo we ever talked about Saxon ” buildings or ** Saxon ” anyth ing, 
unless we were speaking of the roaUy Saxon parts of Germany, 
England, or Normandy r Have we ever given anybody reason to 
believe that we thought that Durham and Peterborough and Nor- 
wich as they now stand were ** Saxon ” in any sense H iiavo we not 
taken some pains to trace the steps by which, reviving in the course 
of the eleventh century, the primitive Romanesque style common 
to all Western Europe) and of which the oldest buildings of Eng- 
land show a rude form, was gradually supplanted by another form of 
Romanesque, the Norman style, the ** novum maifleandi genus/’ | 
brought in by Edward the Confessor. Wo should have thought 
that this was rather diilerent from the way of speaking of those 
who used to talk of ** Saxon ” doorways at liHoy. Our only hope is 
that we are again wrong in taking Mr. Parker to moan what he 
eays. Perhaps it ought to he obvious to us that when Mr. Parker 
ohaigos us with ** tiring to revive the old Saxon theoiy.” he is really 
thinking of sometliing else, and does not mean nis worda to 
apply to the old Saxon theory,” but to something quite difibrent. | 

Mr. Parker huddles his remarks together on the top of one another | 
jn such an odd way, and cuts the same remark into two pieces at 
such a distance from one another, that it is not easy to f(mow his 
argument. His great point, aa we all know, is the construction of | 
wmls, whether at Romo or anywhere else. It is well Imown that 
at Rome the brick-work grew wider and wider jointed from the 
fine-jointed work of Nero’s time onward. This Mr. Parker has 
shown hiniHolf. So in England William of Malmesbury notices 
the fine-jointed masoniy of the buildings of Bisliop Roger of 
Salisbury in the time of Iloniy the First, and Mr. Poricer is quite 
right in saying that the work of the eleventh century is commonly 
wide-joioted. Wo are not so sure that he is right iu iirguing that 
the masonry of three generations before that period ” must have 
been ruder still. So however he docs argue j and yet ho argues 
elsewhere that 

The ct)Ti9truction of the flnit half of the eleventh century is so bod that U U 
evidently an imitation of the much belter cuiiRtnictlon of an earlier period. 

Because a thing is bad therefore it must be an imitation of 
something good. Mr. Parker also amies twice in his paper that, 
because there is fine-iointed work at nradford-ou-Avon, it is there- 
fore proved “ not to be of the eleventh century, nor of the tenth.” 

It IB,” he adds, ** most probably of the eighth ; although 1 do 
not remember one of that perit^ like it anywhere.” We also 
believe Bradford to be of the eighth century, but we certainly 
should not have been led to that belief by Mr. Parker's reasoning. 
As far os wo can underatand him, line-jointed masonry had. long 
before tlie eighth coutur}', gone out of use in Western Europe 
generally, and it did not come into use again in England till long 
ailer the eighth centuiy. But Bradfonl-ou-Avon would seem to 
have been a peculiar, exempt from nU ordinary jurisdiction, Roman 
or English, and authoriiM to indulge in finc-jninted masonry, 
while most parts of the world could make nothing bettor than the 
bricks of Constantine or the atones of William tho Conqueror. 
Bradford in abort ia, as Mr. PXrker teUa us iu two plact«, an ex- 
ceptional case. ** It stands in the middle of some of the hest atdne 
quarries in England ; it was therefore cheaper to build of |tone 
there in the eighth century.” This is tnie of Bradford ; it is eqigilly 1 
true of huge ]^ta of England besides. It is true of Northainptbu- 
sliire, where early buildings are common \ it is true of Somerset, 
where they are unknown. The exceptional thing about tho church 
at Bradfoi*d is the fact that it is there now. It was one of a class 
built at the same time by the same founder *, the others have been 
taken, but Bradford has been left. 

This brings us back to our former illuatration that, if a man is 
knoum to have Wn killed, it proves that he once waa alive; of 
chxurchoa, if a building is recorued to have been pulled down, it 
proves that it once was built up. Ibis Mr. Parker doea not teem 
to allow. He so tells us 

^fiMsorWill^in his admirable History of the Cathedrals of Canterbury 
and WlnchcMtAr does not soy that tre have any butld^ of the tenth 
ceaUuy rtinalning in either. Aithttology has to do with esJating lemsius * 


the tMngs that have Imnu** belong to hlstoiyoBlr* Ai WfMMik ifen 
ehurob was ImUi on a now sIib^ nosr the da OBs^nat on UphaaMI 
thundstlons. 

All thia is just what we hm emidvea said over and over agefau 
We never aaid that the beUdiiqpi of Odo and iBthdwnld wim 
thmnow; we only aaid that tbay bad baen there onoa^aadt^ 
aa they were built there, and bnin of atenoi at the very, t&ma enmi 
Mr. Parker aays aometimea that nothiagwea bulU at afi, maetinea 
that things were built only of woodf the Ucit that ths| bad 
once been there at onee upaeto hia tbaoiy. But Mr. ndMda 
diatinction between history and ia altogether H ey on d 

US. Deaidea the worda wnich we have just quotedi he aaya in 
another part of the essay 

History is s record of things that have been, snd depends nimn writtsu 
evidence only. Arclueology has to do with existing lomaine, only oompaiOd 
with, and confirmed by, history. 

Wo — ^'my learned friend and that school,” aa Mr. Parker ealla 
us— must explain that history has both to do with things that 
have been ana with things that are still, and that it uses, not only 
written evidence but eveiy kind of evidence that it can get. Axolue- 
ology, wo should have thought, is one branch of histoxy ; Mr. Iteker 
seems to think that the two may bo opposed to one anothaor, and 
that what may bo tnie in one way may bo false in the (Hber. 

The rest of the paper consists or things which have been add over 
and overagab, and answered over and over again, only put perhaps 
in an order which nmkes it a little harder to follow than uauaL 
We are told too that there waa a time when '^Ei^land and 
Normandy were provinces of the same kingdom.” We are first 
told that the I^incoln towers are of the age of Onut, and then, 
what is the truth, that they are of the age of Willuuu. We are 
told that Jarrow and Monkawearmouth, buildings p^ly of the 
time of Benedict Biscop, partly of the time of Wilnam the 
Conqueror, prove something as to the first half of the eleventh 
century. And wo are told, os the foundation of an argument, that 
jOnut built churches '^on the site where churches had been 
burnt by his father or himself during the wars which ended ia 
settlement of the Danes on the eastern side of England,” while 
every one knows that the Danes had been settled on the eastern 
aide of England long before the time of Obut ; while too William 
of Malmesbury sn^rs nothing alxjut churches being burned, but 
only about their being ** partim foedata. partim eruta.” The only 
approach to a new argument is this ; Mr. Parker asks, 

If the Roman art of building was not loit at least for one generation ol 
men, how does it hapMn that the art of vanltlng was entirely lost, and no 
builder ventund to throw a vault over a space twenty feet wide before the 
middle of the twelfth century V Tho general use of wooden buildings in the 
period between the Romtm Empire and the twelfth century is the only manner 
of exploming It. 

Wo had always thought that tho Roman Empire, both in East 
and West, was in remarkable vigour about the middle of the twelfth 
century, but never mind that. Mr. Parker has got hold of a fact, 
though he does not see tho explanation of it. Except in the case 
of cupoIa.s, there is very little vaulting over large spaces between 
the fourth century and the twelfth, in architecture wu should 
rather sny the eleventh. The cause was this— durinff that time 
few public buildings were built except churches. Nothing waa 
built after the Wpe of tho Baths of Oaracalla or of the Basiuca of 
Constantine. It was Constantino himself who made the change. 
At the Lateran and at St. Peter’s he brought in tho fashion of 
using columns in tho inside of churches, and such columns dearly 
could not support a vault. The use of the vault over huge spaces 
therefore went out of use ; it came in again when the use of more 
massive piers wns fully established. The basilican churches were 
not v’aulted, because they could not be ; St. Sernin and Speyer 
could be, and were. 

We now hope that we have done with this matter for ever. 
All that wi* ask is to be allowed to believe that tho fket that Queen 
Anno is dead of itself proves that she once was alive : that the 
fact that Wulfstan and Walkelin pulled down certain churches of 
itself proves that those churches had once been built up. 


WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS 
f pifREE chief Associations — the “ Society of Painters in Water- 
-L the “ Institute,” and the “Dudley” — exhibit in 

^tltftir several galleries a total of more than fomteen httndnsd 
drawings. The public are almost too familiar with the leading 
artists here represented to stand in need of formal criticisms or 
desi’riptions. Sir John Gilbert, Mr. Frederick Tayler, Mr. Biiket 
Foster, Mr. Nash, Mr. Collingwood Smith, and Mr. Dobson, 


all of the “ Old water-Golour Socie^,” have been long pronon 

in ntdnnes^ Mr. Louis Haghe, Mr. Iline, Mi, OolUer, w. LbiiiMi, 
and others, are well-known favourites in tho less mature “Instittfta”; 
while Mjr. Walter Crane, Mr. Hemy, Mr. Hennessy, Mr. Hamilton 
Macalhim, Mr. J. 0 . Moore, Mr. Pinter, Mr. Severn, and others 
once again cast in their itounes with the adventurous “ Dudley 
Qallaij.” It will thon be readily understood that the lai^ 
majority of these fourteen hundred works, whether they are marked 
by the presence or the absence of tM^, fidl into accustomed 
rouHne j they are, in short both in choice m sul^t end in tres^ 
ment, just what evei^boay acquainted with the sateceden^^ 
these we^galleries inight have prognoetiMed baf< w ilia n d*./ye 
will not tKi retrace our stepe over the wdl-beatan gmaud; we 
prefer to deviate into paths which eUuteby unwentea aspeeti of 
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THE 1HBATSB& 

I T if ft nliftf to find the Hmiftvkftt Theatift liiortSiiir to e o m o iff 
if ito ehW ftttraction. We aie iadehted to Mr. Gilbeii'i Mnr 
drftmft of Iftft vear for euggoftixw the burlesque of Ibe Zmti, 
batjperiiApe the next piepe of the sane kind mqrht not hftTe been 
useuil in the same way. It must bo owned that Mr. Gilbert has 
lately suocaeded best when he has written in verse, nor need he he 
deterred iVom writing good lines beoauso they are certain to be 
parodied. Hie hist tlirfMi pieces which be wr^^te for the Hay- 
market attained a popularity which was perhaps su^rising, and 
now that ho writes in prose tne reception or his piece is, wo think, 
rather below its imirit. He is always on elective satirist, and 
wbethor fairies or men and women speak, the audience can p«^r- 
coive that they nxe themselves aimed at by clover cpigiuiiui. It 
may deserve attention by Mr. Gilbert and other authors that that 
interesting member of modem society, the prig, oHum himself for 
dramatic scariftcation more complete than ho h^ yet received, 
younger Smalley in the play called Charity is slightly priggish, 
and we feel entire confidence m Mm. Van Ilnigh’s discernment when 
she Bsys that she does not like that good young men. When ho 
proves himself a scoundrel in the last net we ore able to cnugratulate 
ourselves that wo and Mrs. Van Bnigh saw tlircmgh liis venoor 
of respectability from the first. Ho is like some of the young 
gentlemen of Mr. Trollope’s novels, and w« cnnn<it help 
thinking that Mr. Gilbert could draw other pictures of the 
same kind. The scone between the two Hniaiicys, when the 
fkthor finds to his delipht that the principles iriHtilhMl by him 
into the Hon’s mind will direct his conduct, is ndiuimble. Hoth 
father and son look like men whom wo have often and 
they speak and act in harmony with their looks. The Ilirthop 
elect has our entire sympathy wnen liu retriarks that his profeaniou 
restrains him from laying fingers on young Sinai ley, bat he rejoices 
that be has a son who is at liberty to do as he likes. Wo may 
repiiuaber the dying Highlander who was nductantly lofruuuded by 
his conlessor to say that he forgave his enemies, and added, ** My 
son, do you remembitr them.” Mr, Buckstono, whoth^ir on earth 
or above the clouds, is Mr. Buckstono always, and it need not b« 
said Uiat as the private detective, a professional sceptic at two 
guineas a day,” ne is intiniloly amuHtug. His linn, having la*ou 
employed by Mr. Bmailer to watch Sirs. Van Urugh and by 
fomebody etse to watch Mr. Smailey, have, as he says, coiubiiiod 
the jobs: and when the Bmash of Mr. Sumikw's'charmUer 
occors, itio detective mentions that Mr. Bumiiey’s own 
polieonuui will take that gentloman into custody. Nearly all the 

C in this play are well acted, and 1^1 iss Ihibtjrtson as Mrs. 

Brugh ana Mrs. Mellon aa Ruth Tredgett, a tnunp, oiti parti- 
cularly good. But the subject is ditHcult to handle, and if Mr. 
Gilbert wishe.<f to aav all iltat is in his mind ujam it, ho had better 
perhaps choose fairyland to hold discourse in. 

Mrs. Van Brugh is a young and handsome woman passing for a 
widow, livi^ in good stylo, and dispensing her am]>le income liber- 
ally in charity. Her iMirly history is rather indistinctly told. She 
admits, as wo understand', tlmt she was never marrieii to the late 
Mr. Van Brugh at all ; but it is sugg^^stod by the artful Smuiley 
that she was married to him in the lifetime of his formt.T wife. W e 
do not expect tliat a manager should have a play {Hn used and settled 
by counsm before producing it, and tlionifore it would be idle to 
comploiu that this play conllictH with legal uotiouH. Smailey is 
the ncir-ot-lttw of an old gentleman who left an estate to his god- 
daughter by the description of “wife” of Mr. Van Brugh, and it 
ia assumed that, if Uie de^dsoe was not really, but only ostensibly, 
the wife of Mr. Von Brugb, the devise would fail, and Uie hoir-Rtr- 
Iftw ^ould be entitled to the estate. Mrs. Von Bi'ugh looks so 
prettily distressed when Smailey hinta to her the nature of his 
oUdm to the estate, tlmt one feela almost tempted to inform hex of 
the old legal maxim, writoB nwninU tollit errorem demomtnUwM. 
It is, however, assumed to be highly important to ascortaiu ^e 
date of the death of Mr. Van Briigh’s first wife, and the production 
of A certificate of this lady’s burial by Ruth Tredgett is an inipoi^- 
tant incident of the play. Ihith the morality and iht5 law whiLh 
it onunc^iates are slightly liazy. It appears to be assumed tluit, if 
the lady called in the play-bill Mw. V^ Brugh marriod Mr. Van 
Brugh in the lifctiino of his first wife, she would bo guilty of 
bigamy. What she really did, as wo understand her own account, I 
was to live with Mr. Van Brugh without anything which 1 
she R^anled »a a binding mni'riiigo haring ]auiscd between i 
them. English siKuety dcclinos in gonerid to take unto itself ; 
ladies, however pmtty in look and manner, and exemplary in j 
conduct, who have committed those youthful indiscretions, l 
and Mr. Gilbert’s swasuis aro not * likely to alter the ! 
views of society on this hood. This perlbaps would not 
groatly matter. A more serious consideration is, that RngUsh 
aocioty is not likely lorgidy to patrooixe an Phiglisb play 
which contravonea and ridicules its own rules of conduct. If tliis 
were a French pl^, or if the characters were thirics, or per- 
haps it* Mrs. Van Bnigh were a particularly bricked aa well os 
ilumiuating woman, the thing might do. But she is too much like 
one of themselves to be forgiven by Ka gHah ladies for ber aberra- 
tion and tberefoTo we mferthat thia j^ay, incite of much clever 
writing, is not^oatined to a long nixL ’Wo undaratood that 
Sftiftiley ia “ wanted ” on a charge of forgftnr, but what he has 
Ibiged we neither know nor t*are. Mrs. van Brugh and her 
dftuAtor announce their intention of departing, undor the escort of 
the Bishop elect and his son, for euune new a|id happy land where 
bar early hisioiy will not interfere with W laoepuM into ouch 


•a^Mtlmeomitiyaflwd^ OttmmVfemv^trnt aia d h krtg 
Iba hash theiw isDCImy vriho mll^eall upoa ymiLaiid drtiafcia jm 
seed not aacrifae the want of eaUeni to auy eoeiM pi^odiaaagaiart 
yoaxsell - 

A novel by Mrs. Edwardsa bae been converted Iff Mr. 
into a play in which we can find up weet oi woikinaim^ Tbo 
excellent acting of Miss H. Hodson in a part well suited i& hat 
will be likely to attnust full houses to the Royalty Theatre tsa a 
long time to come. It would jmbaUy not have occumd tp any 
reader of Oua/U Tf'h to Vmt Iter t that this novel is pari&|^fy 
capable of being dramatized; except in the circums^nce tUg the 
heroine, bavuig come from the st^, easily goes back to iXT Aa 
compared with Mr. Gilbert's original play at tha Haymarket, this 
adapted novel has the advantage that the characters in it do not 
pretend to be any better than they are, Jane indicates with con- 
sidcntble fnmknci^s what is likely to happen if her husband neglects 
her, and what nearly does happen before the curtain Ihlls. Of 
course c^very play iiuist liave some kind of plot, but the earliest 
and lighti\^t part of this play, before the plot discloses itself, is 
the bc.’xt. is an actress by birth, early training, natunJ 

i)ri>ciivitu>s alike, and her rendering of Mrs. Crosbie is perfect. 
Hio conerioua rectitude, the British matron walk, the veiy expres- 
sion of the eye is lifelike.” Jane’s talk vrith her husband about 
their fiiMt yonrs of iiiarriffd life, her meeting With the Crosbies, 
her flunk mid too fascinating manner to the young ‘^gunner,” 
lire all excellent. She shows him her photogini)diid album 
with its three pages of vagabonds, including her sister and ber 
undo, and then luir husband on a page by himself, “ a land-mark 
bitween the Old World and the New.” Orosbie is rather shocked 
to see in the collection the landlord of the Golden Ragle ** at 
Frankfort. Jane ttills liim that Carl Hofinan w>i0 hPt husband’s 
good friimd when he was ill, bat she will not presume to put 
Orosbie in such conijiany. I’vo got a bishop somewhere— -iudoeil 
I have. Min [her bister J gave liim to me when she was weoiling 
her liKKik. 1 don’t rcmeinlwr hia name, but he ia some one vtury 
edebrated, who went wrong about the deluge, and I’ll put you 
beside him, you and a bishop all by yourselves, on one 

page.” Hho talka in a perfectly unauashed manner of tha ** pro- 
I'cMsion” to wlxich she w;is brought a** ^ 'fheobald some- 
times that "when everything else fails 1/ can earn my bread by 
giving dancing lessons. Will yi>ii atteiKl my elites, Mr. 
Omslijo P I’ll take you on moderate tonus os ^ old friend.” If 
this part had l>eeu written for Htslson it could not have 

suited her better, und perhaps not m well, amt she is supported by 
an ofRcient company. It would l>« hypeivritical to complain that 
iho heiivss KniiuA Marsland iloes not contrast S4> sharply with .lime 
Theobald on tlie stiige as in the novel. According to the story sho 
was plain, with hair which was calletl auburn, and her one redeem- 
ing <[UHliiy waa a fort une of The manager perhaps con- 

sidered that ho could not pin u[k>u a lady’s back a label Htiiiing 
that she is worth 30,000/., and unredeemed plaiuneas might hinder 
the success of his play. At any raU» the iiiult that one of the 
characters is tt>o good-looking may easily bo pardoned. Recent 
iittonipts to dnuuHtize novels have not proau<Mjd encouraging 
Results. Tho ni(ist )x»pu 1 ar novels of the day, such as tliose of Mr. 
Trollope, mM'iu to want life niid colour for the stage, or it may;, be 
that we have few dramatic artists capable of rendering a 
deIicBt^> portrait without either daubing it or ailowdiig its 
characteristic featuws to vanish into air. We c^noi exactly 
say how much of the success of Ought We to Vieil Hei*f is 
duo to tlio author, huw much to the adapter, and how much to 
Miss Hodson; but wo can wisily imagine tliat a failure luight have 
reHult4Hl tVom eutnistiug the part of Jane to loss skilful hands. 

1 can never,” sho soya, “ go inV> the might-have-beens of li& llm 
facts (is they are are enough for me — rather too much just at 
present If I hadn’t left the stage I might have boon a second 
Trtglioui by this time.” These WM^rds ought to be spoken by some 
emo in whose mouth they do not seem a mere empty bonst, aud 
probably the speaker could have done this, or somethuig like it. 
if she liud not done bettor, ns those who remember her Ariel ana 
Imogen may think she has. The discreet adapter lias oiuitte<l .lane’s 
sister, Min, who might have spoiled Iho play. To act an actress 
would bo almost moro didicult than tn act a ^^imgbt have beeii’’dAnoer 
who marriod” iustuadof monuting a pair of wings. Among 
other uisqualiticatiouH for the place of a lady inObalkshire society^ 
Jane is mthor too graceful. Tl. i- is one of the slight touches which 
show that the author known \s hut she is writing about, nor is it 
any discredit to her th^t the same thought ocoun in Comngtby. 
Jane tolls her husband, ** Till 1 was sixteen — ^tiil the time yon 
raised me above my station, sir — 1 was trained to moye my litubs 
well, and altboug)^ 1 am in the position of a lady new; I can^t 
romember always to be awkwanl.*’ Mr. Gilbert’s soooess in this 
adaptation may console him for the partial failuxa of his own 
comedy. 
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mbAhblmm miPttJt aadtioJily plieaomBna^ Indeed Ifelkhnaiy 

iiiilT tUoA ftrr^^M^jr ™ Wfty ^ntitrtiytyH: IMP an^iiUnlant: Af <WMy 
i£Sttbt«ndMfatt* 3tr. SM^ieeven now Ui only tMt m 
tha to iniioidftti^ all^ dovdopaioiito of ImuiMi coosoiDiuh 

HjBiiM liy WM irf ISloti «ad b 7 po^Mx»eo of nervoiw aotioii. Tlio 
of Ao lost eentuir had no Adog[iinto pliyaiologieal 
working out in detail ih» connexion of mind and body, 
IRr did they oonceiTe with eu^ient steadineee the twofold natum 
of tho phenomenon, but rather confounded the bodily, or at leuat 
nerroua^ with the mental. It is Mr. li&in'a greiit merit to have 
dearly reo^iaed and firmly maintained the radical and In* 
domructi^ dietmction of the mental ov subjective and the bodily 
or olyective, while at the same time he just as firmly maintains 
the complete cobnexion of the two in the conscious and ort^i^ed 
individual. Yet, though his opinions on the aubjet't were well 
known, it does not follow that there was no njoin for a clear and 
auooinot statement of the nature and law of this piMruliar union as 
a kind of Prd^yomena to his psychological system. This is what 
Mr.Bain> new volume, pitblisbed in Iho InternatiomJ Hclcutiiic 
Series, aims at supplying. Its piirp^irt may perhu^ai be IxMicr 
understood Wcontrastiug it with Dr. Maiidslev*s volmnc, Lwly 
mhd Mind. This last also aims at establishing the dcjamdanco of 
mind on body ; but it is coucpmed chiclly witli pathological fiicts, 
the roUtions of abnormal staUm of miud with aunormal states of 
the hrein and other organs. The work before us seeks to completo 
the doctrine of the relation between consciousnesa and bodily 
organism by noting and c1aHSif^ ing the normal instances. It pro* 
poses to show not now euriouiny dise^ise or uo\ f^udden clmngo in 
tXMlily fuuctiou aiTects llio brain, and through the bntin the nnud, 
but how completely nil the familiar procea^'s cif stMisatiori, thought, 
end emotion How, so to spi^ak, upon the suri.i<‘e of nervous 
currents which sustain and iunhion their evoi‘*vaniug simper. 

' Mr. l)ain*B volume oi^mib with a brief statenieut of all conceivable 
theories of the union of nVind with nervous siructuie. It is peiHsible 
to say that, though united in our prf^i!U3nt life, tliey are w holly 
unaifected oy eaoS other, having piTlectly distinct modes of exist* 
once; or that only in the lower depart uk«d(s of mind, us seusaiiou 
and appetite, is any dependence ol mind on bi>dy discoverable; or 
ngain that supposing a dependence of the oni* on the other to l>o 
csUbliaboil, the laws of the two worlds— the spiritual and the 
material — are too dissimilar to allow of our using thn uric set to 
explain iho other. In opposition to lh%‘<«e views Mr. liiiu sets the 
growing scientific opinion that tlie study of the brain muat tend 
to throw light on mental procesM-s w liclhcr in the present stag 
of physiological kuowlego, us ho hiiUHclf thiuhs, or only s^cr 
considerable advance in that science hiis bi'cii made. The reader 
may feel a Uttlo indistmctiicss in this nroliminary slaUmumt, from 
the want of a clear separation of tne luetapliv sical from the 
ecicutiiic probletn involvial in the union of miud with body, llms 
it looks at first sight igi if the fii'st 6Uppo.siti<in, including Iwcdb* 
nits’s hypothesis of u pn^-O'^tablbihcd harmony, were incorrectly 
made an alternative with a wieiitific conception of pheaotiienuJ 
depoudence. It is clear that a l^ubnitzian who Ixilievo^ in the 
perfect adjuptniont of tlie material iui<l Hpifitual <jr<ler <‘au as legiti- 
mately employ uervous fact** Hd clues to muntal fuels ns a pure em- 
piricist. This (ipparonl am biguily would Ix' removed li Mr. Dun 
wore to pruniiso distinctly that he is merely discus-ing Iho several 
ecientilic suppositions as to the cjlUmiI and value for scientific 
infersnee of the coumaion bolweiii lueutal lifu and bodily pro- 
cesses. 

It must not bo supposod, of course, tliat Mr. llaiu holds the con- 
comitance of all tlic higher mental plienotpenn of thought and ron- 
eoning with nervous lunges to bo as yet directly nscerUiiuable. 
lie minks, however, that the number of clearly ascertained facta 
booidng OB the union of the two regions of phenomena warrants 
the presumption that they are intimately united throughout. 
Very wisely, therefore, he first of all puts into light the certain 
foundations of this union, b«iforo seeking to determine, withtlu^oasist- 
anco of hypothetical conjectures, ilic picc’isc* forms which it assutnes 
throughout the development of thoirghi. eAiotion, and volition. 
The region of the hypotiudicol is approached in the Child chapter, 
which treats of the connexion of mind and liody as an examplu of the 
method of concomitant variations that is employed iu tho chso of 
^o phonomena inw;parable, and so not susceptible of observation 
in complete isolatioii, but displaving a certain parallelism in their 
reapecUve variatipna Tlie relation of brain size and structure to 
quantity of mental pciwor; the geaeral correspondence btjtween the 
number of neryoas elements, fibrous and cellubir, and tliat of our 
idetaa, associations. &e. \ the agreements of conscious life and 
nervous process in respect to time and degree, are diiica«s**fl 
both as eetsblished' laws within cerUin limits, and as highly 
probable hypotheses for the whole range of mental phimomeiio. 
Hr. Bain hero shows hlnisclf fitUy abreast with iho most advanced 
physiological neearch both English and Oermen. Yet wo think 
a fuller reference to the experiments of Weber, Du Bois Keymond, 
Belmholtiy and Fechner os the laws of nonrous stiinnlation would 
have been a ffirin to the osqmsition. Possibly tbs reader will 
aometimes find it dffieult to follow the exaet order of the asm- 
meni. It would be an i mmen se advantage, for esample, if the 
very adequate description of the nervous syetem cauki be taken 
£K)mtkU dtoptaTj^fowfai^ strifawoiioaea^paMioatimi^ 
iiiafoeouxeeotthetitoii||^t^ahdm«rieeimdimfo We 

Ihhdt, too, that, as theiNxdt aseoM designed for e wi& 
fuasy of whom cansot ba ettpiPoied to have a tatge amidiiiatwe 
with the aolisMt * ^ aide to the uiidnii(tMidf|||^ pg tha 


drift of the assnnant, is the shape of eonsmtistfplaaiae end 
evm distmea headings wouU bean la both these 

msjgscts it strikes ua that Mr. Spenoer'a sapoaltion of the aame 
Bumset in the Chester of his hmdad^J^ 

with the pieoediug account of toe struotuiu asd mwa of the 
nervous system, though chanelsriied a much more absimet 
language, would probably be e cksaar an Wing of the suhjeotto a 
new studeut* 

In the chapter on the Genoral Lewi of the AJlianee of Mind and 
Body Prof<>ssur Uvin 9p(<«ially aims at ftndluff the nervous 
equivalents for the principal mental fimeUoss and laws which his 
psychul<|gical syafoiu recognww. tt need hardly be said^ therefore, 
that this part of the trvaiiso is the must nypotlmtical of aU. 
NoUidy cAu quarrel w'ith this. If a wriler avows bis convHk^tlon 
tlmt tho cumplelo cori*es^Hmdonce of miud and budv is established 
at least as a high prubability, he is almost rooulrsd ti> suggest 
801110 coiicoivable uumIo of thw coiinoxioii applicanlo to those more * 
siibllo mental phonomcna wIioho nervous ronoomiUints in Uie 
hidden structures of tho brain cannot os yet bo obwivv ed. Mr. 
Bains su^gi'stions on this subji*ct mav lii compared with Mr. 
Sja'iicor a h>pt>thC8oa on nervous Tho latter is much bolder, 

and ei*ok^ fo pimetrate into tho iutimato Hlruciuro of nervous tissue 
and the procise molecular changes which compose nervous nciiou. 
Mr. lUin, oil tho other Imiid, whose aim Is umru purely 
psychological, contvnts himself with a few conjecturss as to tho 
lii^^r rlispotfitions of norvsiis elemonU answorln;^ to difiVreut 
mental pror*u*ises. An intsrosting example of this new hypos 
thetii!Hl mutter is to bo foiuid in tho attempt to dot>i>rmine tho 
nervous comlitions of tlie gimt law of couscioiunt«», colled by Mr. 
iUiii riit.iiivity, tliai all distinct stat(«s of luiiid ore transitions, and 
are interiHo iu ]>roporti(m us tho tnuisltion is gn*at, and Uiat no 
feeling can bt* RtiKUinod beyond n certain t! mo or rune wed in any 
ctuisidtuablo inlonsity until atW un iuU»rval of quicM^onoo. Mr, 
ikim, w'lth a churaclorUtic scientific caution, cocuuuvus the nervous 
<‘btuige HUMVvering to this CNmdition of cuUiNUousnctiH in one of 
two w'avs. lie thinks that during unconH<;ioiisnc(*s, as in a deep 
sleep, Milher tlie nervous mass ss a whole is quiescent, iin- 
iigiUted by ciirriuiiH of nervous energy, or tlie cuneiitK kept up 
are flowing at an even, unali taring pace. On the one siippoMi- 
tiou the iiiitiiil Bliimilus is the ungiiiatiou of moiioii, on Um 
. other tho disturbance of a uniform motion. The most remarkable 
physiological suggestions, howevav, which our author others wf in' 
rtiicroiice to the number ami precise lirraugeuient of <vrebral 
I elements, and the retentive {K>wer of the mttid. Taking languui^ 

I and visual recollections as the higliest nct^uhiitious both ia 
variety and amount, he forms a rough conclusion llnit 
cercbml growths, of a certain typical coinplicAti4»n, cannot be ude- 
quivUdy stated in hundriNls; they amount to thiuisHiuls, and evim 
itms of thoueamls ; they scarcely count by hundreds of thousands.'* 
Starting ogam from physiological data as to the miuiPeneHs of the 
ultimato nervous fibres, ou f h*. Dionel Beale's hy pothtwW, and Urn 
thicknoHA and compactness of the layitm of ;^cy suh^ttfinco in 
iho hmiri, Mr Bain conjectures that tficrw may be, in tlio higlmr^ 
cen^bral centres, Hoiiicthing like one thriuiwnd mtliiou curpust^lcs, 
and five thiMi8.ind million iibn*s^ and that thun lor cu*b nervous 
grouping of a certain complexity then* would be fi*«uu live to 
twenty tlioufiind ctdls, ana iWmi Iwenfy-five to one hundrod 
ihoiisHnd iihivs. Mr. Bam luis also some interesting sug^oMiions, 
iila.straU*d by diagrams, as to the prw iso mode of arraugcinent 
among the vuriiHiS cells. Although much of this reason mg wiU 
doubtless strike tho rouder as very rougli and tunlarivo, Im i*4n 
lianUy fail to bo im]>resHiHi by tlu» tact that the knuviiloilgu of mind 
and lintin has odvaiir'ed to the point which at loabt muk/'S such a 
hypothetuial comparison of qusutitios iK>M»ibU». 

ri’t*bibly the pait of Mr. Bain's volume which w'iil excite most 
interest Ih that which sevUs a final expression for the mode of 
union betw(»cn mind and body, and r.om]NvreH this conception, in a 
highly instructive historical* suiiiinary winch Concl inks theliook, 
with the various luetaphyMicJil theories of sphritual sulmt ini’w. 'i’lw 
writer tak( s tho extreme Positivist ground in <leiiving lu^iitcrv, m 
the sense of iM^ruething deiiuiiidiug a why,” ti> llie iim<>n of miud 
and malU*r. Tins connexion, he thinks, could ouly hw fiiriUer 
**x(dained by oSHimilaling it to other ph<‘nomeun, and, tins l>*‘iJig 
iiupos-iblo, it must lx* accepUal as an ullirnaU* fact. As to the 
ultimato stiitiuiicnt of the union, Mr. B»in rcjfx'ls Ihs vii*w fliat 
mind and body act on one nnother, or tliat the lumd uk h the iMidy 
ns Its instrument, rince Uiwc imply tliat the mind, in jwirl at least, 
is isolated from all nervous profess. Ife then giics on to show 
the difficulties iu conceiving the union of tho obisclive or iiuitA)rial 
! and tho subjective or spiritual, as tho most wi<My ot»|s»8e<l fjM^ts in 
our cxperieiics, Ilo puts aaido all (hofines of lo(*al coiirmxjun as 
incvori, the ujeiital having no properl i*js of ptwiition or vrh'nwou, and 
decides that the <mly roods of loniiuktisig the union is in tei'ius of 
time. It may be said tlult thsdiilicuUics which Mr. Ikiu supnosss in 
i-ealumgihe union of miad and body apply tmly to ihs uwlividiial 
‘ sulject lfot,lnw)neeiviBytkknnioii,wemturaUythuikofth«d(>uhls 
process, muU‘rial and .vpintua), as going on in s^ mis other person; and 
even in trying to irains an idisi cif cwi* own iwoloki uxisitfncc, w o 
I set ourselves ia ifnagiiuitioD in tbs plsci^ another cspuble ol o^ 

' esrvinff us as objects dotacked nom liis own pswowaiity. w o 
thUifr Ofoin that, krokiog at tbs mam |ihanoxmuia, the umon of uis 
meolBl aetivity and nanrous pfoests is even more a dai^whiutw of 
tho formur on tho Tattar (nUhar than the converse; thiO) Mr. Jjam 
riiows it tu be. For sxampls, in stiinttkiting onj* oftU 
have at first a pomly physical process which 
pvocGii whso it rsamkss j&m csntnd strtctttrss. ini tho other hsnoi 
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when emotimial excitement ceueei denuu^eot of e lower oif^n, 
it is not A cnee of a pure and ieolatad epiriitial operation originating 
a material one, since the material, in the shape of subtle cerebnu 
activities, wo# always an accompaniment of the spiritnal. 
In other words, we have iu overy external stimulation, as also pitK 
bably in the order of individual growth, and possibl^r in the history 
of animal evolution, the material as antecedeut existing ajMrt.from 
the mental: but wo never find the mental existing without the 
mnhfrial. With regard to the metaphysical theories of one or more 
Aiihstances underlying mental and material phenomena, it may bo 
remarked again that Mr. Bain does not quite sulficiently distin- 
guish the metaphysical problem frdtn the scientific. • The 
theuiy of a double substauce cannot bo disproved by scientific 
pnjgress. What science does is to give to huniau thought 
another and nhsorbiiig occupation, 1^ force of which ontological 
speculation falls into disuse. Hence wo cannot quite follow the 
author when he cOncludos his history of opinion by the remark 
tliat the discoveries of Hc/ionco have shown tfie hypothesis of two 
substances to bo untenable, an«l favour the supposition of ono sub- 
stance with two sots of properties— the physical and mental. No 
doubt S(*ienco tends to invalidate many of the old arguments for 
two substances, but it does not atliH^t it ns a pure luetapliyMical 
speculation. When Mr. Thiin says that scienct} lavours the notion 
of one substance, which theory* ho calls guarded or qualified 
materialism/’ we confess oursolves unable to attach any dofoiite 
meaning to the term substance. Wo know from his other works 
that Mr. Bain does not believe in an independent substance matter, 
and we can only suppose thnt by substance is meant simply the 
fact of the connexion of tlie mental and bodily in the eainc 
individual. If this is so, however, it is clearly no metaphysical 
doctrino at all, and cannot thomfore he co-ordinated with any 
theories of suMtances in the ontolt^cal sense. A little more 
fulness and explicitness on this and one or two other points would, 
wo think, render Mr. Bain's volume an invaluable account of w'hat 
is porharm the most interesting tnith of science, and certainly tlio 
most Aruitfhl source of metaphysical speculation. 


FOnSTKU ’8 LIFK OF DICKKNS.* 

I N one of the last ohimters of this, the cuucluding, volume of 
Mr. Forsters life of Dickens, the author makes a few remarks 
in answer to criticisms upon the earlier parts of his work. lie 
was charged with making himsolf too conspicuous. He replies 
that ho studied nothing so hard as to suppress his own person. liity, 
and has to regret his iU success where no supposed that he had 
only too perfectly succeeded." We cannot withdraw our ojiiuion 
AS to Mr. Forster's success in self-suppa^ssiou ; but, after such an 
apology, we shall not press the charge any further ; and • fim 
the more ready to withamw froni the question bemuse llle present 
volume is not 0{wn in anything like the to our foriucr 

criticism. Mr. Forster is hero a much less ^ngpicuous figure, ami 
has published some letters which were not^^ji^ased to himsolf. Of 
another cliorfira which he endeavours OQ^lly to repel wo must say a 
little more. People, he says, have cojif^ined not only of Mr. Fors- 
W tor 8 presence, but of Dickens’s absopfee. They have Umui disapnoinUid 
because Mr. Forster does make them talk to Dickens ns 
Boswell m ade Mr. Forster’s reply is re- 

raarkabloi^xilf^ays that the book could not have resembled 
Dickens carried nothing of his authorship iuto 
Wfal interco^rao. “ Ilis talk was unaffected and natunil, never 
.^kish iu the smallest degree." Just the same remark might 
^ have b^ made of Johnson. The charm of Boswell is precisely 
that he shows us the man Johnson whom we should never have 
inferred from Johnson the author. The reason for Mr. Forster’s 
incapacity to rival Bkiswell is a simpler one. It is that Dickons 
was not a Jol^sou, and that Mr. Forster is not a Boswell. Tiie 
Uographer hus not the power of dramatic represoutation, and 
the subject of the biography did not. it may be presumod, 
present such ^od materials for the art of conversatiortal roport- 
Yet Diokeus's mode of uttering himself was chameter- 
isuo in its way, and perhaps a writer of the necessary qualifica- 
tions might have suooeedod in setting the man before us more 
vividly toan Mr. Forster has done. To compare any book 
vrilh the moet successful work of its own kind ever pro- 
duced is necessarily unfair: and we have no right to nieasuro 
Mr. Forstf^T's merits by the degree in which bo has fallen short of 
Boswell Such a felicitous combination has only happened once 
in the whole course of English literary history, and may never 
happen again. We do say, however, that a biogmpher of so much 
experienco os Mr. Forster, and with such oppoitunities of know- 
lo^, might have been expected to give us a really vivid account 
of a friend known so loi^ and so intimately, and so woU de- 
serving a skilfhl portraitore. And we must express our conviction 
that. ^ very moderate standard, the hook is on the 

whole diaiippointlng. 

What, we naturaUy nric, was the real Dickens ? Wktt wis his 
domestic and social character ? What view did ho take of bis own 
Cilliogi ond how &r did he act up to h’lsholiefr ? ^^miitiin cannot 
boaltoMthor drawn aside *, hut we may expect to loom somothing 
of thai inner lifb which can never he comjrietely noCONlod ill a 
monk own writiiim. The answer which hfr. Forster ^vas us is 
taiyinidsquate. We sro Indeed rather gmteful thimcahori^ te 
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certain omissions. Mr. Forster toshes vei^Jightly indeed'upokt^ktt 
passage in the life of Dickens Vmch ^iofly £stcrimned llio eOurso 
of his later years, and which, in conse^en^ of some xtnfKfrhtaaiA 
revelations, has loft a rather diaameeabl^ impression upon the 
minds of many of us. It is plain, however, that the artmia truth" 
cannot bo told, if any one is competent to tell it, with due regard 
to the rights of social privacy and to the feelings of survivonyi^ 
Under these circumstances we unreservedly approve of 
Forster's reticence, though we most add that the reticence neoes-^ 
sarily deprives us of the means of judging of Dickens s behaviour 
under the most critical circuiustances. l.ieaviug this question, how- 
ever, we proceed to ask what kind of iiupreasiou Mr. Furstor gives 
us in tliis volume of the last twenty years of DickenVs life? The 
first answer must be that it is on the whole a luelaneholy ono. The 
b4.>ok cimsists chiefly of letters in which J>ickens describes some of 
the sc‘enes in which ne was placed ; of otlior letters giving the account 
of his Buert'ss in public readings ; and, finally, of critidsius upon his 
later books and his general merits as a writer. The first of these 
divisions is agreeable enough. The letters iu which Dickens givea 
hirt iniprcHHions of French life and manneis are admirable 
in their way. They are in miK.’li the same vein a.s his charming 
Unromninrial Travolhr: ond perhaps even pleasnuter, because le:s 
marked by bis peculiar inanncriBiu. There i.s, for example, a 
description of his landlord at lk>ulogne, Af. Ik^aucourt, who was 
afterwards sketched by him iw M. Loyal Devaafieur. It is a really 
admirable example of DickcMis’s vein of playful humour, and as 
porfoct in its way as anything that wu remember in his books. 
The humour is not forced as it is too often in Ills later writhigs, 
and tho power of rapid obpervali<m is as marvellous and charac- 
teristic ns in any of tlieni. We will not quote; but we may 
briefly say that thia and some other foreign sketeht^s are, iu our 
opinion, the pleasantest parts of tlio volume. They increase our 
knowledge oi Dickens os an author, though they Jo not give us 
many frosh impressions of Dickens himself. A t most they only 
show, what wo knew pretty well alroady, that his litippiest portraits 
wore drawn from tho life. Wo may mid in thi.'s place that Mr. 
Forster publishes ono additional fn^iuent of hklivin Druod. It 
is n story iu which SapscNi, “ an old Tory jackass ” and a pompous 
Auctioneer, is made in the true Dickons style to give us an elabo- 
rate account of his own absiirditios. Mr. Forster, as in dii^ 
bound, admires it very warmly ; but wu confess that, os S(»t bosidio 
the deserrotion of M. Boaucour. its mannerism nfVocts us unplea- 
santly. It is genuine Dickens, but not, in our judgment, Djexens 
at his best. 

We pass, however, to the more personal pirt of tho narrative; 
and hero we become noiisible of thnt Jiielancboly impression which 
we have noticed. The story of Dicitoiis’s last years, oh hero set 
before us, is indeed as sad as it is simple. a man of genius 

killing himsolf by inches in tho effort to make money. The 
strong man biraks down by eonstuntly straining bis powers a 
little too far; the work wdiich was once done sjKintaneously 
without a conscious effort has to bo perlbrmed at liigli pressure, 
and with an evcr-ineroasing simsu of its piinfaliiesd ; and, 
moi-eover, ns Mr. I'orster says liimself, the task under 
which Dickens ultimately broke down was one whieh, if not 
bidow his dignity, was at least n<it the hig]ie.>»t to which he 
might have devoted hiiusclf. Should n man of genius show him- 
solf in public for money P Should a gn*at novelist eoudescoiid to 
be an actor P These aro questions whieh we nml not answer: 
there is much to bo said on b<jth sides ; but at least it is painful 
to see a man whoso powers were in their way unrivalled actually 
working himsolf to death in an employment which, to say the 
least of it, did not give scope for the worthiest employment of his 
faculties. And what was the ci\uso of thia restless, unceasing, 
unsatisfactory labour P The answer is only too plain ; but we 
preface it by one distinct statement. No man," says Mr. Forster, 
could care essentially less for money " than Dickens. We fully 
and unreservedly accept the statement. We believe as fully as Mr. 
Forster that Dickens was as genorou.s a man os could be n^ed, 
and was entirely above any sordid, dosiro for uiouoy-making ; 
and yot he himself tolls us in the plainest language that 
his pnraary motive for imdertaking a task of this kind was the 
pecuniary rewanl. Tho pages i»l' this biK»k are painfully full 
of the subject. Ho wanted, sAys Mr. Forsliu*, to make a provisioii 
for his sous. It is impossible to avoid tho rehoction that he had 
apparently ample means for providing for a livrge family by the ordi- 
nary exercise of his profession. He was beyond all comparison the 
most popular author whoever wrote English. He twice received, as 
Mr. I^irster tolls us, a thousand pounds for a story not half the leo^h 
of one of the numbers of Cofiperfield : and Mr. Forster adds that there 
are no other such instances in the history of literature." l^e 
succose of his writings was beyond all preeeilont. The Ohriatmaa 
Numbers of AH the Year Eownd had a sale of 300,000. He waa 
to receive 7,500/. for 2(,ooo copies of Drood^ and to have 

half the profit of all sfuee beyond that number ; whilst during his 
life tho sales reached jo,ooo copies. Scott iu aU his glory was 
not to bo compared with Dickens in point of immedwte popu- 
larity. Suioly, one would think, a man in such a position miglit 
be indepondcoit enough of peouniarr cam to allow hU mhid doe 
rest and etmiJoT it upon worthy tasks. The argomenta, howeveVi 
which induced Dickens tq lecture in America in ipite of Mr* 
Foister’s dissuasion asO eaii^y given in a paper drawn tqp on 
the occasion ; and rimidy eome to this, that m chlcmttted npon 
tnakug t5>50Q/. by rigli^ rsadiiiffs. On his from AineBca 
he oemtinued his xeadinge (n Sngland ; and esleubrtea Ihall^ both 
IdgeDber he wiQ havt time 3d,oool. in a «iid hhi4& 








It mM W MMt ^ Aogr mm ibor iu>t btrinfr inMusib^e 
to oai^ ISiawmi wo imvo no doubt that the 

iM>i>«MHw*^ iiMab^5»aBiatt«utiiurtofthoinducem«it Nothing 
sTman Ami to dimm oUHteoco in younelf 

of » now ttowcr ator mnb emotiotio; nolliiiig w more ftntteriug 
thim t]i09!yi&pt^7 andieoceo. It ie no wonder if Dickens 

wn^ MMk or Im intozieikiod when be found that, boaidcfs bcinj^ the 
awit f^idar writer, he oould be the most pbpukr actor of the 
tune; tiMWt thoowuidB of people would hoTe to l)o turned away from 
the rooms where he was reading; that the emotions of the 
andieDoe would (bBow his lightest mstiure, and that women would 
have to be cMied out of the room by the doren, stitf and rigld,^ 
when he read the murder scene mm Oliver Twist. Wo must 
add, too^ that he naturally miioalculated his own strength; 
and that hia courage forbade him to flinch from fitltilling 
his promises tUl he was imperatively stopped by mtMlical advice. 
All this is enoimh to vindicate him more tliaii sutfieiently 
from the charge of having sacrificed the highest intfivsts of his 
art to peouniaij considerations. IndiH*d wo should be uiiioli 
more disposed to blame the public than the poor author who \va» 
the victim of their Hdulatiou. From a vt*ry eaily ago he had binm 
the object of flatteries calculated to turn the strongt'st bead, and 
the sympathy to which ho owed hia poxvur tutturally roiulen d him 
amenable to" popular eulhusiasiu. ^lo fuel remaina that this 
Toltmie is the history of the method by which a man of true 
mnius may be tempted to lower his aiuis, and Anally to sacriAre 
DiA healthy by the unintentional cnielty of his admirers. The 
temptation was (jvertmwering, but the pnx'ess is not tho less 
melancholy. As Mr. Forster has been forct'd to tell us coiupuni- 
tively little of Dickensb domestic life, wo no <ioubt receive 
a rather exaggerated impression. Tho readings did not rtMtllv I 
occupy so laige a share of his time and thoughts as wo art* 
apt to fanev when reading letters which arc almost confined to 
a record of his auccossos. Many indications, in fact, show us ihut 
he found time for employmonts more worthy of a generous and 
imaginative nature. Wo see him only from the manager's point ; 


see him only from the manager's point 


would be also qualified to amke use of the miginal. Fwhaps hsM^. 
over there is a elssa who wish to know about the IVewcSt im^pm 
Md yot are not much accustomed to read bochs in that tonniL Ml 
« pleased to see so dear and fhB a book as M. uraMtlh 

set before them in sn English shape. The Introduotion isto out asM 
even butter than the Dictionnyy itmdf which It intrddueea. Iha 
Dictionary is a wonderhil instance of oompreieioni of putite a 
vast dual of matter in a very small tqiace^ and yoX in a shape whislk 
makes it Mrfectly clear. Yet we have now and Ihon wisiied It i» 
1 X 1 fuller, noth in the explanations of ^larticulM words and in An 
insertion of some wonls which are not there. Perhaps houK 
ever we are askii^ for someihing which is imt slricUy sly* 
mological, but which btdongs mthcr tn tho history of M M 
of words than to the history of their furuuiUon. Thiia we 
looked to that strai\;(ew€»Td and all *thAt wo found was 

that it was diminutive of guiv aud of luiknown origin,'* Thaa 
under fttrs all that we found was See Ws wsM * 

little dmppointed at Amling no mention of the feminine fiir%awl' 
of tho stmngely i^mtmsted history of the two vrords. A« iSqss* 
fort remarked long ago, tlio history of the masculine aud fnmbiiMi 
forms has been exactly reversed. Both dimbtli^sa weit) liuiislws 
in their Arst oripn, whnl<;vcr it was. M. liraohet, it ahimkl 
be remembureil, always puts down an origin as btung iiiiknom 
while it is uncertain and while it is under discussion amm 
scholars ; but the feminine form, pfTfectly haiiiiless in startingiSinil 
still, like om* own oncan, preserved in a harmless senso insoiuu load 


of view ; and the hours which he devoted to his IVicnds and ftuuily, 
to his charities, to his amusements, and to his dogs, aiu scarrtdv 
noticed, becanae they afford few materials for description. Still 
the moral is not the less forcible. Having found a man of genius 
of unprecedented popularity, we insisted upon his perpetually 
straining brains alreaay overworked, and, not content with that, 
forced him to rush about in railways and exhibit* himself in public 
places till we had fairly broken down a tougli constitution. (Ireat 
are the dangers of popularity ; and it is hniKMituble enough that 
we seldom hit off the medium between allowing a great man to 
die before he is found out and overwhelming him with noisy 
and demoralizing worship. It is really luon* cause for wonder 
that Dickens accomplished so much, and sUjod the strain ao Ion;:, 
than that he fell snort of the highest achievcnteiitsf that might 
have been within his capacity. 

^The novels produced within the periofl of this volume show 
I^Plrksof the over-excitement which uUimnh’ly proKvl ko injuri- 
ous. Ilis later manuscripts gradually became more corn'<*ied, and 
his style more painfully elaborated. Some of his hajjpicbl frag- 
niento were written in his later yeai-s ; but we coiilksH to the 
opinion that his power culminated with Dadd Copprrjirld. Aftrr 
tMt time there is a perceptible loss of frcslmcss, and no coi re- 
sponding gain in depth of reflection. How', inde(Ml, could a writer 
80 harasM and exmted produce work of tluit nmlurer kind wdiii li 
we expect flrom. the later years of a man of genius P We nctKi not, 
however, ar|me the critical questions involved. Mr. Forster 
occasion in this volume to attack M. Taine, for whose fstiumte of 
Dickens we have little sympathy; having settled M. Taine, he proc«>«^l» 
to midee a lather mm reply to a paper, contributed by Mr. 
Lowes to the Fortniahuy Remew, Mr. Forster hints his opinion 
that the article was moiM by some personal feeling. We ao not 
think that Mr, Fonter*s answer is calculatod to persuade onybidy 
who does not already agree with him, or that he even seizes very 
distinctly the fbree of M;;. Lewes's nuuarks. But such questions 
as these are not strictly relevant to the biography. The rcad(!rs of 
Dii^ens may doubtless find many tilings in Mr. Forsters three 
‘volumes which will throw more ifght upon the novels than any 
direct criticism. Tho portrait of Dickena is, indeed, very incom- 
plete and uusatisfiMTtory ; but it would be unlair to deny that it 
puts us in poases s ioii oi many ihets which render both tno merits 
and the defects of the novels more intelligible. That will be its 
principal merit, for its independent interest is c^^rtainly loss than 
might have bem expected from the subject. 


BRAOHBTS ETYMOLOGIC.VL FRENCH DICTIONARY.* 

I F there is any class of poi^e who are curious in the Usiosjcel 
and ph^logical study of the French tongoe, but who have 
not enough prsctical knowledge of that tongue to read about it, so 
to speak, in itself, Mr. l^ichin has dona good sendee for thmu in 
tMdoSig M. BrschetV Dictionary. Of course, if it were Chinese 

or even Suvonic. we 4u>uld be gmd to resdalxjat it in our own 

tonffne; bat wiui a tongoe so fiauilntr as the French, it nimht 
fewlp^at those wh o arequalified to make imy us e of the translation 

* JU RigiioMked Uk^omry ef He By A, Bi-' 1 

IVswIatfd bv'^Wi KitcMn, mJL Oxfwd; at the ClnK^Mori 


«i ^ vsav t avsaasaa asses sss«viis9 ai4 VKOas 

still, like om* own fueati, preserved in a harmless senso in some loail 
dialects, afUT having sunk as low as a word could slnkySsaMS 
wholly to have vanitihcHl out of tho received I'Vonch laiigungo. The 
iimsiculinc, on the itther hand, n(b«r having sunk mxiriy as low as 
the fciniuine -we may remembiT the strong wonls of iSt Thomas 
of Canterbury to one of his murdurors: ‘^Garcioucui cuin Ot ' 
lenoncm apixdlans " — has within tho last century or two come up 
again into dfocent company, and bocoino, if not honourabte, at Issst 
perftH;Uy colourWs aud respectable. Each word, we may add, 
produced a great crowd of derivatives, most of winch are woids of 
contempt, nearly all of which seem either to have vatiisliod out 
of the language or to have got more respectablo meanings. Hut 
prhaps, as wo have iust said, all this, curious as it is ss pari of 
the history of tho langua;m, is not M. Bmehut's Imiuediita 
piir|x>se. Perhaps, ss ho has no certain etymology to give 
of the woid yr/rcon, ho Ims done all ihul we can ask iif 
him by wiying that ho has nium to give. Htill it would 
almost b«) part of tho otynudogy to hnvo at least rocovdud 
tho fact that yartpm has, or has hiul^ a fmninine ; bocause it shsiie 
that, whntever tho (dymology is, it must Ix) something capable 
of bedng applied to bedh st'xes. This custom of M, Bracljct^ of 
only putting in such derivations as hf^ looks on as ahoolaCely 
c<*ruuu — perhnpK he might liave umde a diMtinetion hotwoect Wiorai 
whose origin is doubtful and woi*d» whose origin is ahsohitoly un- 
known — is pointed out by hiins**!!’ in his preface as ono of the 
features in which his book difU-rs from oartiur etymological die- 
tiouaries, as tlioso of l>io/ ami Littro. .\h he writes for hmiUm, 
he loaves out all disciiHMion of doubtful points; and for tho sanwi 
reason, wherens his pn docesHori*, wluui a derivation was absolutely 
eertniri, have thnuglit it enough Uy rtate the Isitiii word iWini 
which the Fnuich w«)rd (Utuie, M. Bruchet makes it his biisincMi is 
trace out the steps by which tho form grew into tho Kraiusk. 
About the usefulness of this last feature of tno work there can bs 
no doubt. 

M. Bruchet Ixslongs to tho lx?dt school of French scholandiippAs 
the school which is satisfied to give to its own tongue its righUkl 
pla(!e among other tongues, lie fully ncUnowledgea the servinss 
of the German Diez os tho first thoroughly scientific expoander of 
tho history and relations of the lloiiianco languages. Once only 
do we see a passage wliicli varies in th» least from perfix;! ckfanuiss 
and accuracy, or which shows the lensl wisli to set the French lan- 
guage at all too high alxjve its fellows. This is when he says; 

When ftopular I^atin birth U> tho Fnuu'li, It rrfatod four othrr HteUr 
langunges. formed, like* iho Fnuich, witli aiiiM/.iiii; rci^iilsrity and nhniiahte 
— the rrovem^nl, Itulinn, Spuriluli, ; or, fl» tho Oemiaiis w u ft 

say, Uie Ronusnve UimuAi;(>H. ConMef|ii4;rjtly, we must uku coiiipiirkoa ia- 
tween the Koniaoce furttiH and the Fn nt h, sji a tom'lisUme t^y- whidb is 
verify and confirm our liy{iothciic». 

And again when he says, din^.dly after, Between the l^tin and, 
the French, the BxmiHnce tougues rttand in the same ruhtimn of 
space as old French docs in rwlaliou of tiun*," then^ is a ^wrfain 
confusion, or at least s<imcthing which may cuiute coiifiisioij ui tha 
mind of a learner, by speaking of tJio Koumnee langi^es sh if ihuy 
were something outside French, insicml of French simply «nu 
amongst tho Bomance languages. iSo again, afUir M. Ikudiol has 
MMiken of several analogies in the history of meanings b^wiiea 
rmnch and other languages, especial^ German, ^ warns us 

We must not imagine fnmi inMtances likr* this that the (jarmsn Luigwigfs 
has taught tlic Freturh itn method of procisdure ; the ressmbloAce niprisgs 
from the identity of the oin'ratioiui of the human mind in general, und Is net 
ttanamltted from language to language 

No itmhli this is true with regard to languages in general; but li 
I k curious enough that ono or two of these examples— coMfrAe tmi 
: for instance— have been chosen by I’rofessor Max Mhlkr 

^ tolBuatiate the influence of German— V.e. m cemrte of Old-Fnukisli 
on French. No doubt there is something to be wud df hs r 


ilBmdietk lotioduclioogoesihoivm^ thefilsM* 

^ Am PiMh language, and thiOugh the ni)es by which the I^An 
fblM were gmdmmy farokM down Intp the modern Fjvnck. Ajm 
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iMoeemt, Popidar wordtmtefriib^oraipoiitaalbaaQdM^^ 
teamed worde are artidcial, ‘hiat^ere of dcma^u r a fl e rt lp t tf* fbcij i a r , are 
iniftl6<*tive, the latter deUberata, * 

At drutr each learned word, Ibr aome tfanc after Ha l ift md beti w fc Mb m 
French lan^uge, reniained as unknown to the peetde-aa sutmHdj.' aewas ate 
in our day. 'I'he Imruns and vtllains of the days of ttoberi the Fleiia wem as 
little able to umterHCand the word immetni as the labouren of out day are la 
rornprehend ptikuffraph^ or ttratificatkm f but aa there was no popokw word 
for tile tiling, iniutteni nrenently iMuseed out (Irom the Uonted intoAiieral 
%m : it rtppesTM for the nrat time in erxdesiastlad works ; less tbaaCjmlidy 
later it U to be found in tlie de IttUmtd, and otiier popular poUinat 

it han paxM*d from the acicutific and speeial Yoeahidary to the usual and dai^ 
laiiguAge of men. 

in ilie Inttor port of tho IntroductioD M. Brachet goes minnteiy 
tbrou^i'h the bistnry of tho proceoaoa by which Latitt turned hilib 
J^'roni'h. He gives the history of caen kftter, and the nilea of 
; cbaiigo which each letter in ita aeveml poeitioaa goes through. 

I So loo with the HiiiKxea^ which are by no me^im the least cunotis 
^ part of the story. -Moat of them of ooiirae am iaitin^ but one <ir 
t^o. as ard and tnid, are Teutonic ; bc»th of them havii^, ciiriimsly 
enoiigli, II ti‘!}fh’ni*y to talie a bad, depreciatory, or diminutive senae. 
Who could hnvo IhouL'bi that rlabnud and ernpaud sxu both 
Teutonic words, itnd with Teutonic endings — the aud and the ard 
VMMng Uie sttini* as the wtUd and the /tard which end bo niauy 
English and other Teutonic names P 

\Vo need not tell any one who has the least inkHng 
of such matters that the’ Utin c before a at the beginning 
of a word regularly be(*oni(»» vh in French, but Botrie it»y 
have been a little }uix/.lcd at sometimes finding seeming 
exceptions to a rule wliich oii^»’ht to be iiniverflal, 
instance, is llie phire where u tamoua treaty waa signed fyktrau 
Cmnhresir and not ("hiUtutu? and, at the other end of the land, why 
do we lind Cmhd Sarraniu? Ih'catise the one form is Sicard UM tlie 
other Provencal, and, as this particular change did not afiVet the 
Provencal hinguiige, any more than the Itulian and 8pouiah, ao by 
some odd chaiuN* It did not afi’wt the J'icartt dialect at' the other 
end of iho territory of the Uomanci^ s]‘«H‘ch. Thus, bceides proper 
names, Ix^sides those wo have quoted, some ordinary words have 
got inti3 chissiral Frencli in the Piiautl or Provonffal form*- as 
vampf cantfxtfptr^ cwmc, alongside of t ho truer French forms ( 7 /nwi/>, 
(‘/ianipaffnef chtme. Among them, in page Ixxxvi. of hw pretar**, 
M. jiracbet puts endtmt fw^iu iapih'llum, while in the body of the 
Oictionartf xve get tin* more ciiriou’*, and wo think truer, deriva- 
tion ixom ctUeUny which a hind of Kouiance in itaolf. 


Bm at laoBt we have nothing to complain of on the score of giviiig 
modem French one jot more than its due. M. Xlnicbet*B onaptor 
da Words of Proveopol Origin ” must, one would think, amku 
the genuine rarisian with the same hind of anuuement with 
whicn Boiuo people hear that Englishmen always have been 
Englishmen, Wo cannot help quoting Iho p irtS^ige;— 

Boine pnrsona may doubtless l>a •frtonl*'h«*d nt ih« Provoncsl h«re 

s» a distinct hingungr, paroilel with Italian, S{r.iniih, Portogoew. But if 
wc would really un<l>«ratiind its intportanoe, ntid tlu* iuMti«iice it luis uiusr- 
cihcil over tiu' Frc^rirh, ws miiat leave utf rrganliii^x iu lb* niedem form, an 
olvirupj d»*f*|»i'.wl jwiloK and look at It In jt» lo tirrifiil developmi*nt ; wc 
shall fhnt before ita deradence it had, b('twt***n the eleventh and the 
fonrn iTith remtury, a brilHiuit and floarisbing exi^tf'noe. 

Fri>v««u(;:fii, or the ** iMnyvz dOc^* is the langtiiuro of all the population 
of the Garonne liasin, and of the Mouthern part of IMi'Mio UaAin ; it 
theiianie to a raiMj of io<*n, quite dUtinct from tli^‘ I’lMo h of the North ; it m 
pannit of a brilliant lyrical literature, tran'^ljit^'d into Gcnnan in the 
thlrtK-ntli mitiiry, mtinired by Dante, imitatrd bv IVtmrefi ; and la-»t)y. it 
sati'^tles the two criteria wlileh in A hhtorian'rt distin';ut 4 i a language 
from a patois— is the iristrument of a p*‘opl<' and of a iiteraturc. "iho 
phnol4>;4(‘r M;v« still more clearly the linKui'^hc ori;cuui]i(y of tlo* language 
whei* ronqmred with the French ; of equal iigf, it baa evriuin mure arrimic 
ohnrrtct(’ri8fl<*rt, which bring it nearer the Latin anil give It the namr inli*r- 
mediate position lietween KrenHi and Italian that rrovenfeliohla geographi- 
cally between France and Italy, ilui the roiirim ol‘ fveuts quii-kly put an 
end to this inde|M)ndent life,' the rivalry Ulweon South and North whiih 
ended with the Alblgcusian war and tlie dufeat of the South, gave a deadly 
blow U} the l^rovenr;al tongue. 

In A.i>. 127a, Languedoc fell into the hiifuL of Fran<*c, and the ftitrorluc- 
tion ttf the French langtiagi* followed elo«e after. The Pr<ivriu;al was no 
longi'r written ; it fell tVom the rank of a literary language to that of a 
patois. 'I'ho Fnivenyal, Languedoeiati.and f^nseoii pnt»»is <d’ocir day are the 
mere wn^cka of that **Languc d'Ou” wlueh in lb* day had been so 
brilliant. 

In A noto M. Bmehst quotes two passages, oiiu in Latin of the 
thirtientli, the other in Provencal of th<i fourteenth ctmtury, 
showing that the people of Southern Ouiii looked on Fi'ench 
as no less foreign thau r^Miniah «jr ov*m than English. The words 
of tho Latin extract are specially curious; ‘‘in lingua Oailica 
Yol alia nobis oxtmiiaa,*’ mat aa Orderic constantly opposes 
“Gallia” to Noruiannia.” Al, lirachet txi dtae full justice to 
the Ti'utonic element in French ; we moan of Ciinrae tho Old- 
TeuLmic elemuni, tho words which came info French from 
the F'ntuks and other conquerors whilst Iho French language 
was still forming, ns distinguisluHi from tho hiiudriil of worth* 
which the ftiily formed b'roiwjh languag** lias IxirrowtHl from 
modem (lerman, chieily during tho Tiiirty Years’ War. Gno 
of the 1)4*st tilings in the introduction is iho way in which M. 
Jimehet distinguishes betwo«}U tho two groat classisi of wonts, to 
which those two kinds of Gonuaii words in l*>ench sevenilly 
belong. 'rUese are the wonls which really iimloj up the language, 
what M. Itriwhot calls “ Elemonta of INipuhir Origin,” and those 
whi**!! ho calls “ Elemonta of i^amiHl iiuil of E«*r**ign Origin.” 
The first are of course mainly Latin, with a largo Teutonic and a 
small tJ(»ltic infushm — ivords which, so to speak, have come of 
thcunsolves, which have never l^een consciously inxwnte*!, and 
which have gone through the n^giihir luw'S of change by which tho 
French language wan formoii. The others are ivonls which have 
b<M3»ii cousciously formc*l from liUtiii or Grc<*k worils, or bomiwed 
from other tongues— Provencal and the other sister Uoniance 
tongiuvs among them — and which have not gone through the same 
laws of change as the older ones. Tho largo number of Teutonic 
words, mid tho small number of Celtic, to bo found in mmlern 
I'miicb is ono of the things to be coustantlv borne in mind. It 
shows how thorough the Ihinian conquest ot ( <aul was. No one 
can doubt that the mevailiug blood and tho prevailiug national 
charaider of modem Franco is Celtic, and not Komiin or Teutonic, 
mid yet the Celtic element in the language is utterly iusignilicaut 
OB couipmiMl, not only with its Latin essence, but with tlio hi^ 
Teutonic infusion. lif. Briw^hot makes himself justly merry with 
tho peopi*) who talk Celtic nonsense in Gaul just as we have 
had stiuietimes to make ouraelvca merry with the pe*)ple ‘who 
talk Oidtic nons*»iu)o in Britain. At the same time, as M, Biaehet 
sots aside six hundivd and fifty words in modem E'rench as 
bidrig of ntiknowu origin, the rlumccs certainly are that a good 
many of tlu\4o may turn out to belong to tho Celtic element, 
mthiu' thau to more easily recognized Latin ami Touhmic. While 
on the subject of Celtic follies, M. Bmchet opporturndy points out 
that they have had the effect of discrediting the rtial value of 
Celtic philology, and that for tlunr firat scientific treatment the 
Celtic tongues have to thank, not any Celt, but the Gemuui 
%eus8. 

The formation of the French language M. Brachet looks upon as 
having b(Mm complete by the eleventh centiirv ; of this bo gives a 
curious instance. It is then that we get the first beginning of 
what he calk loMftied words, swords formed not instinctively, but 
ciinsciouHly ; such a one is the word wmoosnt, perhaps iho wiiest 
of the claw*. Of this olass M. Bnudiet' says: — 

They b.xvQ Ixion orcated, long after the death of the I.4ahi language, by 
karnml iiu^n and eU*i'k**, who got them out of books, as they needed them to 
iUttir thoughts, and who tmnsplaiited them just at they wars into 
lha Kren«di apiMwh. That in the eleventh oantuiy wo find in some MS& the 
word tn*ioc«a(, the ssact and servile reprodueCkm of laaooontam; the Freach 
tengne had then no term for such a quaUty^ dad the writer, embarrassed tu 
his attmipt to cxpn>m himself, waa obliged to am the Latin word. The 
kamed origin of the word is riiewn ftom the foot that it hue not undercoue 
tluwe tian^fonuHtloiis which piq>ular usage Imptees on, all the wor& It 
ednp^i thvts,lu iwpuUr wonl!i,Ui beeooMS sn (m InftmUm, 

. ittMou8,reswmi;i,a]HlnoQ6aUmbe«^iesiiafoa^ 
had sulkivd popular tranaftwiiiatloR,!! would hm Umm wynuiaii^not 


TIIK FIRST KARL OF MINTO.* 

T he Earl of Afinto loft a high name 1 >f*hind him, among 
(tovernors-GfiHTal of India, as a caivltil, biborious, clear- 
sighfial, just, k;ni‘Voleiit, and oourngcous admiiiistnitor. Without 
uoi.s** or prcti'iision, ho was a popular Govcroon-tienoral ; be was 
n<it briUiiini, but of solid fibility and judgment. These three 
Aolumos of his monioirs terminate when his great wwk of lndh||L 
ndmini-stration layan. JIv left England for India in DecemNr 
1806. After s*‘ven years of work as C tovornor-Gvnenil, he risJiched 
England again in tho summer of 1814, and hurrWng from Ijondon 
to rejoin in Scotland his wife, from whom ho bad been all this* 
while stqHmited, ho died on tho mnd, nt tho firat day's halting- 
nlnco, in his sixty-fourth voar. Ho had been mode un earl befiiro 
liis return to England, nn*^ during seven years of high public labour 
had aggrandized his chihlrcn’s fortunes, Sir Waiter Scott men- 
tions that for many vimts aftt^rw^nnls tho deoeaf^ lord was 
supi>os*>d to haunt tho honso at Minto. The people in the utdgh- 
bourhood,*kno>ving tliat bo had reached I#oiidun, thought lliore was 
something nivstorioua in hiA not arriving in SootlaiKl, and con- 
jectured that bo was kept in hiding. 

lliis monioir c:iTri**s liord Minto, with much minuteness of 
detail, and with great abundance of private c*imspondfiHice,throiigK 
thirty years of Farliamontary life and European oiBcial employ- 
ments, Vud amply proves the high qualities of mind and heart 
afterwards exhibited in India. In noticing a wo^ like this, we 
must presume the reader to bo gen(*mlly aranainted with t!ie 
course of public cviuits from 1 776, when Sir Gilbert Efiiot, as a 
Whig, first entered tho Honso of Commons, tiH i8o6j when, a 
member of the House of Lords, and holding high Oabmet ofiiee 
(President of tho Board of Control) in Lord Gnmyillas Minietry 
of ** Ail the Talents.” he bmle adieu to English polities, accepting 
the ^vomor-Gouoralship of India. We shall peihans best do 
justice to the book by unconnected extracts ahow^ the varioua 
interest of its contents. 

I!krly in hisParliamoatary career Sir Qilb^t Elliot won the special 
n>gard of Burke, who greatly appreciated his abilities, At Burke's 
special and pressing instance, he took cham of the prosecution of 
Sir Elijah impey, tho Indian judge, in Tarliametit. It was 
in this style that Burke wrote to his young frknd^ Deoembor 
14, 1786:— 

I wish yon would look over the chargoa, and eolsetsaeliansit isy*m 
might think most pioper for yen to open. There fa us sense m lodM in 
Paxhaiaeat withirattaluQgsncha port as yowr SbitttfaBfltysiiffa. In do 

lew fa to iidure and maim yourself oa wefiaayoQsAfaa^l and i,re«% am 
most eameit Umt whatever you do, grsat or saislV*ho^ not he done eara- 
fasi^ or gi^y wl^ the limit m year pown^ Tog sie too mirfor 
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iriii ^ Vtat <iR«ti 4 ft«n Binke, mbt 

iwHuAt -ffct tliiiMW MMwM hwpn Mbn tiie Houw of CoMinoiM, 
ik-immim - tcUa bmio tiMB Allied Boitolt bopeoof hk 
SIIii(iC'«mil» io kk'wiib in Septload, DeeouW i3« 1787, 

tiiD diiy»tfl)»r«i»i^pMAj— 

* fWtom fut tUs «ocfti|aQ has ytry ftr axoeeded «x|wctaiioaft bcibi«, 
imf omi opiaioii iiftar i and If It had not bwn ft»r t)H« gifttmti 
^mipiaicNa of apianbatuatt, and tor th« partUsiUar oNimMi <if my own IHoutU 
in thoir 1 ibould Utmily faavo coma v«iy lU «4Ul«d«d with 

• Bmim ia qidla out of hlmaelf on the eubjoct, and 1 am 




oxtmvagaiity and I will not meat them—** the nioiit boautirui thing Chat 
cf«r wae hcnurd, divine, beyond human aweetneofi/’ and imcb like. V<»r Gocfe 
aaho do not ahow thiado ai^lmdy elm, for it la a little too bad to repeat oven 
to you, thoU)i;il I do not think it ihir to rob you of anything; that will give 
jou pleasure. But Barka's praUoa in othfr pi>intD, which I tliink more 
matorial, are really both pleasing and aflvctiug to me — in a word, as to tho 
points which ga to e^ractrr, I want homo with him afterwapls 
to dinner, and he could not at all contain himadf. llo was darting every 
now and than aoroaa the room to embraoo me. At dinner, wiihuut aiiy pro- 
vooation, ho had hla hand every ik>w and then acnaw the diahoa to toko iny 
hand. .... The manner of everybody was changiHl to me, and it was 
^asy to perceive that 1 had got on higher ground. Tho *hah/w lutoplo 
proved it as well in their way aa tho heiutinom of my friunde. in ehort, 
the Mioeem was complate. 

Bdrke and 'Windbam wrote with tho utmoat (errour of encoiuium 
to Lady KQiot. Aa this apoech irrevocably w*ttlod Elliot s |>olitioal 
cnt3>re^ a further extract from hia correajxjiidenco ahuwiug Eox’a 
^nthuaiaatio approvnal may bo excused : — 

1 dined yerterday with Dudley T-^mg. The party were — ('harlw F<«, 
Mr. GreVp f^ord Georire CavcndiAii, Windham, li«ing’« broilu r, my-^df, l^ord 
lilaliland^j^ Tom FolKam. . . . (diaries Fox, wb(» not apt to prHi^o 

to anybo^fp Ihce, said nothing alnnit mo one way or other (alihough I hud 
liearif his opinion from othen) till we had nat a (‘onsidcrubl*' time ufter 
dinner and Iwgan to open a little, when, talking of one of the topi<<!« 1 hml 
treated, he Iwolce out with the moat violent cxprovdonn of a<liMLiation 1 
have undergono yot from anybody. Ho hworo tliat, ** No, l>y <i — , tho-re 
never was atiythmg DO enfire/y pvrfWt ai Sir (lilU’rt*H and then 

ho went im vmh paiMogce of it, Juit aa if be haul apokon it bimsclf. You 
may Imagine whether thitt ioMtimony ia tickling to mu or not. 

Sir Gilbert Klliot^a lottera critui* vovv fully iritu tho rioljiical cneie 
causud by Goorge III.’b infinity in tho wiuttjr of 17S8-9. lie was 
now tho ctmildoniial counsellor not only of tho Duke of Portland, 
tho reci^ixed bead of the G|fpi)aitu)u, out of tlio Prince of Wah's 
ttutl tho Duke of York, to whom tbe ijuiwn ]>la<iod liereolf in hoetility. 
There had beenfiiome cstnuigouieut between the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Portland, on account of the refusal of tho latter, 
ijithoepriug of 1787, to support a movement in Parlminont for the 
piymont of the Prince’s uobts ; tho Prince now sinit a haudeoine 
mossiige to tho Duke by Fox, aud the Duke needed and had Elliot s 
cuwwtance for a snitablo letter in reply ; — 

Chi parting with Fox tb« otli«*r day, he took him by thn Imnd, and said, 
**Priiy shake thu Duke of Portland by (be band for me, and tell bim that 1 
hop: oveni’tbing dial in pa^t rmiy be forgot iK’lwvnn us; and, a-* a pnaif 
r that 1 rrtain no iinpreruuon from it, «,i.‘»ui'<' him that at* HiM»n ih i come to 
^ town, which will be in a <Uy or tno, 1 aliall come to Burlington Hoiimt, and 
1 do not dunuiv tliot my going tiicn^ f^lumld Ije kept private." '| bi)i looks 
jnoro like heart, and is dune umrti like u i^rntlvniau than otio looka for I'ruiii 
any otlier Prince we have known in Knglond. The Puke wua properly 
touched with thb cuoduct, and sat down to iimiwcr tho message. lie wnde 
^ve lettcn, ftlur of which lie burnt, and at length for iiic to revise the 
Bfth, nnd help him out if iieccsMirv. He sent for Windham at the anme 
time ** aa nuotber great critio ’* — tbcac are the Dnkc'a words md mine. 1 
found tlu) general purport (uid iu(itlt:r of hia letter cxcelleni, but thinking 
some part of it a little objct'tioiuiblc and a little obseurs 1 wroto uiiotbi.T 
^n the Mine plan, and not departing from the inab-rinl corwi-ptbui of the 
llukeX which, Iwing approved by il'indhiuu and tiic Duk4<, wua Mmt just 
flsl wrote it. 60 1 have the honour to lie tho author ortho first statc-*p»tA.'r 
of thia reign or regency. 

The reply of the Prince of Wales to an oddfriss from a Corumitteo 
of both Houses on the aubiect of the Hc^gcncy was alau written by 
ElUot. Tho answer made by tho Prince was entirely mine, and 
done in a great hurry half^i-honr Ix^fore it was to be 
Later he prcpai^ a memorial for tho Prince of Wales, to bo ure- 
to the King on hia recovery, justifying the Princes conduct 
with reference to the Regency Bill, and attacking Pitt. Htxm after 
he aetiled s letter froiti the Duke of Y^ork to tho (^ueon, in reply 
to »n in’itating speech, purporting to convey a measago from the 
King for him and the rrince of WnJea. It was ascertainwi that 
tlm Queen hsd misrepresented the King's mcaaage, and herself 
added whet there was offensive in it; — 

Burke therefbte advbed the Duka of York to write a lctn>r to the Queen 
accepting the invitation and touching lightly on tlic othnidvc part of 
the metMge. The Duke of Yoik oat dourn immodiatclv mid wr^do tho 
«Mdeied, wfakh I eend you In hU own bend, as it may lie a curioftiiy in tii#* 
eeoitxy. I did not think it qidte ea tfarfa ctoy, and 1 altered It to'tlic on* 

^ cWmd fwipcr, whjich you wttl aec m my hand. I no Duke of York immediately 
oioia frfr, minried it uflT to tlie Prince of Waloe, who apprav«d, nod ft 
waMeni off. So4l nfUarwwtde Lord L(mgbbufou«,dl cMum In, and then l^rd 
Kerch, and then tird,Storaioiit, but the bu9iu<9Bi woe already doraafehed. 
Ttaiy approved, lroiieew,|penbet|y what had been done, 

Sir Oilhert was eslm b to Oadton Houso to job BoIbs sbA 
mMwpaibgViaBiw«rfro»tlrol>ukaofCiaHu»ro(d!t^ 
ft* bush letttf from the King, wtHtmt | 
udfllr the Queeifh Mapnee, .AH this pmves the contUlettoo at i 
^*4^ party b Sir Gilhefr^U^ s which pro* | 

dis t i ngnis h id hbm 


The K^mh Bevobtkm hroiu^t shout ft 
Oppoaithm to Bushs, first quftiseQed wi^ft SHMMhfi 
ftftd then with 1^ bd ths wey to mu 4 iimpll«»* Wbdt^ 
and EUiot, who did not Ib&ow Boihs oe the Plftaoh i{iiiSkioil. 
ftfiorwsrda, in 179a, took the lead hi the ag'itolioh of 

Parliamentary lefonn by Grey sad tiau both wUhb rm outsMfr 
l^rliameat. They vigorously ubjsctod id the IbnaAtlon of the 
Scx^iidy of IVmuda of the PiHipUi, of whkii Grey was e fomiioat 
promoter. Whoa PiurUsment met in Ii)e(pembor 179ft *he Whig 
ptiriv woa disorgauiaed. Unable to obhyn decisive sntioa from 
tbe Duke of Portlnud, who freipiently promised it ftnd bilod, Ktliot 
enme out in the House of Oummoua, lleceialen* a8, dcMdoring hia 
differences of opinion from Fox, and amviag Umt the Duke of Purt^ 
laud agrm^d wiUi himsulf in support of the Oovemmuat. Wbdhiiui 
stood by Elliot ; — 

1 went Unt niiibt to Burlington Uoumi fthe Duke of Portland’s] with 
B indlmm. Fox <*m«o a(Mjii aOx-r, and had a miMt uuploajuint couftranoa, 
earh ol‘ ii.*» (‘liiiining the Duku of rortbifid, who U Invnlvovl Ui muoU a laby- 
nath of ill(*ons)^||^||olofl »« hv fun iievar vxirii'ntv hiinxolf Uvm. 1 waa, how- 
ever, «xti«'iii.‘Jy rt'lioved iridwd by bin avowing oxiduHtly that I had hia 
Miuhorify for all 1 had «Hld In liU nanu‘,or ini«'mlM 10 him li»r— that 

is to sav, ill* to (In* resolution to auppuit (lovoiMiiicat in tbaiO maaauroa 
whirh tin* pvcMuit rii.sis ivquiriHl. 

Franco <lci lni'i»d war against Enjjknd in Folwwary 1793^ Pitt 
was now in cordial roUitioiis with Windbnm, Elliot, and thiAO of tho 
Whig^ pally wJiti agnMni with tluun. Whnu tin* loibur aunouneing 
tho French doidarathiu of war reached Pitt, bo sent **i<j iin- 
iiiodiuUdy to Ihtrlto, and doMired that he would comiiiunicale it to 
WiiidliAin and luo [Elliot] ; and he gitnerully joins us in anvthlng 
like couMdentud communiditiona.” Overtures for olUce followed. 
Kllitit was offi*re<l the Goveriuirshin of Madnis, and ducUned ih 
Soon Hflnr ho was desigiiHUHl (Jlivil Goniini^sioner at Toulon, on its 
surn iidcrto ourfonvs liy the French. Jiiirkn nnd Windham wore 
dnligbtcii with the appointuieni. The Whig J^ird Luughbor<)iigh 
had rtliortly bebirc b(M*u appointed Lortl Onmcnilor, ou Thuriow’s 
disinnsal. EllhdH was the second Whig oillcinl tvdiieaion to Pitt t 
his bi'etluT-iu-lnw, Lord Malmcaburv, who htui taken a similar 
course in the Whig party, wos appointed Miu\Hlcr at Vienna; and 
in the next year, July I7<>4,the Duko of Vorthuid, Furl FiU- 
wimKiu,Earl Sjauioer, and Windham joined Pitt’s A dniinisl ration. 

Onu appiintinent led to another, and ir*ir (IiIIrtI Elliot, limving 
Euglaml lor Toulon iu ANovember 1793, did nul reluni till AHarcU 
1797, aft**r be had lioen nearly three years Vtcorov ot Gorsica. 
11 is ()orsicnu aduiinisiratian breught bini into very (*loso relations 
with (leueml PnoH, whosi^ power over tho Corsicans luul eflected 
the auin^Antion of tho island to England, but who, after a time, 
bi'camo diHsatisiiod at linding himself in a position inferior to the 
\’icvroy, jeelous, Mispicious, ami a fomonterof o]i|Kisition to Sir 
t-lillx^rt. Sir Uil>a*rt» letup's nro full of coinpbunlH nf dilUcuHles, 
increased for liiiti l>)' homo inisiimnagemcnt. In Henlemlwr I79fb 
without any previous notice, he recoivnl a despatch from 
the Home (iovt'riimeut ordering the iiiimediate staiiidoument of 
(Virsii'A. Ilardly whs (Joreica evaciiared umli^r \)utm orders when 
•Sir (Jilb*rt, too late, received furl her despatches, iirmonncing that 
the (h>vernnjent laid clmnged their intentions, and wjslied Oorsics 
retained. »sir I iiJbert, after tbe ijvariiation of Porsica and leritiinu- 
tion of his MceroiTiltv, went on a visit t/» Naples, wht»re ho saw 
much of Nelson and Eady Hamilton. Ho fN«lahlished a lasting 
IVituidship with \nAh ; his lottoni alRuit tiumi contain many iutor- 
csting dt‘luils, and are tho ieiters <»f a kiiul nnd friendly critic, 

S<»ori alter hl« return t/i Fmglund Hir Ciilbert was made a peer, 
with the title of Huron Miuto. He was promoted to an onfrdoui 
afierwardn, towards the close of bis Iriduni Hovcnior-Heneralship. 
In I 79 <; he w'as iippoiiit<‘d Minister at N'ienna, nnd held the post 
i.elil the end of i8'/i. Ho luid felt liiuirt4‘ir ai:|j;ii«‘\rd by the sudden 
teiminution ».*r lii* (.'oj.Hican appfdntnient, find by certain peminal 
complications in which tho Duko of IVui.]and, the Se('.n*iary of 
Htate, who was his immodiatc chief, had by cu)vte)4Hiietii4 ludcsl 
prT'judiciuIly towards him; and ho did not iv/ard the pf»>arRgo 
coufeiTi^d on him ns a full satisfHCtion of his chiiins. 'i ho follow- 
ing WHS written to his with niter h« had lieioi tn.Mle u jicer. 
Lady Elliot had ap]>niently urged on hiiu an iijiplicutiou to the 
Guvennuent:- 

I sh/ill «lo what Is n<*rewiflry and n*aH«ynal>]f ; but f fl))/;ll nM ftm*** mynr\f 
t<H> iniirb oil tluit. fHunt iti iip|Mi.4i( kni to rr4«linsfH whii'li loe li( lo t»<* 
to. Ttafro is 'o louMi diMgux mimI buiiiili:tli*»i> In tie* *Mf)t of itofH ctiiiiity 
whkh 1^ rtM{uir4-(i evt-n ibrubtuiiiuig riuoroiu* U apcrooi iivi* vrry 

fM*ar to irit'.'UitU'i^ii to <4ubiniL to it. Wbat I inu-U- aim iit in f4«<t ei\M;ir on 
liiglicr groiirjil tkv olttnioing a iiogi'i' 4oit<‘ (<f pnblir um.l i'o>li.fini>ii(ary 
wimidi^ratloii. \Vhllc I nin n nu ro unilio’ •‘vm for j(( tc *', t J*b.tll fo<>bubiy 
be treaLad IU (ou'h, and nothnig dijriim ita rtal w<i);b{ and «ji»lor4£<(jon on 
inurli ttH that po».)u; v. 

Tiord Miiilo, on his reluni fn»m Vir-Tuia, found Addingt,on in pon- 
of* ihe IVemierrhip, nnd tlinuyii his fri'Oid J*»m IMlmni 
(iu»w i.ord I'eUoinij was a luember of tho .'\<lnruiistnitioii, he Imik 
; ills ph»C4? in ll)'* of J^ords fts an independeitt lueiubT, moro 

I inclined ngtdimt limn for the (hiveniiinut. li*? disvpnrived of 
j Addintrtou’s nnii-f..'alholic )K)licy,on wdiithhchad c^mm fnUilMtl'q 
pbee, and h« also disun W(m;d of tbe Peace of Amiens, Adding- 
ton’s Imndiwurk. In Mjiy i?k)4 a combination of ehmicnts of 
opi^ition, iiichidiiig both Pitt and Fox, inrerUirirw Addiimtun, 
nod Pitt WAS Again i'rlma Minktcir, aguinst tb* feeling of the Krng, 
ifl»jMirempt(irily obj^ted to Fo.\ being iwlutled in Hitt h YfinliK 
arraugt'immts, and thus prcvwiti'd ihc junction whh l*i|t of 
Lord Clyrfrjville and tbe Whigs, tnckding Hir ( iiiliert Elliot. Pitt 
dhdiAMiiy 1805, and the Xtljig* cmiio into power as ** Ail tlm 
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TalentA;*’ ludiir tlie muidenof of Lord Grenvilfo. Ijord lliiito 
won Freiiidcmt of tho iBoiurd of Oootrol, and a few wonthi aftor iMf 
wftfl appointod Qovemor-Oonoml of Xodia. 

Thera is much variety in this very iotefesting booh. Soddealyf 
in the mi^st of politics and Ministerial arrangements^ we oomo 
upon sttf^ an incident as thiS; showing Lord Mlnto's thorough 
goodness of heart and simplicity of character : — 

I met tbm little children hmt yesterday in PiccwUUy, and after tnidpdng 
a mile or two tliimuf(ti nil the bve atreefca of Ht. Jatiica* parlsli, in rain, it 
ended in my Ijeiiif; obliged to bring them to the Itotel and desirlof; die 
landlady to bHug tliem wjine supper and put them to bed, meaning to 
iidvertiNe them t<Mhiv. However, an hour after I was gone to Rneliarnfitou, 
the mother of one of^ them had dis(‘overcd them with the help of the Cryer ; 
and I waa veiy glnd to tirid to>day on tny return that 1 wna relieved of tlii^ 
family. J never miw an uglier little ‘lx>y ; and the two little girls no 
bcnutlcs. They bad wondered from beyond Oxford Roa<l ; and are tlie 
(’hUdren; ^ne w a eollnr-m/iker, and two of a oarpct-iiiaker ; they made me 
' a full hour too late for Ixiri iSuckingham*s dinner. 

Jjady Minto, tho editor of the work, has boon fortiinnte in her 
materials. Lord Minto was an oxcidlont letter-writer, ami bad 
matters of great inUu'est constantly to write nlxmt to hia wife. 
Uurke and Wiudbaui are valuabfo correapondciita. liottora iu 
Lady l^iot from her sister, I^adv ^ialiiioabury, are very plea- 
sant contributions to tho work. It is right to a^id that Lafly 
Minto has made a skiUul use of her materials, and done nothin;.: to 
spoil their ofTect, Wi have gone carefully through the volu ‘ie«i, 
and found nothing liko /irror or inaccuracy," except the r(!petiti(iu of 
a charge against Bpenc^ Perceval of nnlmndsotue public conduct 
towards the Princess of Wales (vol. iii. p. 302') ; this was doubt- 
less in print before tho pubiicntxon of Mr. Walpnle*s biography, 
which effectually disposes of tho charge, and clearly establi-shcs 
tho thoroughly pure and disinterested character of an undoubU»dIy 
naiTOW-tninded and bigfjtod |)o]itician. VV^j have to note that 
Lady Minto, d propM of Sydney Smith and Holland House, 
authenticates, on the distinct authority of Earl Russell, a remark- 
able stoiy of a conflict of wit between Sydney Smith and the 
Prince of Wales, in which the latter had a marked advADtago, 
told by the autnoress of Holland /fooss, and contradicted by 
the Qwurterly Reomo, One story told by I^ady Minto strikok 
us as very surprising ; indeed, with all respect to so intel- 
ligent and painstaking a lady, we should say it was almost in- 
credible. In connexion with tho subject of crime in London 
towards tho close of tho hwt century, the following extraordinary 
adventure is mentioned as occurring to Lady Jillliot, some time 
between 17S2 and 1788:— 

Her oarHogo was standing at. the door of ono of the gn'nt London nhopi Iti 
A crowded thoroughuut!. While her «istor, who acroinpanicd her, WAaf«p<*;jk- 

woll 
lie hilt, 

and sioopiDg townnhi her, but without h sign of rcoognitioji, or a dcprocu- 
torv or cxplafiatory word, snatched lirr purse fttmi oiit tho carriage-boMket 
and rode off with It at full speed. Liidy Klliot nevtTsaw it again. In after 
years she wae wont to tell the story as nn inHtnnoe of tho des(K)rnto 
to which the gambling tnania of the dny drove its victims, but not even to 
her ohildreo did she ever cunllde the nnino of the individual wlio had placed 
himself At her mercy and was oavud hy her silence from overwheJmirig 
disgrsee. 

Oortaioly this stateraeut seems in every way extraordinary. Tho 
crimiiial was a woll-known uiooiber of society. Why did not 
j.iady ^liot toll her sister, who was at her sideP Why did slio 
not tell hor huabaud P This complete reserve surely prejudicf!s the 
stoxyi which wo cannot but thiuk that Lady Miuio would do well 
to investigate further. 



iitg to a shopman at one window of tho carringo, a gentleinan, perfectly 
known to hor ss a member of 80<'.icty, rode up to tho other at which am 


PHINKAS REDUX,* 

rpHE only difficulty in the way of our pronouncing P/iincns 'Redii.r 
JL an excellent novel is the doubt whether it can he called a novel 
at alL Does the question of the Disestablishment of the English 
Ohurcb, discussed at elections, by loaders of parties in the 1 Louse, 
in Cabinet Councils) and Clubs, alternating witn the grievances of a 
maater of hounds on tho poisouing of foxes, oonstitiito iitaterial for 
a novel ? Above all, can that be a novel where there is no plot, 
where everybody, with the exception of one insignificant couple, 
U on the shady side of tiiirty, and all the love-making b carried 
on hy a widower and two widows of mature years P \Vo imagine 
the youthful reader will hold a very decided opinion that it is not. 
We can only say then that it is far more amusing than most of the 
noveb whicn it is our lot to criticize, and that out pleasure in it is 
derived, not fVom sympathy with the author's views and pixipossess- 
ions, but ftom tho play of qualitios which are as osseuual to the 
iioveUst as cither plot or lovemakuig. Every generous n^ader 
must so far feel himself tho friend of tho author who has once 
bestowed on him the gift of pleasant hours, whoso works have 
once charmed and absorbed him, that his success is a pmonol 
matter to him, and hb ftdUiro in like mannor a subject of 
pmmxal regret. There have been times when Mr. Trollopes 
friott^i rec^i^ the ploasuro they took in hb earlier iictioua, have 
experienced this rogret. His btor work has not seldom soomed 
to them a falling otiP; the subject perhaps was iU chosen, or tlie manner 
hurried, caress, mecJianical ; but here we see him niiusoif again, 
SKqJoyiltt his work, foriing tho old uiastery over bb charaetoTS, and 
bi congeubl. Two points combine to bring 
nboml tbb success. The subjeets are of a nature most attrsetive to 
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By Anthony Trollope, a vols. Leiuloe t Chapiimn 


the an&or, Attd hb cbaisotois eie %b, as well ee eU ^ 

Both the recent action 6 t poUtbil Parties and ttoiimvetstt ] _ ^ 

iotefeet in a kmg protiectod tiw have ovMaiit^ ea^tedvltt i 
keenest observation, for what Inteimsb the majoi^ of Mom ; 
win alwa}^ interest Mr. Trollope. But a novelist snnnot ne 
a mere olisorver or a xasre ressoiier} he has an innsv aim, 
a stage where all great questions and moving Joiridattls. 
have to be acted out, worked out, and talked out, acaoriuu tp 
his ideal of the fitting, the natiu^ or the humarous; aiiMor 
this pur))Ofio Mr. Trollope entertains a standing eompai^ 
formers suited to his genius, who hold possession of the ground, 
ready to porsonify the gifts, qualities, and leanioge of the master 
mind. We do not say that he never introduces a new chamoter^ 
Init with hill) a new personage is mostly a clever sketch •, he 
cannot show, bc(Miii>o he does not see, him idl round. But with, 
his familiars there is a nerfoct intimacy, there b such an enriio 
giasp of his conception that they ore paiks of himself) hereaibee 
no abiiiolutely the whole man or woman on whom hb ^ey has 
long dwelt that his mind has not room for new' images; tho 
interests that occMipy him moSt must bo delineated by the old ones; 
they, and they only, have the knack of giving expiessioai to 
his "wit, thought, and obsi^rvation. Home writers so circumstanced , 
retaining the iujiigo in their own mind, give it a Mew name and 
h«loiiginga, in the hope of mystifying the roader. ’ For our 

f iart, we very miiCl) pwsfer to ha\o the old set of people as we have 
ong known them, ivither than to see them under the most onnuiug 
triUisformation, which simply hampers tho author and distracta 
the n.^ader from the matter and the scene that ought to engage 
hb undivided attention. 

Of course it is the thoroughness of his conception of characters 
that onHh]<*» Mr. Trollope to make such large use of them. Take, 
for exanipJo, his l-adv (Tlonconi. How true to herself sho 
shows on every oecnsVtu ; how thoroughly he has Uplized in 
her case character, anlecedents, and position in life, pla^ng upon 
one another ! Ono of the consequences of recurring again and 
Aguiii to the wiine dramnlU peraoiuo is that an author grows 
fond of them. Habit and their faithftil service make him Uko 
them. Ho calls Lady HloDC4^ra*s good nature in a (ft^t moasuro 
caprice ; and wo know it is so. She answers too well to our own 
exporienco to doubt it. Hut tho person who d<M*» good-naturt^d 
things, and thinks it worth while to bestow her wdt and Hveliiicss 
upon us, is loveable in spite of the questions which an aiul^'tical 
survey of charuclcr raises. And the author who finds hor tho 
ready vohiclo for his owm vivacity likrt< her on similar gi'ounds. 
I.ndy Hlcncora is a goneral fiivonrito, V'( mus'j s^ makes thinga 
pleasant; though hor gLKxl nature is largelv quiinfled by caprice, 
and her kindness by patrunago, ami iu spile of the recklessness which 
is so apt to betray — oven in ladies who are not quite duchesst^s— a 
senso of vast siiporii>rity to tho lesser people for whom laws and 
rules aro all very well. Such a personage lit.s in excellently wdth 
Mr. Trollope 8 cheerful portraiture of lilo. Ho certainly enjoys 
dolinoatiug that class of society which lives freest from the cares 
and anxiefies that vex inniikind at large, which consists of peoplu 
who have tho best of pv0r;^'thing as a matter of course — state, rank, 
money, horses, and dogs, olid tho govoi-nraont of the coimtry into the 
bargain. The reader relishes some of these pleasant ciroumstances at 
secoiid-iiand enough perhaps to 8yiupathi/.o with the hero Phiueas, 
who, liaving onco tiisteil what life b to a slmrtT of these joys, having 
been listened to iu the House and petted by the finest of fine 
ladies, finds life slow in Dublin, where lie has retired upon a place 
under Hoverumeut and married the gild of his heart.” It was 
under these circumstances that the reader of Phin^$ Finn 
took leave of him some few yeiirs back. And it has suited Mr. 
Trollope to recall him from obscurity rather than put a stranger 
on the old scone, though the arrangement compeb him to cut off 
the life of Mrs. Finn prematurely, and to introduce her husband 
agaiu to the reader with a great deal too much on hb mind and 
hands, and especially with too ready a fitting into tho old order of 
things which was interrupted by hb rotiremeut, to have much time 
to b^tow on her memor\\ Tho poor lady has to bo ignored alike 
by author and reader. We gather tlmt Phiueas, the handsome Irbh- 
man, is Mr. Trollope's ideal of the agreeable man — the man who 
combines those ptf ticular qualities which make everybody, especially 
the hulies, like his com|)auy ; and perhaps we recognise a cham in 
this second appearance more than in the first ; we see that be 
really is a pleasant fellow. Of course the mgn whoqs. thb 
designation fits is esiieeially dependent upon general legiurd and 
estimation. Nobody can be plensant who docs not fern hiftiBeU 
liked. And yet this comfortable persuasion must be Iree firom 
vanity and self-nasertion. XVe don't like either a vain or a poking 
man. So the ideal ameable man bas a quick perooptioii of wbat 
is fitting and graoslm without valuing himself on tt| and attvi-» 
bates hia acceptance ratheir to good fortune ma io merit 

And yet ne must have self-resp^, and take hia Idck without 
much'speculating or wondering at it In fact, too rnuicli uriMudy* 
as well 08 any deliberate effbit topleoae,b anabaMutebarioeli^^ 
of manner either in man or woman. Aiidfiiudlyi tlm pkMMmtoci^ 
panion, the person who b perftsetiy adapted^ to the eitole in Wldhh 
he finds himsoU, b dc^ndent in an especial fSar h n| w i n e s a 
on its approval. All the fimriimting^tthUtim depend on am 
sponse I they must bemetandBee&emesltea refieoted inijpnforiitf 
eyes. It b, of eoum, indiqpeiimlib t^ o beep ili: ilwt nlg|b,if 
put into the dock at ailtriii^ nmks e 
It is natuml to the favourite of ioeie^ fb heW wp ’ 

AS the worlds eye b ui|km him; but ftbabO'^tinidihai] 
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a^of M» — O Btrtw, y^gwa rfhk temdMfaoMi^t tto g^ty 
« & MV4«r flv aAuAi W tiM. lix. Tn3iof6i vho of all 
Mm intM dftfllitlon, dmlla on fUi lomtal eoltapM •■ to him 
ftr amo liiluraHnir nan atoiflol dkni^ or onr •)» ot afte^ 
an itoN of wUdi ahoiild hello or ooooael the iaavd 

Ma^< The itaatton a eUhoieted with gnat mrei aad the 
ctnumtt it a atody, though wo oonridar that the intemperate Ian* 


a^4naieal aapeet «f the ngata tum andar a paaaaU a|(lHhltrf 

oflte Ui* oliam of m f ucM tioT»lt]r. WillicMit fbirdlL m 

jmtannim to imto«A % odmitUb oxiAanra Md without drimiuf 
naj •MMiflo quoUttoi^oni «• % aotuiuliji^ ho biingt to Iho took ^ 
reoQiUii^ hb inipmttoiii «U tho id wito^ 
love of mtuieeiod insB eye iSor ett thiiU moHauMMO ioeoMWiy Of 
p^llellt end cneiucle ri etio Ui Imperfboily eivUieod ufe. The ttm* 

X od mueoukr powere of en eminent Unitereity ouemeu lad 
te douhtleoe etood Mr. Tinne in good eUied during bbooir* 
teeta with hirdihip end riik by dood end Aoldp when flnnneei of 
nerve mint combine with boduy endurence for the lelbty end the 


dupeneeble to the etoiy. 

We do not eompldln of Mr. TroUope'e eoange in hie bendling 
both of lew end pmitio^ though it emounte to eudecityi and he may 
WKj, with hk gr^ prmoeeeor in fiction: — 

1 do what I pleaao with the Gfephi and the Romans. 

Aa time goto oiip theoe meaoulina topics supply the place of lovo- 
makiiy with reeden as well sa noveiisU^ and Mr. TroUoueb viva-* 
dtw and perception make veiy lively subjects of them both. Thera 
is hardihood, certainly, in murdering the Preaideot of the Board 
of Trade end accusing a popular member of Parliament of the 
deed, but public events and proceedings have taken an eccentric 
turn ^latefy, and we are used to surprisee elsewhere than in novels. 
In sucb mattem success is held to be the proper justiflcation, and 
Lord Fawn b the hands of our old hnend Mr. Uhaffiuihrass is a 
very instructive comment on scenes we ere familiar with. As 
for the evidence sgainst Phineas, it is too slight for artistic effect, 
but excuse this, and allow his fnends the ladies to think that 
he is goixy to be hapged for the sake of the picturesque situa- 
tion and the truth of minor detail which show the master-hand. 
The politics of the book serve the same purpose. It is, in fact, 
a satire on the Oonservative party ami thmr leader. Mr. 
Baubeny insinuates to his rustic ana admiring constituents of 
East Barsetshire some enigmatical phrases which, interpretod by 


steady progress of the traveller. Fuitto luminiacenoae of Oxford 
are not wanting in the shape of scrape of dsesioal rsAdfog, seme* 
what trite and hackneyed it must be allowed, which come in 
every now and then to illusirate some odtioal epiMide of travel, or 
to point some moral of New World experience. We can but sym- 
pathise with the writer in the ill fortune which has given over hie 
manuscript to a oorreolor of the press who bus had to draw upon the 
light of nature for the revision of the limw of lAtIn. The natural 
result U a list of errata over which a reader of classical taste may 
laugh or weep as the case may bo. More ielliag as well as more 
appropriate illustrations of what he saw and felt in the course of his 
rambles will be found in the photographs of scenes visited and 
described by him, which be seleoted with this view from studies 
on sale in Wellington and Auckland. 

The result of Mr. Tinne's exploration, chiefly on hoisehaok, 
during the year 1872 , of the Hot Lakes of llotorua and Itoto- 
nialiana, continuing his journey to Lake Tauna and the town of 
i Napier, is to confirm his mind as to the frhmaly treatment and the 
hospitable reception wMoh are to be leaked for from the natives, 
even of the most recently disaflected districts, by intending settlers in 
the Eden of the South. Not less inviting or sustaining to the spirits 
and the hopes of the new comer is the wondrous atmosphere which 
like an elixir of life exhilarates the soul and stimulates the frame. 
The sunset of the semi-tropical day is the hour when, above all 
others, this charm of nature is folt. The landscape is then bathed 
I in a soft light wliich brings into clear relief the sliaq^y-out out- 
I lines of the distant mountains and the foliage of the trees, On 


establishment of the 




Of course the disAiay of the 
one party at the inevitable task laid on their shoulders, and the rage 
of tne other who see Uieir own weapons turned against them, give 
occasion for a great many sharp sayings of the Rocmefoucaalt o^er. 
The dehatealso furnishes an opportunity for some clever portraiture 
in which Mr. Trollope betrays a strong pfeiudice, partly, we 
think, due to Ms dislike of the imponetraDle-^f a manner 
which allows nothing to be read or deduced from it. Mr. 
Gresham is more to his mind, because here the observer is sup- 
posed to detect, and in detectii^ to ay mpathize with, every pang of 
annoyance, irritation, or impatience. 

No novel of Mr. Trollope’s will be wantii^ in an example of 
woman’s constancy. The victim of the quality in this cose is not 
attractive, nor intended to be so. l^ady Laura Kennedy, separated 
from her husband, unhappy, Aided, and uoamiable, bestows upon 
her once-rejected lover, now her lover no longer, a great deal of 
embarrassing fondness. Artistically ahe may not be ill drawn, 
but the reader is always sorry when she comes on the scene, ana 
is quite ready to agree with the Duchess (our old friend Lady 
Glencora), who, when the other fair widow, devoted to the heroes j 
interests, sadly prophesies that Uis end will be to marry Lady 
Laura, exclaims. roor fellow I if 1 believed that I should think 
it cruel to help nim to escape out of Newgate.” But he does not 
marry l^y Laura. It might indeed have been foreseen that two 
such xiames as that of the hero and Madame Max Qocsler must 
come together at last and destroy one another Hko chemicals in 
combination. We have said notning of Lord Ohiltem and his 
standing grievance of Trompeton Wood, with which he troubles 
the last hours of the old Duke. It would be a neater injustice 
still to pass over 1^ capital portrait of the ideal kLmier of Hounds 
drawn m a series of antitheses. Thera are many minor cha- 
racters wdl slmtched, and much animated description, ^t these 
the reader will not ne^ to have pointed out to his attention. 


one party at the inevitable task laid on their shoulders, and the rage 
of tne other who see Uieir own weapons turned against them, give 


TINNE’S WONDERLAND OF THE ANTIPODEA* 

F 3I7R hundred books, according to Mr. Anthony Trollope, of 
which however he had never rM one, had already been written 
about New Zealand when his own work upon the Antipodes was 
given to the light. Yet, so for from the theme being exhausted, 
Sfr. J. £. Tinne has little need for the apol^tic tone with which 
be adds to the list number four hundred ana twp. Neariy all the 
recent writers about New Zealand, including Lady Barkw and Sir 
Charles Dilke, having confined their descriptions to the South or 
Uid^ Iriand, where both scenery and people moat remind the 


^ening our ti 

Road towards Mount Eden. His whole equipuioni was comprised 
in a valise some fourteen pounds In weight, containing closing 
and a ainnll plug of tobacco for presents to natives. No mention is 
made of ilrenrms, even of the well nigh inseparable revolver ; so 
easy and confldent he seems to have b^n as to the welcome he 
was to expect from the tribes of tlie interior. Below him lay the 
lovely Waitemata harbour, with the extinct volcano of Kanpiotu 
gracefully risinu in the foreground, and for in the distance the 
purple ranges of Coromandel and the Thames, across which was to 
he seen the track lying over the Rasor Back like a whits line on 
the moimtain-eide. A fifty-two mile ride from his first night’s 
halting-place put to a aoiiiewhat severe test the entlurance of Wh 
the rioiir and the screw in which he had made an ill^tarred invest- 
ment, hut which, however, ho was able to change advantageously at 
Walker’s Rwamp at Moana-iui-tui. Neither creature comforts noi 
civilized companionship are wholly wanting in the New Zealand 
bush. Mr. Tinne seems to have come day by day, even hetweeu 
the intermittent townships, either upon some oumfortAble hut or 
hospitable farmhouse, while in every settlement digniflcal with the 
name of town was to he found an hotel more or Im in the style to 
which the wayfarer is accustomed at home. He regretted much 
not haviug visite<l Alexandra and To Awamutu, which lay not 
far off his path, the homesteads there Vaung described as presenting 
a more thoroughly lilngUsb aspect with their neat enclosures and 
country stiles, crossing the plains from Obaupo to Cambridge 
on a still, close day, Uie notice of the traveller is attracted 
to the pillars of dust which rise in whirlwinds like water- 
spouta, scud across the fields, and as suddenly collapse. Um* 
Mr. Tinne made the acquaintanoe of a retinm Msjor, a brother 
of our Consul at Tripoli, where he had himself spent six months 
investigating the cirauinsiancos attending the melancholy end 
of a Dutch lady traveller who was muroored by uatives some 
few years ago. Amongst other bush stories--iiome, it was 
thought, overmuch in the vein of Munchausen — the Major gave 
a hit of bis own advice to a new chum ” or novice in 
colonial life. Being asked what amount of baggsm he would 
advise, he himself carried, he replit5d, nothing b«3youcl a moderate- 
sized empty canvas hsg. If it rains,” quoth Uie old hueh-hand, 

« 1 immediately take off my clothing, place it in the bag, and walk 
on till it stops, when I am in the viable position of having a dry 
suit to foil Mk on at the end of my journey.” 

One of the first incidents of native life which struck our 
traveller’s attention was the proof of a capacity for engineering, 
dating from a verv early period. The history of his swmnp 
given by Mr. Walker threw a curious light upon what seemed 
at first sight a Iwms mtlurm from its height atsive the place •n 
ifod the facilities for drainaffe. Oenturies ago, it appeora, the 
Maoris, who even now subsist to a large extent upon eels 
and sharks’ fins, dammed up the stream runoiug from this 
plateau with a strong and wiem harrier of fascines, which ware 
disdoaed to view by a deep drain recently cut through the knd. 
Baving thus fonmnl iuioieiise eel pieaervea or stews in the soft 
mud, tney left a very snwll opening in the centre of the dam, 
whsra they load their wicker from or baskets. The same high faiial- 
appUed to the art of fonifleation was often shown to otur 
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oost when a ]fM>ii pah had to be etonned in the late war. In 
many chaiacterietica theee eimple but hardy and heeh-wittad 
ialmdem memble our own predeiMnsorfi as depicted by the earfieet 
Greek and Roman authom, or aa brought before iia by their pee- 
hiatorie prooib of art and organiiation. That the old intidtiye 
■emie of hoepitality and good manners exists in the New Zealander 
of tchday is shown by perpetual traits in the reception of strangers 
the natives. Biioh a trait was displayed on the first evomn^ spent 
by Mr, Tinne in a native tent, when a young girl, after Peeping in 
•oyml times, and seeing that he whs the only one or tlm party 
without a blanket, pulled oft her own new shawl with a mattered 
ejaculation of pity, and throw it over him, running away imroedi-* 
ately to nestle in tlie adjacent mass of Maori humanity, where bo 
could only hope she found warmth enough to cotn))ensate for the loss 
of clothing. We are glad to hear that she was rewarded the next 
morning with a plug of his best tobacco, which evifUmtlv more than 
repaid her for the loan of theshawl. That the frogran tweed has charms 
for every sta^e of Maori life in shown by a nasty habit which women 
have of sticmog their pipe through the lobe <»f the ear. disfiguring 
it most revoltingly, as well as by their quieting the banes strapped 
to their backs by handing them a half-finished pipe to suck. A 
more odious pramce is that of theniselvos acting' os wet-nurses to 
small pigs and puppies, of which Mr. Tinne has ** no reasonable 
explanation to ofiar,” not having nmtarently come acrosn the 
reasoning of the Bouth American chief when defending to the 
missionary the like usurpation by such animals of the prescriptive 
fi>od for babes — ** Piccaninies plenty ; pigs and puppies few ! ** 
That wholesome and palatable food of a stronger kind is fortb- 
ooming in due need and season be found when treated in the 
bootable but of the old ** ranratira,** or native gcntleman-fumior, 
ana bis wife, to a mess of rmckcns, onions, and potatoes, wiiich 
be thought would a second timo have tempted Ksau. On the 
shores ot Lake Tarawira a genuine ** copu-rnaf>ri,” or native oven, 
was seen at work. The women scooped with their hands a bole in 
the soft ground, and filled it with dry wood, to which they set 
light. On the top of the biasing fire they then placed stones the 
rise of a man's two fists, which became hoatwl and dropped 
through as the fuel burnt out. Next, bringing a goml-sixed 
pannildu of fVt^h water, they dashed it over the stones, and before 
the steam had time to escape, filled the hole in with the fish, 
potatoes, and squashes which they had in readiness. Over all were 
patted down some armfuls of fiax, fern, and soft mould. In about 
twenty minutes a delicious meal was the result. It may be that 
the brisk appetite had something to do with the preference expressed 
for it by the author over the ui>ual boiled vogotablos of a *Kuropean 
cuisine. Tho fresh-water crayfish (gouiii) found lu these lalces 
are justly thought a groat dw of, and be found two or three 
doaen go down very onsily. in spite of the dirty fingois of 
the old nag who insi^d on snolling tliem for him. 

Among the hot geysers tho natival Ixdling holi*8 supply a ready 
means of cookeiy, wnilo tho cooler crj'stal pools yielded water- 
cresses in great abundance. Along tho shores of Hot<jrua sonic of 
the curious felt-balls ” were picked up, composed probably of tho 
coats of fibrous plants rolled into shape by tho action of sub- 
aqueous geysers. There is no little danger to horse and man of 
breaking tfxrough tho treacherous crust which covers unknown 
depths of scalding mud. One of the party, setting down his foot 
imprudently a few inches from the beaten track, was just hauled 
out in time, with his ankle and instep badly scalded. On the way 
over the great terrace of Te Tiirata one of the old Maori women 
screamed out lustily at finding the homy soles of lier fetd bt'ginuing 
to blister, and she had to be landed by the rest of tlio party making 
stepping-stones of themselves, a moderate douceur coiitriDuling to 
her cure. That the volcanic energy of this district is somewhat 
on the decline would seem to be inferred from tho fact that no 
trace could be found by Mr. Tinno of the great geyser shown in 
the frontispiece to lieulouaut Moadu's J/ot Lakes, Joining in 
a Conversaaiono with a large party of natives, irrespectively 
of sex, stewing thoniMlves while their evening potatoes and 
calabash were Ruling in a hole hard by, be found that ho was 
actually bathing on the spot where this luagnificeut jet formerly 
arose. At times his experience as an Eton fag came in very 
handily U) eke out, in tho capacity of cook, to wliich he was voted 
by common oonsent, the eternal salt iiink, backed by potatoes, 
sardines, and ship biscuits, at which his party grumbled. It is 
with no small pnde that our Soyor of the camp parades his bill 
of fare on the occasion of a box of good things arriving from 
home, aided by the opportune lighting upon a hank of most 
beautiAil lunshrooiua. With reason does Air. I'inne expatiate 
upon the pleasures of free life after this sort, however rough, in 
comparison with the perpetual/* quill-driving,” whether of law or 
commeroe. 

Business, as much is pleasure, drew onr author to dive into 
this novel and somewhat troubled sea of experiences. A^Ut a 
hundred miles north of Auckland his brother had set up on a 
considerable scale a mill fbr manufiicturing fibre fitom ^e Tkommm 
tenaXf of which, promisingindustry readers of Lady Burketts book 
have heard so much. Here, for some months, he worked his 
hardest, in altemate drought and rain, when the mUl-haiids 
relbaod to tom out, bis hands sore with puUing a clumsy pout or 
fiat, with otus to wnieh Semle's or Salter's wei^tiest woulu be the 
merest fimthers. Of the prospects of this branch of native produce 
sanguine, seeing that it almdy entsoat m hemp 
ofMamlkm the market of San Fimidsco, wheieimmsniarm walks 
are comitnicting in dependence upon the Now flak. For 


stret^of fibre, ao^ law than formpidi^ of grewtli, ho fiissMi 
it im rivil, nor are lie uses readily AotripolftettiMi 

leaf of this aloe-Hkephnt, espe^y if slightly heaMot tho fim 
to melt the gum, will tauaA o stirrup leothor, Or girth, or do fct 
a boot-laco. Hie very lelhso when firesh foms an eKt eS M 
febrifuge, or tonic, not umleaoantly bitter to the taoto ; 
since nobody is often sick in New Zealand, it beeomos fiotbar of i|OS. 
and ornament when boiled as a rich brown dye; whils, m eonysoO- 
tion with the peaty water of the swamps, it is employed to eolw 
the pm^ haiKl-bags, kits, and mate which the natives,' plait 
for sale in Auckland and New Plymouth. New Zealazid fiaxdmvii^p 
survived as well the antipalhieB and piejiulices which beset a now 
manufacture as the blina nish vflijch brought to it seluwImaSteio, 
clergymen, and small capitalists with even less knowledge than 
meuiiB, hopelessly to bum their fingers, there are now men of ex* 
periciioe and energy combined with capital from whom may be 
exptrted a wide nna remunerative developmefit of the new staple* 
Mr. Ti fine's photographs give a gof»d idea of the rich and dense 
vcgHtiition of llie phonnium btish, its gracefully curving stalks 
rw aily forty feet high, from which hong crimson petals^ yielding to 
thrt wild hues tho swoetfst of honey. No bush or rivta* scenery 
has b**ou 6t‘eD by Mr. Tinno like it fur loveliness. The beauty 
and tho physical featui'es of the volcanic terraces and hot eprism 
do not come so well under the band of the phoiompher, the 
glistening white marble and tho Mtroaming cascades baiBing the 
power of tho ions. These illustratious, however, as a whole, odd 
much of vividnc.ss and cmbclliishment to a work hondsiimely 
printed and got up. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPEKS OF NAI^OLKON III.* 

W E do not profiles to know the personal history of the Ck^unt 
de la Ohapolle, or how it came about that the former 
War Oorrespondent of the Standard^ and tolerably free critic of 
the Imperial strategy , became the confidant and Hterniy executor — 
for the position he claima ia no less than this — of the fallen monarch 
in his last days at Ohishdiurat. We are concerned with only two 
pndiminary questions in approaching the work before us ; tho 
first, os Ip how far wo may trust tho otlitoris account of the 
gimuinen<^s of those piirtions of it which he attributes to Napoleon ; 
tho swotid, tho degr»*c of historical value to be assigned to the 
various fragmentary writings which nro jumbled into tho volume. 

On the first head the render might rest satisfied even ‘without 
the lithographed copies of bits of tho Emperor's manuscripts, 
which are freely offered him ns ovidenco. Napoleon JIJ., even in 
his days of doclino and depression, wrote very much Ix'ttor himself 
than his editor could have done for him. When ho has a lame 
story to ttdl, he tidls it to the best advantage possible. And he 
shows in overv pnrngraph of the military and political sections of 
his writings that 8|H*cinl Knowledge of the expert in which the 
Count, who 80 devotedly admires him, is hopelessly deficient. 
Moreover, of tho tbn!o essays of his here collected (for the last 
two chapters of that printed as “Tho Campaign of 1870” at tho 
end of the volume are, in fact, a separate wont from the other five), 
two were publiMhed during the ex-Emponir's residence at Ohisle- 
I hurst, and were openly nttribuitKl to him without any contradiction. 
These ore the “T’rinciplea, by an Old Jliplomatist,” and “l*h« 
Military Forces of France,” the latter forming the five chapters 
above spoken of. As tlu'se htive bccni long before tho public, we 
shall dismisi4 them w'ith but a brief examination. 

The •* rrinciplcs, &c.,'^ is a theory of a thoroughly Napoleonic 
I order devel^^od at some length, and freely applied to the circum- 
stiinccB of Europe from 1815 to 1870. Barely stat^id, it is tbia. 
Europe was bound to recognize the asamuptiun of sovereignty by 
Napoleon I. for himself and his heirs, and was equally bound on 
principle to frown on all other changes of government in Franco. 
Put thus nakedly, the pTop<»sition is Btarlllng enough ; but the 
nephew and heir of tho grout Emperor was of coiirso not the man 
to state it without giving' soniothing like uiguiuent in favour of what 
fnwms so unjuBt to the revolutionary movoment to which his fiimily 
hfis owed so much. Following his own words, the rc^isuning ruua 
thus : — The sovertugns of Ihiropo, Ix-'ing once fairly compoll^ by a 
twelve yeare* war “ to recoguize the new dynasty of Napoleon * 1 ., 
understood that this recognition , . .could not be considered afl tho 
abandonment of a principle, but saiictioii given to one of those great 
historical facts which iippt^>ar at intervals of many ceuturioa, such 
08 . . . tho substitution of the House of Hanover for that of 
Stuart” Buch an exception, it is added, could neither form a rule 
nor establish a dangerous precedimt. But when Europe in coalitioa 
^thronevl Napoleon L, iidter admitting his dynasty for ten jeam 
into the family of sovereigns, she dealt a fatal blow to recognized 
rights. The puuishnitmt was not lung delayed, and 1830 over- 
threw the edifice founded in 1815. These very same sovereigiia 
then suddenly chan^d their line of conduct, and made up their 
minds to recognize for the future every ds fecto Gavennfiont^ wkMt- 
over its right or origin. This is the want of sound pris^pba of 
which the **01d Dipiomatist” complains, especially when it is carried 
Buiar os to *^sliuw the weakness and revching cynkiam ” which 
permitted the Government of the 4th of September to be pabUdy 
ocknorwledged. ^ 

Now there is real abili^ of a perverted sort in aB casn- 
istry. The fklsanesa of the ttgHment^ which othm w^ wonld^ 
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ihitt 1709 to t8o& •» hm oi^daitly mfiiiot--4o put doom 
KuMikMNi mi Ilk dynMkTi wlticb evootmdly trlampluidL but 
traia kaafc «ciiidMkd^ mur tbo xtury ^nit leobk oampai^ of 
BnolinrWMi^ oontiol ood liioit tbo ambiUon of Fnwee. The 
eoeoviMfiil gooml ^ l^mu» got his new nile adcnowledgod 
Indeed fr^ Ao coDditions of peaoe, and that nde was 
atio the cjhum of Flranoe at the time. But in Als there was no 
nriiHalple whoteTeTi Imt a bare achnowkdgiueut of the existing 
Busts whaoh to the momefit had turned General Bonaparte iiito 
the sovefmgn of Froaoe. Had ho been able to retain h^a prjsition 
wiAoi^ attockiiig his neitfhbr)urB, the dynasty which was ao- 
kmywiedged wiA him ana upheld by his sword for ten yean 
of tosh won, might a<» doubly in too course of a generation 
or two, have Tory poesihly come into the lepil portion claimed 
to it That it novius had the chance of doing this was ontirely 
his own choice. He played for a higher stoke ilian Franco, 
and in doLag this lost all to those from whom he had originally 
won the aolmowladgmoiit of his sovereignty. The theory hcTo 
bioaished, whan reduced in the crucible of historical truth, would 
amount to thlflK*tiiat the successful soldier who seires supreme po%ver 
in a country weaiw of the turmoil of revolution is not only, when 
accepted by H, to do accepted also abroad, but is entitled in his new 
oajpacity to make conquests to any extent among his uoighlH>uni 
without exposing his young dynasty to anffor with him should 
he be defoated. This is a miory which even believers in modem 
Oiesamm will generally shrink tom when \iewod in the abstract ; 
and it may be well ktlt to such ardimt supporters of this new form 
of right (Uvino as the Count do la Cha|Knlo hitnaelf. 

Of the second of the ox-Finperors esBu^s, which has Wn 
also previously republished, although little noticed, still Uss nctals 
to bo said here, what Can it possibly iirolit now to the friends 
or enemies of the reputation of the dean soiorcign te pursue his 
elaborate calculations of what his army iiotsled ior its eificiency, 
and of the means by which all mpiisitos might have Wii sup- 
plied, when the will was wanting which alono could liavu cniried 
on the work, supposing its defects were indiH>d n^all) recognized before 
war brought them to light? How feeble the mind of tho luim 
was whoso carefnl ‘'predeliberations as Chief of the State” are 
here laid before us, his own writings pro> e more forcibly than any 
argument tom the outside world. We will quote but one passagt) 
illustrative of the curious imbecility which made a really clover 
thinker apparently helpless in the hands of men whost^ brains won^ 
as inferior to his own as their ollicial position. Apologizing for 
tho want of real organization which all uie world discovered bmore 
tho %vnr was a month old, Napoleon III. tolls us — 

The Eniperor «»v<*jrsl tinu'fl urged Uiat tho n*ginicnts Nhontd Iki sllottod 
to diviAiouii, a plan whioh would liare the Afivniitagi* of forming the Ntaflu 
beforebmod, and placing the vaiiuus gonends in Ciniimumoatioii with ibi' 
troops they had to command , but at tho War OIGco ho many obatodes wore 
mode to the sohemo that he was oblig(>d to rUinuuiBh it 

We in England, of all countries in the world, who have recently 
^own tluit we hud actually not tho means of sending out a singlo 
weak brigade to Africa without collecting troops, stefT, and gt'oeml 
tom vanoos quarters by something that was near akin to chance, 
have little reason to sneer at tho unreadiness of the Frencli 
in 1870 as compared with their opponents. But then wo Imvo not 
at the head of our military atlhirs a '' Chief of the State,” or any 
otiior chief, who professes to be bent on thoroughly reforming our 
system; and there is the same dUforenco between the cases of 
]&iglaiid and France as between that of the man who blindly 
stnmbleB along the wrong road under tho belief that he is wisely 
staadtng on the old ways, and that of him who, Imowing what is 
right, wilfully allows himself to be kept tom it Isy a set of dullards 
self-chosen as bis confidential servants and advisors. 

Passing on to the hitherto unpublished portion of the book, 
the two chapters on tho campaign of 1870, we find ouraehes 
once more, in the tidlon Eutperor's stoiy, treading tho same groimd 
whioh we had already gone over in his first hasty apology 
to his disaster issued to tho world from Wilhclnishoho, Nor 
are we sure that tho " causes which led to tho capitulation 
of Sednu” are in any sense more iaithhilly or perfectly told 
in this new work than in the pamphlet so namea; whittt the 
Ohialehurst steiomenU want the fr^hness and ro^ty of tne 
shorter narrative. This, indeed, is very much repeated here without 
being greatly improved; as, to instance, at the opening, where 
the abortive prefect for crossing the Rhine suddenly into South 
Germany is again explained at needkes length ; the chief difibnnee 
which we detect here bskig that the ordinal French availaldo 
army of a quarter of a million has shrunk smee tto Wilhelmshoho 
pamphkt was published to two hundred and twenty thonsaiid 
men— 41 number which may just as jprohably be the oomet stete*- 
mfint cdthe oombatant strength at tto outset of the campaign, and, 
if it be so, only makes the rashness of the Impenal pdtoieem 
m^seuHiekmly foolhardyand mkoakulated than betoe. Dnoay's 
eorpa, to the wav, is not iiMdnded have. As the expSn^iemr 
wim, ^ It expsreniced great difiioiilties in toming,” wldch, as4i 
gsaenl tot, is perfect^ hrue. Hod tile pen which wrote that 
aiiicle line about it dfsiied to do hklonr tme senrios, it wonki 
have left the stntegicai blimdeni wlneh tohmed thkUy to 
' toU to othen, and appBed ilairilf to traoe out tha tme 
ViSaieaof w disasters of the Bsoon^ Empire in that Uiaroagii 
demoralization whhsh befrag^ 'wi w the Ooort of atr 
{Jfawd, where it kept this very Uaimt Dooay (as the wradd 
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<As^we)haiqying aboul the patoe to eweeft K^wm^kteMk 
tour ^ attendiuice at the ftupeioal tabK v^kt hk new eemmani 
was allowed to tom itself near Bcdtot witont him. When thk 
was the ito of duty to the Slate which the toeiid 
^ulca^ m its oWef soldiem-Huid Bouay it kgrne maaua an iiiv» 
mvouzable specimen of the okst it raiimi up— who eaa wonder at 
the lottcnnefia of all things below them ? 

Of the rest erf this memoir, which ends wWl Ae auiobkigim^ 
pher a amvai ^ Wilheltushohn, it may bt' said as a whole that w is 
not written in sufHcient detail to make ovun valnabte aialSH 
rial for the historian, and that the person^ particulm given 
by Napoleon III. of his own scuitinumta and movemonte are of 
little interest save to devoted l)ona)Mtrti8ti. To pe, if dedtong to 
study his last days of rule, it sc«>ms that more may be learnt tom 
the Count de la Uhapelle'a l.iwdry narratm than tom the coatoeiuns 
of tho monarch ho adorm. W’hon one n*nds. to instanee, Aonghl^ 
ihlly that one psge vi^hich di’w’nbi.s, with all tho power of a ^nrt 
newsman, the first arrival of tho Imperial cortege at Metz just 
before the cauqiaign opened; the Cent (lardtw resplendent in ttedt 
sky-blue uniform and scarlet tkeings, Uio outriders in the liupwto 
livery, tlie equernr, the open camages, thn long suite, und all tlm 
gilded pamphenialia which had been wont to oazzle tlio lounme 
of tlio Hue Ulvoli, transported down the Mosidlo to be 
against Moltke and his stelf— one knows not whether most to 
wonder at the follies of mock imperialism, or at the fact tliat the 
man who was thus led about adorned and helpless as some crowfiivd 
and ^udily drt^ssed sacrifice hud in him decn thoughts, large 
knowledge, even great aspirations, and vet no spara of Ae nocessar}' 
strenjrih of purpose. And for want of this history will pronounee 
him but a clover dreamer, Ae n^ady-made tool of his own citmturas, 
Acdt«cted though tht»su oton were for Atiir very intoiority in in- 
tellectual power to the master whom they ruin^. 


DTTNTAK 8 HlftTOttY OF THE 1K)YAL AETILI.EUY.* 
f'pHK gcnt^rtil efiina of this hook is disappointing. It rupeais the 
JL outliiu^ of the history of the great French war, wiA whioh we 
are all familiar, and superadds details which may porliaps bierait 
on artilleryman, but are exceedingly wearisomo n> the general 
it^ader. The chapter on the Walweren Expedition of 1809 has, 
however, Ae meni of presenting a view of Aat uuibriunale un- 
dertaking difierent tom that whioh is generally entertained. 
"Justice,” says the compiler, " has not been done to tlie concep- 
tion and partial exeoutioii of this expedition.” There was a 
strategic value in tho idea, which was proved even.ly Its incom- 
plete realization. And there was a oeteruiinaticn and an ua- 
complaiiiing Builcring among the troops, "whioh have bean ill 
n'paid by tlio niuiicloM gra\4'H uf Walc^cren,” We must all tol 
persuadiKl that the artillery did Aoir duty alike hi disaster and in 
victory. Qwrf/uid dditinU rcyra, fdectutntur Ackudf whatever 
folly Miiiistera and gciirriili commit, the soldiers suito to it, 
both in person and rnputation. Tho heroes of dofeat necessHrily 
fight undor a cold Audi), and in our itesire to foiget naAirtm 
hunnlmlioii wo treat with unnierilfKl neglect examples of iniBvidual 
courngti and capacity. The capture and disuruiutiJiig of Flushing 
apjMiars a ni torably inad(V|iiati' n«ult of tho ewpioymont of fui amiy 
or nearly forty thousand men. Napoleon, when tie beard Aat we had 
occupied WnJeheren, said that he was perlbialy saAified that Ao 
Eugiish should die there without assMtance tom him. The sidknaia 
was fearful, but the compiler thinks tliat it was due to eitposura, 
injiidieiouB diet, and inetucient hospital armngfmisots, raiheir ttem to 
any local inBuenccs. After the capture of Flushing, Aa commatiid&tig 
ofiicor of artillery claimed, on behalf of his cuirps, the bells of the 
city, or an ef{uivalcut, according to ancient custom ; but the in- 
habitants iirotested, and petitioned the English Govarnmeoti which 
disalloweo the claim. 

liumcntable as was Ae waste of power in tho Scholdl, 
Wellington thought that at that time it would have bean 
eqimlly wasted m Hpain. If, he said, we had hod sixty 
thousand men instead of twenty Aouiand, wo should pvobabiy 
not have got to Tahtvera te fight the battlo; but if we hail 
got there, we could not have gone furthiTT. Tho acootmi given in 
this book of Ae battlo of Talavora adds nothing to our knowledgfif 
except that the artillm did their duty, and sustained a loss whioh 
is exactly stated. really cannot see Ae utility of such a 
history. Crawford's fight upon the Coa is described in Napier's 
hinguage, with ihu addition that Captain Ross commsoded the 
artuiery. It is sUtefl Aat in the tottle of Busaco, Wellington 
displayed an ignoranw (d artillery tactics from tho nvuhs ol 
which ho was happily saved by tho inteUigemn^ and gaJJantry oi 
Ac rcprcsonUtivcrt of tliat ami. " This want of knowledge, which 
hi* novel oviTcomo, was tlie cause of a not intoqiumt irritetiiMi 
against artillery as an arm, and a tendency todeproeUte its value.” 
Siis steteinent adds sompthing to our knowledge, or at least 
to our notions, of th(3 battle to wkk'h it refers. Instead of 
nutesing the artillery in ruoerve until tho attack Aould deVAop 
itpalf, the guns were plated, as a rate, in to eastest. parte of the 
position, where H was supposed to French would attach and toy 
were massed in tbeae i>ositioiis so aa to afford an exceuent arark 
to to enemy's fire. A toiter coreplaint » urffed ognirei 
Waia^yto in wfereoce to to s tego of Burgos, whiA, says A e 
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eompihr^ "la a Uot oo hia miliianr repuiatioDi and leraalad an 
Ignomioa of wliat artillery could ana o<wd not do, vhieli a?evy 
now and then manifeated Itadf in hia mllitaiy opemtiooa.** It has 
been atated an officer lihely to be well inform^ that Wellin^n 
need not have undertahen thiadege with inadequate ineaiic,aa wre 
would have been little or no difficultv inaugnmtiitt the aim trdn 
to any extent, either from the gnns ammunition found at Madrid, 

or from abipe on the ooaat. Wellina^n believed^ in the bayonet 
beyond any other weapon, and, if a legitimate belief became occa- 
aionally credulity, it it hardly to he wondered at when one redecta 
on the gallantry of the inlSioiiy which he commanded. What 
eeemed to be impoaaibilitiea were found, when ordered by him, 
poaaihle, and the conaequently increaaod belief in the power of the 
bayonet aeema natural But thia creed waa aupported at terrible 
coat. The want of adequate ordnance waa oft^ aeverely felt by 
Wellington, and compelled him to an exaggerated uae of other 
arma; but thia fact waa hardly an excuae for n^lecting ita em- 
ployment when available in aufficient quantitiea, and obtaiuRble 
with moderate oxertiona. Such ia the aubatance of one of the few 
paaaagcs of the book before ua which make anything like an ori- 
ginal contribution to the hiatory of the Peninaular war. We can 
eoaily underatand how barhuroua Wellington 'a procedure muat 
appear to the aoientific artilleriat who ia used to wield the trenion- 
dooa power of modem ordnance. At the drat siege of Badajoz the 
only guna employed were Portuguese brass guns, nearly two hun- 
dred yearn ola. Afterwards iron guns were brought from England ; 
but, looking to the wealth and mechanical skill of thia country, it is 
wonderfrd that the general should have trusted so la^ly to the 
simple method of the bayonet. He stormed cities with rapidity 
and loaa of life” rather than complicate hia plans by indulging in 
siege operations of a larger and more regular description. At the 
battle of Vittoria the artiUe:^ waa admirably used ; but the com- 
piler attributes thia to accident and not design. The nature of 
the country and the want of roads had the enect of throwing a 
large proportion of artillery together, away from their divisions, 
and they were employed in masses with excellent effect. Colonel 
IHckaon, who commanded the ortiUery in this battle, was specially 
favoured and employed by Wellington " because ho made no 
difficulties.” At the siege of St. Senastian the artillery lired over 
the heads of the assaulting columns with a vigour and accuracy 
which have been much and deservedly commended. An eye- 
witness writes No one could say there was a single error to the 
disadvantage of our own people, and the force of the fire entirely 
prevented the enemy making any effort along the ramparts to 

drive ua from the breach Our artilleiy waa served iu such 

a manner that 1 would not have believed it if I had not seen it.” 
The moment waa critical, and a want of precision, on the part of 
the artillery would have produced a fatal panic among the assail- 
ants. 

The American war and the battle of Waterloo are described in 
the compiler’s least interesting manner. One troop of horse 
artillery had been reviewed a few days before Napoleon 'a advance 
by Blucher, who declared that every horse was good enough 
to mount a iiold-raarshal. There were 200 of these splendid 
horses, and 140 of them perished in the battle. A letter 
of the Duke of Wellington, published ouly last year, con- 
tained some ahaip and apparently undeserved strictures on the 
conduct of the artillery at Waterloo, and originuto<l a contro- 
versy which imparts dmoat the only novelty to this book. After 
the battle of Vittoria penaioua for service had been given to field 
offioera of artilloiy by the Board of Orduquco without consulting 
the Duke of Welliugtou. lie was not unnaturally irritated at 
this interference of the Board, and wdien a similar cbiiui was 
roihrred to him after Waterloo, ho advised its rejection, adding^ 

" To toll the truth 1 was not very well pleased with the artillery 
in the battle of Waterloo.” He complained that his artillery fired 
on the French artilleiy instead of reserving their fire for bodies of 
trooiM, and also that when the French cavalry chai^d, the 
aiiUJerymen retired too far and could not get back to Uieir guna in 
time to fire upon the same cavalry in retreat, ** Mind,” he aays, 

" I do not mean to complain,” but it would not do to reward a 
corps under auch ciroumatauces. The artillery, like others, be- 
haved moat gallantly; but when a misfortune of this kind has 
ooonrred, a oorpa must not be rewarded. lie aaya he has objected 
to all propositions for a history of the battle ; fur, if a U*ue histoiy 
be written, what will become of the reputation of half of those 
who have acquired reputation, and who d<'serve it for their 
gallantry, but who. if tneir mistakes and casual misconduct wore 
made public, would not be so well thought off A critical diacits- 
aion 01 eveiything that occurred would show ample reason for not 
entering into the subject It might be added that even the Duke 
himaair would hardly escape ontxiely without blame from such a 
critical diacuaaion. 

The compiler contrasts with the censure of thia letter the oom- 
mendaiion nestowed upon the artillexy by the Duke’s despatch, 
and he shows that one passage of the letter states that 
the army behaved most gallantly ,** while another passage 
appears to state that the same army ran away. When the 
charges of French cavalry took place, the EngUiul guns lined the 
crest of the position^ and tne infantry had formed in squares in their 
rear. The order given by the Duke was that Ae artillerymen 
should stand to their guns as long as possibto, and tiisn take 
ffdojn in the infimtry squares, and that the limbori shoiild be sent 
beland theequaies. The idea of six limbers, with ribt hones to 
each limber, going Into a square of infruiw, was course an 
impoesihUityj and was never contemplated. ThS guBasm had 


cartouoh^hoxes shing roond them containi% ammiiiiitiim 
variahUrtook refrige in ^adjacent squares;, or nndar tin Dnyoneti 
of the Ibeeling mks. When the cavalry reitlse^ 
out, and the guns were Inaction against the 'retiring eavahy Refers 
they had got stxiv yarde. Ihe £lay of a few momsula ocouned 
once or twice white shot hmag brought from the Umbius. and 
the Duke exjgessed impatience on such occasions. But the way 
never exceedMl a few moments, and no Umber ever left the grooaaa 
It is said on good authority that there was an to the 

^eral practice of the mo^rs retreating into the squares ofiWentiy. 
Captain Mercer thought that if his men left their guns the 
(not British) which was neoTilum would immediately runaway ; so 
he stood to bis j^s, and drove back the hostile eavaby. The Imste 
remark that the army which fought at Waterloo was an entiiely 
new one was much more snplicabe to the infmtiy than to the 
artillery. It would certainly seem from this letter that the Duka 
had such a prejudice agaiDst artillery as the compiler reprments. 
It is a pity that the letter should have been published, as it only 
shows, what might have been otberwise suspected, that the Dulm 
was sometimes hasty or imperfect in his jud^ents. The conduct 
of the artillery must have visible to the whole army, and the 
compiler forcibly urges that no word was spoken after the battle to 
their prejudice. If it were not that tjiis aspersion on their co^ 
has given pain to many gallant soldiers, wo should almost rejoice 
that it haa beer found possible to start a fresh controversy about the 
battle of Waterloo. We think that the compiler has abundantly 
proved that the artillery at Waterloo did their du^, and, con- 
sidering that it was commanded by veterans of the Feuiasula, we 
should think the contrary supposition iu the highest degree Im- 
probable. It is bt^t to a^ume that all branches of service did 
their duty on that day. 


FRENCH LlTER.VrURE. 

T he learned Professor of History at the Sorbonno, M, A. Geffroy, 
has just published a volume which wo hasten to recommend 
to our readei^.* In a series of interesting articles contributed to 
the lieifue des Dpm Mondn he bad endeavoured, taking as his 
text the Germania of Tacitus, to describe the elements of the 
old Teutonic society, to sketch its religion, its customs, and its 
laws, and to place before us an animated narrative of the struggle 
which the Kumau Empire carried on up to the time of Trajan 
against the barbarians inhabiting the wilds of Germany. It is 
the collection of these articles (or lectures, for they fonned part of 
a course delivered at the Sorbonne) that haa now reached us, and 
wo may mifelv say that Tacitus has seldom had so able a com- 
mentator as 5 yf. fielJroy. The former works for whicjh we are in- 
debted to our author well qualified him to elucidate the complex 
character of Teutonic civilization ; he had made Germany and 
Northern Europe the special subject of his studies, and his 
a<*(|uamtance with Scandinavian litenitun? is probably unequalled 
by any other French scholar. Itefore making use of the infomui- 
tion supplied in the Germania^ it was obviously necessary to prove 
that the work itself is trustworthy, and to determine the ments of 
Tacitus as an historiau. This prclmiinary miostion takes up the first 
two chapters of the book ; tne third ana fourth are devoted to 
a detailed account of the relijn^us, political, and social institu- 
tions of the Teutonic races, whilst the fifth and sixth deal with 
the various phases of the contest between Boule and the Barba- 
rians. In concluding this important work, M. Qofiroy discusses 
the opinions respectively maintained by the Abbd Dubos and by 
Montesquieu with reference to the invasion of Qaul in the fifitn 
century, and he has no difficulty in showing the utter frdlacy of 
the former. We need scarcely Md that our author has care^y 
consulted the uumerous essays and treatises composed on the sub* 
ject by French and German writers. 

M. Zeller’s new bookf might be entitled, "On the Power of 
Imngiimtion in Political Disturbances.” Italy has supplied tbs 
world with specimens of almost every kind of revolution; the 
Sicilian Vespers were connecttHl with a national risiog : the move* 
ment at the head of which Arnold of Brescia plac^ nimself was 
a kind of classical episode carried out according to a pattern 
igrnishod by the annals of ancient Rome. Mysticism formed the 
fundamental element of Ilienzi’s enterprise, white Sooialtem 
endeavoured, under the direction of Michael l^do, to establish 
itself at Fioronco during the fourteenth centmy. Msaaniello’ii 
inteute had all the characters of a merely popular disturbance. 
If every one of these five insurrections fiiiled, it was, says 1^ Zeller, 
because no Government can be permanently established except with 
the help of wise and sobor*mindcd persons who look at things 
from a practical point of view, and do not allow themsdves to 
be led astray by utopias. M. Zeller writes in a clear and 
picturesque s^le, and his little volume is very amuring as well as 
instructive. 

The life of Lord Herbert of Cherbory has afibeded BL de 
Rdmuaat an opportunity for maldAg a new cnisa^ ia flivonr of 
rationalism, t He complains bittenythsA tim movement so hril* 
liantly begun forty yeais ego by Royer Odlhad tfid Victor 
Cousin has proved abortive, and that the only school of fdifloaophj 
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t)t6 liMcmed anther is ao fiimiliar, wt 
PiiaiUa&attd 'Eifm This new eansiina of attjktfM 
ftcm Ibi^ to time in varioua pierlodioali, and it opima wira n long iisf 
quiaitfam on Iho anhject of hdnum pakuontdlo^, i^adanda of iraatot 
nlrtb^ but wbioh Ipis made w^nderftd piom^ dniteffilkp h^ 
yaarr. Bif^X«eoonimdtpioposa§to girgmeralyatlMbtrofDr^lla^ 
xVfTw da ’i^UotdohM mmah^f but hi retJfy irtatl the ^whdm 
queetion dh^ijfiwo» The conedtitm of Egyptian imtiijuities in the 
^■^lfi«Whro?fa'of <867 ffires him an opportunity tf skotobing the 
jipal oliaraftoris^qa of the dtvilitldion, wl^eb npuriabed on the 
aks i’f the Nile, iroiD a oareftil atady gf the ^stic mpniimentfi it 
haa left beliind it \ a notice of the variopa doitn^tio animala indi- 
genous in domes neat, and the, literature, prOpdfly ao^allecL 
of that cottiitrjr, is xqpr^nteil by an ifreount , 01 tlio. poem of 
PeDtaour^ and the do^p^ of ^'llie Two Brotheft^.” The former 
of these isompoattionS ia afi ejue, as long 'as<a «bodk of the Iliad, 
relating tO' one tbp exphnta of HesoStria or Kamaea II. ^ it was 
rendered fen fh^» nntt time in t8^ into French by the late Viscount 
do Kottgd \ the lattfr, t^alated likewise by him, ia Dip popular 
rendering of a mythologioal tradition noirf^aponcHn^ to the Jegends 
of Atya and Adoask. The ilHginal is in tlie firitish Museum. 
In hia second toJunll M. fienori^nt n^printa^ first, with considor- 
abla additions, the ^ich be pubTisbsd in the CorroMptmdant un tho 
oelebnMed Ohaldnanacabtint of thwFbKHl ; be then gives iu» ad anno- 
tated rmion, of ,f$n6 ofibo aacmd >>ool[s which fonnud the theological 
libM^ bf the AqaadM the third essay trusts of MeroilAchbaladau, 
Kib^^ fJabylon ; and the concluding on« dem'jrihcs the history of 
Caduiua and of tho Phepiciim sottlemonte Jn Oreece, , 

Among ibt. ovonta whicn Mve moat excited th# cu^os^ty of 
the Fnmoh jn<>Qtha nro 

the .irttfuiptr ibadn' toil^injy about a monarcbicdl restonitiqnf aod 
the &iuOits^t;iait of thb Count of Paris' to the Oonnt of Ohauibord. 
The ac^ip^' of t&cae negr:)tiati()fi8 aa^dt U given by fiho n6\^ 
papers^ la not always aatisfkctofy, and we '^are glbft tb have tbb 
oyidcmoe of onb * wha, is w(dl infohned about all ^e euniim- 
atances. anonymous author, a (V<^idcd and tmtspokon J^yal- 
iatldoes not attempt to conceal his disappointment at the imal 
^resolution of the Count of Ohauibord ; at tho .same lime he ia 
o( opinion that the Oons^^rvative^ have gi^eatly gaituvl as a pi^rty-^ 
in oonsoqiience of the whole adMr, apd that the Orleans princes 
bava oovsIM themseiTOs with glory by their abnbgatiau aud tbeif 
patriotism. ; 

Count dh OaapariuV new volume is a heavy bill. of mdictmont 
against the |)eriou'of modern history which preceded the Kcvolu- 
tu)n of I789.t The, author may ha galled a tliorougb I’rdtestant 
of the oHhodox Oalvini^ achom,/^ him the raiddlo rws are 
what they wets for Voltaire, and what they ore »< ill for M. Michelet 
—an epoch of iinniitigated bar^^sm. Hio anaen rdt^ime fares quite 
as badly at bis handsi for, it recalls nothing to his mind but the 
despotism of ths Court of Versnillos, religious persecution, and 
ihshionsble viocs. Cloiint do (hispnrin persists in seeing only one 
aide of every question \ his reading is of the most Jimitea do.scnp- 
tion, bxkI ho iwves his litomry success, to the undoubted talent he 
posiosses of dressing up his pix^u^ico.<i in s^u.satioiial lanffu^e. 
Of course ‘Hhe good ola times” wore not, os bUm-Oonwirvntives 
would fain make out, absolutely perfect and spotless ; but, on, the 
other hand, tlie result of the llevolution has not l^fion what tho ultm- 
Liherala endeavour to show, the realization of absoluto justice, 
and good will. 

The new instalments of Mossrs. llnchotte’s BihliM^aae dra in^ 
vaiUea a|1^ftlllT equal iu interest toUihir prrdeces.'^orH, M; OoUignrtn, 
for instance, discimrses upon nirtchinery t with much completeness. 
Aito giving us, In a preparntbrv rbaptor, clear notions of mechanics, 
be launohw forth into ‘^industrial nioohanics ” Iho proper subjetit 
of hit and desortbos the various cluimctoristics of imicbiuery. 
The second chapter enniuemtcs the leading motive powei-s j^in the 
next* the author treats of tho transformation of movoziumt ; and 
in fourth wd dnd a review of tlie chief industries 'ip which 
mm^nery epums into use. Tho concluding chapter puts together 
a fbw olotuontary notions on political economy. 

M. Dohurmeb* book § is a ^ort of episode of M. OoHignon's ; hut 
it has, in addition, an archmnlogioal or historical efeioeot Tho 
author, discussing the vaiious means of eoiivejance, bdees us hack 
to antimiity, Winning with tlie %oand carpet urn ; he describes 
AlezanWthe Great's fonemt car, and shows how Pascal and thoq 
Duke de Ibiannes invented the first omnibus. This volume, 
like the other, is plentifully illustrated with woodcuts. 

The works of the Russian aucimr ^Alexander Ilortren are not 
erally knowh to French reader^; benCe a translation, tba .first 
^-pe of whmh is now befort^ us. t| It coiupriaes six talg^df eboit 
JSsions, wbieb ore chiefly' interesting on account of the Ijfght 
f tiunw upon a condition^ of society with which wo am 
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Tha Annual S^A^riptism to Sav^xy ^Sxs9ptfff^ yash |< fr|g 
poatMffa to mg ptgrt of the VmUd S^m, it Wfi ifir 
fT^fpddy and nigay ha famar^. darscT to*tka 'ttaUAer^id 
tha Ofiee, 88 Stndhttmplon $tr eat, ASrurfif, aft to iBfp. R 'l?. 
Smx^s, Ammean Agency, \7 Jfanriejttrt Street, Offsnt CMm, 
London, Jniemationiil monep ^Ordvra cad ha swii flpm tdog 
m the Umted Staiea, md SvhaofipiidM, pagahU S ^ 
nmg commmea at ang time, , r ' ' 


Nearly all the hack NkmJhers of Me sJnrRDAy BjsVHEWMWi^% 
vbtainfd through any Bookaelfer, or of the ^uddMary •kmCOiec, 
38 SotUhan^tonr Street, Slrttiul, W^C,, t6whmn.all Opedm^pka^ 
iiuna relating to Aioertiaemte^a ahouldkikhipma ha add^ame^ 

The puhlicat.^ of /Ao^'^ATtriiDAr Jluvritiv taJefa ptaan d» SedukU^ 
Mdt'nanga, infihtefor tha early traina^ md cifiea, mag ha ohMufd 
m the Qountry, through any Neu eayetd, on the dag ofjgkddkadien^ 

T/ie SAXtTttDAf lUvnsw ts tluiy regikerad fSktrammMon ahmp^^ 

Copies of the Savruay ttuviRW mu of Codtanta nM hd for^ 
warded every JPAdag Eveiwng by post, pnpmd, to mg NowadgagA 
#* in Town or Country on application to tha PuhUahar, 
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> me mjEOW^Si 

\ ■Wftintrt ^ Uie OoiMejWirdP hiM Gontipned day 
. ^jUm wy "Vitli fuajfomMtiiig unilbrmiiy. Tb^ have 
lid iNwiyiimM etcepi i^Irahmd, whore, bowetor, tliov 
\ dhrtiiii^ pot loH u fortnnaB pm cOmpat'od m w 

jpot 10 every pai^ of England, 
WalflIpWd 6oot]laii|9i 'tlipf lave ^conlj^ivoly abown that 
witb thim; 7hel they to galp in 

ooantieawaa vrell knowPi But that they ^njd. gain in 
^ntitti of audh^ wery ^idWoot Bhariwtdm an^Oy Rueh 
dediivemiQorftiea It was hopovsiVto to fproeec. They havo 
"iNMteii tiio Idlbemla ^ almont two to one in Mid^hwox. 
I&ey IbraidnMra ej^dldpto as Hr. 

bHUrsnvO in IBaA SV^y s tnb)#awo earned Oarmorthen. 
•hixe^v^^ViniiAwonabire; they have gtvoo Bir WiUifAM 
Snatiiilb MuwaUi hia own agm in Pcrtbllbiro* ^ho 
SEppio CoantiM are alipoet entirely in theif 

reduced^ Hr. Ootone^ to tna»- 


ishoy have 

w minirhiy otextae enah^ him to creep 

lljlttotoCT piinority ^lemtair for the ^Ctiy. 

Him Urn W Aw luib^ gaina to act against 
"the trinxnphs of ibo Coneervitme, of which those in 
Kor^^WeetvT^kiilnrO and Onrhaio am the most 

oonepksfipaji. 'But no ^artyiptti j;H>taibly ‘win all o>or the 
Idn^odSj^vwrlooal intuenooi |lm| jtA bm and there, and 
jperaonal popnlarity wiU Ipnre its own weight. 3\ii even in 
iksoiland GonservatStWe Save gatpea nine scats and 
lOet two, and their gain 1j|a not Wa by any meanp ex- 
•ejnsivoly jh the oonnties whem the influence of great 
laodawnem plewNiHjkmte^ The minorHy olaiiso ha^seated 
n Oonservmireibr Qlasgow, whiejh if a victory just in the 
eeiiie in wldch it is a Viotoi^hat Hr. (SoscuDg koOgs his seat 
nfyr tM l!Hty« But in ther Ay>and the Wi^n burghs Con- 
Mwrviwitds have been fetorncA etMlB a ham a'fld close %ht. 
Ih some oonstitoenoies— as, fdr oxhmple,^ !tIidd]csex<.^]thQ 
xeeult has been partly duo to Inheral ahs^tious, pnd io the 
total want libeitl aeaf Ant ,this has 

beeh w tBae generally) Tna Xdbefals liavo not lost 
so mnolk as tfhe Oqpspryatives have gained ground, 
ate liberala have jtjiie t^nd poM hnmbors rdiich last time 
anlBead for tiotoiy »only to fipd Coimervatiyos had 

Ipmefiurhhoadof tUsstandayd, ThemhstitnencioS’havbnatn- 
mlly iiu5retymd,paitlyfmtO w increaseof population 

suid wealth* and pain|)p^ inlSdfl tfate had not beci^ 

time eno«|^ tO|^t on ^reg^l^ the nSwaUhtors whose 
jwettiliad been pitn t)iSgid>y ^ BofcVln BlU of the pre- 
vious yeai< Otetwwydto ihnst havetemebow contained 
n Veiy strong'l^oiuimsilve element. Theris"%ate also been 
many Votecs Wte vus time have recoided thevvotea, although 
in previdninreivsthey w^ too indifferent to party politics 
to vote. They have ilow (wmn. forward, a little it mat be 
ttndor ^ flieltsr of the B^oi^ bat principally move^ te ^ 
ntroog nssiiv to frt jW 'osMtt Gunsrosi’s ffinistfy. A 
idasf ii«iia% baa been roused by wrath dad 

dWellaes in thoae bapt^ hideous 
IsmmiWl^teAtteiKiads^to^ tevo made 

,4 gieni sfltet (P40^"Wfi^yPjdit as if they had te«n 
L to s iteamagSdr & aae^ and have gone to the poll 
thalr tstesagriaM* Btliiiatry which seamed to be 

1 n» bpMS* dows ]» • ntnoi^^ 
muirti f Wlimrt i^fiir rrtrttrrrt irinli to ffiita apabt^ 
'•m lila^ • OuD* 

igiwnn, '»tor Hi* haul 

iW^wp *”*^*®t ]^li*h mwii 

ItoS'lint tMc ^ i|!)r«3Ul 


Undoubtedly there are a oortain number of oonstitttonoiaii| 
chiefly^ in the North of England, where, tb aaeeeedv tte 
Uboral party mmi aleNiya^ iflgnalling its oxlstsutoe ^ 
fighting npqno piditioal: banflro n^r auethfr. 'They^auw 
not do Without excitement, an(ifare more to be moving 
SQmewhere^than to know where they are going. Bht what 
the present olecUons ipust havo forced fiome }k> the minds, 
of Liberal leaders is that these NoriherU oonstituanoitsi 
do not hy any means ^it^presAit the general lone 
Libml eoihtitnenciea of England, What t|ie gn^^Vblk of 
Liberal electors like is fo l>e able to persnado memselvei 
that they know more or less where they sre going. 
This por$nasU|hlhas beoU qruol^ cut away ^dbpla tbltii 
htely. ffish M^tirelr aad^foadd,.'4tnfo^W^ $a. 

ths^earlpi 

¥ Vitl^whollw exeoptfotel ' Itetfanitw 
a^ leilG^ Ca^et; Miniiher recommundsa^ thim^ as 
useffl} prwefiSnA' which might be (mmainMf 
to England. , The orditvSry Liberal eleoibK has : 
sli^fost inientioft of lotting V set of footious iu^ . ^ 

able Irishmen break up the Empire, ai|d ho looks to I 
leadere to express his Bentiments. 'fo liil oonfusion ho 
flndl that neither Mr. Gt41)stons nor Mr. Bbioht wiQ say 
a word ogainst Bofoo Halo. Tlioy cannot guess what it 
means, Imt in the projier time will hayo something to 
say to it. This dismays the humble liiberal uf the taint 
Eontfaem ivpo, who thiuks that these are satyeots as to 
whiSh tha headk of his party not wait to see how 
the cat jumps. , Very lively this foint Southern Xsboml is 
not so onlfghtenod, so nmlous* nor so fiir-sooiog as he might 
bo ; but wliSt is important is that 1)0 exists and mui^ bo 
taken into account. So must the quiescent neutral in his 
viilo-home. Their retiring flguros and timid faces fnust in 
the future flit before the mental vision of the liberal leaders 
both in OppositiQw and ih jHiwer. Whether tha JUbcral 
leaders nS^ think of power for a^long (liph fo doifotfol. 
On the one bant, the momohi Mr. GunsreUi goes into 
OnpOBitiou a ^at part of the tattemess that now is 
foil towards him will die away. A sort of respeolfol pity 
may spring up for the man who has done so much and 
who has received such a rebuff foom a nation wbich.be eon- 
coivod Vos ardently admiring him. The Conservatives are 
sure to make mistakes, and then many of those who have 
now risen up in their moral m^esiy to prononneo sontenoo 
on Ibtr Gladsiom. will nse up in an equally noble attitude 
to pr^ounce sentence on Mr. DisiuKiJ. We may imagine 
that tte consiitiicncios, having got used to the cxciiomout ol 
the wholesale gqndeipuAlfon of Ministries, will not like to 
abandon the pleasure altogether liut, on the other hand, 
the Conseryative majorities are likely to prove compact. 
Th^ will not easily melt away, for they are ip a great 
measure the fruit pf careful nursing, and of the return to 
those habits of suboixUnation to wealth, and/ rank, and 
great neighteurs of ovo^ kind which are deeply implanted 
m the English breast. Ireland, too, promises fo be a god- 
sei^ to the Conservatives, Snd to do them quifo os much 
go^ as it aid the Liberels in ib^ early dayi^ of Hr. 
GLAPStosE’i Government. It will bo necossaiy to rule 
firmly a peopIS which, never in the Icqst content with or 
gratcftil for what it has got, is al#njs craving after soroe- 
wung that it cannot have. That H cannol have what would 
bettenr bad dot* \i to got, apd nearly ds bod for Enghnid to 
l^vei^ 1l the lossdn which Ireland needs now, and iho 
{ Cte^^vaH seem specially dosigned and qtialifiod to 
' imu^ tifia useful piece of instmotuin. 

.^9te«a»stiqii nataim^y soggesti itsolf, wbes hiihe nmull 
bf Ite mtetfen to bo foumsUy acknowledged, and a 0<mser« 
|2pwi''0^eromoiiit repheu ter present AdmimsMtibn f 
oQu y enicttoo woolu be, no doubL 
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Oladstonb fdioald resign oa soon e|i the lasi^ 
i is ovf;r. If he takes this step bo mlt jmve done all 
in his power to i’epair the inoonTeuiencos attending on the 
nnfortnnato choice be made of the time for It dissolatioo. 
Ue also (lisiinotly pot it to the co.nStitueDcies whether they 
wifdicd that the arrangemeBt of the neict Bnd^ s^nid be 
in liiH harulH, and they hare os distinctly replied that they 
do not wish tin's. To give a fair opportanity to his oppo- 
noiits of ai Hinging the Budget ofto thoir fashion seems 
therefore tho natural and proper conseemenoe of the re- 
ference ho has made to the wishes of the electors. 'That all 
March hIiouJiI bo wasted before a new Government can meet 
the House of Commons seems a matter mneh to re- 
gretted. Unfortunately, the only precedent for taking the 
c'onrsir whkdi couveuienco suggests is the one sot by Mr. 
Dr8n.\ELi in j868; and, still more anfortunatoly, Ma. Glad- 
STO^S then took upon himself to taunt the Conservatives 
with not daring to face the Parliament they had called toge- 
ther. No donbt the general ourront of precodent is in favour 
of a lieaton Minister accepting his defeat only at the bands 
of Pnrliamf‘nt, and the custom is grounded on tbo wilutury 
doctrine that it is only through Parliarnont that the luition 
can Kpoak. {f this is the ground on which Mr. Guostom*! 
thinks himself bound to rotain offioa until a Ibrmai vote 
displacott him, ho must be congratulatcH.! on his tardy per- 
ception of wholeflomo constitutional doctrines. That a 
Minister shouhl have transferred the consideration of the 
Budget froni ParJiamout to the olectortil bcjdy, and then 
a fmv wmka afterwards “have discovcrotl J^at Parlinmont 
alone onght to decide what Minis^ shim be in power, 
shows iUiit every r^sonablo ^und may be convert cth and 
that ilie usea<»f adversity aro sweot. A Huhsidifu-y Siscus- 
sioii has brun started as to who is to be Siieakei*, some 
^ of thdse who olttiiri to bo in the coniidenc 4 ol^he Ministry 
have saggosi wl that an occa.sion has arisen for a bargain, 
and that tl»o Ministry should resign at once if Air. Brand 
is accepted as tho new S|>eakcr by the CouHcrvativcH. 
Thoso who have regarded such an arrangement as dignified 
ami Icanihlo must bo the^ same adventurous spirits as those 
wlio luwo hinted that Air. Gf.ADSTONH is cupahle of shooking 
opinion and disorgaiuzing a whole department of adniinistm- 
tors by putting Air. Ayuton in ilio India Oilicc as the successor 
of Mr. Hkkman Alfc;uiVAi.K. The Uonfiervatives have every 
right to say who is to bo lipoaker. If t hey take Air, Brand, 
it will bo bocause they know and r(‘SfH*ct his high qualiti- 
cat/iiis for the olUce. If tiicy think they havo ft gtxKi man 
on thcrir .side, they lemy properly put liinj in tlio hair with- 
out tho slightest roftu’eiice as to when Mr. Oi.adstoxk goes 
out. It entirely rests with Mr. GfJVusroNK to say whothor 
lie will go out in a few days, or, it may bo, a month later ; 
and, whioh(’Ver way ho decides, it is popfoctly certain tliat 
he will not be swayed in iiis decision by any unworthy wish 
to retain ollic'e, and to give away a few minor posts for a 
few days more. 


MR. DISrUFJ.rs ArATEllTAJ,S FOR A GOVEIUVMENT. 

I N forming an Ad ministration Mr. Disuaem will not bo 
embarrassed, like some of his piTdeccssors, by an ex. 
cesaivo ahunilanco of matoriala. Tho Conservative party 
1ms not, ftfler tho lapse of nearly thirty years, roeovtuxKi tho 
loss of its ontim staff of loodoi'S which occurred in tho 
di.^ruption of 1846. The Governments which havo since 
boon formed by Ijord Derby and Mr. Dimrakli have been 
too unstable and too brief to train up a nice of oRicial 
stiitcHmon. There is now a reasonable probability tliat the 
incoming Oovernmont may inaintam itself in |)ower at least 
dnrinar the existence of the present Parliament. The 
vexatious law wliiob vacates tho seats of Ministers on their 
accoptanoo of ofttco may perhaps alTonl a few constituencies 
tho opportunity of exhiWting tho enprioo which w»ems 
to bo encouraged by tho Ballot but tho principid mombors 
of tho now Cabinet are, fortunately, almost certain of 
re-election. Mr. DrsttAKW, Mr. BfARDY, Sir Stavkobd 
N onTUcoTE, and Mr. Ward Hunt aro not lilroly to be 
troubled with contosts. The fttturo Law OlHconi in 
England and Scotland are not hm fortunately situated, 
and Irish Attorney.Goneni{|s have for aomo time poet 
boon liable to tho chance of eacclosion from Parliament* 
liords, if it bad no other merit, would be a 
IwgliTy useful institution in Bupplyinff a certain number of 
Mini^rs who may be solecM HOim dn aocoant of their 
for office ; nnd ithtspptm ^at several Con. 
WTTativ<j peers have an undi8put«a^bIlU1ll io in tkp \ 
Cabineti No statesman comaumdemSora gi^oral confidence j 


than Lord thnuKr ; the Duke of &<m(>ir0 ^ w able and 
experienced man of buBinau; and Lord CiSilAinrair inay 
naturally be expected to return to hia fbrttm pett at the 
Colonial Office. I^wouldbeimii^iiiliimtoi^^ 

SAUSBCfiT ooidd JdWnny peremml dtiffisiaieeB 
with an o^poMniylb ofirewering gpod aefvioc to iii ectnu 
try. Dtmujg bis Aott tenure of the India Office Im kid 
tho foundation of a great administrative rqmiation ; and,, 
as tho Duke of Aboyll will necessarily retire, no other 
Minister wffl be ae oiMmpetent as Lord Salut^ to deal 
with the grave queetfeoa of the impending fttnrn^ 

In ordinary times liOrd SausBury’s energies piiglit be 
not less advnntaffeoQoly emplpyed in the War 0000 ^ whose 
it will be dlffiemt to supply the place of Mr. CiRDWimiu 
The actual Minister of War has eflbeted greater ohaUgee 
in tlm system than any of his piedecessors ; and 

during his five years' tenure of office he luis mattered 
all tho details of military adboiinistration. Although hia 
moasures have lieen distasteful to many officers of tbo amy. 
Air. Cabdweix has never added to the diffioulties of Us tarn 
by giving unncoessaiy ofibnee. ^ For the issue of the Royal 
Warrant, which was his most qu^tionable act, Mr. Glaik 
STONE is pcrliaps more responsible than his colleague. lb 
may be hoped tliat Mr. Cardwell's succesaor, eveu if be 
should himsolf bo a milkary mum will devote himself 
in good faith to promoting tho efficiency the system 
which is now definitivoly established. There was much 
to be said in dotcuco or exianuation of the undoubted 
anomalies of purchase ; but no re^J^nable advocate of the 
prnctico woeld^l^havd deliberatrdy the ByeUiui if 

it had not nlreody exis|ed.' It ijf^u-haps' unlucky that 
Mr. CardwBlv's chief subordinates hold Parlimuenhxiy 
(>ffiy*o, so ttiftt they must nccesBnrily n^tire with their 
clpcL Tlib new First Lord of the Admiralty may feel 
satisiaction in retk^-ting that he knows as much of tho 
navy us Air. GosniKN knew when ho jgitprcd on Lis offl<'o 
two or three years ago. Ofto of tho oddities of ^aiilUmcmtary 
govornmeut is that tho pnncipal partner in ft firm is 
sometimes ulso tho youngest approntiro. If Air. Gfi.^cnEN’s 
Rncc<;ssor is as intelligent and na iudusiriona as him.sclf, he 
will give reasonable Hatiafaction to tho navy ; and he will 
gradually loam to form and exjiross iiidepondfnit opinions 
on tho c‘onsti-uction of ships, on the disjKisol of patronage, 
and on tho distribution of Gie licet. F.v.Miaistors of do- 
partmonta discharge a usefal function in ap]ilying their 
Hcquircti knowledge to tho sup(?r visit >11 and criticism of the 
aminjjenicnta ol thoir roigning oppouents. It is, in fact, 
not more impossible for a Parliamentary loader to learn tlie 
dotnils of a ppc?cial branch of administration than for an 
advocate to argue a technical case by tlio aid of instructions 
supplied for the occasion. 

The most difficult and important selection which will 
devolve on Disraeli will be tho choice of a Chaucollor 
of the Exchequer. He has hitherto boon content that tho 
duties of the office Snould bo discharged by^’a novice or an 
amateur ; but finance, unlike naval or military administra- 
tion, is not an accumulation of details, but a part of the 
special knowledge of a statesman. Mr. Disraeli may be 
consoled by' the example of Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Russell for his own imperfect acquaiutanoo with the 
principles of finance ; but it is exp^ient t^t he should 
neither deceive himself os to his own qnalifieations, nor 
lightly place any bnt thomost oompeient of his colleagues in 
direct comparison with the greatest financier of thetime. Mr. 
Gladstone, al^ongh he has recently yielded to the temp* 
tetion of making financial expediency Bubordinate to party 
interest, has introduced groat improvements of financial and 
commercial policy. Ho has also created groat emharrosB* 
mont for hia successors by his premature of reductions 
which may perhaps bo popular. Many Gonservative mem- 
bers have unwisely pledged themselves to the repeal of tfao 
Income-tax, though Mr. Disraeli, as soon as be teoovered 
from bis first surprise, xmudiated bis hasty adoption of Mr. 
Gijidstokb's proposal If he is well advised he will cmtnist 
tho Exchequer to Sir Stapfori) Nobthootb, who was im* 
hriy trained in the knowledge^ finance as a pupil Of Mr. 
GtiesTOME, though be is not pledged 
ar edoentiioitieB of his former master. Mbfie cOEdUenee 
vriD he lepoaed ody in a ddUed flnaadm wto may be 
trusted to rogard Die inbrnsts of the of the 

taxpayer to the eadnsibn, aefisr as iwmrfbkay jpoUtioal 
oonsitaatioiia. Kext to Cava 

weald periiaps be the imiiD enmp^mt for ttm 

oBbe. It ia^iiO<'4il|Mi%^ 


..V 


lfip.«»a«iwpp -*fc«»^3^ owwiioof aktt». 

:ijBfc'v,,ipMjo o ; W w>w<l»o.«rtrflho4M»y^^ V 
attjiimiMio <^''tb«lBaQau4M*,' and tlia oMctiaa of tarn. 
..j^»y tr****^! «Bm ▼iHmOlj dictated l>f Mr. Glu>< 
flSOIfl* 

: haiej^S^mBT iKB pr^blt viivm ilw Mnduot of the 
end oontnMie policy of Lord GftAKraiLi. 


ond oontnoie policy of Lord GftAKraiLi. 
.Sboeliie eotUeineBt of difbftoeefl with America, and the 
morioiL withdi«wid of Bngland from Contiiioiital afSaim, 
we dntiil of the Foreigm (Woe lea^ eaffleiant leiaore for 


iiw dntiil of the Foreigpi OiBoe lea^ eaffleiant leiaore for 
the exeroaee of a.geaiw inflnenoe in the oonncila of the 
Ooronmient. Geaiwii;lb was rapposed to be the 

meet oonfideotial and probabW the most iudicLoas adriser 
of Vbt , GiiAimosn ; and Mr. Dibbibli will do well to allow 
a laige share of inflnenoo to Lord Debby, Where im* 
'aetnoiui Mninii has mrodnoed nmrmal distrast, it may 
dasuwe to tx7 uie exj^ment of a poli<w of dia- 
pasrionate common sense: Lord Derby is more tboronghlj 
m hannonj with English opinion than Mr. Dibrasli mm- 
seK and he will have no tendency to indulge in dangerons 
and tincertain experiments. It would perhaps bo still more 
advisable to induce Lord DEhar to accept the sucoossion 
Slot only of Lord Ripon and Lord Aberdarb, but of the 
able Minister who really discharged the duties of their 
oflke. It is of the utmost importance that the active 
Minister, whether he is called Pi'esident or Vioo-President 
of the Cjounoil, shoSU bo heartily devoted to the cause of 
edttcation, and that he should bt fWim any occlosiaMtical 
bias which might tend to han^r his exertions. The con- 
tinnanoe and completion of Mr. Forster^ invaluable 
bervioes would be a task worthy of a statesman of the 
highest rank. Mr. Hardy will probably return to the 
Heune Office, wKloh he has alr^y ou ministered with 
success/ Among the younger members of the prirty, Mr. 
Plunkett and Lowthbu will perhaps bo thought to 
have a claim to office. Mr. Disrarlt is prc^lmbly already 
engaged in the composition of his Government, and hif 
enjoys a reputation for knowledge of character which ought 
to seouro him against the commission of gross mistakes. 


THE OONSEllVATIVE REACTION. 

T he defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Oovomment, while it 
may be partially attributed to many secondary 
causes, undoubtedly proves the reality of the disputed Con- 
servative reaction. Ministerial supportiTs have shown 
much good Bcnso in simply acknowledging the change in 
public opinion which hus taken all parties by surprise. It 
would have licen easy to explain away tbo results of adosen 
eleotions, where the Liberals bad put forward too many 
candidates, or whore personal influence was unusually 


powerful ; but the loss and gain of a hundred seats for 
boge and small constituencies evidently proooodcd IVom 
general canses. The Conservative reaction is the more re- 
markable and unexpected because it has occurred at the 
second g^eral election after tbo institution of household 
suffra^ in the boroughs, and the wider extension of the 
franemse in counties. ITiere can be little doubt that the 
constituencies as th^ existed from 1832 to 1867 would 
have returned a stiU larger mt^jority against Mr. Glad- 
stem, None of the measures or proposals of Ills Govom- 
sn^t, with perhapi the exception of the unlucky Boer 
Bill, were especially obnoxious to the wwking class ; nor 
is there any reason to expect that th^fhture Ministers 
• will bo mors fevoutable to popular demands than their pro- 

deoesBors* AltlmughitisimpossibletoscrutmiEethovotes 

thcoo can be little doubt that the loZ. honsoholclers have 
had alarge ilmre in the return of a Conservative House of 
Omnmons. lu the early part of 1867, Mr. Gladstone ob- 
tamed a minority of seventy fbr a Besolution which virtually 
affirmed the expediency of aboiisfamg the Irish Church * 
durinff the whol^ of tiieBesaUm he enjoyed thus aatiafimtion 
cf dwatin^ Mr. Dibraeu on evny important division, and 
rfremoddlixig the Befbrm Bifl in accordance with his own 
upinioM aKhottgh the defbotion of some of his aAenmis 
turn from n^eotim it as a whole. U U 
tnie ipi: the suliMMiiieiit eCofite both increased^ hla 
atsjbf^ and establiimed ibr the thne his pefBoual tuptSta 
it ought not to tW tbo LQaaat 

liredomman^ as after the^liifc 


operatic- had been 


frrdsacn, tlm BaRoi wimU iaritim Imve bean 
motsd 1^ the mors KoalmLtberaki, nor obatinatol^y itomM 
by the udnservativea. Ihe oontrivaaioe which wuO dsajlgne<b 
to Qounteraot the influCiice of praperty ai^ statiipi Im iSuia 
frr obiefly tended to relax the bonvui of parto comiexionV 
The Conservattvos will have no monopoly of the bonefUa 
wUch result from tho safe induiganoe of personal in- 
clination. Hull, Benfrewshiro, ax^ above all, Stroud, 
have afforded strikiug illnstmtuma of the opportunity which 
the Ballot oflbrs to political caprice. The Opposition fans 
natptally {uofliod by the instinct of antagoniaiu nnd the 
love of change, and to a oortaiu extent popular feriing 
will |^rha|ui at the next election tend to oscillate in the 
opposite direction ; but, when frill allowauoo has been made 
for a natural love of novelty and contmdiction, the 
result of the oloction must in great part have been 
infiuonoed by permanent motives. Mr. DtStuBLi's ro« 
mark that men are governed by custom as well as by 
law showed a sounder knowledge of human nature than 
Mr. Lowe’s elaborate eulogy of harassing legislation. It is 
true that improvi^ments are efieciod, not liy Ivavtng things 
alone, but by legislative action, and yet the process of 
amendment is occasional, exceptional, and generally ti'onble- 
some. Housob cannot be repaired without the help of 
niRHonB and carpenters, but repair is not tiio normal con- 
dition or the primary object of a bouse. When tbo altera- 
tions aro proposed, not fur the eouvenionoo of the occupier, 
but on tbo dlinuand of his neighbours or at the discretion of 
some unblio'authoitiy, it is nbt sorprisiog that the selfish 
hous^moldor should become im|iaiiont of frcqnnnt inter- 
fonipoe. It might perhaps bo justifiable io harass latul- 
owners, publicans, miliUuy ofllcei*s, holders of UniversitY 
ondowrnonta, and many other sections of tbo com in unity with 
actual or threatened lugislaiion; but every pei'son who 
wan intert^bed in tho maintcmauco of any oHtablislied insti- 
tution, or in the poRwtssion of any kind of pw^pn’ty, bca^ame 
uiu^asy at the restless uotivity of political projetslors, and at 
the readiness of the Govmnimont to entertain proposals of 
ohange. A stat/esman of mature years might have iKson 
oxpo(!tod, oven iHifore the late oleotion, to know that many 
pt'rsons prefer their own interest and comfort to the most 
iKnoitiful Hclicmes that can be devised for tliu gmioral 
welfare. 

Tho Coimorvativo rc'acfioii is to a groat extent a roartion 
ag.iinst tlio Pitiun MiNrsnoK; and its sncJdnn prcvalonfs^ 
may bo partially explained by his latest of tho 

qualiticH which Itacl provoked iinivorsal diatriiKit. Tlw 
English nation, like other wolUordcrod c'oinniiinttieH, 
dislikcn^ surprises, Buspc-cts impulsive bjmji>cmincii(.H, uml 
rcBcnts vioiaiioiiH of constitutional pmetkio j and tho eir- 
cumBtancoH of tho dissolution eonftrmod the goneral 
that Mr. (iladstonk’s character was deficient in Bioadi- 
nesH, in prudence, and in ivgard to precedent. It woe 
evident that ho hod formed tho design of dlKsolutiou 
on a Buddeii, with the result, if not with the pnrpoH<% ol 
taking opponenth, mipporters, and oven bis colh*figuc«, by 
BurpiiBC. The Bivmo Minister who, in tho iBsne of tho lloyill 
Warrant on purchase, bad Hup^rstMled the authority of I’kr- 
liamcmt by tho revival of an obsolcU* prerogative, now 
UHurjNHi on bolmlf of the multitude the distinctive fnncliou 
of tbo Honso of CoininonB, by Bubinitting tho Hndgot in llm 
first instance to tho judgment of tho constituencicM. Th<«u 
who que«tionod the soundnoss of Mr. (lLAi>sTONr/» poli- 
tical judgment bad always acknowledged his pm-ciui- 
nenco as a financier, and now they were compelled I0 
admit that ho bod for party purposes diHi^cgrirdcd ofJJcri.-J 
propriety even in his own Hpociul d(?j>fn*trn(*nt. ’J’In* irnt/i^ 
tion which was startled into nn nnt hurst of hoslilify had 
been long accumulating. Jt Ii;ul bocomf» to anti- 

cipaio the constriicLion which. Mr. Gf.Af>.sTi»NK might ])lace nri 
any sentcnco in a despatch, or on any clauso in nrj Act 
of Parliament ; nor wuh there an institution in the nniutry 
which bo could Ik? Irusk'd to defojjd. If a foreign slate*;- 
man quoted tlio remark of an English Arnlwssudor that w'ar 
must (uisuc in a certain coiitingimoy, Mr. Oi.AOSTrms in- 
sisted tliat the warning wfm not a warning, Lccau.so it wob 
piTOOeded and followed by iuvcrtfKl rtornmas. Knaclinents 
that a certain office nhould only bo confornvl on a Judg^*, or 
H certain benefico on an Oxford grodnaic, were iuteqtrat/til 
into jprovi^ tliat both »Tudgo ahd gradmUe should Iju 
mann&ctdnHl lor the occAhiou. Within two ynun 
the passing iff a Bcfom Bill, the F/aNi Mism mt 
f&muncdi that tmi verBat suffhigo must ultimarnly 
llririritil* When Mr. Miall fritrodiured a rcialittiou pwpAm* 
|o9^ to flue" of toe E$t9idi4ii$d Onuspob, a trusted 
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odlMgQe of tbe Pkuik MnuHTCii merdy oontendod that the 
xnotioii was promatare ; and although on a later occsason 
Hr. OiiAMTONK bimsolf defended the Church in a powerful 
speech^ his son soon afterwards informed his conetitneiits that 
tbo meaning of the Priuk MiNisi SRhad beonmisapprehended, 
and that he bud only in tended to disavow any personal in* 
tention of preparing a Disestablishment Bill, n ithin two 
or three weeks Mr. ULinsTON^’s inveterate love of ambigntiy 
has lieen displayed in his profession of inability to under* 
stand tbe exact meaning of the Irish demand for Homo 
Knle. It may or may not be true that the intentions 
of Mr. Butt and his party are indefinite ; but, whatever may 
be the meaning of Home Jlule, no project which bears the 
name could conscientiously be entertained by an Knglish 
IVimo Minister. The affectation of uncertainty conld only 
bo interpreted by habitual tolerance of every domocratio 
demand. A year or two ago Mr. Gudstonb professed his 
intention of thinking three times boibro he suppressed 
the House ^ of Lords, which was too much inclined 
to resist his dictation. The country is not prepared to 
endure the concession of Homo Rule after any num- 
ber of repetitious of the thinking jirocess. Mr. Lows, 
who has the quality of thinking clearly and speaking 
plainly, found no didiculty cither in understanding tbe 
meaning of Homo Rule, (jr in making up his mind to resist 
the disruption of the Kmpire, in whatever plimscs it might 
b© proposed. Pnturo MinistorH may learn from the ox- 

{ lerienco of Mr. Gladhtonu that it is jirudent to impose a 
ini it on their readiness to onfiourago proposals of change. 
The present Cabinet has habitually acted on the principle 
candidly avowed by Mr. Stanskkld, that the Libc*ral party 
must justify its own cvvisfccmce by the incessant discovery 
and accximplishmout of political innovations. They now find 
that the nation is more ready to dispense with a Liberal 
(fovomment than to subject its institutions to perpetual 
nlteration. After an interval reform will probably again 
becomo popular, but scarcc^ly for tbo sake of the party by 
which it may bo umlertakon. The Nonconformist preachers 
and their adheronts will do well to profit by tbo rebuke 
which has been indicted on their sectarian agitation. The 
Littoral party has for the time rcj(*(!ted the pretensions of 
the Dissontors to make political action subordinato to their 
own religious and social olijocts. The Conscrv'ative re- 
action is pai’tly a protest of modemto Littcnilism against the 
bigotry of sects oud against revolutionary tendencies. 


MR. DISRAErj AT BUCKrNOIL\M. 

M r. DISRAELI, in addressing bis audjiRfl(j 0 ftfrBuetelBgt 
ham, naturally spoke in a Btra^«-tttthe most radiant 
good humour. Everything njis^^Jing as well as possible, 
and everything he had always been right. 

Ho hijjd -B^-^ngor 'auy bittcuTiess, even for his opponents, 
lie praised lionl NoRTHTUiOOK, and had no doubt that tbo 
Government had done its best to help India in the present 
terrible crisis. Ho even wished it to be noticed how much 
ho loved and was loved by Liberals, or at any rate 
Buokinghamshiro Liberals, and ou what terms of cordial 
intimacy he lived with the chief leaders of Liberalism in 
the distriot where he resided. Naturally, if everything in 
England looks nearly perfect with a strong Conservative 
mf^^ty daily increasing, Buckinghamshiro is peifoction 
itself; and Mr. Diskaei.i was able to assure his local 
admirers that directly ho hod passed the Thames and 
the Colne he felt a subtle superiority in everything 
above and around him. More espet;ia11y he always rejoiced 
in the fact that in one part of Buckiughamslure there was 
gathered a nest of honsos where lived almost all the families 
which wore instrumental in giving our glorious Constitu- 
tion its peculiar oliaractor. There wore days when the 
founders and upholders of this peculiar Constitution were 
described as a Venetian oligarchy whom Coi^mosBT and 
all other good and enb'ghten^ young men wore bound to 
hate with the bitterness natural to epigrammatic heroes. 
Among tbo recent prophets of evil and tbe fflooxnieat' 
paintm of the hidden cUmger^ threatening Enghuid was 
the Rector of Glasgow University, who gave young 
Bootchmen to undorstaud that they wore trooding on the 
trea^erons ashes of a society beneath which %e heiy 
passions of democratic equality were ^moaldering. All those 
melanoholy thiK)ries and gloomy yiskms have for the moment 
pasi^ out of Mr. Disuaku's mind. He was radiant and 
genial, and found that every thing was ehowii^ itself at its 
Sesl nix this best of all possible worlds, iNw is it nn- 
insfemotive to renultrk that every suoctefoi pwr^ holds in 


tuTunmck the ssm# Hangnage. They eQ insU iliiA fer 
them the 01 U <nig^t never to set, nor the floweni of the 
to fhde. Their oMtn to suooess and power and oftqe i# 
perenntaL For a long thne we have beard this langnam 
from Whig philosophers. Their party was bom in ilia 
nature of thinjra to be always in a position of impropriate 
superiority. Tories were all very well in Omsitioii, for it ^ 
there wore no Opposition tbmre would be no ton mowing a ' 
good Whig majority ; but for Tories to be in an 

aberration from the scheme of things which a loguwrmind 
mast contemplate with aversion. Now Mr. Disiusu; 
in his tom, is not content with having a majority. He 
likes to think that anything but a Conservative majority iS; 
an unnatural accident. Lost general election there waa 
indeed a Liberal m^ority, but that was because, there was. 
no time then for Conservatives to get at the great mass oC, 
the nation, who have really but one desire, and that is ta 
have the historic majesty of England upheld. Now the 
healthy mass of English feeling has bem once for all 
readied, and a Conservative Government takes the place 
which properly and inalienably belongs to it. 

Mr. Disraeui noticed one feature in the elections, and 
laid great stross on it, which ought to be satisfactory to 
men of all parties. In spite of all we have beard in receni 
years of the tendency of class to be set against class, and oi 
the deep separation that was springing up between contlict- 
ing interests, the eloeiions have not revealed any of this 
want of soriial harmony. The Trade Unions have not 
succeeded, except in the most limited way. Employera 
have not separated tbemsolves from the employed, nor 
have servants risen up against masters. The tenant* 
farmers go witli their landlords as much as ever, 
and the county dections have been as satisfactoiy to Mr- 
Disraeli as the borough elections. Lastly, Mr. Disraeu 
has boon able to ask hw admirers with just triumph wliether 
they do not now boliovo in the Conservative working-man. 
I'hcre can bo no doubt that in many constituencies tho 
victory has Ikhju won for tho Conservatives by the new 
voters, ami tho new voters must lie in a laigo degree men of 
the tyjie who are generally called working-men. For some 
n^ason or other those new voters have been prompted to 
vote for (yonservativo candidates this time. It may bo that 
tho Conservative ix'gistration agents looked thorn up, or it 
may bo tliat they are more alive to thoughts of tho historic 
granclour of England than their neighbours in the next street 
who had had votes for some years could proteud to be; 
or, lastly, it may be that, not having voted at all before, 

1 they were new to tho work, and more easily persuaded, 
|.-and-J£iqi^9-alT1f6*tO tlie fascinating eloquence and stimu- 
lating arguments of tho publican Wlioso tap they 
specially loved. Let us take it all at its l)e8t. Lot 
us say that Stafford and Morpeth recognized tliat their 
working-men candidates wore, os Mr. Disraeli says, 
of an admirable type, and that other boroughs saw 
that their working-men candidates were, as Mr. Disraeli 
described them, odious Jacobins ; and of coarse this keen 
discernment on the part of the constituencies was moat 
creditable to them. Lot us agree that, in spite of the 
Ballot, the tenaut-farmers went heartily with their land** 
lords; and, not to make two bites at a cherry, lot us 

S Bo that tho new Consorvativo voters paying four 
tgs a week for their houses were, with few ezoeptions, 
animated with the patriotic ardour that springs from an 
intelligent study of English history. Nothing could bo 
more delightful than all this, but whose anticipations does 
it hilsify ? It wao surely not the Liberals who Said tibat 
class was being %et against class, and interest against ini* 
terest. It was not the Liberals who said that iba 
Ballot would prevent men from gratifying boreditarj 
and local attachments, nor was it tho Liberal who 
said that tbe working-man, with his acknowledged 
interest in English nistoxy, ought not to have a 
vote. It was Mr. Disraeli's despemding friends Who* 
used to call heaven and earth to witness that they wem 
going to be ruined by the perils^whioh they have now so 
triumphantly surmounted. If in the course of time tho 
interest of the working-man in English histoiy 
an accidental and temporaxy abatement, and so a 
Ministty comes again into power, it will certaii^vjBp justi- 
fied xn saying that the measures of its party!|pae 
always been &ngerouB ; for some that were causc^ we^ 
scarcely passed b^ore it was found that theylmd 
ooBsistent with, if not among the ofouMsal^ the «nt^hshment 
6f that rock and tow^ of national of 
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■ m ft Vtbni^UStnkkK 

_ „ iwrt boffbnd Aa boii»di rf diaom^ 

tioB, Iia OTidft iliiM^ wM isp^Aing V!k» <nia 
«t BftokhuMft TBm to^ saWaalft ao lniport«it m Qiom 
of In^ of Initifed* aM h/ milsioai^ odnoatioa ; and 
^Kmgii hBi dU ftqi oaonaizt Mmadf cm any, }» otowed 
ihal lie , looicad cm them fttmi Um point of riew of a 
wi^ lytoM^ j o y o p giK wiOi lOgecd to them would toon 
iMgoi. uidt% ha did not eeporate himfielf ftom the 

proMit O&venuQent. He ooiild not do 00 , for in the first 
plebe he doee not ee yet know in detail what has been done, 
and to jndge of anything about India veqoiree the know- 
ledm of initfunanible detoile ; and in the next place he is 
pemctly aware that the ordinaiy course of Indian affairs is, 
that the Oabiuet approves whatever the Secretary of State 
mprovea of^ that we Secretaiy approves of whatever the 
Uounoil approves of, and that toe Gounoil approves of 
whatever the Viceroy approves of. As a rule, all 
cornea back to the Vicerojr at last. Ho has the 
inestimable advantage of being on the spot^ having 
real power and real responsibility. The Duke of Argyll 
baa been severely oriticisod for having had the gout 
at Inverary this winter. Of course it would Imvo been 
more oflSoial to have bad the gout in Londou, but the 
result has been probably much the same to India. Sanguine 
speoulators on ^litical changes have suggosted that Lord 
DALiSRURY Will Boon be at the India Otfioe, and that ho 
will do wonders in averting or remedying fnischiof. 
Nothing could be more tmfair tlian to expect Loi^ Satj^^luirt 
or any other statesman to do what is ixnposHiblo, and to sug. 
gost some novelty which has never occurred to the V icerov 
or any Indian omcial hero or there, and which will mend 
mattm at once. Mr. Dibrabli does not encourage such a 
notion for a moment. The Duke of Argyll some iimo 
ago gave Lord Northbrook carte hlancha — that is, told 
him to spend as much Indian money as he liked ; 
and now Mr. Disraeli asks whether we might not 
possibly let him spend a little English money too. 
Tho Irish policy of Mr. Disraeli is simplicity itself. Tt 
is to say to the Irish that they shall not navG Home Rule 
or anything like it, and tliat, as they have been first dis. 
trocted and then gagged by tbo Liberals, they will have to 
thank tho Conservatives if the pressure of this gagging is 
in any way relaxed. The boanty of this policy is that, if 
sevenfy continues to bo necessary, tho Conservatives are 
not to be blamed for it. If it becomes gradually less necos- 
sary, then, oven though Mr. Gladstone's measurcH may be 
tbe cause of tho improvement, the Conservatives are to have 
the glory of treating Ireland in a now spirit of kindness 
and confidence. There is not much to oomplain of in this, 
or in the ingenious advice given to Conservatives to stick 
like men to tho grand 35ih Clause, and leave other ques* 
tions of education to a right-minded Ministry. Most 
cautious ttatesmen fl^rd themselves in this way when they 
see office close bemro them, and caution and disci'etion 
are essential features in tbe prog^mmo of Mr. Disraeli. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


T he duty of ft leader of Opposition in regard to a 
calamity like the Bengal fkmine is so plainly marked 
out that it would seem more oorreot to say that it would 
have been a discredit to Mr. Disraeli if he had made it a 
party question than to say that it is a credit to him that 
ho has absiamed from doing so. Still attention oven to 
plain duties is pot so univeiM in pobticians as to make it 
Inappropriate to praise him for the good sense and goc^ 
fifing which marked his treatment of tho subject on 
l^eimy. Ho acquitted the existing Government of any 
xeqpbhmbilt^ fiir the diflloultiee with which they have to 
contend in India; he bore testimony to the industiy, firm. 
nesS) and resouroe of the Yicbbot ; and ho pointed out 
that^ as regards tbe fisatnre the ViCejsoy's policy which 
has been most attacked— the refusal to fbroid exporta- 
tion— a Oovemment which undertakes to supersede the 
private trader mhy find that it has neither the dtiB nor 
the eonnexipnwhi^ is needed to do the private traders wewk^ 
So cimld have told from heemg Mr. DimauLt 

to which Ifpof the Houee ot Commona he Monged. The 
one critioiBin contaiiied in his speech morredto 

ibbe of tbe labour test^ Jmd on this point Mr. 

l)isft|Et4*f would be pede^ jnet if it weie teally 

desen^-^l^^ bdm^ **^wcmienof high 

reaeteabmlntKdyoMig^ to goto m|mhlMim^ in omew 


^ tiial they may do that whidi tiny never did in 
^ Uvee— labour to obtatn suateniiinoe— it is unpoosible not 
to believe that the ooasaqimoes will be of the most die* 
tresaingdiaieoter,*' Tbm there may be isolated Initanees 
of tho employment ot high-oaste women in tins way it is 
of coume impi^ble to deny, but no fidtii ean be put m 
the reports which represent it os a thing of oommem occur* 
renee. The rules or applying the labour test as oi^nally 
framed wero especially dueoied against such a contingency, 
and it is highly improbable that the Government of ln& 
would have entirely changed its views on this question 
without communication with tho Home Qovernmtmt, or 
that its orders should bo systematically disobeyed its 
own sonants. That women are largely employed on the 
relief works is certain, but this applies to a cUuM whioh is 
aooustomed to labour to obtain sustcnauoe.'* Unless tbo 
system of relief works is altogether abandoned, and gmtni* 
tons distribution substituted, it is difficult to see any reason 
for exempting women from tho iiooeHsity of doing daring 
the famine what they do as a matter of coarse at all other 
times. 

Mr. Disraeli's rcferonco to tho possible appropriation of 
a part/ of tho surplus to claimants of a much moit) powerful 
“ chametor than our own comparatively miserable intfresi ** 
may serve to rcliovo tho financial anxieties of the Govern- 
ment of India. It ought to 1)o clearly understood that 
private Bubseriptions either in London or in Calcutta will 
go to the relief df tbo Indian ExohequiT, not to the relief of 
the actual sullbrerB. There is no ruason why bcnev<»lont 
persons should not 8|>end ihcir money in this way ; indeed 
a Oovommoni which is vigorously doing its duty under 
heavy ix^juniury V)nrdei.8 is a much more deserving 
object of charity than many of thoso who usually receive 
it. But it must not lut MUp|K)sed cither in India or in 
England that tho provision of relief is in any sense 
dojuuident on private contributions. Tho (loveniinent of 
India has boon authorised to spend all tlio money 
that may bo noccHsavy to keep the people of B<u)gal from 
starving. In so far rut this duty can be iH^ribrmod without 
Hubjectmg the Queen’s Indian subjects to au amount of 
taxation which implies tho infiietion of real suffering, it is 
by India tlmt tho cost onght to bo lioruo. Tbe Yd eroy 
must lie prepared, wo fear, to give up all thougbis of a 
Hurplns. But supposing that the ordinary revennes of 
India prove intuicquato to this new demamf, it is tbe lm» 
porial Exchequer that must honour it. The pnxjiHo pro- 
portions in which the cost of the famine is to Ix) distrlbuU'd 
betwoon tho two cuuntrios is a matter for the cuTisidcraliou 
of the Homo Government. Tho main thing to bo kept iu 
tniiid is that there shall l>o no iM^sitatioii or misunder- 
standing uIkjuI HjHinding money. Whiitovor is really needed 
U) save) lives should bo dune without dtfiay and with- 
out stint, and it ought to U) inudo abundantly clear 
to tlio population of tlie distressed districts that the eontri- 
btitions oflcred by private persons arc only to be regnnled 
as expressions of sympathy and good will, and that the 
supply of food iu no way depends on these agoncioff, but 
will go on in amounts regulated not by tbo uncertain 
impulses of individual charity, but by tho rc*gatar aitd 
certain needs of tbe sufferers. 

There is a disposition in some quarters to assume that 
the transport system to the distressed districts has alto- 
gether broken down, and that this fact is equivalent Ix) a 
demonstiuiion that tbo Government have been wixuig iu 
allowing exportation to go on from Calcutta. Them is no 
connexion, however, between tbe two ideas. Those who» 
insist on identifying them seem to assume that in the dint 
suffering from uunino there has been at one and the samo 
time a superabundance and a deficiency of gniin. But tho 
rice which leaves Calcutta has not Ikkui brought tiiither 
jBrom tho precise localities to which it is newstsorj' that 
Other rice should be carried. It has come thither fivm 
districts in which tho crops have not failed, and if 
it had been bought by tbo Oovemment on the v(*ry 
spot on which it was gathered, it would equally have bod 
to bo carried to the distressed districts. Exportition 
Aiflbota, if it affects anything, the amount of rice at the dis- 
posal of tbo Govemment, and so long as that is adequate to 
tlie demand the consumer is in no way injured. If it slsitild 
tftra out that tbo Oovemment have not taught enough ricus, 
m amapnt of censure will be too great fr>r their dcNierUi. 
But otep in Uxat case they will be to blame, not for 
to prohibit exportation, bat for omitting to make 
iftflidftiitly Wm purehasoft Prohibiliov expoHation 
wosUd have nmoo no difibitmee in tbeS/iouIty of tmnsji^ori. 
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Eren the &ct that the tranejvort aiwtein has Inralcm 4ni«rn 
mnet he iMscepted yrith considerehle qtu^oatiiime. . Pro- 
bably it wonid bo more aecnraie to eay that it hM net been 
ftmAd possible to orerconio aU the difficulties agidust iMrhich 
it baa all along boenforcBccn that it would have to struggle. 
Ko foresight or cal(;nbition can bo sure of overcoming 
natoral obataclos. There k one point, however, as remurds the 
Govijminont purchases on which it would be to have 
further explanation. TheVicSROr has apparently thonght it 
bettor to import Barmeso rice mtherthan buy the native rice 
which passed thieugh (>aicutta to the Manritins and else- 
where; and it is to be supposed that ibis has been done because 
the Burmese rice is the cheajjer, Oertninly a Government 
is not bound to supply its starving subjects with the precise 
sort of food they like best. It is enough if it gives them 
a kind of food which they can eat without injury to health. 
It is alleged, however, that the Burmese rice docs not 
answer even to this latter requirement, inasmuch as, in 
persons not accustomed to live on it it tends to produce 
disease. This is a matter on which Tjord Nokthbkook 
could scarcely have been left without tlie advict* of experts, 
and if, as is probable, the siatoment is cither greatly 
exaggerated or altojrotJnw untrue, it cannot Ijc too 
soon contradicted. Upon all points, indeed, connected 
with the famine, the India Oflico would do well to 
considfJT whether any liurra could come of greater com- 
iTJunicativenoss. Wo are quite nlivo to the hindniuces 
which the oxi«t(moe of the telegraph puts in the way of 
frankness ; but these hindrances ft]iply to the details of 
measures about to 1x5 taken rather than to explanations of 
)olicy. No harm could have been done, for example, 
stating in full the reasons against the ])robibi- 
tion of exportation, or the rules for tlic application of 
the labour test, or the reasons for buying Burmese rice, 
or the inacllincr)*- for eimvc}nng snpf)lieH to remote dis- 
tricts. Yet, if the policy of the Indian Government 
on all ihcHe heads had l>een explained and defended, 
much unjust critieism. and seasiitional d(‘scription might 
have been anticipated. 6y5cnjsy has many advantages when 
it can bo really niaintaiwd. But secresy which extends 
only to the Government tmii cannot Ixi imp(5sed on persons 
outsi<hj tlio Govovnment usually does more haiTO than good. 
The I](’ngal fanimo is hocim^ing a matter of such popular 
int('rest that a c(?rtiiiri part of iiow8|Hiper spa<ie is sure 
to be (Icvok'd to it. In tnal'tipaco the narratives of actual 
wdtnesNos or rcsponsil^lo politicians should at all events bo 
found side by side with the oonjectures or predictions of 
iiTOspon sible correspondents. 
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TIIK ASILVN^TKK WAK. 

I F Mr. Gl^dstonI'. had not been in a Imiry, ho would 
have met Purlinmenl on Tliursilay, the 5th of IVbrnaiy, 
with the news which arrived on that day of the* fJucecHsful 
termination of the A shun tee war. It is a wvll-kuown and 
iiitelilgiblo fact that good luck (»f any kind confers a 
cortiiia amount of popahu lly on the Govcrniuent of the 
day ; and the Miniait>rs liave had much moi*e than a casual 
shiiro in the nccomp1i.^)ir?H*iit of the Ashanto<5 campaign. 
Mr. CsKDWKlJ. may in the lirst instance claim Urn merit of 
having seloctod <me of the most wuqxjtoiit oflicei^s in the 
army as Commander- in-Chief; and ho has since, with 
prudent libcralily, spared no oaix) or t'xpouse in providing 
the material c<.)udiiion.s of viotoiy. As might have beou 
oxpr'jted, the Ministkr of Wau and his advisers have 
luado ouo or two mistakes, such as the pi*epamtion 
of a railway which >vas aftoru^ards abandoned as useless 
or iuqn'aciionble ; but nu error of superfluity is &r less 
luischiovotts than uiuoasonable parsimony in the supply 
of Klores or of munitions of war. Militoiy administm- 
tion, in common with other tiso&d arts, bos made great 
advaiu^ on the practice of former times. The noglu 
gcnco and iiidifferenco of Kngliah Govenimmiis in the 
groat l'\‘oncb war have now become almost lnot*edible. 
The Duke of Yoi:k was employed to command the 
' EiigUsU army in tita Neihorlands against the best generals 
of the llopubiio ; and some yearaaftorwarde liordCuATHAii, 
notwithsUviKiing hi.s notuviosa JavdolanDe and incapacity, 
was allowed to iiuTa* the inovitiibfe disMtor of Walohereu. 
A Minister who in tUe present day ahotukl address to a 
general on active service such a. letter as Mv. PcRCxvAr, 
wrote in t8i6 to Lord WKi^rjvdS^ ‘wodld bo driven froon 
^oBLco by uniyc^sal ludignation. 1* iiittot ktiowa 
rm yfo\Mi&x has bsea with the 


meamrea which halw lieou sdopMUf Hie ' Alt' 

his aid and aappoitj bat it n^he mMf awMSsSed 
with the execoHm of Lord IsAma ia' Hhe Ahytondart 
expedition, no EnglMi General Im been tomb «a^ |yiVK 
vided than Bir Oajkhst Wolselxt with all tiiiiiga wecasaa^ 
to Buecott. It was aum economical as wril he ^ 
exceed the expense wlridb would have been atricUy imoea* 
sary than to stint the military and sonitaay 
If the Ashautees had not besen redaced 
during the oomparatively cool season, it mtglv pertiapa 
have been necessary to renew tbe enterprise on a lai|^ 
scale in the oourso of next winter. 

If Mr. Dibrasli had foreeeen a fortmghi ago tiie triampli 
which he has obtained for reasons wbony miooimeGted with 
West African aflhirs, he would probably not have mdnlged 
in unfounded attacks on the Oovemmont for its condact in 
tho Ashantoo war. No charge could be more idle tihan the 
complaint that a war had oeen undertaken without the 
ABsont of Parliament. If a quarrel with IPrsnce, with 
Germany, or with Rusnia were unfortunately to ocour, it 
would bo highly proper to consult Partiament in a ertsia 
which would involve the gravest political and ftnandol 
issues ; but the Ministers who arc rosponsible for the safety 
aud honour of a vast Empire are not bound to wait for 
e|>ocifio instructions whether they shall rejiel a barbarous 
assaiJant of nn outlying possesHion. There might have 
l)eon a pn^text for summoning Parliament in tbe autumn 
if it had been neccssaty to provide by new taxes or loans 
I for tbe expense of the campaign ; hut as tho whole coHt 
will be met by the flurj)luH revenue of the current year, it 
I was wholly unTux5e8sary to obtain tho authority of the House 
• of ConimoQB for the simple ojxjration of drawing a chock. 
The Ministers wore ei»titied to assume that Parliameut would 
neither submit Imm ly to Ashautee aggression nor grudge tho 
outlay which miglit be netjesKary for the equipment of a 
warlike force, and for the provi«ion of adequate supplies. 
Tho plan of the campaign in no way belonged to Parlia- 
mentary cognisance ; aud tho House of Commons would 
have assuredly dcx'lined, even if an opportunity hod boon 
ofibred, to interfere in military arrangements. Any at- 
tacks on tho Government founded on the Dutch Treiity 
of 1872 would have IxH^n irrolovaut and unprofitable. Even 
if tho transfer of the Dutch p^sscsBions liod anything to do 
with tho Ashautee invasion, Parliament had by assent or 
by passive acquiesoonco taken upon itaelf the responsibility 
of au amiugomont which had never bcoti censared nor oven 
questioned. It was at least evident that it was unnecessary 
to anticipate tho ordinary time of the Parliamentary Ses- 
sion for the mere purpose of inviting ratrospeotive criticism. 
Even if the policy of the Dutch Treaty deserved condemna- 
tion, it was still indispensable to punish the Ashouleo 
invaders, and to assert tho superiority of English arms. 
Mr. DisaAEtfs conventional iudigiiation will in present 
circumstaucoa rapidly sulisido. 

The next despatches of Sir Qabxkt Wolselev will lx? 
expected with much intercat. It is generally believed that 
he intended to enter Coomaf?«io for the purpose of satisfying 
tho AsUniifcos of his Bujierior foi*co; but the published 
stttteuiint of the submission of the enemy contains 
no account of Ids ulterior plans. It is |X)6siblo that tho 
Government may have received fuller explanations ; but 
probably Sir Garnet Wolbklky may not have wished to 
hamjior bis own discretion by pledging himself to any 
d(5flnito course of action. It must undoubtedly bo his 
wish to finish the campaign at the earliest time which may 
be found compatible with the acoompiiiihmeiit of his 
prinoiml object. The Aahantees aro probably fully aware 
that the English troops must be withdrawn during the 
early spring ; and it is well that tho rapidity of tfaoadvance 
bos compiled them to form au immediate deeisioii. The 
details of the expedition are still imperfei^y known- 
Early in Jaimaiy tbe force for which it was found possibla 
to provide can-iage liad reached and crossad tho Prah 
without opposition ; but tho jQwneral was dbBgod to ksve 
some of we troops on boara ship, beoonse tho paMtb 
oarriors had deserted. It sooins to ^ tho dtetfoy * 
of the Fantecs to be eithenr ' extbqailio^ by 
like noighbouis, or, moro probab^, 
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Wt yoMI^ Ibibir iMdcn^ into the 
Adi ^fyfr i: -^i<wg l %MKr. lb as nob to prolwrfdb iliiib ite tm. 
ouMibd vvk?A wA# SngOflli ftmi to tlH^tmiaklfift of tb^o 
loi^t!HM| 'bho OAbiy a aBiMiifittiL mobio 
4togi9aofMmg^ la iftm tegkmi ibis porlM 
^iicti my JM tho AdioiitMi «i*» nob ioTtaotUo^ and 
lott^ fit aj W tepns would amke tbo opporteiaitiy of safe 
xuirebgo A victory in tho field would be 

emu moKU impifimvc tban an unopposed oooapation of 
ibe capitail $ bub it may he inferr^ the ten^ of Sir 
Q^waf WoiASiiBT’B d^patoh that he anticipatod no further 
hoetiKtiea, 

The Ooveruhiaut wfaioh may be in office when the war ia 
ended wiB have some diffioulty in deciding on the policy to 
be henceforth -adopted on the UoUCoaet. The Protectorate 
which hoe kmg hM a partial and ambiguous exiaionoe wilt 
not be ddiber^ly extended ; nor will iho most enthuaiaetic 
0<rromorB trouble himself with the ostablkhment of a 
Fedml Constitution among the helpless and worthless 
J^tees. The abandonment of the English poeaossionB on 
the coasts including the recent ooauisitioos from iho Dntc^ 
will not be seriously proposed. The English trailers will 
scarcely be prepared to uudertalce, as on a former occasion, 
the government of the settlemonte; and the entiro minihi- 
latiou of English commerce on the Gold Coast would l>e a 
strange resiut of a costly and anooessful cATnj^aign. Pvo* 
bably the most oonvouient and most pnidcnt course will be 
to retain the forts on the coast, with gtirrtsons Huflidontly 
strong to repel or to deter Ashantoe aggresdon. It wivuld 
cost comparatively little to maintain one or two coloumi 
regiments, and to provide them with woe^xius and 
artillery which would insure their superkirity over native 
onomies. Notwithstanding the euspioions and compluiuis of 
the Aahantees, it has always been the {nilicy of England to 
facilitate their commercial iiitercoorse with the coast ; and 
it is possible that the development of a prolitiible trade 
might gradually modify their warlike pr<jpcw»ilio8. Any 
advantage which may directly or indirectly result from an 
unwelcome and troublosomo cntoi’priwe will Ix) fully nppro- 
eiaied ; but the war it.self was undertaken not as a s|x*(*u* 
lotion, hut by absolute necesHity. It was impossible to all<»w 
the Asbantees to brave the English |x)wcr w ith iniputiily. 
The cost of punishing them was not a local iiivoBtiiicut, but 
a part of the working expenses of tlie Empire. I.t is fortiu 
nately not likely that the tranBiictions on the Gold Goust 
will now become the sulgect of paKy attack or mrimi/ia. 
tion. The Opposition either befura or after their imjamding 
accession to power will share the oilloial instinct of avoid, 
ing unncocssaiy disousaion in Porliaraent ; nor i» thc're any 
longer a sufficient motive for finding fault with the policy 
of a moribund Ministry. The fuiuro Secretary for War 
will not be eager to establish a proeodcut for severe criti- 
cism of the defiuls of military administration. 


raANCE. 

A NAME has at length boon found for the anomalous 
Qovernment which now exists iu France. It is the 
^ Septennate.^’ French shrewdness has fixwl upon the 
most certaifi element of Marshal Mai^Mahon’s rulr« It 
cannot be celled a dictatorship, for the Logkiibture, or a 
Minister possesmg the coefidenoe of the Legislature, k 
the real sovereign. Its claim to be a Hepublio is vebe. 
mentfy denied fay a hum pat;^ of the Assernmy, and is only 
feebly majuiaiim W the Xheoenttve. It is not a Provisiooal 
Oovernsnent, for a Confiaittec is nowengaged iu consiruct- 
iog a peroandnt Constitnthm. But tliere is one i^ing 
Eteut » whieh,if not osrtain, is at any rate more certain 
than anytabing else. The feet that it is to last for aeven 
years bee hUm proc^aiued I 7 Marshal IUcMabox him. 
seif and may be taleen as accepted by the mujorily 
of Imnc^riiien. The BepuMieaii pe^ woald prafaebj^ tie 

f^tolmaflshrad thiAnotbiiigw^^ is in stove Ihr theas. 

ThemodNdieBi^yal^ may be imposed 

hung no obaaae of a Ifestpvnlioii, they oiaiM 


hung no obaaae of a Ifestpvalioii, they caadob 

lii0|^to||ds€loverii]im of deoidsd shade ef Ba* 
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have nd lorn Ibr Itie Date of Baedite 
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cf things is the Bxteeme Bigbti and Ihougb tte dte 
trifaattoii^of parties in the Asseiaab^ gives this seetum 
m aocideuial immrtanoe in a divisimu it hae no mllowing 
in the oountiy. To all appotniiiosiho Legldiiiisia are quite 
awara of thoir real weakiiesa, Thiyaraooiistaidily threats 
ing to break op the niq|ority,>sand oonstantly proving 
untrue to their own threats when an ocoasion mr carrying 
them out arises, 

Th^ have just made another addition to the already 
long list of these retreats at the 1 ^ moment. Mm^hai 
MacMabon has l^ou pi^yhig a visit to the Tribunal of 
Commerce at Paris, and lias taken the opportunity to make 
a rotiSHunng spocch. Some now buildings are to 00 buttuu, 
the rapairs of the Louvro are to Vk) pushed on, and the un*ta 
round Paris are to be rooousti-ucted. In these ways a good ' 
deal of employment will be pixivided for tbo workmeni and 
one cause of the presont dinti'SHs removed. Iu so far as this 
distress proceeds irom poUtioal uncertainty Morstel Mj^- 
Mauon declaros that it nos no longer auy real fbundatton. 
On the i9ih of November the Assiunbly eutruHtod him with 
the Executive power for seven yon re, and during that time 
and iu the actual state of tliini^ bo will Uko extro that its 
decisions are respected. The Extreme Uight bad till tluin 
been declaring that uotliiiig sliouKl luduoe them to sup[x>ri 
the Oovernmuut in the coming dobnU) on M. Gamukka's 
intvrpellation ; but us soon ns ihcMur.Hhalbad tlius putdoivn 
liis foot, they bogaii to look alxmt tliom U> hoc how tlu'^y could 
liest retire fn»m the po.^itiijn they had taken up of tlicii* own 
choice. The only thing th('y civred for wan lo find a decentf 
bridge, uiid foi* this purjmiic they went to Un> Duke of 
lijiutu.iR. They could not, they neem lo hafe said, recoguine 
the existing oi-dcr of ihingH as destined to lout, fur seven 
ycOTfl. The A.^cml)ly might dotne<* the rcstoraUuu of 
Hkn'HY V. ill the course of the up[)rojiching dihutcs tm tho 
constitutional laws, and, if ihe MureharH words were meant 
to guaixi agaiiisi this [xissilnlity, then' could bo no peace 
Ixd ween the Ijegitimist.s and Uio Govonimcnt. IVulnibly, 
il‘ iho Duke of lluoisMi: hud .set any store by tho preCJHu 
wortis which tho Alarshul had used, the Extrenu! 
would have looktxl out for some uihtT point on which ho 
might Ixj nn>ro pliable, ilut as ho was not wodded to 
any purtiruhir phniso, it was not ibllicult to invent <uio 
which lihuii Id HOi»lho these fuctitiouH sciisibilith s. In (Ik) 
ivport of bin hjicu-Ii which appeared anur some chday ni (iic 
J<fnnt^l i)jltcir { (ho Miirslinl was inado to say that tbinng 
iljo iu‘r(. aevi'o w'jiis Ih' would main* ail men n'Mjw et tin* 
“ legally t stahhfJjcd order of ihingH.” ih'l.wecii (he e\ ii.u 
ing oitior of things and ())o It'gally e.'iluhijrtliod orrhu' «»/' 
IhiiigH there is enough dillcrt»riee io Halisiy L(‘;,^tiniist uv-ru. 
ploH. Whut tlji.s ditlonuice pi‘(M'is< ]y is, it is nut ho vti.^y to 
sa,y. At ju'csont. tho two iiro identicul. 'i’ho ciuthorlt y of 
Marshal MacMauo.n os PrcMMiciit of tho llopuliJic is lioth 
existing and legally osUtblished. It in coueetvablc that it 
might CCUHC to lie legally oHiablished, and yet eoutiiwie to 
exist, Imt this is nut the objoctiuu which the IjogiiimislH 
entertain towards the original phrase. They can have no 
fear of Murehal MacMah^^m repudiating the autliority of 
tho Assembly and maintaining his place iu tho Govcria 
mont by force of anus. On tho <uhcr hand they can 
hanllv look forward to a conibinuliou of ciiruinst^aiuiiw 
in which Marshal Mac Mahon's authm-ity will bo lo^j^aily 
eBtablished, and ut the sumo tune not bo in cxifrtenoe, 
because this Mrould imply an inbuitiou uu ilu;ir part i<» 
cilect a iicstoration against tho will pf the AsHcrinbly, 
of which it is fair to say tlmt there is ut prosi^nt no 
tf-aco in their plans. Wliat they must be Hupiu/sisi to 
mean therefore is that, if tlio Asseuibly at any time during 
the Doxt seven years jiasstcs a Jaw to plaeo the Count pJ' 
.GHAMBOun on the throne, it ri ihish*gaiiy c<<hibliNhed order of 
things, not the now existing (jrdor ul things, tlmt they will bo 
bound to supjiort. it docs not Hocm to have occurred to 
them that there was 110 uctwl toprotix “ new *’ to tho words 
** existing order of tilings *’ any more than to tho wunis 

order of things legally <?MUbliHhed/' No one denies that iho 
Assembly which made Marsha) Macmahon President fur 
sttveii years can decree ri^.)tjnu other form of Guvernment 
wUch shall override his by virtue of its Tuore re<'<‘fit 
itapanfinil The Eepteunato w'ould then cense to be tho 
isgalUr etebUshod oi^dor of things; and iu tliis possibility 
tlie imgUimi»ia may foresco a remoto possibility of u 
Ifc p it o salio n. Bat under tbese cir(minHiam;es tho 

equally cease to bo 'Hbo existing order of 
Tte seorst hopes of a piirty which cun find 
fei soeli qmbbte must be nrar alriit to secret 
'• teyi lii l. ,: WWter tte oonsterion pf this ^teuge of formula 
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will enmm the nmjorit^ agauiet tlie \<m of any of its 
membem when the aiviflum on 1M. Oahbctta’s intermlntion 
is inketi rennuns of course ancertahi* The attitaae of the 
Sxtreme Right towards the OoTeminent varies from da;f to 
day with their ontirnate of the Count of Ohamboqd’s ultifoate 
Ohanocs, and of the nearoesa of a dissolution. Whea they 
ean persuade themKelves that there is a long lease of Parlia- 
mentaty life still before them, they can afford to show some 
independence. The mere thought of an aptieal to the 
electors is usually enough to impress ibeni witn the para- 
mount importance of supporting the only Govornment of 
|‘honc8t men” which there is much likelihood of their getting 
in the present temper of France. 

The elections of Sunday last supplied an interruption to 
the usiuil tale of Itepublican sucoesses. lu the Pas do 
Calais the Conservative candidate has been retnmcrl. 

' The event does not, however, give much cause for Consor- 
vative exultation. It is not a gain of a seat^ the Ropub- 
Itean minority is much larger than at the last election ; and 
ilie sucocRsful candidate is a declared llonapartist. As 
regards this last j[K)mt, it becomes more and more evident 
that, if the Conservatives wish to prevent the entablishmont 
of the liopublic, they must not be too particular as to the 
quality of their allies. In spito of the war, so many 
recollections of jmst prosperity are assticiated with the 
name of NAroM*:oN III. that Imperialism continues to 
command a conHiclornldo number of supporters, and the 
general suppression of itepublican Mayors which is now 
going on tends to make this section of the popula- 
tion additionally important. It would not answer the 
Duke of HkooIiIr’s purpose to aj»point men who have 
neither ofTieial experience nor local influence, and where 
no largo propri()tor can bo found to undertake the 
office, an ex- Mayor under the Kmpiro is usually the 
only person who possesses the altoriiative requirement. 
At present it mattorH little what particular sliade of Con- 
servatiHiu the Alayor represents, but when the PfciNCE 
iMrr.uiAii is a cuiuliilato for the Throne — and sooner or 
JatiT, unlcHS the He'jjnblic ran got firmly seated in the 
interval, ho is sure tg be a candidate -it will matter a 
great deal. that time tim elcctvu’a may have grown 
aocustoim»d to voting as the Mayor bids tliom, and when 
the habit is onoo formed, they may go on doing so even 
when the Dnke of Ukoojjk’s representative no longer 
represents the Duke of liROOiiiK. 


MLSSING MRMlUaiH. 

A F'f flB the battle the roll has to be called, and there is a 
melancholy list of missing comlmtants. The sym- 
pathy of the public is requested on l)ehBlf of some two 
iiiindred gentlomon who wore memljcrs of the kte 
House of Commons at the moment of the disHolution, but 
Vi’bu will be looked for in vain in ilio now J^iriiaiiient 
whieli has just been elected. Of these, it is true, a ceHmu 
number- health, purse, or courage failing them— fairly 
ran away at the beginning of the conflict. The rest have 
fhllcn on the field, and happily it is one on Avhich they may 
live to figlit another day. It wdll bt^ rather a dull House 
witjiout Mr. Bkknal Osoorxk’r rattling and impartial 
humour; nor has there been smdi an accession of 
wisdom on tlio part of the new' memliers ns to corapousatc 
for the loss of Professor Fawcett’s intellectual integrity and 
logical candour. There will also be wanting Mr. Bocvkrie’s 
cnticfd sincerity an<l extensive knowledge of the forms of 
Parliamentary btisino.sB. Sir J. Pakinoion has held bo 
many hij^h offices that he may almost bo rt^garded as a 
compendium, of ^ the Cabinet; but his fairness aud courtesy 
in deliate will bo at least as much missed in the House 
of Commons his versatility in the Government. 
Familiar faces have disappeared fi*om all sides of the 
House, but eiMWjeially from the side wliicb is occu- 
pied by Mr. Gr.ADSTONE*H supporters. B'ive subordinate 
members of tbe Goveruraeut-^he Loud Advocatb, Lord 
IfiNtTEtD, Mr. lliBUERT, Sir H. Storks, and Mr. Ayrton — 
have lost tboir seats. Several of those tiresome members 
who may bo said to have sat not so muon for particular 
places as for crr>UdioU and agitattous will return no more 
<^51 least lor the pi'csont. Tho Idberation Socibty has ! 
lost its louder, and ofipresscd woBiaii her champion i and 
the House of Ooinmous willprobttMy spared some^of the 
' annual motions under which it 1^ had to suffer so long: * 
Ot the two momlmrs for the TloiliOiwa Okunatit, one has 


been token and the oiher tJie/tlJr 


Jesuits will still have id tremble at the. tlioiiil^ 

Wballey is watobiug thm from tbe House m 
The Turf— a nleut iiKtnrsst--wia no longer he 
by a pair of its most hocioiirable supportersi 
and ine late Baron Bothscuiu),. On 

looking generally to dto personal chaiMlar and^ eiedM^ 
stances of the members^ apart from their politios, it cwm 
be said that tbe complexioa at tbe new l&w .IflU WvniEy 
different from that of the old one. It will he d^itotialH 
assembly of safe men, and probably a sh!fte oldeft. 
balder, and, if put in jlho scales, a stouts 

heavier, than its predecessor. It may' also bs'sepeothd 
to bo rather less fd^, discursive, asid loqimoiot&B,^ ax^ 
less given to turning itwlf into a prig$ith4ebatuig A 
considerable number of the members m^y^botruslm^'eoto 
bettor than they can speak, andto support tbe Oonatitiitipu 
by a noble reticence ; and this is so tar hopeftii Ibr 
business. It is quite clear that the abdmixustration Sf ihd 
country would soon have been brought to a stsndstiB if 
the flow of talk had gone on increasing yw by year sa it 
did daring the existence of the late Parliament. Thsto 
was an t>ld Scotch judge who used to stigmatise any ptolix 
advocate who took up too much of liik time as **tho 
“ harangue,” and there was certainly an intolerable propor- 
tion of the “ Imrangue *’ element in the late Parliament. 
Tho removal of Mr. Macfie will in itself be an important 
step towards tho solution of the Irish Home Rule dimonlty, 
for tho iiours and days which that interminable talker 
wasted in a Session would alone be almost enough to onabig 
tho House of Commons to pay proper attention to any 
Irish busiiioas that deserved it. 

It may be thought that tho rejected members who are 
most to bo pitied are the unfortunate gentlemen who wore 
elected at great expense during the recess, and who have 
bad only the barren enjoyment of a nominal distinotiou. 
Colonel CAMi‘BKiir/.H election expenses in Rontrawsbire; for 
example, camo to some io,oooZ. ; and to,oool. is a good deal 
to jwiy for the prospective satisfaction of sitting in a Parlia* 
ment which is dissolved before you have a chance of taking 
your seat. It is impossible not to sympathize with gcutle- 
iiion in this position, who have bi^rne the heat and burden 
of the day, and who, just as they are about to enjoy their, 
reward, are thrust aside in a scuffie at the door. Wo 
suKjwct, however, that tlioso who an) after all most deserving 
of compassion are not tho candidates who have never 
known the delight of taking part in the government of the 
country by sitting w'ith their hats on in the House of 
Commons, or drinking tea in the Members* Tea-room, 
but rather the ix*joctf^ members who had been in t]be‘ 
House long enough to get used to its ways, and to 
adopt its habits and associations as part of their second 
nature. It is difficult perhaps for any one who has never » 
})een in the House to understand its fiEUioiiiatio]^. liVliy 
should all those wealthy, middle-aged men, who might be so 
comfortable at borne, go mad about getting into ParUament p 
It cannot be for tbe sake of speaking, for after all only a 
comparatively small proportion of the members ever do 
speak. Still less can it he for tho sake of listening to speeches 
by other men, for anybody who cared very mn^ about that 
dismal privilege coald'surely ooutrive to get admission as 
l a stranger often enough to gratify any natural appetite in 
^ that direction. It cannot be from a aesire for patronagie, 
for that has been cut down to the ebanoe of a npminatioii 
whioh merely admits to a competitive ‘ exami n a t ion, and 
this is not a boon which is very highly prised ftjODii- 
stiiuents. Whore then is the charm t It JSe$< ptow, we * 
sup|X)8e, in the social pleasantness of the. House, whic^ bto 
been often and justly describe as the meet 
in London. It is not t||^oso publid nttqranees 
tbe> public only a very littlor while -aiW .the xneiiu ^ 
bers tbemsolvoB, but the pirivate talk, tbe^ gossip, tbi» v 
fismiliar eonveniatioa of the tmold^-UDpiift sm 
whidb takaasnoh a hold on thqse whip liave onto beoputof; 
aoOkMvtomed to it. Tti6 members vevy inndh tWwfr to- 
(herois m 
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the ulirid ovtaide u'nirp to, belmcm dfr/^ 
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^^9^ u giw rootid. Vhatew 
, /'tiiie'^ - WOTrtj’ : tt' - ia et teirti eeriiin ihttt theke 
wd .4<geotod «• one who haa 
Hinwe after hoting faeem a meiiiber for a 
Metiior j ffi S ^ea rt L It is enough to frighten a candidate 
9>^ ^r0V at all to think of the wretchednaai 

fojmfarbg for hnnaelf if he happens afterwards to lose 
M ^ isttlatioludj sight can hawy be imagined than 
ijujeptad J hiaafo^^ the air of ghosts rather than 
)mett;74u^ and peering in at the doom 

^ which 

Oie^^llowim anat be made for the feelings of gentle- 
jplOiite this painjht position, and it may bo adsEutted that it 
is not shr^ Mm fo take a gr^fol leave of a oonstitnenoy 
wbi<^ l|asjiist in aveiynngMoioua manner, 

lia AxRTOir, however, is equal to the oooasiom He has ro- 
tnroed thanks to the ele^rs who voted for him, and 
notlung can he more characteristic than his thanks. There 
is a ceHnin sense of Mthetio satisfactiou — and it is pro- 
bably the onl]^ flBsthetio satisilaotion to which the 
ex-eoile ever ministered — ^in finding that his career has 
been consistent to its close, and that even at the last 
he fans not deviated into any of the conventional civilities 
of common men, Mr. Atrton, when in ofHoe, boasted that 
be had ** abolished letters,** and his letter to his oonsti- 
tuenta is as cart and brief as a mercantile memoraDdom. 
It oonsists, in &ct, of only a couple of lines. Mr. Atrton 
thanks his sapportem, but without stooping to the weak 
formality of cmling them ** gentlemen *’ — ^an idle word, 
which is banished from the vocabulary of nnsophistioated 
^honesty. Be adds that he is sorry the trough should have 
taken so httle interest in politics, and should have forfeited 
** its political importance *’ — that is himself. In a previous 
speeon Mr. Ateton iq)p^r8 to have assumed that bis un- 
popularity was due to his having devoted himself to publlo 
nusinosa rather than to private afikirs ; but the ciroum- 
stance is canaUo of a different interpretation. His promo- 
tion to the Board of Works was, in a flagrant example 
’of that arrogant and wilful temper which has oontributod 
so much to the present humiliation of the Qovomment. 
It is impossible to imafnno a more wanton disregard of 
public interests, or of the higher motives by winch the 
oistribution of responsibility should he dictated, than the 
^^y in which a inan who not only know nothing of art and 
scienoe, but who boastfully paraded his contempt for all 
i^udh tiiiags, was turned loose among artists, architoi^, and 
mea of science to sneer, and browbeat, and trample on 
them at pleasure. The insolonco of office was never more 
painfolly or mischievously displayed than in Mr. Glap 8 T 0 ne *8 
appomtment of Mr. Ayrton and in Mr. Ayrton's exercise 
of his authority. 'The startling rumour that, after all that 
has happened, the unfortunate people at Uie India Ofoco 
aire to. nave Mr. Ayrton's cynical savageiy Imposed on 
them for life, most bo dismissed^ as altogether im^edible. 
Even BDr. Olapstonr is scarcely capable of that. 


> ~ tMTOART coincidences: 

T^VERTBWY is awsrs ef iket that no good stoiy was 
am i(^ for the fiist ti]ii% The nunery stories which uoUght 
on fofoiu^have ape^^^ to some remote mythology, 

ipd thjS anecdotes which circulate at a foodem dinner-teble have 
Milim fo fi*m set primsBval savages in a roar. We 

heard the dayman American steiy irith the usual flavour of 
^ difocttltlei^witli a hear, who pmyed 
ttiat,lf ifivine sSd were notgmnted to him, it might at MM not 
he gnmted to his sataeo^. Socn sfterwaida we enoountered 
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ilMasasfofoin^am « * ' ^ * 

iMondiitt to 
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the p masri em wUeh this up Ifr^Bckwick wp 

ppIUM imd told with due idip sllMhylm . 

We&ed Whether the Me. ^had ew ailAeikMm^ 

re disputed If he had, the More illuetipa tins anifliiimity ^ 
human nature instead of the vitsuty of an’auiMing .aneedore id 
vmrioua inoama^ns. 

A similar difficulty snggreta Iterif in regard to many of thoiliS 
pointed of which we cannot my whelhes two oiever men 
have hit upon the same thought or one has reoslviid it from the 
other and publisbed it afresh. Thke, for aoieniple, the wefl-htiowii 
saying about the use of language which W tmeo comiected with 
lalleyrand It belongs to a fhiuiUar clam of witUoieuis which are 
tmaid by the inversion of truisms. The reylm crtnfo ysm 
impamMe, nr tho shitemeuts that extremes meut, that the*luiff is 
greater than the whole, that a man was fitted for a post and yet ^ 
was appointed, .that gratitude is a lively sense of fiivoun to come, 
and so on, are other specimens of the sucotssfiil appHcatioja of a devicn 
which we commend to the consideration of anybody who wishes 
to take out a patent for making smart sayings by machinery. It ’ 
is natural enoi^h that many clever mou should have ivint tho 
effect of inverting tho obvious truth about the use of language* 
Three well-known masters of English epimni have oertainH a)V 
proximated very ch^sely to this most popular of wivtiotsms. i^uih 
gives it as a clMracterislic precept of the wisdom of this world that 
speech was given to tho ordinary sort of men whereby to com- 
municate their mind ; but to uriso men, whert»by to conceal It,'* 
Young, in the second satire in tho Love of Farnt*, speaks of the 
masquerade of court and town : — 

Where nst tire's end of Isngnsm'ls declined 
Ami men talk only to conceal the mind. 

CharftCteriHtically enough ho addresses Obesterfield in the same 
passage as an instance, not of the rule, but of the exct«plion ; other- 
wise one might have thought Uiat the author of the Eetteia would 
be an excellent godfatlicr for the saying. Goldsmith, in the ilcs, 
works ouJb the same antitlioais very carefully, timt quoting the 
general principle of grammarians, and tlien adding Inal, in tlio 
opinion of men who know the world, tho true use of speech is not 
to express our wants, hut to oonctMil them. Wo need not speculate 
upon the degree in which one of these pasiuigos may have directly 
sugwsttMl another; or how the full-blown saying, frrum whicn 
each of them more or less difiers, cam«^ to lie ASiM)oiated with tho 
name of Tallevrand. Wo may remark parenthetically that amdher 
well-known phrase, which has been given to Napoleon, ap;u.‘nni to 
be of native origin. Dean Tuckmr, in one of his tracts imoti the 
American war, calls the Jimglish a ** shhpki^eping nation y whilst 
the remark about there l>»uug but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is to be found in Tom Daiu«\ 

Tho cause of tho fhilure of South, Young, and Goldwujlh to 
ofitahliRh a claim to tho saying about tlie use of Isiigungit is 
apparently Uiat a certain modesty pro von U^l them IWim laying down 
the maxim with siin)ci(>nt gonemmy. A lurking desire to bo more 
or less ac^umto has prevented mauv good things from obtaining 
entire siksci^h. A nmn who would iKf witty must not lw« (tm 
scninuloiiH. A maxim should claim to bo iiio expi\wiiou of an 
alsMiluie and invariable law of nature, or it does not startlo people 
siitlickmtly to tlx itw3lf on their niHinoricH. We may tnue the 
growth of another familiar saying tlmiiigh a stories of suthors, and 
mark how it hss improved by incnxiMHl geueralilv. ‘*(u)d 
Almighty lirst made a ganien,” says Uacmi in hUieinUmti^ius style. 
Cowley adds an antithesis, but makes tho plimse too quaint to 1x3 
successful : — 

God tho first garden mads, and the fimt (dty Cflin. 

Tho remark is pointed enough, hut it is now a mere Ci>rireh. 
Oowper has muern tlie saino thought, but softens antithesis, 
and makes it a general Htatt^ruont Instoad of a .Soriptuiitl alluHioti 
(iod iimdc tho country and irisn made tlu; town. 

Theologians might raise certain difflcultiiss as to the <nlliodo^ of 
this stateiiiont ; but it is a vigorous expression of seiitiincnt, fi nr»t 
an ac^'urate philosophical formula, ami has therefore IxMuiuie part 
of the efurrent coinage of popular quotation. The phrase remmds 
us of another saying, round which a good many writmv imvo 
wandered, though it waittul for one man of geuius t<i establish its 
success. Our instance may again bu taken from South, who widU3 
to Owen that '^Commonwealths put a valiu^ upon men ns well h» 
money, and wo are forced to lake them Ixjth, not hy weight, but 
according as they are pleased U) stamp tb«m^ and at tb<» currenl wile 
^of tho realm.” Wycherley uses tho same illustration in the brat 
scene of tho Phiin-DpaUr, “ 1 weigh the man,” he wiys, " not his 
title; *tis not tb«i King’s stamp can inaki* tho metal Ixittcr or 
heavier. Your lord is a k3iMh*n shilling which you buid every way, 
and aba«!S tho st/imp ho wears instead of l)eing rrmcxl by H." 
tftiis coincides almost verbally with iliiniss familiar Jiues;— 

'J'bc rank in l>ut Ua; gutnf»a stamp, 
f A man’s n inau for a* thst. 

la. this case borrowing is improliable ; and the same may be stud 
of many othercasea in wiiirli obvioun imogi^s usrxl by diirereiil 
ifrityrs. •\Vhcn Goctlie says, in the charactftruf Wt rGior, ihAiit 
autunm iu him os well os around him, tlu&t bis havM are 
and the loaves of the neighlxiuring tr^.H li-ive 
ti&ere is no reason to suppose that ho was thinking of ih<3 
'iigifMiimMii of Another great pool m a Wertherean mood > 

' . Siidi time of year In mu ym may hriiokb 

• WhonysUoir Mm, or lew, or ooiw do bang, 
tiMn IlkMo boogtw Mt ahsk* sgsM oold, 




nUM Utf. lik. ^lnl» 
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Here,in<lecd; the exqvMt^ oondudiii^ Hne give* « ahtm mat to 
be found in orditnury ediijitatioBs of tbe cei^Mibm. Bdbli Iwve 
romurked the {laruliel between ihe endiieM of 
nature too oftfm for eueh coinoideiieeB to deserve mueh woIwni. We 
luay^ however, mention nnotber ctiie in idiich a |M» 6 t nay ’pani^r 
hav« euj?icreHfed a happy nhraeo to a jn-oee-writer, where 
iH not ao obvkiiia, but wliew, on the other hand, tin reedm* 
blance la not m ehiso. Eveiybody reraembere the epleadid oom* 
plimeut which Bteole paya to liady Elimbatb Haetiaga in the 
7 V///<t, To love her was a Hbenil edueation."^ In ihe Fmthfui 
of fieaiiiDont and netcher a gontlenian itya of a lady 
wht) haa porfimiied in u maaqne :— 

RIm* In her dnndnpr ; *tl» Indeed 

A Kehnol to teach all we call Illicral. 

Sh'cloB coinplinumt ia very auperior. b< 5 «iuBo much low atraini^d; 
but tluTo i» a aimihirity in the onmeo which may anggeBl tlni 
ptlftsibility of a hint having boon taken. 

Our modem poeta would ji^onerally bo too proud to boiT*>w 
thoughts dinHJily from a jpmviouB author. Ttiey acn^ not, indeed^ 
t<>i> proud h) put on old elr>the 8 of imidimval or clamical fashitai ; 
but they would C'f)nHider theiiiaelvcH iuHnlb^l if it were 
tlj'it the Rulwtnnce wua not their own, whatever may bo tho form. 

Wlum we road in Mr. Temjyaon'a Atuiul the phrase — 

Thi'u let roiiu' what c«ww may, 

Whttt matter if I ko mad, 

1 aliall have had iny day— 

WO do not stippoH!) that hi* had even a faiut recollection of a 
Bpirile<l jiasHfigo 111 one of Dryden'a traAsktious from ILiiuce: — 

Ho fair or ftml or rain or nldno, ^ “r=:::s=5 

TtiaioyN I Iiav 0 in Hpita of fat<*an* mine ; 

>fc»t in'flvrn Uwlr up»n thu puMt hu4 imwrr, STRAUSS. 

Hut what tuu l>i‘<*n, luix h^en, and I nave hod my liour. . n/ ^ « .m . . 

- ^ i 1 ^T’llE announcement in last lucsda^’^s teleprama of the death of 

Tn the rtugim of tho ftoorges, hr)wevor, p(^oplo were not so par- X i>j^vid Frederick SirauiH* will hirdly have pMsed unnoticed 
twular. The two CToahjst tnasters 111 tho art of appropmtion arc *,ven amidst Uie excitomont of a uenoml ekoriou. To those 
Tope and (h-ay. Thoi^^ is scarcolv u phrase in si^o of Oray 3 moat Jin^liahmeu evou who take no intm est in theok^y, or who legaid 


of tbani may^lHrap jMemt tp^ f|d%M 

of laany other of Jikfi|ioirt.iliiJcing ^ , ' 

whieb comes idmOit dtiedt from 

oi)Ual ease ; though it k lathsr dHSeidt to ioBow IKmaeffik Mr- 
elusion that the wae «iig|n.»sted by BedibnelMMise Betler 
doMursbes his hero's beard ab a hairy aeleotp'^ ifhSst ^hay 
makes tho beard mid hoary hair of his bard 

Bumn Uhea im^lesr to the UvaUsd 4 r. 

In Oray the feeeptive froolty was davelc^ oilt^efl j pyee w iltfao 
to tlio jiri^urthte ; said it wee only natsoal that timwsjwriismriit ol« 
mind so richbr eteeed and so eparing in utteraoMP ehosdd ;be deepty 
cidouitMl by the food on whiofa it led. £r PopeV ease the feoe^ 
of aupropriation was more conscious. Berhaps^ however, it Je 
worth while coiustdorhiiy whether the luethod deserves to be 
abandoned. When it is carried to the exesas of malting EndialL 
like mo^m Latin poetry, a mere cento of gatnarea 

phnuww, it is certainly incofupatibk with the s p o ft hnad ty w^ch is 
to poetry of a high order. On the efbar hao^’we are too 
apt to forgot the vahteof thorough finiidi ; and wo idl 'towdntit that 
tliB chief cn*dit is olton less due to the man who hit vipon the 
liin^ nf lUerary ore, tluin to the artist who succeeded in an 
fashiouiiig the crude imUerial as to give it cnnency in innend 
iiBHgo. It is the last touches which arc reellv tho most oiAcutt 
and the moat csHontial, and it is just those lotuses which modem 
authors are generally too impatient to bestow. 


ticular. This two CToah'St tniuiti^rs in the art of appropriation arc 
Pope and ( h'liy. Thorn is scarcely a phrase in some of Cfray’s most 
beautiful poetry for which a precedent may not bo produced from 
lOnglinh or clAH^ical Bourccs j and Popu’a method, even when he 
was not avowedly tninslHting, wah toBorve up all manner ofacrupH 
from old poefH, and sot thoin as gems cnrornllr poMjwJ apd 
in till' niifUt nl* Iiim nwu t A iiv./^StATOer lit CXillTipiCB navC bocn 


from old poefH, and sot thoin as gems cnrornllr poMjwJ apd 
in the midst of his own \ ei>u*H. yiSiAroef iff CriiiTipies nave been 
calU'clwl by tli« iudiwi ry ft|k.«<-«f^tore, and probably n many 

luoM rmnttin lo bu rtwii*^- , 

been inort> autliurV errononus metaphysics 

and illustvutn his metliodh, li»* might have fnitJH 

^^JjjrRirious study of a now mtlier ob»oleUj merhod of Utomt}' 
^plWiSuHhiu. Fopc's rcscuibla»ct« to other authow,vamng fnnu 
wTwuright plAgiarkm to iviuolu suggeHlifm, lia\e been nMicetl by 
^Viirtoii, Oibbori AVakeflold, bv the elder Disivudi in tho Ouiiomfit>M 
of Lifemturef iu\d many of tliem are collocicil by Mr. Pattison 
in his recent ixlitiiui. <ine or two luav be mentionod. Tho trans- 
lation of Hadrian H verses, called ** I'hc Dying ('hriatian to hk 
Soul,” which Pope dtvlured to hi) ^'jrist w'ariu from tho brain,” 
and to have <xx'um»d to him w'lmn he waked in the morning, was 
imitated, if not stolon, from Fintnian. Tho ceh'hrated lamb in 
the JEfigat/ on Man wlio “ licks the hand just raised to shod hie 
blood,” WAS appni'ontly Hiiggcsled by a lamb in Dr. King’s Mtdhj 
t>f Mimnlowitj where \\ is obsor^’otl that 

A gentlo land* huH rkrturic in pli'aU, 

Aiul wjiiMi hIu' s«h*i* (Iu- k.iilfi- UocnH'tl, 

Her vuki' cnircHti hitti not ui make h**r liUnrd. 

Oldham calls ihillcr “ the glory and tlio (K'undal of the age ” j aud 
Pope describes J'k'asiuuB os - 

'J’hst gn'flt Irdurwl numo, 

Tho glnrv of Iho prlntihinxl iinU tlio xiiann*. 

Another still iamiliw pliniso, “ from gra\c to gay, from lively to 
sevew^,” ciUUos straight friuu fk>i]oim - 

> PasMor (tu gravA au doux, du ploisAiit au lldv^rv. 

In other Ituiisktimu^, such ns a passitge tmdiug — 

Tton^t the pure Mow! of an Hlttstrioas mco 
In qu{i»i How ft-oui Uicroco to Lucr«cc— 

not only the wonts, but tl o French sound of tho final syllabk, has 
been retained. Put to these paralluls there is lui ©tid ; amt it nml 
only Ik' said that ii. most irases the source is so obvious tliat there 
could Iw no intention of concivilment. Hray, a niori* learued poet, 
applied tho wuiio im'thi>d as sysleniaticanv ; 'and the only quoSH^ioii 
is whetiier the woitls of Jiis predocessor vnw unconMnoumy ring- 
ing ill hU oar or were didiberatelv appropriated. The fari liitr 
0tau2A, tor e.xauiplc, whicfi tells us that 

Full iiiiiny a fiower b honi to bliMli uuMoen 
And waste its liWcctuuiM on tho doM^rt air— 

has so nnuy piiralkU that tho only difficulty is iu selection. Pope, 
fur cxiuuple, »peaks in the Jiope 15? Me JMi of 

KtMHvt that iu desorts Uoom and disu 

Siicustoue in the same stiwin talks about the desort's lily,’* and 
Young says of nature 

In dhitHnt trilds bumiitii eye iiwsm 

nan hsr (towon sndepiwidi her velvet gnen ; 
gmgltog rills the Iwialy deim 
And wasto Uieir sweetutos on the jovoge mos. 

"Waller has the same thuught,«iid hi dhct jmjiallel pasaaima to 
Iheswne stwisa Oray*! edfior qiietoax^Rl^ 1^ 

Sbotepwre, IHudar, and varioua JiMIMIIa of Omh poetry/ It 
would be useless to tiMpunivHridb WSigea or how nmny 


(lonuan speculation — as it has been sumewlim exprsaaed— as ‘’a 
viutt llenniiian forest out of which liansons and otlier monston 
(KTasiotiAily eiuorge/ his name at least wiU he familiar. Ho has 

i the. la«t oiftlor of l>opo lu^ not dolivered lart year bv Mr. f 41 Jrtonc «t Kiven^)! Ooiwr 

i author a erroncotw metaphyMca vrhich priwokwl u doal of ccm.mont at tho tHuo/Nor i* n«i 1 
. m«tliod», bi- niiffht hove (nvon „„ estimate of hie noeition nltogetliei an iiiirMMio»mhl. one. Otiusr 
™Ui.,r o^.lete method o Utoraiy writere of kindmf temlenoi^ may h.veXw«; likrkur a 
roe to ot her ouUiore, vai^^ ront baknc.-d judgnmut and « firmer . 7 Lir 

euhifCt, or, lU,.) Itenun. nmv have nttrStwl, even toTtSrmanV . 
he eldci 111 the Cunm/tm ^idcr eireJe of roa.lcre tlian The phroee eo ottcii apnIiU 

u are coUe.-le.l bv Mr Pothson ^ mere idle conventioiialion, l,»e iu Jl mmnine' hero.^ltt U 
1 iufl\ be luentioncd. Ihe trans- ncrfi^tlv rnm tii aav tKAt iKn omwiumn/asa +1. t t 1 

d <*tho Dviiirr inii.i«HftTi fn hm ihu appcamnco of the first Lfhcn Jrm 

ti *r .if / ^ e 4.1 1 • »♦ ^® 35 » when tho author was only twenty-Bcvcn voors of airo 

i) jrwt wjrm from the brain, coDstitutod an epoch ” iu theological lilcTatnr© and thought iu 

Uiar'IS, cel LTJK i. no dourdJsnTii^ 

Ite 'haiid^uit ie!d t shed Ws 

bv a lamb in I>r. King’s MtUhj „ve.r scli.ml.and which has bcenmit inaptly wmm^iSDJaiin^w’s' 

‘ " 'htt in the rival champions of faith and uiilwUef that very clearness 

a tiirif i.. pUad. of language is mainly due to the cleainivs of tboiurht whieb dis- 

rilnaaku t; X4 ’ ev«i1v‘‘wt«t7h'^'”“’ too many of their contemppmrioa ; they know 

exactly what they mean, and thcreim-o know Lerw to aay it. A 
ind Uio w'ttiidal of the age ” • and smiikr remark might be applied to tho lab) J. S. Mill, whiwe eon- 

closiuns in religiouB niattors indeed do not materially di#iir from 
Hi Ir^iurwl namo, tlioso of Slmiiiw, IhtMigh they yretff airivad at by a vary diffenmt 

lnH>d HTiU lilt* xiianic. procow. Ikifure however wo can adequotoly apprc^nali$ Htmusa's 

[)Ui gra\c to grtv, from lively to history of modem thought, it wm be nwmftav to 


place in tho history of modem thought, it wiu be necf^Afarv to 
glance at the aiitocedeut and contemporary slate of theological 
swculalion in Furopc, and eapeciallv in his owti country. Mt^tau- 
while tho luain iucidvntsof hk unevwntin] life may be' dismissed 
lu a tow words. Honi in 1808 at Ludwigsbiirg and educated for 
tho l i-otoBtant ministry, he is dcBcribwi byQuinotaa«a young 
man fuH ot candour, sweetness, and modesty, of a snlyit ^oit 
mystical, and saddened, as it were, by the distniiMQore wbioh had 
been caused. After completing his univcifsity stodieo, he went 
*‘‘'**^ Schleiennadiar leetute ^ the Lifr 
«Jl Christ, aud retuimxl to Tubingiin, where he had olretdv 
Wome HooiiainUHl wHJi H.ur, as a pmuidmmt in Hi 
1 rob^t t acuity of TWlt^. The appreniaee of the XMew 
Jm Jvd lo his diomiseal in 1835; bat four yoare aftrewarda a 
choir was ofibred him ^ the Gavemmnt «l Ifiuidl 
tom which ho wasdriveii byimanuediowireetMtoaf l^ 

I ^ rohs«Hmt party, and^encelbiih he devoted himself to aih«Mv 
iuWirapted by hk eleotion in 184^8 to aaret ia tire 
^lot of Vb urti^baig which the onpopiikrity of his ntmoii uijTIlSuil 
Couservatism led him soon aftertaords lo restrel. It ireiv 'Ito 
curved in p^og that this unkm of tire revolotionary 
^eoncs in phikio^hy and theohreT wUh u jhad Vtrwmmtie 
rf*!SS“iiiir*^**‘^'^ “** ^ <if lS 8 «k<(g«lb* tkaa^ 

01 <llie Stoics— is a rere eotnnioii iljtjit. ftdmntoa 

^inkm in 0 «ntnigr: It .mw Ul iw gw wl^ y wtwmMf Jt 0 ^^ 
7 lk 4 ZshsN wis'fiiffiravd in 1840 bar * mA TfSi rrh wi^c^ 

wtk iwm'wfaidiWi.aMHr MLlSnltnan OtinAaniaiM 






MaUs 'Awndtiaeii iMnni^ thm wohmob kmom Ihft 
Ohvamil iu|6^€ldwi Hbrnt briiduy and adroi% in eonatont 
riMMdagf idfatBa hi Ommiy one mn elue^y undertaok 
thn iwgiilHr imrtBMBt of iiia Zion of ortbodoxf. V<dlHiio 
on ono «ido, fMooKnui on th» othor, tmi cbmoter 

of HiW ra^tm nidioiw.’* The EngtiBh Dehtio Behool. of 
tHdeh Lovd Baiherfe of OherlMirj and Hohbea may be eaued 
the dnuKhnay and wfakh culminated in the teaching ^ 'findal 
and Chubh> me 'Coloiiied in its later derelopment the redeix 
infliteiioe of the Krench flcoptical writers who bad received 
their ttm this country ; it became less serioua and 

more aggreasm^ and the aneorin^ae of Voltaire and IHderot is 
r^[0Od|uoed m Uthboa and Paine. Fhr diiforent, aa a rule, 
is the tamper of OnmiaD lationalianL Bat in the first half of the 
eif^teenth century the philos^hioal speculationa of Wolff com- 
m/ld with the introdturnoii of Iraglish Peism through tramlatiotta 
of Tindal and other writers and the infiuenfTe of French infidel 
reibgeea at the court of Frederick 11 .— hiniself something beyond 
a Pmat— to stir the aliiggish waters of traditional Luthenm ortho- 
doxy. Between that time and 1835 wo may trace first a dostructive 
and then a recoostmctive period in Gorman Protostaiit theology. 
The destruotiTe criticism waa begun by Seniler, a Professor 
at Halle, who meant however to be an niKilogist, but remodelled 
the Canon of fiicripture on a priori grounds, and tirst ititroducfxl 
the distiuctiun, of which Baurond others liavo so largely availed 
themselves since, hetwoon 8t Peter and Paul a« leaders of 
two opposite parties in the ICarly Church. of whom 

Strauss is reported to have loft on unfinished biography, though 
nerhans himself rather a doubter tluiu a Deist, gnvo a poworml 
iiUpulM to the same movoinont by tlie publicalkin of tbo 
biiitel Fragvunti of Itelmarus. The rationalistic criticism of 
Scniler was continued by Eiehom audPaulus, who elirainaied the 
supematural element ftom Scripture altogether, while iimintHining 
its historical accuracy* The miraculous portions of the nonative 
wero not denied but explained away. Thus r.f* the healing of 
the sick was ejected by natural means or by a kind of magnetic 
infiuence on their minus, ihe muhin^lcation of the loaves by a 
secret supply, walking on the water meant walking on the 
biuik besme it, and the Resurrection itself was only is way 
of reconliug the fimt that the Saviour hod never rmly died 
on the Cross. The critical and moral difficulties of this method 
of interpretation have been by no one more mercilessly expostnl 
than by )!:i(rauss himself; hut it was popular for a time, and was 
applied t4> Christian doctrine by writers iiko llretschneider, Rtihr, 
and Wogseheidhr. The philosophical teacJiing of Fichte, Schelling, 
oud llegol tended of course in the same wedion, though they 
came into Teas immediate contact with the theolorical oontrovi3rsius 
of the day. It was only natural that a ivacrionaiy movonient 
should bo provoked, and it was equally natural in a country 
of mixed religious like Gernuiny that it should SMume a 
double farm. On the one hand there commenced with the 
present century a Oatholic reaction, of which Count Stolborg, 
Frederick and Augustus Schh^el, Heok and Novolis oro leading 
roprosentaiives, thoitf h only the finit two actually joined the Roman 
Oathollo Chiznm, Oa the other hand Schleiormacher, who was, 
tts we have seen, one of Strauss’s earliest teachers, attempted in his 
OUmbenolekro to find a basis for orthodox briiof, or rather orthodox 
sentiment, by founding it on tlie collective Christian consciousness ; 
but hifact^ OS Strauss has pointed out, he gave up the genuineness 
oftheGorspelk, the <fivinitT<if Christ, and the reality of prayer, 
which for liim had a purmy eubtocUve value. His treatment of 
the New Teetapent infiamlea difrars in form rather than in sub- 
stauoe from that of Faulua* Religion became in his bands a 
matter of devout amotion, indepaodent of bistoiy and dogma, and 
he crpted a smt lathior than fi>unded a school. De Wette and 
Hwsld, and stiQ mora of eomae Neender— whose Life of Chriet 
was expressly apid^nad as an answer t6 Straum— rstumM more 
uaariy to the EriungSuoaiL otandmed of orthodoxy; while Uie ad* 
vanoad Uthsoft seliedl zapssentaa by Bengstenberg, HMveroidt, 
andStabl— wbkh ww n^j a reaction firm the snlbr^ f^a of 
the LuiheiaaaiidOslv&iist ChurdheS in 181 /--Hnar oven be said 
to have sem 1^ Tiahteiiim moyametit in Ej^d. 

Thus warn nnmght to tUamamnoe k 183$ Ibf the finUMsn 
irhkfii was a pratest^ adamaid, iw the aaOi^ 
explam.ndtkthefle^^ but to sehdiaia, ateetos umiiwt 
the xe^irelttm of the myathslim 

not howim e pRilMt k the k 

The JMaejSeamiVte divide Ikti 

^wtidiafmridna^ 




Toemnklik and. k a 

of tha ftAete i B i kk, *vflifank shovk k 
IkvoJk^ktSs New Tsukmeiit^ Ik an^ dtserihas in a 
, Ihneat mturoni ak|tt«oe^;lk ifib of Chsist ^he 
I and uevatloai tnehimiiiri^ allft tmtmf whhii 


nemOedk tk sidk llm wsk abandhat 

he addsw k tha Ik aenshnelkt tha ndeaf kiA 

eventually formulated k tk ts>«all»d ApoeUea* Ofied>)v and tlk 
oandseniriaaL aa they ssoas, of kaMMomslva haiaikb kom the 
EhkmHa to tk Moootkelile^ whmhewmdfistid that IMf ^ 
kfiy kitilled. Naariy thirty yem steinsd ball^ 
lisM hi rfikhbastnQd Xakw/ani, afidiamd kk Item noa a 

kaniad bat tom populMr aadiawa, aaha rathor oddly axMessssiti **«• 
Paid tttinad to the GantUes^ when the Jawarekitan 
But ths two w o rk s dilkr k in priarijim nad the ptvk«a 

to tha Istlsr oonsaks a dbrinet aifitMirieai os thek eawmtkl 
idantity. Ths ^^Obristology of the Ohitveh*** isaUU represented as 
tha psoduet of seveial gfmips of mvtlui/^ of which, twelve are 
enumaiislad ; but the word roust, not U nodarsload k tha seme 
which Ooropaintiva Mythology, as treated bv Ibtdareor Max 
MilUer and Mr. O, W. Gox, has attached to it ^fho Goepid myths 
are not m poetical pMflHmta.tk>n of Mturisa and aunast or oIWm 
natuiml phtoomena, but have grown u]v reutui a oualeua of hisloriu 
fiiet. The personal exlBtenoe of Ohrik, which was kR uncettam 
hi tha Murlier wtvk, is now expiuMily a1firmed--Hmd here we tiace 
the iafinsnos of the Tubingen srdu»ol^ which precticaUy weans of 
Baur, on the mind of Htrauss ; biU he msMleihat tliere are fbw givmt 
men of whom so little it known, and that the rslitficm which iMMurs 
his name was created by rit. Paul mth««T tlum by himself. tiiitk 
of his real history ran now be eorteinly BsemooiiitMl; what is 
certain is that the superuattira] acta aim! events on which the fiiiih. 
of the Church has chiettv fssleniwl nevcU* ocourred at all.** It is 
true however that the divine wisdom was rewarkahly (i» 
grainichheter Wrine) munifeated in him, kit his exunipUi can 
only be regartled as a partial and onesided one, lor, aa 
it is elsewliore stated with much force against RriW’— 
perhaps also with n visw to Sclilowrmac)ier--eo long ta 
he is refmnio<l ns a mere man, h« emmot he said tii jvprMont 
tlio porlVjct ideal of huumnity. 'i’lim' views sbinit tlio hk and 
rlmnw'ter of toir U»r(l iiro repeated and dwelt ufuni in Stmusss hmt 
work. The diiitinclion K^lwccn the old orlhodr»x (Mirintiiinlly-— 
whioh is again declared to have been the Wliaf* aiui the iiMiiml 
bcli*if, of the early Church - and the rt>liginn of iho future is dmwu 
out at Isnigth lii tho preihcc to the second Lt^httn Jheu^ and n^lveS 
itself into tha substitution of a purely mtlouatisrio uud inti^lleotual 
sYstem ftir% faith resting on a Atul thurefore 

the Chureh, wlndber Catholic or must be HupwnwiwI, 

for a auperrtatural religion with sncranientH and ineHUS of grace iM*eaa* 
sorily implies a sacerdotal hiemrchy, ami the first stqi towards 
patting rid of tho prirethood is to oUminaiu the superntituiul 
element from ml Won. The author, while difilning in miporfarit 
points IVmn tho de Jftue, which hnd au iMiormoiw di’Ctilntloii in 
uerraany through translations, hails Henim oji a ftdlow-Iabourttt* 
in the same cause. Ilia book opens with a long (iedication to the 
mninory of his brother, who aierf within a few months of its 

{ mblication, and who is con^^tulstod on his manly endurAncA of a 
ong Aiid painful iUness wUboiit the fictitious aids of a Muper- 
natural btuiof. If there is little dilli-rence of view btJtwwd 
the earlier and later versions of the Zeben dhn, the ctuaing 
work of iImj series, which folhAvod afior an interval of 
eight ycare, doim but sum up imd etcpnnd in what is meant for a 
Wirt of literary testament, tho <MuieluMitjns |>re\iotinly arrived 
At. It is mainly an anawer tr> two rptt^siitjns, w« intUl 

Christians P” and “ Havo wo still a Ih'lkionP’’ And it is 
cbamcteristic of tho straightforward hom*sty and eh^inUAS of 
thought which those who dilfcr fVom him m<ist widely cannot fnil 
to nwpecl, that the Author replies to his UrHt. quesiton with on 
emphatic negative. Tlurrn are those who talk of a Christiojiit^ 
punred of (.Thristian dogma, a Ohristinnity in short which is 
Aurociently enlightened to dispeiw* with Christ. Ikt l^rauiwsays 
in efibet, what nn admirer of his syRh-m has lately rcpoHtixi in 
this country, ‘‘To proclaim an undt»giiialic (Ihristiiuiity i« tiO j»ro«* 
claim that Christianity is df»ad." As he hiinseirputs it, “ Christi- 
anity Is a doftnlto form of r»'ligion ; it is poHijiiblts U) relfiiqiiish it 
and still to be religions, but not still to 1 )o Christians.** And 
odcordingly, meaking for hiniscdf and tluirn) win; agreo with him, 
“ If we woulti spisik ns hom^tt upright tofm, wo iiinst aclcnowliNigo 
that we ore no loujrer Christhuis.*' Ho will have nothing to dv 
with the inguaious devices of a subtle ratirmaliMn or a vague and 
ioccrosequeni pietism, by which so many of his prwlec<«s«tf;ni and 
eoatoraporAries have sought la dcooive bdh tli</if followers and 
themselves, but say« plairuy that Christ must ho n^lnml 

by “ the modern kosinlc CyOiiccpt ion cda»***d prtinicilly Irom scientilh? 
and historical research.” Thoro is ii qui^t humour in the 
where be draws out in detail the supposes! fcjicfaing of a Ib^Uoslint 
pastor who haa found hiroiedf ohligud V) ' Vplixle imo by mie each 
successive article of the AiuistW* the first not excepted. 
For it is in fact a “mwre Hebrew prciiidicf!” to suppose that 
nxmotheism is nt»c«Marily superior to pyfytkdsm ; both wore hot 
tmupoimry suigi^s in the gradual sdvauc/e to a liigbor truth. Tho 
ideas of a personal Ood and a future life itre now shown to be un- 
tenable, but wo need not thercfiin' acquiesce lu the pessimism of 
SihopsotMiiiar, which is “ kaapliemons, arrogant and piY/fatie,” or 
.mklit that we hove no religloii. On the coittmv, we clalnti the 
•aom pisty for onr Kosmos which the diwout of old claimed for 
Ids Qgd.*^ of course the notion of religiou acrtuiniii, on this 
B wbpUy pow meaning. It will no longer pnaiuce a 
^TOihk| thini^ it will not (hit, tho authm' thinks, (0 exert a 
sssunpdem which, except in tho case at nrty 
I k Wrtlrt j y eossrikkd notium may well bb queriioiwA li is fi/ 
Pfikkt1hds|Wid<«re on th« Kosmoiv k oilier Wuriis, on the laws of 
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the mAterial unlvaxeo \ and thati we axe bidden to belim, it n £ir 
truer and nobler conception thioi the ^low antlm)iM>paAlkiilft** of 
dependence on Qod. 

This Ih not the place to examine the merits, xelipioits or hiato* 
rica), of ir trauss'stheoIcmcAlaygteiB, if a system wM& ends in pfnxe 
matprialism is to be called 1^ such a name. The praise of a terlees 
and ccmsistent thinker, and a luminous expositor ofthe views he had 
didilx'ratcdy adopted and held unflinching^ to the last, he may Mrly 
claim. There is no reason to .doubt the sincerity of his almost 
dying nesertion, made, as he assures us, underasolemn sense of the 
duty of giving an account of his stewardship, that he fought through 
life for that which appeared to him aa truth and against what 
appeared to him as untruth, while be disclaims all desire to shake the 
faith of those who have not already lost it. Strauss's originality of 
goniijs, we cannot but think, has sometimes been overrated. Apart 
from his nemtive criticism there is very little really now in the 
theories he advocates. He began and ended as a disciple of Hegel, 
though Hegelianism has no donbt been very variously inler- 
pretfd ; and wo will not undertake to atHrra, ^ispecially when we 
have no space left to discuss the question, that bis interpretation of 
his nias^r is the most correct, as it is certainly a very common 
one. His intellect waa clear and critical rather than creative, and 
in hisitirical grasp he was certainly inferior to llaur, to whtiDi 
indeed he owtm a good deal. Jiut he has left his mark, whether 
for grwd or evil, on QerniHU theology ; and for one important 
service at least all serious believers are indebt4Ml to him, however 
little they may sympathize with his hamm and unhopeful cnHjd. 
Tie has unmaskod a nost of shams, if ho has put nothing lietter in 
their phico, and has made the elaborate, no^vevor uneonsrious, 
xiihf#M*nip‘s of such t<^*hers as Homier, Schloiermachcr, and Paiilus 
for **v(T impossible in the future. Jn him, whatever be his faults, 
tlu' lulvotHites of revelation ni»nd fear no treacherous ally ; ho meets 
thc'iii with the downright challenge of an able, an honest, and an 
open foe. 


THE DISCONTENTED WOMAN. 

^pilE discontontod woman would seem to be becoming an un- 
A pleasantly familiar typo of character. A really contented 
woman, thoroughly well plea^ej^^th ho^dukiee and hat destiny, 
mojralimwt 1>o. «iul^^''iho oxftoprUm 'mthw 


in thwn , 110,10 r„vuU fVom hU Bxod condition*, amI*raSF4JU»l>andcrael bojond words b^udoshoctanot he tnuiAplantod 

I opposite^of her pres ent position,^ But^mainly and 

JJ^iWST It seems impossible to satisfy the discontented woman by any ‘ . • . « . w » 

/fneans short of changing the whole order of nature and society for 


her boneHt, And even then the eh metis ar*i that she would get 
woaritMl of her own work, and, like Alexander, weep for more 
worhin to riMirrauge according to her liking, with the power to take 
or to leave, ns her humour might decide, the duties she had volun- 
tarily assumed, as she claims now the power of discarding those 
which have been given her from the bi^girming. As things are, 
nothing contents her, and the keynote which shall put her in har- 
mony with existing conditions, or make her n^ady tti hear the dis- 
agrcciible burdens which she has bt'on oblipd to carry from Eve's 
time downward, has yet to be found. If she is uniiiaiYied, she 
is (liscontented at the want of romance in her life; her main 
desire is to exchange her father’s house for a homo of her own ; 
her pride is ^lainea at the prospect of laung left an old maid 
unsought by men, and her inHtincts rebel at the thought 
that she may never know matovuity, the strongest desire of 
the average woman. But if she is iiiarriod, the causes of her dis- 
content are niuUiplied indefinitely, and where she was out of har- 
mony with one circumstance she is now in discord with tw’onty. 
Hhe is discontented on all sides; Wause her husband is not her 
lover, and marriage is not p^irpetual courtship ; bix*.ausc ho is so 
irritable that life with him is like walking among thorns if site 
mak<«s the mistake of a hair’s-breadth ; or bixMvuse he ia so 
imperturbably goml-natured that lie maddens her with his 
stolidity* and cannot bo made jealous even when she flirts before 
his eyl^s. Or she is discoiibmicd because she lias so many 
housefiold duties to |)crfurm, the dinner to order, tlie books 
to keep, the siYvants to manage; because she has not enough 
liberty, or because she has too much n^sponsibility ; becaiuMi she 
has so flnv servants that she has to work with her own hands, or 
because she has so nuuiy that she is at lur w'it s end to find occupa- 
tion for them oil, not to speak of disciuHne and good management 
As a inothivr, she is disconloiitcd at t no hiss of persona] ikvedom 
comptdled by her condition, at the physical annoyances and the 
mental anxieties included in the list of fior nursery' grievances. She 
would probably fl^t grievously if eh© had no ohildnni at ail, but 
she Imts quite as muw when they come. In the formex case ahe 
is humiliated, in the latter inconv^eniencod, and in both disc6n- 
' touted. Indeed, the way in which so man? women deliver up 
their cirildrim to the supreme control of bired nurses proves 
practically enough the depth of their discontent with maternity 
when they have it. 

If the discontented woman is rich, she speaks despondingly 
of the dillicultice ineludod in tb© flt ordering of large means; 
if she is poor, life has no joys worth having when frequent 
change of scene is unattainaUe and the mimner’s bill is a 
douuH^tic calamity that has to be conaoienttouaiy curtailed. If 
she lives in London, she laments Uie want of fteedom and 
fiosh air for the children, and makes tbd unbappy flither, 
toiHiig at his Oity oflice flrom ton seten* fM himself re* 
aponsiblo for the pale checks and attsttnataa Iqgs which axe 


probably to be lefcrisd to InJudieioQS dkt anil ^fteqasii^ of 
Juvenile diasitwU^ if she is in the all tbs 

charm of exurteaeo is oenteied in London and its 
and not the finest sesnsfy in the world is to he ooDpaied with the 
attnw;tion8 of the shops hi Begfent Stmet or the era^ flknaaging 
Cheanside. Hue quorthm of oountry living is one that jw i sqi 
beatruy on many a Imda mind, but we must belieaa 
of the plausiblo xuseons so often asshped, the dilef causes of ois* 
content are want of employment and deadnem of iniemst in the 
life that lies around. Hie husband mflkss himsdf happy with 
his rod and gun, with his garden or his hocdoi, with tbs hunt 
or the brioklayer, as his tastes lead him; with— 

we are speakl^ of the wile given over to diaappoiMf eat and 
discontent, for there axe atiU, thank Heaven, bright, bw* 
happy women both in oountry and in town— sita over the 
fire in winter and by the empty hearth in summer, sad finds 
all barren because she is without an occupation or an intsreat 
within doors or without. Ask her why she does not gsvilteiL 
if her circumstances are of the kind where hands are scarce and 
even a lady’s energies would do potont service smong the flower 
beds, and sue will tell you it malms her backsebs and ^e does not 
know a weed from a flower, and would be sure to pick im tbe young 
seedlings for chickweed and groundsel. If she is rtoh and has 
men about her who know their business and guard it jealously, 
she takes shelter behind her inability to do aetual manual labour 
side by side with them. Active housekeeping is repulsive to her, 
and though her servants may be quasi-savages, she prefers the 
dirt and discomfort of idleness to the domestic pleasantness to 
be bad by her own industry and practical assistance. Unless she 
has a special call towards some particular party in the Ohuroh, she ' 
does nothing in the piurish, and seems to think pbilanibropy and 
help to one’s poorer neighbours part of the ecclesiastical machinery 
of the country, devolving on the rectoiy alone. She gets bilious 
through inaction and lieatod rooms, and then says the place dis- 
agrees with her and will be the death of her before long. She 
cannot breathe among the mountains ; the moor and plain are too 
exposed ; the sea gives her a flt of melancholy whenever she looks 
at it, and she calls it cruel, crawling, hungry, with a passion that 
sounds odd to those who love it ; she hates the leafy tamenesk of 
tbe woods and lonM for tbe freer uplands, tbe vigorous wolds of 
her early days. Whorevnr, in short, the discontented woman 
is, it is just where she would rather not be, and she holds fate and 


above all she' dasires to be transplanted to liondon. If vou were 
to get her confidei^; she would perhaps tell you she tbinks tbo 
advice of that sister 'VHp.^counselled the Lq^y of Groby to burn 
the bouse down, whereby her bu^Juujd would be ooiupellM to take 
her to town, the wisest and most to the purpose that one woman 
could give to another. So she mopes and moons through tbe dajv, 
finding no plf^asiire anywhere, t^ing no interest in anything, 
viewing herself as a wifely martyr and the oppressed victim of 
circumstances ; and then she wonders that her husband is always 
ready to leave her company, and that he evidently finds her moire 
tiresome than delightful. If she would cultivate a little content 
she might pnibably change the aspect of things even to finding the 
mountains beautiful and the aoa sublime; but disaatisfretion 
with her condition is the Neesus garment which clings to the 
unhappy creature like a second self, destroying all her hspj^oea and 
the cnief part of her useftilnefia. 

Women of ibis class say that they want more to do, and a wider 
field for their energies than any of those mimuid to them by tbe 
natural arrangement of personal and social duties. As adminia- 
trators of the fortune which man earns, and aa mothers — that is, aa 
the directors, caretakers, and moulders of the future generation — 
they have as important functions as those performed by vestiymen 
and surgeons. But let that pass for the moment ; the question is 
not where they ought to find their fitting occuj^tton and their 
dearest iniercets, but where they profess a desire to do so. As 
it is, their discontent takes one form among many of this desire 
for an enlarged sphere; yet when they are obliged to work, 
they bemoan their hardship in having to find their own food, 
and think that men should either take cars of them mtuitously 
or make way for tliem chivalrously. In spite of Scri|^ttre, 
they find that the battle is to the strong and the race to the 
swift, and they do not like to be overcome by the one or dis- 
tanced by the other. Their idea of a clear stage ia oile that 
includes favour to their own side, yet they put on of indigna- 
tion and profess themselves humiliated when men pay the homage 
of strength to their weakness and treat them as laoiea rather than 
aa equaia. Elsewhere they complain when they are thrust to the 
side cy the superior force of the ungodly sex ; and think thcmaelvea 
ill-oBM if fewer hours of labour— and that labour of what lli&. 
Carlyle oalla a slim ** and superficial kind— cannot eunniand the 
marimt and hbld the field ag^st the better werir and nma 
cotttiaaoua eflTorta of men. There la nothing of which women 
apeak with more bittemeaa than of the lower mtN of pay* 
ment usually accorded to their work, noHiiiig whorein 
•eem to be so uiteriy incapable of judgitig of cause and efibeti or of 
taking to Ukart the unebangeabls truth that the beetiniiet neces- 
sarily wifi in the long run, and that the first omdittonM equality 
of payment is equality in the worth of the weak doCMBV wiomen 
would perlbet toemMvea in thcwetbiiuawhlriil^^ ohea^ 
before tBen^ng riieir effi^ into new fidda, we caififiA but ridiu; 
it would be bram borii for tlwmaelvm end w^^ 
tilb ia a bewOdwIug tangle el fod }wt tlw dIaciMileiited 



timft mxMm Wm to nillMHr into thiilr OliiliNh tooiii ^ 
tlwwaWiur tlA donUMt P«iiiaiu«nt told iUnni^^ totoMtm 
^ xifgmj^n.%^$aim Ttoiy ir«t« itoto tortom 

votm, cmwaUiog tmt vMm «nd miiitoBigr fiMfMfM 

to igimto^ wid ti<immitto«iiMii» or Mitmw tootopoWto 19 ^ 
expreni tndni towurd* itoitr troiuittoi «&d borongw to tho mfeiui 
INUuti of t)i» compost, tlitso men toid tooir vork out out tor 
themi und auffidcntly short time to do it to; ilioto Itoot Idjr ptoiu 
eoouiph betoro them, howem uumwoui noM&t hb the ohttiMdee 
Olid pittoUt. Blit toerewere others, end pkmty of toto»»vho 
wore tolwn ell eheok. Thov bed set their heeito od ooiitiihatiiig 
their intelligence to the defibenitbiis of the new Sesitoe ; biti they 
bed scereel? token thought for their hiud ermagements. OenUe- , 
men who bad been keepbig some partloular seat in their 
biurried madly to the bead^quartera of the party to bid tor the \mk^ 
ing of the wire-pullers^ who wore silting upstaini in secret oaHCUSy ^ 
and to obtain from tlmui autboriUtive ceHifroatoa of eliglbililyi, 
udthout which their oandidsture would bo a costly toroe. Vlism 
were other gentlemen of vaguer views, whose sebetnea wore itUl 
less develouM, who rushed distraciedly about In tearob of »ome 
situation that might suit them. Men who have served their 
apprenticcebip to politics hav^norally cultivated a mflasure of self- 
eontrol|and can afiect the indiiforeiioe which they are tor from tooling. 
But parvmtMB on their promotion are usually mcunable ofsueh h}^- 
crisyi especially when agitated by the shock of a surnrlse. ror 
years they may have wen hovering like so many elaerly Peris 
around the gates of the Paradise of Westiuin 8 t«r» drawing nearer and 
nearer as they soared upwards in the social ioale» cas&ig wistM 
glances at the glories within. Now Uie ohance has como to them of 
a suddeni and while the precious moments ara on the wing H is 
tdippiiig tost through their fingem. If it eludes them this tbiie Uio 
odds are that they may undergo a probation of some six years more 
before it repeats itself, and a half-doson of years may mean egos of 
torture to a bloated democrat in the sesc and yellow loaf. Oroesus 
and Plutus, tor inatanoe, IumI bo«n halloitiid into the Club for tlio 
sake of the weight their wealth might be supposed to carry with 
it. Cnnsus had enriched himself in oil, and l^ulua had made his 
fortune in tallow. Bo(!lally, they could scarcely be called acquisi- 
tions. They had seldom many wonls to say fur themselves, 
and when they spoke they stuttered, in the awkwardness of 
their tolse position. 8 by in the sight and hearing of jKime 
men, they swaggoroil with others or before the waiters. 
But to secure seats in Westminster would add cubits to their 


stature, and even if shynem or parsimony got the better of their 
ambition, their worthy wives will hear of no olnection. At this 
moment Mrs.Orussus is stauding off and on in the cnoc^dato bartmche ^ 


with the orange liveries, opposite to the portals of the lUdical,’* » 
to keep her husband up to the mark ; wnile Mr. PItitus bos lieen 
sent to the Ueiu^tioiiHry ” with a flea in his ear, and a wanifflL 
not to show himself again in his home imless he can bring bark 
at least a promise of a candidature. Bach gentleman grows hottt^r 
and more savngo as ho grows more anxious. It seems probable that 
Messrs. Creesus and Plutus will lie left out in the cold, and the agita- 
tion of those unfortunates is in remarkable contrast to the exturiial 
composure of some of the older hands who are already well in the 
thick of it Some of the men who ait) stanfliug for provincial seatf 
may snatch an afterurnm to run up and refV(*sh themselves at tfie 
fotiniains of political trossip, white gimtlemeii who are courting 
the favour of metropolitau coiistitiioncies <H)casiunnUy desert Uie 
cuiDmittei>-nx>m for tbo CUiib, seeking brief relief from the 
impiirtauitisa of agents and admirers. Composed as they may 
scum, they carry ah odour of combat about with them, wbicu 
stirs the susceptibilities of those who come in contact with 
them. Eloctiooeeriug buttlrss are not what they used to lie, when 
Fox contested Westminster, or Brougham fought the magnates of 
the Northern counties ; but they still throw a halo of heroism 
over the cliampiou who contests the suffrages of a numerous 
constituency with the pruspoc;! of its Isnng a near thing. 
At tbo “ lUdical the old and tried friend of the }ieo plo,^ who 
stands on the one side, is generally considered as much of a bore as 
** that distiuguisbod advi>caUi of constitutional principles/' wJio is 
opposing him, is at tlie ** Iteactiornary." Yet n<iw idlers and 
loungers sneak after one an<l the other, riicciving iHsn[H)Otftilly their 
expressions of opinion, and seizing eagerly on any crumbs of in- 
fonuatiun which b^o of the moment may chaiice to let fall. 
For all tlmir assumed c<impoMure, neither tlie Friend of the Peonle 
nor the ebarapiun of the Constitution is half mj tran(|iiiJ in iiis 
mind as bo seems to lie. The former way U; stoking on the idi>r- 
tiun the chances of retaining his place among the sunordinates of 
the Ministry. The oflicial iuroiJi (3 luiiy be mmmthing more tlian a 
consideration to him, nor are the cx]sniHes of the contest likely to 
be insignificant. To him rejwtion iimy mean political ecli^sH* or 
oven annihilation. Jle h»s not uK)>d to the Wisi he has bi^m sitting 
in through tbriie Parliaments, although metropolitan cushions are 
for most part stuffed with straw, lie cannot think where ho 
should cast ammt for anotluT, and he does know that other unfor- 
tunates of his party will have claims prior to his own. His (Jon- 
stitutional rival may have less snljstantiai cause tor anxiety, but 
be does not worry nknself uiucb the hiais on that ueeuuiit. It is 
true that be has nevur sat in the House Wfore, and sc > far lie risks 
nothing exciqit bis morn^, but tben he is keenly sensitive to Isdng 
made ndiouloua. Venturing on the Ballot into a Bodical const!- 
jhamy who set smaU atore by the most solemn nkxiges, be is seri- 
tNMily sq^ffehenaive of a defeat that would cover bifo with ridfcule. 
itowhe would iVgard the loss of his fooney lui a trifle eonijwied 
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Am the polling proceeds nnd th« Yotiuni eom in, m it h^: 
cometi pofNi)ble to dutingiibb the Mi BTuptom* of the wt <iC 
cum^ni. exeitoment goes up to foTor heat. To bottow a wmttybor 
othorwiM applied the coming Piemier in bio epee» at i 
Ikickingbeinf the mombeiB ore dusterioff like ewanuing bMXoiuid 
A giiMt flquare stand in the central Hali. On that etond am die* 
piajed a Bocceaiiion of scrolls, setting out in red ink and Ueek a 
chart of the oloctiooeeriog BituBtioo. The scrolls are betog 
perpetually corrected up to the latest moment ; annimiiceiiionta are 
impending from some of the great representative centres of 
iouustry, from a good many sraalT boroughs which mAj coma to be 
suppress^ some day if they do not see to incrcosiug their popukitioB, 
Ana irom a county or two. As to the reports from tne fbnuer, 
they are of vital consequence to the party, for obvious reasons. 
So a good many of the veritable party iWers are about, evidently 
impatient and curious like their neighbours, which of course 
ngi^vates the sense of suspense in humbler and more excitable 
mortals. ITien there b a liandful of happy men who have already 
passed the ordeal and qualified for the new I'aradiso. They have 
posted up to town partly to be congratulateil on their persivnal 
good fortune, priitci^lly to indulge in the luxury of sympathy 
with political aspirants loss lucky than themselves. There may 
be men whose own trials are before them, who shake in their shoes 
in forelx^ding apprehension id* the result, and who strive to divert 
their minds in the meantime by forgetting ilieuiaelveei in the 
broader sympathies of party. Above all, there are those idlers 
and loungers we have aj^ken of, and it is curious to ruiuark the 
amount of factitious earnestness wliioh the most shallow and im- 
ps<9slve of commonplace mortals uro capable of getting up 
upon so exceptional an occasion. Take tiio one who makes 
himself most prominent, lie is dull and heavy ami well over his 
drat youtii, although it is only a year or two ago that he hna bogtm 
to suspect if. To their grief, he is on speaking terms with most 
of the moiiibers of cousideniti(rn, and is in the way of Addressing 
them by their surnaincs. He (Uwdlcs until Imicheon time over 
his Iriie breakfast, when ho lies in wait for those he deligids in 
boring. Ho never sat for auy where in his life ; bo coidd not utter 
A couple of consecutive sout 4 ^nce 0 in public, or write a paragraph 
of grammatioal Knglish ; he would not rccognito an original idea 
if he had one by any accident ; be never spnt a shilling for any 
but A strictly seUisU purpose. Yet now ho literally rises to the 
occasion, for he leaves the annohair in which he generally lolls, 
and bustles about upon his unwieldy legs, swelling with self* 
consciousTh'ss and self-importance, llo makes h uneel f hail- 
fellow^weil-met with any one who is in the smallest de- 
groo a [Hiblio character. Ho carries a metallic pencil and a 
momorandfim-book in his wfiistcoat-pockot, and jots down small 
llii^9...«^lcuh\tio^^ own with an air of mystic iiiiportHUce. His 

wuiething ^ike intelligence, jiod his 
rubicund face is flushed witn exntemcnt, and he ywittora about 
AS if it wero he who had been mlucniting popular opinion and then | 
organizing the cemverb'd massos for this great and glorious campaign 
of Armageddon, llio man is for the time being galvanized, 
althougJi he is not by any means inspirod. He is quite insensible 
to the hiimorf)UB twinkle in the eye of a gowi-buino«r«*(l probable 
Minintcr, whom ho hoe batti'n-hole<l by main forco and is worryiBg 
unmercifully. TJo rapreseiils an exceedingly miroorous class, 
althtnigh doubtless ho exaggerates tlieir objectionable quiditi^ ; 
and it is ho, and men like him, who really get up the Club agitation 
in ols<^tion times, and who origiiiato the ** Club opinion’' which 
we hoar outsiders speak of Si3 resi>eotfully. 


M. MICIIF.LKT, 

I N hr. Michelet France has lost a brilliant and counqjrcous writer, 
who was not the Iw** a jxHJt Ikhhuiso ho wrote in nriisc. He 
called hiuiHolf on historian, and of his riirbt to the title we mUaII 
have something to say. Tho great Kreneli Itevolutiou liH>k8 
so remote in hislory that it is somutimes startling to r» 3 lkH^ 
bow little disUnt it is, after all, from our own d»>\ M, Umiot'a 
father povir»he<i under the guillotiue. M. Micludet s father was a 
printer of tvSHigimls. whoso press W4is established in ii dismantled 
oha|Hd. Both Idst4)mns have Uviul to witness two other revolu- 
tions, the overtlwow of thw^e dynasties, and two Kepublicau ex- 
periun nts; and M. Ouizot would probably concur in M. Micljeiet’s 
obeiervntion, that the paco4»f the ago hnsoertaiuly been doubled, 
although be might .suggest that the latter had ccrtmnly his abora in 
quickening t he rovolutiouary pulses <»f his countrymeii, M icholet’s 
writings aro fbll of dcmiocrawc vKdeuce, and thospirii of the Itopublic 
umitT Avhirh he Avas bmi breathes in hi* rhapsodies about Liberty^ 
and Ids fury against Kings. The propamthm of his History, he 
said, Av«s very painful to him on account of tho bitters ia tho cup. 

J’ai avidd tri^p de tleau.x, trop do vtp^res, et trap do rqift’’ His 
dorao<'rNtio sympathies gained him popularity in iBjo, and in 
184S his sluriekiiig paukphlets against too Jesuits made him the hero 
of thu loiuqueis of February. He had boon suspended by M. 
Huizui, bitt no resumed his lectures under the llepublio* In 1850 
the coming Kmpire had begiui to cast its abadow over Fivuice. 
** Every literary voii's was siUmced ; every Hlb aosiuedto be broken 
off. S(H}ing nothing but my work in the reectssa of the archives, 
toiling alone upon the ruins of a world, I ceuldi hinef Ibr tbs moment 
that X was iolt the last nmu. ' Michelet bstd Imud tliepoiiUan of 
dhkif of tbe HiMoriool Section of the Nalioaal Aimve# sincso 
1850^ and the Chair of llialory in. the Oottega 0# Franca 


Htmar 1858. Uader the Sviiin bn lost tbmbntt^ Heiaii dilr 
mlieed firombisCbatr tiui tone of bis leqliiSBi^ iddaS. toa, 
ootapokeo for the QbvikiiinaBl^ and fnm mjM I 

tbe Arahives iMNStose be nifkaid to take fbe oiA of 
vraa leli without a nssttfan. Be was aftarmnda buraelimi er , 
bouto At Paris bv the Ocnasnune; and when be epjdied! to ba ie« 
atoitted to bis Professoailiip, was repnlisd W the Chmummib dF 
Venailks. It may be eonesived^ tluwora^ that be bad net a vto 
bigb opinian of any of the Gevenunents iumcoe vtoiab hebad Bvedi,, 

On quitting his Cheur he.isdiied to Nentsa, and devoted himaslf to 
the completion of hie Hietory, wbieb he bad begun in iSjgvnili! 
which occupied bt|n nearly years. In the fiiat c|h|ito 
tbet work lie quotes ikost Btebo toe dsaov^tton of the (mb 
the philosopher PoeidottittSa — ‘^The .ordinery chanuxter of Im 
f lallic race is that it is irriiaUe and mod about war. urompt to 
tight; for the rest simpb and withmit mabgnity. It they 
Ai^erod they march eil togethsr rtsaigbt .ai thesummyy and ettndt. 
him in the front without tkinkiiig of anythinff also.. Thus by^ 
triektgy it is easy to bring thb about j they are &iwn on to 
Avhen one wishes or where one wishes^ the BMSon mattengr 
little.” M. Michelet lived to witness in the ^ eataetoaphe at 
Sedan what he would no doubt regard as sa i Uui t r ati o n> «f this 
gonerous weakness of the French ebarseter. AUhou^' bUi bsA 
passed through several stirring portods, hli own lUe ^ wue not 
porticubirly eventful. lU was a precocious youth : his okms^ 
ness soon made its mark, and his lild was devoted to nb historioel 
studies and literarv work. 

I Michelet will always bo best known by bis Mutory JFVeifeoe* 

! In tho Uittory of Uif FrtsmA Revolutum 1 ^ chAfscteriBUo ds&oto 
are more apparont and his good qualities loss strongly maibttd* 

M. Tsine has called Mr. Carlyle the English Michelet, but the 
comparison is only partially bc^me out. Anioag modem bistosiane 
Oarlyle, Macaulay, and Michelet may be clossod together os endea- 
vouring to convey, not merely tho hard dry facts of histoiy, but 
vivid iiiiprcsHions of the actual course of events and of tho people 
who played a prominent part in tluuu. The Englislnnen, howevor, 
keep their fei^t on tlie ground; tho Frenchman soars at wilL 
Whether M. Micludet am properly be oslkd an historian Is not per- 
haps A very protitable inquiry. It is a mors question of words and 
turns on what it meant by an historiaiL He tsUs tia that when ba 
sat down to his France ha found that his country had 

annals, but that its history had yet to be written. Eminent meft 
hod studied it especially from the pdlitioal point of view. No one 
liod penotmted into the induite detail of the various developmeata 
of its iiotivity, religious, cconouiicaL artist ie; nor hod any one 
emlxniced in a general view the living unity of tho natuiil 
and guographksAl elemeaU which had made her what the 
was. Ditforont hisiorians had, takoii diffierant points of view 
— soiuo engrossed by the question of race, others by institur 
turns, aqd so on, without seeing how diiiieuit it was to 
keop these things apart, and hoAv they acted and re-ooted cm 
each other. *^LLfc,” he bold, *'was really life only when it 
WAS coiuplote ” ; and ho resolved to try to moke a complete and 
Animated picture of French history. He was not content meiely 
with coimecting the dUlennit parts together, but he determiBsd 
also to Attompt whut he called the iwiirectum o£ the integnl 
life, not only on the siirhice but in ita deep and ianev orraxxlsms.” 

No wise mim, he admile, would ever have thought of such athiag^ 
but happily, he was not wise.” it is obvious that there are two 
WAVS of wriiiiig hibtoiT ; one way is to search out, sift, and classify' 
xhc facte, leaving the reiulur to derive from tboiu such impreaskma 
na ho is capable of forming. In the other oaae the reader is cidtoed 
uot the hal'd bare facts themselves, but the impircsaioiis which tbs 
study of thorn has produced on the writer’s mind, Thera is no 
why tho latter should not, within ctyrtoin lunits, be ouns^ 

! dm>d a projier funct ion of the historian. There ace many peopieto 
whom a string of iarts conveys no ideas at all, and ivho would be 
utterly unalde to conjure up a lively picture of any particttlar iaei- 
dent or period without ossiMtance. It is evident, however, timt 
this seooiui kind of liistory must neeceiarily he token very mwdi 
on trust, and that there ia a point at which it becomes esoeediaigly 
ditlkult, if nut impossible, to diatinguiah between eoUd fimt and 
pure imagination. Carlyle and Macaulay both endeavour to 
realize choFACters and locidenta viridly for the beoefit of iiwir 
imdcra, but still they mlhere pretty clo^ly to the aamitm ibini^ 
and ^heir hiMmcai pudding ia full of plume— that ie to say, tosto. 
They give you not only their imprsmioea, but ttoeviiisnce<mwiddh 
thoae immeesioDs root. Michelet, on the other hand, does not Usd 
himaelf aown to the order of nsrmtive, and hie toots are Qsue^ 
piAieentod in a highly subliuiated fbmi. His HtotOT is un- 
ooubtotlly a work of gitutt historical wdne, and any one who sHaUa 
to uikko a thorough study of French history is bound to read it^ 
and will probably get wiicb more from it than tnm mmj mm III- 
I toriad oumpilatum of the oniiiiary kind. Nevertholesa, H fe 
I oertainly not a Hietoiy in the common eenee of the woni; M ie 
rathm* e series oi esseys. or perhape ono ndgbl sey poemo, esMtep 
tonh views and apocniatiooe as to diftorent pairim of FmosI 
htstory. When M. Mi^wlsi sets himself to stork out the le- 
aurrsetion of the huier end secret, lito of any hietoeieel ponmte^, 
he is leHly exere&sing the ninwbmVarl^aad ihe ieauto if 

hetioB, It .dees not follow dmt the fiikhm smj not hMOrin^ hut 
its tvutik ie i^itol end imegnmtmb It nu^ be iiBi|emmi to ll^ 
down a precise rule as to how tor an hisUmon luay to^f fli « 
this diieedon^ yet it is essyto uudniitiH ftost- be ceii|» b«t a . 
verylitdevmy. 

tlUngd whjudbitoeifaltoofsoutounr^ ' 
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Jteview. 


■Odkror anr right in Part Voado# laaM 

neeQua by imli or otbarwlse, tbe tbiiy is 
odd local Burvival ; Imt it wouUbeoooiclttpdrtttl IfmcM 
io England had anch a body of ftaenm pomm^ of ___ 
corporate property. This dimeulfy there seems no emy of oMbtf 
over, enoept ny measures which would be reckcnad.vioIdKib jb any 
part of the world. On other points something la gained by idrioff 
tbe nefwW-settlod p^itouoi a vote after •three months* leddenesuidn* 
stead of iMTiDg it open to his new Canton to dieftaochisi him for 
two years. Some also of the cectifteatee formerly ncirnsafliji for 
aettiment in another Canton-— tbe vague ceitiflcste of good morals 
for inatfinco— are abolished; though tto <'aote d’origme on autre 
w seems so odd to an Englishman aoeustomed 

i he will without being asked any questlonsi is still 




or Tax vsm. 


to settle Vi 
kept on. 

^ Justnow whateverbesmcmeoclesissticslquestioiishasaspecial 
interest. A remarkable debate arose on a clause whicn tbe 
N^iofnalrath inserted and which the mnderath struck out, by 
which the Oantons and the Oonfedention were authorised, besides 
tbeir old |)ower of keeping the peace between contending religious 
denommations, to act in a way which is described in the words 
prendre los mesures ndoessaim oontre lea euipi^tements rdciproques 
du domaine civil et du domaine religioux.'* In the end the clause 
was adopted by both Houses in this form : — ** Oontre lea empIMe- 
ments des autorit^ eccldsiastiques sur les droits des oitoyens ot de 
Tdiat.** New articles forbid the foun^tion of new or the resto- 
ration of suppress^ monasteries, and the erection of bishoprics on 
Swiss territory without the approval of tbe Confederation. The 
old Article 44, which guaranteed freedom of worship to all recog- 
nised ObrisUan confessions, has now become Article 49, and In its 
now form it is in one way wider and in another narrower. It us^ 
to stand thus:— 

llbre exerdoQ du culte des confessions chr^tlenncs rcconimes eat 
garanti dans toute la oonf^ration. 

In its new form It stands thus:— 

Le llbro exerclce des cuttes ost garanti dans lot limltcs compatibles avee 
Vordre public ct les bonnes mamrs. 

One now Article, which decrees the abolition of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction/' is not, to an Englishman, very clear. We also get 
provisions that no one shall be in any way constrained or suffer 
in any way on account of bis ^igious opinions, and that no one 
can on the ground of his religious opinions a^dve himself from 
uny civic duty. One of the ecclesiastic^ provisions of the AVtorni/- 
rath has been modified by the JStanderath. As proposed it stood 
tbus:- 

Nul n’est tenu de payer des inipdts dont lo prodult eat afToctd aux fruls 
du culto d’line ootuofmon ou d'liue cooouimiautd religienoe a laquello U 
n'sppartisnt poi^ 

Thispt was argued, would, in a Canton which bos an Established 
Church and a clergy paid by the ritate^ justify a Dissenter in re- 
ftising to pay any taxes at all. The first words were therefore 
altered into the following form : — 

Nil! nVst tenu do payer des dont lo prodult eot sp<^;lalemont 

affijutd sux frnJs propreinont dits du uulto d’uuo coramuiiautd roligieiuo k 
laquello 11 n'appartient pua.’* 

A proposal of the Nationalrath to make Sunday a day of rest by an 
Article in the Federal Constitution lias been thrown out by the 
Stiindoroih, In sonio of these pieces of logiHlatiou we certainly see 
signs of a snirit which, in opposing iutolmnce, itsidf becomes in- 
tolerant. ana which seems to ovtirstep the range of subjects proper 
to a Feaeral Constitution. But tliis, wo suppose, is tbe neevssury 
consequence of new Councils, new dogmas, and a generally defiant 
spirit which arrays the feeling of mHiikind against itself. The re- 
action is natural. Yet of all tHdicios the worst is that which makes 
martyrs, or does anything woich can be construed into the making 
of martyrs. In all these questions wo never fail to think of tbe 
two^posito sayings attributed to James the Second and William 
the Third : — ** Air. Johnson has the spirit of a martyr, and it is fit 
that ho should bo one.*' ** Mr. Collier has set his heart on being a 
martyr, and I have set my heart on disappointing him.” 

In strictly constitutional matters it is a comfort to hear no more 
of the while the liffefmdumf the appeal from tbo f'ederol 

Chambers to a vote of the people, npiH^rs only in its facultative 
form,” when it shall bo domanatMl by a iixinl n umber of Cantons or 
of citisans. Wo still ciuinot bring ourBolves to swallow the 
J^e/erendim in any shape, and we do not foi^t the aigument used 
witbiinush force in the former debates, that a nocesaary jRtfrrendum 
ini|iht becomo almost a matter of form^ while in its '^facultative ” 
abapa it is on invitation to amtate against a law the moment it is 
passed. On the other hand the new provisions with regard to the 
Eoderal (vourt are a decided gain. Its powers with regard to the 
class of appeals which are now so absurdly brought before the 
Federal Couupil and the Federal Assembly will be largely increased. 
And wheioins by the present Coustitution tbo momMXS of tbe 
Court are etfeled by tne Assembly for three years, the new Con- 
stitution leaves this point open. The number of the Judges and 
the term of thoir funollous are to be fixed by a Federal law. It is 
therufore '^ossiblo that the tenu may be for hfe; though we stUi 
Wnk that they should not be chosen by the Assembly. 

Ihese are only some chosen p<.>iuts out of maiqr whiob aie dealt 
with in the now ^homc. Had wo a vote in tbe matter^ Uiere are 
limiiy points in it foi^ which we shoudd beortlfy give that vote, 
hut we should at least have lo thi^ twlc6 berare we could say 
to tbo whole scheme. 


[ A OABEwWdliliiillib.l^beeR triediii tbjeOoiiH^^^ 

JOL. Bendi betagr clearibr oome of the diBcnltiiS o£ 

nmssgiiig a newspiM with a greet name and a aamaiifmw and. 
vndely-scattertd star of eontributors. Soon alter the liiU of Aar 
Commune an mmlessoot Mltotj began to be miculalsd in laAnMoee 
to a supposed Ooira^ODdaiit of the TVmsi who was aaeuaad of 
having obtained aeoimiiisrioin from H. Thieia to mwe whabimara 
and valuablee he could from M. Thiers’s h<ittse in Plsrisk of 
having afterwards endsavomred to extort a huge anmJM^ioney 
for the surrende^r of oortain doeoments which had than oome. 
into his hands, and which were said to be of a ccmmronifaBng 
character. At first this story was directed against Mr. X» G.. 
Bowles, who happened tO be in Paris as the OorraspmideDt^n^ of 
the Timm, but of another London paper. Mr. Bowles at once wrote 
to M. Bartb^lemy 8t-Uilaiie on Ae subject, and M. 8t.-Hilmire 
replied that the story was true, with the exception that the 
were worthless and that the Correspondent's name waa not 
Bowles but PolhAs. As nobody of the name of PolUe bad 
ever been heard of at the Ttmm office, it was natomi ha 
should be denounced as an impostor ; and this was done in e letter 
written by one of the genuine Correspondents of that journal as w 
means of extricating lumself and his oolleagues from the susnkdona 
which surrounded them. It turns out, however, that M. PolhM,, 
Aougb not a Correspondent of the TVr/tes, and quite unknown ta 
the regular staff of Ae paper, was for a short time empl^ed A 
pick up scraps of news for the Correepondent of another EngliA 
newspaper who also sent occasional letters io Ae TVmas, and that 
M. Polhhi, on the strongA of this connexion, had tmxmid that ha 
waa entitled to describe himself as Ae secretary of Ae Oorrespon- 
dent of the 7t‘ma9. A TVench statesman may pernape be pardonea fox 
not appreciating Ae delicate distinction between aCorrespondmitaiid 
the secretary of a Oorrespondent. It is quite dear that M. Thiera 
and M. St-Hilaire received M. PoAAs as an agent of Ae 
and that Aey were thus induced to place confidence in h!im» 
It does not follow, however, that M. PolhA may not have been 
si^pulously carefoi in desi^atiug himself correctly accorduig to 
his own conception of his rAtions with Printing Ilouso Square y 
and as he has obtained a verdict in his favour, it is evident 
that the jury took this view of Ae matter. A question waa 
raised as to wheAor a writer who sent only casual letters to Ae 
Timet could be regarded in Ae technical sense as one of its Corre- 
poudents, but of course M. Polh^ may not have been aware of the 
niceties of English distinctions on Ais point. 

We have referred to this case, not for Ae nurpose of discaiaing 
it in any way, but merely as on illustration of^one of Ae dlfficuitiea 
of journalism. It appears that the Tiffied Correspondent in Paria 
who felt bound to expose what he took to bo a case of impostura 
had formerly been attached to the Abyssinian Ex^ition in the 
service of Ao some ionrual, and bad, even on Ae aistant plain of 
Zoola, been confronted with a gentleman who had contrived to obtain 
a footing in the camp bv passing himself off os Ae Oom.«pondent of 
the Timet, Tbe mau who has lost his shadow is certainly toba 
pitied than Ae man who is peipetually haunted by one which does 
not belong to him, aud which occasionally succeeds in getting 
before instead of behind him, aud approuriating tbe privile^ to 
which he is entitled. It is not merely tnat Ao sham Correspon- 
dents discredit and disgrace the real ones, but that Aey often put 
the latter in the position of being suspected to be Asms. Soma 
exasperation on this account ia surely very natural. Tbe tricky 
it saems, is playt'd mom or lose everywhere, but it is probf- 
ably more common in France and in tho adjoining countries than 
anywhere else. It may be taken as a rule that at any moment 
there is always in some part of tbe Continont a sham Cor- 
respondent trying U) swinge an hotol-kccpor or to obtain a 
favour from an oiticial on Ae strengA of an alleged connexion, 
with the Times, Anybody who has travelled much must hava 
heard many stories of this kind^ and may possibly have witnessed 
tho detection of on# of those impostors. They infest tho tables 
(fMe; Aey establish thomselves in free quarters at foshionabla 
watering-places, on Ao pretext of writing them up and making* 
them more famous ; Ao^ lev^ black mail on petty innkeepers ia 
obscure nooks as Ao price of bringing the ffrawh rmde^ wiA ita 
rush of Milors, romid that way ; in a manufacturing towir Aeg 
promise an inundation of English buyers. The wine districts am 
a favourite bunting-ground <jf rogues of this class. Most com- 
monly tlie sham Correspondent is content wiA his food and 




lodging gratis, and is humble enough to accept a glass of wine or 
even tchnapps lather than noAing ; but Ae more aadacions mem- 
bers of the profession demand, and sometimea obtain, considarBlila 
sums of money. The writer ofAe letter wiA reference to M.Polhka 
said he Aoiight it very hard that official personsshould reee^ wiA 
open arms any chance oomer who chose to say that be was mm- 
neoted wiA Ae TVmie. wiAout inquiring into tbe preefoenatoa 
of Ae connexion, or asking him to Froduce his ciudentula, iWw 
can be no doubt that Ae confidence of officials b often sinff^ 
larly misplaced, and that mote citoumspection may be ei^pecMt 
from Aem Ann from ignonint innkeepm and iiadsaij^ It 
is probable, however, that the game will still bo ksM inypmiil^^ 
The foot b Act the Tlbiss has obtained a xemaris^ 

Ae imagiiaitkm of forrigtte^ and Ab b one of Ac eWMQiumfiBa 
of Absort of gieatoeas. IlmiridcMcd AemM^^ 

Lord Mayor are eqoilbd oidy by 

maebinsaty 1^, wbbn Ae Turn wytCcfolly aU 

•orto ofCoeHeoste^ 
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4^ M^te'^iMttei ^ a w ffs A 4oiitKSkt^at 
5f iiSpM^iHA li iii«iiak«rtiiMk^d^ 
SSSiv OlMlMiilMtliimidlfto tlttlMM 
flSilHfeiM* I tuolUr St potted fai t fottigtt w&tm te tl^ 
ipMtpK iMnilili^^ iimit quiet end lunndninL Imt wSiere t& 
'tttlita it mwlj prepering uiideig?oiiiid. And to tn» Thui^ 
i d >etttiWffidiy^^ tlie editor bee elwejt et oommeiid e 

MB ino m/fm more about It then enjbodj eleet perbepe ibt 
mUf BHti wbo faipwe aajrtbiitf about it. Beeidee tluei there ere 
ehtS^peMrordTeCkiriM^^ pecked portmtateeue end 

Ibe uewd etodi of blank chequae. weitiug in PrintiogHouee Square 
veadfto be etarled at amomente notice to Obina or Peru. The 
evidinoetfiven in tbie trial ebowe ue bow Ibe work ia actually 
done, Ibe Timm bee a number of r«Krular end duly accredited 
^mmondente in diiSnent parte <m the world, who are 
entUlea to oae ite name ana to collect infbrmation on ite 
bobtif. It alio eende out special Ooneepondente at occeeion ariaee 
tbdr servioee. But beeidee tbie, it rooeivee a vaet quanti^ of 
troinnteered communicatione from all aorta of people, who are paid 
iinr tbaSr contributione if any uee is made of tbeni. Taken literally, 
a Correepondent ie a pei^n who eendi correepondeneo ^ ana 
we euipect that the nice dietinctioDS between Our Own,” ^^Our 
Spedal/* and ** Our Occasional ” Correspondent are raiher thrown 
awi^ upon the general public. The reputation and liberality of 
an important jounial wiU always attract towards it a vaet quanUtj 
of comsepondence from all aorta of people ; but the penalty is that 
many of those who have thus furuianed casual asaiatance are apt to 
give themaelvei out as roc^ogiiised agents, while perbapa a still 
Wiger number of persona who never bad anything whatever to do 
witn the paper go about deluding and plundering by the use of its 
name. Bunng the lata war the boat of sham Gorraapondents in 
PVanoeawaa almost na numerous as the legion of aham attendants 
on the sick and wounded, and occaaioually both parts were played 
together for the sake of extra rations or aome other advanta^. 

It is the peculiarity of tlio preas that it ia a prafeasioa which is 
usually followed without any personal identification. The writers 
are known to their employeii, and they are also known within a 
Uniited professional circle. Beyond that their names have pro- 
bably never been beard. The oonaequonce' is that it is very easy fur 
persona who choose to do so to pretend to be connected with 
joumidism in some form or other, although they may never have 
written a line for a newsnper in their lives, and may be quite in- 
capable of doing se. There are at this moment in l^don a 
considerable number of people who obtain free admission to 
theatres, oonemts, and all sorts of places of amusement, who thrust 
tbemsolvee into public dinners ana forage among the restaurants, 
who levy oontribntions from trad«*smen, extract bribes from specu- 
ladvo companlee, Md, in short, carry on a general system of mendi- 
cancy and extortion on the stron^b of a connexion with some 
aowspaper or other which in nine cases out of ten is probably 
purely imagiaaiy. There are ioumals which are kept up for no 
other poipose thin as a pretext for this sort of black maQ--^ounialt 
without credit or dreulatmn, but which represent merely pa|H5r 
and printing that can be passed oil on the foolish and unwary as 
so much public opinion. The wont examples of this imposture 
are perhaM to be found among what are called financial papers. 
Some of the Indian princes who luive from time to time appeared 
with daims against the Ifritish Goverainent could probably throw 
a good deal of light on the nuinuihcture of opnion to order 
in a certain odasa of papers ; and exhibitors at the great Exhibitions 
in London. Pkris, and elsewhere, eager for a puifi^ notice of their 
wem, eotiid also disclose the prices at whiotugbsy purdiaaed, or 
dimuhtth^ paichiised, fame. Nereis, in fius^^ great institution 
which ia so duersdited, disgraced, and preyed upon parasites of 
all kinds as the newspaper press. To some extent periiaps the 
ocodueUmi of the press are themselves responsible for this evil, in 
eonsequmme of the caral o a sne ss of some of them as to the personal 
ehamntar at those whom they employ. It is tme that in every 
proCMsIon there are black sheep ; hut the piivaiey with whicn 
niostaewn^ work Is performed unibrtunately supplies a cover 
lUMier whigi hlai^ mim have sometimes rath^ more then a fiur 
dumee. The public, however, might do a jneat deal, not mily 
to. protect themselves soaM imposition, M to kera op the 
ehaieefer of the pies^ if Iley would aafy hrikra that the «ha»i 

wriM sad the rsst, are leally 
powsHsastD oAci the obieetii lbs wUdi My seek to be paid, aM 
tf thsy would treat as imposms all who oBkr th^ ssrviess Ibr 
Uspi he inaniiMlMra of puhhib opinion^ 
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.tte enM^rkiw ia theft the 
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S diall bs open later thaafrMir mIodtiaU — ^ . — 
•ttiMnm that the p^ is M opensd twdl aftte dm 
Is okM before tear whet is M eAetepon tike dacMonf 
This question ssems likely to he setesd la eoiuwftlqii wM Wte «r 
mors of the deotkms in metrop<^!tea hol<telg^ Be lEmaqr 
appeam that thrse of the poUing-statioiie lemdited doie|i ihiPOiM 
out the day, while te ljunbeth it is stated that eevteSljmBg^ 
stations were not opened at the proper time. AeimdaBwHmajv 
it esa hardly be doubted that the dection wt& he dedanii 
void. An elector can only vote at the stadon mdnteii Air Um, 
and if that station be not opened he is deprived ^his vote. Tbam 
were nineteen pcdling^bootfas or stations in Hadoif^, and If three 
of thestations remsuied dosed throughout the day, somethlim IDds 
one-sixth of tho oonstituenoy would be for the tiute dlsfreaqfiiisd. 
An election thus conducted can hardly he supposed to be telld| 
but if we Inauire what degree of iiregiUarity In proosdure will far* 
validate an election the answer may be dimeult. Bader the old 
practice of keeping open the poll several days there was ample op- 
portunity to vote, and irregulaiitiei in the hours of opening and 
doaing did not greatly matter. But suppose that a Oity dark 
who iTvee in Lamteth goes to his proper polling-station at half* 
past eight on his way to business, and it is not open, and his 
vote is lost, and suppose this ocouni In numerous Csses, the 
gnevsnee becomes serious. A slight want of punctuality in open- 
ing one or two booths would not Airqi'A a case for interAgimca. 
The entiio failure to open tliieo boolK would frumiab such a case. 
Thus much apiHwrs oeriaini Ip/ ntermodiate ossea present 
difficulty. 

Non-complianco with the rules of Ballot Act will not invalidate 

an election If it appears that the election was conducted te ceord- 
anre with the prindplos of the Act, and that such non-od^lianee 
did not afieot the resnlt of the election, lliis ia ibe siihsteiice 
of a clause in the Ballot Art, which, however, is not directly 
applirsble to the question under consideration, bw^Ulte'*- 
question arises, not upon Uie Ballot Act, but upon f ,,juiuse, or rather 
part of a clause, of an earlier Act which r unrepaaled. It 
seems useless to complain of the slovenly ln«uii of modem legisla- 
tion. Instead of repMing the whole of the Act limiting Uie hours 
of polling and re-enacting part of it, Parliament has ohossn to 
repwpart of a section of that Act and leave the rest standiag. 
Thus, u we want to know on what day a poll should be taken, we 
must refer to the Ballot Act ; but if we want to know during what 
hours the poll should bo kept open, we must refer to thesarlisr Act. 
The mutilated section of tue earlier Act which retimins unrepealed 
speaks of ** such one dsy,” hut the antecedent of such ” has been 
swept sway. However, wo understand it to mean the day ap- 
pointed under the Ballot Act for taking tho poll. Thus the law isi— 
fi) Th« pelting •hall commtnoo at 8 a.ki. 
a) It iihjUl csoutiniM during ona day only. 

3) It shall not te kspi opien later thau 4 p.ii. 

What is the eflect of non-complianco with these enactments f Art 
they merely ** direotom,” ss lawyers say, or are they impetative”f 
If they are imperative,” non-compliance with ai^ one of them 
would invalidate the ele^on. But tlie practioe or Parlismentioy 
to have been to inquire whether ** tho residt A 
tnce with these enactments, 


theelectioD”wfisai ^ , 

and only to invalidate the election where this appesred to have 
been the case. Thus Committees proceeded on the view which 
has been aikmted b the BeUot Act. They looked to see whether 
the result of the election hsd been afiboted, and prohaUy they 
would also have considered whether the ^^prmelpM” of election 
law hsd been violated ; but it appears to he a matter Af doubt, 
and certainly of importance, what the true bterprotation would he 
held to be of the words '^whether the result of the elec- 
tion hss been afiected.” In the Hackney case it is impoMibla to 
say what the result of the election mignt have been if the votcis 
had had frill opportunity of pollbg. But we may say with some- 
thin like oonndeoce Mt '^pnneiples ” have b^ set at nought 
Itcteorly u a principle ” tnat electon should have reasoBShle 
opportumty of voting, and this th<w do not get if they are jtcld 
on to a particular pmlbg-booth which remains closed througfaqiift 
the day. In considering the case of Lamhoth we will assume tbit 
a bundled voters were actually prevented from voting by the 
delay b openbg the poll Thm votcra would have Just ground 
of complaint : but we are not sura that a judge couldihe prevailed 
upon to avoid tho election on thia ground, if it coi4| be ahoiTii, 
not wHh eoitainty, hut with ratsonabb prohabiUte^ that a nuailMr 
of votes were loot to the defeated candidate which would have 
jfisoed him b a majmity, that would be a veiy di ff e rant esaei 
though even here it must not be foigotteii that, wnera a petitioii is 
it the suit of any of theeleetors themselves, thequssiion whether the 
AMtttne of eitfaer of the candidates has been bfioenced seonld not 
bs the true test. The questkni Vroufd he as to Ofe injuiy 
to dm elsctoM, and the vblenoe done to #e prindplos of the 
Aoli la letosnoe to Ibe free exerdso of the Aaael^ 
The SteetioaOaBmdtless exercised a laige dlicraiioj b dedby 




thefton hiiuf ivdSd pWyen the ymnd ^the poll 
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of Oojuiiiittao tm xm^.iikeljf to ham moph wiik iliojniiM. 
byi^homolootioBf n» ii0irtrM»ind ihmhxeeit umha HSl 

lA the^ WwiDfftoft <5fm it mwallegtod that, in of 

conftuioii nt a pcwliii^booftii, and owing to the inoompelBiiey of a 
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I elacton had by no fhult ofthehr own been preventad' notice tbatbofiliou 
ing thflir fnmchise fieely and indidemitly, and that be little doubt the 
el^ion ought to be held void^ It waa proved tliet nut cttAee of iiccidf 


open after foinr o^idoeh^ it (Mm baldly be ll^ 
ooiiBtruoUoa would be applied to theee two eliiwea rf the mam 
section. Within limiU it my be safely said thai the^ whoiia 
section is imperative, Thtia if the Betonung OAnr nm tagbsa 
notice tbatbofiliould^hold thepdUftom nine to fieeo*eleflk»thain 


eleetkm would be void. Batitwoi 


a penoa named Dtckacrn was appouitedio be poll-clerk. iJicksoa. 

poUing^booth, and took bia seat at hurt; in ik place 
which waa not the uauiil place d>r the poll-dlerk to sit at^ but he 
waanfterwarda xetnoved by tbe Betoniing Ofiuser to a better place. 
Uie peraona who went to vot6| Inst ead of going in steadily one by 
OM rushed up in a crowd in front of the mace where Diciaton was 
si t tin g^ instead of oially ten diwing ^ir votes^ they held up 
tickete ter him to take, and then throat them over on to his book. 
Some of these tichoto were taken in by a man piuwed LowOf a 
chedo*ele^ of one of the^candidatea, who was sitting in the booth, 
f^.by hinoL handed on to Diekaoni without any pmonal Umdar of 
the <vote b^ made to Bickaon by tbe voter hinmelf. Partly 
owim to this rusli of persona, and partly oJao in consequence of 
Biekscm not tummg out to be a vcoy compoteut man, there waa a 
conhiaion at this polling-booth for an hour or ho, and the votes 
of a number of perauns were either not recorded at all ur 
wrongly recorded, (hi these tests it waa contended that it 
was the duty of the Itetuming OfFicor to take ami, as each ! 


put ceaes of eccidentel aud partial infringeoieat of thnAct^wllaw 
the decision would be doubtful. Thua mueh, howeves^ le^daas^ 
that either the houirn of polling ought to be eateadedt or susy 
complete arniiigeimsuts otiw to be for taldng the poll wiA^ 
out delay to viitoifi. Sucm ocounencea as those of Badamy ntA 
liumlxith cannot but cause dosp diftsatlatertinn * 


AMRRICAN* AND KNGU6H TflEATSEa 

A IUCCBXT number of the JVeuf IVkJSsroiSd contain 

bearing the title American Comedy — la itOonungF** Xhe^ 
answer given to this question is such aa one would have expected. 
Poor as this country is in current dramatic literature, aha it rkh in 
com|)arisou with Auierioa. Xobody will write an Amerioan-’play," 
except, wo may rumurk, Sardou, who does not exai^ please 
Amuricau teste. A. few yearn ago a drama waa brought out whieh 
WAS popularly accepted iis an American play. ** It waameraly n 
very literal piece of realism, with a cosmopoUte series of dremafte 


The queatiun was whether the electors had been deprived, not 




^ artm held tlrnt this was nut a void election. lie did not con- 
ai^ that it was entirely through the fault of the poU-clerk 
Diokaou that the poll was not piuperly token. IXo thought that 
Lowe at^ the voters, as well as iliekson, were parties to the 
Irregularitiy that took place. Then wna this to be declared a void 
election P “Supposing it hanpenad that the votes of lialf-a- 

out of two or tnrmsaud voters ai 

tie election de- 

olu,i TOid P ’’ "BBWBrturiUiculou. to mj that | 

beomiae at one bootiryAO'^vSS^m irregularitv, tha whole of Iho j 
rest.ol the borough i^iuuld be put to ths trouble of a new election, i 
and all that him. taken plime be declared null and void. “1 j 
adhsitOi’Mie said, “to what Mr. Justice 'WUlea imd at Lichfield, | 
that a judge to upset an election ought to be soUsUed beyond all 
doubt tnat the deution waa void, ana that the return of a member | 
waa a aerioua matter, and not to bo lightly set aside.'’ lu the i 
Greenock case it waa alleged that the SberHi had contravened car- ’ 
tein atatutoxy proviaiona aa to dividing the buxgh into district^ 
and assigning tbe votera to pobiiig-pmoes ; but there was no evi- 
dence to show that the teiniesa <ir tiie result of the election wus at 
all airected by the arrangements which the SherUr did lual^e. Lord 
Barc4iplo upon this said, “ J think that these statutory provisions 
ore of such a kind that it would rsatiiie that something much more 
should be made out than merely tnat they were Imns^rsed in 
good telth wiihopt any seriouB conauqiience to invaUdato the 
eleoUoiu" 

In the Harwich coso, which came before a ComiuUtee in 1S51, 
it appeared from tho evidence tluU a voter named Woods went to 
tho poll tear ox live minutes before four o'clock ; that the Ilotuniing 
001^ waa there wdth tho clerks and polLbcndcs f that the witness 
temhired hia vote for tha defeated candid^ and that while the 
WAS writing down his name a disturbance took place, and 
ths prooss^nga wore mtsrruptod by the mob, who, in accordiwco 
with a local ouatem, considmvHl thenisolvua antitlecl to the hustings 
when tlWpoU was dosed; that during some discussion os to 
a^iniatering tho bribery oath, n cry waa raised that “ Tims is 
up ; tlmt the hustings %vere siuiodily dtunoUahed ; that tho Mttyor 
xnfu^ to taka the vote, and that tho poll waa finally closed hofora 
four o'clock in the afkexnoau. it was coutended that tlie [)oli 
impropesly and unlawfully closed, that ths psoesadiuga wxre in* 
tsrruptod*!^' riolsnco.tliat tiu) itotumiim OiHcor ou^t not to have 
finalif closed the ppli, bat waa bound bv law to have a^ounuHl 
the . same, and that on both these gronnoa the €kleetiQn waa void. 
The maiorxty waa six, and ouLythia one case of Woo^ waa brought 
ibrwwd. Evidence waa given on behalf of the sitting member to 
show t^t the poll waa not closed before four o’clock. The Com- 
ixutteexeaolvQU that the poll was closed bi^ore four o’clmte^ that, 
the proceadtogs were intemm^ by violence’, that,, in con« 
sequence of mteirupUon, Woods wns pravented from votings 
that tho eftetion was void; and that the Batuming (Mc^ 


ulaces, furniture of the period, luid vivillcation of teamon plates.” 
The dronmtibt who is master of hia art is not content with Inveat- 
iug everv torriiorial settler with the monil proportions of a bero'^ 
albeit a liocturing hero— and nuiiiug highly in^roboble incidents to 
one another by wholly iinposiiible Imka. Uia incidents wouh^gxow 
out of hia characters, ana his characters would develop from bia 
incidents just as they do in real life. “ When the truly American 
comedy comes nh»n|j, wo bliall entertain no objection to its having 
awy for the leading bufy as that 

somewhat exacting personage that’ H‘ is 

not nocesaiiry for the mautigomeut to depend upon the 'handanmo 
dresses for the sucioss of the piny, and provide the accessories 
are not mode to occupy so large n space in the public eye that the 
essentials are lost sight of.” This pftsssgo puts the mattor very 
forcibly, and we will only wld that, “ when the truly American 
coiuodv comes along,” we liojie to W* in the way of meeting it. Aa 
iiiigbt^ expcct<Hl, American maiingors are ev«<i more destitute of 
good literary HSHistaiioe than wa arc, and they endeavour to supply 
this want at talent by prr>viding everything that money can buy. 
We might be quite sure that, if a goml play wore produced 5 n 
America, it would be brought to England, but nothing of the kind 
has come. And it is tolenhly certain that Americana wonld not 
bo content with that droary entertainment called a lecture if they 
could got anything b 'ttor. “ N\ 0 wnnt a comedy ileriving its ele- 
ments from civilization in tho United States, and limiting ite 
oolecticism to what is gcnericully American.” One writer who baa 
attempted to satisfy this demand has produced “ cheap (b&miitic 
foiTotypes of life in concert-snUions and slums.” Another writer 
ii>calize8 English soenes rmd chrmirters by help of a novel of 
Trollope ; or ho afsimilab's tho “Butlhlo Bill ” olement. and hxca 
his »c<me on the bordi*r of Western cirilization. Another 'writer 
“ concocts a farce in five acta, which yield a ntnubisr of pretty 
women the opportunity of woaririjr stylish dresses, and render it 
nert'fflsary for upholsterers and cabinetmakers ta do their work 
brilHantly, and give plenty of it.” But these edbrto do not aatialy 
A reasoname demBnMAd tbe articleexbortayoungwiiteni toeet to 
work and produce tWl play which most yming wrii» hmay they 


adoptation from on English novel. “ We should not objeol ao 
moch to tbe dry-goods drama, if it wore leavened with Aimrieau 
charac^ and genuine wit” 

Turning to the musical and dramatic intelligenoe of tbaantta 
jcmrnal, we'^d that a play founded on tbe Lmt «f tka MMiicmta 
is in preparation at Nimo’s Garden. “ The manageta eMni, w« 
believe, tiat it is tbe American drama, and we do not my tm it 
is not.” AU that is ineiated on is, that with Big IndiimiBlt 
is not neotsMffily Amerioaii. The ramt (H Amerioan dxaiaittffii- 
to Gooperh novels does not perhaps bespeak greater poviity ttth 
t]rerepioductioAof'Aiii|yi20WeatI)ru^ But itosartaih^ 
does not ittdioate wealth. Perhaps if the new jday sveesedh A 
Niblo^s Garden, it might be tnmslerred to Biwy lean wkhr left' 


sequence of slt<m mterrupiion, Woods was.preventsd ftosa voting; does not indioate wealth. Perfaap if the new play sveeeede Of 
that tho ration was void; and Ibai Bio Batuming (Mcav Niblo^s Garden, it might be tnuisierred to Biwy LeoewiChr'^iefl 
should not iinally have cloasd tho polL Tlis cese,. merefore, Indians to act in it. That would bc ^ we believe, a distinct noveltyj 
wout uptiu two grounds, and It ooDBot be regarded aa a clear and would be likely to haire a numetoldo ^ P^I relied 

authority that the clg^g of poU five, tmoutaa before four FoUine has been pMUoed at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. It it hh. 


authority that the during of the poU five, tmoutaa before four 
o^dock would avuij^ tho dection.. 

Whore a^fitatuteMlrocted an aot to bedone n rertab manner, 
aid it wo^ not so doncs tha act wna not Jbdd nnlres the 


went on to didiet that it should ha a 04 Thre an order of 1 iKmre hmah in tha Hoiitham 
atthallBchaelmaAOuArterBmicms wrehildreiiBdhallhoiiek i Trithiire'SMhreA xiiila fboBL.tiui ] 


jiitiMat tha lifichaelmaA Quarter iMhilireSd^allhoiigh 

ri>»> ft tea bns ware not held iniha of 


Foime has been proauoea at cne rixcn iivenuo ineaxre. 
ndaptotiott Bardou, hot eantnins aevand aUnaiore 

S toiidedio-giawihret Ainarum airy idtbirogis tlre^ 

and plsoaaaaa retained., A wealthy; wwiM^aant^^ 
creme hmat Jn the Hrethem Bumuiky aud. Bmtre <<!tarerel 
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iipH I ; The plhd^ heroee who do tlio tall hdk at 

Udi boitae oie mwhfythe Amenoan eqtuTaloet for the Britlab 


^Cteoee Xiiie ^tgOn liid mattflm. 

MliMr ea ot9«iik«4M>4i4K^ 

'^KS. 'n6^ididhi''l|m when he h e 

Miitnei end the usoet je«lin$Hb^^ hewMe w 
Vm^ U relieved et onee ftom euqihd^ end tohetid 

Md wife iiiill into eeeh otiber^a dnuoi 5w^ldle jfnnn nne eiin to h dd y 
UloetYeiea the eejluff that two aareeowfaaQr endihiM b , 


Ihdi boitae eie mheUy the Amenoan eqiuTalont for the Britbb 
'Tar wIm mtmed our lathen hy oxpieoaing uohle aeiitimehta' 
in neetbei ^^hmaaologT. The cntio of the ilerald thinlm that 
be ou^dd to x«|ipice that these plays are no wtnao. But then, if 
they oottld he woiw, they probably wonld ho.” In the course* 
of ibe plotting end eou))t«r*p)otting bcrtw(H*n the hero and 
ntffiaa m the piece, prohihility is outra^ and oohoronry 
b deipbedL OstMtrophfMi are enetned by de\^eee which an infant 
could aee thmuffh, ana aatoniidinff diacoTeriea wliich aurpibe no one 


lueak-downa. We have not at present anything ao had at this in 
London^ hut then we might have. However, tho tide of senaa- 
tionalbm has lately rather ebbed in Ijondon, and it is not likely 
to he always on the flooil at New York. But the dreadfbl dtiii* 
eulty b, if yon take awjiy the plays which receivo these eovort) and ; 
just oritieiem, what can you put in place of thorn P 
Although America sends us no plays, wo wiccivo (Voni thonce 
some valuable actors. The Lyceum Thcativ has K>ennu* the bond- 
guartera in Ex^land of Miss ‘llatcman and her sister, and it has 
neon aocoesafally managed by Mr. lbti!iuHn, who has lnt4'ly, as we 
are srbd to observe, i^ndoned a sysioni of puffing wfuch W{u> 
hiurd^ compatible with the character of a high-olnss theatre. The 
pbj of JRi^Asftsu having been withdimvn, we hope that the bur- 
hwquo thereof at another theatre adll Ikj discontinued, particularly 
as it would he rather hard to continue to parody Mr. (Ihiastone after 
ha haa viitnally ceased to he Prune Minister. The' play of I*hi(ijty 
which haa been produced Avith ioloiahlo success at tho ’Lyccuni, is 
welcome aa affording a rlutuge of part for Mr. Irving, and also as 
coming from a gentlenmn who, altltough known as a uovotmi, has^ 
hereaUempted dramatic composition for tho first time. We cannot 

f rotond to say tliat this pliiv has any conspicuous merit or defect, 
t b well acted by Mr. Irving, Mr. Obytan, and Miss Isabel 
Bateman. Tho make-up of Mr. (Hay ton -as un old man b com- 
mended by thecritics, wdio handsomely allow thcmsijlvtis to ha vcliotm 
deceived hjr it. Aa the newspapei-s diyulgcHl on Monday morning 
that the old man was Juan in disguise, wo arc uiiablo to judge 
whether thb secret could have been penetrated by tin* uiiai<ii»d 
■agacity of tho audi^ice. Wo do not, however, think this 
make-up so reinarknble as otlio-s which have btfcn liitelv 
seen, and it would bo msh to challenge cumparisou on tins 
head with tho clover firm of Triro^he H Cucolet, It is a 
little unfortunate that tho last net of PfuUf, wliich is in- 
tended to be solemn and ini{m«H.sive, conbtuis a situation 
Tesemblina that which causes such uxuberant mirth in the siKMmd 
act of th^Cnglish voreiou of Zs Mmiag** do Fifjnnt. I'licre is a 
gontlesuan who takes refuge in a closet, IIhtc aro a wife and a 
euanioiotui husband. Such b the levity of i>Uygi>oni Ihivt tho 
minority would probably prefix the fun of tno Olympic to tho I 
motml grandeur or tho Lyceum The*'vtre. Both plays may bo seen 
onee, but on© of tbam wdll boar to be iwjon as often as a company 
can te found to act it. Thb comedy, like the opera on the same 
subject, is ever fresh, and wo would recommend ramingcrB at New 
York to introduce the comedy ns 'well as the <mcTWto their audiences. 
Until tl^ Amerban Sheridan desired by tho UerM shall uvolvo him- 
self from the womb of time, it may be useful to consider whether 
Beaunianshab could not be translated at least as well as Bordou. 
The poHtieal aatbe which was conipos»)d undlr a Monarchy might 
^baps be adapted to a Kepubtic. Tlio Count might be appointed 
Spanish Anibasaador to the united States, and if any pedmit objects 
that thb would he on anachroubm. wo answer that the talents of 
fbaro and the ^poiiiuiities for tudr oxeiciso belong to all times 
ana countries.^ Wo had almost foigoiten that tho aUtry of PfUlip 
bagina la Spain \ and olthoitgh we believe that frockcoats and 
Liooml tmiiiioiis have made their way Into any Bponish castles 
which atill remain, yet to the aake of atm effect it is penniseiblo 
tbaij^tbe Qounts Philip and Juan ahouUl dress thoiuselvea like 
baaoita. Botii these young mon fall in love with the girl 
Hatie, whom thotr moth^ baa adopted out of charlU, and whom 
abe.turoa out of doom in anger at the natum oanaequenco 
of bar own imprtidance. Poor Marie is toned to earn her 
living, Igr taaehmg Frsaeh to a Jhinily of mx £aglbh ebildren, 
wboae paieiKta probidkly overlooked the fiict of her being pretty 
and at&aotiye m consideration of her accepting; a low mhay. 
Aftarintfeda<ahe beeomca oompanloii to a Preaoh lady ii iiuhioo. 
and in bar dmwmMocmi nieeU a Spanbh genil^^ 
with a totnpe of nb own makbg omn America, who tim oat to 
be her ^/tlover Philip* thiniiig the seven years thatahelasigiit 
Ikenoh ifjt ohildreQ at twopence on hour she had bboce to 
refleotioh]^ and disooveied that the tothfid gloomy^ PliSb | 
dsasrved her lote , better lhaa to^egreeable hsortbia . JKimIu 
X t b. to be tored tbiU bto mako ihcao joheghiAi 
wh^dh eottietimea ibey ffod mit «|#omeiL There had bto' 
between the jwjdhert iod Philip 


^lo hate k^od Joaib TWp gom to 


REVIEWS- 


TALES ruOM THK FJELD.* 


flHIKRE are exwilbnl siitrbs, and they have been adlolrslily 
I J- transtated by Mr. DiuwDt. Aa ho saiya k bb pietoa, “ tblega 
I which esMu easiest are often the hardest to do/* and there b no 
I smaH difficulty in tmimbting, os ho has done, at once with great 


spirit and w'ith exact iidelity. To Mr. AsbjdnuMm we, in oommoii 
witli all who love folk^bw, owe hearty tWks to thb vmithy 
continuation of the work which he and Mr. Mae began tn many 


contmuauon or tn© worx wmen m ana rar. laoe negan sn many 
years ago— for volume of Iho jVwsAw >Wil»vMifityrappc^^ 

osfar Wk oa the year 1K42. Like many otiiar booik osatined 
to succoi>d, th«^ Norso Tales were nt ftrst received aomewhat 
coldly. But they soon won the hearts of their readers, and they 
rapidly (wiesed into enloraed nditions, of which the fifth has 
just sMin tho light. In 1847 appeansl a German translation , to 
which Ludwig TicMtk contribuUHl a ptetoe, and in Mr. 
IMsent iotrcM]nce<l thorn hv Kngliidi rcadem, by whom ther weiHi 
nt once w'artuly watcomiMl. The seooitd series, which Mr. ibswit 
hue now tranebtod, appearoif in 1871. All ilio stories it contains 
wen* collecUnl frj^ Mr. Asb)hrniM»u, ns also are those which consti- 
tute the 1 wo senos of his AemAv HWdrc-Ecmifpc, books of a umior 
whut siinibr nature which we should bo glad to see traniulntAcl. \ 

As wo may nasume that most of our rotulcrs ere familiar with 
tho ftrst serit*s of tho Popubr Talcs from the Notso,** and asthsro 
is not much differonce botwinm tho contents of iho two oolleotions, 
except ill aa far as, to use Mr. Dosentb wi>fda, chametor of 
this volnmo is more jocose and less poetical than that of its pre- 
decessor/* we will pass from tho frank and sitn^ile stories th ajSi*- . 
selves to the vexed quiwtlon of their origin ami 
they be lookod upon as the creniiou of Notwc’^'jn pesMAnta. or am 
they mero ndaptations of foreign tales 1< ilTo they anshriite any 
rein*© of Hcandinavian hwitbrnism, irf ,;ir« tho fragmaufa of 
myths which may be dwt-erted in tbein U) be retored to some very 
different religions svateni Y I’heiie are problems not eiiaily to bo 
solved ; but aJihongh it would be rash to givo any decided opinion 
uboutilmm, various guesses may without impriKieneo lie harardod. 
In sotiio countries very Httk» is known about tho religious doctrines 
or the iiivtholojHcal sf^slomH of their inhabilants pnndonaly ti) tho 
intnsiuction of Ohristisiiitv. Of tho deities worshipped* of yore 
in tho Blavoriic JhihIm, for iftstance, scnrculy any triistworthy 
evidonee exisfs ; of the ideas which thoir names and attributes 
convoyed to tlie minds of their \vorBhip|iors wo Imvo but little 
niofins «>f forming even a conjcctupc. But with resjKict to tho 
hisithen j^candinavians tho nuto ts difforeiii. IbnulrM to pouts and 
scholars, snd abw© all to those frionds of tho hmnnii nuMi, os they 
ore said to have once been officially dcsignatod, Icebinders, we 
aro in possession of toatimony which enables us to dmw suihcbntly 
certain oonclimions with nmpect to tho mligions views entoritdneil 
by tho (»hl inhabitants of Norway, tlm umns with which they 
peopled tlio spirit world, the voices they heard amid the howling of 
tho blast, the sights they saw through rifts in tho mist or the stomi- 
eloud. And iKfnrofore wo arc in a poaition to judge whotlior thu supor- 
nntural world which was rmliTsed by tho imsginutimi of tho hHathcn 
Norwegian can be, to any extent, identiliod with that of which wo 
obtain some idcMi from tho folk-tales in which his Cluistiaii 
descendants delight. 

In many cases, nt least, such iibrnttflcation appivim to lai all 
but impossible. Evi'iy h«*ro and thoro, it is Ijnio, ocenrs a Story 
which wsmis to be linked with Northern mythology ^ with tb© old 
tales of Asgnrd and Jlitunheini, of the wars wag«*(l betwoon the gods 
and the giants. But of most of the iongf^r zuimtivos it Iki said 
that they have scarcely any fostunMi sjiecially chanmleristic of tho 
North of Enrope. tbcir plots as well ns their porsonsgoM lioing all 
but identical witn those which are roveahnl by a g)am*o At tho 
popular fiction of the 8011 th. If wo lake, for example, the Bicllian 
tales, wo find in thorn almost pxtirtly the siiiiie supertiulural machi- 
nery as that by which the aiHiiin in tho Norse Ules Is produced 
and con trollfsi . Yet thore wri s a c/inaidi^mble di fibrence Itel ween thu 


ihav sometimes be attributed t» dbnet botrovring, but tliey appear 
to be muoh more frequently due to independent adaptation. The 
itonr of ibe ^^Tbmo Lemons’* in the present vuLumwhas un- 
doubtedly beenconvey^from the Meditentmcan, wberu it fiimriahea 
IttxiiriAiitiy, to the North 8 ©a or the Boltlc,,^ong whoso Alton 
I dkot«4 be Appeamnee is a rarity. But that of "Thru© with- 
I'bot Wages, while it offsts ho Beandinaylaii cbAmcU^mika, dm'* 
[^ttol^bitarAy ATiyfigiiS of having been conveyild to Norway by scy 
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speeU rnitoi or of its mbpiitSoii hotiag lieen dHamiiiod 
oauMi thin thote whi^ my 9 Mt>tuify dirtributo iho nodo of 
popiikr fMwL A§ the two etorioi are typical, it may he werth 
while hiiedy to muniine them. 

The hero of the ^ Three Lamone ” is the usual 
brother, who is sent for the prettiest princess to be fetuid in 
twelve kingdoms,** and hts eany difficulties and ultimate auecssa 
are of the ordimpy kind. But cne episode in his story is of a 
nature unCamillar to Northern fiction. In a Troirs castle he dnda' 
three lovely princcMes, who immediately turn into aa many 
lemons, which he nockets and carriee away. Becoming thinfy after 
a time, he bites a piece out of one of the lemons, whereupon a princess 
is discovered within it, who cries out that unless water is given t^ 
her she must die. No water can be found, and so she dies, and the 
same ihte is undergone by the princess whom the hero Ands in the 
second lemon when he twees a oite out of that. But the fkir tenant 
of the thlrtl lemon is saved by the fortunate discovenr of a neigh- 
bouring millHitreani. What is the exact meaning of singmar 
transformation scene it is hard to say ; but that it has been 
borrowed by its reciter at Christiania from some l^uthem source 
is rendered nrobable by the fiict that a prominent place is given in 
it to a Soutnero fVuit ^ and the probability becomes almost a cer- 
tainty when we And that no other Hcandinavian yorsion of the 
sto^ appears to be known to the commentators, while Italian 
variants ore numerous. The earliest of these is to be found in 
Basile^s Penfm/ieroite, under the title of ** I^e tre Oetw.** Others 
have been discovered in Tuscany, Piedmont, the Italian Tyrol, and 
Sicily. The story is not by any means confined to Italy, for a 
Greek version from Asia Minor is given by llahn, and another from 
Wallachia by Schott ; but it prohably made its way direct from 
Ifaly to Norway, just as the uerraan version quoted byZingerle in 
his collection of Tyrolese tales (No. ii) is likely to have been 
borrowed from the story curreut in the Imlian Tyrol, of which he 
quotes (No. 53) from ^hneller an imperfect variant. 

In both these Tyrolese tales the magic fruits are pomograuates ; 
but in the latter version they are tenaniless, in the former they 
enclose fair maidens whose existence depends, after their exposure 
to the light of day, on their being immersed in water, in w*hich i 
they rapidly assume the ordinary proportions of woman l^d. TUe^ 
modem Greek version from Asia Minor corresponds cloatsly with 
the Norwegian, as also does iiasile s Neapolitan/iitbiy, in whichj 
hflfffiyiiiri I occupants of the fruits iQjffot die if water is^^ 

not given to In the Sicilian story 

quoted by (lous!ouoW3^(^J>* ^ 3 ) t^^ replaced by a coffer, 

in which is enclosed W* of the Seven Veils,” who re- 

quires water to be thmWn into it when it is opened, in order to 
enable her to exist and grow ; in Pitr^*B version, from Casteltermini, 
the life of the hero will be forfrited unless one of the fairy tenants 
of seven magic lemons will accept from him a proffered draught of 
water. In the Wallaohian story the fruits are golden apples suc- 
cesrively given to tlie hero, who is sadly in want of a wifi^ by 
Mother Wednesday, Mother Friday, and Mother Sunday, He is 
told to go to a fountain and give one of the golden apples to the 
&ir maiden whom ha will And there, but not'until she has asked 
him for water and accepted it from him. In his thirsty im- 
patience be fruitlessly eats the imples bestowed upon him by 
Mothers Wednesday and Friday, but Mother Sunday’# apple he 
treats more prudently, and when he bestows it upon the nymph 
who has quanod his proAered beverage, she says, ** I reoognue in 
thee my destined husband.” The story is evidently connected witli 
some heathen belief in water spirits. akin« perhaps to that enter- 
tained by tlie Russian peasant with respect to the Rusalba, or 
Naiad, who will perish, ho thinks, if she ever allows herself to 
become entirely dry ; for which reason she frequently combs, like 
a mermaid, her sea-green locks, which have the power, when thus 
solicited, of pouring forth a copious and refreshing Aood. 

Wo did not unmirtake to explain the mystery of the Three 
Lemons,” on which we have dwelt merely in the nope of identify- 
ing the region from which it made its way to Christiania. But 




■peoiAed, obtabs, in lieu of other recompense for his services, a 
£g, a cat. and a lisard. At the lisard’s request he sticks a knife 
ia^ Its tWi on which the reptile becomes a prince, whose delighted 
family bestow upon theploughboy a magic ring which brings him 
evexywng he asks for. Ana when it is stolen by the bad princess 
whom he Subsequently marries, and he is reduced to his former 
povortv, the dog and the oat combine to recover it for him, 
and once more goes well. The story is utterly devoid of 
mural, and its principal incidents ore not easily to be ex- 
plained by reforenco to ai^ of the mybologiee or superstitions 
of Europe. But we have only to refer to its counterparts in India, 
and wo shah And it there assiimo a shspe which is thoroughly 
in keeping wiUi Indian ideas both as te^firds mythology ana 
morals. We shall therefore be fulW justffied in placing it in 
the of those popiUar tales which have clearly been trans- 
ferred, oiiriug a compiuratively recent period, from the East to 
Westum lands, in which their original meaning has become utterly 
lost A German vlirBion of the story originiillty lamed No, 104 of the 
JtfdrcAfti collected by the Brothers Gmmmi and vrill' be found in 
some of the English translations under the ti<le df Faithful 
Bsasta,” But ft was subsenueutly omitted, cn the ground that it 
wnsamm Wimal^on of a Mongfi&anslary->-ii^^ theOfrtomith 

MUST Igr Its uansialkm m BcqEgmimnVi^if^^ BNifMm. 


UbeJmodiMls nmrbnea bj^'bmrecr ln>lhil b i ri n n ii iqi 
narmrivesiie ausiMoiribiW thesfeecyHte.simi^J^^ 
nt leasees genufiM a as manf of its mianipaet^ 

panioiis. In Bnaria and in Qieeoe, for mitahee^ it m en cii w id n i M^ 
pppulsr, and many vemkaii of ft have been printed <ia» Hahni 
No. 9). and ft oceuxa at least Ave times in Badloffb immewsa 
collection of songs and stories enrrent among the Turkish people eg 
Sonth Siberia. But its crigil^ home was undoubtedly India* . 

The whole group of Eui^ean folk-tales about the gratitnda ef 
animals for m^’s idndDeis may clearly be traced to theBMddhistjie 
East. Not with the idea of merely whiliiig away aa idljt^^Rpur, 
but with the intentioD of teaching a moral bason, were thoM egrly 
Indian **beuib-ihblee” composMib in which the doctrine of the 
transmigration of eouls was Conveyed under a generaUy attractive 
form. And not to a sentiment akin to the ki^y modem feeling 
which in so’many European lands has created Bocieiiee for the 
Protection of Anunals were these eloquent pleadings in livonr of 
the brute creation due, but to a oonvieuon that even the meanest 
of the inferior animals may have been, or may become, a man and 
a brother, may even be a Irndhisattvi^ a bring destined to attain 
to the state or a supremo Buddha. From India the complicated 
stories into which tnesc elementary parables devrioped passed at an 
early period into China, and in the course of time Deoame oumnt, 
in a modiAed form, among the Buddhistic inhabitanta of OssUnl 
Asia. Later still, in all probability, they travelled westwards, 
one of their number, tnat of tne ‘'‘Faithful Beasts,” struck 
the fancy and obtained a Arm hold on the memory of many 
European peoples. In Benfey’s opinion this story was probably 
introduced into Russia during the Tartar period, and thence made 
its way into more WiMtom lands, its Amt appearance in print 
being in the ea^ of the seventeenth century, when Jhurile 
foimded upon /ft the 35th and 31st taltMi of his Pentamerom. Its 
Norse rendering, under the title of “ Three Years without Wagm,” 
seems to have l^n adapted from one of the fuller Slavouic verMons. 
The episode of the lizard which turns into a prince is a fragment 
of another tale, borrowed from one of the numerous Indian stories 
about N 4 gas, wherein a man renders a service to a snake, which 
turns out to be the son of n ruler over those serpent-demons. The 
incident is of common occurrence in Griental stories ; its mytho- 
logical explanation is perfectly simple from an Indian point of 
view. The serving tlirco years without wages is anotlier interpo- 
lation, belonging to an entirely different story, with which, in its 
modern form, the Whittington's Oat li^nd is generally connected. 
A tale of this kind is given by Mr. Jhisent in the pn^sent volume 
under the title of the ‘^Honest Penny,” 

Similar ideas have, no doubt, at different timea and in 
divers places independently developed into Kimilsr narratives; and 
therefore the mere resemblance between two 8torie.H is not a proof 
that one has been borrowed from the other. But it is vo^ impro- 
bable that any such independent development should result in the 
production of two complicated dramas, divided from each other by 
great spaces of time and place, and yet agreeing in the sequence a*s 
well as the nature of their respecti\’e serenes. On the other hand, 
there is nothing excessively improbable in the siipposiUon that a 
dramatic tale ^ this kind may ^ve made its way from pe^le to 
people, sometimes being helped on its path by literaiy aia, but 
more often depending for its progress on oral tradition. 
so, if a long chain of events is found narrated in an Asiatic as 
well as in a European story, the nature and the connexion of. the 
several links beij^ almost if not wholly identical, we may frtrly 
assume that the one narrative is a copy of the other. Then, if the 
supernaturri machineiy or the moral teaching of the stm he 
shown to be incoDsisUmt with any ideas ever known to Imveoeen 
prevalent in Europe, but thoroiighly in accordance with those 
which have certainly prevailed, and perhaps still prevail, in Asia, 
we may safely assume further that the rluropean narrative has 
been borrowed from the Asiatic, these tests be applied to 
longer stories in any collection of Euro^iean folk-talcs, and, unless 
we are much mistaken, their Eastern origin will in most cases 
stand confessed. 


THE ALPS OF ARABIA.” 

T his is a book with a high-sounding and misleading title, 
borrowed, perhaps unconsciously, from Sir F. Hennikers 
Nbfet dwinff a KM to Egypt^ as quoted hy Basil Stanly. The 
author, who informs us that his profession obliges him to work in 
a crowded and smokr capital, started from Alexandria In January 
and ascended the Nile aa far as the Arst Oatanct Baring 
accomplished this by no means arduous or unprecedented frat, he 
crossea the Desert mim Cairo to Ismailiaand ouei, ririted Mount 
Sinai, went up the western shore of the Gulf of Akabsh to tlie 
riace of that name, and, after a short stay at Petnu travened the 
Holy Land from south to north, taking in hia way the nsual places 
of interest, and ending with the ruins of Bsalbep. Now then waa 
once a time when Sydney Smith could write of an B)mitan 
travriler ws one entitlea to make a profound ecusationiii aomty ly 
the mere novrity of his experiences. The test of a good ncnrel, ^e 
witty Osnoa wrote, is, that it should make a reader Jnttentive 
''when a bishop is speakiiig/* or when a gentknrifr , afresh 
from the ]^]nnsiiiids or the Upper Cataracts ft M looee on 
the diawiiiMfifaiii.^ The worn of a host, nf benari and 
attwetivo and the increased brilities 6i 
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IlM «f «b« Bm ff WMnlttMir, or^ 0^ 
or fjOflA It Um oi^fAm knowledifi^ Br. BoblisAoiL 
IhMAalMi w m i »h i m is In bi> niuto cat of a joumoy af fctir 
moths Elgyi^ioid iMsiliwi if o nso b sidllul in selecting hiti 
tQMca snt sjnpMts in his mtisdn} oad there m some thinin 
ofM^ich tbs isoih! U iwm wesryt ^ which CTer>‘ fhMh 
ottRMinscSaslisd o HttfssddHioiisi light Unluckily Mr. Msaghsn, 
lho|||ffDhssrfs&tsiidgiftad with s good syo ht nstural «eeneiT» 
omaot imp hb pen aid his feelings under oommaod. The whole 
of hb ti^ up to Assouan might have been omitted, lie is fkt 
tnoimhgimtoguak ia^^ieooUections^ and "associations,'* and 
^solemn thoughta,” and " mighty namea,** and " itumuUble desola- 
tions,*' all of wfa*imi, to be endurable, must be clothed in striking 
end nervous languid, or should be neatly miggested to the reader, 
who can Ibttow them out for himself. Every man of education 
sad peroimtion may be fiurly left to warm his piotv at Iona in 
his own Isshiou, and to reanimate his patriotism, \i it netvds it. 
at Marathon, or by his own fireside. Then glowing sunsets and 
moonliffht ni^ti are Mr. Maughan's especim suan*; more than 
half^a^OMm umes does he break out into mpturoiui descriptions of 
kndmapes, rivers, and rewks, as seen at eve or after sundown, for 
whseh the whole dictionary is ransacked. " The afterglow over- 
spreads the horison. Palm groves, billowy plains, ami dim moun- 
tldn nuiM are blemled into a ghostly and hanuoiiious whole. Thi^ 
ahimmenng stream steals away like a shroud, or changes its ding\ 
yellow for a ghostly, glassy hue. Tombs cut out of the rock Jiaa h 
a eavemousi mdanenoly look. A red tinge on the horison is d<di- 
Catelv graded away through a §uc<‘(^ioD of tints of all shades, into 
the dm sapphim of the overitrchiug canopy of heaven. In tho 
pale radiance of the lustrous orb of night, e\m thing is softenod 
and subdued into the most iutetiso re{K>M9, broken only by the ba\> 
tug of a watoh-dog or the screech of an owl. Clear lustrous jewoN 
of pab fire enamel Uie dark purple sky."’ It becomes so diilkMilt to 
describe the unearthly and mysttmous loveliness of tho scime, th\t 
Mr. Maugban’s brain, a few [mges further on, gets, ho tells ns, quito 
dixsy, and "tho very presence of man soenis an anomah." 
We have collec'ted and strung together the above gems 
out adding anything of our own, and we seriously rocontimuid t<i 
tho author, when next iinpelhHl to iiuigniloqucnt dcscriplionf 
to turn to that passage in //(/v Mann^riny where Meg Metrthes, 
meeting Dandie binniont at Mumps* 11 a, nlios tho honest Judde<i- 
dale farmer with endless questions as to too ruined appearance of 
Demclough and the old bnrony of K 11 iCh^)wau. " Hout,** is the 
reply, " deil’s i* the wife wi* her saughs ana her sunloes and KU.ui- 
MWans. Godsake, woman, let me away. There's saxpenct* t* ^e 
is buy half a maichkin, instead o* claveriug about thao auld-warld 
stories.*' 

There is, however, a good deal to Ixt gleaned from Mr. ]ilaiighutrs 
volume in the way of hints for the trip, especially of tliat part 
which the Overland Route has rendere<f accessible and familiar. 
Twenty years ago a MuihmJi was the accredited niodo of proct^Ml- 
ing up the Nile. When the vessel hail been thoroughly puriliiHl 
of vermin, and hod well provided wdlh stores, baits, tins of 
provisions, and mosquito curtains, a party of two or three gentle- 
men had all the keen enjoyment wuicli leisure, a tint* clinmte, 
and good companionship (xmM supply. Rut it required at least 
two months to reach the first Oataract , aud after a time the mono- 
tonous character of the ascent becAmo very trying. Men wlio 
are not keen •poitsinon or nractiiied linguists tire of attempts to 
pick up a few words of Aralnc from the Jln$ and his crew, 
or to vary the daily meal of chicken and omolettu by 
shooting wild pigeons or waders and divers in the glare and 
heat 01 tho mid-day, I^ing reaches of the river intervening 
between the places of historical interest seem never to end, and 
many a traveller, besides being scared by tho expense, would pivfcr 
to the dignified solitude of the private boat the niiscollaneous 
congnmtion of Uie steamer, which gets over the uninteresting 
ground at a good pace, allows three days for Thebes, aud perhaps 
a day at nthw plaM, and so lands the traveller back at the port of 
Cairo in less ibtai one-half the time required for the old-fa8bi<inc<l 
mode of " doing the Nile.** There is nothing in the visit to 
Shofuhra near Cairo and to the Pyramids which calls fyr crilicistu : 
nor has Mr. M an gh a n thrown any new li|^t on tho monunieutji of 
lioxor or Edfou. Neither do we care to quote any scraps of slang 
which he pidked up from the Cairo donkey boys, or to f<»lIow 
Us retrospect into the " stream of time,** " the majestic traditions,'* 
and the " princely list of oanquerors ** who " flosh^ like a meteor ** 
on bis bfinded right. 

We psM on to the jonmey across the Uesert. Mr. Maugban 
tooklsmaUiaonhisway toBues, but be seems to have been under a 
miiOOiiGiptiom or tohavemiased the moral of the spot, when he 
leeotds inat there is littie to see at tbia plaoe, and that he "dis- 
poaed of the rights in Shout half an hoitr.** Theinirads is, notthat 
there is so little to see, hutthai IsmalUa hassciually beeneaUad out 
qf nothing into existence Iqr the rim^ cutttng of a ftmh-water 

ea4|L ThataspotwUoli wae either a waste of sand or aeofleettOQ 1 

oflftteiahle Arab huts e kw years ago, stumld now boast an 
"Hc^Piigiion,**sonkefldSa and billiaid-rooms, andes^tiestor 
vtgetedon at aut and shoidd bs fhe lesidenos of Eosopesas ao^ 

A maiUiy fariid»*is an eamest of what might be dm to tam 
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ComiisDv to survsv the nlsce fn tSsi. ! 
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ComiisDy to survey the plaee in 1833. Mr. M a ugb itn M mther tee 
much addicted In quoting whole pages firom the winhiof fbiiiiiwtter 
Tellers, and to give euuimariesof bmtory *, but we esaqutte fbigive hiik 
for his borrowed description of the ruins whose vei^ fetakforUiiii* 
known. Tho island isof granite and consisUof two hiuoeks coOiMictod 
by a fiat isthmus, li is diificutiuf aecemand haehesn locally known 
as the" Island of Pharaoh,** doubtless from the same spirit in which 
the celebrated well at ('*airo is ascribed to Joseph. A wall, partly 


standing, and feagmenU of pillars half concealed in vubblrii. Ibnkl 
had boim hewn out of Uie solid rook to supply the fortress wilh 
water. We cannot find any mention of Ibis iaUmd in the works 
either of IWn Stanley or in Dr. Wilson's TMmb 0/ th$ BMe, Tim 
French explorer, Igtb^e, planted th» white fiag of the Boushuns 
on the highest of its rocks, in the name of his nation, in 1838. 

The account of Petra is perhaps the most interesung aud satis- 
factory portion of tho b(K>k. Most IraveUera appear to liave 
entered this only firom the west, afti>r pHsiilng the " wide and 
ilcAcrt valley of the Arabah." liaWde and Mr. Mauglum managed 
t<i turn the tuislem range of tho Arabah and to aiitor the 

Sik '* or gorge of the Rod Cil}, from the south, tlirough the 
Wady Ithm. The reluctance of the Arabs to allow strangers 
to view tho mint unmolested has not yet been fully over- 
como. Dean Stanley, as wos to bo exiieotetl, was neither 
plundortHi, insnitod. or mobbi*<l, and bo especially coiuiuenKiiutcs 
tho “princely courtisiy** wliich was shown to hifu hv 8hrikli 
Molintutiied, who at the tiiiio of his tislt, tH52<-3, was (lio eldeat 
son o( tho cidebratiHl chief of the Alawdns, Bhelkh llussain. The 
headship of the tribe by this lime bus de\ oImhI on the said son, 
Sheikh Mohn mined ; and between his claims aud uiose of anoibiur 
local <H>li‘brity, whose name is in these uagoa roetainorphuMHl inla 
“ Abncg.izioh," and the disputes of the Fellaheen with the Draco- 
man 01 tho imrty, and exorbitant demands fur " backshish." Mr, 
Maughrui and his companions appiuir to ha\e had just sufiioicni 
alarm and niinoxanco tt» gnu to tlieir adtentures. The Aisll ^ 
lledoiiin or IkaUwi is, however, at bis worsL jkq 
than Clroek or Italian bandits. IIo onl\^^ of tlm fil- 

ing iivight which enters his dornf'ii^tllim * on the ships of 
tho Desort. Travellers may oe bustloif, wUiiUkI with jblank 
cartridgiyi, kept awaku all mght by guttural qjoculatiojis, and 
forcinl to piirclias4» peace and quiet by emptying their punas 
into tho bands of their Dragumam in Muue doubt wfiether 
tho whole scene may not bo got up mr bis especial benefit, or at 
least in coiiiphcity with the wild men of the Desert. Ikit their 
ears nn^ not slit, nor ore thiee Kiiglishiuen hold in durance unlil a 
fourth hiui gone on to Jerusaleiii or Wk to Dairo in order to levy 
the ransom of bis companions. On one occasion Mr. Maugban 
Moetns to us to have apprchendcKl danger and to have deieotuil 
laieut bloodthiratineas from a uicre ignorance of a veiyr ootumoxi 
Mahommedan cuatom.. 'lie and bis two firieuds bod Climbed up to 
the remarkable building known as Al-Dair or Oouveni.** amt 
were descending, when their guides, who bad disappeared, sumUuily 
came up with an ibex which they liad stalked. Mr. Maugban 
tails us that they were “ wilder than ever,** that they had strealrs 
of blood ** about their hands and faces— which is not very sur- 
prising — that they made signs to explain bow they had got at the 
aninuu, and that they drew “ their Iwids acr<iss their throats/* 
thereby proving to the amazed Koglishmen " how the sight of 
blood Vousos the passions of these children of nature.** We 
strongly suspect that the truant guides were luerely explaining 
why they bad left the trayellers, and how they had duly ^rformed 
on their quarry the well-known ceremony of cutting the animal's 
throat, and allowing at least three drops of blood to fell, in order 
to make it, according to their own language and tenets, "Wd/," or 
lawful to bo eaten. Indeed wo are told that they bushed and 
chattered away, and immediately afterwards, by way of showing 
tbeir languina^ and vindictive natures, fin*d one or two shots at 
some pamdgea, which, however, they missed. 

We cannot quote any of the passages in which the author 
deaeribes, and not with undue abundance of diction, the extra- 
o^nary site, the crumbling excavations, and tlie exquirito strue- 
lures which Grecian skill and Roman niagtiiilceuce have cojubiood 
to raise in a valley which, till the coromf^ru'emimt of tliis cimtury, 
had l^filed or escaped all tho rosoarches of travellers. As a place 
discovered by Burckhardi in tlu* disguise of an Arab, and only 
half explored by Irby and Mangles; nigh to the mountam 
where toe Great High rriest of the Israelites vm buried : ss, by 
a preponderance of authority, successfully identified with Kiuh;sli- 
llarDM; prasenting a coiubmation of purple-coloured rocks, 
Tordiire, and magnifieent ruins ; os a s|iot apprfjachod even now 
with sqme difiicalty, oral yet not quitted lu haste ct wUboui 
regroL Petra may take a high rank in the list of tljo<m cx- 
bumed or deserted cities which have aflkrded a lo^ succ«w)ioo 
cf puzzles to linguists and scholafs. The remainder of the 
tour does not appear to have given biiih to much odveo- 
tniu* The traveilavs made a Uttw exmditfen to Jericho 
book} and oi a lirii^ ground whkh anaidad a fine rkw of tho 


f 


1MI SitLWiid 4>9 * eimgr 0 fpi(tim of UmtM, m 6 k wKli its Mti 
^lumvig tltttt Stugliab, Amman, Frmhi «id CKmaiM inM 
jgfymntlj «D(iojrStlg lUa and haTiag a picnie of natioiK. In tet, 
OB ill# Mdan tmdcp in Bvrift «kd£^t tiwro i« nothing likoaolyu 
tndo or hasmimij from uitnialon. mr. Maughan pxoperh' noUee# 
aimdHion, due to the MuhAmmedana, to the effect twMoeie ie 
huriod, not eomewhere on Mount PiBgab, but on a height oppo- 
bUj the lied Sea.** Noby Muia, however, a# he writes it, does not 
menu ^ the grave of Muses," but Moses the Prophet, ** Nabi^ being 


^A# mAy ea iW 
«&ih# among hi# 

eigh^ yeara w), ^ m 

to the Oambiidlgcahiie.iim| wAvaailor a mliUe bn hmmmm m ot 
the hands aiuplDjisd by Ujr. a camUe-malwr at Widnaeh; 

Wiiat education young EQiaemild pick up mneiliniahsin dtiifl^ ^ 
at home, for at six years dd ha waa emphmd at Awo BhM j w g i a 
wotfk in winding ooiton wicki with one hand, whiXa aiin^ Ui 
little brother with the other. But there ware a <tir boohs jmv tha 


sad Nabi Zur, or the founder of Tj^e, The Arabic word for J buy a second-hand volume of. xiuveki. Beaidea this taste Ibr iMsdu^, 
ipTivo or tomb woiUd generally be Jfcfbr. It is curious that Mr. . the boy wus so happv as to form a pradllection far anothsir pusMUt^ 
Atnuglian does nut seem to have heard of or read the two volumes by j in its miluuiice hoi'diy less humanizing, that of gardening. ^^ISeva 
lyTAVihKtUfthbLarulitoff.heBiblr^ 'NVhile quoting frcoly or referring j began/’ he said puhlicly at 'Wiabeacn, sixty^ik yeara aftarwMids, 
to Burckhwdt and XiaWde, Dean Stanley and Dr. Bobinson, he i when 1 was scarcely five years old, that strong \ioairb to uiidar- 
sccaus to bo i^oront of the writings of a schular who brought to { stand the processes of vegetable lile, and that unspaakahle ploatttra 
the elucidatioii of many historhSil and B<K:ial questions a very : in meeting with new, rare, and boautifnl fiirms of pkuta, llbwem, 
ccfinpeteiit knowledge of more than one Semitic language, a i end fruit, which through all the intervening ohangsa of tile have 
thorough Aoqtwntun^ with the works of previous writers, and a , Wn to me a source of pure unniingied thaakfulnesa and pleaaun.’' 
Jaiuiliarity with Oriental manners which makes him in many Accordingly, before he was twelve years old he left hia eandle- 
noinlA on admirable guide and companion. In some aspects Mr. | luukiug and slight irregular atteudonce at school to jbeaoine 
Mauglian is not disqualified fur telling u.9 wimt he saw. lie ia not | Apprentice to a neighbouring market-gm'dezmr. From this eitua- 
dull. He sees and describes natural produciionH and pu'turi‘t«(|ia) tiun ho was ^uromoUKl at thirteen, as a quick handy lad, to the 
hits of sceneary. Ilo is evidently nonotruted with the rHitjio lori. MirvHce of a clergymiin, who long continued to take an mtereat in 
lie bos taken some pains to consult uuthuri tics, and has HpurtMl no his fortunes; then to another clergy mtin’s, whose well«'fmniahed 
trouble to commit his oh-aorvuMons to writing daily aiul on* library wtis otK^n to him when work in the garden was done. At 
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— KldJH, TJIK MIS.SIONAIIY,* 
ri IHE outliofMf ^‘ Polynesian llcJ8oar«"he»/’ everf though vve may 
JL hesitate to reiToiyj^the ussivanco that his name is ap<»stoUc 
nt iU missionary wrlwovoU'lents ” (p, 302), was uumiestionably a 
considerable man — al,^loasl u bishop in biu chosen calling — and his 
•on has sketched the history of his nctivo and honourable life in a 
simple, franlu and natural stylo, which is not the loss oHi^ctivo 


the spot. But, as we liave noticed in other coses, the excursion of seventocu he traiiHfomd himself to Kingslond, near London, to 
four months might easily in print have l>oon coinpresiuid iuUi two Itmrn in a largo nursery-ground tite more abstruse aoereta of the 
hundred pages, at the rule or (Iftv for cadi rnuutu. There are ho calling whieJi ho lLH>ke(l to follow. 

miuiy enenanting fofiiures in the iioly f^ind tliat we by no nicaiis We iuivo numiied William JOlliAs modest career thus niluutidy, 
imply that no more books should bo writUui about it. Tin* becaust) we have here, throughout his son's uarraiive, in substance 
scoiiury would bo attractive without the ASriiKTUitions. The hi»lory tiumglt not in form, os genuine a bit of autobiognphy os over was 
and the remains would invest it with beauty, even were the whole written. Men have risen in life as he did— -some iew, though not 
oc»^try AS barren or desolate os the Arabah. The time Ik^hI many — on wliose mind and nnumers the sordid cares of early 
auiU d for exploration, moreover, ouables men of leisure and wealth iH>verty have left no trace whatever ; whose easy graoefubicss of 
U> avoid any*winter which has dropped out of its place in tlio literary style would suggest any scholastic irainiug rather than 
seasons to re-appitar in an KugUsn spring. Put tlien writer that of a gardener's assistant. But suith persous are usindlv 
ougJ it to pick their Hubjoc Is, repress their fervid inmgiuatiuns, and rotic^mt ah mt their youthful days; some through couatitntiamii 
condense and prune their style. reserve, others in considoratiou for the children who look up to 

them with respect; yet more from the moti\o which Dr. Johuson 
■■ confi*ssed to — pure dislike to train* what ho chose to call “ the 

, rt T ^ . . ttiiimls of beggfU’v.” \\'e institute uo comuarlson in regard to 

KldJH, UlL MISSION Alp ,* » usefitliicss and. dignity between tlie Crabbe and our mis- 

rp BE outliofxif ^‘Polynesian llcJ8oar«"he»/’ everf though vve may siomiry; but partH "of this volume strongly remind us of 
JL hesitate to r6(?lHyj^the usamranco that his name is apostolic j C’r.ibbu's Life by his son, as well in their candid diselosim's aa in 
m iU missionary aiddovoiiWnts ” (p. 302), was mimiestionably a the geniality of the spirit wJiieh iriHpire.H them both. What a con- 
cunsldorable man — al,^loasl u bishop in bis chosen calling — and his < they e.vhibit to tiio false Hlmuieaiul im))4jteut reseiitmeut with 
•on has aketchod the history of his active and honourable life in a ; which Dickens has Pdd a lud. dissiunlur tale t 
simple, franlu and natural stylo, which is not the less elfective i The turning iminl wm now nigh at hand, wlien tlie love of 
for some obvious lack of liUjnirv skill and eA\porionce. It is tar study and of nature was to bt> abs«>rbed in a yet nobler jiAseion ; 
luuro profitable AS well as more pieasAUt reading than tlie umbitious for uotliing k*.«s than a passiou was Mr. Ellis's anxiety to moke 
•upploinentary chapter devoted to the great missionary % “character ; known to others the higlu'Ht truth as he ri'ceivml and held it. At 
audwork" by Dr. A lion, respecting whose unscasunahle love of the two clergynien's 1 iouh<« ho had imbibed no more than such a 
ei'4;losiastical polemiiJH we may have to any a word presently. If ! gejii^ral revoronrofor ivligimi ns stinxl him in little sUwd among the 
there is one euterprise which beyond all otuers might be supposed ■ special lumjiUitions of Loudon to so young a man ; but the i^t 
atliuot the syiupathies of religiiiusly-iniuded men, it is aurely i year he ngam changed hiAi place and became an inmate in a religi- 
that which forms the iiuiin subject of this voliune. Tim triumpha I ons houHohold, which worshipped at a clmpd of the “Indepeti- 


for some obvious lack of literary skill and eA\poricncc. It is tar 
more profitable os well as more pleosAUt reading than tlie umbitiouH 


b» atUuot the syiupathies of religiously-iniuded men, it is surely 
that which forms the iiuiin subject of this voliune. Tlie triumpha 
won by our faith over Uie strongholds of idolatry have been 
C\'W aud soanty indeed in modem timcA, yet we need not gi'uiigo the 
tribute of our reverent admiration to those who have l>ecii foremost 
in the battle, nor deem their uiisoUish hiboun lost even though they 
may seem to have been ever so unproductive of the results we 
could luive desired. Men like Gai'ey and Morrison, like Uenry 
Maviyn and Bishops Maokeuido and PatU'son, Udong to no sect or 
piiTty; they are the comiium ^saemion of Ohristendoiu. ^Aiul if 
the ease oiWilliam Ellis at all diil'ora from theiiw, it is that he has 
left behind him more visible and (as we trust) enduring luanioriulrt 
of sucoeM than have been accorded to the efforts of some w ho 
strove AS earnestly and persovcringly us he did. 

The hero of this lucmoir wos born in l.ioudon in 1794, of panmts 
whose oiroumsUuces w^ere very hiunblu. His mother had leit her 
native town of Beading to take domestic stTvioe ; his fatiier was a 
iiiochaaic, though his graiidsou seems strangely unwilling to pai^ 
ticuliuixe “ the special luanufocture in whicn Uie youi^ man was 
•ngiiged." IrYhen the child of such a home attains to dis- 
iuvcuon, it will abuMt invariably be found that at least one of his 


dent,” or (as it now calls itself in preference) the “ Congr^^fCatio^ " 
perHunsion. This accident, if as sueh it must be regarded, determined 
his choice for life, lie joined tluit conimunion, as so many thou- 
saiidH join all communions, tbrougli iiu deliberate preference of its 
peculiar doctrines or discipliiu*, about w'hich tbey nuty not be 
curiously anxious, but Himply bocausi^ they have loarut in such 
asseiublies the value of religious exendscs. lie now became a 


^miium possession of Ohristendoiu. ^Aiul if | Sunday School t«*achur at biilver Street by London Wall, where 
^llis at all diil'ora from theiiw,it is that ho has ho met with her who wos afterwards his first wife, Mary Mercy 
visiblo and (as we trust) enduring luanioriulrt Mmir, a woman of the same temperament as his n^her, though 
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Home what her supirior by birth, aud who in the sauie Surrey 
OliApel, “and glowing vvitb the samo aspirations," was first 
moved like himself by an impressive sermon to go out to preach 
the Ciospol to the healhou. lie had just complet^^ his twentieth 
year (Xov^rnber 4, 1814) when he addressed to tlie Seovetarr 
of tlie JjOndon MisHionarv Society, which was then supportm 
chlefiv, and is now mitirely, by luouiben of his dononuuation, a 
formal application fur employment, which is here publiahad at 
lengtiu One or two extracts alone we are ablo to give,, aa 
being at once characteristic of the man, and not too pqi^ 


parouts posaossed qualities suited for a higher station. In William ; being at once characteristic of the man, and not too pqjp^ 
Ellis the gentleness of his mother's dispisitiou aud her sensitiveness j theological ; — 

of b|nrit tempered and adoru^ the finnnm and masculine energy | con^ci»'nili*u<ly sifirm that It w not an impatleiics ta be fieed fimn 
which he inherited nrom his lather. The latter is described •nyihin^r that in irk^imte or unploasAnt in my preaent aitiMtkui that induces 
as a man of good natural parts, much shrewdness, and genial me to ortbr rnyeelf n» • oendidau ; nor am 1 inflaaneed by any aacular 
humour, fond and proud of his oldest son, aa weU he might be ; but motives, for I mu perfej^y satUiiod with P»^»i***»* ® affruspect^ 
sit *UdvAni^*» anil « HIiataI " in hia reliffioiia that the have reiwon to believe that t give ttatiafaoitni to my employers. 1 

aj aavaiK^ Omi iiboraf in nia reugmua Hhi^dd be wnwilUng to kmve my pn^seut pla« on any othw ai^^ . . . 

lUutiiriau olmpel was his reiuge when ho was inclinad to , | recominena mo to the Soeialy, having ha^batlhtla 

U> devout. It may well bo imagined that these tondancies on his 1 educatkm, oad most af what I have loamafl I have latmedfirott obaaiva- 
|a\rt gave his eminbul sou uo small distress, and long alter, on the tton. I have been acetuaomed to work in tho garden, whieh ^oocu^puthtA 
iHxasion of his mother’s deatli in 1837, he cU»i»d his romonstrancea fwms the idOef part of my preac^ empjpymwt I mpelyed oiuM ^ 

ft. 

oognt never to uavo been repmuced to the yroHd . WAJ we aUhoagh mv tatoats were of tin* lowest sort, yel t mtohl 

Lord littvo macoy on him and save him at th# t^ynnih hour, ' i miw dwjSi myieff ytiUlng to foUaw wJtotoynr^ovid^ 


U> devout. It may well bo imagined that these tendencies on his 1 eciucatkm, and most of what I have liMimsfl I have leamedfirott obsaiva- 
\wi’\ gave his eminbul sou uo small distress, and long alter, on tho tton. I have been acetuAnmed to work in tho garden, whieh vootgiiiiiiNii 
iHxasion of h'm mother’s deatli in 1837, he cU»i»d his yomonstrancea fwms the idOef part of my preac^ employinwt I mpoiyed oiuM ^ 

ft. 

oognt never to uavo been ropmuced to the yvoHd . WAJ wo sUhoagh mv tahmto wvjo of tin* lowiist sort, yol t mtohl 
Lo rd have macey on hi m and save him at tha i^ynnih hour. ’ i bow dac^ ipyieff ytilfiiig to follow wJtoi«ynr^oviiim 


♦ WHiUm AfimiuMary to the S^udk S!fa« ottll to 

ftr hismn, John FA»wo KUi*. With s !Sap; 4 vau*fitary Ohaptov voutakOng 
an JSminuito *>f Ms (^horaetoir and Work, by Hvary Mim : 

MmUnrroy. 1873, 


’ I ... 1 hope yea ^ttiaxeteM aU the fiuilto, os I ai»^ig##iiint >aif ,ta#«aito 
M fur writing propady. 

; I In any oUmr man in Ut posilion H would teaw WBidido# Msa 
\ affectation toSimffiM# to tltohodidJiAinioieem^ 




fnaw « litciki TbS* amng«iiiattt 

wiiiwliwjqnintlyfibnn ffllinTT-mnlliTirfriln jiwir^i TnrjnTTnrt 

mraar J)nk Bo^ of Qtfspmt aod Smitb 
to Us oidtiiiitiou ss a pastor^aiid bki 
ndndM Ustutihful hslpmatoy^who wuitod nothinpr 

IibI ImI^ M bo iB that bar bosbond oouki bs^o hoped ibr. 

Tbsbr dssfciwdlop also bad been cbanieod when their depar* 
tmtM they were now boiuid to the 8outfa I 

wadf U we net iteatanee, to the Society Isiands, a muote 
Tftlimp^ poi^ aean by Utamt ia 1606, bat VirtuaiJy T^iseeveved 
by WaUb in tfSy, and Ywited by Oook in 1769. Tbo deiieions 
of tbeae iiles of blise* tbehr rich ti^ieal produrtioos, 
the tekiptiioai bemn^ of their wonieB« and tuo abominable in- 
s titot io iHi of their waa idoJatiy^ bad been eokeimd by l>r. 
lla w b ai w orth. somewhat too Tivully for tb«f taste of W mit 
ymy tetidioua age^ and hit unlueky book bad donbtless the 
eilm of diinetbig the eerikst efforte of the newly-founded 
Londcm Mission to mts wbeiv man alone seemed vtle. In 1796 
the good ship Jhjf, whose perilous voyages made a fkvoiirite 
vesdihg book for voaug people fifty yean ligo^ was despatched with 
a cargo of tnisakmarifls^ inghleen of whom v^ere to be led at 
Tsht^and its smaller neiirh^urs. They won* most It men taken 
ftom the asms class aa KUis, but without any shan* oV Kb ability 
and power of aelf^nltun; so that it i» nothing wonderful that, mt 
on by drunkott and pnifligate sailors and ad\ enturers from KuropC) to 
whom tbe spot bad become a favourite refiige, the natives rejectod 
tbeir teaching, atripped them of all they poesesifed. murdoted thm^ 
of their ntunheri and drove the rest into the wo<»ds and caves of 
tbe rocks. The pretspeeta of tbe mission wnro improving^ and the 
minbfieni bad mtawtiNl to Eimeo, a little raemlier of the Society 
group, when Hr. Ellis and hb wife arrived earh* in 1817, some 
thirteen months fUm Portsmouth. The native Ohnstiuiui nnm- 
bmd at that period eearcely more than fifty , but tbe presence ot 
a superior mind, and tbe deobkm of a tnu* ruler of men, soon made 
themselves foH. After he had learned the language, which was 
to bun a matter of Httie trouble, and had made good pivigrem in 
tbs work to whkb he had bwo speciallv appomtod, hb views ex- 
tended ftom this small aiHiipnagu to that larger one about two 
tlmusand five hundred miles furtlier north, which f’lmk hod die* 
covered hi 1778, had namM after the too faniuns hittrl of Handwicli, 
then First Lord of the Admiroltr, and whore ho met his death in 
1779. .^lTiving at the Hsndwirh Islands in 1823, our raissionim' 
foQira renewed interest and excitcno-iit in the iViwh srimrs w Inch 
surfoundcil him *, and he bcljvd by Jus counst Is and active ro- 
openitioii llic American pn^achors wlm hod for Ihrou v*'srs 
labourcil there with no great Hurc4*s8. Towards the end of 182 1 
the serious illness of Mrs. Kllis c^impelled the fiunily to n^tuni t«) 
Europe, by ^'^1^ Uom ; and, aflcr a sojourn of some 

montns in and near Bufitou, the siik rrHciwl Margau* 

Ia August 1 825, after an absence from iiivjbud of between nine and 
ten years. 

Betuming to his native country in the yarv flower of life, with 
a reputstloii in every way deserved, W lUiain KUis m pn»sentud 
to us in a new character. For more than flv<v years he was om- 
j^ved as travelling agent by the Soriotv bo had serv^eil so well. 

was hoard and uoeongeuiaL work , but iti« tim*\v binuMlf into 
it cheerfully^ or at bast uncomplainingly. On thest* toura Im 
tbcKOugh easneitoeBS and varied information alway's made their 
way, though bb speeebea were charac'lcrisevl rather by fluency 
tbajs eloquoUOB, mio. wore at times so diffuse tlmt it ’need*’d a 
fltedly twiteb ^ the coat-tail to bring his oratory to •« close 
(9,185). He did the cause he loved for better (strrioe by bis 
pML At thb period ha pobliriiad two most interesting books, 
iribise substance mtnit been pmparod long before^-vumiHiy, 
Ida Tour tktough Mmemi and ibiyaciim JibicarcAts, beyond c««n- 
parison tbe most ptotoreeque narratives of missionary enterprise 
at that tkne extant^ and wall worthy to take thmr plooe in 
Bap^ Utamtura hy tbe side of Bbhop Iloberb << Journal'* In 
1831 « wesxjr itinahmt lifh was ended by bis being rhoseo for the 
bi^^aat prarermant hd could well nmm to, the office ol Foraign 
ficorcdai^iiirObief of the Londua JMSasioRary Hoeiety. In that 
faqkmeimosnacitybe iaricedbbeoenneeeo tuepfiringlv that in 


UMbrnee^ titt this bad morneat Shat be 

The My, a QMm^ by eduesboii^ waa w ' l ei yw iii l s b wisafSr^ 
sad puQctwsU^. Bbeb of them waa dbt b dr ttb bs * 
dividnality, each held firmly to opioimil wbibb dM Skit dmeaw 
cobioide ; yet their iiniim was eminent]^ boiliml In 

his mature age exchanged a roehuichtily too iMdlaml wMb bteftffi 
habits more soebi and rommunicative (p* 196); mhI allir ihli^ 


five years of wedded hwe, haring calmly racieiM berfarMrillM^ 
breath, the fidthftil wife mtliea to her owu ebambar taffis bii 
seven days after him. “Bone ubi idem et msxbaus etbanMiXlb 
sinnie amor eat, oKquante pneslat roorle jusgi qiiemriffidiffiiidUU*’ 
At Hoddsedon, m a ebaming oottage whose giudwi wee bdft 
out by his bring skill, Mr. Ellis lingeriMl fer twelve, yeaae 
55). reeniiting his broken health, ofilciaiing sa pastor to a wmsM 
fMy of Congmgaiionaliits, always ready to tabs a wkios ftWM V 
duty seemed to coll him from home, cet^med and Te s psotsd Iq^ol 


itmund him of whatever communion, yet, oddly enooglL suipsIlMb 
that a new-besm seal against Ohuicb mbs made some or biaiis^b 
IxHirB look more coldly on him than Uteir wont (p* 180). Frans 
this retirement he went forth, when sixty yoora of agS, to be- 
come a missionary at Madagascar, in a ephere of oottfsi wlWk 
must have been quite novel to his experience* He soou firani 
himself immersed in tbe shifty politics of tlist semi-bsriiSMm 
kingtlom, and his son's uarmtn'v, refenring as it psipetostty dans la 
extraneotw soiimw of infinmation, Imrdly allows us tfc oes our wa(f 
clearly through the mist. That his several visits wars souTM 
of much c<miH.ilaiii>n t4> the poraccutoil native Ohrisklims nesde 
not b* staM ; that his motives were tbe pufeot, hi* homair heyeM 
question, are 1 ju‘<s sufUcienily ottosiwl by ths wbob euuiea of bbr 
u|inght life. Beyond this we cannot go, It is pobtfel to nofee Ws 
{Hirpetual cemfltet with almost every Kuropean that cressM Ua 
paUi : not only with tlie F^^nc>l consul M. Lambert, but wilb tfes 
English consul Pskeuhatn too j with Abbd Joumi and tbe iWoA. 
priests as a matti^r of course, for his intensa hsArsd 'of wbst bn 
terms “ Romsu CVthoHciKm exhausted all tlie blgotfy wbbb 
bis mild spint was capable of chensbing. Ills son IM Iir. AiM 
irt*at thii period as the raret glorious m his 
{lart we are glad to welc<mie him safe homiy'Hodn by tbn end of 
1865, and to find him speuding his gmrtle dfielme in his <dd wradL 
tramping on depuUtiofis, and pr«*paring for fibo press nil nditioa of 
tlie Malagasy litble. llo died in his wtfesity Vigbtb Tcsf, on tbn 


I wifi (mlyiwir 
at the rioCMfy 
, is a emtmry 


qoMingnyonrat Panto Uttfe pwrpora, bo wo# at length ibrasd 
in 1841 torralgnbfenpstnM toratirato tbe Htife IlarifesMkro 
tosn^HoddiS^ lisbadbf tUn ti»e bsi tbs bnrii^ oon- 
Mid^of bis caste maobeody who, nftgr tnore tbnatonynntnof 
mgeluieriag^^ wldi rabttdBm pntMen, wnn muwind 
f)(M mm b Jjtonnqr ffiM bsdgivM Min cbasgiairil^ 
wnJMsof amdatrifeSMT te fiHM Hum terMUfeZ^nrannkb 
fii!:bteisnE niffibsf wdfe vrini abosdd bn Ited to bin imsEhSiii. 


tramping on depiiUtums, mnu pr«*pitring tor TU|ra press nn ncutioa or 
tlie Malagasy Bible, llo died in his wtfontyApgbtb Tssf, on tbe 
qth of June, 1872, after three days' illn«M, and Vm fitly bon^ 
with a pul^o funeral by the IHrsttors of the Mbnftsnssy 

Hociety. \ 

We like Mr J. Eimeo Kllie's Ixsik so well that wHt otilyiyir 
him to recoTfJ in his second editiou the plain feet trot the Baciaty 
for the Propagiitioii of the Uospi*! in Foreign is a esntray^ 

older than any of th<s4e imunjeretod in the first | pngs of bis 
“ Intivdiictxm/* Dating ns he dtsui from I’pper Odtiods^ a ptij* 
vincefull of rinit iSocietys goml works, hia fergidfgbiras ia the 
more to l»e mnrveUcil at. ^uh ttr. Allow siss v^wtniid fele 
part Ml jx»Hce. if he wiU but let ii»» We nhaH not ^rahim to nber 
his not iiubtHssfMl opinion nismt 'Mhe diaiiidr<raa bnievy iM ii^ 
id l^^Hlablishcd (Ihiifchivi in all nations'' (p, yory), nor sbStt Ws 
modify our own ]mlgincnt riviTHicling tbe hud lasts of draMiqf 
such t ipiCB into a <'oiitoxt which (viuld Ufttar dhnMSMS wHh ibitiMu 
If ** to the MHdngnwhjf of fnlim^ gciicrsliona Winiam Kllis will la, 
only in a fur Hiiupler and nobW cbiiraiitw, what Augustine wna to 
EiightiHl. wlmt flouifarc whs to i lermany, what Fntrkdr wiia to 
Ireland Dy. 304), it certainly le mit becaima be abstoittsd from 
worldly nnsira, but lM><*auae he sought t«> enotrol them sccDnliMto 
the light that was in him. The l^islabw <jf the Horicty bdra 
(p. 77), and the ititmiato counselhv of lladmna If. (p. 256^, k just 
(iH amenable its hiM illuatnous proth»c<^fW7rs to tbs chaigv, iirdust as 
we behevn to them all, of forging chains to 'bind tbe Cfirkilse 
energy and life” of ptssterity. 


A WIIAIJNB (UUm* 

C IAPTAIN MAUfCIIA.M tmtk n vo>(tgo laslatniifDSr to Boffisfe 
^ Bay and ths tlulf of Boothia, in oidor to rollact tofefnisiiisi 
whkb might be iisid'iii for lutuiv Arctic ox plort turn. A# be vara 
Appcdiiteii to 11 ..H.S. bhditm within threo weeks of bis scrteol iti 
bSigland, bis journal hna boon printcii thiring his absence almrat 
in iu cinginia form. However valid may bo the opefegyr ^ 
coanot »ay that the books of tmvtil which sra put tufraraf sfesr 
this feshion sra gunarally amusing. Thsy bevoy imbraty tbs urate 
which holoDgs to impmasioos roiiordedat tlie momaiil; bto'^fbqf 
ora apt to raflkr both from the ineritabbi rapetitira snA ftraw 
the omiatioii of motiy tbings which at the tline wrarad to be fee 
feiiriliiur to oasd expUdt aottos* Boms srah firabs may y i rb sp e 
be oceraumsUy dtesetod in CsfPtilo Meskbanik nSMlira^ bet 
Wfls have od tbe whole vmy Httie to ssy igobist it Ifiito seA 
tbrae we miii^wbb for ttiora ssmpira ai o if^ or to e Miisr 
dmraipIluA ? eet the rairateae is il»^ > s naA hs S i A, raA 

A iwfeibe H si to ra MeA ls ra 

Iradse I fea^tora lew A On 




MUa 4 iV 6 of tbr etaiote; U U m 0 ^ 

otatijr olMr, Olid oil 4 iMi oUmio tmuiiO Wni 40 |giiM 
to improit m witli tbo tik ttmt Cuptofai WMdmiii ii &3o 
of t]i6 nght motelol fbr AmHo Ho it idvrayi iimt^ 

iaif oliro to tho good oido of hig eomponioiMi, IboodIj inteioted in 
hit pnvioit^ ond loody to toko cmmaoolfy to 017 pleoo of work 
tkotlUb ill liit woy. Hk objoet 10, of eonno^ to eoeoinibo bit 
ooostiviiioii to moko onothor doth fyr tho North Pole by iny of 
fimithv Sound} and we with him oU tucoett in hit umdobb 
todoorour* Mtonwhilo; at great part of the book it devothd to 
giving t datailod aecount of the mannom andotitloint of whtl^, 
wa are inellaed to atk a humble quottion. Might not tome 
y ort lem o n who am in want of tport find an agreeablo Tonotr 
m a oruito after whalet P Bo fkr at we can rednoo to any logical 
formula tho motivet which lead men after grouse, or dver, or 
■olmon, it would teem that wbale«fishing \m every claim to 
rank amongtt recognired eporta A laige number of athletic 
voang men will be engaged next tummer in circumventing talmon ; 
but u the dignity of eport it to be meatuied by the magnitude 
of the prey, a whme it to a salmon what a talmon it to a minnow ; 
and whale-fithing, or, to tpeak more accurately, whale-hunting, 
thottld rite at much above aalrnoD-tithing at taunon-fishiog above 
bobbing in the Berpentine with a crook^ pin and a bit of threa<i. 
Whan a gentleman hat the luck once or twice in a week to find 
hiniaelf at the end of a rod with a thirty^iind fish at the end of 
hit line, he talka about it for days, and when he returns to I^ndon 
ii oapable of boring any one wno will listen to him with the 
mSnutett details of his glonuus sport. What then must bo tlie 
tajdatmtioR of feeling yourself fast to a monster sixty feet in 
length, with some twenty tons of blubber stowed about as a nuu« 
aiaoeuaneout item in his gigantic carcase I The salmon forces 
poor Mr. Briggt to run a hundred yards along a river bank; the 
Whale will tow a boat through fifteen miles of sea, and occasionally 
not only a boat, but a loa<led ship of four hundred tons. The salmon 
hit a nat^ way at times of snapping a line by a sudden rush ; the 
while tinhs a hundred ikthoms or so, and drags the boat after him. 
The talmon geta into awkward corners of a pool ; the whale takes 
out a mile or two of line under a field of ice, and r^uirea to be 
pemuaded out of his sulks by firing harpoons at him instead of 
pelting him vdth stones. AVhen you have landed your salmon, 
the trouble of carrying him home may justify a gillie in a claim 
ibr a glass of whisky ; wo know not what rewa^ would be due 
op the tame scale to Captain Markham and the boat's crew who 
had on one occasion to low a dead whole behind them for eight 
a whale, like most animals and men whose con- 
development of blubber, is a creature of 

Wr^MieMlTe. tK hardly b« 


* i flir ■ISgT' 01 iwame-uBiung vuuiu xianuY »e 

^ inmclod armed with heavy guns. 

* brute is apt to be awkward to 
should gel his leg entangled 
4 wnlSfwhiol^ ^ ^ plunging whide, his chances of revisit- 
• *S**nmo^*^ continuity would bo exceedingly 

in^ tw uppw — ^*1 monster, just totiching t:h%.. 

OaptMU Markham was following him, fiiileilj^gplfi^ 

STwm. W» In the 

AmSToSob ^ occoawn he deMnbjp^^aarrow eocape 

fromarirnff when, os he oap,^ y,, other hoate 

^ *1^ ^.^*** «wept[on, M »4 %,t one, hein« ftet to a 

befo« muinKtoh-a 

amisi^ee. . We Aould havoTSopeff that these snortsnien would 
have set a higher value on each other’s lives ; but doubtless It was 
' not the rofleotion that a whale is often worth a thousand pounds 
or more whioh would have caused any hesitation, but that ovor- 
poweiiog oxMtemont which mokes all objwts seem unimportant 
when one it in tho process of killing any living being. 

For ibar lest this brief indication of the pleasures of the chase 
Mud off any number of eoger sportsmen to Dundee, whence 
the fleet annually toils, we think it right to add that a certain 
imonnt of discomfort is to be set off against the pleasures. We 
find even Captain Markham confessing that on one morning he 
Mt eonie reluctance to get up and witness a run— if that be the 
nroper w^ for describing the pursuit of a whale. In fact, it 
•oMt that hit atomach was a little turned by some of the inci- 
denti. The pursuit is all very well, but the process of cutting up 
the whale afterwards is not calculated for squeamish people. 
Captain M w rkhfm is of course superior to the weaknesses of 
wiotoh^ landsmen ; but he seems at times to have been in a con- 
dition whioh might be called sea-sickness if the predisposing 
cause had not been something else than the motion of 
the wavw. In fact, when tho sport has been good, the ^bber ^ 
seems to pervade the whole ship. Not merely is it impossible to 
find a tolerably dean place on the deck, but the unetooua aut^ce 
itself into the cabin, gets into onds dothes^and inftets 
the atmosph^ Everything which you eat or ^ 

should iiDs^ of blubber ; and, aceordifig to Captain IV^I m up V 
deseription, the artangeme^ for fteding are not preiw^ degant 
at the best of times. The captain of the ArAcf In whidi he 


^ tU slices of bast^ ^ifpd^betl ^..Tainhaft . ifl a i flni[i i/ -|iiii|vffe% . 
'tldnner than was' 

airptMil^ onhe penakaiad intarvalb.al^ ' 

Ivonght baek to his misimn^^ti oontsagitiiona': 
dtainapy of codqwy appstftma wa am not aaplMr 

told as much, wa iolhr dimlheas joiM inariiMtt woififl 
scarcely suited for the icaiatyr ^ gn sgqtiisits. IfimfiitaaijM 
indiesM of a psenliar kind of fsetbity caBsd * .Mdfart ilo 
original <<moUy^ k an Amtio ted whkh iraigBa iMf lapiA 
bluober and ofld till it temss nnaUa to fly; it;haa ttan # 
pleasant habit of fejaotSiigits Ibod and istnnung to takirdjlte^^ 
cargo. VVe are left to that soma kind St analogy aao fte 
seated itself to Ike saaftiring mmd betwean the roannem tMwL 
customs of the bird and those of the guests of a ao-osUailbSly* 
Bociety, indeed, must necesearily be limited in the AxotiO leg^opfi 
but wherever two or three whalers ars Mbered togetw teo 
hospitable captain runs up a tub to w masthead and Ids 
fellows speedily arrive firom the other sfai]ia. We can fliUy bsttofe 
I that next morning there is frequently a ated of bffan^,miD, bav, 

I and tobacco in a small cabin, which m able su o eeas fa lly toenoteitat 
even the odours of blubber. From various indioationt, /indeed, it la 
plain that nobody of very delicate stomach should inahly tshs a 
pai^e on board a wkiler. But if any robust peiion shotdd bs 
smitten with the desire of whale-catching, he wall have ibensni- 
pensation, if wo may trust Captain Markham, of making tta 
acouaintance of a set of thoroughly numly and akilfnl asaanan* 
Inuced the occupation is one which requires . high qualities, sad 
tho enterprise of the men as stimulated by a system which ghrss 
all tho meiubers of the crew an interest in the r^ufts of the omdsi. 
Each man receives a certain sum for every ton of oil and whale- 
bono, besides rewards for success in capturing; each fish. The 
service is thus a popular one, especially under (^caocessful oantaino, 
and the crews appear to be above the average. , Captain MaftbaWi 
looking at the matter from his own pi)iDt of view, conaiders that 
he could got an admirable set of volunteers for an expedition to 
the North Pole, and says tliat the proposal is very popute amongit 
all classes of seamen. 

We need not follow him into further details; but, on the wheds^ 
wo may safely say that he has drawn an ixitereeting picture of a 
curious and adventurous branch of trade. The literature of whaling 
is not very extensive ; though Captain Markham has had some aUe 
predecessors. But its traditions and iUi modem history deaem 
some notice. We have only space to acid that he gjves some in* 
teresting information as to the crew (^f the Polarii, whioh wee 
brought home in the ^rcfic ; and that he describes some rslics 
of former adventure in those region We must quote the 

?[uaint but really pathetic epitaph ou one of the graves at Port 
jiH>pold, in Prince ICegent’s Inlet. In a bottle at its foot was a 


?[uaint out really patiieiic epita] 
jiH>pold, in Prince ICegent’s Inlet 
paper with these words: — “Nearythis spot lay the remains of 
Thomas Coombs Cbte belongin;i^t^fiie carpenter's crew of U.B1LS. 
Inve»(ufator)f who diu^j^uar 'fioard that ship on the 27th of 
CcLolxer^ i^4^af|^ a lingering illness of three montlis, which he 
b(irow]^y||!i(Jhniiti^ fortitude. And I sincerely hope, should ally 
^^?R?wtian fall in with this, that he will leave his body rest in pem 
aucl uudistui'bed, and oblige his late chum and messmate, Cninea 
Harris, A.Ji.” 


MIS8 MACAUTHUR’S iiClKXlL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.^ 

T ill*: Hinfori/ of Scotlnnd before us is so small in bulk that 
it would not add materially to the burdens of any ©nthusiastio 
patriot who might wish to peruse it on the siuumit of Ben 
rCevis or Ben Cruachan. Its cost is so moderate that the 
most prudent native of the land wbi>BO annals it condenses 
need not scruple to include it in an outfit as slender as that of 
Hoderick llandom himself when first starting in quest of that 
success which is denied to no well-oonductea' B^tchman. But 
its merits are not summarised in the double praise of cheapness 
and portabilit)'. Its errors of commission, if it contain any, are 
very trifiing. If any charges of omission are to bo brought agai^ 
it, we shomd be unwilling to hold a particular volume in a seriaa 
responsible for tho results of a system to which it necessarily ao- 
commodates itself. As this is the third volume of Mr. Vf 06 mmC§ 
Historical Course for Schools,” which began with his own Gmmd 
of Europran lluttory, it may be worth while to conridsf 
how fiir the example before us may be retired as a promise of 
success for the entire scheme which tho emtor appean to prppoia 
to himself. ^ 

V Not only was the need beyond dispute of some such attempt - 
made as that which is now in progm under the dirootimi 
of one of the most eminent of our historians, who moreover haa 
had some experience of the lesuHs at least of the ordinary t ea rhi qg 
of hiatory, tet tMs need has cried alou^ and haa not Men laaet 


^ tut. ^th ril Ml aarin. flwOtiMtB, 
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had been neglectS even longer than xemresentatum of tlli 
Commons of Scotland in PwrlknMtr the reform hoe begun g 
last. Tlie examide }m been set in high quarters, at Uqifl » ' 
Enghmd ; fbr the Sootch Univeieitiee have, so sir as we ^ 
douenoihinff. OdM a&dChmihridge, aabeeso^ 


scttowoih. Qnftcd, which m eomi^ttVi 
endowments for ttn enflooiagettieiit of the 


niilii(M»<iif1t> fiy iwrty t ton OsMt wlOi 

* twki^ w tMlttliiifi: ft;tutkwtl)r br<M 4 bids 

MMililiftwlMaiO'go OtttiaUm to fwwUMito tfa oultnjre <rf the 
A£^. ^ aAMii^feff Wfbtai^ffiatQry 

*!MMiNliikbmom^ of oontentttooioTiMdoditioa of 

tlni j4dboB|ioiiwy4/X«riiAy> Eibrls m bolng aiAda oloowl^^ 
]OoM 49 ifrBtoa«^ woMtfo tiio toll flcom wblch oo laxumnt » 
iMmit iiToiiiootod m uo UnivmitieB. All this ii woU^ or it 
loMt itt tldo » moiiit ifolL But there ie a ]urooeoe polininiiy 
even to that in which the umu forms of public sohoolsi or ot 
•ehools of 9k, higte ^'gxadS|*^ as the phnao is^ way engim 
with some hcq^ dr sucoeea. The very heginning has to be 
made; the veit ground has to be hcoken up. In a word, before 
young men or oan be introduced to toe study of historical 
" aal^actai'' or periodsi'^ or both, they must be formahed with the 
means of acquiring that raiml rudimentaiy knowledge of history 
which is the indiqpenaaMe foundatioii for any and every aubae- 


" aulgactai^ or ** periodai* or botb, they must be mrmabed wttb tne 
means of acquiring that raiml rudimentary knowledge of history 
which ia the indigpenaeMe foundation for any and every aubae- 

^ Hcnpr^Tto^i^^ry to the young and ignorant is a question 
which we have no deeire to discuse at length on this occarion with 
the shade of Mrs. Mamroall, or with any other pnetitiouer. But 
certain conclosiooa wiU, we think, bo readily conceded as not re- 
omriag proof If a schoolboy or any other boginnor is to learn 


introduce to Qm the pavlldialarlffif^^ 

auccsededw imfoMUMMidit; but itwiU hm to 

and leenmr; aadlfoiMift 

use wiU probably site when, aiter it hqs iHhnmaalnieri^hhd tUh^ 
w ^ pai^cuiar IKstoiy ia ia counw of etpdyr ftq 
Hkem isaipun and egaia employed thetaiM&rio iMym 
eyooftheleamer^eBd to reassure Umaalf as to to oiwa uoigtihl 
over the bearings of to aulneoi. 

When wepem to theLouiMilifiarioittwhibhamalb^ 
a p^uto Hurtory tto be^ 

neceeuty for lumdity of anangemeal of wl^ the editdria 
iieneial Sketch set the example, as wril ea for a cmistant attan^ * 
rion to that (^ral oonnexiou of hiatoiy of which it auppllsb 
tho outline. Miss Msesrthur proves equal to l^th these de^ 
manda. From the point of view of the ftrit of them, her tesl cfc 
was comparatively easy. Scotch history, If its details are 
misty, is dear enough ia its outlmes, except at the beginning; If Ibt 
prog^ is, or at least was, slow, it is a pruness under ascertainable 
conditions and towards definite ends, when the bar has oaou 
been crossed, and the PicU and Soots are left behind, it is all 
plto sailing; the diilloulties as to the feudal idations betwceti 
Scotland and England have no roaliiy for any oue who can amno- 


ocotland and England have no roaliiy for any oue who can appto- 
eiate the value of plain facte oa well as Miss MWrthur ; thot^ by 
tho by, in page 37. in reference to the competition for the OrowW 
between Bruoo and BalUol, she rather weakens the ease in fhvour of 


matory wiUi profit, he must learn it in a reasonable way, in a con- 
JMOted way, and in a way which will interest him. Othorwiso 
the pursuit will simply confound him, or delude him, or add to 
the many other inducements which already exist to ji^ve up the 
trouble of learning altogether. A boy wfto is meroly ordenri to 
oat by hsart a mass of luunes and dates might as well have been 
bidden to oommit to memory a given number of pages of the 
Post Office Bireoto^. The moral discinline is the same in either 
case ; and the inteuectual results will likewise tally. on the 
ether hand, he is taught history in a mure ambitious fashion, but 
Still in detached bits, in unconnected sections — we will say, 
to read a handbook of English history from the Norman Conquest 
and another of Roman history down to the battle of Actium, with 
two supplementary pages bringing him on to a.d. 476— ho may come 
forth, if he is ludey, the owner of two nicely-bound school prises, 
but he will oertaimy come forth tho proprietor of a remarkably 
foat accumulated number of false notions. And, finally, if he is 
subjected to these or any other ** methods ** While no care is taken 
to awake in him an interest in his study, and to sustain it whon 
awakcneii, he will over after reganl tne study of history as a 
delusion and a snare, and will in later life infallibly connne his 
historical reading to those books which happen to treat of historical 
aubjects, and which also happen to bo forcetl upon his attention by 
Mr. Mudie and aociety at large as ** books of the season.’^ 

But there is another side to tho qu«»tion of historical teaching, 
and that is the teacher’s. Tie is not Mr. Freeman, though he lias 
probably read Mr. Freeman’s books— w'e mean bis big btKiks. | 
Even if ho were Mr. Freeinsn, there would he a limit — though to | 
be sure an uncommonly wide 0110— it) hts historical knowledge. , 
llis most immediate object must be to satisfy at least tho three : 
demands enumerated — to see that his pupils understood what they I 
Iwgn ; that th<^ view history as whut it is, a connectetl growth I 
of which indoed all tlie connexions are visible to no eye, but which 
even the least experienced should from the first be prevented from 
treating as an agglomeration of disconnected atoms ; and, lastly, 
that they are interusied in it as in the knowledge of the doings of 
men and women who lived like themselves in a real world. To 
attain these ends the teacher also stands in nesd of aids, which 
(though in no case they can bo uniformly satisfoctory) must bo 
auje, prompt, and iiwariably trustworthy. It is such aids as these 
for wnich ne and bis foiends on his benolf have long, as we have 
said, been ciying idoud. lie has wanted books to place in the hands 
of to pupil or his class : ho has wanted books which he might 
use bimseu ns threads to xeep together, and to keep in proportion, 
the oral explanations and illustrations necesaary in order to interest 
boys in any subject under the sun — and most of all in one against 
vrbich they have generally imbibed an hereditary prejudice — 
as being either too endless and too uncertain to be worth attempt- 
ing, or too contemptibly easy to bo worth taking trouble about. 
Books are often, and not always very correctly, described as 
boons ” to this Of that class of people. A series of historical 
handbooks, textbooka, scboolbooka-^Uo name does not matter — 
answering at the same rime tho modest but pressing needs of the 


teacher and the leamor of the nuUmonts of histary, was ind<^ a 
boon devoutly to be wislmd. It could not be tne lew such as 
coming from the hand of a diatlngu^riied totarian whose mote 
name was a goaraiitee for Buich at least of what was wanted being 
actually aupf^. 

Having wd 4 so suidi, we need baidlir add how sinoeiely we 
vriah suceto to the undertaking which Mr. Freeman has now in 


In^ty would strike aty reader on the fiist puirusaL But its 
clstoisof a p6CQtokiBa-*7iiam^ hind the whole 

ffpriS' together, while in a taanner /Maptemantiog each jNntiCuhtf 
woriKw a nd the uaefufaieel of ito ieiiafiiieAof essay willthensfoila 
tore to bedetaeniiiiadl^tli^^raMiR i^ It wffl 

be nad and exphtod^not, we iooanipfy— m an^ 


Edward's — or father the jury’s — dodidon in fovour of BalUol, by 
speaking of it as in peim*t accordance with modern*^ law— au 
ambiguous expression. The author has no difilculty in dividing 
her b^)k into periods which are ml periods— 'not like, a.p. thosa 
into which books divide Roman history, teacihiug beginners to fix 
in their minds as an axiom the mistaken notion that the Roman 
constitution was revolutionised by the The Oaolio 

period, the English period, &c., are divided oiT by real rav<>lutu»ns ; 
and if “ the Jameses’* SfMims an odd division, it is at least not a 
confusing one. Moreover, Miss Macarthur nas very clearly sum«^ 
marised the mulls of each of these periods upon the main questiona 
at the root of BcottisU history— the relations between the races, 
those between Scotland and England (and France), the esisblish-' 
ment, oonsoUdatiou, and tardy downfall of feudalism, and tho reli- 
gious views and systenis obtaining in the land. Almost eVory one 
of these questions assumes a new as^H^ot at particular points ia 
Scottish history ; and so with education, and even with commence. 
All these points have, so for as wo have obsorvied, lieon clearly 
brought out, and not Wm obscured by tho foinUMt attempt at fino 
writin|f ; there are liardly more than tlireo metaphors in the book. 
Tho diction is throughout straightforwaril and ;x<»rspicuous ; only 
now and then the author appears to strugglo unnecessarily wlfhibe 
perfect tense ; for she writes (assurtMily with no eye to mtHleni 
liotels), that the liiglilaiiders ** haw at all times been much given 
to pillaging tho more fortunate Lowtandors *’ ; and, again, that the 
Orkimyand Shetland foies never been redeemed by pay- 

ment of the sum ogrtHid on ” by Christian of Norway— as if tnero 
still remained some remote prospect of a diploumtio pro)KisHiori 
in that tH3nHe on the part r)f iWon Hochsohlld. 

It might perhaps iMHmi os if, under the sticond aspect of tlie task, 
a Helloed llfotorv of Scotland likewise pniseuiiMl no formidable; 
difficulty. As Miss Macarthur nsoiitids her readers in the very 
first page, Hoothmd *^was never iakon intx) the gmal Itomari 
Empire”; and the solitory connexion which her hist^wy baa 
with its system lies in her law. the origin of which might 
perluips haVe been dwelt umm ratlier more fully than ii bss 
in the brief reference which Miss Mocari hur makes to tho sul>je<^>t. 
The points of contact bctwwm Hcottish and Irish history aro - dhn 
origin of the Hcots excepted— easily marked. The otlufr Cfiuntriea 
btdoiiging to the Kuro(>eaii sysUnu with whose history tlist of 
.Scotland connects itself are (Norway apart) only lOnglnud and 
France. ^J'he range of the idementary student's sumidforv jvMuling 
need tbereforo in this instance not lie wide, and Miss Macarthur 
has clearly indicated tho several stages in the relations — which she 
rightly regards as most p^eemliar — Ijetwram Hcotland and i‘rnfic0, 
while those betwoim Hcotland and England, as a matter of C4)urttc, 
occupy tt great part of her narrative. James 1 . (VI.) a Hticmj»l?i 
I St union perhaps dcnervi^d a fuller notice ; and wo s<;o no, 
reference to tho violent feeling against the H<v)ts exci»<Mi in 
England by tho conduct of Ixird Hut«9. Jiut after Hcoftfoh ])i«t ^ry 
has become blended with JOnglfoh, it is not always <i/isy to (list to- 
guish tho curreiita in the cftmmoii sireanj. Vet Miss AisAirlfior 
might have said something more of the jwrt which the ScutM Imve 
i takim in colonization, though she luis by no nuiims overlookcct t (10 
‘ subject. 

Upon the whole, however, W'‘ liave no '•xcejjiion of iniportetlco 
to taho to Ibis book frfmi cither of tfm p«iiots of view aln^ idy 
L ferred to. Whether it has Isjon made intercstiug enoii^fh as a 
jjairative to lie likely of itself to attract Uie eleimmtsiry student, is 
a iTJtnv doubtful quest ion. The author has ^ obviously felt Mnd<?x 
no obligatiou to imairt anything which might be regarded us 
taere ornament; if there has lieeu any strviggle in her mind or^the 
•liWect, the omameots liave, like Bruce’s brooch, “ come bySh,” 

^ and be^ dn^pefL Though she has found a pl^e for Bribe's 
9 pidar and one or two other old friends, she fo in ^«meml as severe 
in n^ner, but by no meana so pmtmeted in length, as the HhorUfr 
(hiechmn Itnadf. But why, if we may ask the qu*^tb»ii, wmic 
rimifiso narrow? To put the whole Hiotoiy of H^;<»Uand ict>» 
doe hundred and ninoty-thw duodecimo pages is m* d/c#b as 
ddifieiils A task as to oiue a robe thron^b a rinu; but wliat 


ddifigto a taak a« to pass a robe through a rim ; but wi 
toy woe there for the ring* fyfmig »o very small ? 

,,v We can, in rimurt, see 00 why an cxiclknt vji 
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thfri hefitte tis ahoold not^ while fetihsing ite ccmeise mft 
nuury cfaamdar^ heve been warned up and laHeved base and 
ihaie hy additiooe Skeljr to prove intemtii^ to the hM^er^ 
Anecdotes and nickDames (what a genius, hy the the Bootch 
have at all times had for nicknames I j are well eno^ ; but it is not 
an inmeose in this direction that we desbo. Kit whv should 
Mr» Freeman and bis coa^utors not permit themselves me intro- 
dnotioQ of brief sketches ofcharacter in certain instances, and of an 
dement of local description in others P Whv^ above dl, should the 
nrogress or decay of manners not be lirotn tame to time IHustrated 
1^ VX appropriate psasages P Moderation must be axercised as a 
matter of course ; but let the poor schoolboy — leaving the poor 
teacher out of the question — be cheered bm and there by aome- 
thing which will place him in more lively symnathy wi^ his 
aubjeot The memory of John Knox is dear to ifiss Macarthur ; 
why should she not have indulged her readers in half a page 
bringing the^ man before them? The character of James VI. no 
achoollwy will forget in its broad outlines (which there is plenty 
of firstrhand evidence to sketch with certainty) when he has once 
become acquainted with it } why pass by the opportunity in half- 
ardosen tai^ lines P And if the names of men of letters ore to bo 
mentioned at all, what use is there in at a sch^xilboy's 

head David Hume the infidel philosopher,^ of^whom it is moroly 
aaid that he waa bom at Edinburgh in 1 7 1 k’* and is best known 
aa the author of a ponnlor but untrustworthy uistory of Englsnd ’’ P 
OharactarisatioD, whether of mon, manners, or places, is possible 
within veiy narrow limits of space. 

It is needless to (^er any further si^^slions, as our moaning 
has. we hope, been ma^ clear. This Senes is sure to succeed, and 
to ml port at least of a terribly aching void,iftho several llistorios 
are made a little more interesting than the one before ns. This 
will be easily accomplished by writers m competent and so capable 
of self-control in the execution of a difficult task ns Miss Macarihur 
has pmved herself to be, if a little more ** law ” ( to use a school- 
boy’s term) bo allowed. The following volumes of this Series will 
therefore, we hope, be a little longer than ihhJfktory of tScotland. 
Due proportion will no doubt he preserved ; and we should be gbul 
if a recommendation which we should certainly refrain 
moldiw in the case of nine out of ten elementary historical series 
aliould contribute in any degree to the success of tlio tenth, which 
In many ways promises far better thou any other with which it is 
our fortune to be acquainted. 


_^^J[SCHDBACQN FREEMAN'S DISTORT OF EXETER 
CATUEDRAl..* 

T here seams to be some special gift of fruitfulness about the 
city of Exfster which enauies it to keep us in a never-ceasing 
aupply of local literature, and also in on unusual amount of cumnit 
avents which eoU for notice. The present book, a history of the 
cathedral church by a member of its Clhapter, tnoogh its preface 
bears date as long ago os last August, luis reached us only now, 
Ju thie season of snsponse, wliiie wo ars waiting to know whether 
the reredos Ua which we presume that Archdeacon Freeman is 
veeponaible along with his brethren is to be looked ou os idolatroiu 
<»riiot Wo bdievo that the Archdeacons is the first attempt 
atiice thtsse luatterH have boon at all understood to give auythiug 
like a acientifio account of Exeter Oathevbral. If the Archaeological 
Institute could have been persuaded to go to Exeter in its earlier 
and more vigorous days, the church would doubtless have Imd its 
history womd out once for all by Ihrofeasor Willis iu tlm same 
atyle as the &moas monographs of Cauterburj, Winchesior, and 
l^k. But, as this was not to be, wo thankfully accept what we 
have got from Archdeacon Freeman. It would ha ilattory to place 
the Archdeacon on a level with the Profosaur, whose coiubiuatidti 
of gifts, his knowledge alike of construction, of orchiioctural 
detml. and of documentary evidence, together with a power of 
oxpoeitioii which has never been surjxissed, sets him iibi>vo all 
oompetitors. Not but what tliere is one side in which the Arch- 
deacim has, we think, the advantage. With all Pmfessor 
WilUs’a wouderibl power of combining Uio evidence of written 
history with the evidenoo of the crisliug buildings thtuuselvas, 
he novtior eesnis to care for auy histoi^ of a building except 
41 history of the atones of which it is built With all his 
Jcnowled^ of architectural detail and architectural construction, 
lie never seems to care for a building strictly m a work of arohi- 
taeture, having a certain artistio character, and worked oat more 
or less BUOoesaiViUy according to a certain artistic desqm. It mav 
be that he has alwajrs thought it his duty strictly to keep himaeu 
witliin his own special range of cotubiniug the evidence of docu- 
ments with the evidence of oonstruction, and that he holds that any 
purely historioid or purely artistic views of things are beyond hk 
lother. But the lack of imy oonaideratioiia of this kind always 
Mve an air of something lacking to ai^ discomee of Feofessbr 
Willis. The thing is |ierleot as &r as it oroea. It works out all 


which theehmdtiaai»aehed«ibfsltsome^iiigan^ 
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thing from the great matter, we are gkd to get what we oaa 
a discipk who has at least itiriven to waiUk in hk ptlk ^ 

Exeter Oathedrel is noted ainiutf cor gmt ^urdstt litt 
things. It has an outline ahaxed by no duuch in Englandf n»itt 
its own miniature at Ottary, and by not many ekewhoi^iu 
tbs absence of either westtun or oenttel towsn, while i«Mr m 
towers form the tmxuM3|]rts, after a manner which Aich dio aeop i . 
Freeman reverently compares to two hands lifted in pmyer, hut 
which irreverent people say gives the church tlto look m a psmla* 
steamer. Archdeacon E'reeman says that anraagemeiit fa 
known to exist in three Coutinentiil dmrdhea oafy *, the meko* 
piditau church of l^ons, and the cathedral rikardtitt at Dhftloaa 
and Cleneva. Ijo Mims he shuts oat as having only a aia^ tower. 
But liyons differs from Exeter in having wemrtl aa watt aa 
transept towers ; Chalcnia has not exactly tmBSQpfc toweia, bait 
tu%vers oast of the transepts, as in so mai^ German dnkdMHi and 
in the church of N6tie Dame in Chalons itself ; and, If Zf Mane 
has now only one tower, It once had two. AjmdeaccBi Freeman 
CAU hardly havo been at I^e Mans, or he would remmnber one of 
the most living tales of the eleventh century ; how Bkhop Hihfe* 
bert was constrained bv William Kulus to pull down the two 
newly-built towers of his church, and how the norriiem one has 
remained from that day to thk a ruined stump. Altogether the 
closest pomlUil to Exeter is Geneva. Another point at Exeter k 
that it forms a link between our Romaneaque and our Oothio 
buildings. At Petorborough and Norwich the earlier style pope- 
vails ; at Welk and Halkbury we have only the later. At Exelee 
we have a (Gothic body with, so to speak, Bomonesque 
wings. And mark again that the Romanesque of Exeter naa 
a historv of its i)wn. As at Wells, the Oid-Ettgiish church 
survivo(f longer than usual. For one reason, it waa neoriy new 
at the time of the Conquest. Bishop Leofric, who sumved 
Williams coining several years, could hardly be expected to 
pull down the church which ho bod himself built, next 

Bishop, Osborn, a Norman who bud come in under Edward, 
identified himself with his adopted country, adopted the manners 
and feelings of an Englishman, and, we ore expressly told. aV 
staim^d from destrfnnng his pnMim'e 884 )r ’8 works. The remodelling 
of things was theremn* put off at Exeter, as for other causes it waa 
put off at Wells. Neither of those churches had any share in the 
first groat impulse of rebuilding in tbo days of tbo Conquest, the 
impulse of waich w’e see the fruits at Winchester and 8t. Albans. 
Their tmm did not come till a gimcraticm later, in the days of 
Henry the First; in the ca^e of Wells oven later. Only at WeUa 
there is no visible trace nf the Nonmin work anv more thou of the 


It works out all 


without reding Profoasorb itONmgiih or the Profossorb I 
deameeiu without hk exceptional powereilhsr of finding things I 
oat or of setting forth what he has IbiuiA ^tj^ does in ok way 
tike a wider and worthier view of the iBOtter in hand than 
ProftesoT Wmk d^ He seea that the eichkeetiiiel hkiory of 
dhureh , thou^ dktket from the hittoiy of iIm iMndot&on to 

^ ank ArMpJwmi OiMM By teiUp Fies- 

.jpatUA^ Arohdseoon and Canon of Exvier. Bxkttt Mmil Unto: 


Of VVarelwast ore stiii tnorf3 to speax lor tnemaeives. xney are. as 
Archdeacon Fridman says, in a plain stylo of Noiwn, but still they 
are not at all in the same early style as the buildings raised imm^ 
distely after the Conquest. "Another spixsial point at Exelear k 
that the W'hole church except the two Norman towers was re^ 
built, or rjither. ns Archdeacon bVeenian insists, recaiat, at a time 
reaching from tbo Inter years of the thirteenth century through a 
large nnrt of the fourteenth, anti that from one general design. It 
theremre gives us one of the Viest lessons in the gradual prtjgross of 
art during that time, ond especially in the d^elopment of the 
window tracery of the time, of which wo may safely any that 
Exeter supplies us with the most perfect study to l« had 
onvtvhero. Furthermorf Exeter is. whether we count it for 
a fault or for a merit, the only English church on a great 
B<’ale which, ow’iiig t<» the utter absence of Aiy central lautom of 
: any kind, can show a contimKius vault running unintenruptedly 
j from ciuft to west. In all tfaivw ways Exeter Cathedral 10 one 
I of the churclies in all England w’hich is k-ut worth study- 
ing. Few Imve so many striking featmes peculiar to themselves ; 
but, looking at tlie building ns a whole, as a work of art, we are 
lint suit) that wo rate it q^uite so high os the Archdeacon doea. 

never could bring ourselves to admire the side towers and the 
long unbroken roof running between them. We must confoas ttot 
the towem much ofluner make us think of the paddle-boxes tl^tt 
of tho hands lilYod in prayer. The church has in fiiet no outliiie. 
If it wtts not to hi\o the common English and NomiaD outline, one 
might ha\'o looked for something of the Gcnnaa onfline which the 
aide towers do indeed suggest. The Archdeacon indeed holds that 
the church had, or was meant to have, western towers os well aa the 
aide towers ; but we do not see that he makea out thk point at OH 
oertainly. And if it were so, the huge side towm with soaiW weaken 
onee would have mode a very strai^ outline quite diflbrent from the 
German outline of on eost^ and waatexn pair of towmi, like Trier 
and Bamberg. Then again the chuieh k loHr imude and otfl, and 
inside its cmittiiuoiiB roof makes it lodk atiB lower. The hnisk of 
the lamtmm would have been a great gain, and would totnaj g W a fi 
much to ammraalitoht. The Archdeaeoii euamam kjito 'fho 
equally unwohan Toof of Etob OoHsge OhapaL 
OoUege Obapei k a buildiiig whkh stato tom 

body, withto aisks, kaiia^, itowera, brewk 
T^k unbcttoii btowMoveiyti^ k ^ atnlBie 
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iMmmd tb» atotoii Hke tiioM at Walk and NMm Itoonaat Rouml 
Tm\ l^>i|#ff^llm[r to toodui to liMok ttni iknaam iba caae. 
tta toiim aia qiiito nuittlted for any aueli pnvpoaa ; it to ionoii* 
o^ltaUa 1M Wi&tom of Waralwaat could Wva touU bto whuto 
otimb to^aaatofdiem^aB^ acritlaa tha niaatw, paita of 
tha NoRoaii worir hm hmk cmaAy mada out to tba w«at of ttonti. 
WffltaaiiraBa mao toKo bad aeon a ffood daal of tbo world; ho 
bad beea oo raiioiia mtosioiMi dttriitf tlto diaputa batwaan Haoty L 
aaid St Aofolait and ba may iravy litody hava caiiirbt tha idaa firom 
Bomelhiiig bn Gcmanj^ FraneO) or Burgundy ; ba oertainly ooold 
not bttfa lemad it from anythitiir in Normandy or lin^iuL 
Aeocitdiw to Azebdaaocm Piamaa, tbn Norman cnnroh which 
Blnbp:!pWlffi^ on wHb aotna inlerrtmtiona tbrcaigb 

tha mat of tbacentury^andwaa dntobad hy llaory Mawhall^ Btotm 
from 11^ titt 1306, wbo not only dniDh^ hui piadtseoMor’s worn 
to tba wait, but anuiiged it to tmi aaat, by lengthaning ibo ciiotr 
gnd ad^dnr a lady obapoL After tbto littla <v noibijig happonod 
ailacttiig m tobnc of tba chnrob itaalf till quite tha and of tba 
tbirteanth oootmy. Then Petar QoivU, Buihop from isSt to 1392, 
began wbat tdm Ambdaacon ealle tba tninaforniation wbicb wimt 
on undor bto Hueoeflaora, Thoiiiaa Button, Walter Staploton^ and 
John (ihnndisoii, Wa hare mid that the .Vfrbdmcou’a grant 
to that tha cbnreb waa einiply tnmafonnod — that to, that tba 
Nortnan building wan not e^eu gradually pnlli'd down m&d anotliar 
bdh on iti cite, bat that it waa eimyly racmt without pulling 
down, If eo^ tha work wa$ moat ingrauntialy and tboronghly dona, 
bat the yerjir ingenuity and thoroogbnpsa of the work aliuoat cute it 
down to n jnaoa of local antiqiiarian Ftnr the Norman work in 

BO way anacte ibo ohnsnetar or proportion of tha work into wbreb 
H waa ^angod. In Uloucestar choir the Norman work to not even 
laeaat ; it to simply overlaid with Perpeodiciibur. In tba nave of 
’Winchester and in tba choir of Sb^bome, aa compared with 
Canterbury and St. Mnry liedchiT, wa aaa tba diitoninee Tietwaon 
xacaating and rebuilding. The eaHiar work clearly nlTects the 
proportions of tba new, and at WinchaMtar bite of tba aarltor W4)rk 
actually peep out. But at blx«der no one would think that the 
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exquisitely destonod Decorated work was a more lecastiag of 
Romanesque, ^ough tba church looking east ami weat to low, 
▼ec the aiwes, taken bav by bay^ are about as perfect iu their own 
kind as they can be. Their prop«>rtions do not seem to bo in any 
way aflected by those of an earlier building. Some may wish for 
a mijgur trifonuni^ and, aa giving greater height, it would so far bo 
a gam ; but it to in no way needed by the bays thoiiiaeHos, the 
ruling design of which dearly wna to giw groat jmwnimmce to the 
derestiiry without giving it diat cAuggeraUMi prominence wdiich it 
^ti in some later buildings, neat Barb, SbcrUjrtio,andChrtotcburrh. 
And ou tbto point we sljuuld understand the An'bdenoou a doctrine 
bettor if he had given us some more df’taiUHl iihiatrationa, su(*h aa 
Pnifeflsor Willis has given us u» tlie like cast*. Th« photegropU 
which he gives to very piretty, but it does not go far to expUui 
these teebmcal matters. 


XABTXAT/a TRK.\Tld£ ON STCHING.^ 

A mong the artistic signs of the times may be counted the 
multaplicity of treatieca on etching *, and that it to nor merely 
a passing iiiMhioa araonLmt amateurs, the serious cultivation of the 
art by many aecompItoWd artists and the formation of sehools of 
etchingi os vre have schools of pmnting, suihoiently provo. The 
most recent Continental fashion in matters conn«)ctM with the 
ibe arte is for coUectxirs o£ pictures to have their roUections et(*bed 
fhr fumptnouB illustmted catalogues, whiqh serve os presents to 
the coBsetorb frienda, and at the same time make the collection 
known to the public, theiel^ increasing its future value in the 
maikiet. It is enrious that so old un art aa this should be rssdved 
in aueh stnii^ immediate^ after the remarkable photemphic 
dtocoveriea of the present century, and the reader who is only 
partial]^ inittoted into arttotlo muttem may natuvally feel inclbied 
to ask if it wonld not be at once cheufud* and more oatistociory to 
have galleries reprodii^ in pkotographie autotype. There am, 
however, two gTMt objeeriona to the autotype proveesea as a means 
of reproanoittg pkttiif«s$ one oljectioii to tu^photoipnaphy does not 
render the true ratotiena of light and dark in eolrared work^ and 
the other that the printing procMos are not very trastwoithy. In 
tnany old ptoturos modi of the work to in a degree of Oha^^ 
not always easily peoetxabhs and yet the charm of the |»ctare to 
entirely depondcot upon eonm pempihm of the forms and details 
thid avo to DO dtooovered hi the obeouie pamages W akeen^htad 
and totalMgeflt^gyiteR llMagripiiy ganmliy rtodam itme 


oertatody not too umah to asgr that ta awt albidaat of aik 
aaffictonUy advanced to triT^iiT taadSoirnUrto not Mte- 
prasaed Iqr words, such a plate aa iha by Jnim 

Jactpiemart, aiW Nioutos Itoigbidh, omifcains ea mtiok ariitotoh 
tgitnicUim as an eaeay by Burly or pty^yifts Tha vesjT 

liberty of etehing aihts gmtly to ite forca w aa expoitettt oK 
the qualitias t>( painting. Any one who kuawa how oa atelar 
hokto his needle and how a putaler hohto his brush wlB 
that the two iusteunuuits are much oeumir ahia in thato ot 

furtion than tlit* burin to to either. An etcher whohaa|Brfe0h 
syu^MithY with the painter he interprets can convoy a very (dser 
ubikm of his nuumer, and can make you feel Utei tae painter had 
a light hand and a hrilltont touch, or a iina and euBd maimar, a» 
the cose may bi^ The etebitig by Jaoqaamari |iiet lelhnvd te ka 
an exOt^Uenc leutWriug of B^liem's niaxmor in oil The aucoaae of 
several Ooutmental etdiers in this direction, capootolly of Ftonmng: 
and Unger, has rapidly formed a school of acoomplished mea 
whose earlier art education hail that ofpaintaiS or engraven t 
and now it may teirly be coiuddomd that etching lies won tho 
hitUe v^^hioh it was waging agaiitet pahHe InsdllbreiMNi from tim to 
twenty yean ago. It to now as popular as aa art so pwnthr 
srttotio can he expaoted to become, much more popular mdeedi 
than its best frtmida expected whan they tried to win te ih 
some degnHi of attention and appreciaiion. In an inteodaetlcMt tm 
this treatise of M. Martial, vvniten by M BUrgor, the note of 
triumph is sounded very audibly 

Kh him ! Is notHiiOUe wt feite 1 pfwMpu sliandpiiit^h dspehi la 

dlx^heittouMi MSelo, Mi rwtovttnus line itossap w iiiik u M dU fart freMQdk Ella 
cnmpte iteKiniiam oomme una upfdidite qid m dsiet dsaa liseap<isUkHili, eS 
qui jiiueiuitite (^4 Isn ceiiiHia oi kas eotluLUonnears. 

Tiito to quite true, and the artiste who have aAmtad this letulh 
desenre credit for their courage and parsevenmaia Tha tavival of 
an art s<i nosrljr axtbet as this was ean never boa vary esi^ umltar 
since the cham of tradition to interrupiad. Now tfaad tha rsvival 
to fully sccompitohed, and that we have etchara in our own time 
who ore as skilful as the very greatest of former days, whilst tbi^ 
are muiimoits enough to form a m^hool and help aanh other by 
mutual cnticiem and asetotanoe, we may easily rmgat what ujp» 
hill work it was to learu the art ovor agom itoim tha woihs of t&a 
old masters. Somethine of the credit of this revival is duo to lA 
Martial hiniJielf, the author of the hook baleve wl lie lias bean u 
skilftiJ pnieUcal etcher fer uiaay yearvy luid has pcoduaed a gretd 
musher <if clovor plates wbndi must have doue auaiathing to msha 
the art popular in Pane. It atrikee ue os zaUier lamaskahto, how* 
over, llmt, altiiougli M. Martial apj^s te Uo unuftkaUy so well 
qualiHod to mvoinstrm'tuiii in oirking, he ehiHild have written n 
treatiso whicu to docidedW less cotn|M<te than tha one puhltohad 
Ncvorai )iMira ago by M Lokniie : and tUs to the more surprising 
Moce in technical litemturv of tiito kind tho latssS wxifiar may 
easily su)M)rsede his preiiucessors, sad generally endsavottia to dte 
so. M. Martial's tri^attso not duly does not take any note ot eevenil 


Improvementa which have town adojiteil very gonwally, but it doea 
not even iitaserTe the traihtiou of eomo ptoeeaess waich were in 
use in ito) time of ikmibrancU. For eaampU, Rnmbmadt waa 
acqiminted with ibe uiw t>i Uie dry poiui aM with vebltmg, yei 
M. Martial explains mutlier. lie ignores all amdam impn^veinaate 
m the uuias, probably not havuig adopted thma in bto own pnuw 
rice; and yet many of llutec improvementa have the umcrica) 
fMuictuin of mitiie ni tlie most eioineot livittt etebera, who havp 
tfk^ily adopted them. 'VVo may ressommy oonipkdn that 
3L Martial to so conawvativo ms to ignore entiraly the useful 
modem practice, which the photographi*ni taught us, of grounding 
a plate with liquid vaniisu as they do a gum wUh roUodium 
Tbore sre soveml liquid grounds in constant use by difh^rent 
artists — the chloroform gromd, tho Htber ground, snd tue suJutUns 
of wax ood Japan vamislL in turpHutins, Home of tho most exr 
perienced end most nvactical i^teiiers of the preseot day use and 
prefer a paste insiiu or stehing*ground and OMieuttol oil of lavisoder^ 
of tha oonstotence of pcmiotam. and s|iplte<i with the rmUnm & 
rcfsiwsr, which M. Jaoc|uomart has not lueutMinscL The old systeoi 
of melting tho etehing*gruund on a toit plate, and spreadlnjir it by 
means of a dabber, is niaoh lew perfect and umch mom liable te 


old habit, and from a dinuidiiiatiott to adopt nietho^ wUdt 


dtesmwpuMtiittbaadttroiaty ja dyu dspy p ^ in owrvisf 


waralsr Csdot. 


^Csdrnt. Leados; 


te» pmm H im dteri- 


ollter way of spreiMBtig a» etchingipmad was known. We oisy 
mU that it to ij^asible with the dabher Ui spread a black ground 
e« * plate alieaiiy etched upon without bw li o g the iiiiest lines, 
whsssas with the paste and roller the ground uisy he so thin tbsS 
riteJidntest semlch to as dietiBctly virihle as it to throite^ tho stm 
thte Isappltod galvaoiad^jf-Hus Unmmm advssategu when wosk 
teiteWAdded. 
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Wiiten of oneh tmdfot u thiiL wUdb tnd tboir mIo 4 itt 0 ife 
entirely amiget enistoiui, «ie mmormly ntlier etilptbto in one 
rmeet; tSiey nadily yield to the temptetioii to l ep teeeot their art 
ea being eealer than it really b* The leaeon te thb degree of 
pcdite miareprefentation ia ohrkma. To aay plainl^f in a tieatiae 
addieaaed to amateurf that the doe arte an io terribly dlffienit aa 
all of them an in reality, that they nqnin the whole atiength of 
gifted men and the labour of many mn foraueoam in thenu would 
be to diaeounge the yery claaa of people for whom the book da 
intended* It m eaaential that the amateur ahonht not be deterred 
by hard atatementa of difBcidtiea which an pntty certain to be in* 
aupemble in Ida caae. Thia book ia moeded by two abort in* 
troductory papen by MM. Biiiger and Thdophile Oantier, which, 
in very pntty and graoefbl pinceaea, tend to imep up the illuaion. 
Theae ^pen an not new, being reprinted fiom toe old publicarion 
of the ^idtd dee Aquafortiatea, to which th^ aem aa pnfice^ 
but th^ an ao agreeablr written that it waa a happy idea to 
pnaerye them in thia place. Both MM. Btirger ana Gautier 
write aa if any artiat nd^t etch #ho liked, and M. Martial himself 
does the same. In deaeribing the etate of feeling on the subject 
forty yean ago M. Biirger aaya 

On y accroehait oontre 1« mnn quAlauw plh)es d*Ortade et de Paoi 
Fotter, <m da Van Dyok «t de Fyt, on de Ctandii at da Callol, ou m^na de 
Gaya, mais il aamblMt qua oe fill nna tarribla affaire qua la prdparaliun daa 
pUiqaei, at let proodddi oe I'eao-lbrta. 

The people of that tim^if th^ thought that etching waa a 

dimotdt business (aa llayid Ooa said of water-colour), were 
mvLf^ nearer the truth than our contemponriea who ftncy that it 
is easy. Hon b another passage in the same eenae: — 

Keua pottvona none rappellar une dpoqna, pas bian dioignde, oh la pratique 
de I’eau-forte effVayait enoore les maltres lee plus audacienx. Ku|]^e 
Delaoreix s’y est risqud par capriciMi ) nals ootnbion a-t-il lalssd do piN^os ? 
tJne douzaine, h pen prw. Kt oomblen a4-il lalssd de dessins t Pliisieuni 
mUlieis. Qttd nuUieur qu'un gdnio d*ane telle abondance n'eOt pos Jotd 
see improYisetioiis piwtigieoses sor une feuiUe de mdtal au lieu d'une feuUle 
de papW. 

H. Biirger aeema to believe that, if Delacroix had drawn on metal 
instead of paper, he would still have produced hb many thousands 
of designs ; wat he might have done as many etchinn as he did 
aketchoa. But the merepropsration for an etching would have taken 
as much time as a sketch on paper, and would probably even hare 
Included a sketch on paper *, and then the biting P^and tne stoppings 
out P — and the proving of the plate P — and the retouching and the 
nbiting P It may be ailirmea without heaitation that an etching 
on copper takes ten timee as much time as a sketch carried to the 
name point on paper, besides which it is much more difficult to 
do« The etchings that Delacroix did execute were very pwr 
^^ings indeed; and he probably felt no encouragement to giro 
" &e time which would have been necessary to attain a satisfactory 
skill. M. Thdophile Gautier speaks of etching os ^^rapide et 
facile.*’ Well, u is faciU in the sense that there is no inateriM 
resistance in etching, as there is in engraving with the burin; faciie 
in the sense t^t Uiere is little material firiction, just os modelling 
in clay is more faoUe than canring in oak or stone. But what am 
these material nindranoos in oomparison with the artistic difficul* 
ties of master^like drawing and liglit and shade P And yet even in 
etching there are materliu difficulties that try the patience of the 
most experienced ; and M. Martial’s work leaves the reader wholly 
unj^pared for th^. Mordants are not always to be depended on 
throughout the whole process of biting; they will sometimes st4)p 
biting quite unaccountably, as it seems ; and instances occur when 
all the Biopplng-out and subsequent bitings are labour lost from 
the capriciousness of the acid. The oldest and most experienced 
etchers complain of this ; and they abo sometimes compbin of the 
inequality and irregularity of the acid’s attack upon the copper 
w^u first the biting bonus— a very serious iucouvenience Indo^, 
for it often makes thb pme tints exceedingly difficult to obtain. 

Of course these ^fflculties and uncertainties are not siifiicient to 
make any peraevering msn abandon an art which has so many great 

g ualities to recommend it; but they occasionally perplex and 
inder very acoomtdbhod artists. A clever man will always get 
bit plate right in tne end, because copper mlmits of almost endless 
retouching and correction. In i^ing tbb, by the by, we find our- 
selves in mrect opposition to M. Tndophilo (fAutier, who affirms that 
etching ** ne soum pas les t4toniioinents, les retouches, les re- 
uentira.” Thbis poetical imagination, the plain truth being t^tsome 
of the best others proceed entirely by tdlmmementr ana rttouektOf 
whilst we have abun^t evidence of repentir» in different states of 
^tes by great mssters who have passed away. Gautier affirmed, 
too, of et^fng, t^t cequ’eUe ne pent rendre, hoiirensoment pour 
olio, c’ost la fkusse ffrfice, la propretd nioise, b lisse, lo ratissc, le 
fiou, le molbsse, le olaireautd. et toutes ces reoherches de soin et 
de patience qui causent tant d'admiration aux philbtins et aiix 
demoiselles." Alas I we fear that etching has been only too 
snooessAil in these various fidse directions. Many etchings are 
published vmioh have all these viem except h bitnrmutd, and as 
near an approach to that as b possible in an art where the bMreau 
is not usoa. Gautier, however, waa a poet, and seldom hesitated 
about using hyperbole. There ba wonderfid instance of thb in his 
little essay prefixed to M. Martiid’s book. Wbhiim to convey sn 
ideaof the aerial lightness and delicacy of which etemng b capable, 
bo says, Qua de mouvements primesautiera a conserves cette 
r^ide et fimile gravure, qid sait immortalber des oroquis dmt h 
ns jMi troeg/** Thb meani that you nmy sketch 

4^ delicately on copper that, if you sketched whb etpal deibacy on 
laiper, the lines would be invisible. We need burohr tfmorvo that 
not true. The degree of pressure naceffciyre ekir away 




mans on paper wm pen or 1 

malntainea by IL Mimal Inmeelfy who says, ^ Void lea Aiojaiia 
ikeibs et prompts, qid pan o sttw m t k tout pmitn m rihOdsiifiKr 
des’enservbotilmiientddepnblier sesessab": and aani%^En 
somme, eeux qui aavent denniMr doivent iduanr Immammaii 
reau-forte." The truth b thal, although in order to stdi It U 
necessary to be abb to draw, it doea not foUow that emy good 
dranghtsman b abb to etch. Many good draughtsmen have tciad 
to etch, and fhibd dee&rively, beeaiiae art of drawing waa not 
of a kind which forms an etcher. 

M. Martial baa entitled his waA^L’eau-fentodsepw^ et 
dessinateurs,” as a distinction from the ot^ing cf englflere. It 
may be observed in rebrence to thb, that etdiing holds a mneb 
more important pbee in what is popujarly called engimviw than b 
generally imagined. For example, the lam pbSes amr Rosa 
Bonheur by Mr. Charka Lefwb, Mr. Byam and Mr. Tbosaai 
Laodseor, though the public admired aim bought them aa 
** engravings" at a time when it lodied upon etonuig with eon- 
teinpt, are in reality etchings mi a machi^rubd smund, amali 
parts only being worked with the burin. These, however, are 
engraver’s etchings^ and very wonderful things iney aie too, in 
theb own way, but it is not a painter’s way, although they interpret 
paiutmg so effideDtly. It may be obseired abo that the works 
of the new school which interprets pietura in etchiim are not 
reoognired as etchings by the public outside of ai^ and even our 
principal newspapers sometimes speak of them as ‘^line engraTingt." 
M. Martial no doubt desires to help forward the free, sponteneons, 
unprofessional kind of etcliitw which has often been praetbed by 
accomplbhed rioters, and in thb desire be must have the 
sympathy of all who can appreciate genuine and direct expres- 
sion. lilt us add, however, that the productions of the lost few 
years do not encoange us to hope much from any general effort in 
thb direction. The peculiar sort of talent which belongs eopeci* 
ally to Mr. Haden, and which is the inborn gift of the true etcher, 
b evidently one of the very rarost gifts among the arristie 
frculties, and without it all attempts in that direettm are only so 
much waste of effort. It is the talent of felicitous sebetion 
suggested by passionate feeling, and how are you to teach anybody 
that P The sort of etching which now promises to be generally 
satisfiuftoiy, but satisfactory in ouite another way, is that which 
Fbmeng's sdiool is praotising, and which depends much more upon 
science, intelligence, delicacy of ohservatitm and of hand, than it 
does upon any passionate inspiration. 

We have met with an amusing instaoce of the way in which 
profeosional authorities sometimes contradict each other. Here 
are the opinions of Mr. Alfred Ashley and M. Martial about the 
operation of strong and weak acid — a matter on which, from the 
extreme facility of making experiments, we should hardly have 
thought it possibb that there cmild be two opinions : — 

I. Tho great fault in a«lng arid tixv weak ia ttiat it bites the lino broad 
and MhaUoWt thus ranaing it to print brown or sooty \ on the contrails with 
the acid strong, it acts immediately upon the copiier, bites a deep line, 
which prints black, and renders the re<biting a comparatively easy task, it 
being next to iinimsible to lay a rc-bitirig ground with tho lines shallow. 
— 771# Art of Ktthing, Uy Xlfrrd A«hlcy. P. 7, 

o. 11 nc /sut [)AS avoir pvnr do Tacidc ; Idgor, eVst k dire tr^ ^tendn d'eaii 
— il creusek la longue Mans dlargir Io trait ; vif, rW k dire presqne puroa pen 
^tondu d'oAu — il dlargit et ronge lu taillc ot le vends dans tons lest seUs,— 
Martial, p. 41. 

Wo are sure, from carofiil practical experiments, that M. Martial 
is right in tliis instance. Ho ought, howovur, to have mentioned 
the Dutch mordant, which enlarges less than any other in propor- 
tion to tho depUi of its bitings. A Frenchman never knows what 
is done outsido of hb own country, so that one would not be sui^ 
nrised if M. Martial were ignorant of thb mordant so long as it 
Lad only been used in Holland, Kngbnd, and America; but it is 
now employed also in I^arb. It is most vaiuabb for its steadiness 
and absence of ebullition, though an etcher who uses it may still 
like to have nitrous acid in his bboratory when be wishes to en- 
laige hb lines. 

The illustrations to thb handbook do not call for particular 
comment, being simply done for the biting, and they do not repre- 
sent M. Martial as an aquafortist. Two of the pbtee have bren 
transposed, which creates confusion ; that which is marked 1 1 and 
placed opposite page 44 ought to have been marked 12 and placed 
opposite page 40, and vies wrsd. The book confines itsidf entirely 
to the technical process, and nothing b given to illustrate the 
ttrtifiie usee of the etching-needle, a point which was not neglocted 
by liolanne. M. Martial’s literaiy style is very well adapM to 
writing in which brevity is an object It b as direct and clear ob 
possible, hut all in stacaUo, Here b a good specimen of it : — 

Il Ast ddsirabb quo l«s {>eintm et Ics diMudnateuiw-^Mlis exceptbn— 
Pdtudiont. Ceux qui se pantioonemnt pour elle, en foront qd grsod sit— 
bien ft’«n9ais ; les aiitres voos donneiwnt no mobs l'im«ffe-*4jnttgs--qtri 
vaut lo tableau, qui peut so lepsudie— cells qui dU>ve— arappe et touois 
autont que le Llvre I 

TO BOMB AND BACK.* 

I T b impossibb to congratubte Mr. Gapes upon Ae fomiUlto 
whbh ne has thrown hb Apologm, The serfoosand thyUrefy 
parte of To Mont 90 id Sack do not blend happOy togeihteUM" 
tivejinesBof the Iktter b littb better than &a<By4iveHfwdq The 
imaginary Mr. Heymour of St who 
drops out of sight when Hr^ Oi^ea oooms to d te rertbi Am real 


* 7h Items iwdBteA By 

Bldw.ACes - n-'j' ' * 
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to hare been a natiTe of Sontbunpioii. Hki refiiial, ln I7i$» 
to take tbe oatb of altagfance to the Hanoverfait eocemoo; m 
hie Hiffa'Ohuroh aympathfea^ might seem to indicate a dtobeot 
from theatauneh Muter of Emmanuel at Cambridge whoanftmd 
so mnoh pemedution and impriaonment (ot the take of Charlee 
and who died in 1649, uSt is satd^ ^ master. What 
is more certain is that Edward mldaworth wu an elegant 
acbolar, whose remarks and dissertetSons 00 Virgil were edited hr 
l^pence for Doddeir in 1 768, and am still well worth reading both 
for tbeir aidkolarsblp and thoir artlstjc tute and knoiflcdge. Hit 
poenif on which wo are about to touch, ran throi^ at mat two 
editions, wu held worthy of enshrinemi^ amidst the ^ Muse An« 
glicsi)fB,*’nnd bu been tbrieo traiidlate<L The best translation is 
m blank verse by Dr. John Hoadtey, a tcm of the Bishop, ond a 
writer of some ability, and is to be found in tbe fifth Tolume of 
Dodsley's Poenw by Various Hands ** ; the second-best is a rather 
free anajpamphraetic version in heroics by Samuel Cobb, M.A., of 
Trinity, UamDridge, published by Cnrll in 1 720 ; and the wont, an 
anonymous version in ^^very blank vane,” printed in liondoti for 
11. uoslingin 17151 and professedly done from the oripnal in 
Milton's stile.” None of the three at all coroo up to the smtit end 
neatness of the original, which is prefaced in the second edition 
W an epistle dedicatory to Robisrt Lloyd, a fnllow^commoner n£ 
magdalen OoUogc,” couched lu terms of genuine comidirncnt to 
a student apparently of good family and promise, and at tbe 
same time expressing some mock-heroic scruples 1^, by choosing 
from tbe Caiiibrtnn annals a somewhat low and ridiculous 
theme more adapted to his Jocose lyre ” than those gmnder 
aigaments to which no heroic language but the Wenh enn 
do Justice, he should have detracted from the dignity of an 
historic and ausccptihle nation. And yet no Welshman, h« 
implies, need fake ofi'onco at the MuHcwulaf the oiui of which 
is to vindiento for a po-biatorio Cain hro- Briton a discovery which 
Greece — having stolen Astronomy from the Chaldees, Letters 
from Fhosalein, and .love himself from Crete — would fiun claim 
for her comparatively modem Homer, a bard who flourished no 
more than throe thousand years ago. 

Wliat was the source of tho gall in which Holdsworth dipped his 
pen it is m vain to disoovor in the absence of any light from ctm- 
temporary cpissip or anecdote. Possibly his Winchester and 
Magdalen mend from tbe Principality was of higher rank than the 
many Joneses of Jesus, and a satire on his ruder compatriots 
may have served as n subtlo compliment to one who felt that ho 
could not be confotindiKl with vulgar Tatfies. By the latter, at 
all events^ the Mouse-trap ” was regarded as a national afiVont, 
whichi u it was offrrod by a Latinist of high repute for poetical 
iWl and eoholarliko ac<{mrements, must be answered by their 
obleet champion. Hut before we deal with the answer we must 
g^e an Idea of tho cliallcngo. Tlie poem opens with on appeal to 
the Mueat and to nimbus, m his synonym of Sniintheua— * 

Nsm to qiioquo quondam 
Muribus tnAtodim dJxoruue Sniintlisa vstos^ 


luff accents he inveksa Ifre fitrlotiatt and iimatfom 
e o n nt iy m en. Hkowtoiy hasBi'^Cet. As 


But with 


The 

epon; 


honours of the oompetkhm ane vatsrved fbr ^ 
ym hero of his race, ^^fitber ifeni, ideiuque stoad^^ wiiriy 


Justimag stratagem by a speech endhiff With Vlrgil% ^Bains 

- dream wh law fa t tti» 


virtue quis in hoste reqniMt,” narrates a ^ 
capture of a too cheese-loviiiff and adventuicus utoase in Jrin 
own VtfjTOi* 6 ^oyru^¥ sogm^ts the Idea of a mouse-trap on tbs sknU 
of that mordflx vine! urn.” It is strange, he mondiics 

QuSm e^eet)! imeiibiii eirst V 

Caummiin 0ori«A ) imbis mos ipso aalalsm 
InvietM dsdit, et quas sttirfll siile Ueluiei, 

Ttdiere jam (Uiciiit; neve hum h e be i m s msfiitiBBi 
Too piiikot pacrei: fuM hittU eboerf. 

The Wolsbinen go home delighted. Coouiig erantaoistshadown 
bi*f ire tlH‘in in propitious omens, for example, fo vary the Latin 
by Uoadley’s English; — 

The moatins klod 
(Prophetic insiiaei) vbow uawoncsil 
ttAtneKOilio. Sful (if wo ccedii FsiCS) hsa 49 stb 
Tlve matron's kimU dsnoci ths embryo dietmu 

Next comes the dewription of the trap, which ia toe ICy in 
quote. In baiting it, a liit at the Cambro^Biitoos sad at Wtttit 
rabbits is opportuutly introduced : — 

Quo froffrantlof msst 
Cawtis, et mQn>ui inriurot longius, fsesm 
FiitiiU m torret iliunmts vunqiie sdrltt udoih 

And the trapping of a leading moiiso on the first night of its being 
bot is sliju inteu»»ely mock-heroic ; — 

CriMpAC nfuuim introitinnque mgael 
£x|d«>t‘st biirb&« jiunque irmnnatiiltt liiuon 
rn.;rr<iHUA, vutiqdA iKttpns, triRtom nrripit eseam, 

K.\iiiuri)quc voriil laHu», potiturque ruiitft. 

On tho mi^irrow d dawn nn ass is despatched os a herald, and an 
owl as aruba.si^Adai’, to bid tho Principality to a view of the 
success of TafiVs device. Pnrturiunt montos,” writes the poet, 
and nmm ho liescribos how Pembroke, Merioiiotb, Bangor, Oaer- 
iiiiirthon, the Wye side, Montgomery, and (Jlamorgan pour forth 
tlioir deputies to 'witness the sport which is to bo the issua of 
the capture. The familiar routine of Pussy^s watching the tra|v 
aud whetting lior appetite, when the mouse is at length in her 
grip, by playing with her victim, as 

With sportive criirity, a snbtl*' task, 

She acts tbe t\ rant iu n lover's inaHk, 

is pourirayod in tbe Uitin ; and tho final execution amidst Uie 
Hbouts of' the mountaiuoers has suggusted a capital touch about 
echo amidst the hills : — 

Livtlf clamoribua Keho ImplsiU. 
iKthvrn ; cJaiuor('!Sf|ue ( 'aniUrift ineolo tenrs^ 

L'jBta refert ; le^oi^ua PliiiiimiiinmH artlua mules, 

Kt llo-vbin, c*t SiiowUim . vicina ad -»id»‘rtt K*rtur 


to laave Parnassus fiir one of the Cambrian heights, and thence to 
look down with favour on a mean argument woven into hutublo 
venie. A picture is drawn of tho universal depredation cominittod 
ahmost witn nbeolute impunity by the mouse-plague, aikI it is 
urged that what aifficts too whole world generMlly touches tho 
Walsh part of it with particular koounose : — 

Quia rsMus lUis 

Multni olbl, qusm inus non uxiub 04 ^ plurimu libat, 

Attt ItjvltKr tsnium arnbiU, H«d dtMitu frvquvntl 
Exesvat Intoriuvque domes exsculpit edules. 

Though the heroic ” translator Cohbe is mmally too difiuse, he 
givea a neat turn to tho last of tho above linos, doscribing tho 
cheese as being for the mouse at once his lodging and hU 
meah” Tho poet next describes the wrath of tho Cam bro- Britons, 
with a sly hit at their national irnacibility, and o broader allusion 
to a disorder for which he insinuates more than unco that sulphur 
ointment was in great reqtmst Dr. Iloadley trauslatos with 
ciefitable dosoness the lines which end with 

Com digitis oredns snlmos quoi)ue sulfuro tiiictos 
Na(urt) pnins to wrath 

Tho CainbrinnH formetl, and Imdt thtir llury breasts 
Burst into suddvn rsgv-^-thnt mvii would deem 
Their souIa went wiUi thuU fiugvrs saJphur-tiiigM, 

In order to show that there is a just cause for this wrath a^inst 
tbe mouse, tho poet next depicts the clever shifts by whudi it 
^udes tbs oa^ and in a happy mock heroic illglit' likens its 
dinging to its fastnesses to the ancient Britans in their 
•btanoe to Ciesari— 

Sic Csmbri (Csmbrot lireat eompononi marl ) 

EIuMre hostes, rum Julius, urbo sutuict<H 

aefieoit Briionsi ; sic nempo reerssit 
Ad MtcbniH gviM toCa, et incxpognobile velhiin, 

Montrs : air sua saxs intsr, medlixtee nilaso 
DslUuU tuts, rt dcspenuni vioesrv, vinci 
Nuluit } hiiic priscQs msmorsnt longo Oidins Potroa 
InduinitSMios cnpsnt terras, Ungunoque seneciom. 

An indignation meeting and a council is annnnoned to St David's^ 
which was, it seems, as forlorn in 1 709 as ia 1 87a 

^ finpremoinllinilstnms 

CAOttiltnm sotitiv, qua uunc Msoevia plmt 
Cortoios mitral titulus st Tinman iasae 
fieinUfipttKie turbii, 

^ ■with a tewed tho en»y of nativo Ully-tP«t% hwp^g W« 

||lS( ApiMt a waU«w«rn p<M^ op«iu the pnioWNaaglk Ihipluttiir. 


riauau^, i't iiigcnti mi repit Utbc F(>0«i.i uimultu. 

It 18 necdleoH to add that the p^iem ends with a glorification of 
TnfiV, who thenceforth has his day in the Welshman’s Calendaiy 
And his leek to match with Apollo s liiurcl. 

As Holdsworth was by bis school, if not by his birth, connected 
with Hampshire, it occurred as a matter ot course to tbe writer 
of the retort, which the wounded self-esteem of the iWoipalily 
UHik cars should be fired ulf without delay, to turn the tables upon 
him by ridiculing his mtrsin^mothor and her stye. Accoidiagly 
the tinonymoiis Moyltmdia Ihgcriptio^ which in a mock dedtea* 
Uon piirpiirU to bo addressed by Moredydius Qaduganue l^in^ 
Ummouuo: 4 is ” ** augusto odmodum et undequaque speotabUi kerol 

Domino H— ^ S turus, ns might be supposed, on tlm 

designation of Hampshire Hogs.” Holdsworth seems to have 
been of the High-Church party of his day, and a friend and feUow- 
student of Siicheverel ; and on these pmnts he is attacked by bin 
Assailant with asavageiuum which is intended probably to make njp 
for some inferiority of satins. In the prose dcdicatiou there is a btt. 
at some ci'otcbet or paradox in regard to parallel lines in matbe* 
matics. I'he writer pretends to see such a litfeuesi* in the explolta of 
Tatty aud of Bevis of Hampton, that all the world will taim botk 
poems to issue from the same brain, Linem veiut sihi invicsia 
paralleiip, qmo te judice (quicquid inopti garriunt matb*uiatiaiy 
ob eodeiu centro ducuniur and, joking apart, these ii losameiiA 
in tbe iueuhration of the WeBhehambion, because it is throughout 
an example of the tu quoqwt style. It descends, too, to scuerill^ 
when, in reference, as it would seem, to Hiildsworth’s penobai 
%pearfiDce, the dedication suggests that he^ should hiinself aunafin« 
tend the enmvinff of a hog as the frontispiece, either from tWliftr 
or the lookinMlass, “ perinde erit utriusque probosoidi indatur 

opening of the poem refe» to Apollo’s oeoupatioo. an a 
awiiieheroi but the taste for such penonalides so — 

Tuque, Hokhirertlw, dowi vscutis mm rsncidaiodis 

Otts sMis; iumkU oarsMaMWils muyutri 

Sso juMu somponia^ sdso— 

an atiusioii* it seeing to Dr. Soebaveiel-^s a syniBlknii of wm)i* 
ness. The writer, after this exordium, goes on to wow haw jfihil 
was once Althnr’s warHka leaiiii, aU save the Inchy Ma 
^’iffht, was now given oTer to hegs atsd Thir 

wild boar ovenaNHud the had and rooted on anddMhMfi tho 
crops. As in the Jfamdipidntho WeUi riio hMMi% 

aobfliothoBiljpi (Aa tisad weakra tn Wit^ 


«di» A* o4«» vA «» rataeJ«rf 

,a(' itb’.wM: iMaatM' iMAMtla. ' A taouMil if attiimoiMd to 
I m m (Sttaartoajb o^}, sbA at MMimiMiar liaUt to 


ftimglit rwnniii n *nlf^ ^ • — 

ItitAJMllMti ft«q«€fltl 

IjMoiiAt «t itankUm biig^ voett *i»p(K»im tvrbam : 
OnitfnipedtN bip€dBi||iio tacWili ml eunviviii porcm 
gr&uf» nitre mmimtt ntn^iw. 


fommti nf ia nnif^jrii^r 

lii» tkowtoy of m tf wrtnm^ m 4iim l l m g 
‘ihm ikiU witU wlitcli ^ magmin lihmalf .rf immft 

liy 0fiRt 

bmm Mt% JB ft nt ww rf i aud Jm 

'nm not^dunaa of suffidiniit impoitnm to mm Jto «xf ft 

tmiMkiina ill th« Uittmilm /Jmur hx Wk to 


Hia iDi^tor ftf the attoition in this eaae ia tlie famous Betia, of ; 
wll^Jtiitold tliat I 

Jlle tn^na ▼€! quid tiorrigiiia eiploa 

fiaiumt |Kire<M nevit : qnm cura necoiKes 

Pellet hymoenil viret } meliiuDt farinA 

Pliig««Ment on glaade ? mium demiue oinnU noiet. ^ 

Be doM &ot» llko Taffy, go gpon tho autbority of a dreamy but, 
'liayiag done a little in mole-eatcbing', baa got a wriukle which he 
thinks may be brought to bear on awiue, Tbiia we are introduced 
to the gnmd eounter-effaot of the poem. The deacriptiou of hog- I 
linging la dearfy intended to match that of the mouae-trap in 
M^ae^iUa, It ia at any rate aonoroua enough, as ia also the account < 
of the def&ol to which Beria reaorta to trap the hugs into letting 
themaelyea be ringed — to wit, getting hiaiHelf up an a mounted Log- 
in-armour, and acatteriug, aa ho rides, soporific pills of boor, and 
wine^ and poppy-seed :— 

Ton'aa sper riflum inwquliur : fugit ills «equ«nttfin 
ftudanti trsmehundiM (N|uo s piluli^ue erunu^nS 
Eape(Urn^ superosquo vocsiu, i>«r coroplu paailm | 

Bifliporgit, nistfieftjue feram oonm>pit ufuiU. | 

The monster is thus oyercome by subtlety, and the picture of tho j 
etowd that ia brought tojrether by its grunting when it awakes to 
tti ringed anout and impaired powers of misohiof— a crowd which 
indudea the Winchester weaver and the «Stuuham who is 
none other than Holdsworth — is plainly meanttit match the *'ooho 
of the mountains *’ and the turreiit from the hills *’ in the 
** Mouacitrap.*’ Of course the concourse ends in a feast ; and of coiirno 
Ibr the feast on such an occasion tho Soyer or Gouffd of Hoiith- 
ampton in that day tinvents a new viand. Sausages and pigs- 
pnadtngs date from this exploit of lievis of Hampton^ which was 
eo frui^l in good results and undamaged pasture and tillage that | 
n grateful posterity looktid upon one who bad done so much | 
aa a deliyerer whose exploits and labours rivollod those of I 
Heroolea 

llinc vastOASc urbes, iinnaeii«A hinctnolo 
Dioitur, atqiifi ur»0H, pr^digioM KlgAUtitin 
Coipora hevis hum I etrsvisso ct millv cliitiissrati. 

So ends Hftgltmdia> DesertpHOf and our apology for not letting 
the only English version we have seen of it take turns with the | 
Latin is that it is of no groat merit, and is apt to put the person- 
alities in even broader fashion than the quite sulliciently [Uirsonal | 
original Of its autlior nothing is known, though in and 

Qturie$ we find his name given os Mr. Kichards of Josus College 

S rd 8er. vol iii. p, *39)« But, after all, tho very little wo know 
Holdaa'orth ia through his Muivijada and hia notes on 
Vitgil 

THE GII.DEl) AGE.* 

A MEHIOA has aa yet had so little lime in which to establish 
a standard litemturo iliat tho appoarance of a sustained effort 
in the shape of novel or romance Iroru tlie pen of a well-known 
Amerioaii writer aeetiis an agreeable event to the English rt^dor, 
whose eye is wearied merely by running over tho vijluuiirioua 
nanouncomeats of works fortlicouiing in the market of his own 
epuntry. It is probable that there are many moremovels published in 
America with some degr«M) of success thaq are ever beard of on this 
^de of the Atlantic, where only those names which can claim a 
ptoee in the first rank are likaly to spread tbeii' fiaiae. Vi'hen ITaw- 
thoroe, Won^U Holmes, Mrs. 'Beecher Htowe, and Syh^ester Judd, 
the author of a beautiful and too little known romance entitiod 
Marff4tr0t^ ha;ye been mentioned, the list of writers of a reputa- 
tion already eatabliahed through works of fiction extending to any 
lan^ (Edi^ Poe is the aiilW of only one such work) is well 
am uxhanated* Amongst writora whoso naiiies are banning 
to ne wdl known hero by the same means are Mias Louisa Aicott 
and Mira SMaabeth Fhfdpa. The fiu;t that other well-kjiawn 
ftnduara confine themselves as a rule to brief fights in the region 
of romance may lie traeed ettber to the rapidity with whkh life ia 
torried on in America, or to the oompamtiVoly short period daring 
wlUdi clviliaad lifis haa been oarried on there at all, or to a ooni- 
hjnAH/yi of both these cucumataaosa acting and reacting upon each 
other. Fofenmi aaumg sneh aitthm aa thcae are Brat Harte 
amd Mark Twain ; to whm names perfam that of Joaeuin Millar, , 
Bie producer of that hrilliatit fiotion £^e jiwonff ^ Modoc^, 
abowd he added. BreiHartokbeet kxmwnbyasimofidmtdi^ 
atf Wratomlilh, of remarkable ibrra and skill in axnctition so kr 
as tony gob hut they haye navar gone hyond a oratoto Uraift 
Jim hffto Mft axoelleiit in graphic deamiption of aoenatyi^^ b a 


apt at times to dt^genorata imo nmudliii toatifftOnt, in botti 
Mso, and espoclaUv in tlie iqf thm was 

a want of cohearau and artistic j^urpow^, an ahaanea of the 
faculty of eonstrurthm, which left ati hupraasion Of a straggling 
kind on th« reader. There k much difikienecu bilt th^ ia 
siuuA likonm, k^twHm Bret llarto and Mei^ Twftln«L Both 
have maile th<»ir name so fnr by brief akstohra and samitiitlira t 
Uie it>rlo of tlio (brmor lies in the subtW foam of humoiir, 
iu a power of poetical perception, and aa iiitermtotiira ftr 
pathos undeHyitqr incidents which may cm the surlMa be. il|S 
revme of pathelic. Tho 8in>tt)(th of tlm latter is rather inft kesn 
sense of tlic hidicfous, and in ooeasional burets of dicM|tt«nt 
description or invective, lu both is to be found, in one tom or 
another, the method of luunour which hss beoome peculiarly 
AmtMricmi. One would perhaps expect Btei Harte of the two to 
write tile betternoyel, because las insist into the tolkigiiof huami^ 
siHMiis dosor anti finer ; it is not sur)ririi4r therafim to 
find timt, where Bird Harts hue failed in the ikmlty of oonctm- 
tration and iinkh, there also, in a longer narrative than that writer 
bus yet given to the world, Mark Twain and tho author who haa 
worked with him, Mr. Warner, should fiiU. 

The Oddfid A^fv is a novel which purports to giro a n ma sraoto- 
lion of life and maiiiu>rs in America m certain okuisra i whidi pare- 
aunmbly also purports to Iwye tome kind of (Coherent plotr— of what 
kind it is not eesy to m^o. Jt o)^wiw with adi*soTtpttoii of a amnll 
town iu East TennoHsee, a town lasy, dirty, and. immitmito, which 
one riquire Hawkins, poslmsster and stontkNqrer, is just do- 
tomiining to leave for tho wider and livelier hehli of Missouri. 
Before he aiiirta with his family and lidotigiugM, he cmdidra to his 
wife tliat br5 lure taken up aeveiiiy-five ihousaud arrea of knd in 
TeiuieMee, and iu this he sees a princely fuituue, not to him and 
her, but for tluiir children and grandchildren after them, Mean- 
while Missouri seiuiia likely to afford tliem an oppukrtimlty for 
eut^riao, and llionce an old friend Eschol Hollers, a spacuktlve 
gonius, hra written to Hquira Hawkins a oharacieriMtio kfito, 
announcing tlmt he hna got the biggest scheme on earth/' and k 
priqmred to take Hawkins into it Of ICschol HeUers and liia 
Mdieiiies Mrs. Hawkins, musing by hcniclf, gives a good de- 
seriptioii: — 

'Hie mnn did lioruMtly beli<*v« thtvn was s fort tins in that black guimm* oil 
that fSewH (lur of Utu hmik Si Nays In <‘oa 1 ; luid )io rsliioMl It liiruiwlf till It 
wuti iik«f water, liesriy, and if d/d bum, fbert!*^ no (wo wavs about thatj 
and I redom bvM have Lw<Mi mJ) right ia hIMi IiIn lamp that ho 

£p>l madiN that time bn got a iioiixf full of rHt tffjifculfitovM to see him ox* 
nibft, only in llic tiiidfila of Uh sfioorh it iot go find nbnoNf Idnw (ho kMwiU 
itif tbn wboln crowd. 1 haven't got ovar grieving for tho inoiwy tliNt VMl. 
yet. I am sorry enough EscdKil S'llcrs is in MiNMnni, nua', but I was giaa 
when lie wont. 1 wonaer what IiIn biiAW Nsys. Hut of I'inww H’a cliseriblt 
hr’g loivcr downdicartiiii — iiwvcr liod any tioublc in bis life — rUdu't Know It 
if ho bad, U'i always svnrbo with that man, nnil Ibm and blaring, at that 
— mtvttr g(»ta noon, though ->kiav<t« otl‘ and risos again. KnticNiy nan tialp 
liking thn m'oiurv, Iw moaiia .io wvU->boL 1 do dread to ouiiie aaroM hwi 
ogam ( lie is Uiund to sol us all oruay, of I'ouriM. 

Attracted by the brilliant vbiona of Hellcra, tho Ifawktoa tonily 
atari to Miraouri, picking up au nr])baii cliild and adopting him W 
the way. Betforo they airive at ihoir dtetiinaiiou tlm hUl in witn 
art incident eMoniklly Aincrkan in the aliape of a deapefato mee 
between two river eieaiiiera, on one of which the^*^ are tmyiiUtiig. 
The enterprising captain of this Ijoat piles turpetiUne, haoou, overy 
laud of eombnotilik into Ilia fumaoo, until the ertginsiv, with native 
exaggeration, nsaurea him that ** every time a niggt.T haayca a stick 
of wood ioto tho fumoee be goes out thorliimuoy with it**; but 
hi spite of tbeso praiseworthy efforts his rival gains steadily upon 
him, until they both jolt and lock together in the middle of ilia 
river. Thoo follows a harmless intercinuige of shots Uaweeti the 
two captains, and then occurs on explosion, aerMiiOfHinied by various 
btirrible incidents, niter a careful dwK;ri|)tioti of wiiuUi the autlumi 
tell tM that ** ihmi things must not lie dw<dt They ako 

think it neceranyy to add a footnoto at tho »;ik1 of tiie clraptor in 
ikra 5 wonU The incidents Of the <*xplo«i<ui are not inventoh 
They happened just os they am toW, — Tiie Authors.” Thk 
would soem to p<mit to a moral ptirfHNk^ -a dsHira to mark 
m eriU of stpamboat tacos — ^in the bitnaiuction of th^ftploalmi, 
and with this no one can quamd. Bat Mark TwAin,tBio has on 
otlicr occasiona shown that he fKissestos a great j^wer of tocibk 
dfMKSription— for instance, in tlie aeeouat elsewhere itf a voieank 
option in the Hondwieh IskuKk— haa hi this iratsm^e kilsd sk- 
nal^ in hia attempt to be hupresaive. The oiket preduoad upon itk 


jeC m HY IW MIMJ M Pli ine wvwmww «u«wwMlWU|p, 

«tf a eratoto phase of life aeen under yrakrea | 
tipr^fli Hirir wrtlwlM* wwew Aril MliMi»%fai dawriwynOlli 
• bal21«BdMiiJlSMiaiijiAoiilliaM«fdHB^^ « lauMr lOiit . 

I l NI 0*“** ** *** ■<.. HM h. 

MS mam la one drann ahoot toree^pftribttmdiera is to he mratl to l 
tbMt hsyksraeatt q j^ ^ ^ 

' As A My grak Traria fftd Cbaiiss T to Hy 

WisaK. shrift ai^ 


Mft BffU'ever it aervesone purpose, tliat of asddli^ Uie laawkuia 
tedly wirii anothm* omhati to adent— a girl this time, by name 
Laura, presently called Laura Hawkins, h<?r umJ name being an- 
oratein. And tjius they arrive at a village in Missouri, whore ituy 
rare rawrfyed with open arma|>y Colonel HeDers. ^ 

Having got them there, Che aathora open a new chapter with this 
Itoerant, the klter part df whidh araua a Uttk unneoeMaty 
ridp ten yraws, and cUa idstoiy finis eertai n ehaiw to A 

jb tiUi aaddeo ririfkfararaf fiorara tot trarera gate a 
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Uing ciianoter which the lN>ok aiiiiiiieafrom thiapoiiit The Bfm* 
JdiiM heve made and lost fortunee^ and eo have toe Bellenea $ hat 
with a faitMn the geniua for speculation and invention poeMced 
by the Colonel, Waahington Hawkine ffoee oft when hie iiunilj 
are at a bad pace to aee what Eechol wUen can* do ibr him at 
llawkejfe, a town in the interior of Mieeouri. Hie ingi^^ue 
Colonel euooeede in finding him a clerk*e plaoei vHbere he 
promptly Ihlls in love with hie chieTe daughter. There ie a 
good description of the dreamy young man’s fi^elinj^ when, having 
been eummoned borne by hie fiitherie iUneaH he haa said good-by 
to the object of hie love : — a 

All the way home he noned hh woe and exelted it. He picttured blmeelf 
OH sAg miut be pioturing him : a noble, atroggling young apirit pereeoated 
by inlNfbjtune, bat bravely and patiently waiting in the ebadow of a dread 

oaliimity and pre — * . 

UNod to hard forti 
made him weep, i 

that ehe could eee hU eufteringe now, 

Washington Hawkins is one of the beet drawn chamctem in the 
book; of the men, certainly the beet drawn. About the other 
young men. chief among whom are two named Philip Sterling 
and liarry Hiwly, there ie a want of individuality and coneiet- 
once ; the i^one of the one might bo transferred to the other 
wllhout giving any serious ofienoe to the reader. Colonel Sellers, 
oglun, with his poverty-stricken home and his quick tongue e\or 
reiady to convert bareness into profusion, descends too oneii into 
the region of fkrce to fulfil the promise which he gives on his first 
apnesmbce. 

JbVom the time of Washington Hawkinses translation to Hawk- 
eye the OiUM Ago^ as has been said, becomes an aimless, disjointed 
piece of work. There are severid plotii none of which are particu- 
larly interestiiig, all going on at once and having but the faintest 
connexion with each other. There is a young woman iiaiiiod Kutb, 
who takes to studying medicine and ends by manying JMiilip Ster- 
ling, whose character is not ill conceiveil or executed ; but so much 
of one’s attention is woateii over the long and minute accounts of 
the various spooulative opomtious into which every one is con- 
tinually plunging, that it is difiicult to follow the fortunes of the 
various charMters. Pages and pages are taken up with the 
business workings of these speculations, which are always car- 
ried on with an amount of borruptiou from the htwest to the 
very highest places^ which we can only hope is somewhat 
overstated. If ^it'is not, then the wo];st and must degraded Go- 
vernments that history can tell of are equalled by the Congress 
of Washington. No doubt Mr. Mark Twain and Mr. Warner 
o»ightr''to know bettor on such a subject than their English 
JWaiders ; still one cannot help wishing ti» boHeve, for the soke of 
/America, that they have *^set down aught in malice.” The 
prinoipm plot, if any of them can be called principal, is contained 
in a sot ofiocidents in the life of l^aura Hawkins, who. while still 
young, falls desperately in love with a Houthern Colonel, who, 
as she thinks, marries nor, but really, wills in the aid of that poor 
worn-out old trick a mock marriage, having indeed another wife 
^ve on hie hands. This bidng so, ho naturally loaves Ijaura 
after a time, with an outwai'd as well ns an inward brutality 
which is out of kempi^ with the idea conveyed of his cha- 
racter. She has a loug illness, from which she recovers with the 
heart of a fiend, as we ai'e several tiiuos iufonnod. But 
she does nothing more fiendisli than ilirtiiig desperately with ail 
the young men whom slie meets, until after some ^>earH she 
encounters her Colonel again. To him she clings with icmarkable 
pertinacity, and, when he leaves her a second time, pursues him and 
shoots him to death. 8ho is tried for his murdor, and the trial 
econo is interasting as showing the great diftt)rouco between an 
English and an American crimmal court. To see the counsel for 
dafbnoe in a great murder case rise and address the jury with 
a most moving speech, habited in a browu frock-coat with a rose 
in his butloivi^, would be to those acoustomod to the solemnity 
of Engll^ courts a oonsidemblo surprise. Thanks, however, to 
the abuitj and eloquence of this gxniUeiuan in the brown frock- 
eoat and the rose, Laura is acquitted. Sho then takw to lecturmg, 
is treated with scorn by her audience, and dies of a bioken heart. 
Tho r^er is evidently expected to syiupathiro with her entirely, 
but she is too unreal a iierson to oxcito much syinj>atliy, even if 
l^om the ciroumstanoes sW deserved it. The book concludes with 
^0 marriage of Philip iSterliug and Kuth, who is one of the few 
people whom it is possible to IM an interest in. The others are 
disposed of in various sumihary ways. Olay Hawkins, we are told, 
the orphan picked up at the very beginning of the book, bad 
wandered witWard mxm trading ventures, “ His life lies bwond 
the theatre of this tme.” Then what possible end was served hg 
intrcHluoiMUdm into it P Washington Hawkins's last action is to 
get rid ofVeTeimess^ land from mich his father hoped so much, 
and which ha says has been a curse to them alL Thus the purpose 
of the stonr would seem to be Put not your trust in Te^eeeiw 
land.” But in truth it has no definite purpose or construction ; it 
is a sot of scenes of American life,^whioh may be truthful or may 
not, which are sometiinos amusing and intiereeting. and sometimes 
mu^ the reverse. On the whole, admjMe of Mark Twain who 
whA to retain their admiration unaUovsd had butter leave the 
OM)d Ago alone. 
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^ MR. QLAD8TOMM8 RERIONATION. oloctiona to tho places which hsTO been vacated. It might 

Mmtroven^ whether a Minister defeated at the therefore happen that, in an important contest, the i^Wtgr 
'tleetiona onght to resign* before the meeting of Fhrw would be deprived of fourteen or fifteen votes and w tiw 


who, among other fnnctions, must issue writs tor tho 
oloctiona to tho plaoea which have boon iraoatod. 


wamit has alrmy lout its intorost ; but ii » well that 
Mmlitotioiuil chaara, aa thej become from time to time 
^ abonld he deliberately adopted and generally 

^Tfaer^ia no doubt that the precedent oBta- 
itr, Disiuku, and now followed by Mr. Olad- 



idaceg to pubbe conTenionce The embarragBmoiit 
|jttdiiort by tIttittemponLiY oontinuanco in office of a Go- 
ybrt^eit about to expire has often been expericnood in the 
Unmd ^tes. By a devianou from the purpose of the 
ftuneni of the Oonatitation, the election of a President 
yirtually takes place four months before his appotnimeni by 
tlmlitalar eleotoTi who from the first became more dele- 
gatee of the oonatitueiK^. During that period once in 
ei^erf &ar> eacent when the President has, like 

Qenetal been ie-eWted| official power and patronage 

are ditrorced from nobtical autbority. In some instances, 
ei i(t the cloie of Mr. Andrew Johnson's term, the Presi- 
dent iNta oeaeed to enjoy the confidence of any party, while 
he etill reteine hie laivo constitutional prerogative. Tho 
eame anomaly would be produced on a amallor scale if an 
Bngliah Prime Minister awaited, after tbe un&yoarable 
result 61 a general election, an adverse vote in Parliament. 
The moral influence which supporii the legal authority 
of Government would in the meantime have departed i it 
would be ujapeaeiblo to frame measures which tho Ministers 
woold not afterwards have the opportunity of proposing ; 
and evety disposal of place or dignity would bo regarded with 
jeakmsy, as a vexatious encroechment on tho rights of the 
iuooeeding Government. On the ^ other ban^ it has been 
forcaUy contended that a resignation immediately after an 
election involves a traxuifer to the nation at largo of t lgg^j 
powers of Parliament. It is true that the epvereigntj^H 
an Aaajntbly n^bor than of the colleotivo oonstituonoie^ly 
the inmspensable condition of freedom and good govern- 
snent: and the most objectionable part of Mr. Glad- 
troirs unfortunate address to the electors of Greenwich 
oonsisted m his attonmt to pass a Budget by a popular 
vote. ppmliwm votes which are regardoa by 

Frendi Impo^ists as the only legitimate foundation of 
power Jiave hitherto only served to sanction despotism and 
usurpation; but the orewtable soruplcs of English consti- 
tuiiodtl critiep may be answered by the suggestion that, in 
resigning hill offlee, Mr. Gladbtonb has merely discounted 
or anticipated tbe deoiskm of Parliament. The mombors 
of the nuyoority had already in their speeches and addresses 
annotmoed their intention of opposing Mr. Gladstone's 
Gownmant^ and it was eonrteons and reasonable 
to mmpMiB that they would not oaprioiously contra- 
dict their prolhBeiona. It was not from any dej^ 
aiatfibofpMnmnal prowess that the odostial chanmon in 
M eogi^etei to his adversary a pm^t acu 
In gn uiQfviisUe result. Mr. DisaiUti knows 



8 Sdlroo, and Mr. OunsroNS knows Ur, 
and ibete irould bo no use in fighting for a 
awanded. According^ the Pniici 
h hist fisd the ahMM of maeb 
Wtthiaiiettt oif tentnoitrv 
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odvioe and influence of aU tho leaders of the party. Bo ludi 
coutangency arose in 1834, lieoauso Sir Robert Past had 
formed his Admiuistration before Uie dissolution. Since 
that time tho Speaker has always boon chosen or re-dMtsd 
without a coutest. If Mr. Gladstone had, iu deference to tiiia 
reported opinion of one member of the Cabinet, determinod 
to await a hostilo vot4\ cither the re-election of the Speaker 
would have been ohal)enged« or tho aiitual Ministor must have 
framed the Speech from the Throne, and have left it to tho 
Op{)OBition to move an amsudinent to tho Address, which 
would certainly have boon carried, fitnoo it would bo 
im^gular and indecorous for tho (^uecn to deliver a second 
Speech, tho official catalogue of Miubisrial measures would 
become obsolete and impracticable as soon as it had been 
framed. It is obviously desirable that Mr. Disraeli should 
be fonzmlly as well as really responsible for tho intended 
legislation of the year ; and during the short time which 
will bo allowed for tho preparation of his measures, the 
members of the now Cabinet onght to have nnrestriotod 
acooBS to the records of their several departments, 
permanent functionaries of the various offices will serve 
the new Ministers as loyally as tb^ aided their predo- 
oossors, but an ozpootant Secretary of State or Ohanceilor of 
the Exchequer oould not have held official iotoroourse 
with an Under or Assiitant-Seorotaiy. It happened that” 
after tbe General Election of 1841, wW an overwhelming 
majority of Opposition members was retumod, tho Plarha* 
mentazy Session sms almost at an end. The dissolntion 
took place in Juno, and it was at the end of August or tho 
beginning of September that Lord MifBOUBNl's Qovom- 
ment was dofeam on a vote of want of oonfldenoe. Tho 
piorogaiion followed almost immediately on tho appoint- 
'meat of tho new Ministry. 

Mr. Disraeli's majority is only half that of Sir Bodsrt 
Perl, nor oan it bo said that oe commands the personal 
confidence which was reposed in tbe former Conservative 
loader ; yet tho immediate prospects of the Liberal jmrty 
are perhaps fiiore hopeless than after tbe fell of Lord 
Mbldoubnx. Lord John Russell was iu 1842 ilic acknow- 
ledged leader of a united mioority, for his claims wore 
unuorxnly recognised O'Connell, who represented the 
Irish malcontents. Mr. Oladbtoni excels Lord John 
Bussell in Parliamentaiy eloquence and iu official experi- 
enoo, and he will for tho prd^t prpbably not be «m* 
baraassed Sy any mutiny among Ins oduerents; but it is not 
certain that he afi auxions to resume office, or that ho 
will think itVortb while to commence tho slow procxaui of 
forming agtifn the Libeml majority which has boon dis- 
sipated by nnskilfol or wblnoky mtfUfigomeBt. It would 
be highly injudiciousiAo begin hla jtnreer as loader of 
Opposition by violenl sttaeka rffdm (fie li'hola coaniry 
woul4 resent as a>rotcift^a{^iist its de^ou. 



Oladstone’s temper and quslitkn are hot Well sulfed t^ a 
waiting game, and 4 ^ depbiftih whether (he bepo of 
beeoiwg again Pnme Minister four or five yeUTS nonce 
would be to him eHfiwr attractive or admissible. If be 
were tompted intd'an imW^te display of pugnacity, ho 
weuld nol be foUowea^ittJElie moderate LSbemls who in 
dtohsjNhed nunJewastittl^a wcogn^^ portion of Ws 
;|Mijra Anylesitii^ fo Ike UshBomEUife^ 

t# tIiMitei hf tmriy the whole body of w»tch and- 
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0^ i<*^*^^^**^«»* wmsnm of tehing off tazos ia to hmit op 
# yagry pw9 ^ ^ nmtUmal Oipondltiire that oao pbsaibljr 
Wjp» D| rtiedL Sir SruvoaD Nosthcotb is not oalled oo to 
SXim medeMUon in eoooomj. To give a fiiir price 
Ibr a good artiflie, not to qtend aa Httte as possible, is the 
CkniaiSTaitiT^ theorj. But then this waj of looking at 
ffnaooot tboni^ theoretioallj dofensibloy is apt practi^f 
^ lead a CSmoellor of the Szdheqoer into painfhl di£- 
jSaoltiea» and fimmeaa of xeaiBtaooe moat be the chief 
Reality he has to show. 

Fartnnatdj for Sir STAiroao B'obthoote, one of the 
Jaading membere of the Oabinet may be trusted to be on 
the aide of thrift. Lord Debbt ia oonatautly preaching 
the gospel of economy, and ma^ be trusted topraotise for 
the benefit of the nation what no preadiea. The Foreign 
Miniater can spend nothing on hia own department, and 
the only way in which he can burden the nation is by 
plunging it into war. No man could be leas likely to ^ 
to war if he could help it than Lord Dsebt. It will to 
iOonTenient and proper for the Consorratives to proclaim 
themselyes the supportma of a spirited forei^ policy, and 
there can be no seriouB objection to it jpro'ndcd it nerer 
leads to unneoessaiy war, to blustering interference, or to 
«ffendin|^ allieB. ft is not likely that any occasion will 
nreaent itself to Lord XhcRar ao emlxirrasaing as the Ala^ 
hofma qnarrel ; and if it docs, he will hare gain^ experience 
at the expense of Lord Gbakvills, and wiU know that ar* 
faitraiions m which England gives up everything beforehand 
aiw not the sort of arbitetiona that En^nd thinks 
ffur. Under ordinary oiroumstancos. Lord Dbbot may 
be trusted to be quite as pacific as Lord Obakvillb, 
and Mr. Disrabli will bo pmootly aware that the one 
thing that would turn tho constituencies speedily round 
would be the alarm caused by finding that wo were always 
sailing as near war ns we dared to go. For some of those 
mystmoua reasons wbichseem to compel a Prime Minister to 
put members of his Cabinet in the wre^ holes, Mr. Hardy 
IS, it IS said, to be takenawOT from the Home Office and sent 
to the Adnriiulty. That Mr. Harot wiH do well imoiigh 
in his new post may be probable, for Hr. GoscRn has 
ahown that a First Lord may do vetyweU though bo 
atarts without knowing anything of his business. But 
jUir. Haxdt wm a first-rate Home Secrotafy, and Lord 
AnxDAia has eondusively proved how imporiant it hi fbir 

Minister to put a thorougUy efficient official at the bald 
of the Home Depeoriment Mr. Hoirr may be toust ad io 
be pieasaait and obUgpng, and to do hiB work ftirly #iin, 
bat the now Hon Ssobbtabt has some awkward ques- 
tions before himl Beer has done great things for the 
Censervatives, and beer wifi expect to have its reward ; 
nd the judgment, fomnoss, and tact ^ of tbe Homb 
S aoiamT will be eeverdy taaed if He i» at once 
do k»^ the pafalicans in good humour, and yet 
to teach them that the world was not made ex- 
sdneitdy for their benefit Had the position of Mr. 
Bjmdt sod Mr. Rwr been faversed, the chief appoint- 
ments mads W Mr. Disbaiu would have been beyond 
mitioiami and it will bo a matier of universal ist»- 
footion that his faesUA p em ut s Lord Oaibits to sot once 
saose as OhasosDor. As to the mmor sppddBtmeots, 
lle« Disbaki ommot avoid dimppointing many snrirsnts 
whom he wkM natorsl^ wUh to astSfy; bat there is 
mo foar Istii flie pnblio sbooM not be well eerved. Tho 
Cuswrwit&ve psrto 4 s fioh ia memlniiw who mn bo 
fsetod to s n essad beyond Mbs smnm of eaxielienoo in 
ibo dfoMdmm of tia 4 atfam«rsRtoQB 4 G^^ That 

amw 4tt thoos ernny lasadsiia Amdd aow bars an 
^iP Wto tn n ily of sAst they osa do, aad 

^ •f osporieneA is one of the 
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he is oat of oBee with a .mqforiiy of 50 Sftinst Mm* 
The oharacier of the Uonservslivu gsitt is Jm na 1am 
rsmsrksble than its mtont Inthe w Pmlissnc^ 
were, at the dose of the general ale<disii» 493 SatlhA 
sobers, of whom s 68 were libaiids and tts Oorniinm* 
tives. ^ As Bridgwater and Beviwley have been tinea die- 
franchised, there are Munied to this Patiiamsiit 489 
English members, of whom 298 are Oenssrvatives stsd 195 
are Libertils. The Ex||^ish oonstituenoies have thus ira- 
torned in round number seventy mCie CemservotiVes than 
in t86S, tbe boroughs returning fifW and the oonntiss 
twenty more. The total number of Conssmtives in the 
present House of Commons who roprasent Baglish oonstitil* 
eucies exceeds the total number of laberalH representing 
English constituencies by 103. In (Ithor words, there svo 
three Conservatives returned by English ctuitoitwmuies to 
two Liberals. When, therefore, it is said ttot Mr. DisOABti 
starts with a minority, it may toaddod--and for the parpsios 
of many political calculations it is most important to add-^ 
that bis nuigority, if England only is looked toi k doubly 
as large. In Bcotland there sre now 41 Libeisls to 
19 Oonaervativos. Sootland is therefore even mere 
decidedly Liberal than England is Consorvativo; but tho 
Liberalism of tho Scotch oonstituenoies now is nothing 
like what it was in 1868, when not a single SootcA borough 
roturued a Conservative, and only seven Consenratives 
wore returned by Seotoh oonntias. Taking Qroat Britalu 
as a whole, the OoniiervativeB have 515 membstu as sgaiiict 
234 Liberals, or a Conservative majority of 8t. li wo 
turn to lieland, we find 67 Idbends, deduction being 
made for the double return at Atblone, and 36 Con- 
servatives. Of the total of 103, there sore probably about 
S3 who have, in order to seouve thtir elections, had 
to speak fovounibly of Home Rule, and about 30 who 
have boon leiurnod dktinotly in the ofaaractor of Homo 
Rulers. With two exceptions, tho 53 members who, 
under pressuro or voluntarily, have connected themselves 
with tne Homo Rule movement, are til reokoned ss 
Liberals. Thus, out of the 301 Liberals, <1, or one- 
sixth, are, cm any question cmineoted with llome Rule, 
pledged to obey the dictates of Uie loadors of tbe nmvo- 
ment. Under a strong Coneorvativo Govertimeut it doss 
not make much difforonoe whether there are or are not 
51 Liberals who have obtained ihcnr seats under sucdi 
otreumstonoes. But thora oan be no doubt that tho 
strength of tho Conservatives in the now Parliminent is 
beyond their perniaaont strength in tho oountry. As Mr. 
Disiuiu truly and modestly olwerved, the constitueneiss 
have bccMi guided by a wish not so much to put him in as 
to put Mr. Gladstomb out. How large a reduotion ought in 
bo made i% order to bring the two partiiMi to their normal 
strength in Parhamcni it is difficult to si^. But we may 
gain some valuable light on the point by rtierring eiieo 
more to the elections of 1S68. The Oonservetives thmi 
held 131 seats for English counties ; th^y now hold 
i<4, and tbe groaior part of this gniu has been 
of a pertnanent kind, as was shown hy the constant 
gams of Oonservatives in the by-elections for English 
oeuntics during the oontinuanae at the last Ikriiainefii ; 
but tbe counties near London may havo lieen specially 
affected at the recent eleetkios by the deop dislike etitcr- 
tained for Mr. Oladstoss’s Ministiy. To allow for this wo 
may periiaps take Off ten, and pot tneir permanent strength 
in the English counties at 144. In x868 the Eughsfi 
boroughs ratnrnud Sf6 Liberals and 94 Conservatives. 
They now ratum 160 Liberals and 142 Conservatives. Mr. 
GLSDBToaB aoioe little time ago owned that 1868 did not 
fairly represent the permanent political opinions of the 
English boroughs, and that tho Liberal gmn was aeui- 
deidsdly largo. Now tho Cemservative gain is, no doubt, 
aooidenttily large. Perhi^ .it may not be very iar 
wrong to divide the present Conservative gnin, and to toko 
1x8 as the permanent strength of the Oonservatives in the 
English boroughs, giving them in til 262 English membeie. 
If 15 are added iar Soo^nd and 35 for Irelfind, there is a 
total of 313, whLA the present ti^ons may be tshm to 
sdiew is toe very lowest estimate that can bo stiely ttiosn of 
the rati Conservaitve etrengtli. This leaves the Liberals 150 
oaembsn, end ne 40 ef tlmi woqU be (Atiged moiw or 
to Borne Btie, this peimaneoDt timgth of toe Liberals apart 
Jkmi Memo Rulers is 300 as against 313 Coaservntivea. 

Thii era aemewliat dty dtieik, hot a genorti sme of 
^Aontidsiontowlikfoe^ sore to have a very 

lWh Mbto 4 totoe MW M It itill, an toe «rat 

%e a Mmmmt srito • new Oovenimea^ wibora 
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&a1te and shoiioomm^ have yet to be revealed, which will 
bo under the guidance of a ^nietiy secnral^.Mitod, and 
Bup^rted by a compact and tfnetworthy , It will 

bo itself reaav fo more than a (oir triat toibe Oovem- 
mcnt; it will obq^ its wishee and rote that it is dways 
right whatever it may do; and it 'will know that the 
country wiahcB the Oovemment'^to hav^ a fair trial, that 
the great majority of moderate men of parties are very 
glad that a CoDservative Ministry has bomi formed, and 
that the ConservatiVhs must makeik>xn^ very bad blunders 
indeed in order to throw the blunders of the late Liberal 
Oovemmqnt into the shade. In the next place, the Liberals 
will be in a very peculiar position. It will bo not nearly 
as much gain to them as it usually is to an Opposition to 
win seats at by-oleetions. Jjct ns suppose that it is true 
that the Gonsonrativos now bold 296 English scats, 
whereas their permanent strength would only give them 
262 ; and this is a computation designedly made as un- 
favourable to the Conservatives as Boems in any way con- 
sistent with probability. The Liberals must win 17 scats 
at by-elections to put themselves whore they would 
bo according to the standard of their permanent 
strength, and to win 17 seats at by-eloctions takes 
a long time and very hard work. But then, when 
they had attained this result, they would only be in the 
position of having 300 on their side as against 3 1 2 Con- 
sorvatives. They might got fifty more votes by forming an 1 
alliaixce with the Homo iiulers ; but if they did this, they 
would at the next general election infallibly lose all they 
had gained at by-eiections, and if they did not, they would 
be aspiring to hold office with a virtual minority. The 
Jjoutb election must have dissipated the last lingering hopes 
of ardent Taberals that Irish constituencies would tool 
gratitude for eminent services, and would respect a long 
and honest adherence to the general principles of the 
Liberal party. The Irish constituencies care for nothing 
whatever but gratifying their own private wishes. It all 
comes round to this, that the members belonging to the 
Liberal party now go to Westminster without anything to 
onoourago them and stir them to exertion, with no hopes 
of a victory by which they can profit, and with no chance 
of their loaders taking office except by forfeiting their 
own self-respect and the support of the bulk of the party 
in Sootcb and English constituencies. I^tly, not 
only have the leaders of the Liberal party almost nothing 
to work for except to do all they can to improve the 
measures of the Government, but they will assume the 
guidance of the Opposition under most dispiriting circum- 
stances. Their ranks have been most terribly thinned. 
Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Chicuestkr Fortbscue will bo no 
longer there, and many of the minor members pf the late 
Qovernmont have lost their scats. The list, too, of the 
independent Liberals so odious to Liberal Ministers, so 
useful to Liberal loaders in Opposition, has been cut 
ruthlessly down. Mr. Gladstone is indeed loft, and a party 
that is led by Mr. Gladstone can never bo insignificant. 
But Mr. Qladstunh is in a position to depress beyond 
measure any ordinary man. Ho haa thrown away a 
miyority ; he has mined his faithful supporters by tlio rash 
stop he took for their benefit, aa he supposed, iu suddenly 
dissolving Parliament; ho has risked everything for Ireland, 
only to find himself treated with an ingmtitude that is 
scarcely credible; and be, so lately the idol, os he was 
eesinrea by flattering journals, of the English pooplo, is now 
driven out of power because the English poopio ask for any 
other Ministry than his. 

The House of Lords will meet under circfimstanoea that 
liavo long boon strange to it. The nnyority iu the Upper 
House will be in harmony with the majority in the Lower, 
and it is thirty years since this was the case. The days of 
being abu.sod, threatened,* intimidated, of having their de- 
oisions overruled by summaiy exorcises of the Prerogative, 
of hearing a Prime Minister say that ho will think three 
timos bofoTO he does away with them, are gone by for the 
Peers. They will now have to help friend not to guard 
against enemies. A very large proportion, too, of the 
higher offices of State must neoessanly be bold by Peers 
under the new Ministry, and the Lords will feel not only 
that nifairs arc being guided ae they would wish, but that 
they have ready and constant aoeess to those who are reidly 
guiding them. Tbore will, however, be an Opposition 
Btnmg in ability and ominenoe perhaps than in 

numbers, which cannot fail to eseroise a g^eet and whole- 
some iufiueuoe. Lord Debbt will fiM thstfae baa his oqual 
Lord GJunmLEi and the Cnj^cmoMdU he s en si Me of die 
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advantabe of working in hamony with Iiord Siwnna To 
this Libml OpposiBoa in the Lords Ur. GunsTOira has 
made some weu-dhosen additions. Mr. Cabdwxll and |Cr« 
CfiicuESTEE Fobtiscub have served their jpeaeij and 
connt^ long and weQ ; have done many things well, 
some things very well; have held and expressed dis- 
tinct^opbions without violcnoe and rashness ; have lived 
through difficult times, and discharged difficult duties 
without giving offence. If a peerage » a welcome jitfuge 
or an acceptable honour to either rf them, they ard^iliKiy 
entitled to it. Why Mr. Cardwell, who kept his seat for 
Oxford, has put himself on a level with his rejected col- 
leagues and loft the House of Commons, is a questian 
which naturally suggosis itself. But ho may see that the 
prospect of his sitting in the House of 'Commons as a 
Minister is somewhat remote, and, if ho is to be in Oppo- 
sition, he may naturally think that the dignity and easy 
hours in the House of Lords would suit him; and if 
a Duke is to be the new Secretary for War, he 
would like to defend personally in the House to which 
the now Secretary belongs the measure which he has 
worked so hard to carry out, and to see, if possible, that 
his labours are not made worihless and bis spoiled. 
That Lord ICnpield should go to the Upjier House in 
his father's lifetime is natural enough, as the result of the 
Middlesex election must have made him disinclined to wait 
altogether out of the |>olitical world in the vogue hope of 
some day regaining his seat. The peerages given to Sir 
Thomas Fremantle and Mr. Hammond are scarody connected 
with party politics. They are the rewards of long services, 
and may be accepted as a tribute to those monts of the 
Permanent Civil Service wliioh the late Ministry bos been 
acemsod of being inclined to overlook. They are both men 
of special experience and knowledge, and have been con- 
versant with important details of administration for the 
best part of a long life. If they use their knowledge and 
experience for the benefit of tho body which they are 
now about to join, their assistance will be welcomed and 
recognized by one party as much as by the other. 


THE EMPEROBS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

T he most resolute students of tho history of Court fes- 
tivities must be satiated for the time with the reports 
by coDScientioiiB newspaper CoiTespondents of tlio pageants 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow ; yet before the wading 
party have set forth on their travels, another illustrious 
guest has arrived to share the ImperiiU hospitalities. It is 
difficult to boar in mind the combinations and permutations 
of Royal and Imperial visits. In the course of last year 
the Emperor of Rus.sia, tho King of Italt, and the German 
Emperor were gorgeously ontertainod at Vienna., and the 
same potentates held separate interviews with one another 
at Berlin. The Emperor of Austria is now paying a return 
visit at St. Petersburg, and it is believed that important 
busiuesa will bo transacted during his stay. Within two 
or thrDe years great etForts have boon made to terminate 
the long-standing estrangement between the Russian and 
Austro-Hungarian Governments ; and tho Emperor of 
Austria perhaps wishes formally to announce the re-esta- 
blishment of fnendly relations. The antagonism between the 
two Empires isnot of modem date, nor is it exclusively due to 
special provocations. Alexander and Mettsrnich cherished 
towards each other a political and personal antipathy which 
frequently exceeded the bounds of diplomatio courtesy. 
During the negotiations of Vienna and long afterwards, the 
influence of Austria constituted a powerfm impediment to 
Russian prqfects of aggrandizement; and Whenever the 
ancient design of the dismemberment of Turkey is hereafter 
revived, Austrian and Hungarian statesmen wiU no doubt 
hmn be active in counteracting the policy of thmr foriniff- 
aUe neighbour. For a few years the Empeior Hi<nn)LAs had 
reason to believe that his servioee to tlm Binperor Fbamois, 
Joseph had allayed the ancient jeakneOT oiT Ansti^ In . 
1849 a Russian army suppressed the nungBrkn>;ittsiir- 
rootion, and in the following year the King m PiuirsaiA, m 
the eve of a rupture, tamely sucoumhed to An^a .at^ 
the imperious demand of the Emperor of BussU. Kf 
waa bweved that even at that tome Prince Sq^A^ 
SNBBB0, then PrUne Ifiniater of AuslRi% pi! 
his intention dT rewarditig the Bnariati esralfas by 
a diqday of gigantic ingyutitidk Tim riory vnm 
perbans auggeriM by tha aabseqiiMm rsalteition of tibe 
diSng ilm Grinimm hii utlad: upbh 
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been made both by the friankls of the morement and by ita 
opponent; bat untoward erente which hare actually oc- 
curred are more impreRaive than vague anticipattonH. 

The Roman Catholic clergy aro peiWpa oven more 
heonly diHappointod than loyal aiuirjeotfl of the Crown. 
Although they may temporarily conceal their defeat by 
joining the pcmular agitation, they cannot but fool tliat the 
coiuci^nce of the Homo Rule movement with the ofltablish 
ment of the Ballot has de.Htroyed the power which they had 
often miRUHod. In the IfOuth contest the Homan Catholic 
clergy, in their anxiety to disguise tlieir failure fmm thcm< 
salves and from their flocks, adopted the unusual courso of 
refusing to obey their Bishop, wno Imd declared himself in 
favour of Mr. CiriCHESTEU Fobtescub. Because the Homo 
Rule candidate was certain to succeed, they wore suddenly 
impressed with the duty of exacting a^Ihcsion to the Homo 
Rule resolutions passed at tho late meeting in Dublin. It was 
less possible for the prioais to identify themselves with the 
winning cause in Limerick. During tho pnipamtory con- 
test which preceded the general oloction the Bl-sliop and tho 
clergy had earnestly supported the Homo Rule candidate in 
opposition to tho representative of Fenian opinions. Tho 
violence which had ofton been encouraged by chiri cal agitators 
was now directed adjust tho priests ; and Mr. O'Sullivax 
was returned at tho noad of tho poll. In Tipporaty tho anti- 
English faction almost succeeded in nominally returning 
Mr. John Mitohkll, whose sentence for treason committed 
in 1848 is still in force. In common with sovoral other 
leading patriots, Mr. MiTcmaLL directly afterwards escaped 
from custody at the triflingcost of a deliberate breach of 
parole. Having joined the Democratic party in America, 
no at one time acquired popularity by a speech in which 
he expressed bis wish to booomothe owner of lot of fat 
“niggers/* and when abolitionoameintofashioii he necessarily 
adopted tho Southom cause. His Tipperary supporters are 
eager to proolaim their indifferenoe to personal charactor 
and to pmitical opinion, in comparison with the paramount 
merit of rebellion ; nor are they sorry for tho occasion of 
rcouinding tho priests that the days of quorulons and veiled 
sedition are at an end. Cardinal OuiiLKN, who always 
coupled the Fenians with tho harmless Freemasons in his 
denunciatory Pastorals, is now fhlly aware that Irish 
agitators are not bent on securing Denominational teaching 
08 their principal object. 

It is possible that tho Louth election may have conveyed 
to Mr. Gladsi'One's understondii^ some inkling of tho 
signifioanoe of Homo Rule. Mr. CaxousfiTEU Fortesoub is 
tlm highest in character and fx>sition of living Irish states- 
men; he was one of Mr. GIiAOStone's mo^ oonfidentiai 
ooUaagues ; and it was well known that, after tho Prime 
M mxsTBB himself, ho was the chief author of the Churoh 
Act and the liond Act. Although Mr. Foutesque had ceased 
to be Irish Secretary, he had probably Iwou consulted on the 
iUuBory project of passing Private Bills in Dublin ; and if 
he failed to share Mr. Oladstoxb’s deliberate obtusenoss as 
to the meaning of Home Rule, ho ^nly professed his 
readiness to concede to the Roman Oatholic hierarchy a 
large share in tho control of education. No man was 
more personally popular in Irsland or in England ; and 
his renewed candidature was a test whether any conceasion 
to bo oflered by a Liberal Qovemmont would bo accepted 
by the Separatists ns a compromise. The answer consisted 
in a hostile majority of nearly two to one. It is not tho 
&u]t of Home Kuk) electors or members if they arc still 
from habit olassed in newspaper lists as belonging to tho 
Liberal puiy. Their votes will no doubt be customarily 

£ iven against the mossiires of Mr. Disiueu and his oof- 
iagues, but they will acaroely have the opportunity of in- 
flicting on the new Ooveniment a blow as heavy as the 
rejection of Mr. CRiOHBma Fortescue. Even the strange 
d^aration of Lord O'Haoaii in favour of a further oonfis- 
oaiion of proprietary ri^^tofor the benefit of the ocoupiers 
of land has not reconciled the maloontentB to the Inbexal 
Qoverument and its polioy. The flurmers bone undor a 
native Government to aocotoplish projects of spoUi^ion 
whioh no English Ministry oould propose to an imperial 
Parliament. 

TheorgimiBeddisaffeotionof mlargepartof the Irish popn* 
lotion fhraishes no legitimate ground for party triumph or 
recrimination. Althon^ Ur. 01 iU)STOinPs measures gavo 
the signal feu^the present ae^iatic»|tfm Boom R^^ 
was ioovitable, and it would been yet more 

formidable if the anomaly of im tjrtdWishmtot had 
mditad^ and if small tenants agufaiii 

aviqtiO% It is stOl more dURtatu iwt Bx. Gtja>srcm 
BnAmity even if it had biwd ao6a|M ^ ^ Romani 


Cathoflo hierarchy and adopted bf Phriiaiimiit^ would 
neither bairn obviated nor pootpemed Ite domoor Axr ^ 
paration. Although half-a-doaeu Eng^sh wiembsto^ iai4 
clnding Mr. Oowmr c(f Kewcsstle, have at the dietattott dl 
Iri^ electors pledged themselves to the dodanne of Boiiifi 
Rni^ the whole of Cireat Britain is unanimous in the 
deteimination to maintain the integrity ef the Buipire. 
The O’Sclmvavs and the Mitcheu. 8 supply a ccmclusivie 
answer to the transparent affectation of a desire fo^Fi^rfijl 
institutions whioh might be compatible witb the sf 
the Kingdom. A score of gentlemen, some ef tbem oflmers 
in the army, who have condesoended to profess adhesiou to 
the doctrine of Home Rule, would gladly vroleonm any 
positive assurance that tho demands in which they osteii- 
sibly concur will be jperompiorlly nriected. As to the no* 
mainder, tho Home RulerB aro merely mt forward by the 
Fenians for the purpose of avoiding a direct conflict with 
tho law. The distinction between lukewarm Home Buleni 
and Separatists is so well understood that the Irish mombom 
who bavo taken the Repeal pledge have determined not to 
attempt any separate organisation of their forces. Before 
the next eloction some other cry may possibly take the place 
of Home Rule. Mr. Butt can assurodly not hope to attain 
his professed object by the consent of Parliaxxieiii, and tho 
prospects of more advanced advocates of independenoe 
wore never loss liopeful than at present. Irudi rebels have 
ceased to subscribe for swords of honour to be presented to 
Marshal MacMaiiok ; and the American adventurers who 
wei*o thrown out of employment by the dose of the Civil 
War no longer hope to indulge their pronomutics in Ireland. 
If tho Home Rule members have tne good sense to 
take part in the genoral business of Psrliament, two 
or three periodical motions for separation will canse little 
inconveuionce^ A secession from the House of Commons 
would bo rather annoying than dangerous, cspooially as 
but a small minority of Irish membeors would be inclined 
to ianiper with sohomes of rebellion. The present Par- 
liament at Ictist will not tolerate the proposal of a snb- 
ordinate Legislature, which would promibly devote itself 
exclusively to the matters whioh might fay a Federal 
compact 1)0 expressly excluded from its cognizance. Not 
a single Irish neer is prepared to take his seat in an Irish 
House of Lords, nor are tho Protestants of Ireland pro- 

K rod to acquiesce in the establishment of a Catholic 
^public. 

THE Bn?ERIA.TJfSTS AND THE SEQPTENNATE. 

M ROUHEB has proved himself an expeort in the art 
• of conveying a civil insult. His Idter to a pro- 
vincial journal which has been fined for speaking wrongly 
of the prosoni form of government in France must have 
made the Minister of w Iktskioe regret that he had not. 
left the offender alone. It is less easy to proceed against 
. Rouse K than to prosecute an obsoore newspaper ; yet 
M. Rouuer's letter has done more to reanimate the Im- 
perialists than a whole year's artiolos in the Clermont Amt 
ds rOrdre, and tho alarm of the Government is plsinly 
mauifo.stcd in tho measuras dirootod against the pro- 
]^od demonstration on the Pitiirca IimuauL’s b^hdi^. 
For tho future, M. Roussa says to the editor, be more 
respectful to the Septeimate. Had I seen ibs aitriclo 
which has got you into iroabh\ I should have coun- 
selled you not to pufaiisli it. The Sig>toxxnaie is but a 
poor thing, I grant, but, so far as it goes, it bdps theii 
Imperialist cause. It only professes to bo a 
and unforeseen events may at mMj xnormant brxiBg it 
to an end. But it resorvns to a future di^ the dadrative 
ezpreasion of the national will, and that is exactly what the 
Imporialists most desire. They want Mme to reorganiae 
tboir forces, and the praent truce between parties fpves 
them this. Wlxen the Septonnato oomes to on ehd fihere 
w 31 be bat two fiirms Mveftunent between which the 
French people will have to mioose. On one aide will he 
BepaUic, on the ottier side Cbe Rinpbe; and with alter- 
native b^re them the great rnggenlgr of the el e et o re will 
have no hesitation in gtvixtf Che prewenoe tothelNpire. 
In the meantime the duty every w 

support the rudimentoiy end tnuisient wMcjh' ^ 

for the present are all tMfranoe peesMiaii^ |pd ^ ptoa^i ; 
ike ind&olnUe eSianee dflhe iato ierti tad deui^ . 
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tWf U lttwv <biHli> tl^rwyrt w» not ifawnr^wi^to 

MMi Vm. 1% Ml Im pMA often 

poteMt ^ Imptfialiiitn mte no^ nmiiiAn* 

Oillrtttameiii «l»o^ m the poMMion 

Af irhili in the Annunbly the beleiioe 

of pittlaiQe loaqr mate thoir Totoo inditopeuttbUi to tiM 
Gotenunenl iu> * aaj oUm diwicm. The D«th» of 
BiOiina j^ho eppQmt bow tBeyare eli ow oomitrj. 
aoA hi^wnot hot ftel ihet a mayor who knows 
nottmg of ln» work ma^ make the law and the 
Gdyemment whkth passed it ridiouloiui instead of tor^ 
midahle. & knowSi toO| that the Extreme Right is not to 
be tniste^ and that among the B 4 ght Centre there are 
some whtiae Bmpathles point towards onion with the Tieft 
Centre. Wim thfM to deal with, he cannot act to- 
ward ihe Ln^rialista aa he would probably like to act 
toward them if ha had the power. He is obliged to pat 
the best fhca he oan on their insolenoe, and accordingly be 
iostmeta the newspapon who befriend him to treat M. 
RouHaB*s letter sa an expression of confidence in the Sep- 
tennate. How Ihr Marshal MagHahon likes being plainly 
told that he is only a mthar soperior sort of warming- 
pan to the PRINOH Impehul does not appear. Perhaps 
the Marshal only reads professionai newspapers. Bat 
that the Duke of Bboolib is tiying his hardest to like it 
is plain. Certainly M. Rouhbb knows how to make pro- 
fessed simport a great deal more bitter than avowed enmity. 
Prince Napqciob has been writing in the newspapers as 
woQ as M. Bouheb, bat his ingenoity has saggeatod nothing 
more damaging than o dinnst slap in the face. I can be no 
partisan, he sam of any Govemmont which is not dii^tly 
mstitated by the people. Heforo the Septeunate conld have 
seonved ^e support of those who remain faithfnl to the 
Napoleonio tramtion, it mast have been i^tablislied by 
uniymal suffrage— -the ono sovereign to whom all Fronch- 
mon can propeny submit. This sort of attack does the 
Oovemment no harm. It is rather a crfMiit to it with many 
Repuhlicans that it should be the object of it. Bat to have 
to sit silent under M. Rouhek'b sneers, to be fedneod oven 
to put up with them as a less evil than M. BooiiEa's active 
opixisitiou, is a real humiliation. 

The sense of this, joined to the alarm which M. Rooher’s 
confident predictions have naturally excited, has made 
both the Legitimist and the Orlcanist members of the 
majority a little uneasy. M. dk Fkangmeu, speaking for 
the Extrsme Biffht, assures M. Rouhbb that when the 
appointed time waU come, it will find neither Republic 
nor Bmpiro, but that ancient principle of national life : 
which is always equally powerful and comes invariaVdy to i 
save Franco when all other saviours fail — the legitimate 
Monarchy. If M. Rouhbb is to proclaim Nai^lkob IY., 
and M. db FiuaiCLiBU HuBav Y., whenever it ocenrs to 
them to write to Sh newspaper, those of the Orlcauisis 
who regard the Count of CaAMDOHu’H Icttm* as finally 
dispesizig of his claim bo the Throne will naturally wish to 
have their say as well, aud the old rumours of a plan for 
appoudang the Duke of Auuali lieutenaiit-GeuoTat of the 
langdom are oonsequently beginning to revive. Those am 
the^ wavs of supporting Mmnihal MacMahok’s authority 
which tod toour with l^erent sections of bis supporiers. 
The (Sk^vemiMiit cannot well censure one of them without 
censuring aB, and te censure all would be to make the 
m a intenanc e of the nu^ty impossible except by conciliat- 
ing the support of the Left Canto. Bui the support of the 
IMb Cento ia not to be had except upon condition that 
the BejpuUio hi reoomlxed and consolidated, and this is a 
cemoesnem which the Duka of Bboolu connrt bring him- 
satf to make. He wlH be compaDed, therefore, in w pro- 
bafailUy, to go on in his proient eourso and allow the 
SeptsnnaiUi to be insulted at every turn by its professed 
friends. Tlift is not a poHey Ukefy to incmase the respect 
in whiek it is hsld in the oonatry. The majority of the 
elsrtura lorn no opport u nity of sbewmg that they wmh for 
aftspuhMc^ but in most oases the Bepnrac they dmire is so 
Ctoarn^ise in duunctsr that the^ might not be much 
ifr psnmadtng ihem that MnrsW MaoMabou's 
ito ysasimmi att the nsesssasr guaiidcarioim. Bui in order 
^inmrtui them in this way the Ooverameiot mnat show a 
mat to its uBstatas. A Bspnblic whkih does not 
ctoboa lia bo ynuumenk whidi atowa ito advmaries to 
nptoertl abmnpto snooaarion to its Hfifthno, which aidnnita 
toto; vmMk bacM W O it to oofrtouA to amootk to 
• to aot a BspubUe tondi gtout aay 
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respect, or at laaat towed itolf* vaaatoto^m bcn|u 
respect, the natiou raiiAi coma by diapaaa to a 
it aa the established form of gnvauaaapn% and ait* 
thah would be noeeasary at to end of to aetna yeaiu 
would be to make such pemonal uhangaii aa to sutifumoab 
of Marahal MacMahon m^t roquira. But if to Sep* 
tennate is oontiuuaUy asaadod without makiDg any attonipi< 
to defend itaelP, the nation will cease tOTtgaiw it aagpviug 
that security for public order which they are detemuaed to 
demand of the Gk)vumuient. It is iiroliahle that whew 
the country has once luode up its miml tot Msoehid 
MacMahon's Qovomineut is not capable of dsvolopiiieiib 
into a Cons^^rvative Itopublio, it will simply draw the cobm 
elusion that the Gonservativo Repnl)lic meat be oigiiiiiuad 
by other hands. But it is poaslble that it may draw to 
ooiLcluaiau that a Coaservarive Ropoblic i« an impossibility, 
an d in iimt case there can be httie doubt tliat t&» Emphw 
would secure a preponderance of votes, hi spite of all the 
assouiatioiiH conneutod with Sedan, the Empire is less un*. 
popular than a Legitimist Restoration. Its name does not 
conjure up ideas of old abuses; on the oontnuy, down to 
1870 it was chiefly identified with material praeperity. The 
PttiNOK Imperial will be eighi<‘en next niontn, and long 
before (he Septennaio has come to its natursi end he will 
be old cnongh to assunie the Governtticnt without so much 
os a suggestion of any regency. Ho is in no way respoiisiUhi 
for his father's errors, and his youth snd inexperiemoe will, 
naturally help to wiu him friends. The Bona|)artist}s wlm 
Itave been invited to do him homage at ChiMchurst wilt 
return homo with glowing accounts of his urbanity and 
talents for command ; and m proportion aa IVenchmen cease 
to see in Marshal MacMahob a protoctor against Legiti*^ 
macy, with ita train of attendant abuses, tliey wih tofn to 
see one in the IhinrcB lumaiAL. This pmbaldy is M. 
Rourhr^s calottlation ; and though there are many tilings 
which may come in to fiilsify it, there is a stdAoienl possi- 
bility of its proving accurate to make the Duke of RwmTU 
seriously unoomfortols. It has apparcutly boeii found im- 
possible to answer M. Boimau directly ; but the Circular of 
the Ministbr of the Iivtiibiob with rogurd to to Chislcburst 
gathering dearly betrays the disquietos of to Government, 



EDUCATIONAL ASPECT OF THE ELECTIONS. 

T he General K 1 (K;tion which bus so often been appealed 
b) as ilio toueliHionc of the oduciitionul contruversifsi 
of the lost four years lias 1cd% no dtiubt what iiro the uegiitivc 
con<!hiHionB at which the doctors have arrinnl. They may 
not Ijo very clear os to the sobjocta they want taught, but 
they have made it umnistakably evideut that Uiey do not 
want religion not to lie taught. They may have iiiie(}riatii 
view's as to the prcciso relations betwoen voimitiiry and 
»Scho<.il Board schools, but they have left no exense for 
supposing that they wish School Board Hcjhools to liiivc to 
whole field to thcmselvcfl. There is no reason to suppoue that 
the Dissimtors showed the late Oovemment any forls«aranci*, 
or that they waived any chance of returning a SooiUar can- 
didatc in order to give a hdping hand to a Cabinet in dilli- 
cuities. Next to the rejection of the Prime Minister at 
Greenwich, no more damaging blow could have beam doait 
to the Qoveruiuont than the rdoction of Mr. VoBtn sn at 
Bradfbrd ; but this reffoction did not prevent the advanced 
Nonconformists from working their hartlcst to deprive him 
of his scat. The conspicnoos nuccchm of the Minister 
who is the special object of Nonconformist hatred, and 
the defeat of the party as a whole in a great inesHuro 
because it wa^ supposed, not only by its Ibcs, but by a large 
number of its fnonds, to be contemplating some ontu 
oossion to this sontimeut, sup^ between tlicm an answer 
to the Leaguds challenge. When Mr. Dixon reviews bi» 
troops at the beginning of the Session lie will find that 
dbughto little hand woefully lessened in numbers. It will be 
buta snidow of bis former following that he will have to lood 
tofrrth Sisaaulti upon to ssth Clause, and inspirit by fresh 
deebumtioiui that Britons wiU never learu to mdiments of 
BBmiliv knowledge from lips which at some oilier hour of the 
^7 MMjr be jpmiuted by Denonunational formularies. If 
Ifr. FdMnni fiaa placed himself on a pinnacle of infomy 
whkdi ie oito ahaiud fay JWAsItoAsuiaT— -thas pkms bat aot 
H IS bemwed from a tXfosentiog minister at 
couninr is so thofitobly oomfiod tot it 
to toll his treachoiy tomsuiitoii^. 

^rt to fctosk Ofwr to hisfo^ of to fiynoto 

as itototot to brtlii turn ii i$ impossible 
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not to be struck with its unfitness for the prominence 
that fortune has assigned to it. Mr. Disaasu lately de* 
olared that the question before the country is whether 
national education shall be founded on the connocratcd 
basis of relinon, or whether it shall be entirely secular. 
“ The a5th Clause/’ he added, in accents of solemn warn- 
ing, is the symbol of the controyersy, and you most be 
“ for it or against it.” In a sense no doubt this is true. 
There can bo no compromise with a my who fools his con- 
science hurt at the thought that a fxitCtion of his contribu- 
tion to the edncation rate may go to pay the cost, not of 
roltgious instrnotion, but of secuw instruction in a school 
in which religions instrootion is given at the cost of some- 
body else. liat there is neat possible inconvoniouce about 
the erection of the 35tb Ulanse into a symbol, or a prin- 
ciple, or anything of that exalted kind. If the right of the 
parent to refuse to send his child to any school which 
does not give religions instruction such os ho 
approve of as well as secular iustruction bo once 
cognized, wbat will become of compulsion in conntiy 
districts ? In proportion as compulsion becomes the rule 
with School Boards, the number of cases in whicli parents 
will be forced to send their children to the one available 
school will increase, and in the majority of these cases this 
one school will viriually bo a Church school. Supposing 
that a Dissenting paront turns round on a School Board 
oomposed entirely of Churchmen, and reminds them that 
their friends on the hustings and in Parliament have 
always pn)c]aimod that the parent's conscience is violated if 
he is forced to send his child to a Secular school, they will 
be hard put to it to devise a justification for forcing a 
parent to send his child to a Denominational school. If 
the Consoionoe Clause is worth anything, it must bo equally 
a protection to the parent's conscience in both oases. The 
true justification of the 35th Clause is not that it establishes 
the parent’s right to choose his own school, but that it pro- 
toots him against needless restriotions on his freedom of 
choice. The Education Department or the School Boards 
have a perfect right to forbid him to send bis child to 
a school whioh he likes, or to compel him to send 
it to a school whioh he dislikes, provided that the 
former does not come up to an adequate standard of secular 
teaching, or that the latter is the only school within reach. 
But they have no right to interiero with him where the 
public interest is not conoerued, and the State bos cer- 
tainly nothing to gain by preventing him from picking out 
a school for himself when there are more than one which 
answer to the prescribed conditions. 

The practical importance of the clause being so small, it 
is not wonderful that Liberal politicians should have asked 
themselves whether it might not be quietly got out of the 
way. Those who said Yes to this question forgot, we 
think, that its aocidental importance had by degrees come 
to bo out of all proportion to its real importance. When 
once the Dissenters had adopted it as the key of the 
position, the Gk)vommont wore forced to view it in the same 
light, if Mr. Forster had proposed the simple repeal of 
the 35 th Claoso, it would have noen token, alike by Secu- 
larists and Denominationalists, as an intimation that ho was 
prepared to abandon the principle of the Education Act, 
and to set himself in avowed antagonism to voluntai^ 
schools. The recent olooiions show what the result of this 
change of front would have been. If a mere unfounded fear 
that tlio Oovemmeut were disposed to coquet with the 
Sboularists wont a long way to give the Conservatives a 
majority of 50, what majority would conclusive evi- 
dence tuat the Oovemxnent were pi'epyod to capitulate to 
the Secularists have given them r Thai is a sum in poli- 
tical proportion whioh we should like to see worked out by i 
Mr. Iilinoworth. The only way in which the 35th Clause 
could have been satisfactorily got rid of was by maldug 
the payment Of school fees a pai*t of the ordinwy machinery 
of poor relief. Mr. Forstkr proposed sometbing like this 
last year, but he weakened his own position by maintaining 
an unreal distinotiou between one form of destitution and 
another, and refusing to allow money given by the com- 
munity to enable a man to do his duty by his children to 
be called parochial relief. Apart from this, the change 
0^0 tioo late for the purpose for which it was most imme- 
diately needed. The Dissenters had got their backs np, 
and they were determined to taeest' sM. raised to pay for a 
obfid’s Bohooling as aomeUbiiig AlfogeUier distliict aid. 

raised to pay for a child's milk liid water: They vroreindWe- 
rent to the terrible posaibilit^^iiet t^xeir monsy mightfindiis 
wsgr to e Denomieationel deiry^ biait tbej were fuSy afive to 
filenot more terrible money might 

■ itv' ' ^ ' . ■ ' ' • ' ‘ 


its way to a l)enomiiiaricriiid soh^ If the sytbQlaiMielHMl 
been repealed m the Ednoaiion Act AmendSniwit ^ 
posed to repeal it is probable that not aeing^e DMenter 
would have been appmed, and consequently that not a 
single moderate Liberal would have brnn mieTed of his 
foar that the Oovemment would still try to appease Aem« 
It does not follow fiom this that^ »if mahilUj to 

pay the sohoolmaster had in the first' fostenoe 

been put on a level with inabibly to pay w nilfei 

man, the hostility of the Dissenters to the 35W Ckoiae 
would have been so violent, or that, if the two forms of 
dratitution were even now treated as idontioal, their hoaiality 
might not <Be out. It was impossible in 1870 to foresee 
that a provision apparently so innodent as that 
enabled School Boards to do on a small scale what the 
Education Depart^nt does every day on a large scale, 
could have contained such latent power of irritation. 
The late Government was not to blame, therefore, 

for omitting to guard against so inoonoeivable an 
outburst of impracticable prejudice. But they cannot 
be so casilv excused for not foreseeing the mischief 
to which the olanse might give rise in other ways. 
Except in Manohestcr, wo do not know that ^e power 
given to the School Boards to pay or excuse the payment 
of school fees in the case of indigent parents has been much 
abused. But that it is open to abuse wherever a School 
Board is more benevolent than wise is obvious. If a parent 
too iK)or to pay for bis child’s schooling had been torn^ over 
to tno Guarduins, who know his circumstanoes and can 
estimate bow fitr his inability is the resnlt of destitution 
and bow far of a natoral preference for spending money in 
other ways, one avenue to dependence would have been 
closed, and a troublosomo controversy would probably have 
been avoided. Perhaps a Conservative Government can 
hardly bo expected to remove a stumbling Uook out of 
their opponents’ path ; but if they will abolish the distinc- 
tion between indigenoe and destitution they will relieve the 
School Boards of a duty for which they are singularly un- 
fitted, Olid provide an additional safeguard against a temp- 
tation to which, as it is, the poor are often exposed without 
thought and without necessity. 


O' 


KAILWAY AOOIBENTS AND SHIPWRECKS. 

NE of the first duties of the now President of the 
Board of Trade will be to consider what oonrse he is 
propared to take with regard to the prevention of loss of 
life on railways and at sea. The two suUeots will of 
coarse have to be treated separately in aotnid legislation, 
but the general principles which should govern legis- 
lation are in each case the same. It is obvious that railway 
Dinxitors stand in precisely the same relation to their 
passengers as shipowners to their crows, and that, if it is 
right that the State should interfere for the proteotion of 
the one doss, it is equally bound to interfere for the protec- 
tion of the other. Moreover, the kind of intormrenoe 
which is held to bo appropriate and beneficial in the one 
case will probably be mund to be no less applitmble to 
the other. The principle that the State is not only entitled 
but bound to iutorposo for the protection of life in any busi- 
ness where it appears to be recklessly aud wantonly placed 
in peril, m embodied in a number of Acts ik ]mlia- 
ment dealing with different trades and ooonpations, and 
may be takoti as nnivorsally acknowledged. It may 
assumed to bo the general opinion that the loss of 
life at Boa and on railways is excessive, and that a serious 
attempt should be made to put a stop to t his 'itni d 

disgraceful state of things. The only question is u^4rliat 
manner the Government can interfere so as to piwnoe a 
satisfaotory result. Should it interfere at the outs^ and 
di^*t tliat no train shool^ be allowed to sfart 01 diip t& 
except under a Goveruxnent certificate f Or should 
it wait upt'il a disaster hiqipenB, and then come down 
on the peisons who are accountable for it with heavy 
pendties ? As a role, prevention is no doubt pnsfoEiitde to 
punishment, but then ove^hing depends on. how for ^ 
vention is practicable. For Uie Govermnent to in^i^ v 
fore in a merely formal manner, without doing its wo9^ 
thoroughly, would be simply to do ii|]sraie|d]^ long as 
^be Cbvemment held al^ peofde ^ to idto' 

care or themselves. At least thW wpidd lotkow t|^ 
didnot ihei^wottUbe iioIxidj wsfodoit 
when'tte GovOi^eilt aeinuimi 
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ImW tifaift oil jM Mootai, and to trait ,Uii^7 wd 
iiifHj to thi Oormuiioiit. IfiMoror^ it w iin. 
to txlBiid iiio reipoiisilnHt j of tho Ooromiaont in 
&i monoer without at iho aoino time diminiabing the 
^ thoae wboae work it takee in a great 
meaeurt on no own Aouldera It ia obTiaoii fur example, 
thatin t)m oaee of a raSwaj tike Govemmont could not 
itaderl|han> guarantee tbe eoundneiia of fdant and penua- 
nihl the iniBoienoy of tiie ataff in numbera and 

oapaoitj, or to determine the proper intervals which 
afadtild be allowed between traina, without praoii- 
ea% taking tbe management of the railway into ita 
own hands; and ^tbat when onc^ the Dii^ectora had 
obtained tbe neoeeaary certificatea, they would bo free fix)m 
ail further responsibihty. The same observation of cour«o 
appliea to abijM. If the Government were to aay that no 
amp abould a^ until it was shown to the saiisfactioii of 
its agents that the vosael vraa safe and sound os rcgaida 
oonstrootiony materiala, loading, and in other res}>ects, 
it would be simply relieving the shipowners of all trouble, 
or, at least, of all responaibility. 

It may be assumed that all reasonable and practical men 
ore agreed that any attempt at inter Ibrence to this extent 
would be both absurd and mischievous, and that the boat 
course is to make the persons who have the management of 
railways or ships feel that, if anything g<H^H wrong, they 
will be liable to suffer severely, and that it is their own in- 
torest to bo careful abouthuman life. In addition some pre- 
ventive checks may be ap^)liod, but only in a aubordinato 
way and with great caution and moderation. On this 
Bulyect the policy of the Hoard of Trade has hitherto Ik^u 
tentative and experimental. A railway, for instance, is not 
allowed to be opened for traffic until it has been insfK^cted 
and certified as safe by a Government official. When an 
accident occurs an Inapector is sent to report on it, and the 
Reports accumulate as so much waste paper on the shelves 
of the department. At the first the Board of Trade has 
certainly a hold on a Itailway Company, but afUir 
the railway is once open the Company can do 
as it likes. The Board has no means of enforcing 

its recommendations or giving cfToot to its rebukes by 
panishment. It is easy to see to what the Govern rnent 
would stand committed if it went much further in the ditxK3- 
tion of preliminai'V inspection ; but the systotn of inquinGS 
into accidents is clearly feeble and iiiconcluHive Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than to see public officials firing otf 
blank-cartridge Reports at the Comi>auic«, who, knowing 
they cannot be hit, merely laugh at the noise. J f any value 
is to be attached to the n^ports of the Inspectors, they ’ 
should be invested with some sort of judicial weight. What | 
is wanted is a projier court for investigating railway ac'cd- 
dents, which ^ould be able to punish offenders, and to 
award compensation to the sufferers. A coronor'u inquest 
is not at sal adapted fur an inquiry of the kind; and of 
course it can only deal with criminal culpability. If the 
inquiry were entmsbHi to a competent and authoritative 
tribumil, qnestioiis of civil dairmgiMi might perhap lie 
settled at the same time, and the injured prsoim would 
thus bo relieved fh)m the necessity of esti^lishing their 
cbdmii by a series of costly suits. The only effectual 
way of bringing the Companies under control is to 
provide those whom they injure in any way with the 
means of getting at them easily, and making them pay 
dwly for their neglect or misconduct. It may bo infcrrixl, 
from the answers of the Itailway Chairmen to the Circular 
of the Board of Trade, that nothing is to be hoped for 
fiom the voluntary action of the Companies. One Chair- 
man indeed — ^Mr. of the Midland Company — has hod 

the candour to admit that the dangers of railway travelling 
are dhe to the Ckmipaiiies attempting to do more than is in 
their power; and there is abundant evidence that ibis is 
tme. Yet, in the face of this notorious &ct, we find 
tbe Companies, as a rule, repudiating responsibility, and 
insisting that their present arrangement^ under which 
aoddsnts are of almost daily occurrence, are as near perfec- 
tion as anything human can be. 

In regard to ships the same general principles hold good 
/ ns In regard to railways. The oUect of lec^lation should 
be to m($ke shipowners very csarsfal about t^ condition of 
tfiiwy hj impCNdng DMvy penalties in oases where 
tratolfl rnlTp been sent out in an unaeawvmtiiy. state, At 
Wiintfhf there is an ennual survw ef all British passenger 
^ hi contended thtt titii iiiepeetion should be 

to vessels of eveiy dkss. 1%e evidence wbioh 
by tbe Royal CoinniMaa slkiwe that the 
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better sort of shipowners take tbseepieoautions on tiieirowtt 
behalf^ and find that it is tbrnrinterest to do so; but it may 
ultimately prove to be neoessaoy to enforce inspeetioiis in 
eveiT case. lu tbe meantime, however, it would be at least 
prudent to ^ipone a measure of tliis kind, wdiicb would 
be costly ana ti^ublcsomo in its opmtion, until it has been 
seen w^t can bo done by fastening upon the owner re- 
spousibility for tlio safety of his ship. That a ginat many 
vessels are lost every year simply because they am 
despatched in a rickety or overloaded condition bss 
been proved layond question. It is admitted by the 
Royal CommiKHionera, and it is also admitted by the 
shipowners ihemselvcs. At a recent iiu>c«itng of the 
Livor|Mxd Chamlx^r of Cummercti there was a aisoussioU 
as to what measuro.s should be taken with regiird to uu- 
scaworthy shlp-s, in which it was assuiiud without dispute 
that^ as the Oiiairman said, there was ** a iHirtain class of 
“ shipownerH who fiiruishml great rtMimmft forMr.PtlMHOu/s 
observations.” Mr. RArinioNK |Knnto<l out that rtHqHH?t4ible 
shijtowners sutTcr in pumi by having to pay higher 
premiums of insurance to compensate for the lessi^s caused 
oy the carclossness or misconduct of othera, while they also 
suffer in honour through the discredit thrown upon their 
buHinoHs. The noc^cssity for logislatiou Inung luluutted, the 
only question is in what form it should be appiiid ; and Mr. 
ilATHitoNK brought forward several plaiiKiblo arganionts 
against a univorsal Govern men t suiwey. It would be 
8<nirco)y possible to obtain a snfliciunt nutnlMU* of coin potent 
men high cham<*ter to nndortako the duty ; under- 
writers, shippers, and sailors, would bo tempted to trust 
blindly to an uncertain security ; and the owner who 
sunt out a dangerous ship would be able to shelter 
himself behind the eertitieatoH ho hud obtained. A 
simpler and more practiciilde remo<ly is to bo found in 
currying out the principle of the Act of 1871, that a ship- 
owner should be hold pi^rsonally rGHjionsiblu for the oonso- 
qnouces of any nogloot or recklcssnesH on his part. Under 
the Act it is a mis<lcm«‘anour by fraud or criminal negloi t 
to Bend an unwaworthy ship to sea; but the wording of the 
principal si'ction is rather loose, and no mat'hinory is proviiled 
(or enforcing the law. This defioimuy should be supplied ; 
and moosnn'H should be taken fi>r securing infortuution 
as to the dtq>th of hold, the amount of Iroeboiml, and 
other circuiTiHtancGB, in the case of every vessel tha(> leaves 
port. Tlic Courts of Inquiry are also napahlu of improve- 
ment, and it dosi*rv(*H eonsi(lerati<»n wh<*ther they sboiild 
not ho enqK)won»<l to dispose of pwiiniury olaimH ngiiiiist 
shipowners up to a certain amount. 


THE BKNrJAl. FAMINE. 

D uring the buighl of th<i ImHitu iinillny the HhlUh public 
was Huddunly sUirtlml by the griivit uimounci'nivut that 
two hiiiulml iijutinocrs CAptunnl by (nTH'ritl Neill, near Cawn- 
pori), bad beiMi pardoived and rr 1 (taw»d by tbs civil sutlio- 
rily, Mr., now Hir .hdin, Gnmt. When ii )>raimmorthy nniounl 
of virtuous indignation ha<l bi'cu lavifthtnl on the milhor 
of this Iftiiicntiiblu weakness, it wuh diseovevud that tlicn* 
was not one syllable of truth in thi' No hucIj b«jdy 

of iuiitiinn>rH had btren captured. No one luul been ]>ar/ 1 ojn 4 . 
Mr. Grant bud never seen or corrcspombMl with fh-rn rsl Noill 
on unv subject. Tbe tclegruni wns a dcliU^rato, iiiaiicions, and 
silly llu. Of a similar clmr.icler were stories circiilsted about 
tho same iinie of t)ie arrival in OalcutU of bab.dies of inuUlalitd 
Engli.diwomcii j and these, fictions inducml the lata I>«dy < -snuing 
to visit cveiT lady who luiiiie down from the Tjipi'r IVovincf f* 
after the falf of Gellii, and U> satisfy herself that llf v itll liiul 
returned with their ears and now*s intact. \V« do noi siy tliit 
tbe sensational Udejrrams forwarded with a vi<»w of e\<‘itinjr the 
j sensibilities of the Knylish jmblic on the fiiniine are <0 h^; 
placed in this <5ategorv, nor ilo we depr»y*ani th'* 
tion of our Uditioiial «> iiip ithy and inh‘lli;renre on a cuhtnoly whieh 
includes such splendid provinci’M us Jk'n^rul ami IVdisr. lint we do 
think it indispeiisabJe Ui wiirii nailers of the (Innf/rr of h-jjj;r led 
sway by curl aiinoiinceiueiitj* of luilure ben; ami nf di-^'p th«’r»?, 
to cunilimiii the highest aullioritic^ hI (^aleulta lor iu.'tde'|uale 
arraiigemciita or deficient previf^ion. We liave reason to Know 
that the constant desjuitch of astounding telegrams, evidently ismt 
with the obii*ct of forcing the Vic«.‘roy prenialurely to shovir all bis 
hand, has V*cii omphatimlly con lemniMl by infelUgcnl public 
, on the swjt, and nothing could hf more unju^t to rulers 

placed In intiiations of uriprered/^nted difficwltv than to ihuofS n 
Tots of censun’i on their conduct wifiiout the fullest iritV»nrnitiou 
as to their muetlial ntcasiires. A hu^uid official optimist may 
A>ti deal of harm In one w-ay, but sn iinleix-'ijdent may 

ks the most onesided M Mlvocates and the most luisN^diug of 
goidsf, 6 attu^ of the Udegrams are no doubt ci;m-ci ; others 
f fMOtisl truths which are ns iwIcuIaUmI to gi\e ulT«rIy 

; fftise liii|iiysisian# as ntost fictions ; and otbcis iisve 
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botiB hsatily wtintpreted ia a eente directly a|iit)a^ to that which 
the £uU roporU warrants Wa propoeo io thia paper to give a 
aynap$»ie of the means adrmted or proposed by the ludifw Govnm^ 
moot h) stem the tide of umine, or io ni^flace it to a sr^rcity, imd 
vra by Haying that we have corideused ample informatioti 

derived from divera private eoarof^H and autheotiratt^d public doco- 
mootN^ commencing with NovemU’r and ending with the mail that' 
has just arrived. 

Just three months ago the l^ieiitenant^Govonior of Jlengnl, with 
the full suppt^rt and approbation of the A'iccroy, laid down de- 
tailed instructions for the guidance of his oflicer.s, iu a Stale jmper 
by no means unworthy of Lis high reputation, of the im- 
pending calamity, and of the heavy rcsjHmsibitity w'eighing on 
nimstdf and the Civil Service. No less tlmu live gri'at lueusures of 
policy wore indicated. We begin with the eecond in the oflieial 
caU^gory, as bfdng tJmt which has found its way into a s^Kioch on the 
hustings, and has challenged public attention in comtjetitiou with 
the HtiaiU of Malacca, the 25th Clause, and tlie avaimhle. suqdus. 
Wo ineau relief works, intended to improve the coiintry iMjrinu- 
neuUy, and t<i support the hilxiuriug classes for a time. Our 
loaders are requosit^il to hear iu mind that India is einpluitinillv a 
country of agriculture and tillage. Over a largo urea there »re 
no such things as pasture lauds distinct and m'jfaraU^ iVom aniLle. 
There are no v/ist manuractorios, no hives of ind usin', no miles of 
gnllericH iKiiieath tluj earth wdiicL can divert the labour of 
thousands from the soil. The coru, rice, and pulse hinds, and the 
iVuit-gitrdeUH, support the labourer, aMure itidepijUilenoo to the 
tenant proprietors, swell the cvjllem of Zoiuinaars, aud reward 
the rmtivity of dofilers iu Cji^Mdffy^n'oduce by land and vvator. over 
onoruious anMSupihigffnifwdml marts. Hut a considenible portion of 
rTtud laboui'iiig cLisses looks to harveHt-tirne for em- 
ployment and pay. Men who have either suuill holdings or noneat 
all are glad to cut the crops of their sub'^lantial neighbours, or even 
migrate in considerable l>odic» to districts thirty, fiftv, or one 
hundred mihsj off, and return homo well paid aufl well satisfitjd, 
after u month or six weeks of ubH4)tK;o at the cli^» of the cold 
aeasun, and before the first furrow of the now agriculturul year can 
be turned. The failure of the best hurvesL iu Ifetieuiher and 
Jigiuary has obviously duprivinl this pari of the community of the 
annual market for their labour, (iovoruiuent, instead of feeding 
these men gratis, its soiiio pUilniiUironlstH stnaui to think it was 
bound to do, has very naturally availed ilmdf larguly of the uneiu- 
ployed and surplus labour oi the country ; and the repented an- 
nouncoiiicnts that the rolief works are “crowded ” really moan that 
ahle-lstdied and industrious Hindoos and Mahoniiiiedans are throng- 
ing to throw up the earth-works in innumerable vilhige and district 
mads 'f that, in Dluageporo alone, twenty thonsand lure being thus 
•aveil from idloiU)Hs ami indigence ; that, so far friini being com- 
pelled to labour, men are sakuig to be omployod at home, so as trj 
prevent the necessity for emigiatiou to other provinces ; that the 
prtvjudin*s of even “ nraUiuiins and high enste pjoplo ogiiiiist 
working on roads and (mdfs are rapidly disapwosrinjj,’*' tlieso men 
having long Ihhmj lurustoiuod to handle the plough in their own 
iiolds; that wurkuion are fairly rcininieramd by wagt's, or by the 
piece, ns they prefer j that in Moughyr. a claas of aboriginals 
W'ho have become lialf- If indues have hliown thoiuselvos ready 
ami willing to do any work, to erect tlndr own temporary 
lulls by the roadside, and to eat njiything tluit may be otVored 
them that brick kilns are being burnt, old res^'rvoirs ate emptied 
of refuse, aud new ones are being dug ; aud that improveiueuts of 
ail kinds condiieive to the prusunt lieulth aud future profit of the 
oommuiiity are in hundivds of places devised, bogim, and carried 
out. VVt) ought at once to dismiss nil idsu that this relkd' work 
coT^^Mponds to labour in the sloiio>Hrd of 8t. Panerns at soveu- 
ponce a day, or under a hanl-heartei Jlonrd of Ousrdiaus, or tlint 
a “cruel lalMuir-test ” slnuiM be summarily abolished, Jt caunot 
•uroly bt' oonUmdinl that it is the duty of an ludiaii Goveruinoiit, 
at the tij'st pinch of tM*ai'city, to supply food gratis to ever)’ busy 
Brahmin, to every stalwart Kunui, and to every idle Kaivert. As 
regards the eiuployiiieut of women, no su(*h epithet as **high 
OOHte apiH^Ared in any 7 Vmcs Udogram, ami we ought to iosiat on 
tlm stroiipi^t and most unimpeachable ovid«vnce in onler to credit 
a loose statoiuont that Hindoo ladies of rank, aocustomod to count 
iewals iu the senaiui aud to do no harder work than wait on their 
busbamb at moal-timea, have hitherto eithur asked for or been 
driven to “ employment cm the roads,*' f >ae hind-henrted ollicial, 
in ordm* to meta the pndudiooe of woll-bom men ^imt road- 
making iu company with others of lower condition or caste, 
boa actually coutomplated sotting apart certain works to which none 
but 6cm) nati shall be adihitt^. And if women of the lower 
unhuii, with here lutd there a few boys, have either applied for or 
been allot tfHl task-work, all wo can say is, that the carmng a 
low baskets of t^th for ^od pay is a far lighter buiSen 
than has been imposed, aU mir lives, on Lakhinirmi Ohanddltni 
aud Pudduinani fiewa by the Oriental laws of domestic submission 
to a husband, or by the doatituto condition to which widi^ws aro 
often reduced. 

much for ndief works, and we wish wo Had imaui) for a detail^ 
o£ some of those for which the Goveromont is pMgvai either to 
* advance or to ^vide funds. Oonneciod with the works under- 
taken directly oy the offirial domtiueata ore rimao carruNl out by 
the Towuahipa and Municipalitieiii in aid of which loot?!* will be 
made on lavoiuable tenns. These embrace eebemoe Ibr the drain- 
s' or watai^i^y of lam statlesis and towns, for embankiiwiitiL 
marroini, and wdltt in vlllngoe,, and for the gimeml improvemeat 
of dhoee hybrid aggregates of independnnt tenant pnaprietambipe 


and manorial privileges arbieh* for want of a oimysshsauive hmOf 
wo are contented to call “ eshttas.^ But as yet not woA has 
been done in this direction, ^btna loans for <ngrag taim have 
be*® asked for, and grauts in ajM efoid te one-tmrd «f I fca 
subscriptions have been pimniaed. Shese measuna, htmmmf 
must be couHidered more as inenloi^ng' the duty of iOiMiey^ nx 
critical tinne than as cakalated materially to ooatribiite to the 
sdKatiou of the country. 

A third diviiuon of the ■chome of oreUef ooDsiste luill 

play to the natuml oporatioos of tmffio and supply, 
filialinjout iif order ami the abolition of internal custoiiiydiia^ and by 
fifty years of peace, the inland trade Of our donrmhing provinees 
has swelled to enormous dimensions. It would ba^ been the 
most fatal eiror to aiinouoce that the Oovernmont inleaded to 
Hupe)w*de all private enterprise and to tidnpn hnelf^flpoai tbettnt, 
the supply of food to ail markets and viDag&i Behar and Bengal. 
On the contrary, it is a sound poUcy to stimnlaie eamnHircial 
activity by removing eve^ restriction, by commixiiicaring ample 
information, and by bolding out ^Mcim mucements and meam. 
Tn this view tolls on ferries and at pikes bivse been reduced or 
iiV>ormbed. The lOast Indian Bailway is invited to CSOT gmin at 
half ratios, tlm novernmont making good the dedcienoy. Senimdars, 
plnniers, speciilatoTB, and tradors have been encouram to import 
grain from a distance on easy loans and by advainsee without interop, 
on the condition, in the case of landboldon only, that they will 
retail the f(^)od grains at cost price. The regulw trader is permitted 
to HuU at any ligure which be con coinmand in any piarlmt. It is 
proUible that, as the tension increases, advantage will be t^en of 
this liberality by Kriglishmen wlu> )K>ssess indigo and sUk fiic- 
tori(‘3, or by speculative liinfloos ; aud already we bear of native 
gentlemen and Isdies of title laying in copious storea of food, on 
their own account. A Co-operativo Society has been siartad in 
Moorshedabatl. In Rungporo live Zenundaxs are storing, between 
them, nearly 50.000 iiiAuiids of rice. In Dimigenore 40,000 maunds 
will be stored bv two persons. In Maldah the luanagear of the 
estates of a minor is good for lo.ooo, luid the influeutialand waU* 
managed iirm of the Watsons, in Ihijsbahyo, has undtsrtaken to 
buy the sinue amount. 

But, after all, the main quehtiou with most English readem is, 
what has the action of the Government ilsotf P Ami this 
brings us to the two last meiis\mvs for the prevention of the calamity 
— the stonige and the distribution of food for milHtms. Now it will 
be nx^olleotcd tbaU a very few weeks ago, paHio indignation was 
excited by a statoment that the Govtsfiment had bought 70^000 
tons of nre on its own account, independently of the efltoa of 
private trade. And even iu some well-informed papen,Do Harcaam 
WHS too cutting and no censure too grave for the pitiful economy 
which had provided such niibemhle grist for so huge a mill, 
rerhaps it did not occur to the majority of these cxirics that Lord 
Northorook was not btjund to make the fortunes of a few dashing 
siieculators or to diHorganise the rice nuurkcfts mors than he coula 
not help, by announcing iu the Calcutta GtmctU the exact tonnage 
of rice with which be had determined to hood the country from 
Burmah, jMadrna, and Cochin China. And it now turns out, as 
was till along assumed bv a few experienced administrators and 
writers not thrown idf tfieir balance, that tlio Oovommant has 
mode arrangcMiients for the supply of more than seven times 
that tonuago in r>yard to which we were favoured with such a 
fM'rios of scivnms and shrieks. By converting 440, exx) tons into 
corresponding Indian weights we get an amount of one million one 
hundred thousand of nmuuds ; and, assuming that irhis rice baH 
bei>n purcUastxl or contracted for at tbe low figure of six shillings 
per mauud, the Indian Exchequer is already committed to an out- 
lay, for rice alont), of throe millions of our iimuoy. We undentand 
tJiiiat two millions have nlroady hiMm prid down. It is true that toe 
(Toverumeut may eventually recoup itself by soiling a portion of 
thesf)pureUnses to private traders ; but this is uncertain, vriiUe what 
is certain is that, lor weeks and months past, theCommlssioaeni of 
three divisions, who HU offices analogous to those of French Pre^ts, 
have hw^n buRily ongagiri in marking out centras of ralisf in ewy 
district and iu every suklivision of a district, in ametiag or hiring 
places for storage, and in preparing for that winst and SBitiripet^ 
contingency when the ruling power will have not only to tnmmrt, * 
store, aud soli the grain at frur prices, hut may have to wriip it 
out for uothirig, mid perluips come it for the starving and hripless. 
Three distinct phases of tJie appruheodod visitation have been 
jK^intedlY hold up to the district oHicors os possible, and even pro- 
bable. There are to be a few large centra or ston^usss m a 
“ mild famine.*’ These will be multiplied in namber, though 
possibly decreuMxl in size, if tbe foinine spreads. A^. if the 
wor)$t happens, “ the numlanr oi relief centres w|Q have to 
be laigely iuorased, so as to be withui rack of Alter 

this, we sLiall leave it to our leadm to sscy if the Guvamiiumt 
has failed, in theory at least, to Isoe ik$ danger and .dev^ 
the remedy. Alremly do we hear of £foimm or 
houses being hired or built at wril^tooim starians, and at 
marto «nd obsctire rural vtUagea with oddHKNiading names 
that would delight a nhilcilogWt as belitg iwriy Siindn, jpnrsly 
M ahomm e dan, or a hybrid commnmd of as Axfutuij^ a Swtie 
language. In lliiiagepasB. HiaMkih, Ritoduiye, rst na Aiy a, Moor- 
shedated, aiaige part of Bfanugnipoin, ttoo^b^j aadppts of aom# 
other districts, the gmui nna amved, in no umonsidwnUe 
mumritiei, moto toon sric weeks ago. ftwvnnrdaatmbk thatJihe 
nail diitinetion hatvrwa " BiBegFWodb^^ iimdT 

eetniastteed, and mmj beg^ to wMc 

«t wpy tinie^ shofold ba btotm in tohril Tbe w^ 
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direction of 9 mthod or 9 priest/’ B 0 ii 6 o eefunble remerka on 
tbie aspect of the MisHion nro made by a WestKnd'IncWbent,” 
wh^iso letter was published in the Time$ of Saturday lost G^ting^ 
be says, -that the Mitieioii in the haodaof some of the Kitualbte 
aims at brindng ]^ple to conbssion, and that confession is, 
ns he hiri^lf holds it to be, ' unscriptiiral and enfeebling,” 
still the Ritualism which resorts to Cf>nfessluii‘ is at any rate 
more likely to bo a sincere and true thing than that in which 
seeing and hearing are all in all; and sincerity^ earnestness, and 
triithfulnoss are qualities worth eliciting and iraplauting, even 
at the cost of having to tolornto what wo do not like in the forms 
and fashions of their manifestations.” If this is true where the 
choice lies bstweim siucoru Ritualisin and sham Kituulisui, it must 
1)0 equally true where the choice lies between sinwire Ititualibm 
and no n'ligion iit all. llie objection that “ to try to alter a reli- 
gion worthy of the name is to try to alter a luan^s chorjicter ” 
]raon*s iiiiiulH^rless instances in which a luairs religion, and his 
cbaracter with it, docs iiiulorgo a sudden and incomprehensible 
change j hut if it were true in itself, it would lie ojsm to the same 
answer. The perfums to whom the Mission is primarily addreaMfd 
an^ persons wno have no religion to alter. The wor^t that cun 
Wall the Missioner is faiiiinnii his attempt to give th(«iu one. 

What may be called a favourable erttnnaie of the ^IiH^ion as 
regards its main purpose is p(Tfcclly compatible with diK:ipproval 
of particuhir inetliods of conducting it. lo ssy that any rehgimi is 
better timn none is not the same thing as saying that one religion 
is as good as another. The man who disappr<»\eM eonression or 
revivalism will not coas(j to disapprove them bi'caiiso they form jmrt 
of the Mission inachinery, Ihit ho may do this without denying 
that, if either confessiou or revivalism can save mtui mid women 
from living and dying like the brutes, the misirhiefs attributed I 
to it may well lie forgott^m in tho good which it olVects. Still j 
it is impoTbtrii to hear in mind that the intentional introduction of 
excitement into religion is open to jiprave question, and that even on 
tho most favourable estimate of it it is a weapon singularly liable to 
abuse. If this is admitted, there are throe features in the Loudon 
Mission of 1874 which will hardly stand tho test of calm exami- 
nation. Tho first is its attempted universality. When exciting 
services have to ho kept up in a great number of churches at the 
sarao time, it is imp<tssible to choose the clergy who conduct them 
with HS much rare ns if only a few such services were bt'iug held. 
Now u}K)ii this careful choice the immunity of the Mission from 
the bad side of religious exciWment largely depend.i. Tho 
“nAer meetings *' of last week are open to crilicmni, even 
if it bo conceded that those who had the managiMiemt of them 
were always men of prudence and self-control. Hut if these 
mmliflcatioiis were absent. -and it is strange if in tho case of 
tne youngcT and more enthusiastic Missioners they wore not 
sometiroea absent — tho risk w'ould be vt'ry much greater, it 
is a further drawback to a Mission whi<'h is going on at tin? 
same time all over London (hat it provokes a kind of rivalry 
between dillerent churciies in the umoiint of e\<*i(enient provided. 
No man likes to have his wu’viceBset down ns slow, and in labouring 
to avoid this rhargt^ the bounds of gooil sense and culm ctdriilation 
of consequences may etisily bo overstepjH'd. A second object i»m is 
the want of any clear iindei’stamling as to (he <'lnss to which (he 
Mission was uddn».‘^sed. 'J^hat persons ordinarily ls*\oud tho reach 
of religious leacliiug should \w brought wilhui ii by a special 
effort, in the hope that when the strain is relaxed somo traces 
of tho eflects may he left behind, is one thing; that ixTsons 
ordinarily subjochni to religious teaching should bo eubjocietl 
annually or biennially to special emotional intiuencf's is quite 
another. It is certainly not a thing to be desired that a 
Misaiou, with its accompaniuiunU of “ after nioeliii«4> ” ami p»T- 
oonal appeals, should become part (»f the ordinary eccUv 
siaAtical machinery mid bt) applied to every congi^jguiiou iis a 
matter of course. A man just saved from drowning may bii 
all tho btitter for n glavss of bmmly, hut if he hikes to dnuu- 
drinkin^ as a remedy for languid ciivulation. bi^ health will get 
worso iowstead of bi^tter. 'fliH third objection is the s*vmiiig 
abaeuco of any distinction ladween the application of excitement 
to II class which is not usually subject to it in any form, niut its 
application to a class which is completely luibituaied to it, and that 
at a tiuio when this customary excitement i.*) at its height. Tho 
working men or women whoso lives am Ab>orbed in a dull routine 
of petty cores may be raised out of themsidves by the attack of the j 
Missioner, and may pn>tit by tho suddmi rush of unaccustomed emo- 
tion, But where tile persons appmlcHl to live in a condition of recur- 
rent excituiueiit aditt'orent course ought to be pursued. We have no 
wish to speak harshlyof such services as those which wereheldnightly 
at St, Peter’s, Groat Windmill Street. They wore prompted by a 
natural desire not to leave out of the scope of the Mission a class whico 
certainly needs it as much as any, and, ks far as iutentious go, those 
who organized thorn dosorvo every prodeo. But in so far as these 
services were founded on the hope that emotions as far removed 
as possible from religion might be chongixl into religious emotion 
by the mere transfer of the subject of them from the lightened 
casino to tho darkened church, or that religious improssio^ begun 
under such associations would be likely to Imve any lasting Nu- 
ance, they aoem to have been a striking mstance of misdirect^ s^. 
If theclasa addressed is to be caught at aU, it must he singly, uot 
in crowds^ in the inevitable depnsssioii of the morning, not m the 
widAight ex^tomeat with whmh it is already hut too familiar. 


HIOHtANT) COWmTENCIES. 

rpHEllK used to he plenty of animation in a dose oontssl; 
X in a great city coOBiituency, when party passiona ran bJgli 
and neither of the candidates took their stand pharisdcBO^ opoii 
extreme puritv of election ; when every publio-house was convened 
into> committee-room whose doors stood open night end day ; 
when the grimiest streets were brighten^ up with brilliant dnK 
plays of bunting ; when respectable cituens and unenteoriused 
rogaiiittAitis flaunted alike in the colours of the parties ; wneb the 
walls blazed with variegated posters covered with election squibs; 
whim bills steopod in party venom were scattered broadcast; when 
I cithfT Hide had its battalions of mercenaries always eager for Uis 
fniy. Still, animated as those contests were, they couEd scarcely 
ho Kaid to be romantic. There was little of romance in the ex- 
change of savage blows and foul abuse with which the rivd mobs 
imitated tho frank personalities of thoir betters; there was little 
nf romance in broken beads and streaming blOod, and drunken 
partisans staggering along tho pavements and reeling into the ^t- 
t4>rs. And, whether they wei‘e romantic or the reverse, wose 
urban coiitest.s have now become things of the past. Now that 
men vote on the sly, thertt is vary little use in trying to influence 
them. Oijinmittces have taken to sitting in school-rooms in place 
of beer-shops, and the public-houses are compelled to shut up at 
ridiculously early hours. There are few means of getting up the 
steam, or stirring the blood to fi'ver-heat. CandidaiM sUser clear 
of the old personalirifs, and observe the distant courtesy of di^ 
mfiinl imomiea. Thoir iinmodiaio supporters imitate their examplo, 
and if the muHSos do not ns yet fully acknowledge the responsi- 
bilities of their new priviliiges, at least they nave made some 
progn!Ss towards a well-bred indifleienco of demeanour. 

The romance of the old elections was chiefly to be found in 
the outlying districts of those sister kingdoms which have been 
forceil to keep bouse with Lngland wliethor they lilm it or 
not. There was much genuine feeling in a laction light in 
one of the inuMcnt principalities of the Hibernian Kinglets, or 
in a borough where tho influonce of tho popular Cbuteh 
claslud with that of a domineering aristocracy of aliet^. The 
C-hui'ch blessed the Istnners for the holy war, and the priests at 
the chfijHd doors splashed holy water ijvcr the faithful. Tho 
peasantry and squatters in outlying baronies came trcwplng in over 
uio.srt and inoimtain. Tf) do them justice, they were but little 
inflinmced by sordid con»idcratii>iiw, although notes and sove- 
reigns might Im flying about. They swallowed down drink after a 
fashion that would have made the Sax^m of the city gasp; hut tho 
potheen came into play as a inen^ incidental stimulant. They 
iTucked each o(ln*r h sfiuDs with shilUdaghs either from tho most 
holv and con merit ions motives, or from tho sheer love vif eqmrt, 
1(‘ one of them chanced to be tn>ddon to death mider tho heavy 
booi-heola of his enemies, he fell a martyr to his Church or bis 
clanship, aud was ns sun^ of Baradim^ as any groen-turbanod de- 
scendant of the IVophrd who fell in combat with the infidel. 
Ireland is a very dillerent country from Scotland j and as the 
Irihh Chdl attends to his religion and his business, bis politics and 
hiti plensuri's, in a very dillerent wav from his Scottish cousin, so tho 
rouiauce of tdections in the Seottisb Highlands is of a very ditteront 
natun> from that of an idoction in Galway or Tipperary. Hlill, with- 
out going into minute distinctions, we may oneerve that elections 
in lhi 5 1 lighhiuds are pretty buto to preserve their romantic aapect 
uninflueneed by the eourso of Radical legislation. You may give 
a vote to every child of either sex who is able to put a mark on a 
voting-paper ; but nature is impracticable beyond certain limits, 
and refum's to bo reformed beyond a certain point. The sterility 
of the couulry and the savagouoss of the scenery take a groat High- 
land election out of Iho commonplace category of ordinary political 
contiv^ts. There is no concentrating the seusation in the market 
squim) of a county town; for the county town lies almost as 
riuiiote as Kdinburgh or London from tho everyday life of moot of 
the natives. The distcmces are so imormous and the difiieulties of 
communication so great that they paralyse the ordinary machinoij 
ofacanvoits. Thought may work more surely and safely, but ft 
takes a long time to .set it in motion. The leadung Idhenl journal 
of Scotland 4>bAerrod the other day that the memW for Inverneai- 
shiro would certainly have lost his seat had the Liberoli had time 
to organize an opposition. The Scotsman may have been right 
or wrong in tho particular case, but there can be no queeuon 
that it was right in principle. Had Mr. Oameron been flur lose 
popular than he is, kis opponents could never have uneeated him 
on short notice. And as it is in Invemese-shire eo it is in Pe^thire, 
although in a smaller degree, rerthshire is simply big ; it is not 
broken up by broad lochs and treacherous estuaries, and it does 
not, like Inverness and An^ll, include distant kdondi among the 
rollers of the Atlantic. Yet even Perthshiin would scaieel^ have 
changed its representative last week if the name of the sooeessAtl 
caoditiato had not been a honsehold word in all the dktriots of the 
county. 

Tho constituents in those counties have chametmities sa dis- 
tinctive as the counties themselves. It is easy to plniirii the shal- 
low political intelligence of the quick-witted artiaw who has 
educated himself wi& his greasy paper over his pot of b4fi and whe 
has just loaxned suffickmt to he sore that there eon only be a siiisla 
side to a question. But it is notso easy to hthom the mind of tne 
man who thinks seriously ettiunigh he thiriks slowly end seUenif 
end who kn lived hast of hkrdagfltlihe, a haviut, hsyoad tike 
range of saiesdtemdkiuM^ XimiAtWfiveeledhy tk» 4^ 
lyieg of Ihvsnism Bmy ofthemomaheplM^ 
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imfmi fiotlige in aoaift remote gto>o loi it muH he » 

eoHn^ thet ie only emP^oeehed bf eome fidnt ehaep tmdL 11^ leeonlitig tholr ^tee. 


eon^tlMitliOBly Irfeome ehaep tredL Ihe 

MuNMl; af^hoius on one eide m beyond n greet nioontein 
miMi ‘while ibr milea upon milee on the 'other tlwre atreteh the 
qjBpeoj^ aolitad« of • deer foieet. The neareet ceiriiige road 
H e^t oxUm off, and is only travelled three daya in the week 
by e mail<€art that eainea pemenMa. The church and echoul are 
«t twiea the diatanoe, ao the ohil<uen luuet trust to the parenta for 


tome of hia ieUow-parishionen. His cottage is ten milea from the 
naaieat hovel where they sell whiaky ; not altogether an uumixeil 
good to him, for, although it may be all the better for his purse and 
constitution, he muaea another means of social onlightonment. Uis 
work is arduous ; he is afoot among hia she<»p irom tlio early mom- 
iUg untU the dusk. By that time he is wivLry enough to Im ready 
for bed immediately after supper, even did he Jsaro to afford himwdf 
cand les to read by. At the best of times, and in the height of the 
aummer, it is bat seldom that a stray copy of the county paper Auds 
it# way to the head of the glen. In tbe winter snow-storms he 
is almost as absolutely out of the world as the crew of somo 
Aretie disoove^ ship that has been laid up iu an ice-dock in 
Mdvilla Bay. The man has very possibly had fair schooling in his 
l^yhood* More likely than not, be comes fVom sonu^where on the 
Bottthem border, so tnat English is his native tongue, and ctm- 
se<|ueutly he ^ road the papers fluently, although he may Ui>t be 
quick to take in the sense, xle is thoughtful by nature, ns you 
may aee in bis face, which has much the sajue piirxled intelligent'e 
of expression that you remark in the vcmentblo nuns of his ttock. 
No doubt he thinks much after a fashion of his own, as he 
<< daundering ** about after his stmggling sheep, or »trolch«*s him- 
self to bask in the hot sunshine, while he l<*avej4 his collies to look 
after his charge. But what ideas can bo hnvo fitnnod on the great 
questions that aflect the ihto of Miiiistriehl^ what views has he 
arrived at with regard to the extension of the HuflVage in counUes, 
or the distribution of the aumlus revenue which Mr. (lladstoni! takes 
credit for accumulating ? lie has not even local interests, however 
oonfined, to c<mcem himaolf about } for the only hnnil rate he is 
Interested in is the tax which limits the imuilM^r of his four-footed 
aides-de-camp, and that dog-tax affucts his inaiiter iu the lirst place. 
But, whatever his ideas may be, he is pretty tvrtain to cling 
to them with a constancy proportioned to the time he has 
bestowed in thinking them out Thcoreticiilly, it is likely enough 
that he may bo a liberal; but practically be is a tolerably 
ataun^ Oonsorvative — that is to say, he never in his life did 
anything in a hurry, and he is not going to decide to turn out 
the sitting member on a suggestion Ninde on the spur of the 
moment. Such as ho is, ho may be assununl to be an advanced 
thinker and to have sound information on contemporary 
politics in comparison with many of his fellow-voters. 
At all events ho talks and reads Englisli, and, ns we hiive stud, 
his cottage is no more than eight mountain miles from 
a high rc^. Many of his itide[wndciit fcllo\v-<dcrtors, on iho 
«otherhand, ^^haye no Sassenach” whatever, and, ns tluTij are no 
Oeltic journals in circulation, they can have no op])nrtunity of 
informing themselves on public affairs. Many of them prefer 
the old religion, which takes no os|sh;uiI trouble to enlighten thorn. 
Many of them, again, live in scarcely accessible islands, whore the 
arrival of inlelligeuce from the capital and the o\iU<r world depends 
on the winds and tidi«, and the precarious movemeut of sailing 
c»ft. 

Only ooncei\'e the labour of canvassing such a constituency, 
mn under the most favourable circumstoncea. Imagine canvassing 
it in the depths of winter, when the gentlemen who aspire to repre- 
sent it STD hard pressed for time. You have to post long distances 
in dogcarts, seeking relays at the widely separated inns, where the 
stabto cstabUelunents are kept on a pcar'c footing except during the 
tourist toason. The roods are carried along in the depths of glens 
where the snow-drifts gather in heavy mosses. They are carried 
across formidable ferries^ where, if you bribe the boatmen to irapru- 
dsnee, your business being urgent, you are not unlikely to meet 
the fcto of 1-iOrd Uliinb daughter, bo much for what is called the 
ttsinland. But if you canvass the voters on the shores of the 
maiiiisad lochs, you are comndited to canvassing the islands too ; 
foot there b nottupg about which an islander feels more sensltlvoly 
tiian the insinuatioa that his home lies out of the worl^ That 
Idsnd canvass means chartering soma crank little screw; beating out 
into the fojpi among the swells and the breakers; taking flying shoto 
«t low raets of inhabited rock, enveloped in miato and unprovided 
with lighthoussa. Lsading-Dtsces are almost sa aoaioo m light- 
lowsiiisnd you may have to bob about under the *Meo of the l^d,” 
la impatient espectstion of eeisbUthinff communications with it. 
When you do get to shore, you must he hospitably ihted by the 
aod the soboohnaster, the doctor and the principal tocks- 
wmf notily what with sea sq u e smishno s s and the strong spirits, it 
bseomss smplj beroie to preserve tbe chsnu of your manners. 
JCoesom, yoa had mudi bettor not make your visit at aU than 
eatituami^diort Our ^ond the abephsed iimy have made im 
UtmUtJo support yon; but yoa mi^ i^y upon it that be will 
pWinriiwfHnnthliig until you lum set yoniMf down for a solamn 
with hint And aU ^ interview yon dt on 


and it must be a gmviratopir iodsad pn^iMrtk Ihtoa 

mcorditig their votaa. So. <m the gseat oiy tif mis plitL^yoh 
some thouaands of them jbsadiug for tlm. variona 
in resolute deflance of hbataotos interposed by iop<^||()mpby OM 
climate. They dimb over mopntaina and plod over sudw^wds^ 
wade mountaiii-stveattis, navigate lochs in uranik cohlsa, and orom 
mging vfttuaiios in rickety flat-bottomed fony-boato;. so that* 
should the winds and the weather iuteribre too seriously with the 
exercise of the electors' political rights, the polling of a great 
Highland constituency may possiUy have a gloomily drafliatio 
fluele. 
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ICCa.KSIASTICAL GEOGUArHY. 

T he events of iho last t wo or three years have made the names 
of German Bishops more ffuuiliar to us than usual, Some 
Gemmu Archbishop or Bishop is always dmng soiuclhiiig which 
gets not only into the Gennaii, but iuto the liiiulish, n6wspa{mia. 
A little time back they were most commonly disakiug and ac^i^ 
ing new thooKkgical dogmas ; now we commonly hear of tluuu as 
falling bctweiui the fangs of the ctivil power, and flnding their way 
to orison for soino broach of law's a little stricter than the (lonsti- 
tntums of (ylaxeudon. Our Goruum iViouds loll us (hat it is uow 
sU “ llio Wolf: hie Waibliiig,” and imply that ** Waihling” is tho 
right thing to shout. We do not doubt that it is; still wu oamiot 
wnolly choko a cliaritiiblo wish to let Si>iuo crumbs fW>m our table 
fall to the ll'r/fm. It has bcim ingoiuoiisly suggesliHl, in answer 
to a rationalixmg question what became of tho wolfs own culw 
w'heu she suckhMl BoiuuIuh and ibHiiua, tlist tbtise beosma 

the iwreula of all later lEf/frti. Shut out from tlioir natural home 
aud their naluriil uourishinont, they UK>k to a way of yelping and 
howling at their supnlanlerK on the Balatino, and at overy- 
ihiug which has in later tlnnui kept any shred or aur\'lvHl 
of poiver or tiiloH sprung from that iinit wremg. lu their 
enso tho habit must be UK)ked on ns at least pardonable, and wo 
might bo tempted to extond some inoHsuro of the same pardon 
j to those who iu what, by a certain flight of hiatoriojil iinogina- 
tion, we may call tho sumo causi\ arc just now hidng flnod 
and sent to prison. In tho abstraid wo cannot aupruvo of anybody 
breaking tho law, but wo feel a little iiiorcy when the law would 
almost MHMU to have be^ui iitiule on pur|K»so to toiupt pooplo to 
break it. But nftor this slight oitipouritig we will try to itiiprovo 
tho occasion in quite another way. 'I’ho struggle — si rixa «»st, 
iihi tu pulsos, ego vapulo tantuiu ** — winch is now gomg on brings 
forcibly to the mind sumo differences in one ss[H*ct of the history 
of three of tho groat countries of Munipe, Tho clii<ff criminal or 
martyr just now is an Archbishop ol IWeu with a haitl name, 
which wo have no Sla\ onic scholar at oiu* elbow to toiMdi us how 
spell in tho int>st corn'd way. Now tbe fiw't which strikea ns 
as riMuarkabie is that there bhouJil 1 h) nucIi h thing os an Arch- 
bishop of Boson at all. The fact liiat there is an Arclihisliup of 
Pueon marks something in tho histiiry of Germany -for we must 
count Prussian Poland as having for our )>urpofMt Is^conio jvart of 
Germany — which is unlike the histijry of «jither Eraiicu or 
Ktiglantl. Them is nothing iu France or in itlnglund at all 
imswering to an Archbishop of Posen, unless indeed it be tbo 
(piaHi-aronbishopvic of Westininster, Wlien some years lau'.k, at 
too other oud of tho Prussian dominions, an Archbishop of Kdln 
also underwtuit u kind of martyrdom, the description was qiiito 
fiimlliar. Bating the years of general confusion, there bod always 
Ix'en Archbishops of Kciln from a time tiiat Iho memory of man 
nmneth not to the contrary. Bui to any one familiar with the 
older ecclesiastical geography, an Archbishop of Posi'n mims 
something altogether strange. Wo sak at once wlint has bixHitno 
of the primatifd see of Poland, the fSMt whoso Archhisliops crowned 
the King when he was eh^ctod, and themHelv<*s held inoro than 
kingly power in tho time ljotw**Hn the death of one King and tho 
election of another. How has tho Sufl'rugriii of l*(»scn supplanted 
his Metropolitan at (inetam Y Wo look to our Pottliust, uur ff V//- 
laeisiTf our tnistv guide in tlusaj matters, and wo find tJiat GnoMm 
d(H.w in a manner still go on, that Gneuen and i’osen are joincil in 
some mysterious way, and that the Prinmie is strictly Archblsljop 
of Cinefam-Postjn, as we have Inward of Prince.* of Sliiswii'k- 
Holaioin. Bat he is certainly host known to the world aa ,Arch- 
biahop of Posen ; tli« andiiopiwv>pal n'^ideuco is at I^>s<ul, Giiesen 
being cut down Ui ladng the dwoUiiig-jdacM of a IVeiAbMtof, If 
therefore Gnesen has not uttorly vsjiii>h<3d, it lisj at kjaat hod a 
suiiiragan very largely knock under to P^iaen. Whim w« go 
further alield through the tiennan Empire, wo And many of her 
strange epifico[Mil phenomena. We have hoard a gijod d(?ai latoly 
of tbo biahoprU; of Fulda, which sounds strani^ in oars wbicn 
host know Fulda as tbo frrmUni of abbeys : still Fulda Istcaino 
a Hshopric before tho general return to cdjios, end hs promo- 
ttoflk if promotion it is to be reckoned, answers to the promotion 
of Ely under one Henry and of Peterborough under another. 
But, aa we go on. wo siiall come across porsrjnamm much morn 
•tmge than a Bishop of Fulda. Wo ore startled by h($aring 
of an Archbishop of Freiburg and on Archbishop of Miiiicbim. 
A^aln ire And that Munchen. modem as it sounds, has some- 
tow aaeient tacked on to it, w tbe form of the ancient see of 
Fntethg, the see of the fiuiio«s Otto, the historian of his imperial 
tti^ihew. Bat as Otto never woiw the peDium nor bote the cross, 
an AicbbkhopofFivisinffpufeaiid siiMle would seem wdy owe 
dsgrnhkp wSaderftil tbaa an AnehUsbop of Mdiwlien-Fraisiiw^ 
Tim AM lOaitar of Itabiiig on toe lahn mlg^ mn wm 
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‘worthy of iin promotion ; still !ti episccml rrak dates ontr tom a 
Ball of 1 83 1 . And if some placea haTo riUn othen hare fiilleo ; we 
have ^own mon from lands and churches not speoiallY marked for 
devotion towarde prelacy moved almost to tears at ftading that the 
metropolift of Ooriuany was shorn of its honoore^tbat primatial 
Mainz luul sunk to a simple bishopric. 

Now thoro is ncjthinjj like this ui England or in France. Canter- 
bury Olid York still their ancient honours. Lyons is stilt the 
seat of the Primate of ail the (lauls, and Bouen of tho lowlier 
l*rimate of Normandy. The Metrofmlitan, not of Oaul or of Nor^ 
mandy, but of Fnuire, is still at Kheiins, ready doubtless to crown a 
Kinfj whenever a Kiinr slwUl come to be crowned. In short, the wicle- 
siastical geography of (lermany hasgone through changes to which 
England antlFrancesuppiy noparaHeUk The French diocesan arrange- 
ments are tho most ancient oi all. It is wonderful how little they 
have changed iVom the very earliest titnes. The only changes 
which they have gone through have been the comparatively ea»y 
and harmless changes of simple division and simple union. In 
tho fourteenth century severaJ of the provinces and dioceses of 
Southern Gaul were divided. Several new bishoprics were 
founded, several rild bishoprics were raised into archbishoprics. 
In tho seventeenth century the province of Sens was divided, and 
Paris, alrr^y for soine years tiie iiemporal capital, was nkised to 
the rank of an ecclesiaHtical metropolis. By the Concordat at the 
beginning of this century a number of sees wore suppresBi^d, and 
t^ir dioceses nnitod t<i others. ' But all this has been simple 
division and union. From tjiie days of St. Martin till now there 
has been lipodly^ily cho]T|)tng aud chan^ng. Theru have been 
very few fShsee of the removal of a see from one city to another. 
There have been very few coses of the formation of a diocese out 
of scraps of two or three others. A French episcopal city has com- 
monly always been an opistHipal city *, its diocese still commonly re- 
presents the extent of the civil iurisdk'tion of that city in Itonum 
times ; or, if a neighbouring see rioe been supprem^, its dimvso re- 
presenis tbo extent of jurisdictiou of two Homan cities thrown 
into one. Ages back, by one of the rare exceptions, the see of 
Bt Lo was moved to Ooutances, and by modem arrangements the 
dioceses of Ooutances and Avranchea have been thrown into ono. 
This is in France a Imgo amount of change ; but it is a trifle to 
such a change os the creiitiou of an archbishopric of Frriburg, with 
A diocese made up out of scraps of the dioceses of Oonsianz, Basel, 
Mains, Speier, Htrassburg, iv%)niis, and Wur/burg; and it is a 
small amount of eUange compared with what most English (lio(*escs 
have gone through. While such a change as that from Bt. Lo to 
Ooutances is the exception in Fmncn, it has lieen rather the rale in 
England. A largo number of our bishoprii^s cbaiiged their seats 
twice or thrice before tIu'V settled down where they are now. In 
their pn^sent form our eplscopiii sees mainly reprei.e‘nt an arrange- 
ment of the eleventh century. Hiiiee then, two new bishoprics 
were added in the twelfrh century, and six — ^permanontlv 1iv<v-.in 
tho sixteenth. Of tho creations of the first Henry, the diocese of 
Carlisle raprusonts a len'itory then lately added to England; that 
of Ely was a sintpie division of Lini^ln. Tlio foundations of 
Ilenry the Eighth carried with thoiu a oerUnn amount of chopping 
and crumgiiig, as in tlie C(ih«*s of Bristol and Chester; still stmpm 
division may be said to bo the rule. The changes of our own day 
have united an utter c^ontempt llir the historical boundhries of 
dioceses with mi alnxjst suporsUtious rom'cnce fur the seats and 
titles of their Bishops. NVe have tbundoil two new bishoprics 
After the pvocodouta of the two ll««nrys; we Iwve actually sup- 

S iressed none, though Gloucester and llristol hnr o now but ofw 
lishop. 'fhe head of Bristol, the city, hoe bwn joinod to 
Gloucester, while its ImxIv, the couuty of Bnrset, the ancient diocese 
of Sherborue, has laicn joined liack agi^iu to Salisbury. In the 
way of chopping and changing we have i^reations so amazing 
historically as the pr<>sent duH'cse of Oxford, and so amazing 
both historically and pmotirally as the poMoat diocese of 
Koohester. In this last case we gi.*t rlio highot«t dovclopnient of 
reverence for tlio unciont si^e coeibined with coT\unupt for the 
Auoient daooeae. Kather than cliangc the title aud i^eat of the 
Bishop, the sea is placiHl on omi side of an c.^^tmuy' atxl tho di<.H'ese 
on tho other. Tbs Bishop must live away oitiier fiMtii his or 
from the bulk of his diocese. To get frxan ono to tho other, ho 
must ffo through tho diocese of another Bislu^p. 

In Franco then wo may say that the old arraiigonients have boon, 
AS comporod with oitbor of tho other two countries, left un- 
disturbed. In England we may say that the nn'angentente have 
bimi changed over and over again, and that tho last change has 
consisted in upsetting tilings while keeping their nainos. in 
Germany thevt> has beoua clean swee|K In a largo part at K*ust of 
tho country tlw old arrangementis have been swept away, and new 
cues have boon made with yuiy liitte reference to them - now 
artangemeute which, when thev to agree with the old oRtw, 

do so almost acriitentolly. iSim whtet m the causes for these 
ditterencee bstw^^en tlie ccelesiastiool anrangements of the thrao 
nations ? They lie in tW distinctive iMtorea of ihetr history. In 
Gaul the bister piics were pUesd from tlw begiiuiing in the chief 
town of each district, and whst wsa cUef town of each district 
in thn dn^ of rit. Moitiw is eomwonly thn cklof town in the 
diMitet sulk In Englaiul moat of th» anoieiKt bishopries wsrs 
bizhopiks of trikes rather than of cistea. In tkm ritemneh century 
tkriar ssito wnm systeniariorilj nisfed to the lugete towns, bo^ 
nnlibi tkn cUka of iitone% wfaal wm the teqM towns then 

towns imw, «imL tim ayvtsmaiie 

t$mm oi tlto dtoventh eantory has never been Mtoted riaoe» 
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aRaaganunto iuri as tiisy pleased^ as n Slntorik conoeto 
botmtib of a single Idngdoin. BniwhSa Bmnaa and EjDflbtodbMt 
bemi to diiTmnt ways getting more andioota unHoo, Oennaw^ 
wsattH unite lately gettingmore and moradismilted. InFraneeaM 
i^glana every Bishop was a subject of the same King. In Germany 
the Btehops themselves became princes, and iltefifr moceses raigite 
be at ^Any degree of crom purposes with the terrihiriee of other 
princes. In a great part of Gensfiny the M bishopriea wkM 
altogether swept away to the revolutioiuny time; the pmikih 
te<?8, even if tixed in the Same places, moat be toolM on as new 
crtxitions. In Geniiany the whole thing haa heun reeoMttmcted 
according to real or snppoaed modem convenietiGe ; and this has 
involved an almost utter sweeping away of the ancient amuiifiH 
ments. In France modem convenionce hoa aBawed the anci^ 
arrangr^netits to remain with what, as compared with Germany^ 
are but slight changes. In England, after toe bold ebiuige of wb 
eleventh century, we have maae a sorics of compiomisBa, trying 
somcwliAi awkwardly to combine present conveaieiioa with m- 
vcrence for the poet. Tbo result has been in one age a dioeesa 
consisting of the city of Bristol and county of Dorscst, in another sgo 
a diocese of li4X*hester of which St. Albans foniia a part. 

In all tills we have spoken roughly and generally ; it would bw 
easy to find exceptions in all these ciuk^s where some particohir 
cause lias afifcctiHi some particular cities or distrieta, Butwu 
think that the main facts of the cose wilt be found to bear out thtii 
broad distinctions which wo have drawn betwwn the history of 
the ecclesiastical geography of the three countries. 


TIl£ PANTECHNICON: 


T he PAnteehnSeon was buHt with a view to security Apnlnst 
live, and not only has it perished, but it exposed the district 
in which it stood to tfm danjier of geneml confiagniticm. It hari 
retained, among many imitations, its original reputotinn of benign 
" the laipest, the safest, and the most fireproof worahoiise to the 
metropolis.” It became tho receptacle during some mcmtlts of thO' 
year of the most valuable part of the contents of many of that 
bouses of the nobility and othem^whiwe resid^nci* to town dependa 
on tho Parlionientary Hessian. Thus on PViday in lost wtwk tiie 
building was completely flDed with jHfoperty of all kinito of a vriuo 
which only the owners themselves could estimate. The urea of 
the building was not much less than two acres. It wus built in 
1830, and when finished was said to bo the most complete totog 
of the kind ever constnicliMi By means of peculiarly lomied ana 
solid iron pillars a coniplote iron support was pivKhieed from the 
ground through tho interventog fioors to the roof. The whole of 
the I'oilings wen* lathed with iron rods and covered with a compo- 
sition which, HB was hopwl, would resist tbo fiercest fire, and 
wookl not aim^k or fall down if water was thrown njsm it whilo 
hot The boarded fioors were erwnred with iron plates laid upon 
patent felt, to prf*0erve the under side of tho iron nroiu met and to 
deaden the sound. Tho rooms were separated from each other by 
brick wails and wrought-iron dtxirs, and the stairs were all of 
stone. All tho chimney fiuos were lined wdth cast iron, and there* 
was not a piece of woiHl exposeii in any piiit of the building. Many 
hundreds of tons of iron were ihm^I in ite erection. Ttieoir 
pnrticnloTB liavo b«eu extracteil by tho 7 #V«rs» frt^m its own 
account of the opening of the Pantechiiicoii, ami they show 
that A IwUcf provsiiled forty Years ago in irou an 
a protection against lire. This belief had been Intnentebly 
shoiten, and it has )>rnbablv perished in the min of the Panteebi- 
uieoQ. The danger of colletHing a vast quantity of infiamiiiAbto 
goods to' a single building far on t weighs the security derived from ^ 
any prscmirious which skill or wcoitii can adopt in construction. 
At four di^nuit p>iute an iron wall was built across the entm 
wkith of tile buikzing, from east to west, the theory being that to 
case of fire the cemiiiuniiwting doors could 1 k^ shut, the promsa 
of the five stonpedv and the damage confined to a portion of the 
building. It w to be Uunented that this theory has not held good 
in practice. TheiNi compaitmeuts were divide into warehoonte, 
mm tliiiei* ogato into hlocRs or rooms, each of which had thick tom 
wAlb Hod doons and was, or was supposed to b», entirely isolhtod 
from the rest. Tbo renters of tboito rooms bud keys, and, aa they 
nnd tbo pitipriotors of the building believed, theW goods ran an 
Utile risk from fire aa from theft. Except to the offices at ^ 
mittmeo, there was not a msUght on the premisea. The buUditig^ 
WAS, as a rule, closed at dusk, and the only l^thta allowed atoMK 
worda wore satety-temps. There were waier-timlB and hoia to 
the bnikling, but no hydrants. 

Buck was tbo Pkatechnieem, an optoion had come to to 
roceived that property was safe in it. 'We are told that somieaf tto 
Londoft^ bankers font^ etrong rooms there for the deposit oC dssda 
and phits, althoteth it is not easy to see why this hontiiiilf ahoultt 
bo mofesafethana nroperly (Ymstntoted ffionis dOMSweto 
totmd toto on fire mono of the warehouses soon alto mar (fhladk 
to to dIermMii of Friday week. The firemen airi woritMja^ 
torirntemleiigto, and tried to pot out tofifS; toitlw&ut. 
difienillf to fremtog water, and pimtoeed no efih^ Tbm tom 
wee ptotow witlrim a questoof an hoorftonr and nanito, 
enatosa iim fitomcm were on to spsC* TM amte smnto , 
si fiito MS short, and H somi totoied tot the 
tetohmirMe doomed and Matoifr tor 

wktodtoofrfi and to feto Stosk to to motntog to to 
wafr'toto ‘eetoeed mSt to dtoffier^waa overi- tody a'pdfton'''' 
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otont to mmo jnopor^. Tki beliof in £i«|iroQf Voildkgs 
^ tlinil^Mrmo tido tnpaMoAoiio o^ompk of iU 
)BIiampmIii0m. ltini9^<lBW«ibo«MtiutnoitiiogoonM¥^ 

kll<rfgqw wkui^ oacso tolmi lioklof it,ood 
iDset^fy iron pUluioiid toon tad ftono atoircMee m tlio wont 
pioloouaa. Mr. Bdwia Oliodwiek, writing in tho Timm^ 
«m tJnit the cninkm lie eoUeoted among the firemen waa that, 
•wnli the head Uie fire had got when the engines arrived, they 
iQoald not posmbly hata saved the bnildiog. Their serviesa were 
Ihnitad to preventing the spread of the fira. If thoie had been a 
■troiig wind the exialaag nieaiis wore inaufiirient to prevent a de- 
vastating oonfiagration. Fifteon minutsa elapsed between the alarm 
and the airivai of the first elfsctive ongtua. Mr. Ohadwkdi 
angmati that for the adequate protectiim of property this i]it«>r%'al 
to he reduced to live minutes \ and ho states that at the 
British Musaiiai. by a proper •jrangeaient of hydrants attached to 
msiiiMi luuler him niessure, water may be tfarowu on any part of 
the' interior of uie DuUdinff in less than a minute and a halt, while 
S(t the ^utk Kensington Museum tlie time required is a little oter 
two minute^ Mr. Ohadwick complains that, thnmgh igntuviUM 
or inattention, a kigo building should be left unprotectod 
and should expose surrounding property to dostruction. liul it 
would be unjust to impute the loss of the Pantt'cbuic*on to these 
causes. It is evident thst this building wss thought to hi a model 
of skill and care when it was constructed. In tie cotir»t> of forty 
years, however, the destructibiliiv of stoiiu and iTxin has heim 
mearly deinonstrated. The time has coma to consider whether 
all lai^n) waiehouses oi^ht not to be requinnl by law to take tiro- 
oautions against ftro similar to thow^ which have b<woi nAlopted at 
the Britiah Muscimi and the South Keusingtou Museum. i.axgo 
and tall and ill-protected waruhousoa incroaso in n umbel-, and it 
is suggested that a fire in one of these in St. Paul’s Chumhyard 
Blight iovohvi the destruction of the Oatbadral. In Manebostor, 
where large aad tall warehouses abound, waier-stipply is sUUmI to 
be mars elfioieot than in London, and yet the Irwell is n tiny 
brook compared to the Thamea. Water fnun the river at Pimlico, 
although onwholesoms to drink, would be useful to ))ut out fires 
is Bel^via ; and if Mr. Obadwhde’s system of hydrants be prac- 
tumble, H ought to be adopted. The pressure on the mains at 
Biaoichester gives eighty feet jets from i1m) hydrants, but for the 
taller buildings additional power is bn>ught to Ix^r by hand 
and steam engines. ** The Police Stations are about half the dis- 
tance apart that the Fire Brigade %Station« are in lA)ndou,(md from 
eonstwrt suppty on the mains, and there l)uing no ixsiiding lor turn- 
cocks, it appears that the relief is brought bear in Itsw thou one- 
third of the time at which it can be given in L<mdoiL” We see 
the ergitios hurrying with prodidous clatter through tlie streete. 
but we should prem greator emciency with l««s display if Mr. 
Chadwick can teach us how to obtain it. In any oti^r* country 
euch aa establiahment as the Psateohiiiooa would have been oither 
msBaged or suimrvised by Clovemmeot. But probably dopositom 
wouU rather have trusted their property to Mr. Seth Hiiiith and 
hie descendants than to any publio department. They mnii to 
have believed in the immunity of his osiablishmoot alike ifoiu 
thieves snd fits, it would Imve been an cntorfiriso worthy of 
a master of the crackanumV art to lay burglarious bands ufKm 
the plate and jewels kept there, and would {Mrubably have exoited 
as much astonsshment as Oolonel Blood’s atteiu|it to steel the 
Bmdia fipom the Tower. 

The Pantechnicon will be leboilt, and doubtless %L1 will be done 
tiiat can be done, for the security of the new building. Wo mav as 
well discard the word ** fireproof,’’ as it is likely to mislead. Tin; 
cnly chance eafii^ lies in dividing the building veitioall)r by 
Inidi wslli, esrtied mmi the baefunent above the roof, so that if a 
fiteoeCiim,it maybe confioed within one compartment, and in 
havto ptaty of water and watchmen always ready to apply it. 
Mr. OnMwhm is right in principle, and at is no dispaTagumeot to 
the Fire Brigade to sanr that tlu^ do not come into actioii as 
^idokly as th^ would if nearar to the sp<it where the enemy aj>- 
psm A, to in a warehouse must be put fwt in two or duvo 
sunotss or it win become dangerous, and this rspid despatch can 
4»ly be perforaaed by firamen with Iqrdfaiiu and hose upon the 
memiscs. According to the ideas of the tame at which tJm 
MBfteehnkon was erected, it was stated that not a piece 
^of wood was cjmosed anywlmre in the buiiding. But 
it Is acknowladgea now that good stout timber is moce 
mstorthy thsn hm ibr supnorU, beoause tamber wdl stand 
riU nearly bunt thiouffh, wtosas iron will bend or yield 
nnlMr kwai, and tlmw down that whkdi reala upon it. 1’bo 
safe nsatsskl for buildiiig is suhstsiilial brickwork, and Ibat 
jaloontpsnsive to be gwMsaUy used. The aiie of tbs PanUoii- 
nton Is nennenisiit as a depoaltoiy far goods, snd the a oc o mpaiy - 
iiig tonnisLwnsuMoss,tmacc^ptoby yU 

i ttiMNrbe weak take admissg of an oppoftnnity Him that whkii 
Mm Bmithdasiiedto obtain bvbmiui^p g bishop to snfem 
IM l» publie mind tbe n s o ss m ty fer inspeeto and ngito 
£i wssehouassi Um moondfig ministry may use* 
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v^out msoh sddltktoffeeaniieii mihuit tow to iMs la svtop 
what we should have expected, wsat blom it hwildto «m 
Mbracedundera single to to wiriioat say party weBt named np 
mroiijdi tbem, and many loofe sns of wood to nqtoto 01 
shingi^ There Is, however, ptoty of woter st OUtogo, and to 
•ame Cormpondent saw peopk fiiioding their Hat vuoife with water 
on an alarm of fire in the ae^bimrlito. Brick, ssya to writor, 
has pnW it«»elf comparetWcly fireproof, itoesr has ^sftutoL 
under trying circuuwtaaons, proteoUou to materials which wssM 
^erwistt haw yiuldod. Wooden boMHia, under emlato oondidiNML 
have provsii imw lasting thsn Iron. Ooncretc fenitfs have etoad 
when aume calclaed and gave way. ceiwd in plislir 

hj*s kept upright, eUt-ii, unpmUa'Ud, it bewt to gdwi. 
Then) is unanimity among the (uofemiiAUil wriiefs in the zVmes 
ill these couclusioua. Iknldets may fKtrhaps be induto to adopt 
them gencnlly as far ns is c<uuiistent with tlie uiut'uto demand 
for cheapness, and in speoiui cases like that of mbuildhilg to 
Fanterkfucon it may bi> expticied that a serious f^'ort witt be nia^ 
to attain structural security. But when all has beea done tot 
can be done wt) come bock to this, that a fire In a large buildW 
must be put out quickly or it b('C<»uuNji unniaiiageable. Mr, Com 
0.11 gi\^^s this as the result of his hmg oxtuv'inmMx as a Iceupsc 
of uublic buildings. ** lliero he says, ** no oUier Security to 
be had than vigilant watching with uieaiis of instantly ottiAgitish- 
ing a little fire as soon as |><aisible after it arisoa.** A hydnuit 
with hoM) and a constant supply. of water sk»uld be within easy 
ft*ach. This at least Londoneiv luiglit proi ids for their own nro- 
hxHion. and althtmgh tiieir water s<mit«tiim^ ilealrtiys iifei it might 
be, if properly appliiMl, an uflectusi nnuum of saving property. 


UNtHKlMATIC IffiLlKK. 

I K the Januarv number of the Kmm appsaied an 

article by Frinciwil Tull^ioh, containing the substance of a 
lecture originallY cleUvunHl at St. Andrew’s DnivoxHity ou ^‘'Dog- 
matic Kxtreiues.^' To this a ronly was ptibliskml some days later 
in the l\tll Malt Onsu^Uf^ and tnen a new apologist of the anti- 
dogmatic theory tiK^k up the cudgels in the l*‘ebruftry f^mtempormy 
ill the porsou of Mr. ilimi. FrofeHia»r Tullorh's title does not 
strike us as very happily chosen, for his esshv is throup-houtai^ttuit 
not against oxtreme pnkies, os they are often CHlled, in the Cuiurch, 
but against the principle of dogmatic brdief altogidhiiir, which is 
common to all pr< dossing Christiana, ni»i to nay lli(«ii4s, except the 
lit tlo clique to which the writcj* himself Indongs. 1 1 is not, however, 
with the title, but with tbe argument of the papiir, and with to 
contmversy it bus evoked, tliat we are liejv^ concerned. Nor do wo 
take up the discusmon with iinv intention of enbring on Uto liri- 
taling topic of ihii honest v or dishonesty of a particqhtr school af 
clerical tneologians, which the disputanta on kith sides have some- 
what needlessly im{Kirted into It. The question ibudl) quito apairt 
from its kairing on the position of reltgioits i»arli<'s or churchrjts, or 
indited on (.Miristiantly as such, is of Miidicient iut4n‘est and iiiipiui- 
Hiico to justif 
Vmfnnptfranj 
their rtoers. 


to justify some uotiee wiiile the oi>pi»site plend'itigs of to 
wpi/rari/ and the Pali Mall are still frusb in the uilnda of 


Principal Tulloch starts with some ginnval ohnervatiwis <m 
to tonciimry of the present ago to cxireiuiui of all Muds, 
political^ scientific, and religious, and in illuslmtion of his toais 
lie specially nolrs this tendtjney in the irretighnis or atheistic 
(wdioiils, us exemplified in writers like Mr. Matthew Artudd, the 
late Mr. J. H, Mill, and Stmuss, to some of wdiofw works ho 
refers, as well as to tlic vf (Uw-g*' (Jrutr. This ** tmrrowmm 
of vision,*’ whetiier among believers or uli 1x4 levers^ bn fvgards 
as most deplorable and unjust. It is not only Viiul in itiadf and 
unfair to religirni, but fiital to hiuiiau progrr^s, for there miisl 
be progress in religious as in all other idmis. Creeds and con- 
feasions of fiiitli, of wlmUni^T tlaUi, are, he i-istsiders, valnalia as 
landmarks of the state of knowledge niid lhou</lit si to time when 
toy were, drawn up, and the-reforc clhim <»ur ** ^>v(^fcnc(^” Init not 
our BubicctioiJ.” \o man's faitli can Ihi )M»miHiieiitly kHiud by the 
forms eirner of the si^veub-enih century or of the fourtli. ** Men's 
thoughts akmt religion,” wliirh are einisKlii'i] in rre<t(k. inevitahlv 
change with thf» lapse of time, but it (!o4>s notfidlow that tbiW need 
abandon Christiaiiitvfir Thniaiii. houeicr, it seems siKidnnjy 
to occur to tin; wriU-r that an awkward quest.ioii may wot uonaiiindiy 
obtrude itsfdf. Is there not such a thing ss true opinion in 
reisgiou ? Is Christian do^mia incsjiahlc of verifk-ntion r Is not 
the (’Jhurch the depositarv (ff divine truth . , and, if wot, am 

we not cast oo a mm of doubt, wiibotii any rent for mind or 
heart P” llio ajurwer is a lillh! perplcxiiig. ' On to ime ImihI, 
Frinctpal TuUoch admits, what indet^d ho could hardly he4’ 
nrittiDg, that no Christian can well deny tliat lh«ro 'is such a 
iUfltf aa trui) opinion in religion, and tot it is the duty every 
ime to try and und it.” This truth ** to Hcripiuros cfintain, anil 
to dhanah gives voice to it.” But ilusi, unfortunAt«dy, her voice 
SMyiaaijalwayabe irusied. Thu Woot^iiiaWr (loniossion declares 
--fml lHM!e at least the nioetoenth criiiury, ii wtmns. may safely 
feQow to aevimtefM»th-~4liat ali Bj-nods or ComHh niary the 
Aj j toh a^ toe t«ey err, and inany have cw»hI. Nor h» this to 
mmL Met aedy to all (ihardua feJhhIe, but all cr«te>is aro, mod 
toto to town of to CM umet false^ fn^ie as mat ^ th4y 

Mtoa Ttoweareasetol in ttato> '' 5 r/a<sf, tnr 
itotoet fsiftoaim fe to ve^ 
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fUkd that fact of coune fidkes, or ought to etrikoi at the veiy 
Toot of all Ohrietian dogmatiam^— why not aay at once 
of all Christian dojpiaP In truth, in every Church those 
who cliqg moet tenaciously to the dogma are ^ust the men who 
have least bold of the dirioe substance ” which it faintly adum- 
brates. Dut here again recurs the old, and, as the writer seems 
uncomfortably conscious, still tinanswer^ question, Are we to 
halt between two opinions, or have only half opinions in religion F ** 
And troublesome aavocates of “ the coarser terms of unbelieving 
dogmatism^ — who are just as bad in one way as the ‘^coarser 
orthodoxy of the Record" in another — will insist on pressii^ 
this question home. Wo do not wonder that Principal Tulloch 
writhes a little under the pertinacious cross-questioning of 
those extreme dogmatists'* of opposite schools, and is in no 
great hurry to bring out the answer which is at last extorted 
irom him. ^^Truo religious thought is always and necessarily 
indefinite. ' Haze,* if you choose to use the expression, is of its 
Tery nature.” We can form no true idea of the Deity or of the 
future life ; and as for popular Christianity, it is not even n^lipous 
thought at all, but “a mere accretion of ndigious traditions,” and 
the whole function of thought is to ]>urify and idealize inherited | 
traditions.'* In short, to bo an extreme dogmatist is to hold that 
any dogma — except the dogma of the fallibility of all Churches 
uid Councils — can be more than half true at nest, and to prefer 
definite belief of any sort to haze.” 

This certainly does strike one, as itseems to have struck the writer's 
critic in the Vail Mall Gazette^ as rather a strange profeasion of 
faith to be put forward by a high clerical dignitary who has sub- 
acribod that most itiUuisely dogmatic, and by no means hazy, 
doctrinal oompondiuni, the Westminster Confession. But with 
these personal aspects of the controversy, as we said before, we 
shall not meddle nero. Principal Tullocn's theory of belief is fairly 
Open to criticism, without any iiupoachmtmt of his conscientious- 
ness in maintaining it ) and a very remarkable theory it is when 
it comes to bo examin^. It may bo quite true that there is a t<m- 
dency in various quarters, and quite as much among unbelieving us 
orthodox thinkers, to rush into oxtremea. Unbelief is often to the 
full as dogmatic as the most pronounced Ultramontanism. Hut 
that is hardly the point. What Principal Tulloch attacks is not 
really dogmatism nut dogma, which is aeclarcd to be in its nature 
imperfect and variable ; at its best estate only a hiint adumbra- 
tion ” of a truth which the mind cannot grasp. No doubt any t heist 
would allow, or rather affirm, the correctness of this statement, in 
so far as no finite intellect can compreheml the Infinite. But this 
does not prove that creeds may not ne perfectly true os far as they 


does not prove that creeds may not oe perfectly true os far as they 
gj), nor is the defect one which any law of progress ” has the 
lightest tendency to cure or to iuiprov<j. In the year 3000 A.n., 
if the world lasts so long, men will be no better able than the 
friends of Job ** to find out God ** ; and on the other hand it is 
difficult to see how the Apostles* Creed can have become more or 
loss true in the niueUioiith century than it was in the first. Let 
us take for instaiKTo its opening clause, to which, if to any, Dr. 
Tulloch's canon of essential haziness must apply, and which moreover 
assorts a dogma elevated for above tlio strih* of contending partiiw 
in the Scotch or any other Church. Is it true or false F Strauas myh 
plainly that it is false, which is p<*rfectly intelligible. Dr. Newman 
on the other hand says somewhere that ho never could con- 
ceive the idea of religion without dogma, for ‘'there can 
as well be filial love without the fact ef a father as devo- 
tion without the fact of a Supreme IWVmg,** and to accept 
that fact is at once to mxept a dogma of fundamental import in- 
volving far-reaching conwiqmnices intellectual and practical. That 
is to say, in other Wiurds, the first article of the creed asserts a 
momentous truth, which is also quite intelligible. What is 
simply unintelligible to tis is to say with Principm Tulloch that it 
is neither true nor false, but partly both, inasmuch as partial 
error is of the essence of all uognia, and haze ** belongs to iu 
nature. Of course if we are to understand that the notion of the 
^ity may be resolved into a " Kosmos,” or '* a stream of tendency," 
that again is clear enough, only the idea would be much better 
expressed in the "coarser forms’* of Strauss and his English 
admirers, who tell us plainly that there is no (bxl. it would 
occupy more space than we can alloni, besides leading us into 
quostlons too solemn for discussion here, to apply rrincipal 
l^Uoeh’s canon of criticism in detail t<i the later articles of the 
Creed. But it is obvious to remark that they assert facts of the 
highest interoet and si^puficance, if they bo facts, or else they assert 
very aiidaoious and misleading fictions ; but in neither case is there 
any haziness about the statement. The miraculous and other evimla 
thus recorded either did or did not take place \ there may bo a 
oonilict of evidence ns to the truth of what is asserted, but there 
can be none as to its moaning. To believe or disbelieve it, or to 
give a verdict of not proven and suspend ones iudgnient, are in- 
telligible states of mind ; but to sp^ of its being pai^y tnte 
and partly false, btii ofTeriug “ a faint adumbration ” of the truth, 
is, bi^iig the essayist's p^on, to talk uonsense. If it is a 
mere assertion of religious tradition,” it is false; if it is ‘*a 
divine verity^** there is no sort of haze about it, and it is quite in- 
capable of l>omg " purified>Dd ideidizod ** by any pregreesivo deve- 
lopment of imigious thought We may add that the men 
WAO aotually drew up and propagated thi^ old creeds, at the 
Tiik of th^ own livos, wore as fiir as poasible firom sharing this 
Ihotidkms horror qf " dogmatic extremes,** and cemsidering haziness 
s fimt condition of their orthodoxy. It is poihapB not too much 
to m that, if they had entertained thenebuloiM theon of Ohristko 
hliM whm finds ihvoor with a eeleot coterie of our modem 


divines, Christienity would not have outlaeted the centniy of iti 
birth, and certably would not have trintnphed over the brute fiesee 
of the vastest and most otioogly oompaoted Empire the worid hu 
ever known. 

Something of this kind was urged— fbr we do not proto to 
have been exactly following his argument—!^ the writer in the 
VmU Mall Gazette iust now referred to. Dr. Tulloch has made 
no rejoinder, but Mr. Hunt, smarting apparently undar a kaan 
sense of proximua ardetf comes to the rescue, in theXfbe- 
temporary of this month, to demolish what ho calls the 
" savage” criticism of the VaU Mall Qaaette^ We cannot but 
think he would have been wiser to leave the matter in the caor 
genial " haze*’ in which his abler confederate had enveloped it. 
lie bogins, as we Lave seen, by " abusing the^lsintiirs attorney,” 
and the greater part of his sulw^uent pleadiqg is a pure paralogism, 
except th« defence of the position of the Broad Church clergy, 
which comes t4) saying, rateai quatitumf that their subscription to 
Cn^eds and Articles is only provisional, and that tlm have never 
concealed their opinion that " a restatemoDt of Ihe chief doctrines 
of Christianity is much to bo desired.” On which it is sufficient 
to observe that most of them have said nothing of tlie kind, and that 
Principal Tull(icb's indictment holds good equally against any con- 
ceivable sUitement of doctrine, new or old. The main part of Mr. 
Hunt's argument, however, is based on what we must take leave 
to call a more verbil quibble about the etymology of the word 
dogma. Every schoollxiy knows well enough that its primary 
meaning is a decree, and that it only came secondarily to mean a 
doctrine liecaiise doctrines were ruioii or defined by eccle- 
siastical authority. But to infer from this that Homan OatboUcs 
alone are consistent in adhering to any dogmatic belief is to start 
an entirely fre.sh and independent subject of discussion. In point 
of fact, Protestants have held and do hold "dofpiatic belief” just as 
much AS Itoman Catholics, to say nothing or a largo section of 
Ohristiana of whom Mr. Hunt has evidently never heard, 
as he takes Catholic and Protestant as an exmiiistivo division. 
We mean of course the Eastern Church, which yields to none in 
the rigid definiteness of its creed. Whether Protestants or Greeks 
liAve adequate evidence for the doctrines they proto may he an in- 
tetestiiig subject for inquiry ; but it has very little to do with the 
issue raiseil by Princin^ 1 'ulloch. Homan Catholics ought to be 
grateful to Mr. Hunt for his atwiiranc'e that they alone have any 
right to put faith iu the creeds which for Protestants are simply 
" opinions without auUiority ; ” espaualiy aa ho is kind onou^ to 
add that of all theories of revelation that of the Church of mme 
is most like what wt« should beforehand have expected from the 
Divine Ih^ing, and that to establish such aChuren "wutild have 
be«)ii much the bt'st way ** to secure a true faith among men. In 
short, he is so far from* agrt)eing with Principal Tulloch as to the 
inherent impi»asibility of a dogmatic religion, that he thinks thb 
would have been much th(^ most natural fi>rin of Christianity, and 
b€»st BuiUni to the minds of men. But then, unhappily, there is " the 
clearest evidence ** that Cathulicisin Is untenaole,” and so ws 
must mano^re to do without it. This may or may not bo so, but it is 
simply giving up the argument. However, Mr. Hunt does essay 
to grapple with the writer in the Vail Mall Gazette on one point, 
though with very nuestionable success, llo b extremely indignanl 
at any t)uo calling tne articles of the Apostles* Creed " dogmas *’ ; 
and argues, if we rightly understand him, that the facts assertod 
there may be bi 3 iieved, wnile the " dogmas made out of them” must 
be n^jected ns false ; and he goon on to specify the dogmas of the 
bodily resurrection of Christ and of the Trinity, wWh last^ as 
now neld, i.s declarc'd to bo an absurdity.” With tbs theological 
merits of this ingenious hypothesis we are not concerned 
here; but we must venture to observe that the alle^^ dis- 
tinction between facts and dogmas in the Creed reminds 11s 
irresistibly of an analogy suggested in the Vail MaQ, It sounds very 
like saying that the Claimaul's account of the fiicta of bis post Uie 
must indeed be accepted as true, but that " when web^A to make 
a dogma out of it " ov asserting his identity wiUi Sir Koger Uche 
borne, wo are indulging in unauthorized and possibly abstim 
" speculations.'* The lleviewer's remaining point is that cortOin 
objectionable dogmas, such as Calviubra, were once popular, but 
have now gone out of iosbiou, which at best only helps to prove— 
what nobody dreams of disputing — that fidse doctrines may pre- 
vail as weir as true ones, but no bearing either way on the 
principle of diigmatic belief. 

We began witii pointing out that the contenfioii of Principal 
Tiilloch concerns no mere quarrel between Hi^ Church and 
Broad Church, or ev'en between Christianity ana other fonns of 
fiuth. It cuts at the root of all religious systemsi for it miscalealatea 
or ignores the religious element in human nature. We may 
test it iduloaophically or on the aoleitur anUmUmdo mothod, and in 
either case with tlm some rseolt. No religion pt ofseilng to 
rest on divine revelation and aspiring to infinence nuuiikiDd eon 
afibrd to hold its doctrines in solution, nor has any reUgicn with- 
out a definite creed ever worked its way and left ito mark on tho 
world. What Professor Max Muller calls the throe mioBiopary • 
reiigioas of this day, Christhuiity, Moboinetasiistti and B^dhism, 
am oU dogmatic^ though their doctrines ors widely mfamU 
Judaism, when it was a living iiiith, was fiemly dtgmatk. 
Protestonton in the heydi^ of ite^power. when ft broke throng, 
the ytmeAphn of eealnriia end vmfted half Bnrope ton toe 
oStonoe cf Hooia, was psarimto^r sh to fiutoeally , dogwatie. 
It is vay well for M^. Httnt to any toot to roboUtimiig pr^^ 
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to on imiitamtlblo tntam^^^To bo o ubiio- 
bi m Mil aom^ jott moot olort from o dogtiio 
Ofitatata ttiDO&doiiB )diid| tad on undogmatio mod la aa aonio- 
Itamoatalmwitbotit ship or oj^ctm without ooloiir. Uii- 
mtuwiaooiuiiiiicbriatiaii , • • Ikitimopt that belief ; thiiik 
Ihramoment ofii^ihotitimoliea; and you moat admit that your 
Olkilid^ty boeomeo dogmatio in the highoat degree. Unaectariim 
(AidiiJaiiiW can no moro edit thus than can a oianglo whiob ia 
noKtar acaMoo nor iaoaooloi nor oquilateraL** The aama might bo 
ni(|^ imMii mukmditf of IMmism or Buddhism. Thm ia a 
•toiy told of an unfortunate Eugliahmaa who woo hung at 
OoMtantittoplOi not for being a Ohriatian — for Ohristiani^ 
mo Idtaam^but becauao his pious hatred of '^dogmatlo 
ostmiea* made it impoastUe to discoTor whether he was 
a Ohrietian or not and the law required ev<^ one to profess 
pome definite religion. Wo are far from wishing to advocate so 
bmobant a mode of enihrolng the necessary connexion between 
Ihith andfimn^ but the Turkish Government raowed atrue instinct 
^abOttt the tats. All experience oombines to testify against the 
"ifr^ty and working power of haay ^ and amorphous creeds. 


THE DAUPHIN AGAIS. 


M JDUSS FAVllE has been pleading a cm in Paris which 
• reads amasi^ly like e ron^cebv the late Mr. James. 
The beginning of bis speech sufficiently indicates the school in 
wbioh ta has been studying : — Forty years ago, on the 26th of 
¥•1. 1833, a stranger^ still in the prime of manhood, but wasted 
by fttigne and aufiermg, without resources, and scarcely able to 
mak our Isnguage, entered Paris. He passed through the in* 
mfierent crowd, but an attentive observer might have discovered 
in his countenance traces of an indomitable firmness and a profound 
fruth in the future.*^ This stranger, according to M. Favre, was no 
other than Louis XVIX.. who had come to assert his title to be re* 
cognised es the Duke of Normandy and the heir of the Intimate 
Monarchy. The narrative of the pretender’s extraordinary adven- 
tures. while it certainly proves his indomitable resolution, scarcely 
juatinea his faith in the future. He had to Am from one countiy to 
another, his life was constantly in danger, and the greater part of 
his time was spent in prison. He died miserably in ifolland, 
having, it is said, been poisoned. He left two children : Adalbert 
Naui^or^Naundorff oeing the name under which tno alleged 
IMupUn passed in private life— a lieutenant in the Dutch anuy, 
and a daughter \ and these are now prosecuting their father's claim. 
There was a judicisl decision against the elder Naundorff* himself 
in l83^aQd a decision against his lieirs in 1851 ;and it is from the 
latter judgment that an appeal is now made. 

Whatever the Ooort may think of it, it ia certainly a marvellous 
story which H. Favre has set before it. There is of course 
nothing Impossible or even improbable in the supposition tliat 
the Daimbin wss rescued from ine Temple. Indeed, nothing is 
more lifeBly than that such a design was entertained, and that 
an attempt may have been made to carry it out ; and there are 
many ways in which it might have been managed. It has been 
often asserted that the young prince did really escape, and more 
tifry one Ijouis XVII, has started up to assert his rights. Still 
ih^ mere fhot that a thing is possible or even probable does not 
show that it happened. In the present instance it ia alleged 
that the Dmtphin was thrown into a profound sleep by a 
dose of opium, and deposited in a secret place at the top of 
the tower A lay figure was at first plscim on his bed to lull 
suspicion, but aftmws^ a desf and dumb child was smuggled into 
the Tem]^ end psssed off ss the Dauphin. The next tninff wss 
to get tihs young prince out of the prison. It was tho^ht that If the 
deaf and dumb cnild would only die, the prince mi^t be put in 
the coffin instead of him, and so oarrM out. As the child showed 
no signs of dying, it was rssedved to Idll him. and an apothecary 
undertooh to aoD^istev a sufficient dose of poison. A doctor, 
however, sdministmd aa antidote and the chiM was saved. Shortlv 
after both the doctor and the apothecary died suddenly in a suspi- 
dotts manner which pointy to poison. As the deaf and dumb 
boy persisted in living, a sick ehud from a homtai was substi- 
tolsa fiir Idnu This obild soon diod, and tbs Datqihin took his 
plios in the coffin, the series of imbstitotions being completed on 
the way to the oemetecy by the Dauphin being taken out and the 
OdM being filMwito pm and stones The prinoe had been for 
eMi or nine months in the roof of the tower, but whether he wss 
swoon sU that time does not exactly appear, for M. Fane says 
he doss not esmfor dstsils. The lemovul of the Dauphin k ssid 
to hoM bM concerted by n number of persons frimidfy to the 
Boyd frmllv, inoloding JoMqihine 4 e Beatmamis, Bams. Bkmhe. 
mdMgrn, am othem; sad it msy be assumed that U ooukL 
net have been carried oat without the emmivanee of seme of the 
It strikes one thaLif it wpi so ssiy to effect all thms 
Vdtotetes and eidwtitiitious, and to mmi off first one child and thin. 
Itoo3taukt}ml)au{ffiin«n^onidlto^ bssnposmbk to ad^ the 
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Looi* XVIU. otf lita"£i^b«d dSiwtod ilk'i&ifliifm mmlMii . 
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ful Iwu. tad that dto aa wamiTatkm tlMm ttaf nm SwiMI ' 
to pcooiidm tho Duko ot Nonuadj K»g» tal ««• vnmm hf 
Cardinal de Latll. 

The history of the sBeged Dauthltt's adventmes sftar bit «M|ta 
from prison u ouite ss wondtffiii as the mannar of hii dbdmh 
tioD. The luckleie prince, M. Favre said, was bstmyed and var* 
secutod wherever be went He was first taken to LaYsnads, 
where his friends after a time abandoned him and took up another 
child instead. He fied to Rome, but wsa driven away by the 
peieecuttons of his enemica. On his way to London he w«a 
captured by a French maiiKif-war and sgaln oast into prisbn* 
J osephine pioourod his reliiMise i but immediately afterwards he wsa 
once more In prison at Stmeburg, and Josephine had to repsat 
her kindness, lie wss then twenty-tour yssrs of age, had 
been hunted from one country to another, and bad psa^ seventssn 
years in prison, so it was no wonder, M. Favre iitoaght, that ha 
should have forgotten the languime of hU childhood. He had 

K ikd up German firom the wife or a Swiss olookmaker who had 
end^ him, and watchmaking from her husband. The name 
of Naundorff was adopted merely because it happened to be on a 
psssport^o had none of his own— which was given him by some 
chantable person in order toenable him to enter Berlin. In 1815, 
when Louis XVIII. became King, Naundorff made himself known 
as the genuine heir to the thrans. and b eonssauence got into 
trouble, and was repeatedly imprisoned. In 1S33 he contrived to 
teach Paris, whers he met and was recognifed by Madame da 
lUinlMuid, theoldgovemets of the Dauphin, He la aw said to have 
been identified by n. da Joly, the tat Minister of the Interior of 
I^uis XVI. Madame de lUmbaud wsa convinced by Naundorff 
remornbnring a child's frock which she showed him M one whlob 
ho hod worn at a tote at Versailles, and whloh bad afterwards been 
discarded os too heavy. M. do Joly at first denounced the pre- 
tender as an impostor, but was converted when the latter reminded 
him that after tno lioyal tomlly took shelter in the Assembly, De 
Joly procured some (bod. and the King and Queen were rather 
doubtful about it lost it snould have been poiso^, but the prince 
said, Never mind, give me a spoon." Naondorff was not allowed 
to remain long in Paris. Undeterred by the condemnation of an 
impostor named Aiohemond to twelve years' aoclusion for pretend- 
ing to bo Louis XVII., he commenced lemJ proceedings to eotnptl 
the Bourbon family to scknowledgo bis rights ^ but a nint that &e 
police were coming down on him fi^htoiw him off to hkigland. 
The number of attempted assassinations which this wretched 
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face and rubbed corrosive acid uito the wounds. At Prague ho 
was stabbed in the street, and in fjondon he was fired at when 
walking in his garden* His death in Holland is attributed to 
poison. 

M. Favre, who is not at all daunted by the marvetlous 
character of the incidents upon which his case is founded, 
can conceive of no reason why Naundorff should not be 
acknowlodged as the genuine Dauphin, except that it would 
cause a go^ deal of inconvemtonce to most of the Royal fomllta iff 
Europe^ very trifling matter in M. Favra's eyes. It must be 
admitted that the story on the other side is simpler and more 
coherent. The result of the judicial incuiry in 1836, ss set 
forth in the official dooumsnte, nw be Vrimr stated. It is 
assertod that Naundorff waa bom in Irussian Potand ; and that In 
18x2 he was established ss a watchmaker at Bpandau. In 1822 
ho went to Brandenburg and was accussd of fir^-raislng. He wss 
acquitted on this charge from want of proof, but wss soon after- 
wards sentenc^ to throe years' imprisonment with hard labour ff»r 
coining and circulating false money. After various wanderings he 
came to Paris in 1832, and endeavoured to make weak and erithu- 
static minds accept the fable he had concocted. It is admitted 
that he enlisted a number of adherents, who were dupeni by the 
information be had collected about the Xlaupbin from published 
memoirs or private ronversations with p<^tna who had hotm in 
domestic service about the Court. The evidence of the l>au[»bin'i 
death in the Temple is then examioed. The report which 
was made on the subject to the Convention by a member of 
the Committee of General Safety status that, soon after' the 
9th Tbermidor, young Capet was pLaced under the care of a 
couple of keepers, l^esne and Gomain, both trustworthy men, 
who previuuiuy were arauainted with the personal appear- 
ance of their chaive, ana who could not be deceived by the 
•ubslitulxon of anoiber child. In order to raodor treacliery on the 
part of the keepers impossible, the jealous Govemmnut of tboao 
days directed that thiy should w watched by a member of one of 
the Committees of the SoctiooM of Paris, who should lie tihangod 
daUy. Lasoe and Gomain never quitted the ^nco. Botli wen« 
present at the moment of his death ; he spoke to them an hour 
ottfotoho drew his lest breath. Ho died ao the 8 th Jowi, 1795* 
anff Mt day the deputy Sdvestre anoouoced the ftuai t'? the i i n 
tattfta Sffid depoaita the in the archive . 

Vto judgment which wns g^ven in 1851 to 
a* tbei of 1836 * greet 4tal of 





Miy w/UmM on the wMott liee hien manid uf it 
de 9eMidie8iie in n mdr wUdi^wiu fMiUbhed fai tSf3. nim, 
0m be so dooU tiuit Sbieit the ^dioesttker, sador wlHae 
xhtaege he ine fM pkoedL iMted the poor W mth lampe 
fenttelify. He compelled m ihiild toimit on Mn, to dees hie 
slioe0« to perform tae most menial end hnmittatliig olAece. Erery 
day tnePB ima a freeli etmgnle to get ike prmoe to ^reer the mi 
eap ; he was aboeed and benteD, bat in vain ; until at length 
Simon’a Timpo of a wiie cut ofF Iho boy*e long flaxen ringlets, and 
he felt so aifronied and dobii^od by his altered aapearuneu that hia^ 

S irit seemed to be bmken. The day that the Queen was sent to 
e Ooooiei^rie, one of the agents of the Oommuoo sent the 
Dauphin a fpH of toys, including a miniatare guillotiuo. He was 
subjected t(i an abominablo inquisition in order to make him repeat 
iSllseboods about bis mother and aunt. He was kept almt up in a 
dttk room, without any arauseineBts, and with no company except j 
Simon and his wife. Simon tried to teach him to drink and swear ; 
and when ha caught the child one day at his prayers, struck him | 
in the iiiu» with his iron^heelod shoe and poured water orer him. j 
The familiar namm by which he was called were ^wolf-cub,” < 
viper,” and ** toad.” After Simonas removal, this was his fate, 
os described by Madame Royale: — ‘‘Unheard of and un- 
exampled baiharityl to leave an unliappy and sickly infant of 
eight yean obi in a |;p^t tooiii^ locked and bolted in,, with 
no oilier means of (;omnmnication than a broken bell, 
which ho never rang, so greatly did ho dread the peoplo 
whom its sound would havo brought to him ; be preferred 
wanting anything and everything to onlling for his penc- 
CUtora. His bs<l had not bt'on stirred for six months, and ho 
had not thought to make it hiuiself; it ran alive with vomiin. 

tJuMil. . . . His 

’‘^'^mdow, which was locked as well as grat^, was novel* opened ; 
and tho infeotious scnell of the horrid room was so dreadful that 
BO one could boar it for a momoirt. . . . Tho length of 
time which ho rsidsted thia norsecution proves how gis}d his 
constitution must have been.” After the fall of Kob(*spiorre 
/oth Thermidor) he was found “ eaten up with purukmt sores.*' 
He refused to eat or to speak, until in answer to one of his 
Tiaitori, a benevolent-looking old nwin, he said, “ I want to die.*' 
Bams saw tho boy, and found him in a wretched stale of tilth and 
disease. His knees had swollen to such an extent that his l]t)umirs 
wore painfully tight The tn^atmout of the prisoner now l[h3raiue 
less rigorous. His now guardian, l..aiimnt, was fond of him, and 
d^ what he could to restjre his health and spirits ; hut his olKr^rts 
wore impatled by tho Oommiwioncra, who wisro changed every day, 
and bosides, it was too late. The poor boy whs crushed and 
beart-brokou. The dtsiriri surgeon re^ioiled that “ the little Cnptd 
had tumours in all his joints, and especially at his knees,” and that 
it was impossible to get a wonl iVoin hixn. Iiosuci, lisurent a suc- 
cessor, w^is also a good«hasrted man, aud endeavoured to alK^viutc 
the captive's tuiseiy. Lnsne cainn ou the 29th of March, and the 
Dauphin died on tho 8th of Juno. The account of hia lost 
moments is touching in the extrumo. Tho boy was nlnit^st too 
weak to speak, but he took Houiuin*s hand in his own aud kissed 
it, while Oomaiu prayid. Uoiimin said ho hoped ho was unt in 
pain now. “ Yos,” was tho reply, “ but nut so much ; tho music is 
so fine.” “Where do you hear music?” “Up there; listen, 
listen!” Aud ailor 0 moment, with a couvulsivo sUirt, ho uddod, 

1 hear my motlier’s voice among thoni.” Thou liAsno t(H)k his 
turn by tho hodside, and the boy said ho hoped his sister would 
hear the music too. Afterwards ho said, “ 1 have something to 
tell you,” Ijaane leaned down to listen, Tho prince was dead. 

As fiir as probabililu^ go. it was of course oxti'onudy likely that 
the unhappy boy, after all no liad gone tbro\grh, should die fn»m 
the oouibined of griuf, ill-usage, and (X)utiriemotit. It is also 

much moroprohnhlo that tlie pathotic ovidoiico given by liSv^ne and 
Gomain is tmo than that they >vere CA{mblo of inventing it. ilut 
tiien there aro a greet many persons who do not think it worth 
while to bdieve anything tnnt is not in the higboHt dt^groe im- 
probable, not to say imptvisiblo. Whatever tho decision of tho 
Oomrt may ho in the presont enso, tho Duke of Xortuaiidy is» 
tolerably certain to retnin a slaunoh body of adherout^. 
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THE SWISS ARMY. 

f pHE OhuroK and State conflict in Swit^orland lins become so 
JL worm that it has almost dimmed the controversy oxi army 
reovganiiotioD which has vexed the pluixsont little Republic over 
aince the war of 1870-71. Tho efloct produced am^mg its ritisons 
by German successes and French disaatera wah not only in no 
respoot less than with us, but was intensified by tbo siglit of 
Bourbaki's army driven helplessly like a huddled tlo^ of 
sheep over the frontier by Manteuilel, to be “ interned ” for iho 
rest of the war. and by tho fact that that part of the Swiss forces 
which waa mobilised to guard the sacred soil of the Federation 
from outrage waa found at every point to fall manifeeUy brhind 
tho i^uiremeuts at the tige for on army tolcmg the fiel<L This 
mobiliaation, our raadm may be rommded, occorsed twice. A 
large force waa embodied at the outset of the war to watch the 
frontier near Baala, which it was apparently eappased that tho 
South Oermnai might be tempted to violate, aa due AUiea did in 
18x4, for ctzataglo pmrpoasa. Thia danm paawd awi^, and the 
men under ams were diintiamd to their honiii* But twelve 
montha later, ea the plot about Belfoit Buokeaed, and mmours 
oama ol enoisiaiii coQfiiBtaalioiia of troopa on aithar aida to bmak 


Jfe^blicon force then ordered to tlie.froiitmry BOtmnaalefl aa in. 
the pvevioas smner liwGuaBad liaMg. that IBInthaat Mkb 
enoeeeded to Bourbaki’s ijli-etarr(»d atinendered. his fogMee 
If^ioas almost under Geaecal Montsuffclk eyes. All this^ buBOglit 
war home in a nuumor to the Swim, and tboir unprepoiSd 
AMS for it stood fhRy revealed to thoBBselvea aa socu aadoibM 
Herzog preseoted hm Reports on the two mobilUiitiona ^ tho 
Federal Executive at Benie. ^ \ 

It is not our intention to follow those Beports here m detail. Xhe 
Swiss of oourt» wore w«dl aware before that ti^y had no army^in 
tho sense of a stajiding force in pay thrmigheut the year. ^But 
they bad a general belief that their militm would piove, thaakato 
I the intolligooco and patriotism of its nlrmeatn, a tolmble aitb-* 
stitute. They knew that they were AMosed to hove asmy 
I divisions, a stafiT, autumn manmuvras, and a lom Hat of oifioen m 
various arms understood to be educated for their epeeial duties. 
And it was with all the amioyance of one rudely shaken out of a 
pltissaut dream that the nation learnt from General Hereogb earliest 
ifoport, and the disctissious whic*h arose anon it, not only that a good 
deal must be done beibre tbe nulionni torro could with any 
standing army, but that it had prr)ved Hiielf in all its elements flur 
below the moderate standard which it had been intended to naCh 
wlicn it wue fraiiu^d twenty years hiifcjre under the then newly revised 
CorisLitution. Viewed ns militia nlono — aud tho pretence of any 
other name f«)r it may here be dropped — it was found to be far less 
perfectly <a'<mniy.ed tlmii even a militia force might, under 
thorough control, l>*i made. 

The theory of the Swiss military force was this. Following 
out tho fitvotirito national idea of a federation of Republics, it wiis 
to cemsist not of a honiogrmei>us body, but of various contingents 
assigned to tho dilfereiit (Inntons, and proportioned according to 
their r4iip&ctiTe means, not only as regards popiilntion, but the sp<^al 
cireuiustAucPB which were Huppoped to fit the inhabitants for such 
or Aiicb particular arm. Hut it occnrrwd nt once to tbe framers of 
the Oonsiitution of 1848 that it would bo absurd to leave the 
technical partH of an army to mere municipal training and equip- 
nitiul. Utm.«M*qiientJy the hVdcml ( luvernmcnt was c hiuged from 
tho first with Ibe 'iiistTurtion and enpf^rvision of the" carahy, 
artillery, and engineers, and sonicwh.it later with that of tlie rino 
battaliunH, which iniiy 1x4 look«?d ujhiu as tho crock cor]»s of the 
Hcnict', and have often to 1 h» ru/id*^ up from two adjacent U^mtons. 
Tho army stalT ■ h'as pur**Iy t\ Fe<lrn>l affair; but tho infantry were 
loft, under certain conditions. -ly lo theOantons, etwh o/whicli 
up to tho nrf*Hi‘nt linie Jiuuutaius iti own TOtty war deparinwnt, 
cWged cniidly with tho equipment and iiistructiou of this 
arm. It folhiw'S that there' an^ three distim*t clue#ses of ofUct'rs in 
iho Swiss militia. The hwlenil st.ilf, which includes various civil 
departments, roceivi* their rommissiona direct froni the central 
ttiithoritv at Heme, and suc h in.^truction aa tUev have from its 
chief school at *nnm. Tlie oificers of tho Buocial amis aro all 
appointed by the Cantons, but am put througn their origmal and 
practice trainings under Federal inspectors and in tbo Foflerai 
schools — or clusHoa, ns they in.iv bo more properly termed— estab- 
lished at Thun or ol^fwlieri*. The infantry aro raised, taught, and 
exercised entirely by tho Uantons und»»T drill instmetow of thoir 
owm, and their ollicer^ have nothing to do with tho Fedoml au- 
thority nt uU, Biwa when called out for autanm exercises, an immt 
not occurring on un avemgo to each of tbe niuo dtidsions 
ninintaiiunl on paper more th.au onro in seven or eight voATti. Their 
I elUcieuey in fact ilepeu(h*d cniindy on tlie publu*. spirit of tbflir 
own individual (hinlous. and tlie < 'un>«titution provided no remedy 
against tiny defaulting nicmli*>r of the Uepublic except the cumbrous 
and gnive one of Fi».h‘ral exccuti^m,** w'hich it is noedless to any 
the cmitrol authority could not use in practico for any minor 
deficieudos. 

I Now, ns the twenty y«virs that followed the struggle of the 
! Hoiidorbund were tranquil as i-oncenietl Switzerljinii, it is not 
Kurprirting that there crept into the working of the military 
iimchine a laxity which time UTtit on and the occasion 

for tho use of tho force was -till dofemHl. The Stvisa militia 
never indeed sank down to th.d mere paper existence wbieb 
became thu normal statu of things in .\uicrica before ^e great 
Civil War. But the period of rtH*ruit drill waa eliortened. The 
I annual training pneoriMul s.'itik in the infantry to one eveiy two or 
I even tbroo years, iimler tho constant pressuA^ put on the Uantoiud 
I Huthorilies to postpone) it. And even tho arms under Fo^ral 
sumrvision curtailed their exercise^ partly no dould^ under the 
influence of tbe example of their iuMniiy* comrades, and partiy 
because it was felt that there would Iw a diificulty in finding 
eifectivoa for tlicir ranks if their training was nmintoined at 
tho original standard, llorr Stoompfli had long before pohitod out, 
to iho surprise of bis countrymen, that the popular tsaditiou tiiot 
“ every Swiss is liable to betir anus ” hod beeu altogether dmoiried 


from in the case of nearly half the popuJatiaii. And it foil to 
General Herzog to Rstouish them stilf more after the summer 
mobilin^iou of 1870, when, in the cool onabirsui of a piofoMieaal 
Report— clear, inciave, but not overdrawsH-^ showM that the 
spraal coBtin^ts borne on the roueter-reU wese kudriog in ell fjne 
eseeptials for war, that the piq^ dapartBieiiU whiefo Cidsted in 
the War Ofooe at itonm were sHher uttml cv WDfoactioti, ondth^ 
the iafcalry bsltalfom fiiriaahad to hfofotaeky thaOa&toRsweie 
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orsmloftDf iotemtad in opf^ng the oxteuaion of perooitel aerrioo 

Tbej WOTS little nottdof flirt ho 
tanM^lmerottHr^and imve onljr very noentlj ftmod their voice in the 
pww. Bot it mui a weight^ oleinont in thoir ikvoar that no tfreet 
mffitary oheoge oould bo introduced without the revieion of the 
qiidettiy Oonetitation ; and when thia came in question them wore 
enntobeother laijge ekinenteo]^^ toehunge, especially the Froneh 
Ridked aoctioii of the South'-Weat, which feared the centinlita- 
tkntluitwoQldlvingitiiioro into thepower of the dominant German- 
qMaldng popalation, and the Ultramontaiie partv^ which ho^ 
to oontim as of old certain individual Gantoua^ ana could only loee 
by the maiging of local powers in the hands of a Federal Govern- 
meot of strong Proteatut sjmpiithies. Theao factions, indeed, 
tmitedwith the more commonplace haters of change, inanngod to 
ttenv out the revised Oonstitution when it was put to the phdiia- 
cite last May, and ao have given tho army reforukors another year 
in which to adjust their diffWnces among thoiuaelves. 

The more ardent of tliase, iu the first heat of euthusuism, had 
advocated extreme measure's. They would have eumllod every 
man capable of doing any service, distributed the country into 
regular districts with a pemanant stafT, extended considerably the 
pmoda of instruction, registeti'd all tiio horses for such servico as 
ther might be useful for, and mlh^l out each division or anny corps 
at JUaat once iu two years, so as to work the whole of its do- 
partmente, which wore of course to bti etUciently completed. But 
to such large schemes them tvdll always be this objecaiou in 
Bwitzorland, indepondenily of the conridemble expeiisu they 
thxoaten, that they never can bo carried far enough to enable the 
liitla Kopublic to copa with the great Fnipirea w'hich iKfrder 
it Switzerland has not in fact the size or the population 
requisite to enable her to ohUt on the general Kuropetui iluwiro 
with any decisive force. Her ollurla, if attacked, would almost 
necessarily be confined to making as good a defence as possible 
until saocour came from wdlhout This truth has probably 
been felt, though not distinctly uttered, the more modemte 
militarv reformers. Tlit-eo are represv.nied netirly by the present 
Federal Executive, which succmled last year, as again iii the 
recent Seesiou, in obtaining a uiaiority in l^th lIows<«s iu favbur 
of its scheme. That scheme may oe defined briedy os cotupleiing 
the law of 1850 by making the training of llie special amis 
slinhtly bettor, completing the nooossary civil deuartinents (which 
exist at present chiefly on papi«r), and bringing ttie iiilkutry undivr 
the oirectivo control of the iWiie War Oilier. With some slight 
modifications in favour of tlio privilejm of the Cantons (whieli arrt 
found very obstinate iu retaining their local 'War Departments) it 
seems protuible that this measure of reform will be adopted. ] f it be 
fairly carried out, Bwitzvrlnud will p^isHeRS a militia as efl)cir5nt as 
any such citizen-soldior force (!an bo made in a fVee country not 
ab^lutoly thjwahmed by war j but the vision enU*rtiiined by some 
enthusiastic advocates of the s^stom, that it can vio with that of 
standing armies, is one that is most unlikely to be realized, ami it 
ia to be hoped tiiat practical proof may bo spared it. Tlie most 
prominent defect will rinuain as now. tlmt the army staff are not 
merely untminod for their nKsual duties^ as waa not long since 
the case with ourselves, but tnat they are in fact little better than 
civilians bearing military titles ; for the classes df iuslruction they 
attend are no more than suilicicnt, by the confession of Colomd 
Weltli himself, who has had tho charge of the new law, to 
enahle tham to find out what they ought to study. To say that 
they can know nothing personally of tho divisions to which they 
are attached for maomuvros or mobiliaation would como ill os a 
reproach firum us, who peiaist, with all tho moans at hand for cor- 
recting iif in volautaruy maintaining this element of confusion 
and weakness in our own orgaaimtion. And one useful lesson at 
least we might learn from the Swiss militia, namely, a whole- 
some jealoi^ at demding tho liigbenr military titlw. Colonels and 
mqjoni am indeed al m o st as cheap in that country os our Auxiliiiry 
Fomo coninijssions and honorary rank have made them hero. But 
the ooRuuission of general, so wantonly scattomd among oimelvtss 
aa to heGotne nieanxogloiM, is reserved iu Switzerland for him who 
actually takes coanaand in the field *, and the title which be refains 
when hk sorvioe k dons Icinnsa pat^t higher than that of nobility 
inbk Jkikw-countiysien’s eyes, and k of itself e mjffleieat 

'Wbiktall things tend among the Swiss to espiaotieal a solution 
of the mifiUiy queskon oe their means allow, tharo arc not want- 
ing those who wouhl give up even such oigaidiation as thiw 
poMsai, in blind faith that patrietkm and iateUlgenee wodld 
supply ikdacAagalnitFie^ or Prussian dnny corps as sesHy 
aeagmxist Charlss the Bold’s Isgume of msn-et-arms in the middie 
ages. Herr Btesaemfli at the very hsgimibg of the sgitsticmfoxilid 
Mtmemry to ezpktii aerioualy to aOms of ms feUow-cttisene that 
%a di^ for dekadissg a eom^ halhsrd and pike era gone^ 
by^ Butnakooaliitncicsaxe Inimt^ Andnot only has the stnfiT 

on which thk patriotic dslnrion Mstken oftaU scattered Giiwnrii 
8 wias praa, but Hszr von Edacli^. she of fbs exticeinkts in Ibe 
fieeet^ mdiedted, has msbod ijxtd point Gcniianr with en 
M^vn voiomc, written apparently to M aB the world know how 


MiMateK «li0 B^iriae-iindUlwtf ' 

oemway. To do eway nlnglktriy Uw jlnsaftt 
to ndy animfy p» ncMh lafiSria ettflaned by 
let wotr man cnny just what weanpn Imc hon iwii nidk tw 
to jpnt miih in sneh " k^lime * m Iksit oftbe PoUim 
1863, or the PatkUna in iSyi— eneh am the. tsacMiM Mllm 4 
through two huadind pa^ by the author Of IW s d n y d a nl 
fTt An omn * . As a snrioii^ of tt tm a l M W 
his offiirionk weU worth reading; and, as IIa Swke mm hiudly 
dvrifo to undergo the Me of Pokiid or Perils the anilmk 
propcsals to his countrvmsa }irobshly cany fibair own antUMe 
with them in the lUustmlious which he oftaa 


THE f9r/rjrg PIlORtM. 

T HF. programme of tbn OouH Theatre might, bo snaohio^p 
sUib'd ns •* Hirths, DchUis, and Marriages.” We really do not 
know, nor wo bolieva does anybotly else, what the first |uooe ie 
about, but we do know that Mr, W, J. liill is Tsvy fiixiny over 
bis twin chiMnm. The second piece ie that harrovriug oompoaU 
tion, (ho jr^fVo H/onm, and thu third is the joUy rolUeliing 
Wfdilimf March, We do not know exactly with what object tha 
s«MNmd niece of tho uveniug w*as written, but if It were intended to 
mako tho third go well, Uie authors have certainly tucceedsd* 
Tho most tn^ic of imgedius could hardly bo expected to find a 
homo at 1 ho Court Theatre, and to bo pk.^ on the same night wltk 
the kmgrtst and most uproarious fiim. Yet we must allow that a 
Indd attempt has bo<m made with conridomblc success. TW 
blank verse of the Wftite isgood, and desonree to ho mm 

uniformly well daliv<»red, ancl tbo sta^ accessories, such as tfauiMtoi, 
Ikditning, darkness, and the a))paritiun of Dnath, ani used 
ally to dov[V‘n the gloom and horror of tlie stm, Mr. Geown 
llfgiiold looks an<l nets the character of klscrola wall, and 
Vezin docs tho best that can be doho with the singukriy hopelm 
chameter of Sigurd. It may be feared iluit the public will not bo 
greatly attract^ by (be goodnerts of the bhiuk verso, and thinwforo 
wo foVi cnllod upon to s<vy that this is (be best guoat story ilmt 
has been produred lately upon any sUigt). H would perUa|is bc^ 
imtrn ofb'ctive in a larger hoiiso^ and corUinly the minor parU 
might bo moto strongly cast. Still, it is worth seeing, if only for 
(ho contrust it aifords to everything else that is now miiig played 
in London. 

Tho chamcb'.r which boars tbo name of Harold him boon 
dnvwn by various hands. Scott wrote a poem oalled TianAd 
the DauntlcMf and somebody else wrote a poem with n 
IT.arcdd, or some such charw*tcr in it, which was pmmouncod by 
tho critics to be much mtjtre like Scott's style than was Boott's own 
Work. Wo do not suggest (hat tbuo au(bors of this play have 
borrt'wud from Scotty l>c<'eusc aUriost anybody could write as good 
lines ns Scott ivroto m bis csroloss moods : - 

V(i>iing United WAH fe/irod (hr hi** lisnllhcKid, 

Hitt ptmigtY) of (Vriinu, aikI (iIs fury of iiuHnl t 

IlarolilH fathar had Itocoino in Hoino very linjilftd iMmse of the word 
(Jhrh<(mn, but whothor tho Bishop mn verted him or he Um Bishop 
is perhaps doubtful. What is r’ortniii Ik, iliat they flinod iogolliaiy 
aud botu wine and talk fiowird friH.dy. Moanwnilo, liUruld baa 
qiiairrlliHt yvilh his fnllu'r on the religious question. mui hifi iha 
ensile, followed by a fciithfnl pngo,W'hoin be thus adurMesiul; — 
Cau'st tbi>u, a* my ft/Uowf^r 
Waili’ iuik1(''<i»snp lliroiigli liMsniun's hlotid, 

Ihirc niorUl iioii litunortal fov, 

'!'!»»» Kods sbaivr, tiio ik*rul»i l7al<»w, 

And insn on anrth niorr ItsU^fu) still, 

Tbo Yory fountain •hasd f>f lliV 

Harold, in performanoe of an after-dinner vow. visits the castle of 
the S<»Ton Shields, where be a spectre, and receives a wnming 
to of bis evil life, lie rtntieinbers this warning at tho 

moment when he k about to slay a foe, end siwircs him, and then 
he hmms that tho spisetre was liis Iniher, now dmaised, who is 
ihxnned to wander on c^irth until bis soil shoukl turn (n grnct*. 
lliirohl also lias a dmam, in which ho sees three knights who hsid 
a black liorse, and invito hint to lumnit iip^m it : — 

The fir«»t prcK-lalnud, In wniruh of fenr, 
llArold the wckotnu lu re I " 

Tilt? rwixt rrbul, " ! wr'vt' won 

“O/iint WiilkJnd, the /uju I ** 

And the Iblnl ridi-f 
“ Mount in tho namo /nnwUx-k I " 

Fnsn u**, i) Ifurold, W4frf U»\ powvri, 

TJiy >iiifjni;th, tliy »< *«<•*<» ore ours { 

Xor think, a v(us«l ihou of ilirJI, 

\VitJ» lldl to strivf. 

Harold accepts this warning and r»^nta, and afU^r a baod-to-liand 
fight w ith tbtt gvsl Odin, who tries U> ctary olf his pugi*, and 
whom lie puts to rout, ho discovers that tlm rcucued page is a 
yemiqf hidy who k in love with him, and he is chrishtaetl aad 
ouuTiM on the same day, 

lliis poem is interesting as an exAnwIo li<jw very hadlv Koott 
eoold write, and also as containing a liamld something like 
Harold of the JV/dte IHlffrim. Scott, however, gave us phoity of 
bcnxors in the sttiry, but allowed a hanpy ending, which b«* intro- 
tbacad by oWrviug tMt a yoimir man imd much Udter niitny and 
fOttla instead of ifoing about llie world drinking, swearing, hwi 
latraha^g people with his club; — 

Oh, dull of htttfltlhroagb wiki sml wsvo, 

] A seaiv}i of bkK^ and dnuith to nft. 

With sttek s pannsr iiyli i 
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lb#, sunrttttj Is here hetlet then the poetrj. The modmn 
eothots, howereri allow their HaroUi short time on earth ibr re* 
pentasoe, and none for amended life. Tbejr have preserved an 
mflesibleausteritT, and much praise is due to the actorB and some 
to the sttdieooe that such a play passed safely through the ordeal 


treat in the opening scene between Uxe song from the banqu^ hall 
and the psfdm from the chapel is cleverlv imagined. It is indeed 
a sort of prologue to the play, in which ILitold fluctuates under 
the contending influenc^e of good and evil. The leading idea of 
the play is manifestly the same as that of Scott’s poem, but wo are 
bound to say that a passiigo which has been quoted from the play 
in the Times is better written than any passage of similar lei^rtn 
that can be found in the poem. Blanic verse has at least this 
advantage, that you need not resort to despicable shifts for 
rhyme: — 

Eail OUf ivrore the oath in frsrful wonk ; 

And as the mighty raftern rang ageln, 

In ominous sound of ominous laughtt^r back, 

He called on Death to register the vow. 

Harold is persuaded by Sigurd and his riotous companions to 
repeat the oath of his ancestor, Karl Olaf. He swwira tliat siionld 
a Pforman cross his threshold he will kill him within a mouth, 
and calls on the powers of heaven or hell to take him if lie breaks 
bis oath. The White Pilgrim is Death, who appears, dun and 
shadowy, in answer to this invocation. A thought more awful 
than any that this tragedy inspires is that it is certain to be bur* 
lesqued. The love-making bore is at the beginning, whercHs Soott 
placed it at the end. Imrold and Thordisa c/imo to an under- 
standing. The lady gives him a cross and chain, and he might 
have been christened and married out of hand, but she givs on a 
most unsessonable pilgrimage. It is abundantly clear that if lie 
had married her she would have turned his bachelor friends out of 
the castle, and theroforo Sigurd has an iotolligible reason for 
counteracting Thordisa’s influence. No sooner is slie gone than 
he takes the impious oath, and the next momout u Norman 
Count and his wife seek shelter in the castle. Many men 
less bold and blasphemous than Harold are capable of 
doing what Huola did, which was to flirt with a 
mornod lady, while bis own future wife was gone upon her 
pilgrimage. But Harold has his oath weighing upon his soul, and 
ne flirts as ho drinks to distract thought, and also because he likes 
it. The lady is wanted of the danger to her husband’s life, and 
on the lost day of the month she exerts herself to fascinate and 
detain Harold, so that ho mav have no opportunity to kill the 
Count Thordisa returns and lesnis the unriappy state of things, 
and in despair at her lover’s infidelity she foi^ets her Christian 
hopes and duties, and desires that she nmy die. The White 
PiWrim appears again, and tolls her that her prayer is granted, 
and that in the grave she shall find tlio peace which is 
denied on earth. The speech of Death and other sp(}oohos 
of the play touch with mucli power and pathos topics 
not often handled on the stage. Harold tells Bigurd 
that he has di^troyed his happiness here and hereafter, 
and that when they meet in the place of lost souls they will 
be strangers. Another speech of Harold slightly savours of 
Othello’s final words, an(l throughout the play there are repro- 
ductions of thoughts appropriate to the oircunistances which have 
naturally oocurrt^ to other poets handling the same themes before. 
The truth is that this is a very well-written poem ; but its merits 
are rather dimmed by the inadequate delivery of some of the In^st 
passages. The actor who has to tell ilie story of Karl Uhifs 
oath apptxars the same evening as the enibarrassed husband in the 
WMwff March. How can any man, except of rare genius, do 
things so vary different ^ually well, and how can we expect to 
flind a rare genius making himself genorallr iis^ifiil at a small 
theatre F The lines spoken by the White Ihlgrim would become 
the mouth of the best docutionist of any age 

Mbeoll me not \ My gonoroii^ ftilntiss lonik 

Home to the homelees, to the tViendleM fHond^ ; 

To the starved babe, the mothor'e leiulcr brvMt, 

Wealth to the pour, and to tho readoee riuit. 

We all romember the text on which this commentary hangs, and 
an effective spK^er of these lines must coummnd the svmpnthy of 
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awkward ghosts in Jiamlct. If it could have been expected 
that this play would succeed the manager might perhaps have 
made more perfect arrangements fer its production. That 
ilie attempt was made, and that it has partially suc(?eeded, is a re- 
nwkable and encoura^ng feature in tne dramatic history of our 
timo. The play does not end as weJl as it began* It is difficult 
ibr a pair of lovers to die gracofally on the floor, tht spectators 
m probably aware that it will be necessary to clear away the dead 
TOdies, and make way for tbe wedding rout* But it may at least 
be said that, in order to enioy the tluixd piecoot the Court Theatre^ 
one ought to see the second. 


REVIEWS, 

NEWMAirS HISromCAL ftKBTCBES.* 
rriHIS last published volume of Dr* Newmia’s Eutmi&d 
X ia not less graceful and interesting than that whidi wovsh 
vipwed a year ago, though it is perhaps, to Protestants «l hmitf 
les^ entirely agreoable reading* For it is to some extent 
versial, and brings us upon topics where, although we can iShfSaea 
as heartily as over his literary skill and his sympathetic insight 
into character, we are nevertheless obliged to interrupt the pleasme 


into character, we are nevertheless obliged to interrupt the plmme 
of following his train of thought by stopping to note what saem 
to us the unsound ports of his arguments, and the questianslile 
I assumptions upon which those aiguments are based. It consists of 
a series of Hkoteh(»s of the lives and work of several early Si^taand 
; Fathers of the Church, beginning with Bt. Basil and ending with St. 
j Benedict of Nursia,ajid including Basil himself, StOhnsgory of Nasi- 
’ anziis, Ht. Anthony, 8t. Augustine, St. Martin of Tours, Si. 
Cbryoostom, and Theodoret. Of one or two of thess great men, 
and in particular of Theodoret, something like a fliU biography is 
given; of others we liavo only brief notices, dwoHliig on some 
particular ^xoint of their respective careers, or taking them as 
representatives of some feature of their times, or some tendency or 
characteristic of the Catholic Church. Thus monastic asoetieism 
is described and vindicaU^d in the person of Anthony, and the 
monastic life of the West, its aim, its organization, and its practical 
results on the world, are elucidated in an essay on the labours of 
St. Bene^lict. For hisUirical purposes, tbe value of these sketches 
would have Ix^on increnscMl if the general history of the times had 
boon inurt» fully descriNd instead of being merely assumed as 
known. But J)r. Newman dt>e.4 not appear to he here writing 
primarily for » hisU^rical etudcnls. llis aim is ]>artly that of 
a theologian illustrating certain religious or moral truths by 
the example of men ; pertly that of an acute observer of 
human nature who is intorestixi in ehnmctcr as chamoter, and 
enjoys the study of mens acts oiul ivurds for the sake of the 
gcneml psychological lessons that may ho drawn from them; 

J tartly that of a {Mdoiuical advocate of modem Koman Catholic 
ItHJirine and practice, who desires to vindicate tho latter os 
grounded on primitive usage, and snnetioned by the lives of 
persons whom ChriKtians of all HuhHiK|ueut have agreed in 
venerating. Hia nudliod of doing so is, for literary and dramatic 
purpust'8,by far the best — that of umk'iig extracts from tho writings 
aim espi'ciallv from the correspoiidouce of theso early Saints, in 
which they Jepict their own ioelings and motives, trace in their 
own words tho development of tlieir characters, and exhibit, con- 
scioiuvly or unconwuously, tho view they tof)k of the conditions 
and questions of their lime. Workiug these extracts into his 
own imrnitive of tho lives of (Iregory, Ghrvsostom, and Theodoret, 
ho gives ii« a relincil and synipalhotic delineation of their hearts 
and luiiids, and brings them near to us in a way w'hich the regular 
historian M*arcely attempts mid seldom succcecU in. To he sure, 
then) are some defects in such a process either from an historioal 
or a puivly biographical point of view. It does not prosent to us 
the whole of tne man, citlier by himsolf or as a factor in the great 
events of his time, hut sets forth rather an aspect of the man 
I which is true so far ns it goes, hut is not necf^Barilv the entire truth, 
and which may loave uh far enough from being in a position to 
pass a fair judgment upon Im place and work. For when we ask 
what are the shadows, the defects, in an otherwise admirable cha- 
racter, tho qntMtiou does not always spring from tho base desire to 
drag all mankind down to a common level, but eonjetimes from the 
feeling that humanity is in a certain souse dignified 1^ its wesk- 
ncssos, aud that a iiuge cheerful view may he taken of it when it 
is soon what are the frailties associated wiUi even tbe highest 
virtues. We ask also, How did the man in whose writings we 
discover these noble aspirations, this tonderoess. this delicacy of 
soutimeut, octuall Y com{K)rt hiiuscdf in life ? Did ho act up to bis 
ideas P Did people round him feoi what was in him and reoognizo 
the loflmcss of his aims P Waa he a saint to them in hia acta as 
ho has boon to pv>slerity in his words P Not that Dr. Newman 
seeks to conceal the dofocls of his heroes, or that he does not feel 
how needful a picture of their outer ns weU as their inner life is. 
He desires to give some impression of it; in some instanees he 
actually does gi\o it, and in the case of Theodoret, for exainple, pre- 
sents us with A im>st interesting study of the contrast between his 
actual duties as a bishop and those fur which nature had fitted 
him, and which ho would probably have discharged with more 
fame and success. Nor do we complain of Dr. Newman's 
taking the most favourable view of those whom he deoertbes^ fer 
he is a biographer, and they are Saints— a word which neoessarilj 
means more to him than to us. Those whom deliberate jud^ 
ment of the Church has oahonized or beatifl)|l he feels huna^ 
scarcely entitled to oritieiae freely from a piWdly human point of 
view. Our objection, if it can lie called an olgeetion, is rather, to 
this fbrm of biosn^y/ which aims rather at giving an aqpe^ of 
the man in partioulmrcnaes of his life*and in Ae li^tof partieiilar 
theories, than a simple account of nim, and which touches too 
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iSStiSSi^sJmiss^ •* 

lodilnMiftani tlw wort|i of mi oflbrt whioh, m Hit impoitMit 
om yw l MffM k wa^hm him tamwtiiit Himi in the eeee of the 
ivshM ind piAiftieiMie of the OM^ 

e iBOitaf 4 |b 4 MiAhli^ Uk to peMm who he^ boeome oiens 
to aoM^ eU leidm of hiit^« Thoee MBoieni XVkthen ere 
to aioetof the Romeo Gethotioe end Angltoape who etili etudy 
tlifihi”"itw enough oow^littk more then impemonetione of dry 
ehd ehfltieot Thrioee; while by the edueeted mMem world et leige 
they eio ehnoit ibnmttenil they heTo et eny xete Men eltogethar 
deed, ee Mr. Oezlyle would aey; they heve become unioteroet- 
lag^ beoeuee ioeomprebeneible. AVith the popular diatike to 
them ea men who ere snppoeed to here giTen Chnatianitv e do^ 
metie tun, Dr. Nawmen nea of course no sympathy, end he holds 
it in so mQ^ contempt that he dose not cere to oppose it ; whet 
he seeks k rather to protest-*which ho does with ml tlie eidotir 
of n poetiioal tejuperament, and in what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would call the truly literal spirit— against the tendency among 
those of hie own £si& to nudw the Fathers so much Saints that 
thejoease to be men:-* 

What I want to trsos and study Is the real, hiddsn, but human lUb in 
ths ^ intBrior” as it la callsd, of luch glorious cnatioiia of ifOd, aud 
tidi 1 gain with dilBtiulty Orom mars biopraphios. Those biogrophtss 
an most Tsluable, both m being true and as being edifying ; they are true 
to the letter as &r as iiicy m'ord farta and aru ; I know it } hut 
fuita an not enough fur sanctity ; we must have saintly niotivos, and as to 
than moUree, the actions thoniselves sc-ldoin carry the motives along with 
them. In oonaequenco, they are often supplied simply hy the biogrsidier 
out of his own Iu^,and with good nuison sufipUed tVoiu the ivrtaiuty wiiit^h 
he feels that since it is the act of a Mint which he is dc«ir nbirig, there- 
Ibn it must be a saintly act Pru^ierlv and naiur.i1ly snpnlied, i pant ( 
but 1 can do that as well as he, atul onght t<» do it lor iiiysi^if, and 
afaaU be sun to do It if 1 make the Balntm> imputation. Tlic biographer 
in that case Is no longer a ineio witnem and roportur, ho has beeotne a com- 
mentator. He gives me no insight into the Saint’s talrrior, lie dot's but tell 
me to infer that the Saint art«<i in some traiiscendant way feoiii the rcaiaiu 
of the ease, or to hold it aa faith because he has b*«en canoiiired. bttr 
Instance, when 1 read in such a life, *< The Saint when atked a question was 
oilent ftfom humility," or, "fitnu cfmijuuiaton for tha ignorance of the 
speaker" or *Mn order to give him a pmtlc rebukt,*'— i find a motive 
assigned, whichever of the throe is select^ whj< h is the biographers u%vn, 
and perhaps has two clianoea to ono against lu licuig the right one. We 
read of an occasion on which M. AthanoMua said nothing, but smiled when 
a question was put to him ; it was another Saint wlio asked tlie question, 
and who has recorded the smile *, but ho docs not more than doubtfalty ex- 

g ain it Many a biographer would simply out of ploty have pixmotincod 
le reason of that smile. 1 should not blame him for doing so ; but It was more 
than he could do as a biographer ; if he did, he would do tt not as a biographer 
bat as a spiritual writer. Un the other hand, when a Saint la himself the 
maker, ho interprets his own action ; and that is what 1 find done lit such 
ralneasin the case of thoAo early miioiionaries of the Church to whom 1 mu 
referring. 1 want to hear a Saint converse, I am not content to look at him 
as a statue ; his words are (he index of his hidden life, as far as that life 
esan be known to man, for ** out of the abundance of the heart tbo mouth 
■peaketh." DiU is why 1 exult in the folios of the Fatheis. 

The view of a Baint here preaeiited is oiio which moat Pro- 
teetanta will find anfaniiruir, and perhaps hard to cuter into ; nor 
will aoythinff in the b<M)k be iiinro intereetiug to an operi-niindod 
^Protcetant ^an the iiuprcsaion it gi\os him of J)r. NWiimns 
view of a Baint, and what is called ** devotion ” t*> him, the i»ort 
of venetnlion with which ho is to be regarded, the Hvirt of infUiciico 
whicli his words and example arc to exercise. lu the following 
extract the same train of thought is pursued : — 

I do not think lightly of the debt of gratitude wlil<'h wtjonc to their 
bfegropben. It is not their fault if tin ir Saint lias iHM'ri silent ; all that w« 
know about him, be it much, be it little, wu owe t/i tlu'in. S()mc of tlioso 
iBainU who have written most have told uh least. 'I licro was St. Thomas ; be 
was called in his youth Dos Siculus for bis sihnco; ii is one of the few 
pononal traits wblch we have of him, and for tfiht very roaa<iii, though it 
does but record tlie privation of whicfi I am cmnpliiinliig, it h worth a giaid 
deal. It is a grMt ixiOMlatJon to know that he w as the lk»<« Hb ulus i it makes 
ns feel a sympatliv with lum, aud leads us to trust that |K!iha|Ni be will feel 
•qma qrmpathy ror ua, who for one reason or other are silent at times 
when wasboula like to be apeakipg. But jt b the ivile cousolation for that 
ftriom silence of his, since, altlmu^ at length lie broke It, to some pur|)ose 
as runurds theology and became a marvel (according to the proverb in mu^ h 
caaes). still he b as sflent as before in regard t<i himacif. ’rlio Angel of the 
Bclioola ! how overhowiAg he must have Tkmui, I say to myself, In all bnght 
saptmatnral virions and beautiful and sublime tlioughU 1 how serene in nvi 
eoDlemplationoftham ; how winning in hb oommunication ! but ho has not 

bripedmeeveraoUttle in apprehending what 1 tlnnly liolfevc aliout him 

Bhkraphsra have done wnat they :cou1d. It would not have inqiroved 
manen if they hod bean silent as well aa the ftaint ; itill they cannot make 
up ftir their ftdnt^a aUenoe j they do not deprive me of my grievance that 
at present 1 do sot really know those to whom I am devout, whom 1 hope to 
sas In heaven. A Saint’s wrlUnga are to me hb real life ; and wbat is 
eeDsd hb "Llfe^ b not the outline of an individual, but either of the aufe- 
eshriorufainytli. 

Tha most eompleta and paychologicallj aatisfaotury sketch is 
that of Thaodoiwi; the moat phikia^hic^ and hko to a general 
ffSftte the most iaterestiag. are those entitled ''The Mission 
itf 8t Benediei,” and the "Benedictine Schook.” In these two 
•rticks Dr, Newmeii^ tslditt St Benedict as pat ea^ctUenee the 
nsganker, if not the knsderi of the mooaetlc qritem^ and his 
Order as the kmtt end met widefy influential, rives os a theoij, 
asUnmybeoaSadiOf ilwiiiiinfcairihklifeifliheeirl^ middle 
ages, wwing how il rimed flkt of nil and diieetly at ^okt^ 
Maoe, sselnrion bom eroridly tminitsitioiii. beedom mm inaUlr 

airi kpf m# JCwamr «oo«4 

jeiBy othmoesops ri ^ ylfh thkmrittohket 


Horn mcsilt amtias&ikm haa davelo^ itself in Bnes 
msOjdiibmii airiDr, Kewmantrinwwtyi^orfhmel^^ 
and his Ovderi to whom he assigtsi the mentiflo ekoMOty ebd 
Ifrnatiua and hk Order, to whom he am%ii# fmoML fit 
Benedict and the great and nnmy^hmnchsd Benedktino Order 
represenU to him tlu^ Pobticri-^hat Is to say^ the teo^ of mind 
which is the original and meet tnify and miiriy monastk \ im 
temper which Ibtona, helietei, levoiea, woMers, meditaliei loms» 
but does not attempt either to anaiyae or inveatignto luricriWnn 
the one hand, or to govern and infliienoe the wtxrld on the oilier > 
the tempter of oliildnui, the temper of ainij^ieity and klth^ alkn 
from any Bustaiuod intclluctuat eflbrti bo it eiUittr speoiihtlmor 
practical ; — 

llio monaxtic state U th« m*aii pivrtical of rriigious dbciplluas. It waS 
a tv-tum to tliMi pninitivi* ago of tho world of Which pocu havt se efisa 
sung, Uw hiitiplu life of Ari'sdia or tho wlgn of Satunv when baud Mid 
vkdonco wviw iinkuown. h was a bringing back of thoao mal, not febaleMa 
s^iua of inntK^mx'i and miracle whvn Adam delved, or Abd kept ahsepi ST 
Xoo pKantoil tlic vine, ititd angi^b vbiieti (twm. It was a fullllilieni in 
(lut Ictior ot the glowing iniawry af nrophida about tiu> ovangvllcsil paiiud. 
Natuni for art, tho wide earth and the mainiiio heavens for Uie Crowded 
city, the suImIuihI aud docile (loaMts of the Ibid tor tho wild paaaioni and 
rivalriua of aiK^ial life, tranqulliity for ambition «ud caie,dlvluf) med^tfen 
for the exploits of the iniuibH'tJ the Oroatoi for the cimatum— auoh was 

tha norms! condition of the uiutik Doetr>' 1 cuiuoite, whatever 

lie its mctapln feica) essence, or however various may lie lu kinds, 
whether it more propi'riy belongs to ocllon or to suihring — nay, 
whether it is more at homo with society or with iiatnru, wheibar its 
spirit is seou to U'st advantage lu Homer or in Mrgil— at any rate 
ii always tlie aiiiagoiiist to .SViears. As soisnee luaKea protfn^<la in any aub* 
i»jcl -maUcr, lectdcs ftiuii it. Hie two oaunot staiiit together i they 
Ihdong n'Hpi'vtiwIy to (wo humUh of \ iewiiig (hiiigs, which are oontradiotory 

of eai^ other Hm inbsion of acirnce b to destroy ignorance, 

doubt, SOI iiiiKe, suiqn'tiw*, illudons, feniw, deetdfs, awuniUig to the "Folia 
qui potuit rerum tognosis^n^ causas'’ of tho {hioC, whose whole pakaaga, 
by the wav, mav be (ikon as drawing out Uie Contrast IwlWaeii m 
ptteiical and tho sefentitiA'. Hut aaio tlui iMieiU:id,v»ry tUiloreni b the feame 
of mind winch ia ncicssiUN toi its i»oreoptli>n. It demands as lu priinary 
oondidon that we duiuld not put oiimelvoa above tlie obfeoia in which U 
resides, but at tluir feel ; that we should feel them to bo awve aud tieyoiid 
us, that we should hsvk up (o tlieui, aud that, instead of fannying that wre can 
conipreiientl (Ulmii, we should take for gratitoil that we are surroniidod and 
cuiiiprehendiMj l>) thion ouitedves. It InipHes that we uniWstand (hem to 
bo vast, iinnu iisuralde, impiuetrable, inscrutable, inysUrtouH, mi that at iiest 
we are only funning cunjec'tnres about them, uot eoneliishms j for tbo phono- 
ineiia which they piiHfnt admit of many explanations, and wc cannot 
know the true one. I’oetry does not mldrass the raason, but the iiUAgination 
and atftM'iions; it lemb to admiration, unthusuism, devotion, love. Hiu 
vague, tho umcitain, the irrogului, tlie sudden, aiu among its attribuUw or 

sourtTs. 

Wo have not eiwco to fullow Dr. Nownian irj working out this 
theory of tho Houodiotino hie, and nhowmg Imw tho (dtrunmUtne^ 
of W^ostorn Kuropo ami tho toiulniicy to do\uloj) nu now furina, 
natural to a groat inhtituiion, lod tho flrdor into ditroreul kiuda of 
at^tivity fn>m thotai mmpio ones of prayer and iruinnul toll whi(*h 
its foiindor had oontoinplntod. Although ho di^la hoio w‘ith a 
xvtdl-woiii tlionu', hia manner of illiiHtniiing by iiihluncua 011a it 
With frcMliticHs and iiitucHt, and ho hiiccimmIh, wo tlimk, in allowing 
that tho rlnssical Imming of the monks, uvnti in tlioso datkostdaiH 
which ho bi'twoon tin* beg'inning of tho aotonth ami (Im omi of the 
o]o\onih century, waa more roimidcrablo than luoat iiis tormna, and 
among thoin Mr. llAllam and Doan Milman, Inno bmm dinponcd to 
allow. Nor wa» their literiiry ability always bu coj)U»mniible, 
Thoir prosi' hiul, to bit sun*, nidhing clasHioal tii iU sirnctiira, liumgh 
thov UM^d to hunt out linnHicai phrasoa with anma'nig cam, and 
ihetr vorac wa» hopok»^hl> rtnigh and uncouth. Ilut the mailer 
was often weighty, ami oon ihoir luniUiriug hcxnuudora (aa 
in tho cawi of ThtfKiuh of Orloana and Florus tho Deacon) »owe- 
timoa display gonuiuc ]i»m'IichI p<;wer. 

Nor are wc dispoBod, alior having dniwqi ao much pleasuro from 
Dt. Newman's h<Kik, to enter on tho nn/niciouH tusk of eonirovurfe 
ing tho argil moil to, or rather tli« auggostod inforrmct*A,in fatour of his 
own rroeu which he scutloiod through it, albeit the itsowal in hi» 
preface that his purpose i% to tMune extent polemical might well 
warrant one in ao doing, it is enough to rennu'k that he proCt*eda 
throughout oil the assumption, so cunatniit in Koman ('nlholic 
writers, that Wauia* tho outward appiArance of hisU)rical coniiuiiity 
with the Church of tho wiridle ages has bten pres<^r\H<] liy the 
Roman Catholic branch of the Christian eommunity, tberefuro 
that branch in its »H»dern form is the only true ropri'SentHiive, not 
only of the Church Si. Fnimis and Hi. Thomas, but also of the 
Oburch of Alcuiri and Charlcniagno, of the Church of St. Ikiail, 
Ht. Augiitttine, St. Heiiedict, that rroie*ktnnU lu\e no slutn^ m 
the glories or \irtims ol those ancient Hahita, are no hoiia of thi'ir 
ipirit, are praclicnllv o^mdemiiod by their example. Tie* fiu*t is 
tliat since tbce(m\ulHion of tho aixte«»nth ePntury no rectum i/f the 
Church has Imcti enlitlf'd to claim the solo lunrship of th<' Ckarch 
of tlie hrst Bg^ea, but some of its tendenciea find ihimK-hosmoM 
fully roprofi4«Dled in one place or sect, some in an > 1111 ^ Modem 
Israel would be quite tui well entitled to assert an e^ciusive right 
to Moses and the authors of those Psalms which aie the bssis 
of Christum worship as are Itoman (Jatbollcs to (he c'lrl v bathers. 
Agriiif os respects the argumeut from primitiv<* pr*utli^ in fuvnur of 
certain forma of asceticism, and in particuhir of a moiiiistK* lif*, it 
is not necessary for Protestants to deny lliat they w*Te then u^ful 
and that there is still much to admire in their spirit. In modem 
society it may he otherwitas aud, sofarfeom la mg ijs^'ful, th^y itmT 
poesiblypredoee greater evils than thcr were origioally 
to meet. And, as a Pc^ suppiiresed that Hojnsty of J^us which 
bis pted^sois bod ^ofid so Tslusble an olly^ so it is open 


any one ta bold that all orig^ttriced triigwui Ordm may daaem 
■oppraiaumi the miaohiefii anainf lirom etich orgaaijttituni exceed^ 
^ Howwr, it is no part of our preeent object to 

this quefition j and thiMe who will most miiieiato and enjoy 
pr. Newman’s admimble ^fte of thinkiii^ ana writing will not 
be th^ most likely to be swayed by the dogmatic infennicee 
which he might wish them to draw, but will rather fiiel that 
there is more in common between him aiul tboin either he or 
they woald at hrst have been diiyoMed to iiUow. 


w 


THE TKEASITRY OF LAXGtJAOFS.* 

E wore not prepoMsessod in favour of this b«3ok by a fly-leaf, 
in which the publishers resp^jct fully request a favourable 
consiilcration for the accompanying volume/^ nml go on to tell us 
that *‘ lhU compilation is the work of a liteniry amateur, and 
while liable to error, will vet bo found an industrious and faithful 
repertory,” and so on. We do not like any ntterujits to bios the 
independent decision of the judge; wo do not like them the more 
because tlieir efUjet, so far as they have any eflWt, is sure to be to 
bias the judge in tbe opposite way to tlmt which is wished If 
authore or publisherfl send us their books, it is Iwcause they wish 
us to ^ve our opinion of their boots ; it is therefore ab^^urd and 
impertinent to attempt to cajole us into giving something which 
shiul not bo our unbiassed opiuion. No one ha» a right to ask us 
to give a favourable considomtion ” to any book ; words wJiich, 
if they awan any tiling, can only moan a request to sptak of the 
book more liivoumhly than it deserves. “Amor*’ and “favor” 
ua»d to bti diBclaiimKl in oaths n« much ns “ tiinor” and “odium,” 

^ and our attormjTs’ bills no kittfrcT co u tain a payment “ pro fiivore 
vicecomilis.” Wo do not carw wJuit the aiilhiir of a Ixiok ‘ 
whether a “litoraiy amateur ”—whah‘ver tliat iimy Ikj— Hu,- 
thing olflo. Wo fully feel that, Uko the literary aumteiir, like 
every^body else within our knowl»*dge, we nro “ li;\bU) to error but 
WB imall at least always speak of books, fuvounihly or unfavourably 
—that is, in plain EngUeli, woll or ill - iiccordiug as the Is-st of 
our skill and undersUiuling loads us (o think well or ill of them ; 
and wo shall certainly not speak or think hoit^^^ of them becmiw 
wo nro asked to give them a favoumble coimidorfitiou. All that 
w© con promise is that wo will try not to let iuipertirieiico of this 
kiiKi mako us speak or think Wijrso of IhiJiii ; the teiupljitiun to be 
•trivon against certaiuly lies on tliat side*. 

There are one or two other tilings w hich wo should like to know 
more about arising out of the short “ .\d\orti«rnifut ’’which ft>llows 
tlio title-pago, os thk curioua fly-leaf goes before it. We tiro there 
told that 

acknowledgment U moat Justly duo to M.nnra llagMO-r tmd Sons, for nermla- 
matter of tlipjr intert'^tiu^; and in.^triu tivi^ voluiiic, 
llw“lJlbiy Ju hvory J,mJ<J j " ami to Mos^r-i. Loi4;in.iiH imd Co,, for n Iiko 
favour With regunl to l)r. L/rtham’H «* Kkunenh of (’nmj,«rntive IM»llokm'“ 
a lalKirious, learned, and u«*oiul book, W'ithout whieli the iiivacnt vuluiiio 
oouUl not have been produced. 

This IS lit any mto better tlifui some people who copy wdiole pages 
of other people’s books without so luueli ackuovvl.'dgnient as ibis, 
and wdio souiutiuies get quoted and nrui.'itMi f<»r the umttor which 
they have in this fashion stolon. Still we Hlumld like to know the 
exact moanijig of the word “ use” in this extract ; and, tlioiigh wo 
have not very much faith in Dr. Lalliam, mid Hum Hi, umung his 
many works wo do not at this luuim^fit remornher the one which 
boars the exact tlUeof “'KlciucntAofOonipfinitive DhihdogxV' 

Dr, liOlhaia has certainly reacheil a wtnge at which one xvould haxe 
thought ho should no longer bo patted on the buck by u “litciury 
amateur ” os having written “ a laborioua, IwiriKnl, and useful 
Iwok.” Directly after wo mul : — 

The ceiunilor reatlily aiiolf>gi 3 (cs fur any in Iii^ matter and imumor ; 

ana Ukcfl this opp<»rtnidly to Dumk lii^ rivqKoUd l oun it.uiors bfu-bv cx- 
oiiWtttlng thorn from ony re.qumdlilUty except for own skmed 

arliolcs. 

\Vbat is hero the meaning of “n^spccttMl c<»ntnbMtors”P Dwa it 
xutNtn people who have conlrilmted, (^r only peophr w ho have been 
laid under contribution Y Did the “ n^spected coiitrihutois ” really 
Bond somolhlng to rile “ literary amateur” for him to put in his 
book F or «looa it simply itieaii that pieces of their wTitiiig>» have 
boon taken oud marked with their names or initials ? Ntiw nobody 
quarrols with this Inst wdihin cerUin mukinablo 

bounds. In Murray’s IJ^ndh^oks, for iinstnuw, to take the 
first enso which comes into our hc?ad, it is xerv comiuon to 
sw rnther lull e.Ttmcts IVom various xvriters with the niunes 
of thoiso writers put at tho ond. Wo can boor witin*s»a thst, 
in some cn5i'.s at feast, tho writers’ leave was never aaked ; but 
w can also bear witness that tho writort have hs^n railior pWiaed 
than dispWasmd at being thus made vise of. Hut thex- would have 
thought It rather oueor if, on tho stTonglli of this, Mr. Murmv or 
hia editor had ciiHed thorn his “ respocU>d contributors,’* and 'had 
^d ^at ho“hnroby oxoncnitM them from miv rcsiKuiribilitv”' 
lor the rest of tho text of Murray’s llandW. Hen we are nixt 
told that ‘' ft list ot *n;nfttuws ivnd vrilore ttIU Ui fouiul in the 
Appendix. But when we look «t the end wo iW indeed a « list 
of contributors," but wo also Hud that “the Appendix is 
UMiamUy postponed," and that “it will be procoedeii wiUi 
«if'«00n aa an adsqnata list of subscribers shall bo obtained" 
tolf a nnond volume. ^Vhon tve look, to the list of «ootri- 

nan^ ^ *“^"«*‘*7»tetloo«yofUaS 


ill tijir 


Ij^stom, ^ find amne' aami 

«*mes which are naty and Hit Andu wbop te A pffMii} 
witbiii this island^ is iav at iba tap ©£ lb* iMa A«d/.aaani4!Sk 
^ugh Ike heok itsalf we asa suiaft tmqr good sa^k^ tt-iWa,. 
Sbeat and others^ oheak by mwl with very poor isyiiam 

wbieb we suppose canm iriim-tna^litaiaiyanatem^bm Saow 

peopfe seem uot to know Ibat a thing ia only ngbt wbea it k 
the riglri place. But asp if ymi mix rieni aad miid^ water,i 
whole is muddy and not dean, so if you pul toffctfaer aUemato 
layers of sense and nonsense^ the whola that fetinad is 
and not sense. But before we give some ipeeuneni of the Meaeis^ 
tian way in which the “lite^ amatomr” W dealt wi|b 
Skeat and hie other napec^ coiiiribulorsi we will lini cast onat. 
more glance to the beguming of the book, where we find 
^es caikd “ lutroduoiioD on the Oeognmhieal IHstiibuUoii of. 
Limgiutges,” which we me told is “ chioi^ from Dr! lAtham,” but, 
which bears at the end the initials “ J, B,,” which is the list of 
coDtributurs is explained to mean “Jamea Bonwtek^ 
F.tt.O.H., &c., dec. Aa no reference ie given to any of Dn 
Latham’s many works, we have no means of knowing , how madk' 
of this introduction is Latham and how much is Bonwkk. We 
maintain that this is a way in which neither Dr. TAiliihty> ne^ any^t 
Ixnly oLh) ought to be treated. At the tim^ in iKa df 
l)r. I,.atham there is a certain Neiut^us about it, for vve have not ■ 
forgotten tlio story of Jlora FortU«$j how we paid our money for lo , 
much Kemble, and got so much Litham instead. 

The Dictioiuiry scoius to be meant to explain the teclinical terms 
of phiIoK>gy, and also to give some little ai'couut of various lau-v 
guagea, but the iormulad u/'ed oro sumotinu^a veiT <Mld, We 
the first page, and tho iiist article in it we tliem iind 
A,\i iifx. 

A HiilwlifiliM-t of Imw (icrmfin or PLATT-Dfct:'rejn, vcniai:alar at Aix-la- 
iA>\v»*f Jitiinv, 

Aiuxtkh. 

An oxtliirt form of Hp(f*ch, cIas<MHl s** TunAC'<»-li,i.YUiAy.furiiuM'1y 
cuUif tM tin* 1. fit Kubfiiu, now ciiUvtl N».-ifmpoat w £i:rii>o*i. i 
r.reiikiii i » 

Annnvii.i.K. 

A of l'iti‘NciT, n'rnnciilnr ill Pi*'iirfly. 

As for the Alauifi^s, whose tongue w'hs formerly vernacular iii; 
Kiibvca^ it is at any mte a good w'hilo ago since it ‘was HjH>keii ; m 
for the plmvs nearer lioinc, we nmut explain that Aachen and 
Abbt'ville are the rmmcH of cities, and not of language's; and that 
Aachen and .\Lv-la-f 'hapf*Ucj ore tho fieriuiiA and Frt'uch for tho 
wiiue city. Tho “ literary (uuntuur ” iMifuiis to think tluit .\jmbcn 
is the name of a dialect s^keii at Aix-!a4;iiapeUo, and that AbW 
vilfe is the name of a dialect spoken in INi'urdy. I’crlmps however 
this may bo only a blundering wav of exprushiou, one of tho “do- 
feels in his manner ” for which “ llie romnihr ri adily ujMilogistts.” 
We will ihi'refore |ro on to sonio exumpfes of the “ matter,” and 
that spt'cially on that concern oursohes and our near kins- 
folk ami acquaintance. Turning over a few pages we come to- 
AiigJo-irMixon. Wo will hero quote the whole article:— 

A rompeuml langiuigti forinod hy the union of w^versl trit««s of Teutonis 
origin, who roiiqiicmi ami scttlcif in lirilain, nbout A.n. 449 , iho^ calk^ 
iMiglami, Tho liin^u.'kgt* in of oognatB oii;.;iu with thi» Albaixn'Nto and 
G<*rnir ; hat with .vvn*liarw fioni the Sc avjuxan iam oikI Dov Di:ich. 

*•* What calk’d Anoi.o-Sa\»>n i‘< rrally the oldest furm of 
The An^lo.SrtXfm of the first p<’ri<*d extenils from a.i>. 450 to A.n. noo ; 
Hint ikf tlif hitor pcriihl Irmji a.o. nof> to about A.n. rasa; after which dnle- 
wo urrivi’ ni eaily Miiklle hriglish. Tho sjioi'inienH of iho litorntiiro «r« too 
numerous (<» i’.v|ijiro mention. S o Hu- di(:lionnri(vH !)V Lve luui Maaruag. 
lliHworth, (iieiu, KitmllUer, and the list of MSH. in ificki^'n “ ThejMumC 

w. \v. a 

“ W. W. S.," wo need hardly aay, means Mr. 8kmt. But what 
can be more cruel tlutn to tie on this clear and nccumto fraginent 
of Skent to the eonriiHcd nil)hi.Hh of the fonuer (nuitgi-uph, doumlefts 
the gimuino w'ork of the “ literary amateiu*’^ hiiustilf F We ore never 
surprised at wiople putting the wrong thing; what we never 
can unrlerntdnd is whim |>eojde lait the right nnd Uie wrong things 
side by side, and seem to tlintk that they can »om«li'>\v ngwo. 

Mr. SlviHit is a» hardly dealt with when we get to quite anoriier 
tongue. .After giving a fair definition of “ Itomance or Rom^e 
as “ ciasa name for all modom laDguagcs derived from lAtin,” 
though among the “ chief” we fin^ WaUachion ami liaamtueh, 
but not l^oven^al, wo com© to tho following : — 

Komanck, Bowacnt, or Kovax. 

A name awkwardly iusihI ua equivnleut to PurivKX^Ai., or the LoaouK 
n't.)c of Stmth Fmnrc ; thus liaynauord’s Dicty. of rrovencal b oalM 
*• Jx'xiqiKi de la Laiigao Itoiinm.” W. W. S. ^w^iMaixk. 

We look with some difficulty for Romaine, and we find the aaoi© 
enfTT mu/frtis rimtmdk for tn© liBngue dXHl which we bBfore had 
for tJio Langu© d Oc, and with Roquefort subslituted fdr Raynouard. 

The title for Roquaforth book, by the w'ay, is not “GkanaiiV; d© 
la Languo J?o;auiiN*,” but “ /2uiiMm4!(,*’ and Haynouatd was ariU . 
furtlter such a stmuge conco^ a© “Ijahgue Hsummt," It 
looks ae if the literary amateur^ had got hold of some jremiiik.of 
hlr. Sheat’t about the eonfuaioii caitaed vy using the word HooMmeer 
as A spocial name for either Prowcal or 01 d-Fniticl 4 and had 
jumblod it up in this kind of wi^. jBut okore than tkie, wo |nt in 
diflieeeiit parta of the bodk the five foUowing eoateka wiii<^ inaat 
be taken tog©tk«rs-<- 

CMr«wRr.s<7iin. 

A sab-dWwt riBmwtmm or Rokavio. mhm hi thaGaffodlm «r 
HoSaam ^ Sw ttjM dhaiL AhowObd BuBgwK 

V itisi{dblnS^M|i,wlWkc«its na«^ 
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IBbtOuamt^ wttitf ^ Itnm EwOAWWt 
^ LA'i^^iipiiBMl to te iib» 0 poiaM^ S 
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aUMMBai _• 
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jSam «i Omnnr A 1 MV ( iuum fee Um jMfew of La Sate Bomafw as 
i|ttte la tlM Blwliaa iipa. 

8 o " Ghrte BomanftB,** wa tnd ^ aniie aa Bteto IteHUkie.'' 
BoxAva. BaMAirm, BcMoiiBcn, 

A aomSeatei of Latin, inohufiogapper aadlowar KiiaADRne, vornamar 
lit tlM OriaoM, S^ A}|w. 

Thiatet Iim Voofflitiia to the Immediate neighbourhood of 
the aotriaa with ▼hicn we were dealing just before. Altogether 
the jumble is about aa fine as it oouid be. Does the compiler 
Imow that Qtaubiinden and Orisons are two names for the same 


mvam oimAt iok mIK.^ 
mar B. SJUmSB mOM te adtead iato * 

SOL mom Irfvmydida^apmhi teiahlm^ l^ dw 4te 
few 3 reat« fok fete in the Cfea^M hfepate feta wtea^Aa 
one of the n^okfers of the ftta-gfeiaial data 4 t the mim 
human life aa eo*«xtsient with the aga of the dadlt dapcunta iu 
theae islands. Jitedt>s eonelailng and orHanUu^ tha dlflitet 


opiniom adTancod uinm the mili)|« 0 t hf the teding 'Siptetei 
tives of various smems of fteedagy^ be has an sxphtnatte 
of his own to olfer os irt 4 (;fards die diatrsbution of vim ^ftesKi** 
Uthic mvuis of lUoso isUmds, which dilfm in tnany fitetisaa 
from that which has hitherto ' buan popuhiriv held. WIdhit 
treating nrimacily of Hootluud, it hs« Um te aim tlnmgh* 
out to iuoicalo the sm^iH^s^lun of olinmtio changna over an area af 
iar wider oxlent^ coovoylt^ ns fer ns possible to the msAier'a tted 
an ixnpreuiftion of the tiWkl epoch incliidiitg not Hoothuid alaim, 
but alki every glaciatod rcgiim which has ten ctirefefiy studUai 
geologists. IJniU it wa» clearly uadcraioad what the siute^ 
siou of changes during the Imisgo nadly was. it was proinaifiw, bo 
thought, to speculate u}k)u the geuli^oal aniiqutty of Uieso 


Blahopi perhaps nothiim better is to be hopod for (W>m literary 
amateurs. StiU we should have thought thateven a literary amaioui 
might have hnown that what he is pleased to -call the ratois oi 
La Sute Bomaue^— that is, we suppose, the Oautuna of Vaiid, 
Oeneva, and Keofcbdiel — is not Ohurwclsch or IlhmtO|-ltomatiic, 
but simply Provon^al j the same, we sanposo, whi<^ in another 
article, under the head ** Swiss," is called a Patois of French.” 


^ wvw, clwjtnuta iw aa^mnls tnoir aavmg omi swept uut l>y 

But oven these fioundenngs of (he compiler coiiHuent gWiors, aa well as bv the action of tho sea dSring the 

by the respected contributor who aigns hiinsoU ! iniriiKi of gnwt aubuiorgiunW of the land. Mr. (feikio furtlim- 

^tiajs which are explain^ ui the list of oontnbulom, W. S. ^ p«»biibhs while bringing feruard hk procife 

W. \ wix, Esq., M.A,, h.U.b. This is, if wo mistako not, Uuv*« propoaitiona, that a wide land-suriWre oaistad after the 

vniYv wit.t a tnAtiV -v.tArA Ami A. UciOU nbtllll .. * . . ' « . A .1 •>. ... . « 


and Iffdaud, luid te cavu-duposita and pulwolithic gravida of 
Boutberu >!lnghmd, iiad long been a puisle to him and (o 
other geologists uiikr. Ilia studios have now bnu^ght hts 
mind to the concluaion tliat none of the {teeolkhic aorifs of 
gravels are iHMit-gkiciAl. but that all aiiusi be ndqnifed to 
ure^glaeiid ov intei^glacial times. For their frmn tho 

NorUieru districts he aavmnls by their having bean swept out by 
conHuent gWlcrs, as well m by tho action of tho sea during tho 
|NiriiKl of gnwt Huhuiorgimoos of the land. Mr. (feikio furilim* 


same Mr. Vaux who a good many years ago wr<jt 4 > a b«»oU about 
Nineveh and Perfiopolifl, in whicn the w'orld was told “ that the 
Toteran Bdisarius led the onuies of the Kutpim against Justin and 
’Tiberius, and was rewarded fur his valour by tho conquest ol 
Dam and plunder of Syria." Those wore tho grand old days ol 
blundering, when people went and Uveil twouty years in the 
East, and came b^ to explain that John iumiskoa was i\ 
Buterian Kii^. But even then there were those who re- 
mar^d that hu*. Vaux's description of the wars of lielisariun 
was very much as if one should say that Lord Nelson U)d the 
of Engtond against QutHiu Vtctoria, and was rewardeil for hin 
valour by tho plunder of Gibraltar. The sinAllest progress in 
better than stanaing still, and since those days Mr. Yaux oeeml ttj 
have learnt something. Ho has learnt that Welsh mciuis strange. 
But the use to which he puts his knowK^lge is atraog 4 *r tlian shy 
form of Welsh itself. Beoauso Welsh lueuus stmngo, thorefon* 
Ohurwolttch, or whatever we are to call it, is called Welsli, 
because it is rich in Celtic. If Mr. Vaux has over studied under 
M. Brachet, he must have learned that French is very poor in 
Celtic, yet Fr< 3 nch is called Welsh uevortholwss. Wo will giv«’ 
only two speciniens, lx)ih of which couoeru ourselves, ihiglish k 
thus defined : — 

The TomacuUr UngtiA^ of (lie HritMi Emiiin% jwsfniliar io llnjrlsnd ; li 
isim oOtfhoot frijun tho 'I'KCTowir, fennel UinK’tJy from the ANoi.«-rtA v•^, 
with an odiidxturc of ^'ornuui-Kroncli, aud rlwwiy oila^i U> h'nitiiAN ami 
ether dlalccta of Pla it or Low-Gi;ttMA>’. 

Then follows Mr. Bkcat’s division of tho peritxls of English ; bul , I 
to s«.y notliing else, we are carious io kn«>w how a b»nguo which 
is pecudiiir to Eugland can at the same time be the v<TRUcular of 
the British Phupire. Elsewhere West^Saxon is delimHl to be 

Main diaWt of Avcjlo-Saxox, B{Kikeii lu Wcsim-x, ond tho Soulii grm- 
rally, while a difltinct cUaloaL KoBTfi>A volmn (iNorlhumlirian), waM^puht n 
in the North. 

This Is steed Q. E.," which the list of contributors exphdns to 
be Mr. George EawHnson. The I’rtjfi^)r>Cauuu would tbuH 
seem to have swooped down for a second raid iqxin his own land, 
cheered perhaps by the success of his great discoveries about JJnme 
and Lcufy. It is perfectly true that Nunhuiubrian is a diifitreiit 
/dialect firotn AV^USaxon. Girtildus found that out a long time 
ago ; but a series of observers from Eolph (ligden to Dr. Morris 
have nmrked the fact that there is on inUtmiediato dialect which, 
if the Northumbrian was to bo mcnthined at all, should liavo been 
mimtioued also. Having once got under tho guidance of Mr. 
Rawlinson, we natunilly looked to learn sometliing about the 
Alarodians and the OrtWcorylantos, with whom the ProfeAS( 3 r> 
Oonon seems so much more at homo than with such hucudrum 
UmmicB as Greek, loitin, French, and English. But, alas, tin* 
f)rthooc»rybantes are not in the Dictiunary at all, and und* r 

Alarodii " wc find only a refemneo to '* Urardo," which is a cos^* 
of This road goes nowhere,” os **Unirda"ts nowhere in the 
book. 

Wo tbou^t we bad dose } only^ In looking Hot ^^Unuda," wo 
stumbled on " TTzigsm,^ which is described io bo Toutonio ^ 
High'Genmra diaM of Hungary." Certaioly when schedm Uko 
Mr. SkcAt become, whefte ;^ttiiigly or un'miting^jr, ** tepaeted 
contributors " to Utoinry aaioteiirs, they sometimea maei with 
veiy strange bedfellote. 


disappcHrunce of the ico-eluHsU from the British aroii Imfure tbo 
period of griAst subHuUmoe hod begun. We hud been led' to fonr, 
rrom communications io cerUin Acimitilio serials Wring Mr. 
Goikius niimo, that ho was inclined to advocsto the tmN:>ry 
of couvulsiouisiu in geology in opposltiou to tho ideas of tiniferm 
and unbrolom Hc^uciicf.*, of which 8ir Ghiirhis Lyoll hns boon iha 
consisiont and nulhoritativo exjK)iunit. li is consoquontly wiiii 
tho groaler satisfiuition t hat wo find hint at ilio ouUet of his nre* 
sent work expressing his conviction that the duposits i>f thi-^ ohihs. 
which Wi^re ul ono time **sbiu)pod together" and yngiudv believed 
to ivpp«'H<mL A poriixl of wild cntsijlysins and coiivulsioics, an^ 
rttally the iv(H)rdn of u Jong stories of changes, oiud) of wbiclt, »a it 
wcrt3, ti<»wod into tho other. Apart from this guiding principle, 
which is Kcavcoly ltv»rt to Ix^ rirgariUnl ns a posiuhitt^ to bo tnkrii 
into tbo inquiry tlmn na u conclusion arrived at by convorgmtt 
(rain.i of invtmugaiion, iJol)*i»g Hk<» ii coJwixW^nt and iiarmonlous 
lesson iM to b<* ilisdo of the tc-nhing of tbo gc«»lopi(*al h4cM»r(t. 
Hiich gaps or incruigniilii'S os mUI) ri^iiiiiin in wbut wc know of tho 
Isiok ol imturo niiisi bo clearly RO»*ri to lie in owr own budi of 
niaferiul or oi' not in any dt^gnv in tbo nonconformity of 
naturo bcirndf. JJowovor Jootw» anil iucoborent jiiay npijcar at 
first night tin* sen 1 1 ored inasM s of nmltcr which ovnrlio Nic solid 
rocks of Sfut laud or the otb<r i no nntid rains soricA of lliC'si islands, 
It is only by viewing tlnnn in thoii* imtniul correlation and bun mmy 
wMtli siiuilar ucruinuliitioim coverirnr vast ansts tbron^dn ut tho 
whole non hern regions of our bcntisphnru that Mr. (IcikiitsecH his 
way U)WiudH iletmiuiniiig whul in tho exact |>oslll''3i in the 
geokigic*^^ r«:ciirdH of iIu>m* diqswils w'hicli b«'Sj)rta.li iho curljiisi 
vestiges of hiitiian life. Iliuing discovored, if iK»>aibU',at wiuit 
stage during thi'xc, climatic. rin<I gcot^’apliicul r»'V<mtlions it 

is Certain that iiuinoccupiLsi Britain, the wav mpavisl for nTming 
eventually at, some u]»proxiuiately dcfinile 4'Mtlnuit4) of tb»; nnliquity 
of man in Wostoru Eiiro|M'. 

Acconling to this jinigrammc, it isMr, f lei kie's plan to liVnd into 
one gn*iit rcanit tho. snocdal ovidonecH which have b'sei fold 'iced by 
geologists Hiid urch.M.'ologists to j»ro\r> tlm gront antiquily o)'oar nice. 
Tho Iwgcr part of the work is iiatnrully dovotml to ibr jJifUionii’fii 
of glacial motion oh hIiowii by u careful study of the diqM»sil.^ to.oqbcr 
with the caiiN^s wliieh led in the first fn&Uuico to the iMeumuhi- 
tion of tho etionoous glncinl insswa of which tlie^' are fife 
and U) the ultimate disap|,K arn.ni;i^ of the ice. ,Stnrlnig from f lot dis- 
covciy of somtcluxl 0Tbirwit4'd atones in tlm v.db'V drift, wiiieb woto 
rerogjji/.od by Ui»bert (Iluiii»l»eiri and oibera (i« yrnoU i.f pbiMtr 
uoiiou analogous to tlan^^ familirtr Io imvidlers in ciw ji oolfouJ find 
otlicT mofinUin regions, Mr. f hjikio brioily but cb atly Ibrough 

lliu prtMMW wheroiiy tJn' till or lower ol t'tifi iind b*HAcJous 

clay hd» been laid over the roi ky framowruk of lb*' eriun^r}' by the 
grinding and wisiring uction of pmib ^jus gUwder enebeirr;^ 

within groov<;d and xUiftled storms, of wlilch iqu*CMneim 

«re hi'Mi cngMveil from the bUich shale, linn sli^rt^j, and olay iron- 
stone. No iiM-Wn are ever ftmnd in the till, a pto^if of ilA being 
Dvilher <jf iiiiirino nor of kicustrine origin. Tht fuqiwts pn'sunUjd 
by accuomlations of this matiriAl, and the way in wliicb they ato 
found cal through by river itcvion m In ib« case of ih* Grimkin 
Bum, Dunifricsahire, together with tho a<:cf>nipany ing 
make intelligiblo to the ordinary njiufer the phciertueTn if thw> 
deposits as well os of the later gravefe ondclavs «uj* 4 -iji/i(»(e'ed upon 
ihenL The rounded outlines vt tho bills and mount in iAo 

/mww CJrikK K.B.ae, KO.Su, of HJt (hidogUnU tfumjr of bKutlaui 
tedos: IshtetfeCs. f 874 o 

d 
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tlioi0 aioQiidLochl)ooQ,M ompl^^ ffittHitie » ftttthttr luq^ 
of aatiiM wltieh ha* lieen niado Uie omanoe of glacial aotioa on m 
gUttid icabe It waa not ^ Agaaala had bolfiy tahan tba lead 
uiai gedlc^ata aaw their way to oonnect theae nhaoome&a with 
the i^on of glacierii upon which theory eoon ibUowed that of 
the traneportation of hlocka and boulders hy floating beiga of 
ice. Our author here takes a rapid survey of the auoeeaaive and 
rival hypotheses advanced of late years to explain the tbnnation 
and of action of glacial masses. From Forhes*a theory 
of viscosity, and T^dall*s relation theory baeod upon a prin- 
ciple of Fi^ay*a, together with the mochagical difficulties started 
by the late Canon Mosfdey, ho passes on to one of great inge- 
nui^ put forward by Mr. OroU, which comlflnos what is most 
forcible and expressive in the other two. Heat, it is well 
known, can be transmitted through ice without the ico melt- 
and indeed without the temperature of the ice being raised. 
Toe heat is simply converted into a certain amount of energy 
which enables the molecules to overcome their Umdency to assume 
the crystalline form. This energy passing on iVom one molecule 
to another, the mere act of flreoziug being tantamount to giving 
out heat, the result is a contraction of each molecule, and a con- 
sequent sinking in the instant of yielding under heat, followed by an 
exnanrion in the act of regelation. Now heat acts upon glaciers, not 
only directly from the sun, but also from warm winds and rain, from 
the emparativo warmth of its own rocky bed, and not least from 
the friction engendered by its own motion. In summer-time warm 
water trickles and filters through innumerable cracks and fissures in 
the ice. Thus hisit is rapidly and extensively transmitted through 
the glacier, each molecule m it yields under its modicum of warmth 
sinkiDg downwards by virtue of its fluidity, but immediately 
resuming its solid form, upon which it expands, throwing back iu 
heat to the following molecule, which in turu carries on the procc>8.s. 
The mult is a gr^ual movement of the whole mass downwards, 
as fluids and semi-fluids are uigod by gravitation down a slope. 
Glaoier motion is thus precisely that of running water, though 
retarded by the ciystallino form which it assumes in the intervals 
of melting. Heat is after all the great lever which, with gravity 
for lU fulcrum, forces the hard massos of compacted snow 
end ice from higher to lower levels, causing them to spread 
out down and along the clefts and gorges of Die rocks, wear- 
ing away and poliehing the surface below and on either side, 
embedding in the glacier moss the stones which full upon 
its surface or which it wrenclies from their bods, and with 
these for its tools scoring marks of its progreiMi upon the hardest 
gmiiito aud limostoue. lleaching the sea, the head of the great 
mass begins to float in virtue of its lighter speciflo gravity, hrotiks 
oflT with a tremendous concussion, and drifts away a mighty berg, 
to drop, as it yields to the 8un*a rays, its freight of stone or sand, 
which sliall one dav bo upborue to the surface as a boulder. 
Other blocJcs are loftliiehiud to strew the bed of the glacier as it 
contracts under a milder climate, the more bulky Ijnigments 
gathering into moraines, and the inoro minute strewing 

valley and plain in the form of till and lighter deposits of clay 
and sand. Each step In the process is tmeed with admirable 
perspicuity and fulness by Mr. Oeikie, illustrated by reference to 
the great theatres of nature where it is even now to be seen on 
the widest scale— Greenland and the Antarctic barrier. By the 
light of existing phenomena the glaoialist ia in a condition to 
elucidate the action of similar physical causes in remote ages 
upon our own soil. Mr. Goikios explanations, aided by his 
excellent topographical plans, showing the distribution of the hills 
and the valley deposits, with the range aud direction of the strife 
and oriier marks of glacier action, supply the materials for a 
montol picture of Britain such as it appeared during the groat 
Ico age. 

The fucta and arguments welded together by Mr. Gcikie 
point to more than oiienoriud during which the aspect of the 
British Isles was that oi Greenland, or at least of Switzerland. 
A period of general submergence, put by him at about twelve 
bundled feet in the region of the Fintry Hills, and some two 
hundred feet loss towar^ the South-east of Scotland, succeeiloil 
tbo first glacial sh^t, which had before this begun to shrink under 
0 relaxation of the iutonso cold. A still severer climate, he considers, 
prevailed during the period of Bubsid<*nce. Though the earning 
powers of floating ico during this period have, ho suspects, been 
greatly exaggerate, it is not difficult to trace by the inuumerablo 
erratics which sprinkle the valleys and plains what wero theshoras 
•sd the cuneuta of tho glacial sea. sand, clay, shells, and 
other oiganisms ombedd^ in those deposits no less b^penJe their 
marine origin. The great lake system or Scotland presents us with 
another striking chapter in the histoir of the Ico age. Dismissing 
one by one the rival tneories of the ongin of lochs and rock-hMins, 
Mr. Geikio gives his reasons for attributing thorn, with Professor 
Ramsay, to the ermling and scooping ncUon of land ice. The 
lakes aud fiords lie along tho axes of great glaciers, tlie marks of 
whoso grijidlng and wearing action may still bo traced, not- 
withstanding the accumulations of river drift, gravel, and silt 
brought down by itreams and rivers which have obscured tho 
original nujk-bouud character of the lake-basins. Analogous 
j^enomcna are to botrac^sd on a far vaster scale in 
uinAvia. There the ice sheet seems to have reach^ a 
thiokness of not less than six or seven thousmid i^«et, the 
dlvsiging marks of striatiou indicatiug a maximum elevation 
about uts present ho;id of the Gulf of Bothnia, tho icc-cap 
aol UMieping, as so«ie goobiglsts have supposed, n'gularlv out- 
Wlwds ihiku the North Pole as from a cfnti^ Guo of the most 
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aamliiTaftar theiussaiidiflenrlbitM and 
Is haigiit at whldi entte Uo^ aid met with aVva thd tudha 
which iqipaiuntlf flonn tbalr narsat liH In ^oothuid jmuib 
botddmaiwfoiuiaatoofnaidarableheighta) bittt at Aisukutan 
were seen by Tomebohm at a height of 4,Co0 fiwt, which oonld not 
poostblr have conmfiromaoT place higher filia l, to f^^ Another 
claas or problem is nremntM in the iormatloti of the dm-, or long 
winding ridges of detritus which form a kind of natural emhuik- 
menVto the height of fifty or one hundred 6et, end show in imta 
like windii^ nvers or watercoaTses. After enumeratingftnu 
many theories which have been started upon the sulrject, Mr. 
Qeilde, though aware that the whole secret at thdr fonnation is 
far from being cleared up, inclines to see in the S$ar, with the late 
Bobort Climbers, a deposit anologotu to the l^es and eskers 
of our own island. They are alike devoid of fossils.^ Erratic blocka 
are frequently found porened upon them or i^prinlded along their sides. 
A fine glacial day containing arctic shells often covers the slopes 
of the dscr. All the evidence seems to point towards the met 
that as the kames were laid down by the swollen rivers whiqh 
poured from the retreating glacial sheet during the great thaw 
subsequent to the first Ice age, and were next during the 
period of submergence remodelled by the see, without thdr stratlfl- 
cation being disturbed, so in like jiuinner are tho itar of Sweden 
no other Won the denuded and partly re-amnued portions of 
old torrential gravel and sand or moraine Although them- 

selves of the strictly glacial period, these deposits have been laigely 
overlaid by post-glacial clays, sands, and gravels, with organic 
renmina inierapor^, testifying to the elevation of the land, tho 
mitigation of the arctic climate, and tho presence of a now fiiuna 
iu many rospeots represented by forms now living. 

{To be eontinved,) 


RIIJBLKSDAI.E.* 


T^IBBLESDALE would bo a b<‘ttor novel if it read lof^s like a 
" blue-book, and a better blue-book if it road less like a novel. 
It is written in that ponderous but rorm*t stylo whirh is only 
acquired by years of official labour. It contains a gi>od deal ^ 
what is called valuable infonuation on the state of Ijancashire 
sixty years ago ; but, on the other hand, its plots and iU incidents 
are as unofficial and as worthless us anything that can be found in 
tlie pages of Mr. IJanrison Ainswortl/ himself. Its composition 
reminds us of nothing so much as of that drink called tiiree-thra^ 
which we read of in Boswell, which was made by mixing thrae 
difterent kinds of ale in equal parts in tho same tankard. At last 
some ingenious brewer mixed the various ingredients of the thrae 
kinds all together in his vat, and sold tho compound under the 
name of his Entire, to the great relief of tho barman, who had 
only to draw from one tap instead of from throe. Much the same 
kind of relief has Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth aiforded to the 
reading public. Instead of reading first their Parliamentaiy blue- ^ 
book, next the old historical novel of the school of G. P. R. James, 
and lastly the modern sensational novel, they can get an entira 
mixture of all three stylos in the po^ of JlMle^daU, We 
certainly have found the mixture rather heavy, and such as brought 
on drowsiness. But then we must own that, aa we cara for none 
of tho three styles when taken apart, it is scarcely likely that we 
should cara for them when mixed op together. The author ia 
anxious that it should be understood ** that the principal eharactm 
in these volumes are not portraits ; and that the incidents never to 
his knowledge happened in any Ijancashira fkmily." The early 
Greek artists, as wo road in our boyhood in the pages at our 
Delectus, usetl to wrilo beneath their pictures,** This is a tree, thia 
a house.** 8ir James Kay-BlmttleworUi thinks it neceasaiy to 
write beneath his, ** These are not permits, these tie not true 
incidents.*’ However needful it may have been in the beginning 
of art for tho painter to inform the spectator ^at what he rawhoA 
some real existence, in these latter days thorn is surely not the 
least need for the novelist to inform the reader that what 
ho reads of had no real existence. Ijet the author be reassured. 
No Lancashire man would anymore suspect that his family history 
was worked into the story of Biiblesdale than aCornishmaa woifli 
suspect that his family histoiy was worked into the true eoA 
veracious histoiy of Jack tho Giant Killer. 

We do not know that we have ever been more puzzled with ^ plot 
than in the present case, or ever felt more need of those genofr* 
logical tabira whir^ wo have more than once urged our stony* 
writers to give. W e are to be sure in the best of composiy, thoqgli 
tbo heroine is only a manufhctnror’s daughter. But tSm m ism 
heiress, and comes in for half a miUion of money. But to irnH 
up for her lowly birth, we have lords and ladifis, from dukes 
duchesses downwards ; among them a veiy wicked old Oountese 
who is always called The Ooraican, or The Ooieiosn Grandmothtt; 

^ She had not quailed before the sacrifioe of her oldset sott^ in the 
most tn^c manner and with true Ooraicaii perfidy, to the pride at 
race ana the ambition of fluuily aggnindiieiiietit.” The heniL 
Rufus Noel, who is the grandson of this old lady, the supposed 

heir U) the earldom, is always being warned *^that the blood of 
^e Corsican ia in his veins,** that his race yieida to the ideaL 
but its ideal changes, ** and that with it ** the dxtxm of mmth has 
wen crushed ondur foot in manhood, and become ot 

• mtMJjt ur, LmmuUn SU^ Wmri'jli - 'fitts'/i- 
ShuM.wmth,a«rt. a«*lK LhwImm SnM!. 
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iUdibiidiaf of Oanterlrary w«ft tli»t of a perfoot Oliriatian gMi- 
tlenuui. 

At the cQittmeskcenient of the volume Carlo Oapello is l 3 je Vea^ 
tion AmWaador in England, and the pafMoni of tna first seyoateQa 
rooot^ oonoludo with uie aeocmut of Ei^laad and iU ixistitutiona 
wiiich, aecordiiig to custom, ha read at the Senate upon his ratuiiL 
Suvend of these r^orts have found their wav into print, and one 
extromolj valuable descriptiim of English amuis was printed 
Ulr. Bawdon Brown in his fourth Tolume. Oapello*s rraort is of 
Tory intorior interost, and is much sht^rler than those dfocuments 
tumidly are* Ihis is in part accounted for hy the fact that the 
recalled Amhaasador was still sufToring ironi the effects of an iOness 
which had nearly killed him on his homeward journey, andpar^ 
hj an omission mado by the scribe who took down his speecm It 
is unfortunate that the part omitted c^mtainod an account of the 
life and character of Cromwell So littlo is known of Cromweirs 
early career, that the Venetian AmhassadorV addii us would probably 
have contained valuable information on this |K>int. As it stands 
at present^ nothing more is said of him than that ho was a p<!rs(jn 
of low origin and condition who had risen to the nossessiou of 
supreme authority os Prime Minister and Secretary of State. Th<^ 
tmnscriber of the speech observes that there was no allusion miuU) 
either to the late or the present Cardinal, p45rhnpB scarcely under- 
standing the policy of silence on such a subject— having 
died in disgrace, Fisher being in prison, dail^ir cxpi^cting to bo 
beheaded. The most valuable piece of informaUon contained in 
the address consists in the roibrence to the Itoyal Family. Andlhe 
expression of opinion of an unprejudiced bystander Tnnst be taken 
for what it is worth — and it appears to us to bo worth a good deal 
— in the estimate that is to bo formed os to the populArUy of the 
Kitig^ measures after the final fu^paration from Kome. tie says 
tlmt the King was so unpopular that a n^btdlion might hnwk 
out any day and cause great confusion, and that he marvels liow he 
should have fallen into so many errors and false tenets, considering 
his mro endowments both of mind and body. The old QutHui 
Catharine was in a bad way and altogoilier neglected, whilst the 
King was tired to satiety of this new Queen — i.c. Anne Ikdejm. 
In Im than twelve months the old Queen had died peaceably in 
her bed and the new one on the scaffold* 

The letters in this part of the volume are short, and do neft con- 
tain much that is important. But there is one vciy romarkable 
dorument, the instfriioii of wliich we Cannot affoct to regret, 
although it is absolutely tmconnecied with English adkira, and 
has therefore no business whatever to apn( 5 fir in this volume. It 
pinrporta to be an tnformation giv<m to Uie King of the Homans 
ny the ATchbisho|) of Cologne, the Elector t»r Saxony, and the 
Imko of Claves, ns to the excesses committed by the Ana- 
baptists at Miinster, and Cnninins a history of one of the 
nuwt remarkable delusions that have over in modem times 
oii^Btod a religious sect. Amongst other absurdities, too many 
to M hero omimorated, there is mentioned Uio bcliof of tlu^se 
fimatics in four prophets, two of whom wore just and two unjust — 
namely, David ana John the tailor of T^don for the former, 
I^ntfaer and the Pope for the latter; but of the two they thought 
Luther was the worst-. The only other dociiniout of this year 
which is worth noticing is the Report of Franco by Marin Cius- 
tiiitan, son of the more oolebnited Sebastian Oiustininn, vrho was 
Venetian Ambassador in England during 1515 — 1519. Like 
Gapello's, it is unusually short, unless it has been much abridged in 
the anaWBis. It staU«s with (Mmsideriible accuracy the mutual rela- 
tions of the three Powers — England, Frauce, und the Empire — 
and mentions as a reason for the fear of Enghuid enterUincMl by 
I'^inco, that ten Engbshmen arf^ a match for twenty Frenchmen. 

Amongat Idie dooumeuts of the voiir i ^37 there is a nnnutiv’e of 
a conversation hold by I^orenso llragHdTno, the Venetian Ambes- 
sador at Rome, with the Pope, which ehows the estimate IVal IIT. 

. bad formed of ms pred^K^^ssor. The Pope, alter cotajdaming of tim 
perpetual quarrels hotwiH^n the Frniperor and Francis which 
prevented the joint action of Ciirirtendom against the Turks, 
added with refermco to Charles: — '^'Ibis is not the way to 
resist Sultan Sidyman, soparfit'rng Christendom fivvm France, 
whidt has so much power and autbority nnd military foro(*s 
and money which are needed for this ondcvtalring, unless it 
be that the Emperor would fain efl'ect our U>tal ovortbmw ; 
fiv^be it WHS wLo has been the onvm of our loaiBg Eughind, 
as, had he not promised to attack King Henry, Olement would not 
have {Htblished the hontence (p. 5O. The I^po also complained 
of the firaperar Ihr being the oaiise tif the increase of the Lmiuims, 
whom be ndgbt have extinguished at the time of his election when 
the sect was huignificantly smallj whereas both then and after- 
wards, when the Aagsbiuv Confession had bnea presented, be had 
allowed them too mwch li Mity ki foHowing theh own fiudiloBa 
The Pope had only recently elevated to the Oardiuidiite, 
and the volume is hota very full of letters from Polo to various 
aoirapaiidsfnts rermixig to this subject. It is of coum a con- 
veaionoe <U> revwwem not to have to vefiir to Queriol for 
tiwiu \ but wo oaimot b«lp thinAnng that the analysis of papas 
•hreedy printed in boohs easily accessible is sup^uous, and tends 
to swml thtee volunMinoidiiiately. Quorimb CoUeotioB is m booh 
Imown to every one who pretends to any uequaintsnQs with the 
biftoiy qf the period, and the space oenmiod by the analyms of 
timlnltBm wmtMBud in it wonld have been better hBed bv a fuller 
idemriy^ rf the new krttem of Pbleb wbkh now oppeiff far the 
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Xingord has eiqpoiied the fianotfaugh wlridh Osovoostloiiopd 
Xfaliamant were forced to go by the King, who had a letter eirilhm 
bytheOotmojltoClali,Bmop of Bathnad Wells, the Ambrnnedar 
at the Emperorb Court, deecriMng the whole tbii^ these de^v 
before it took phme. Contsoini bad eefme to the aame oonolnskiii, 
when, July 29, he wrote that the King of Fjigland baa, in fat, 
made his bishops declaio that no centradt can the aister of Che 
Du](s of Clevesbe his wifs.” He adds in the eame letter ^ that the 
sentenee was passed by the bishops on Batnrduy, and that tfapUag 
on the following day matried Catherine Howi^ who was nfaafa 
pregnant by him.” We may observe, however, that ContarissPa 
dates are not absolutely correct hem, nor perhaps his faots. A far 
weeks earlier, writing to the fiiignory firom Bruges, describfaig 
Clerk's arrival at the end of June, and in another hitter of July 17, 
spiMiking of the miraion of Clerk, he says : — • 

Tho cauM in sold publicly to be time his Majesty purposes repuduitiug 
even thi:$ lost wife, the sist4!r tf( said Duke of (Xoveo, bfams he hsd piU- 
niiM>d mnrriiu^o to another woman. Maid of Monoitr to the deesosed Qaam, 
an you must have heard in detail from your seoietiiry in Juoglana.— P.85. 

That the divorce of Anue of Oleves wua predpitaied by the dasiie 
to gain Catharine Howard for a wife has always been taken 4 or 
grontod ; hut what truth tbero may be in the Venetian Ambassador's 
r^csentation of the easo it is impoHsiblo to sirv*, Ihougli he spefa 
of the faqt' as Ixnng so notorious it must bave reported 
to the Signory from tbdr AiiibssRai.lor resident in Loiidiin. Con- 
titrini further moralizes on tlie subject by cesnpuring it with the 
COSO of the Landgrave of Hessi>. We give this little hit of scandal 
os we find it, simply <ibs43rving that it confirms on aocus&tien 
which has h^ii oefore now brought agaanst the loiudgrave, 
though Probjstont historians have atUuuptod to represent it aa 
fiilse. He Buys ; — 

The Ltindgrave bss a bosutiful and most Atniolde wife, the dmightar 
of the late Tluke Gourgd uf S.HXony. Sho is a good (/uLiiolir,, and Jms 
borne him four children. But the Landgrave, lieing enamminHl of a 
very lienutiful gid in the service of bis wife. imiHnrtniM'd his to enter a 
convent, rcjio'senting that he wiw eaten up by the Fri*nch dwee.Mc, and un- 
willing to ounimuniimt<t it to her. As sIh; would nut coiiHcnt to tljis, lie at 
length Hont to consult Martin Lutbor nnd Ins coniiMiiiuDfi, who stated their 
opinion that his lanlnhip might take tliiii damMil llkewiiMi to wifi', as no 
divine law exists prohibiting polygamy, but the (dd TertlMDieut, <m the con- 
trary, affordi many Instiinrcs of a plurality of wivo^. Your Srovnity will 
thus perceive into how many ciwjrs, one gn*Ater than siiothcr. tltnse who 
coraBienae doviating fn>ai the Catholic foitli precifdtatu thejnsclvtis. — 1 *. 86. 


There is one oilier point in the n*ign of llenrv VIII. upon whkh 
the documonti xxnikthied in tlu*so [Miners thro tv some light. 
CardoBa, in his Lives of the Ourdinols (Vol. ^V^, p. 191), gives an 
account of tho mission of a Bolognese oflic»*r naiiUHl I^xlovico da 
rAmii fVom tl(»nrv VIII. to Trent fur the puriKJse of asass- 
siuating Cardinal In a book uioro acresaihie to English 

readers — namely, Phillips’s Life of Polo ” — the same accuoa- 
iioQ is brought against tho King ; but the piirticulars are not 
related, several attoinpts to murihir the Curdiiiol by different 
porsons, instigated, as is alleged, by the King, being referred 
to without any sporifioatiuii of date, ami with very ali^t 
description of circumstances. Da I'Armi's name nut being even 
mentioned by this author. The Venetian Calendar, ho>vuver, of 
tho year 1 545-6 is full of this man's name, whicli is montionod 
nearly a hundred times. Tlie first nnuitioii wo have of him is in 
January 1545. His arrival at Venico is reported by llorval, 
January 25, and tho ostensible purpose of his mission was ^0 
** maki^nion for the King’s Majesty.” After this it occurs again 
in a minute of a despatch from the King to Harvel, in which 
Henry binders his thanks to Da I'Armi for the diligent service ho 
has done for tho advancement of his afi'airs. Tlie date of 
this dcsimtch is March 30, 1545. lu hU acknuwlodguinnt of t his 
letter, Harvel mentions l)a lArmi, and towards the end of 
his letter gives the King tlie information that Pide hod not ycitlnii 
Home for Tixuit, but liad sent on tw'o of his servants in diiq^fuiso, 
one of them pretending to be tlio Cardinal himselL Harvel saya, 
** 1 know iu)t to what purposo such fully should be used.” Nothing 
can be plainer from the tuni id* tho whole Vonctiau correspondonoe 
relating to tliis man than that the Pope suspected he had a deaigpa 
on Pole's life. Hie Venetian Signory had some trouble in re- 
conciling their duty to the Pope, who wanti^ them to banish Zk 
rArini fam their torritoiy', with their fear of ofiendiug the Kb^ 
of England, whose senunt they bad allowed, contrary to their 
usual praetiw, to lovy soldiers in their dominions. In August 
this year a circumstauce oocuitimI which gave the Cliief of th^m 
a very giMHl plea for complying with the Popeb request, Ika 
fAnui and his men seem tofave been engaged in aevenu brawls at 
night, in one of which they assaulted the city jiatrol, and wtmndad 
one of the men, thus inoiuriug tho penalty 0/ death if fa criois 
could he proved. Wo are not concerned wHh the exact details 
of the story., the English veiaion of which may be read in Harvslb 
Despatch in the State Papers, VoL X p. 563), and the Vsnetlaaee- 
Gount in the letter written by tho Ohi^ of fa Ten to their asOie- 
laiT in Enghmd. The issue tyf the matter wn that Da i'Ami was 
in his abaence sentenced to peigpetusl banudunent and to dsaUi If 
ever be should igyaar assiln ia the dominions of Vsnioe ; and fat 
the King, not oMrmg totoae fa aarvioes ef fa num whom he had 
hired fa fa ftoitposs ^ wnwfafa Foie, timroasliuitsd srhh fa 
Coanotl on fa Sewst fa cf their radgms^ and pefaoned fat 
hefaiiMb6SlB0W«dh>MfaatV6nfa IfaSfacts ids e wm dsd 
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imXii«^t4uii»o^ told to 

BtmisfikraeliaxemiM^ to tU Voaocbtt Ambimdor 

oilWCkMH, ^11^ of otMiiionMIedi^ Bothooco 

pmooiitod to findaod, tem whioh ho woo sent k Moroh fbUowiotf 
^oteSddioioi^k Uio Veoedoii torritavTj thoCouAoUdTTmiit 
at thot tioio lioldtng Uo fint Mtiono. In the oouroe of tbte year 
ho 'WOO attested fat being, implioatud in a murder of a 
VoDotian misen at Kav^na. £Lo mm hie esoapo inm Vanios. 
bnt me aneatad at Milan just after the death of tho King of 
Xkigland ; but the a^jthoritiee at Milan toom to hate beeii moat 
unwilling to bo imphcoied in the ease, owing to theur tear of the 
King of Kngland. He was afterwaxda by the order of the Emperor 
tumndersd to take his trial at Vemco, and was aant there April 29, 
and executed May 14. We are not conoanied with Da 1 CAnui*a 
hiatoj any further, and indeed hare only mentioned hie case at 
all because of tbe r<dation it beam to the charge arndnst Heury of 
hanog oonotfted the ■eeasaination of Oardinm And what- 
6Tar may haYe been the weight of evidenoo to implicate the King 
In thia crime, the neetiunta given in the Venetun deepatohea car** 
tainly add to that weight DaVArmi was monster enough to 
have perpetrated such a deed. Whether Henry wae moked 
epougu to have hired him for the purpose will be judged 
dUBffently according to the eatimate the rmor may have formed 
of the character of the King of England. 

We have confined our attention to the reign of Henry VIII., 
which aoarcely occupies one-third of the vohuuo. We must 
not conclude without calling attention to the vfiry important 
despatches of the year 1531, which, properly speaking, bekmg to 
the preceding volume, but which, havmg eome to hiuid too late for 
insertion tlu^ have Doen oonsigi^ to an Appendbu 


MKETLNQ TOE SUK.* 

T his book is remarkable extcmiaUy for one of the roost hideous 
and startling covers that it has ewer been our lot to Ikhold. 
On a ground of bright yellow two mysterious fiourishas inured, 
resembling nothing so much as thoio triumphs of calligraphy 
which us^ to be designed by simple-minded schoolmasters, re- 
present a dragon and a phepoix. We should have taken them fbr 
a Chinese version of the lion and unicorn fighting for the crown, 
which last ol^ect is suggested by a mysterious cixeukir fioure in 
gold. Mr. Simpson, however, imorms us in his preface tnat the 
whole design is intended to symbolise the marriage of the 
Emperor of China, which is the principal event commemorated in 
his pages. Internally, we are happy to add, the lover ^ art 
will find someth^ better. The book contains a number of spirited I 
illustrations, which have been reproduced by the heliotype proocMi | 
fitnn woodcuts in the lUMtrattd London Akee. Mn Simp- 
son, in iket, was tbe Corresponibint of that newspaper and 
of the iMdlff Nffvo on the occasion of the Imperial uoiv 
riage. The betters which h« wrote to one of the papers form 
^ letterpress which aocompeiiies the illustrations. It may 
perham be seid without ofiVnoe that newspaper correspondence does 
not often hear reproduction. In fiset, when a man is oniigod to fill a 
certain number of pagen with the beat material that ofiers Itself, it is 
sciicely possible that the interest should not oeoarionally be rather 
thin. Now Mr. Simpson is a thoroughly competent (]!orref^)udcDt ; 
he has been in many parts of the wem and gone through some in- 
teresting experiences ; he boa travellad in '"Thibet, in the 
Orimean war, and at the Abyssinian Expedition \ and, in short, is 
an excellent speeimou of that class of travidler who does not 
explore unknown countries, but is stoe to turn up in any c<irner of 
the world firons Paris to Piking where any exciting events aro 
be&ng traiMsctiid. And yet we must in candour add that Mr. 
Simpson with all his experisiioe has not quite learnt the art of 
making bricks without straw. The letters wore doubtless interest- 
ing at the time ; but a good many of them have become rather 
The hoik has taeraforo the rather serious fiuilt that 
than is a good daal too much of it. There are, as 
we shall prsseoUy show, some very good chapten ; but a sevors 
critic mkot possibiy be inefined to condemn a great many pages 
aaveiyhttloMterimnepectabkiiaddi^ TheauthorhBe,now- 
ever, wmeritof pointittgout to peneone with afew months to spore 
bow rimy may employ riunr time^ and ses a great many cunous 
things wbicb an not os yet oomplefeek bsekneyed. A man of 
litsniy and sortietb tastes would probabk prafer to spend a long 
bcAdiw in vietring tbe eiviluEod worid, and making himself 
aequaivted wirii the aceumubted tsessases of the great European 
centne. But tfami aumy people, otiieiiwiss of htghly esrimable 

1W would oftm do 

more to eidwffi thek mindaby teavaKag leond Che wosid thmi by 
lounging i& dHUches and pi ntnB S fpdka^ of whish tho hkhiw 
iDsnefingadonetteveMtibeniaelveek Avwy»e*» 

leatiag tow any be sende^and d oubt ia w will soon beeum peydur, 
Iwwriag tim Snni Giiari, drap^m te a ibw d^ 
eatdangniiCHpceef Ibn €brs«rV^ of Olmia, aioendiag Ydh>» 
ewiiiiqi the Fies^ viiiit^ the YosemitsViiSBy^ end 
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refcurniiwbeMlwwiyo^ gChdiiBffiinWi 

U carried out widik a Ibwaonriis, a lean seaMienpM 

tmta very deeply belpw tha surikoe]^ bet M ha h n 
obimer,iiid boa aome hobby to asouse food for riieu|^iwwll 
probably come borne with a Am new idsea. Wmlmm tbeCbM 
the gen!^ outline of M?« Simpaon*# heoK We w0 sM Iknt. ha* 
hm the quslifieericns which we have sungeeled.. Be esa lee 
ihinm as a man is likely to see them whoans a f0k mtmmmi 


on agreeable companion. We could have oan^ hie eeecunt of • 
voyage down the lied^&n e P. end Cb stoemheal, for# if we «e 
m>t miatokon, we have rood very much the oeme annnuee sevend 
times Hlready. We douU whethw 1 m got te below rile awfoot of 
Ohmem life dming tbe few woohi of bb stay. Bel if wedonat 
make unfair demands we can tunt ever hn pagsa in very good 
temper, and pert with him on exoribmt Uma 
Oiuilting ell mention of the Ian iaCormiiug parti .of his beoh, 
we may come at onee t» tbe marriiige ol^e OUneie EniMnat. 
Various travellers have wmarked that the inbabitenis or rim 
Celmtial Empire ore not se ihr wrong os we are inoliasd. tu daMkr 
oursolves in thuir contempt for the outaidehorhariaan We da nek 
aaasrL nor does Mr. Bte ipaon, though a fViendly oboerver, iMunlnlnt 
that tnsy ore at a highsr sts^ of mviltsation than ounriven Bat 
it is true that, if we have some things to tnocU them besldsa tha 
coDsumptiim of opium, we might take a few hinla in satasa. 
Amongst these we ohould bo stronn^y inclined to mobon tin 
mode of eondustlng State marriageSk MCk Skapsoii, loofcfaitf at 
tho matter from a srofosoional point of view, is amurally indmd 
to find fiiult wlin tberr whunatcal inveisum of the European 
practice. We, roganiiag the oame quostioa fooia the pomt 
of view of readers instead of writera uf newspigwr rsperts, 
fiH)! that they liavo much to any for tbomselveo. When an Empi^qror 
is miurried tnero is of counia a gmnd pi^Mnssioii. Tho Chinese, 
however, insUrad of calling upoa ad tha worid to look on, 
have their procMHisiuna in the middle of tho^nigbt, and batriradc all 
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consequence is that very much 1«ais «>pportiniity is givan for 
graphic delintmUons of the scetM, snd that everything is done with 
the utmost privacy. We ruckon this as an advantage: but Mr. 
Simpson, who went all the way round the world to witnens the 
ceremony, naturally considered himself tu be rather injuiodk How- 
ever tbe Oorreapondunt is impressibls even in China. Ho managed 
to secure a place behind a window looking upon the scene of the 
procession, and was thus abk to gratify the readers of the f/ifns- 
trtUed T^ondim Nmtm with a faithful representation of the inter- 
esting event. We fear that these things are only too easily con- 
verted into an allegory, Tha pushing Western world is ever)*- 
whero forcuig its way through tha thick biiXMr of Ohines«> 
custom, with what result remains to be seen. It is highly 
probable that when aindher Kmpernr msorriea, ha will have 
a Convspondont at his elbow thmughmit tha cerc^monial, 
and have his Hpeoch«w takim down for the benefit <rf tho 
listening world, Tha interviewer is abroad, and tha c<iy 
Ii!ast MMtks in vain to (ipposs his prognm IiidfW Mr. 8iiupaoii 
snceeedad in uat baring a certain amount of gossip which shew# 
that with all precautions even Ohiniao map^ty oanmd quite 
escape the gasa of the world. Wo Warn, for enaimpla, that rim 
new Emnrcms ia a Wdy ol nHiaidambW Htersry os^uWemanlH, ami 
showed ber taste soon after her marriage by refusing to allow her 
studios of tho cIhshIcs U» intorrunbtd by thn vulgar intmsion of 
bruakiast. Tho fact rominds us that ^Ir. Simpstm c^mglit some 
gliuipsoii of tho working of tho coxnpotitivo sysUnn in tliis itn 
ancient home. Ilo does not, imlaed, gi\ o lUi any account of iW) 
papers which are sot, nor do wo accumtoly iituiersiand wliai am 
tho qualifications which entitle a man to l>u the ^^Ohwang-Yueii,^ 
or senior wrangler uf tho Ohineso Empire. However, he saw tho 
examination-hall in which tho unfortunate stuchrnts, sume of whom 
go on to tho age of seventy or eighty, iincWrgo tboir bjrlurcs. Tho 
enclosure, ho tolls us, rcsombh^ a cattlc-marlcct. It is surromnW 
by a wall to keep out aU intruders, find In the centre is a fowor^ 
whence the watchmen guard agaiuBt all comiuuiikntlnn wilb the 
candidates. l%ere are ten thousand cells, in iMich of which a 
student is confined. They are lockeil up on three succ»f«ivc<»«,THflifins, 
and on each oc^caaion for three nights and days. Tea luid are 
suppli»;d, and sealed paper is given out to pit' vent the intndiicthm 
of previous^ prepared manuscript. The cells awr so smiill that it 
is oifficult for a stout man ti» get infxione or fo turn hlm/>sjlf rouna 
in it, and Mr. Simpson gives a veiy thriUiug illnstmti<»n of a plac6 
of tomtent compared with whiefi any wiSt Is^foro CfvH S<»rvfoa 
Examiners or in Oxford Oambrid^ schools must be luxury 
itself. Wo lira not sorprised to loam that the examinois ars ociMh 
sionally found deiul in their colk, in which case a hole Is bnodurf 
in the wall and tho l)ody thrown out hi avoid (penlng tho gatas. 
Mr. Simpson wsommends a study of the whole sysUim by klbiBi-> 


Mr. Simpson wsommends a study of the whole sysUim by klbiBi-> 
oeat English travolkm. Some vouthfol imunW of P a r filsmgy 
miiriit perMips find it worth his while to ndiovo his studUa 
bcmklWapersoiariiiispecticm^ He wiE poiMi% iMr: 

what is the state of society at which we shaa arrive fafoUir 


what is the state of society at which we shaQ arrive fufolbr 

ew y t hirijia. , - . 

Mr. SiaiHKm made two or tbtoo iiitor«iitiDir littto MMuaii io 
OUns, Int w« hnra ooI^iimm to mnntion um ottMiV 4aijilmitk^ 
Ho ww 0 dc«)m for mMsm mlMeri,ti»n«, noroowhot «« MiailMi pan 
WkttooKWBtoottop MMOgoMont. which we 
«tteath» «f oM^got^cfaii^/iMat u thar in,i«wr #)l ft a Si iii >lu>i k- 
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to say, endaaTouring to raise funds for charitable puiposes. Mr 
Sinmon saw an enthuaiiiat in a Buddhist temple which was in 
need of restoration. Be was locked into a kind of email wooden 
sen^-box, A hole in the aide enabled him to pull a etring 
which worked the hammer of a bell. He pulled it every few 
minutes to attract attention to bis position. He had only just 
room to sit upright, and a number of large nails were driven 
^ through the side of his box with the points projecting inward. 
Whenever a benevolent person paid a sufficient sum, one of the 
nails waa extracted, making the j>ositKm of the inmate rather less 
uncomfortable: and a piece of paper was pasted on the spot with 
the name of the donor. This is really a ve^ ingenious device ; 
and we would suggest to any parish in watot of a new church that 
they should catch a popular clergyman and immure him in such a 
box in some public place. The ofTect would no doubt be striking ; 
and ho might ddivor sermons firom his permanent pulpit with 
singular emphasis. The Ohinese devoteo in question was, it 
seems, to be shut up for three years ; but proliably it would be 
bettor to make tho duration of the imprisonment depend on the 
amount of the subscriptions. Perhaps, however, some preachers 
would then have to look forward to a rather excessive tonu. 

'Bie most amusing p^e in Mr. Simpson*s book is perhaps that in 
which he gives a specimen of pigeoii-English — a language which, 
according to him, is spreading with great rapidity, and possibly 
destined to establish itself ponuanontly as a means of communica- 
tion even between natives who sptiak mutually unintelligible 
dialects. At pr»)Bent it can hardly bo called graceful. The rrag- 
ments which we give are taken from a translation of Excelsior.” 
We will only add that the phrase ‘‘galow” is said to be un- 
translatable ; but that it has the effect of converting ** topside ” 
into an exclamation nearly equivaluat-to excelsior.*’ Hero is a 
verse or two ; the given in Mr. {Simpson’s pages. 

f* Jkbakay ” iHe8bi''”iiotwitii8ta ” : — 

That mighty time tiegin cbop>chop, 

One young man wnlkwy— no can utop— 

Moskey snuw ! inoMkey ice ! 

He carry flag vid chop ho nice — 

Top}*l(lc-gftlow I 

Him muchee iorry ; one picoey cyo 
Lookee Nharp — mo — nil name my 
Him talkey Inrgey — tnlkcy Mtroiig, 

Too inuchtiy curio— all name gong, 

Topeidn-galow 1 

The stanza about tho falling avalanche and the St. Bi'miird monks 
who hear a voice fall through the startled air KuMme : — 

** Tnko care ! that npoil 'um tree, young man I 
Take care that ice, he wont inaii-maii.*' 

That coolie chin-chin ho g^Ni-night, 

Ho talkoy ** my oan go all right.” 

Topnido-galow I 

Joss-pidgcion man ho soon begin 
Moniiiig-timo that Josh cliin'ohin, 

Ho no iiinn wo — liim plenty fear 
. Cos some man talkoy — liiin can hear, 

Topaido-gjUow ! 

Wo look forward to the translation of Shaksp(Miro into tliis deli- 
cious dialect. Meanwhile wo will only add that, on his wav 
home, Mr. Simpson showed tho cliaractenstic spirit of an Engiisii 
Oorrespondont by divornug to tho Modoc war, and apparently 
running a very considerable risk of leaving his scalp iu the lava 
bods. Wo congratulate him ou his safe rctuni, aud nope that he 
may find many more opportunities for enlightening the British 
public. 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE.* 

S O many people bt^iii to build who, from not providing befort^ 
hand ibr ail that they want, aro eventually unable to finish 
to their mind withiu their propped margin, that auy judicious 
pooket-connsolloT must needs be of service to thorn. And Mr. 
Kerr’s little volume is all tho more useful because ho does not 
overload his subject with collateral ounsiderotions, but confiues 
himself to adWsing tho proprietor about to deal with biicks and 
mortsdr how ho may do so without disappointment and vain 
regrets. It fills a gap which is not provided for cither by Mr. 
Korr^s exhaustive work on the ** Gentloinan’s Houso ” or by Mr. 
Gervase Wheolor’s more compondious Choice of a JhcrUinj/, ’ The 
first of those might givo valuable hints to a millionaire who 
condescended to look into details before building himself a country 
seat *, the second applies to ambitious house architecture in town or 
count]^ experience whicli has been gathered among our Trans- 
Stlantio cousins, who well know how to get comfort for cost in 
house-building. A Smail Onmtty Iloim appeals to a section 
of socletv whose architectural flights are or necessity liinitod, 
and whi(m is concerned iu inciumng tho least possible amount 
of nnremunorativo expenditure. It need not ^ako our con- 
fidence in our guide to learn that be accounts the English 
country house the best reudonce in the world in point of 
comfort, domesticity, end family enjoyment. lIome4ceepiiig»by 
taste, wo have come by experience U) a general undeiotaiiding 
as to the tme iptd mms of the domestic dwelling ; and the mult 
assuredly fcsi in the main, as Mr. Kerr aftinns. But, though “use 
doth blued a habit in the man,” and, in our authork mrdi> ** a 
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perfect stranger ought to have no difficulty in telfinu, while It is •• 
yet Quite empty, not merely whkh is whmh throughout the whole 

till piece of furniture in eveiy room of a npuse,” it is astmuahing 
how mauy minds fiiil to gmra the mystery of “ plans, sectioiia, 
elevation, and penpective.” They are constrained to take on trust 
theelucidatiouB of their architect, which, had they been apprehended 
in (heir true significance, might have prevented the lareer being 
planfed just where there is no draught and much sun, or thatiming^ 
room in a position where the heat will he insufferable at the vety 
hour of its special use. Such mistakes may be avoided by due 
attention to the book before us, as its aim is to plan the rooms of 
A house step by step, and even to arrange tho oharsctcristic furni* 
ture of each iu its prop<^r place, the architeet instructing the notice 
in far less professional language than one is accustomed to hear 
from an expert. 

A primary question in tho planning of the house and its 
rooms is that of aspect — a matter of greater moment than pro- 
spect, though this IS never ignored by a clever architect. Un- 
like the suburban villa, which must accommodate ita face to the 
road, the country house can turn its back to this and to the 
north, and secure, if possible, a south aspect. An eye to land- 
scape gardening assists tho projector of a bouse in Vnakiog the 
best of the natural features ut lus site ; but the principle snould 
be to got his chief front and outlook south, nud facing tho lawn 
and flower-garden, whilst tho approach aud shrubbery should be 
on the north and east. Gn the whole, there is no better as|)ect 
for any living-room than tho south-f^nst, inasmuch as it catches 
all that can bo desired of the morning sun, and is iu shade veiy 
soon after the hour of noon. If the considerations of aa|ioct 
and prospect clash, the latter must bo sacrificed, unless we are pre- 
parea to accept a baking dining-room to westward, or a drawing- 
room looking out on a north terrace, “swept from end to end 
by tho oast wind.” But, ns wo have saia, a little cleverness 
! may usually effect a compromise. A room may have windows 
I in more than one wall ; or, to get over the difficulty of including 
' prospect, ret‘oiirso may bo had to projocting windows of various 
form. The nooks and crevices and uuexpoeU^d ins and outs of 
a room thus nmdon'^d irregular beci>me not wddom its most de- 
lightful lounges, and leave uu nftcr-memorv in the minds of 
guests who w'ould regind one room built and w indowed “ on 
the square ” us very much tho same as another. There can be 
no exception biken ti> the sound imuxini that, if the asjHHJt of 
the lawn front is south or south-t^ast, ilir. i iitranre should l>efrom 
north or east, so as leave the suutli luid *vest for Uie g.irden, A 
nortii entrance is roliliT than one to the east, but ilouLlo doors or 
a portico obviate this dni whack. There is, howi'ver, no solecism 

in building so deplomble a.s that of bringing tho drive round 
to an cntituu’e in the driiwing-iooin front — an intrusion on tho 
privacy to whioli llu^ owner is njasonably entitled. AVith such 
privacy, it may bt^ remarked, a western approach with a western lawn 
would interfere, ns would also a public road ou the south. If either 
are unavoidable, the landscape gardener will have to bo siiromoued 
to tho rescue with shrubs mmpted for planting them out *, but the 
necessity need hardly arist» if a site be deliberaitdy chosen. There 
I is no harm, by tho wav, esjoicially with an architect alive to laiid- 
I scape-gardening, in having tho office and cntrunco fVout identical. 
All working-places, stcre-plares, larders, and dairies require to be 
cool, and if tho w'indows seem too inoiiiatc to honiionixo with 
a dighilied approach, it ueod.s but to call in tlio intelligent 
gardener to assist in sMTi'Cliing or disguising them. Wo observe 
that Mr. Kerr lays down a rule that there must be no “ back ” 
to a house — a rule soniowhat puzzling old-fashioned folks. 
The meaning i»f it is that the kitedien-ynrd, laundn -yard, or 
stablc-yard, which is overlooked by the least important of the four 
fronts of B dwelling-lionse, luiist in these days be oxtortmlly de- 
signed with as mucli care, if not cost, ns those w^hich are to meet 
tho cyo of more distinguished critics. One reads in novels, and 
now and then sees still in actual life, back settlements about 
country houst^s which are the very' model of discomfort and ill 
urrangiuuent, w'hilst the guest chamhei's aud front halls arjO all 
glorious and stately. 

As to internal orrangeinonts, Mr. Kerr gives the first place 
to tho diiiing-room, with which the service communication 
the olHcea must be direct and iimuediate, and the rente to which 
fn)m the drawing-room should bo s|utcious, and, us far as may bd, 
stately. The nursery population would no doubt make it another 
requirement that this route should pass the main staircase, at the 
top of which it is, wo Ixdieve, their immemorial custom to watch 
the procession ns it wends its way to consume Uiosc cates and 
vianus whieli the ** cherubs aloft” contemplate only in iiiiAgiaa>- 
tion. On the whole, the aspect of the dining-room slmuhi be S.E. 
for morning sun and evening shade; but if it stand sidewa^ 
towards N.E., with a wdndow facing that way and a bay to the 
S.E., such an arrangement is not to be deapisM. As to shapib 
the dining-room should be oblong, and there ^oiild be a servioe 
door or batchy besides the main door. Mr. Kerr has defined ths 
place of the sideboard, which is an important piece of fnniiture ; 
out we wish he had found space to disouM an even more important 
matter— the dining^tabb-*touehiiw tho make and build or which 
wo concur stim^ly with Mr. 0. L. Essthdse, thatsoineiiiiproveiiM 
on the ancient Jmbsan pattern would be very ffir bsttsr than the 
modem telescope taUha As tb the directaesa of route fiom tl^ 
entmnee to the diniugHmoiii, we demur to one eiginnent used in 
ita ikvotir— natna^, that it is often used aaa room of oudieniee or 
a “speak-aHwoid” room. is muA better oonftned to Ike 
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•iA^,ad[4xoqmt<Kr<^^*^^ Al^mt t|M» teM^ITHrooin 
waAm iCr^Koanrglmmieeiua^^ II sltoold 

htOt^A V upon it, «o u 

wiiiKnMi lihafiiiaMf ind oDart «iiiiun«r moM, wkim 
perrimat wUlto imwekoittewliidaiidwoatber. In the dniwiiitf^ 
room wo rnoit to iono mcteiit study prospect, in order to prebluae 
title flvnUUff grimnoeofaloitTiow)^ W omo.too^aettpplementaiy 
window may give vrhat b ladniig in th6 chief aspect, and, after 
^1, i^ts to lie remembered that ^^proepecU " tire, but aspect really 
ittbanbee comfort Moieorer in hottses where there is a momipg- 
leom of ooDfleqaenee enough to allow of the drawing-room being 
what Bfr, Kerr oalla kept for state oocaaiona<— the 

pxoepeet of the ^wing-room is of lees moment, as not likely to 
provoke discussion when the shades of evening are making one 
view as ohscure as another. The terraoe and lawn are important 
accemoriee to tiie drawing-room, and it is not amiss to have easy out- 
door access from it to the oonsorvatorj ; but house-planners 
should beware of connecting the conservatory directly with the 
drawing-room, morning-room, or even vestibule, as it involves in- 
tei&rence wiln the ordinaty ventilation, and is much bettor de- 
tached. Some directions are given for the position of the prin- 
cipal staircase with refeience to the drawing-room, the front door, 
the principal bedroom, and tlie back-stairs. It may be made the 
chim feature of a central ball, %nd minister not a little to its 
elate and consequence. Wo do not think, however, that it should 
be virible, except indirectly, from the entrance; on the other 
hand, it ought not to he in a comer. With it and with the 
entnmee a Utile excess of spaciousness is not und(.*sirahle, and this 
is a legitimate consideration in the building and planning of a 
house. 

One of Mr. Kerr's most interosting sections concerns the 
library, though he gauges the average Knglishman only too correctly 
when he gives him the option of a study or husinoss-room instead. 
Here is tne distinction : — 

A proper librsry in s good Iioum U the publlo moming-rootn of tho 

f ntlemen, fur oorretiputulonoei tiow8psperti, Ught re«diug,or indoor lounging. 

study in a smaller hotue or a parM)nago is a Niuiulvr room whicb tbs 
master reesrves for himself, or in wiiich he accommo<latO(i hta Ixioks. A 
buslnesa^room is very much tho same as a study, the distinction rather than 
didbronce being, that the occupant is professodly a man of busineas, and not 
a student. 

A library ought to he in the general group of public rooms ; a 
study may to placed ** on the line of demarcation between the 
frniily part of the house and the ofllcea," or even over it. It 
obviously serves bettor than a library .would the purpose of a 
room of audience. TastM may differ, and there are doubtless 
many who, to secure the billianl-room, which they think not oven 
** a small county house ** should ho without, wul put up With a 
study instf^ad of a lihraiy, and devote the difference in cost and 
space to the 24 feet by i8 which they require for their hobby. 
&it what u dreary place it is, unless when tho halls are in motion t 
and, on the other hand, what aglow of comfort and friendliiu^s reigns 
in the book-clad sanctum where tah](» and chairs are arranged con- 
veniently os regards the light, the fire, and the door, where we 
. would have the mantel-shelf as likens might he to that represented 
in Mr. Eastlake's Hinfi on HoitMchold ToMte, and in which on 
a ramy day tho most perfect of lounges is to be found. An 
illustration m the Life of Dean Alford exhibits a pattern of what 
a worker's library should bo as regards recessod windows, tho 
arraTOoment of desks and tables and the like. Hut this room in a 
new house should ho tho special home fat old oak funiituro, which 
tl^t at the Deanery of Canterbury does not seem to have hron, and 
we miss the busts or statuettes which should surmount a uook- 
OBSC if it does not reach the ceiling. Tho library too, if any room, 
pleads for exceptions to the rule of a srjuare house, which, our 
author argues, is the most simple, symmetrical, and saleable. It 
is much improved by projections, irregularities, and recesses in the 
wall««pace. 

Wo can only give a casual glance at the olEces and the 
bedrooms. Basement offices are a makeshift for which there 
is little excuse or occasion in the country. Moreover, they 
would he usurping the place of the cellars, which are even a i 
grater consideration in country houses than Mr. Kerr appears to 
think th^ need 1^ for the dry and well-ventilated receptacles of 
wine and beer. Not a little influence on the ripening of wine may 
be ascribed to careful phuming of the cellar department, and though 
it ia said that abroad wine is sometimes best matured in proximity 
to the roof, it msv be doubted whether our English stowage of it 
ia not hwt and fittest Coal-cellan^ mentions in p. 71, are, we 
should think, as incmivetiient as they are needless in tho country ; 
bat it is a good hint that a cold laruer may find its habitat under 
the grouno-floor with advantam. Larders above ground, and 
indeed everywhaie, require ventilation as well as coolness, and tho 
aspect for theirwindows should be, if nossible, north. Mr. Kerr 


IngemtHy may be tsatad in preventing as idso In nontirfvte 
to get ibe batn-ruom contiguous to ths ggest’^chaimber frtm fy vfW b>> 
out Ixnperilliiitt tho diNMnauM emnioes and csilipk of the difwn^, 
voom or dbdngHroom. Pevbapa it tibtonld find a pfam la tan 
ttoneiy corridor, as haady as may be to tim mt podrcoaia* 
Thera is sound wisdom in prmcribing,as is done In p. fim amritries 
te even house, even though there is no immediate nesd of them» 
They wm serve for bedrooms till the need arissi, thou^ vm do 
not advise the excessive foieihought of a baoWor ineombeot (the 
first of a aeries of such) who n^ only provided ouiseriee fixr his 
new panonage, but also a wloket-gaie at the top of tho biok 
stairs, to prevent the children in pom from tumbUng down them. 


hero. We might odd that in new country houses it is sometimes 
found possible to provide a prayer-room, which avoids the 
awkwardness of this family institution dashtiitf with the prepare^ 
tions and gatherings around the hroakikst-tahle. Wo have saan 
its vrant supplied by a happy adaptation of a passage or corridor. 
But it is invidious to hunt fur omissions in a hrok which provides 
for every reasonable want. 


i.LAXALY imm* 


justly attaches great importance to the amngemenU of the 
ImtWs pmitry, but wn do not hold vrith the daSinbleiieas of its 
opening into the fervin^aopni, or of its having a butieris bedroom 

attsdiML A moMrnnqneationabla advantage to that it ahpold lode 

out on the drive. A meet Important matter in [flaiming a bonso to 
to shut <mt tlm sight, ioimd, and nieU of tilm ofilM from the fii£^ 
apartments; and,^ j^ty of leaeoning, the nnnsvy corrida 
beontof mtahoioi theinistto’liedehanibers. It not nnfruunaiitiv 


apartments; 


ityofieaeoiiihig,the nnnerycorridoirshoiild 


nmasiy pMm Mi fcdi » ^ ▼•J 

mUeh on the groondrtioog it has Wm saoosMi 


L ady VEHXEY' writ#v* with such good intention, and at 
times so well, that wc dimply regret her want of sustained 
dramatic power, and her froqiumt lapses into a certain wiKiUiness 
of treatment ; defects which ought not to be allowed to mar the 
effect of so much idyllic sweetness, end such on accurate knowledge 
of tlie places and people of which she treats, She is evidently 
thorougnly at home on the Welsh roast : and she describes both the 
scenery and the mnnnun with touches frill of that almost unconsoloiui 
graphic }>owor which is only to ho got by perfect fimilliarity. But 
witn all this outside pen^eption ana notable use of local colour, she 
toils in that suhtle exposition of character which cotislitutas Uto- 
likeness : and the action of her little story drop, while her plot, thin 
as it is, becomes now uncertain and now conrusod. There is a total 
want, too, of motive in some parts which vitiates tho reasonahlonaM 
of the story ; as, for instance, the prcMurvation by Kvan Evans of 
the obscure and well-nigh illcgihle scraps of paper ho had found 
on tho body of poor drowned John Oaladine— 'Scraps of paper of 
no earthly use to him or his, of which ho never sought to make 
money, and which bo kept from those concerned, one scarcely 
knows .why, sootug that he got no gain by them, ana 
that he did not seem to have rightly undorstOTO their dis- 
honest value to himsedf by tlie loss which they were to others. 
Also we think that the vacillation of the young sailor Piers 
botwoeii his cousin fliuce and Winifn^d O^dino is scarcely 
consistent with his own nature or with itself. If he had really 
lovod Winifred, even through tho triple trial <tf her levity, her 
coquetry, and her rcftisnl, was it quite natural that in his moments 
of peririio should have thought only of (jlrat^oP And, ngaiu, was 
bis love for Wiiiifrvd of the kind to coninioud itself to an earnest, 
Bolf-rostrainod, (lod-fvuriiig nnin, such hs he is ilcsrrilHHl, one to 
1 whom nwrriiigw would bo a thing of tor more? wtious import 
than tho gratification of tho fancy or the pleasing of the senses P 
The to'st men of tho claws to which Piers Owen todongs think 
more gravely of mfirriogo than do tho g^miry who am swayed by 
a variety of social cousidoralioriB wanting to the p<iorer sort; and 
a rirl with as much sclfiHhneits and ns little triio worihinass os 
Winifred had in the h(5ginniug of things, would ^sve found tho 
subjugation of a stfiady-gt>ing religious fellow like Ph^rs a harder 
matter than I^ady Vemey has allowed. 1 have laid it Imfore the 
I>ord, hut IIo lias not directiMl me,” was tho auswor made by a 
Comishman of Piers Owen’s stamp, when asked why ho did not 
marry. This was said quite simply and sincerely. Pretty girls 
and tempting women might ahoiiud ; but tho l^rd had given no 
sign to tlie pious Wesleyan ; and bo would have thought yielding 
to tho fascinations of sense, di;mified tliough they were by the 
name of love, such as those to which Piers gave in m readily, a 
yielding to the temptation of Haian and a profanation of the noly 
spirit without which no marriage is sanctified. Thitso are the 
minor points of character in which writers of good serial )>osition 
so ofren fail. They judge of human naiiire as tlmy know it, 
influenced and modified by tho circuiustaxiccs and education of 
their own class ; and unless they gel deej»er into the b(?arUi of the 
people than is usual with (he well-to-do clssw.^s, they do not under- 
stand the strangely diflerent influences which stir and comiiclthose 
of a lower griwle. 

Tho luotn e of JAanalij Itrefe^ to jmlgo by the concluding note, is 
a protest against tho unscHworibiness of ships and tho radical 
wrong ” of our pn^seutsv stem of insurance ; and by tor the hrai 
bit is the description of the shipwnxik of Piers and his ctew 
in the rotten old Mmry <jff Cape Honi. In this description l^dy 
Vemey goes Into details witb praiseworthy accuracy; and yet 
there is a curious look of catologuiro through it all, as wheti tha 
speaks of tho stenches” of the forecastle—" wet, foul, dark, 
and quite wnventilated "—the measmwnent tho Parilic storm 
wave, the general rottenn<jss of all the material of the from 

Bm to last, and how " the tamaulins were too small to c^^ver the 
hatchways, tlm stuff was full of holes, and |>crished with ege 
and exjpoiure.” The picture of Piera’s calm dettmuination, which 
seemed as if it had influenced oven the crasy hull of tlie Afenep 
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to do her i» well Imd in. We extnMst the foUowingi wUob 
reedi unHj wml for e lady writert end aa if written ftom pnetioal I 
essence, or» if Lady Vemey wUl fingire ue, ae if she had been ; 
w^coachMin the technieal teiBia: — 

But the bright to which the em had hy thia thne rijien made H Hnpoarihle 
to ma any longer before the wind, aad to lay to waa now her only ehanoew 
Alxeady a broken aen bed peeaed (wer bar, nearly canyiitg the helmMnan 
overboard, and putting her In imniioent Jeopardy, riers aumnioped ail 
handa on deck, and atatloned each man al bia poet— overy opening waa 
fastened down, the mizen atayaail waa net, stuI titc ropes matinea for taking 
in tome of the coovaa forward ; then be took the liolm himAelf, and watehed 
and waited. At length there seemed a aligtit lull ; ba put the brim bard 
a lee, end waved hla liand os a iiSgnri to the mate at the ibincaatle. A» the 
ship flaw up to the wind, he saw coiiiirigdowo to windward a huge mountain 
of water, and seising a ropers end, he bad barely time to secure him^df 
hurriedly to the mizen mast when tlio roller fell on the deck. Ail around ; 
him, above, tieluw, all was water, green water, and for a moment he thought ; 
that he was being carried to the iKttom with the ship — but the end was not 
yet. 81owly the vessel recovered herstdf, and freed her deck from the weight 
of water, which would have sent her to the bottom if it could hove ibnnd iia 
way bitlow ; tlie after sail brouf^t her hood up to the wind, and rim lay 
comparatively safe ; but the boats had all been shattered, rendered usekse, 
or carried away by the shock, and two hands were missing when the danger 
was post. 


Uiiiialf in defeniiw ttf hnxMi^^tAio inaistad ott 

IriiT6 it to her nephew^ iiikte«4 rifwllw direct linn ai 4 

as Owen considered hunsrif to be.** T^dtentedeonier was/<^jiOb 

much bigger than a po^et-luudlnQrieldefl*^ but it was the eoa 

riiadofw m Owenb otherwise radiant lokiM the standi]i|rgrie?enee^ 


he could not quite get over. The niMoiisiieaB of the weim 
character ie well touched on bore. For £ that Owen Griffith h 
the ** good demon ** of the etoiy^ he is Ibnd of lawyers and bar 
eourts^d is for ever hankering after the QuiUet/tUe bonndai^ 
sttmes 01 which gave his plough an awkward tftni| while thepfg^ 
of way loading to it interfere with his ben^ This grievaeea 
abrmt the land is connected with the story 1^ the soWqneBt 
proposal of David Hughes, the nephew of the obstinate old woman 
who is in poofMHMiion, to Winifred Oaladine, when the matter might 
ho brought to an amicable arzangoment. Hie method of offenng 
hiinoelf is quaint enough : — • 

^ mlei, you las out for a walk this so fins evunSng. li Isa well as, as 1 
want ti) speak quits partlcnlar, and it ahaU be beat ritogsthec without my 
aunt. You must know already tliU so long wliile rince my desiroa Nov X 
shall wish suggest myself fur to marry ouraolvea direct Ton ahall be a 
great eoinfortahls to me nt the mill. You have no narouts fStnr to dweft with 
— mine is so nice home. When Nholl we be wed f ** 


the standing grienmee 
msneas of the Welsh 
that Owen Griffith le 


The next paragraph, too, is good, and the signidconce of the But Winifred, who had her heart now fuU of Piersi as shft 


rounding query bournes important read by the light of the lust 
note ; but the real value or the extract is in the union of, os it 
seems to us, experimental knowledge, whether at first or second j 
haiid|. with a certain poetry of ieeliug evidently the authorea’s | 
own I 

The bod wv/nthar became worse ; the wind chopped and changed 
pemtaslly, wbils fhnn each quarter sccuRed to come the coldest and stormiest 
of tiM) bloats In sticoession : from the south they blew straight out of tlie icy 
•oUtudoi teimd the Polo, and from the nortn oir tlie colil, Uarnm, snowy 
rocks of Terra del l\iego, tlie most lu hospitable land in the world ; east or 
west seemed all alike In the wltitry fbeling ; the men were wet from morning 
till night, ond eliilled to the bone by the cutting wind and the hall, so that 
they eorid horflly nanaga tha irik. They bad pretty nearly, however, now 
rolled tbs OaEpt. ** She moat Ikri her own way mfMt part,** said tbe old 
mats, os, in the storm and the riaet, she began to turn her head northwards. 
Tor riUl the grie was at its height ( the fierce wind blew the crest of the 
wavei in sheets of water to leeward, the short day was closing In, and dull 
blaeknwi overhead \ but if all hold on, a good ship should have ridden out 
even wofa weather in August off Cixj^ liom. waa the owner at that 
moment rittbig, eqloying the sultry evening with his wife and children 
round him, and the comforting thought that aU riekii were hilly Insured if tlie 
** kleRM^ *’ did not reach homo ? 

Tha end of all ki the utter dettruation of the foundered ship, 
and the temiuvary tfrivation of Piers with ten of his crew on 
a raft which he built and superintended, standing over each i 
lariiiiig and seising, to see that all whs thoroughly done and no '■ 
naila need in the construction/* IXie sufiering that followed ; j 
the hanger and thirst ; tbe men falhng olF the raft one by | 
one from fatigue and weakness ; the shapeless mass of i^iii j 
lying as a speck in the vast ocean, and almont in the jaws \ 
of death ; now a porpoise spjired ; now a few drops of gratefril | 
rain, caught in their linen and a tin cup or two**; an a]bHtri:v«, 
whiw had been following in thtnr wake, swooping down on her 
prey as the men slipped iVoni their frail refuge to tlu^ death that 
was m near ; the dis^pointuient, mingled with superstitious dread, 
that jpossesseii them when, diifting un to a strange objociL they 
found a watei^Ioggod ship — the light shining through the 
» blackened timbers, hung with barnacles and seaweed, tbo stanchions 
^ standing out bare and ragged against tbe sky "—-which all but 
Piers cried was the Ffyitiff Dutvhmanj and swore th(iy would 
not go an inch nearer; tlie stupor of starvation dcMmpinng ; the old 
mate, po^nr Piers's last comfort and chief ,holp, in uis turn failing 
like a stone into the yoast of waves " ; and, finally, tlio rescue of 
the ftve men left out of the ten who had binui on the 
raft when sho fiwt pushed off from the ill-fated 
all this lAdv Vernoy tolls with and pathos. It is a 

reimaibable bit of writmg for a woman, unless she hos been indeed 
assistod by an experienced hand ; and should even a few minor 
tedmiralities be mexact, that dotv not mar the power of the 
It is during these days and nights of wrotoheilness and 
peril that Piers thinks continually of (trace. He and the crow 
sing a mat deal in the eai*Her time, aqdT*' before that ** stupor of 
starraaon** which comae later has made them indifferent to 
life itadf* They sing *'sea-aongs, hymns, anythinff that anybody 
could recollect ** there was one couplet which rung in Piers’s 
ours day and night, and it was always ui Graco's voice that it 
seemed to aoond.^ could hear it so dtsductly that be won- 
dered the others did not pevcoive it also ; ho almost seemed to see 
the singer. It was always Grace now of whom he thought ; help 
and cohort seemed to come naturally through her lips, and to bu 
connected vrith the very thought of her." Yet on his return home, 
notwithstanding that he pays Grace so much attention, and is on 
such terms of loving friendship with her that her own long^ 
cherished love fbr him seems aa tf it may now take courage and be 
fflad, ho suddenW drifts back to his old entanglement of finding fbr 
vfhnfred ; and tbo ond of tho book seoe them married and happy, 
wHh Qiaeo bLoUiing thrir baby and sweoilv content w^ith tho socond 
plaoe* This Grace ia a divinoly unBelfish and saintly chatactor; 
but we owe the author a that she did not give her a 

tester fete by making Wmifred find her duty and bar feippiness 
elaiwhaie. 

; Plsft of tim stoiy fe with a certain ^^Quillst**— that 

iiL ^0 jrieeo of Oem Qriffithb beat field, which had been left away 
fa 0, {<ifUr ths fisthioii of the eoontiy) by souie fer-off 

IdeseewlwltoaB 


formerly had her heart full of youqg Harriaon, turns a deaf ear to 
tho AVelshman's reasoning, and answers to his assurance that 
ever>'body ahall tell you it is quite conformable,** But I don't 
care what they eays ; it isn’t ' everybody ’ that's got to bo married ; 
it*s me f ** In which view of the cose we think aho is singularly 


rational. The main thread of the story, however, is bound up wit 
the papers which Kvan Evans took from tho corpse of John Oaladine, 
Winiireirs falhor ; with which papers are connected a scampiab 
brother who made off to tioutJi America with what did not belong 
to him, a paid debt and no vouchors forthcoming, and tho subsa- 
quont LHipovcrishmeut of the widow and orphan — the latter being 
inis same Winifred who is loft to the guardianship of Owen 
Griffith. All riits part about the papers and the debt Is a little 
confused in the toiling, and not very clearly made out in the 
design. Legal imittors are seldom tieate<l in a satis&clorv way in 
novels, and Lady Verney only follows the multitude wben she 
defines hers leas clearly thou might have been. Add too tbe 
dialect, which somewhat ptTplfxcs the uniicciistomed reader, 
though we aixi happy to say tho spelling is hvs imcouth than many 
other authors would have given it, and wo have reason enough 
for our sense of confuAioa. There am other ^mipbic sketches on 
W'hich wo have not touched ; sut h as the danger of Piers in 
his walk across tho sands, and the crossing of tbe burds " — with 
tho imminent |)eril of the white heifer, who, instead of enduring 
passively the discipline of pain with tho moss of tlio crossing 
multitude," leapt from the ranks, and very nearly drowned henuu 
in a miniature maelstrom. Both are pbotographic, and evidently 
token from the life. 


in a miniature maelstrom. Both are photographic, and evidently 


Ou tho whole, though we cannot welcome LUmdly Retfi os a 
masterpiece, we can praise it heartily as a pretty, weil-intontioned^ 
and in parts excelloatfy written, story — tbe host parts being the 
doscripUvo, tho weskest the psychologicaL 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

C AUL VON NOOHDErjTS History of the War of tbo Sjianisb 
Surcossion " desen'es an honourable place in the series of 
asefrtl, pmctienl, and workmanlike histories with which Germany 
is at pr\'«ent enriching European literature. Tho works thus cot 
ioctivelv indicated may bo aescribefl as nil belonging to the school 
of Rnnie, and as tho works of writora w ho have rather made it 
their task to oluculate the obscure and tortuous policies of (/abinots 
tlian, like Michelet or Macauliiy, to paint graphic panoramas of the 
life of nations. Their common peculiarity is thidr diplomatic 
character in both senses of the term — the extent to which they 
depend upon archives now for the first time brought to fight, 
coupled with a most praiseworthy sobriety in the use of these 
matorialH. Von Xoorden’s History, an admirable tvpo of the class, 
is evidently based upon a thorough knowledge the politSca of 
the period, manifestod in tho condensed presentation of rasolts 
rather than in the accumnlation of references, and never pedanti* 
colly obtruded. At the same time, the more ordinary and tra~ 
ditional qnalities of an historian ara by no moans wanting, as is 
shown in the lucid treatment of battles, sic^ges, and campaigns, and 
in such jiiasteriy summaries as tbe brief sketches of the aonditioik 
of Poland and Portugal at tho opening of the war. Though 
nominally restricted to Spain, the scope of the Histoiy is in ihct a 
very wulo one, extendi^ the whole of Eiiro|^, all the 
members of whtise body politic were participatois in ue cwffict 
It comprehends the years 170s- 1707, indadltig such brilliaiit 

^ j»‘ _ av 


feats of arms as the battle of Kanmnes and tbe nete cfBaretdoait 
a general surl^ of the condition of the North of Europe, and n 
nuniature history of tile Union of ^ Englaiid and Soothind. Mveral 
remarkable personages ara described, who had been omittad lity 
former historiaaa. aa, for exam^e, the Intrilgniiig Primato of 
Poland; and jraatice is randmd to several mterariipg tra n ai ^^ 
hitherto left in tha shade, sneh aa the ]Maoa of Uarmetodt’e 
sucoeasfttl dofimee of Qihmlte. 

* fiMMSt to tirfctoilMiai MmmArL Ten Ottltto 

^SS!SL M, a. llftosUtof * 
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b m thb •>4 tempento Mvim of the ezbtinf inetbnlbne of 
^ M ^ a(Ia|it64 to ih» Actool eituation^ witlioiit, 
/^oin^tiDg the ppeeSUe abstimet gupwiarlty of fbratii 
Other principlea, or the prohabiUty that theae mty. be 
' to practice under oeitalii eontingen^siee. Tbe autoor’e 
midii Ibst of the expediency of on institution la appo^ntly ibe 
degree in which it tenda to mointain power in tbe Wide of tin 
en%hteu«d claae. 

Jjr, Baumann has jierformed an eminently aomtable tash in his 
able analysis of tbe political pbilosuphy of Bt; Thomas Aquinas*, 
to which he boa prefixed a lucid aiKl interest^ essay. Aquinas 
hardly appears to have xnade any great ormnal oohiribation to 
thought in this department ; his principal achlevei|ieut is to hare 
harmonised and combined the two infallibilities betwMjp which 
he found himself. His system is b^iilt upon the fo^dAtion of 
Ari^tle, on which, the woriA of the StAointo beiqg silent oii the 
subject of Papal infallibility, the latter (E)gma is easily superim- 
posed. 8o long as Aquiqas adheres to Aristotle he ptpyokes no 
other comment than that his adhesioa is rery’ close; but when he 
supplements bis master's theory by the assumption that good 
government and tuorallty are not to be regarded as an end, but 
simnly as a meant'to the ulterior object of cternaJ felicity, and the 
further assnmntioh that this is only to be obtained within the 
bosom of the ptiuieh^ hie is iogioally oommittod to a theory of per- 
eecution. Tliegist m jDr. Ihdimann’s reasoning seems to lie that 
consistent Catholics cannot avoid persecutors in theory, ' 

unless in the exceptional Case allowed by Aquinas— namely, whpn 
they are not strong enough. At the saijie time Dr. Baumann does 
not seem inclined to dep«)sc tlie Infallible Church merely to set up 
the Infldlible State in Its room : and expre^os, his appndiensions 
lest some of the views recently brOochvd respecting the ethical 
mission of the State should tend to thoestahlishtuQntt)f a detpatishi* 
osjMrqicjmtA aa j^herCCckudastical to, intollostqah fioodoin, if lefts 
peoMous to life and limb. * 

The eondition'of Alsace and liorraine for the last three veahi 
is Justly described by Dr. Hchrikor t as one of snathy ana in- 
terragnum. Tlie pe^le have had to sit still while otnors have been 
legislating for them in a cental which, though assured that it is 
their own, they persist in regarding a# that of an alien and an 
aneitiy. It is therefore u serviceable perfoniuince to Inring t^cther 
in one compendiouB collection the laws by Which the political life 
of thasB pi^Dces is^ honcefbrth to be regulated, as welt as the 
debates wnieh reveal the animus of the enacting parties. To judge 
by the recent olecUmis, this well-intended porrorniance has not 
efiboted much towards the conciliation of the Alsace-l^rrainers ; 
perhaps, howoyor, as it is in Cerman, they have not read it It 
will 0# found very useful by ibreiguors who, whether from an 
appreoiativa or a critical point of view, may dtjsire to study German 
methods of dealing with a conouered territo^. 

The history of Uie system oi oommunicatinn in Alsace-txuraine 
must necessarily be mainly of local interest Herr LOpor | appears 
to have been a diligent collector of everything relating to the 
auMeet. 

Though dealing with abstruse questions of Oriental jurisprudence, 
and Inistling wiw Sanscrit quotations of tertiflo appeanince, Dr. 
I^yr's treatise on the Indian I^aw of Itiheritanoe $ is nevertheless 
imjfthing but dry. Treating of thd dooiostic life of on ancient 
civilized peopte, our Jdiisnien in bloOd,^ and not alien in intellectual | 

f crganizution, it incidentiilly throws much light on iho development 
of culture and social order in Kurope. It is divided into three 
sections, respectively discussing the general principles by which 
the distribution of property was reflated, tna d4?gr<^ea of suc- 
cession, and the position of the femme sex with reference to this 
•u^eot. 

By hearkening to the note of the cuckoo the immortal Words- 
worth was tempi)Tarily impressed with the oonricliou tliat this.so 
aolid-ceeining earth was in reality but an unsubstantial fairy place. 
Somothinsr of tbe same illusion is evoked as we listen to the 
praetioal Director of the ^^sslan Post Olflee— the inveatiu'. we 
Wieve, of post-cards — seriously discussing the feasibility of the 
employment of balloons as an auxiliary to tlio regular post.H Dr. 
Bt^fdian is, indeed, far from asserting the pracUcability of this im- 
provement at present) he regards if^mowever^ as an aim to be 
MDt distinctly in view, and gives his Veasons for the taith that is 
in mm. Ho is not perhaps altogether exempt from the usual fallacy 
of projectors in inforring fri>m the opposition excited by railways, 
telegraphs, and similar invendons, that everything received with a 
CorreiqHindiDg incredulity must be equally feasible— a manifest 
abitte of the amument from analogy. We must add that it will 
take a greet deal to txmvince us that a balloon sent up mm Paris 
Was ever found in a bush in Natal. Dr. Stephan, however, is pex^ 
feotly mht in drawing attention to a fact commonly igncored-^tlie 
eteady if tardy promss of the sciontitio method m aerostatioii, 
and the tendency of every improvement to increase the aeronaut's 
eoBtsol over his machine. It is also apparent that there are ports 
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wi. the earth 

woiM rtoder tho diMqftiQq^ eommrM^ 

«4arg». portion of thaym. w an liwetftd^ ifci 

moat genial spirit, dObtamS mg# impsiettiy 

postal aflabs in genml Jn £hig1a|i8, ii'appeara, the avmp|(g 
’aQBual number of letters* Is per hagd} m SwiUerkifndi ap| 
in German}', 14 ; in iPWhce aiid^Delffia% tX) in Austro-Hiu^Pfmjt 
ttom 4 to 5. l>r. Stephan actnoliy^hAS the temerity to appimt 
the ananint annually' cont^lmted & the Qfimum Kxoheqiisar hf 
hjve-lettm, which, reckonli^ those of betrothed lovers 
he estimates at ten miUions^ui dollars. 
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MR ©isRA.EU’i »ovER:?I(tEirr. ' " ’ 

FT^B eoilmiiltiaii W/Mr 13 i8K4vu'b Oovernmcnt 
i rgQ0iv«4 and ia«t apf»rartf Tbo return W 

the old ,|^ilU3tice of Iceeping tbov^umber of tbo Cabinet 
wH^Teaaomfaloiimita d<m^ credit tbo Prime Mtnistlgi'k 
judlOTOontt Tbo Cbyanmdlor of tfio Duebt, the Presidoiifc of 
the XKXMd Ootortiiaaoiit Boiird, and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland hove in roofbt. Ad^ttjdjstra^nR bben admllti^l to 
tblHlflyMne^ and it bae ^low onuetMil to ololude tbo 
Pi^)a$d0ntrd| the IJoawa •f''3Sil(8(Js j^hoEo 4al|oo ib moi^o im- 
mast^r’^Goneral ^ It 48 ^robfiblo 
that peradnal Meb^bip may have induced Mr IIibraiii 
toptefer I>)rd J[ohH Marhicimi, who baa already bold Cabinet 
An the other' Cabinet MiniHtero presido over the 
great offices df the State. In Mr Gi aostokr*^ Minifitry 
the I\)etxiiastet-Gexi0ra!3^niainod ontaido the walla of the 
Ci^inet, wW<> Lord Hartuwtioi^ Mr i'oRSifcR, Mr 
toARBrKLi), lir. CincHEbTFft FoRTR8Ctrt8, and Mr# Bi^oiir 
represonted in the Cabinet dopaftmenta which now confeo 
only a lower nude. No official expenepee is required to 
justify the assertion t^t a edn^dontial exocutivo Counoil 
of eixtcoa IS too an:||l|l^ ^or ale purpose The olastic 
arrangomonta of modL^VCabhiets have boon adopted, not 
for convetiienoo of deliberatiop, but because it was thought 
nocessaiy to find roopi for ineml)crfl of tbo party whoso claiius 
were deemed to bo irresistible. One conseqilTnco of undue 
laxity of admission has piK*.eBsarily l)oen tbo practical in- 
stitutioQ of a Cabinet within a Cabinet, (consisting of tno 
^jbroo nuunbers of the \|ho enjej^Hi the spocial ceti- 
fidonce of the Prime Mimst^ Th<l^ sec^sjon Aiom ^Jicrd 
Dfbby’s Goromment at |ho h f^ginning of i86f miglit pro- i 
bably never have^ takim place if Lord SAiisnrp.T/ fjord 
CUrkarvon, and General Peki bad«becn previouHy adinittrd 
to the (xmiidoncc of tbo Prime Minister and the Cbancollor 
of the Exchequer Tb a certain extent there rausl always 
a distinction IgetTreen the consultations of tl^ Chu^f 
Minister with two or thn^o chosen colleagues and ibe 
OompamtiToIy public deliberations of the Cabinet When 
the number of Cabinet Ministers was limited to five or 
six, a Minister of secondary rpnk complained that, when a 
Council was field, -Mr Pirr nsed to whisngr to Mr 
L<SitoPAS i* the wlqd(tw, and then annoanco that the busi« 
vkM was ov^. NeVertheleas the ^ilnenoe of each memhor 
of Cabinet on gaworal policy is likely to increase os the 
Bombers of the body are diminished. The confidence tjf 
the country in the present Government wiU certainly not lx* 
impaired by the knowledge that its more important 
moaturea will have been previously approved by Mr 
Sarpy, by Sir StaiUnjrd Northcote, by Lord Salisduhv, 
Oud by Mrd Druby. The PBrMh Mirisiw is bettor known 
40 the connti^ tiufci pvea the most ^pminem of his colleagues, 
Olid at preaunt bo 10 nn&onbtedly pbpular; but his warmest 
odmireni would scarcely claim for him the quabty of being 
smiforndy sopild and habitaally safe. Hr. I^we's fear that 
Hr, IMraeul ixuiiitote a personal Government of his 
^owp proves to he wholly unfoiinded. 

It W foitunoUt that tho Duke of Abercorr has at last 
^Rmsented to reiraiiiA the biob Vieeroyalty. A noUeman of 
less po|m1ardita9rtM^^ AifloM msepnfloent taotei wo|ild 
Qpntraotdd with Iiovd SmoBR^v. jg 
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might ho desirable tb try tho exponment of appointing 
ode of the Quren's sdus l/ord^Lientenaut, During Ao 
cqptinuanco of tin) Homd Bulo agitslUon the ohan^ wmdd 
porhaip be. regarded as a^nodSsion*, and, on the other 
it IS that demegmu^s might uffi»r dobberhte 

'am^ts fo a Bbyal Viceroy who avowed )iih intention of 
radliitf]|.ining ti|b Union £ir MticHAsP Beach, though he 
hcHi[ subordinate office in the last Oonaervutivo Aduihiis- 
has stiD to cstshhdli his character os a s^tesmasi. 
dt IS ^Imps BO disadrantago that he is a stranger to 
I rffiaucl 1,1^11 1 ho is not to bo congratulated on the smooth- 
tteas of the task whuih ho has nndettakou to porfomu 
Mn BRi'\\hTl!;ja has 'foHfnerly moved bin C'onijiotMnoo to dis- 
charge I bo futictiona of hiB omce as ChanooUor, and Dr, 
Ball would peHiaps bavo "hgou jm^pioUnl to tho higher 
office if his sorVicos ki P^rnainoiit Ra Attorney- Gonend 
had not IxHm upga^ded os itubspensamo, ^ surprising 
that Mr DiHKAEti l\ps not pail^ himself df the services 
of Hr. Plunklit, Dr ’s cglltague in the reprosiuytetiott 
of tbo University of liumm. None of ymiogormom^ 
bers of tbo Iioubo hate givintgroater proofe of Parliamehtary 
ability; and every^aptMiinti^ni of a capablo Iduhman to 
office furnishes an additional ^argument agamst ixl^ratton. 
Tbo Loiip Advocaie ih fortunatlly the only Minister who m 
s|K«ciie]ly oliargod with tbo jGovarnmniit of Scotland ; and 
tnero cou1d4)o no dispute as tp Gordon'? ^aim fo bis 
former offiep, ospcouilly aa bis seftA is not liMy to lie 
contested 

Sir Cuaulrs ADPRnLRij^S rqpiitatioB as an intelligent, cmi- 
sdentjoiis, and nsefuj man of business has not him\ in- 
jifnonsly affi«otod by Hr Baraiis^s BdarSo ssid qbaracto^'iKtio 
ruc^ness. It lifts aHlft|y| bcAi|''lff. lufoit fo uiM 

TKiirtical onticisnv with insittt { snd^ hkf roix'Rl 

boast that fio has ndrsi' dbicoartoons to the working 

classes it might *^havd been, added that bo has Rover btsm 
(x)art(HuUH to an equal who happened also to bo an op* 
pinent |i bid beoq Uipftgbt prpbaldo that 8ur C. AddruluY 
would be plmd at iho l^cat Oovnmnient Board, with 
the samtaiw busincHs of wbieb lie js perfectly fmnilmr. 
It ih possiblo Aat Kofno JMinlstcp of higher rank, Oxj even 
Mr uisHaeu* himself, ‘Rrishing to reserve to himHoirthb 
control of locflS JegislftHr^, may have objected to placo 
111 cha.rgo of tho dopartmoni au active advocate of 
coiiHohclatioti^and improvement lyhoHe ejnnions have bo«*ti 
fro((uciitly published The l^emdout of tho Ur^rd of 
Trade lias but feW' definite duties, for the greater patt of 
tbo im|>ortant buhincHS whies ^ t^nsach'd m tiio office 
noiMihsaiily dcvolvc(8 on permanent fifhctionanos and proh'S- 
sional oHsmtants No other fmbtic dq>arf merit more ur- 
gently requires suporViMion and relbnii If Sir V Ao|i| a- 
itY bucceeds m provdling for tno judicial diKcIiergc of I ho 
marty iiiditMal duties qybich dovoivo iin tho Board of I’jiidc, 
ho will correct One of many fiagrant alttnes Tho npjMent- 
^nont of Mr Cave to tho office of Judgc*AdvocatO can only 
lie explamed by tie difficulty of finding phicos for iiom|ic. 
tent canJiiites.'^ossessi fig muth cronomical knowledge 
well as general abUity, Mi^ Cavl would have been w<dl 
suited to the T^idency of tbo Board oC Traffic, wliilo 
hef has no sp^mal qualincRition for tho duties of Jads^ 
AEfyocate. lt«my be prosnmod that, as a oompotent judge 
of jiefsonal character and manners, Mr. Disraeli has exor- 
a sound discretion in appointing Mr# Habi Dyee 
numtary Beeretkry of the Tressuiy. It is a high 
. ^ to appointed, after five yeaw Sornoo in tho 

BnM qftCkmimons, t6 he the acting manager of the pirty^ 
iBajl Pirliainentanr adifttanf of the Ppimo Minister. 

WtBffliM short calesTM 
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I been better liked or more generally trasted; 

I he may pofinefis little tecbnfical knowledge of 
habitg of business will enable him readily to 
I new duties. 

The Under-Sccretarics of the different departments poa^ 
sees among them oonsiderabie merit and piomiHe. Sir H. 
Sslwxk.Ibbktson probably appreoiales his good fortune in 
escaping the rcHponwibility oi his Beer Bill, which was with 
self-denying generosity adopted by Mr. Bttucfl, Tho 
licensed victualhjrs may bo well assured that, while tho 
olootioiis of the last throe years arc fresh in Mr. DrsuiKLi’s 
memory, no Under- Soon.* tary will haniss them with 
vexatious logislution. Mr. BouRKt:*B knowledgo and abi- 
lity will be valuable at the Foi'oign Olhco ; and he will 
r^rosent his department in the House of Commons with 
emcioncy and prudence. Lord Gkorgb HAMit/rosr has his 
business at the India Oilioe to loam ; nor will Ids energy 
and spirit for the presoiit enable him to meet on ccaial 
terms tho exhaustivo criticism of Mr. Qiunt Durr. Mr. 
SoLATKiuBo(jrii, who is appointed IVosidont of tho Tjocal 
Qovei'nmeut Board, was formerly Sccjretaty to tho Poor 
Law Board, and he holds a good position in tho House of. 
Commons. Mr. Olaur llRAf), the first tenant- fanmtr who 
lias held political oHico in England, poM.sosses a thorough 
knowledgo of rural affiiirs, and his moderation and good 
sense have Iwon goneraJly acknowledged wlujncvijr has 
taken part in debate. On the whole, tho secondary places 
are not less carefully filled than the great office jh df State. 
A strong Cabinet, backed by an ample majority, in no 
immediate danger of factious opposition, has tlio additional 
good fortuno of nob being pledged or tempted to enter on 
a career of ambitious legislation. The most urgent duty 
presses on the Skokrtauy of Statk for Tniua, but his activity 
lor the pruBcmt will be rathor admiiiisti*ativo than Parlia. 
inentary. The first important business of the Hossion will 
be the Budget, and it is to be wished that the arrangements 
proposocl by tluj CnANCRiitoii of the ExcifKviUKU may deserve 
the conildcnoo of tho House of Commons. 


perhaps not have discoirai^ tha urgent preBsnre ct time 
L which induced Sir OiBBlfT Wolsbley to ocKiiemphite the 
"coxnmenccinont of his returf|^ lUarob on the following 
It cannot bo said that the xettiliof thecampaigii w as aa^ 
faotoiy as its coadnot haS'^beefr bosumraUo to the Geossal' 
and his little army: It mem worth while to 

large sums, 
suoooB^ve 


THE FALL OF OOOMA8SIF. 

T he former nocontits from the Gold Coast gave ronson 
for hoping that the Ashanteo war would bo termi- 
nated witli no sacrilico of life, except that of a few officers 
and men who had ali*ondy fallen victims to tho oliniiite. 
The rapid alieruntions of fear and satisfaction which have 
suQcoeued one another during tho pfvjsont week luivo ira-- 
prossed on all minds the serious nature of tlie undcii^aking. 
It is now known that in the latter part of Januaty all 
negotiation M were broken off. ‘ I’ho King of Asiiantre 
H oems to have nppn^oiatod the superiority of bis enemies, 
and to have Ixnm willing to rouko a nominal Hubmlssion on 
tomiH which might not too Beriously coinpromiae hia I'cpu. 
i>ntion with Iris Hubjocts and neighbours. Reports of the 
formidable ohaitictcr of the iuvinling armatnont had 
apparently prodimod a Hulntary panic which found expres- 
Hion in miraculouH portents corresponding to the popular 
creed. Thom is probably a good understanding iMstwcon 
Church and State in tlmAshantoo country ; and the suddeu 
col 1 ap.so of sacrod tmt's and ironges as soon as the English 
Boldicrs crossed tho Prah might hare indicates! tho conviction 
of the KiMoand his advisors that nisistanco was impossible or 
iucxiM>dient. For reaBoy wlfk^h nm mtlicr conjocture<l than 
accimdely known, the Kixo entertained sm insn|K'mblo ob- 
jection to the admission of 'the English anny into bis 
capital. Although ho had released his Eumpean prisoners, 
and exj)rcB8cd his readiiii*s8 to make peace, ho finally de- 
ticrmined to oppose the further advance of the hostile force. 
In a battle on the 31st of Jonuaiy the Ashaiitccs must 
have displayed romai^kable .^kill and ooiimge ; for, notwith- 
Btanding the superiority of the English Wttpons and disci- 
pline, Sir Gaunkt VVolsei^ky suffer^ in kili^ pnd wounded 
a flerions loss. Tho telegraphic messages which were pub- 
lished in London on Wcane.Bdny evening contained tl^e 
rumour at Cape Coast Castle that the G6nem was stationary 
at u pW'o fiHoiMi miles ’from Coomussie in wnni ot* rwnforco- 
mentft, and that a large bo^ly of tho enenty wa^ thtcatcniiig 
his tlai\k and roar. On Thniuday morning ’the genei^ 
anxiety was ndioved by' Sir Gaunet Wotlsitlet's dcsjmtch 
dated from tho capital, which ho had^^entbn^ 
five days of hard fighting. The Kwo had pro- 
;Y^hked to make i^ace; and it is to* be hop$d that 
M trill k^p litB word, as a bre^h of Aiik vroulif be 
^ibBbwod by a renewal of hostilities, Thr smemy may 



remaining ^ — ^ ^ 

small tilings with groat, Sir Oarmkt WolSeley is in a 
poHi^>n analogous to that of Hapousoh Moscow. Having 
foroA bis wavito the centre of the enemy’s power, he is 
now priuciptu^ concerned to secure an immediate retreat. 
Fortunately the Ashanteee have no adequate means of 
knowing how much trouble and anxiety th^ have for six 
months , 6ausc<l to their adversaries. The roBonrees of 
England oro in fact sufficient for all similar oontoats, 
and to an uncivilized enemy they may well seem to be 
boandleHs. 

Tlio English troops will probably have been rebombariaed 
abopt the present time in accordance with the original plan 
of tho campaign ; l>ut Sir Gaunet Wolsblet will undbubi- 
edly take sufficient precautions before bis depMrture fba the 
security of the settlements on the Coast. The Ashanfi^ 
will .scarcely bo disposed immediately to ijenew their inour- 
Btons, although they may perliaps bo acute enough to under- 
sfond that for three-quarters of every year they have notlxhig 
to fear from a European force. Garrisons off moderafo 
strength, properly armed and protected by fortifications, 
will bo able to repel any attack to which they may be ex- 
})osed. It will not bo tho duty of tlio Commander>-in« 
Ciiief to anticiyiato tho decision of the Colonial Office on the 
policy whicli may bo ultimately adoptod on the Gold Ooa^. 
The whort war has thrown light on various points which 
will 1^0 duly considered by tho CTOVommont. The Ashanteos 
have at lust proved that they are formidable in the field ; bnt 
the chief difUcultios of the expedition might lie avoided on 
future occasions, if it were thouglii wortli wliile to construct 
and maintain a military road from the Hca-ooast to the Prah» 
It might also bo found |H)8aible to oiM^isoa sysfom of car. 
riage which would ensure in csiso <l^nued tho oonveyanoo 
of provisions and other stores ; and) if necossaiy, one or two^ 
mlvauccd military posts might be established to protect tho 
communications. The means by which border tribes arc 
kepi in awe or subjootion am familiar to aff who have occa- 
sion to provide for the security of tho outlying portions of 
civilized empires. The Eussians in Central Asia, thc„ 
EiigliBli on the frontiers of Indis, and oven the Arneriea&s 
in the Indian territories, exercise constant and succoBsfal 
vigilance in guarding against prodatoiy or hostile inenr*. 
sions. Tho Aiiljantoo war would never have ocourrod if tbe 
EiigliNh authorities on the coast hod l^eon strong enough to 
render tho invasion hopeless or hazardous. Although 
West Afy;ican gjirrisons must necessarily oongiBt of colcui^ 
troops, their discipline and weapons oasnre them the supe* 
riority in defoiisivo war over any |K>SHible assailants. Tho 
expense ought not to Ix) immoderate, although it must of 
course be Imlanceil against the advantages which may rosulh 
from a continued occupation of tho Gold Coast. 

Tho Colonial Office and the Cabinet will net foil to 
examine with dispassionato attention tho reasons which 
luny be urged in favour of the extension, the maintenance, 
or the abandonment of tho former Protectorate. The lato 
Ministera were not called upon to form a definite msolu- 
tion Ixqbre tho termination of the war. Mr. BaiGHT indeed, 
with his customiiiy indifference to official reserve and 
^linistcrial responsibility, expressed at Birmingham a strong 
opinion in favour of ^vithdrawal fVom the Coast;. Mi*. 
GiJkrKsi’ONB in one of his ©lection speoebes confined himself 
to tho uttoranoo of a conventional hope that the war would^ 
be followed, not only by peace, but by cordial firiendship 
with a defeated enemy. Lord Kimberlet may be supposed 
,to liaVe given more serious and practical consideration to s 
^estion which directly belonged to his department. 
G^ero is no reason to suppose that^ his final con- 
dnsions might not have Iwra the same with them 
^hioh; will be odopM by Lord CXmrABVCfw and his 
cblfoagneB. The timidily and indolence of the Fknteea have 
not increased tho genend desire for any more intimate 
ephnexibn . vrkh a wc^hlcsa and cowardly r^. Tfie moral 
duty of oivilizihg^ barbarous subjects and nejiffibours 
Boarcqly extends to a popnlation which wili ncitffi' fight 
nor woih for those w}to fight in its behsK The Ldf- 
educated yrbe year or tiro am about the , 

pattiotio scheme of founding a oouatitmfional 
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0fm Qa^ mK^'m^Vks inbmi oaimoi 
'WtnitftoA m-itmr wiOi ilie AjTmniw^ Of nomo Ibbou- 
;iiNi4« of iia4iH^ iiocMpi which luid hew nMl btr Ceptam 
Oi^o^qgi^ bxilyo&who^^ ooold be p^nuadda to keep 
igementa ^hea their senriete were aotiiaU; re- 
Sven the Honeaiii belied the , xepataiion which 
^fhej had fbnnorly aoquixed. The result of ih^ campa^n 
nuig peiha|>s diminirfi llie fear and defcrenoe with wlmi 
the Ashanteos have been regarded; but it wiU,^ im* 
nossible to reckon on the courage of tlio Fantees or the 
IddHy of the Hoossas. 

As, acGord^g to the French proverb, a door must bo 
•open or shnt, the settlements on the ^Id Coast most 
be cither kept and protected or relinquished. There may 
bo some temptation to prefer the easier and ohea}w course ; 
Imt there would be an anomaly in deducing from a victory 
the consequences which would have ensued from n tobd 
•defeat. A part of the territory which Mr. Biuanr propases 
to abandon was acquired by treaty from Holland only a 
year and a-half ago ; and although the modification of the 
restrictions on Dutch aggrandiaehient in Sumatra formed 
ifao principal consideration of the bargain, u sum of tuouey 
WAS paid in partiiil cojnpenaution for the posts which wxto 
coded to the English Govemment. The older iKJssessions 
•have been held for two ceuiuries, iiicJiuling the short 
period in which iho morelionts trading to the coast tmdortook 
the functions of govemmout. It is true that tlio chief use of 
thescttlomcnUi was formerly to facnlitato the slave imdo; but 
for many years more legitimate ootnincrco lias prevailed. If, 
on the withdrawal of the English authorities, the French or 
the Dutch were to occupy the vacant sottlomoiiis, the oon-^ 
tnust would not bo graiiiying to national vanity. Ou the 
whole, the Government will probably determine to rofaln 
Gape Coast Castle and otlior tiding posts, but nut to under- 
take the obligation of protecting the neighbouring tribes. 
Ashanteo invasions would iu any case bo repelled by fowro, 
not because they are directed against Ibo Fanb^cH, but 
because they interfe|re witli English trade. The AMhaniet'H 
have an aptitude for comineroe ns well a.s for war, and they 
ought to bo disabiiscc^ of the saspicion that the EngliHii 
desire to impede their peaceable acco.sis to the coast. If 
the burden oi maintaining the setilomentB is found to b{» 
too heavy, the coast can at any time |)«) evaonated. On 
the other hand, immediate almndonincnt would be not only 
nnBatisfactoiy, but irrevocable. 



THE HOUSE OF I/)R11S AND THl^ ^irNlSTUY. 

B efore the fate of the lat/e Oovernmeui \vr*» Koalcd, 
and while it seemed worth while to see wlieiher ex- 
aggorated language niiglit not bo of some use, IVlr. .Low n drew' 
a dreadful picture of the consoqucnces that woiild follow il 
Mr. OiSRAKLi were invesstod with power. He Avould rule 
his party, ho would rule the House of Ctunm<»us, lu> w'ould 
rule the House of Lords. In short, he would bo a Dhdulor. 
and a very dangerous one. So fer as this was not nwvv. 
rhetoric invented for olectioncoring purjwscB, and a Hally 
of audacious paradox at which no one in culmtrr limes would 
have beou more amused than Mr. Lowe himwelf, it 
to n pocnliariW which no doubt does distinguish a Consi r- 
yativ© from a Liberal Ministry. When a Jiibenil Ministry 
is iu^wer the House of Lords acts chiefly as a restraint 
on the Government and on the dominant party in the 
House of Commons. It pasoos some measures that it dis- 
likes, or the machinery of politics could not go on. Bui it 
alters them, weakens them, postpones them so far as 'it 
thinks safe, and rejects altogether Liberal meAsiircs not 
supported openly by the Govemment, or Ministerial mea- 
sures which are not backed up by outside popularity. Its 
xnain function is that of a <dieck on the House of (Jefemous, 
and in ordinaiy discussions on general jiolitics it. is (^ssumod 
that this is the special audj^manently important function 
of an Upper Climber. When entbusiasta thanV 6pi> fli^t 
there is a House of Lords, thi^ mean that thf^ 
delight, whi6b tbqr are pleased to invest wtUi a reiQ|p!m$‘ 
chancter, that a measure thqr dislike is subjoeUid .ie 
n^dsion, and possibly tp the oondbmnafaoy^ pf m 8<ibgp{ii^^ 
cSkaibet- When again a new ' Upper; Chainberjis'itp be 
inveniltd, as at present in fvenr jingenious 

piwlre hiittself to deviae aom.phprfm method 


harmonj with the representatives of ihel 
i^aQ bo of a HaBmxA ty^ shall be 
motives, and exsraae an in4e|wndsikt 
enormous difficoUj of ereatiag sttcb a , ^ 
vrisest theorists of moat opuntriss, Sfhd Ooatihojrfe} :p3i9os^ 
phera who own ^ ^ usofalbess of the )3buse of Lords In 
England point out that it is io pur luck rether than oar 
wit that w© owe the possession pf such an instiiutioii. But 
when a Cansorvativo Ministiy with a good wucking nmjo* 
rity oomos into office, the chureeter of the Hons© m Lords 
is certainly very* much changed The same sot of men in- 
fluonco the votes of lx.'»feh Houses. The P^fors null obey the 
Government just as much as iho Oommons. One Hemso 
is not any more a check on the oihiu* tlmn two horses that 
are drawing the sSPie carriage and pull in the same dii^ootian 
are a chock on cwu'.h other. Thivt which cmistitutes the 
sj)coial exceUenoe of tlio ITonso of Ijoi'cls in the ryes <rf the 
xnediiativo foreigner has fallen into aboyanee. But, although 
this in true, yot it may be observed in the tfrst place that tlio 
restraining jiowor of the llouho of li^vnis, although under a 
Coiisorvaiivo Ministry it iaki^s a new Khapo, i» not wholly 
nulliiiod ; iind iu the setHind place that the Houbo of Lords 
has oilier fiin(‘tions Upsides tliat of being a chock on tho 
House of Coiuinons - functions, perhaps, minor import- 
ance, but still not io be passed over - and that UiO excH’cis© 
of these funetions is likely to be most vigonnisand {.irolitablo 
when a Coiisorvfitivo Ox)veniiiit.'nt is in p<>vv<'r. The ro- 
Htriiining j>o\vcr of the House of Lords is not lUtogether 
itslrc]), for it restniins in a silent nnd iiimoMf. iiu|Kir(*eptiblc 
way the Ministry itself. When it is said that the House of 
Lonls cxoreiHOH a n^Htniining penver, it is of course mreut 
that this power i*c.«irain» those aflToeted by i1» from making 
obangos which the Houmc of Loiils iliinlcs dnugefous. If 
there could possibly bo a Consorvative (lovernuicnt that 
did absolutely nothing, conserved eveiything and chmigtxl 
nothing, there would 1 k> no more reason for the roslrmniug 
power of the House of Tiorils to opemi4> during tJie Bession 
tlmn during the recess. But. what is thouretically possible 
is that a CoiiBorvalivo Govonimeut should introduce new 
logishition of a reactionary chniNieior. There is not, we 
iimigine, the remotest chance of the present Ocivernmont 
iloiiig anything of the kinrl; bnt even if it did wish to do 
so, it eonid not leavci tlioHoiiHOof Lords out of rcckmdng. 
A party vole would supports the MiniHtry if a party voti» wore 
ask<Hl for, but there would be a considerable pressure put 
on the Ministry not to sirnin the loyalty of the too 

far. CoiiMerval.ive (fove'rnments nri' not likely to last for 
over; and the I Vera would he cpiite prudent cn<»ugh to foro- 
Hoo that tlnn'r poKitiori hereafter would be almost unleniiblo 
if, afb;r having shown tlnanselvcs more pariisanH, they 
attempted ngain to ex<»ndKe their resl raining power. 

Among the minor functions of iho 1 louse of Lords ia 
that of l)eing a centre of dchutc and of original legislation. 
Hero the exiskuico of n Consrrvuiivq Uoverumeivt is in 
favour of the House of Lords. Half the Cabinet is <Kim- 
posed of poors . This in itself is not saying much. Tim 
<ifliccs that an? hifld by six pi’crs iu the priwint Miuislay hojj. 
pen to have Is^cri also held by six peers in the last Ministiy. 
But peers who are Ministers »rc in a very dilferfMit position 
according as they know iheniKclveH lo caminfuid, or not U> 
command, a majority iu the House of Iiord>i. When a 
Liberal MinistiT uddresmm the lloiutonf Lords, ho lias to 
think all the time how make wliat he myn go down 
t(»lerably well with an iidv^rso audieiico. Iifj has to Im 
bliiiid, adroit, depreeatory. He has to paint the Omern- 
rnout as not quik' «o bad as it is tliougiit to be. if it can. 
but be lunneged, he wishes to shirk any tiling hke real de- 
bate. If he can but go away b) dinner wdth the conviction 
that the report in tla* next ilay’s papers wiil end witli Tho 
“ convcmit lou then dropjK'd, ’ lie is a happy and suee^ssful 
man. He has got liine^df and his friends woH out of 
the acrape of a discjussinji. With a ConstTvativc Minitil;^ 
everything ho .dilferent. Jf is a dehak? in 

this ensuing Sefisioti on Foreign Affairs or India there 
will be a real dobide. The Government will not wiali 
to have a parade of idle talk iu tho Tjords, and io wiv© M 
,rear discussion for tlu; Commous. They ©re os ntrokig in 
j itoe Houhour in Uie oUn^r, and they may as well hav4> a 
dol^te cinou for all where a del^ate will be most eflbctual. 
.A debate on India was in tbo Joat Parliament a meru faroe. 
The Honso of Coramons knowa nothing almut India, and, 
if pqarible^ cares leas. It wa* WiJHji^ once or twu. • ayoar 
to penuit the languid amaamnipiut oi bearing Mr. Fawcost 
M d 3^- ^oniOCiB abdw that iiuire were R|K>tii in Mr. Qtuvr 

in iti 0 
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nor did it pretod to take any. Tbe Dake of AitOTiit held 
hie tongue ae 'much as poflaibie, and very wiselv ; for what 
is the good of talking when any diiferonce of otnnion, if 
pressed to a vote, most end in a defeat ? Now things will 
be very different. Lord Suisbuby will state the policy of 
the Government with openness and* decision, for he will 
know that he is addressing an assembly that will support 
him. But he will also know that he will be subject to the 
criticism of able and competent, critics. He will have to 
speak in the presence of the Duke of AhgylIj and of Lord 
Lawrknck, and will have to defend by serious arguments 
whatever he proposes. In the same way, when original 
legislation is TOgun in the Lords, the Government will be 
as much at liberty to propose what it really thinks best as 
if it first brought forward the measure in the Commons. 
Xiord Caikns, for example, if he wishes to try liia hand at Law 
Btjform, will be able ti> offer as bold and large a scheme as 
ho thinks ought really to pass. Lord Sklbobkk hod to 
play a much humbler part. He had either to ascertain 
previously from Lord Caikns what ho might say, or ho had 
to run a nsk and wait with breathless anxiety to know 
whether Ijord Caikns would condescend to patronize him 
heartily, or would merely damn him with faint praise. On 
the other hand, Lord Skluokne will now ha able to offer 
unfettered criticism. He will be able to argue, to point 
out defe(!tH, to suggest improvements ; whereas Lord Caikns 
was above such modest work, and merely said that ho could 
or could not recommend their Lordships to concur in the 
views of his noble and learned friend. Tliat tho House of 
Lords contains many men of tho first rank in all tho re- 
oninitcB of good debate is notorious ; but it is obvious that 
aobatos are spoilt when tlu>se who j)ropoBe anything are 
always on their guard lest those who are on tho other side 
ahonld bo piqued into using their unquestionable superiority 
in voting power, while those who oppose either fear to nso 
their majority, and so are willing to lot the debate do- 
genera to into more decorous talk, or else mean to use their 
majority, but consider it polite and discreet rather to give 
a hint in time of their intentions, which they know will Iw 
Bufilcient, than to lot matters come to a vote preceded by 
serious discussion. 

Another of the functions of the House of Lords i.s to 
oritioizc, anioiul, and correct the legislation of the House of 
Commons, not with tho view of Btopjiing the progress of a 
measure or changing its character, but merely with tho 
view of securing that wlion a Bill becomc.sau Act of Parlia- i 
merit it shall Iro intelligible, consistent, and operative. 
Unfortunately, though tho House of Pool's always rocog- 
nizos that this is u duty which it ought to discharge, and 
though some peers, among whom Lord Salishuuy has Iroon 
conspic;uouR, have earnestly sot themselves to work to effect 
^hat they know ought to be done, the revising function of 
the House lias prtived least ofticaciiius wlum it was most 
needed. During tho tenure of power by the late Ministry, 
Act after Act was passed which wjw a more mass of confusion. 
Clauses meant anything or nothing. Judges de<?lnred that 
the Act was a simple inysUTy to thorn. Local authorities 
had duties imposed on them which no one could under, 
stand. The House of Tjords would liave been juTlcctly 
willing and able to make some sort of sense out of this heap 
of nonsense, but it was nut allowed to do so. It had no 
time ^ivon it for tho work. Tho Government with its 
indomitable energy was always doing something, proposing 
something, carrying somethiag. It always prcs.sed tho 
Lords with the argument that the time of tho Commons 
was not to bo thrown away and a Bill ivjccted for a 
few technical orrora wlion this Bill had taxed tho 
patience of the , ITouso of Commons for many weary 
aftiornoons and many still moro weary nights. It 
might bo true that some clanscs wore obscure, others super- 
ffiioua, and others contmdictoiy, but thoro could bo an 
Amending Act tho next Session, or, if that would not suffico, 
an Amendment Act of tho Amending Act tlio Ses.sion after; 
but it was intolerable that an indofatigablo and popular 
Ministry should got to the end of tho Session and not bo 
able to count tho Bill as one of its triumphs. The Lords, 
discouraged and dishoartonod, and alive to tho painful fact 
that, if they once began to put the Governmont Bill into 
deoent shape, there would ro no ond to tho taak, doslsted 
from what they thought a useless effort, and let tho Bills 
go forward with all their impeifoctions. Jbero ought to be 
a great ohanj^ in all this now. Tbe Conservatives do not 
lurojpoae to elnno by the mere amount and hurry of their 
legttdatiozi, Th^ can aflbrd to have their Bills properly 
drawn, properly aiaooased, and properly revised. U errors 


in language or in the ftameworit of clauses are pointed oM 
by acute opponents, tluqr will have no reason to reftiae any^ 
help they can get in making their Bills as good aa poM- 
ble. Whatever the Government may be, those Bills whidi 
excite most popular attention must 1 ^ begun in the 
Commons, must there be discussed in Committee, and must 
there receive those singular alterations which, in tbe heat 
of petty struggles or the languor of exhaustion, ColEH Sttae s 
are sure to impose. But when such Bills come to 
tho Lords, thoro will be leisure to revise them, and a 
wilHugnoss to accept suggestions for revision from every 
quarter when tho reputation of the Miuistiy is no longer 
'made to depend on the mere number of the Bills it gets 
through. That the Conservatives can hold office without 
proposing some measures of considorablo importance is im- 
possible. They have complained of tbe excess of recent 
legislation, but th^ cannot afford *to go into an extreme 
tho other way. Nor is it possible that the subjects they 
take up should be such os it is practicable to deal with by 
Bills simply conceived and easily drawn. All questions, 
for example, relating to local government and finance, 
and to changes in the form and ^ministration of the law, 
bristle with tiny difficulties, and demand great skill and 
knowledge in those who profess to settle them by a new 
Bill. Tho present Government can afford to deal with 
such subjects (^lutiously, thoroughly, and minutely. It 
will know that its time will not be wasted. Last Session 
Mr. Stan.sfet.d spent weeks in getting his Itating Bill 
through Cominiitoe in tho Commons, and then the Jjords 
undid all hia work in half an hour. Such a catastrophe 
cannot befall tho present Government. They will bounder 
no norossity of pushing forwanl five Bills in the hope that 
throe may survive. There is no doubt that this is a great 
advantage both to them and to tho country; and, with a 
start 80 favoumblo, it must lx^ owing merely to their own 
negligence or wont of capacity if their Bills are not much 
superior in tho details of drafting to tliose of the Ministry 
they have displaced. 


THE OPPOSITION. 

T he Opposition cannot define fiioir position nntil Mr. 

Oladstonk’h intentions art? clearly ascertained. Tho 
rumour that hi.s present purpose is to attend only oc'cosion- 
I ally in tho House is probably well-founded ; but eirciun- 
I stances will soon compel him either to renounce or to 
assert his position at the head of his party. If he continnoB 
to act as leader, ho will cither determine at his choice tlio 
policy of his party or provoke some of bis adherents to re- 
iiQuiice their allegiance. For some time past it Inns been 
generally l)elioved that scarcely any of his colleagues in- 
fluenced his deci.sions, although they may have been loyally 
disposefl to obey his guidance. Nearly every member of 
tho late Cabinet was .surprised by the dissolution, nor is 
it certain that any one of its members was consultctl before 
tho Prime Mini.stor’s msolution was formed. In Opposition 
^Ir. Gi.adstonf. would act not less independently of his 
diiuinished band of adherents ; and, if they wished 
to pix'sorvo any cohesion among theiiisclvos, they would 
have no choice but to follow the leader w ho hits no possible 
comjH'titor in tho Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone’s qualities 
and defects are perhaps not well suited to tho task of re. 
trieving a politiiul defeat. Ho opposed fjord Palmerston 
in the height of Ins popularity with a passionate vehemence 
which Bctuued to indicate pi^rsonal prejudice, though it 
rat 111 5 r proceeded from political incompatibility of temper 
with tbe Prime Minister, and from intellectual antagonism 
to tho Chancellor of the Exchequer. Daring Ijord Gbrby’s 
lost Administration, which was continued by Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. GlaPvSTOne enjoyed tho pleasure of moulding the 
legislation of a hostile Government. Ho may perhapB now 
be inclined to oppose Mr. Disraeli in a candid spirit 
which will be sincere if it is displayed, for Mr. Gladstone 
is incapable of affecting candour. His temporary or final 
retirement, though it would involve a heavy loss to his 
party, would be more easily endured at present than on 
any other occasion. It is obviously for tbe interest of the 
Opposition to offer no active obstruction to the Govern- 
ment ; and tbe daring pilot in extremity is probably wfit 
for a calm. It is more possible to dispense with a lojkit 
during a period of inai^on tiiaii to otganise anarchical 
hostilities. There will be scarcely any possibility of debate 
on the Sstimates of tho wmm most nave been 
nearly oompleted in the vari^ ottMi bstoo fdunge of 


WmUim ^ludoubi. 
6dh toq^ lih» j odhwi M i ^ of tiieir {u^ldeoam memtig 
to iha tim ot ititrodnoiiig in m atibBOqaeiit vear 

aoj obiiUM fphiob iiiCT nay tliiiilk ncpodmt. Too Boag^ 
wiU pnsmt gveaier 4ifionhy ; nor is it impossible that Sir 
foarv^ Nobthoots nay be compelled to engage in an 
unequal 4 ^mbai; but the premAtore disdosures of iho 
OxeenwnM^bnM have impaired for the time Hr. Qlad- 
eronB’s flHncial anthori^. It will probably appear that 
jHr. XbsRABU was justified in desoribing the promised 
surplus as speculative, for it is well known that the revenue 
has deolined sinoo the bogiuning of the year. The Customs’ 
reoeipta have been injuriously imected by Mr. Oladstunk's 
improper announoemout of his intention of reducing duties, 
and there is reason to fear that the tide of commercial 
prosperity has passed the highest point of flood. Sir Staf- 
rOBD ISfOBTHCOi'S will probably not hold himself bound by 
Hr. Diseaku’s hasty declaration that no indirect taxes 
ought to bo abolished, although they may sometimes bo 
properly reduced. The first duty of the Ciiancklloh of the 
Bxcuequrk is to correct the bad cflccts of recent orrore by 
rosolutely determining to administer his dopartmeni with- 
out reference to political considerations. 

The expediency of watching and waiting will 1x3 evident 
to all Liberals who are not blinded by passion and disup. 
pointment. It is not to be expeoted that the Governiuent 
will, daring the present ycoi*, propose any ambitious logisln- 
tiou. It is always undor8toi>J that autumn is the time for 
elaborating the measures which are to Ix) inirodaced in the 
following Session ; and the entire recess, afler a reasonable 
deduction for rest and recreation, is not too long for 
the purpose. The present Ministers Itod until the hist 
days of January no reason to suppose tlmt their early 
accession was possible, and the elections wex'o far admneod 
before it was coriiunthat Mr. GiiADSTONK had coueuimuatcd 
liis political suicide. The adjustment of local iaxatiou to 
which the party imprudently pledged ilaelf in Opposition 
may be imsonably aeferred until the Government has time 
to study the details. Sir Massey Loves has judiciously 
been placed at the Admiralty, wlioro he will have no 
opportunity of doing further mischief ‘to the cause of his 
landowning clients. By completing his Cabinet without 
the admission into the inner circle of a Prc'sideut of the 
Local Government Board, Mr. Disiukli has already provod 
that the Opposition jingle of aaiuiaM aanitatum is not to 
regulate the policy of his Governiuent. If, notwitljHiuud- 
ing the shortness of time allowed for consideration, the 
Government proposes a iiiUiug Bill, Mr. Ooschkn and Mr. 
^jANSFEl.p will not fail to avail themselves of the o[)por- 
tf.^ity of criticism. In this branch of legislation alsi) Mr. 

may distinguish himself from his predeoesNors by 
V looking exclusively to justice in the iiistribiitiou of 
burdens, instead of attempting to make miRcliief betwcou 
different classes of tlie community. Mr. Gorchen and Mr. 
Gladstone himself could not resist the temptation of assuring 
the landowners, os Pohtu told Shyi.ock, that, since Sir 
Massey Lopes had inflicted a defeat on the Govern inent, his 
supporters should have justice more than they desired. It 
waa useless to attempt to calm their virtiUbus indignation 
by reminding them tliat taxes are imposed for the ptn^poso 
of raising money, and not for objects of political retaliation. 
Mr. Btansfbld went so far as to threaten the lionse of 
Lords with suppression because a hasty Bill sent uj) at the 
close of the Session liad been rejected as inopportune without 
discussion of its merits. 

If the Opposition is temperate and prudent, the causes 
which ordinarily tend to weaken Govemmeuts will not fail 
to produce their natural results. Mr. Disbaeli and his 
OoBeaguos will make mistakes, and they will still more 
certainly inflict disappointments. At the same time, the 
mnltiform irritation which determined the election will 
with the lapse of time ^pradualiy become fainter. Mr. 
Oudstonb’s reputation wiU survive the memoiy of liis 
errors judgment and temper ; and if unfortunately^a 
period of commercial depression should occur, popular un- 
easiness will fake the form of discontent with the Govern- 
mont. The question of local taxation might have been con- 
veniontly let alone if it had not been stintnl hj injudioions 
Chinservativee; but in a future Sessioii it wUl ro imponriblo 
to decUne the task of readjustment, with the inevitable 
oonsmence of producing much dtsmtisCsetion. The 
eultjnbf the Qovenuneni wQl bo the ojqportuuity of the 
Opposition ; and it will be the Iktili of the managers of the 
pi^ if th^ &il to recover some of tlie rnmnd which thi^ 
MieloMk Before any serioimpsfyconiiiiltak^ 


win be necessary either to ittdnoe Mri <3|JMrom >to’ 
athie port orteiaebctasneoeiscr. WhenilmOeirte^^ 
party sepaiatod flrom its diiefli in i$ 4 fi| the Opporttien fof 
eoxne time after the formation of Lord Joim BussiOt^i ' 
Government tried the experiment of ditpeniiiig with a 
rogul^ leader. Mr. Disoasu, who virtiiaQy directed the 
councils of the party, had not then attainea tiio political 
rank which would haveoualiflod him tq beoometheosteusible 
successor of Peel, ana he was anxiously looking for a 
king under wbom ho might act as regent, wheu the 
name of Lord Geokok Bentikok was oSsually soggeetod, 
and was accepted by the prominent members of the party. 
In the iuUTval the Ministers tbomsolvos had privately 
pointed out to the Opposition the grave inoouveuiciioe 
which followed a departure from the established mo<lu of 
conducting Parliamentary business. It is possible that 
during the present Si'sHion the post might bo left in 
abt*yanco ; but if Mr. Oeadstonk declines to act, it will bo 
convenient to fill the valiancy at oncx;. It is not iiiiproUii* 
bio that the choice may fall on Ixird Uautinuton. After tbo 
death of Ixird Uebby and the re.Hignatton of Lord Caiknr, 
(ho majority in iho House of Lords appointed tbo Duke 


of liioiiMOND loader, for tho expross reason that ho was of 
secondary rank iih a politician. Lord Dkku Y and Lord Salir- 
VI by might. porhapR have btxni rivals to ouo auothur, but both 
weit) content to prefer a judicious maguato whoso proton, 
sions could not conflict with their own. Lord liAUTiNarON 
is said to pe.Rscss a calm judgment and sound political fore- 
sight ; and it is still mora oorloin that he is tho heir of one 
of tho greatosL and moMt genoniliy raspoctod of English 
families. Tho |R>rsonal vanity of a Htat^^sman may possibly 
Ih 3 iiTLtaled by iho suggostiou that another candidate for 
the leadership of tho party is abler or dtHcrt3oter than him- 
self; but no man’s fcidings are hurt by Uio consciousnohs 
that ho in not the eldest son of a duko. Among tho 
ntine^rims advantages of an arisiocrutie form of society is 
iho facility which it provides for conciliating envy uud 
jealousy. Half the public buHinoRS of England iu trans- 
ot^tod by gcnlh'rnen IxicauHc they arc |xxa*s or sons of [UM'ra, 
wdiile t'ommoncrH of Himilur qualities might probably bo 
snporsoded, us in tho United States, by uoumgoguoH and 
corrupt advonturors. 


GKIIMANY AND ALHACE. 

T he protest of the AlHatian depnticH against Lh(' in<‘or|)(i. 

ration of their country wiiJi tint (lerrnari Einpiio will 
cxcito mirth or rnehinclioly iK;cording to the view taLmi of 
tho morality of tho I’rcaty of KriuikTort. 'rhoHu wiio see in 
iho distncnibcrmcnt of Waiico ilie natural and dt hiM vi^il 
imnishincni of her folly in do(*laring war will dii.ntiKM 
the action of tlio deputies ns a rnero outburst of ciiildiMli 
irritation at an arrangement by which they aro for the pre- 
sent unavoidably HuflcTcrs. 'riioHo who regret limt the 
GemiHn Govcruinent should once more have asRortvMl llio 
naked right of coiupieHt, and furniRlicd Franchtuoii with an 
outward and visible syinliol which must kwp alive the 
memory of their defeat, will see in the incident of last week 
only tho first appearance of a European diiliculty wliicli 
may in the end U: us prolific of disturlianco us f’oliiiid or 
Yonetiabas Ix^cn in timex past. Fifteen years ago it would 
have seemed incredibhj that Herr TEinscn’s donunciatjoii 
of tho abuB(3 of power which has led to the lor< tldi* 
anue.Kution by Germany of a million and a half of 
Fro rich men should not by this tiriie have bcfroiue aji »<•- 
cepled commonplace. When the doctrine uf iiatiMn/jljiy 
was fabliionnblo few persons would have denied llij»l,“if 
“ a country very much against its will is torn fio/n one 
“ nation and addcfj t/o another,” it is theraby reduce <1 to 
“ a state of moral slavery,” or that ” a treaty by w hft.Ii 
“ rational beingB are made over to a new matter against 
“ their will is contrary to the laws of nature and e^jmly, 
“ and ought not to bt« regiiniod us binding upon tle^/.e w ho 
“ have not approved it.” Now tho ” prolonged langldef ” 
which greeted these Hcntimeiits in the German Pariemnut 
ban proliably found an echo in moRt countries of Europe. 
Whether civilization can bo set down as a gainer by tiiis 
repudiation of them is, to say tho least, doubtful. When 
vice withholds the accustomed tribute from virtne, it is 
lUiiaUy a sign of growing self-cxmfidcnce ; and it was fujinc 
advantage that brute force should think itself bou/i^ to 
prefoss a hypocritioal deference to public opinion. The mcin- 
Mrs of the Oerman Parliament were exceedingly amusexi 
wlren Here Tsurectf attributed to NA.reiJOS HI a desire to 
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mve ftppeamnceft by an appMl to nniyorad snShige. But 
it wan a real iinprcyvanioiktutiilievafj^oode of intmiatiofiat 
morality that a aoyereigai bn the positton of NAPOLSOir HI. 
should haye thooght it adyisable to saye appoaranoos. The 
pldhisoite which accepted his rale in Nice and Savoy had 
probably boon arrang^ eo as to secure the desired result, but 
it could not have boon so arranged had there been any 
strong feeling of antagonism on the part of the voters. No 
manipulation could secure a vale in favour of annexation 
frf>in the people of Alsace or Lorrutne. To have b> sey Tc« 
or No in miswer to a question may not give the electors 
any very large freedom of action, but it puts them at all 
e vents in a bettor position than ii’ the very form of asking 
their opinion is omitted. 

One part of lleiT TnuTScn’s sppfch had Iwcn con firmed 
by antieipation a few days before. “You deem yoursedves 
** obliged,” he told the German Parliament, “to go on 
“ arming, thereby forcing the whole world to follow your 
“ example and arm likewise. Instead of inaugurating an 
“ era ol peace, you have opened an «>ra of warfVtre, and tjovv 
“ have nothing to ex|;)o<it but fresh campaigns and fresh 
“ lists of dead and wounded.” (tuning from a repre.m*! da- 
tive of the conquered naiion, this might liavt; bo<*u dis- 
missed as an e.nipty menace, striving to disguise itself o.s a 
jirophecy. But Ooimi MfU/JKK lias said the Kanie thing in 
gmiter detail. He also luis warruMl Jiis oounirymen tliat 
Germany will be obliged to protect for fifty years what it 
took her but five moiitliH to gain. Everywhere, ho fidl.s 
them in plain wmrd.s, they will Hud nations hauiitt'il with 
the bt'liof tiiat Germany is likely to become a disagreeable 
neighbour. Belgium crmiaiiis a strong French party. | 
ilollaud has Ix'gun to repair the sluices by which tlie i 
country run, in case of need, Ix) laid under w'ater. Denmark I 
is building now fortresses. Knghttid now talks about invasitm 
fromCiennany as slie oueo talked about iiivasiou from Fmneo. 
Count Moi.tkk does md. propose to do anything t<» lessen 
these terrors. t)n Llu' contrary, ho is the mouthpioc’c of a 
Goveriimcmt whieii is apparently detenniued that none of 
its neighbours shall be uuea.sy without cause. The peace 
o.stabliH]uueut of (he German army is lo Iw fixed at 401,000 
rank and file, and the object of' llic Governmont is to get 
ibeso enormous estimates voted oner for all. If Parlia- | 
lueid/, says (’ouid Moi.tkm, is to dist'uss the nulitary budget j 
every ye^ir, juilitury luatters will Ihj kept in a stale of 
constant tuieertaini) . (t seems not unlikely that this fmnk 
avowal that the (hivernmout closiro to <le[irive the German 
Parliament of the power of the purse may defeat its own 
oml, ajul that the (?ominittcc to which the Army Bill has 
been ntferred may insist 00 liiuitiug its duration to five or 
ton years. But the control which would thus bo reserved 
to J^n•Jiament would be of an execxidingly shadowy 
nalure. Wlieilier the Gormans like it or not, they must 
make wliatever haerificos the Government assert to bo 
necessary Ibr the security of the hhnpire. Nor can it 
be said with any eertainiy iluit the .sacrifices now de- 
manded Hio in exeess of the jDquiroments of the situation. 
For a gouoration, at all events, Germany must expect to 
hold her now pe.sse.’^sioiiH at the swoi-d’a point. Count 
AIom’KU would doubtless maiiduin that even if no Krcnoli 
teml( »ry had beiui taken, the desire <»f the nation for 
revenge would liave lxH.'n equally ktx'u, wdiilo the possosoion 
of the [woviiK'cs they had lost would have enablt d them to 
atl.a(ik G ennui y with gitiaier eifoct. This iiuiy ^pem to 
many pi rsons a more proliable result than Jlerr TerTsew’s 
assumnee that, il‘ (iormany had ixwitented herf»olf with an 
indoxnnity, a war with France would Jiave become iinpos- 
isiblo. But, whichever of the two is the more like 
the truth, there can be little question that since the 
annexation of Alsace and lioniiine anything like a 
gonuino good understanding Udweeri I'raiico tuid Gor- 
imuiy has becoino impossible. How long it wdlJ remain 
imiioBaiblo will depend in a gwat measure on the 
feeling of the people of the conquered provinces. What 
may bo called the belfish eletuent in tho doaire to rtigaiu 
them is capable of Ixung sulxiuod by snob considerations as 
tho incvitablo cost and tho unot^rtaiu result of the war by 
which alono this object con bo aooomplisbfMl. But tho 
Bontimcutal side of the desiro can hardly die out in a high- 
Bpirited natiim bo long as tint pi'oplu of tho terriiopy whieli 
bad Ixjeu taken away oontinuo to wish for re^uiiiou. The 
unity of Italy miglii have rotnainod a mere OBpiratiou in the 
minds of the Ficamontsfie if tliei'o hod been no stixxug find- 
iug on tlie pturt of the people of Lombardy and Venice to 
giro it practiool shn^io and pnrpeee. 

The Bi&bap of SriOiSBtnid a^qieani to have wished to mako 
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the breodt ibe AWtawm OwiumgrleMi oota- 

plete (bun it had been Herr TranoH. PeiAa|M 

tbe invalidity «f treetiea daal erijtib MSanal lwiii^ 

vitboat asking tbeir eonaebt etrnok Un m » dufmeva 
doctrine fur a Boinan (^boUe UAuap to BeHufM 

be won anxious not to imperil fti^re helmen 

the ChuToh and Prince Bismaboi; by taking w a pOMlioii 
declared boBtility on punsiy politic^ groundB. 
EitW £roni these or from other mQtivSPrhe chose 
to disclaim Herr Tet;t6CH*s repudiation of the of 

Frankfort, and to aauouucc in tlm name of his oo-rcligiowts 
in Alsace and Lorraine that he had no wish to qnesBoD the 
validity of a treaty concluded between two of tho groat 
I\>wx‘i’a of Europe. The Bishop of STiUSimao had evi- 
deatly not aci^naintc^d liimself beforehand with the real 
fix^liug of the deputies for whom ho claimed to iqisak. 
I'he next day bis recognition of tho validity of the Treaty 
of Fiankfoi-t %vfLS disow'ncd by anothar Alsatian uuunher, 
and the Berlin Ourres|Kiudent adds that upon 

tins point the Bishop of Stkabhuko has not even the bu|i- 
porfc of his brother dtqmly, the Bishop of Mexz. It is 
ni>t at all improbable that tho pure U Itramonianes 
getting nfniid of Ixjiiig so identified with tlie Farticularist 
party witli w hi(‘h they have lately been acting os to make 
it difficult for them to take a lino of their own, suppoRiug 
that the Gfivernmerit nliould show any dispositiem to make' 
lonns with them sepamtely. If the Bishop of SxRAsnL'K'i 
is nifiro Ultra montane tlioai Alsatuin, he miyr look forwwd 
to a time wdicn his voluiitct*r acc:of>tiiTic& of tho Treaty of 
Frankioi't may serve tho turn of liis party in negotiating 
for a modification of the new ecclesiastical laws. At proficrd, 
however, he lias only succooded in alienating his own con- 
siitiumts. Ultramontanos who wish to l>e popular iu 
Alsace must be Pui-ticularists before everything. There 
are limes wlum even the Roman Culiiolic Church lias to 
liuike her choice betweeu tho hax'e and the hounds. 


Tin: BJONOAL FAMINE. 

O NE day Inst week the l*ali Mall Ouxetle printed a letter 
from it+} Indian 0 ()ri‘eH|)ondent which sterna to 
de.serihe with remarkable uecurai'y the process i»f oon- 
striurtiug an India u U>logtam for the Tmieai, “These lirief 
“ announcements,” says the writer, “ liave always a siib- 
“ stratum of Tmt, and iiiv usually comx*t so far as the siuglc 
“fact which thiy commuriidiiU} i« eoncertied. But in a 
“ question so iniinitely eomjdicatod as the prospects of a 
“ famine, a salient fact, if stated alone, is sure to mislead.” 
Several illustnitioiis of the way in which these telegrams 
do mislead are then given. When harvest is over, for 
insiiince, tlu'i'o is always an enormous body of labourers on 
the look-out for work, and even in tbe most prospeix>us 
years tho news tlist a canal or a railway wasrin progress 
would littmct them iu vast numbers. If all mention qi this 
norniiil condition of things is oziiitied from a telegram, 
wt‘ gi't only the fact that so many thousand labonrcrs faavo 
sought employment on the relief works, and thi.s 
naturally reads like an anticipation of that famine 
presSuro which it had been pixslicted would not come till 
two months later. So with Sir Georoe Campbell's in- 
tended resignation. The telegram told ns that Sir Geoboe 
Gamppei.l would not bo deierrod from resignation even by 
the actual presonce of faiiiine. But this does not convey 
the idea that tho one question which tho Lioutonaut- 
Governor of Bengal has askod himself or his doctor is how 
Jong he can in his present state of healtli be more useful 
than a surct s^or w'ould. It i.s a contest between ability 
and expericnee ouone side and physical incapacity to make 
UB(' of tlmt ability and experience on tho <^er sidOf and 
whenever this physical incapacity passes a certain point it 
will 1x3 the clear duty of Sir Ggobqe Campbell to resign, 
oven in the actual presence of &mine. It is true tbe 
telegram said nothing inconsistent wdih this idea, bet it 
<x»i*tain]y did not convey it to ordinary readers. So again 
with Lord NoKriiBitooK’s abandotiment or postponement of 
the annual migration of the Oovernment td Sixnla* This 
iaet., oommnnicated by itself, seemed to ^uite a new 
impression of the magnitude of the comii^g disaster. It. 
would have boon veiy much less suggestive if it 
bad been aocompanied by tbe statement that tho iftcuROr 
has all along had d^bts^ aa to the propriety 
the Govornmont being ahsant; fixum the oiqpw ibr eight 
months of every year, Hiat it vrae even Ia$t year 

whether the move wenU tidm prospect 



lnii HMiilidv to » Mai» '■rlapk 
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W« tMtt tUa « i d[yg>i ^ IIm tdagvtms in 

rnlki^^ of EngKaiiiiit^ 

iba uiMfip^ mtamt m bstlaiina^llM m to the iprogreM of 
tBo it k coiiBMpMotly of great unportAnoe 

duNug' be iiociuwtdy kuow’n, 
^e4liB» ot last Tinatdigr eofttained at loaBt foar 
etatemanta wliioli need to be tieaied iu a eiimlar way. 
When it m said^ ftir example^ that tbe Government narj^ 
admits an incieaao of vagrancy^ crime, and child 
** deamtioit,’^ the fint improMOn oonveyod is somehow 
dOAtent firam what it woald have been if the word had 
been ** states ” instead of “ admits.” The former is colour** 
less ; it merely teMs what the oontents of the Govero. 
ment narrative are. The latter seems to imply that the 
Oovemment has been fhreed to state this fact, though 
it would much rather have kept it brmk. The con- 
chnum which the hasty reader naturally draws is that, if 
the Gtovemment precautions had gone all right, there 
would have been no vagrancy, crime, or child desertion, and 
that the fact that th^ are on the inorense shows ibni the 
Qovwmnent has broken down. Bui those symptoms uoccs. 
sarily accompany great scarcity in ail countries. Besides 
the population which stays at home os long os it can and 
then goes no further tlian the nearest relief ccMitro, there 
will lie a minority who have more enterpnsr, or less eon. 
fldenco in the Government, or who liave btfcti brought to 
distress by idleness or accident some titno in advaiicu of 
their neighbours. This class will supply tlio increme of 
\'agrantB. The approach of distress always turns a coi*tain 
proportion of semi^^riminals into actual criminals, and fills 
up the gap in the soTui-criminal class by new recruits; 
and wheu the problem for eveiy one is how to keep Ixidy 
and soul together, child desertion Is one of the 
which first present tbomselves. ** It is usoertairied,” the 
tolcgrom goes on, ” that there have b(?on deaths from siok- 
“ ness caused by starvation.” Is this the results wc arc 
tempted to ask, of the Oovemnicnt proiessionH that it would 
aim at saving every life? But deatlci fn^m Mirkticss 
caused by starvation aro very ditfijront from dt-faihs by 
starvation. The moment that tho consumption of food 
falls at all below the amount to which tljc population are 
lU'cnstomod, sickness caused by starvation may inn said to 
Ijegiri, No precaution, however ample in conception or 
KQGOcssful in execution, can prevent this. Again, wo are 
tf»ld that “Sir GicottOB Cauvusu, donbts whctluT tho 
” Government can supply enough fi>u<l ” — a inolaiu holy 
doubt under any circumstanccH, liut still one tho signiri- 
caoce of wliich is irnmonsoly aflljotod by tho |ireois<^ riaturo 
of the doubt. If it moans tint tho Li(*ntonant-Gnvornt)r 
of Bksoal doubts whether tho Goverorneut has purclm>4tMl 
onongh fcxid, this is certainly a severo rrflec^tion on tho 
lioy of the Viceboy. But inasmuch as tho Vickiwiy must 


lave largely de{KnidiKl on tho LieutenaTit- Governor of 
Bekoal to fix the quantity of food r<K[«iro<l, it sceiiiH far 
moro probable iliat Sir Geobos CAUrnKi.ii only moans tlntt 
it is donbtM whether tlie Government wiU bo ablo to 
convey enough fof)d to tho remoter districts; (lonbtfni, 
that is to say—as unforinnotely it has lx‘on all aCmg 
—^whether, in the abscnico oi roads, milways, and 
rivers, it is possible at three months’ notice to or. 
ganizo a complete system of transport. Onco more, tho 
statement that ”333,000 tons aro wanted now, with 
“ cwdics to carry 6o.ib. loads” soonis to suggest that 
neither the grain nor tho coolies are forthcoming, and thus it 
reads like an aggravation of what is known alrcnrly. But 
it may mean no aggravation at all. These figures alxiut re- 
present the Government purchases of rice, and tlicy are 
probably only “wanted” in the Honse that there is no 
reason to suppose that the distress will be less than whnt 
tho Government has calculated on. It is difficult at a time 
like this not to TOgrtst that tlie oj»port, unities of misleading 
the public should have been increased by the invention of 
tho telegraph. 

Tho ViCBBOr has at length made public his reasous for 
rel^lig to prohibit the exportatioa of rice. In the fimt 
place, the gmter pari the exports go to fex^ a popula**. 
tion to which rice is almost as much a nocossanr of 
life aw it is to the people of Bengal thcmaelras. 
Ot 4^,000 tons of common rice exported in the 
year 137^-73 — » ^ whicU tiiie export was lai^r 

in any year since 1864^^1^000 tons wero s^t 
tb BiMsh Indian ports, inoladifll^ nnd 160,000 

td^ttMiriUos and the West JndMai where iimoonsnmers am 


rnmnly coolies. It is natural enough that tho ttstivea o| 
Beugm should wish to stave df ftanioe frotti tlkiiisiiilveSi 
but th» Gbvevnment has to COifriflto oilier BMtiflJi suli|}oett 
as weO, sod may reasonidtty hseitate Ijsi^Dse it prodhm alt 
artificial (hmino ill one part of Britbah territory in order to 
remish a natural famine in another Secondly, 

one or tho main rcafions given ftnr ppoMimtlng cneports ap*. 
nears to the Vicsbot to M really a reasem the other wi^. 
If all the rice grown in Bengal had been kept in the country 
prices would have been kept Ik^Iow their natural level, and 
ny this means consumption wouM have mme on without 
cuook at a time when it i.s dosiruble to aul^ect it ft) every 
possible ch(*ek that can bo appHeti. In Ao third place, 
the existofice of an ox|K>rt trade ensures to Bengal the 
production in ordinary years of raoro fowl thaw is rrw 
quircKi to moot tho homo demand, and thus lends to 
tiio mainionanoc of a rcstsrve. It is impossible to say how 
far even a tcinpi'iroiy interference with tnis tr^ide wight^not 
have permanently divertoil it into other channrlH. liio only 
consideration that could have outweighed tbi^ argumonta 
would have boon uncertainty whether, if cxptirtation con. 
tinned, iboro would be enough rice in the oomitry to fi»ed 
the |)opulation. this point Ixml NoRTttimooK enter- 

tains no doubt. The Government has hnnorted as much 
rice as has, on an avemgo of tho Inst five yewra, boon 
annually exported from Bengal ports to foreign eoantries, 
and iu this way tho supply of mod has been maintained 
without nnKlucingscanuty among tho coolies in theooionfeM, 
or siimutiitiug unnecessary consumption, or risking tho in- 
fliction uf lasting mischief on a most usi'fiil trade. Lord 
NoumuttooK doclan^s that ho has rogar«Uvl tho question 
“ ciititvly with refoi'cnco to tho present and flituro food 
“ supplies of tho jHxiplo.” flu has not waiuhw.ul Into thoso 
more general consiilemlions oonneetod with trade and 
fiiuinco which point in the same direction as that in which 
he luis travelliHl. Kven if thoro is a thofiretical sti.swer to 
his arguments and it is not very easy to suggest ono 
—it <’iin baldly bi 3 oontonded that as regards the 
famine ilio opfKwito policy would havo um 4 lo any 
ditTeroncc. Tho rice exported has not come from the 
distressed districts, but ^in other parts of the provin<?e; 
and. equally with tho imported ri(H>, it would have hud to 
bo lx»uglit by tho Governnionfc, and convoye<l tc) tho dis- 
tressed districts. Tho real jr»incU of the (litiiculty would 
eonsc’quontly hure boon just what it is. Ho far »s mil ways 
or rivers could havo carried it, tho vmi which has now lo/l 
Ih'Mgal would have found its way to tho limit of ensy com- 
iiiiiriieafinn, and 1 1101*0 havo waiUul until the (r{>vcrnnic 7 it 
could make arningoments for its ruither carriage*. I’his is 
|>rcc*isely what hits Impponod now, except tJiufc th«» ri(’n 
which is stoit'd on tin* margin of th<j distrcHsed dintrlt'ts 
has come from Bnrmah instead uf from other jiarts of 
Hcngid. I’he inbu'cst of this gimt conflict Iw^twcon nature 
and fidminist ration now c.cntrcK in tho quefitiem of commu- 
nications. It is to bo hoped that tho Government of India 
will shortly give us a detailed st-atomcril of what the diffi- 
cultius on this head really aro, and of tho nieasnros which 
havo been taken to sunnoant thf*m. 


titp: camp of conlif. 

French Assembly ooniinues to receive succoftsive 
j>art<H of the clalsjnrici fbq>ort on the pn)CcediiigM of the 
Government of National Dofeiico which a special Coiuinls- 
aiou hni^ been chargc<l to present. 1’ho part most r(*cer»fly 
published gives a history of the farnems camp of (’orilio, roid 
the publication of this Ib'jsirt li.'is hud a very coriNidcmblc 
effect on current politics. It has seriously duinuged liu- 
reputation of M. Oamueti'A. At first thf» fceliiig of the 
public, or at least of paHi-mus, ran very high, and it wu« 
said that GAMlu/riA was »ih guilty as Ba/.ajn[., and tiud. f.fm 
army oi' Britf^ny hud Istcu as much thrown away to serve 
secret political purposes as tho army of Me tz. The panillcl 
does not bold g(K>d for a inomant. Bazaine was a sohlior, 
having only the duties of a soldier to discharge, with a 
splendid army under bis command. OAMTiKTfA wns an 
auilacious civilian who pcrsua^lod Franco that ho could savo 
hm*, although she was on the brink of ruiji, if Iw* Imd 
ih® sixolusivo control of military affairs, as to which 
h/B was avowedly and riecossarily ignorant, and <^f |Xilb 
tical aflfiirs, as to which he was a notorious and ardent 
pArtuMm. Ho was ono of tho most credulous vlctimM of 
that miscoBCX^ioa of French history w*hich rcprcsi*ntH 
tho lopalso of tho invaders of Franco iu 1793 os duo 
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to tbe extraordinary energies of tlie Convention 
and of the young Hepublican army. The road to 
Paris was perfectly open in 1793, after the fall of Valen- 
ciennes. The raw Bepnblican levies had been utterly 
routed, and the only reason why the Allies did not go to 
Paris was that th^ began to quarrel among themselves. 
They remained rather to watoh each other than to threaten 
Franco, and this |^avo the Generals of the Convention time 
to form armies with some kind of discipline and coherence. 
In the legends of the French Bepublioan jiarty the early 
history of the armies of 1793 nas been forgotten, and 
nothing could have been more sincere tlian the conviction 
of GAMiJjiiTTA that France could be saved by the Republic, 
and could bo saved by nothing else. Bui the days oi 1870 
were not like the days of 1793. Soldiers and money were 
not to be got by more terror. If Frenchmen were to fight, 
they must bo persuaded to fight, and therefore there was 
sa])pOHod to 1)0 a truce to all ]>aTty differences, and every 
one was asked to do his utmost. Gamdkti'a saw this, and 
acknowledged it, and even to tbe end of his dictatorship 
tlioro were traces of his not having wliolly forgotten it. 
But, on the other hand, his real lielief was that ilio 
Bc^public was the magical force to which the victory in 
wliich Im firmly Ixilioved would lio milly duo. llo was sur- 
round(Ml by furious partisanB, some of a very bad type ; he 
had frienrls to serve, and ho was by no means scnipiiUmsas 
to the way in which he served them, orlot thorn help thcruscl vcs. 
Ho is g<inorally believed in Franco to have ])r<dUcd in no in- 
considerabio degi‘ee by the oj»portuuitioH \vhi(di his j»o.sitii)n 
afforded him. How far the accusation is well founded no 
one can pretend to say ; but when an estimate is Ixmig 
formed of the political prospects of a man who was at one 
time looked on ns the coming leader of tiro Liboml party, it 
is impossible to leave a belief so general out of the compu- 
tation. But what is more impi^rtant is that his whole 
poli(‘y is now distrusted and discarded. IJis system of 
hurling niw levi<i8 against regular troops is recognized as 
fandarnonially wrong. The magical name of the lltipublic 
has b(Jen shown to have no riingie iu it. There can be 
little question that he did not treat his political opponents 
fairly, and that, although he invited all in join tbe struggle, 
ho wished victory to tarn to ilio exclusive pnifit of Ins 
mrty ; and it is because the liistory of the cani]» of Ctudie 
brings all liis faults into strong relief that its publication 
has become a luatior of serious iinportjinco. At the same 
time it must never bo forgotten that the resistance of 
PVanco after the fall of Metz, a re.si.stanco of which the 
Freneh were at the time jusMy proud, was almost entirely 
duo t(» him. Jt >vas Gammktta who never de.spairod, and 
thought that the war might go on satisfactorily even after 
the capitulation of i’aris. It was he who disregarded the 
romonstranees of the gonenils who eomplaiued that they 
were required to perform what was iiiqiossiblo ; and even 
in the depositions of hostile wituesses there are many signs 
of the admiration excited by his inexhaustible energy, and 
by his profound belief in the great ri‘Huit.s that must bo 
obtained if the country would but persevere iu the elforl.H 
which he eallod on it to make. 


At the end of the third week of Ocdolx^r, 1870, M. i»R 
KKKAruY proposeil to OAMiiKrrA to form an army iu 
Brittany, of which he should bo the genenil, that this army 
should l>e a distiiK't force, and that its object s]u)uld be to 
intn^duee supplies into Paris from the west along the rigid 
bank of the Seine. This was the famous plan of Trochit, 
undTiux'iur’s plan wa.s known to Krratrv, who had n’ceidly 
left In order to make his army worthy of 

the nanu*, KfiKATUY a.sked for an admixtuix) of regular 
tnwfis, a supply of otlli’ers, of artillery an<l cavalry, and of 
Chasso]>d<s or some other arms of precision for his men. 
Qaiuiu.i J A approved the project, and promised everything 
that was asked. K^'katky went off to Brittany and appealed 
enorgelieally and suecossfully to the patriotism of the 
province. Ho had to invite men to join in the entorpriso 
who were totally strange to military life and little fitted 
to endure its privations anil fatigues — men in business, 
fathers of families, peasiuits of mature years absorbed 
in their hard struggle for existence. But the Bretons 
answered to the call, and, first and last^ fifty thousand 
men joined the standarcU, if there were any standards 
of this unfortunate army. The departments from which 
these levies were drawn were ordered to famish sup- 
plies, and they obeyed the order, so that the men, 
Mihongh in the depths of misary from other causes, 
wm not short of f<m. Unfoiinnately Ki^tbt shared 
whit the finooer of the Report oaUs GAtuunrtA’s 


for camps, and he ptelied on a site for bis camp at 
Oonlie, which was almi as bad a choice as could have paeii 
made. It had no value, as it did not command the 

roads by which an invaiung amy wotdd approach, and the 
nature of the soil was such that when the rain came the 
men had literally to live in a sea of mud. The promises of 
Gamh£tta wore soon discovered to have melM into air. 
Instead of artillery, the army of Brittany got can^l^ bat no 
horses or harness. Instead of an a^ixiure ^ regular 
troops and the support of cavaixy, it got a few Breton 
Mobiles and a fow lianoers. Instead of an adequate supply 
of officers, it j^ot seven, while offioers of Marine who were 
anxious to join were not allowed to do so. Lastly, and 
above all, instead of 30,000 guns of a modern tjpo« it got 
about eight thousand of difimnt pattern. The army of 
Brittany was never really armed at all, and it is this that 
forms the main basis of complaint against the Government of 
Gamrkita. What the framer of the Beporiconaiders as osta- 
blishod by the evidence is that Oaubbita liad the guns to 
give, but would not give them ; that, on the urgent remon- 
strances of K^ratry, he gave an order that any gnns 
in store in certain towns of the West should bo given up 
to 1)0 used by the army of Brittany, and at the sumo time 
telegraphed that not a single arm was to be given up 
without the special permission of tho central authority; 
and, lastly, that the ai*my of Brittany was thus sacri- 
ficed simply because it was an army of Brittany, and 
Gambktta feared last it might becomo an instrument in 
the liands of liis political opponents. Towards tho end of 
Kovetulx'r, tho destination and character of tho ai*my of 
Brittany were suddenly changed. Gambktta first called off 
those ot‘ the men who had aims of soiiio sort to go to the 
defence of Mans, which was threatened by the enemy ; thou 
ho issued to the army a violent Republican proclamation, 
telling tho indignant Bretons that the fortuneb of France 
and of the Republic wore inseparable ; and, lastly, he put tho 
unarmed remainder of tho array and KfiiuTUV himself under 
tho orders of another general. K^uatuy avos extremely 
indignant at this treatment, and at once resigned, alleging 
[ that what was now being done with his army was com- 
I pletely at variance with what had been agreed on. Thera 
! was 110 doubt as to this; but them many other things had 
changed too. It was impossible, with tho Gormans ad- 
vancing on Mans, to kra(> iq> the fiction of a special army 
destined to rovietual Faris. All tbe men that could Ixigot 
were wanted to ciefend tho VV^est, and among those that 
could be got were tho troops of KI.ratby. That they should 
have been left unarmed, if it is true that they could have 
been armed, and that tho guns, as the Report. staUfs, were 
aetuiilly there, hut the t roops were not allowed to get them, 
was an atrocious Ix^trayal of the confidence which the 
Bretons had reposetl in the Government. It may be ob- 
served, however, that tho frarncr of the Report only arrives 
at tho conclusion that tho guns existed by an elaborate cal- 
culation based on tho sup}>lics brought by sea to Brest and 
I lavre during two months, ami that it is vei'y difficult to 
prove in this Avuy that the guns wore there, that Gamuetta 
know they wore there, and yet wilfully for political ubj(K!ts 
broke his promises. But when it is conceded that the men 
were not properly armed, the change in the destijiation of 
tlie army of Brittany was not the fault of the Government, 
but was mudo necessary by tho changing circumstances of 
the country. 

Al>er Kf: KATHY gave up his command, tho troops ho had 
gathcrad together hiwi BwS bad a time as traops could well 
have wdio were cut to pieces or made prisoners by tho 
enemy. They were kept for some time at Conlio in spite 
of tho urgent romonstranees of their new coinuuinder, and 
still they could learn nothing of tho business of war, as 
soldiers cannot well bo drilled on ground w*hera they sink 
up to their knees in mud, and they could get no practico 
with guns, as they had no guns to firo with. Still they 
were kept at Conlie, partly, as it is suggested, lx)c;iu8o 
Gamdeti'a did not like to own that his groat plan of placing 
his levies in camps had in this instance proved a failure, ana 
partly l)ccau8o ho was told, and believed, that if the men 
were allowed to disperse they would go to their homes 
and spread the daugorous rumour that they had been 
betrayed by tho Republican Government At last, in 
Janui^, tbev really got some pma which had cope from 
America^ ana had been originally intended &r the civil war 
in the States. But these gnns were useless ; th^ 

were rosfy, had never hem properly fin is fae dy and were 
withont the neoeasacr nppimnoee finr malcing tihein effective. 
Armed in this mamM^ withonl shoei^ mih their tMtm 
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p^yiiffh^ {hitHiffk 6xpoiiUf6 to^et And itiiidi most wttt tout 
lo figlit under Oi^Mlhset, while tibe reet were oherged to 
femm end d^md one of the mote importient of the poai- 
tions of OonHe^ B wee in Tein that too oommander who 
had tepleoed KdBaTBi proteeted that to lead troo[)B in snoh 
a eondiU feaai o ftM the Qermans waa to oonit an inevitable 
diaaatorlWNetther Gambktta nor Ohanst Would listen to 
BOj lemonstranoes. The war waa at an end if noth^ waa 
done hj the armies that still existed, and these miserable 
Bretons might at least be naed to keep the war going on. 
The natural rosnlfc followed. The troops that had enanrod 
so mnoh at Conlie to so little purpose wore totally useless in 
the field, and although they defended the position at Conlie 
assigned to them While they had any ammunition, they were 
soon at the end of their resources, and had to get away 
as best they could. There can bo no doubt tliat they were 
very badlv treated, and it is not Hurprising that their indigna- 
tion should now be directed chiefly against Gamskita. He 
no doubt promised more than he - performed ; he engaged 
to give guns, and ho did not give them ; he was told that 
the men were rotting off uselessly at Oonlio, and for a long 
time be would take no hoed. If he did not sacrifice the 
Breton troops because they were Bretons, ho certainly had 
other troops of whose political principles he more approved, 
and whom he favoured in the distribution of arms. But 
the time when justice, and no more than justice, will be 
done to GAMBRrrA is not yet come. If pronor contracts 
had been made in a proper way, if tbo troops had been well 
armed and well drilled befoi*o being led into the field, if the 
advice of experienced (rcneralshad been taken and followcxl, 
the consequence would simply have been that the war 
would not have gone on at all in the provinces after the 
fiito of Mots. It was because the task of continuing the 
WOT was confided to an ignorant audacious civilian, who 
made very bod contracts through very bad agents, who 
insisted on his generals fighting, who put together raw 
troops in camps and kept them there, and who honcjstly 
believed that the name of the Itopublic had a magical 
force in it, that the war was protracted in the pro- 
vinces till Paris capitnlatod. A man in such a ]K)ss- 
tion must necessarily commit so many faults that it may 
almost bo said tlmt the discovery of his faults does not 
damage bim. Tho story of tbo camp of Conlie is imf»or- 
tant, not so much bocauso it shows what just reasons of 
complaint many Bretons may liave against Gamhktta, as 
because it shows that tho system on whiidi he worked could 
not lead to success. If there is to bo a liopublic in France, 
it must, in short, be something else than a iiepulflic which 
believes that it can live by tho exp(;iiditure of rt?volutioimry 
enorgjr. It must be a liopublic trusting to rt'gulnr admin- 
istration, regular troops, regular diplomacy and finance ; 
and in pnmortion as this is realized, tho [K)liticMil import- 
ano(' 01 (jAMliRTTA becomes less, and inuy soon vanish 
altogether. 


THE RAILWAY TERBOB: 

I T is imfWHsible to imagine any line of policy more deeply 
injarioiis both to tho temporary and the pornianont in- 
terests of railway shareholders than that which is at present 
being porsuod with strange perversity by their official repre- 
sentatives. Daring the last six months there has been a con- 
stant succession of terrible accidents. At least a hundred and 
twenty passengers have been lolled and nearly a thousand 
injured, and it is probable that these numbers fall very far 
diort of the ftill measure of destruction. Moreover, acci- 
dents continue to be of almost daily occurrence, and there 
seems to be every reason to anticipate that even the uripro- 
oedented slaughter of last year may be exceeded in tho present 
year. It is not surprising that, under these circumstances, 
something like a panic should have seizod a considerable body 
of tbe jmblic with rc^rd to the perils of railway travelling, 
and this panic is evidently increasing. Every ono must 
have observed symptoms of it in private society. There 
im now few people who enter a train for a long Journey 
wittiout uncomfortable misgivings, and there wodd appear 
to be many who have resolved not to use the railway at all 
excepw when it is absolutely necessary. Last year a great 
deslihOf the traffic between Ixmdon and Edinburgh was 
driven into tbe stoiunboatiL and next season the desertion 
from the railways will no doubt he on n huger scale. It is 
,'Of oottrse impossible to give up mil way traviming altogether, 
pand it wbuid bo absurd to snppoee tlmt Imins are likely to 
Keverthebss Om Gotqsm^ 


find tho consoouenoss of the present reign of terror un^ 
pleasantly indicated in declining passenger returns. It 
might have been expected that at such a time tho managers 
of the railways would have endeavoured to do what Uiey 
could to app^o popular indignation and to allay alarm. 
Instead of this, bowevoTi they seem to think that they can 
browbeat tho pubfio into abject submission by assuring tUem 
that railway aocidenU are inevitable, and must just ' be 
accepted as a matter of oour6(^ There is an old stoiy of a 
Highland cattle-8tt?a1or who was disposed to show fight at the 
scaffold being ur^Ml by bis wife ** to gang up and bo hangit 
to ploasc the laird ’’ ; and tho Railway Chairmen in a simi« 
lar spirit protest against the indoceut resistance of railway 
passengers to an uualtorablo decree for their oxocnition . If the 
Ilailway Chairmen, in their replies to tbe recent Oin'ular of 
tho Board of Trade, had only said, “Well, wo mlmit tlmt 
** all these accidents are very distrcHsing, and wo are very 
“sorry for them, and ho|)o soon to bo able to make 
“ anungements for obtaining iiuToaacHl security on our 
“ linos; we are doing what wo ran, but wo cannot do ovory- 
thing all at once,** there would have b<Jon a disposition 
to forgt^t the past in hopefulness for tho future. But, 
no; the Clmirmen hold out no prospect of improvement. 
Tht^y arc indeed spending money on various contrivances 
riH^ommcnded by the Boaid. of Trade, but when tlicso 
arc in nso accidents will, they tell us, occur just tho same 
os at jHTsent, except that thc?y will prolmbly occur rather 
more iWKjiiently in consoquonco of tho impaiml lUintioii 
and discndu)!! of guard.** and engine-drivers through blind 
reliance on mechanical assistance. Some of tho Chairmen 
have even gone so for os to say that it is absuixl b) make 
such a fuss about tho numlier of pooplo who have lately 
been killed on tho linos, inasmuch as it is only an a])parent 
increase duo to a new way of making up tho returns, and that, 
in point of fact, a groat many more lives have bcnni taken 
every year than the publio had any idea of. This is certainly 
strange comfort, and it is not surprising that it should 
have had rather an exasperating than a soothing eilixd. 

It may bo doubted whether it is desirable that a public 
office liKo tho Board of Trade should allow itself to Inj 
drawn into a controversial corn'spnndenco with any Isnly 
of tinders or speciilators. The I’rt'sident of the Boanl gav<t 
the Companies fair warning that, if they did not mend their 
ways, it would be nccesMiry to try tho effect of a little penal 
or (Hicreivo IcgiHlation. The CmitpotiieH have nmdo their 
replies, and if these njplies an) not satisfactory, tho niitiinil 
and dignified course is, not to onler into an iillo eontro. 
versy, hut to proceed at oneo k) projM)so such legiNluh'ou as 
may bo requiml. Mr, Mauxu,m'h liop<irt is audrcMscd to 
bis offirdal chief, and not to the ComtHinit'8, but it will lie 
apt to provoke n joinders from tbo latter, whiob, in tum, 
may luiv'c to be answered. Mr. Mauiolu lias no difficulty 
in showing bow irndevaut and ineonoluHivc are f.ho plaas of 
tho Railway Chairmen, and he inighb in some rwpoets have 
made the case a|. 7 uinHt them even stixmgor. It is obvious 
that tho HlutisficH of killing and rnuiming are quiUt beside 
th(5 fpicstion, w}ii(*h is not bow many persoriH the railways 
slmil Im) allowed to kill and maim in a ynir, but how iminy 
they can, by reasmuiblo and iieeosHary procautifniH, avoid 
killing and maiiuiug. Apart from this, liowever, tlie 
statist icM ur (3 imperfect and rnislciuiing. The Companies 
furnisli tlie returns themselvcH, and they arc not biocundnl 
to ascertain all the casualties tliat occur, while they 
oxerciso their own discretion as to whether the injured 
persons arc not themselves resjMmHible for what has Udulhui 
them. Tho ideas of railway oflicials on this point may he 
gathered from the ftwit tlmt a passruiger who jumpr'd ouf ot' 
a train whicli had just been tlirowii off the mils, and a 
woman who was kilJcNl by an uiiexfit'ctod frain in tfio 
middle of a line on which she hu<l Ijccij turned out cut a 
dark night at a distance fjom a station, were both entered as 
having been killed through tlieir own fault. 

One of tho chief p^Jints in the defence of the Railway Com- 
panioH is that they have laUfly spent considerable sums on 
now works ; but it turns out on inquiry tlwit the new works 
have usually been erected Itecause tltcy were required lo 
enable tho Companies to extend their bosinoss, and not fur 
tho safety of tlie public. New sidings to tlie extent of r.\’j 
miles are, after all, a very small matter for a Cumjiuny 
which, like tho North-EaHtem, hos in a few years doubled 
its passongor traffic and increased its gross rmupts ihii ty 
pSr cent. Only a very small part^ of the North- KfM»f cm 
eyeteoL is worked on the bhK;k system; snfcry*;/^unts ura 
wanting in about half tfro places where ih<y onghi to bo; 
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&nd interlocking armniromente Buoh an the Bcaird of Tmilc 
conaidors in(liH|Kmsabl6 nave been provided in only 886 eaaes 
out of 2,399. The Great Western takes credit for having sub- 
Bti luted the narr ow for the broad gauge over a consid^Ue 
part of its system, bat the narrow gauge is a commorcial 
advantage for the Company and more dangerous £>r. 
travellers. In r^ard to int«;rh»eking, safety <-point8, and the 
block telegraph, the Great Western is extremely defective. 
St ill it is a poor CVinpany, and the rich Comminies, the North- 
Westorrt, Larica.Hhire and Yorkshire, and North-Eastern, 
are almost us bad, their culpability being greater in pro- 
portion to thnir moans. From Capbiiu TriyKB’s llepi>rt on 
a recent aocident at Bolton, on the Luticashtre aitd York- 
shire, it apiiears tliat the signal cabins at this |Kiint are 
twenty years old, and the anpliances connected with thorn 
are in keeping with their decayed and tumbledown con- 
dition. The of^commocl alien at the Bolton sbition on one 
side of the tunnel, and at the sidijiga on the other side, is 
“ quite insufliciout ” for the tradic. Some of* fclio trains 
are timed to leave within two or three miuubfs of 
one another, in violation of the printed rtile of 
the Company that they should lie ke]it at least five 
miiiuttis njkart. Goods irairis are sent on in front 
of passenger trains simply liecauso tliere is no room 
for them in the station, and they cannot bo shuntod at the 
sidings fur similar reasons. Six engines on onu line and 
throe on the other are left shunting, or waiting to slmnt or 
pass the sidings, and must be sent on as fast as possible, 
just boeause it is absolutely neooBsary to got rid of them. 
There are Btations on Ibo London and North-Western w'hioh | 
arc in every way as bad. Nothing, for iiistaueo, can bo 
more disgrueeriil than the oonditi 4 m of such important 
junctions rts Wigoti and Crewe, oh disclosed in recent 
inquiries; and Colonel ITu'rciiiNgON has ro])oried that tho 
acoidtiut at Addorley Park the other day was duo to tho 
want of snflieient siding- room which necessitated the occ 5 U- 
pation of the main line by t wo goods trains and a light 
engine at the very moment when the’ express was clue. 
Moreover, there should liave been a fog signalman wbcTO 
of course there w'as not one; and tins part of the line 
is not worked on the block system. Yet tho Chairman 
of this Company, w'itli Wigan and other rnassaci-cs in frt«h 
I'Ocolleetiori, luis tlio elfixmlery to assert at his hulf-yeurly 
mec^ting iluit a man is safer on the North-Western Ibiihvay 
than at his own hinsido. The North-Wostem, tho Lan- 
cxishire and Yorkshin*, and the Nortli-Kastern are among 1 
the most flonrisJnng laihvays in the couutiy, and yet they 
delibornbdy starve their lines and kill their jMwsongers by 
the ueglo( 3 t of obvious pre<’au lions. 

Another argument/ of the Uailway Chairmen is, n.s we 
have before [lointed cmi, quite childish in its simplicity. 
At the some time that they take cre.dii for tho gradual in- 
troduction of various checkH tind prwnniinu.s, they point 
out that those eoninv'ances iiiuKt iiecesHurily iUMUorali7.<J the 
working staft* by leading ilieni to rely too eoniuU*ntly on 
this assihlaiKK’, and tlius impairing their vigilance and 
caution. Jf t his is u corn'td- view', ol* coui'se the Companies 
in making these changes are wiii'ully endangering the lives 
of tbeii* |>asH(mgers ; but tlu'ix* is no reason to suppose that 
it is n corn*et view'. Nothing makes men so reckless and 
despeitito us btM'ngsuiTOuudeci by dangers of all kinds with- 
out anything t(» ludp tlumi except their own discretion. 
But oven sujiposing that th(*se now' (contrivances do to I 
eomo extent produce the ellect ascribcHl to them, it can 
hardly be doubU'd that the risks thus cri'ated are in- 
fimtely fewt^r tliaii the risks to which tho working of the 
lino would bo otherwise exposed. No bad accident has 
yot (x^curred througli the block system, and many veiy bod 
ac(!ideuts, as, for instance, that at Kirtk 4 )ridge, have 
oovuri’od from the want of it ; and tlie sniue remark applies 
to interlocking ap^n^mtns. Moreover, whou tho block 
system is oBtublishiMl on a lino, the driver has a right to 
trust to it ; and, if th(3re is on accident, it is wot his fault, 
but the I’auU ol* the DireUtoi’s, who make a jirotonce of 
blooknig tho line while, in point of fact, twns are allowed 
to Boruiublo through Uapluizaixl. The safi^y of tinvellerB 
should lu' the first object of the llallw'ay Companies ; but it 
is not the first obiuct, nor the second, Befoire it comes the 
ahaioboltlers’ dividond, and before that comes the multitude 
of side speculations in which Chaumeu and Diroctoiv are 
personally tuigagiHl, and to suit which the Unos ore in many 
caiMMi really wurkfal. 


CABICATUBE& 

W IIAT are the limits wittuo which earientoe is justUlalib Is 
a question not altogetberssnr to he ansfwmd. djudeiNl the 
problem is one which dees not sdmt of any deinite nnswsr. *#« 
fuay say generally tliat the oarisnlnrist should 1 m gnidad^liygBBsr- 
oqs feeing, and should not iiitsvfaw with the fights or socisl 
privacy ; but it may eften ho Ikuty^dmibtod whelbej^ soy givso 
case the limits thus implied have. or hove not been axoesdsa. Cto 
old caricaturists of tho Gillmy school oftsQ sinned in the dlieotkm 
of want of generosity. They wieMod a brutal bludfeosb end 
thought that any stone was good enough to tbrownt a pdlitlosl 
opponent. A man who seventy years ago took a different view of 
the French Revolution from that of Pittor Borke was a misoieant 
for whom no names weni too bad, and whose moial defonni^ 
would justify any misrepresentatiQn of his \>moiuil peetdioritiss. 
In that rough old warfim hard enough blows were given 
and taken on both sides; and we who con look on more 
calmly arc not very much disposed to eonmliiin of the re- 
sult. We are glad to bo jEomiliar with tho bWk muaude and 
ponderous bulk of Oharles Fox and the spindle shanks and 
tum(3d-up nose of his great opponent. The game was fhir enough 
if it was rough ; and our historical knowledge is rendered vivid and 
pictunisque by tho surviving portraits. In later years a more mode* 
rate school of caricaturists has perhaps shown equal power 
with less brutality. When Pwwh made all England fikmilior with 
the Roman nuso of the Duke of Wellington, or the queer proboscis 
of Lord Brougham, those eminent leaders would have been foolish 
indeed if they had complained of their volunteer pertrait^inters. 

I 'fhe ridicule implied was thoroimbly good-natured for nio most 
part ; and tho eccentric shapes of the noses rather endeared their 
propriuturs than otherwise to tho bulk of the nation. At tho 
present day some really excellent likenesses are to bo found in the 
same guis<s to which no reasonablo man would obiiMSt, ana which 
will be invaluable to future historians, if such tnere bo, of tho 
gr.ipbic order. 

latterly, however, there have boon various signs that a cariosity, 
legitiiuale enough in its place, is being pushed to questionable ex- 
tremes. There is a marked tendency in vari4ms directions, not indeed 
to tho old brutality, but to tho eoiial oreven grtwWr sin of unjustifiable 
interference with private life. Thenracthre ol* publkshiug a aeries of 
articles upon some {mrlicular set ot disiinruitiued men lias beooiue 
common, and has not always been under lln^ control of good taste. 
The geiK^ml public is UHiurally curious to kuow something about 
tiio magnates whoso nutues it reads at the heads of apeeclios, and 
whom it is desirous to convert into something more than mere 
names. It wants to see Ministers as they appear to reporters in 
the gallery, or to fellow-membt^rs in tho lobby. Having, as a rule, 
a very short niomorv, it is also anxious to be reminded of any cha- 
racteristic facts in tlu^ir past career. Borne very able, and some 
not very able, writers undert<iko to satis^ this curiosity; and wo 
(uv acc(4rdingiy often treated to a series of political skotehos, or to 
a gullerv of public wpoakors, or popular preachers, or Uiatinguished 
advocates, or men of literary eminence. Nothingt again, oon be 
fairer within certain limits. W'lum on actor exhibits himsidf to 
anybody who can afihrd a shilling, he invites public criticism; 
and a uiemlxjr of Parliament, or oven a cleigynmn or a lawyer, 
is in his way mounting a popular stage, and may be aa- 
Kumed rut her to court than to avoid pipularity, llnluckily 
the public curiosity is rather undiscriiniuating. It wants 
to bo iKNpuiiuted with' the private as wx*ll ns the public lifo of a 
Minister. It thirsts for the aneodoies which must bo derived from 
his \alot as well ns for thoso which could be given bv a reporter of 
his speeches. It wtuils to know how the preacher pehaves in his 
fuiuily as well ns how' ho looks in his pulpit. It is not content 
with critici/.ing the publishod works of a groat poet, but is anxious 
t<i ]ieep into hia coimspondencc, and thinks itself rather cheated Uian 
othenviHO if his private concerns ore not laid bars for inspection 
immediatoly after his death. Wo need not ai^pie at length, what 
is genenilly admitted, that .such curiosity is in every way to be 
deproented' It is unhealthv both for the curioua and for the 
4»bject of their curiosity. Every man should feel a weU-grounded 
confidence that part of his life is his own ; and that when ho gets 
out of his pulnU, or away from the iioor of the House, ho la at 
Itberiy to rupet imy intnision of strongen ns aheer impertinooee. 
ilith^o we have beou accustomed to lK)aat that our prosa is irec 
from the fault of uqjustitiablo prying into. private life. We have 
kept the inU?rviowei's at bay, aud no roapectablo paper would 
inutate those performoDcus of American newiqtajierB in which 
a private ball-room is laid upon to public inspection. We may 
fear, how'ever, that this veiy excellent pmeij^e no longer reoeivea 
the attention which it deserves, and it is wdl to proM in thne 
against some porfonuances which appear to be trad^ on on 
iUegitimate desire for useless knomd^. The doctrine it Ihe 
same whether the pen or the pencil n used, whether 4t num^a 
person is repremted or his eonveMstion mpoiled ; and In each nose 
the imperceptible limits which divide fair portraiture puhlio 
laeu from unjustifiable intrusion into private life seem ,to M in 
Boiuo danger of tranefrreasion. \ 

The process by which one system slides into the otharnsM^ be 
illustrated from some well<known earieottnea Boms time auo a 
eonsideiable hit was made by sooie olrihlng portadts vAkh 
appeared in the pages of eur ecwtomMuiy, Nebsdjr 

could find fruit with the gsemal .dosogn. Mr^iOJadmoDe andifr. 
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ahoold ^nea n iBegttin>» tinni in the public etiaetn if we had 
new MU them Mbrc in the 6wdi, imd cottaiuly they wtiuld 
be the leat to complain of their notoriotv. Nor couM it be 
n of eompleint the* a brief aketch of their caroer ohotild 

aceompal j^^li b portfraita. PomHdy the lotterproM niiirht bo a 
little tooMMO or loo^ooniptimeiitiirY: end boro and there we 
ml^t tbiicy that the artist had dwelt Uk> iiinch upon some 
doMt But it would be abeurd to n^mt a tridiug excoas 
^ empbaaie in a carioatare, or to bo over-exnrtinvr ns to tlio 
aoetm^ of a eiitlcism. on a public man. (vmUually, however, it 
became etidout that our contemporary was into diilivulties. 

The supply was rtitming short. After all, the iniiuW of diet in- 
guished men in the country is painfully limited. It oannot bo 
ejqwoted that a new leader of thou|rht or politirs should lunUo bin 
appearance every week; and thomlore a paper which gives a 
weekW portrait la very soon forced to dww tipon its capital. Tlw 
list of tno people about whom anybody really i^ares w spewlily 
exhausted ; and the question occurs", what is to In» done next ? A 
few excursions into the regions of fortdgn colebritics imiy cko 
out the supply fbr a time; but then the liritlsh public 


takes very fittio interest in a foreigner of less note than the 
Pope or Prince BiHinarek. The constvjucnco is that iho 
paper must either drop its mmt distinguishing feature or 
take to giving likeneases of much lees interoeting p('<iplft. We 
will not ask what would have been the course pn^senbod by a 
stem senee of duty ; but it is only Uv} clear what has lieim the 
course actually adophMi. In the dearth of nobler prey, the enri- 
oaturists of Fiim’/f/ Fmr have beim conipoUwl to lay haatls umm 
infbrior personag^ who might have nattered themselves umt 
their obscurity would b*) a eiifHoieut protect inn. A nuinlwr 
of gentlemen have been presented public notice of whom it 
maybe said without olfence that the circle t»j whom they are 
known is distinctly limited. Tlie caricaturist has not ciuittuitcd 
himself with ihllbwing, but lias eudeavourotl to excite, pubUc. 
interest; and probably the distiiirtion marks the limit where the 
process ceases to be legitimate. Koch of ibt'se \ it^tims has furtlu r 
to be introduced to the public in a brief biographical sketch ; and 
as their careers have frfV|uently btwn continiHl to very imKb*st 
spheres, it follows that details have been given with which it is not 
veiT easy to sea what right the public hoe to be acquainted. 

Now we do not propose to say anything of the toato cxhibitwl in 
these performances, ns ind^ied wo bold tlmf in such cases the less 
said the bettor ; whilst we could hardly pnxluco instances witiumt 
falling into the fkolt which we are oomletiifimg. We consider the 
particular case merely »a aliording a preccfleul, and a prcooflent 
which, if wo arc not mistakou, has been already imibited. If it is 
in fact imitated to any oxtont, as is gcnorilly the case with a suc- 
cessful hit, we cannot doubt that it tends to intnxluce a scrimis 
nuisance. We are quite ready to nasunio that the portraits in 
Vamiy Fnr have never Wn utfensive, and that the noti<5<*H Imvo 
not ened in the sense of being unduly hostile. We simply object 
to a system which invites the general public to contoinplate the 
portrait and road the biogmphy of gentlcniefi who have uevfur Ix^- 
conie fair siibjeets of public criticism. Such n practice Tuust in- 
evitably lead to a breach of good manners. Suppoot?, for exainple, 
that a gentleman is a good shot, that he is popular iji London 
society, or known to his friends for a happy tiistc in cookery, is 
that any sufficient reason for his portrait Iwing exhibitod in all the 
print-shops and a sketch of his character being publi^licni in a 
newspaper ? It is impossible that such a skeich should nr)t touch 
upon just those subjects upon which the public would have no 
nght to be informed'oven it he were tenfold more conspicuouH. It 
is by no means desirable that the world should b(i invited to inspect 
even the Prime Minister’s stables or dining-room ; and what excuoo 
can there be for revealing the domestic life of a geutlemnn who has 
no other ^here of action P The practice cannot be carried on 
witkout breaking down all the barriers which at preocuit keep the 
hminnj of public opinion at arm’s lengtli. If such a thinf^ is 
(Kme without the victim’s own consent, it is an oflciico itgiiinst 
privacy which ho has a right to rssent, 8o long as a man dcies 
nothing to make himself public, publicity should not be thrust 
upon him. If, on the other hand, he does constant, wo can hardly 
imagine a ntofu imdignifiiNl proceeding. An English genthfruan 
riiomd sundy bo only above advertising the details of his pri- 
vate life in a public newspa|M;r, but abc»ve ironniving at the arlver- 
tiaement. Perhaps it may be nrgtri in deftmcc timt the details 
gfiven will he all of a complimentary kincL and such, tlierofore, ns 
a man may he presumed to wish to ^ known. We do not 
thiwlr that this diminisliiM the offence. It merely means that the 
spy is also to lie a flunkey. A man is to be induced to commit an 
undimiified aenon by the promise that it shall be made pleasant 
fbr the moment Who is to give a guanuitee that when the system 
is once estaUislied it will not be a]^ed to worse purposes f Con 
thsie be a worn plan tlrna to estobfisb this kiiM of oom- 
pliiaily. in virtue of which a num is to be allowed to 
UxmIx an indirect puff on the understanding that It Mit 
lurm ^ oooveited into a aaliref In bed hands it might 
eten hcMM a means of extort^ and even in the best it is haraly 
fftvdttmhle to tlto mltospect of anylMy ooniwmed^ It is eMenclal 
to eirlCHtnm that the aufhoie showal lease indepeBdeitt; and 
eittr Mpieion of colhanon nml aBii thM'tery <|iiiStksiablB perfoaw«> 
MMs mimL It la msy to hnittine cams^ none of which mi^ 
hm tmiafy oceumd^ in wWch ^ Miitia wonld he smgalaily 
oiMytti IHillfque flkttery faeitowsd upon nhMitliy objeeta he 
Of mAidwe basdisfpisrittg as ouMMtnhla 

oltMb Wo mil iinapoe, for oi«in|lsii • SM of whom 


tlie truth wald not be spokuu without a libel, who was anxioua 
to puff himself into notoriety by any moans not domonstiebly 
discnditable. If ho is kind enough to allow a po^reit to 
b<* taltru, bis volunteer biograpbrn* is bound in cottriesy to show 
liia gmtitiide 5 or, in otla^r words, to give hhn just tbo adnwtlso* 
meiit of which ho ia in need. If this indeed were ail, wo oinild . 
submit with tolomble cquiiaimitr. Tliero is a class of peraims 
who will never bo at a loss for nu^esof thrusting thonisolves upon 
public attention. The real evil la that tlio practice tends to set 
a piveciWnt. ; and because a \nilgar and unsomp^iU)ws perscni is do* , 
lighted witli an ustoutaliouA exhibltioa of his private virtues, it 
limy gradually come to lx> thought (Ulr to demand n aiiiiilHr oon- 
c»*ssion from some s/piwmjiah ]>ev»plo to the taales of the ** many'* 
huadeti bi»ast.” 1'hc least aef)f«itivo of mankind miiko tlicir want of 
reticence a rule of gtm«^ral pmciicc. 

Wo do not inquiiH^ how far the avstem has l)otm notunlly abused 
by ilft inventors. Wo only desire to point out tUnt it is very 
liable to HbiiHo. Ciurioatuto is a dangoroue tlumgh pur* 

foctly loiritinmlo within its own limita It is nil the more im* 
piirttmt that ihost^ Umite should bt^detined as distinct ly ns tiim case 
permits. As a giuienil, though luv'ossarlly a vague, rule, wo should 
Kiiy thnt the caricaturist should be bound to limit hiumdf to public 
men, and to public men in thoir public capiicity. He should not 
deal with fiu'ta which rsati only bo known to private BfxpiaiiitJanci'S. 
Wc should not Ix^ in dimgi^r of having notes taken ou our appoar- 
anco and manners in our families and at our cJuhs. We should 
submit ill good temper to ihu natural consoquuuces of publkdtv, 
hut not invite it lor its own saJko; anil wheu we see any 
(‘aricntiire which implies by its design tliat tlioro hss Is^en 
•dtlior a hnMioh of <*otifldeiice or an unworthy iX>nocH?^ion to 
unjust itiiible curiosity, it is fudf-condomned. When a man w'ritoa 
in a newspjiper an account some personal iuflrmity of a distin- 
guished man known to him in a private capacity, lie is ndiuiitod 
to lane oirond‘Ml against, tho owUnary social code; ancf the rule 
should Im stri(dly obHon^ed, One siiggiMlion may bo added iu 
illustratiiin of iho toralenci^w of such a sysUuii. Hitherto wo hav’ii 
not obsi rved that ladies luivi^ lyam taken for the aiibp'ct of these ‘ 
di'signs. Kvorylxidy would feel it to bo intolorablo that one, for 
t‘\anip1o, of our distinguished foniininc authora should Ix^ earicn- 
liircd for puhlic aiimsintient. But how long is ihu cYcnipthm 
likely to be continued if the geneml rule be infringed Th(‘n) 
are iinlijckilv plenty of women to whom notoriety (toes not sf*jjin 
to Ih^ objectionable. They have no ohjoctiou to oxfiibit tlioiasolves 
on platforms, and perhaps would be ratla^r glad to sih' a t(»lerably 
merciful repreM*ntation of their pi^monal appeannice. It wouhl 
th**n iH'quire only one step to drag b«dbre tho public iadiea upon 
wdiom siu'h notoriety would intHet exquisite pain ; and though at 
pn^seiit such a sh'O would excite general <lif»guHt, we ait' moving 
s<» fast in varions dircctioniii that wo canned regard it as Ig'jond tho 
limits of future possihilitv. 


Nox nKUF.nrrAUT pkkus. 

A WHlTlill in IUtfrh‘mHkr$ dfo//ormr, whoso notions about 
the nicahum priucipalities of (leniianv lifive enused soma 
merrinemt in another quarhu’, hna also Ihoiiglit to ii*ll us that 
the British iiouse of liords is only Senute iu the world 

which is eoniposf»d exclusively of herwliUirv pK'rs.” 'fhe descrip- 
tion niiist at once strike every mind of common jwvuracy as an in- 
acTimilo dewri])iiou. Ev<'rv one knows tlu't. some sonts in the 
lIousN of liOixIrt are not hereditary but official, that wnm; seats ai*e 
not hepMlitttrv hut plf*ctivc. Nt> one can eV'T have dreamefl thfit a 
Bishop must br^ iho son or other hoir of the Bishop who lilled his 
place bfd’ore him, and it would he (miy one d*.»gree less wide of the 
mark to think thnt a Hootch or Irish rnpn»SHntftlive umsi nwals 
bo the son or heir of the ropn»«mlativo peer who lilli d his plii/‘o 
before him. The cxpn Hsioij, then, U in sliictnoss as iuHcciirato us 
an exprosi^ion can be; and yed, like many inaccurKte expren/dons, it 
contains a kind of hHlf-truth ; we can see how the fwison who uses 
it came tf> use it. Our llouw of f«ords jh by uo iituii,nH compoml 
exclusively of herediUiry peers, but tho nullior is quiti* rigfit in 
contrasting our llouiaj of I/or<ls with all tho other Hermles in tlui 
world, and in taking the hor«?di(ary element in it m tho ohmont 
which gix'cs it its rliflliniftive chnraotifr. h'iret of nil, tho hcn'flitary 
olcinent is nui««*rically by far the luigcf^t ; a gmit majority 
of the llou>v! of I/4irds"do sit thenj by virhe^ of her»*diUry right. 
For even thofM! pe*gs who h;i]}p«*n b» lio the fim* of tbmr own 
croations sit t here by hereditary right— by a riglit which is to puss 
on to their heirs— just as much qa those who have iiiherihMi their 
pooroges from those who went jWore them. Then again, tlvmgli 
tho seats held by tho Hc/)t4di and Irish repix'sentotive ]K»rrs are, ns 
sc^to, not hereditary, but oltjctlve* their liold<»Ts aTi'>chos*in out of 
and the mom bora of a hwoditary clasn ; the heioditory sisnti* 
meat ibereforo nttaches to thmu aamnoh as t<» the holders of those 
Mta which are thetnselvca hercxlita^. And, though it may fvuind 
like » pamdox, tlnaro » something m an beroditary choiw^tor which 
nttnehea even to the official members <if the House. It is not an- 
mmuum in early documeiitti to find a grant nwtdo to an e< cleMi *#- 
tlaid'foiiiidiiti^, a grant sThich Is moant to jouw from (mo Bishop 
or AMm# to Ilia suoooMQV, spoken of osheing made h:»|rwiit«no 
no km than a grant to a privM mu which w 
lO'fMMi foom fother to son. And certainly It » no jpmt 

of a m who tokes the bis pradacMiw 

llwy irko stop* moAfy into his plM> md 
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who, in the eye of the law, oontinuefi the same corporation sole, as 
being the heir of that predocoHsor. Ho nee<lM only to be named by 
his predinr^wsor to bo in exactly the same iK:)sition in which a s^m 
atlopte6 by will stood, according to [hjinan law, to bisudoptiai father, 
the ^lortition ill which the younger OicHar stood to the t'fder. 

We do not mean that it is at all likely that tlio writer in Blackwood 
thought of this subtlety ; he m<;Mt likely simply forgot that the House 
of Lords contaiuH Jlisbops ami represtmliitive )j«.^'TS. Hut then ho 
hardly couhl Jiave forgotten the fiurt if the Hishups and reprefion- 
t alive peers iind stood out, as soiiietliing alt<tgether unlike and in- 
congruous, in strong contrast to the strictly hereditary peers. If 
there werr^ seventy-two memlx'rs <»f either House of Parliament 
who wexn nmrkexf by some charm^ter, tir wht) were appointed in 
some way, which formed a iiiurki?d <',ontnist t<» the rest of the 
House, it is quite impossible that they sbould Imiu this way pa^-sed 
over by anjy one who undertook to speak of the composition <»f the 
Houst'. lo turn to the ecclesiastical sliadow of Parlmmeut, to the 
(kjuvui'Htion of Canterbury, we ctin hardly fancy any om* speak- 
ingof that body as exclusively otiiciul, in the presimee of llm rt‘pre- 
sentativcHi)f chapters and di^xceses, or as exolusivelv represi riiatiw, 
in th(j pn‘Sence of the Doans and Archdeacons. The initli is tlr.it 
the oHicml and reprommtative members of tlie House of Lords, 
though their seats are not Ijeve.dittiry, have much more in common 
with those members whose scatH are hereditary than they have 
with the nominated or eUx-'Uxl inemboi's of other Senates <jr Vppor 
Houses olsii whore. In tin* caso of the representative |M*i‘rs it is 
hardly needful to prove this. An Irish or Heoteli peer belongs 
to the same general cliws as a poor of the l’nit4*d Kingdom. He is 
HO like* a peer of the IJnilod Kingdom, ho mijoys so mn/iv of a pikers 
privilegi's, that it sooms a kind of anomaly that ho alnuihl in any 
case be doriiod the highest privilege of all. He is, in fact, a kind 
of survival, a vestige, liko a foHsilnnitual,of a pnal state of things — 
of a stale of things in which he did cujoy the full privileg<*s of his 
order in An ftssembly wliich has now passed away. Hut to 
coino back once more to the Hisbops, and of course to the Abbots 
also in the days wheu there wore Abbots. Their seats are not 
herediUiry, except in the secondary and obsolete sense of the 
word. Ihit neither are they notiiiiiaUid in the sens<^ in w'bich 
th« members of several Proneb Honat4^H and Houses of IVers have 
been nominated, nor are they elected in the sense in which the 
uiembers of the Americau fcJcnate or the Swiss Stawltmth are 
elected. We have said that they are odlciul, and a purt^ly otiiciul 
seat is something dillereiit from a mert'ly personal seat, whether 
held for life or fora Ktiii, If we concei\e a |)4*emge as attached 
to an ollice, the nfmnmtti4)U is md made directly to the peerage, 
but to the oBico which earriiH) the peenige with it. And, though 
this inav sound like a subtlety, we suspect that it is really a 
pnictical (litterence. It is the same iu the Convocations of the 
two provinces, where the number of oHicial members is so much 
greater. The Crown or the Bishop in appointing a Ik'aii, the 
uisliop in appointing an Archdoticou, is in edec’t appointing a 
mouibi^r of tlio Lower House of Oonvocation. Hut it is only in- 
directly that sucli ail appoint mi'iit is made. Tlie appiiintmcul is made 
prinmnly totbo deanery or archdeaconry ] it is made only in quite a 
secondary way to tlio seat iu Convocation which is an incident of 
the deanery or archdcioconry. And this is still more tnu* the 
Bishops’ seats in the House of liOrds, now that, except in the case 
of live seluet sees, the appointment to u bishtipric (bws not curry 
with it a peerage, but only the reversion of a pe4*nige. And ev«ui 
the fact that tbe(>owii does not appoint directly to the bislnqiric, 
more form as it has boconie, makes a certain did'en'tice between the 
seats of the Hishops and the seats of puii*lv iioininut4'd p4'er8 or 
senators. So far is the Crown from nominating 4lirt*4‘lly to a 
peerage, that all that it does is to name t4> the Chapter the m*rson 
w'hom the Chapter elects to an office which makes its holder 
entitled to a peerage, either at once or after u while. Iu tlie case 
of the Abbots, ana of the Bishops before the Act of Henry the 
Kightb, this l^t distinction was strongiT still. 

Bui, after all, “ official is not the right word Iv) expims the ])osi- 
lion of the Lords Hpiritual in an English Parliament. Ki'ats in 
the House of Ijords might be uttjiched to other offices — Iu jiulge- 
ships, for instanco— but the holders of such st'uts would not till 
exactly the same position as is lilled by the Bislnqis. The scats id* 
such jud^'s or other official i^eere would be nur»»ly ollicial ; the 
seats "of the Bishops are somewhat differont. llishops and Abbots 
vfcrc not given seats in I'arliament, as some {HHipIe seem to think, 
because it was well to have some members t«» look after the affiiirs of 
the(!hiirch,or because in an unlearned age the BishoM and Abbots 
wen> litter than other men to hxik after the allairs of the kingdom. 
Historically, the seats of the Bishops in the Houst' of Lortls simply 
moan that the IVishops, like the lij^ls, have never lost the original 
right of every freeman to appear pursonallv in the Great Council 
of the realm. While other men gradually lost it, they kept it 
But the Biirfiops and Abbots were able to keep it along witli the 
great hereditary uobles because they held estates and temporal 
imwen, and a general tomp4iral position, which enabled thorn to do 
In tius sense it is not incorrect to say that the Bishops ait as 
Barons. They wt as the holders of something which enabled them 
to keep their place while other peviple lost theirs. They hold an 
entailed estate, only the estate is not entaiUnl on their children, 
bat on their Bucce «^3 nominated or deetod as the law may 
appoint. The real difterenoe belwHm a spiritual and a 
holding oonaiatB in the order of succession. And in each casethe 
orto of sueoeoBion is a mere creatitm of the law. Peofde some** 
t|Ik as if the euooession to an entailed estate was something 

in the elemi fltbm of thiiig!^ whi^ 
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meuts of an ecclesiastical or other corporation sole is something 
purely artificial. The truth is that both are equally artificial; oad 
IS as much a creation of the law as tl^ other. 

I In this way it may bo seen that the expression which has led us 
into this line of thought, though quite inaccurate, and mo^ like^ 
owfitg to mere forgetfulness, does in a way set forth a UfJUl. We 
see tiiut thn Lords Spiritual, though nut hereditary peers in tho 
common hcn^c of the words, still have something in common with 
the h 4 *reditury peers. If hereditary ” is not the right word to 
expr 4 *H« their tenure, “ uominated ” oud “ official ” are not exactly 
th 44 right words cither. Like most other thiugs in England, it is 
a tenure wjjich has grown up one hardly knows how, and which 
is a little anomalous aci^oniiiig to any cut and dried theory. In 
the 00843 of the represeiitaLive peers the approadh to the hetr^itary 
chumeter is much nearer. Tbcir stoats are not hereditary, hut their 
qualification for a si^at is. Jiut it is rather straugo that this quali- 
fication should iu truth be very much of a disqualification. A 
Scutch peer cannot sit at all iu the House of Commons *, an Irish 
rm 4 »r cannot sit fur an Irish const itueucy. It follows that a Scotch 
Liberal |)«*er, that an Irish Homan Catholic pinir, is politic^illy tlio 
most helpless of mankind. The doors of both H<nisosof Parliament 
are practically shut against him. As 01)43 of a minority, be lias no 
chance of being sent to the House of Ijords ns one of the repi’osen- 
bitives of his order. From the House of Coiunions the scotch 
peer is alt 4 )gether shut out. and tho Irish Roman Catholic peer 
can enter it only in the unlikely case 4 >f an English or Scotch con- 
stituency eloeting him. It rertainly dot^s scciu bard that any class of 
iU 4 ‘ii, under Llie guise of privileges which they cannot help inneriting, 
and wJiicIi ani Huppost‘d to m^t them above 4 »tlier peiiplo, shuiild 
really, in the most iinpiirtunt 4>f all ri*specth, be set below other 
people. It is a hard case when, as we have just seen in the late 
general <*lecti()n, a man chosen to represent an Irish borough is, 
iMjfore pHrlinment meets, raiseil, by no fault of his own, to a 
n 4 )minal rank tho practical rasult of which is to vacate his seat in 
the 1 louse of Commons ami nut to give him a seat in the House 
of Lords. A man actualJv chosen by a constituency is thus, for 
no fault, shut out of both Houses, till be can get chxMM*a either to 
the ljor 4 js as a repreHentative peer or to the Commons iis member 
for some plnee in England or Scotland. The rule which forces a 
member of tho House of Commons who succeeds to a pt*enigo to 
exchangi* the Commons for the Lords is a gtxHl one. It is one of 
several things which help t4) keep up the cliarnrttu* of both Houses. 
But the cam* 4d‘ the m3wly-eh4JS4.*n im inl>t*r fur Galway does scorn 
bard. If we listen to the SeoU'li ami Irish piiors themselves, tho 
remedy for the evil is to call lliem all lo the House of l.orils in a 
body. But at any rat»\if we do not give them any new privileges, 
we may at least relieve them from their present disabilitit's. It 
cannot be right that a man whom anybody of electora Lave chosen 
to represi*nt ibem should, becaniMj soiut3 forufather long ago accepted 
what has becniiio an empty titk*, bo forbidden not only to repro- 
j^i'nt tb4)se who have ehoseti him. but to find his way in any shape 
into either of those lliiuses ono or other of which is upon to 
everybody else. 


ClIAUCKU’S IMLOKlMAtlK TO CANTERBURY. 

\ BOUT five hundred years ago, in telling the story of his pil- 
grimage to Canti rbury, Chaucer began the pruloguo to tho 
Manciple's Uilo by asking : — 

\V4'te yn not whtr ston4loth a litcl loun, 

Wliidi that yclopeil ia ihib up and duun 
Under the Blt'i*, in Cnnterbuiy way ? 

Tyrwhitt, in his introductory discourse to tho Canterbury Tales, 
publishi'd four hundred yeara afterwards, said that he could not 
liiul a town of tliat name in any map, but that it must have been 
between Ikiugbtou and Canterbury. In later times many dis- 
cordant guesses have Wn made in answer to the question, 
llarblcdown, a Held called L'p and J>owii iu the parish of Thou- 
iiingtoi), and Bobbing, a hamlet Sf^me eight miles north-west of 
Opriuge, have all been named in turn. But the little town is none 
of these, and its place is no more doubtful than the site of the 
Taljord. Our prt*sent purposi*, however, is not merely to show 
where this town standetn, but to follow the poet’s steps fVom the be- 
ginning to the end of his pilgrimage. Wo will follow him on foot. 
In our day, travellers seeking the sublime and beautiful rush from 
one chain of mountains and lakes to another, not looking for much 
pleasure by the way. In the days of our fathers, Edmund Burke 
thought Ibat the sense of iM*rfcot beauty was to ^ found in beinff 
swiftly drawn in an easy coach over smooth turf : Lb^qhnson held 
that life bad not many things better than to be fifined rapidly 
along the road in a post-chaise ; while Cobbett, scorning ** to be 
drawn about in a wooden case by two horses,” hold that the only 
right way to see a coimtry was to travel on Koraoback, because in 
any sort of carriage, you cannot get into the real country placee— 
in which he was^ht ; and on foot the fk^ie is too great and the 
pace too slow — in whiph he was wrong. There are some w^ can 
understandhow Bouseeaub memory of the walk from Annecy ttRTurin 
recalled the hnppieBt seven or eight days of his life; who ciau toll 
from experience that to step ftedyaknigapath little mown, through 
a fair county, in wathar, witii teen awetita, and aweb a 
paatT ia tha ^mlet aa the aqaiie <» dia trood tinpMtad to Saacho. 
la sot weaitouae or ali^siaB; and who baHera amh yftltac Soott- 
that the highaetdriight of journndiv b that of ^ phiog IboW 
ttarellar, conAdant to atian^ ad aB»ttilg|g to hia nAenandenoa. 
XnaftOBtiOf^dnoteof twnffiagaaaeh aajha aatd on att, 
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WbU* jmknm podertriaa nmy ra&n himaelf to 

be vhhM thioogb ilie w ecorottOliat Hoee, toe lumUfet peieenger 
tittough ih» gttdMi of finglind will aomeiiiiies lore to lio^r, aod 
the moil iodoJant to treed the wejr to Dove^i like ShAkfloeare’a 
Mkrf Tom, hj eUle and gete» bone*way end footpath* To foot 
teavd^m eepeehdfy this note of the waj ia oderod. It may aave 
tbeJKom whistung aa ther to, by ^ling up reeoUeciiona of 
Ohauoer and hie and of tmnga before aod after. 

The pilgrima can be traced ftrom Southwark to Oautorbuiy. 
Their way was along the Bonuui road, Wailing Street, which ran 
wi^ the pieaentooa^ road from I^don to Oniiterbury, excepting 
about fourteen milea between Dartford and Strood Hill, and about 
nine between Ospringe and llarblcdown. Chaucer baa marketl hie 


and liocheBter, and Onpringe, between Sittin^boume and Houghton, 
were alao stages, and are noticed in tho pilgriuiapM of Isabolla, 
Edward ll.’s widow, and King John of Franco; in nti onlinanco 
which rem^ied tho hire of honiea betwotm Ixmdon and Canb^r- 
buiy, and in tho prologue to Lidgaie'a Sfon/ of Thobt^, Lehind, 
Oaniden, lioger Gale, Hasted, tho Ortlnauce Map, the map of 
Britannia Komana in the Monupnrnfa lliMoriva^ and other autho- 
rities. show that tho pilgrims* road and \Vatliiig Street were one 
and the same. In the two placi^s at which the modern road turns 
away to the North there are signs that the pilgrims followed tht^ 
old path. Between Dartford and Htrood iJili, hard by Cobham 
Park, where the Roman road certainly ran, on Uio wayside is a 
raring, of old times and still called St Thomas V well ; and betwetm 
Ospringe and Harbledown, close to Chaucers Buughtou, is South j 
Street, once part of the Roman Way, and three inili'S onwtml. | 
Bob-up-and«aown, where its remains are still to be seen. lUH^d 
not pause to inquire, with Camden, whether a way dir<K?t Irtnn 
Dover to London through CauterburY is properly described as a 
road through Mid Kent, or, with (bistod, now (jir inland t)u3 
tnarshes from Deptford to Lambeth were overdo wchI iu very old 
time, and whether the earliest road may not have gone fnnn 


tune, and wnetner the earliest road may not nave gone innn 
Deptford Hill, now called lllRckheath Hill, to Lambeth, along tho 
hign ground above Loampit Vale, New Cross, and reckltam. We 
will take for mated that tho Itoiuaii Way on whiclt Chaucer 
travelled was Watling 8tn*ct, and will begin the iouniev con- 


will take for mnted that tho Itoiuaii Way on whiclt Chaucer 
travelled was Watling 8tn*ct, and will begin the journey coii- 
SQDting to believe, as an act of homage to our {kmiI, that the 
pilgrims and the pilgrimage were as real as he has made ihoiii st^em 
to TO. It must not be forgotten that the journey from Ixindon to (Jan- 
terbiiry, being all that remains, and with little doubt all that was ever 
written, of his meditated work, is unfinished. Trifling alterations, 
which he might have macU^ but which no comiuentat4>r should venture 
to make, would keep duo proportion iHjtween the length of the way 
And the number of versos reboarmHl iroiii stage to stage. As it is, 
we may be content to ac^pt the manuscript and the order of the 
tales approved by Tyrwhitt, to walk by tlie light which he has 
giren, and, when he has given none, and Chaucer has loft us in tho 
dark, to grope rather than to stumble. 

According to our iiKKlem calendar it was on the 5th of May, or, 
as some say, on the 25lh of April, and pt^rhans iu the year 1 .)87t 
that n company of twenty-nine, of whom Cyiiaucur was one, met 
at tho Tabard in Southwark, and, placing thoiuselves under tin* , 
guidance of Harry Ikilly their host, mode roady to begin tlu^ 
pi^image to Canterbury on the next moruing. Tho foundation of 
this old inn, and perhaps part of the lower su}>erstnicture, remain, 
or did remain only the otner day. It was repaired and eidarg'^d 
about tho year i&)2. In 1670 it was much damaged by a fire, in 
which two persons were killed and six 01 seven wounded ; and, ns 
it is said, it was burnofl down in tho great firs of Bouthwark in 
the year 1676. After the year 1602 the name was changed to the 
** T^boi” ; why, does not appear. Perhaps it was no longer held 
eacred as a memorial of Chaucer. For eighty years, beginning in 
1602, notwithstanding Milton*s eulogy, he was less popular tlian 
at any other period since bis death. In 1637 the inn was known 
by either name, “Tabard” or “Talbot”; in 1679 by the new 
name alone. A tabard now signiilea a cloak or overcoat worn 
only by heralds on State occasions, without sleeves, open at tho 
sides and embroidered or painted with coats of arms. Li Chaucer's 
time it was the common name for a man's cloak, whether worn iu 
war or in peace, by noble or knight, derk, poor scholar, or plough- 
man; and it may have beenacommon sign. In the year 1381 
there was an ^ of that name in London, probably in OroctM^hurch 
Streep in which one of the ringleaders of Wat Tylers rebellion 

Early in the morning of the 6th of May or the 26th of April, 
leat||||f the Tabard In Southwark^ the pilgrims rode quietly 
dowvr&eot Street, which, whhin hving memory, was the only 
way from Kent into the Oily of London, and along the Old Kent 
Bora to the Watering of St. Thomas, where, aocoroimr to Usked. 
Bomah remains haWW ^ ’ 

And finth we'rlden a Utol more than pea 

Unle the Wateiing of tkint Tbomss. 

^ This place is about a raaner of a mile short of the seeood mile* 
stone niom London Bridge. At the north-wesion comer of the 
Albany Boad, a modem way from Oatnberwell into the W Kent 
Bcad,Btradsthe^8aiirt^lhemasiBepk0i,”a newtamm; oppo* 
eastern ride of tide ttmnL at ^ north-eastern end ^0^ the 


these houses, thoso nealest the Alhany Hoad, became mineiia riii 
were nulled down. In the muden of the aacond or third of the 
demofished houses was a spring wldoh^acecMnUng to traditiont omen 
ovctfflowed, forming a shallow piece of water-^the Wateriiujt of 
Su Thomas. Hm tbe Host luutad, and oriled upon his frilow- 
travrilerii to decide by lot who should tell tbe mrst of the Udea 
with which they wore to shorten their way. They drew cute, rode 
forwnnl, and the Knight began. At the end of the third mile te 
the Manor of llaldiain, where the road from Lamboth tiurous^ 
Camberwell and IVkham tails into Kent Road, which, a littia 
onward, at New Crott», where it is traversed by the present 
boundarv between Kent and Surrey video into two branebes-— 
one Wding thmugli I lewisbam to* Tunbridge ; the other, which 

Here, the Uilcs of tho Knkrht ancf tho Miller being ended, tho 
Host bade the Revo to stay liis prt^oching and say forth his talet*^ 

— What Aiaonntoth sU this wit V 
WtiAt ! 9hall wc 9|K>k<^ all day of holy writ } 

'i'htf (livol iiindo a Kovv for to pn.voHe, 

Or of a Motiicr a Hhipnisn or a imdut 
Say forth tliy InIc. And (any not tho time : 

1 a» l>i>|)i>i<jird, and It Is half way (iriino. 

How nearly tho vor}' earliost road into Kent anproachod tito 
channel of tho Thanios wo cannot tell. Tho present iitghway from 
Now Cross t4i Doptfitrcl sooms to have been a oausoway misod 
above the ground which declines towards the north, now TOvered 
with houw»H, but heretofore, loifore railways wow known, a vast 
cabbage garden, and in I'lmiicer's time nrobably a marsh. 'Hie 
Rolls of Parliaiiiunt show that bi^fore Ine year 1 310 tho rivwr* 
which had bt^on daintned f>ut of the lowland uetweim J^mdon and 
Gre^uiwich, bad broken its artificial bounds, overUowing the 
tiieiidows of lUtcliaiu, and had biH>n driven back again. Aftur 
iNvssing through l)ei)lford, on the left hand was Cheoiiwiob, traduced 
i>y Home lost legena : — 

f/> (hvnwh'h, (her mnny a shrow is Inuc, 

It \M*ro ttl time thy talc tu hegliiue. 

This is one of the tlin^o places, all in Kent, In which Oliaucar is 
known to have poHsenaed land, lie was tenant, hut only as giumlisii 
or truHtee for other persons. It does not seotu tliut he nver 
had one foot of earth of his own. Two of tlu»se ;K>^Hadons starve 
to connect him witli tin* Vintnors* Company. The City ('ouipanies 
were a great fuiwer in the kingdom, and, by inking )Ktrt in a strife 
Udweeu mnne of the most powerful, ho brought himself repiH^itcU 
audp<iverty. Ast»(uiding what was then called Deptford llUl, tho 
pilgrims ciune upon Blackhmth. .lourneyirig to the tomb of ono 
mimlen^d Avidibishop of fkinlerbury, fluy had befon» them, on tho 
right hand and on the left, the graves of Iho Danes who, whilo 
ThurkiU's fleet lay below at flnMeiwich in the year 1012, after a 
drunken feast, iiiiirdei'od another, Hi. Alplioge. Them was a 
third; Himon of Hudhurv, wh«h afi*w years kjfom tlie pilgriningo, 
and two days after tVat Tyler with his tens of tJionsnnds 
encairi[)ed u|H;n Dhudeheath, fol] u sacrjfJce, with rm«aner %ieliins, 
to the fury of the London rabble. The shrieks of the iiiurdenn's 
were still ringing in the. [>oet*» ism's while ho wrote the Nun's 
Rriehl’s tale; — 

(’i*rt^»» Im' Jnliki* Wirsw nnil bU iiirinlis 
MiiVvr »hout4*n half ms nlirUlo 
Whi;u that Ihry ^oldea any Flviniiig kilh'. 

Not staving to UJl the contrary judgraenls of Oluiuoer and Gower 
ujion this insurrection of the commons, we cross Wlackhaath, 
where, according to Dr. I'lott and Roj^jt Gale, In tho m>veti« 
teeuth and eigfitoenth centuries, nlain traces of M'atling 
Slreat were to Imj seen a little to tno right of tho high rood 
to Dover, and, going over Shooter's Hill and through Welling, 
where the coiiiW' the, road has l)e<;u changed, wc arrive 
at Ikixley Heath, upon whiidi, in Hasteii’s time, at tho eh/sfi of 
the last century, Watling Street wus plainly visible towards Cray- 
ford. Perhaps near Bexley Heath, certainly after the tales of ibo 
Rt^ve, the Cook, the Man of I .aw, and the prologue of the “ Wife of 
Bath” hadiMjen U>1 d, and long kffore the travellers came to ftocli.*st4jr, 
the Sunirnoner t hreatened the Friar that kd'ore they sppromdied 
the end of their jouniey, ladbro they reached .Sittingls^uriie. idwut 
forty miles out of the fifty-six, Iu* would tell two or three tales of 
Friars which sliould grieve his heart: — 

I hcMlirrwn me 
Hut if I tdh* tab’s lw»» or 
Of or 1 roiiu' lo Ki<h*nl34»rii«, 

That I f»hul »nak** ttdii lu'rlc; for U» irionis. 

Orevford formcrlv Orifirenford, ww* tho Hold of tlo' p««t Wtku 
in tho y<^ 457, m whkb n«n){*i»t and hi* icm Ainc, alauphtewd 
the llriu>na. Afwr cr<j«iiiK tho Cray, a trout .trwini whu;li liaa 
(riven it* Dame to matrliUle town* through which it flown, not 
lonjt wo real coimtry placce, and two tuflea onwaM, paeidng orw 
SowiiMir’# pure Oarent with it* leu thounwid flahoa, which tba 
oD^ina paaaed through, for there waa no bridge there in Uiat day, 
we ieachl)artford, known aa one t>f the ab^ to Canterbiirv from 
the ioiimala pf the attendant, of tjueen laabolla and Kin^ J«bn, aa 
WW M ftoui tho ordinance of liockneyimjn in the year 1 390, 

(Th it ttmtiiuud.) 


jubnff Bond, a row or anua kmea, fintmariy ea&ed 8 t 
l»lMe,aiid aBlI rem e mbat ad 'br tirat name, wm aan r u navifl 
4baalii9 the <m XastSoad. ' ‘Sh* miff yaaia ago two or tlma of 
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FIHB8, WARS, AX> ART TKEAB0RE9. 

I T 5ji trot tronderful that Iflie burning of tho Pantedbisieon htft 
caused on extraordinaiy wnBotion in I.K3odon aocioty. At* 
thoogh It chnnced to comciifo with a national plobiiicito, a tmnsAir 
of powor, ond a change of Ministry, wa ahould hove heard a grant 
deal more about it if »o many people hod nut bwn oat of town* 
Por never before has a lire occurred anywliore in which ffocioty " 
had 80 intimate a ctmcenr. Th#.npe have b«en firoa abrofui and at 
homo which have wrought incornpiifably more deetriuibion and 
desolation. Kiiatom citi(«» liho Gonstantinople aro perpetually 
Ijeing burned down by whole districts but if the victims of these 
conflagration# malio (rlaims on our charity, they neither receive nor 
expect much compafwiun. They build houmui of wmal as if thf‘y 
intended them for Ixjnflres ; and thoro is scarcely a ucw Jusurance 
Office on it» promotion anywhere tliat would iako risks in 
Galata or Slam w)ul ut any price. NVc subscribe to catastrophes 
like that of Uhiesgti^ and syuiputhi%e with the sunercrs ; but 
Ohicagos after all are along way off, and wo have an idea tlmt 
those dashing speculators of tho Far West aro always coming to 
grief in one shupc or another, and should be prorif against flrrri as 
against other vicissitudes of fortune. Wo have nud our own 
great fires in London ; but, except when thi»y period iwiliy swallow 
an Opera House, they exoito but an epliemoml seusatiunatthoWst. 
ilie greiiti^t fire of all, tlie tiro com mem orated by Puptts lying 
Monument, was a City affair altogellun*. Fopys and uther lutngers- 
on of tho Court tooK coach at WhitehaU and drove curiously 
eastward to assist at the spectacle; while iiis meiTy ilhijesty 
of most moral memory made a stiito progri'SH on horseback to the 
scene, to look ss sympathizing and serious as it was iu his 
nature to do. We nave looked on oiuikdves at great blocks of 
wiunhoiiBcs blaring in Touley Street, when cataracts of letid and 
iiory oil streaiuful down from the roofs and the windows, and the 
wators of tho rr(»wded Pool ran rtid with shotits of llaiuing tallow. 
But fires like that iu Tooloy Htreot are strictly tlio coiiccru of the 
Insurance Companioft; il‘ people in buMi ness are not insured, they 
ought to 1 k' ; and if they do make lo.ssfM when they huikt d fur gains, 
it 18 but un unlucky incident in the ciireo.r of nioncy-making. 
Besides, at the worst, there is no gmai renaon for making a 
moan over spilled oil and %vasUil tallow. 'J’here is phmly more 
where these came from, and if we must submit to u in the 
priee of cantllss, wo foid that wo might have luid to put up wi< h 
worse calamities. It is the chanicter of the coiiUuiU of the Pantoch- 
nioon that romovos its destruction from the cale^»ry of comiuon- 
placo contliigrations. Few ])eople had any conception of the wealth 
and artistic value of its contents until recent hunontdde ilisclusiiros 
cnlighioned them. Tho iVrujtago in Motcomb Sti>tt)t gfi.ve no 
adequate notion of the acreage of area that lay behind ; and 
probably &w even of th(' dopueitors had any idea of tho aggregate 
of property of which their own formed an liemt In course 
of time tiio place had oorae to be ragardeil as an institution 
among tho oeciipieiM of the neighbouring houses ; iiud tliuir faith 
iu the absolute security of the repository was ns firm us tlio 
faith of the City iu the Bank of llngiand. No otlier capital in 
the world ooulu have formed such a collection, fur in no other 
capital does a Hunilar class of contributors exist. London is the 
only capital where so uiany imposing mansions, more or Ics.*) 
inagniticently decoratod, ni'e mhubitod through ».> short a senson of 
tlie your. The leaders of lamdon society, who till rooms and 
galleries with obi^ecta of art, set their chief alfectioiis on n'HulcnCea 
m the country* Yet, in n natural rivalry of not ignoble uBtentation, 
they are apt to choose some of tho choicest gems of their fiivourite 
coliMtious for the adornnieut of tlm houses which they occupy 
wW in town. But when a great house is hfft iu charge 
of a venerable housekeeper, it is not iinpoarible that tiros may 
break out, and it is Aery probable that thiuvivs may bi'eoK 
in and steal. Picturc^s and porcelain and ponderous sculpture 
are not to lai lightly hazarded ou railway journeys, and they 
are scarcely the class of ai'tidos that a miui would think of im- 
posing on the most accommodating of family Uuikers. Whiit inoro 
natural, then, than to turn over all that was most dearly prized to 
the care of the spirited proprietors of Uio I’antechuicou f It was 
known that their |muiiisea were supposed to be so absolutely finqmu)!' 
that baiikei's thoiuselvos deposited their most precious papers with 
them. There has been a heavy loss of fui'oiture <ind plato in the 
Pantechnicon, and of conrso we art? sorry for lh»» people who have 
suffered ; but, alter ali^ ordinoiy furniture and pinto fall into the 
Bonio calegory AvitJi oil and tallow- -they may be replaciHl, nud 
they ought to have been insured. ^Tith worlcs of art it is ui* 
together diffenmt. Tlieir owner may insure them or he may not; 
but, iuBtired or unitisurtHl, tlu?irluss is equally to be deplored. .And 
in the first pangs (>f i*egret felt by a genuino a«ul enthuaiostio 
collector, the neeuniary consideration vw probably go for very 
little. He will be as slow to console hiiwiAt aa a doting huslumd 
who has lost his bride in a railway accident, aoiid afterwards 
leaniB that she had insured her Utb with on Accident Insunusce 
Company. 

We do not yot know what wo may hu\’e lost by tbe and 
perham wo never shall know exactly. It is tho natof« of some 
men to exa^rato their 1 ossih», and of others to bu silent and 
Cpasign them to oblivion. L'uhappily, it is certain that WO havo 
been deprived, of much that wo could vorv ill afford to spare ; 
ibr of this the names of tho chief sud’cit^rs aro only a too 
Sijijneient guarantee. Yet, setting our losses at the highest esti- 
matoi we cannot but rumaiK how little on the whoJo tho 


world has to contphnn of tbmtm mishaps. Tbn move wo tbmi 
of it. the luoro marveUoua it aawna that so amiiy fftmA pamSiiigft 
should have been spamd to us Mnamtion after geiniiaSioa^ar mSM' 
that coiTiiwrati vely so few ahouli have diwippeaiad. Nothing saeos- 
ingfy can be more delicate than a square yard or two of fEaau^ 
cabviis. (.'ovcrwl with cedonr by the bands of a woetot »fe- 
acqtiirMK a value of hundreds or thoni^smle of pouodajRlud^ 
in the act of colouring becomeii so much the mare dtmbn^ 
tible. SniBitive alike to heat or (Ump, a siagle luomaiit of casv» 
lesflncfis may injure it uremodialtly, even abouki the snbataMa 
rtimain intact. Aa it grows in age, it grows in lepnSsctioa; 
and us its value boeomea poaitivoly primjlcsB,. it ia expufMfd to atov 
gethcr exceptional dangers, llaffiuille pmuts his Txuo»fiffnratiott/* 
and forlliw^h the picture is os much psizfal by its nosst'seora, nad 
olton us much 4'oveted by their unacrupulotts neighbouns oa thaosi 
niountoitm of light*" in the Crieiital treasuriv.honKoo wliich hs^ 
SLilivoiled dyiiAstios by inrovoking wars. Yot that last sndgieateat 
work of Kaffaoll© is still safe after ha iiiimy tniv«dfi and advon- 
; and so it is with ahnost every pioturo of axtaaordinarr cele- 
brity. Uun over the art lists hi any country, go hank to the 
gonerniion of artists tliat preceded tiie genend JiUmaisaiinca, and 
how very few, comimrativcly spiMtking, of their works are 
missing I Yet the only danger from which they have aw 
immunity is private theft. Victorious moiiarchs or FTciica 
marshals may make them open prize of war, in virtue of the right 
of tho slrongf-rtt ; but there would lie little use in appropriating 
a picture whii h it is iiiqusisible to produce in any market, and 
wtiicli you dare not ask your friends to adniirn. To all other riska 
pictun» are oxcepthmally liable, and ©Bpo<-iHUy to thorialts of war and 
lire ; and, us it happens, the r50imtriofl whirhart> riohest in out troasufos 
have la^m most regularly devsaiattjd bv fh-e and sword. From tho 
(lays of Giotto and Oimabno. and hideed long before, FranchmaO: and 
Spaniaitl, Gernuin and Swibs, Fleming mul AnstTina have fought 
out thoiT quarrels in Haiy. Thdcouiitr>' was split up into ropiiblic* 
and pririctpHliticH whirh were always at daggers drawn. Bvory 
city liud its factions and its prolencW, and when by any chance, 
thoire w'BM a cesButiou of war, thu dishinded troops took the field 
as vmtthtiiori. Bolgiuin was tho hattJe-gnjund of GCorope, 
and from the diw'S of Alva tho cities of tho Low Countries have 
Ijooii taiuilinr with iwick and fire-raising. .Spain had troubles of 
its 4 iw'n, even b*ifore it roeoived a king fn^m Napoh-on, luid hia 
geiievale made <liscriminating reijuiftitimi of the fino»t Murillos and 
Veiasiiuez in its art colkarions, Th(»ro is scarcoly a pictiuns 
that hangs in its old placo in any of tlioBo quiet old 
Italian or Flemish cliuivbos btit must have had many eiK*apM 
that bordered <m the mirmmhms. For, when cities were in 
fiittnes and given ewer to pillage, it was gunemliy to the chumhus 
tluit tho women ran fm* rafngo. 'Hio women and the cluirch plate 
Avero sure attrwx’dions for the Holdiens, who hiwl small' rcapeot tor 
the sanctity of tho altnr, and went ruslinig about, tomli in hand^ 
among the' inilammable w'ood-work. Many a sacristum tolla the 
tim«*-li(il!owod story of somu one of his predecessora iu office 
who, iu his sclf-Hncrificing devotion, rislied or lost Iris life to sav^ 
tho painting tliat was the pride of bis church. But the eternal 
Baeristan cannot have been always in the w^ay at the critical 
moment ; and wo can only imagine tliat patron saints took a 
personal interest in the noble works that had been offsn'd in 
their honour. Be that na it may, not only do many churiihos 
retain to the present time tho ])recioiii» altar-mecea which weiH' 
painted centuries ago by the Titians or the Van Fyoks, the ]tubon» 
or the Alonso Oniios ; but in spito of rafonners, iconoclastH, and 
soldiers broken loose with license to bum and destroy, wholegalloryfiila 
are spared tons, like those of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna, Floreiiue,. 
Dresden, and Munich, filled with paintings collected IVom churches, 
convents, and ohateaiix over the length and breadth of JCiirope. 
On the whole, too, tliese pictures a^ in excellent preservation, 
although so niiuiy of them must have had evoutfal histories, did m 
only know tlieiu. Oonsidbring the conditions on which modem 
wars are waged, it may be ho^nl that the groat works of the middle 
agesaie at hist tolerably sato Thecitiesthat contain them are searceljr 
likely lo be subjected to any thing worse than bombardinente frons 4 
distimm^ even where they have been improdeut enough to vM 
ihemsidves in. But the dangers Ihom fire are nearly as great an 
ever, in spite of fire-engines and fire-brigades, and otto modem 
appiianirtvs. The Pantechnicon was presumed to be aa safb m 
precautions could nmke it, and yet it burned li]^ cardboard)^ 
scufibd with tinder. We do not precisely Know what nmy be tlto' 
amiugMnents at tho National Gallery, or m tlav rooms at ^jotetb 
Kensington ; altliough wo fern* tliat, iu the event of a< 
it would seareli out soma weak point iu the dsffiuoes. But how 
is it, wo ask, that so many ooUeotioiia in oM foreign alCto 
have been spared to us, through the oliaace» and' changSa ol 
Biiocesstve centuries P We maypresome that the gaapdbms ot 
the Galleries in the Vatkan, the Intta, or the Uffiai, mual^ 
their conduct by that profound fiuth in a auperintMidiaf JhNwi#^ 
dence which miikes tbs ordinaiy Italian so suhlituely careless o( 
cotts«quencc?s. We know that the over^woimsd private col« 
hH;Uuna in the groat Homan toacos are otto eatniaieil to to' 
charge of ancient servitoia, whom a truer eeononnr would hnvn 
supemnnuated on panatona There ia no Roman Caftoi 
with his Pnetorian Ouaid of chivalioiia fiMnen,. van hntw to 
citizens of the Eteftiiil City ever heard of a bydbnmtiiiikto whoKl 
coarse of their lives. Tet soniehow fins nevetdo 
Gallcrius, or else they have always bsan so 
that they have done no daniagej^ and no one turn hwrid; of: ton,. 






_ _ Mit tejMjfMi'tlMik A* 

*'!Hl>ii"|if>^iiiiii|> '"nir ^ .iMw it ly ah o K— dt *ad wonid 
'iMmkHi w to {onm. So aniwlT ofaioiMy oaitoM of cnriatr 
Imitritf tiM Mti^eioHO w UofcUw, il» Uttio pOdk^ 
ft«li|Do 8 tolMr miMik.of kqn,owddoffoidi«hioUoiia^,iomiAd- 
ntlMtliraoiiOTOrkiiMft WiqwiofWliuiltoBd*^ kar naolution 
to'Oflpt If tlibiugmrtkhilioiiUboodoirtodV •nr London 
' fairaP^ Uw p o d i o cfa n^kt 1 » nnSj for {panMol mo Wom tko 
Bi(j|iiiiMng of tibe not London aenaon. But meaotimo wo ventuio 
toMdgaiat to aB Uakaanxiom not to kt tkoieoea paaaawaywitli- 


»pr on tho il(^L Stikt ndEUnaM i» tM nil of ibo foii ii 

*** waltr ooilo oai ortlnw 
I7 u» lMb» and iham ia no tom <» aw. iiolto 
po« totwaan thaoMitum traflo andtiin Imanaw kw 
m anray annoyaaM and inaanvwianoo wid^ aw ihna aadaoiL 
Irat poaitiw dangar. On ««rti^ di^Fa of tha waok wkandMHai 
afoaa aUng tko oltiaf Aownf^dtiaa of BOnBt 
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NOISELESS STREETS. 

rtlHE great pavitiff controveny in the City has for the proaent 
A been set at rest oy the decision of the OommissionerB of ^ were 
that granite, asphalts, and wood shall continue to be employed 
notR their respective merits are more conclusively sscertainod. 
This seems to m a very reasonable decision, and we Mve no inten- 
tion of imputing it Nor are we j^rejiared to espouse the cause of 
any of the rival materiala. Granite indeed we hope to see given 
up before loii{r, but it will be as well to decide what substitute 
snail be adopted before it is finally abandoned. It is unfbrtuaate 
that a question of this kind should ho complicated by the competi- 
tlim of commercial interests. It will no doubt bo a serious loss to 
the pur^'eyors of granite if it ceases to be used for paving, and it 
will DO a pniportionato gain to the nianufactureni of asphalio or 
wooden pavement if uither is pemanently introduced. All wo 
ore coDoemed alxait is the comfort and convenience of the public, 
and we will merely indicate one or two considerations which 
ought to be kept steadily in view. What we have a right to ex- 
pect in London is kus noise from traflic in the streets, less 
aimoyance from repairs, and such a condition of highw^ as 
will enable the absurd and monstrous monopoly of the 1 mm- 
wny Companies to be done away with, in order to secure 
these ends the paving should be smooth, level, endurable, and 
capable of prompt and easy repair. Expense is a question of 
nltogethop subsidiary impei^nce. There ia not a groat deiil of 
difleronce in this respcc-t between the <Hfr«p©nt materials, and the 
material that answers the purposes wo have mentioned will cer- 
tainly be the clnwnost in the ena. A great city like Ixmdon ought 
not to distress itself about minute fractions of oxnenditure when an 




to the pavement with sheep and biiUook* tiyteg to aaeapt Irm 
pramature slaughter under the wbaeli. Ibwa can be HO do«^ 
that to many people tnuuwayKuie ara 0 great ooavmdmmf IWy 
are cheap, roomy, and comfortable to riSe fau But If tin lUida 
were better, all omnibuses might be oonsinieted after the thehlcm 
of the tramway-<^ We might also perhim expect some iiO* 


not to distress itself about minute fractions of expenditure when an 
important public convenience is in view. Mr. Hey wood, the engineer 
to the Sewem Commission, has pn)pan*d an elaborato report slmwing 
the difliiront quolities of granite, nsphalte, and wood as tested by 
the experience of some six or seven weeks. Asphalt*^ is smooth ; 
traffic passes over it softly and with compamtively little noise; 
and, when a small port of a street has to Ixi taken up either for 
r^air or for glutting at tlie gns or water pipes, asphalle offers great 
advantages in being easily cut out and restored in the course of a 
few hours. Aspbilte, however, in the forms in which it has been 
tried, has on© serious defect; when it becomes moist it is extremely 
slippery for horses, and if they slip they are apt to fall in a very 
distressing manner. Wood, on the other luind, is considered to 
afford the best footing to horses, either in wet or dry weather. 
We should imagine, however, that in frosty weather it would not 
be so satisfactoiy as asphalt**. Wood is also superior to asphaltc 
in regard to noiselessness. There ia a clatter of hoofs on the (attor, 
though wheels glide along softly ; but in the caso of wood the 
sounds of hoofs and of wheels are alike deadened. Anybody who hns 
driven along Ftot Street, up Jmdgate Hill, and then along Cheap- 
side will understand the aifierence between granite, wood, and 
asphalt© in this respect. As to repairs, the engineer obser^’es that 
in rerard to wo^ experience on this point is too limited to warrant 
a ^fident opinion ; but he has heard that in former experiments 
with wood there has been a tendency in the blocks to wear into a 
round form. The choice, we imagine, must lie between anpbalte 
and wood, or some other material or combination of materials that 
ni»y heriMfler be invented. For granite there la really nothing to 
he aaid. It ia alippory, noiey, and tronbleaoine to repair. The Sily 
for ^ing OT vrfth it ia that it ia there, and that it ia as weU 
to keep to it until it has been determined what aort of navinir ahall 
be used instead of it. ^ -o 

It ia ^ defective oondition of thepreaent roada that supplies a 


or in blocks, granite quickly btaaka into holea and If there 

were amooA level Ugbmya, omnibuaea would only have to ho 
provided with wheels wider at the rim in order to answer all tha 
purposM of tramway-eam, without mon^liting the heat nart 
of the road and tlfruating all other tiaffie into the crntfjiw. T# 


of the road and tifruating all other traffic into the gutter. It 
U the ^pneateat miateke in tiie world to tuppoae tibat it u only 

tlw camsgea of the upper daatea that suifertem tramwaya. Aft 
aoirto of traffic wiflar mat least an equal degree, and themiority 
vehicles in the itreeU belong to people the tower and 
iimiBkelttevrhdateengi«edintaida. On some of the attbaOwi 
tramway lines (here aie tiamway.oma following and meeting 
oBier at intervals of a feiy m m u tea. Atn one who attenmta to 
drive along the middle of ttesoidiktetotmikk«lHnee«lieiiig 
Ma doffra by the mis, of Slintiag a tilwri wnoohed off 
V Ste.MaeMl>*triM tf dedfqaridivi^^ the left hold. 


j^vemont even in those atrocious cabs wbfeli ObM J^ustien 
denounced so vehomonlly the other day. We hofll therafiiQi that 
gmnito is doomed. As to the relative n^ts of aspbaHs and irood 
w© have nothing to say. The wooden paving in Btbdadil^ and 
also on Ludgato Hill is, as it stan^ almost aa iiearpaito^n aa 
anything of the kind can bo ; but it haa only been laid to a tiiofi 
time ; and it cannot be togotteu that former experiments with 
wood were not thought satisfactory. It ia said that with proper 
attention the slippermeM of asphalle may be prevented. In Paris 
it does not appear to be bad to the horses ; and perhaps in liondon 
some means may be discovered of remedying this defect. It muat 
not he supposed tliai everything is known about shoeing honoa; 
and it stands to reason that horse-ehoes adapted to the unnatund 
roughness and inequalities of granite are not exactly auihHl to a 
smooth, level road in perfect repair. 

There could liordly bo a greater boon to tbo people of London 
than a diminution iu the noise of the stroets. The luxuiy of thuiNi 
short peacofrd gaps where the wheels roll softly over wood or 
asphalio, having once been known, will surely not be lightly sur* 
rendered as impraciicablo. After a time, no doubt, most people iu 
town got used to the din of the sireots; butit is very trying to parsons 
of a nervous tomporamcni, and ihuro are probably many vnio ai-o 
aire<*lod by it without being conscioua of we cause. In the prin- 
r.i|)al thoroughfares it is impossible to enjov domosilo quiet wiliioui 
double windows, and iu some City offices tlie thunder of the traffic 
almost drowns the voices within. The doctors could probably tel) 
us how much the fret and worry of London lifb are enhanced by 
the irritation of ixs^etual noise ; and the ioliing of apringless cabs 
over rough stones is not particularly calculated to revive a weary 
fmme. London is bcH^ouiing a magnificent city, and it is suiuly 
time that a systematic efiort should he made to rfmder it a moio 

r cable place to live in. The administration of the Oity is, on 
whole, creditable. The streets are well terideda They are 
thoroughly cleaned in the oiu'ly morning; and there are street 
orderlies continually on duty during the day to sweep away fresh 
gatherings of dirt. In the rest of the metropolis, however, the 
stroutN seem to he left pretty much to themselves, 'Ibis winter wo 
have hod z|o snow ; hut 01 course snow might reasonabi^y havo 
bo*!n oxpocU'd, and everybody knows that, if it liad come, all the 
arningemouts to keeping the Mfroets decent would have iiisUintly 
collapsed. Tbo victims of local miMgovomiuent would have had to 
wade along the pavement through deep slush and mire, and, if 
they wisht^l to cross the rt»ad, would have found it nec^sisary 
to scale huge embankments of mud and snow on either side. 
Tlio year before last Uuire were mountains of snow In Bel- 
grave l^uare a week after it liad fallen; but it seemed to bo 
nobody's business to cart it away. Even a day or twob rain Is 
enough to turn some parts of liondon into a slough of despond. In 
Hroiiipton and Kensington the wet mud lies in lakes for days together. 
In Piccadilly of a morning you may see a little bond of the lame, the 
halt, and the blind, tum^ out from the workhouse to go through 
the farce of protending to sweep the roadway. listo in the day, if 
tlicro li^betm a really serious accumulation of mud, an old man comes 
forth with a sweeping-machine drawn by a horse, and proceeds to 
plough the dirt up in furrows, which are then left to hi^en. The 
imbtjcilily of v*»try management could scarcely be typified more 
strikingly. A considerable sum is annually spent on siMsollod 
cle^sinff operations, which leave the streets in a disgraceful con- 
dition ; Dut, if proper arrangements were mode, a veiy little mors 
expense would enahlo the work to bo done tboroiighly. It might 
almost be supposed that there was a special clause in the con- 
tractors’ agreements exempting them from any responsibility in 
regard to accumulations of mud and snow. As a rule, the dirt 
the rain brings is left for the rain to wash away. Wo do not 
know how it may bo in Paris at the present time ; but under 
the Empire the management of the principal thoroughfares was 
certainly excellent Evs]^ thing was carefluiy provided for and 
nothing left to chance, and no money was sparea to do the work 
efficiently. No doubt there were plenty of dirty streets in tlie 
background, but still it was something that the best parts of Paris 
at least were kept in such good order, if the people of lamdim 
have no regard for their own comfort, self-respeift should moke 
them anxious to present a respectable apptsamneo in the eyen of 
the foreign visitors who eveiy year flock hither in gnAter iniuiber^. 
London is becoming more and more the centre of the world, ili© 
MdsxvoM of nation^aad should make up its mind to cultivate 
thejuiieiutleea It will of course take time before wscan have 
ffiyo th and solselcsa mdwayw, but there is at leist no reason 
Wlf meb lOida as wthame sLojid tot be kepi decently clean. 


iw iL may no in I'ons si ine present nme ; oui unaor 
irs the management of the principal thoroughfares was 
excellent Evs]^ thing was carefluiy provided to and 
eft to chance, and no money was sparea to do the work 
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THE quwEn <r kots. 

fflBElMiattftd tnd anbctiui^ Mary Stuact vM alivm 
^ popokr nyo^pailw, which will not ho diminkhM Igr iiij 
OpEonoj of domoiwtnMQcni that ahe waa leaf ainnod than 

tfnaiflg. Her otcry mi^ ho q>it0mized in the liaei| 

Bonity anO onanish walking bnd In hand 

The downward flope todMlh. 

iAactNM who haa youth; looko; and tplendid clothao may 
truat heraolf to make an immaaoioD in this part without mitdi aid 
from the intelJigenoo of nnyoody elae or even of harael£ Wa^li 
perhapo heat doscribo the play which haa bean prodoood at ^ 
jhrinoeas'a Theatre by saying that it is a very tuperior apeeiiiien of 
what an American oritio hiM called tlie dry^oode drama.'* The 
in dre aetS; and Mre. Bouaby ia in a correaponding nnml^ 
of lovely dream. Tbe author ie Mr. Willa, who has already 
gained ctodit by hringing on the stage anotW handsome and 
unhappy; but not altogether duiltleaa; member ckf the Stuart 
fimuiy. It cpnot be objected to this pl^ as to Outrlee L 
that it conlaina only a aingle eharaoter; becauae the author 
has at any rate atteaniited to give force to the parta of 
Jolm S^ox and Ohaatelard. The latter part requires that 
which can hardly he fomid upon the atage'^-namely; an nctor who is 
young; good 4 oolraig, graoeful; and fuirJy competent. When on actor 
renchea middle 4 ife; he may know his busmeM very tlioronghly, 
hut he cannot enact the youthfol and ardent lover without some pain- 
fbl inoongruity. It is oonventionaUT asstimcd that clever women 
do not grow old upon the stage until they are very old indeed off 
it ; bat we ore not aware that any similar understandiug exists in 
remd to men. 

vi^e do not know whether Scottish BuscifptibilitieB will bo 
wounded by the repugnance of Queen Mury to exchange the climate 
and society of France for that of her native land. Bar prelbrence 
for Southern air has certainly been largely shared by her country- 
xnen; and it must be remembmd that she lived in France from her 
dfth to her ninoteonth vear; and then returned to Scotland to 
ffnd herself a stranger to her subjects; without experience; without 
alliaS; and almost without a friend. At the gate of Edinburgh she 
was encountered by Knox’s protest against the religion in 
which she bad been brought up. Mr. Wills does not under- 
take in this play; as he has done before; to represent that 
all virtna was on the Hoyal aide. The QutMm confesses 
a passion fbr Chastolard; but by wav of compensation Knox is made 
to own tliat tbe Queen’s grace and "beauty have iiihuenced him to 
momentary toleration of idolatiy. The temptation and weakn^Ms ** 
of Knox n^ht perhaps have been made impressive; but in fact 
they are alightly ludicrous. We think Mr. Wills’s play might 
deserve to be performed, if that were possible; by an efheieut 
oompany, but it would hardly bo likely to survive a temporary 
indispositioD of Mrs. Koosl^. We believe that a play called 
QmMa^ which wus written for that lady, was octnally pt^rfonued 
in her absence; but perhope tlie i^ieaoe of the h«n^iae "ot\lmt play 
had imparted itseli to die auoienco. Ordinarily the dry-goods 
drama” must depend large^ for suecosa upon a combination 
of personal charms with h^dsoine dresses ana surroundings. It 
would greatly simplify a manager’s duty if such a dnuua 
could be made to succeed entirely by artiticial monns. At present; 
however, nature must also do her part, and therefore we fear that 
Mr. Wi^’s play without Mrs. Eousby would bo an utter failure. 
It is difficult lor a play which depends so entindy upon one per- 
former; to attain what may be considorod nowadays a long run. and 
it is not likely that this play willljo nearly as successful us ^Twiii 
Are and Oratvny in which Mrs. iluusby first became known to 
Londemers. In dramatic as well as other history it is to be feared 
that QutHUi Elisabeth will triumph over Queen Mary. Mr. Tom 
^ylor’s play contained many paasages of groat beauty, whereas 
Mr. Wills makes stniill attempt at literary tucoesB, to yihith. indeed 
be had small encouragement. 

Thero is beauty aM feeling in Mary’s ihrewell to Franco, and 
indeed the most prosaic diction could not disguise the poetry 
of the cirouiustances. Mmy had been at fn.ttoen the dauphin^s 
bride, and at eighteen Uie widow of the King of Fnuico. Her 
fbyourito device luid been the two crowns of France find Scot- 
landi w'Xth the motto ohVim^ moratur, ineamng that she olaimed 
also the crown of England. Henry II. of Ftace died in July 
J559; and in Septamber of the same year f^neia, Marys husband, 
was orownod at Kheima. Mary was now at the beiglit of her 
mlendoiiT; but it was doomed to be of short continuance. In 
Doci^mber 1560 her husband died. this oveot Oa^erine de* 
Medici rose again to power; and Maty, wlio did not reliah being 
•eoond where she had been iirat. determined to quit France ai^ 
letorn to Scotland. It would be rude to our Scotch friends to 
apply what Touchstone ai^ of Audreyi A poor thing, rir, but 
mine own.” But it may be aomem&tigatvn of our aympatby with 
Mary at having to put up with Knox at bogie ta remember that she 
would haw hA to put up witti Calberiiia in Ffanoe, and it is at 
least coueeivH^ that her beauty might luwe pn^tiated any 
man, whereas it would only have extmMcaaad another woman ' 
who wee not young, but probably oonridemd hera^ hand- 
j mtelhgible that Mm ii aoon aa she hod 

Quitted France; wished herself bsdk agnim m^WEidaiiaed as she 
mund upon the fsding coasUme, “Fkiawattl hikmd oeuntry*” 
For pocdical puxposea it is pemMble to fQnMl.aa •!» mohaUv 
fttgoti that it would have been impomib&e teCrti m 

ladSmanyiWithOatherinede’ Medici. UimbtlBas thelwiichdourt 
WOidilbate been more tolsnost ef ffirtedone with CAnotekod or 


coriyonemnoBgiBiityjni^^ tifltoedHi^ 

^ ScottiriiQnaen. fimever. dbe airives at 
the ^^rojedeinn of the pecqde^ ase eniMDled after the wmal atega 
huriiion. and Kjbox mahea idmailf very diB i y ei nh le without bsiar 
particularly impressive. We do not feel that Xr.Bansby u ca Urf 
upon to trouble hunselfaa well as ua by attea^ltag to 
in the character of Knox. Bte^nUkrontatheQueenindpoifiatoa 
cross banging round her neck, wfaieh he calls tbe ^ mn oi* Bsby* 
Ion,” and fomds her to enter the city while ahe wasn it We 
ought not to have forgotten that sbe amvee on a veal live hitfaeled 
by Ohaetelard. who holpa her to dismount; and otiierwiae pm hor 
what they call in breach of promise cases “ntteatioiis/ U» is 
somewhat too forward, however, in rebuking the crowd, and Moiy 
makes a great point by checking liim with “ Nb French subject 
shall ever dare dictate to my good Scotsmen.” This sounds vexy 
line, but we soon become aware that, if Queen governs Scot- 
land, Chnstelard governs the Queen, For the moment riie success- 
fully aiworts her authority by saying; ** Stand aside, John Knox, 
and let the Queen of BcoUsna pass.” 

In the next act Mm nuuies to Biizio a confession of her 
love for Gbastelard. This looks like a violent improbability; 
which is not redcMuued by either beiMity or expediency. Ohoate- 
lard^ overhears this confession, and thfsreupon perfCrnis those con- 
tortions of limbs imd features which on the stage are supposed 
to roproaent a lover’s ecstasy. We really do not know how a gon- 
tlomau of literary pursuits ought to look, or would look, on hearing 
a young and pretty Queen say that she wae in love with him, and 
we can only pity an actor who is supposed first to know this, and 
then to he capable of representing it. Tjord James Murray is 
brought upon the scone to help Knox in heaping insultB on the 
Queen, which of course Chastalard; like a true w^ht, resents. All 
this is merely what may be called the common forms of dramatit; 
composition, and it is not redeemed by any uncommon merit in tho 
liters. The outciy of the populace against Ohastelard and the 
forcible en^ of the mob, headed by Knox, into the chi^l arc 
just the kind of incidents in which managers delight. The 
** iuniptation ond weokueM of Knox ” in his tnterview with the 
Queen re^uii^s ii different kind of talent which cannot be hired in 
any required quantity at so much a night. There is nothing out- 
rageous in supposing Knox to be amenable to the inliucnce oi' 
beauty, and the fact that ho was marriiHi liefore Msiy was twelve 
veal's old may for theatrical purpoeee be disregarded. A great or 
dramatist thoii Mr. Wills Las mode one of his oharacters excuse 
his own wtudnioss by general exuiujilo: — 

What ttpre, whnl Hex, or whut profession, 

l>ivino or human ; from the man that cries . 

For nlins in thi^ liighwsy, to him U»at rings 

At till* hi^qi altar, ami doth saaritii'e. 

Cun truly my he knows not what is love? 

Tlie last set shows us tho bedchnnibor of tho Queen, into which 
CLftstelard intrudes, but only to say farewell for over. Tho Qum^ji 
is angry, perceiving that this purely sentimental proceeding is 
likely to bu luikindly miarepresentod. It is to be fsared indeed that 
victims of such misreppeseutatious ore rather plentiful in the 
Divorce (Joiirt. llicu a party of soldiers enters, headed by Lord 
James Murray, to wdioiu the Queen apneals. ** Brother, I love him. 
Dare you slay what your Queen loves r ” liord James Murray is 
equal to the occiiHion. John Knox also enters, and poses himself 
by the ciiimuey in an attitude expressive, ns we understand, of 
rogret that he cannot soften the stem resolution of Lord James. 
Ohasttdiird ki^es the Queen's hand, and marches grandly with 
folded arms to executiou. Then, after a pauso, wo hear a volley of 
musketry, and Mary falls stinseloss to the ground. The last words 
of tho play-bill are Mary's only comfort.” We must confess to 
some uncertainty as to whiit that comfort is. and we wiU venture 
to hope that it is not liizzio promoted pice Cnostelard defunct. 

There is little in all this bevoiui ordinary playwright's work, 
and we do not think wo do Mr. \Vills injustice in saying that he 
has })c*rfarmed that which ho underU>ok — nantoty, to a play 
in which Mrs. Kouxby might look nicely. A man is entitled to 
credit for having reached his aim, although it may not be a high 
one. The author has shown the skill of a practised hand in select- 
ing one port of Maiy’s historv which was capabla of being simply 
and cle^Iy treated, lie could have written a better play, and W 
play might have been better acted, if he and the managBr had 
thou^t it worth tvhile to take tho necossaiy trouble. But proba- 
bly the play and the actors ore good enough to iiH the house untU 
the dresses become slmbby. and then aome other play of equal 
merit may be forthconiiug. Whatever we may think of ike quality 
of tho ** dry-goods drama,’' Uiere is no denying tirid in quantity u 
is capable of oonteuting us. 


KEVIEWS. 


BAOBfilitPS BISTORT OF SCHOLimO FHltOSOraT.* I 
IS man tiian twent, jam Id. HamiRta laa Iwea Jamn 
M k lekdii^ wihoiity <m the tern eoA OSeott euli^ at 
HehtAMio philMaiilw) trat in ^ vnOee te Pda tUkujt Ok 
ftMt prat of eribioiM been newAlT iHOUatate 'W'** 
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nil* ftort niiii O09n|niiei tte pviod aort wna B h y tern tim* 
o( Cni«^ wQMfc ^Ad hW immMiAte iiwawnfu irho 4 >i%iort^ 
llipe» lidlioolii iriifliias tfa» MlMH 4 jDif^ theiir luntaa^ to tJie 

«!' of Hio twotttli Mtuv^k Tm wrlodf m nued icaroely 
Awi AOt inclttilA idw ift wii% kokad upon m the 
elMidpigia of acbnkitioifliat ond^ with tho «K^>tion of Auaolm 
flB4AEehH^f^ who tetmduiitwqllbefmigiiu^ who 

aw odquouitad, ot ]imlt if omne^ with Thomas At}»inas and Dana 
SkM^iis* Toonuds the hagianiaff oi the list staada Johsimoa 
BeoAiia Erigcmu at the end stands Johamies Sambanenais^lhat is 
tpsay, JolmoiSaliabuiw. These two men miher marii the limU^ 
of the pedigree of thought than belang to it; drat being a fteuii- 
Pagan, who had Ipii smaU ioiliianee on his snocemoie : the lattor an 
**ohed scholar and man of the wodd, who looim but lightW 
khjiviieal sabUetwa, and takes a poaitimi in the historj tvf 
hy not altogether unlike that ot Cicero, whom he gin^y 
Between these the great jpeiaonagea are Sh Aasehiif 
William of Ohampeaox, Roaceiin, retar Abelard, Thierry tmd 
Barnard of Ohartras, and Qilbi^rt of La PornSo. 

The oontrorem of the period is between the KealisU and the 
Nominalista. With the latter ^larty M. Haurdau proieaaedly agrees, 
hut he sympathuees with both when they are persecuted by the 
Ohureh, whose position towards medimviu philosophy often op* 
pears capricious m the extreme. Jlis great ment, hiiwever, ooiw 
sists in the fulness of his information and the lucid manner in 
which he arauiges it. Exceedingly well compiled is a chapter in 
which M. Bwudaa shows the amount of learning accc^ible 
to the schoolmen of the period to which his first a'oIiuuo 
zefera Those who now learn fur the first tiiuo that for some 
three eeaturies a war was furiously waged between Peripatetics 
and Platoniats w^l naturally suppose tliat the combatants were 
well poeted up in their Aristotle and their Plato. Precistdy 
the levene was the com; and it is this circumstauco, not the 
desire to produce two symmoirical Tolumeg, which causes the Ilidr 
tory of doholaatic Philosophy to ialLtnto two sharply doll nod parts. 
Greek never flourialied at ail among the schooLmon, save in 
some exceptional instances, as in that of the Irish JohaiinGS Scotus 
ISrigena ; nut in the second or classical period, with which wo are 
not at present concerned, the great leaders of thought, Alexander 
of Hales, Albert the Great, and St. Thomas, Aquinas were in pos<- 
BOMton of Latin translations of the greater pai't of .Iristotlo's 
works, and of the Arabian Bcholia. But tliure w'os no such 
intellectual treasure in Christian Eun^pe during the period which 
ends with the twelfth century. Plato^ there is every reason 
to believe, was known solely by his Timfeu$^ rcjircsentcd 
W the liStiu version of Ohalcidius. In the ninth century the 
ha^ogt of Porphyry, translated by Marius Victorinus, with 
a commentary tSy* Boidhius j Aristotle's hook Tie Intt^rjneta^ 
tian^ tronaiaM by Boethius, with other Irtsitihos by the sariu» 
Latin author, and the abridgment of the t Vi/iv/onW, attributed to 
St. Augustin, and inistakcn for a translation, formed the whole 
P(iri{uiUitic library. Towards the end of iho U'uth century a 
translatioa of the Category by Bca* thins took the place in tlio 
better sch<Kils of St. Augustin's abridgment, but was by no nii;ans 
generally known. Tlio historian Richer, who about 405 ai1X5nded 
the lectures of the celebrated Gerbcrt (idler wards Po\iy SilYfister 
II.), at the school of Hhoims, then recently resumed, thus describes 
the course pursued, which 110 doubt comprised ovorything on the 
subject which was attainable : — 

DIsleeticam ordina Ubrorum pf^reurrenM dUtk'iUis aontauUsnun vorbii 
enodavit. la primis eniai l*orphyrii Ihogugim, id e«t liitruthioliifiM‘% 
secandum Vietorixii riietoris trannliitioncni ; inde etiani eiutdom Mcundum 
Msnlium (Botithiam) explsiiavit. (*aU*t(ontirum,iil cut, Pniodicainffatonim, 
llbrum Aiistotslis eanaerjuanUtr cnnclnans, Peri Kraioiwias vero, id i»<t, 
D« IntarprsUtknn, Ubrum ctdos Uboris ait aptiaaimo monatraTit. lade 
etism Topioa» id eat Atguiuantorum aadM, a TuUio do Groico in Latiiium 
iraitBlata et a Haniio coiuule sex Conimeotarioruia Ubris diluciduU, auia 
aaditorlbaa latlmavit. 
m 

Nor for nearly two centuries was the store of Peripabdic lore 
increased. Aneliird indeed mentions the I^ymct and J£<da- 
/lAysfW, but it is cnridsntly on the authority of some eariy writer, 
for headds,.<< Quas quid^ opera nuUus adhuc translator Latinio 
lioguas aptavit ” — a eaphamiiHn which of course denotes 
that they were not aeoassible at all. The belief that Cicero's 
were tienslated firoiD the Greek was common in the 
middls ara. Tbslc^oal works of Boetbias, it may be observed, 
were of the gieatsst unportaiioe, inascnuch as they oomprisad in an 
abridged foim nasxiy allthejMu^ of the Oppusien. Other writem 
famwinntheeariierjpariod ofimcJiiatmismwemMareiaimsCk 
an aafbor of the fifth omtury^ who wrote a aliaage book on the 
^^Idheral Arts”; Csseiodonis^ who belonn to a somewhat later 
time, and Fseudo-Biooystus, whons umtical woiks ware 
ficomthe Greek by J o ha n nes Scotua £kigeiiai,aiid who te 
years was believei to he Bionyaiiis the Arsopagita^ the 
rerjr of St. Bank 

b tfatf tresBBiy of erniitbn, seaoly aa it might be, 

„ jDtfinrttspnxmo} riwo the whohs ocmtscamgr wWak 
Ifheschoobaenoftimeiriierneric^mi^be tTMod 

wi^the works eomysiBg tfa of Aiirtetla A diftii m ig g f i 

Us pora Qxrymamp timkpm tML aUnn^ inw^ 
him sft adejmne dMwcdloit of jma^ dsfiMioV 


dkddei), bn 4eaa> neb hmead to 't es i eo l 

si4 spiles, whether these Hubibft in mm oonooslloib 
whalhar^ if it Mhfwwiscs thsflT m o mp o r iU or 
e^ fiwhr, whether they sabM h m amet fbem e me iWi 
obywti. Tlva quemioea thus Mt naai wwm A by Pbf||hy*!f 
dneed a mass of dispatatiou, which, letting six etnturnMj, oMMift 
altogether inexhaustible. If snswem wm not to be ftmild Ih 
the answers must bo dmriaed. do iw eB the mhodbMn 

jNsro agreed. From Uie diiknrenee of the anewore iba great betOt 
btitwoim ihsalimn and Nouiiualism ssoie. 

The setkind (piestion mav here be paised ow. It is by ibsif 
answers to tbo firdi and tliirii that Dto sdumlaien are dteidM thta 
hostile caniiis. He who is of opLuiou the Unmaealt ” as Wi 
niay as wall call them, exist otherwise than ss mental abstrantleM 
is a IMist ; a modvrate Uealist, if he Wda that they only elm 
in smifiiblo ; an extremo one, if ho holds that t^y usye Ml 

existence H\pnri. He wim is of onimoa that the “ Univewwls** a|*. 
mental ab^rurtions only, or meroly coryospond tu.:!ikords, is Ih thg 
fiMt cose a Clonc^qitiomdlst. in tbs second a Ntmutuilist eof 
c^Umet*, The ditfcrence bMtwaon these two uaseg is one of detail; 
not of principle ; and M. Flauniau luws the >vord NominaHsm to 
eompriee tliem both. It may be doubted indeed wbetUor, widh 
thu doubtfiil cxtvptimi of Alielard^s preceptor lliMfHditif.who bag 
left no writings behind him, a single extreme Nominalist is m ba 
found during the perhid now under conwdenition. Am 
** Univorsals ” mtrre or lews real than Ihdtviduale f* Accwdlag h> 
the answer given by a philosopher to this broad quMtiion, ^ he is 
ranged by Ilf. Hauidau on one of the two ojiposite sidM, wHhoirli 
regard to minor disiinotioiis. ^ For instoiu^e, the inquiry wbethec 
the ctei-nal ideas according to which the sensible worM is created 
exist in the Diriiio Iiitenort alone, or finriu an is^nigibls world 
ajiart from the Deity, is onu of detail, merely dmUnguishing two 
set'U of Realist fl. 

During tho first period of flcholasdcbin Jttoalism, though it mot 
with a ixibuff in the pomm of Gilbert of La Poirte, who appears 
late in the scene, seems on tho whole to have Wu more ha 
favour with the Church than the rival system ? and it is smnewhat 
cuvions that the objection luado to it by Willbia of t >ckivuU| tUo 
^m'atNoininaliat ot^the second period — **Non sunt eutbisme neosih 
sitato iimltiplicandn ” - siwns to indicate that the real dangar of 
the doctrine is not recognisud by its most distinguishod advemary. 
If to every ebstraot notion that the human mind can form there » 
a com^sponding reality, a veritable substance, the number of inde*- 
pendent entities threatens to beconao iniitihe; but it is not 
actually in a dimetion towimis multiplicity that the pnasiblu hetor* 
mloxv of Realiam lies. I'nder this appanmt multiplication, ns 
M. ifniinSau shows, was c'ouotailoil the opposite tuudoncy to absorb 
not only individuals, bnt Hjwcies and freuem, into ‘Sme stupendous 
whole, of which it could sG»irc<dy bo said that there were any “parts.*^ 
The iul'\'tu)cc4l RealistM, 'HiifTry and Bernard of (ylmrtres, who 
fiourishfHi in the twelfth century, projpoundod a tJieory which Is 
dividinl by a very fine line from that of npinoxii ; and tho great Jew 
of Amsterdam might havn Nung ns a« oveuiiig hymn t/utso linos 
Tospf'cting tho Deity, be<piiiHfhod bv HiJdobert of Lavardiu, 
Hishup of Mans, and' after vvttr<(a Archbishop of Tours, who Jlvad 
Hoioewlmt omlicr:— 

8iip)u (unuMt). HuU^r cuiicta, 

KkII'O riJiH'tH, iutOl rMTW'la, 

Intra lu'i* Inrtki^ah, 

KxtvH ('ii)M In, cxinliwvis, 
feupru ciirii ta, nee ohtbuii, 

HuliU*) ruiiot.’u ruHj piMbMU-Htiw. 

Kiiwva totu«(. providi'lnW, 

I totU', miMtink'ndo. 

V.\iru (otiiK, ntnp 1 <let«ntl», 

Ijitra lotu- i»»t- Imphndo. 

It 18 fMlifyinpr to leuiTi ilint this Archiepi^^ropal Pantheist had 
Nrvenil .w'Sh the futher of many einUlrcii. and wrolo 

eiegHut vertM^H ou licentious Hiihi(f<*ta; also that olficiaily lu* was a 
zealous defender of th«) faith iiud a wco aiitivgonist of heretics. 

One of tlie irioHt complete and peculiar systems < if HsalhAUj wim 
that propounded in a commentiury on tho troatiso JDb TnniUitn 
(falsfMy aucriWd to BKohiim), by f^'illicrt of l<a Porhh* ((iilLTlns 
rorretamis), who Hve<l in the twelfth century. It iw di!*scrili«d with 
riSpccdal iniDUtcncHs by M. iiaun*an, who in this wwpect Iism done 
good servico trj the history nf jihilosophy ; for aithongli Gilbert 
waa almost tho only thinker of his time who was reniemlsawd 
with n)M{)ect hi tlie euM'oud pi^ricwl, be haa )>mni iieglo^ d by tim 
modems who hiivw nicordod the pn^MreHs of H<?holssf.ieisin. 
cording to his view, everything in the ph^noitieuHl world is 
coinpobcd of luatbT and form. But, with r«*t<p‘ rf. to form, diiv- 
tiiicti 0118 are to Iw niadr. The firfit form in iho very iv^enci* of 
the Deity j tho wicond Ldongs to the veritable Hul>staiu*vft, which 
njv fiiv, air. earth, and watiir ; thirdly, tlie word “ &tfm ” djwjtos 
the essential pnnciiile of axieting tiunga, lui, s.r. *‘corprm?i^” 
(oorporalitaa) is the mnii of all bodies. Tbs fourth and kiat IbfU. 
If thst peculiar to individuaL pbenomsiuL The four fumliiiiumlsl; 
idoss — tliat it to eay, the Eni^i^oclaan aleDients-HMs not imRsd lo 
bodma, but dwell spsii h s aupurior tegkm, being to the imsgM 
of thi^ what snorigiaai is to its eopy, these ioiagna being 
bom Of ftms. The fonns of iodividw things sre to bi^ odlsd 
^ jfeMsuaifttivM,” thsS tln^ b« thus distinguished llrom those t^ 

asnelenml Kimaularoof thelJuidordM, hkeeorpt^ity, w 

jjytlMl iluiwiwsi essenno of bodisA sot hr be fqgsrded se poieji. 

7 llm ildsikm of the titttvMlsI to the ksdividiisl subject wbs 
JO uMMad by one of tim stmtachwie of BesJists, Bsmsird «# 
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wmiad with tUM guniw Since tbIF' liMi clMMe 
t^hich bee taken place k jfmoMj deeorlbed ae memHinii. 
Uoeeman anearee ne t£it in one iWl meMimi tfe 
Japaneee have achieved a mition ih the cTiilhled woM 
that the foremort nations of Europe took oentnriee to aeeon* 
plish ; and now their sationel cry in the peaceful path of 
process is Forward I Onwurd! New the land of the 

rising BUD.** According to this stateinent, it has only taken 
years to teach a nation which was provionsfy the w 

obstmctiveoess to talk the language of the JVste Perk i wa l d * 
The wonder increases when we remark that the Ume is consider^ 
ably shorter during which aav really active intereourse haa taken 
pla^. At half the distance ox time we have mentioned^ that k SU 
1863, the Mikado pot forth a proehunation denouncing intetooinaa 
with foreijroers, and dUrectin^ hts generals to decide ujmn the pie« 
cise time “when oommunicauons with the ugly harharians ahoold 
cease.** In the same year the boildings of the Britieh Legatioii 
were blown up with jifunpowder, probably at the instigauott of 
the authorities: and it soon afterwards Wame neceeeaxyfor n 
British admiral to shock humane members of Farliament by 
bombarding a city of 180,000 inhabitants. The meet obvious 
eflTect of the foreign interference was to produce a civil war 
which was vigon)usly carried on for sevem years, and whi^ 
did not end until 1869. The war, however, resulted in 
the destruction of a feudal oligarchy which had more or less 

f overnod the country for six centuries ; a new system was intro- 
uced ; and in the four years which followed we are told that the 
“ political, social, and relijpous institutions ** of the country have 
1 )cen regenerated. A transition which has taken several centuries in 
Europe has therefore only occupied about as many years in Japan. 
The result, assuming it to be accurately stated, is equally surprising 
if we look at it ftom another point of view. In 1868 the whole 
resident foreign po]mlation of Yokohama, the town where the great 
mass of foreigners was con|;pregatod, amounted to lo» than 600 
souls. The number of foreign officials of all kidds employed by 
the Japanese in 1871 whs under 400, of whom about 100 were 
living in the interior. The numbers have since increased rapidly. 
Meanwhile, however, the population upon which they had to 
is said to be about 32,cxx),ooo, w'hich exceeds the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Amongst other items in the census 
we are told that there were over 1,800,000 military, naval, and 
civil officials of various kinds, and over 400,000 ecclesiastics, 
more than half of whom wore Buddhist priests and monks. 
That so largo a muss of people, provided with an ancient 
organization ufKin so large a scale, should have their manners 
and customs radically changed in so short a tiino by so 
small an infusion iVom without pretty nearly passes tlie limit of the 
credible. Compare, for exauipk% the efiect which has been pro- 
duced upon the native habits of life in India by a race in pos- 
session of the whole power of Government for sovoral generations. 
Wo know indeed that a great revolution is being gradually effected 
in that country ; but we know also that it has been slowly brought 
about, and that to the present day European influence has in 
many respects scarcely penetrated Wow too surface of society. 
Kvi5r\body who properly oHliniates the o.xtreme difiiculty with 
whicn the substance i>f national life can be transformed, or who 
will place himself in imagination in the position of o Japanese 
inhabitant of the interior, will be slow to Wieve that four years 
have there really done the work of centuries elsewhere. The 
hypor^licol language used by travellers certainly convinces us that 
a very remarkaolo ^ange has token place, and one which deserves 
the closest attention of qualified observers ; but wo must also con- 
fess to a suspicion that it can hardly have penetrated so for as is 
sometimes implied ; and that the Japanese readiness in superficial 
imitation is taken to indicate more than can be fairly inform from 
the facts. 

Mr. Mossman's book is more calculated to suggest problems 
> than to throw any light u|>on their solution. In fact, it is one of 
j those books which do not imply much research in the writer, nor 
promise to repay the trouble of the reader. It reminds us of a 
Kind of literature which appears in America ou the occasion of aleo- 
tioDS, and which is known, we believe, as “ Campak^ litexature.** 
We are presented with what appears at first sight to 1 m an elaborate 
biography of a popular hero, and which turns out to little but 
A series of newspaper ciitt more or leas skilfully stitched toge- 
ther. Mr. Mossnian has pnmbly availed himself of all^the most 
obvious sources of information upon the histoiy of the last twenty 
years in Japan ; but, unluckily, toe Japanese, who would be thus 
Wt authorities, have not told their story to the world ; and a 
great deal was going on in the interior remains very unintelli- 
gible to the ugly Wrbarians.** He is, thmfore, to a considfpuble 
extent thrown hsck upon newspaj^ corteiq(>ondenoe givinq^ the nasty 
views ofan outside observer. A disprtqportionateBpa^ispventotoe 
desoriptions of ovations ** and various public ceremonmls which 
were doubtless amusing at the time, but wUch have scareelr a 
right to histmdcal commemoration. Mmeovv, the langumk often 
slipahod, and not seldom absolutely awramniaticaL Sb. Moas- 
man's En gllA style may be sufficiently indicated fay the passage 
which we have lOteady qnotod, and by the ingehious pafaphn|Ba 
whi^ he has disooreM for the hara kiri» In a note that wm- 
known phrase is explained as meaning *‘belly-out^; hut snea a 
vigoTOua Ut ^vemacnlar is not alfeww to intrude into the text, 
wwretim weed ktttmslated into'* ab<to!mliml>nk&d»>** Bnl^dtlqw^ 
Ing for suehftndts, we xioay admit tint 

amaiahl^ weU*«nanged siunniaiy rfieeelit ^ 

laitieMdeAiMIftofoie^Dbnr^ ewdtoKthlibookmay be 


Obartres, and the illustietSon is thns deserlbed by Jobn of 
Sallsbuxy;-* 

Xx opinlcne pliirliim idem prindpsllter signtfiaaDt dmo^aUva, si ea 
a quiboS donunantur ; isd ooniignlfioatlcnt dhrsnsv sIcMt Bsrnstdes 
(kunotnudii, qnU oONb rignifiest virginsm incomtptsm, oM sandsm 
Introductam thalamiiin aot cubantein in iherov vero'eandsm tsd 
conuptaDL 

The superior importance given to the abstract substantive above 
elective and verbal forms is eminently cbaraeteristic of the 
llesUsts. Their patriarch, if we may so call him, Johannes Scotus 
Erigozia, who understood Greek, thus names the Categories 
dt Aptotic ! — oOoia, s-oidrsCf iro96TtiQ, wpdc ri. «iX8oc, Wc, rovoj, 
irpitrruPf fraOitp, In the Oaisgoriea these names are:— <• 
oleUtf woloPf w6eoPf srprff n, iroO, irori, ttieffat, woimIp, irdexup* 
The only Category that is expressed by a substantive is evua, 
and in the next chapter we read that the being par excellence 
is the individual substance, which can neither os predicated of 
nor inherent in another suostance. as rig dpOp^nroc. It was this 
identification of reality with individuality that caused the early 
Nomimdists to regard themselves as genuine Perinaticians. Those 
who have read the JIfetqp/tgiiee of ^stotle, which they had not, 
may feel inclined to doubt whether he was quite so much of a 
Nominalist as he seemed to be seven or eight centuries ago. 

To return to Gilbert of La Porrde. Following the course pursued 
bv the human reason in the investigation of truth, he says that, in 
toe first place, man. I7 his senses, perceives matter and form clo^ly 
oonnacted with eaen other $ then, by an operation peculiar to him- 
self, he abstracts and abstractedly considers (abstradim evnstderat) 
the degenerate forms which in toeir native ** state are united to 
bodies. Ihose forms, however, abstracted toough they be, are not 
pure ideas, though they represent them in the human intellect. 
After the work ^ abstraction is ended — and here comes Realism-^ 
reason contemplates the ideas which she has abstracted in 
their eternal condition, and is thereby satisfied. The senses 
have made her acquainted with the perishable composite : she has 
acquired, by means of abstrection, the notion of separate xorm, and 
she bos raised herself to the contemplation of pure truth. 

That which is general, according to the same system, precedes 
the particnlaT. rrom the genus quality proceeds, for instance, the 
species rationality, which, united to otoer species, such as ani- 
mality, &c., constitute tne human species. Thus we have 
simple and oompoimd species, of which the former are the ton 
Categories, and under aU the species are the individuals. Of these 
every one is singular, one thing not another, Aoc, aliquid. If 
several individuals resemhlo each other in a certain respect, that 
whl^ they have in common does not destroy their personality, but 
constitutes their similitude, or, to speak more strongly, their coti- 
sabstontiality. Tidce, for instance, the individual X*lato. The 
praprium of Plato is not to be found in any other individual, but 
the vrisdom, the stature, the complexion of which the proprium is 
composed may be found innumy others. An individual is, in short, an 
assemblage of consistent parts, with which no other assemblage 
can be identical, and none of the parts, although they are singulorized 
by the combination, ore truly singular, inasmuch os toey can be found 
elrewhere than in the composite l^to. Individuals are substaiicos 
(vir6 lorafUpoi), that is to say, they support accidents: but, in the 
nrst place, they must have too common attribute of being, and 
this is impossible unless they partake of a common essence. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon Gilbert of lia Porrfie, not 
because bis doctrine would have been subscribed to by the whole 
body of Bealists. but because it contains, as it were, a digest of nil the 
views Held by different thinkers of the aohool. We luuy remark, 
bowever, that the introduction of the four elements soonis to be 
an intrusion on the rest of the scheme. 

The following epitaph will show the esliuiatiou in which Gilbert 
was held by bis contemporaries : — 

Floruit ot eunotis pneoelluit ills magi«tris 
LogtouB, elhietiA hlo, ihooloffious uttiuo • • 

Qui quam facundus verbU roit Htqiu* premndus 
Bsnsu toPtontur bone qnl legisiio prebant tir 
lUiui In libris msgni oomnusnU jioethl. 

Hie fdter recto diotuaque Boethiiui Ipoc 
Cum QUlobertus proprio sit nomine dietus. 

The charitable reader must excuse the long “o'* in loglcus ** 
and ** thedogicuB.** 

On the Nominalism or Conceptionalism of the first period wo 
need not expatiate. The great Nominalists belong to a later age, 
and the philosophical (as distinguished from the theologiccd) 
Unions of Abelard are such as might be held by an ordinary 
&gli8h or French philosopher of the eighteenth centuiy. 


MOSSMAN'S NEW JAPAN.* 

O F all that region qf the earth, already much loss extensive 
than one could wish, which still has the charm of mystery, 
Japan waa certainly the most attractive province until very re- 
eently. It is little more than twenty years since Oommodore 
Perry first broke through the cordon by which the Japanese had 
for two oenturies protected themselves agmnst foreigiMrs. At that 
time next to nothing was known of the intstnaleonstltution of the 
oountiy ; the early negotiators h^ to feel thsb way in the dark, 
and to encounter the^accuuiulated preju^oes 0^ manTMieratioDs. 
Bowever, European ambaosadora managed giednalSr to force 
theb aoq^ntaaee npon toe natives, being oonaidegmly aided 
In the process by a judieioua display of steam 

• fifes Jepm, Vfiamad t Jolm 
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fcmiiim of tbe itmg« KvoluUpa rnmeSsL la taUiig jilaoe befoia our 
yel evadaa our aenU^ with aaah lantdiaiiig acNScaal- 
a iam ounubar pf Japanaaa ^ovlha have haea atodying in 
Kpim^wjid Ajnarlea. Some of thorn dioold by thia time know 
enoanP^ toalgn modaa of thought to he aUe to undoietand and 
an tuteiligeiit ottiiodty. Mr. Moeeman, thou^ bound to 
be eompliiaaataiy in hie senenl hmguage, niakee a oomplaiot 
whkb aeama to im^ that nia own inquinea may have been pro- 
Tohiiigly baffled, lie teOa us that the membera of the Japaueee 
Embaaay had eyeryTirtiie except communicativeneaa. Meau^^ta, 
in a hoi^eiB wav, that their brains haveprobably a large oigw of 
aeeieliveiiaaSf which will not be dimlniabed to normal proportions 
for many genma&ona. When any quesUona were not to tlieso 
gentleman aa to their aooxal, political, or religious niatory, they 
anawmed in a way which soggmted mther ignorance or unwilling^ 
neaa to reveal the truth. We venture to guess that some light 
may be thrown upon this statement bv an anecdote recorded about 
thdr stay in Wiadiuiffton. The Embassy appea^ at their fiiet 
reoaptioa in complete Japaneee Court oostume, with satin purple 
nndenkirts, and rich blsi^ overakirta.'* The Americans, it seems, 
eonsidered this dress to be grotesque, and the Ambassador be- 
came oonaoiouB of the feeli^ of his hosts, or possibly learnt 
to symnatbiso with it Accordingly the rich costumes dis- 
appearea for the rest of the journev, and they ever afterwards 
presented themselves in that bkitaful dress which has commended 
iti^ to European tastes— that is to say, black cloth coats and 
chimney-pot hats. We guess, therefore, that the Japanese fancied 
that DMple who aakod them questions meant to ndlcolo them. 
They nave appreciated with excessive keenness our advantages in 
mecnanioal akul, and possibly overrated the blemingt of Western 
civilisation. They tberefoie fkU into the ohaiacteristie error of 
believing that we cannot possibly be sincere in admiring any of 
their fawons. Th^ resemble lads at the critical age who are 
anxious to pass thenumves off for men, and are offended by nothing 
so much as by assumption of interest in their immature habits 
of thought. In fact, the matter of dress is only too characteristic. 
Japanese art is being appreciated in England, whilst it Is falling 
into disrepute in its own country. The picturesque native dross 
thrown aside together with some foolish customs. We may 
improve of the abandonment of tlie old practice of shaving tlio 
toiM of their heads, though there does not appear to he any 
reason in the nature of things why a razor should not bo 
applied to the scalp as well as to the cheeks. But it is 
less satis&ctory to near that the soldiers are forced to ape 
the uniforms of the French, or that the nobles are abandon- 
ing their old magnificence of costiune. One more element 
of the piotursMue is plainly departing from the world. Wo are 
too familiar wiw the procem. It scaima at present to bo a law of 
nature that where a higher form of civilization comes into contact 
with a lower, it either extirpates or degree it. Bavsges disap- 
pear \ and the semi-civilized peoples assimilate themselves to the 
more d^raded ranks of our own society. 

It is impossible not to fear that a similar error is at the bottom 
of many of thoaechanges over which Mr. Mossman, and the newspaper 
Correspondentsfrom whom he quotes, express unqualified exultation. 
All the external peculiarities of other nations have been adopted 
with surprising readiness. Bailways and tele^phs and news- 
jMpen and steraboata and coal mines are making rapid progress. 
The old feudal nobility have converted tliemselves into Govern- 
ment pibciala. Some sort of Parliament has been formed, if in- 
deed aa improved Parliament has not been, contrived, for it seems 
that in Japan all members are not allowed to make speeches. Hie 
Church has been disestablished with an esse and rapidity which 
may excite the envy of Mr. Gladstone. And vet it must lie ad- 
mitted that we cannot yet judge of the effect of such transforma- 
tioDS« Will the State omciaui be able to take the place of the 
JDs^osin the social order P What iathe real meaning of the 
irslimoas chanme which have taken place P According to the 
statistics we nave noticed, there were a quarter of a million 
of Bnddhistprieeti inthe country. The Mikado appears to have acted 
as energetically aa Heoiy VIlL, and to have encountered far less 
feristanee. This enonooui pieethood waa deprived at one blow of 
ita State revenoei, and Udd to look Ibr support to the zeal of 
devotees. Celibacy waa abolished, and the priests were allowed to 
w^joar clothes. Hiey are to he allowed to oat minmi ftesh, 

instead of oonfimng themeelvee to fish and vegetables. Similar 

res ware a4qded in regard to the old national cre^. and 

I have basil spread aa to the estabILihiiient of a new State 
L which ia to amalgamate the Sintoo and Buddhist prieet- 
Hare, ana woedd have thought, is matter Ibr a whole 
ioriee of revolutioiia. What do the true believers think of itP 
Axe tb^ inclined to support their priests or the OovenunentP 
If they care notl^finr their old refigions, what it ihetr state cd 
mind about idigion geoei^ Are they inclined to adopt some 
fimn of Ofariitiaaitji or to become pniely indiflemitp ^ to tthe 
I'lnp with eome sinnge hybrid tom of belief eompomided out 
V|el aU thek old supenriuoiie and the new opbions devhi^ 
fttm fbisign Soflawioef Sueh qnestloiia certainly suggest nmeh 
M tor oidy nidy 

ikt wa know nothiim cwma^ about ffle matter, and tSat w» 
mMbaeeotantto^ai^ 
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O reader who looks into these two votumea with at^ 

A V eemment can refuse to aUow that Lord Lytton haa mttqf 
of the elenkeiita of merit which go to make up the rucoall of a 
poet's work. W« find iureniotta thmighta, abundant im i gi n ariffl 
of the graphic if not of the msativo kind, and a eoummad m 
language so far above the common aa to lead the writer intoAuilia 
of excess. Nevevtheleas the coexiatmiea of these dhuianta Is nee 
enough to ernauro the deritsd issalt. They are aU them^ but thsy 
fiiil of being rigbtlv oumblncd. We admit that the atoriaa are 
YmW told, that the descriptions are piotnrosqua, and the refloedona 
just ; but we read the several pieces for the moat part with Utflo 
mtcrest, and after we have laid the book down the gensial impi^ 
sion left on the mind is that our entertainment, notwithatandin(r 
the pains bestowed in providing it, has UJOian out fiat and unaathn 
fving. In one of the earliest in order of thiue ihhlea there is IntitK 
diiced the description of a cannon which ia loaded, pointed, and 
ready to be fired, but which does not give its fire because the 
match is wet. The image is unhappily too woU fitted fitt an 
application not intended W the author. *The book itsolf seems to 
us to be in a like case. Tlie metal is good, and the ebrnge bgvmdi 
and the aim is good; but the one 


> efisctual spark is wantiugi 
There is so mnoh that m 


Bomohow it does not go off. 
praiseworthy in d«)tvil that wo could almost wish to find ouraslvoa 
singular in our goneral eatiinsto, and set ourselvos down as 
biassed by some peculiar obtusoness. But our business is to mve 
a fiuthful record of tlie impression which the book dues in Ihct 
make on us, and we find that wo oanuot describe it otherwise than 
as we have done. And to a certain extent wa can see our way to 
accounting for the result, at first sight anomalotu^ of ^oms In- 
geniously written by an ingoiiituis autlior being on the wnole dulL 
Some little time ago wc h£d occasion to remark tliat the tima ibr 
making fairy tales is past. It seems at liNiit probable that tbs 
time for making fablea is past also, and for much the same 
reasons. Wo are in this ago painfully olive to the fimt that boasta 
and birdSf to say nothing of pota and kettles, do not lumhaiigo 
their sontimonta in articulats language. And when thoughts and 
feelings which are osseulially modem— as is tho esse with most of 
tho contents of this work— are put into the mouths of these oha- 
ractere, if wo may use such a nhrase of a class includbig things with- 
out even the semblance oi a mouth, we instinctively refor the 
action of the fablo to the present time, and perceive an incongruity 
which might he laughable if it were sudden, but wliich oeing 
aUlxirate is tiresome. Moreover in several of these pieces not only 
the thought but the objects introduced and the surrouudlngs are 
unmistakably and even obtrusively modem; for instance, Whott 
tho various ;Nirts of a steamship's engines are reprosiuitsd as con- 
spiring against tho oil, with the rosult of an explosion that sends 
tne ship to the boiUmi. The c<»ncluding lines or the phico, which 
are a good sniMrimcn, may bd quoted hero in anticipation of iKo 
plucf* where tltey woulil naturally come in our subsequent romarks 
on the style and ex»*cution:—- 

IKh'p in tho hnriH hoilor lives 
(I'lfviMHl with Jj((t fmhitHtion) 

A (hhHUIi. And thst nodiihii thrives, 

Aim! linfU thu whole on*atu>ii 
(Vr titiMl nn s pisfoci plan. 

Pori’fivwl with pious pirmiuro 
Kvon hy s crrilbili, when h« can 
Ointomplstc lilc wiUi Ivisuro. 

Tlmre is another remark to be made on thn general conception of 
these Fables. A shrewd ohservur has said tlmt the lautt of 
Kasiem parables is that ** birds and Wmsts are made to rem/n, 
instead of repivseDting the passions and afibetions they rt)ally share 
with men.” If ere the fauna and flora of Lord LviUm's imagina- 
tion are made not merely to reason, but in speculaK At the end 
of the first volume we have a versified form, which can well 
enough hold its own notwithstanding the uuinW that have 
priMM^detl it. of the question to which all the qiUMftiomii ^if philosophy 
are reducible — What does all the world mean Y As thus: — 

T« whnt end, 

O Time, dost thou from l)right to Mh)c turn 
The rcHiJeM id' thy revolving Imurs ? 

Whence Klido ilii' silver i\rili«ht« in iMdwwn. 
l>reamiJy iihiidrierin;^ ? Hay, what IkT ye roll, 
Nighl-wnnilererH mute, in mystie vnjwur veil'd, 

That linger ludmi on tho Ions hiJI-tofe*, 

And piiH4, liku sorrow* with A tale nriOild f 
Who wrou;;ht the unJinAginxihle nroiig 
Tlioii cnlle'ii ujHiii ruin to redroft-. 

Thou tiiofiiiitig *tiinn Ihot roAiiient heaven In vain, 

Trinnifdinnt never, riifvur long siilKlued, 

IW'aiitifu) Afiuirii 1 Answer, mwn and nvs, 

W'hy to your i omirig wid departing kljw 

wrapt In rrmy joy, the mountidna old ? 

What haprwrw oiidieaL heaven, and unbeheld, 

To specil tW beadtong from tliy native hiutnU, 

Wild torrent cradhxl in tlie trauquU cold ? 

But all this Is delivered by no biiman speakar^ but from the IiBak of 
a solitary eagle. 'We cannot away with sticb an extension of the 
license of (km. Ferrier proboWy went toti (hr when he said that all 
animals but man were ** incamate absurdities gMung on unredeemod 
cootradietioo " ; but the speculative turn of this <*agh» seema to us 
an absurdity in the other direction which is niatle ratlier worw by 
Mug intanttfied In poetry. We esnnot admit a Iraiiscendeutally 
flriMed Mrd of pray, even though ha utters one really fine Une m 

Bobart Vwd tytieit Edialmigh sad loudaui 
mmkwpoAisBom, ifiya. 
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The Bevi^ 




hit opening hortt of indipetion tgaintt the men or hmts (it does 
not appear which) who Ure at tlavet of cuttom 

Tbtie Itm thoy oU tlu lives thej nwer lived, 
l^oid Lyiton atcribc^t to hit oa^ not only the power of tpeauhi^ 
hut alto the peculiar intellectual emotion which pm along, 
with it in human mind, and tbis^ to i)ur at the ttyB goet^ with 
perfect aorioutnest. An eagle being in ^let a highly oig^zed 
animal wiili a will of bit own, and by no meant contomptibW 
wita. there it just enough ialse plautibility in the euggeetion to make 
one ditimctly reflect tliat it it imp<Hiaibie. If afabiiUat wanlt to 
introduce tpeculaiion, it it ItHLcr to take inanimate objeett^ whote 
renBoninm we accept witiiont imtitation at belonging to an 
abtolutely conventional world AVe are not at all turprit^ when 
Omar iC}iay.y4iD t diacou tented winc-jart give ns their views of 
natural theology. And one of J^ord Lytton's more tucceesful 
attompta in these vohunes is the poem entitled ‘*Cogito ergo 
turn/* whore a bnlaiico, representing the pbiiocMjphy of tree-will, 
taJeeft up thia' formula us bis text, and it soujully rebuked by the 
weighta, representing the philosophy of necessity. The weights 
turn up the position of extreme idealism very neatly : — 

Thou dost think, and so art ? (State the truth as it is, 

Tiiou (lost fancy thou tbinkest, and thinkest thou art. 


The controversy is ended hy a dvua tj' machind in the nlmpe of the 
^liee, who coiiflecate the weights and balance togetli(j>r uh being 

So far at to the mutter and conception of tho work. In the 
maimoT them is so much ine(piality that it is mwt to impossible to 
give any iudgnient on it ns a whole. Lord Lyttoii appears to bt3 
an oxoeeaingly facile writer, and we suspect ho would write better 
if he were not so i'acile. 1 Fo commands suviiral styles up to a cer- 
tain point, but pays for this versatility by a touch of the amateurs 
imjperfociion in all. I’robably ho might bo an admirable piir(»dist. 
if he chose. OonRdoiisly or nmvmsciously he has come wonder- 
fully close to Mr. IJrowning in one or two pJacea. In the intro- 
ductory stanzas of tho iirst volume these lines occur: — 

Yet lui'c, tiut tt Htcu at tho moHt^ or two, 

From the door of tne well-known mill 
(Which hU thfl wiillci innst Its nc^ar nt hand, 

For tho Hoiind of it follows mo Hitll) 

1 lun lo»t in a forest whoM gladea expand 
O’nr me, iK'foro mo, iiniiMmoo and deimo ; 

Where xlindow ami sighing sound profound 

Pour into my iiplrit a sfffntt' IiiUuimi 

Of diiniie<«s( Htid dbdanea ; and, turning around 

And around my wif, I no further huvw got 

Thiui the wheel of that uiiil, which, the itiors to cemfound 

My confii/dun, I hear, tho’ 1 see it uot. 

This might be pnsw^d off on ninny noidiirs ns Mr. lirown log’s own. 
About a quarter of the volume dislnrit in space and turning of 
leaves, but Avjde as the poles asunder in spirit, we llrid soiiio 
verses on tlu^ moded of \Vordsw<»iths chil(ii?‘li manner, which are 
more faithful to tho original than the partaly in lirjf^'tcd AddreMes, 
if not BO auiuaing: — 

A li ttlo (ihild, scarce fiv« yunm old, 

And hiitlm aa bird on tiough ; 

A llttU^ umidvii, brij^rlu ua gol<l. 

And pure ncw-ndl'u miow. 

Tilings Huen, to her, arc. tUiagn unknown : 

I’lringM iKW fuv far uwiiy : 

Tliv lU'ighiMiuriiig Inmiict, next onr own, 

Ah distant an Cntluiy I 


And those various styles areiissumed and put off with a mpidity 
which is ttoiuewhat perplexing, and mclinos us fo w'(miipr if the 
ivritor may not have some covert design of playing tricks on tho 
public. I'ho iwimo facility of execution which It'd liiui into these 
vagaries is prolsibly also respoubibla for a certain dashing caroless- 
iiesa in detail that somotinics becomes n seriousfau It. Take the batth'- 
Boene to which we have already I'eibrreil for ani)th*'r purimse. The 
action takes at tho critical point whore a battery whoso fire 
carriod tho day has Imou posted. VVe uro told of a gunner killed 
by “ a random shell.” Iiow could it bt' random at simh a place Y 
Tue epithet would have bami proper if, instead of falling in iho 
battei*y, it had gone over it a mile or so to tho rear and then burst 
among men in nai'rvo or camp-followeiv. Then conn.'s tho brazen 
orb” of a cannon-lxill, an object wliich uovur was brazen except 
perhaps in a Imppily obsolete conventional dialect w'bich ma(u> 
Dross stand for nil luetol indipcrimiimtely by a false analogy from 
tho Greolc and l^muui poets, resting ultiiuateJy on no better ^uind 
than that at the date of tho ilomerio poems iron had not yet sup- 
planted bronze in general empluyuiout Again, tho gunner^) niat^ 
IS called “ denlh’s riimbla adopt” a phmse to which we confess wo 
can attach no meaning at olL Those little matters have struck our 
attention within a few consocutivo pages. There are also sundry 
vougbnesHos of metre and tricks of mhtoration which might with- 
out difiiculty have been aiwidod. Ihit lillitoratioo is a tempt- 
ing instrumout for a writer witli an abundant vocabulai^, and 
Lord Lyttun often makos it eflbctivo. The foUowiug is a fair 
initaace:— 

. A I'hilA as from vh(M»l he wo* boumllTig by, 

Hoar th« wall of a carpenter’s workshup Ibond 
A iuHtroua nhavliig that iureU his ©y« | 

Aiui Dim trsasuiis ho timWly pick’d from tke gvennC 
Tho thing WM tendor, tmmiparcul, light, 

Silk'^uft, odormu, vein’d ho lino 
With Susy waves In tho richest white, 

Bars damask of dainty design ! 

nb ^^ioitrotts shaving” has the undesigned air of k |wit si| us ‘ 


UdmmnUaj oa Xr. Bbitaaii Hunt^s last 
again, the poet lapses iiiSsffDs^ diacuTnva&M bjf bw 
metrical tLueney nnstm to run on with Ids stosj ittid ennssMittlil: 
without ramembering tiuit ^ Is writing verse. 

Tho doisetB we have mntidned brii^ psjrts of Lytknril 
workmifusbip bdow the aveange of what we have a to e ay ect 
£ri)m a cultivated scholsr. But his cnriotis inequality hmi a 
flivdurahle side also, and his merits ^hen he is at his best vetT 
mash above siieh an average us in most cases %ouUl be iiflsalMt 
by the tkults we have found. \Ve feel bound tilerefoe to ooo* 
elude by giving a spocimexi of his liappier passagM. JTe seenm to 
mi Mtrobgcst in descriptions, and we choose ibis of a sculptorb 
studio fh>m the second volume : — 

Largs wan the chamlier ; bAtbed with llglU Mtrene 
And silence tunod, licit tmubJed, by the ts^uinl 
Of (MW eool fountain tiaklliig iu the greeti • 

Ot‘ JAurel groves Chat girt the porehes nmniL 
And in that oiuiiuher tho sole dwtiUen woiu 
Ideas, clad in filc:u‘ and oiAtedy stiape : 

Save one, a priHouer, huge, micoutli, aimi boro, 

IfuDg fast ill fetters, hopeltwa of escape, 

And broken at the heart,— a Marble Block. 

Kven as a hero. In Ijose auibuscads 
Fallon ; a(», foll’n, and fW»m liis nativo rock 
Uorue h(3rc in chains, tiio Iruiignoat Marble mode 
Ko moan ; but round. In dumb remonsimneo gaxmi ; 

And, gazing, h/aw, surprised, all round him stand 
The iraagew of gods. With right arm raised, 

Jove launch’d the thundevs ^in Ids loaded liaihl ; 

A light of undulating iovolincMtei, 

UoHc foam-born Vuims tVoia the foam ; and, (U'«ad 
With (liHinal iH'uuty, by its Kmrnimt tresses 
Did sworded Perscas lift MeauHA*s head : 

There paused a-fciptrx* wing-enpp’d Mercury : 

Apollo, (Xttuiive Mittiling, Hiigi3r'd Iiere : 

There Ataiidy Fallas .sUnmI, with Inroodiog eye. 

Full arm’d, and grasp'd the (cgis and tlis spear. 

After all them will pr(jb>tbiy be groat dtflenmoi'B of tABte ae to the* 
geuoml tdlbat of J^aoU^ in Sun^f, and the beat coiuiBul wo cru give 
the rondor is to look at them ujid judge for himself. 


DllLMMOND OF UAWTHOKXDKM.* 


H AI.LAM, a critic not givun to ('UthusiaHm, Thomas Campbell, 
and U(.»bert Houthey, have conciirrKl, with bojuo ^'nriatione 
in (logree of praise, in giving DrummoTtd a high place among tho 
English imeto w!io nppi^ared filler the close of 8naksp(»are’» work 
and iMifore the beginning of Milton’s. It is a genenil lk3liuf that ho 
gn'fitly excelled iw a writoT of sonnets, ami is second only to Shiik- 
suear(3 as a nonnet-artist. He bocaiue known as a poet while Ben 
.loiUMin was the wcognized bead of English literature. Jonson made 
a visit to S(!othind towards the end of i6r8, find wtis hospitably 
ontertainr'd by Drummond for two or three wec'ks, including 
(’bristnms, nt “classic Hawthormlen so JSir Waltor Scott has 
di'flcribeit tho beautiful spot on tho t'sk, within easy roach of 
Edinburgh, wh(«ro Drummond, laird of Ilnwthoruden, poet and 
hnyn but not noisy politician, pasmsl a studious and epicurean ex- 
istence. Drumiuond care fully took notes of Ben Jonson s con- 
vorHAtiona while he was his guest : he did not publish them \ but 
more than sixty years after his (icath his son permitted the pub- 
luMition of a copy. The impression produced by Drunimond’a 
notes of the conversations is unfavourable to .Tonson’a character in 


ivapcct of vanity lutd uncharitnhloness ; and Gifford, Ben Jonson’a 
editor, was movt3d by a biographer’s wrath to denounce Drummond 
fm*ioimly for his truthful narrative. “ Perverse and utterly absurd 
and buUdog-lilio attacks on Ihniumiond fur Aup^n>B(Ml malignity, ” is- 
not t<m strong a desci-iption of (Bttbni’s invectives given by Dr. 
Massi^n. iiallani had pre\iously said in a more ju(li(ual tone, 

The I’nrious iiiwctive ngninst* Drummond for having WTitten 
privalo^iemumndu of his conversations with Ben Jonson, which 
no did not publish, and wdiirh for might wo know wore perfeetty 
faithful, is absurd ; any one (dse would have been tlinnkriil for so 
much li1t‘mry anecdote.” And it so hap[iens that Drummond’s 
notes of hie conversations at ITawthornden with Ikm Jonson, 
his free-living and censorious guest, are a treasure of cuntcniporaiy 
anecdote and unconscious self-confession. Dr. Mos&ou thus relatoa 
tbo editorial history of this romarkuhlo document : — 

In the J711 ciiitionof'Druminniurj* Workj' (pp, 324-336) thare w.ia printed^ 
a very imperftet, though not unfmr. (nunpilatioQ of Drumiuond’s McmonuidA 
of Ilen'H visit, undor IIm» tillo «>f“ Hoads of a Comvntiition betwixt tho 
fainoiu Poot Ilmi Jonson and William Dmmiiiond of Ilawtli^dom 
tliinuary 1019.” This (x>iu))ilation, which tho editors of Uu^ edition had 
thought Huificifsit, was all that waHiU'cewblo for mors than ahimdredyeais^ 
and it was on it that GiUbrd, m his L{J* of Jonmm^ founded Lis parvenismiw 
utterly absurd and buUdog^Iiko attacks on Drumiuond for supposed nulll^ 
nity, Ac. When Mr. David Laing began, in i8d7f his examiiiatioii o/tSo 
liawthonidcn MSB# in the (m^shussuiu ot tho Antiqimrian Society (ff Soodand, 
ho hoped to dud the originals of tho precious D^etee among those MSS. Iw 
this he was disappoint^— finding only the empty envelope wiSeli had 
contained the Notes, and which boro the inscriptim, mA 

Aiamwer§ bg Bern fo W, B., 16x9;** bnt bte Anther aMiiuii. wae- 

rewarded by diaeoveriiig, in a miscellaneous collactlon of MSSU^ entitled. 
Advtrtanot in the hand-writing of the Scottish ahtlquaiy, Sir Bobert 
SibbaM, pre rore e d in the Advocates^ Librmy in Bdinour^ a cemfilsto 
trnuHcript of tha miaiing doomnent, made to that anihiiiary, ai^nrealty 
i^tween 1700 and xyza From tMi tnfnaoamt, Inadto ^iyonMtieiit wjf' 
Aw JtHituH to tr, wAm ko cam fo Soplfoiitf ofimJbUf MfoJbrifog 
edited the long 4 eet rjte^ wijh viliiabki notoi^ in 4 fngsr pAiom too. 


David MMm>,]<LA.iU„n. 

ia tha UidMiakgr af IMfaitiittgh- 






wm^m^ 

fiiM]t,lbif$ ^ <N» fMm^ehk BMong wkw * 0^ mmvh ^ 

iMtm i T n m i wi lifft Winr^tiTiimfliiii Initnni nf nTTT rt *" y iid]nln>« 
iiaa betii^ liw tad Drummondi «itd ibo kttar, 

Mmiittiig Idmt^ of wrotB to Jmon m «oa 

litetaiPKogi "U lim be 4|r other tbiitf in tbie oottatnr 
erbieb my powev oan Mieb, comniMid it $ there ie nothlsg b wish 
matt to be in tibe eeknder of tboae who lore you.'* This is 
the world's style ; and doubtlesi Jousonh miiiia end fume were 
poimftil sttiecticmB to Draameiid. But JDniinmoi^» studving 
Mn in the ftaeh, saw all bis iineouth and gfsttn^ tiaulta, and for 
bis own oonscienoe anhe^ eased himself by writing down the 
judgment of his heart of hearts on the groat wd grand Bon : — 

This is wliat he apptmdnd to lil» MemonuHle of Bon*! vidt by way of 
sumiMiy of the lin|n«Mioiia which n«D*i wraoiial proseiioe end demeanour 
had nude upen him He [Bon JoneonJ la a giM Wver and praiwr of 
himself ( a eontemiicr and soomer of others ; givou rather to loee a friend 
thm a jmt i Jealous of every word and acSion of tboae about him (mpeoiaily 
■fUr drink* which is one of the elemeiita In wtdeh he Utreth) ; a dhetmUer 






Bon Jonson in 
^ WI18 thon but 


And not his numbers i wblah wuce brave and bklL 
6o lUos his sdad was bia ekur pesiy. 


And 0^ deair Bnonniood, to whoai mudi I tm% 

Bor Ids nrmdi love, and prand was 1 to know 
Mkpmtr, wUch two worttw men* 

I McniiMs stm shall Jove* and flawthomdsn. 

Ben Semm tdid Draniiiioiid tbit Smyton ^^mni Um 


LttCD ^nm 
fprayt^l** 


of ill parts which reign in him, a braggor of some good that he wanteth t 
tfJnktng nothing well bat what either he itimanlf or aofue of hie friends and 
oeoDtryiDsn hath said or done : ho is iMMioiuitoly kind and aa»y i oarelesa 
•altbor to gain or keep } YiiKliotive,but, if hobs wtll answered, at luriuielf. For 
wny vsllgion* aa being versed in both, luterproteth best sayings and <loeda 
alum to the worst Oppressed with phantasy, which hath ever mastered liis 
leaaon, a general disease in many pm^ts. Ills inventions ore smooth and 
easy ; but above ali he excvlletir in a Translation/* This is, no doubt, a 
poi^cUy honestly summing-np of Druminond'e iuiisreasions { ho was quite 
entitled to put it on paper if he ohosv« ; and Ben Jonson's admirers ought to 
be the last to obieet m such frunkiiewp. At the same time it does mtne a 
IkBc gratingly In the oonteat of the Interchangeil iotters between the two 
men t and, with ail aHowanoe fur any temper^ dihoomfort to Drummond 
as Bim's hoot, one cannot, but see tiurt his fawdious tastes and his literary 
predilections disqualified him for sdmitiing to his liking, as fully us another 
might iiave done, such a huge creature as »en, fisiilts and all. rerham also 
•one can trace in Drummond's words soraetliiiig of the Irritation df a at 
the 4prsfw mjuria patria. Although he himself acknowledged tiu! liti>raTy 
barrennem or Sootlund at that time In comparison with England, and did 
mot eveiHiatluiate the exceptions that might be found in Hir William 
Alexander’s poetry and his own, 3ret Ntn etiam eatimta l*haimm had itreti a 
growing feeling witli him ; and it may have been a little hard to hoar 1 h*n 
donson talk patroniaingly of recent (Wiottish attempts as not bad ibr a region 
so far from tne London oantre, and ret'ornmend a dtnirso of QulntHlan and 
Bugliidi Grammar as djaci|>lme for aomothing better. 

Ur. Mnaaon hnaquotod largidy from Mr. Laitig'B copy of tho ron- 
Teraations ; those ext.mct8 niro by far the most intoroatiug part of 
l^s yolumo, nnd we wish he had given Ihe entire coiivorsationM, 
instead of still leaving the rtmtler to seek thorn in the Tran wwu ions 
of the Scottish AntiquarioH' Society or ihu Shakespeare Si>cioty a 
publications. 

Michael Drayton, the author of the Pititfolhion, bad sorao months 
before Jonson a visit flcntl>riimui<»nd a cordial grating of sympathy 
and admiration ns from a literary brother, and there thus licgfin a 
warm epistolaiy friendship which ended only with Ihuyton's 
death. Tbey never saw each other. In the year i6iS, in which 
Jonson visited Drummond and Drayton opened a rornwooiidimco 
with him, Drommood was in his thi’rty-tliird year, Ben Jonson in 
bis forty-fifth, and Drayton in his ufty-sixtb. It was then but 
four years nlnco Drummond hod miblisluid his llnit poem ; thut was 
an elegj' on the death of James it'seldest son, Prince Henry, whose 
death made the fnturo Charles 1. heir ; ** Tears on the fieath of 
MssUades " was the name of the work, it had been followed by a 
Tolume of miscoUanieSi ** Amorous, Funeral, Divine, Pastoral^ in 
^nnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals,” many of them tolling his own 

n " lorve-happiness, and deeper love-eorrow, when his mistress 
; and lastly, in the preceding ^ear, 1617, ho bad prodnetMi 
^Forth-Feasting,” a poem of complimeiit tff James I. on his visit 
io Scotland. A contemporary Scotch poot, Sir William Alex- 
ander of Monstrie, afterwards Earl of Stirling, who has left a 
poetic ftuue of about the same order as Drununond's, had followed 
James I. ft^om Edinburgh to London, and held office in James's 
Court, being a Gentleman of the Beti-Chamber and later, Secretary 
of Blatc. Ho bruited the fame of Drummond, whom be dearly 
loved, among the I.40iuion nuete. ** Idttle do you think,” wrote 
Dray^ to Drummond, now oft that noble friend of yours, 
Sir william Aleimnder, friat man of mem and 1 have remembered 
you before we trafficked in friendship.” most excellent 

^rii and rarest mm of our North ” W been Drummonds own 
dwription of Aiexander. Drayton coupled Drummond and 
Alexander in eulogistic verse 

$0 SeoUsad sent us hithor for our own 
« That matt whose name I ever would have known 

To staail by mine* that most ingenions knlghi, 


^0 Janear— <»Wbaii ba waaMLwanb to 

vffiSb in the w<id^ Im wouM «a& kirn aa 

aUtch of WTiters— Wwp ham, Xkqr, Ddtbiar weimsaicflWii^ 

Wnabisw was one; Alnnlham Fiaimf% in 

^ a ftiol ; M a ibb itm waa not of Iba poita, and a 

laiM fiffiow : mob wm Iky and Middled 

la, in Dr. Mosseu's tmtment, the biatujy of SooilElaiid, UlarMpyaad 
I^lluoal, t the year of Prummond's \Mtky to at 

, ^ which tftiarles 1* was executed, ana at the end ti 

which Dmmmond died. We have taken the measure of Bnmii* 
mend's liteniry fume. He was abio a writer of political traota, 
following politics in his library, greatly avemo to all tibe ebaagaa 
amidst which he lived, but from pi^eiK^ and a k)ve of quiet out- 
wardly conforming himself to wevitable uhaiiges. He apcculakad 
and wrote at llawthornden, and kept aloof in the main from tha 
noisy outwanl world, and ahuniiad the alarm. Dr. Moasoii ^maka 
very' often of Drummondism us his political oreod, and, in unconaci- 
ous seal for hia hero,.stHMus to as an active powfr In uolatifit. 

Thus it may have be«m some yi^re after Ins i^uith, when, aa is oftan 
the case, admirorv of the nsAl got up a frotitioua iutomt ni the 
writings, little hfH>ded while he lived, of the cuiUvatod Episcopa- 
lian and Boyalist poltiicion of Hawthoruclen 

In 1659, or Just before Uiu ,llr»turaiton, tlu«iv wnt a now Lendim ^Edition 
of Drunuuoiura Cullecteil IWiiiK. . . . luStrotUmb of uk eepula- 

tlou mttinufNl to l>e eberUhed aincng thuNo wUo b»Qkad bank with 
affoctioii on the poHtiral part ho ha<l takoii, AfUa* tho Uorttorntlitn, when 
Eldsotqvioy was re-cntablisnvd, those wm no longer tho mippreiMed mincri^, 
hut the trtiiin)>lumt Tuty )Uirty, in ixwoesMiiui the Gownimeiit Iwr 
Charlts II., u|miv«sitig and perhoeuting in their turn tlia miles of cUu ultra* 
I’rmbyt^irittii Coveiiautcrs or VViiigv, and rohu bili rating ae well 4M lliw aould 
Uuh the ]»roi>ertlt\it and iJio inomoilon of Soots who had sufienMl (or thah 
Boval'sni. IlawthonKlon, one finds, hod begun by tiiis time to bo vlaUed 
uu ‘Drummond’s n<*<*imut. 


aaaBto'Cif Jonioii^^ wdiaagwlwthti niqS t oaa; Swiiad tomM 
<«w atffl nan •triUiig^7«tam(Sfl«l t>i neb qMdhnnOiie^ , 


Ahogother the 8ot>tlUh Kpiw?opaUiiiM In Oiioim Anna's vnljini were a vary 
intoresling and wolUnuirked jpMiruuu of the heiAllsU jiopuiatlon, mmtUfffA Ul 
tho 8out)\ snd Wi^t, but nuiunnmw in tUo North and Northern BighUmda* 
with many men of talent nmtyng tlwin, and keesdng iin tradlUtgis, both 
pi>litiral and liu«rary. from tho imst of Seoiland, very dmorent from those 
which stirred the aouU of KcoUnfum of the tyis) of ^Uoueo David Desna.'* 
The mArtyrod mouan^h ('h arias [. and hU mithftd Oivnltom t Cha faemio 
meinorv of Buntross ; thu horilblo Inionregnum of Kidl CrtiutwoU and his 
crew of ndson>ants ; the Ulassoil itiyit.i>rAtion of tho joUy King Chsrlos B. 1 th« 
gaUant Oiaverhousc and hit tpl undid rnugh-riiUngs among tho ennting Whigs; 
confusion to the memory of the Dutchiimn t iimg life and better days yut 
fur the King over the water ; down with all sour Itollgton, and up whh the 
right Churnh ; such wert) the phrasca and ■eniUttehis diatiugiihiiiiug Che 
Scottish KpUsMipalians from the real of tlm nation. 

Naturally it was nmuiig these that it becamn a pious duty, wvanty years 
after Drummond's death, to put forth a ooinplcto odirloii of his works, and 
assert hia claims to brs rcincmban>d evon in tho mJibt of tho nurw LliMrature 
of Queen Anne's ndgn. At all evanU it was Bishop .lobn Hags, the chief 
of the Hcottisb Epiacopalinn clergy of his tiiiio. that undertook mis duty. 

Dr. Alassou's xoal And induat^ arc well known, mitL though it is 
difficult to Bcccumt for his ch<iico of Drummond of HAwthomdon 
fur trfsitnicnt in tho samn e.thauAtiv6 iind on(!yolu{>mdic manner 
in which liu has lK*(*n k) long cngRgtxi in liruAtuiting Milton, 
ho has certHiTily prodiiml an iulorcstirig niui rtwdaMu volujiio. 
Thorn i» AO much of fn^Hlmass nnd goninlity about J>r. Mansoii 
that no work of hie can bo dospimi, I'hu fiiulla of gf^la of 
hia Lifei vf Milhm rorur in thin voIuiiim ; and wu wiah ho 
could Im cured of hie maimerismA and coUofjuiaUHrna. Why 
will l>r. MibSMin penmt in oft«mding his rcadors by such ill- 
cboAini cccontririticB us that Ben Jonson, journeying io tkloi- 
Inud, WAS " on the trump north wurda,” or (liuud aocompunyiug 
(jharloB I. on his coronation visit io Hcotland) that wlmrcveir 
Charles wont among Inn Hcoitish eubjocts, thu red-faced little 
English Biahofp was S(.M*n trotting at his tail.” These are only twri 
Bamph« of numerous inihnppy deviations of Dr. Masson into what 
wo can only call vulgarity and slxmg. 


TBANSMir.UATION.* 

M U. MOmriVIER COLLINH (hKlicaicM bis laiosi novel to a 
hidy of rank, ** whom,** as ho wiit«*a, “ all who dt iKiro * tho 
prusorvatiun of our r«iligiou and our h»yuUy to our (Ju» <ui ' must 
nonour fir Iut courage in thuir dofi‘n<-o. ’ To wlmt display of 
courage ho it-fors wo iim not told. Happily, in thffaj lirm^s luit 
very slight wUla have to made t)n tluj courago of usiY nmu. much 
hm of any w'oman, in tlie defenr^ of uur ruliglou and our (Jiirton, 
The day perhaps may eijino when Mr. Brudbiiigh, with hia hun- 
drods of tboiiHands, Ahall awM-mhlo oulsidu WcHtminstoi io attack 
both the 0110 nnd iLo other. But iho sh^oiimahurM of Northuiupton 
have not rircri yot, and w'o have «»> doubt tluit, if troubh/iia times 
came, they would rather stick to their lust liian io Mr. Bradlaiigh. 
Nevertheless, free as is the QuetmA peu'son from any risk of 
violence, we cannot say quite so niarh of the Queen's Knglkb, 
On this the mrsit outfiqfcous attacks are c^^uialuntly luade^ W 
writers too, like Mr. Alortinier Collins, who cannot nl^ m iShm 
octtse their entire toorance of language. Mr. ('oUios is fruBiSkw 
with Greek, so far at least as to enrich his own tottglie 
with the new words psithurism ” and " ohuiro^);iioiii^^ imd 
to variegate his pages with scraps of Greek quotatifjn* xU Sum 
afoo, we infer, read a good d^l of English, for III % litter 
Whini be lately wrote to the 7V»ncs, in df A flriiH 

jfnotatkm of aa Englhdi poet, be inf ormed the werift^tfiai ^iD- 

TrmmhrnUm. By llortlmer^ k and 

ywi1i<llf,*nfn firr avokk London ; Hurst A lihudeeti 


«oeiifati6 quotatUm i» a growing Tioa.** H« binietft 1^7 
waji is hqppSjr ifredr from thi# vice than most writers of tli« 
day; for when he wants to quote poetry, as he is * 
as well as a novellsti he generally, if we aie^ not mistam^ 


as well as a novelist, he generally, if we aie^ not mistak^; 
quotes himsolf. It would be just as well then, since religion and' 
loyalty are sufficiently safo from attack, if Mr. Q^llins wotftdL; 
refrain from ostentatiouslT praising ladies for a courage which there 
has been no room for aisplaying, and would himself do a little 
more for the preservation of our language, which is really ip con<^ 
riderable danger. It may he the case, however, that he has his 
own particular set of nmdijrs for whom, as regularly as the quarter- 
day comes round, ho brings out his thn^e fresh volumes. Per- 
haps they have pown so accastorned to his big talk that, if he 
were to tiy to address them in words of common sense, they would 
one and all refuse to hear him. A stoiy used to be told of an old 
Irish member of Parliament who at the first election after the 
groat Keform Bill was informed that hts now constituents were not 
to be addrsssod in the rough and ready language which had done 
well enough before. On the hustiiim accordingly he began, 

(lentlemen, I appear before you—” But here ho broke d<jwn, 
and could not, tho^h ho tried more than once, get a word further 
on in his Bp<^h. flis case seemed desi)enite, for the “ gtintlomon ” 
were beginning Ut laugh, when, snatching a big stick out of a 
bystonderis hand, he waved it round his head as if lie were at the 
entrance to a fair, and shoiiting out llwo I am again, you black- 
guards I ” was received with thunders of applause, and in his old 
lashion made .a most telling speech. In like iiuinniT, no doubt, if 
Mr. Oqllins or the Daiiy Teh^'nphj with which as a writer ho has 
much in common, wore hi begin to use the language of sober 
common souse, if they did not thoiuMdvos brook down from 
long want of familiarity with it, yot it would bo so badly received 
by their readers that they would not get a single round of 
applause. They would, if thmr had nrcsuuee of mind, at onco go 
bfu:k to thoir own style, and rar. Collins would talk of ** scintilhis 
imd scintillating fliishea,” and wonderful blue eyes that scintil- 
lated a strange light,” and ** bright scintillating eyes,” and “ the 
hypnotic ocean,” and the ^^pbnesimbrotoussun.” There is no chance 
then of such wrib^rs as these taking to good English or gooJ sense. 
Even if iJiev are capable of either one or the other, their liUimry 
connexion lies oil the other wnv^ and n(.*ither i*oligioa nor loyalty 
can expect n man to disregard his connexion. 

AVo should bo surprised, however, if Mr. Oollins’s readers were 
content with so little variety in the mro he serves up bc‘foro them. 
Every one who has road one of his stories has read all. Ilis 
mode of making u story is of the simpb'st. lie tnicoa half-a- 
doxon heroes or so with vast npp43tiU*s, mid half-a-dozen lioroines 
with appetites if, not quite so vast, and 8f)iue what more dainty, yot 
sharp enough. In almost every chapUT he gives an account' of 
what was oaten, and, like a preacher who has chosen a very long 
text and constantly repeats it in every division of his sermon, 
easily manages to cover a good deal of ground. Mr. Collins would 
])orh^ show more dminatic power, though scarcely so much of 
that Conservative loyalty of which ho is so proud, if ho wexv to 
allow his characters a ceidain variety in the food they delight in. 
It is not eveiy^ uno who has k relish for anchovy paste, nor does 
the inhabitant of every stately yot riiuit building” call for 
rumpsteak and oystor sauco or Presburjf biscuits. If ho would 
only, in the next volume ho writes, copy in on every tenth page or 
00 the Hat of the dishes given at the Vfurions restaurants at which 
ho may have latolv dined, his story would bo moi’o lifelike and no 
loss iutoroetiug. When he hss Hlled up enough paper with his 
meals, he then by a display of his mathematics tills up a ft'w pages 
more. For instance, he makes his hero in the third volume, when 
a boy at school after the moterapsychosis ” ho had gone through, 
thus show olF his great knowledge. Wo quote part of the prtK«»Hg(„ 
as, tliough a show of mathematics in a sensational story is no 
novelty to the readers of Mr. Collinss novels, it may be 
to ours : — 

Now I had intonded to appear quite as great a fool as Algv, tliat wc 
might remain In the same form ; but this snnrtV’s iimii’s insolemw annoyed 
mo. Ho I wurkod the immortal tuinoruru out in (bu very words of 
tCuolid, evidently to (ilsnvillo's nma/imiont ; aiul then 1 said ; 

^^KuoUd'e UeuKui.'ttratioii is unnoiessarily complex. Allow me to try 
another. 


fhe hm, bmlc ih&lkmkt AaA ^hm 

in thaiieitt motiiiii|r iM up for t^olva Ihouagad pohadB ok iMia 
inch trifle, will im hta that there ,lbe folia of notes to 'flfo 
aiifl>unt of twenty thouefuifl lying about somewhere, sad that tile 
viflain (las aervaat) oeu And them.” Next may follow a dii- 
'cusajoBon 'Uhe metaphyile of music, which,” soeordiiigto Mf. 
Couins, has never ret been thoroughly investigated.” Thsues 

A. tfivnr TMtnAvIre nil mathOOUttir'^’'^^ 


a few xeniarki on the j^reatest jpiHitenc .mathematieitt^ Oan 
efliily lead to a subject in whiclr Afr. CoBns flnds ajB^ m 
much pleasure as in writing about eating— namely, abuse bl Mr, ' 
Darwin. Mr. Collins or his heroes deraoHsh the greet modem — we 
ought to say neoteric — natuxalist with as much ease as they would ' 
a rumpsteak. It is admirable to think of a mind so comprehcoi- 
sive that it can descend to anchovy paste, and rise to theioftisilt 
heights. We will give our readers a qjbauce of rising with it: — 

I nm of opinion that ws do not yet lialf understaiSI the pbitoifppby and 
psychulogy of sexual completion. Our modem sophists are so anxious to 
pn>v«5 the iion-existenoe of God and the monkey anoestfV of man, that 
questions of real impoitancM) arf forgolton. A Univerasedf-erMtsd is far 
less imaginable than a creating Daity ; a monkey mads as a caiioaturo of 
man is^ far more nrobable than the aevelopmcut of man from a monkiy. 
The thing cannot oe done. Kvon a Darwin could not be gn>wn from tbs 
chimpanzee ... and there could be no easier form of the experiment. 

But, O ye philosophers and students in life, there is room for great dis* 
covery in connexion with the higher nature of man. It la not our relatioin 
toward the boasts that perish wliicli requires investigation ; it is mat 
relation towanb God, who created us in his own image. Just at this 
moment we have fallen on a time when sham sedence is rampant : when 
anything new is acco[>ted by all the shallow thoughtless people whose uiinds 
baveuu real culture. 

All that is nooded, after he hss sliown his readers how infinitely 
Mr. Darwin is bonoath tliooi^ is for Air. Collins to introduce them to 
company which they can with good roason reverence. He is not 
the nian to leave them for many pages together without the 
pleasing society of some man of title. His noblemen are often 
very wicked, it is true, but, wicked though they may be, they 
always, wo aro confident, desire the preservation of our religion 
and our loyalty to our Queen.” Wo like the abrupt manner in 
which wo are intrcnluced into their company. A chapter opens, 
and w'o suddenly find ourselves familiar with pwiple of the highest 
rank, and familiar with their vices too. Thus the fifth chapter of 
the iirst volume opens in vc»ry big capital letters with Dlau- 
ti^onet Aquila, Marquis of was the descendant of a race 
wliose men were always nans pent et suns repfoche, while the 
women were generally sous pnir only.” This noble youth was 
living with no pc*rceptiblu inooMH', i xcept what he w’on »t play,” 
while so happily was he constiiutiMl that ‘‘ the wildest dissipation 
did not afi'uct his health. He was,” us the hero of the sUiy telJa 
us, “the most perfect spcciimn of the hiunuu animal 1 ever 
knew,” The Marquis of Cre^u n;»turally loads to the “ Crt'^i 
Anns Inn,” where the landlord brings out “ a quart tmikard 
of silver,^ beiuring also the firms, and full to thq foam- 

kissed brim of that amlxT lluid which all Englishmen love.” 
After a long description id* this ale, which had l^n brewed the 
day the Mara u is was bom, we ridiirn to fimly Diana Oreyi, who 
was oa deliglitfuUy wicked as the sister of Phintagenot Aquila 
ought to bo. She leads tho hero into u duel, in which bo shoots 
the brother of the lady ho was engaged to. As the hero himself 
m Sir Edward Ellesmere, Baronet, while the brother was a Captain 
in His Majesty *s Life Guards, wo are lew alive to any littlo iuipro- 
prietioB in the conduct of this sister of a Marquis, for wo aro so 
pleased at being in such good company that we can afford to put 
morality on one side.^ We should bo glad, however, if Mr. OolHns 
would Keep to tho immoral doings of high Hfe and would bo 
content to leave ** the philosophy and psychology of sexual com- 
pletion,” os ho calls it, out hfJf imdcrstood. Of all wrilors, ho is 
the most offonsive who, when he wishes to ho indecent, proton^ 
Giat he is philosophical. .Mr, Colluis, with all his aurs of a 
philosopher, is never philosophical, and with oil his fine addresses 
to “ ye students of Hie,” is at time s shiunelcssly coorso. Happily, 
w hen he is very coarse, he is also very dull. 


YEATMAN*a HIS'JTOKY OF THE COMMON LAW.* 


Let the isoectaes fjritugleAno be laid on ib^ opi^osito side as inA'v'iV 
Then there are two trinnglos having thrir sides a n, a <\ equal to a' o', a'b' 
and the angle n a c equal lu c' a' n'. Ilioreibre tJic reiiiuuiiDg angles are 
mioal. each to each j therefore A u c is equal to a' c' ii', wliioh is the same as 
Acn.** 

From his mathomntics ho will perhaps ptiss on to some tremendous 
lights luid thrashings, where the tieoplu who have eaten all 
the dimicrs, and smoked the cigarettes, and drunk tho mocha, 
always knockdown iho^ of whose eating and drinking we are told 
nothmg. So Tegularly is this the case that it is quite easy at the 
begiunmg of any of his novels to find out who at the end of the 
storjr «n> to gain the day and to luaJTV the numerous heiresses, by 
noticing whoso eating it is that is Ud at length. Now and then 
to this rule in ^ oMe of some veiv 
** toast 0* the rest j but 

^ in oil prahabdity will die penitent, after fi»t sUp^g a cheque 

so into the hitoi hand.^ A 
or two and a litUe qmet gamhUng can then he introduced, else 
tbioe volumea would look like a pfllow at on infri WfolL 


Mayor’s Court of I^ndon,’” lie dedicates his work to Lord 
Coleridge, ** in admiration of his great powers of oratoiy 
eminent judicial quaUtios.” All this might look as if something 
serious was coming.^ So one might think fn>ra the first words of 
the title-nage, that is, os far os too words ** Common Law.” We 
know a Common Law, a Common Law of England, but wo bsgin ^ 
to rub our eyes a little when we hear of a ** Common Law of Great 
i Britw,” while a ** Common Law of Groat Britain and Gaul ” fidriy 
carries us into the land of puszlodom. We know very well what 
wo have to look for when any })art of early history gets into tho 
hands of mere lawyers. Their arguments from their assumptions 
are commonly unanswerable j only thoir assiuuptions are oommonly 
j rubbish. As a rule they ti^u tilings backward ; they assume I 
I tor instance that the hcrt>dltary king must have been from / 
tho beginning of things, and that he must have onfooflbd the' 

• 7%e ffisiorv tkt Common fxnif nf GmU BtiUnn and ifoaf V>wn Ifo 
^arSmi J^riod io Ms Hme qf Mmonp A 

iMtmsn. To U pohliahtM fo fbar 



femditMy M of lapnor.^ iooii HP“ 

B«t oaoe ntttkgflw owttW] ^ <ho IfaioOf mtoony non 

■MMUPtioili iO QOOMPO^^ T? ^.^**5 

Hmm iwMm Aw iHipiMO of dIbmLqs niiiifcl i B lty M wImhi 


nriied to fiM jflarlA diuigtitor » tliAomoDUiettivuiy'will 

0 ot A poontMA ill iiof own liffht. To Uiio idnid of thing^ wo igo 4 

oullooioit imd wo Ai^iwt^ liaonou^^ fiioti 

woid»ofd|^t]e,ifMr.^o»tiiijuiW^^ | 

boon on the loved of Mr. Finloaoa, thou|^ of eoone wo 

ihoold DOt hove been aurprioed if it had boon aomethiiig a great 
deal bettor. Eveo when wo ^t to the words Great Bntain and 
Qoul| pmdod as we began to be, we really did not expect that a 
leornea gentloiiian of Lincoln’s Iim, dedicating hia work to a Chief 
Jiiadce, would have sunk eo very nearly to the level of Mr. Keane 
with hia round towen, of Mr. Kavanagh with MaiC$ Fim Womdf 
Of ofJMra. Wilkes witn her Ur of Vhtddef$, Yet so it is. Wo 
do not know whether the dedication to Lord Coleridge is by permis- 
sion or without permission, but we shoula think tlmt if the Chief 
Juadoe gets as uur aa the first paragraph of the preface, he must 
be inolined to echo that most sensible ouestion of Achtsh King of 
Gatb, Have 1 need of madmen ? That first paragraph stands 
thus:^ 

The Qallie Nationap the French as vrcll as the British, would have lust 
fiireot proof of their ancient Comniun Law, but fur the presitrvation by their 
kinsmen, the Welsh, in their 'rriads ami C(Mios,of very coiinidcrablo portions 
of it { to this BOuroQ alone can we apply with certainty for a true account 
of it 

Directly after we get puzzled by hearing of 


a magnificent collection of legal doeumeiits oovoriiig the whole period 8ub> 
sequent to the Norman inquest of this country by Sweyn, the I>ane, and 
from the reign of Richard 1. to Uk' present time, an uninterrupted M?ries 
snob as no other nation can boast of, and to muoli of wliich the French can 
claim an equal share with ourselves. 


Then agiun there is an appeal to the French lawyers, Whose atten- 
tion is ctdled to the common origin of their laws and our own ; 
and French lawyers, and seomingly Frenchmen in gonoral, receive 
the following compliment : — 

Except that we poeaetis the records, they ponies even greater fodlitlea for 
the enquiry than we do ouraelves, for they are dee|>er studeiiU than wo can 
pretend to’be of their country's history, a*history whi(‘h Is inseparHldy inter* 
woven with oar own j ind^, the nobler part of the French and ‘British 
.AivMggDulation, os they have a coninum origin, have a couunon history and law, 
solhould our studies be over the same. 


English writers on Common Law aro less to Mr. Yeatman's liking. 
Mr. Finlason himself does not escape without a dig 
Nor do we make any uso of our own grand inheritance ; worse than this, 
we do not simply ignore its existcm.’o ; we deny it — sonalled histories of our 
Common Law are issued which afl'cct to give to our Law an exotic origin, 
and which describe our uolished anoostonii as ignorant barbaHaiis — the 
oonrwi followed by Mr. Finlason, tlo* latest editor of lioove's Kiiglish Law. 


'We must honestly confess llint, on reading this, wo had not iho 
faintest notion what it all raoaut. We could conceive a sense in 
which, by a pretty hard straining of words, Knglish and French 
law might beaaid to have a common origin. But what we really 
could not make out was the assumption, taken for granted aa if 
there had never be<m any doubt on the matter, that the Norman 
Conquest in England was wrr) light, not, as we liad always fancied, 
by Duke William of Nonnandy, but by “ Swoyn the Dane.” And 
now that wo have gone more fully through the book, or at loust 
through this its first part., we havi*, if possible, even less notion what 
Mr, xeatman is trying to prove than wo had before wo began. Tlie 
works of the other writers with whom wo' have compared Mr. 
man really have the advantage. Mr. Keane, Mr. Kavanogh, and 
Mrs. Wilkes are really the cloiirtT. Wo do not believe that it was 
from Ireland that Ahnun s^*t forth to go into the land of (yanaau, I 
but we see distinctly that Mrs. Wilkes believes thaf it was. Mr. 
Keane too tolls us niaiuly enough tliat the round towers and other 
ancient buildings oi Irefaml were built by the Cuthites, which 
would be an intelligible proposition if only sqme one would toll us 
who the Outhites were. And even with Mr. Kavonagh, we can 
■ee t^t he wanto ua to btdieve that humkn speech began by man 
uttering the letter O. But Mr. Yeatman does not bring us even to 
, sia^ of knowing what it is that ho wanta to prove; we only 

pick up Minething by the way, and the things that we do pick up 
am pairing stmngo. Wo can see that ho haa a strong dislike 
to &X 011 S, and to everything that has to do with th«u ; but tiie 
dislike sooms to take two forms. Sometimes it seems as if Uiere 
never were any Saxons at all; sometimes, if there were Saxons, 
that they were a very bed people; sometimes that they had no 
kws ; sometimes that their mws were very bubarous ; sometimes 
that they had no language; sometimes that they bad a language, 
but that it is not worth studymg; sometimes that ^ uie 
sumuments of their langiiage are so many foigeries. The Uni- 
vernty of Oxford is taken to task for having a profbosorship 
of so worthless a tongue, and Mr. Earle is tok^ to task on the 
charge of being Profeasor of it— a charge in answer to which we 
must plead in mitigation that Mr, Earle haa not been Pfofeasor of 
•nytiuDg for a good many yean. Wo gather further, from one of 
the tfrtnets that we have made from the preface, that Mr. Yeatman 
bad ** polished ancestors,” and that the other le^ light, Mr. Fin^ 
4 hfion, W' keen so rude as to describe Mir, Yeatmans polished an-* 
coftors aa ignorant bar b a ri ans ” Now if the diiq^utanfs name had 
hm Moi^ or PoweU we oouM have seen some method in s31 this, 
Ikt when a man lNfi» the Endishiianntf Yeatman, and dates from 
Ibe EndUi town of Wakweld, the Hibg is begrond os. The 
;0W Jnirtioool the (knuion Fkii^ by dint 


qnslUl^ may perhaps see thiough it; k^fmen, and from the o$m 
of Mr. Finlason it would mm even tawyen alao, must be eontent 
to cpaiin in daikneeifl Ail then that wo can do is to pick out 
soma til^to to pvA before the amaied eyes of soholsMt soma of 
the particular statomanis made by Mr. Yeatmsni without at« 
tempting to fiifd out what is the genend oldoot whloh he is 
seekmg to prove. 

The thing is curious because, thougb 1&. Yoitman glvm no 
sign of any study of originsi suthoxnies, and though hk 
clssiicsl Md medimval ewolarshlp seem m the very weakest, be 
shows a kind of reading, and, wliat is more, a kind of shaipnesm 
W« know what to think of a man who on two pages ^de by side 
sends us to Poeoidorus,” “Xiphilon,” and ^'Luciano Hoieulea 
Gallieno,” and who goes on to say “ we learn ” this and that from 
the testimony of Pearson, Oroasy, and many authors.” Or rather 
we do not know what to make of one who sends us to Luciano ^ 
Hercules OHllieno, because we really cannot find in Aiuciaii'a 
Dialogues, where wo naturally looked, wliat it is tliai Blr. Yeat* 
man has tfot hold of. We can find something about Uercules, 
and something about tho Celts, but Gallieiio quite hsfflai us. But 
with all this, Mr. Yeatman seems now and thou to have stumbled 
by accident upon some of tho very points which modem scholarship 
has used to prove various things, but which Mr. Yeatman, wilh 
strange pervorsity, turns about to prove, we do not oxacUy know 
what, d>ut sertHinly not tliat which they really do prove, l^oh a 
book as Mr. Yeat man's is really a useful warning to those who 
cleave to a confused nomenclature which they may use without 
harm to themselves, but which helps to lea<l others astray. Mr, 
Yeatman is quite sharp enough to see the inaccuracy of spreadiitt 
tht^ Saxon name over all Eng^d. But when he finds out thaiau 
Englishmen were not Saxons, insLaui of uisking the right inference, 
be Imrsts forth into all this wild talk about Saxons, As fur os we 
can make out hia meaning, ho takes Englishmen to be Welshmen, 
and Saxons to bo nobody can toll what. He shows another glim* 
moring of reason when be says that, if all England had boon held 
by Salons, tho land wouUi have been Baxony and not 

England. What would he have said if he had known tho 
fact that ** Saxonia," though a name very rare except in the 
mouths of Piets and l^ots, is actually an older name of the laud than 
I ** Anglia P Bo Mr. Yi^atman shows throughout tho oifeots of 
finding out what is wrong, without at the same time finding out 
what IS right. Ho gets to the Dooms of JStholberht and remarks, 

There is a groat dilllciilty in respt^t to the language of these 
Dooms. Bede Ldls us they wore written in English, biit these are 
written in the Huxou tongue, which we know very wall to be 
entirely different.” Bo directly aller he comes to the Wost^Baxon 
laws, from Ine to ./Flthelred, which he says ** aro clearly written 
for tuo English; although in the title of thorn those monarohs aro 
said to bo Kings of tho Haxons, yet in the body of tho Uws no 
mention is mado of that peoplo, luid the articlos are expressly com- 
piled for the JCnglish.” Now Mr. Yivitmaii would most likely 
under any circumstAUces have written nonsense if ho wrote any- 
thing at all ; but he could hardly have written this [nuaicular kind 
of nonsense if scholars had not allowed themselvos to ui»o the 
name of tho part as the namo of tho whole, to sueak of our fore- 
fathers, not as they spoke of themselves, but as BcoU and Britons 
spoke of them. 

Ho again if Mr. Veatinan had got ^ the history of the 
eleventh century, not from IvaiU^oe and Thierry, or at the best 
from Mr. i^earson and Bir Edward Creasy, but from the writors 
I of the time, he could never have said lhai modem historians 
liavo jumpcHl to the conclusion tluit our laws wore xiecessaiily of 
Baxou origin, because under the Nonuou Kings tliey were so 
called, and bf^^u so TMward the Confessor was a Haxon.” For if 
he had over looked at any contemporary writer he would liave 
found out that such a phrase as Hazon laws ” was unheard of under 
the Norman Kings. But then neither would be have written in 
this way if the writors whom he qiiotos, and later writors than thty, 
hod taken care to avoid a misleading nomenclature. In short, Mr. 
Yeat man’s book, wild and worthless as it is, is a memorable warn- 
ing that words and narncis are of some importance, and that to use 
them in their right place is a sign, not of pedantry, but of love of 
truth. 

We must pick out a plum or two more. Tho English name 1ms 
nothing to do with Angelu or with the Angli </f TfmituH, but it 
bos something to do with tho Demos Angele in Attica, a Demos 
of the tribe i^ndiouis, ** from whom i’ri<liiin^ tho tniditiomil loarler 
of the British, may have conn*.” '^ English, or the tongue of 
tho Angles, must Vhj the lost Ligurian or l.logrian language.” 
Directly after it is Thnunan ; then it is ( Jeltic, for the Ligunans 
were ucsccnded fnnii the iVlasgi, who were clearly a uaulish 
people.” Moreover, tlie Aiighnj Jioil cK;mething to do with the 
Greek'AyyiXoc, pirlnips, he hialM, because they were hwkwl on as 
angels or as messengers from tho Gods. Wessex was not Saxon ; 
in fact there never was any Wessex ; it was West Anglia, and 
Alfred was a /icyu/ai uuaer a Danish Overlord. There is no 
Saxon literature ; tho Chronicles are a forgery ; but on this howl 
wo must r^ly lot Mr. Yeatman speak for himself:— 


Ths Saxon Chronicle, and jirobiWy tho few Saxon translations still 
extfitit, wart proMiW tho work of but few liands— pcsisibly aU the writing «( 
MarifiiBiis himteli; for ha is the only writer who is known to have uwd tlw? 
hfitbMoiia language. For it is singular indeed, but biglily tirobsbw, tiist 
the KbcaDad Bmoo ChnmicJa is the work of a young Irlsliman who 
sXBjplimd his IcJaaia In writing Saxon, than an unwritten language, awl 
osmimittg a hkrtory of the people In whoae ooiintry h« 

findlntt them utter4y without s Watoiy » euA JUs not 
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ior th«re beiog bo at$gm of Smuri, and It would acooviit too for tho entde 
imturo of the paformaDeo and tbe rcopeoi wliieh woa paid to thia Cbfwddlo 
by KlQn;nce and tbo«e who copied from It ; for no doubt the Chrooida wiaa 
nublbhed during the life of Vloreiice, tb/>ugh l)i« copy waa not. Th^ mi^ 
tmve been d^icalTed by lt» and beliered It to be a <gexiulne hlatory. It u 
clear that Wiiliatn of Malmaabuty did not fall into ike aame anror. 

This, we think, u enough. 


A SmmR IN fiPAIK.* 


O F books on Spain there ts IjiarHlly no end | and the introduc- 
tion of railways has nvon an oxtraordiiiarjr impulse to the 
Rinnufaoiafe. As a rule, tne traveller's temptation to rush into 
print diminishes with the increasing facilities of travel, for reasons 
that ore suflioiently obvious. But tilings in the Peninsula in- 
variably go by contnurios, and it would seem that oven dying 
visiioii are broiled into following the eccentric fashions oi the 
natives. It is all the more odd, so far as book-making goi^, since 
there is so much to discouingo a modest 6|)anish tourist who aims 
at imnaitiiw information or originating thouglii. The Spanish 
cities nave been ransacked in the departments of archdiologV and 
history as thoroughlv as ever were the various art colli.^ctionH by the 
hordes of brokers wno followed in the track of the French Kevolu- 
iionary ffenerale. The show scenes have been described to satiety, and 
the huildings have been reproduced indefinitely in photographs 
more or less admbable. Each year there is less and leas left to be 
written, as time and modern enterprise carry forward tiie work of 
destruction ; so that if we desire a thorough knowledge of the 
vanishing rriics of old Bpain, we should turn rather to the books 
that were published at least thirty years ago. As it happens, the 
standard nauclbouks for Bnain have been written bv old resiaonts 
in the country; men wno went heart and sodl into labours 
which were tne fruits of years of patient travel. The in- 
defatigable Ford gleaned pretty nearly all that was to be 
gleaued; and, in spite of nis unoompromisiug views gnd bis 
strong prejudices, we are very unlikely to look upon Ids 
like again. More reoently O'Shea has followed him, and O'Shea 
would have made himself an even higher refutation had it not 
been for the extraordinary merits of Ford. What is more, it is 
not on an ordinary tour along the high roads tiiat you catch the 
loc»il colouring of the tilings of Hpain,” or pick up the quaint 
Bovrities that will give a value to your experiences. You must 
aUike on horseback into mountain bypaths, wander away tnio 
remots villaf^, and pursue your rcsciux^hes by tbe uncoztain light 
of ballad and history among the enimbling remains of forgotten 
castles and cloistors. There is another chance which you may 
certainly have in these troubled times. You may make a political 
and miutaiy tour of the country : analyse the prevailing it^rms of 
anarchy ; run the gauntlet of the Republican posts into Uie Oarlist 
country ; assist at a mountain skirmish or two ; put yourself in 
the way of a pronunnantierUu in fixe capital; share the short 
commons of the Oarthagena Communists under a shower of shells 
from the besiegers' batteries, and jioasibly come home to write a very 
readable book on a subject in which few |H3ople are deeply iutorested. 
But it is door that this lust course is not mien to ladies, and 
although Mn. Ramsay crossed the frontier of opain afler the out- 
break of the Corlist disturbances, she naturally kept htsrself as • 
much as possible out of the way of tlio conUmdiug factions. 

Tlie book she has written would have been very pleasant and > 
useful had not all its chapters been autidpated by a variety of | 
previous writers. Her st^do is graceful and lively ; she has an ' 
artifft's eye for efTeot, and shows good gifts of description. She 
took a very genuine iutorost in all that she saw, and discriminating 
enthuBiaam is sure to awaken sympathy. But then we lay 
the volume down without being conscious of a single novel 
suggestion, and of scarcely a fresh impi't^siou ; as, before wc opened 
iL we had a sure presentiment of much that wo should find within. 
We ask ourselves why each buccobhIvo book-maker should fud 
bound to recapitulate tW very venarablo history of the murder of 
Ousmau's heir at the siege of Tarifa ; or to dilate on the accident 
that tumbled Murillo oft' the scaftbUling of tbe Capuclun church in 
Cadiz ; or on that foul play to his Moslem guest by which the un- 
prejudiced Pedro the Oniol appropriated tlu' famous bidas-tuby ” 
of ^e lied King. Are not ail these things to be found chronicled 
at length in FordP and where was the ni^cessity for Mrs. Ramsay 
to transcribe them when Ford must still be the*indispoiisablo com- 
panion of every intelligent tourist P So with paintings. If we 
care at all for Spanish or Italian art, most of us are sulficiently 
fiimiUar with tlie world-frmed gems of the vmious oollectious, 
whether we have visited Spain or n\)t At any rate wo know ex- 
actly to what authoritios wo may refer for elaborate details and 
oultivoted eriticism. And if we do not care for art. and know 
nothing of the Spanish ooUeotions, nothin^ makes duller leading 
than second-hand doacriplioiu, summarized m a series of common- 
place ^ithets of admiration. At the same time we must observe, 
in oommoD justice, that Mrs. Ramsay in one most important 

^ called a decidedly original 
idei^ She pas^ her « summer in Spain,*' instead of going thore 
m the wintertime like almost every one eke. A summer tour has 
its drawb^ks unquestionably. Uidess you ars ktcho de hnmec 
•^0081 in bronze— the Bpanlards sajj it Asctuidly imposes a 
imit on your ^ertlous and endurance; ccBdenuis you to most 
wnonnally early hours, and to intoiaMblg driwiy eiestas, 
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when you would wish to be oedve if the sun wankl wiHIhr 
R. Still there eon be no qaest|ou that eoDinMir <ts tbe osBj 
•ssson when you can appseciate tbe verHidAs 'Chan^elerisiifls ^ 

^ ihti Bpanish soiuievY, atid tjbe fjpeouiiie »ndtties ef ^ li& of ^ 
ibonish people. No doubt aumiuer makes oigbt-eeinug ievritty’ 
work ID the etttee, aad the sudden clumiipNi 'from bla ring 
iPlaatu to chill interiors 4n ecrisrinstical Ootiue ure mm 
ribngorous than aU the hrigaadi^ki the fitsvras. IHIigunm joumeya 
in the dog davs am sometliBig^ he muiembered nrimiaitma^ 
with tlieir oEoking clouds of warm chalk dust and dhe fmm 
joltings that told cm your fevered frame. But all this svflbring 
makes the havens of refnge where tliere ore shade and-eir dedlly 
enjoyable, if you can onty disabuse your mind of dheddee timt 
you must constantly be improving the sbinisg hours m griMea 
and churches. We mnoy that by for tlie most pleaaant 'thue in Mml 
K ams^'s tour was passed in retreat at JLa^ Grouja and m the 
Alhambra. I41 Omnja was the favourite resort of Queim GhrHrtinai 
who bad a very good tyte in such matters, and the pi^oe was the 
scene the famous coup d^Hat of the Sergeant Garcia. We can 
imagine the English ladies fresh— ^ wther fegge^from riia 
dusty streets of the capital, appreciating hi intense enjoyment riie 
charm of that leafy oasis in the bleak Guadarrama. Noreould they 
easily have lighted upon more agreeable quarten#, for Ija Orosqa 
has l^n very much deseried since the fall of lhedk)uvhoiM, 'and 
they hod the beautiful gardens as much to themselvos as the wild 
forest. They were tolerably lucky in thoir accommodation too, 
finding themselves in a vtiry decent little inn kept by a French 
family, and we must confess that such recent iiitolligence about 
tho vfirious fondcia is among the most satiafactoiy reasoos that can 
be alleged for tho swift sucoession of works on subjects so hachn^ed. 
But we suspect that Mrs. Ramsay's sociable maimers and riioerfril 
tomperanient had a good deal to do with her genonally finding 
herself so comlurtabre. At Gran la she corrupted a venerable 

gate-keeper, having won the old laay’s regard and alVectiou by 
repeatedly ndrioving for her a pet tortoise of ro^^^ habita. In the 
fair precincts of the Alhambra she made friends with every oue, until, 
whenever she took h»^r w alks abroad, tho poASAnts pressed upon her 
bunches of their grapes, and the gardeners oiluroa lier bouquets of 
their roses. She brouglit mtroductions to people in the best socioW, 
and, strange to say, she met with extraordinary* hospitality. At 
least the notion of receiving a dinner invitaUou in ezrthango for a 
friend's letter of recommendation strikes os asi agreeable novelty 
in Spanish experioncos ; iwrtulias, acqueariUoSj and cups of cold 
water, chocolate, fruit, fiowers, and hy|)erbolical compliments are 
tho coins that pass mom gtmuridly current. 

Mn. Ramsay speaks niortt dubiously us to tbe politmiess of the 
Spaniards with wlioru she came in casual contact. The Oostilian 
courU^sy of high society justifitid its pruverbiul ropuiution; 
even the shopkee]>ers and middle chiases showed a digaifi^ 
civilify; but the pleb§ of tlie towns wem oileusively uncivil, 
and Murillo's atitfcl bews were more olyectionablo than Parisian 
gtmttns. Except fur the bcgwirs, who are persistent -and Ob- 
trusive to a degieo, and the boyish ragamuflins, who are 
much the same all tho world over, we should have said Mn. 
Ihmisay was rather hard on the Spanish lower orders. Dot 
the truth is that ladies who are in the way of sketching in tho 
open street offer temjitatiuns to inoivility that ore almost irresistible, 
l^e natives will gather to gape and stare at a spectacle so very 
unfamiliar, and tliey luitiirolly assume that the artist is sketchuig 
in tho WHY of business, and must take tbo conscjquonces, if they do 
not attrilouto mot itch that are positively sinistor. Free Irik 
becomes coarsely ofi’ensive ; one onlooker excites the other, and for 
our own part, if we comsiilted our comfort, we should beat a speeify 
TiUrcat, could we conceive the possibility of oiu: m ar Laving screwed 
up our resolutioD to making so unusual a public appearance. At 
the same time, we have no doubt wo should have aiipredatod the 
trophies of Mrs. HomBay's trials and triumphs haa slie thoqght 
of illustrating her book more freely. \\'^e like her frontis- 
piece and her vignette, and at least she painto veiy prettify 
in words when she chooses ; os, for iusionco, selectii^ an ex- 
ample at random, in her deserription of tlie Seville fruit-market* 
Her picture of the piles of luscious melons encumbering the 
market-place — globes in green and yellow, in the rpu^h andiu tha I 
smooth, speckled, spotted, and all the rest of it — renunds us of qob 
of the rapid studios of that most spirited but unequal HungBorian 
artist, Petitkoften. Mrs. }SAm.SAv has humour too; witness the 
account of her cntcliing her friend's donkey, when he had hrokfiB 
away at Tangiers fr()m the custody of their sleeping guide: — 

' He hod got into groat spirits, and oareerod away amoh lister tfren coifld 
have been «>xpects<t. considering the previous sokranity ef his dfuneanoiiE. 

; He would not allow H. to come near him, having takea a diaUke to kir 
beeauso she had ridden him. He did not object to me at all, thinking ms n 
niee penon who never rode donkeys, and who conld tbereforo be trustriL 
After ha was caught 1 had to hi^dd and coax him while the donkey bov.br 
a sadden soap de tMota, seated H. on hv elevated positiim on the emk^ 
pack. 1 shaL never forget the donkey’s lorit sf fqpraatbfiil iodignaliMS 
when he found how ho had been chsateoL 

The moot oripnsl episode in the mepedition was the joamfy 
dilkgane from Uadis io AlMizas. Tlio ride is nogriliiMt, es^ 
cifilly the last dowmiit It lies thpeagh sopefb om fetqMs, by 
loiqiiug stswuns, wirii glatioos views through liie ohasigifri vwlai 
down upon AshnrwBd acson to the o fiyas i ie Mumrins. IM 

w»had nevsr l^m of ihm bsniff A»0Birriago9^diri,aud1fre ^ 

ef Qadis wssa T s aswiisM y SBeB rissi saiteiihs as d ri riuie ^of that or A 
dSigonoa, AUagsme timad oui^to 1 m w frwAbut ths r^ 
pmai a Ataktti ai mJk prouatm^ 
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the lang^uago than any which now existe, since in it are praerved 
the thirty-six mitiahi and the four tones exactly as thi^ appear in 
thp early system of snelling. But in this the old finals kf t* 
which have entirely disappeared in the Mandarin dialectSi are out 
imperfoctly retained^ and on this point the diateots of Amoy and 
Canton supply that which would otherwise be lost. To jihilo- 
logical students of ChiiiOfMi Mr. Douglas's Dictionary will there- 
fore be of great value, since it heljw to disclose the language 
of China as it was originally pronounced, and to decipher much 
which has bitherU^ been shiiMded in obscurity. On the Buddhist 
literature of the couutiy it has a direct bearing, and it enables as to 
trace in the ObinetMi transcriptions the names of Indian places and 
personages which, without n knowledge of the dialects it deals 
with, must always have remained vague and obscure. 


BIDA'B ILLUSTHATIONS OF 'IIIE FOUU GOSPELS.* 


N O one who sees these two msgtiiflccnt voluinos c%\\ he sur- 
prised that M. Bida should have won a groat ropntatitui bv liis 
illustrations of the Bible. That those designs should be wholly satis* 
factoiy was of course not to bo oxjK^clod, espocially considering the 
echooi from which they come — a school which certainly is not con- 
spicuous for religious reverence, or even for the dignity and decorum 
which beflt high and siicred art. Yet to coaiuHrc those c<jmpositionfl 
vrith the Bible illustrations of M. (lustave Dord wore to do thoni 
injustice. M. Bida, it is true, like M. Dor<S, must he ri»gardcd 
and interpreted as a product of the J^'rench soil — a soil rank ns it 
is rich, prolitlc in weeds as it is fertile in good seed. This clever 
draftsmfui brings to liia work cxcoptirmal advantages^ trained 
in the school of Delacroix, his stylo is picturesque and powerful ; 
his conceptions seize the spectator by amqiriso through their 
daring onginality. Unlike the cold forms of M. Ingres and 
the serene aspirations of M. Ary ScheHer, these designs have 
warmth, passion, and tumult. This great Fnmch designer, in 
common with our countryman Mr. llohuan Hunt, has made 
himself familiar with the actual scenes dcscribt'd in tlie sacred 
narrative*, hence his drawings are imbued with local charac- 
ter and colour; not only are they accurate transcripts of cos- 
tume, but the vegivtatiou is true us if Httidir*d on the spot, and 
the atmosphere glows us with Oriental heat and life. It will bo 
thus soon that M. Bida btdongs to tlie company of French artists 
among whom M. Horace Venn't wbh a chief; the ideal of 
liafiiielle ho casts aside as foreign to nature; the costiune 
of classic lands ho discards us inconsistent with actual facts. 
M, Bida believes in whnt ho has twen and handled, hut in little 
more; indeed wo msy almost suppose him to be in the mental 
condition of a celohruted anatomist who (h»clarcd that ho bud never 
discovered the soul in the dissectiiig-rooni. This keen and in- 
credulous Frenchman seems to be in somewhat the position of the 
eloquent M. Renan ; in the Holy Land he has never seen a miracle, 
hence the supernatural is hardly permitted an etiiranco into his 
art; for him a Tmusflguration or an Asiviision is not so much an 
act of faith as a feat for the phiy of the di’unuitic faculty. M. Bida, 
like other Parisian painters his contoniporari(*s, 1ms too much otl- 
hand cleverness, too much worldly wisdom und mvoir-fnirey to rank 
ns ** il divine ; ” and yet, on the (»thcr hnnd. he shows himself too 
much of the true artist to treat a sacred subject with irreverence. 
It has been said that woi’ship gi\)ws out of w(»nd<»r ; these designs 
reach the outer cou linos of wonder, but do not penetrate into the 
inner sphere of worship. 

The text of iw iSmnU Jium?y//cs is by Bossuct, and the illustra- 
tions, numbering one hundred and twenty -eight largo plates, aro 
etched from the designs of M. Bida by the inost eminent living 
artists ; the type, wo are told, is cast expressly for lh(! letterpress. 
The work has* neon twelve years in preparation, and wo are in- 
, formed that M. Bida “ bos spout a considerable time in the Holy 
Land studying the details of scenery, urrhitecturo, costume, i^c., 
for the purp<>se of imparting a distinctive critical and historic 
accuracy.^' it will thus, os we have said, ]>o understood that M. 
Bida belong to that mailem phase of thought, that school in art, 
which would realize the unseen througli the senses, the supernatural 
through the natural, the historic and the imaginative through 
things present and actual. Accordingly, the most satisfactory 
designs are those which embody some tangible fact or picturesque 
incimmt, such as street scenes and interiors ; for exaiuple, ** The 
Ctdling of St. Matthew," and Peace bit Within this House." 
Among landscapes, ^^The Flight into J*'gypt," comprising corn- 
fields, m^-trees, villages, pyramids, and distant hills bordering 
on the Nile, is a composition of CTivat biviuty. 

As we look over these diversified designs wo are impressed with 
two resulta incident to the artist's mode of study. Hie one is 
that this direct appeal to nature brinn into sacred themes which 
had been w^l nigh worn out by the wd masters an unlooked-for 
frosbueM, life, and reality. In olden times it is well known 
that Bibliosl subiects bad their prescriptive treatment either 
imposed by the Church or fixed tradition. Even the number 
ot ^enos in the series from the Old and New Testaments was 
limited. But to a modem designer, especially if he be a Frencb- 
them are no bounds to the latitude allowed. We are re- 
minded an Evangelist has said that, if all the things which 
Jemu did wm written every one. the world itadf could not con- 
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tain the books that should he written ; and wo now seem a^Hyod 
at a point when pictures that may be painted riudl, like tho 
making of books, have no end. Indeed in these later dm an 
i^n.^logy would appear to have arisen lictween the multiplicatSm of 
pictorial desims jmd the vnritii^ of sermons ; we have heard of 
a pn’Kicher delivering six successive discourses on one text, and a 
Hinrilar fertility of invention ip now possiblo to a be may 

Hbift bis point of view, change or multiply his hgffim, and alter 
hid backgrounds almost at discretion. An artist who, like M. Bida, 
biu4 <hiy by day walked among the hills aud vaUeys which the 
Saviour trod, will at every turn have found the suggestion of some 
new thought or accessory detail. On his way to Jericho, for 
example, ho may have gathered the materials for one of the most 
picturesque and novel of these designs, wherein blind Bartimieus 
IS seen sitting by the wayside bi^gging. This plate, by the famous 
M. Flameng, is a fine example of the art of etching. Novel, too, 
but revolting, is “ The Beheading of St. John." Altogether these 
desipis, by their multitude as well as by their nieri^ go far to 
justify nu observation wo once heard made by an English trav^er 
in anitaliau picture-gallery — ^that tho old artists had left untouched 
some of the most paintable of Biblical themes. 

Tho second obnervation which the siirvey of these illustrated 
Evangelisis suggests is that the naturalistic mode of study is, as 
might bo expected , all but iDr«)mpnlible with a Bupematural tresb- 
iiient. Wo know from iiersonal experieuce of KRstern travel and 
its bodilv discomforts, when perchance heat endangers a sunstroke, 
or %vot threatens ci doUigo, or ct)unlless annoyances make tho ni|j;ht 
sleepless, how diilicult it is for tho mind to soar and for the spirit 
to hold comm union with tho past. No country is so disenchant- 
ing ns Fftlosliuo ; instead of n land fiowing with milk and honey, all 
that prophets have foretold of barrenness and desolation is reiwzcd 
to the very letter. And Ihoreforo it becomes a question whetlier 
the old Italians who had recourse to imagination, or these modem 
ai-lists who study physical geograpliy, climate, costume, and 

S aiognomy on the spot, aro in tho more favourable position. Tho 
of the nation at large has degraded each inhabitant ; at the 
.Tows’ Place of Wailing, before the outer wall of the Temple — a 
econo again and again reproduced in our pictiim galleries — wo have 
never obw^rved prophets or apo.stle8, but rather a class of broken-down 
Jews who have left tho tmde in old clothes in tho West with the 
idea of ending their days among the sepulchres of Ihoir fathers. 
And in like manner, when we come to these illustrations, what do 
wo encounter P Why, instead of 4lr»ctor8 in the Temple, mendi- 
cants; and in place of apostles us ennobled by liaffaello and others, 
we are introduced to a sot of people who liigglo in bazaars, or who 
enact tho bandit in tho highway.^. It is true that St. Mnttliow 
was taken from tho ri'ceipt of custom ; but it is also true that bo * 
was baptized in tire at IVnlecost. The ])roblom which the reli- 
gious artist has to solve is ))roverbia]ly diilicult, involving indeed 
all but impossibilities, Yet the way to attain to ‘‘the height of 
the gi'iMit argument ” would scarcely seem to be to christen as 
8tu*red charactera tho lawless Bedouin of tlie desert or tho 
degeuerato Jew of the city. Fra Angtdico in his narrow cell was 
a Christian artist in a purer and nobler souse. 

We >vill turn to the illustrations thomwdves in further elucida- 
tion of tlie artist's strength and shorUiomiugs. Beginning with the 
“Annunciation,” tlie angel delivers the message U) the girl- 
Madonna as in a contuliMitial stage-whisper, and, were it not for the 
w'hite lily and the wide-spreading wings, w'o should scarcely guess 
what it was all about. “ The Salutation," which has been mis- 
named “ The Visitation,” is in its free, easy, and thoroughly French 
way of approaching sacred themes a told departure from the 
accustomed reading. The Viigin would seem to be hastening 
upstairs U> render assistanco to 8t. Elizabeth as midwife;' 8t. 
Zachnrias, a Itembnindt sort of personage, has rushed to the door 
in aiimzenicDt, and, looking down on the court below, is expostu- 
lating with tho donkev-<lriver, who would seem about to present 
to the irate old man p bundle of baby-linen. We have searched 
in vain among these “ Evangelists,” which give fourfold eluci- 
dation of the Life of Christ, mr one single representation of the 
Ascimsion. This strange omission may receive fitting rebuke in 
the words of St. Paul, who writes that “ if Christ 1 m) not risen ^ 
is your faith vuin.” And so we w'ould say to a painter who declines 
to represent the ascending Saviour, “ Your art is also vain." The 
sacred narrative, if approach^nl morel v ns nu uninspired drama, needs 
the crowning climax ; evou from a literary and an artistic point of 
view, the Crucifixian demands the Ascension. The grandest drama 
in the world's history w’as nut thus curtailed in its final act by the 
Christian painters of the olden times. 

With more satisfaction we turn to such of these designs as 
concilo originality with reverence, or redeem oommon nature by 
elevated thought. Fine is the conception of “ Tim Three Kings " on 
horseback, the star ligliting them on their way in the dark night 
across the hills of Bethlehem. “The Baptism" also deserves 
notice, as aiTording almoat the only evidence that the artist Jte 
maatered the human form when undmped ; the attendant figures, 
half revealing themselves through shadow, are amang the many 
amplifications which come in compensation for the dimteries in* 
sepmble from modem modes cf treatment. If the old paii^Em had 
more of simplicity and purity, our living artists gain in fifinesa and 
in accumulative appliance and resouioe. Thus “ The Healing of 
the Blind" is strong and impressive tfaroimh dose study of nature: 
the hdplais groping in darimeBS when no^ right is shut out 
gives opportunity fot strihmgdslmeatioa nothing 

In pfSMt days lUMMosdiss BaffidlaV nsteon of Elymastha 
sQMWafrttdiblSiid. Hare w sas the suneriimty of thA 
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idiool in tfaepowor of inaturfn^ aingla o fiunilty now lost 

nw hw 010 Viwdk^ Bot aiaonig the compenirtiooe of which we 
have nolDMi we x&ual not forget a diamatio eenee of iltoation, a 
habit^ waUdsgi aa it were, aU round a subject and of 
in odd oomeni among the Bpectatori oonoeming the main 
action an^ 0 ia <^ef charoctors. ]iy*play, in fiust, ia now per- 
mitted an i^^er wee befbre within the sacred precmcte of religioue 
ait, Aj examplee in the plates before us. wo may quote ** The 
Widow's Mite, ‘^The Holy Women hearing Permnics to the 
Sepulchre/' The B^tist in the Desert, exclaiming ^ Behold the 
liumb of God/'* “Tno Parable of the Sower/* Jcsu 8 and Ilia 
Dhtotples on the way to Cfosarea/’ In the English school, Mr. 
Armitege, in freedom of thought, in picturasque situation, and 
in circumstantial acoepsories, roost nearly approaches, as might be 
expected, this French latitudinarianisro — we do not use the term 
in a bad sense — while, on the other hand, Mr. Herbert and the 
late Mr. Dyce are, for better and for worse, in comparatire 
bond^ to authority. It is, however, the exceptional merit of 
M, that he is so many-sided as to escape the ^nalties implied 
in a restricted classification. Here we encounter a scenic cavalcade 
of horsemen with banners passing at the time of the Crucifixion 
near to the soldiers casting lots — a oompositioa which for freedom 
and fulness is worthy of Tintoret in ms most exuberant moods. 
Then we come upon ** Christ Walking on the Waters **; the figure 
of superhuman stature floats across the sunny sea as a spirit seen 
by its own effulgence ) the tempest sky clears in the presence of 
Him who commands the storm. In early Christian art, in pr<'^ 
naturalistic and pre-scientific days, accessrtry landscape and the 
actual forms of nature were almost of necessity reduci'd to generali- 
ties or negations. Now idl is changed j space, atmosphure, evim 
conditions of weather, receive so much atUmtitm that tlie danger 
becomes imminout that the figure may ho brought a mere 
fraction of the whole, and that sacred art nmv be rcMiucod to a 
department in genre-painting. Yet we willingly admit that tlusse 
designs are the best of their kind, and in point of execution many 
of the plates rank among the m(»st masterly exmiiples of the 
French school of etching— a school which has oftou found appre- 
ciation in our pages. 


AMKUICAX blTKUATCTni:. 

M ost cultivated Americans can write, better or worse ; and 
most Americans who can write decently seem to think it 
necessary to make a book out of any journey of sufficient length 
that they may take, however trite the subject, and however 
familiar the scones which they have more or less liastiiy 
traversed. If the shelves of Transatlantic publishers have r<K)m 
for any other matter, it must be because so liirge a pro]>or- 
tion of American tourists travel too fast to romembtir enough 
of what they have seen to furnish material for a book. Those 
who have had leisure to observe, no matter what, and have 
skill to describe what hundrmls have described before them, sotun 
to consider the publication of their experiences ns much a matter 
of course as the performance of the regular routine of sighi- 
seeix^. We are not speaking of thrsio who have visitod countries 
like China and Japan, which were but lately barred against all 
but the most adventurous travellers, and which, howi^ver fully 
and firequently the i^uliarities appreciable by a mere visitor may 
have been told, still seem to the multitude like now ground ; 
thou rh even in this case it is astonishing to find how little real 
knowledge, how brief and imperfect an experience, suifices to 
warrant the voyager in afllicting the world With a large volume, 
of which the greater part might have been written at home by 
any one who bra access to a good library. Nor do wo speak of 
India; for, however familiar we may he with that country 
through the writings of Englishmen who have spent their 
lives there, American visitors there are not freouent, and may 
he supposed to regard the subject from a ditrerent pednt of 
view. What surprises us is that, though thousands of 
their countiymen yearly make the tour of Europe, treading over 
and over ag[ain the sumo beaten track, from Liverpool through 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; and 
though these countries roust be almost as well imown to stay-at- 
home Americans— if there be such a class — as to untravclled 



. . a 

i they seem to be for any other part of their 

work. This iithe more remarkable because Americans comparatively 

seldom depsrt from the r^lsr tourist route, and show far Icm 
originality of purpose or independence of taste than those who 
make excursion after excursion under the tutelage of Mr. Cook. 
We have before us an exanrele of the regular American round in 
0ie Pen Pkturm* of Mrs, Peake. The author was ind^ more 
brtiniate or more asnsiUe than the geoeralitv of Imr ocnmtrvtnen, 
in that she ^ve a year and a quarter, iosteaa of three num&s, to 
^ enlocatioD of Weeteni Euiope; out she departed ae little ae 
iaej of them from the routine of 0ie iovariaUe joum^^ 1^ mm 
0ie prinmpal citise of Fm]me» Bskiium Germany , and Hal j. made 
the tour of the Bhii^ and paid a mar visit to Bwitaerlsiia i eho 
eaw the eights of Eagtana and fitootkad, and condndsd wuh a 
iqld peq^ at ElUaniey andoDaistf^t^^ tnoia of 0ie most haniRer 
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^^points*' of Ireland ; and then her work was done, and ^ eon* 
oeived herself fliUy entiUed to write a big octavo volume on things 
and places every one of which has mveady been described a 
thousand times, and is yearly described In at least half^i- 
dozen rival olaimants for the attention of the American publie. 
We must allow that Mrs. Peake is readable to those who 
have not read, or have hatl time to forget, the hi>st of her 
predecessors; aud that there is something interesting iu the 
peni^ of American remarks upon the daily inciaouta of 
EngUsb life, and Aiuoricaii iuipngpions of the most reiuarkahle 
monuments of English history, if^ey find a reader who bos not 
eiijoyetl the saiue opportuuily some score of times already. In a 
word, the btvik would worth reading if it oonlalnod anything 
that nnvbody had not rt*Rii before. The illustrations are even less 
novel than the 'I'Iimvi^ is not one of them that is not to be 

found in a dozen or more c»f the commonest illu.stretod histories, 
i;n^>gmphical U'.vt-books, or guidi»-books, nor do they rise in execu- 
tion above tho h»vel of their kind. 

£m‘oj>e vieicpd Ihrontjh Afnfrican Sfwctaclrs • has the merit of 
novelty in form and manner, if not in substance. Its contents 
wore originally published in AmericHn jounmls: and they are 
still bndum up into the headed paragraphs, witb muimttional or 
attriictive titles, into which American ncws))A;)eni are wont to 
distribute all imrrativ(>^, whether of murders aud police scumlals, 
of balls or of bittllc^, of Wall street panics or l^lngUsh 
Ministerial crises. The cflt‘Ct of this in a book is very cunous, 
espeoially to English eyes; and in tho prcsiint instam^o it has 
the advantage ol enabling the reader to skip all tho padding, 
description, narrati^o of personal c.xporiencos and prl various, 
complaints of JOuropi^n dillercnccs fnmi American manners ana 
morals, of hotel discomforts ami Heidclltorg duels — in fact, the 
rubbish or ciwnAs, rc;WeV<i w'hich fills thivit-fourihs of tho b<x>k — 
and to fix upon the passages which contain the pith of tho writer's 
observations on English or Continental pidilics and institutions, as 
summeil up for the benefit of his Transulhintic employers. There 
is not muen in a Correspondent's letter that ia wortn prosi^rving for 
afU^r-study ; but a few remarks on tho social despotism of Gerinau 
GovermuenU, the manner in which the requirements of military 
service and the State limitations on marriage the comfort 

and morality <»f tho people, and the extent to which they operate iu 
driving forth that larm) Uornmn emigration which is becomitn^ so im- 
portant a feature iu tno increase of the population of the Union, aud 
seems likely to exercise so grfait an inHuonce on the charm^ler and 
fortunes or the Western afford an example of tho kind 

ofiiiattcr which a judicious reader may pick out from the fWt- 
f/teta moire of a republished newspaper corrcBpomlence, and which 
disiinguisheH the volume before us from the pure and unraixed 
inanities of the ordinary tourist. .As to reading it through, tho 
print and arrangement would suffice to scare a>vay even a prisoner 
of the wcMither in a country inn if ho had a County Gazeti^r or a 
liOcal Guide as an alti^rnativo. 

Mrs. Grace Greenwood is even more daring than those Kiiroptiian 
travel-tellers. Her New Lands only tho interior terri- 
tories of the Union and ('alifornia; her descriptions of “New 
Life *' hardly go beyond lively sketches of the external appearance 
of Colorado miners, Mormon ciders, and Californian farmers. We 
have not found in her volume a single new fact or fruitful sug- 
gestion; but it is writum with all thi> tact and nKill of a practisial 
tniud, and may be n^commended to those who are not already sur- 
feited with ttccounls of the Pacific Railroad, Utah, Coloraao and 
California, tlio Golden City and the tiolden Gate, the Yowmile. 
and tho sea-lions, ns one of tlm least tedioiiH of the luanifola 
w'orks which, since the opening of tho Pacific line, have pro- 
fr^sed to familiiiri/.e the onier 8 tRt(\s with the np[Mmranco and 
clwracter of their youngest sisters. Wo reniemlKT mie or two 
very much Ixjtler, and a sc’oro or bo very decidedly worse, though 
Done perhaps so wantonly oflensivo in tno iiiatter of forcsil jokes 
and rruntically feeble witticisms. I'lio author is a strong ad- 
vocate of woman’s rights, which him constantly obtrudes mi 
the reader, a propoe of anything or nothing; and it is at 
first sight rather curious to olawrvo her deckled tendency 
to admire aud sympathize with the Mormon (diiefs lutrdy 
persecuted on account of polygamy. But we must reiiicmher 
that antagonism to tho marriage laws of tlieir country, and 
to all established cusloms affecting the relations of the sexes, 
is a cliarucU^ristic of her sect; and that the Monuons, like tlieir 
social antijmdes, the advocates of fuinalo equality, are nssiU'tJiig 
their right to try a now social experiment witluiut legal inter- 
ference. The chapters on Utah bring out two pointa which have 
not received tho notice they deserve. First^ that tho [mlygaiuista 
were prosecuted as adulterers under a territorial statute of their 
own lui^ng. w'hich did not mean h) treat polygamy as miultery, 
so that the law was clearly jmrverled to their lujuij, Next, that 
whatever Brigham Y<mngs errors r)r crimes, his discipl«>s have sonw 
reason for their attachment to one who hos brought tlm majority 
of them from abject poverty at home to comfort and competence in 
the desert which his goveiuing skill has conver^ into a garden. 
IQus last point is not to he forgotten when it is proposed to ex- 
tinguish tne creed and punish tne leaders of a hundred thousand 
resolute fanatics at the point of riie bayonet. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Massachusotta Hoard of 

• Xorppe okwed Ihrwigh Arntnmm Stmiacles. By (Jh»rU» (JomJi Fulton, 
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Oluuitiee like umilar doomuentA^ thrown eonie iaoidentnl 
litfht on a point which we hare more th^ once noticed in these 
coluninA — n«m«ly, the peculiar motho<l by which Americaiii con- 
trive R) unilo the advantn^B of private charity and puh^ BUpport, 
the js^ find kindliness of indivjdnal intonirtt and control with the 
suiRcicncy of means and the ellectivo Buper vision wbioh oiiy State 
action can ousuro. The charititble instituticms of Mnesacnnaetta 
are to a larffo extent fuimdeil by ptM-Hojud eil’oHa, and emoy the 
boneilt of tne personal ntUmtioo and iiihirust whica the 
ropresentatiyes of voluntary Hi^cribcrs p^nerally disphiy. At 
the eaiiio liruo, tho HUito d«)(»s nut hoBitiito to vote consideiv 
able sums to thorn, on condition BOTnotinies that one or more 
tnistctH Hhall ho nominated bv tiio (lovomor, somotijiiee merely 
that they shaU aubiriit to uilirial visiution. In other ca«<'S» 
the Suite ilaelf provides tho inhtitution— as in tlie instance of 
orphans, deaf and dumb and blind childron — but avails itsolf as far 
as poHsiblc of tho uBsistance of individuals, by entrustinf^ its 
jnotftjo* to tlie c^iro of private families. Tho Ueformatoiy systeiu, 
under which juvenile criminals and vofrranta are taken in cbai^re 
mid disciplined by the Htite, is pretty fully explained in this 
iteport, and deserves the atUmtion of tliosu who are interested in 
tho Bulijoct. Perhaps the most remarkable foiituro of this parti- 
cular Peport is the very earnest pleadiiiff of the Board in favour of 
the priucipln which, as applied in our OouUij^ioos DisoasiM Acts, has 
moved English Bnuicals to such ovtravagances of falstdiood and of 
fujy. The cont|puUera of the Idiot and Lunatic Asyluins of tli« 
Etate are compelled to know what aro the chief causes of con- 
gonitnl inilHuiility and diHcase, and <if hrroilitary tendencies of tJio 
worat kind breaking out gonemtiou after generation ; and, as 
nearly always happens, in projuirtion to their knowledge of the 
subject is the streiigth of tboir conviction in favour of strong pre- 
ventive mortHures of tho only kind that can really be eflcctual, 
and thoii* contempt, oven wlicn prudence bids them modify its 
expression, for the sentimental or theoretic objections of bigotry 
nttu ignorance. Such a rnconimendaiion, coming from the 
highest authi3rity on tlio suhjijct in the ultra-PuriUn Static of 
MoHsachuHotls, is a most aigniiicuiit testimony at once to the luag- 
nitudo and univennilit^ of the mischiof, oncl to tlie tmulency «>1* 
practioAl knowledge ot facta, in whatever direction obtained, to 
convince tiuaiglitful men of tho nocftanity and wisdom of tlie 
xomedy against which the IhoiigUUesa or tho uninfonnod aro so 
generally and bo violently pi'ojudicod. 

We have only tho tirst voliiine of Mr. Watson’s OmMutimal 
JTiitoiy of Vanada t, and it is somewhat meagre ami incomplotc. 
It Boonm, uiomwor, to take a hasty loup over the tirst half of the 
present century, bo os to conclude with a hasty ghince at the exist- 
ing state of things. 8o for, liowovcr, ns the hist<iry is really 
oarriod, it h brought down only to the oloao of tho last century, 
and covers chiefly the coustitutional story of the FroJich colonists 
under the fnivovnmeiit of their conq|uorurs, who left them iu pos- 
BCBslon of llioir own laws — laws dating from long before tho lievo- 
lution,and including all tho ahusos of tlie nncicn — and there- 
fore Nii^'eot to the exactiuus and tvTaiiny of thoir seigneurs. Tho 
intliix of a yary small number of English settlom, notwithstjuidicg 
their iingry hostility ton form of govbnmiont so very ditibrent Aoni 
that enjoyed by thoir fellow-countrymen in the original British 
proviiicoe to tho southward, did not induce the Home Adminis- 
tration to change its nolicy, or to treat Caimdu us an English 
colony ; and when the AinericAn Bovolution bi^gan, tiio only class 
of tho Oanadiana whose loyalty could bo rediod upon wore the 
fVenoh noidme. But llie iu\Hsion of the Americans wns signally 
repulsed, and shortly afterwards the llight of all loyal Hubjects^om 
tho robollions provinces, and their seltleniont iu Gauada, secured 
the authority of tho Grown, and enabled the (lovornineut, w'heu 
|mce WAS made, to extend to Ganoda tho oixlinary libeTties of 
English colonies. The subsoqueiit history is, as we have siud, just 
touched in outline ; why this should be done in what is professedly 
but the first volume of a complete work it is not iMisy to see. 

Mr. HallocU's Ftufmuj Tuuri^, t coutains a lively account of the ■ 
various “ game fish ” of American W'atcrs, chiofJ v tho S<dtiwmd( 9 y 
as well ae a series of slictches of the vlifibrent tishing-gruunds of 
the North, enlivened by nanulivcs of bis own experiences mid 
i^vontures therein. He also inontions briefly tho organisa- 
tion of tbs' Society of American Hportsmon of wliich be is 
aaoretary ; an Assooiation comprising some hundred membem, and ^ 
possessing an extensi^’e tract of laud, with excellent salmon and 
trout stTMius, Already not ill-provided with game, and on which 
it is the object of the Association to colUtct and acoumulate evoiy 
species of obioct of siport— fbathered, fiiny, or tinny — that can 
be oonveniently kept there. When the plan is carrieu out, it will 
be possible for an American gentleman, at tho cost of one 
or two hundred pounds eutronoe ibe and a moderate yoarly sub- 
soriptlun, to enjoy, within easy reach of his homo, such sport 
M is not to be had by Englishmen, eitber in Seotland or in 
Norway, for ten or ^euty times tho price. The idea of presendng 
a vast tract of wild liuid against the rapi^y risiiig tide of 


mvilizAtiim, so* as to maantaiira pt esw r v e of ovesy sort of gam* 
a region as solitafy and aa beaotilul aa ever, for tlia U 

an aristocratic dub, may sot be apopnlar, but is osrtaiaAs spbUeA 
and sensible idea. And peshapa by the Iraie that caUmtkm esK 
tends BO fiir as completely to sorroand the lUooiuiag Cbove 
opular opinion may recognise that sport— real sport — is aiMnisthe 
talthipst *md most legiUuate of humaa pleasures ; antOvrifto 
that those who, oven for a selfish purpose, retdn in the nodat of is 
tamed and highly-farmed country a tract iu oil its lurtive wildr 
n< SB and beatity, aro doing, not an imury, but a service to a n/» 
which seems in more dan^r of suflieriiig by too rapid oxpansioti 
than by any lack of available room to expand. 

The tenth volume of the Memoirs of the Historical Society • 
of Ponnsylvania contains the second portion of a most iinportimt 
corrpspond«‘i]co, forming in truth a valuable part of tbo archives of 
tIiL‘ State— namely, the letters which in the earliest yeareof tlm ex- 
iHt-<*nce of the ]>rovince parsed bi'tween Penn himself, its founder and 
nronrifitor, and John Logan, Secretary of tliie local QoVenaraent in 
rhUudelphiiL, wdio appears to have been specially obarg^ with the 
care of Penn h nrcqmtitiiry and political rights imd intorests. The 
publication is tno more uHeful tout tho correspondence does not, an 
it should, belong to the Htato, but to the Logan isniily ; and, being 
in tlio posse.^rioa of private persons, and not enroUed among the 
public records, the originals might es.sily, in the rapid exchan^ and 
dissipation of fbiuily properiies which takes place in Amefioa, be 
disperm^d or lost. To a rea<k)r who is not familiar in detail with 
tho Idstory of tho setth rnent and the charaeter and povitiion of 
the pers<>ntt montiono«l, the lelrtors do not convey any clear or con- 
nr'ckd idea of pasttirig ovonls, beyond tho goneiel unpression that 
Bemi was on bad terms with the settlers at large, and mliod on 
IjOgan as somolhing botw«M‘n an agtMit and a spy to keep him in- 
formed of their proceedings, and on his influence with tho Court 
at home to bailie any schomes that tbreatonod his authority or his 
interests. Much fuller notes would be 2iv|uirE>d to ronimr these 
long diflcnssions of minuto details of public tuid private hnsmess 
distinctly intelligibh*. Tho work, therefore, is not a readable one ; 
it simidy preserves and rendow aoc(*sBible the niatc^Hals of history 
and tho earliest ilocuments ot‘ iV^nns^ lvniiian colonization for those 
who may hcre<ifter lia\e (a'casion for Ihom; and a local Historical 
Society can hardly (h> better servico than this. 

\Ve have b«*fnro us another hug»^ volurao of tho interminable 
series of the (biological Kxploraticm.t It is the iirst part of a 
work on tlm ICxtinot VerWbmie Fauna of tht» ToTrihiries, extend- 
ing aliH*.'Mly to some 350 quarto pages of text, with iuiuimomble 
ilJuHtratituis, and containing the most minute and careful doscrip- 
tions and uieasurenienis ofevt'ry bono, vertebra, jaw, and tooth dia- 
covered iu tho vast interior rlistrict known as tho Territories — a 
region whose g» 3 alogy is as peculiar n.s its minenil wealth is 
enormous, and wIkjss past hisloty MeeiuB to have been as strange as 
much of its present appeamneo. 

Tho memoir of ThoiTAU, tho Foot Naturtdjst J, by MV. W. E, 

I Ghanning, is so wanting in coherence and distinctness, so full of 
seutiminit.ll and deseriptivo pa.*?u.iges and of tine writing, contains 
so many quotations fix'm Thoreau B own writings intermixed with 
what appear to be citations from others, (uid is altogethor so 
inronsecutivo, that tbo ri*.idi r h:u» peat cUffictUly in making out 
tho flfnnv of tlie man whom Mr. ( Planning profe-sBos to set before 
us. That ho WHS a man of considiTuble eccentricity as well as of 
a certain originality, that Iio was rather a lover of Mature than a 
profound scientific iuqiiiivr in niitur.il history, that, like most ex- 
ceplioiial people, ho was mthev whuimcd by the many and warmly 
atlmircd by a few, is about all that iviuains impressoa on the mind 
alYor .a poruaal of this volimic ; and the image* tiiight stand for that 
of a hpndn^d other men as well as of Henry David Thoreau. 

Jlis Jfe/nwrp Vow § is ouo of those literary ofibnees which it is 
hard for a critic to forgive ; a novel in form made tho vohicls for' 
a variety of theological and ethical HiieculatioDS. Of verse wo have 
three volumes; Ballads for Lkile Folk ||, whicli clever children of 
ten years old will understand, and think a little ^neath thoniy 
while their you^er playmates xvill be puzzled W the best and 
most elrtl^:>rate pieces ; Tht Tioitd J/w Mnrbridtt f, a clever but 
glaring imitation of Hood's “Miss Kiluumsagg”} arid TAe' 


* CrtriTtpondfnce between WiWum Penn and Jamtat Logtm^ Snonktiy qf 
Me Pfiwinett of Fennsylvania, and ot/ter$, 1700-1750. Fhmi the Orifthial 
i.ctteiv in priisewlon of the Lognn Family. VVich Notes by the lato 
lit'hopsh bog.m. P.dlt«Ml, with Additional Xotee, W Edward Armsiitmgv 
BI.A. Vol. IJ. Philadelphia: John PeaningtoQ & S»n. London: Trttbner 
& Co. 187U. 

t Dqxtrtmmt of the fntenar ; Bfpori of the United States Uadoghai 
Survey of the Territnricn, F. V. Hayden, United Sutw Geologist hi 
Charge. In 5 vols. Washington : Qovurniiient PadnHiirOHaou LeMdsii c 
Trttbncx ft Go. 1873. 

X Thomnu the Pbtf^IMmraUsh With Memotfal TorsDS; By W 9 ]la|lt' 
Cluuining. Boston : Eaiwrto BwtlienL London : flamn^ n Ixnr ft Gft 

1873. 


. o/tht Board Slate ClmrilinitfMuimehimtt*; 

rin* By SmiiwI Jtaw* WrtMB, 



Rebeepa; or, a Womon'a beeret,” ftoi Beitoa 

ShtpAnl Kew York: Lee, flhepaid, ft PillinghanK Lootei 
bowftCd, 1874. ' 

Batladsjhr liuk Fofha By ABes and Blmbe 

%ngmpft. 


H ror i 

Clomiaer Ames. .... 
Pnm, Lenftw: Stoftpoim 


^ Kfmsnimnn MJifw dh'Cha 




T£ie Mtofoay ueview. 




rJk% i» iAWia <i£«q«ri» WflgMpliy 

ftom toiHtt k ^ o«l of^ aftud la to 

ar4bfw i w iwWing tho tottw 

' « JSTtfrw. )l«iil|mljrt«d from 


• n$ CMdiMli Jf i iWn f A* 9i9r$if 

ihftVMfili PraM Bttgte In’ /.BronUm StopheiuK Author of 

Watioii ft C<K l^ondon : BMupoon Low ft 
Oow rarjj^:' 


HOTICE, ^ 

MPo heff tern to tUiU that we deeHns to reieim r^ected Cbmmuiii- 
oediem ; md to ikw rule we eon mofto no m^um. 


THX UVITBD BTftTaS. 

7%e j^tmd Su^eeription to the SATtmBAT Rsvibw, including 
portage to ang part of the United Statee, t> IO0. Qd,, or 
t7 dO gold, and mag be forwarded direct to the Puhlithcr, at 
the CffioOf 8d Southampton Street, Sts'otsd, or to Mr* fi. 1\ 
fevnmBi Amerioan Agmog, 17 llenrirtia sirert, Omni Oardenf 
ZondmL Jntematio^ Moneg Ordere cm he eent frotn mg 
qffiee m the United Statee, and Subecriptiane, pagable in advance, 
enag conmenee at ang time. 

Nearly edl the back Numbers of the Satukdat Bkvibw nuty be 
through ang Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
B6 Southan^fdon Street, Strand, WX\, to whom all ('brnmunme- 
tiotts relating to Advertisements sltouid likewise be 4iddressed. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

or 

POUTIOS, LITERATUKE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Prico 6d. 


OOKTBNT8 OF Vo. 957* FEBRUARY 39. 1874: 

Hr. BlxnieU’i Gtivernmont. 

Tho Fall of CootnaMle. Ttio Uouw uf iiOixla an«S tho Mlnltsirr. 

The Oppodtion. Germany and A)ksu.h* Th<* Bengal Famloio. 

Tbo Oanp ol Conlie. The Railway Terror. 

Oaiicaturee. Kon-lleretIlUiry FmrN. 

Cbauccr'i Filgrtmafe to Cauterbnry>>I. Firei*, Ware, and Art TroMoret. 

uuidf and QfaibClUne. Blabbing. VoiMfiioiw StrooU. 

The Queen o' ikod. 

Haiirdaa*a Htotory of floholMtlc PhlloeupUy. Motwman'a New Japan. 

Lord Lyiton'M Fabiee in 0oug. Drummond of Hawthoriideo. TraiiHiilgmiion. 
Yeatinaa'a Hlatory of the (Common r.aw. A Haminar In Spain. 
Dougliui'a UblndM'KngllMU Dictionary. 

3Uda*a Illoitratlona of the Four OoapelM. Amarloau Lltaraiuxo. 


OOVTBVTS OF No. m. FKDHUABT 31, 1874: 

Hr. Oladatono'a Realgnatlon— The New Hinletry^Tbe New Parllamiat''-'n» 
Snipemre at Bt. FBUvabnrg^^The IriMb flleeiiona -'The Imperialieta and the 
Bept«4inato~-Bdiioatioua] Aiijaict of tbu Blectiomi—lUUway Aocidente and ttilp- 
wreoke. 

Tlie Bengal Famioe^Tlie HfMlon->Highland Conetituimtiee— Eo'letlaltfoal Oeo> 
graphy—Tho PaiiUschnloon—Uodogmatlo B«Uef-<-The Dguphlo Agaln^Tbo 
Swine Army—Tbe WhUe Pilifnm. 

Newman's Tllstorlcfa Bkeichw -The Treasury of leuignages-Golhie'e Great loo 
Ago— Hlbbtlllidala-Tho Venetian Arehlvae— ICestliif the Bun-^ BiaaU Coaniry 
Hoose— Ua^y Beefs— Oermao Literature. 

London : Pabllihed at 38 SOUTHAHFTON BTBEBT, STRAND, W.C. 
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« ^HE SHAJXW^ of DEATH.’— Painted hy Mr. Uouajt 

XOTwTi,vlkMiTaUni^. 4... Mly»ljU« «m>%L>w«» w ««a.W»toVld>wta<»»r 

MB OmSS' 


PUBLIC WOBK 8 DEPA.BTHEMT in INDIA. 

.L BXAMIIATION FOE OIKBCT APfOnmODim M HM. 


wkeDeuirCiif^ to the fbme mailed to be 


POWIS EXBIB 1 TIONS.-ONE EXHIBITION, of the value 



PEADINa ALOUD.-.Mi« KKILT FAiaWmiL aaWtwM 

w miw iJMaron mmJt dw.AOaM a. - Mmia. OMaMa*. 



rWELT^tBAM OdUEGE.— 

«M. iawtiM.a-BB4MMi.MMw.-aiiHr.MJaB 


gHratBOHNE“'BOHOOL.-Tiio j^AMiSMailf kr 

JjJ^j*Mioi.aa«iii*B I. BaM a. jaa. w bm at. -tM Buttoriaia mir M Mb 


pAMBRinOE EXAUINATUIN flw 

M 


. WOMEN, 1874.-OAM- 

IhHr naan, kr MaiM tt MMw. a. MDR. 
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O 0 L L K G E. 


PruUimtnmt rtaifctr-The Loed Blahop of WORQKSXML 

HMd-AMlw ^ TKeRev. aHTHUfl » ABKll, M.A. late Fellow aadtobir «f 
New Culkwe. UxArd. 

TlMf«aretwuDctarlinenU«tUeCl.A98lCAt end the M<>DRItN. FualUaiatrabelAftr 
Um VntvorilUca, Out Civil eodHllUerr CMunluetbue, eittlUtO FeuCMMUmi. 

There leaLOWSH bCIlOOf. prepmiory loeitttor liemOaeni.oUi’mtmeliraulie. 

There ere Five ndenllne-lloutM wlUtlu llie OullarwUrouiid* oceuiiM hr the »ll<oA« H iStsr 
aad Ftmr ef hU Nawidwtl ateflT. 

Beard end ISiUion WMler FmiiOmu. MOi over t'ouiteea. OB. Fer V<it*8iMwllmhUai an 
exira Fee of I'tL 8|woUI edeentece* Ihr Nona oi Clerg) iumi end IJoiim tIoenkM. 

For Airther biformelioa, Ipplf to the If aAi>>lf Awraa. 

The Next Term will bccln on Ueailey. Hey A 


B K I H TON 0 o Ir L K Q E. 

i.Mrd IUjA^ of ril u:uCPTSR. Uie ^heefJPSyOirf IU8K, 
lH>id J.KcTk^ IKiaV the Meraula <ir UHl8¥DL,ac. 

/Vaai«/a«f.^Tito Kerl of CtllCTtSirrRlt. 

fS’tiM'v'fief-.Tiie JUv. c. HIGG, A., kto Nniior Siudeat end Tatar of Ch. Ch.« OldMd. 


riidovrcU with *ml 1. tliibliiuna. TeniM 00 to 00 QulneeB per eniium enMiidluf to 

«4cr- -Atltlrcra. tlw lUiV. tbaMMmm'AHY. 


ABIN(UH)N BOUOOL, Uurka (Hix UUu* ftoni OxfordV— ThU 

old FouhdeliiMt ben eeteneivr new ktllrfittii* nn e Unehreflm eke. A Ihtlilto Orheol 
Trelninx la riven l» tlM SONK ofCl JClumU^ eiidUUMTlACi^jNatf 


MivN^etM rrrr mgileiok wiei. 

, . for llte iJnlvtfrviUw.ao.ji^ie 

otIuT Air thr UenrloM, IHviANtfUinel ItlaMnliMUona, eml MereeidUe iJA. ‘the f ‘ 
velttekdir hehulerkilpaet Oetord — Appb Uw li> ud>kl«efter» li«v, B. dimnaUM. 


Ahuvis the Ixiwrr iuimajhero ere tw«* dlvlat ma i one itiwjeirtta \ 


LAOKHKATll PIKU'UIETAUY HCMOOL— 

Th. I..T H. T. rKAIlOl!: Uen ...taloMI I'mBcwr .f M.lkrinaUw H Ih. 

irblveralty orDurhemttiti' ConnnitlU' (»f tk(a Kelmol err iiretetrett U> rtweive epulUailona Aw 
iilKilntiiifut .^rMATUlQM ATIi A 1 


iMAHTSU. wImmci riutka will brdih nil April 17. 

.K-i. ..I,. , Bt.. 

ftu or beftifO 


B 

IThh. ,, 

ilw eiiiKilotiiieut of MATUKSlATIiAl. ;k|AMTIiU. wImm dutka will brylh < 

3'm‘ Melery (■ rsnn e yver. with iin* ptivlliwr nt lakltiK Jlcearilvirv. ..Applk 
ilek. to bo eeiit tu iHo HecaaTAiiv , Fiviniirterr MhaiI, Hieebitesth. h.H.t 
L 

pj)l'(MTk)N Bt ZliUIOH.— MrT'F. DK lUUDlHS," fonuerly 

•a^ one of the AMiflent 3f eeterii et IVi'll)itiru»ti CeUese, ne^ree a lIwUed pumter nf 
end will herv VACANClKH e( KeMor. The houw |» lirnlUlllr tihieltfi). eiid the 
etykof living Ueneutfedto mil Ktigliili hetklu. Mi. Its 

MeeUrra.aiid I# eido iu otibf, In eihUfliNi to Fretteh ead G 

lllirnil nltMMitlrtn. aiwi'lel fbeililtua fur the aliidy iif Fbyakel end MetbemelliMil lb«U')u*o. 
Adteiiuud Putuia lietu the initMirtuiilt.y ot ettMiilinir the f.e«lt»iwii of tlir Pdlrkwhnic HdiiMl on 
KiiglnurrlM, Affrtcultnrr. end oilier iM-enrlwa of Ati|^<»d 
epplirai KTTle Beirutiiii, WieaMwetnMie.betdvld, /.uriek. 


„ YiAuniiM k eealaUsl by uumiwlrul 

Germen, eMiUir nml «tdgr<’t4 of e 


I tkteNOe.— For 4r/ma end reSwenctie. 


I 

e thoroueh of URliM AN. 

JliUrratreOee 50, mruii 


BEK ( 4 IN.--A rUOFEHHOR of 


(NATION in 

LANgiUaFMreiHivHaliilo Makinfly YOrNG KNOMMIftll’N iVolioiia of etHiuirJog 
UomI ISttelieli iwteivuoHii.'^Aiwljr U»kH \V. UMISmaNN, 


G‘; 


•UlMAN EIUJOATION for YOUNO CKKTl.ICMl^N fciin 


Twelve Ut Klfhtcrn, In (kooatatt. near 8l 
HIIIH4 ;i| will liew ptenr VAt'ANCtllW el K. 
erronveiDi'nla conduRtitl «*n tSnirliah nrliiCi|dtia.-,ror prtwfwrtuti^ w 
F. HcuWcod, KnQ., Kn) relmeraioii lluildUtBV, llldUiued Mlrted, K.V. 


Riiitteerl- KatehllfhM Twenty Veara. Proivaaor 
Kealer, wlwu he will tv In i^.ridoi.. Ihiineatin 
tie. -For prtwfwrtui^ with rt^'cn'inew, eptily to 


AUM 

■TX. At 


Y, ITNlVKBHmhM, &c.-T. U. WATKINH, «..ul..r 

Aaaliiteiit who liea perwl Iti^lek Kjrejtih^lkjn*. rvo)! rva Sf K 


]*UPU.e>, A LetioreKiKy £r ChemkUy. 


dreaa.lK* KehStigUfii Feab IUmI. neyawakr, W 


ARMY OONTJlOJa, COOPEirS HILL, A-r. - Mr. W. M. 

<*^%iniTON enanncuiwfJ Ida (MiAMMUN on the loth InaiiMtt et ^ Hetiitwne Oidhrd 
htreel.— Fur fUrUier pertloulsra eddriMi. Ibellwrgli Uuuae.rtMtiUi JDIl Perk, lUimwleefi, 

>piiE 


Rev. J. G. GRKHBON 

hM IIFMOVKD tbo FHer 


KHBGN, M.A., Exetnr Collejre, Oxford, 

AllATOUV MClKMiri. wliicli be he« eerrlwl w fur Tan 

yean, et ifU^moitd lluuae. Vurtbinv, to lererr end Miter preniliw*. WKnT MaNMION. 
WtMl WotthUi^. BtJY8 ere prcperiMl wr ell the Tublk NtlueiU. 

WObiJmen and AJIMY l)Iia5CT.-lhwr"Dif. lICmiKS 

V V (Wiwng. Uem.l. who. with Twenty Y'eera'expvrhticc.heriaMwd.'iUoiriir) lurf ‘^^•l.!*•fnher. 
for Woolwiclii, reovlvet e fbw FI U'llyH vepreaaly fur tiie ebuvt .~C«.iiirlier (k>urt. Mmu, W. 

'^^UPJLS.— The VIOAK of a healthy r^ountrv ParhfU, «<•! very 

-ft Ihr from lUetchlev. eaalvUid by en Oxonlen, having Four PuFIIjK (One ta^t.U'nlnii>, 
deoirwi Two moiei eev. TlilrUwn to Mrvrntwi . I netuaiva Term*. Sf ID. f>««d rrtei i im'M tutd 
wtred^ tj^big— Addinen, " Comm," oeru of M««ar». 'iVrry, Mionetaen, a l^i., o Muthm 

INOUMIJJiNT oFb I'liriab noiir'Oxliird,' kt.’> Tnl'.r in 

•ft eeverel femlllre of diatioctlon, end MaHer In e PeWh* Hcloiu}. bet VAf'AX.IKK for 
PIJPIIX propeiinefor Oxford Metii' iiletioii or il*«iaiu«loMa. Teriua. iuun, elvt'n 

end rwinltkl — Adurm, lU*v. M. A. <JXffS,oatr ol Mi. IUxm, Lyall I'littw. ■It.elou 

T IV)YH.-l lW.~ for Er.tir or 

•h-J five LITTDE IPiYK to KOrC'ATK 'with the >aatOet««e of » Tiit’»r> with hh n«n, 
and bvveti yeete. larev liouav. lu-altby v^untry. ctwry voinivri. -.Hneoinhnk lb^clory, 
Lineoln. ^ .... - -- — 

A CAMBRIDGE M..A. ( Wranf^Ier) 'wwijmiC’ndH hi« HGIRH")!/, 

no Ut« Houlh-Weat f'<*e*t. ea aptvleUy auliefik for Ho VS wtio, Imm erteknrM of hraUh 
or lieckwardiieat in rdinetlno, are unttlktl for m rnblk StIimiL Jnriioivr rmni. xiJ.w 

Addrrw. TeArrUKB. cere of K J. C . M C^J fStrwjl, atreiMl. 8. a . 

I^DUCATION, thoroiiirhlv AccofiipJidhtjfl ami Eflicient. for tho 

•ft-^ l)AUOHTKiWofGKNTI.,KMh!lf.lii a taMrlfhl beelftrht^th 

from 70 nuuieaa, RflbretiMie, InOkn. KugJkb.eiidCiwtUeauL-.A8driei.H. ii,, WetlaiUm ■ 

Librei7,Tljfde nu a. . . . . . * 

TWBIVATE TUiCB.— rrepamtlaii for OttmbridffB, tlia Army, 

hr pf nemo CWn Reryke.^li9r a GKADUATE in M el b tia e t iwi l flewwtre. IMn^ In the 
jgganf^l^SiBfeeltUi Aiit^SiiTiff Vioam, CUrgr Rmoi, Hr. W Umefiurn i, KMt Hirect, 


riBAMhlAR SCHOOL, Boston, LiBroliiiihire.--A 

aJ^jo pS^we^reotliaMkk of 


LlBrolmihirti. — A BE/ H'>ND 

fiTiMliieiM of 

.11 f/f r*. 

, o Ue^f the G»*rli, 

•f aiwttiHl fiaclkit Iklaeeii/va. 




The Satt^a^ Eevifew. 


TTATUAK laSFENCE FUND.— The Oommittee of tt»i« Pmia 

«saiss«tvss»‘s=^'^'^ 


^E.fe4^S7?;:? ":: i ! ' 
teigafe :;::::;;:;:: i! 
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0 10 


Fodmore. iUt. iWapton 9 0 0 

Vwul. H«y. B ‘ 

B^hoveti. [^(litLfftOiMrao;.. 

lUnMJdf Kor, O 

KIumkIm, T. 1L a. SiO. (ffod Kciti. 

mtfnti 

^t>lna,IUT. Ap 

Haf><lll»nds,7[oTnrclvol 

Oajitc.CftirtafO 

Mdholflf Id. fL Om Em., M.O. 

Mfi4>rt. Hov. Tb^M, U.. 

Aklptiilh. Her. H I 

Houpcr, HOfr Frond*... 


1 1 0 
too 
I I 0 

1 1 0 
1 0 0 
1 t 0 
1 I 0 
I uo 
« 0.0 
3 ro 
10 0 0 
I I * 
1 1 


Thoinuion, Ii'Arcf , £«|, I 1 

Tlchcirilov. B. A.. » % 

Tldnoii^ Jlev O. 8 ft l 

Torle, M. F., Bm, 0 10 

Tylden, Rev WfllMin t 0 

V§mi£in,^r^ J.. 0.1>. (.ftfaatcr 

^tfin Tcrflido) 6 0 

VonittMr T. ....« o to 

IValkef.HirJdmM.Bnrt »i o 

Ward, Hot. CharlM C. 11 

WMt.lUv.\V.. .o * • 

^l^rwood. Ucv. T. If . D.I) 10 0 

wi|Mn.A..Baq io 0 

Wlritlr.R. W..£c«. 0 * 

Woo4.Vfn ft 0 


iwed HrKeola and dMiirt 

int^rlty. and trrry lover of 
pMuiiiary suitpurt to the f fayrnaii 


^ Every penon who hM at the welihre of our Public and Knde^ 
that the auil^ty of their tlS^MMtari he maliitaliwd In lu Inueri 
tfiflee and m ptaXi la ea/OMtiy luviled to nive moijal add peOuiiiar] 

IQ* may N paid directly to eltlier of the undendfned i or to the credit of the l^nd 
lal Prevuelal Bank. Bucl^ i or at l^ra. Haqrom. wuverla. a Co. a. 1 Pall Mall 

FORBBS MACIIK AN, Lleul.-Ool*m«l. Bo«by 
8, B. TOWNBIfENI) MAYER, lllehniond. Hurrcy/ i^**^^*- 


Tcbraary 184. 


. PROPniETAIlY OOLLEGH,— T() BE DISPOSED OF, on 

* lkMiiinl,l« Totm. • PnOPKIBTAItY COrXKOB, ■Itii.tMl >t UI My dU^M by 
JUilwa) from i^den, and now namlwrlnir nearly "l/ty li<iardar«. Iwwldoa Ilay Puplli. The 
Uiliraiiitfa, vfifrnlre mid on Leaae, ar« quite new. ainiei^laliy adapted fur their parpoae, and 
would anoornmndaten much laruer pumber uf Hcholara. 


a much laruer put 

luall/ ihfuurame opporiuillty to a Oen 

IU04I QonneJtlon or au exUtlng Hehool of hir uwn. 


TMa pBhfo hti unuauair „ 

nputalloa« l^tvlng a luodQonneJtloii or im exUtiug 
f lei 


a Oen tienun of eetabllahed Seholattic 


Applloatiomf. by letiMr onhr* to he addreered to Meeara WiLKim, Dlttii, k Maumland, 
S(mdtora« 10 St. Swlthln'O Lane. LondoOt mM. r 

^ PARENTS and OUARDIAm— ^AGANCiy oociira in 

tbtOfReo 4f a Srm of I<(fndaii Meroluuita rqnnrcted with (Mntry ManiifkctorlM, in the 
fBOM nUilTy. A youut Bentieman hr atlnuiM to a knoi^ljre of both BUHtNEMHhA 

and leiarencee requlr«Ml..-AddnMe. O.C II., Helvoel lluuw:. ilJyUie 11111. korcrl 

npO NEWLY-ELEOTEp^^AroEn of I'AULIAMENT.— 

A OAAOUATK In LAWS dMlrce an erwatfcmont nr HKCIIEI'AIIY to a Peer or 
* W of ParUanMnt. -AddieM, LUi^. 6 Porllaud Place. Torquay 



ftANATORIUM.— SUDUROOK PARK, Richmond Mill. 

^ l•»p^^rla»-1)t. BOIYAKU LANE, M.A., M D., Edla. 

For Invalid* and Uioee requirliiff teat aod change. Tur klah Batha on the premlao*. 

Every eml^vour is 

Hpacluua ('ofm llootn for 
Coinmunicatlviia tu The 


•RRIOMTON. — BEDTORD MOTEL. — Evi 

madeto render thli Hotel equal to Italontf'eslatlntrgpute. H] 
Ladlea atad Geutlraien. Sea- Water Svrvieo in the Hotel. v-Ci 
JlAiiAOBa. Bcdfbrd llatol Company. Limited. 


T>HB PALL-MALL.— This RESTAURANT is REMOVED to 

more Hpaeloue and Uommodieua l*ronilE<>*. ^ 

11 llEUBNT HTKEBT, WATEUIAK) PI.ACB. 
fEmbracluf the late Gallery of Illuatratlon, which la now available fur Regimental Blhoeri 
and alinllar pErtloa), 

Entrance to Private lUxuna In Carlton Street, adlaMnt. 

Open Sir Suppera, aa befoie, under au KxemptUm Liurnap. t 

E MOXON, son, & 00. aro tHoimtoil to vindoltak^ for 

• Authora the Produotlon and PClILXCATlUN gf thrlr WORKS. 

London i K. MOXOM. HON, ft CO., 1 Amen Cpmor, Phtvrnoatcr Hou;^ E.C. 

PATi^rElTiin^iiw w awiikh.-e, «en^ 

n CO., SI STRAND and M ROYAL KXClf ANGF.. atljolnhig IJoyd’a flactory, 
iavny Street), Mantifhliturera hi Her Maleaty, Makvra of the Great 1 of tbc llmuica of 
fwihiment. ftc., invite attention to ihMr Nfcw PATENT KHCAPFMKNT Ibr HALF 
CHROMt>ilETEIi WATTliKS, whidi reudvra them leMauaceptlble to Inlury.aud mrrrrta 
tnuae emr* «f porlbrmanoe whieh cmmrally aria* from i ^ugh ua age. Cataloauef un appUcatlou. 

n-OOD OABIOTiiT^^lfRNITuitK.— to 

Uanm maiiltMly, Wn.L1 A U S. BUItTON hw lo uldlUou to hi, olhoy Stork i 
OEP-EnOM kl'HNITllKE. 
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tllBEBECK FROSTY nSYlOijM 

99 ftftdSO Smithompioii BnUdinii^ CbMtoery LiMUi»i1|4ii>i(iWS 

ucovirr'«a»,«M, ’ ' 

^ (Of which npwanft of £100,000 hate been prlratdj snbeerfyj^. 

Beprenonted by Ccytttoftlee, benrtiiff S pa cent Inteieet, of 4|00, Al# iii 

patyAbUi tdffBOi^ ; the price bolftB 

cum A,£sa*>.^..4 for the itlOD Oertlflfiatcs. 

OIAm B, £44.0 ^fnr thoeetN £60, end 

OhMS C, £99 ior tboee of 

THE WHOLE PAYING ABOUT £d IBk. Sd, PER CBNt., finOt, ON 
INCOME-TAX. 

^ ^ 1 * Jianiert, ^ 

Union Bank of I/indon, and Jis Brandhtis. 

Birkbcclc Bank, Bduthampton BolhllAgs, ChdROtry Laos. 


▲BBIDGBD PltOSaPBOTUa. 

H ouse ami shop Proporties, ^ 

nmnagod. iiri' very reinuQimitlyo They nuf only prmlomlm lunkiei 

turn upon thi‘ capItjU liive>>lv«l, hut they Incruaeo In valud yhar by yaar ; the ptik 
imouiit tlej>endiu(^ on tlio nattirc of the propertioe uad (he IccaUiF & which (bty ( 
situated. ^ i . 

AiXTorfUoE to the longthoncd rvpcrlrnm (nearly tu'entjotlimt yeoiw) oC I 
OircctorM of the lliiuuiKoa iluiiJDiNa Sucdhy (iho Ipr^at In thif Utiltdd XuigdiA 
hoiiNes and shops in eYi‘r> pajrt of London aqd ita Initn^dljEto lutiurhs have, 
nuoioroiui inatAnoet, dotibl^ iri^rentul value within tlie lest twenty ^Ave yoiii. p 
nut Uidml.Ao ami th.ac a house which would hm boeia deerned Ititfbly vdfr 
twonty yonrs egO at £40 m, at the prc'sent day, oupnldorwl ciioaply rented at £80 
£00. Ill maii> oa^kw, renu have r|u>ulriipieU lii aiiumiit wUhio (he nanio pertnd 
time, and there i^pean t • to nn llniit to the IticreaMO within e raditip of abentft ft 
uilkw from the (ivitcral J^ift f)fflce In }iii>lat4.*U looallHen, where rents tnive foUi 
It will bo foimii tiuit thnro arc cauwa toacoouiit for the ddpreddHoB,' 

NotwitliMtandinff tho-u> fact'*, then) uiv few awiociatioiui bftvlD^ for ^dlr eb^WlR i 
invciRtinent of money in the idtfuham o( hoiiMes and 4hnpe, nndthoec oxi^tingaiw 
a very limited >oulo Bmidmg ft m*iuii<«, which are popularly suppoeed to bwy a 
sell hovL>«oa, do ii* t net in a cprpumte ctipooity ; they reatrtet their operatkwiS w i 
vunciiiR inonoy t > their memLM.rs for this nutpoMe, wud (moh mof&her eots for hiwHi 
That the Keneral n-iuUta ure favotirabic the iKWition of ftll wuU-maiuHhid BuUd 
Uoeiotics suincientiy p)o\(>«, for theyoahihlt nniutstokeble siernsof piMpWlfIty, « 
their shiiruM lK‘Nr a high promniuii. Am ap In'itMiK^o, tlio hut Antiuhl Report (* 
Twcnt>-Heron(l> of Urn RiiiKiiKih Uviunaii ^ietiy atates that nlinn‘A Uwilad b^ 
in IStm, on which (oftittLIiig trai'UAns) £00 have been paid, are now uofth £ 
tlii1%toiiM'd in 18('A, aniouni )) uil 4M4, arc worth £7»J • a idle ihuse iiaund hi 1S70, 
whlmi £i I onl> havo biam paid, an worth £4lViat the>re«Pbt tiqi#, • 

TIkmio fhot,M tiirnlHh sullUlcnt eA'idenrc that ironsh and Shop Proportv, when de 
with on a large M\alc, uiTi}!^ a safi* iuid lucrative IttViitmmt, hue to itouro l 
nioMt fuvoiirahle terms the tr^Msaollona nnwt tie on a wIdO bAei|^-d(mlu)ff u 
houses uf all cUiah's— as the mi'ans l>v aluch a fidr oun he sldar«d« Un t 
principle the IUrkiixck ruufkurv iNVkifriiKM iKi-cf mil pn^rwl-a prlneiij 
aomeuhat nnaloipMis to that of nii InspruDce ufflci*, where profit hi mode 
multi pi) itig^ rulk^, and exLcndiug the urea of lU tra/uiactioiw. 

The u|M)mtl()na of the Trust will to U* purcluw* liuuaca oiul shops, wi^ th 
fixtures, flttingH, Ac., In siatled utid (mprovliig lorallties in L mdop and lie mibut 
Arrangcmimts Uavo alremly been umdo, L>int)nffcnt Mpim the amount iif the 0 
tlllpaUM taken tip, (o outer into poHMiwii >n of a c uuuderahio nnmtor of houses, 
that (ho capital n^pri'sented l)> the t'citidtatoH iiia> >iclil ah liamodlatu return. 

Theantuiul reowlpt a from the rent - 1 f t lio hotim % sl»oj»s,and other prupenlea pturcha 
,wUl 1)0 upplUNl In the Tnihtecs, alter deducting evpenats*, m paying interest on 
Cnrttflmfrvi. ’itio cxctMM, t*«dtht r with tiio piw'ixiH of prOiwrtioe whudi mmi to a 
when favourable opiiortunulai arlMt, will to upoIkhI as a Sinking Fund infopayl 
the GcrfUl^Mdus at ]Hir, by mnunl drawingK. eSt^ndkbg ovi^ a pi^od of twanty-f 
years. A sum, voryirig |fr niiioont from I b» r»per cant, in yiRuo uf tkeOei 
ficates, will tie paid off anuuaUy. At the «i\pirunoti of frftoen yoars from tlm dt 
of the first drawing, the holders of the (s rUflcntf$H thqb undrnWn pill beo<) 
entitled to the absolute rovonoon of the a hole u| the proiicrties then tolonglngto 
Tnist, subjoct to a daluoUqn of one-tuiith. The Trust wdl be Anally (^*iwd aftftFi 
twenty -fifth year, tuo piopertics sold, and the pMct'otto dtstrlbuteit, liine-tiMi 
among (Bu holders ^ the iibjTe-mcntionixl (.'(frtiAciites, and the remfUuluu tei 
among the Aoldors in the rcrtlAcntcs of Ite version, representing the Cerufloi 
drawn durln({ tliPArht Aflocn years of tho Juki. '* 

Tho advantagus of (lie JJiUMiscic IhVRVraiSNT Tuliit may be tl 

SUDinied up : — ' v 

<1.) Interest At the rate 6( £ft 13s. Cd. ()cr cent, on the aioduglkeolMoribsdfrei 
Inronio-Lax. . 

(2.) A iKinus of £12 IHT cent bv tho rei^iyment of ca^taf at par. 

(.I.) A nitiihlo ill >11114 of £10 ficr Cent, on tto* vnlue uf Ifio properties tolmiglns 
tho 'Jrnst wTicn It i*. rtnally cJoMCd ; ftr, 

(4.) All equal shun* In tho propertkH pifiimM»od by the Trust at the end of 
Aftrcnth > ear, on the terms and uonditlgas set forth In tlui Iiced cob) 
tuting the Trust. 

T1h> Trust will ho uxHier the managenimjt of the DiriictoTs of the Old-eetabllal 
BiiiKuiM'K BocTgpy,t.igolhcr with tt Council of rmiAcate-lioIders, wh 

dutUw ^ fri bo to audit thu aoLvamts of tlm Taist. In temuf of tbe Deed of lYllAI i 
provided that Gic mcmto'rH i^f the JVsml imatl rveeive no remunerkUon tcir*-thi 
s«rvic(« tintll the animid prodinv aHaipg frmu the Truai pro^Uea shall Ml 
£26,000, or sufAclont U> jm} ^ per tont. on th^ oniovuit to be ratyed. It iy 
provided that Gio exiidli'«s of nmnaguQwnt iliaR 1)4 liinttod to 1 per oeaA wl 
the prehmmary ogvenoes^ including tlio starnp duty payalde opder the Aot.iUMr 1h 
ut 1 1 jitT cqht, Any further cxyftnns will ‘bO bcFfre by thokSkoinotelni of th^^ttuirt 
ApplMfttlonf f(^ (Bortlfloaiei fo to made In iho-JorttuioeOm|NUiylnB the Ih viifciui 
mid iHiynieiihLniAde ae foUnws, per oant. on lh«4t^UQfttio«l, 10 per eSoA 

allotment, ana 4 he haliMiee hy instaimenta of 10 per cent, a^ intervM Of th* 
Wontbs; tho ftr«t instAlment after ailOtmieDt being pa^aliie bn JCaroh dt. 

. Scrip C\rtifli^UH frin bp touied to Kulviodbcn afU'falkitinmit, afrd Intomet-paya 
oalf-y^v will pununeBtoffom Maeob m, 1874jtlieing the datO Of paymei^of ( 
AAt fostaunent pnehtlie anuUnont). ^ 

Tlie IVorl under ^(^Mm Truit to ooiietHuto^ tpgotKtii^ vfth Foftoh CM 
^tos, seen at Uto S<iptnoii£iOon. BfriTd^nfv P to i 4 4W| Bo 

Loiidoih Febniary 0^)874. ' > 
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OPENXNO 01^ PAKLIAIIENT- 
Fa^Uatofint^mot on Thursday, and began 
eleoting Mi^ Br^nd as Sn^ker. A 
tha iQcmsirraMw 1^7 pnojpOBt^ h^ia x^mination, a 
miiiillP^P Inberajl pHhv a^oondod it, and Mr. Qtana^ 

of hia legitimate sa^alaction fiiat 
^ ^ whijbe oiHginal aolectioii/ liad b<^n his work 

WvB ^ oon&acied hing|$elf in the. last Partin Aient 
^h^a'iiew Parlianiolit was an trilling^ to. lose the groat 
jMdIi of 'bni genddea, although tlm ^owc/ of dopiding 
$m!bi[ ^dtal) Speaker has now .passed to Mr. BitAKi)*s 
IMimAcid In 1^41 same thin^ occurrod, 

aoUt than atr now a C6hacr\'ative >najarity adopted the 
^tuodo by their opponents. Mr. Buand 
diaadrantagd ol^ having to oordbat 

he had held might have 
iinbaod hhn with spirit of ^ partisan, w In the comm 
•f iwU^ydarg he hot bnV jiapeUed lhat «uapicion,*TOit 
MftTi^odavmiy ohoi^ peribotly impartial as 

an^ Speaker tliat^4%iff^Mupu^ the chair, 400 possessed in 
4 ren|ajhfU<r.4d^^ ihe. veiy &ceptionaI qualificii.tiona. 
AelllbftwlM^ean^go^ Speaker must possesg. When such a man, 
wilSi^udipleozpQnonce and adquaintanco with bis duties, was 
Jcpi^wh to^afkit, the GonBorv4tivog would have made a groat 
th^ had aged their majority to give his place to 
•J^e oneelih; oadag they had made up their minds to retein 


•J^e oneelih; oadag they had made up their minds to retein 
they vpQr wisely, through Mr. OuAPiiiN,. dfd what tlicy 
l^^dtd in the handsomest manner, and strengthened his hands 
by a hearty and uuapimou4«adhesion. ' A good Speaker is 


efkvU of the Housa to assert iU digiuty.and 
wjM ba^muci^ facilitated V if .the oUslr ^ ocdnimd hf a 
Speaker whd^ possesaini genera]| oaitddeiicd, and who nan bo 
* roiied on to be iu ^oouHeouti^ and as dippartkd ^ 

dealing with l^okaa .Bplom 4 h ^ di^Utig yirith ati^no 
i' Up to the timq ^ben tbu Hoi^ (jomuum^ met 
was no een^ in flow of speculation on iho causeii, 


f Fgrtiai^ipsii is,, rail of now memliers, and sometliing 
a thhji' of 4:hn ^ffbuse^ finds itself at Wnsiminstor for 
iBrst .tuneA^ These novices have to l0ai*n the 
thb Bongo, And it is n gr^t gain to them to know tlmt they 
a toocher who,4iy gone^ consent, is allowed 
M^^aipdatet of Ins ait. '^ome change of this soii>iit‘C08sa- 
p^lyd^pens alf every genfiral election, and there will always 
he number of mdtuberg have to4)egin at the be- 

. ^UxiiDg of Parliomeutaiy basing. The nqw moml^rs are 
^ow more nutpordUs than in theavorage of new Parllamontg, 
%iai Btali tho mere expam ol hew members docs not make 
dlffo^nce. * The reaso})^ that make the 

hmbt df ^ 1^5^ a Speaker, as con tie got pecnli^ly 
tobOsousmt ^ the eomrK>sition of the 
plw«i asXqrd.O£DBUE CAvpuisii 
on^ i^any ([^,Jbli6se^ who in^recediBs ^vliampats 

of PKliameuiw^' 

5i|(iniil« ,»!?»•■ -: aoW ^^^paeknd. , fir. Bdcrv^lE, • Sir 
;• jWlMOS^pATtiar'iiPO 'np loBger 

{A^apn4 kiipwlfi^g;e io bcav 
( Oviiuiuniii; luiid 


im pOMtni o£ 
iSfwnt.'idllNtiu 




S!i?s 


hSVo to ymtik 




^ Ms ,assisU 

tkan^ wha*Bi« 
iphte^ gtonp. 







which have lodtb^tbe strUnge r^trt^hif U lubmml minority 
eff nearljf seventy lining tum^ Jhto a majority 

of fifty. The bluUciors of^tlip lato"^Q(^Wii^nfH .,tho xtish* 
aess of Mr. GuWowK, the waftfc of fpirit iu fereign 
}K)licy, the alienation of penverful Intoresisp' (tid Tovoiu* 
iionary ptogrammo of entn|m^ of 

nn excessivo economy, hav!!^ ml booU^mply (^Oipm^tod ou^ 
and diiVereni critics Ulivo their* awu tlKsa'int as to which 
of those causes of the^defmt b£ the; InberUl party have 
worked most povu^rtnlly. The inq,uiry soeu)^ now to have 
reached the limlra to which it can be usmully 
and it is boginninfj to be found that cviur wuon firesh 
spoculiitors come into <thd field. tbo||^ ha^e not much 
that is fresh in the way of spc^liitton to* offer. Now 
th 4 t the new I^rliamont has .v met, it ia»sp||Pf|t^ 
quire wliat it is likely io do ratluM* than howTccatno inlo 
existence. ^ Bvery guess as to the pn^vatUn^ tdho a)ul 
.chflhwiiorof ah<)ayUrhich has yet to reVfial Its qualitit»H 
must necessarily be merely a guess ; but it is not perhaps 
v(try haBardqns to estimate that the prevailing tone ond 
character of the now Umiso will be tMt of a Palmerstonian 
' Liboralis^k Those who iliinlc it will Ixs reactionary would 
\do ipurlito assist criticism if ilicy would Ox^lUtn in what 
directiohs they Ihiuk rcactioh [Hi.s.sihlc. It is muph more 
probaldu that the Conspl»vati>x'.s will trf to occupy n<w 
iields of*JcgiHlaii<,>ii, and lu ndmiiiisinition to make ainull 
prajoticaliamprovoineutH, tlmn to undo the work of their 
prede(^Ci!^sors. For Urn task of making a now era in scvenil 
deparimwits of logislaiimi the Cons^v^iives have Ciuiainly 
a goldomoppOrtniuty^ To bi*gili with, they can take they 
iimoJ That they should do little or nothing tlds year is 
assnUicd^oH quite . in keeping with their pwiper position, 
kf r. UiqpiKLi has set the cxAmplt^ by making up wiUi u uusnu I 
slowness the long l!\st of his minor appointmentfi, and now 
tliat ho has finished, it may bo dudd -to lu3 Credit that there 
is not a siOglo appointment ha has made to whiob exception 
can b({ taken. Law llcfon^ t^aniUfry and iiocnl 

Tantion^ara Bubjocis which must be do$dt with very 
^tq^y and very carefully if they are to bs dealt with at 
all^and^ tho more sloWly they are dealt with tho less will 
a * Pbnsorvativo Governnient bo^lliitg to abandon Uni 
rej^itatioti of having dcilrisbd cqniUiblo and oomprelionsivo 
jhoasurep for! tlio passing triuiaf^h of flivouriAg the pcfhi- 
I liar interests of its supporters. To turn from a sphere of 
activity iernew fiddH whore party spirit 4^Ught not io bo 
'allowed to* dominatp, and to show sotivity by doing owe 
thingAt cpxco and doing it well, 'will' bo the bmt ptilicy for 
the ' Goaservatives atid for the couhtlfr that tho <h)Vorn- 
By^ezdi caU' pursuo. They wijiib to signalizo thdinsdlvos by 
Unhappy contrast with the QoTornmont thoy have dufeatoJ^ 
imd it is im Uos way that thoy will have the means d( 
making such a contrast most appaflsht. • 

/ . JNiere are times for all tbin^ ; and noyf I» tho time fat 
iwoflil ^york in matters of jpreat practical importanoof Imt 
xM My jrory sUrrlag .inteiitet This iam b^ allowed 
Wiisbemt Baying that ib^^is tlib only modftju wMeb the 
a t *!!&(© at eleo A 
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Jternations of workmen fitted by character 
ho cUffereuccs of the work that has to be 
in tbo Bumo way thero may l)o alterna* 
Siing and spending Governments, to the gam 
and not to the loss of the nation. Economy jnny be 
pubhod too far, and spending may T)e pnshed too far, 
and we get right in the Jong run by liaving some Govern- 
montfl that looJc after every halfpenny and some Go- 
Tcmmentfl that give away sixpences like gentlemen. But 
in England no (iovornmeut is or ought to bo unchecked 
in the devolopnmnt of its own Bpecial tendoncioB. The OppOf^ 
aitioD ought to bo always at hand to do ita duty, and to limit 
whatever is extreme in the conduct of its adversaries. It 
bad boon rumoured that Mr. Gladhtoxe, pained, as ho might 
naturally ho, by the strong rebuke the country hns ad- 
ministered to bin), and disgusted by the great change of 

S ositiun now forced on him, was abont to shrink from tlie 
iflchavgcof his duties ns leader of the Opposition, and wc'uld 
appear only now and then as a ino8sengf3r of warning or 
menace in the Parliamentary arena. When, therefore, it 
wofl seen that ho was in hi« place on the first day of the 
gathering of the new Ilouno, and took his proiwr part in 
the ccreraoniofl attending the election of t)i<3 S])ettker, his 
appearance was greeted with cheers tliat had a significance 
wnioh must have been as intelligible to Inm ns to every 
one oIbo. To perform tlie duties of a leader of Opposition 
with dignity, resolution, and calmness is nof. an easy task 
for an^ one, and it is a task which will probably bci especi- 
ally distasteful to Mi*. GLAOSTONr:. Bnt it is a task which 
bo cannot abandon without slirinking from his dtity to liis 
country. Mr. TIihharij was in many resfiects an oflmirablo 
loader of Opposition; bnt it cannot bo conceahjd tlint tbo Con- 
Horvative party did not always do its duty when it was eoii- 
frontod by the lato Liberal majority. The unfortunate nppoint- 
mont of Sir Stafkouu NouriiooTH ur one of tbo negotiators at 
Washington, us they were iei*med, or aRon<».of tluj recipients 
of Ministerial tiilegrams, as they might have been Btylod 
more appro priaieJ}'', was accepted by tho Opposition us a 
I'cason why they should pass over the strange settlement of 
tho Alabama question afl beyond the pale ol‘ their criticiBrn, 
Conservativo candidates at the rc;ceut elections w'ero eager 
to appeal to tbo woumlod pride wliich they found tho 
Bottlomont had awakened in the nation ; bnt the headers of 
tlioir party had done littlfj or nothing to avert such mis- 
ohief ns this sotthunent involved, or to protest against 
it Mdiilo thero was still lime for ojjposition to bo ellec- 
tnal. Sabsequontly, tlie value of an intelligent Opposition 
was strikingly shown by tho success with which Mi% Haiioy | 
forced on tho Oovcrnnierit the conviction that, i/i under- 
taking to obtain tho consent of other nations to^he new 
rules of international law, they bud undertaken something 
which they had much better quietly abandon, Tijo Lilierul 
party has now no progrBinrao j noUnug to fight for, nothing 
to propose. There is all tho more reiwuii that it should set 
itself to perform sutiKlkctorily tho functions of an Opposi- 
tion, and should, without captious interference, keep that 
watch over the Ministry which is so salutary hoth^to tho 
nation and to tho Ministry itself. 


THE ASTIAXTEE WAE. 

A mong the many little wars which from time to time 
oe<;ur on the outskirts of a widely extendeil Empire, 
tho contest with the Asliatilees will not have lM?en the lease 
instructive. Tho (/iitlins of Southoni Africa, the Maoris of 
New Zealand, and sevcnil of the hill tribes of India have 
proved that uncivilised enomie.s are not to ho despised, and 
also that, w*hon adequate use is made of suiiorior wenpons 
and discipline, they am not to be fhan'il. Although EngJiflh 
troops have almost uniformly Bin?ccedcd in eiicountei’s with 
barUirous tribes, the relative superiority of Eiiropcaus to 
coloured races baR in tho eonrso of three or four couturioB 
rather declined than advanced. Tho exploits of the Spanish 
conquerors of America have not boon approached by 
modem imitators. AVith a fow hundred men, aided indeed 
by native anxiliurieR, Coutfs and PlZAKBO not only defeated, 
but \wrmanently subdued, great and populous StateR which 
w^ero wealthier, and in some respects more polished, ilian 
their own native oonutry. The English soldier of 
tho niiieteonth century is probably ‘as bravo as the Spaniard 
of tho sixteenth, and he is incompambly bettor armed. 
In the prewmt campaign tho Gt'uoral in command is not 
known to have made a mistake ; and if be has been c?om. 
peUed to prepare for the evaouation of the enemy'e capital a 


dayr or two after be has forced bis way into tbe danger 
which^ho apprehended is that of olimaie and not of amed 
resistance; bat even in tho temperate region of Kew 
Zealand, uncivilized warriors met English timps with no 
extraordinary soperiority of inonbers. it is supposed that 
at Aznoaful and in the subsequont skirmishes the]ltalianli|aa 
weiti numerous, tnough it was impossible io oatebteto thm 
strength. It is remarkable that they appear to hay» %en 
exempt from panic. The Mexioans uiid tho Pernvhp ‘ ^^ 4 re 
terrified by the rude drearms of the S|)anish invin^ri^ but 
now one of the blessings of commercial intercourse oon- 
BiRtB in the universal diffusion of muskets and gunpowder. 
Savages are still fortunately unable to buy cannon or to 
make rockets ; but they have dually disoHLded bows «sid 
arrows, which would not bo formidablo weapons in an 
African jungle. Competent critics admit* that the taetics 
of tho Asluiutces arc well adapted to the nature of the 
c<)UTitry which they defend ; and on the whole, notwith- 
fiiaiuling some questionable tuudenoies, they seem to 
I possess qualities which have not boon usually attributed 4 k> 
faille negro race. 

Mr. Goldsworthy's telegraphic message feom Oape 
GoaRt Castle, dated on tho 8th February, afi'erds eome 
ground for liojiing that the w^ar had mided with the captifre 
of tho AHliantec Kino. Unluckily, the want of forethought^ 
or of practiciil imuginatioii, which has prevailed an tho 
Gold Coast since the tx'ginning <*f the campaign gBcatl^ 
impairs the value of Mr. Golds wok rm’s private letter. xL 
date attnehed to iho event which he undertakes to reoovd 
would have been far more instructive than a Btatcmouit eff 
the time at which he forwarded liiH meftsago. It is ndso 
puzzling to bo informed (hat a speoial steamer was getting 
up BU^aTh to cari*y to Madeira nows of tho highost amtpovt- 
anco which Las novertholosfl not boon received by the 
Governtnent. Mr. Golds wohtjiy himself woh laet beard of 
as commanding the reserve levies on the left hnnk of tlie 
Volta, w’hile Captain Glovrr ndvanoed to the aid of the 
Cominanfler-in-(jbicl‘ with that yhiH of tbo force wliioh 
could bo induced to cross (he river. It must be assumed 
that Mr. GoLUbWOK iUY has since bi»en compelled by iilnesa 
to rcil-ire to Cape ("ouHt Castle ; and it may be hoped that 
some Kriglish ofticer was ready to occupy his post on tho 
Volta. At present no reliance eon be placed on any 
iirformation beyond the two mcBgro deapatcbcB wbioh 
ha VO b(‘eu received in inverk^d order, and with 
some con fusion of stnlcinent, from Sir Gajinrt Wolsb- 
Lin. A week ago it wbh known that be was at 
Cocymassic on the 5th of Eol)nuiry, having ontorocl tbo 
town apparently on the 4th, after four days of hard 
fighting, wliich" began on tho 31st of Jauuaiy with the 
seriouH battle of Arnoaful. (>u iho 2nd Sir OARNinr 
AVolsullv reports that lie ha« since tbo battle met with but 
insiguificant resistance. It would therefore api^r that 
after tho date ol’ the despatch which arrived on Thursday 
last ho nmst again have bud to fight bis way through u 
hostile fon*t;. If llie intelligence communicated to his 
friends by Mr. CIoldswolthy proves to be correct, ' the 
Kin».;, who was out of reach of tbo English troops after 
their an*ivnl at CooinaRBie, must liavo voluntarily Bur- 
rciuiered hiniHelf a prisoiior. So great au advantage cun 
only have been obtained by a throat of destroying the 
town iiidess ample security wore provided for tho nn- 
jnolesb'd rotn^at of tho invading forec. It may be con- 
jeotiircd that, if tho KfNu is really a prisoner, he will be* 
oonip('lJrd to accompany the Enghsli gcnerel to the coast, 
with nn understanding that hi; HhaJl te escorted back te 
his own country by a force siifficioiit tttbusure his periKmal 
safetiy. 

It i.R difficnlt, at a distance from the scat of war, to aliare 
Sir <lAjfXL*T WoLSEi/KY's natural indignation at the tvoBohery 
iiupiilcd to the ABbanieo Kibo. Mis undertakings bon- 
veyed through the ndeiiBcd J7iissionari68,,that he w«ted iHtk 
resist iho English troops even ff they wore iu ikm 
placo of Coonmssic, was at tho best m fmdtm packm, or 
bargain without vedttablo considention. A promwe given 
ly' a perRon who cannot, rcosonalbly ^be expected to ^ 
oonetitutes, even muder tho atricteht moral C!ode» bnt $» m- 
pcrfect obligation. When it ie offered by an in the 

midst of war, a prefessiou of ||Baciea;)|Io intenttona^ dbareely 
move than au imowable military etiategem. The Slnro boA 
according to the despatchcB, sueoeoded in iuqiiiyring on his 
white prisoners his mabdily^ tight 

“ 40 tenDiika«kiiii not. te do eo.” Qite of ■ggsfrr , Mr. 
BswboHi v^be was not ifbentted 

«ries^ oppwd te have pMiteW sf tlte|||miaa%. * 
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great Budget of 1853, Mr. Ouesroms declared iliat the 
Stmnativo of an Income-tax of aevenpenoe in the pound 
ironld be a tax on land, bouses, and vinble property, of idx- 
penco in the pound, a qrstem of 7I. licences on tra^, and 
an nndbfined change in the legacy duties. It is tme that 
at the present moment the Income-tax might be romored ^ 
the expense of the estimated surplus ; but the appropriation 
of the whole amount to the relief of tho upper and middle 
classes would bo in tho highest degree invidious and im- 
politic. The payors of Income-tax ought not to forget 
that Mr. Gladstone proposed to charge them exclnsiyely 
with tho cost of all future wars, and, by analogy, with the 
duty of covering deficits which might ooenr in time of 
peace. 

In the year 1862 Sir Staffoiid Northcote published a 
useful and singularly dispassionate History of Twenty Years 
of Financial Policy, beginning with Sir Robert Pkei/s 
Budget of 1842. In the course of his narrative ho neces- 
sarily recorded the substance of tho successive debates on 
tho Income-tax in 1842, in 1845,111 1848, in 1851, 1853, 
and in the years which followed the Crimean War. Af'ter 
twelve years of additional experience since tho publica- 
tion of his work, Sir S. NoKTiroO'rE is not likely to 
repeat the popular cunt that a tax wliich has lasted 
daring two-and- thirty years of almost unbroken peace 
is essentially a war tax because ilio first lacomc-iax was 
imposed by Pitt in 1798. Sir H(jaKUT Peel intendcsd that 
tho tax should bo temporary when ho imposed it in 1842 
with tho main object of restoring the fiiuincial ociuilibrium. 
Having attained his original object, when ho renewed tho i 
tax in 1845 ho hod already so far modified his policy that j 
he used tho tax for tho purpose of reformihg the tiirill*, a 
task which might probably re<|aire sovonil years for its 
completion. In 1848 the Government of Lord John 
J iuHSELL, who had olfored ilus strongest resist anro to the 
tax in the time of Sir Roulkt l*i:i;Ty, was dofeate<l in an 
attempt to raise the rtiU* from sevenp<mce to a shilling, 
liord DnitiiY and Mr. Discaki-i in 1852 displayed Bimilur 
disregard for tlic protests which they hsul made in Gjipo- 
sition, altliongli the Gnanckllou of the K\cm:oi:Ka included 
in his lludgot a mischic'vous scheme of iiiic([ual asvsess- 
mont H.S between trade prulits and fixed incomes. 
Mr. 0 lat»s'IONE maile, for the first tinn^ in 1853, a 
serious attempt to providcj for the exti action of the tax 
in a |Xjriod of seven years; but, finding Inniseir oneo 
more in oflico in i860, lie renewed, and oven pifjposed 
to iricrciisi% tho tax for purposes aiiulogoiiH to those 
of ,Sir It(»iiKKT f’Ei.L. It must be udniitted that hi.s 
late propo.sul, althougli it wns improperly adilrossed to the 
nation and not to the House of Commons, was consistent with 
the opinions wliich ho exjiressod onc-and -twenty years ago. 
That tho tax has during tho whole of interval been 
deemed indispensable is a strong argnmeiii in favour of its 
utility and justice. Kliiftiiigs of taxation, though they am 
Hometiinos on tho whole desirable, always involve inequality 
and hardship. If .the lax were now to bo abolished, and, 
in consequence of any fortugii complieation, to bo reim- 
posed in tho com *80 of a few years, the annoyance which 
would bo inflicted would great ly outweigh tho immediaio 
rcilief. In choosing between direct and indirect taxation, 
fmanciors are well aware that duties on consumption have 
a tondoncy to derange trade and thoroforo to diminish 
wealth, while tho pressure of the Income-tax corresponds 
ncoamtely with tho proceeds. All theory is in favour of 
direct taxation ; and it is not prudent unnecessarily to 
olmllengo objections which may bo diflicult to answer. On 
every ground it would be a rash experiment to prepare 
for the Budjo^et by annihilutfhg tho surplus, or by reducing 
it to an insignificant nmoiint. Tho Jato Ministers deluded 
themselves into tho belief that they had created a surplus 
which was duo to tho unexampled prosperity of tiwe. 
Their successors, who will not bo ablo to indulge in a 
similar hnliuci nation, have still less temptation to use their 
fiscal good luck for tho pui'poso of obtaining a hollow 
popularity. 


PUINOE BISMARCK ON Al^AOE AND LOimAlNE. 

T here la always one merit in Princo Bisharck*8 
spoechos ; it is impossible to mistake what ho means. 
When ho h^ to say a thing, ho says it* and lets all tho 
world into his socrote. So much is tnis tho case that it has 
been supposed that his oxtremo terseness and finmknoss of 
speech are parUy due to his wish to show how greatty his 
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bMo in the treatment of political and diploiimlio fmiUsNi 
dmn from that of the late Emperor KiPOLKm. Tbeiribt^ 
cnznstances of the two mm are very different. The foriecHa 
was always tiring bmandous strokes, feeling his wi^'^ 
watching how lar it would be safe to go. He Imd to aeons* 
tom his Buljecta to new ideas and oombinations as to the 
value of which he was never perfectly sure. Priw 
Bismarck has an incontestable position, puts boldly^jT^yrd 
what ho knows to be tho opinions and wishes of tf^^peat 
majority of bis countrymen, and seeks to lead fuom hj 
pointiug out tho precise direction in which he wishes them 
to go. But it is scarcely possible that ho should 
not bo strengthened in following the natural bent 
of his mind by his experience of tho mischief which 
ultimately arose from the policy of Fran^ being made for 
80 many joslvh an affair of dark schemes* obscure words^ 
and ginDdiloquent sentiments. A motion was made a fow 
days ago in the German Parliament the object of which 
was to terminaio tho present system of government in tba 
annexed provinces. They are under a state of siege, and 
are administered by a virtually despotic authority. PrincO' 
Bismarck resolately opposed this motion. Alsace and 
Lorraine were in a state of siege, and nothing else would 
do. They had been forced to belong to Germany, and 
notbing but force could keep them in subjection to the 
German Kmpiro. lie did not for amomont protend that the in- 
liabitauts of tliese provinces wished to bo counted asOermons, 
and to have the Fatherland as their liomo. The recent experi- 
ence lie has gained as to their real wishes from the behaviour 
of tho deputies they have wjleetod to rcpi*esont them in tho 
German l^arli ament was such as to leave no doubt on liia 
mind that they look on thoiuRelvcB as conquered aliens. But 
ho thought it a veiy good thing for them that the question of 
tho treatment thr;y are to receive had been raised in tho 
national Parliament. Ho even asked them to olworvo how 
much better they were Ireated than conquered Germana 
would have been if they hiul been aniu'XC'd to ]♦’ 1111100. At 
VerBailles, he took upon hitnaal£ to say, there would have 
been no liberty <if speech umler such eireinnstanees. Tho 
victims of war would have been nuwic tfibold their tongues. 
Proliahly the deputies of tlio amu*.x(*d yirovince.s did not 
think that tho liberty of spi'och did them much good, 
all it came to was tliat it gave Prince Bismakck an oppor- 
tunity of saying that Gcrinuny di<l not ulT(*ct to iTgurd 
their opinions or wishes. Tho liberty of speech was priri- 
cipally on J’rinco Bismaiu k’s side, and it was a liberty 
that dc'generated into something likc^ license when he 
diverged into a passing remark that tlie Alsatians and 
Lorriiinors dosorved to siilfer for the war of 1870 bocaiiso 
they had not protested against it. 'fht'y were Frenchmen, 
iiiul like otlier Frenchmen considered tho question from a 
purely French jioint of view, aiul had no more power or 
dispo.siiion to prote.st than tho people of Bordeaux or 
Brittany. As they liave lieen conquered and aro treated 
a.s coinpiercd people, they can Rcorcoly bo asked to accept 
it as a matter of reprua'ch to them that before they wero- 
eonquored tliey hoped victory might befriend their side. 
To bo quite ex j died as to tho intentions of the German 
Government in thoodministiTitionof the annexed provinces 
was right, but Prince Bismarck in his wish to be explicit 
need not have gone bo far os to blame those over whom 
he hod triumphed for their misfortunes. 

We took Alsace and Lorraine, Prince Bismarck observed^ 
because we wanted a bulwai'k to defend our rights. This 
is the beginning and the end of his justification. The 
Rhine was not a bulwark, but, with 8irasburg and Meta 
and the line of tho Vosges, Germany has a very great 
security against invasion. It must bo remembered that the 
whole plan of the campaign on the part of the Frencli was 
to invade Germany. The advantage which tho Emperor 
Nafoleok thought that he had soenrod was that he could 
punr his troops into South Germany before the Cformaa 
army could lie got ready. His sehemo foiled only 
because the mismanagement of military matters in France 
had reached such a pitch that he could not get his iroope 
together in time. But what encouraged the French to go 
to war more than anything else was the general beUef that 
the war would be fought on Gorman ground, that it wbnld 
bo German villo^ that would bo burnt, and German crops 
that would he trodden down. All the old wars between 
France and Germany showed that, if the Fitach could but 
get the start, the German frontier could be easily crossed. 
To alter this stato of things, to mafco it Mj^for the 
Germans to enter France and vaiy ibSK F^moIi 

to enter Gennsnyp wss the great prise whioff Germany 
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mninnii «tii ww tint • oospltt of toUboM w p^plo 
iNMawb iGknMM i^tuii tihoir will, 

UkaKwi oho Twy >4 fc? Qvnimj i tat m 0^07 
not got ntei it wanlod otlimnio« &t dotonmiied to 
jay pwnft iMfcther thon ftut in Ita objects It certainlrdoco 
Sot lie in the months of Englishmen to protest on pnilan* 
&|lj|D groands against snoh a proceeding. WetookMalta 
gave ns thecomxnandof theMediterranean^and the 
cSpFmoaaiie it secured our communications with India, 
anawe never tronUed ourselves about the wishes of the 
Italiese or the Dutch boors. But at the outset the Germans 
hoped that they had a pleasanter title to the annexed pro- 
vinces than the rude right of conquest. They dolightea in 
iznagininff that they would be reg^ed as liberators freeing 
opprsBsed OemlanB from the chains of the foreigner. It 
would have been so pleasant if the Alsatians had but 
understood ethnology and the obscurer parts of modem 
history, and rushed into the arms of their loving Qer- 
man frienda and relatives. These bright hopes are now 
at an end. Prince Bismakck says that it was idle to suppose 
tibat the inhabitants of the annexed provinces would get to 
like German institutions in a single generation. In a 
couple of centuries ho thinks now habits may bo formed, 
and Alsatians bo os good Germans as could bo wished. 
This is a sad come-doa*n from tho ardent aspirations of 
three years ago. But Prince Bismakck does not in tho 
least mind stating what every one knows to bo a fa<!t. 
Whether Alsatians ore pleased or not pleased, Germany has 
got her bulwark. 

It is often taken for grauiod that tho world lias got be- 
yond these harsh rights of conn uest, and it is said that I'mnco 
more especially had at least the good taste to go through 
the form of a plebiscite when Savoy and Nice wore annexed 
under tho Second Empire. But Savoy and Nice were not 
annexed by virtue of conquest. They wei*o but outlying 
parts of a kingdom tho mass of which was in Italy. Their 
trade, their language, and many of their traditions bound 
them to Franco. When Nai’Ot.kon entered on his fii*st 
Italian campaign, the King of Sakuinia handed over Nice 
and Savoy to Franco without making any difficulty about 
it, and ns tho most natural thing in tho world. Tho ple- 
biscite w'us managed no doubt when Savoy and Nice wore 
annexed, as plebiscites wore ordinarily managed under tho 
Empire. Lavish promise's wore made, clever people got 
voters to the poll, opposition was discountenanced and 
quietly stifled. But the^ro was nothing like tho feeling to 
bo surmounted which existed in Alsact^ and Lorraine against 
annexation to Germany. Plebiscites, when such a feeling 
exists, arc impossible unless they are so contrived as to be 
a mere hypocrisy and mockery. The lato KmptTor NArohEox 
did want to annex districts that would have l]at<5d to 
be annexed to France. He wished to get, if not the whole 
of the left bank of tho Uhine, yet ns much of it tis was 

E ossiblo, and it was l)eciruHo Irlnglund would not agree to 
is projects of conquest that the scheme of an alliance to 
protect Denmark fell through. Ho was beaten, first in 
diplomacy, and then in war, by Prince BiSA^AKCii: ; but if ho 
hcLd succeeded ho meant to do to the Germans exactly what 
Germany has now don© to France. Ho would have annexed, 
if he could, a purely German population that would havo 
hated to become French. In that case a plebiscite would 
havo been either a miserable failure or a scandalous im- 
posture.^ To cover violence under somo form of liberality and 

g enerosity is, however, dear to the minds of many in those 
ays of kindly sentiment ; and when tho vote was taken 
on tho motion against which Prince Bisuajick spoke, it 
oppeored that the Fortsohritt, or advanced Liberal, party 
had ranged itself on the side of his opponents. This 
section of the supTOrtora of the motion had not the 
slightest notion oi doing what the inhabitants of 
the annexed districts reaUy wished, or of abandoning an inch 
of the bulwark of Germany; but thc^ would have likod 
to persuade themselves that bulwark might be retained, 
mud yet something pleasant bo done for the poor Alsatians 
whoso txeatment seemed scarcely in harmony with Literal 
principlea. On tho other hand, the Ultramontanes did not 
put out their strength sfpdust Prince Bisii abok. Perhaps 
their loaders were too wise to placard an unpatriotic wish 
to spoil Germany of its bulwark, and tlmght that a 
.Hew excuse for the ocdesiaBtioal laws might be drawn 
ham the readiness of the friends of the pr^ts to sacri^ 
^ I to French mterestii.. Perhaps, some of Gmm 
^*th the Bishop of StMisstmo, and hold thet tfis 




of ]fWkfbrti however lamentable my be its oimae^ 
l^oes, most benptdA because it is atrsm, and thm* 
ma bhidnig on the eonsoienoes of aQ semedt, to the 
aignatarios. Anyhow the majority which Prince 
VABCK oommandoa'’«‘*noerly sixty^ in a House UUte om 
three hundred — was doeisive enough to settle the ques- 
tion for the present; and the ivihamtauts of the. annexed 
^vincc« must be convinced that nothing but tOBin 
force will induce Germany to give up tbe bulwark it 
has got, and that if they oiitinot rooonoUe theuisolves to 
their hard and undoservcKl fate, aid Icom to live pescoably, 
if not ^ntenteilly. under their eonquorors, they will be 
ruled with a discipline as stem as the German Governmoni, 
which luis large notions on tho viUuo efficacy of Stern 
discipline, may think desirable. 


SP.\1N. 

T he last Spanisli Involution bus not yot produced tho 
ex})ec*tcd result of a4'C('le rating the close of the Oarlist 
civil war. Marshal Skukano, now Cluef of the Kxocutivo 
Government, seomcHl to have many lul vantages ovor liis 
preclcce.ssor. both as a military luauer and IxH^auM) bo wos 
not eneumbenHi with a factious Assembly. During nearly 
tho wholo of his term of oflico Cahtklau was compelled 
to devote bis chief attention to tho Sepamtist revolt of 
Carthagena, which was ciicoimigod by a conKiderable 
section of the Cortes. Tho Itepublican Minister Imd also 
te counteract tho immediate conseipioncos of the demoralisa- 
tion and partial dissolution of tho army through tho agita- 
tion formerly promotcMl by himsolf and his political aUtos. 
While tho attention of ilu> lJovernm4?ut wuh disimetod by 
two mutually bostili^ inHurrociions, it was more surprising 
that the Carlisis wore continod U) thoir own provinces than 
that tho pacifleation of tho North was found to ba impos- 
sible. With a patriotic energy which will |)erhopH miwo 
tho memory of the miscihif^f produootl by his irresponsiblo 
eloquence, Casi klah when in office devoted all his ott'orUi to 
tbe reorganization of the army; and there was reason to 
hopfj that his successors would rctu) tho Lniit of his exer- 
tions. From tli(‘ timc^wlicn Gcmcral via, amidst universal 
apprt)val, turned the (\»rtris out of doors, the wholtj of 
Spain outside tln» (list riots occupit'd l>y tho Carlisfs has 
iicquicK<'4'd in a Oovernment w)ii(}h lias tho pararnofint 
merit of not having pror(‘(‘dcd from universal suffrago. 
Jt may be assumed tliat MarKliul Sj:«uano and liis coJ- 
IcugucH havo done tlieir nfinoNt to succour tho army of 
the North; but iievcrtli(*]c.ss the CJurlisU have oblaiucd 
several advantages, and fliadly tluy havo ijefenfed Gcnoral 
Mokionks with iieavy loss in tlio only engagomoiit. since 
the b<»ginijing of the war vvliich apjirnachcs iu the rank of 
a pitchcvl battle. Fj»r Hfuno time past t lie C'lirlist h*iu1ers havo 
BuiTOu tided and thn'iilened tluj iru|Kiriiint town of Bilbao, 
sitnatxal on tho river of the same name, and said to Ijo in 
amount of tmlo the second port of Spain, The production 
of iron and steel, which made Bilbao famoiiH in tho middle 
ages, has now atteined larger dimensions in tho neighbour- 
hood, and it was of great import anc<j tx» the Ciirlists to ob- 
tain possetssion of the most considerable place which they 
havo hithci*to attempted to occupy. General Mouiomkk, 
having abundant means of transport by sea, more than orico 
transferred his fonx*s iodifl'erent points on the coast to the 
east and west of Billiao. Finally ho atUutkcd, with an army 
of which the numbers are variously esti mated at twenty or 
thirty tbonsand men, the Curlist fine from tho landward 
side, while tho estuary of tbe Bilbsu) river was guarded 
by the Spanish squadron. After an action in which hu is 
reported to have lost six thousand men, Morionjcs re- 
treated to his former p<^)sition, and applied to the Govern- 
ment of Madrid both to send him roinforcctuents ojid to 
provide him with a successor in the exunmand of the 
iffortliom army, lii answer to his apjieal Marshal iSkuuano 
himself, accompanied by Admiiul Tot'KTK, has arrived at 
Santander, for tho puqiose of directing the military 0 [)era- 
tions. Tho Chief of tbe Government is attonded hy au 
escort said to amount to two thousand men ; but it is not 
yet known whether ho has been able to provide sufficieot 
reinforcements. 

Sebraxo i.s far advanced in years, and bis laurels have, 
like those of other Spanish gcnenils, lx;en acijuircd only in 
civil war; hat he is supposed to possess some military skill ; 
and he has every motive for doing liis utmost to terminate 
Ae tesistance of the Carlists. Having become a battle 
won over tbe troops of Qaeon Zsabklla tbe hero of AJcoioa» 
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MATftlwl Serrano would ^ladlj bo also the hero of BittNW 
or ToJosa if ho coaid obtain a yicfcoty ovor the Oirnng^a 
ooufiiu and com]^>otitor. It would Boom that in Oeneoal 
JihiOy and perhaps in other Oarlist cbiefA, SitrJUNO is likely 
to find capable opponeats. Tho Bcatt<nred banda whion 
more than a year a^j b^gan tho insuiTectiou appear to 
Imvo gAulualJy coneohdated tl)em»elres into a regoiar army ; 
and while they haro repeatedly bnlHcd the Rcpnblioan 
troops, tho CarJist troofis hfivo during the campaign uu 
oiU’iH^d no florioufl diaaBter. No j*olianco can be phased on 
vague statements of the com pain tivo numbeni of tho con- 
tending parties. In artilUjiy, and pi*obably in cavalry, tho 
army of the Madrid Governmout pf^ssesiica a great snpe- 
rionty ; and some ot least f)t' tho few guns which arc now 
at tlio disposal of tho CJui'IIhU Imvo boon taken from tlio 
enemy. It is nnuthor hCTUJiis dis:idva7ita«^e that the comiruiiid 
of tho Rca remits, as in tho Amciican Civil. War, with the 
contra! GovcrriTncmt, It may he inferred from a late pro- 
clamation of blockade of aomo of the Northern ports that 
the Carlista receive) Rupplies from tho sea ; but they have no 
vessel of war in tliclr (possession ; nor have they any Hicans 
of organizing a navy. The obstinate resiHlanco of the Cju'tha- 
gona insurgents was rendered po^isilile by their early tkaziij'o 
of the squadron which thoy found in the port. If the 
Southern Homo Rulers had beoii able, like the CarlisU, to 
levy rooruits from a sympathetic population, or if the? 
Oarlists had posHcs.sed throe or four iroi-clud vesi^ol.^, either 
revolt would jjrobably have been Huecessliil. The progrevr. 
of the Carlistfl has ho greatly rxcce<lcd e.\poelaii(>« that it 
might be almost supposed that victory Avas in their ruach ; 
but ev('n when aiiurcliy prevailed throughout Spain and in 
tho ranks of the Hepubliean army, the Cm’liHt.s were never 
able to leave their own districts and to nnirch on Madrid. Tho 
army which has now defoiited Muuiones is porha])B better 
qualiliod for nu olleusivo campaign ; but it is at |wc30)it 
irapOH.sililo to judge of its strength or of its rcsouivcs. An 
intelligible oxphijuauon bus been given of tho moilo in 
which Don Caim.us provide.') for tho expenses of tho 
canqitiigti. Bilbao wdl, if it is taken, prolxibly bo coni- 
pellod to furniHli a lilujral c<)ntribuii«)ti ; but tbo little towns 
and iniral dustriefcs of tho Northern (• ’uviiicc*s wouhl long 
wince have been alienated from the cause of royalty if they 
had been compelled to pny the cost of the war. It is not 
absolutely impossible tliat tho result ol* the war may bo 
the permanent or tcn\porary Hojiaration of a part of tho 
country north of tho Wbro from tho Sf)aJiiHb moiiarehy or 
rcpnblio. Tlio Jtoyali.sts miglit console thoinfielves for 
imperfect hucccss by comparing themselves to JTiiavo and 
his Gothio conijiaiiiojiB who prepared in the Nt»rtlicrn 
moanlaiuB for thu ulliuuito reconquost in a distant ago of 
Mio entire IVniiisula from the Moons, On tho other hatul, 
the sympathies of DederaJ Republicans ought not to bo 
(‘\ccasively sliockc)! by tho development of provincial fuito- 
nomy into absoluto independence. Prophofues ol* tho futar<3 
of 8paia would be idle, except us lai' as iliey foreshadow 
strange poaaibilitics. 

In tho midst of war, political controvorsy, as well ns law, 
is silent; and it might bo plausibly allogcd that Don 
CAKliOS and 8i‘.kuano arc e(|ually contending for personal 
BUpi'omacy niul absolate rule. Bepresentative government, 
after its utter collapse, will not soon bo even nominally re- 
established in Spain; nor is tbo experiment, if it is heiv- 
aftor tried, likely to bo successful. Marshal Serrano has, 
almost without attmeting ntt(mtion, recently converted 
himself from a Minister into a Ihvsidcmt ; and tho dnmtion 
ot his p)wer, in the absence of Honao Irosh revolution, de- 
pends wholly on hi» own di.serction. Marshal MacMahon, 
and M. TnnJEs himself, perhaps boi*rowcd from the former 
Regency of Serrano the notion of a provisional kind of 
Monarchy which might bo either icdclinitely continnod or 
ohonged for a more regahir form of government ; but in 
France there has always l)ecn n sovereign Assembly, while 
the Chief of tho Spanish Excentivo is responsible to no 
Buperior. A Septennato or Quiuqnonnato without a Por- 
linmont is scarcely distinguishable from a dictatorship, 
which again apjwoxiniates to tho type of absolute mouatx;hy. 
Don Cauloh would perhaps not objeot to the convocation 
of Bomo kind of Cortes, on the understanding that tho 
Assombty should not conti*ol the prerogative of tho King. 
Marshal Serrano will never summon a Uories nnlew ho is 
well uasiirod that tho majority will do his bidding. Novor- 
tiholeBB the political similarity of tho oontendiiig parties is 
jrathor formal and superficial tlian real. Pavtias ave guided 
more by ciroumstonco and tradition than by profemioiiis of 
doetrmo ; mul Seuran 0 andTomE beloiig to ml ptesont gene. 


swfcmut while 

timjmst. In the wofafrdaya of Queen 

g ut SiRiniaithi consoled t^mselves for the Mmdals df ilm 
mrt and tho abuses of tfao Qovenuneni fcgr the 
that dcsjx>tisin and bigotiy wore excresconeos on tba aminlk 
ing Hy.4tozu, while tbeji wmld form the essvnoe of a Carliil 
monarchy. SiBBAHO mm probaUy pvotoct tlie Gbuselh 
but he will never acknowlMge its supremacy. Thougjh Jbs 
may Ui regarded as owing his preseut positkm 
Bap|K>rt of tho array, he will probably wish to juwEtmea 
of pqwer by ushig it in accordance wfirT^ 
heatimouts of the respectable and moderate part of itm 
community. It is a great seeority agomst desf^ism that 
Skkra.no conuot, liko Bon Caulos, practise it by right 
divine. Hu has tho good fortune of having on his return 
to HTipi'cmt) power succeeded to the Iciuit ponulav Qovenu 
meat which has over ruled in Spain. A ks^val Republic 
Hguinst which all FedersU RepubHcans protested has left 
lx.‘hiiid it neither regret iior poBHibiliLy of revival. On the 
whole, notwitliBtanding thu admiration which the Carliat 
ehiots and troops have desorvod by their lieroio efiorts, it is 
for the interest of Spain that the Central Qovemment 
.should succeed in Bupprossing the insurrectioa* A year 
ami a half ago Skrrano gi'aiitcd liberal terms to tho do* 
fcated Carlists in tho name of King Amaoso. If he should 
jiguin ho victorious, tlioro is no reason to suppose that he 
will oiler unduly Lm*rih conditions of peace 


THE TXCIIBOKNE TRIAL. 

I )ISHOP BUTLER in r(>port.ed to have once turned 
^ upon hirt secretary with tho alarmitig inquiry, “ Why 
might not largo hiMies of men and whole coinmuititios bo 
‘‘ Hei/.ed with fits of in.sumty as well as individnala ? The 
m allied Hocrctm^ could ordy suggest reliance upon Provi- 
deiico to avert Bueh a calamity. It w' on Id certainly appear, 
however, that there aro epidomicB, if not of msatiity, at 
least of infectious fully and unreoBonublcness, which como 
to pretty much the sarad thing. It is scaroely po»Biblo to 
account in any other way for such a deplorable exhibition 
ol human BiliincB.s as has been airortlod in connexion 
with tho TiCHuoKNE en.se. ^I'ho really amazing thing 
about this iniposturc, as wo look back on it, ib that it 
shouhl ever have imposed on anybody. The originator of 
it himself was hardly serious about it until he found that 
other people took it seriously, and probably no one was 
mnn 3 snrpnsed than ho was at the cxtiTiord inary buccn^s 
which awaited him. Me foniul, like St. Denis, that in a 
nj.'itter of this 80i*t the first sb'p is the great thing. Tho 
conjurors understand the same principle, and, whenoiu^e they 
httvo fopcetl a card, they can carry on theirtricks to any extent. 
In the course of time tbo imposture grew into a formidable 
plot and organized coriBpiracy. Orton was surrounded by 
u host of peo]>le, attornoys, money-lenders, speculators, and 
hangers-on of all kinds, some of whom were probably 
conscious confodorates, while others were only dupcTS; and 
by thoir help the ball of falsehood was gradually rolled into 
soiaethmg liko Bhape and consistency. All this, however, 
could not get rid of the fact that for some twelvo months 
aiW tho Claimant gave himself out as Ho»e& Tichborne bo 
was hopolesBiy and ludicrously in tho dark as to everything 
oonnecttMl with Rogkr and ^ family, beyond a few stray 
fticis which he had picked out of the newspapers. Even at 
tho end of five years* coaching he was still ignorant of tho 
greater part of Rooru’s history. The strongest evidence 
of other porsoiis in favour of the Claimant co aid not possibly 
make head a^inst the Claimant’s own evidence against 
himself; but manuor in which his witnesses were got 
together only required to be exposed in order to show the 
worthlessness of their testimony. Those who believed that 
tho Claimant was ^ntiine had to accept a whole string ot 
improbabilitieBy and even ixnpossibilitios ; ee, for emmfhf 
tliat only one of tho survivors of the Bella should ever have 
been he^ at, and that the ship and crew winch SMod hini 
and carried to AnstmUa should have at the same time 
vanished utloriy out of existence; that Boqsb i^mld have 
^Ton up his fortano and famib for the salm of apendhig, 
]^s life in foiling bollocks and cutting up pigS} that be 
should have lost his native tongue so complemy that he 
could not even pronounce his mother’s Christian name* of 
which, indeed, he was ignomnt until be looksd in a bopbl 
th^ he should have absolutely forgotten aR idmat liie 
childhood^ his sohool^lays, his hoiidi^s at the boi|UM|uLhM 
relatives^ and all the most touching and BaessdpfNljHe of 
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llfaW. Istf tfii'iMiwncil 

tilo clii9 iUt IM onfiosttuHti io Idbi % 

OODi^bM «f 10^ timt wliwwmxAn^ ^ a diatin-* 

gadi&tf &iii]r ]iiid 4Kniaw0d ta itomadvaa fi?om 

BMififfumi iMrtnd ^ w4 ftiand* An daafcio 

cvaSalMr* ihivM««i% wraUaw aoj^iiig, w4 tiie Tory 
of Ae <Xawmt*0^i^ Maom fto atrengthan 

tiurjjlilli odheveiita* They fikatoBod upon 

wbicb be bad oangbi up and 
as if irom bis own personal knowled^, and 
Ida aequiaition of wbidh had notbm clearly made out; and 
Autting' tii«r io averytbixig on the other aide, they in« 
aiated^imat imleaa these weore explained away, the Claimimt 
mast be hflld.io bo Soasa. It ia difficult to resiet a feeling 
of regret that no means exist of punishing the almost 
oriminal stupidity which supplied the impostor with the 
naeeaimry k^eiage. It may bo said tliat stupidity is 
a nuaforttiao and not a fault ; but there is a sort, of cranky, 
oantaidceroiiay pragmatical stupidity wliiob sets itsolf up 
as superior io all plain and obvious considerations, and 
claims tbo gift of seeing through atono walla and of 
proving that two and two make four only for common folk, 
whieffi is realty an offence a^nst decency and reason. 
There are people of this kind who can bring themsolvos 
to believe an^hing ; and Aai'uus Outon may take bis 
place by the side of tho Cook Lane gliost, iho sea serpent^ 
and Mrs. Toft’s litter of rabbits. Tho sham Dauphin 
who could speak Gorman bat not French is another 
freak of the same sort ; and at this moment, we believe, 
a joint-stock company is in existence for working t)jo i 
Dorwoniwator estates m the name of the funny old kdy 
who colls herself Countess. Human folly is poronuial and 
inexhaustible. 

Whatever else may be said about tho Ticitboune case, it 
must bo admitted that it bus been in every way a 
marvellous exliibition of tho morbid anatomy of human 
nature* All sorts of follies, frailties, and ecccrntricntics have 
been exposed under its searching light. Not only Orton 
and the witnesses, but tho counsel and attorneys, tbo 
juiymen, and oven the judges have b«jn part of the 
show, which also included the general public out of dooi*s. 
The prevalent confusion of mind with regard to the 
character of Orton was grotesquely diHj)luy(*d in the 
resontmont of the mob at the excln.sion from the mnka of 
tbo aristocracy of a man w'hom they could not help ic- 
cognizing ns one of thcmsolvcs, and in the rirliculoua and 
nnreasonabie indignation of oven some educated people at 
the epithets wliioh tho »SoMCiTOR-QKNEiur. applied to Uio 
Claimant. What Sir J. GoiiMRiDoc nudortook to prove was 
that the Claimant was not Bogbr TiciinoRNK, and it iiocos- 
sarily followed that, if ho was not Rooei;, ho was an im- | 
poster, peijurer, forger, and scoundrel. When a question of i 
title to property turns on tho interpretation of a deed, 
it is possible to sup}X )80 that both parties may bo honest, 
though one of thorn is mistaken. There was no room, how- 
ever, for mistake on the Claimant’s part, and therefore he 
was either Sir IIooer or a villain. There can bo no doubt, 
we tbink, that the excited public opinion in mgard to this 
case has in many ways thrown difficulties in tho way of 
justice. The truth is that the Claimant for a time became 
m sort of amnsen^t to large classes of people, a subject 
for talk and betting, and that men t^k sides for or 
against him p^iy mu6h as they might bock a faorso at a 
race, on the impulse of tbo moment, because the colour 
took their 'fancy aud without knowing anything of the 
merits of tho aninud. Tbero was also a disposition to look 
not unkindly on one who was oontributing so much 
popular sport, just as one might do on on entertaining 
villain on the .stage or in a novel. Falstapf is by no 
means a moral character, but he is forgiven for his 
fan; and the Axtful Dovom and Jack SeErrAAD are 
applandsd witbonixofuFonee to their professional practices. 
In&ct thevdude case has been like a romance, unrolled 
ebapter by ohapler in the oouTta of law, with new and snv. 
prising inoideots sihrays oeouning to diversify the main 
^lot. The temit has basn to produce an many mindii 
not only a frdse end mor bi d MfWftAbj with tke Olaun- 
ant, inti also a recikleas and unoonsidered judgment in hk 
favour. Itches eilsopefldie|» 1^ unwholesome : 

aflfoot on the manner in whieb the inquify has been eon* i 
dueted* It is impossfiMe not to see that almost evety one; 
iKumecM with the oese was impimsai with the idea that ] 
lUs an evdiaary ease tod^ about in the ordL 

^ Hiij Itijpid tlief the efooef weno upon it^ aad; 


^ntveiy sm ail round; JOfottaUHa 

flavour ^ histrionios has luthor tainted proeeediase- 
There' has beon too muok pecfbmuaiee), ana xaalty toe 
much spoakiiig. It is au iuooH to oomnum sense to sm^ 
pose that all tins talking was necessary to elucidate a sub* 
Jwt which the jury must have knovm by heart. The 
Solicitoh-Genkrai/s twority-one days may bo excused on 
account of tho fresh ground he bad to break, and nothing 
could be more admirable as examples of forensic precision anq 
brevity than Mr. Hawkins’s addresses. But Dr* KsNEAtX*i 
forty-Bovon days of wild ravine and disorderly violonco were 
a monstrous waste of iitne, which ought never to have been 
tolerated ; and with all respect for tho OniXF JOSTICB, we 
cannot help tliinking that ho ,migbt perhaps have advati* 
ti^couBlv shortouod his eloquent suinming-up. The whole 
rist of t.he case lay in his concluding observations on Sator* 
day morning, and if ho had given two or throe days to a 
preliminary ox{)OBition, it would, wo think, have fully an« 
Bwored every judicial purpose. In tbo course of the case 
many twaddling and UTolovant discussionR on points of 
literary quotation, and on such absurd questions os whether 
it should be taken for granted that a man who bad road 
Paul dk Kock’s novels would be sure to sodneo his cousiu, 
might have been chocked with advantage to tho dignity of 


tho Court ns well os for tho sake of vahinblo time. Tnoro 
was also on odd touch of aftor-dinner oratory in tho com- 
plimentary spi^cchos and votes of thanks — ^though tho 
ushers and p-jlicemon were mentioned, tho gasmen and tbo 
old woman who sweeps tho Court wore tKimehow foigotten 
— which closed tho trial. Tho ilmmatio oloments of tho 
case were perhaps a littlo too much for everybody oonoemod. 

On the whole, wo do not think iliat iho proseoaUQH 
which lias just closed can bo roganlod as a happy exumplo 
of tho iirm, intolligont, and busiucHS-Uko administration of 
justice. The country Uiua boon denied tho legitiiuato satis- 
faction of Booing ail impudent criino promptly and ado- 
quatoly punished. It has taken several years to comploto 
iho expoRUiT) of a flimsy and transparent doci^vt ; and at 
lUe last tho chief oireuder, or at leost the ohiof actor in tbo 
plot, gets off with fourtocti yours’ imprisonmaut, while for 
the presout at any rate his accomplicos oscapo pauisbmotit 
altogetlior. It was unfortuuato that Orton should have 
had BO long an interval after his arrival in Kuglond to 
collect information luid to mystify wituossos; but this may 
perhaps have been unavoidablo in the pomiliurcirouiJistanoos 
of tho case. There can b(^ no doubt, however, iliat if, at tho 
close of the civil suit, Oiiro.N had atonoo been uommittod to 
take his trial in tho ordinary, ovory.day way at tho Old Jjiiiloy , 
ho might liave lioeii relegated to a{>[in>|)riatoobH<!urity without 
delay, and without any of that parade anti vutvmony wliich 
have reflected a false iinportaiico upon a very vulgar sort of 
scoundrel. The niouoy whh’li has boon expondiHl on tho 
iriiil is a veiy small inuttor. It is obvious# tliat there was 
a difficulty in conGning the case to a few selected iHsuos, 
and it was desirable that tho whole fable should bo 
thoroughly exploded, once and for all. It is conceivable, 
however, that this object might have been attained at the 
Old Bailey quite as well as in tho Queen's Bcuoh, and 
that in many respecto the evidonexi, and still more the 
talking, might have been brought within a more reason- 
able compass. It wub supfametd that tlnmi would be 
a great advautago in having three Judges, as a strong Court 
would thus bo coiiKtituiod which could Grmly and poruinp- 
torily regulate the course of procedure; but it is doubUul 
whether this exjieciution has tieen satisfa^dorily rcaliziKl. it 
is impoBHiblo to Huppose tlmt ilu^ remarks whii*h tho CHii:r 
Justice, with the concurrence of his colli^igues, direcUd 
against Dr. Kenealv and Mr. the solicitor, will 

not bo followed up by any practical cunscquonces. 
If a Judge is of opinion tUit au altornoy has boen 
engaged in “a most disgraceful tram action,” Jio huff 
power to deprive him of tho opporinnily of again 
abusing his jiosition; and aban*i«lcr who insults the Boneh, 
miBrepresonts witnesHCfi, mis-statos evidcn<*x\ perverts 
“ frets ” ill order “ to lay iho IbundatiouH of louJ iui- 
“ pujUitions and uujuftt accusations agairwt pni l.ic'S and 
witnesBos,” should either Ix) punished simaghtway for 
OQutempt of court or reported to the liimcbcrs ot his Inti. 
Ikmay be prosumod that tlmso who served the pnqioBCM of 
|2ie inipostor in other ways will also receive attention. As 
Anr Orton, it is to bo hop(id that tho newsrjapors will plook 
W aliUle •eif.xespect, and bo content with what they have 
wMMtymsdeoutof him. Mr* Whale.ey andMr. Gun.mOK/> 
4!NlilWir may possibly bo iiktemiod to know that “ho 
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**8lee|>8 woaderfallj well, and, on the whole, takes kindlj 
** to nil skilly, though he rather fails in picking oakum ** ; 
but it^is rarely disgusting that this toadying of crime 
should bo thrust upon the publia 


THE FREXCH ELECTIONS. 

T here is a curious want of connexion between the acts 
of the French AKf^^inbly and the acts of French electors. 
The oloctoni evidoutty know their own minds. They have 
a clear conception of the typo of man by whom they wish 
to be represj^ufesd, and they lose no oppoi'tunity of letting 
the Assei^hly understand what this type is. Whether a 
Consi^Vativo Republic bo a possibility or not, there can be 
zio question that a great number of Frenchmen are now 
believers in it. When M. Thiers first asserted this, 
was supposed to have mistaken tho traditionnl accept- 
ance of trio powers that ho for a distinct proforonce in 
favour of a particular kind of power. Those who hold that 
bo made this blunder could point to tho fa<'^ that tho 
majority of Frenchmen had always acquicsc(3d in the 
Government reigning in Paris, and had never sliown any 
active desire to see that Government make way for 
another. M. Thiers was oboyed because he happened to 
bo tho master of Franco for tho time Ixung. Jf lie ccivsod 
to be master of France, the popular support would 
be ♦ruiisforrod ns n matter of course to the Government 
which Huccooded him. The policy of the Duke of Broome 
in the matter of the partial eloetioiis has supplied the moans 
of testing tho truth of those two ihconcs. If tho vacant 
seats in the Assombly had all boon filled at once, the niturn 
of twelve or fourteen Ropublicans would have proved no- 
thing. Tho advorsaries oi‘ the Republic would uavo been 
able to attribute it to tho unexhausted iufluenco of M. 
Thiers. They might have made merry over the stupidity 
of tho peasantry in not recognizing tho signs of political 
death, and have described with much humour tho astonish- 
ment in store for them when tliey found that tho dictator 
they had supposed themselves to bo supporting had, since 
the 34th of May, been no more than other men. The Duko 
of Beooue sacrificed this advantage in tlio belief that a yet 
greater one was within his reach. Ho thought that os soon 
as tho constituencies had come to undei'stand what the 
substitution of Marshal MacMaqon for M. Tiiikrs really 
meant, they would follow suit with their customary roadi- 
noas. Conacquontly ho put off tho elections for tho 
vacant scats to tho most di.stant days allowed by law, 
intondiiig to show by a scries of Conservative victories that 
tho RopubJicnnism which M. Thiees had alleged to exist 
among tho peasantry had no better foundation than tho 
Imporinlisiu in which tho partisans of the late dynasty hod 
put suoh mistaken trust. One election after another hiis 
come to discmiit tho Duke of Broome’s knowledge of his 
countrymen. If it were truo that tho peasantry are ready 
to support any Govormnont so long as it is in power, tho 
Duke of BROQt.iE's position would bo an unusually strong 
one. He has tho confidence of Marshal MacMahon, and 
Marshal MacMahon has tho confidence of tho army. Open 
resistance of any kind is consequently impossible, and 
Frouebmen ore not commonly good at opposition which 
stops short of open resistance. A great part of 
Franco is in a state of siege, so that tho fact that 
the Government has the support of tho army is very 
clearly brought homo to the people. If they wish 

to support the Ministry by their votc.s, they can bo at 
no loss how to do so; mr the Duke of Bkoume has 
kindly provided them with an army of prefects and mayors, 
whoso principal duties are to tell the electors how they 
ought to vote, and to do all they can to ensure their voting 
as they ouglit. By these means tho conditions of the ex- 
poriment have been rendered singularly favourable to tbe 
production of the result which the Duke of Broomk desires 
to got from it. Yet with all these advantages on its side 
tho Government has been beaten in one election after 
afioiher. Instead of showing itself willing to support the 
dv. facio authorities, tho country has taken every occasion of 
making it clear tlmt all which the de faoto authoiities have 
to expect from it is submission until such time as resistance 
becomes prudent. It is in vain that Dtike of Bboolis 
declares that Franco needs seven years of political inaction 
to give her that knowledge of her own mind which can 
alone fit her for tlio I'espousible work ctf deciding upon her 
Mlitical destiny. Every fresh election ainibodtes a counter 
Q^atation on the part of the nation that Vranee knows 
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her own mind already, and has resolved that her 
destiny is to live under a Conservative Bcpohlic. * 

The latest ofthese declaivationB is the rotimof M. LjBFBnr 
for Vienne. Several eifoumstasioes combine to give lihie 
election singnlm* importance. It is ftur more thn an 
instance of tbe maintenance of Republican convictions 
under discouraging conditions. It is an instanoeof tho 
creation of Republican convictions nnder 
conditions. In Febrnaiy 1871 the departments of um * 
three LegitimiHts by an enormous majority. In 
an anti-Republican dopu^ was returned, though by a 
diminislicd majority. And now in March 1874 the Repub- 
lican candidate has beaten his opponent by some four 
thousand votes. The anti-Republican candidate is tho 
brother-in-law of one of the sitting membra who hos spent 
money freely in his cause, and he has haa the support of w 
now prefect and several now mayors, all of whom have been 
eacooraged by the belief that th^ could win if they only 
worked hard enough. A letter from M. Thiers himself 
helped to decide the battle, so that by the time tbe day of 
election arrived the struggle had insensibly become a trial of 
strength between tho present and the late Governments on 
a field which, if the choice had rested with them, the 
former would have piuferred Iwfore all others. M. Lepbtit 
bad no special title to Republican support, and, in the first 
instance, few of his friends did more than spooutato on the 
probability of his making a respectable though unsuccossful 
fight. A true instinct led M. Thiers to divine that his inter-' 
po.sitioa was just what was needed to convert decent defeat 
into conspicuous success. He wrote to M. Lepetit to say 
that his own faith in the triumph of tho Conservative 
Republic was unaltered, that he believed the country was as 
nnchangi^d upon this point as himself, and that if tho electors 
would go on Blinding up representatives who would enligliten 
tho Assembly without alarming it all would go well. Tho 
electors of Vienne were satisfied. If M. Thiers was willing 
to give M. Lepetit n certificate, they felt that they need ro- 
quiro no other testimony to his qualifications. In this way 
the election became an expression of their confidence in 
M. Thiers as well os of their adhorouco to the Republic. 
As such, tho result is peculiarly irritating to the Ministry. 
The fact that, in spite of their majority in the Ass^bly, 
M. Thiers’s name is still tho only one which it is any 
use to conjure with in tho country affords but a poor 
prospect for tho dissolution which must come sooner or 
later. 


Tho coininents of tho Ministerial and Monarchical or- 
gans on this election show how greatly it has discoin- 
po.sod them. One journal tries to cheer its readers by 
reminding thorn that in former elections the Republican 
majorities have lieon greater, concealing the fact that 
these elections took place in other departments, and that 
in Vienne this is the first time that the Republicans have 
gained a majority at all. In other quarters a more 
frankly gloomy view is taken. It is clear, says one writer, 
that tho whole of France — tho country just as much ns the 
towns — is lumcycomlied with Radicalism. Tho Legitimist 
Union comes nearer tho truth than most of its Conser- 
vative contomporaries. Tho elections of Sunday, it says, 
have shown the impotcnco of the Government. It has 
tuinod the municipalities upside down, and proclaimed 
that its power most not be challenged for seven years, and 
the only answer tho constituencies have given is to return 
M. Lepetit and M. Ledru Rom.in. Thanba to its efforts, the 
bewildered country has oomo to regard tho Republic as the 
one system that can put an end to tlio present order of 
things. The elections are tho onorgotio protest of the 
people against the seven yeans of unoertaint^ and suffering 
to which they have been condemned their rulers. The 
next day, it is true, some of tho Ministerial journals re« 
covered their spirits a little, and cheered themselves with 
the reflection that aftier all the minorities by which 
Lepetit and M. Leoru Rollik have been returned are not 
very large. In both cases, however, there weife special 
causes at work which explain why th^ were sinall. 
Vienne, as we have seen, it is the first time that thd Republi- 
cans have had amsgority, and the fiut that they have&aiw 
their opponents is, under the dreumstanoes, fisr more <wspi4 
cuousthanthequalifymg&otthat thq^ onlybeattfam^i^l^ 
four thousand votes out of a total rote some — 
thousands In Vaochiss the amalfaiess of the 
due to the fhoi that many moderate Bspublibaas : 
vote for ML Jamm ItofUj|r. In Uastf iitm 

It proves thrt even in oiaMMMha j 
dopartmiinte |t is not safis to ^ Aiu-k. 
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enforcing soboal attendanoo compakory instead of j^ermis- 
sive. A Conaerrsitivo Government Iuib opportoiuties of 
doing this greater in some respocte than could bave fallen 
to the sbatt) of the Liberals, because a Conservative Govern- 
ment can control and silence most of the really formidablo 
resistafioo which such a measuro would be likely tovoxcite. 
If the Consorvativos lay hold of these opportanitios, they 
will raise oducation above the level of party politios. If they 
let those (Opportunities slip, they will enable the League to 
declaro tlmt the Socularists are the only party redly in 
earnest nixmt education, and when that statement is onco 
accepted as true, the victory of Secularism will bo only a 
question of time. 


ARTHUR ORTON. 

P )OPIiE who take their ideas uf life and human nature fi*oiii 
the popular novelist ore led to suppose that tmns<Tondent 
vilhmy is usiudly aMM‘)ciated with a certain savage jrraudour of 
oharacter and considemble intelloctuai roHources. Those wlio 
study the ciimirud classf.'s at the bar of the Old llaitoy or in 
the tmjjfos of the Newt/fUs Calendnr uv (3 aware that they ai-e, 
for the ino.it part, ii very vulffar and un heroic set of jieople. 
Arthur Orton is hardly an exception to this rule. Some years 
ago Miss Jlmddon a novel th(» plot of which turned 

X rt fho sti(?c(Hw/iil personaMori of » wealthy haulier by a cIitIc 
> in ho had used ua a tool mid then betrayed. The banker 
has just naurned from India ntbar a long abrnnee from home. 
The clerk murders him^ poseea olf his victim’s body ns his 
own, and assumes his name. • He gels hold of the dead man’s 
jouvnul and letters, sits up night alter night studying them, and 
making notes of their conUmis, ntid plays the part nmrvollously, 
showing a close ncrjiiaiutanco with the banker’s ndaira. Of 
course tlto inipo. 4 tor is a Imiidsoino man — a vciy handsome man, 
tall, and aristocratic-looking, with a certain haughty grace in his 
maimer that harmonizes with his looks.” *M!is iiuse^' — one might 
be 8111*0 of tliat^ is a()uiliiiB, his forehead higli and square, hiu 
(ohin mnssivc”^ and ^Mho ibnn of liis heacl and face denotes 
force of intellect.” It is known that Miss Braddon nmnbors Arthur 
Orton among hoi* warmest admiivrs, and that in Australia he 
refreshed and fortified his mind with H|)onhthegmH selected from 
her works, llo may pi)MHibly have road ittinry Dunhnr^ and have 
'dmived from it the idea of his wicked tuiiorprU^ At any 
rate it is inetriictire to compare the rdhiairtit! villain of 
the novel with the prosaic villain of real life — the coarse, 
common, ignorant rogue whoso i>.Ktraordinnvy imposturo has made 
him famous through the world. Handsome ho cannot Iks 
called, nor aristocmtic-looking. A Hwolk'n, bk)atod counteuanco, 
flabby cheeks, and u girth of tifty-six inches, a shambling gait, and 
mean, furtive glance, scarcely coiTcspond with the liaughty 
grace and Iwaiity of the hero of /lotion. Nor can he bonst of the 
rntcllectunl force -with which the novelist endow.s her creation. 
<>ne of the strangest illiisioim of this case is tlie idea that Orton 
heora the faintest ivsimiblaiice to a gc*ntleinnn. lie is cortidnly 
not tho rough sltiughiermau of tlw sliambl<»s, but be is equally 
lomote frotu miy thing approaching to the convciilional type of 
genthmiaii. In his mien and inniinerB lu» cuiTitw the sUvinp of 
boorishness and vulgarity, nnd his bcliaviour under a Ihlso niune 
hiiB been quite in iicoordnuee with hif* appearance. He looks 
indeed exactly Avhat, from his life, one would oxpoct him to 
bo, dodiictiona being made ft)r change of dress and the cares 
of tho barber. Until hb began tliis iiupostura ho was living 
iu a loose, vagabond ^vay, by no means nice os to his com- 
pany, and jwoDably not more j^articular os to the means of 
piclcing up a livelihood. He appeara to ha^e been a lor.y, loafing 
sort of fellow, Ibnd of his case, and with a certain good-natured 
plausibility of manner whicdi securad him IVionds, but undomoatli 
which lay a good dt*a.l of snvnge passion, and a strong, resolute, 
and daring will erf* the most aetonuiiicd ('riminal t>pe. It was 
observed in Court that when nugri'' ho had a very bhwrk and dau- 
goroiis look, llo has jmat lauvo ^d covloc'ss, (out a certain i^uiek- 
II 68 S of ap])rehejiBton, wit apparcmtly no ibn'sight or capacity for 
austained or roasone(l thougnt. He starteii with no cleverj well- 
planned schome \ his falsehoiuls displayed no subiletv of ortiflee, 
no spark of imagination or ingenuity ; nnd nilor tho first step 
in tho imposturo he avws content to drift indolently along with 
it, taking things as they camo, and loiunng all the work and 
trouble to otliera. It is intw'ostiug to olworvo with how extramely 
little ii\telU(>vi\co and (unining a great crime ctui be CDiumitted> and 
a largo body of people gulled. 

The sUuy of Artluir Drttm is i^eAlly the story of a veiy oommon- 
plaoe cheat who, trying to swindle a few pounds out oi a coloniiil 
attornc}', was sudiUMily launched, not only without settled jpurposo 
or cohevonl plan, b\it ahno.st jiguinst his will, on one of the most 
monstrous impt'tsturos of modern times, nnd found it sesior to go 
on than to turn back. Frtmi his boyhood there seems to have 
been a great deal of the Gswon about Orton. At Kelipilla 
he eitdoavmwed to make himself important ht s«yinr ^ he 
; tlw son of the Queen of Unglaad’s buleher. At 'Wapping he 


laoedol8e(u*s^whiehhehadof(M)^iiosortolriBht l« ^atSh 


can hi)w rsadUj a bragging, vapwiiiiijpfeUnw tidi 

h^ mil into i, mmaiice hif laiims 


his ikmily if thsm seemed to he aoy chsdMe oi* j^iK hdp« 
ing him to a little' ready money to rsfieye fib 
sities. Tt is quito elm t^t in the summer of'i 855 Oetcm*lMittd 
his position at Wnggi^Wigga utterly wretched and hopetsss, and if 
he could only hare got a small sum out of Gibhes to ena^. hfrn to 
make a fresh start somewhere else, the Tiehbeme inspoiglHe wOedd 
in all. ptobshilily nevtfi hfM«> been heard ofl Gitihm however , 
though he liked gossip, was hard to bleed, and vague hiule mede 
no impression upon liim. It would bo just about this tune that 
Slater, the Hampshire num, came back from Sydney with a cofy of 
tho newspapor containing Lady Tichbonie’s advartisement, and 
pointed it out to Orton. Orton had now pomathio^ tangible . to 
work upon. He became mom precise in his commumeations. The 
propenty — at first only a'iCsna, oa something, of that hliid^'--awe^^ 
into a largo i^tate, with which a title was connsoted. Hh hiitted 
that shipwreck had given him a teiror of set, and inoitentally 
refonred to the climate of South Amoiica. Tho adyertisement 
would of course holp him to this ; and when Gibbes himself after- 
wards saw tho advertisemeft, not knowing that Orton had been 
lieftira Inm in that respect, he Daturally assumed that hiscliont must 
be tho missing Huger. Ju some resne^ Orton corrasMuded to the 
deHoription in tUo advertisement. It was stated that mger at this 
iitue would be about thirty-two years of age, and thtd he vru 
of a delicate constitution, rather tall, with very light brown hair 
and blue eyes. Orion was over thirty-one years of age, tiithsr 
bill, with liglit brown hair, and bluish or groy-bluo e^m He was 
not opixirontly of a delicate con.stitutioii, but that nii^t be 
accounted fur by his Imviiig become more robust in the course of 
his tmvols. It is possible that Orton now Iboks back on this 
ndvertisem( 3 nt us a trap that was set for his innocence. It 
happens that, though it was drawn up under instmctioiia from 
Koger’s luotht^r, it applies much more nearly to Ortou than 
to Roger, for Roger was not tall, and his liair was very dark brown. 
Moroovur, the agent who sent the Hdvorti«»mont to the newjh- 
napers had accidontally omitted rather an imiioidant word in 
Lady Tichbf»nje s description-.- iho word thin.” O^ii was 
oxco(HRnj](ty corpulent, and ho had no warning at this liino that 
Rog(*r was thin. Afterwards lie found it easy to ascribe his bloated 
size to the improvomeut in his health. (Rbbes’s uandcnce is so 
loose and confused as to dati^ tlmt it is irupnestble to say exactly 
when tJrtnii mode up his mind to give himself <.mt ns Roger Ticli- 
borne. It should l)e ol)sorved, however, that until after the adveiv 
tlsonumt >vns published Orton never hinted to any one that he 
was Roger; that even after he had lod’GibW to ossmno that the 
lettora on the pipe wore the initials of his name, ho hesitated to 
commit hitnstJf ny a diroct aspuranco on the subject, luul that he 
bound Gibls's over not to roveal tho secret until the following 
March. Tt is also (dear that at this time lie was simply practising 
on Gibbea with a Wow to extract a loan, and that he hud no in- 
tention of carrying the matter any fiirthiT than might be neces- 
sai*y in ortler to luxiuire Gibbes’s oonfldenee and to get some money 
out of him. It was not till some months afterwords that he 
consenti^d to write to Lady Tichborne, 

Thus wo And Orton gradually drawn on by bis importunate wd 
increasing necessities, by tho temptation of a misleading advertise- 
ment, by Gibbes's constant appeals to him to dedara himself as 
Roger Tichborne, and nllerwards by the o.xtrome eagerness which 
tlieDowogor betrayed in her letters to recognize fdmost nnybo^ as 
oBon. Gibbesand (Jubitt,the Missing Fiietids’ agent, knew nothing 
about Roger, and were only too wilhng to believe ai^hiiig which 
would help them to a reward from I^ady 'Fichborne. Orton could 
romance with them to almoit any extent wiihinitfeor of detection. 
It was a critical moment w'hon ho was confronted with a friend 
of tho TicJiborne faiuilv at Sydney ; but hero again the way waa 
smoothed for him. Mr. Turvillo had never scon Roger, aid ho 
does not scum to have bt^im staggered by Orton’s statement that 
Lady Tichborne, whom l\irville Imeiw^ and who was the veiy ghost 
of leanness, was a big, stout woman. Hinre wes^another tomptraoo, 
lUid llie poor rogue slid down another stop into tho hole whudi| tm 
perhaps no now 01*^11)$ witli pity for himself, ciioumaixuices ware 
digging for him. He had raised some money iu Sydney, and them 
was a fair (dianco of money being also e.Ytracted from tho bid 
Dowager. ’Hie Dowager puts him up to Bogle, and hero tho 
devil gives him another shove on, for in Bogle no flnda just that 
stock of information which was wanted to give him some shadow 
of appoornsco of binn^ Roger Tichborne. £a Enghmd he plui^^ 
more boldly into the imposture. Rous, the ex-oleiis ot thefamify 
soheitor, and Baigent, tne hangeavon and historian of the fiiouly. 
are both by his side. Tlie Dowager's adhesi^m if ooeiinNl ^ sad 
this briw over Mr. Hopkins. Garter^ Roger’s private aarvan^, 
and McCann, his military servant, are soon add^ to the 
staff. At every turn Orton flnds unexpected aaaistsiiGn and miih> 
port’, and everting seems to coxispin) to push him on., in Jme 
mposturo to wnidh ho hod commits hutweK j^f bn bis atrivai 
in Englaod he had obtaaned agood romd mm from tke Btrtraget^ 
he w^d probably have tiM to get away witSk it; but the 
Downgev waa poor and not Uessod willi amch ntdy awoay, 
and the Slehhi^e estatof seemed to lie wUhin^ lus A 

dulL isnoiaiit man, surprised bjr the ext r aa rto ht ff aaae yriitt 
whiidi TO bed ged thus far, woula natoalij be 
of uB the other diffleuWea in hia way, . AitenillM 
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pelvonal friends all who were examined, with scared^ an ex- 
cqiiion, went against Orton. Two officers of the Carabineers 
recognized Orton with hesitation and a good deal of qualification ; 
but the rest of Roger's brother-officers repudiated him, and the 
troopers' evidence goes for very little on either side. 

Boger's letters supply another test. Orton's handwriting is 
much worse than itogor's, which indeed is a very fair hand. 
Roger spelt very well for a I'rench education ; Orton’i misspellings 
ore freouent and betray the grossest ignorance, and his idm and 
style or expression are as diilerent from Roger's as night from 
day. 2b)ger'B letters also show that no intention was more remote 
from his mind than that of breaking with his family, surrendering 
his fortune, and burying himself out of sight. He was keen about 
his rights, and fully intended to return and take advantage of 
them. Perhaps, however, the strongest indication of the falsity 
of Orton's pretensions was to be found in the bent of his 
own mind. There is nothing which any one would find it more 
difficult to realize than that other people should have doubts os to 
his identity. It would strike him as ouite incomprehensible, and it 
would be in his power to dissipate all doubt by allowing himself 
to be carefully examined, and by talking freely as to his past life. 
From the first hour Orton took it for muted that people would 
suspect and repudiate him, shunned Roger's old friends, and 
avoidetl conversation with everybody for whom he had not been 
previously prepared. 

One of Ibe most remarkable, and possibly to some persons 
puzzling, things about this imposture is that Orton himself took 
such extremely little trouble to keep it going. lie does not seem 
to have made any serious attempt to pick up a little French, or to 
imitate Roger's nandwriting, or to study cavalry drill, or to get 
by heart the names of any of the text-books at Htonyhurst, or, in 
short, to establish a resemblance between himself and Roger 
by any moans which cost much ofibrt. Ho did indeed try the 
handwriting, ^ and it is supposed that at one time he took 
some lessons in French, but ue soon abandoned both as hopeless. 
He was in Paris with l4idy Tichbonio for ten days, but ho did 
not think it worth while to make himself ocquaintoil with the houses 
in which Roger lived ns a child. Of the documents provided for 
cramming purposes ho made a very siiporticial use. It might, 
perhaps, no thought that this arose from stupidity, but the explana- 
tion IS partly to be found inihis dull, lazy, inert nature, and 
irreclaimable ignorance. All the hard work of the imposture 
, was left to others, who grubbed up information, looked up 
witnesses, concocted delusive affidavits, and tried to coach him 
as well as they could. Orton left himself in their liauds, listened 
to what was told^ him, lazily ran his eye over the papers, and 
recollected only just as much as settled in his mind without 
r^uiriug any exertion from himself. Dr. Kenealy represented 
his client os reduced to a sort of idiocy by his excesses, while 
the Chief Justice spoke of him as a man of extraordinary intel- 
ligence, sagacity^ and assurance." That lie has assurance is true 
enough, but his intelligence and sagacity have perhaps been some- 
what exaggerated. There can he no doubt that bo has a certain 
quickness of approhonsion and native sharpness ; but his scintilla- 
tions of intelligence do not carry him tar. They give only a 
momentary light, like sparks from a flint, and do not enable him 
to see anything much beyond his nose. There was no foresight or 
compreheusivenees in his imposture ; sufficient for the day were 
the lies thereof. This may, however, have boon partly due to his 
astounding and hopeless ignorance, lie was like a savage tumbling 
about among all sorts of subjects, without any notion of what they 
mean. He hod no idea, for instance, that Hebrew was not just the 
same sort of thing os Fnmc^j and it was this oxtraordinaiy ignorance 
that prevented him from seeing the importance of self-cultivation 
for the purpose of his imposture. Y ot after making overy allowance 
on this score his clevemosa does not strike us ns very remarkable. 
Anybody who cares to turn back to Orton's cross-examination will 
see that, though ho preserved his assurance, he showed little 
ready wit. when he avhs hard pushed ho simply said, **I 
really don’t remember,” or, ** I was drunk," or, ** l can’t ac- 
count for it," or he protended to bo unwell. Sometimes ho 
tried to parry by a whining complaint that the Solicitor-fieneral 
was insulting him, and that the queations were impertinent. 
He WAS asked, for example, whnt sort of thing a quadrangle was, 
and ho replied, What do you mean by what sort of a thing is itP 
It is very shameful, causing an enormous waste of time. It is 
insulting ; I won't answer.'' Another time he says, I am in a 
state of confusion. My counsel put the question one way and 
you put it^anothor way"^' ; or again, ^'You are asking me tnings 
that I V can’t rememMr. and are trying to make me 
pei'juro myself. It is very unfair ” (Mr. Serjeant BaUantine : — " You 
had better keep yourself quiet”). But 1 will not allow you to tiy to 
mo pwjum myself," and so on. On one occasion be remarked 
to Sir J.-^oWidge, “ I wish you hod my brains and 1 had yours 
for a uitle time,' but any fool could say that. Orton is not with- 
out a certain amount of Cockney impudence and aharpness, but 
it IS idle to say that ho showed efeveme^ because Sir Jolm could 
get very little out of him ; as much might be .said of a stone 
under examination. The truth is,, that Orton’s 
imagiiiation is of that kind which can, dOy ihvent a broad 
,)ie, out cannot supply details, or put tpgethd u oohment 
onginriity or Invoiitmitm He filled 
> and datee {Am his own. He 

/ ai&b(^ J?t Viti^s Dw Roger bMMM bad had 


captain and sailors of the supposed after names h| the 

Jessie MiUer, He put tlte names of real people, Orton's firSeeds, 
into the Wagga^ Wsgga will, when he mis^t have ^ven the names 
of non-existent jnsrsons, if he could only have thought of jmy. 
He said Lady Tlchboma was very stout Just beoaiM htesewn 
mother was stout. He had to find a name tot a horse of 
and he called it Plenipo. because there bad been a at 

Johnston's fiirm. He had had experience of sealui^*, yet look 
at the preposterous absurdity of ms story of the ahipwrm and 
alleged rescue. The explanation of the sealed pocket is another 
instancoof his mental helplessness ; and he was equally incapable of 
suggesting an intelligible reason why Roger should htve given up 
his ffimily and 2 o,ooof. a year for the pleaaurs of cutting up pigi 
and handling oiTal. In fact, the more the cate is examine the 
more amazing does it appear tiiat such a fiimsy, trasspsient, 
and ignorant imposture should even for a moment have had a 
chance of making dupes. It is evident that Orton himself did 
very little to keep it alive, and that he merely allowed himself 
to be floated onwards on the tide of human creduUty and im- 
becility. It may be supposed that he had confedmtes in his plot 
who did much more for it than he did himself; but the accom- 
plices to whom he mainly owed his success were Uie Ibols who, 
in their self-conceit and supposed superiority of discernment, 
refused to look at plain obvious facta, and would be satisfied 
with nothing but wild improbabilities and impossibilities. Unfor- 
tunately there is no reason to suppose that thia sort of ficol will 
soon die out 


ORANGES. 


O NE of the most curious, and to outsiders most unintellidble, 
phenomena in contemporary America is the extraordinary 
development of what are called Granges. What is a Orange P is a 
question to which we have not seen any complete answer. IVo- 
bably, indeed, a complete answer could hardly be given, because 
the OrangoB afTect a certain degree of mystery as to their purposes, 
and, as is generally true in cases of mstery, are perhap not very 
clear about tlm matter tbemselveB. The manifesto which has been 
recently published by their governing body informs us that they 
intend a fundamentiu reformation of all the evils in the world. So 
many societies devote themselves to thia excellent object that 
the description can hardly be considered as ^tinctive. Some 
features or the movement, however, are sufficiently marked and 
intelligible. The vast a^cultural community of the Western 
States has naturally been impressed bv the immense importance of 
good communications with tne rest of the world. The fanners of 
that region can produce com in indefinite quantities. But man cannot 
live upon com alone, and a farmer entirelv isolated from the rest 
of the world must sacrifice a good many of the comforts of lifr. It 
is but a small advantage to Uie Irishman or the German to be 
transplaDted to the most fertile region in the world if he is also 
put at a distance from all the groat commercial and manufacturing 
centres. The produce which would make him a rich man if it 
were in the Eastern marketa becomes a useless burden to him iu 
the absence of efiectual means of transportation. The railways, 
therefore, are the arteries upon which the prosperity of the region 
depends ; and the railways appear to have taken fiul advantage of 
their position. In America the railway interest is a great pontical 
force : and tlie various manoauvres by which shares con bo con- 
verted into iniluoiico have been one mat cause of corruption. 
The faruiors appear to have suftbred under the practical monopoly 
enjoyed by some of the great Companies. They could not bring 
their produce to market or receive goods in exchange with- 
out paying tolls which they regarded as excessive. More- 
over the railways were in alliance with the existing autho- 
rities, and thus there was no chance of getting up a 
satisfactory competition. The Granges appear to have ^n 
originally started as a combination of the Imrmera against the 
railways. As they increased in numhers-Hmd it is said that they 
are now to be reckoned by the thousand — they developed other 
propensities. They are to some extent co-operative societies, 
intended to dispense with the services of miduemen. They are 
more or less social institutions, and no doubt the members of a 
scattered and monotonous society are very glad to catch at any 
means of amusing thoiuselves — even by listenmg to lectures. They 
have, it seems, more or less of an eye to the emancipatlmi of 
women, though we do not quite see the connexion of iueas ; and 
moreover, they have been suspected of socialist tendencies. 
One of their chief leaders is reported to have made an ugly 
remark about the powibility of trees bearing bumao finiit ; 'tead, 
whatever may be tnoir present intentions, it u obvious that'tMr 
success in bringing about so widely-spread ah oixgaaixaHon of the 
chief class in the country, dealing with matters ao vitally afibeting 
the interesta of society, is a aynmtom which weR deserves the 
attrition of politicsl observers. No one can say to what reiulto it 
may lead : whether it will reallj fooduee any (preal efieet, or 
simply add one nxxre to the ephmm awodatia m wh Mi have 
lookea very finmudaUe for a time, and auiik to be nMi toms b 
the han^ of sldlftil poUticiana. ■ 
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iMAfitaVU bodte to tke good of themMlm, thw oountfr^ and 
tniiSSnd Mpioavor thoir '^ondoito tho motto/’ which did not 
MMtf to bo ill Bood of cndonement. In ooaeuHab unity, 
In nmi momiHfV Hborly, in nil tUnga obnnty.” What ore cnoen- 
•AfUj Aod whot Bon-efliiBtioloP And oo for charity^ eveu that 
] biigtilT* of OhrUtba ▼iitaoo boo o very omhiguouo meoniug. No- 
‘ >boi& wioboo to be in chority with oppraeaon; unlaao charity 
s fltote of mind oom]^ble with inflicting all noccsfiary 
chaoHimmiwit upon oppnaeion. Tho.Northem States uoed to hold 
ihot it woo choritahle to crush their Southern brethren for the good 
«f the negro or of themselves. The South thought that the 
diet pieoept of charity was that they should bo allowed 
4o secede whenever they pleased. Ik^tween the two, charity came 
to involve the killing, wounding, and imprisoning of a considerable 
dcaction of the popumtion. Nobody, sgi^, ever set out with more 
<clN|ritable profeasiona than Robaapferre ; and his interpretation of 
the abstmct nrinciple in concrete caaes led to a good deal of diffi- 
culty. We look therefore to the succeeding resolutions to see 
whether we can ohUunany more light The third resolution gives 
aia a number of excellent moral precepts, which read something 
like the answer in the Catechism to the question. What is our 
4duty to our neighbour? supposing it to nave been judiciously 
intenpened bv comments upon Adam Smith. The Grangers 
mean to develop a higher and better manhood and womanhood : 
io buy leas and produce more; to enhance the comfort and 
Attractiona of their homea, and to condense tlie weight of their 
exports ; to haaten the good time coming, and to calculate iutelli- 
^^tly on probabilities; to secure entire harmony, good will, and 
Tital brotherhood, and to ** sell less in the bushel and more on h(K)f 
and b fleece.” Most of these proposals are plainly desirable ; but 
perhape it would have been shorter to say tnat they ** endorsed ” 
the Sermon on the Mount and Franklin's I^oot IMutt-d. Nobody, 
Aowever, can object to a manifesto stating that those who put it 
iorth mean to act in the spirit of good Christiana and sound tradcin. 
Occssionally there may bo a little difficulty in making the best of 
both worlds; hut the aim is at least judicious, whatever the { 
obstacles that may prment themselves. 

In the next resolution we And something rather more defluite. 
The Grangers tell us that they want to get rid of ** a surplus of 
middlemen ” ; but they add tmit it is not because they are un- 
^iendly to middlemen, but because they do not wont their 
nervioes. We fear that the purity of their motives will make 
very little difference to the middlemen. Nobody, as far as we 
Imow, objects to shopkeepers in the abstract. If either shops or 
railways will do anytning for us choa|)er and better than wo can 
do it for ourselves, we must indeed be wantonly malignant to 
object to their existence. The Grangers, in fact, would evidently 
1)6 the last people in the world to object to a good system of 
tran^Kirtation. It is rather superfluous in them to tell us that 
they are not the enemies of railways or canals ; all that they re- 
quire is to put down the tendency of corpjrations to oppress 
people and rob thorn of their just profits.” They do not, Iiow- 
ever, imorm us what are just pn^fits, or where robbery begins 
And legi^hnal^ enterprise en^ Wo must only Uiko surh conjfoH 
AS we can in the assurance that in their ** noble order tkoru is no 
communism and no agrarianism.” They do not therefore 
Sniend to subvert the social order. Neither, as it appears 
from their next resolution, are they a political or party 
oigaoieation.” They are content, it seems, with inculcating 
the principles which lie at the bottom of all true politics, and 
Aeekmg toe mateet good of the greatest number. However, 
they are careral to add that they do not incul^te indifference to 
political questions. On the controiy, they think it the duty of 
Aveiy man to influenoe for good the party to which he belongs, and 
to put ^wn bribefy and corruption. Tuey desire proper equality, 
protoetion of the treak, and restraint of the strong. These, they 
sidd, are American principles — a statement which we hope is not 
intended to claim the exclusive property of Americans in auch 
wceUent, but slightly obvious, aoctriiies. As a farmers’ in- 
Atitation, they go on m say they cannot admit members who are 
not fimners; but hope that all good citizens will co-operate 
with them cordially in removing every vestige of tyranny and 
Aorruption. Finally, they intend to help all brethren in want, and 
to riiow proper appieoiation of tbo abilities and sphere of 
woman.” What her abilitiee and sphere may be thev do not 
mcisely say, except that she is qualified for menibor^ip of a 
Granp. And so th^ pledge themselves to labour for all future 
time^ for a xetum to the wisdom, justice, draternity, and political 
purity of our flmffitheia.” 

This last seitteDCe is perhaps rather curious as indicating that in 
the opbiott of a lam cflsas of Americans retrogression may be in 
eome csiea idanticaTwith progress. But otherwise we must admit 
tliat,soffirastiirirpobUo pronraamie goes, there seems to be no 
jMsoa wlty any hamaii befa^ numld not be a member of a Grange. 
Wa have aeen a good tna&j political proCmrioDs of iaitfa ; but m 
^CAtramambw ever to have inat with any school ofihbkeraw^ 
^ not object to conmptioa, tyranny, and injustice. Thera is 
AOti if we may trust to their pubfio utterances, any party in any 
Aosnitiy of the worldi^ Whig ce Toiy, Bepublicaa or Iramoerat, 
Berofaitioiust or Lmthnis^ wUdb ia not willing to praoch ohsdi* 
CBtfotAthe moat slmentaty bwi^.of moraitty; thoi^ It b tin* 
j^^ii 21^ii<ApoMabktoa!ddtliaiAa maMwaAm ta^ 
iittriim ars equally condudva to tike end wUdi they all have at 
fiSrat B m Qmn gera wmdd eoodasond to enlightim tur 
jhpdAfhfl 


the milbtmium, Ufa riiould ba able to fbrm snime dmra Aiilslte 
opinion as to their pi!os|)eota. Maahwhile it is rather bald to heb* 
east the Aiture of a party of which the only very diatinetivp tensi 
seems to be the doctrine that noways should not bo allowed tP 
enjoy a monopoly inconsistent with the full development of tha 
resources of tbo country. Was it worth while* to get un ao 
elaborate an organization and put fbrward so elaborate a mianesto 
for so small a purpose ? If we were more behind the scenes wo 
might bo able u> discover what Is written between the lin^ 
Possibly tho Oningers have some definite sohemes which they do 
not think it judicious to reveal to the outside world. Perhape, in 
spite of thoir eloquent apixtals to unity, they are so much divided 
amongst thumselvi^9 that they cannot trust themsolvce beyond 
the limits of safe generalities. But it is also pgasible, if we Ittiy 
indulge in a conjectural interpretation of their sentiments, that 
there is really some significance oven in the apnaraiit vOgueneia of 
thoir platfonh. It may be an indication of a^cnango of sentiment 
not altogether confineit to America, and widen may be destined to 
produce iinporUint effects in tho future. In fact, the sentl* 
ment which seems tu run thraugh the whole of the produc- 
tion is a general disgust with recent poUtiod movementa. 
The Grangers are tired, and not without reason, of tho 
futile contests between parties which have lost thoir original mean- 
ing. They see that lU^publicans and Ihmuicrats have alike fallen 
to a great extent under the dominion of ruM,” and that the 
old organizations are much more profitable to tho leadors In their 
private capacity than conducive to the welfare of tho public ; and 
they are anxious, though they do not see their way very oloarly, 
to turn legislative power more to purposes of socim improvement 
and away from men* political squabbling. Wo have certainly no 
reason to bo surpriSiHl that gn^it mimbors of independent fhfmora 
should bo disguHted with modern uianifhstatiuns of Amerioati 
politics, and should have awaked to a now stmse of the old truth 
that it is a desirable thing to have soma honesty and common 
sense in their rulers. In such a phase of discontent it is natural 
enough that they should announce some very venerable truumis 
wdth w'httt Mtems rather unnecessary unction. If wo could hopo 
that they would carry out their aspirations and infiict any serious 
wounds upon corruption and tyranny, we must simply wish them 
all success. But if they are to do anything, they will have JLo 
adopt some more definite measimm, and we snail then be better 
able to judge whether these biMiutiful professiona axe a more appeal 
to Buncombe, to bo followed by a slipping bock into tiie old 
grooves, or whetlier tho Wostoril Htiites are likely to hasten the 
advent of the millennium more decidedly than other people who 
have started with equally good iiitontions. 


DKATirS AMONG TIIE CAUDINALS. 

T he death of two members of the Sacred OoUego has been 
announced within the last fortnight, while a third— the most 
widely known of tho whole body — (Cardinal AniouolU, is said Ui 
lie seriously ill. Gn Sunday week died tho JcHiuit Tanjiiini, who 
had enjoyed his dignity of Uarrlinal Deacon leas than two months, 
and a few days later Ikirnabo, Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, 
ouu of the seniors on the list, followed him to tho grave. Tarquini 
was one of the new batch of twelve Cardinals add^ histOhrlstmas 
to the Sacred (College, and bis anpointment was chiefly remarkable 
from the fact of his being tbo first Jesuit fur more tlmn a century 
raised to the purple. The Tablet devotes a column to recounting 
his various virtues and distinctions, but omits wlmt hail un- 
doubtedly the most direct boaring on his recent elevation— his 
connexion with the CiniUd Cattolicaf the Iqspirqd organ of 
the Papacy. It omits also, while suiting that he was well 
born,” to mention the claim on which the lato (jardinal 
is said to have pt^culiarly prided himself, and which 
would certainly, if establish^, nlacc his ancient lineage far 
beyond all competition of the bluest of all blue blood of 
modem Europe. His Eminence, ignorant or conlomptuouB of 
the histcjncal heresies of Niebuhr amlOornewali Iojwib, traced 
his descent from tJie regal line of Tiinpiin. TJ»o Pope is said to 
have greeted him one morning, on his presenting himself to pay 
his res|)ects, with the IJoratian salutation Tarquinoi atavtn 
edite ri^/ihw$. Buj|f if his Holiness is comnilly renoried to 
have expressed the deepest sorrow on hearing of Tarqiiini's 
death, the regret may safely Imj prf^sumod to nave Ixuin paid 
rather to his services ns a sluewd ami practised advdsor and con- 
tributor to the l/ltraiuontane pn‘KS than to afly mythical glories 
of a roraoto ancestry. If there be any truth in the rumour,' 
now again renewed, of an appronchirig creation of fresh Cardinals, 
it will be curious U) obnerve whether tho rod list vacated by 
Tarr|nini is bestowed on Hnother Jesuit. It is against the tradj- 
tions of the Order and the exprfsis directions of their founder tu 
seek, or even accept, ecclesiastical dignities, exc^ gndiiv obedience * 
to a positive Papal command. But the Society* vfhicb lias re- 
modelled during the last few years, not only the policy of the 
Holy S«», but the structure of the Creed, con liardly shrink from 
ftssertiog a right to recast at reverse its own inherited traditions. 

Cardinal JIarnabo was, both from standioff and position, a more 
! important penemsge than Tarquini, especially io relation to this 
ODimtiy', of sriiich ne may fairly bo said to have been the acting 
R«e. It will Dbws to iqost Protestants, and perhaps to many 
Oatholki^ that £D|(^bmd, although restored some twentyyeM 
^(PliaaflardkudWjeeimragiBCrfiil^ ^ 
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eeclofliastical orbit of the Christian is stiU regarded and 

treaty at Ttome na a miiisioD — that i», a heathen^— country. It 
rotnains therefore, atlur, as before, the estubtifihnieiit the 
Catholic bierarehy, or the Papal ^wliiohaver deacrip- 

tion Ijo preferred — subject to the supremo jumdictioii of tlie 
Oollejre Ih l^-opttganda Fidt^^ of which (Cardinal Bamnho was the 
Prefect. But what, at may perhapa l)e aalccd, is the Proju^amhi, 
and whet is moaiit by its imtiiority in Eng-land.^ vVe will 
endeavour to explain. And first us reirarda the lVtJ|jajrRiida. Its 
orifrin muBt lae traced to a decree of Cragory XII J. (1572), hv which 
a certain nuuilier of Cardinals were char(;(eft with the dircciinn 
of missionH to the luist, and catechMins were ordered to he 
printed iu viirious lauj^iw^rea for missionary purpoHe.s. lint 
naarlv half a century elapsed before the present in»,titiitioii 
was tirmly eslsabli»hed and provided with an adequate t ndow- 
mant. There was a (nn*tain Onpuchiu projicher at Koiiu*., one 
Oirulamo da Narni. who enjoyed the rc^putation of n sitint, and 
whoso pious olofpmnce so cimrmed BellHrrnine that he one of 
St. Augustine's three wishes had la^en urranled to him — the wish to 
boar St. J'auJ. By his advice the Con>rre*/ation of Pi*o|>a^raudji 
was thonn^rhly or^piuiiiiid, clmv^rod with the Hiiuenntendenei* 4if 
missions in every part of the world, and direrted to AKHrmble at 
least once a month in the prcnnice of the J'ope. Creirorv XV., 
dmiujj^ his short poniiticufe of two yearfs l>».‘canu* tht‘ hcctanl and 
real founder of th«) institution, for which iic ul.'^o advancud the 
roquisito funds. lie Jmd alrcjaly shown his keen appmdatioii of 
the importance of tJhriHtian missions, n ml Jiis coin iciioii, to use 
llanko's words, that “the salvation of tlie worl<l dejn-udful on tln> 
fii>rmd of Catholicism,” bv canoni/injc I}/nalius lioyeda and Knuicis 
Xavder, the tw’o men wlio hud done most in tlios<! latter dava 
to promoto the conversion alike of heretics and heathen, 'llie 
conspicuous Horvic(*s of IpnatiiKs in the first, and of Xavier 
in tno second held •of labour, nro duly r<»cordo<! in the Bull 
of Canonization, and (treirorv adds, We must apply all 
our thoughts to extnmt tlio n:reah*flt possible advanUi^e from the 
great rovulsion tiiai has hdicu place, and fi*om the tniunphant 
position of the CIiuitIi.’’ In tliifl spirtt he acted in i‘HiM>»IiKhin«^ 
the Propaganda, aiul its success, (^specially in it** earlier years, both 
in plulologic.iii learning and in tin* ctm version of tlie heathen, 
abundantly iustiiied the vvisdom of the 

It is not, howaver, witli this usjjcft of the Propaganda that we 
aro immediately C( mcenied here. 1 1 eretical ns wel I us lu^at hon coun- 
tries fall under Us control, and the Vicars Apostolic, to whostMjhargf) 
they nro usually commiittHl, lioldfejg the titles of Sees in ^HtriUnm 
arc directly luueimhlc to its jnrisdicticui. Unglandjilieve- 
foro, was of course tinder the Pro pngmi da before 1850; it ia not 
equally easy to c.xpliiin Imw it lui-s reiimiucd so sinctn »Sucli, how- 
over, is the fact. Xo doubt it is [wrtly to be accounted for by the 
growing tcjidency of the (hirin for the last three centuries to con- 
centrate all power in llieir own hands, and ix'diice the cpisco- 
pnto to the condition, at best, of dignified satraps nmler 
an (Mitocrat w^hoso will is absolute and Huprame whenever Jio 
chooses to make it felt. And hence it has become the fashion now 
with Ultramontane wriU'ra always to de.scribo the Ohiirch ns a 
pure monarchy, whow^as Bacordairo, thi^ impenitent Liberal,” 
snsistotl to the lfu»t on the old doctrine iif her divine constitution 
including and liarmonizing the three typical forms of goveni-'j 
mont, monarchy, ftviKlocm<’y, and domocnicy. And the loss of 
political power by the Ohurch has in ono way limded to the same 
renult. The Court of Rome is at least ns tenacious of )M)wer ns in 
the middle ages, but now that its Bentimcos CAivry ii<» si'cnlar con- 
aoqnoncoA, and reccMve no »npport from thii secular arm, so like- 
wise th»*y nro ndievtsl fr*)ni all Heculnr control. As a Koman 
Catholic critic w^p luul hims<*lf sun’crcal from the arbitrary in- 
fliotioue of^€hi3 (JhiriH has pithily observed, “ When it miAos in 
general aecietv it must l»e ns ^dl behavtHl as its neighbours, and 
observe the lawsf but it may as tyntnnii^l as ever iu its 
own household, where the slightest remonst ranee on the 
part of any of its domestic stritf w<Hild lose them their 
places.” And aeeordingly tin' resolution taken at Home in 1598, 

“ that neither biNho}>s, nor the lonns of 1111 hierarchy as exhibited 
ill Catholic countiies slumld Ih' permitted in Knc’huul,” w'as re- 
Bcindod in form ratlier than in fact by the cr»\uion of the liier- 
ardiy of 1850, which luis been truly enough desenlsid as “ tImHj 
parts a sham.” It came out not ninny «g'» iw a dispute 

oetween Archbislnqi 3 l.uming and one oi 'lis spiritual subjects, 
that tlicse predates have no forum f,i^ennnnf or, in other words, no 
conical rights and powers, and are as cimipletejy under the thumb 
of Homo as wort" Vicars Apostolic who praceded them. Their 
utter impotence to act for themiisdvos Wiis nmusingly c.vemplifled 
i^ut ten yi 4 rs ago in so simple a matter na the propo.sed opening 
of a Roman Cbdholic f lail at (fxtbrd, to wliich (!lardinal Wiseman 
was at the tJme favourably dispi^sed. A goutiemaii who had 
written to ono of his sulVrngnns on tbo subject was told in reply 
that it Vas useless to apply for hia sanction wif/mv/ hmuff (tecurt’d 
Foim ^ more striking illustration of the absolute 

aubjeotion of l?nglish Umnun Catholics to the juristliction of 
the PropagmuUi, which also serves to illustrate the peculiar 
charactcristica of the Into Ikirdinal rrelbct, was supplied two 
or three years later, just atter the death of ’Ottirdinnl Wiaeiuan, by 
«a oecnrretice of whicji im auihcutic record baa sinne appeMred in 
print. At that time a memorial bi^uAug one hnndmd and seventy 
Oignatiffes of Bnglish Roman Oatiiolic gently^ and teown to 
Mpment the wishes 01 a much lai'gor muuher, wiA Mit io Rome, 
4«B|me«t]iUg any interference on the part of the fidfy with the 
4itestkm of u»dr sons at Oxford. It was Caraiiiat Jttmaho^ 


office to Tsoatve it: aead ss Rome, uoider the infhiiwrw af Br. 
iManning— not yet uwoiBe Archbisbop-^viB ti»da»UifliA tohaTO 
committed bersedf to an adverse view of tba Oxford adhsai^ it 
was natural that his Eminenoe sliould administer bnt^oU eonmi 
to the deputation. Bat the line of argummit be adopted auist 
ccitainly nave rather startled them. Cardinal Bamabo is said to 
have been so woU posted in English Catholic m at tW B as to hie«w 
kept in his desk a memoranduni of the name and poaitiion of mwy 
Roman Catholic priest in England, together with an aooowat ,m 
h'lM clmracter and opinions. Whether be was ^ ^iially wriUi 
iiifonitcd as to the sociid and political condition ai the 
country placed virtually under bis spiritual soporintoodeneo 
may be judged from what took jdace on riie occasion xe- 
fcn*(‘d to. The Cardinal Prefect, we are told, objected to 
the memorial that it bad not been signed by a single I^rince or 
' Duke, and tliat the majority of the Higoatariecrwwfe mere gentle- 
I men.” 11 is Eminence was informed tiiat in Eo^and there aee ao 
I ])rinces, oxce})i those of the blood royal, who aie sdl Froteatanfts^ 

I and only one Catholic Duke, who was then a nunor. He next 
objected to the fewness of the signatures, and, on being remixided 
that the nunibor of educated Catholics in Ei^land was not vwry 
liiiyc, answered that bo knew better. He had latefy mad a report 
of Cardinal W'isoiuan’s funeral, describing bow the atieels and 
houBotops were lined for five miles with nuUifina of admiring 
np(M;Uitors. The suggestion that the milUona In ^uoatioo^ 
admitting th(^ number to bo corxpeclly stated, were aenhar all 
Koiiinri Catholics, nor all bolonging to tbe upfMr dasaea, waa M- 
c^nved with evident distrust. But his EmitieiK^oolfiBehed theinatller 
with n still imm) conclusive arffunienlum ad Aamm&m wirieh 
brought the iniervdew to a close. The dopuiation, be observed,, 
wore of conreo acquainted with the Constitution of their own 
country, and therefore knew that in England, irban the Quiean 
and the TIouso of Lortis had made a law, it oouid not bo aot 
aside ; ojul so, when the Congregation (of Propajsaiifia) had gone 
to th«3 Pope, imd the Pope hutl arrived ai a concLaaiosi, there waa 
no further proceeding ojHsn.” 

Cardinal Baninbo was a red-tapist of the straiteat sort, but he 
had the vepiiliitiini of lacing a thoroughly upright and consciontioua 
man. Tt may perhaps ociuir to EiigliHh Roman OalhoHcs to reflect 
qtitrnf uld sapwiful rcffitur Avglia — ^me.Hning of course by ^n^/Mithe 
Anglo-Rtumin (Church — under such a systom of odiuinistration. 
And, although it w'ould be pos^bln enough to have a better in- 
fornuid Prcfwt of IVopaganda than Can 1 Inal Bamabo, it would also 
bo very pos»sibh» for his successor to be norrower, mort» prejudiced^ 
luid less conscientious. It is much ns if all colonial bishops hem 
their diix'osos under the absolute control of the Secretary of Hie 
S. P. (1., and had to prcRcni themselves once in every three yoara 
at his oflice to give iin acc«mnt of their stewardship. The Bacred 
Ckdlege will not be seriously affect <*d by tlie lose of Bnmabo 
or Tarquini. It would bo a very difrerent matter if the fears 
entertained for the life of Antonelli, who has already received 
the last siicraments, weri? to Ihj realized. Meanwirilo the Pope, 
who has lived to nominate nearly a bundrod OardinaU and to 
witness the death of about half his nominees, $edet tgtor^ 
nvfm/Hc Bedchit, to all appearance, halo and hearty as ever anil 
exulting in the riurour of a youth perpotunlly renewed. Ho almost 
seems to a\v in tlu? word'* of tlu^ piHTt, iMon may come and men 
may go, but I go on for ever '' ; and it is hardly wonderful 
perhaps that his most extravagant prelonsiona should win such 
unquestioning acceptance, when his faith is so unbounded in 
himself. It wouUl bo rash to hazard any conjocturo as to the next 
occiiwmt of the Papal throne, oxoept that ho is proity sure to be 
ftn Italian, and most of tho Italian Cardinals are, like the lato 
Prefect of Propogiinda, essentially safe” men. But it is litthi 
more than a truism, when we run our eyo down tbe list of Damea 
composing the .SachmI Cidlegt^ as it now c.xws, to say that not 
one of its incmbers is likely to equal tho influonoC| the yean^ er 
tho mibHnic audacity of Piuli the Ninth. 


MEDICINE xVNI) 

A DTSOOURSE on Uie rcilalions of medical practiUonm witik 
6(.x;icty concerns botii doctora and (latienrs, and tberefeM ym 
have re:id with intcrcHt an liitr»dnctoiw Afklma delivered «t 
8t. Mary’s Hospital iu Octubfr last by lilr. Bhephord, sad laA«^ 
prioteil, whh'h deals chiefly with this Bubject. Tbe lectiim haa 
our entira sMupathy in aiguii^ against a diotaai .Iddiaen m Hbo 
StH^'tofoKf tliai ** when a nation uboiuids in pti^ciasif, it gre>wa 
thin of people.” If this were a true eayiag, iba •popaSamn of 
England ought to decrease, as them is an nHwaariag Saariway to 
imiploy doctors, although for tlu3 most part in mean- 

tionTuther than of what used to be calMlanra. ^0Braaia,^afiya 
the loctiiror, that is oiir coring ; and o«r aana dq pa n di am 
knowledge.” Many of us only go «f> 4Q0lani whan wa aaaakic, 
but quoolrs como to as, and it is perhaps aalitfal tbat iitpiasalani 
which an* forood ‘ii]>on lui by aaseka ailfiMt am jadupnaob af 
doctora whom they 'dtsgvace. ^Theie are, Tor ««aM^ dba^woll- 
educated s]>wiaiiats who aii^ their own pra hie i «a mdmy aa 
hcrbidiai ijid the bcna-aeltar. We aMwrife-iaJBaiiiil ■riiridhfm, «, 
irianctng over ‘•dvertiaaMants of wm&dl badbsi^a^ ttadaa^ria 
not neomax3rte fWiaatMar ap tf y d aaw tt i i b ariW ria 

as ^ eidlortiiigaarSeMr^rtU fdrieiMa «aar tispbifalAirihrirad 
always wUh paxieasa asanpiutidtoiiana^ |Bha wfeh. dnimriy 
given to a <yoa»lf daoCor waa^iUMHi4liMiM 
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the lafety of a oommunity. Notwithstanding the Ugh authotlij 
of Addison, we doubt whether a nation can have too nyiany doctors, 
provided they be good ones. 

^ 


THE TIMES ON SCANDINAVIAN LITERATUBE. 

T hat the Times or any other neper should review the Icelandic 
and English Dictionary which has just issued *fW)m the 
Clarendon Press is right and proper. That the critic who reviews it 
should do full justice to the labours of the three persons who have 
had a sliare in the work, Mr. Cleasby, Mr. Vigfusson, and Dr. 
Dosent, is also right and proper. That ho should take the oppor- 
tunity to set forth the importance of the Scandinavian languages 
and literature, and the claims which they have on the study of 
Englishmen, is right and proper no less. Tliat, in so doing, one 
who is ovidoiitly a epecial lover of Scandinavia as against the rest of 
the world should a little overdo matters and claim for his fiivourite 
Northmen rather more than is strictly due to them, is, if not right 
and proper, at least natural and pardonable. That a s^nicial partisan 
of Korin men should pick up somewhat of the IkTserker r^e, and 
shoidd rush on through his article like a stream that hns just swept 
away its dam, is, if not natural and pardonable, at least what wo are 
thoroughly used to. That a student or critic of Dr. Dasont should 
pick up somewhat of Dr. Dasent’s manner, that ho sljould take the 
opportunity of reviewing an Icelandic Dictionary to make small 
jokes about the Sarcnpliagus Club,” and “ (lur wife,” and a 
cabman who is to take liiiu to lielgrave Square, and about 
Mr. (iladstoue*s dissolution of Parliament, is perhaps not wholly 
iinparallelod. } 3 ut what does seem to us uncalled-for (wo 
bow to Dr. Dasent’s critic; we cannot say “unclept for”), 
what w'O take (wo again knock under; we cannot “nim”) the 
libt^rty to think is going rather beyond the mark, is when the 
critic, not content with exalting the Old-Norsk tongue, makes an 
onslaught against the I^ld-Enghsh tongue j when, not content with 
paying a well-deserved homage to Mr. Vigfusson, Dr. Dasent, and 
their rellowB, he must needs deal a stray stroke of the Danish axe 
against certain English scholars who really have nothing to do 
with tha matter. 

There is something amusing in the way in which the critic’s zeal 
boils over at tho^very mention of an Icefandic-English Dictionary, 
and in the astotinding waste of energy with which ho lays about 
him to prove many things which are true but not new, ami a few 
which, whether now or not, are certainly not true. Here the burst 
begins in italics t — 

An Icdandic^EnMUh Diciionaru. In thofio days of universal enlighten- 
ment. we wonder u any one doubts the importance of such a work, and 
whether it can be necessary to prove the fact. 

We wonder too, or rather we do not wondefj or itither perhaps we 
wonder that the Tinm^ critic should toko the trouble to wonder 
About it. Wo can only speak fop ourselves ; but, without pretending 
to universal enlightenment, wo at least feel ourselves so far on- | 
lightened that we have no doubt whatever as to the importance of 
the Icelandic-English Dictionary, and wo should have thought it 
quite unnecessary to prove its importance. Then the critic goes on to 
tell us of a numW of things which every child knows of course,” 
and about some of which wo should be very glad if every child did 
know them. Wo beg however to make an exception on one 
point. We hope that no child believes that the Northmen, that 
aggressive race, from the base of their possessions beyond the 
Ilumbor, pressed the Saxon population before them in the great 
district of Mercia.” The Saxgn population of Mercia was just 
wliat the Danes left alone, when, in 877, gidbr so hero on 
Myrcena land| and ’{lit gedn^ldon sum and $tim Coolwnlfe soaldoii.” 
In the diviaio'fiT between Alfred and Guthrum all the Saxon part of 
Mercia was carefully socurtKl to "Alfred. 

From the child tiie critic appeals to the grown man, and that in 
one of tlu^grandcste (forts of the grand style. The onmnible some- 
what reminds us of the preamble of ancituit Acts 01 Parliament in 
the days when there was such a thing as legislative eloquence : — 
Now, IsAt gn»wn men should affect to despite, ns altogether antiquated 
and obwiete, nil this infornmlion which every child knows, relegating it nt 
once like Milton — who knew nearly ns littio of the 8id>joct as most of our 
grown men'— to the days of Imuvs and arrows, and comparing the mighty 
straggle by which all rhigland was lost or won to^*‘ tha tlm'kiugs of kites 
and cixiws," we proceed to rumind the gmwn mnu that he, too, has n native 
Inngua^, and ntfeets to speak it with all that elegance and purity which so 
invariably (tistinguish the grown man of the present clay. lie would bo the 
drst to oonfess." however littio ho may be eoncerned with Canute and 
Edmund Ironside, and Jiowovcr much ho may despise utterances such as 
that of Harold the Sax»u to his Norwegian naiiieH.<ike, when ho offered him 
seven feet or a iUtlo mort> ns his Hlmrc of English earih, nr deeds such as 
that of the nameless Norwegian who, after the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
held the bridge o^*v the Derwent against tho whole Saxon host — that even i 
he cannot pass his life without »i)ouking n language lar^Jy recruited tVom I 
the speechvof these very Northmen, now dead and gone tor nine centuries. 

Among so mani paronthosea and illustrations we gut a little 
puzzled about Urn nominative case, tbe “ be ” and the “ even be ” ; 
and pcH>plo who write with such a mighty rush as this ore not 
likely to stop and remember that, according to history, it was not 
at the end of tho battle, but near tho beginning, that the one 
Northman kept the bridge. Nor are they likely to stop and think 
that it is rather a Hknder on the york8hii*emen| some of whom 
•urely joihed tho King when bo came to help them, to spe^ of the 
Enguon host as wholly Saxon. All this is a land of Uiing which 
W6 floust put up with. But we have not yet done with tho grown 
man) lie nas a most solemn piece of advice given bim ; — 

If m’gmifll man should assert that in this respect he is quits independent 


of the North, and can get on veiy well with the worde whidi JUa Ana^o^* 
Saxon foreftthen have bequeotliM to him, wa advise him to Wy the poinO 
in the ease of two wMs wluoh he uses about a hmdfed timm a ibiy. 

Then cornea ihe Joldiig in which the critic takea oecaaion to talk 
familiarly about fiebpnave Square, and to let ua see whatluhlamiUe. 
company oritica of Xcelandic Dictionariea are uaed to. And there 
is Bomethbff more, which ia doubtleaa meant to be fhnny. about a# 

street Arab ” who baa eased somebody of bis pocket-banuerehiefi, 
which makes ua indined to get angry, not on behalf of Anglo-^ 
Saxons or Northmen, or anybody of tfaiat kind, but of the miauaed 
Semitic folk, who after all are human creatures and an in- 
flexional language. Tbe upshot of all Uiia merriment ia to diow 
that several Sc^dinavian words made their way into Eogliab iihI 
actually displaced earlier English words. One of these ia a veiy eom- 
mon word take, with its endleas variety of meaninga. The writer 
has also to show that in two or three cases of very common words 
the Scandinavian form has displaced the English. Now really alT 
this did not need such an amazing flourish of trumpets. Granting, 
all tbe critic’s assertions, and we might be inclined to dispute one or 
two of them, they only prove what nobody over doubted, that thcra 
is a certain Scandinavian element in our lapgua^. For our part 
what we wonder at is that the Scandinavian influence was not 
much greater than it was. Then comes another burst. After aomo 
more about kites and crows, the critic goes on to complain of 
our existing Old-Euglish Dictionaries. We confess with shame, 
that Engliimmeu have not done so much with their own tongue as* 
they ought to have done, and that Danes and High GermanSi 
have done more for us than we have done for ourselves. Still 
surely some good work is doing by several scholars, whose merits it 
might have graceful to ackiiowlodge^ and, at any rate, tberik 
was no need for the critic to go out of his way to have a fling at 
several people some centuries apart from one another who bavoi 
absolutely no part or lot in the matter : — 

Were wo in possession of os good an Anglo-Saxon Diotionsry as this* 
Icelondic-Englisn one, and were thus in a position to know what tne Anglo- 
Saxon language in its purity really woo, the proofs of this influence would 
he still more striking ; but, os it (s, our Anglo-Saxon dictionaries merely 
repeat the errors of mnuer compilers, whose Tmoranca was, perhaps, excus- 
able, but still was ignorance all the same. A scholar like Junius, in tho* 
scantiness of the means at his command, might well make mistakes in bis 
Anglo-Saxon (Iknisary ; but it is too bad to find the some errors handed, 
down for c^nturief nierelv because th^ appear in Junius, though they ora 
manifost misreadings anil mistakes, /unius, for instance, might have been 
justifled in confounding many Northern words which the Saxons had adopted 
from their Northern conquerom with their Anglo-Saxon equivalents, and 
later on in confounding semi-Saxon, or Early-EngUsh distortions, with pure* 
Anglo-Saxon speech ; lie might make ** cotvealdor '* into ** (lotwallo^ ** 
with the Anglo-Norman scribes, or, in tbe contemporary life of Edward tha 
Confessor, roail *U)usani vetitum*' for **Vusnm vetitam," mistaking the 
Anglo-Saxon ** b and ** v ** from their similoritv in form. Whether he* 
would have translated like Mr. Lunrd, whom Mr. Preomen has blindly fol- 
lowed, ** busam vetittim.*' bv ** tJie buss or ship hindered from sailing,'* whem 
the writer, alluding to the Oufii* clioked with bodies, simply said it waa for- 
bidden to flow by the corp'ios of the slain, is more than we can tell ; but hod. 
he lived in these days he would certainly not have perpetrated hla errors as 
has been the case with those who have merely followed in his woke. 

Now we n^ally do not know what all this is about, or what it ha& 
to do with tlio labours of Mr. Oleasby, Mr. Vigfusson, and Dr,. 
^Dasent. We do not profess to know what Junius, or anybody 
else, would have done under certain circumstances in which he. 
WAS not placed, and, ns neither the ** Anglo-Nonuan scribes” nor 
Mr. Luard nor Mr. Fiperaan undertook to write dictionaries, wa 
do not see how they can be compmd with Junius for better or for 
worse. But if it were worth while to ask a philo-Scandinaviaa 
critic in the full nish of tho Berserker fury to step about anything^ 
we might ask him at least to stop long enough to quote nccurateW 
those whom he goes quite out of his way to quote at all. Mr. Luard 
does not translate busam vetitum” by the b^ or ship hindered 
from sailing,” nor does Mr. Freeman blindly %Uow Mr. Luard.. 
If tho critic had stopped to look at the passage in the edition of 
Mr. Luard's Life of Edward, and at Mr. Freeman’s Appendix to 
bis third volume, he would have seen that, rightly or wrongly^ 
kir. Lunrd and Mr. Freeman explain the passage in two diflfeient 
wavs, and that the buss ” Delongs wholly to Mr. Freemaa 
and not at all. as the critic says, to Mr. Luard. Mr. Freemaa 
no doubt simply made the best he could of his printed book.. 
Critics who go to the Sarcophagus Club and toll tbefr cabs ta 
take thorn to Belgrave Sqiiare may perhaps be able never to- 
quote iinv book of which they cannot at once tuzn to the manu- 
script. But scholars of a less lordly degree have, since the dayar 
of Uu(enl)er(r» been commonly glad to use the best — ^in this case 
tho only— printed text that they can Mt. The real chaige, so fhr 
as there is any, is against Mr. Liiard. If the critic would come down 
from his stilts, and would tell us in plain words what he mesnuL it 
would most likely turn out that he means that Mr. Luard mia- 
misread his manuscript and haa printed ** busam ” where he ooffht 
to have printed “ Vusam.” We understand him to mean, that 
Vu$a means the Ouse, and that the meanii^ of ^e passage is fliat 
tho river was choked up by the dead bodies, which of coorsei as* 
far AS the fact or Action goes, is the same tning as the boats not 
being able to sail for the dead bodies. Now if tbe critic has any 
real ground for chaiging Mr. Luard with this miataka, if Iw hj* 
himself consulted the manuscript and finds that it ia so^ he should 
bring his accusation in a stmigraorwaid thapa and ahouU show w 
bis proofs ; he ought not to t^w the chaM inat randmnwMuha 
is talking about something quite dUfomi. Till he db« thia wa 
must make two jnoviaional lemaikA Bi tlm^paoinMWjw |W maoiu- 
script riven by^w.Xittiffd, the V and the h siaa furi at^aHka. And 
in the only texte-a Bsaie printed taait«-w Bajmskring h to 





„.lh» If hb hU mm a peomip 4 S[iiar, The oiiiiga wSok 

Milaat Hr. Li£i^j he pefMly aU tlial 
ImwesShwtim <irllifi^vmtoiiialu»l^ 

£fiviki|rafli]^^ At tlie 

OUlfAigliA 1 rW( 09 * He qeotea Dr. Deaenra panegyrlo on 
SonairatflKn mottoei igainet which we here not a word to 
«qf>WhA^v«t needs hri^H in with a little dopreoiatlon of our 
ownimoient litoilim:^ 

Almmaft auQT he ridi In fbmis end phrases, in law terms and qnlbUea, 
andla elhidoiis and reflneneaa to fblk^ore, and W not be of maeh mterest 
to the Midar. The Analo-Sas^on itadi is such a langnago, nah in 

words imd IbnnA hot so poor in uteraturo as not to hold oat any induooment 
to the geoetal reader to ^ttudy it When you have reckoned up a fsw poems 
and a atore of legendSMind homlUes, what ix^maius of Anglo'SoAon literatnre 
aonespt the CkroBkh^ a nniqne and venerable inonuniciit Indeed, but moot 
tanUlislng hrom its brevity and drynees. Of quite another character is the 
ICwmuHc or Northern laiiffuage, to wbi^h the English stndent has now 
a c o sas tlneiigh this Dictionary. 

Wei^ve read something of this kind before ftom the American 
writei^ Mr. Mniahi and it made ua ask, aa we ask again of our 
meaont critic^ Haa either of them read the hook of which he ia 
taUdiy P The Esgliah Ohroniclee differ widely in different parts. 
The oiyneas, the brevity, we are ready to say the lueagreneas, of 
aome niurta ataoda out in the moat marked contrast to the fulneaa 
and eloquenoe of other parts. One would think that both Mr. 
Marsh and the Ttmes’ critic can have done no more than turn over 
a ifew pagea, and that they alighted on these pages at an unludcy 
point. Che cannot think that they con have read the reign of Alfred 
or the reign of Uenry the First, the portrait of the Conqueror or the 
pictures qf England duni^ the wars of Stephen. If they look upon 
those pnssages as tantalizing from their brevity and dtyuess, tnoy 
use words in some sense which we do not understand. Biit 
it is not fair to compare our Chroniolos, which are history, with the 
Sagas, which are legend. Any one who has tri<jd to patch together 
English and Scanoloavian history would be delighted to havo on 
the Scandinavian side something, *he it os dry and os brief as the 
reign of Onut in the Chronicle, which would give him trustworthy 
and dates. It is rather an od^ standard to take when the 
critic speaks of ** Anglo-Saxon as being a lanptago which does not 
** hold out any inducement to the general reaaer to atidy it.’* We 
do not believe that the ** general reader ” is so great a fool as his 
friends sometimes make out ; stiil we should Inirdly chooso him as 
our guide in que8tia|s of ancient literature. W’^o should not have 
suspected the general reader *' of being much given to the study 
either of 01 d-£iwlish or of Old-Norak j stilly of the two, one might 
ha\^ thought that the fact that one is his own hinguAge, 
while the other is only the languago of his oousiiis, might nmo 
some difference. And, after all, many books for 

the ^Doral reader, histories of the popular kind, draw on 
one store as much as on the other. The general reader, the critic's 
child or his grown man, have each of them a fair chance of having 
hoard of the oiler of seven feet of ground made by one Harold to 
the other: but they have surely at legist as good a chance of 
knowing now “ stark ” the Conqueror was, ami how men in the 
dsYB of {Stephen “ tholod ” nineteen winters for their sins. 

We have only to say that, when the long-exiiecUjd day comes 
when Dr. Dasent shall gho us the edition of the Siip^vs for w'hich 
we havo looked in vain for so many years, wo qj^ll bti delighted to 
read the punt^iyric— high-flown perlmps, but weTeel sure thoroughly 
deserved— which his book con hardly fail to win from the hands of 
his prebent critic. 


A PARIS MOB. 

^^jpHOSE who chanced to be in Paris about this time throe years 
X ^ will scarcely have carried away agreeable recollections of 
the disposition of the Parisian populace. It was iinmodiately at^r the 
German siege, and a week or two before the outbreak of the Com- 
ninno. The city bad been occupied and Isdd under contribution, 
and the people were smarting under a humiliation which they had 
done veiy little to avert They bad imported into a feverish time 
of peace the spraggering manners which they had put on with a 
state of siege, aa they retained the anns they had carried as 
National Guards. They had gut into a habit of demonstrating.” 
They crowded the cams and ^e wine shops, while their emt- 
abla brains and the latent ferocity of their natures were warmed 
hr wine and vitriolised cogiifM into a highly inflammable condi- 
gn. The air was ehjurged wHb suspicion, and, having just been 
sent under the Oaudine Forks, thev were eager to vent their 
feelings of outraged wtriotism bv the sacriflee of any scapegoat 
they might catch hold of. We imow that there wore Oemans 
hold enough to venture back to Faria in those dangerous days: 
but they trusted to their ikmiliarity with French meoh, yim 
fmdeiitending that, in frie event of detection, their fivee would 
not he worth a momest'a purohose. Even Englishmeii were 
very from safe among a peq^ not much given to diserl^ 
minating among for^gners; and we have ounelveB had tto 
^^ ihiUbmetli” put to ua on board a river stebmer. in the shaiie 
of a eonversation deliberately fomd on ua with the idea of 
/^eliciting proof os to our natiow||». Nor woe it altogether 
an bgteeanle ordeal to go througlu while the improvised ptoeu>^ 
s^fOr the f)lA» was backed up hy a vclimteer tribunal reaffy 
' ^to eondito asd. enseute at an instiiillh But mors ollSrii* ; 


dve mm thill the <iitasM^)KnHiiisas tn ' 
tkeiM wtHadas^^ 
wwaahadBdttndaaanafME^^ fimmmum BinttibgrlM 
MBm^thafrsnganmaiitsuiid«tlm«Dls^ 
iiigihestmffth<tf flbeimaialll^^ 
w^ a^t &slr duties in so sWet A ssereby AaI ibr m ttahb 
hemgtha police mi^t be said to have smm r sBSs d Itastf* IfoidSy 
m ortwo of them came to an untimely enoi it waa hecnasa thqy 
l^^^Jpodcaretokoepoutaf the way. One tacegedy oooomd 
to juatuv their prudence, and it natundly Oreatsd a proftmndsenaa* 
uon at the time. A certain Vinoentlnr was murdered under oli> 
oi^twoes of the most brutal and oowuidly harhazi^. and the 
tnm of two of his murderers has just ended in their oonaemnatkiii 
to deam by sentence of court-martiel. In the Fsbruery of 1871 
some of the troublesome hatiaUons of BeUevUle had arranged fOr a 
boisterous demonstratlQn on the Place of the TUstB l e , The Prpibci 
of Police desired to have infbnnation about them, and the unfor* 
lunate Vin^nzini was sent out to observe. Judging Iw the 
courage which he showed in his extremity, it Is probtole toat he 
volunteered for the dangerous service. Unfortunately for Umself 
he was recognized, and me people threw themselves upon him Uke 
BO many wild beasts to the cry of ** Mouchord 1 ^ It must be 
remembered that the gathering was ostensibly one of the National • 
Guards, and that there were several discinliuod battalions on the 

r t, wearing the national uniform, ana under the command 
offlooie who might be supposed to bo men of soine oha- 
motor and position, however Advanoed might be puhtioal 
ideas. Yet none of these oi^an soldiers interpoi^ h} any 
way ; or mthor they intorposod to hound on the asBailaDts*^of a 
man who was only dischaiging Ms duty and obeying the ordM of 
his superiors. Ho was surrounded by a mixed mob in blouses, broAd« 
cloth, and uniform, each of them eager for the infkmy of lining 
hands upon him. The scone that ensued was never surpassed in the 
most hideous days of the Reign of Terror, and we have no desire 
to dwell on the revolting details. What we do remark upop is the 
delib(»ratiou with which the crime was perpetrated, and the mpt that 
some twenty thousand persons ore ostinmted to have been moro or 
leas directly implicated in it, thanks to the victim’s extraordinary' 
tenacity of life. Shockingly mangled at the base of thp Qalugin of 
July, ho was dragged away in the direction of the Beix^ dA^.tbey 
passed a gmtiiig that covers a subterranean canal Jhp \uura^us 
processiou camo to a stop while an attempt was wolde to force 
the fastenings. Foiled in that, they resumed their projness to* 
wards the river. Mure tliau once, strange to relate, Viuceusini 
had the strongtb to break away from hb tomeutom, and more than 
once the resolute interference of tho botter-dispoasd byiltanders 
might possibly have saved him. But no one raifiid a Anger to 
protect him. Ho was flung at last into the river, and although ho 
fiad still the courage to tjry to save himself by swimmiiiggrhe was 
not allowiKi oven tnnt poor chaiico for his life. He^as pcRed to 
death with any missiles that came to hand, and among the worst 
features of tho whole infamous aflair was tho beha^our of the 
crew and passengers on a river steamer that chanced to coma up 
l«at the time. Tiiny at least may bo pn^siimed t|| havq 
respectable ; they were not intoxicated by malignant passion | 
and they did so fur obey a natural impulse of LMimanity as to 
a faint attempt to save the man. But the fear of a bruise 
or two from the missiles that were flying al>out was S|||^ciwxt 1p> 
deter them *, they slunk away, and saw Vincenzini brained witVa 
boat-hook. 

The counsel for one of tho rufllons on trial had very Uttlc to 
urge in favour of his client, except that bo was scarcely moro,^^ 
to be blamed than his twenty thousand fellow-citizens, l&ero 
wo thoroughly go along with the learned gentleman. We consider 
that the circumstances of Vincenzini’s murder sut^ly qf^painfully 
signifleant conimentarjr^on the recent; historv Oi the capital of 
Franco. One cannot be roinioded of Voltaire's celob^^ 
deflnltion of the nature of his countiymcn. Bo long as the governing 
power can keep a Arm band on them, tho baser sort show the 
monkey side of their character. Tlioy jabber iu chorus to the 
chatter of ompty-pated di^mogogiies, and plav as many xms- 
ohievous and malicious tri lis as they can with impunity. But 
when they have broken loose from restraint the tiger comes out, and 
woe to tho unlucky victims who fall under their teeth and 
claws. Their sanguiDary instincts flash out with surprising sud- 
dennosB, as when tboy nogaii their dmeuiB on Montmartre by 
shooting tho genemls in the Rue des R^)Bieni; and who|| once 
they have seen and tasted blood, they shed it without stJnF until 
they are forced back into their dens. We are iiot iiicliiied to 
draw over-nice distinctions between the French ami the English 
roogh. We believe the one to be about os brutal at bottom as 
the other. But there is this very pactical difToranee bslweon the 
two nations, that tho English ruflian has seldom a fair oWrtuiiity 
of ahowing nimself in his true colours. A compaiHtively iunq^mt 
Chartist dismonstiation in London la a challenge to which proprty 
Add respeetability resjpond by mustering generally os coostablM 
ibr the occasioiL With os there are men of all classes, from the 

K 0 the workman, who think public order worth risking their 
for, and if order were once seriously threatened society 
wmildAna stalwart champions in abundahee. In France and Fans 
B li otherwise. In times of Uconse the dangerous cIiumOm give 
tbs ipipe to popular sentiment and terrorize ^ir betters, whom 
jMish to the i<raU. The “ bandits,” to borrow a fitroHrito 
from the FfOach etiiixinal romanqes, meet the dijK^onteutiHl 
worimm on a odhtmoa gtovad, gdtker in the some faiuls 
iMh# mam iAhenm, m oa the same benches h 


m 




thd Bftma Tha nxvtt atroclaiiB doctrii^os ara sd- 

niiUad an matter fyr fitir diaciis><iAn, the moat btcK^thinty lan- 
guage pnaeee cutrent^ and caste antipathy under the name of 
^ pati^otinm is coDBidored suiHcient excuse for the moat revoUing 
cnieltv. The actors in a revolution or an mmUi, encouraged by 
a variety of precedoTitB, have a reaflonablo faith that they will 
triumph for the time, tuid rush unhcHitatingly mto decd» of vio- 
lence with no wholeHome foar of rotribution. ^ The worst 
are prompted by habitual criminals, and it is those who arc itjck- 
loss and w»yonci the pale of the law tlmt in roolUy go\eni the 
ppococdiiigB of tho mob. Meanwhile the coward^ alwtoiitiun of 
the more rcspoctabl(» clnseca lunkes thorn accoiiiptic*^‘S in 
which at first alarmed them. There is no kind of orgiinizalion to 
counteract tho impulsoa lliat hurry tho masses to n»idobiof. No 
man dare put himself ft>rwai’d ip the cause of order, fur fear of 
precipitating his Gito and being made an example of. Wo hii\ o uaid 
that twenU thousand people were looking on while Vincon/.ini was 
drogged along decent streets. A w«jek or two aftorwurds the 
hourgenmt or the boulevards and the Mamin remained (*qiuillv 
supine while tho savage gentlemen of tho Coiuinuno uiudo tlo^lr 
first timid descent. Strangers who were there and s.nv thtj ad- 
vanbed guard of the Oomiinuiists come slinking (mi into the 
spacious thoroughfares know how very little it would have needed 
to chock them In the oulaet. As no one, however, 1(u<k it upon 
him to interfere, Paris was handed over to the anarch 

It^ prt^able tluit the villiiine who have been condemned will 
be mm this casu there is db jury with its alereotypud recom- 
monimtton to mercy. But wo cannot concur in tim as- 

soMbn of their counsel that they are the only porsi>a8 who are 

S imishod. They are singled out, it is true, t(j pay tho penaltv of 
eathi because Justiro happened to lay her hands on Uiom, but 
their uccomplicos, active and pAHsive, have all been siillbrtng as 
welL Broaaly speaking, it may be said that roiributioii has been 
meted .out witli some approach to crjuality, according 1o the 
varimm degrees of guilt of those who have beua ch icily responsible 
for u^calamiiies of the war and the Commune. It is not only 
;that Imperialist generals and statesuien have lost their placoH, 
their iMpulation, or their fortunes, and that the Corumunist 
ringleMevf, who were U4Jt shot down are pining lor Ihe most 
parf'hi Nfcw Caledonia. Paris iist^lf is changed altogetlw^r from 
the gay otti; that clamoured m vociferously for tho march on 
Ikrliu, and ml cliisiMiS of her inhabitants are more or leas suiferiiig. 
The rank and file of the Conuuune, and tliosii who symiiaihixed 
witii ^uir Socialist idmn, are on short commons, if not in acdual 
starvation. The winter h»H been by no momis Rwere, yot it has 
been found ni^ssary io open s(jui)-kitcl«ms, mul tlw press, w'itli- 
out distinct of polities, has aeclarod the extreme urgency 
of Those who apply for ticKf^ts atid fall into tfitcuvn out- 

sido tlwldtclfen doors are tlie wives of workmen wJio were earning 
ample wagt'S but a fuw yesrs ago. 1 Hstress among the urih'ans 
implKisgetiernl slackoesB in tode ; and, in fact, tho Hhopkeepers huvo 
lo(#ho prolu tori lit ruin tlioir native customers mid I’rnrhten away 
ilhei|! ^oreig^^ iVioiids. With the rosidtuit Parisians rotronchnienV 
4s the" fashion of the day, in place of tho lavish prodigality of the 
Duipiro.. Tttij^osL of living Juis gone up with the octroi dutit\s and 
» thor taxes ; thb only thing that has gone down ia housorent, 
this moouirBtraiteued circunistaucos for tho many worthy rarisiaiw 
^oniadAt their ambition to IxMjomo proprietors of houses. There 
is no longer a Court to stimuliito luxurious expondituix'; there are 
few fortunes in process of being eaten ” for tho benofit of tho 
OirCes of tho demi vumde ; tho r(K*ej)lioii8 of the Sopteunat wliich 
ropbtfo tlio i’eAiviti»!» ofHhe TuilovioH give tho painful im- 
^ of gaioty by word of command, and provoke but 

ot^ulat&ii ui private ciwilesj and tho baccarat, parties, 
,Hf 1S ^rC'>boavy sums wore lightly wou to bo as lightly s<|iuuidored, 
as miudi out of dnto as tho revels of tho Itegeai'V. Paris 
ii-piiidbod, in sliort, iVom the highest to tiie lowest; as tho jioorer 
ebim ore on reduced rations of bivod and wino, m the rich are*on 
shorti^ allowance of diamonds and onshmoros; while tho hourgem 
miipt eat rabbits for chickens, and promenade in the city of a 
Snl^day, instead of molung agreeable excursions to tho suborbs. 
No doubt Paris will some day rcco^'er the good looks and cbeori'ul 
ugginars w'hich attractod the strangers by whom she lived and 
4 fiourished ; in the meantime she is luoviog in a vicious circle from 
wliioh it will be hard to escape, and servjfig the term of puniahniont 
to wk^h she has sentenced hersolll VVe should be glaii to believe 
^at We laid tho causes of her sufiering to hciirt, but tkis, wc 
fear, is past hoping for. 


INTIMIDATION BY FRAVEK. 

I T was at first difficult to know whether tho reports in the 
American newapvpera of an oxtraordiuaiy agitation which w^as 
TopTCsentod to have lately broken out in that country wore meant 
in jest or earnest ; but 'it eaii now hai'dly bo doubted that they 
rest on some foundation of ftict. It appears that Ammeau 
women, without waiting; for tho fimnehise, have taken a short 
cat to the enfomiment of a measure upon which they have set 
their hearts. They have wjsolved to put down drinking-bars, and 
over tho greater part of Ohio, and also in eomo of tho other 
States, they seem to have sucx^oodod for moment in a remark- 
able manner. The movement began in Olum&iottt tho Wginning 
of the jmat. Tb little more than a mfmth £wenty-five or thirty 
-Counasi in this State wwbvcrrun, and the oampaign is now 


being vigoroiisly poshed in Indiana and Illimds. ^tlia war Is eaitled 
on % the women of a town or village maitdihig dnwn up^ 
one whisky-shop after another, nud summoning ia 

succession to abandon his trade, and to throw Ins ll^it h^to lia 
gutter. If ho hesitates, he is assailed wdth volim of pmyer and 
a cannonade of hymns. If ho coutmues obdumta, a pevinanetit 
camp is cstabUebed oithcr in his shop or in front of the oom) sno^ 
cosstve bands relievo each otluir, and th«^ state of Siege is maiut Mued 
by pc^rptftual singing and praying. Wjth a body of this kind eithw 
in actual occiipatiun or piantetl at tho door of tavern, it may be 
conceived that the regnlor frequenters are not very likely to find 
thenisel\es at hoiue there. Any one wh<» attempts to malm bis way 
to tho bar is liable to be pouncecl upon and argued with in a vsha- 
nient manner. The names of the regular ftequentsn are taldm 
down and published in the ncwspapt*r», and the ol&ndm are a1sf» 
publicly prayed for in terms whir'll it ia somewhat diffieult fiir 
them to endure. Ilow far there has been any softening of heart 
on the part of the whisky-sollers or their customers may perhaps 
bo doubted ; but it seeinA to be beyond question that they have 
fuuud it difficult to resist the agitatiou directed against the%. 
is easy to understand that the mobbing by itself, apart Iro^'the 
hvLims and tho praying, would bo Bufficiont to bring the trade to a 
standstill; and piibli(^iuH whoHo ciistoinors have been driven away 
iiioy reasonjiblv consent Ui close their premises. Ono desperate 
Haloon-ktie]>er defied tho Raints, and swore that he would keep open 
house as long as he liiwl a pint of nun left; but the besiegers to- 
Bolvod to “ pmy him out,^ and tiny did so in such an efiectual 
manner that they not only ptJi*{*nadnd him to abandon his wicked 
calling, but converted him into oin; of tbeir most enthusiastic 
iiUioB. As ho sends round tho hut ut all his meetings, hia cou- 
verHiuu has p(»4wibly been ft cotriiucrcial success. A lai^o number 
of »aloon-keep»‘ra are said to have Burvondered at JiscTetion, and in 
most of the villages of Ohi(» tho sale of intoxicating drinks haslx«n 
entirely siipprestM^d. Alhens,'* says one of the Correspondents of 
the wtVrtt) }'o?'k TiincJtf is the town from which 1 tolefrrfipbed lluit 
all the dealers had hardened their hearts, and deClar^ that they 
would never relent. And now ('umes the intoUigeuco that they 
are eating their words, have hiul a meefiug. and aro rapidly lusking 
concessions to those daily odering pmyers.’ In Logan, though all 
the saloons aro cl(»t*ed, the fli|uor-dealois refuse to sign the pletlge, 
and the w^eu huvo iliereiure organized themselves into regular 
patrols to \ffltch for interlopers vvhn m.*iy attempt to revive tho 
tndlie. Tii another desp.itcli wo r-'iid tlial “ lliolliplev ladies to- 
day loft their rogiilar iield mid went over iutej^ogairs Gap, a very 
thriving town, ami compli lely prayed out alffiaking ftiwl gambling 
establishment.” In IJiplev it is btated that tlKiiu oro only two 
saloons that have not am'cumbed, and these uvo doing nothing and 
aro (wklently on iho veri/o of surrender. “ Driukei'S,’’ however, 
^‘hopo for a rf'uctioii and tho squelehing of tho niov'emeiit.” 
Tho crusade against liquor is not (‘(mlimxl to the saloon-keepers. 
Tho .Mpotheeuries vvlio sell spirits in various forms, and the 
physicians who pre.^ej ibe intoxiculing drinks, have also been at- 
t’lnked, ai)d in u|Buy caseB pledges li.ive been obtained from them. 
The druggists of .vliieiis sent in a pledge which was not cousidored 
tmffi(‘iently stringent by the leaden of tho women; so it was 
returned U) them for recorisideratiiJii. Tho druggists then re- 
(niested a (consultation, which was granted, and it is undcu’stood 
that in tlu) oj|d they gave w av. 

It w'ould appear that, in cldo at least, Iho auddonueis und in- 
tensity of the movinntml Imvp ovorw’heliucd tho sollei's of liquor 
as w'lill os their supporters, but some of the former havo not suc- 
cumbed without proUvst. A “ Inird-tisled dealer in Morrow,” who 
had yielded to the women, chiingial his mind when ho Vhouglft of 
hia family. “ Can yim plead with me to quit my busincBs,” ho 
ask.®, “while 1 liavi' a wife and three little children depending on mo 
for a living P I Jiave no kr/uh*, and I Ibel itniy duty to feed and 
clothe my little children, and my love for iliem cannot be broken/^ 
“ Kind Udios,” bo lulds, ‘‘ I sigiuid your mper. I am not sorry 
for it, but I have souio stuck ale on hand, and eider and 
wine, and I want a committee oi‘ men to come and buy 
them.” Other dealers Imvo gone to law ag^st the tom- 
m’^nince women. At ILillsboi'o*, Highland Uounty, an old 
dealer named Dunn says he hn.s been damaged to the extent 
of 10,000 dollars by pniver, mid claims compe|{Batiiea to the 
amount, but when the maif left no decision had been given. It 
will be interesting to know how the case goes. It may be anumed 
that tho defendants will not seek to deny the efficacy of theb 
prayaraagAinst tho publicans, but will raUier trium]^ in n. On the 
other hand, it may bo contended that praying ny mobs haa a 
dangerous resemblance to a physical foroe demonstcatioii, and that 
if prayer is really efficacious in itself, it would Im move ooa- 
venient that it should be done indoors. A more conunonplafle 
ground of action against the preying bonds is that they obatmet 
tho streets and ti^ass on prope^y whkHh bdongt to other 
people. If tho whisl^-deakrs are wise, they will be content to 
put up thoir shutters in the meantime, and to wiut fisc the in- 
evitable reaction. It is impossible to suppose that the sale of 
liquor can be pere^ently put down by a sudden oethteah of 
fanaticism. The violence of the movement he easpected to 
exhaust itsolf very aouiiy and it is to he feared that llie andean 
spirits will then return witli renewed vigour to fiushly^wwept and 
garnished storea. For a number of years past attempts have been 
made in different parts of the United States to Meare tihe forcible 
BUj^^mdon of the Bqmxr tnide ; b^ ee, te ns ts^worthy evi- 
deooe can be ebtained^ without eoDOsifc ISthsr ihs Jaw k repealed 
by a ipdden revuhaon of pubUe fedingi or itM aUawed to remsin 


eilbar imzmtitioftflj or under n vemm which i» noareoly 
n ffianiH ttt m ofmStotwi in^hiich the euW of drink ia pro- 

uittoduoed unto the oanieof 
ihoX^ Touioy wnphimW ptouiihii^d. A oduridoioUe bod]^ 
of atiaena diaoovefCHi that tor eooatitntioiis required hmcmgiOiM. 
sttrtook fieoly to new ohyrac^ which wna found to be not mi* 
oleMant. After a tune w authoriliee became stianieiouAi end 
when to 3^ Tonic wee naskiyeed it waa diaeoverea, as itoht 
hoTo been eapeotedi tot it wm a wry good aort of beer. ’Whether ! 
tfaia particular iurtt|Miiation baa now' ton finally aapproMod we 
cannot my, but it an^ be taken for granted that, if it haa, some 
otto cono^on haa been devised to suppl;;^ its place. Tbero can 
ho no doubt that to women of Ohio itre i^ht in directing their 


•a to ktter. One result uf to attempted cxUitction the 
trade in ordinary Uquoxn would no doubt be a rapid increase In the 


nmay physical tarroriamiand tot it ought to b» ^ 

aathorito aa a violatiaa of nttUic otor. Hie wunum hattf m 
eoime a right to pray aa mveh aa toy Ito toy haae to ti 
tight to pray jaw ^ctra they like-to anytoyb houaa aeda 
tont of his ahopdoar, blockkK up pH aouaaa to Ih The demactoio 
and fimatical idm that to end inaiifiea to mcana^ and that to 
aiti of tlie people meat be carried out cdThand adthoni to tedawm 
constitutional cerouiomes of .paasiag bvwi attd entruetog tol 
^ecutiou of tom to roaponaible au'tboritiea nudar toot regto* 
th>na^ has perhs)>A made some wrogvow in tbk country ainoa it haa 
been laksii up by the T^tnivi ; W we tmal tot we ate atiU t» edf 
friitti to tymuny of the mob hi iliia blaupbemow and diiiBtoliig 
form. Agiutois have no moco right to peay in to sMste In 
order h> intimidate private peieons than to hold inaatinfi tbm 
fur a similar object ; aikd il is neowaary to ntmoitor that a waa* 
pon of hind is ca]Uible if a gixMit variety of naea haiidaa that^ 
of crushing one sot of ahopkeepeva. 


use of intansa and dangerous narcotics. 

Tbe niost imnarkable feature in to Whisky War is the ahject 
£fBui6inent of the men. It woukl appear tliat tbo women aw 
allowed to anforoe their decrees without remonstrance or opt^- 
tion from to male part of the community, except saoh ask«^ 
drinldng-haia and aaloons. Tet to fact that tliere w«m» so tuaiiy 
bars ana aaloons to be put down proves tluit these cstablkhiuents 
must have been frequented by numerous customers. Some allow- 
ance must made for the tendency to roiuanoe of American 
r^portom, but it is imposible to doubt that the oampaigu wkicii 
to^ describe is, at least to some extent, a real event and not a 
fiction. The suhinission of the men is, however, a circumstaiico 
which roquirt's to he explaint^d. There is an eiiiotloiiiil side to 
the Amoricah character which occasionally pruducca startling 
results, and it is probable that the movement of the w'ameu is 
only part of an epidemic of religious hynteria which has iiIho 
alTect^ the other sex. In Xelsom illo, we'aro told, ** the war hna 
developed into a Methodist revival**; but it would porlmpa bo 
more corrert to say that the mcn'cmeut has developed out of the 
xevivaL The women claini to bc^ endowed with the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and “ fight eoslou^, not only against dntnkenn<^s, 
but against sin of evexy descripiftn.” It has bee^ reasonably stig- | 
gesbed that to panic of Hept ember and the c^sefpient distrcirs 
and anxiety have had a good deal to do wiUr the paroxysm of 


rival enthusiasm in favour of pilgrimages. Tlie temperance agita- 
tion is only another variety of the emotional opideinic. A wild 
totttical outbreak of this kin<l is in itself a form of dissipation 
not far removed, either in its moral or physical conso<[uences, from 
that whkdi is iudulgod in by the frequenters of to whisky-bars^ 
If the raid on the liquor-shops is only part of a general rovival, i1^ 
can bo readily explained, aiul may be expeclod in to end to con- | 
tribute very considerably to tlie proeperily%f ihiw establishinpnts. 
If public opinion in the districts in q^uestion is really in favour of 
suppressing to liquor traflic, it might IcUl t^> die out from riinple 
starvation, since public-hous^vs would not bo kept op<?u if them 
were no customers to support. Ihciu. On to other hand, if peemie 
are determined to havti drink, the ]irohibitiqp of the sak ot it 
will soon become a mockery. 

What chiefly dcficrvcs to be noticed about this agitation is that 
it is simply a form of mob intimidaliini which, in Hiiy country 
whore personal rights were n^poct«d and reasonable freedom main- 
taiaed, would be suppressed at once by the authorities. If tbo 
peonle who ore now' praying down to rum-shopfl and whisky-kirs 
reauy believed^ in tie efficacy of prayer nunj and simple, they 
would be eoatot to ^miy coinAirtahly at noino instead uf going 
out into the streets. The rm^re fact that the })rftyeTS have to be 
deUvered in to presenco of to salooD-keencr or in front of his dcK>r 
soffioiently provos that the*pray<*n ore directed, not to Heaven, 
but at the persons who are to be <5oerreA The TVmfs, in that 
faddy dochrinairo spirit which has of late unhappily become its 
second nature, has waxtied tlio pablioans of England tot, if they 
do not take care, they may come to be handled in tho ssnie 
way ai the whisky-tolete of Ohio, It is iiupossiblo to suppose 
thg^ writer distinctly realixed in his own mind all the 
conditioini of a jnoyenmBt which, in point of fact, amotmte 
to an abwlnte subversiem of wicial order. In some parts 
of to United States there is a law omnst the sido or in- 
toKkatiag liquem; in oriier p^ the sale n free and 
lawfriL where to trade is prohibited it is for to authorities to 
pvt H down ; but that H sbould be possible for a trade which is 
perfectly lawful to be suppressed by mobs of howling women in 
to dfreetsiseieftriyairitokMi of one of to tot principles of 


to dfrectsiseieftriyairiaiatio^ of one of to tot principles of 
govmwmettt Heio » ^ dtoription, by ati' impartU writer, of 
to proosst of agffcalioat— 

The waoiai go to to bor-roomt in large oompraks-^bityt fifty, or a 
himdied at a ume— end paar frnrth toir supitotimis, lead, tog, sihI 
tanether. in to viiditof tbs boeUes end tohsi^. Pertaras x vMiiot sot 
tot to prayen m strang^ figreiiffed wHb pcrionriity, end Istoto 
materially with to burineoe of to islosne. The wennan ore toswd enavgli 
to take cere tot tore toll be no istennlMions for itotoiontf ' Whim 
toy have once ewarmed upon 4 bar-raOm toy never leave it wnt to 
ke^ ogracs to toe to totto^find qnit the berinm M<nttln||;;,mKtv, 
Mrin^tobtoiatiSklotolrWnilr. Ifyins iblloew fasmiv 


a/ii^tolRtoatiSklotolrWnilr. tfynm frlloewfoiyeiVM^^ 

leteto^ ato tostoeosgtoaet^. Ittoys of wommieltotoh 
ether. 1to U aistoy a qsesto efto^ 

St perfeeQy plain that thin la xnt^y »)i « imrv^ 


DINIKO A LA m;SSf: AND OTOEKWISE, 

A MONO Ulo English fashions which least deserve to apjdanae 
of fciroiininrM is Umt of calling things by fine iuhhum, A lady 
who has laUdy written on aocial ooonomy'for the itislructioa of 
other Indies gravely inculoaUiA the expediency xuf ^iiqr d la Jiu$§§, 
by wliicli she explaius herself to meau putting a joint on the sido- 
board to be carved. If it not niamingly iaii|[ht 

suggest, as a further improvemont, dining wUho^%friiiga j4>uit 
at (Ul. Thih ludy thinKa Ih^d^ the smell of fruit and imais and 
the taste of meat do uot bhind well, and tliorefore aim Si 

an impnweiueut up(m tlie llussiim mode, the substitution A ^ nios 

J trettily-dressod vegetables in tholr stoail.*' Tlmrt^ is hm a ouiUif* 
liiiiitluu of the practical to tho ehiigatit— or what is tbsnght 
so — ^vrhieh we cannot enough odmiru, so long as ws m wt n 
safe distance from il. We siumld liki^ to hear ilm fionununta of 
our old iVicud Urn author of th4^ Onyioal upon this U||jp of nrna- 
lueuUl vogetaWes. “ The only convoiiiont pkn/' he lays, “ is to 
liiuo everything atdually uT>ou tho table tlmi is wanted otto 
same time, and uoiUiim clmO’ We fear that be cared little 
fur ciMitrol flow(*rs or fur dkanonds flaming in tlieHbttoad of the 
hocite^B. Ilo thinks that gciitletmui imdoistojit^ what pertains. to 
diinuT-giviug better than itidii's, and bacholors^psats arc genomlly 
popular. ^Mlontlomoi) kuiip iporo in view the real oxida,‘wheiasaa 
ludii B think principally of oisplav and 4)niamoiit, of form and esve- 
muny.** He notices ms a female ikiling ^ an hUKmvcinioiit love of , 
gariush eud ilowtm either natural or cut jojlumips and aarvota,' 
uud stuck on disnes so as to impedol^laiviag. 
he Hays, tho true barliuriau iiriuciplo of oriiamenb and 
is in no way dlstingumhublo from the #uiutiaitol Ihdiaub 
^fuudiK'MH fur feathers and sindls/ Hut thorv ia a atiH 
worsts prtictire, end tliet is pouring sauiie over ccrinin dishts 
to present thorn from looking too plain: —^^1 cannot distinguish 
this from that of tho Hutton tot lA'smouring hiinaitJf w^Hh gtowc, 
or tliu liidiiui with rod mint, with, I ttup^0$n, iJja^mm0ramm 
for tlnur praotico.” *J'o IjiM fuiiql goo<l iutHflf wolf oooktM^ the 
plainoi it looks the htdler it looks, Ilis'l^m of what dixiuera ^ 
ought tn be sliouhl be lepiiuted AS a sixpemiy St hH 

nil! way stations, as a couipanion, or rather c^Pmst, ia 

Evmwmisii liJcn a LaiJif. Iimti-ad of an iuconv^miout and iv^ss 
cculre-uiecc, he tvouhl have a biisket of buaiililul bread, wl^oad 
hrown.^ in tht; middkj of tho Uibli\ There might U) a j>i«ij[immaiy 
diflkulty hare, for bcjauiirul brwul, like good WHit'r, cim brnrily 
bo gol in I^ndoiL 'J'Ia<;h (llsh; os it is pbced ujiodll to Ihbltn 
ought to bo ac^comnanied bv the prtmor vcgtiltihlw, 
e almost wonder tluit the Hlnu]p of Walker dots nut 
to tost Ify against nice prettily clrwsfil dishes of vegbt^b^ ? hehig 
employed for decoratiou. “Spinach,'’ sa 3 's ihi^ 
lends Itself to ideas of this kind,” and hUo it ’‘Hu to 

form of u pyramid with young carrots mtiged ruim4 it at regular 
iutm^als.” It would bo luicom tcuus at tills luomcnP to Augpssi tot 
wo can hrivo loo much of anything Kusshin, hut raallv It is alariu- 
ing to anticipate that our Ud)lcs wdll Is) covorerl with ornsmailai 
vegoiables. Garrick ridiculed a tiiNhion of hw time bv wearing tur- 
nips and carrots whcjiSir.lohu finite nHauined his wife’s headdreas. 
The fashion of Russian dinnciv is likely to be HjmilarJy budsA^pUNl 
by those who take the numu/d puhliJicJ by Alo^nrs. KoutJe^lgi* as 
their guide to ecouoinw*aI lioKpitality. The atiliiir thinks that 
“maslied turnips and carrots in ornaniental mouJda ” may JieJp U> 
niake“aii extremely pretty table.’ There iMpcrlmpHs<>fUOc»thfjr«wi«iaJ 
of the hfuiio serictt which exj»lhiuH, ns part of the ixiiuiiw^ol’sriciety, 
wdn‘lhcr tliew) Uiashed vegetahlc*^ are iutcudr.‘d hi b^* eaten or cmiy 
to bo lojiked at. Tho practical Walker would hjy they shoiiid be 
eaten, if at all, while hot, but t hen he was iuwmeibk^ to the imitoiic 
value of a lump of pounded tumi|»s moulded into a rufk raotmibiliiiKia 
of a pine-anplc. He was “aa advocate f(»r the use of dumb- 
wait< 5 »,” and was wholly insensible to to dignity confirrrerd 
a dinner by tho attendance of a man in while cotiuu ^ves 
to grocers. “ It is ueccasarv/* ho says, “ nut to b*^ afraid of not 
havi^ enough, or of to tawsfilooking bare.” In an economical 
poi^of t'iew, tore is ibis to be said in favour of the waarivo 
centia-piece, tot the guests ctin neither oat nor drink it. Jkit, In 
eontemplarion of to Gni/mo/, it was merely an /«*♦.»« t to 
eonveraati^ Enotigh h as good os a hMu>t ” in pruvidhjg «a wen 
at in ^ 

It i«4 filjr Um doetriiwprMclMd ftmuly /brt,>o<i» bm 
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gree of public fstvouv formorly accorded to it. The author^ htmielft 
we believe, ft Uuitanan, managed to procure aud lufiort in their 
proper plftcl'H etatemcntfi relating to tue teoota and pecttlhir pmo* 
ticee of <itbor eecta and coinwunionB, drawn up by membere of the 
aevoral denouuontiona wliicli he undertook re»?pect iroly to deacribe. 
Such a plan, ab hardly ncjvl be said, hna ohvimia inoonTeflienc«;8 
of ita own, bat it fuiiiislu's at any rate a powerful antidote to that 
vulgar prejudice and unchriHtian acorn which even in reverontiol 
honda are wont to hv engendered by the very nature of an o7idt;r- 
taking like this, and wliicb pM’haps have acldoni been brought into 
more painfal jiroinijiencc th>m in thiB bulky and, in many respects, 
usefiil oonipihilion. Kvnns himaolf, we susnoct, could hardly have 
put forth an article at once more flimay atui unbecoming than the 
following on the 

CooLKUs. — A wt of toctotntlcTH having thoii^^rigin at Kirdford In S«i-ox, nnd 
nido known aa ** Coolcrf)." A inafi named hirgoorl wan tha ilrttt trarhr of the 
sect, tho cliief cdinructerisUe of which i« Antinomiapum, itn uiomlxtr* ron- 
aidoring th«infli-lvw (but not being ao oonHidorod by th<dr n<*iglib«urt») b> bo 
iiicttpanle of c/nnmitting sin. Tiiey areauld to have a ** Book of Coplv/’ in 
imiUtfou probably of the Mormonltos. 

This is litomlly all. Tho date of the snet’a origin, Uu ir nunihora, 
tlie meaning of tlieir strange namo, the charactfT aud coutenfs of 
their book, urc maftera deemed unworthy oi' notice. All we uru 
tfdd is that they think better of themMclvos than lla y can persuade 
their neigh bom's to think of tliem ; no uunsual case surely with 
Aoct or party, heretical or other. 

W« have not met with many notices scathnvd throu^ih this volume 
at once bo dofectivo and so lli]i))}int ns the above, but ii liUlu of 
this kind of thing is too much, and whenuer iiuKlern and sur- 
viving fli'icta are ooncernod, it is I'ftsy to note au utter hick of that 
breadth of view and dispassionate judgment whic.h tiio occasion 
doinunds. Mr. lllunt, we Hupposo, would not <d)jcct to bo regarded 
ns an Ihiglish Churchman, nithr*r of the Catholic than of the 
Protestant Bcliool^tho Bciinol of Andre^ves ami of llromhall, 
if not of Jjftud ; yet tho writer of tlie ten linea on Anglicans” 
coinplftina of tliis party as “ inheriting ” some of that naiTow- 
noss aud want of syiupatliy by which the soventoenth-tiimtury 
divines wore chnractorizod in their dmlinirs wdth f(>r»agn Churches 
and with JliASonterH at home. ^‘Tlie liilualistic niovumeut” is 
still less to th^ iaato of tho winter of ‘^IJigh CliuTchmun.” 
** There was niucb,’' lie says, “ to provoke oppositiou in the ritual 
adopted by tliis y/«itng«T school of Ititiiulibla— very interior in 
laoraing to their prodeecftsors — for it wns chietly copied from 
modern Ooiitincntal customs, and was mixed up with a sciiti- 
montfdism about candles and tlowcrs, us well as with an c\ceH«ve 
minutonesA in rt^gard to postures and gestures, which made it 
to charge tho scIkioI !with trilling aiul want of lUunlinesH.” (if 
the Low Churchmen, ftgtuii, we are told that no high literary 
power WAS eviu- devcluned under the wing of the party. Tiio good 
that WHH done by thd* Kvungelical school in reviling peraonnl r«>- 
ligion was largi'ly counterbiilnnced by llio reckJesannss by which they 
iiegloctod education both Among tlio clergy and tho laity. . . . 
Tho EvungcJical clergy cotiroly failed to guide the intellect of the 
countayjn thoir serinons.” llut tho “ Jlr<Mid ChiircJmimi,” the 
disciplos, not of Arnohl and Mnnrico only, but of WJmfely and 
oven of Archdeacon llaiD, fare so badly that we muat relate their 
sad case at length 

' BnoAo Cm’ia UMKV. — A mwVm sfbool of l.itumlinnriflns oomp(»»«ed 
of thouc* i bir^;y niul bilty of the ('liwrrh of Kfiglsrel who from theprin- 

clploH cimM'lojKid cluriiiir the n vival of exact llunlo;j:i( al Irsnnu;^. 'flu' ilc»ig- 
nation ** linnul” bus ns.'^umril ns oxpa*'’'-i\T of live 
which tbo lln'ology of thi.-* »c*}iool oflbrs !<» of v,nl''U^ Ojouiouw ; but it 

soaivoly s lUtlugdtfNl'm’Oion, as avoU guliiKil opinion i iif ji iiu-itivo kind 
nro not inidudod. Tb«’ ino#,t distim'tivo clwuiu b'ri' tu' of tlu* liio.jtM'bmvh 
hdbool is, in loality, itw rojortimi of trmiitioual aii<l (ho Hul)’'ritutii»n in 

thedr plsue of whot ho'* Immmi aptiv enllvd ii “ Negative 'fhvolugy/’ iu which 
niuoh is dwibhMl «nd lojiH-tvd, and very ill tie bobexv d. 

For onr present inirpose it lustterH little w hether all these ofl- 
liand judgments are true or false in the main, rhey are wholly 
out of place where we ilnd them, and enn do little good aiiywh^', 
wo should tmAii![ino. Jn discussing schixils of thougJit within tho 
TWliBh Church, how'ovor, Mr. Plant s contributors bring to their 
itiak, if not a piiifound or oven thoughtlul upprecin tion d' principles, 
at any rate a c<impetont ftcquaintAniro with patent facts. When 
we turn to their Articles on tho various N"oDConh>rini6t societica, 
we cAnnot fail to be impreased at once w ith tho mwigrvuoss of the 
informatir)n supplied, as well as with the utter want of sym})athy 
oven witli tho better features of the ivsjioctive sysb^ma <)f course 
thesosocietb's art' nil involved in the guilt of schism, as wilfuDy 
cutting thomaelvoB oil’ from tho ajioBtolical succcs^ion of liishops 
by which tho oiganic unity of tho Cluirch is innintniiiod within 
the bouudarios of a state and nation ” (p, 524). ITioso who use 
this wofk have no right to complain of it for upholding a theoxy 
which is at all ovouU intolligible and sttli-consisteiit, though to 
some the iniVrouces derived from it may seem a tittle bold and 
comnrehens'.N 0. ** Orgtinixed schisms havo'beou formed in England 
by tno Utauftu CrtlhoUcs and by the various aects of Protcataut 
iHaaontci-s, in Scotland by tho Pri'Mln lorhiuB, aud in Ireland as in . 
England by tho Uonum Catholics and Vrotcstaiit Dlascmters” (ibid). 
Our compkint against Mr. IVlunt is that, if he deems it worth his 
to publish alhclionAiy of such nccU, bo ought Ui have taken 
0410 to have learnt a little more about them. The BaptiaUi for 
Oi 09 ttll|ilOF ^ important and induential sect, yet the eoeMHiit of 
witory overlooks the most eloquent of their ftmdhmf 
Begirt Batiy '^ho would lui\'e been an honour to any qa|»utxxtmi, 

of lir..Spargeon only to comptiro him with the 


WiQkm Iluoiuxglou^ fp. 206). W« am nd ^gtek 4 >dimh«nii of 
tho Oracle of the Newington Tdiiemacle^ bet itie impiniimme to 
glance at a single pm of hkuraportad sannoos without oieemii^t^ 
lu the man a fdroe of fuhid and ruadinese of wit enough to 
that hd owes bis enduring popularity to somewhat higher quuti^ 
than an iron voice ajid hraren forehead. To Methedisin (bh 
ekbonite nritcle is devoted, wlierein tho logical conlanidietiaii 
botw'LCQ John Wesleys Chwh principles and actoxal praetiEfie is 
xiuUirally and justly sot forth, but one great obaxactorisde of Ida 
s) stein, Uio revival, is barely, if at all, noticed. It is hecanse the 
inudcm Wesleyan has snen too uiur'h of tho ill efiferls of awm 
physical excitement iu religion, nud thus ha.s leoint to distrust tho 
HpiLsiuodic r4it<busifism which revivals engender, that the Stsdoty 
has entered upon that {loriod of incipient decay tlie Itictionary 
duly notices. Tho more educnhid mtimbwfl of the body grow 
nshanicd of them, and retuni quietly to tho Church of their 
tho ilUterute or untrained feel a thirst for something whicdi in 
tlie W'caleyan body can be found no longer, and join other oom^ 
nmnhl^ whoso tone and spirit are more oongmiial to their cmi.. 
Hence the Bryanites (on wlioxu the Diriioiiary spends just clu$«» 
third of a column) have largely suporseded the parent iSodety in tlHh 
West of Jkgland, and will no doubt eventually oocupymuch mom 
of the groiiud once covered it. The schim in w'htch the Be- 
formed Mothodists took their rise is not grounded ia tho nature of 
things like that just mentioned, but sprang from an act of mm 
wanton tvitumy on the pari of the ruling 11 undred in Uonforenee,. 
who iiupoHcd upon throe of their own members a solemn declaratioa 
that they wore not the autbms of coriaiti anonymous pamphlots 
which Miverely criticizod the policy and proci'cdings of the majoritj, 
and, on their refusing the tent, visited the offenders with sumaaory 
expulsion. AVo res})€ctfully commend their vigorous action to tm 
iiuitation of that energetic prelate, the Bishop of Durham. It 
would be easy to notice many other instanceB in which slight or 
inaccurato information must ineritably disappoint a roader who 
may consult this volume in the hoiie of learning the ttjuets aad 
ticltud condition of Jk^rlish soclft. I no *■ Plviuouth Brt'ilmm,” or 
discipk-B of Mcpsi'fl. J. >i Darby and VVilliaiii Kelly, are dealt with 
far too Nligblly, though tho aumusiitv and bitternops which dis- 
grace their interaial disc-onsions cjiu ^ardly k exaggeratod (p. 433). 
Mure juAti('.c, yet jiot st ail too niiudi, is dtme to tho Quakars, 
though it is hard hA see h(»w any of ( Icorcre Foxb dcHcendauts can 
survive at Jbaluiouth (p. 469) or iinyw here when we rmiiomber 
that his wife must have been nearly sixty w'lien slio married him. 

Hut our cliief c(nn{)kiiit against Mr. Blunt’s volume aifecta 
rather its genaral plan aud trLsitnicnt than its details, however 
inuob tijcsc may k* susceptible of iinproveinent. On his title-nago 
lie touches the "key-note of his coiujKtsilion by irioans of twomiri 
jiiottoca — “ Let Imlli grow together until the hju vest,’’iwn<l Hilaiyb 
famous dictum, ‘‘ liis ei>ruiu tides nostm est.” The tliroe pa^s 
which follow coutnin “ A tllnnsilied Table of the Principal Oon- 
' tmils”; and a Icnirtli page exhibiUa ‘‘Oenoalogy of English Ohiurch 
JWtios, luul of the (Jhief English SccIh,” wherein the LFnitariim 
Sect, A.D. 1719,’^ ligurcB as one of Ihcs chilclmi of the ‘^Purhmi or 
JVe.sb>’terian rurty of lieformation Jigc.” Tht^so tables, nnd a radicr 
poor index at the end of Dm work, are tho only guides the Editor 
thinks necessary before an inexiHTicnced roa<Ier plunges into tho 
forest of contT»)verted matter w inch he has cj'owded into his Dio- 
lionury, arruuged, of course, in tho uccideutal ordfT of tlie lettera 
of the alphabet. NVe caiuiot nndci'htund why Mr. Bhmt should 
have had so Ijitle consuleration lor those whom ho is ovidi^ntly 
: nnxious to iustruei. A fair iu*i|uaintamM) with “ Sidiools of lAe- 
ligious’J hoiiglit,” w hichmurtt needs include a dcHcription of soctaxwui 
dogum.s which are mutually C(»ntnidjcU»i v, is a ricc.<‘ss*'iry part of 
all mental culbivation, yet it is dangerous enough to some minda,. 
to othem ro]»uh)ive in tlie hi^diest degree. A few iiroad geuenil 
j^iucipk's which might furnish the young studaut with a olno^ 

1 for threading the intricate labyrinths of human spocuktion, a few 
procepU which might inculcal© candour nnd niodemtiaii in 
furuiing our judgment, without teiunthig ns to doubt the exMt- 
enco of objective truth, might ousily have been worked into 
ft preface or introduction, wherein the private opbions said 
idiosyucrasios of tho editor might have oeon expn'esed foselT 
autl without censure. Jt is the more to be regretted thst thta 
coureo was not adopted tnasinucli as Mr. Blunt has on his statfl' 
some writers who might iiave perfoimed the satisfoctoriiy 
enough, BO Ikr as literaiy sivill and tempamte jndgnient are 
cerned. The article on Hpinoza, for instance, is adznnraUy wriUeiL 
It is an attempt to extract out of obscure and duhioiw prciposi-' 
tions the great principle on which itti tme philosophy imist 
rest, the firm belief in an individual and A penontd God. If &e 
author of that notico is not ulierly mistakeas, Benedict ‘Spnxonfi 
has be^ utterly luisiinderstood by nearly eveiy one who has at- 
tempted to reduce his speculations to a aysfoin. * ^ It has hm 
sometimes doubted/' writes the cahn and impArtial Qallna, 

I* whotlior the l^inoristic phi!oaQ|>hy excludes alto^ih<n*aa Mfoite 
iutelli^ice. That it reject^ a moral jirovidence or creative tnind 
is luttnifest in every proposition. His deity could at most he bat 
a cold passive intelligonoe, loot to our undefstAndingB and fe^n|ia 
in its meiaplrptical infinity. It was not, however, In fiict «e lauoh 
^ this.” Spinoza^B dbampiim in this IHetionaiy. on Bie oAmw 
bimd, constructs what he calls a Shkonstic Oreea of a 
different oonmlexion, annexuig to Swn statement or etttMe w 
vmereuce to his published WYitings. I^he ]mfft,tha laodMtt^ths 
^f-deuying life of the philosopher^ hff bifm a vJew» by shiMS eir 
fortune a poor scholar* must ia&iie avoaqr geoums laiad to hofs 
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two «Btar «!• <itf >9ing ctfnoaivid ^ iiiiu1'<^£3UkMobi «Jid 

i» tkA klvamy { of «11 Oikitfpi iXw cmimu 

- ,-T ,— imA tMamWl itt whom aU tlUbip consist^ iui4 wirliout whom 

tmk vikKt or b« ooii<^iv«d : by whom all thlnjm oro made ; not 
S5hr & iMgii or Ibr tho Mke at any ond^ «oixtioii«iitly» of iboe wiU or 
•baoloto twfljitoaiQng^ but prodetonniiMd or ibUowliig noceisanly iiom tb« 
abaohita aatoro or iimito j^wor of (lod. 

Of wbiok world u M0ii» whooc conAcioiuneM is (he base or all certitude. 
In wMcb trliatMievcr is clearly perceived is (roe, and exists objcotively in 
loaMe ; wboM will is not ftee, but ncccesary or constrained t Avhowo acts 
and dmi^ aloiio are mod* so far as they ore aeftned by raason $ and whose 
aalTOtion. Hbexty* and beatitude oonaistiikh, not in tiie reward of virtue hut 
in the vtTtcie itself whereby aflectioos are restrainech and in the eoustaut 
and eternal knowledge and love of God ; whose worship by man consists in 
the exercise of ohedieiiee, charity, and justice. 1 bidicve in the romnmuion 
and ftdlowBhlp of aU men so far as they are led by reason, and in the otemity 
>of tiM mind. 


But the simple atoiy of Spinoza’s last hours ^ill brinjr before us 
the real man h^ter than all those abstract metaphysics:^ 

A On the Sunday on which ho dlrd ho would not allow his host and hostm 
tD atay from divine eervioo to wait on him, juuticularly as it was their pur- 
pose to partake of the llnly Communion When asked by his 

laiidlady xxv9{weting her religion, he rcplhsl, •* Tour celigion is a good one, ymi 
ought not to seek another, nor 4h>abt that yours wUl proetire you salvntion, 
if you add to your piety the victuca of domestic life." Waiting |iuticnUy, on 
tb«r return from service, h« talked with them afrer n friciKlly sort about 
the sartnon, and presently settling into a calm, explrcit in peace. 


There ore, no doubt, many articles in this volume aa interacting 
and as exhaustive us' that on SpinoJUi,” especially such as treat 
of subjects which border on thu region that aepamtoa pljilosophy 
from religious faith. Much kbour also has ovidontly been be- 
stowed on the ancient heresies, especially on those rekiuig to tlic 
mystery of the Holy Trinity. But, taken ns a whole, we ennuot 
help r^^dmg the Dictionary as executed very uuecpially, thosii 
pam which refer to modern sects or controversies being noth in 
tone and substance incompurubly tho least valurvble. hat, "for 

example^ can lie in much worao t4isto tlian tho nrlielo on tho 
“ Imngites,” withiU perpetual iinnutatiou of iiiU'reated rnolivt^to 
those who were most conspicuously mixed up with that strange 
delusion P That shrewd men of tho world like Henry Drummoml 
should have yielded credence to the uitcronees of the historical 
sisterhood is matter enough in ibclf for grief and wonder, without 
our being incessantly reminded that one <if them wah a poor farm 
drudge, and another a govonicss. Mr. Blunt may p(u*hnpA remember 
that there won a period in the history of Ohrislianity itself whiTein 
it could be said tnat tho foolish and the weak and tlie base things 
of the world hod been chosen toconfoimd the mighty and the wise. 
We do not imagine that Mrs. Oliphaut has much 'ey input by with 
the sect to which poor Edward Ii’Niug’s wandoring inti^Ucct pivo 
birth j yet in how widely dilVereut a U'niper dues sue sia;ak oi tho 
intellectual degradation of his closing ytau’s. 

^ ChbJ of the critics who reviewed a previous cciupilition pub- 
lished by Mr. Blunt was plt-jised to ridf it ‘^a Ujx uf took lor a 
working clorgymiui ” : auu indeed, if such volumes as Iho preseul 
have any wcU-grouiiacd reason for their existence, it must bo for 
the daily use of such of our spiritual teocliors a**, Bcntlercd 
throughout country vilkgos, have no ready accens to on^liiul 
sources of information. It is right, thcrefure, that these pei-Mons 
should be informed that the took which have been placed within 
their roach are edged took, very likely to wound thowi wlm use 
them without caro nud circumspcctiou. A slovenly and ill- 
considered compilation, such as cm the whole we must pronounce 
this Dictionary to be, is at once a discredit to English tueologlcal 
learning and a direct hindrance and dkeouragetuent to belter 
scholars, who might otherwise have becu tmupted to uuderUke 
and carry to its completion the same task at once more thoroughly, 
more accuratelyi and iu a spirit of less gkiiug purLialily. 


RoWrT dale OWEN.* 

U NDEB tne not very significant tijle of Thnadiag my Wuy^ 
Mr, Robert Dolo Owen, the son of tho weU-known Bociidist, 
has been publishing a series of autobiographical articles iu the 
Attantio Monthly, They are now ooUectoa in a volumo which 
xecorda Mr. Owen’s reooileotions of the first twenty-six years of 
1^ life. In America Mr. Owen has mads some political reputa- 
iioD in England he is perhaps chiefiy known as one of the most 
prominent retailers of the marvels of Spiritualism. In this 
volume, however, there is little reference either to tho SpirituHlisra 
or to the ^litice— a fact which certainly does not ^minkh its 
interest 1 ^. Owen indeed has written a very pleasant little book. 

style is simple and fresh, siid his memmdes of early life bring 
before us some curious scenes from a state of society which already 
strikes us ns very quaint and dd-kshioned. BKr. Oweu was born 
at New Lanark^ the scene of hjk (ather*s first and nmst eocomfitl 
social experiment in tSoi. He gives us many anecdotes ptssisntly 
ngnificant of tho relations between his latlier and the artisans 
over whom for many yesn he exercued a beneficial sway. 
The sncceas indeed which the elder Owen obtained appokfa to 
have turned his heed. Zte was a self-made man wito had 
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stkrted in 'London with Jjitle mere than the proverb^ 
crown; and who hmi not on^ nwde a ihrtime, hat 
phaauthrouist of Euroi^ oeleVity hy the time he mched nmnia 
The visitors to .Lanark come front parte rf tbs 
Included men the hi^rhost rank end reputation. ^ Mt. Dwfr wm 
a page with a list of cuiinent statii^atuen and tbrnkors who Ml 
Aowu more or loss Intorost in his oohenics. AB the refirtneia and 
economists of the dav. each os the whole eehool of Benthsilit, 
Clark^n, (Jobk^t, Wuherforce, Skehory Mwwulay^ Brougham, 
MackintosU, and others were amongst his aonusiistaiice. Imperial 
and royal gui^sU \m\ coiuo from Russia and ui’irmaiiy. ’When hh 
visited IVis, ho was inviiod to a seat in the Fronrh Academy j 
and lie was IntroductHl to La Place, Hunibtddt, Fe«taloaif> 
Miukxue di> Stabl, and a number of othinr celchrities. Ccrtain1iy> 
for a pupr Wekh riiopboy, ho had done well. 

*rho slory of lik is briefly repeated hr his son withioiiia 
fresh anec<lot\‘ri. Tho original proprietor of the milts at Btaw 
LrurvU wae Duvid l>Ale. lie hud entered into mwtuewhljj With 
Arkwright iu order Ut enjoy the advantage of the gwat inven* 
tiou to wliirh tlie coiton-mamdacture owed Its first rke. Ark- 
wright Clime to Si.vjtland to see tho milk, and at the first 
view expre^j^CMl the highest satiHlactiou with the chofee 
of tho site. Ouo thing alone struck him ns not being oW that 
could bi' wished. Tho fmdory bell was hur^ hi a cupola at oue 
end of the buildings. Arkwright said that it ought to have been 
iu tlio iuid<lh*. Dole a tuck to his point, and said that a m#u must 
be Wind nut to f*vH> that the bell was iu its projwir pkeo. The 
disputo bocituie so warm that each of the piirtnem s\^ore that be 
would have nothing to do with a man so ohHtimitu and wrong- 
beaded os thu niher. The onil of it was, tliafc rtalo and Arkwright 
wont kick to Lanark and disi^dvi'd partnoishiji that night, Dais 
remaining Bt>lo prujirioUn* of tho village snd nulls. SixltMtu years 
biter Itoiw'rt Owmi cauio to Scolbmit on business and left in Ibva 
with Dale's ibiughrer. Ut«r litlher did not condder him to bfr a 
HuiUble mutch ; till ho jicrdiuidod »ome cajiitaliots who had cfrtifi- 
denco in hia ubilitii's to buy the milk of New Mnark and stit him 
up Htt niamigsr. Ho then murvied Miss DuW, and ttlb'rwards 
be^tamc tho chieCpvonrloti>i‘ of the buHinoss. llok^Tt tkle Hweti, 
the eldest child of tho niarringe, was bv»rn in I Hoc, and 
brought np iu strict Dvi sbytevku principles. Uk fiithev, though 
a thoroughgoing scopi lo, wna Udersnt iu his frnvnly, and young Owen 
acrepicd his molimrs creed. As he grow llnylmod, ho 

k»gari to suspect thal h\< I’lthrr’s orlhmloxy wan not iiS strict ii^ 
could k' (b siivd. llo (u coniiiigly resolved to ouiiycrt hk pmmt to 
the true faith. Ho caudully prepar«Hl a cunrflusivo refiitatioii of 
the supposed henndcs, and oWuu^d proccodings by asking h’w fatkn* 
ono day whether bo bolievou in the divinity of Dhrist. 'fho lather 
replied* in tho SocvuHc metliod bv asking llm son whether be had 
ever hcanl of tho MidioinmetliuiH? Tho slatiptinil fact gradually 
dawned upon the ytuing /cnlot that the. I’rotcdlAnts, to whom alone 
ho conci'ued tlio n.uiin of ( -liriHliau — the I’opc, of couwk', kdng 
Antichrist in fScotlund Men* a .small nunuuiral irduority in tho 
world. Having previously imiiginiMl that the wliolo human r««*p, 
with a few insiLnuHcaut and wicked exceptions, were rigid kj- 
lieiera in the doctrines of Ku<»\, Im wus cunipkUdy »fnp7;0'red 
this disc<*vi‘ry. ilis fatherscoriverKitin had to b<»Npostpi>ned j nnn, 
indeed, it w.m not a v»;rv hopeful undrjtstking, lie WS;’* a ihorougb 
niibtdievcr of the .mcIiooI of tied win or Beat bn in ; ami, iinforluustcly 
for him, his uiibslitT was by no means of tho jamdy negativo 
order. On the contrary, hn founded upon it ?orn« Very poai- 
tivo nnd cmaiomm dounuis, which hnl to the, idtiumte rulu 
of himself and of his rclmne-H for the rcgefn<jfittion of huumiitty. 
It WAS in 1817 that ho unimnnccd to tho world tln^ princtplwi 
which worn to lead to .this desirable <»i\HvmmiKtion. 1 fe miht tttri*o 
public incetingR in ibo Loiuiuti Tavcni. PubM' nltention had 
Wn warmlv cxriUMl by tho first two; ho had Imd an intnvvkni» 
with Lord Liverpool, who received him iiUiSt gnmiously, and said 
that ho might inako any uso bo phjuw*il of tlie n-’nit'a of various 
members of the Cabinet short of implicating tho ftovemnicnt. 
Ijord Liverimol, wo may hnagiuo, had but a very vague notion ol 
what was to como, Tbo now.*- papers lutd romaricod, ft appears, on 
the absence of any roforcnce to religious qneflti<Kis in tho first two 
meetings. Owen thereupon took a rosohition, which 1 m cwiTcfuUy 
concealed from oveiybody c.lso in order tlmt ho might bf^ filoim 
responsible; luid tliis resolution w'na nothing than, in hk own 
words, rcnominj wnd reject all the religtofis of the world.’’ 
Tlds was a pretty programme for agre-at sotjial niforin^r uddressimr 
a crowdcil audience* of j)hilanthrf»pkts and cTithusiaffis of ali 
chiiracters. Ho dcMdared to the meeting that hutiian pro- 
gress was chiefly arrcsfiKl by tbo “ gr(HM errors under- 
lying every religion that lias hil)icrl(» been taught to 
man.” We do not know how this annoimc(»Tm]nt was iwoired 
at the moment, Uwmi, however, had no nation of rcticwnco in ntty 
shaiie. H© l^uglit thirty thousand c<.>pies of the nov^spapere 
which ap]>eared on tho days succeeding each of bk b^ctunw. Ho 
printed forty thousand copies of each lent ure in pamphlet form, 
lie 8|)ent upon tho printing and posting of these docutmnatf four 
thousand pounds in two months ; and the liondon mailt, wo oro 
j/Mf were delayed twenty minutes beyond their usual time bt tbo 
press of the matter which they had to carryr. It is not wuntkrfid 
tMi i^flcr this proceeding a good many of hw respectiible supporfeni 
drew back, ana that ho became' a noiorimis instead of a i^elobmtwt 
character, though tho days of actmil martyrdom were His-wj. It 
was not, how«v<u’, until 1825 that ho jmrcki^Ht tbo vilMge ol 
Uannony, near the Ohio River, previously colonized by a cominu- 
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lists. lUtlisr Bcbert Dtle Oirsq tecompuM .kti 
r and {Bed the expecimant which, as is well hnowii, was % 
apeedjr and complete fiuhise, and inrolved the ruin of its foimdBr. 

Ifeanwhilei hi^ever, voiing Owen had vaxione experieneae of 0 
difibrent kind, of whieh wnne interesting anecdotes axe given in 
this y^nme. He was sent to school at the age of sixteen at the 
college founded hj Fellenberg in the villo^ of llofwyl hear 
Berne* Fellenberg was one of the chief educational foformers of 
thoso days, and hw school was an embodiment of various novel 
theories. The moat characteristic peculiarity was that Fellenberg 
resorted to the principle of self-government amongst his pupils. 
There were about a hundred students of ages varying from tim^n 
to twenty-three. They obeyed a constitution drafts by a aeUict 
committee from their own 1>c)dy, adopted hy vote, and approvoil by 
Fellenberg. The professors hud no authority except in the class- 
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rooms, and the self-imposed laws were enforced with little 
difficulty by moans of puolio opinion. There were no prizes, and 
comnetition was discouraged by the whole system of the place. 
Such an experiment tried upon a heterogeneous collection of lads 
from all quarters of Europe might be pronounced dajigerous ; but, 
if we may take Mr. Owen’s word for it, it was a triumphant 
success. Indeed, his memoiy of the general harmony, goocf-will, 
and high moral tone of the college, paints it in such glowing 
colours that he is forced to make various prolostatiuns of his 
sincerity and accuracy. The only remark whicii ho makt)s of any- 
thing but a most eulogistic tendency is that the standard of learu- 
ipg did not reach a very high point; and ho admits that this 
may have Wn partially due to the absence of artificial stimulants. 
We think it very prooable, and it must be admitted that such a 
confession is a considerable drawback from praises of an educa- 
tional institution. The secret of the adminihlo preservation of 
discipline is given in another siraidcant remark. Tho great days 
of the oollogo, he tolls us, ended with Fellenberg s life; under the 
inefficient management of his son it dwindled down to he an 
ordinary boarding-school. In fact, wo have no doubt that a man 
of strong^ character, and of a capacity for influencing vouth, can 
dispense in tho management of a college with many of the disci- 
plinary r^ulations which are found necessary olsewhoro. The 
personal influence of Fellenberg was doubtless the true secret of 
whatever success was obtained, although he prefeiTod to exercise 
it indirectly without the ordinary apparatus for enforcing order and 
diligence. 

liobert Bala Owen rotumed to Now Lanark, after having more or 
leas fallen in love with a charming young Cierman girl on his wav. 
He bad not been l(mg in his parents’ house before he fell desneratcly 
in love with a girl who was the daughter of one of the uiromou, 
and was then of the ripe age of ton. Ilor age and her social 
position were both uiiiavourable to an immediate declara- 
tion of his bassion, oven in a household the head of which 
professed to be giAded so little by the ordinary social conven- 
tions. Mr. Owen, however, who descants witli miicli enthusiasm 
upon the charms of tlio very youthful object of his afleciioiis, con- 
tnved a plan which remiuds him of the author of Sand/ord and 
Merton, IMy, as is well knowm educated a wife for hiiiistjJf with 
very indiirejent succcfw. Mr. Owen, witli more judgtnoni, per- 
suaded hissistej^to adopt Jessie — that was the young lady^s iiaiue — 
and bring her lip in tho family. As she grew, Mr. Owen's jiasston 
. stren^enod. He went to America, but he never forgot Jessie, 

\ who had stayed in Sootlatid. Two years afreiwards he returned, as 
devoted as ever, and resolved to make his mother a couHdante of 
bis passion. In compliance with her ontroaiies, Jessie being still 
only frftoen or sixteen, ho promised to wait for three years ^fore 
moldDg an avowal. AVith great diiliculty ho rofraineci from say- 
ing anything to his b^floved, even during a certain walk through 
the woods, when, as appeared from a siiWltueut confession, Jessie 
would have accepted him had be taken courngo. His promise to 
bis mother, however, restrained him ; and he returned to America 
for his three years oi pw)bation. The story, which is very plwi- 
santly told, ought obviously to end by a statement that alter tho 
three years he gained the reward of his prolonged tidelitv. But 
Mr. O^enis vmting a biography and not a novel, and tliereforo 
has to make the oonfession that Jessie, during ttie 1111*00 years, 
married somebody else and, so far as appears, lived very happily 
ever afterwards. He saw her once diinng her married' life, and 
she made to him tho confession already noticed, and told him that 
they had better break oif all communication fur tho future. The 
proposal was accepted, and Mr. Owen does not know at tho 
present time whether she is dead or alive. He is obliged to 
content himself by adding an anecdote of a young gentleman in 
IMond who fell in love with his nurse, eighteen years older 
than himself, and when he came of age insisted upon marrying 
her, and forced the consent of his parents by nearly dying of a 
slow fever. 

In the ooureo of his early life Mr. Owen became acquainted with 
varionS distinguished people, and has a few characteristic anec- 
dotes. ^ saw Lafayette shortly before the Revolution of 1830, 
and received from him some curious stories about WfshiugUm. He 
made acquaintance with Oeorro Oom^, with L. i). L., and with 
other minor celebrities. Perhaps his most interesting passage is 
an aooount of a dinner with Benthaiu ; and we will conclude by 
ouoting the chamcterlstic blessing with which the old philosopher 
OBBmisied him. “ God bless you,” said the venemhle tmnker— -ho 
%ia then nearly eighty— » if there be such a being: and, at all 
my young friend, take care of yourself.” 
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X vestigation of the BritMi 'hdes, SSandlnaS^ 

Russia and North America^ tends to place it beyond doubt ilijiA 
the climatic conditioni aiid tbesnp^nrficial asp<X!tof tb^oonatrleA 
whether simulUneouely or not, were at a remote period 
with those presented by Greenland in our day. Swit2eriend,liiaQaio 
degree similar to them in respect of its abiding ghjciwt eyetemir 
has ceased to present a precise parallel, the glacial sheet having so 
shrunk as no longer to cover tho level pkins. Further proofr 
iudicato a succession or alternation of elimates with their aeoom* 
pnnying geological changes. A milder temperature followed upon 
the extreme cold of the first and greatest Ice age. The glacmra 
rctrcMted. From the melting ice masses, or tnen de p/oce, huege 
rivers flowed downwards to tho sea, eroding and denuding tna- 
rocks and depositing river gravel and diluviomf which, as the 
climate became warmer, were interspersed with remains of 
animals which made their way northward from temperate and 
oven sub-tropical zones — the elephant, rhinoceros, ana hippepor* 
tamus among them. A wide land surface, Mr. Geikie mainis£ii^' 
thickly oveisprcad with forest, is proved to have existed by the 
deposits of Great Britain and their fossil contents, although in 
•Scotland the only animal remains discovorod have Iwen those of 
water-rats and frogs. The freshwater beds of this period, ho bids 
us at the same time remember, were at a later date submerged 
and remodelled by tho action of the sea. It is a mistake, he 
urges, to maintain that no remains of the old land surface in 
England prior to such submergence still exist, or tliat there are no 
English river gravels that can be correlate with the lignite 
beds of Switzerland. Nor are tho “ middle sands ” of Lanc^ire, 
as has been generally believed, tho only representatives we 
have in England of the fli*st pre-glacial epoch. On the contrary, 
our author brings forward manifold proofs that glacial or ri%er 
gravels of that age do exist, and that they have b^n erroneously 
refen*cd to post-glacial times. In a note of great value he accu- 
mulates proofs to tho same efloct from the river deposits of 
Switzerland and Piedmont, which have had the benout of tho 
judicious criticism of Signor Gasialdi. What gives the problem 
its great iuiportauco is its bearing upon the antiquity of man, with 
which wo are here brought face to face. It is in these deposits 
that the earliest traces of man have been detected; and the ques- 
tion is wheth(*r, as has been generally believed by geologists, 
including Sir 0 . liyell, those deposits are of post-glucial dme. 
That they are not of this later date, but that tncy testify ia the 
co-existence of man with the earliest or at least the inleruiedialo 
stages of the great Ice ago, is the main thesis of Mr. Geikie's work. 

A broad gap has been establiHlied by archn}ologists between the 
implements or weapons of the iiret and second Stone ages. 
Not only do the worts of tho lirst*or palaeolithic serios differ from 
thoso of tho neolithic period in point of liuish or polish, but they 
are found in positions end at heights where thoso of neolithic 
make are never mot with. Investigations of caves such as Kent's 
Cavern, near Torquay, have sliown the existence of deposits in 
successive layers. Under blocks of fallen limestone, suinetimes 
cemented together bv stalagmite from the percolation of water 
holding carbonate of lime in solution, we come upon a thin laver 
of mould, and then upon stalagiuito from one foot to five 
feet in thiclmoss yielding remains of sub-trepical animals and 
a human iaw, below wliicli is red cavn-carth, tive feet thick in 
parts, with more animal bones and neolithic implements. Beneath 
this is a floor of stnlagmite in some places twelve feet thick, with 
bones of the cavobear, and under it a bed of breccia and red loam, 
with remains of the cave-bear and implemeuta of the palieoUthic 
ago. What time must we conceive to have elapsed during tlio 
deposition of tliis lowest stratum, and by what interval is it 
Bt'pRruied from the later ege marked by works of the neolithic 
series? Certain rtmmins of the Iloraaiio-British ago have been 
found in the same cave covered with stalagmite nowhere exceeding 
six iucJi(*s, this amount representing a lap^of nearly two thousand 
years. I Low long palioolithic man occupied these caves ere hd 
left his tinal traces we cannot tell, but alter these untold Agee he 
disanpeared for ever, and wilh him vonirihod many animals now 
locally, if not wholly, extinct. At all events, no gradual passage, 
but a breolc shnxp and abrupt, howevcj' vast the interval it 
represents, is seen between tho neolithic deposits and the underlying 
palffiolithio accumulations. 

A con vewmt series of proofs is supplied by c6rtain river deposits, 
on which Mr. Geikie lays much stress. By the aid of a diagram 
fr^m Sir John Lubbock’s 1 ^'e^Jlistoric he makes dear the 

diflerence of level at which sundry of our present rivers and 
other streams now scarcely represouted flowed in remote ages, as 
shown by the shelves or terraces of gravel and loam which denote 
successive levels of erosion. At heights iar aWe the existing* 
river bed are found among these deposits flint iniplenieuts always 
of^ the paleolithic aeries, ^tokening the time when man lived at 
this height above the existing river level. The Thames during the 
paleeolilhic age had time to excavate its valley to a breadth 
uf four miles and a ^ depth of not leas than a hundred feoL 
When paUeolithic man lived in the South of England, the Idd of " 
Wight formed port of the mainland, a range 01 cVlV downs, at 
least six hundred feet in height,.runnii^ east from tbs Isle of 

• Th Great let Aae^ and tU Ttdidbn fn dot Auttg 
JamoH Geikie, F.K.S.E., F-ikA, of il.M. Geotogiod 
Loaefcn : & Co, 
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entirely inventive, although at first sii^ht it may eeem tnoie easy. 
He haa to contend with the ditriculties of knowledm, tradition, 
nd preconceived idaaa on the part of liis roaden — difflcultiea ao great 
thdt even the akill and power of ThackerBy, in whose footstep it is 
ca^ to see that Mr. ^nony hopes to follow, did not always avail to 
overcome them. He had not the hardihood to enooiinter them 
flee to fkoe, aa the chronicler of the Fermors has done { the interest 
in Emnond and The Virgmiam centred in the fietitiona, not the 
historical, charaetem. Thackeray, too, had the spirit and the style 
of the period which he describea at hu Angers* ends; and it may 
he safe^ asserted that, had he taken upon himself to deserrhe a 
oonveraation betweun Lady Pomfrot and George Sehryn before 
dumor at Easton Neston, ixird Pomfret*s place in the country, he 
would not have put so thoroughly modem a word aa lestbetic ** 
into Lady Pom£ret*s mouth. 

The story which Mr. Maho^ has strung tegether out of Horace 
Walpole's letten is not of a sufmnently exciting character in itself to 
oAbra any valid reason fbr its reproduction in such n form. It is 
merely the history of Lady Pomfret's desires and oiforts to secure 
icft her daughter, Lady Sophia Fenner, an alliance with l^rd 
Lincoln, witn the prospect or becoming Duchess of Newcastle, her 
fuiure to carry ont this praiseworthy intention, and a brief sum- 
mary of what Defel the various persons of the story afterwards. It 
is such a sto^ aa may be made interesting by force of a writei^s 
Isnowledge of character sod cleverneM in fitting ordinary incidents 
together as the pieces of a map arc Atted; wrmting the adjuncts 
with which such a writer might clothe its outline, it appears hare 
and poverty-striekon. There is a want of eneigv in the progress 
of the story, a want of life in the characterM. liord liincoln, for 
instance, one of the chief movers of events, was, according to the 
chronicler's account of him, a young gentlemnrr of marvellous in- 
consistency. He is describe as ho pays his farewell visit to Lady 
when, suddenly recalled from Ilorence by his uncle the 
Duke, he leaves the pls^) without saying anything to justify the 
IriUiwt hopes which the lady has entorlalDed of becoming his 
mothor-in-law. He is hoping for an inierviow with fiOdy Rophia, 
juid a chance of expressing grief at the necessity for his sudden do- 
jpavtuvB, when Lady Ponifi^t enters tlie room in the place of her 
<cxpectea daughter. Lord I how frightened the man lookeil, 
how mean \ the Countess thought. . . . The Countess wondered 
how she could have ever thought him agreeable or handsome he 
had sot even bel aw, as ho stood cringing behind the drawing- 
room^ taWe, Aimhling at his hat.** A few minutes later, as this 
cringing, mean-looking young man leaves the house, having bt'cn. 
aottwily rated by *the Countess, he meets Lady Charlotte Former 
•on the ataifi, nod she, we are informed, stare<l in a frighhmed 
way ^ his royal .bearing.’^ Nor is his subsefniont conduct as 
descimed any more lifblike than this; it is difAcult to discover in 
him anything of that clever aprreeable disposition which captivatiHl 
Lady Sophia's heart iitKl produced a lively impression on His 
Majesty tiio King. One cannot but feel that bis nistorian has no 
clear ideo ns to whnt nmnuor of man ho nwilly was, that the 
sketch of him is but a patched-up piece of work, with a featiu-o 
taken here from Iloraco Walpole, there from Mrs. Delnny. Whiii 
Las been said of the chronicler's Lord Lincoln may be said of 
nearly all his characters. The best drawn among them is the 
Dnhe of Newcastle with liis meanness and vanity, uis ei’er-i'cndy 
JrisscMi and tears, llere is n doaerrption of his behaviour at the 
JLing’s fhneral:^ 

At the funeral of the king lie wns so ovurcomo that he liurtt into flooils 
•of tsan, end rushed niHny thnrs <lown into the vuult, tearing hiiuM'lf away 
Arom a last look at tho rumoins of thn saiiuud tnouareh whose !q){rit wan 
alxeady (acoordtng to tho poet-bishop, good Ilr. I\irteus, i^uotcd by 
Tlisokaray) in hoavon 

No fhitheff blessing could on earth bo given— 

The next degroo uf hapfuneae was— heaven ! " 

Tbm wm a crowd of pomona standing by, witncMee of the hfiirtrondhig 
.SS <ne » amongst these llornce Waluolo. Wlio hns not iookisl at the pictui'e 
wf comedy exhibited by bim ? Tho builes^e Duke fnUing into a tU 
it team at the nioniont of entering tho chupd, tuoii, in u iiposm of grief, ho 
dinga himself into a stall sobbing uloud, tho Archbishop lutvering over him 
with A smelling-bottle, all thcNundb of teariid eyes looking on at the exhibition. 
^Thon in two minute^" adiis VVMlpv»le, “hfa curiosity got tho b<*ttor of his 
bypoevUy, and ho ran /ibout tlui chnfKd w'ith liis ghise to spy who waa (»r wae ; 
sak thoiv, spying with one baud uud mopping his eyes with the ocher. Then { 
jretarnetl the fear of catching cold, mul tlm Duke of CuniU'riuinl, who was 
sinking with heat, frit hiiiHcIf weighed down, and turning round found it 
was tho Daks uf l^wcQstle standing u[)on his train to avoid tlie chill of the 
marhls. 

Mr. Hahony takes the opportunity aATorded by tho oxtratugant 
^ncomhima published of tho Duko after his death by the papers of 
that time to launch out into a virtuous tirade against thehypoi^risy 
of such praises iu ^nerah Thu peroration with which this is 
concludea is a good instance of that attempt to imitate Thackeray's 
style which has been spoken of abovo : — 


It only requires an ignorant or a servile House to moke an excellent 
‘‘ heaven-b^im minister ” at any time ; 6!\e in whoee person arrog^incc and 
ao1f-right4M>uftiiess are sacred attrilmtcs, whose virtues siniut iirrnnged peep- 
ahow fhslibn, to be gazed at by tho woild only throagh a maatiilying gln^. 
But what mattsr f Were oU Knglaud to havo a pocwt-himtlkercliier to its 
nose this momont, blublyoHug over tho loss of such n one„leiiieating uh it 
doubtiSM would liirough the culumns of its broAdakeeH— what then? Do 
ymi suppose our chiUUvn will mu di^kover tho choi^ and poke out the 
iMh. and set tho sham up naked iu the ]>iUory of historv, etript of Its tawdry 
saga Ihr all the columns of windy adulation, the loaM* typh end moarning 

lands of the poMiy pat>fi>n ^ 

H touakk well for Mr. Mnhony's judgmnntthnt iHf ahould aeketso 
flprftoi h wriiidf of En q^i a h to model hU stvla ijm 'ishatintiiF mnr bo 
teammof Ma «KperUmM^ wa 


Ands an artist ihebiom^ Ids productions ai^ihn nmaner of soma 
acknowledged maater, it is naftnral to preiome bpiller nnyiaiifi^ 
Asce on his part with thatmastei^s worn tfaanbekuigi 
in gofierol. Mr. Malioiiy, however, appears to him but llidh 
knowledgeofllifirimn^b books, for at the very bmxmisg cdf tba 
Jlfmmbe «Meb of Lleutenaitt Osboni# ^soAhs^ 
log an une$cpeeted hligfit of hilB hudfing aflhctionr, as wwirsad hi, 
the famous amtoty of Vm^ FairJ* Any one who has read sml, 
remembered to a moderato extent Forttiy Fbir wiB know that 
Lieutenant Osborne never <fid Bmfkr such a blifjht ^ tIM, on tile 
contrary, Amelia Sedley evinced a constancy to him which he may 
be thought to have hardify merited. But this v not ali The 
writer of the book before ua goes on to describe how under thess 
imaginiiry circumatauces Lieutensut Oshome ^eaeountered an 
unhappy hoy whipping his top on the Asgs hi his way, 
and smnrtiug under the recent womul, spirited young 

oAicer relieved his agony by raagmAcently kteking the urarinb 
plaything into the adjacent area." Aa a nistter of ihet this 
incident occurs, in Ptiuieimiit and the kichbg away of the tof 
is tho only action by which Sir Derby Oaks is dltiliiigaishea 
in that history. It may be ui\just to aecuse Mr. Blahon j of igno- 
ranee or want of memory on these grounds; possibly bo Jiaa 
carried his idea of itnproving old books ao te ae tatirixk that ti^ 
value of PendpTtnie and Vanitg Pair wcmld be enbaBced by thshr 
being jutUcioimly mixed. On the other hand, this strasige mtsta&s 
may be due to mere carelessness, which one is snt to think the 
more likely on Itnding in the same chapter witn it a soatencs 
so remarkaWy constructed as this : — “ The greatest Court, 

the king htmsolf, was on tho list of her aduiawps." Ibirham tins 
startling departure from ordiimry rules of granmukr way Ite ex- 
plained by the author’s respect for tho King having led him to 
ineltKle id! the greatest jieopb^ at Court in the^ august person of 
His Majesty ; but tlum he ought to have spelt king with a capital 
and court with n small letter. 

I Hitherto wo have spoken of A Chronicle of the Formore W 
its first titio only. Its second one, Horace Walpole in Love, * 
strikes us as indicating tho only puro and unadulterated piece uf 
i invention to bo found in tho book. Tlio notion that the briHiant, 
clever, cold Horace Walpole could l)o in love is sutficiently 
startling, enough so to in.iko its iinnonncemcnt ns u fiict an a^^- 
tivo title for a IwHik. It would bo a veiy pJU’donaMo curiosity 
which led a man to refor to the h<H)k in order to find out what 
grounds existed for so une.xpi'cted a Ktraoment; if, how'evcr, ha 
thought to find in this >s)ok any sohd grounds upon which 
to build up n rommico in Horace Walpole's life, he would 
probably bo disappointed. Tho writer, Iiowevcr, deserves 
some credit for the ingenious maimer in which he has con- 
stnicted a sort of idyl with Iloraco Wal])oU* as its central figure 
— a Watteau shephonl, ns it were, with an eyo-glnss— out of 
materials whi(?h hardly promise well ter such a purpose. He 
begins by stating ns un undi-^puted fact that Walpole was on oturly 
victim lo the charms of Lady .Sophia Fermor, and that he mode 
no kind of secret of his arhnirWion or of his feelings towards her. 
If tins bu so, it i.s stmiigo thrit it should have beiuj reservetl for 
tho writer of .,*1 C/ironiclr of the hWmorn to discover a fact which 
was 80 patent. He goes on to sav tliat Walpolo quickly perceived 
the luaterrial hopes which Lonl fiincoln’s arrival at Floraure had 
excited in Ixuly Pomfret, and that *♦ liis sentences ore never ^ 
poinhid as when elaborately dwelling upon tliem ; he delights in 
ridiculing the Countew iu every way, in exhibiting her absurdity 
and her intrigues.” Due would think that a man, however much 
disposed by nature and Imbit to satire, would bo likely rather to 
spare the mother of the girl with whom he was seriously in love 
tnaai to select her as the special butt for the shafts of hi.s ridiciiLe ; 
this, ho^vever, is merely matter of conjtfcture. Thera is some 
foimdation appanmtly for the theory that AVolpole did loro one 
of the l^adies Former, in spite of his Cfintempt for thrir inothi^r, ; 
f«»r tho writer gt^es on to say, “ Mr. Warburton, h is true, atArma 
that Lndy Charlotte Fermor, thi? younger sister, was tho object of 
his passion, but no student of his letters cum doubt that it was 
Ladv Rophia alone.” It is a natural retiection that Mr. Wiirburtoii 
would be as well qimlitlod to judge of such a matter as any 
one. but he had not tho ad\*aiitngo possessed 1 ^ Mi. Mohony 
of bringing to tho shidy uf tho lettera a mind unurrjudiceSt 
by any near knowle<lge of the facts. Lot us see wmt is the 
ciddence which is produced by the creator of this theory in its 
support Ho gives a di'scription of n juvemlo ball given by Sir 
Thomas Robinson of KokeK^ in honour of a youn^' daughter of 
the Duke of Richmond. And in tho course of this description 
Mr. Mahonv falls into another singular orror hj making Wa^ole 
reiato ns Selwyn s a fwn mot which is quoted ns Hotham's in tlte 
letter (to Gt!oigo Montegu, May I2, 1752) whence Mr. Miiboay 
must havo extracted it. Mr. Walpolo is at the and so & 
Lady Pomfttit, and they engage in a l^d of d^l of wcirde ia 
which she is worsted with un ease whidi does hot fittie credit 
to 80 celebrated a wit ns Walpole. Here, again, oceiini n eingalnr 
instnncQ of the writer’s attempt to reproduce Thaekoray'ii styte?-^ 

Uo [Walpolo] was no longer llie Peri caotii^ longing oyiai into thkt 
Purud& where he dared not set fodt. He did covet Paradis 
longer, not he ; and ta for tlio angel guarding tho garibn of Bden with tho 
two-etiged sword, her wll-^aiighT te lanjfiM at tito hhtet •■d hawMte 
weapon, aa at this poor old raddM angel wtAhie UeUom and ha 
** maiheivQee '* Frandk « 

The pneticd of npaBine aa It k atig iba sd W bn pro* 

nootttcn^liy ■ po^Sna^ni^n 




Satiixdjay 




ftwd aC k—iairo^ftto ■wy be dciim to® hmnV^. It k 

fritiTuflt. im mimT’~ ^ the^ilaiwiMei in 

"tout uwaiuMu*' mA t]ie"«Nt totendto” 
udi^ in witli^^towritar into Lidy PunAut'u inoutli.^ Btit to 
Mmmto MMM Wnlp«i8«Bd hk enfimiMd unltud^ pMUon. H* 
sn nn whli but mdiftbraat sttcetiM»to 

and^pJiifeMMt iD tbu pivfeaee of X^dy Sophia^ «m 
be^amuM wth jedbuiy of Lord Holdoniem*, oa fu»kin^ liftdy 
floBiu» to diiMi, littiugurith u rofuiHl cm the 9 Cop» of b«r futig-uo, 
UM Mia^ bar tba oaoEt uaoniaat ataod up with Jjord Holdernm. 
IEImui w M told that be left the houae, nod tuimed into WbiWs 
for a ^;eiDe of beiawi» aad> going at laai heck to hia tooiua, asit down 
to fitim a latter to Maim, bat could write only on ooo eubject. 
How dur does that |Nirt of the latinr quoted by Mr. Mnhony go in 
BUiipoTt of this olabomto story ? The italics ara Mr. Miih<my's : — 

There wwc nurny ffrcot beiiaU<%" l»i‘ writer, “ Lndy Emily Lcimox, 
Lady Kuetan, Lady Caadlla Betmei, end JauJI^ Sufthia /'(ermf>r, Aond- 
aMaar tAaa aUt fanl a little oat of homour at the ^elln’it^* fjf inlnueb : 
however* as uivalt ahe danced more (hen huv ocIht oiid as umnI 
too, inok 6Ht mkai wen 4ke tiktd^ or thiwtM the Uit dam fra. Loni lIotcicrn< ss 
ill a'little wbat Lord Lincoln will bc*ti>‘nv»m>\v, Ibr he is rxj>i*ci(‘d. The 
auppnr woa lerved at ta-vlve; a larire f.ilil for the lady dancers t their 
partners and other ladies stood iiiround. \Vc lUnced till fottr, ttn^n had tea 
and colibe, and camo home. Finis ikiUi.** 

On tho lima of the letter it seoms that Wnlpolo did not leave 
the bull before the rest of the connmuy, for h« chroni{?les itfl end. 
Bat then Mr. BLihony is privileged to mud Ixdweon tlio lines, and 
to tell US that ‘^it will bo seen thjtt Walpole did not fsitli- 
fitlly chronide all his impreesirma that oveniiig, nor accurately 
nanvte the isets as they conconied Tiiut is, wdtii a 

stUgulor want of forosiglit, he did not climinele the iinpresstons 
which Mr. Mahony has thought fit to flssi;rn to hitn yenrs after- 
wards, or he did not see, as Mr. lumv dot s, pret‘is*‘l y how the facts 
Airoeted hitusolf. Then the writer, wlio sceniM to have i!iy«t<*rioHA 
but certain sources of itifomiitlion, ti lls us tlmt it was fur 
on into daylight wliem Wa1i>oU» finisluMl his hdter, and that he. 
looked at bis white face in the glass with a shudder. It 
is tolerably fair to imagine, or even to nssi'id, limt Walpoli', 
who was never a nerson of a brilliunt roiu])lo\i<in, hcul a whit<* 
face at four o’clock in the inommg, e-.jicH'Udly ivttcr a IwU: but 
one would hardly expect him to shiwhlfr at swiing it rotfertod 
in tho glass. Still less likely was ho to give way to swh reflections 
as these t — *^What an object he was! But wh<» w'ns lo blnnieP 
Had he not wantonly brouglit it on himsolf P If he Imd boon silly 
enough to come back again flickering round tho oM flame, then Im 
had singed himself for his pains, and had only his folly to thank 
for it.” Mr. Blahony, howcvi‘,r, giv<.'3 us to undorstancl that this 
was the tenor of his thoughts, niid Mr. ^Maliony perhaps knows 
best. With such elaborate workings up ul’ seh‘elcd passages in 
Walpole’s letters, eked out with quninlions from Lady Mer^ 
Montagu and others, great part of the Vhronhir of flit Fermora is 
taken up. Minor characters arc introduced Jure and then' to 
lighten the story, with no signal succ<*hs. ’dteiH) is h Captain Keats 
who comes down to stay with I^ird Lincoln at Kshcr, in wbom 
there is a perceptible flavour of Tliackeroy’s A’lscount Ciiiqbars 
in the Shahhy^OewttH Stojy; a young man who K-longs to a 
racketing set in town, who brings down talcs of wild iwriics at 
Vouxbau which were “the joUvat parties," and of girls wJio 
are “ very jolly girls.” Thi.s is about as Huq»riHtng as 


very jolly girls.' 
if a vouug guardsman of tho present day should “ pnitest " tlmt 
tho "iast coinic opora “ was vastly ent4>rtiiining, egad 1 ” or grent 
his hostess at a P^ty with “ Pray, nmxiani, w'lm you at lianelogh 
lost night P” ^en there is Ij<ji'd Ijiniiiwiter, l<ady Hoplda’s 
brother, a dmnken sot whoso humour s(*eais to lie in the fact that 
he is afflicted with a lisp ; and there is Alphonst*' Lord Jducoln’s 
French valet, who is nearly pinked by Ijeinpstcr in a drunken 
fteak, and pMsented with a fine diamond by Ijidy Pumfret to 
bush it up ; and there are a set of servants who talk of their 
maslRirsas “governors,” just for all tlie world as sorvatits are 
aupposed to do nowadays. Among all these people, and amid tbo 
wavering reso^tions oi Lord Lincoln, who is always making up 
bis mind to jilt his cousin Catherine Pelfaniu, and pn»pose to 
Lady Sophia, and always unmaking it again, one ratiicr h»se3 
Bight of llorace Walpole and tlie theory of bis love after the early 
part of the book. It would probfibly bo quito casv to construct aa 
entirely dift'emt theory a« to the w orkii^ of Wnlpolo s mind by 
selecting with due care ond skid a ditforent sot of passages in th« 
letters to be maiked with italics and strtfiig together into a con- 
secutive stoiy > it would also be quite useless. 


LATIN LETTEft-WRITEnS.^ 

/"tlCEEO’B Letteis are exesOant leading both as a model of 
8^ asd as a pqrcbologieal study ; aud the wonte is that 
•choolboys are not moto MimSiy niaae to read them an4 
leam them by vote, both wav of facditatkig iba epistoh^ 
which is gciim% batafol to iamiL and in order to teach thooi 
the virtue of stiaiglU&lwaidoess examples of its of^osiSB.- 

LdUn ^ CBSism io AiUema* BihA; L £iKf«d by AUired Pietsr, 
Fellow of &Cidbertitt^sColl^CBWbri<lg Cionbridge: 

London : Bdtt ft Bsldy. ^ 9 ^ 
f SkhAod Ldlen af deem tmd FUny t kitOi Notaaihriha Uae tf 
Bvels* Bv the lew iCbHstanthic £• M.A., ^itiKrrly JNIlow of 
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Pliny the. Toimgior too, tbengli aomawbat of a yaftto t aftl 
nulkaop, du^pUrs so ntosily the lynum af w ksa xiatom 
'betiiwIwitft,iuihamoreth(Wimgh|sonltot)mly^^^ » 

and is withM so valuable as a skatobar oi aemirtw sflt^ nimfti lotdr 
period of Home’s Kiaiiiry, that he dasarves to k»«i thoilMsids at 
bo}7i aad m«m ns the wwowi light of Lotto epistokiw titos ato r to 
Bisride tlH-K) two there is no others tor we stoml 'Benoto an a 
leUer-writur only to tomi, bis mA ing|Ki bmag pwrihing m 
didscticitmi. 

We n-joico to find fluit both nor ttoivastoHsi SSto ftsetiff&ns 
tboiiimdvvs to revive the study erf Oieem and JPitoy as laltoh* 
writers. The hirgcr ^oUuiie of Belect Imttsita arfimi hy.lfrti. 
Albert ^\4it^oQ for tiio (Haruudait itoias is ftdlawad wp aft 
CbLford by the batuiior volimip.<% of Meseva, Prichard and IhaMHli 
whilst til Ctuubridp' Mr. Alirid PniUw, the toilhar of sa aaqr 
nicniorious little edition of Piumus whtoh we liMieod tit too ;ltoia 
of its iipp. smm-H, htin scMviiuLd tho srhulsriy se^tiMS arf Ctom’a 
liott^^rs put forth ifoino llnvo yoors bat^k 1^ Mr. ILmnsss of Olaisy 
fuid iiB^ given UH in a compvluUoui; form a espitol taxi and onai!"' 
fuenturv ol' tiie first book of thu l^t<vci to AStieui* PMsi¥ 

plan and mode of cam itig it out twe ei> mivto uurtoito 

tiiaii the more purdy s^otilroemi iKlithuis of pRdmNi mift 
Iknusni. ho deals so much mom thoroughly atol indii|uii)diMily 
with dilficultlos of text and iutcrpvutatiim, and movaovnr tokt]% 
to our Udnkliig, so much truer a inassuro of iha gsaai* tottoK 
writor both in the conimimtary and in t lie inulimioary asiay an his 
ctomicter, tluit our present reiiiorks will Vjo oonfinad tor tha suMi 
part, to tlu> LWibruige vnlumo. Yet wo do iiut haritoto to lay thal 
till) mlitions of tho two Oxford soholHrs will serve a useful, iUAtteiv« 
of-forl pur|>oso, if they lall into iba iMudsul' yousig tftuitoato They 
strike UH rntlior as dutioiont in genius, acu^el, and todapendaui 
judgtiKuit, than um istliiig to idlgiii needful iidbauatoNl oreoneet 
fluul helpful iulerprt‘tnliou. 

Inhere wstt proWdy Dover a letter- writer who mem tcniiqAiiie^ 
tluin (hcero sat doNvu ami ^.wured out his tomuit thsmiHbto to 
cont^pnudont, and this is (^permUy trne'aa ragasds Ida laMmie 
to Alticiia. Oiveu a frimul of a like mhid, sa AtUeiia ww^ 
both for better and for worse, both to litoMry iaatoa and to 
the worship of a iriuiintog and tiiue<fS{'mug peuey, iliere eoiM 
bo no on*) lo luntcb Oicero in loll in g out his Imart to liim^ sa to 
one with whom — to use hia om-u words '-^“ogo ooUoquar, isihti 
iingam, nihil disaiumknu, nihil ablegiuu.” Aa wa unmvel tott 
tangkd web of soliishness and tortuous policy, ear ditfUculty doea 
not lie in iinding supproHsions or rr^sei'Viithiiis ^ iba tnith, hew- 
over datuHging to tho writer’s upi^hinrss may liawa been its ftaiik 
and undiagtiised confessiim. It is Mlber that wu can scRmely be- 
liovo he is in earnest, or is seriously coiuwittiiif to paper ihoughto 
at whkh, if Uiat paper (to ui^e (Jioerok phiiUMl| aewnot bluah, hto 
Cfirrespondont conlu not help demg so. wave he not ntomir 
catM'-littnlened. The drawbacic to a boy s iuiiisption to^Oicorew 
Ix'ttorM might indeed be that, in the sdiittsiiiiou of bis to- 
iniiUibly uhhv and captivating style, he would fibvyet or cmk 
dorie tile grave faults of the tiuw— his selilshneM, his time* 
starving, his iiuseriipuloiiH justiiicaiion of any ahi(l,aiiy amouBt 
of tergiversation, if only it would sutoerve the etoki of bia 
dlplontarv. i^ickdv, in Mr. I’retor's edition iliia danwhadc to 
ohviati'd by the wholeHome auiunis of tho eonmieiiitotoy, wbe« 
siding with the niiuority of scholars in dcqiroeattog OtoorebeelMl 
ends, and douhlitig Uk pairioliKm us well us hie goodness of iieaet,. 
considers it bis duty to exaiiiiuo and oowpare ilie aetittoiaBto 
expres.'NMl in various parts of bis fipistleB, and to try tbam hjf 
the loucbnloDo of truth and conHiHieucy. No one can tcAtoii bit 
memory of these totters by the help of this edttkii, 'Bkid not^ aftv 
all allow'aiuM^A, regard them ns “ tue reoards of a moil wbo lu bto 
private rektioiis wits vain, Mtlftsh, and unallcctioiiato, ajui in his 
public, life a weak and unprincipled time-server.” Whilst ho usea 
AUicus as an “ epislolAry dtuiitiiy cm which art to lie hung the 
trophies of his [sditicnl and public life,” there are to his tottm ao 
sutHcient traits of |)rivai4j ailt^liun, homo kindneai^ or atamicb- 
nc"ss to his friends to nMicHMu or ct^intorbalatico the damage to Ida 
politicsJ reputulioo wliicli n^sults from the nuhlioalioD of thton. 
rJiny might have conUMuplalod — s« he no doubt did — tho publish- 
ing of his crdhx'led haters ; but Oicoi'o, unless indeed Jw really 
believed tlmt “ want of prinriplo and a low ataoderd of right ” 
were things to be proud of, riiuKt hiuo rcpoMtcl in the omdhleacA 
that he iiud Adieus were “nmiulss urn bo,” and that his tricks and 
shuffling would go no further ihaii the convspourfant fijir whoso 
nj>prwi«tive eye they were com i«en»efitU‘d on fsipcr. It is hard» 
wo know, to avoid eyireiiioii in for or against Ckwro j aod 

nccordiiigh' chcc.ks ougJit to he pul upon undue pariiaanriiip. tidily 
looking ewiy at the hrst book of the epistles to Airicua, which to 
now licfore UH, Cieero, were he lo be judged out of hk omm m m i t liy 
must be fcHiud guilty of low ami wolfish motives of conduct. 

liow utterly bo could, for hto own intorcHta, condmie tha wont 
' poiiigacy^ and fiaturuize with tiie moat worthtosi and mam of 
, men, IS seen wdiaro, in tlie vary next letter to that to which heaqra 
! that Cetiliiu? will seek tlm ooneukUip if the judgoa can hrihg them- 
' aoivea by acquitting kiai to dechore that the sun does sot ahina at 
noon, he armoitiioes to his cofrespundent that he k go^Hi^ detoud 
thkvuty Catilino, because toi must be cidtivatod far election ptar- 
poeea (I. ii. J i). As Mr. IVetor shows, it m/ilUws iitt Jo wh^har 
m adtoaUy did defend Catiliae. Mk totters show that he was 
ftsady to doiO,niMi waa prepared to are anderhand taotire as to 
Ifea of Iba jadtfss, fer tha aaha of aoaeiiktuig (aa 

jamtoriito nr mxto ftwoior rf!A4arilto« Jfwl hk fotoofitW 
Im mimi ntoo to Iha pA«MMals to dto ftenato to paareoula Clodtoa 
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Hot iacril^, it is xemsrkaUe that in ziii. < 3, O^oafo is at 
pains to nutf e Atticns ux^ntsnd that it was not he, nor ant man 
of consular standing, who brought the matter before the twnate. 
Aq^ why P ** Not because he wishes to cast blame on the oonsulars, 
but because he fsaeies Atticus will sanction his irresolute policy in 
a matter the issues of which were yet so uncertain ** (PTetor, p. 78, 
note). In this and other admissions with reference to Antonias 
and Orassus the low morality of the writer is pitiable, though 
there mi^ be something attractive in the unreserved candour 
of his communications, which remind one of a bank-forger writing 
to an accomplioe. Mr. Pretor weighs the evidence tendered by 
Oieero’s adm&ers to relieve him from the stigma of cold-blooded- 
ness involved in the announcement of £p. vii . : — ** Pater nobis 
deceseit a.d« viiL Kal. Decembres ” ; and he is inclined to decide 
that the writer speaks of his Other’s death. A filial announce- 
ment truly I The mass of friendly commentators endeavour 
to whitewash Oicero by resort to the testimony of dates; 
but Hr. Pretor shows tno lengths to which special pleading 
iHOd M in justification of a hero or on ideal, when ho quotes 
BillerDeokb brief comment on the reading ^Mecesait/’ ^'The 
ahoirtneee of the notice shows how deeply Oicero felt his loss.’* 
The friendly commentator forgets to roaa on to the next sentence, 
•wherein the bereaved orphan applies himself to the overiastinff 
oreiteration of his oommissions for statuary to grace bis library ana 
bis training-eobooL In other cases there might bo pleaded on 
Oioero’s behalf the display of more genuine feeling ; but there is no 
dttstanoo that we know of so really touching as I'liny’s letter on the 
<death of Fundanius’s daughter on the eve of her marriage (Plin. 
w. 16, 49, Prichard and Bernard) ; and wo must agree with Mr. 

Pretor Umt Cicero’s expression of regret at the death of his reader 
43 osltheus. pleasant lad, whose death has distressed me more 
dhan a slave’s death should” (xil. $ 4^, is greatly spoilt by the 
sdlusion to bis own condescension,” and is no match for Martial’s 
lapigram on Erotion’s death (v. 37). Headers of Messrs. Prichard 
<uid Bernard’s selections from rliny’s Letters will find how much 
nicer and finer was that writer’s tone of feeling and affection for 
bis davea; but then Pliny was a gentleman. After all^ how- 
•ever, as bad a count as any against Oicero consists in his cool 
ttreatment of the wishes and interests of his bosom friend. In 
the first letter ho gives the cold shoulder to Atticus's uncle 
Oncilitti, because to take up his case against Satrius would 
darnaro him (Oicerot with Domitius. In the eleventh, and indeed 
in othersi be exhioite a strange indifference as to the recon- 
ciliation of Atticus and Luccoius, which be had imdcrtakeu to 
bring about, and which Atticus had groatly at heart. It is the 
siame in £p. zvii. with regard to the misunderstanding between 
Attkua ana Quintus Cicero. Cicero might have reconciled them, 
but his friendships aever stood in the way of his interests. In this 
epistle Messrs. Pnohard and Bernard see a genuine tribute to the tried 
mendohip of Atticus, and no doubt the 6th section, taken by itself, 
looks like a warm expression of feeling. But, os Mr. Pretor points 
out, section 7 does aw^ with the whole value of this, by showing 
that it is simply on official compliance with Atticus’s request that 
be woiidd set nis motives straigot, beyond the possibility of mis- 
ooDStruction, with the outer world. Cicero’s brother had named 
Atticus as a ^Megatus” on being appointed Governor of Asia. 
Atticus hung fire, no doubt at the secret instance of Cicero, who 
felt that he would be isolated without so like-minded and 
4Mfnoious an advisor within reach. And so the friend ran the 
tidi of being compromised, ns fickle and inconsistent, with the 
Homan pubuc, and the misuudentanding with Quintus Oicero had 
to ranUe and remidn uuhoaled, because this pattern friend could 
not postpone his own selfish interests. The expressions of Ep. xvii., 
vead wi& this koy to them, much reseiublo a dictated apology. 

A passam in this letter may servo to exhibit Mr. Pretor’s tact iu 
dealing wiUi the text of tho epistles, which, it need scarcely bo said, 
is constanUy doubtful^ and of which tho history, by the way, is ex- 
ceedingly well summarized in Messrs, l^ioliard and Bernard’s preface. 
Oicero is admitting to Atticus the conviction that Quintus Cicero 
is vexed at his conduct and suspicious ns to tho causes of it : — 
videbam, subesse nescio quid opiniouis iiicommodm saucimnque 
esss ejua animum ef insodisse quasdam odiosas suspiciones”; and 
«MS ia omitted in the best MSS., whilst et is not found in others. 
Our Oxford editors in their note on tho paasago seem to omit both, 
though, as of appears in their text, we must conclude that they are 
doubtftiL Mr. rator observes that ^^esse ” might well be spared, 
but that to leave out et with Schutx and Noboo is to introduce 
A oonstruotion most unusual with Oicero to wit, an accusative 
after insideo.” That Messrs. Prichard and Bernard do not view 
tMs in the same light appears from their construing, And that his 
fedinn were wounded by some unpleasant suspicions which had 
settled in them ” ; though, when they come to illustrate what they 
term a common construction, they are driven to adduce a solitiuy 
bistanoo of it from Lavv. One other example of tJie superiority 
of the Oambridge editors judgment occurs at the end of this same 
opistle. Oicero writes, “Modesto rogo, quod maxime cimio, ut 
quam primum venias “ I ask you res^tfully, for what 1 desire 
^ve measure, to come as soon as possible.” Mr. Pretor only 
notteea the various reading “ molesto* (t.s. “importunately”), to 
pronoonca it less forcible and very unusuid. The Oxford editors 
adoM and prefix it 

Tbougb we cannot go fully into the matter, we would refer 
tduAiM to Mr. Pretor’s aoute emendation of what be received os 
^e Medfcean MS. text, “ Qui magistratum simul. eund lege iElia 
he Ep. zvi. { 13. As it yielded no sense^^ha oometured 
4iist^tr,yceA copied aa8^aA4,^Miing a 


final m to bps and JEka, obtained the intelHgihle aeotaoee, “ Qui 
magistratum simul conlrd Legem iElkm inixt” TUs woidddteM 
of the difficulty of sepamting “ simul ” from the aUativee midi 
follow, and, though wnul would, fall rather fiat, tbepiSMoe mdd 
declare that Lurco was elected in contiavention of the JBnan law. 
But, though Mr. Pretor deserves praise for his ingenuity, he has 
candour enough to quote a communication from Bir. Ifepro, 
which, arriving aftor tho note was in type, removes the iieewsity 
for it. The Modicoan reading is imitnm omtf not Mimui oum, of 
which the following is a simple, and perhaps not UDsatisfiictofy, 
correction ; gtU magistratum msimulatum Ic^ iGlid iniit, “ who 
entered upon a magistracy impeached by the Lex i£luu” 

We may add that Mr. Pretor is especially good in expldnlng 
uncommon words, or words not used in their usual sense-** 
e.ff, prolixa, perhibere (in the sense of adhibere); repoUigl, 
deciclisse, deveniro, adlegatio, divinitus, &o. ; Stod that he it yeiy 
acute, as well as pains iuking, in substantiating the propoeitioiis 
which he takes up; for example, where he gives nis reasons 
for considering Teucris in xii. $ 1 and elsewhere to be identical 
with Autonius. And though we cannot subscribe to his wish 
that we should translate “ TonoOintup . • . includam oxationi 
mete,” “ I’ll send you the topographical description of Misenum 
with my speech— V.c. in the same parcel with my speech,” wo 
are bound to say that his “ construes ” ore generally very neat 
and accurate, ivnd admirably calculated to help the younger 
student. And this is the case no lees in longer passages 
which requh-e nice unravelling — Ep. x. §6 — thm in short 
sentences where the Latin contains a ioko to be reproduced, or an 
alliteration to be imitutod. Among the former is tne hit at letter- 
carriers, “ Quotas euim quisque est aui epistolam paullo giaviorem 
ferre possit, nisi earn pollectione relevarit” (xiii. 1.), “For bow 
few are there who carry a letter of any weight without first easing 
their burden by reading it through.” Among the latter is the cari- 
cature of the consul who was “ facie magis auamfacetiisri^culus,” 
“ laughable rather from his expression than nis ea'pressions,** aod^ of 
the tnirty-oue judges “ quos fames magis quam fama commoverit,” 
“ with whom /tunper carried tho day ^inst honour.' 

While we wish well to tho selections of Messrs. Prichard and 
Bernard, as school-books calculated to furnish the needful amount 
of note and comment to tho average learner, it is but right to point 
out that Mr. rretur's edition of the first book of the Epistles to 
Atticus is something more and better than these : it is a mass of 
readable and interesting matter for the more advan^ student, 
and an earnest, we hope, of a larger and completer edition of the 
Cicex'onion Letters. 
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Annus FAIR13A1RNV 

H. JAOKSON lias taken a difficult theme for his plot of 
Argus Fairbainiy and one of which the bare outlines might 
seem to Im repulsive and unlikely. But he lias managed his story 
with HO much ilHlicocy and pathos, ho shows so much insight into 
human nature, and such an absence of mawkislmess where the 
temptation to mawkishuoss was great, that it would bo prudery to 
object to his theme — unfortunately one only too common in human 
history — stripped as it is of all unplcosautuess and pruriency in 
tho handling. 

The character of Argus Fairbaim, poor Lois Williams’s “mis- 
take,” is well conceived, and as well worked out. The sensitive 
and somewhat wayward b<^y becomes by the very law of growth 
and evolution tho proud and nussionate, tenacious and high-i^irited 
man ; implacable, miapproucliable ; bearing always with him the 
bitter sense of his mother’s wTongs and his own dishonoured 
birth ; the sorrow of his shanio warping for a time all that was 
fine in his nature, and exaggerating his very virtues into faults. 
Wo have seldom met witli a more naliutil presentation ; it 
bemrs no trace of over-elaboration, and shows none of , that 
false kind of consistency bv which white is made m spot- 
less as snow, while black Los not even a streak of grey to 
relieve its dark monotony. No one can help loving the poor 
young fellow with his honesty and uuseltisuncss ; out no one 
cua help being angry with him for liis temper, his pride, and 
his unroasoiiableness. Our sympathy, too, naturally goes witn the 
penitent evil-doer when he is reiMilied in his endeavour to atoue 
ibr his youthful sin so far as he ia able ; and thougli truly, as the 
motto of the book says, “that which is crooked cannot oe made 
straight,” and a wi'ong once done cannot be undone, yet Sir 
William Severn’s re})entance for a sin which, bad as it was, is not 
■o bad as Aigus believes, is so sincere that we eamrot help wishing, 
wealdy perhaps, that his son had been brought to forgive him 
earlier, and that a few rays of sunshine might , have lightened up 
the gloom before it was too late. Doubtless Mr. Jackie’s sterner 
method is tho better art ; and it might have been an error to have 
shown how, even with a nature like Argus Fairbaim's, use must 
necessarily blunt the shai^t edges and wear down the rpii^eat 
points, and how. when ho had fuUy come to his manhood, be 
would have found that a good fortune and a fine estate salve over 
tho little scar of illegitimacy in the world s esteem sa^ if it 
had never been. Moreover, a man leams to legaM hiniMlf 
more frtm the point of personality than from that of liniily, 
save indeed when the frmily is speekJty aotahle;. nod wlmr^M 
himself is better than his biiih, the shoaiA that was so pmgnaAt 
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oiT the natuKi ; tiie exuelkiQt mtroduetion prd^xtd liy the 
author foroibly briai^ out the conelunon sujinirastad by the dkota 
before him. He baa no diihoulty in ahovin^ that the Oonauiar 
Qovmmont did not moet» aa mmi hiatoriaua towfiriiio, witfaenthu* . 
aiaatic and univaraal aympathy; on die oontrar^, the giencral 
feelirjff 'waa indiflaraaco, liiid tM new order of thinga waa only 
rew^ aa a tamporafy political experiincnt. 

M. Juloa Simon writenou eduoation aa a man bavki^ autho- 
rity^ and hifi book ia one which mi^ht lead to important reauit.^ 
on the other aide of the Ohaonel, if Fnmchiuen, whh nil their 


reroltiiionan’ proclivities, were not, after all, thoroughly wedded U> 
rootine.* liia groat objection to ‘ ‘‘ 


► the exiating ayntein of gecomiiiry 
instruction in France is that, inatead of preijaring young ineu lor 
the battle of life, it merely qualifies them to paaa eamminations. | 

Non vit®, Bed acholm diacimiia,” aaid Beoeea, and the remark ' 
ia perfectly applicable to-day among our neighbours. Jd. dull's 
Simon doua not wieh to do away with the exaraination for the 
baeoiUttur 4 ite : but he would rediuse it to its proper liiuitH ~ 
namely, to a test of the inatruction given in the OollegtMi. 'I'lie 
tirat part of his v<>lume ia a criticiam eiciatiiig institutions ; the 
aecond and third contain suggestions for inipr<rvcmeiit ami rot'orm. 

The phiiosoprhical theory of Schopenhauer t is uudouhtodly one 
of the moat singular which have appeared within the last few 
years in Germany. And yet, notwithstnnding the volunio devoted 
to it by M. Foucher do Caroil, it had never yet been thoroughly 
atudieu in Franco, for the simple reason tliat there cxiided no 
Bummary of it suiRciontly complete to furnish the uniDitiatod with 
on intelligible account of the Hvstein. M. liibot lias undei'takeu 
to supply the detlcieucy, and wo think that he has been successful ; 
his juodf.H 3 t brochure is one of tho most satislacioiy instatments of 
M. Gannor-Baillidre’s HiblioMfiue Hu p/tdloeop/iia cotUemporaiite. 

It begins with a short biograpiucal sketch, and then g(»ea on to 
examine 8 chopeuhauei*'a uiutliod of dealing with the intellect, the 
will, flDSthotics. and ethics ; the final chapter contains a critical 
examination oi the nature and tendency of the loading ductviuos 
maintained by the philosopher. 

M. Louis keybaud is well known aa one of tho loading econo- 
mists of the present day. Several years ago ho was etitruslcd by 
the Acacleiuio dos Rciouccs morales *ot poliii^uos witli the misHion 
of inquiring into tho state of tho monuracturing classes thvoughmit 
Franco, and his present volume is tln^ concluding one of ttie 
series. J The rmint fJuctimtiona in the price of coal, ami the 
necessary ellect of those on tho iron market, give additional interest 
to M. Kcybiuurs now publication, and will no doubt help to re- 
cuiuniend it to tlio ntumtion of renders. Jfo holds that tho rise 
of which consiunors hfive so univemilly cumplaiiiod is mainly due 
to tlio political events of tijo last few years, but ho is of opinion 
that pncea ore not likely to be materially redact'd, because tho coal 
beds are not inexhaustible. «ln order to give ns complete an idea 
08 possible of tho branch of manufacturo examined in tliiH volume, 

Tir o I 1 i 1 !• 


mony among Ohnathma^nd aaata aadlhaiMisilL 

are entindy owing to auhatitutuin of taa monaireiiicat,inatai4 
uf the dmocml^, oiemont hi the ooiialitaticB of OlurktendiMn^ 4 
siibstitutioD which ttiuat ftnally prove fotal to. the Paipe hiwitit 
Whatever may bo thought of If. Pieot’a w wr a , or thw 
sisioticy with hhi Oatho^ proffoasiems, it snoit be owvod that im 
fh^velopa them with great cleKniaaa,aiid he mnat be commaiidn Ik 
his chivalrous efibris to ahow that a right ooBeeptimi ftf Ohriati- 
auiiy would immediately ailence all tho objectiona of ludMliewanL 
lioi it be once clearly undmaUKid, be aena, that deiDoaracy ia 
e»^simce of tho Ohurw, and yoa win over ^he ntajoriliy of f 
lliinlterB. 


M. Keybaud has studied auccassivoly several of the leading centres 
in France, such as Anziu, JiO Oreusot, Fourchumluiult, and 8t. 
Chamond; ho ia thus enabled to compare the various pystems 
adopted in different places, and to note their comrmrative ad- 
vantages. Ilia inquiry is followed by on account of the Inter- 
^iowflftfAtid of the establishment founded by M. Godin at Guise, 
in tho North of France, under the name of Famtlistl're, for the 
benefit of worlcmeii. 

ITio third volume of M. d© liamartinc s Oonrespondonce § com- 
prises a period of six years, bt^ginning witli 1 820 •, it was nnqw^ 
tiunably the happiest pail of his life ; it was that at least when 
he produced the writings which have placed his name ho high on 
the roll of contemporary French literature. Tho MdHitfftiona 
j 9 o 4 tiqueay tho Kouveilvs mMitatiomf tho Ikmier chant Huju^lfrirntpe 
(FMaroldf belong to that timej and certainly M. d« Lannuliiic a 
muse never took a higlu^r flight since, even in tho beautiful poem 
of Jfboeiyn, The comnjpondence relating to tho year 1826 begins 
with two lotters addrt>s.sed to Colonel Pepo, a Senpolitwn offictyr 
who had felt hiinseir annoyed by a couplet of the French poet 
on tho dogenenuyy uf modern Italians. A duel was tho result, 
and M. do l^uuartino received a sword wound in the anii. Several 
of the persons to whom his lotten are addressed have left an 
honourtm name in politics and in literature, such ss M. de 
Genoude, the Duke do Montmorency, and M. Aimd Moil in; 
others ore lesa iumiliar to us, and wo cannot help regretting that 
Modame do Lamartine should not have adopted the suggestion we 
ventured to make on a former occasion, and added to tho interest of 
her publication by a fow short hiographical notes. 

M. Picotk thi<» octavo )| is a learaed manifesto on behalf of the 
democratio constitution of the Church. He begins by aligning that 
the constitution of the early Church clearly coniers sovereignty mid 
its three attributes— namely, legislative, judicial, and adnunistrative 
power — on tho whole congregation of the fiiithful, and not on the 
ministers of tho Church exclusively ; the holy commttnion is, he con- 
tends, a ooniiniiaiion of this, and a sufficient refiitation of those 
who look upou the Church cither os a monandiy or an aristoomey. 
The history of tho Church, ho says, piroveB that the want of har- 
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M. Gliarles Winner hjis devoted an intereatlng and aubstatttfol 
v(»lume*tn tlie history of the Kmnire of the^ lheaa; his infoe- 
iDstiou, derived from tho host sources, is thoroughly digosted, andift 
placv'd liefore tho reader in an attractive nmnusir. After an hiK 
trodiictory chapter on tho geography, the topography, and tb» 
rliinatology of the country where the primitive kingdom of Onsets 
was oHtabhshed, M. Wiener discusses the origin of the Ameriiwi 
Indians, whom he considers as descended immediately from tks 
Asiutic reef's — Hindoo, llindoo-Chioeae, and MongoHan. A rapid 
liinturical sketch occupies tho third cliapler; we have then aa 
account of the laws which govoTTUid the kingdom of the Ineaa, 
and, laHtly, a survey of tho religious institutiODS of the people. 
Here it is that the original and distincti\*e fosturs of ILWienerh 
work amiears. Humboldt had already observed tbat the Empire 
of the lucas “ resembled a huge monastic estsblishniieat, in which 
every roomber of the cmnniunity waa told what be had to do 
ns his BhaTo towards tho gon<*rHl prosperity; . . . tlio founder 
of Cuzco, whilHi flattering liinifudf that ho could oblige men to be 
Jinppy, had iH'duced to the condition of mere uiachinea,*' 

Gar author, expanding this idea, shows that the political r 4 ffima 
of tho old reniviiins was simply communism alrictiy applied, and 
he ta.kf'8 tho (mport unity of reliiting the Utopias of modem revo- 
lutiouiHtB. If a handful of foreiguers were capable of conquering 
an Empire siicb as that of the lucas, apparently so stroi^ and aa 
oohfuvnl, the rijnson must bo sought not only, nor even ^iofly, in 
the Biiperiority of Furopean tactics and in ibe use of brcariiiA ; in 
M. Wiener’s view, it was ratlier the deplomblo constitution of a 
society adminisU recl on comiunniHtic principles that left it an easy 
prey to tho attsekR of enemh'B fi*om without. 

M. Flniile Worms is nlroady w^oll kntivifn by his book on the 
nuDseatic Lenguc, and hia preaont volnmo is in some measure a con- 
tinuiition of the subject which lie ntloiupted to discuss some years 
iigu.t Tho unity ot^ Germnny end tlio lormatiou of tho Zollv'ereiu 
were lookml upon na Utopina untilqnile recently ; they nr*' now eetab- 
liahefi faetp, and well worth tho attention of rtiaders inlorested in the 
probUmiB of political cconoiuy. M. Worms has giTon a complete 
account of the gradual dcvolopnient. of the commercial Jeaguo w^ieb 
brought about tho erwition of tho Zollvoroin, and ho tmeoa 
its origin ns far back as tho sixteenth centiir}\ It appears that a 
plan was then conceived of estiibliahing custom-honsos on tho whole 
lino of tho Imperial frontier, with tlio view of pocuriug to the 
sovereign indejicmlent fiscal resources. Charles V. favoured ihia 
plan, ns might well bo supposed, but tho intrigues of tho Gorman 
cit ies prevented it from being carried out, and tbiw it was that 
the welding togtdher of the German States into ono compact 
whole was delnved for the space of tlu*ee centuries. Our author 
goes carefully tlirougliout the i^urions stages which uHimatoly led 
to tho orpiniration of the ZoHverein, and concludes with a tubular 
btatoment of tho tiiriffs at preseut in force. 

Pope Grogoiy XVI., amongflt his numerous merits, had the oti^ 
of btuiig extromoly fond of I’wmch novels. In his time Parisiaik 
works of tiction were not quite bo startling os lilaHame Bomt'p or 
La femme de feUy but sonio of them wore sufficiently coarse, and 
we scarcely think that I ho well-knowii poet would have said of Afoft 
amain Raijmond^f “ I^a mero on permottca la loctiiro bsafille.** 
Yet^ the author of that ivork whs a spacial favourite with hia 
IIolinoHS, and whenever a Frenchman nupponc'd to bo rocsived 
in private audiwice at the Vatican, Gregory XVI. never failed to 
ask, **Conio sta il Signor Paolo di Kook We havo now befoiw 
us the first and, unfortnuately, the only volume of Paul do Kock'a 
inemoiiv. If ever any man was able to describe tho French 
literary society of tho uinete^mth ceritnir, it wus imdoubtedlv’ 
ho who used to be nickuiuued Ic ronuinci^ de» cuitii^rea, H!e 
porsisted, how'over, for a long time in refusing to hia 

memoirs; and when, at hifli, repeatedly urged by hia friend 
Benjamin Antler, he yielded, it was too kite, and he did not Kvn * 
lo^ enough to give more than the first volume, which now oppeora, 
edited by his son. It is an amusing book, foil of anecdotes, and 
contains, amongst other curious things, a letter written to Fhtd 
de Kock by the author of Eaigena Aram, 

M. Ldonce Dupont makes no secret of hia Bonap^st a y?ny a- 
thiee, fpd he pves us a volume of nearly three hvmared pngee oh 
Napoli IV. § He acknowledges, it is hue, that vmy jbttib can 
bo said aa yet about the young jPrince, but it ia not difficult to 
till a good-sized duodecimo with extracts from the newspapers, and 
to add a cbiqiter of concluding remarks* hL amrU iChi(t 

* J?uoi«vr lea imdUaiiima mAUiottaa^ reliahmm, Aamviigm ai aaeMm. 
da rtmpite daa faaaa. Pv'Chorlos Wieotr. M aiai M MmiVfc T 
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buntfUi ji io marm fWm ftipttr and 

#Dalditotidioidoiuii(>dm tlid eiioigy1lK>ik otlShumhim 1. 
^ 0 t MiHfdeoit m, ehvauA for « tim» Uia of revoiu- 

Ib^u^fomii 1mtit»ii^foSijybe4tt^tioiiBd|,oatb)aotl^ 
tiM tMioxulmdidiiotb«ip foM^ 

<>f politml itoifgMiiwdSoii much wom thMi ilui onti they 
iQidieeroured to wBreet, 

vobuiio eatitled jC«t r^pThmOm du eent ccmmim vhiiQli 
hnd occftsion to notice some time ago givee na » vei^ 
foTodmble idea of IMLXaiijer Anbryet ;lifbcKnne Veuva Lmtka * i$ 
19 ^ nearly so good, but it eontiune a few auuiaing obi^tm $ and 
when the author deala with tile Hc^ublieHne oMhe Extnune Left 
and the coUeagueeof Okiien Deleaeiuze bo is always excelient ; the 
hbaft zeachea wnutth, and atnkee home. Let ua mentiooi for in- 
atanoei the piece entitied Za rot Gitvrtichny where M. Aubiyet telle 
aom^ very plain tnithe about the Paris voyoit. In an age which 
haa ^tneaaod so many attempts to whitewitah monstm and 
abominations^ of ever}r land, something surely ought to be done 
in the opposite direction, and it may be well to show the world 
#bat are x^y the heroes of democratic enthiisiasts. Urn Paris 
mmin or voyou is one of those whose titles to glory best deserve 
xn^niry, and it is high time that the J)fau id^al of the late 
M. Boyard’s Mpular vaudeville and M. Victor Uugo's amiable 
Otnrocha ehouU m stripped of their boi*rowe<l plumes. This has 
been done most thoroughly W M. Xavier Aubryet, who will pro- 
ba^ be called a reactionist for his pains. 

The occupation of Yers&illes by the Gcrmnna during the late 
war t ia one of the most intercstnig onisodes connected with the 
oamj^gn. M. llameau, the Mayor of Versailles, colliHSted a hu^ 
number of documents relating to the stay of the German armies 
hi the town of which he was the chief iiiAgistmte ; these docu- 
ments are now puhlkhed iu chronological order by M. Delcrot, 
and contain a yaluable mass of historical informatlou. The com- 
pito has almost uniformly ^tainod tVom comraentlng on the 
evidence which ho brings mrwar<i, but here and there his patriotic 
hatred of the Prussians appears in all iU natural energy. 

M. Montdgut has bcgim a Borics of excursions through Friuieo 
In tho dea Dmx Sfondes^ and the lirat volume, relating to the 
old provinco of Buigundy t, now courts our notice. There is 
aban^nco of agroeabb) and inten*stiiig reading in these pages, 
where the author, instead of writing u mere geographiciil and 
topographical description — an extract, «o to say, Irotu sonio 

S asotteer — relates tlie impresHions which this or that city has pro- 
need UDon him, gives us details respecting the illustrious per- 
aonages V)rn there, the works of art it has produced, and the 
great events of which it has been the thcatix). Titus Montbiu'd 
suggests an excellent sketch of Buiroii : the village of Milly is 
inseparable from the name of M. de L;imsrtine; and Auxerre 
reminds our author of various unpubli9h0<l anecdotes about 
Marshal Davoust* M. Montdgut is anxious to walk in the footslepi 
of Camden, and his ondimvours to make a description of FriuMte 
attmetive and interesting must be regarded as highly meritorious. 
We hope that all the provinces will in duo course be honoured 
with a visit from him. 

The unityerfydte § for February contains a tuuuIkt of 

articlve which deserve curcl’ul reading, M. Merimfni and the Lrltna 
d una ijiconnue occupying a promimuit place. It is much to ho 
regretted that the unquestionablo merits oi* the author of Colombo 
aa a writer Cfumot be judg(Hl indcp«*nrlently uf his moral dnu*«c- 
ter; but the two volumes of com^spundence wliich have liiudy 
created such a sensation both in Fmm*c: and abroad roncUu* this im- i 
possible, and we can only wonder tliat the incontnne^ if she bnd auy 
resp^t for her admirers inoiuoiy, hUouIu have allowfid the 
publication of his letters t.o her. ISL. Adolplio de Circourt touches 
chtedy upon Prcisper M6rim<Sos inbillectual superii)rity, and 
here dm^rsity of opinion is scarcely ptssible. M. Charles 
Beerdtaub remarkable eway on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s LUmfturc 
md Dogma must also bo ineutione<l ; find, tiiially, M. Tallichet h 
article on tho idea of federation, sug^^cshMl principally by one of 
Proudhon’s works which was puhlishcxl Um yeofrs ago. 

Tarfujfe^ AmphUryon, Georyf^a DamUn — such ore the throe playa 
which fonn the fifth yolumo of M. Pauly’s now edition id Moli^^r»*.|| 
It is a great temptation to a critic to luivo an o])portumty of saying 
eomething about the illustrions f'renrh comic writer; for, nut- 
withstanding all that haa been printed in comiueridatiuii of 
Molidre’a ^fcnius, the terseness of his versiEcation, and his won- 
derful skill in delineating character, tho subject seems inexhaus- 
tible. The Tartufht for instance, has pniducod a perfect library 
of pamphlets, sermunS, ttUires, and critiques; it bfts..called forth 
a greater amount of animosity and bittemese of spirit than almost 


tisans. Auiny peisons nave tnoogni tnat iuoutini, in eompoaing his 
plav, had the Xesuita in hia mind’s eye. M. Bl4u«o-Ba^|poolU8 
to nave approached' ussier to the truth when he tmd tSit ths 

* Madami Ffw. Lutiet, Par Xavier AubryeU l^rJb: st 

Bunlin. 

t VkrmiUtM ptndemt focemptOim, Bscveil de docuaicnte puhlld pgr E. 
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shancter of the ham af tisa piece visM sMiher tntenried /to dtaum 
tho blind, inaggmiiss^ tt»s Jinseiitelai At mp late, wm 
we think of the Immoiias iatittsmae wblsh tha c)fim oojpjoa 
at Versailles where the twa asted fot tha mrsi tlm^ wa 
may well adtoive the boldness of thaamtiior, About Anwkkrpmp 
with its evident allusions to BCadraa dhMoatsspsirsSiiA her aoan- 
dalous amours, the 1 m said the better, IhmdtH is almost 

as objoctiunablo on tho soots of butiteesifeyod, 

other liaiid, an oxcelUmt iMon tu these feeswMis who, at tiie^ risk 
of thrit own hnopiiiote, sought te ssscMsiste with' people of a higher 
social position than thiMuseives. , * 

Wo may iiumtiun tw» amutsngboohs written expressly for diU« 
dron. Tho aihonturesof Modt^m^lle JSscass6*,iiopious1y uluatxated, 
are intemii^d to exp<isd tlio miachiof orisiuff miu garrulous habits. 
M. (ixiaidin’s yama.tf after having dsllghled thslBsadom of 
L'illuatratim tia iajaunaaan, now All a Imdsoiue ootavO wi^ the 
narrative of their high deeds of generosity, valour, and patriotism. 

* JfttflhMoiW/e JiiPosM. ’ Psria ami Lotulen : L. HaohsUs A Go. 

t Let Srovet ffgna^ Pat J. Olnirdln. Psrls and lAMuhoat t*. Hhehsten 


NOl'ICE. ^ 

TFa bey latwa to ataia lAai we daclttw to ratwm nyaoM Ommwm* 
ca/ioita ; and tv tbaa rula we oan make no axoapUoo^ 

THS UNITED 8TATB9. 

The Aunnal Subatmfdivn to the Batuuuay Bjuvimr,. mdiMap 
postaye to any part of tJto United ibV<i/(s«, is £X 10a tid., or 
$7 r>0 yohl^ tmd may be ftmm*'ded, direst to tAa PMwhar^ ad 
the Offtaa^ dd Svtdhahnpton Street^ Strand^ or to He. B« T* 
Ameriemi Aymcyy 17 Hemidkta Hitreety Comit dfordiU, 
Zofidon* Infiemtitivnal Money Ordara caai ha aant Jtona any 
oj/iev in the U nited Slatea^ and Jiiuhacnptitmaf payable iu odMifWW, 
may cvmmmwe at any time. 

The SA>rcni)AT Kisvikw ia duly rcyiatnred for tranamiaaiott abroad^ 

The pnhlicafiim of the Satuudav IIkvihw tnliaa place on Saturday 
Moi'ninjfa^ in time for tha early trainay and copiea may be obtaitied 
in t/w Country, ihrovyh any Newaayent, on tha day of jnddication. 

Copiea if the BAtUUiuY IlKvrMW DiV, of Conlanta toiU ba /or- 
tcarded every Friday Ereniny by jnmt, jn'epaid\ to any Netoaaynnt 
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COHTBUTS OF No. 009, MATKJll 7, 1ST4J 
Tho Optulnjc of 

Tho AsUimteo Wur. Tho < rovorfi iiiooL iitiil ilia Tnooni(»'Tii*. 

ITiuco Bitnuirrlc on ANjv-v* ivnil l.orrulo<». SvHUn. Tlio TlrMwmo TrUt. 
Tim ifi'cncli KleoUoae. n<luautl'n) and rollUonl rarUua. 

Arthfir Ortrin. , 

Croijpcjf. D<';it>ie nmonx t!u< Cnnllnnli, Madicino und ' 

Tba Dm««ou bcMiillnaviivn Lltomtnro. A PuriM laiUnirliiUou Oj r. *• 

Dlniotf a la Hutu itnU UlUorwito. 

Tho U14iinoo Ilillo. 

1Tlu(it*e DicHonary nl Si'ots. Robort DtUo Owoir, 

Oolhlu'ft Great loo Ako. A (yiironl'*lo of tho Ff'mvire. l.iiicla faittor^^Wrlttra* 
Argds Fuirhajm. Trunoh LJOerttiore. 


CONTBN'J’S OF No. 067, FKnW7AttY 2«, 1S74: 

Mr. Dlwf.olVi OovtTnmcnt-Tho FWI of Coomiw»fn -Thu Uouwof LooR and tSa 
MinWry-'i'hr Oj^iiOwfUon- ^Iwrinnirj' and AUtaoo—^Thu Fumloo— Tho 

Cfuapuf C’onllo- Tho XiwJu'ay Terrier. 

CorteMlnw-Non.HomJltJiry Pj-rrn PlItrTliimsro to r’nntorhuiry. f.— 

Flrw, W*»r», »/ifJ Art rri'iuurea-Gttulf ami GhUK-llJiiu— niatilring' NotilotMa 
Htrerta— Thu ipfi^» <»’ 

Uartifinn’» UivUfty of ift hointilc PM]ri«)phjr-‘lfowmft*r« N«*.f Ja|*an--l.or»1 BytU»it> 
KfiblcH In Sui)»r’ IJruninif.na of ifntt-thonidun -Ti*ttnw«l|»ail»fi*- V*nMna« a 
]{i»uiryuf tlH'Comn»on L»w— A ftwhiWMwr in - iroturiMn'e CWnwKi^ Unj|lWl 

DicifioHury -Bida e iUuMtiaUoiui of tliu Fuar GoNiMle -Muetiunu UUraiaro. 

London s PnblUbeS at 58 BUUTUAMPTON BTBJtBT, BTttMTD, WA 
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l44tx OOMtea BUT ONB, Ufifth U. WL 

’ ^ - TeCwiSiwit iWgMt tight piBduly^r 

OBOBSmU ,4BB CBOBUff OF Md •I'BRFOEllSRf 
. aiA^^E^rU^uTwAhTtfiBACUn. 

■ *«>«• '--fTtesSij-iar--^* 

nincv TOA ItUrabiffii. 

?; feJS^TviSi^ . 

^ SlMUooniMlllNclottddttHof •MhPlMti. 

^ Tlc^U~l<lf.ea.,7l.6d.,M..lf..«i..lf/ 

of g wily Wabcr * Oil.. 


T !?• 


FrttnU Kxamiwtr§, 


TTNTVERSITY of LONIKMI.— NOTIOB ia Hewbr Given 

tote "**** *** ****** *** 1''°*'*^ ** ’**** CXAMINEUS 

KxtmbixrBhlpt^ Saiariti. 

▲un ABD SOUWOB. CJScmA) 

Tvotejte «wte Imput^YtlwaMrt,] 

Tfroia !ni«JWficikIafifitfi0t.* AlOO 


T«ro In 3%§ Oermam Zjuiffuag$ BSO 

Two In Tike IJthttM Text of the Old 7««ta-\ 
m^t.tMMOreek Text qf the IUwTeMtaiH^t^\ «ju, 
the Jividenoee of the Vhrittian HelighnA ^ 

emd ScHptmf Uutiorp I 

Two In Logieand Moral VhitMopkp XIO 

Two In roUtioeASooaomu m 

Two in Ma tkma t iet tend Natwtd PkUoeophp taan 

TwolnlE^^ptH^unfafFAao«of>k ilOO 

Two In CAomif fry 

Two In BeUmy and Feyeiabte PhyeMoQif ... 

Two In Oeoloffy and Patauntaloffif <7& 

Lawi. 

Two In Jarl^rudetw^ Jloma^ Law, Prfn-) 


A175 

£75 


eiplu of LeuielaiUm, 
Law , 


ififtriMfiuint/v £100 


R.C.J«bb. Coq.. U.A. 

Vomnl. 

Frof. Henry Morlcy. 

VncMt. * 

OuitAvc MoMon. Ei<i., B.A. 

Vanuit. 

iB. Hoflt. Kin.,Ph.n, 

Viloe.«. HchoeU.rii.b. 

{ Rot, J. J. 8. r«roiim«. B.D. 

W. Aldb Wrltfbt, K*ij.. M.A^ 

/ Prof. Doynef. LL.B. 

K«v. Juhn Venn, M.A. 

Pruf. Fnwoolt. Ju.A. 

Vneant. 

Prof. HylTMitr. LL.D.. F.R.S. 

Vacant. 

Prof. Uallbur fltowart, LL.O., r.R.8. 
Vacant. 

H. netiui. E«q.. Fh.D..F.R.8. 

Vacant. 

fUv. M. J. Derkrley. M.A. 

Thoinaa Tliunuon. Em., M.D., r.ll.B. 
Pnif. Duncan. M.D.. r.R.8. 

Prof. Morrlc, lr.0.8. 

i Prof. Bryew. D.C.L. 

'Krikiiie llolland. E«q.,B.C.L..M.A. 


\T. Krikiiie 
Herbert II.Coxena-1Tardy,KiMi.,tX.ll. 




Two In Xyulty ami JUal Property Law £50 

Two In OVunmon Law and Law and Prin*! 

dpteet^fKvuUnce ) ^ 

Two In Coiuff/ndonal Hktory of JKnfflami , ... £15 
Mbdiohi. 

TwolnJfedfcfnf £1U 

Two In Anvery £150 

Twoln dnaiowy £100 

Two In PhyeMayy, Oamparatlve A nnumy , I 

andXoology f 

Two in CfAtlefrlo Medicine £75 

TwolnMo^tia Medico etnd PAarmacenf jcalj 

Two In /broute Medicine £50 

The Etamlnen above named are ra-elliclble, and Intend to offbr Uiemwlvce (or re-elect (on. 
Candlilatee miiet wnd In thoir Ramea to the R«iri«trar, with any atteatatiou of their Uiiaiid* 
eatimia they nay think ilerirable, on or bi'lbre Tueeday. March .11. It it particularly desired by 
the Sonate that uo pemnal a|)plh»tloii of any kJud be uiadu to Its Individual Ueniben. 
irniversity of Ixindon, 

.X RurllNtfUin Oardeno. W. By Order of the Senate. 

^ ^ M arch 8. 1 074. WILMA M B. CARPEXTEn. M.D.. Kegi etrar, 

pIlELTKNUAM COLLEGE. — TWELVE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. Two £50, Six £10, Four £10. Election, Second Week In Ma)' — Apply to the 
SwiirrAltY, the Cullege, Chelunham. _ 

PAMBIIIDOE EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1874.— CAN- 

IMDATBS are requeeted to eend In their Ramce by March I5 to Mre. A. Dicky, lion. 
Bed.,lU7 yiotolaStraet.S.Wj, 

b' () L “l e d E. 


Farrer llersclicll. cwni.. u.a.« v. . 
Henry blatthews. Kkl. I.L.U., V1.C. 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. 11. A. 

Prof. Courluey. M.A. 

/ J. Syer Brlitowe, Esq.. M.T). 

Prof. Wilson Fo», F.R.S. 
Prtif. John Marshall. F.R.S. 

Vacont, 

(>. W. Callender. Esq^ F.R.S. 

Prof. O. Viner Kllis.F.R.C.S. 

Prof. Michael Poster. M.D.. F.R.S. 
Prof. Huthorftird. M.l>.,F.li.S.E. 
Kolart llarncs. Ka|., M.D. 

Prof. (1 rally Hewitt, M.D. 

T. li. Pruntori, Esq., M.D. 

T. R. Fraser, Em.. M.D. 

Arthur Gaintfce, K«i.« M.D.. F.R.S. 
Prof. Henry Maudsley, M.D. 


R I G II T O N 

/Mrcma-The T^ord RIshnn of CHICHESTER, the Duke of DEVONSUIIUG. 
1 LECONFlELD, the Marquis of OK18TOL, Ac. 


B 

/VrsiWmf.The Earl of CH1C1IR8TKR. 
iVtacliMl—Ttie Rev. C. DIOO, M.A.. late Senior Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
BRItijttXIN COTA.KOE offltre the usual Public School Kdiiiatlon in a most healUiy cUinate 
Mculiariy fkvuurahlo to boys of delloatc ronstitullon. Speelal arrangenicnts are nuMle for 
Puple preparfuK lor the CIvU Srrvtrv. The Modern Forme have been oruaniretl with grrat 


nare, and provjflo a thorough, llbt^ral, and iMractlcal rduoatlon for Hoys intended for business or 
the netlve pronwlont. Tliere Is an execiieiit laboratory, Worksliop. a<l The Suliuol is well 
endowed with HohoUMupe and Exhlbltious. Terme NO to no Guineas per annum aocurdiuf to 
■«e.^d4h«M, the the bncitxTanY. 

TbINGDON ‘^IlbbL,’iferk8 (Six Milos from OxfoiS).— This 

old V^undatlon hta extensive new bulldluge on a Sne brachix site. A Public School 
TiBintnali given to the SONS of CLSIiO YMKN and GENTLEMEN at a very mmlemtc oust. 
Anove the lawer Forme there are two divisions i one prvparrs for the Universities. Ac. i the 
" Pruffeesional KxnminatloiWv and Mercantile Life. The School Iiae 


other Ibr 
vnluable ' 


..J Service*. Prui^locial Examination*, ai 

holarshlpi at Oxlbrd...-Ap|iiy to tlio llead-Ma*ter, l(«r. E, .St.'jiMNua. 


T?DUCATION at ZURICH. 

-A-d one of tho Aietftaut Maiten at W 
PUPILS nnd will have VA^NCtES at 1 


Mr. F. 1)E BAUDISS, formerly 

Wellington College, receive* a limited number o( 

tEaatcr. The houic I* healthily altualed, and the 

livtiig Dannufed to euU Engllak habit*. Mr. Dn Davuimk I* assisted by roinpctent 
and It able tv oSbr, In addition Iv French and German, and the utual iuhi<.vts of a 
. . n ..... .... . . . ^ Phythial and MatKcmatioal Science, 

‘ d the Polytechnic Schviol mr 
~For term* and ccikreucc*, 



E ducation in Berlin,— a professor of 

LANOU.VGES leoclves Into hi* family TOUNO ENGLISHMEN detirou* of acquiring 
A thorough knowietlM of GERMAN. Good EngUtli reliu«Doe*.~ Apply to Dr. W. BttAiiattM, 


iUttentrewe 5a, OeiUn. 


WbOLWlbh Rnd ARMY BIREdT.— ROTTfit. li^IIES 


axaiT; 




r the Blphlnstone High Schoid. 

dge ilmonr*-M«it. to prej 

yocilwldi, end ell Competitive ^ 


btemlnatl«ma,.Temf and IteBrenoee oe 


TSLB of VJlGHT (ths OoteQ.— TWO BOfYS mb ibisMbsi 


a,M.f 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Wnn^ 

A flitet.,teVrM(M,.ipn^MRtolSj 




racoinmtttdt bia S01|0blu 
BOr* 


TP DUOATIOIt, thoroughly Aocomplinhed and Efficient, for AS 
TOIVATE TUTOR.— Pw| 

X or ncme Civil Serrlce, by e OnA6ai»« 

Counto'.by the Seatldc.~Addr«*, Till SkOAK ( 

Ch ichwter. 

w anted, a RESIDENT TUTOR, weU quatiiled to Rpad thS 

V V Undenrradtiata Courae of Trinity ColJege. DubUn. with Two Brother* who have SMttl* 
niUted.and the cl&rof whim 1* In hi* Junior Sophmer year., Ompeieneg Utwnmllyt 
latter for an Army or Civil Serrloe ComnlltlveJExaroiitaiiuD would also ba.dcilraM*. IvIM 
most be modsmte.-Addie**. with oopiea of TeaUmoalals, ttating age, «c., J, R., Briisilga 
VlUe, Sydney Parade, near Du blin. ♦ y 

A TUTOR, of Ten years’ experience in Se&ools and in pteparing 

Pupils for the IJniversUles and Competitive Exaininatbm*, ha* HKVRRAL iH>US3 
DfH5:NGAGKl>. l^adlcs' and Gentlemen'* Schools visliod.i-Addrei*, UlifTOMfOtTlb eoft el 
Steel a Junes. Advertising AgeuU, Spring Garden*. H.W. ^ 


B 


E R W 1 0 K 


SCHOOL. 


GRAMMAR 

IJEAD-MASTER WANTED. 

The Vacancy In the Hcad-Mastershlp of the above School, a/lvaRlerd In DeccVnlier laMi 
and then fllliid up. has again arieen from untbreaecn dreunucauee*, over wbJeh the TfueleM 

^^lie’TrustMS will meet on Tnesilay.the Mth InsL. to appoint a llcad-lfa*ter, who will N 
required to lake clutrgr of the School on md after May li next. . - 

Gentlemen desirous of herumliig Candidates un the mesrnt (Kwodpa are raquMled lofbrwafd 
their Appileatbms. with unc Cupy of three Testimonials, to tin- Clerk to the Trustees, on oi 
befbre Friday the Noth Inst. Gii appllcatiun, parUeular* will be ftirulahed to tliuse who havi 
not already seen them. 

Bavensdowue. Ucrwiuk, March S, 1*74. 


riRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

^ 5(AATRR Is REQUIRED fbi 


ij, Boston, Lincolnshke, — A SECOND 

MASTER le REQUIRED for the above Scl^l. CandUtotce muetto GrodoM d 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, and members of the KstaiillsIuMl Church i and will be^rcoutwl 
also to produce Testimonial* of good character and of abURy to teach the Greek, Lstlai 
and French Ijanguagrs, Algebra, and the usual branches of a auund English Sdiieatiqit. 

Duties to oominencD on August a next. _ 

The Htlpeiid (arising from fteuts. fSiidend*, and Canitatlon Fees) 1* about £300 wm«R< 
The HiNHnul Master 1* prohibited from holding any Kecleslastical Preforment, and also Ikkd 
takliis l&oarilers. 

Candidates arc requested to forward their Teetimoidals Itefore April 0 next (o Mr. OSOBOI 
Wi 0 K, Clerk to the Charity Tru*t««i, Duston. _ 

T^OREION CHAPLAINCY. — Any CliERGYMAN"*^ in 

X' PrlMt'* Ortlers who is willing to UNDERTAKE the DUTIES of thv CHAPLAllf S>l 

riite«l to t^iminiiiiicat* with the Exatiaa 
A permiuieut arrougeiuout might be made 


Two or 

CiiAPi.AiM, Wiesbaden, Germany (prcisud.ad ; 
fur a resident Curate. 


XTKW ZKAFANi) and oilier 

GENTLEMAN wishes to SEND one of hli 


ft 



COI.()\IKS.— An ENGLISH 

of his HONH to the care of a rcsiicotaide PAMILI 
In NEW KKALANl). or one of the ENGLISH CoU>Nn:s. in which he would b* trained 
and fltled for sc»me useful occiii>atlon and for a Colonial life.— Addres*, stating coodltion* o>f 
such an arrancemeui, to H. B., care of Mr. Uunipus, IM Oxford Street, London. W. 

nno PARisNTS and GUARDIAN.S.-A VAOANCY'i^c|i»in 

X t}|0 orfice of a Arm of toindoii Merchants connorted with Country Mn>)ufMftorla4,1n JiH 
same fomily. A young Gentleman could he admitted to a knowlwdge of both BUSlNKdSBS, 
Premium and relerenucs required. ..Addivs*, G.C. II.. Ilclvoel 11 vuie. Blythe Hill, Fore*i 

mil. H.IL 

A FIRM of CIVIL ENGINKEKS, in good practice, wiah foi 

an ARTICLED PUPiL.-^ddress, X. Y.,carc of the Porter, 1 Wcatmiuiter Gbambera 
Victoria Street, S. W. 

TVfli:SSR.S. lioO^YT^- CO. have REMOVED from Hollei 

J^’X Street to r.tt REtJENT Hl'KKET, adjoining the Polytechnic. 

0 A i’E &“ Sfixs, Railway 

. l»pointmeiit to K.K.Il. the Prliiccasof Wales, MannlkeltliVf] 

of Portmanteaus. Travelling Hug*. ih«gllsli and lorcign lloskct Work. ac.. iwve UEMOVRIj 
to mudi larger premises, 40 WIG MORE STREET (liciueeii Weibeck Street and Wlmpobj 
Stivel). *•* N.B.— New illuslratctl Cataltgriics for 1*71, free by imst for Two Btaiupa. 


■VrCTlCE of REMOVAL.— TI. .T. CA^ 

Basket Makers, by Special A|>rM>inlmeiit to H.R.Il. the 


E moxon, sox, 

• Aiithon tlic Prorii 


, Si CO. ftvo prepantd to undertake 

Aiithon the ProriiuHlon and PUULICATKjN of their WORKS. 

TA>nduii I E. MOXON, SON, ft CO., I Amen Comer. Paternoster Row, E.C. 


foi 


QANATOUIUAL — SUDliUOOK PARK, Riclimond HUl 

^ /'A.'irian-Or. KUWAKU I.ANK, M.A., M.D., Edin. 

For Invalids and thoNC itnulrlng rest nod change. Turkish Baths on Ujo premise*. 


OVERLAND 

^ TAL STEAM ! 


ROUTM^TUh REXINSULAR and ORlExY 

TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY DOvik PASSE.VGLJIS and rvMlw 
Cargo and Paruei* by their Steamers for 


01 DR ALTAR 

MALTA , 

ALEXANDRIA .... 

ADEN 

ROMDAy 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PK.N'ANG 

Sl.NGAl*i)KE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Fbom SouTiiAurros. 

(calling utAiiioua). 


AUSTRALIA 

NEW ZEALAND.. 


Every Thursday, 
ut 1 p.m. 

Every Thiimda}-, 
at 1 p.m. 


From Driibisl 


Every Friday 
Morning. 


Every MondAF. 
folAAtti; 


ThurnUy. Pcb. It ( 
and iw, at«p.m. I 
and every alternate i 
Tliursdoy. ( 


Friday Itfornlng, / 

Ich. Sii, niul I 


aud Mar.1.nlA«4.MS 


Thursday. Feb. 11. ( Friday Morning, 
atSiMn. I I clL an, 
and ewry fonrUi i ffind evm* fourth 
Thumlav. i Friduy. 

Abatement* art made In (aynur of Passenger* firotn the eastward of Sues rtturahig hgthi 
CuiiipanV s Stciiraers Wtlhb'^ Six or Twelve Months of their arrivoL ^ «*g ^ sm 

Poiwengers ere nntv btioked throMcIi, vlit Bombay, to t)m pr 
andthrungti Ticketifto Vrnitw and Urindi*! am inued at tl 


Hrindlslonly can al«o bo bbUlned (hnn Mo«»r*. LCttKAV A CO..A 
Railway OHice). 


IRallm StatliQ 


street, S.Wj, 

■RltimiTOk - BED^jESnS^lT— 


^AXAftBikpRodlp!^ Votel pompa^y. Llmltod. 

nqffi i*AIJ[^MALL.— ibb RES1\^UKAN^ 

. giafa6|MMo*isandChmi«oaion*l*i«ilai^ 

M BIQRNT 6TH1EET, 

GallgvFhf 
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. / JilL GLADSTONE ANB THE OPlKJpITlON. 

M ]ft. GLADSTONEI’S letter to Lord GuiiNv.iLLK will set 
^0i rest for some little tiino the vexed question as to 
the leadership of the Opposition in the House of Commons. I 
Miv OnansTOXi offers te assume the duties of leader during j 
liB|».^prefient Sessitei although ho points out that bis great 
need of rest wm prevent him from appearing very fro- 
raeni^v in the Honse. Before another Session commences, 
rae Liroral jmrty can meet and consider what course they 
cure prepared to take, and whom they will elect to follow. 
An alternative course is indeed indicated ; and Mr. OiiAP- 
syOKE suggests that, if the Opposition like to olioose a new 
Laadlkr^ at 6nco or to provide themselves with a loader 
Aurinlf this passion mho can give more time and trouble 
to the discharge of his duties than Mr. Gladstone can, 
no one will acquiesce more heartily in the decision of the 

r ty than he will do. But so long as Mr. Oladbtonk 
willing to lead no one else can have any pretension 
to do so, and the Liberals will be only too glad to have him 
to lead them whether his attendances at Westminster are 
fro^nent or rare* Mr. Qladstonk needs rest, and is quite 
entitled to take it ; and on no ground was the recent change 
6i Ministry more desirable than because it was evident 
that the beat members of the late Government were physi- 
cally exhausted by five years of incessant hard work. But 
it Is only of the present that Mr. Gladstone thinks 
fj^rfjpeaks. He plainly intimates that ho does not look | 
forward to being again Prime Minister. He feels that 
^ears are telling on him, and he wishes, if his life 
IS ^ared, to pass through old ago more quietly than 
is possible when the mind is burdened with the heavy load 
i)f political life. This is a natural and in some ways a 
legitimate wish, and it is no use inquiring too closely 
bow &r it is likely to be realised. The present Ministry, 
unless it goes out of its way to make gross blunders, will 
probably mat a long time ; and even if Mr. Gladstone vrere 
ABisager for office as ho is indifferent to it, he must feel 
that £e might be too old to act efficiently as I^me Minister 
before he had an opportunity of holding office again. But 
bill very indifference to office will enhwee ^bis value both 
i|i the country and in Parliament. If he criticizes a Budget 
or opposes a Government Bill it will be believed that he is 
doing so, not that he may win a party triumph or annoy 
his Mversaries, but that he may serve what he honestly 
bjslioves to te the interests of the nation. Outside Parlia- 
cofilnt there is certain to be a reaction of feeling in favour 
Gi^stons, The same people who were anxious to 
Atop him tk arhat they thought a wrong oourse, who were 

li.*. tvfL ▲....I ... _i* ^ ■ f.. _ i« „ •«! 


|e4«i4NM^.iii ihfrtMim d«t^ wlii^ IttM 
. <0 ^ jmbllniivnea, ibe nentiim 

iu ^dASumi mm Om aoene of poUtlm 1 


foinotteB, and wlien tfae greatneM of 
fhe tiflogiPte did anottie g^tness of the hiuniliatioxi to 
wliich ha alone survive in ^r memories. 

teaetlon must have eonke in any oseeil^ if English- 
ni^Jbafe hhj maitea polstteal characteriMl& j| is ^at oif 
Mtng jnst.and gmstens to statesmen when out odL office. 
But change in raVtic fStoliiv win te iwcih^tmiiifled 
# is ooncetvM that iha ewnvioM 



with all his yearning for repose ax^^ a aeolu^^. peaces 
ful old age, he may and it tuipossible to resfth 

Even if Mr. Gi 4 Dbt()Ke only |ots as loader qf ^ Pppo« 
sitiou dni*Ing the progtoiti Session he will coalbr a great 
tenelit on his party. What the Liberals want, is time to 
look round them and set theniselvoa to disoovor^hattniiqr 
moan and what they are aiming at. They areJiKt/ irtsaly 
beginning to repair past nogloot, and to boaltolir ; ttet 
amount of oareful at|tei^ou ou /^mall details |i|;e/ire^- 
tration which proved so profitaMb to tte C^sb^atiAni at 
the reeont election. Bat no degree of attentfoivto ^dbtaOs 
oan give life and vigour to a party. It must have gfutoial 
views, a general standard criticism, a genersf Itonid 
of union. At present the Literals are totally without a 
policy. Tbs wiser of them know this, aud say nothing ; 
the more foolish and oxoitable think Uiat the dnly avuuL 
able means of imprinting a oharaoter on the party is to eoL 
loot all the wild notions and extravagant crotchets of 
extreme partisans into a bundle aud te shriek cat that 
this is the true programme of genuine Liberals. If they 
are again to got a real hold on tho country, the Literaui 
must work out a new policy with great caution, and tenta- 
tively. They must realize tho fact that the present Govern- 
ment is the represontativo of that moderate [ateralism which 
alone tho cohniry will tolerate. A Liberalism wliich shows 
a strong and determined front to revolutionary measures, 
to &naticB of all kinds, and to Homo Rulers, as the Liberal- 
ism which tho country desires, which tho present Govern- 
mont can offer, aud which the Opposition cAunot offer. It 
is evident that the Ijiterals are thus placed in a position, of 
immense disadvantage. Nolxxly wants them ; they have 
nothing to say, nothing to propose. But it oan scarcely fail 
to happen that, in the sphere of moderate Liberalism, room 
should not bo gradually created for two parties. The present 
Govemmc5nt are huito to make some mistakes &T>m which 
opponents may draw a legitimate advantage. Although 
there is a good array of ability in tho Cabinet, there uvo 
men in it whose strength lies in oleamess of perception 
within narrow limits rather than in width and oompreben- 
siveness of grasp. There will te sides of great questiotui 
which such men may bo expected to fail to see, and a 
Liberal, without being revolutionary, may inspire the con- 
viction that he sees further into tho dimcultios and ulti- 
mate issues of such questions than bis opponents. England 
cannot for ever stand still, and there may te changes which, 
disfigured as they now are by the paltry platitudes of 
shallow enthusiasts, may assume, under tte tranfiforming 
iiifluenco of prolonged discussion, a shape which may te 
attractive to a nation that loves to blow cold oho day 
and hot another. Bat it is only by patience and wateh- 
ing and reflection that the Literal party can find out 
where their true openings lie. Time is their first requi- 
site, and Mr, Gladstone offers thorn at least an amoant 
of time that is infinitely bettor than none. HOi Is 
udder no necessity and under no temptation to hurry hi^ 
party onwards ; whereas a subordinate suddenly raisra to 
Accidental Ctninenoc might easily bo persuaded that he 
could only justify and retain his leadership by acts aud 
utterithces of a bol4and raudp™ indiscretion. , 

If ]^%^GlAnsTONE ceases the present SeMhih to aeV 
as lea^' of his party*, theve must te some oue to ^end it ; 
Aud irhee^ toads the party in the;I||&^ of Commons 
must either te PHma Minister when a enange of 
fmiaiffi takes ptadUV or, if JjqtH GiMfKviLi.B were to hoM m 
[ Aflhto i# which hto '^claims are very cchtiderabtoj^inaid he 

oftbeP^wnieTf' 

Ljiiio#i^ jfti^XtbeMf pnm$tt of ^Iwm it cm bo 
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^OBty^here aro men of incontestable ability m tb^ front 
ranks of the 0{)positioti, but there is no one to outshine 
the rest. When it was supposed that Mr. G^iiAnsroifB would 
not as a loader oven for the present Sessioni and that a 
leader of some sort'" roust in .^ec^ency bci^ discovered and 
nominally accepted/ the party seeroea in its 4 espair to be 
gravitating to the selcetiop of tlie Marcjois of^HsKTiNGTON. 


Aahantee power. The coast trihes have aSbrded dear 
indications of their protbond respect for an enemy who 
evidently possesses gr^ capacity for warlike organiMon. 
Little or nothing is known of the MabomotanB or Pagans 
of thfe interior, who vmf eithor be encoaraged the pi^ 
that Coomassio is not absolutely unapproaohaUe, or 
preHscd >vith the inability oS the iSuropean inva 4 fir> 


BlhWas to'be made a loader not because he was specially tit, t« retain their conquest for three or four ^ys. 
but Wsansc he was the son of a Duke. This choiceaoemed Ashanteo kingdom, like every other power, depends' for 
advantageous,, "because his colleagnes would feel less re- existence, not on the judgment of neighbours, but on its 
luctanco to being postponed to him wben promotion was intrinsic force. Bocent expenenco hM shown that 
avowedly made a matter of social superiority, iKicause Kino can muster a lai^e for<», and that his troop^ can 
the constitnonoiofl would thus have it brought homo to fight with much obstin^y. Without arms of precisioii, 
them that tliore worofgroat people on the ^Liberal side, rockets, and English skill and diseiplino, no 

and booanso, as Ijord HApnuoTON mnslf be a Duke some invader could have made his way to Coomaasic. It is not 
day, it was certain that he could ultimately bo got rid at. certain that the defenders of the country wiBacknow- 
Ho wan, too, known as a man ef good sense, moilemtiiUK ledge their defeatu The legrads winch will prasem &r 
and adequato capaoity, and so no one would bo ashjimed indigenous use tlio histo^ of tho war will be in the first 
of being led by him. These reasons arc of rather a humble iustauoo shaped by tho-^hantoes themMihrsB ; and the hon 
kind to determine tho action of a party which lately will probably invert tlujfaWe by represen^ him^ 
prided itself on its idontlfieation with tho iieoplo and on ttivioua against the man. There m perhans so^ ground 
its intellectual strength. But beggars etinnot bo choosers, anticipo^ng the overthrow of the ku^om by mternol 
and, as things go, it is not easy to sco how a bolter choice disorder. Tet it seems that the com^nds of the Kixc aro 
could be made. But if tho Liberal party has time givon it, implicitly obeyed ; nor is it known that uny discontent is 
tho man best lit to iced it when Mr. (tuustonk retires will f-cnsed by a of government which scarcely approves 

bo gnulually discovered. Opposition oilers many oppor- itself to a civilized judgment. The withdrowal of some of 

tunibios to men of reat ability. Although they cannot l-b® chieis m tlio neighbourhood of the Prah from the 

change tho pnqxiscB of a House swayorl by a strong Ashuuteo territory may perhaps deprive tlm Itoo of the 

Goverjinjcnt, they can speak to the nation; they can services of some of his feudal dependents; but it a^ im- 
irmko men see that in thorn there is a real reserve of plies that the integrity of his dominions will not be mu 
political force ; they can defend endangered infen'sts paired. There can be Mtlo doubt that for some timp to 
and uphold neglected principles. The Liliund u'ho can give come ho will bo incapable of aggressiom The future 
tho Liberals a iiolicy, a hope, and a chance is that Liberal fortunes of tlie Ashantce monarchy, wliethor it prospers 
viiis u&s^erves to lead his party. If there is such a man ho or collapses, will be r<*garded m England with profound 
will JnmeJ,rana^OLavi>’m'iJi r.iJ^dillcauiccjl‘^*%-a?!«-tb9ro th^ar. 

reluctantly, obey him. As Lord llKur.v lately observed, As a political experimeut, tho result of tho 
Pahiiam tjv/i ivemit fmit. Tbo Kmger Mr. Gi.ausionk is prjictically conclusive. In other uncivilized couiu!’*^ 4 tS, 


retains tho leatlerKhip of tho Opposition, tho better oppor- 
tunity he gives his parly to discover w bother there is any 
one who deserves the palm, and then, when Mr. (jLad.hto.vu 
retires, tho doserviug man may bear tho palm lie Las 
dosorvoJ, 


END OF THE A 8 ILVNTE 30 WAR. 

S IR GAllNF/r WOLSKLEY’iS motive for halting on hie 
Tcturn march from Cooimissio to the coast is at last 
satisfii(^<4)rily exjilaincd. It wan not to be supposed that 
li(» Imd I'clied simply on the Kino’s nesriranocs, and it 
might Lave appeared that, after the destruction of his 
jfcapital, tlui .Kin(;i hail nothing to lose, and therefore had 
nothing to gain by a treaty. A few days l>eforo tho date 
nt his laat dospatehcfl Sir Gahnkt WoiiSi;iii:v know nothing 
of Captain ChiOVEii’s advance, which hns turned a military 
sueeosB into a complete ]K)iitical suw-css. Tho othci' otUcors 
who had been omjdoycd to raiso native levic's utterly failed in 
their atiempta to induce any jiart of Uicir force to enter 
the Ashantce country. Captain lluri.BR and Captain 
DAtUYMPMD finally ubandonod their oiitcrpriso, ulthougli, 
according to Sir Gaiinkt ATolselkt’s gonorona ac- 
knowlocigment, they had in tho mcantinie ofltHded, 
through the nnousiucss cansi'd to tho enotuy, a useful 
divorflion in favour of the main Ix^y, Captaui Uloveu had 
on tbo 50th of Jauuary advanced with a force of niixiliaiy 
troops to a |Mnnt only twenty iniJos distant from Coouiassic ; 
but although he must have been almost near enough to 
hoar Sir Gaumet \Vor.sK^,KV^'^ guns, he had neither effected 
a junction with the English army, nor even succeeded in 
conveying intolligcnco of hirtinuvcnionta to the Commaador- 
in-Chief, During the following days Captain Glover con- 
tiiuiod his advance, and despatched Captain Sabtokh’S to 
tho camp of the Commander-in- Cliiof. Finding themselves 
threatened in tho North aft(‘r tho destruction of tlieir 
capital, tho Ashanloes appear to liiivo been struck with 
jmnic. Tho overtures for a treaty which induced Sir 
Gaijxi’.t Woi scltiy to halt at tho Adausi hills wore the 
gonuiuo result of terror. 

Optimist » hiYvo natiirally remarked that the d&truction 
A)f C<)oma.ssio will pix^dueo a m<u*o lohting ofibet ou tho public 
opinion of Western. Africa than any treaty which could 
have boon rotiordcd on parchment; hut Sir Gauket 


i» practically eoncliisive. In other uncivilized couur^ 4 tS^ 
occupied by dilibront and hostilo tribes it has almost 
always been found possible to conduct wars against domi- 
luint races witli tho aid of native auxiliaries. English 
troops have formed, according to tho woU-known illus- 
iratioii, tho stool lioad of tlio louco ; but it han not boon 
iioce8.s}U‘y ta depend exclusively on thoii* exertions. In tbo 
recent campaign the West Indian regiments have done 
valuable service, and the stmnge names whicli are included 
ill tho lishs of killed and wounded show that it has been 
j>os^il>le to fliui a eortaiii numl>or of recruits on tho coast ; 
but with tho oxecptioii of a few hundrods out of Captaiu 
Gj.oveh’s thousands of levies on tho east of tho Volt^ no 
native chiefs or tribus have rendered any assislonco to tho 
ex|>editi()ii. There may possibly have been some misappre- 
huiision ns to tho motives of their backwardness, for it is not 
certain that tbo Aahantecs wore generaUy regarded as 
enemies, or tho English as deliverers ; but Imrbarons races 
are more likely to havo lx?im influenced by fear than by 
political consulerutions. AVhatover rifcty Lave beeA the 
rwvsoii of the failure to raiso auxiliary troops, it is impos- 
sible to maintain u protectorate over nn warlike or dis- 
allected tribes. No ttuiniug would cnablo tho Fan toes to 
defeml themselves against their formidable neighbours; 
and they havo assuredly no claim to bo socni'od against tho 
natural consequences of their inefficiency. It may probably 
be wortli while to maintain coloured garrisons in a few 
fortified posts for the protection of trade ; and for some 
ycai-s to cromo tho memory of the late campaign will deter 
tho Asliantcoa from attempting to establish their supremacy 
in tbo districts near tho coast. They havo no reason to fear 
uiiprovokod hostilities 011 tho part of the English authori- 
ties. A poisonous climato and ah almost impassable 
foix*st will Hi^uro them against all retaliation Im vigorous 
than tho costly and troublesome expedition wlniA has now 
been completed. In course of time the AsKahtoes may 
perhaps make some approach to civilization. The obed>> 
ohco which is paid even to a bloodtliirsty tyrant implies a 
cevtvdn political aptitude. 

As &r as it is possible to form an nnprofesaional 
ment| Bir Gaunkt Wot^let and his offioers aad man seam, 
to ^ve accomplished their difficult tank wiUi odittiniUle 
energy and skill. Tim more laborious military training^ o£ 
tho present day has evidently not diminidbad 4iha d snn g 


mvo boon ixH!ordcd on parclunont ; hut Sir Gauket which is 'Still the most iudispcmsablc quality pf^tlia holdiiBt. 
WoLSBLEY appRwmtly laid u dillbnmb opiu^ when he' Tho losses whioh havo been suffered aro liapp^f »ot 
hoped to indu^^^ the Kmu to make |H*aco iu person- Thoro numerous, although it is to he sotiie/etiBli 


nopeu TO inauco i iio ixim. 10 make iH*aco lu person- Ihoro numerous, although it 
am not sufficieut materials for judging whether the the climate will have 
^It of the expedition will bo the dostr^^n of tho 1 which migH lrove^h^ 


,vated .th« 

e^ise mignifr 
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4 tei!t Dmgt^ Md IcMtt of IHb m otiiv^dAUo in war; 
and it i$ wy w^en liA k tumeDeisttrilty inotimd that 
eminiBta irritation as well as regint. A jprudeat 

genorsil mapomng of troops irbich are not exoeniTely 
anxious for mir personal safety inapireSv jost and general 
^^^fidenoe. The caimm and rordnacity which were dis- 
"^Uayod in the battle of Amoafhl appear to hare prodnced 
ShOT own reward in the diminished energy of the resistance 
offered on the enstting days; but on the whole the 
dofcmce of the oapitsl against a superior enemy is 
highly creditable to the Ashaiiteo troops. Their amission 
to narasB Sir Gaokst Wqlselc^'s retreat may bo attributed 
both to tlie wholoaome impression produced by the contests 
of the previous week and to the advance of Gaptaia 
Gu)VGR*s odbtiogcnt. As tho distance from Coomassio 
inoreased, tho risk of senous attacks would in any caso 
have become leas, for the enemy's army wwn likely to bo 
less numerous on the frontiers of the kingdom, and a 
pUrBoing force would have httlo indacemeut to cro^is tho 
rrah. Even an Ashantee army mnat require some kind of 
commisHariat^ and means of carnage for ammunition. On 
the other hand, Sir Gakket Wol^i ley would, even if ho 
had been attacked, have fallen back on his resc>urces ; and 
ho was relieved from the heavy burden of protecting hin 
convoys and linos of commuincntion. As tho \var has oridod 
without disaster either to the mam army or to Captnin 
Olovek, it will perhaps have been worth its cost in life and 
money. It has boon found possible to puiusli, if not to 
Bubdne, tho most wathko and tho best oigani^od of Afncan 
(States. It is well that tho superiority of oivihzod tmtion '4 
should from time to tnno bo tosied ; and there is s(ymo ad- 
vantage in ocoasioiial opportuntiies of proving tho cllicioney 
of tho anny. 


TIIE GOVERNMJiOT AND THE BUDDHT. 

first important duty which devolves on Mr 
A DisRAGLi* s Goveriunent will afford a teat of its com- 
petence, and perhaps an augury of its c*onttiinuTico in 
power. It 18 not so dilHcult a task to disjioue of a sur- 
plus os to cover a duhoicncy ; but tho firmness which resists 
clamorous demands is ivwarded by fuller confidence than 
the ingenuity which pi ovules new resources. Mr. DiMurLf 
pc'rhapH now regrots tlie hasty expressions of opinion into 
wliuh ho was pi evoked by Mr Glads loxt/s appeal to the 
prejudiGOS and cupidity of tho const] tuoncics , and ho will 
beniort^ sononsly embairasscd by tho countenance whuh ho 
has afforded to the project of slutling the harden of local 
taxation. Tho best mode of retneviiig his reputation as a 
statesman and financier will lie a tacit repudiation of a 
policy which was not formed under tho responsibility of 
ofilce. lie has judiciously piuccil at the Exchequer a col- 
leagao who possesses a special knowledge of finance 
ncquirt'd loppy^o under tho tuition of Mr. Qiadsione. 
If Sir STAtr^D Nortiicotd is duly supported by the 
PoTMie Minister in the Cabinet, ho will frame his Budget 
with a view to tho national interest, instead of at- 
tempting to bribe classes and sections of tho com- 
munity at tho public expense. It is not to bo regretted 
that Buccossive deputations should prefer urgent claims 
for relief which are necessarily competitive and incom- 
patible. Tho abolition of tho Malt-tax would absorb more 
than the entire surplus; and, as Sir Staiford IfTobniiOic 
justly remarked, the removal of duties on boor would, by 
discouraging the consumption of spirits, entail a loss on 
tho revenue b^ond tho total produce of the tax. Tho 
!&^lt-tax is, indeedi one of the most anomalous and cxcos- 
sive burdens both on consumers and on an important class 
pcRpdocfi^ ; but it has the paradoxical property of sus- 
tainin^itsolf by its own weight, inasmuch as tho removal 
of so heav^ burden would utterly derange the fiscal equi- 
* lihriuni. The country brewers who Isctoly urged Sir Staf- 
ronn Northcotb to remove tho license <luty on their trade 
unanimonsfy disapproved of the repeal of the Malt-tax, or 
of ito oonversion into a duty on be^. Thiw fiaBjr explained 
tho hieoiiveDseBoe to which th^ are sutgeomd by the necoe- 
sary superviiicm of the Inland Bevenneoffloen, ai||lWbapa 
they may either now or at some fritme time socoeed in oU 
taimng relief. Tho sfcfll mere recent deputation wiJoh 
for the xeptBol of imtfo on food irgured its own eese the 
^ extravagant demands of some of its memben; bntit mey 
mtexest the inMmters of the agitatjion ag^ 
tax to be infomed of a»»^|ii]^tatieoBa demand for the 
additioii of tUrty nr ftety wiBioas to the peaiMfc 

Bmuo yearn have ^^jposaed oince Mts IkmmA 
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encoamged the formera to ho]^ for ^tho 

rsdudionof thellalt-fox- 

thoughUessly am^mneed hk dkeppremd of Mfi ' 

sebeme of eflboting a mom placwaWo ^lo 

sugar duty since test year's ledaotteti tMwusm li|fo 
two mitluins of tuvenne, white it intormres with aoMspih 
catod system of trade and ^mofittifkoture. liWKte »• 
thuaiastic dosctnption of sugar as the luxury of tmdhnod 
and tho aolaco of age was jaat as well m poetical. If the 
rematning duty were romove^ the ^irtiSid wnold bt cheap. 
onc(i by more than tlie whole amount of the ti^, end tho 
production of tho finrr quiJities of Sugar konld no Icmger 
bo artificially reatnclod. Mr. Disuaew’s opinien that the sub- 
leets of taxati<m ought not to bo furUirt rodttoed iiAnnm^r 
liM boon fcrmorly hold by tcpnointets of high authority. 
Sir GLom^r Lrwis luloptoii Airrutm Yormt’s recouimendti- 
tion that indirect taxes slmuld bo distributed over tho 
1 ai*go 8 t p(> 4 «aiblo number of commcKhtios, but oxperlonoe has 
j unified Mr Gr.AnsicmK's proltionco of an opposite fiscal 
policy. It m desimUo not to interforo unnecesiiiarlly with 
any branch of industry, and tho indireH ojicmtion of 
Cnstoins and Excise duties is rcdiice<l to the iowest ywint 
when tlio i*c venue is derived from tho mnallest numlw 
of taxc fl on eonsuniptiou If Mr. Bibrari i should be jHir- 
Kuadid by tho Chanokllor of tho Ku'irFQtTRB to ropijril 
tho sugar duty, ho might defend his inconsistency by 
tho oxarnplo of Mr. howr, who doclared that be would 
never again meddle with tho duty only two yoaiu before ho 
reduced it by fifty \^ot cent. 

Tho CiiAN( HI.OU of the KxC!iiqu»k can acarcoly fail to 
find in tho shortness of tho timo at lus disposal afi excuse 
for postponing tho inopportuno claims of the rato- 
pa^evB It 18 greatly to bo rogrottod tliat both parties 
navo pledged themsolvca to one of tho most cuostum- 
ablo schernes of fiscal readjushnont In 1S71 Mr. Down 
oflortHl (0 n I like Mr. Gohciun a presout of tlie ITou^i*- 
j tax m ai<l of lus measure for disturbing tho relations of 
I owners and oeciipieiH. Mr. Qladhionl in his unfortii- 
nuto Gieimwich mldreSH repeated tho bid for tho voUis of 
tho ratopayors; and tho county niemborH have on two 
or throe occasions followed like sheep tho blundering loud 
of tho present (hvil Lord of tbo Admiralty. It woidd be 
too much to expect that tho Ministois should plainly con. 
fuss to Bupportors and oppotionta that they have made a 
mistake ; but Sir SiAti onn Noru ikoi l might plausibly urge 
bis inability to remodel tlio ancient systoni iff taxation at 
two moutliH' notice Ah all things in nature have some UhO, 
ewen tlio ratopuying agitation might bo turned to account 
if tho Bupposed necessity oi soiao future rcuuijustmout wmo 
made to fiirniBli an oiguincnt against the imstakon and 
miHohiovotiB clamour for the repeal of the Income-tax. If 
real property is to obtain a lionefit at tlio oxpense of 
perboiiulty, it is ovidontly neccBsary to provide or to retain 
the only tax which falls upon money lucomo. If any 
memlxiis of tho Income- 1 ax deputation have been followers 
of Sir Maskly LorKb, they must have boon conscious of 
the inconHiBtency of thoir double (Remand. Ueal property 
IS subject both rates and to Income-tax ; but if pf^rsenalty 
IS not taxed, it cannot be rated No inference can bo drawn 
from Mr. DiKRAKi.rh curt answer to the deputation, except 
that ho IS not prepared to Bacrifico tho whole amount of too 
Income-tax. To tlio arguments which wore adduced hr 
the majority of the Bpc«ikors it would have been diffi- 
cult to reply with respoctfui gravity ; but tbo dcjmtatioii 
was formidable lu numbers, nor was it defloient in char- 
acter and reputation, Tho memliers of Parliament who 
attended in deference to the wishes of tho tradesmen in 
their rcs|>ective constituencies for tho most part majiitaiiied 
a judicious silence; and some of them maybe suppOBcd, 
like Sir CuAiiLLS who formally intnKluced the 

doputation, to decline all connexion wifh the agitation 
whicli they thought theruselve« obliged to coiintoiiattCe by 
their attendance. There can be little doubt that tho whole 
movement is exclusively promoted in tho interest of tho 
shopkeepers, for it is impossibb to believe that the work- 
men of Sheffield or of any other town ol^oct to a tax to which 
non^ of tteir class contribute a laribing. It is a proof of 
political carelessness that no section of the community 
protests against the repeal of the tax, although relief in one 
quarter is exactly equivalent to increased or* coutinuod 
pressnro in another. No theorist has ever ^utended 
that a tax of five or six milhons on income is advan« 
tageous, except as aa alternative cf somo other and more 
inconvenient tax of equal amount. If the tax were 
pealed to-morrow fite) or six millions must be mlsod in 
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some other fonoi whioh would, even if it coneisted in the 
retention of existing burdens, be more oppressive and less 
equitable than the uioome-tax. 

Mr. Attsnborodob, a tradesman who appears to bo 
Cbainaan of the Income-tax League, bkirted out the secret 
of the agitation by candidly admitting that he had been 
urged to direct it exclusively against Schedule D. The 
promoters hod, it seemed, moro prudently affected to 
prefer the total repeal of the tax, not probably, as Mr. 
Attxmbobouoh alleged, because a claim of partial exemp- 
tion was selfish, but because the monstrous injustice of 
their proposal would have boon fatal to the hope of sucooss. 
Tho levity of reformers who one day propose to tax all 
incomes arising from property, and on the next day to 
exempt it, is fully explained by their exclusive regard 
to their own interest. If the original claim of the Leagnc, 
or rathor of its supporters, was dofoiisiblo, their pre- 
sent demand must ^ flagrantly unjust. They hope to 
obtain the support of mndowners, bondholders, and 
sharefaoldoTB, by offering them a largo bribe out of the 
national revenue. 8im|UQ selflshnoss is perhaps moro re- 
spectable, and it is certainly moro logical, than the senti- 
mental or philanthropic disguise which it sometimes 
assumes. It is difficult to sympathize deeply with trades- 
men who object to tho Income-tax as demoralizing, or, in 
other words, bccauso it offers thorn an opportunity and a 
temptation to mako false returns. Tho remedy lies within 
their own power ; and a rate reduced to threepence in tho 
pound offers great facilities for tho practice of truth and 
honesty. Tho Mayor of Hull complained not only that tho 
tax was burdensome in itself, but that it fell on those who 
woro morally and socially hound to contribute to charit- 
able and public purposes. In other words, the Income-tax 
is paid by those who are comparatively rich ; and this 
seems to bo the objection taken by Canon Trevor, who 
complains of tho tax “ as immoral m principle, because it 
“ was a tax on a man’s power to pay.” Adam Smith 
taught that all taxes should bo as closely as possiblo 
adjusted to the ability of tho taxpayer, or to his power 
to pay; but the groat teacher of political economy 
was not exclusively n philanthropic moralist. Tho adjust- 
ment of tho tax to tho power to j)ay ” leaves out all 
” considerations of a man’s obligntions to religion, charity, 
“ family, honour, and kindness.” It is too true that a 
hard-hearted Legislature has deemed that taxpayers in 
common with the rest of mankind should be just before 
they are generous. Private creditors, as well ns tho 
nation, aro too much in tlie habit of exacting their dues 
without considering the obligations of their debtors to 
religion, honour, and kindness. 

Tho deputation expressly repudiated any desiro for the 
fessoning of the tax on small incomes, because they felt 
* that extension of remission w’aa confiscation and became 
” pillage.” The principle of confiscation and pillage has 
always been rocognizod in tho exemption of tho smallest 
incomes, nor would there bo any further violation of 
principlo iu the elevation of tho present limit of taxation. 
Tho ODjection would be wholly removed by the uniform 
exemption of a oeiiain amount of income without reference 
to the wealth or poverty of tho possessor. If tho tax 
bogan with 300?. a year, an allowance would bo roughly made 
for tho indirect taxes which are paid in small or large 
households; and although tho relief to tho owners of 
largo incomes would be comparatively inconsiderable, the 
anomaly of an arbitrary line of division would be greatly 
diminished. If the recipient of 300Z. were exempted, it 
would bo reasonable tliat 500/. should bo charged os 200Z., 
and 1,000^ as 700I. Incidentally some relief would bo 
afforded to tho sensitive oonsciences of tho smaller trades- 
men ; and perhaps Mr. Disraeli and Sir Stafford North- 
cote might appreciate tho pleasuro of oo-oporating with the 
virtuous aspirations of the Income-tax League. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

M VON JOKAl, a distinguished Hungarian writer, 
• has been favoured with on interview with Prince 
Bismarck, and has rovoalod the general tenor of what the 
IMnco Biud to him. Ho had nothing to do but to listen 
while' the Prinoo discussed one subject after another 
v^th n total absence of reserve. Tho visitor remembered, 
’hei^evor, that the world would be glad to know whet. the 
Minister was like to look at, and what were his 
almost as much as to bear what he aaid ; 


and he has drawn a picture which will not easilj^ ha 
forgotten of his host seated in a room funusbei 
with a few chairs, a desk, an iron chest, and an 
conch, smoking an enor^us meerschaum and dangKog:"" 
Ic^-pencils as bi^ as walking-sticks. As M. vos JoxAi 
was a Hun^^nan, Prince Bismarck naturally bego^ ^ 
by offering his views on the situation of the Austr^ ’ 
Hangarian Empire. That the existence of the dual 
government is the best thing for both countries, that tho 
disruption of Austria would produce anarchy in Eastern 
Europe, and that the Germans and Magyars alone amoniif 
the nationalities subject to the Austrian Crown have the 
faculty of governing, were truths indisputable and 
palatable, but also familiar, to tho hearer. Prince Bismarck 
trod on fresher ground when he proceeded to speak of the 
relations of Germany to Austria. There is in many minds 
an uneasy feeling that Germany hankers after the 
Gorman provinces of Austria. Prince Bismarck invited 
his visitor to take note that no misconception could 
bo greater. Germany has not the slightest wish 

for these Austrian provinces, and any German states- ’ 
man who would oven accept them as a gift ought, in Prince 
Bismarck’s opinion, to be banged. As to going to war fox 
them, ho himself would much rather go to war to avoid 
having them. It is not tho interest of Germany to Lave 
them. They would bo worse than useless to her, and would 
only add to her dilficulties. A few moi*e millions of popu- 
lation addicted to “ pilgiimaging and that sort of thing 
would be the last thing that Gorman statesmen in tlie midst 
of their present ecclesiastical difliculties would desire. They 
have quite enough on their hands with Alsace and Lorraine 
and North Schleswig, and do not want any more reluctant 
subjects of the Empkror to manage. Vienna too, highly 
important as the chief city of tho countries bordering ou the 
Danulio, and destined iu that' capacity to be a oontro con- 
tinually gimtor of life and commercial activity, would lie 
worthless os a moro border-town of Germany. These 
reasons therefore, the validity of which M. vON Jokai could 
scarcely contest, as their force depended on the considera- 
tion of what would pay Germany l>cst, and was not 
weakened by any admixture of consideration for others, liad 
made Prince Bismarck determine ihni Austria should con- 
tinue to exist ; and, having got so far, lie also determined 
that sho should exist if possible as a strong Power, able to 
do the work allotted her. Tho policy of Gerrnanv, so long 
as Prince Bismarck directs it, will be to uphold Austria. 
Whoever, he said, attacks Austria will have to reckon with 
us. It is seldom that a declaration so important to Europe 
has been made so accidentally and in so informal a manner. 
Whatever rumours might bo flying about of schomes of 
aggrandizement framed by Russia in complicity \vith 
Germany, sober judges of the policy of nations as deter- 
mined by their permanent interests would bo slow to believe 
that any German statesman would allow the control of tho 
Danube to pass out of Gorman bands. Bq||iiow there is a 
positive declaration by Prince Bismarck whi^ is better than 
many arguments. Whoever attacks Austria and Hungary 
will have to reckon with Germany. 

Prince Bismarck was equally explicit about Russia. Of 
courso it is Russia that a Hungarian dreads, and it ia 
Russia of whom a Gorman statesman is thinking when ho 
says that an assailant of Austria will have to reckon with 
Germany. Prince Bismarck took credit for having done 
much to bring about friendly relations between Austria 
and Russia. As Germany wishes to be on good terms 
with both, Germany must wish that they should be 
on good terms with each other, and as a means to 
tho desired end Prince Bismarck had promoted the 
visits of tho tAree Emperors to oach other, and had 
laid the foundations of an alliance by which eacl^ should 

f iroolaim and be pledged to give effe^ to a sincei^ desiro 
or peace. But it is not much in the manner of Piince 
Bismarck to dwell on aUiances and professions of peace. 

He looks at tho permanent interests of nations, and at the 
character and general policy of those who have to uphold 
them. The firat question he has asked himself is whether 
it is tlm interest of Russia to get Galicia, and he bsia 
decided That it is not. Ho has even come to the oondusioik 
tliat Russia would not know what to do with Constantiiiople 
if she got it. His reasons seem to be two; of which ona 
scorns Bcaroely so strong as Prince BismaboK appears to 
have considered it, while the other is of real ahd 
triable weight. Russia, he is reported iO have said,^ 
win find tW she loses all well |hi ^ 

now process shohiui adopted of 
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- , n-^-^ Ww i iriliMfiiw ' wUcti Pfinoi^ Btan^ibx 

ifr^f 4>w rtf ilift OiBttn^ wililecto of Bittiia, There 
HM e time iAm it ^ught ihet Oemiaiij ia the Audi 
d! 1h$ fpwA TiotiHriM wo^ make an eSbn to mdaim 
dm Oannaiia of the Baltic provinoea. Such a notion ia 
entMf ^ Prince BifiMAncf a polu^. He does not 

the German anfajeota ofthe Cam being BoBaianisod 
the gronnd that the; are peraona in whom OermanT ia 
ndtotakeanmteresi, He appears qnite indifferent to thoir 
fhte, so ihr aa German; is oonoemed, but he thinks that 
Bossia ia making a mistake, and this because of a vor; 
peenliar Aaraoteristio of the (German race. So long ^ 
Germans live in a foreign country as Germans, they retain 
all the German virtues ; but directly they become like the 
foreigners with whom they live, and oeaso to be Gorman, all 
Aeir German Virtues ^ out of them as if by magic, and they* 
aremore vicious than the most vicious of their foreign models. 
1^'pemiciouB lapse from proper principles might, however, 
not be discovered in persons of other nationalities, and the 
Bnasians might safely calculate that the inhabitants of 
Constantinople would not become mnch worse whatever 
^ppened to them. It was a much more cogent argument 
when Prince Bismabck asked his auditor to observe that 
Bussia has at presout got quite enough ou her hands with- 
out seeking to stir up a European war by grasping territory 
on the Danube ; and the Prince’s personal knowledge of the 
CzAESwrrcu w'os intimate enough to enable him to state 
positively that the heir of the Russian Empire is a most 
“ domestic '* person, who is not at nil likely to trouble 
himself about the wishes of Pktkr the Cukat. M. von 
JoKAi managed somehow to get in u word at this point, and 
mildly suggested that if Russia was so wonderfully paeitie 
she might perh^s bo itidueod to give up her habit of 
stirring up disaileetion among the Slavonic nationalities of 
Hungary. Prince Bismarck replied that this process of 
intriguing with the subjects of neighbouriug States was 
merdyan amusement of tlie Russian Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople, who loved fussing, and wished to make them- 
selves as great men os possible during their tenure of oflleo, 
while the real Russian policy, the policy of St. Peters- 
burg, was quite another thing and was remote from the 
sphere of such intrigues, I’robably M. von Jokai was not 
entirely convinced by this explanation ; Init it is time that 
since a good understanding between Ru.ssia and Austria 
has been brought about these intrigues have been, at legist 
temporarily, susjiendcd. 

Passing to the more general asfiects of Gorman foreign 
policy. Prince Bismarck declared that there was not an inch 
of OTOund anywhere that Germany coveted in any direction, 
and that what she had annexed hud IxNm taken for purely 
military reasons. It is f(iolish to ti’iist even tbo frankest of 
politicians, and we may be sure that if Prince Bismarck had 
been coveting any new territory he would not have let his 
* Hungarian tnend into the bet'.rot. But ho would scarcely 
have gone out his way to make a positive state- 
ment that desire for more territoiy is not a part of his aspira- 
tions for Germany, and if anything can be said positively 
of a foreign nation, it may bo said of Germans that they 
have not in the slightest degree the lust for territorial 
con€|[ue8t8, and that so far Prlnco Bismarck was but 
the mterpreter of the minds of his countrymen. To get 
a little bit here and a little bit there, to awaken the hopes 
of nstionalities, and to pursue other portions of the Na- 
mleonio polu^. is totally out of Prince Bismarck’s line. 
His aim is to hold what he has got, and, strengthened by 
a Bnssian and an Austrian alliance, to keep France 
and the Pope down. These are the true objects 
of his hatred and alarm/ and cortainly when ho does 
hate pecmle, he does not mince matters jh talking of 
them- ^.;Hi8 language about the Pope was .such that 
von Jokai dm not venture to print it; and as to 
the French, his language was strong enough to awaken 
some curiosity to know what stronger phrases he could 
have found for the Pope. If you scratch the surface, be 
declared, of a French barber or cook, you immodiatoly como 
upon a pure Bod Indian savage. What made this obser- 
vation more remarkable was that it grew out of the mention 
of 1^ anneKod district of Lorraine. Germany actuAy fbr 
xniHiary parpi^ has bad to burden itself with a M of 
these Bed Indian^ and to treat them as entitled to share 
the glorious privileges of xeal German subjects. If 
ibis IS the way in which the Prince and tels 

^Sdl the world know that he speaks, of these sew 
subjects of tbs Eaipekob^ it tt;P0t strange that they do not 
imiusb lope him. There is it peint at which fmokamm, 


berdevB on hrulaliVt and Prince BisiaiicwE^'t^ 
a Genual. In the Gennnii cbai^ncter, awd espseW^ et 
seen m military and Kfe, then ia a tern of 

and ooarseueaa which gctei fiir to mar the eflbot of hqp 
moral and intelteetual qualities, and tends necesSarH^ W 
pervert the judgment of those who kivc it The worm 
of Prince Bismarck sic the words of atrengih rallier than 
of wisdom, and strength apart fri>m wflidom Is more inte- 
resting than satis&ctory as a counsollor. 


TIIE 'BENGAL F.UtfINE AND tAe IKDIA OFFTOE. 

I T is to foreaeo that, unless propet means be tukeu 

to prevent it, an unreasoning aud probably anreason- 
able outcry against the Government of India wiU shortly 
arise. One or two journals stand prepared to encourago 
it, and we fear that it cannot bo long before they are ame 
to use the miserable cortaintios of famine to give point to 
Uieir dcnunciatiouB. Under these circumstances, it behoves 
the India Office to take timely measures (br putting the 
public in full possession of the history and present state of 
affairs in Bengal. Parliament will meet next week for ctos- 
})atcli of business, and it is to bo hoped that the Arst instal- 
ment of “ Pajiers relative to the Famine in Bengal ” will be 
presented as soon as possible afterwards. No doubt thero is 
much to bo said against the system of taking the public 
into the contidonce of the Goverumont at so early a singe. 
I'lio papers w'ill provoke a good deal of careless criticism 
and many foolish suggesHons, which will at once bo lelo- 
graphed to Calcutta to irritate hard-working officials and 
give occasion to more igiioraut comments. Why, tlie India 
Office may ask, should wo be ex|H«uted to minister to this 
kind of annoyance and givo men more to bear who arc 
already burdened up to their full strength? The 
answer is simple. The evil which will result fiom 
tbo publication of official news will bo produced in a 
still greater degree by the publication of unofficial news. 
On a small setilo it will bo the history of the Crimoaa 
winter over again . Tlio lettena and tologrnms of Spreial 
Correspondents will gradually take a darker and more 
condemnatory hue. It will be assumed in England that a 
Government which says nothing has nothing to say for 
itself. Public indignation will bo increased by every Iresh 
arrival of bad news from the seat of famine, aud before very 
long all possibility of soenring a fair hearing for tho 
accuscjd officials will bo at an end. They will bo supposed 
to have merely constructed an ex pod facto ease in order to 
cover tliuir own shoHcomings, and tho only form tJio cun- 
troversy will take will be in what proportions their deserved 
punishinent shiUl be nu;ted out to tlicsm. What is n(;edcd 
IS that tho real facts should ho laid lioforo tho country while 
it is still calm enough to review thorn fairly. It may bo 
that tbo Government of India or tbo Government of 
Bengal has mado mistakes. It may bo that their cHtimates 
of tho work to bo done were founded on Uk) favoumblo 
calculations of the wants to bo supplied. It may bo that they 
hoped when, as the event lias proved, it would Ijrvo 
been wiser to despair. Thc^ aro tbo worst charges that 
can bo brought against them with any show of proba- 
bility. If they can bo completely disposed of, now is 
the time to dispose of them. If they must be in part 
admitted, now still more is tho time to admit them. Any 
errors of judgment which these Governments may have 
committed will now bo taken for no more than they 
are really worth. Horcaflor they may be condemned with 
scarcely less severity than if they had boon ac*ts of wilful 
murder. It ia not a question whether to keep the piihiic 
ignorant and therefore quiet, or informed and thenduru 
troublesome. Information will come anyhow witli lialf n- 
dozen Special Correspondents in the field — and oven Lord 
Dalbousie himself would hardly have shot a Spi«cial 
Correspondent in time of peBi'o, It is only a quustioii 
between keeping the public completely informed and ihere- 
foro capable of judging the facts with some degriie of fair- 
noasj or imperfectly informed and consequently liable oveiy 
moment to go off on wrong scents, aud to lay the blame on 
innocent h^a, or to lay an unfair weight of blame on 
beads which aro not quite innocont. 

There seem to be five points which it indy bo m^oful for 
the Sbcbetakt of State for India to have completely sifted 
in the earliest batch of papers. First of all, tlwvo in 
the non-prohibition of exports. It may be said that tbo 
VlOEllOY’a minute on thia nabjoetjs sufficient, and cLit tho 
pnetied intereatof it baa alrmy passed awa,|% Butao many 
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persons haro oommitted themselves agemst Loyd Hosra- 
BttooK'B view that it is likely to be hotly diseossed fbr some 
time to come. Public ppinioa/* said the 2Vmes some days 
back, ** epieed os rntnition upon the fhot that not a tea 
** of groin ought to be allowed to leave Beng^.*’ In a matter 
of this kind it is impossible to place too little iUth in 
public intuitions. They may be valuable in questions of 
soniimont or honour, but upon questions involving the 
cdect of this or that policy upon the food supply of a pro« 
viuco they are next door to worthless. Ltill it is much to be 
desired that the public should be disabused of them before 
time lias ffiven them the sanctity of axioms, and for this 
purpose rail materials for coming to a conclusion which 
shall I'est on something better than intuition ought to be 
modo acoessible. Lord Nouthdbook’s minute would have 
carried more conviction than it did if it hod been accom- 
panied ^ Sir Gkoiioe Campbell’s reasons for taking a dif- 
ferent view. Taken by itself, it seems to settle the contro- 
versy ; taken in conjunction with Sir Geokob Campbell’s 
arguments, it Would (irobablyshow an ovcrwholmiug balanco 
of argument oh t^e side of non-prohibition ; but so long as it is | 
known that an Indian authority of such weight as Sir Geobqe 
Campbell dissents fram it, while it is not known what are 
his reasons for dissenting, there will bo room for doubt. 
Wo believe that Sir Geoeoe Cambell’s arguments will be 
found not to cover nearly so much ground as the ViCBRor’s, 
and that the wider survey of facts has rightly overruled 
the naiTOwer survey. But this is a matter which can and 
ought to be put beyond tho range of more Rpeculation. 

' The next point on which information is needed is tho 
rolatiou between tho amount of food purchased by the 
Government and the amount of food likely to bo needed by 
tho population of the Csmino districts. This is a questiou 
of immense practical moment, because, if tho provision 
already made by tho Vice rot is incomplete, there is still 
timo to supplement it. Wo want to know two things which 
tiro cortain to be con founded hereafter if they are not made 
door while it is still possible to keep them distinct. The 
first is whether tho provision of food is adequate to tho 
need so fiir as it was reasonably possible to osiinmix) it 
bofoi'chand. Tho second is whetbor the provision of food 
is adequate to what tho need lias turned out to be. Tho 
first is important for the justification of tho Go- 
vernment of India; the second is important for tho 
guidtuico of tho Homo Goveiiimout. It is quite possible 
that Lord Nori’hbrook may have bouglit all tho food which 
upon tho most careful and authoritative estimates seemed 
likely to bo nooded, and yot that tho famine, now it has 
come, threatens to outstrip tho most extravagant calcula- 
tions. If tho publication of these estimates is postponed 
Casilil tho one tiling that people can take note of is their 
insufficiency, it will bo impossible to scoui'e fair considera- 
tion for tho plea that, when originally made, they scomod to 
err, if at all, on the side of exaggeration, A further point of 
gi*oat importance is the character of tho food thus provided. 
It is said that while wholesome rice has boon exported from 
Bengal, unwholesome rico has boim im|)ortcd ; that instead 
of the Govommont purchases having boon made on tho 
spot, they bavo been made in Burraah, and that tho 
rice thus obtained will inevitably intensify the diseases 
inseparable from famine, and even generate diseases which 
would have been proven tod by tho use of home-grown grain, 
llioro most bo data obtainable by which to doteimine how 
far this is tnio, and, if it is true, the Government of India 
must have hod some reason for refusing to buy on the spot. 
They may Bvguo that nobody in Eng^nd will be foolish 
enough to suppose that they bought unwholesome rice just 
for ^0 pleasure of tho thing ; but in that oaso they under- 
rate the capaoify of public credulity when it is not re- 
strained by mots set down in Uaok and white. 

The fourth point is the oiganixation of the transport 
system. Hero, wo confess, the complaints against the 
Viceroy seem to rest on bettor foundation than any of 
those already montioned. Tho caso against the Govern- 
ment is very fairly stated by the Oorres^dent of the 
Patfy News, ** If Qorvennnent was so convinced of the 
inovltabilify of a famine that it wos justified in purchasing 
relief supplies, equally would it have been justified in the 
timoly organization of a system for tibeir transport and 
•< disthbotion,” 'Wo do not say that there aiafr not bea flaw 
in ibis inferenoe, or an error of fact in the impUed premiss 
on which it rests. There may have been good reasons wbj 
tl^ transport system should not have been ergsmiatod at the 
wimsf time as the food was boughti or it inay not be true^ 
tluit it was ^psenihls to 


do to provide Sar its distdtetion wlian bemgiitir 9lMi| 
however, are doubts Whicii admit of being salwfcofai% 
cleared up. Itoan be siumwt what has haea dnim in Ae 
way of orgiouaing^^iha trarnpeort ir^stem whm 4be woiAt 
was taken in hai^ and bow fiw it was complete By Iba : 
time the need which was to teat it arose. The Aihiies /ol 
the system may be emiggmted, tiw diffieidties whi^' 
have caused them may be inauvmountable, or the ottebSa. 
may really have been overtaken by the ffimino before they 
hod ^ tbeir maefaineiy into wprk^g order. If either of 
tho first two suppositions is correct, it is well that ike 
truth should bo made public while there is still a dbsatm 
that it may get a bearing. If tho last is the true on^ the 
GovermnoDt of India had better make a dean breast of it 
liefore the disposition to hold them responsible fior natural 
obstacles, os well as for official shortconfings, becomes 
dtogether ungovernable. Tho last point is tiia appheation 
of ‘me relief test. Certainly there is no need to ke^ 

I thousands of Bengalese kxbonrers in idleness so tong as there 
is ufiefiii work tor them to do and tb^ ore phyeioaUy 
able to do it. Tho charges made in England ore that others 
than labourers are employed, that they are or wiU be 
employed when they are too weak to work without sub- 
mitting to great and needless suffering ; that when they do 
work ^ey are not paid rognlarly and fiurly ; and that the 
work given to thorn, instep of being of the nature of real 
public improYoments, is only a sham spooning of earth from a 
place whore it is missed to a place where it is not wanted. 
These accusations are ut least intelligible, and the Beoretary 
of Si'ATE must already have, or at any rate may easily 
obtain, ample means for determining whether they are true 
or false. ^ 


THE DUKE OF BROGLIE AND THE LEFT CENTRE. 

T he French Ministry has lately been giving unexpected 
signs of uneasiness. The newspaper which specially 
ropresonts the views of the Duke of BRoolib has appealed 
to the Left Centre to make common cause with the Govern- 
ment. This step seems to have nothing in c<.>uimon with tho 
similar desire not long since attributed to tlio I>uke Decazi- 
Tho object in the latter case was to etfect a union of the 
Centres which should enable the Ministry to tfisregard tho 
opposition of the P]xtremo Right. The object in the present 
case is to attach the Left €ontn3 to the majority witbt^nt 
alienating tho tJ.xtromo Right. The idea which was alleged 
to be in tho Fokkign Skorktary’s mind involved a moditica. 
tioii of Ministerial policy. Tho idea which is now in tho 
PrimbMieister’s mindinvolvesnothingof thesort. TlWappcal 
of the Frafn;iii8 to the Loft Centre is an appesd to cm'tain 
wandering and Conservative sheep to return to their true 
home. If they will come back, they shall be treated with 
gi*cater kindness than they deservo. Not only shall all 
their wicked votes against tho Government oe forgiven 
them, but one or two of tho least sinful of their number 
shall oven be admitted into tho Cabinet. After all, says the 
Fran(;aw^ they are honest at heart ; they are men of substonco 
and moderation ; they hate and fear the RadicedB as much, 
though not as openly, as tho Duke of Droglib hates them. 
Why, with all these solid grounds of agreement, will they 
insist ou holding aloof from the great Cons^vatiTe party ? 
It may be assumed that tho recent elections for Vauoluse 
and Vienne are at tho bottom of this curious in- 
vitation. Tho Duke of Broglie is not the man to go 
bat in hand to any section of the Opposition unless ho 
thinks that tbo need is pressing, and the chance of success 
promising. The election of M. Lepetit supplied tho first 
condition ; the election of M. Ledku Bollin supplied the 
second. It be clear to the Duke of Broglie by this time 
that one of two barrels on which he relied for the re- 
generation of French politics has missed fire^ The rs- 
construction of the Executive has not bad the efieoi it was 
meant to have. It may make tho path of the Oewmmiait 
somewhat easier 88 regards local businesi^ bat it does not 
influence the elections to the AsaemUj. After Bvafeets 
and Mayors have done their worst, a cri)foal deetien icon 
still be decided by a lettsr from H. Xmens* if the Shake 
of Bmoous had wished to saiasfy himself upon thio 
point bfyond aA mistake, he could not have ekoain 
a more conclusive test than the deotioii in Tkame. 
That department has been^ flunoos bsyond most othemi 
for its determined and undweriminaiting vhiMeiskt^ 
long as a candidate dSidared hiiaim an >antiJBiqpsih^ 
bean it mattered little whet the nveoise Ihst if hki 
uiti^B^iublkeBBism be. , Thn dktin^^ e 


istwiQB^ jn-'V^iflnM* iw*' th® ctoAofS 

tim4 Mil MBtaNMitlj. An. etoottoA in sueli » 
aliMnBf i® liiii® ungH liaip® tlioiigiit--«ii(l dowu to 
th® df III® •onloat ®nib tbonglilrr^ oestamfy for th® 
(jjljU iymneiit. Yknn® tvould give aooiher woof of its 
JSSUoritgr to party Hamas byaondiiig ® HaoMiiboiiist to 
fAjra big gggt fay tba side of a Bpyalist and a Botiapariiat. 
Hik was tfae expeotatkm ; the result was that the ^leaaants 
pisfex^ to be rquresenM by a moderate Bepnblicaii, by 
a Bepiifalioaa whose principal claim to their coufidonoe was 
that ne was supported by M. Tni£Bs. It was clcor after 
this i^t nothing had been gained by the change uf 
officials. Preteots and Mayors are no longer the woj^ of 

E wer they once were. The poasantry, so docile under the 
nplre, have now opinions of their own, and the Duke of 
Bjsoous has not found the seci'eb of enlisting those opinions 
on his side. 

There is nothing left to do thoreforo but to try the second 
barrel. The attempt to moke the existing electorate vote 
in favour of the Government has plainly lailod ; tbo next 
step is to see what can bo done by weeding tho electorate. 
The Oommittao of Thirty have at length agreed upon an 
Electoral Law which is expected to diminish tho nnixibor 
of eleotprs by throo millions, and the Government hope that 
this will immensely weaken tho Eopublioau party at a 
general dootion. A lleform Bill of this kind stands on a 
somewhat different footing from other measures recom- 
mended to tho acceptance of the majority. It ctui scarc^oly 
bo other than unpopular with tho electors whom it Hirikes 
off the register, and it is%ard to say how far this mipopu- 
larity may inliaence the eleotoi's who remain on tho register. 
Other mcMisares may bo forgotten in tho exeitoiuont of a 
general election ; but a law which prevents three millions 
of men who have heretofore voted from voting any longer 
is necessarily brought into especial prominonce at clectioti 
time. There ai« some weak-kneed brethren in every majority, 
and to men of this stamp tho prospect of having to appear be- 
fore their laieoonstituouts and jnstily a vote which has helped 
to disfranchise a large portion of them will be exceedingly 
unpleasant. On tho most favourable calculation a good 
many CouBervativos will bo included among tlie rejected 
voters, and even tho thoaght that their own loss will bo 
their party’s gain may not reconcile them to tho implied 
degradation. If their natural irritation extends to their 
more fortunate friends, it may go very hard with a candi- 
date who has supported ilio Electoral Law. Spoculiitions 
of thi® kind are pixibably common umong the Minis teriui 
majoidty in the Assembly. It is painful to think of dcsorU 
ing tlie Government; but tbtni it is more painful still to 
think of being deserted by 1 he el<ictorB. It may even be 
argued tliat regard for tho Qovornincut does not compel 
a deputy to vote in away which would pat his return to tho 
Assembly in peril. K tlie Conseiwativcfl who vote for dis- 
franchisement aro not elected to tho next Assembly their 
placo ivill bo taken by Republicans, so that tbo iJuko of 
Bitooiiis may, after all, bo better served those who 
oppose the J^ectoral Law or stay away while it is under 
discussion than by those who give it an injudicious 
support. It is ham to forecast how many there may )>o 
in tno Bight Cotitro and even in tho Right itself who will 
be influeneed by these considerations, and it is this un- 
cerUinty perha^ which has driven tho Duke of Bicogue 
to makoiovertuires to the Loft Centre. If they would come 
over to the majority, its numerical strength would be so 
great that it could stand a largo percentago of doubtful 
votes without its supremacy teing put in peril. Tho 
election for Vaucluso came in conveniently by way of text 
for the Duko’^ sermon. Tho Frangais has been discoursing 
in an edifying strain on the terror and disgust which 
tho return of M. Lbubu Bolus must inspire in aU 
moderate Ropnblioans. Da not the Left Centro soo that 
by holdiog moof from the Govenrument they play into tho 
bands of Badkals and Communists ? . Wlmn the bennor 
of social order is on^e in the field, all who & not rally to 
its snpport Virtually aidioff the enemy. Ttere is no 
mid^ tom between Marahal HicMabov and U. Xstniau 
BrOLLiy. Tho Left Contro most efaopse wbioh ottremo 
they preftr, or rather thoy decide trhntiber, by 

Imposing noitbar^ thi^ wiU mliy choose M. Lonan 
^ ^ dsputieo^af tike Left Caste diow no rngn of tiei®g 
vm over by tins wuteiiff. te tKtfgjm of the Ihtemi. 
Itet hm teplisd them wte iiiii sraomeiit on frUeb to 
Ipmiid ihtexof^^ Tte JfiteL^doaiomo tte .te 
Bb00IiX 8'9 appeal on behalf of tetol ortentenbles#: 


Boeuft in an opera wbte tenora and bariidnee, aiwngod 
in a oirol®. sing for a whole bout that tfaiy m gobig to 
defend thoir country. What is ft, aeks ibe tiltenurntte. 


and his friends who give the Radicals their only ohanoe 
in tho country. When tho modemte HepuWicaus were in 
powcar it was tho oonceasious to tho reactionary ma^rity 
extracted from M. Thiers that seeurod the election of M. 
Baropet for Lyons, and the other day the only pretext 
that tho extreme Ilepublicaus found for bringing forward 
M. Lsdru* Rollin as a candidate was the iioccssity Uf 
making a demonstration against any tampering with 
nnivex^ suffrage. Tbo Loft Centro Wve, in foct, abao* 
lately nothing to gain by a coaliti^m with tho GfoverUi. 
mout. They see their owii ideas daily gaining strength 
in tho country, ’fhey aro persuaded that tho imyority 
of the electors are ovorywhoro with them; thaf thpir 
leader is still tho most trusted man in Prance; that 
if tho Assembly wore dissolved, nothing but military 
viokmco could pinvout bis Mng placed at tho head of 
afiairs, either as First Minister or as Pnwident. Sup- 
posing that they were to listen to tho Duke of BrooUB’s 
invitation, wliat would bo tho ix'sult Y Tlio profound distrust 
which his participation in Monoi'chioal intrigues has overy- 
whoro exoitcd would bo in no way losscnod. Ho would 
still be regarded as merely biding his time to put iho 
Count of CUAMDORI) OP tllO CoilUt of OH tHo 

throne. But tho electors who noiv have confidoiuMS in 
moderaio lU^ptiblicatis might begin tc ^dnubt whether 
tho Itadicalrt aro not right whem they toll thorn that 
moderate llepubliciius aro no better than disguised Jftoyal- 
ists. A few of them would probably turn RudictUs in con- 
sequence, but the great majority would bn more inclined 
to think that all puUiicians are rogues,, and that they had 
bettor full Iwu^k into thoir old attitude oF ontire abstention 
from public affairs. This is what would Imiqusn if anything 
happ(5uod. It is more probable, however, that nothing 
would happen Ixjyond the rejection at tlie next elocHon of 
the dopulios who had shown thomselvos so blind to uU the 
ovidoucos of public opinion as to desert the w inning side 
when its victory was almost aBsnrod. Neither hyi)Othesm 
can have any charm for fho Loft Centre, uud unless the 
Duke of BiUKiUE can make them os short. hiighti^d and as 
panic.Rtrioken as luiriself', they are net likely to ivgard bis 
ovorturuB except in one of tlie.so a.BpccCs. 


It Ai L w A Y riiuri : kt v. 

r|inK February dividoiidu of tho Railway Companioa 
JL caused much ilisappuiutmeut io .^hcrclnWerw ; for, 
nlUiongh it was kia»vvu that the working cxjkjujws had boon 
extnuirtliuarily heavy, the wwkly Irallhi rotm^ns liad 
tlirougheiit tho half-year shown a lurg.) and unfailing 
iucroiiho. Without a minute knowledge t>f tUo irnnsactions 
of tho different (’ompanics it is iinpobsiblo to form a couli- 
dent oj)iiiiou of their coiulitiou at any time as compared 
with tho corresponding part of tho pr' vious yeia*. In 
tho autumn of xh72 tho price of coal wuv rapidly approaclj- 
ing Us hi ghcHt point ; aud tho Biinij|<ain,'Ous rise iii wag' ;s 
and in tho cost of materials deprived tlio Companicii of 
much of tho ltd vantage which they iniglit have aniitapated 
from tho proHperous O/Ctivity uf trade?. It i.s only nficr an 
interval that a rise or fall ol’ jiriccs produces its full eJfect. 
Many contrivcis wliich hud l»oeri imuic before the great 
advanco in the price of coal were still in opomtiou dur- 
ing tho winter, and (*vcji in the spring ; and probably it 
will bo found timi, notwiihstaTjding the late fall in the 
ooal market, tho rah? paJd diiriiig-tljo cvircut quarter or 
half-year will have bi.?eu as lavivy us in 1873. Jn some 
exceptional instances ilm incrca«ed cor.veyanco of coaJ ou 
the railway hits more than compensated for tho ad- 
ditional cost of fuc?l. Tho Monmouthshiro Company 

dcfcteed a few days ago a dividend of eight per cent., 
white tbo amount for the corresponding half-year hud 
boon only six per cent. 'The Nortb-Easieni Company 
eteo obtained a fractional increase of dividend, which may 
POlhaps Imvo boon partly duo to tho coal traiUc. The 
Wdtend Company, on the other hmxd, uotwiTJbstanding itu 
Loudon ooal trade, suffeixKl a reduofion of one per oenf. 
diteidotMt- Tho impeevemont of one pf/r cent, in the 
dividend porhiqNi be arplaiued hy the 
!telited oecommodatiiou trhioh has been providod for 
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paaBengora, in conBeqnenoo of a compact which waa formed 
Bereral months ago with the North British Company. l%e 
published traffic retnrna only supply a rough indication of 
the profits which nro realized by the Companies. Although 
tho total working earpensc^s may bo for considerable periods 
almost stationary, somo kinds traffic are temporarily, if 
not permanently, unremunerative, although tho proceeds 
are included in the gross returns. The periodic^ state- 
monts of tho receipts and expenses of tho Manchester, 
Sheflield, and Lincolnshire Railway are not imitated by 
other Companies. 

Within two months tho value of shares has been largely 
reduet.nl, to the vexation of holders and with a heavy loss 
to sellers ; and the deteriomtion has within a week or a 
fortnight proceeded at an accelerated pace. Declining or 
stationary dividends have perhaps been tho principal cause 
of the fall in the market ; but purchasers and vendors natu- 
rally regulate their dealings with reference rather to future 
prospects than to the actual condition of railway property. 
For two or three months money has boerj abundant at au 
easy rate of discount, but the decline in tlie price of shares 
has been uninterrupted. The Board of Trade returns may 
account in some degree for the unfavourablcj anticipations 
of speculators. Tlu‘re can no longer bo any doubt timt 
commercial prosperity has received a sc*rions chock, and 
that tho effect of dulncss will bo felt by tho Railway 
Companies both in go<ids tmfiic and in tho immlior of 
passengers. It can 8(*arcely bo said that ibo result which 
mav bo expected has already occurred. Tho weekly 
traffic returns, with few exceptions, exceed those of the 
provious year, wdiicli had been hitherto tho largest on record. 
It is true that tho rate of incrcaso is lower ; but it is a 
curi<ui8 illustration of tho conlidonco of popular judgment 
tlmt a diminution in tho speed of progress is instinctively 
regarded U8 tho commencement of retrogression. On the 
Turf, a horse which is gradually overtaken by the rest of 
the field is by a pictures(|ue panidox descTj I K.*d os “ coming 
back to bis liorscs.*’ lie may perbajw still bo approaching 
the winning-post at twenty or thirty miles an hour, but 
hiB relative decline of speed presents itself to the excited 
spectator as a backward motion, For a similar reason a 
railway which earned 8,oooZ. a week mure in March 1873 
than in March 1872 is supposed to have a diminished re- 
ceipt if ill tho present month its weekly increase, os com- 
pared with Inst year, is only 2,oooZ. The true effect of the 
, ^ ”pj»* eoia.t od when tho working ex- 

penses as well ns tho gross amountoiftnk^® ^ 

Companies which have the opportunitv of convtUQWingnow 
I oontmets will now bo able to obtain tneir coal at reudeed 
^14 prices. There is unfortunately reason to fear that the 
’ general traffic may soon begin to decline. 

If llio amount of traffic, .as compared with that of lost 
year, is not reduced, tho dividonils of at least tho second 
half of 1874 can scarcely fail to improve with the reduced 
price of coal. At a somowliat later period several of the 
Companios will liegvi to derive a considorable* income 
from the new lines which at present Ibrra a mere charge on 
tho revenue. In consequence of n perverse and arbitrary 
rule established some years siiico by Paidiamont with the 
avowed purpose of discouraging railway oxtonsion, Com- 
panies are prohibited from paying interest on the capital 
Wliich t hey raise fi*om any source except their earnings on 
their completed lines. The interest on capital during con- 
struction is as legitimato a charge on any undortakiug as 
tho wages of workmen or the cost of rails ; nor would any 
private speculator hesitate to make the convenient arrange 
ments which aro forbidden to Railway Companies. The 
consequenoo of tho vexatious state of tho law is that 
now Companios aro compelled to pay enormous interest 
to coutnictors, instead of simply raising money in the 
market, and that existing Companies pay out of the 
prc»coeds of one line for the cost of another. The 
fashion having recently changed, the clamour for new works 
is raisod by the same class 0? theorists which formerly in- 
sisted on ibo absurd policy of closing all capital accounts, 
Parliaiueut will consequently be inclined to reli^ former 
roHtrictioDs ; but in the meantime tho saorifioes whiob sbaro- 
holders have incurred will bo partially rewarded as their 
barren outlay becomes gradually produetiye. The Great 
Eastern Company has ahready begun to use for eome pur- 
noses its costly extension to Broad Street The Great 
Nortfaorn, the Midland, and tho Sheffield Companies have 
Opened their joint line to Li /erpool, ^ongh traffio 
there is stiU insulBoiontly aooommodated. £1 cemrse of 
Midland Company will^ by tho opening of the 


Settle and Carlisle line, bring over its qrstem a veet 
amount of Scotch traffio in rptnrn for an expenditure of.twa 
millions which has hitherto been a dead weight on the 
revenue earned by tbe exiating linos. Railway policy has 
on tlio whole been sagacionsly directed, and the most entar* 
priHiiig Companies, not having prematurely closed tlf V 
capital accounts, have now the brightest future prospect^ 

Careful observation of the constant changes of the market 
will show that prices are influenced by many circumstances 
which have little connexion with the intrinsic value either 
of railway securities in general or of particular stocks. 
It is only in tho long run that purchases for investment 
regulate the figures of the share list. The bargains of 
fl^x^culators, which are virtually bets, purport to apply to 
millions, while the modest investment of savings kbonously 
accumulated is represented perhaps by thousands. The 
relation of supply to demand depends oniefly on the opera- 
tions of large dealers, who aro, like other speoulators, 
generally intei^ested in producing abundance or scarcity of 
tbe commodities in which they deal. The ordin«ry stock 
of tho railways of the United lungdom is nominally worth 
twenty or thirty millions loss at the middle of March than it 
was at tho beginning of January ; but it maybe confidently 
asserted that the pniporty of holders who have no occasion 
to buy or sell is affected in a far smaller proportion. As 
long as tlio weekly traffic receipts are slightly increased, or 
oven not diminished, sharoholdors have no serious reason for 
alarm. PurebasorH who can rely on their own judgment, or on 
the opinion of competent advisers, will find a great advantage 
in exercising a cai^ful discriminatjjpn between different un- 
dertakings. Somo railway systems have approached more 
nearly than others to the mil development of their traffic ; 
and cornpotiug linos now in process of construction will 
shortly compel some Companies to share a portion of their 
gains with new coirqietitoi*s. It has been already remarked 
that unproductive capital will in many instances shortly 
return a profit to the owners ; and it is in almost all cases 
desirable to prefer in tho selection of investments an under- 
taking in which debentures and profeitmco shares bear a 
high proportion to the ordinary stock. Tho Groat Western 
Railway stock has within seven years been multiplied in 
value threefold, because tho ordinary shorcholdors have 
realized tho increase of pnifit on tho entire capital. Tho 
value of London and North-Western stock has m tho same 
period risen in value between thirty and forty per cent., 
although the total receipts have increased as largely as those 
of tho Great Western Company. A comparison of present 
prices with the dividends of the past year shows that the 
starts of the principal niilways may now bo bought to 
pay about five per cent. 


THE ROYAL PROCESSION. 


T he Royal procession of Thursday was really a very 
fine sight, and it also afforded another agreeable 
illustration of tho kindly and sympathetic relations which 
subsist between tbe Queen and her subjects. It is needless 
to go further for reasons to justify a graceful and interesting 
ceremony, and there is something grotesque in the elaborate 
and subtle apologies which some of tho newspapers have 
thought it necessary to offer. The Times has ois^vered in 
the demonstration not only a grave declaraiion of consti- 
tutional loyalty, but an act of homage to the newspapera 
which have cultivated tho activity of intelligenoe wmoh 
is supposed to have been displayed in the ouridsity to see 
the procs^aion. The people who waited all the morning 
in the snow were, no doubt, very glad to see the QubiuV 
and her young daughter-in-law, and there pan he no 
question as to the sincerity of their greetings but there 
is no reason to assume that they were ani|aated by 
severe lo^cal convictions as to tbe absolute perfection 
of a particular form of government, or that they passed 
their time in expressing profound pity and contmpt for 
all Frenedimen and Amerioans. If they had thought 
about the matter at all, they would no doubt havP told 
themselves that thqr were extremely wdl satisfied with 
the institutions under which they lived ; but it is not mu ' 
reasonable to suppose that they, took those fostitutionB 
very much for granted, and that their immediate pjyect 
was to gra^ a simple and natmel ouriosi^. Whai to^ 
leading-artide writm may aay, there are ten p^^sOtaP vm 
trouble their heads On a heyday with tWaiHng of w 
faudamente) primnplA of 
that much tii^e 
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got Up that morning aa he probably got up on aeveral ^oueanda of 
other ^orninga; he was only doing wlmt countless of milUons of 
his feliow-croatures have been doing before and ^noe; and he 
immediately returned to tbe obscurity fniin which he came. Mr, 
Carlyle s iiuafrination was improssrd simpT;^ by the (act that this 
little island of solid truth emerged for one instant from behind the 
veil of mist under which so many oth/t'r events of ineomparabiy 
greater intrinsic importance have been hidden for ever. Ho is 
Struck as the astronomer may be struck by the minute comet 
which looks in upon us fi^r a moment and thtm retires for ever into 
the iuHnite abysses of space from which it came. So, too, we 
may be sometimes imprt^ssed by a fragment in a geological 
museum. T/ncounteil millions of iiges ago, some monatrous reptilo 
was waddling up a hank of sliniu, with a dim reptilian con- 
sciousness of wariulh or discomfort. Suddenly a stone falls upon 
him and snmshos hun, and his brief spark of vitality is extin- 
guished. Ages passod on, the whole race to which the reptilo 
oolonged gradually died out, and the old order yielded plnco to a 
now. And than came a geologist and found this solitary fragment 
from the vast wreck of the past. The reptilo had Iwcm singJod out 
for inuuortality froiu the millions of his kind by tho freak of 
fortune, when he was certainly not thinking of any auch coiiMum- 
matiou ; and the sight of him calls up to the remotest posterity a 
dim vision of tho enormous past. Sir. (Jarlyle is novor tired of 
pressing this thought upon us. ITe is always calling our attention 
to tho little incidonts whicJi open n sudden glimpso Wkwards into 
distant ages and then dissolve into obscurity. This indeed is the 
poetical side of liistory, whether nricicnt or contemporary. Tho 
arbitiiiry way in wiiich little waifs and atmys of fads are pr«i- 
servod whilst the grt>at mass sinks into eternal night ptjinls the old 
moral that our little lives are roundml by a sleep, and that history 
is but a ruirrow track ficnsis n bottomless abyss of oblivion. 
When Itoger Tichhuriio disappeared from this world, he could not 
have fimciod bow strangely the most tritling events of his life 
were ilcstinotl to be preserved to some kind of questionable im- 
mortality, and the ticcident which thus saves the record of one 
life out of millions makes us tliink of the dark background to the 
few surviving figures. 

Of such thouglitH, indeed, few readers may bo distinctly conflcions, 
even after Mr. Carlyle’s lessons, though perhaps they iiartially 
explain the interest ivitacliiug to any stray fact simply bMiiiuse it 
is a fact. It is an expression of the instinctive pleasure of human 
being'* in finding sonm fragment of lirm standing jrround. Ibtt of 
course a fact needs some further interest to impress tho ordinary 
imngirj alien , It I'oquiros rare poetical power to enable us to feel 
that there is roiiliy somctluug signilicnnt about tlie sudden 
imparitiou and di.S!ipp(Mirance of a sevent»H'uth-centiiry peasant. 
Tlio ordinary mind, it may bo sfli<l, must have tho transforniing 
moiliuiu provided fur it; arid tbcrctore it should bo induced to look 
at tho world through the eyes oven of a commonplace ncivclist 
rather than contemplate the bare fact for itself. Even a dull 
author gives us some kiinl of theory about the world, whert^jis the 
readers of ii newspaper mendy acciimulato a lairi'en sot of facts 
witlioiit being Btimulntecl into any train of roflectiou whatever. 
If, for evample, it i.M desirable that wo should know what is the 
' naluro of a villain, we shall lenni more by putting ouraelvcs 
under tho guidance of Fii^lding than by trusting to the ordinary 
reporter. Tho liisUny of Blilil is moro signillcaut than the history 
01 Arthur Orton, because it docs not mendy record tho arts by 
which villains succeed, but enables us to fmd how a keen observer 
oxplaiuH the character of which tlie'p nro the IVuits. When naiding 
Tom Joniis we have the cshouco of human life given to \is by a 
great arti.*»t ; when reading tho 'Pichboinio trial we are ovcrwholmed 
by incongruous Tnin^ses of fact pnniented without order or moral. 
We are loll) to supply ihe instructive thought for ourselves, and, ns 
a rule, that is pn'osuly what we arc inca}iahle of supplv-inpr. Wo 
should learn moi'o about count life in England by reading 
Miilditmtarrh than by plodding tliwugh the most authentic collec- 
tion of memoirs or report^*, simply because wo should in tho limt 
case have tho advanlsgo of George Eliot's company, and tho grain 
would hi) ttjndy eiflcd from the chnlf. Cortainiy we could ill 
afford to put aside the assist once of the grivit novelists in studying 
human nature. Our ivsults would gonomUy bo very meagre and 
chaotic were it not fhiitwe aometimos see an idcalixcd vision of 
tho rtiAV materials. Hut it is eipwilly true that nobody can fairly 
appreciate even tho best of novel.** who cannot compare the results 
with independont experience. We do not understand Fielding 
properly till wo have checked liis teaching bv Horace Walpole, 
or jKU'iisps by the yvHv/rtte Catendar ; mm ifiddlemoirhy with 
all its merits, would miss its mark hv readers not fniutliar 
with other soun'cs of information about modern EngHah life. 
To most of us life runs in a very narrow groove. A man may 
pass fv»v a very weii-iiifornicd pers(m on nil social questions 
who is perhaps imt familiar by actual experience with’ tho 
affaii's of more than Imlf-a-dozen families, and whose social inter- 
ooutsti Koldoui takes him beyond the limits of a single section of a 
single stmtiuu of micicty. When ho reads a novel deoliiig with 
criminals and adveutiuvra, he is quite unable to ^tlnguish be- 
tween the tacit comment and the genuine observation. He may 
learn from tho study uf Dickens or Thackeray that ledHtNpe is on 
abomination, or that sucA)blshncss is an ugly pheuomeoou amongst 
, ikie iiq>|ier olassea. But we may easily see from tbe ef 

&ieigii observers how very tmsleading such pottroHe <ff ibe Wcudd 
IBlMhm eves when, they ore dmwu by artists of ntinninpitTi 
tlki mak miiaetlc tendenoiee. Oiitsidm deiite^'ftnin 
iSiAi ^ Vtliy vll^orotta mcepti^m of certain :;leme&t 8 of Hagljah 


society ; but they are quite Unable to judge of the mal is^poartmim 
of the forces at work end of how great or small iijpart in 

the actual working of Hfe, The most absurd of fcsieigia mkeotH 
cepdom might M juitiM by passages drawn item etnuMi^t 
English authors ; nor could we ooatramci thorn if we were nmitsd 
to our own experience. We instinctivdy reoogniae thsif ahta^ty 
just because our own direct observation mu b^n sttppkmeBted by 
a thousand inferences derived from such Oourcesas oven reports of 
criminal trials. 

Considered os a gigantic experiment upon tho guEibility latent 
in human beings, the late trial was reahy more snterssting to a 
philosopher than many volumes of pure tbeori^ng. The layinffbore 
the strange method by which a gi^ deUtsioa propagates ntm even 
amongst peoplo supposed to be intelHgt^ and in the isee of all 
appliances for exposing fhlsehood at the time of \ps fimt propagatton, 
id Itself instructive in a high degree. Doubtless a man who oonfinea 
bis attention to grave poetical discussions would accumulate a 
greater number of judicious theories tluin tho thoughtless peieon 
who wasted hours in balancing the evidence for and against the 
tattoo marks. Bat it may be aoubtetl whether tho ica&r of the 
less dignified matter would not learn more as to tho actual work- 
ing of Jiuman machinery. It is true that his knowledge would 
be of the empirical, not of the soientiHc, kind. He womd not be 
able to extract from it any cUifinite quantitative proposition— to 
obtain, for example, an uritfimetical measure of the actumly existing 
amount of folly in lOngland, if any hgures could adequately expiesa 
it. But certainly he w^ould have gained wide ex^rionco of one 
important phase of English imbocility. Ho would have a clearer 
pertreption of the condrtioiis under which certain delusions are 
genemted than he would n*coivo from tho volumes of many his- 
torical critics, and a clearer view of the mannevs of eeitsin classes 
of the population than he could receive from tho study of innumer- 
able blue-books. Doubtless one element which we meet in the 
pages of a great writer would be abj^ent. We should not have new 
revelations of tho beauty to be found even in commonplace natures, 
or bo imbued with new and elevating conceptions of man and his 
position in the universe. But if the comparison be made with the 
ordinarv hack novelist who simply retl(M^ the carront opinions 
of the (lay, the advantage of reality has nothing to be set ogainst 
it. A vulgar, though strangely Huccessful, sc^ries of imposiures 
docs not point any particular moral ; but neither does the ordi- 
nary novel, Tho writer who acts as providence to his own 
creatures may of course claim an easy credit for distributing 
poidical jiisttee. But If wo do not Believe in his views, the 
moral disa]>peaTS; and if we do, wo only receive a very false 
view of life. Facts are in that respect, on tho whole^ a 
better tomdiing tbiiu fiction. Sometimes they may exhibit 
roguery succi'ssliil or unpiiuishod, but they seldom fail to exhibit 
tho rogue us a very repulsive cluaacter, which is more tliaii can lie 
said for ninny novels. Any halo of rfiinance that may suiTound a 
villain is eflectiinlly di^ersed by a little familiarity with criminal 
trials, and no writer or fiction would dare to make his fortunate 
rogue BO contemptible a character os the reality. Ho would be 
bound to attend to probabilities, and to give him some superficial 
charms of manner or appearance. Who ever read a story in which 
the arch-deceiver was a grossly I'at and utterly uneducated 
butcher Y If, us wo are told, sym^mthy with criminals is sometimes 
stimulated by reading reports at trials, we roust admit the fact, ^ 
but add tliat people of so morbid a constitution will certainly be * 
ill no want of equally corrupting fictions. No doubt it is more or 
loss depressing to wade for day after day through many columns 
of more or less skilful lying, and tho picture of human nature is 
taken from its most unfavoumble si(ie. Pecmle, thmfore, whose 
whole reading is composed of such matter will be in great need of 
a coROCtive. They will require something sweeter to take the 
tosto out of their mouths. Wo only mean to ei^ that, to a mind 
surfeited with ordinary fiction or wearied of the pompous platitudes 
of ordinary controversy, there is something almost refreshing in 
having for once a lively description of even an ugly, and in soma 
sense a revolting, set of undoubted facts. We may be glad, after 
studying them, to turn to some kind of litetatuie whi<m reminds 
us of the existence of honesty and high principle in the world ; but 
vet we imy in many ways by naving looked for once into a 
kind of life of whidi we shoiild bo sorry to make a cloaer personal 
acquaintance. 

TEK THIN EDGE OF THE WKDOK 

A FRENCH gentibman imder the old was once going in 
his cabriolet from Paris p Calais, when he was* accosted by 
a man who was walking along the road, and who begged the 
favour of beiug allowed to put Im gnaUioat, whieh lie fennd very 
heavy, into the carriage. <^With all my he^'Vsaid the geitUe- 
man ; ^hut if we should not be travelling to the same plac^ how^ 
win you get your contP ” " Monsieur,” answered the tnan., 

(Wmi dedans.” The story goes on to add that the geiitieiiiMi^ 

immediatsAy took him into his catriage. This is s vaiy jgoodP 

example of whrt in ortM the 4hn edge of ISm art 

people gifted withthe rtdMd attributed to 

who oitect mlij difloiilt maBosuwes By polthig^lbiwiw 

r^uests wldoh otiBr the suri^gad tortwanlMd ean 

victims of the thin adgewho oartrferi the jgrtii^ rtti msirtjiMr 

feet, or know vridtlirtm rthriialtt 4ttarti iBbmu HMve 

safe, on the olte of 

the thin kn 
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^ htch «»«“ F»rtMM 
^ MMoantt Ihnr ibiiigA npi i»Mr all 
fc«fr irki(BMw«.€i^ar aifreiM 

it^ and the fiiid ertiiwi^he ie e mattef ef 
ed^ ia tliii eaed ie imp^^ and m«aai iuevit- 
'^etdeehinf^ and griHliud mvolotliciiL &uiiei»dT) do doubt, bejpi 
at it ; botbie woihiid towards tba end wklioiit aa tbe blind 
iaatmaeat of fiilei and baa not kft hki mark upon it And 
baeawn nab ody obaarvad or piotaatad doriug the operation^ ba- 
eanaa nobody coatadaed on the one bond or apprahsndod on tbo 
oUMaTi tUa aM rf wedging it not to our pmnt But eaeiv 
baa ait aome too or othar bad exnene^ of wbot we will 
atiataimal temp^i and baa hiiaaalf to be under 
j oC a BUi^ oontrivaace which worked step bv step and 
/ aoaaaaM. ita olyoet till tbo end 'waa gained ; whiob never 
' a iiiB proapect ita plausi but won our conaeut by in- 
BtalmsQie^ oonaant which never would have boon granted 
bad wa aaan where we were beiBK earned. It may' Imve been 
foTi our good^ okilditm and atek people and the vicUiiia of 
CdnAhnad bad bi^ta must often be bo monuged. The thui 
edge ia in certain caaes an esaeutial iuBtrument of dii^ipUne. 
People who have not arrived at, or are past the power of, aolf-dijn^iicm 
muat be led atap by atep ; when reason is not in a cuuditiuu to on- 
fbvee itaaten dietatea, they muat be ensnared into the right couraa ; 
and affaetion often inapirea these gentle frauds iu boamua wbiob 
never pmetiae them for penimal ends. Still it is in hunitm nature 
to be pknaad at auoeeea in this line, to boast a Utile of the amiable 
arts by wbW ' jgood end baa been attained ; and, im the other side, 
it ia 9quflln tuman natim) to resent hanug been so acted up^, 
and baviiM M our weaknesses ciroimi\'ent«xl by a superior in- 
telligenae.1 M a sort of thing witich we may he ready to allow 
very weU M againat w’hich we aro instinctively on 

OUT guard xL future. It ia next to impoasible for a person 
Bu^eotad to tbe process not to aixiiiire a oertaiu aurliuess 
and auiqpicioiisneaa of demoanour foreign to his natural cha- 
xfteter. And this very practice on the part of tlie wife, gentle 
jmd winning as ia her own manner, and oven her nature, ofien 
aoooonta for the reverse of these oharma in her bushed. He 
knows bknaelf to be no match for her ; his only resource is never to 
mnt an inch, because it ao often atretchea into an ell by the mere 
&rc6 of under her persuasive and in^nioua manipulation. 
Hence a uniform iealouqr of propoaitiona and auggestions, however 
aimpla and pkuiaiDle, wbiob peases for moroaity. He is called un- 
aoconunodttting, aud even feels hkuaelf so, to Uie deiriinuut of bis 
^eral bearing. The akock of an honest surprise at atartiug, 
&e exliibition of a acheme laid bore in all it# magnitude of re- 
anlta, might infuae a better spirit. But Uio contriving temper hates 
aurj^aesj jiot eo xmioh from timidity as from delight in its work ; 
it lovca to veil pfemediiation under mi easy aspect of natural se- 
quonce, and to unimrt to labour and effort the cfiroless success of 
happy chance. The poet in one line expresses the tliought that 
lurks iu the heart of the contriver : — 

Or, if she jiilei hiia, never shows ske ndos ; 

a predoniinaoce wbieb can aeareelj bo btooght about except by a 
juclioiuiis uac of the tkm edge. 

Sofvanta aie apt to become greet R^ta in tHie use of this implex 
ment. It is wonderful what a weigot of consoauoiicea a eiii a ll 
conoeaaion ia made to bear in aome eeav bouaohold whese obange 
ia tbe one idling dreaded. Once allow tms to become evident, ot^ 
rile inaater or mtatveaa ia bead only in name— tbe real power is 
tnmafenwd eloewhefe. An indolent maatar finds <t much easier 
in each iAateDce to yield than to veaiat tbe gradual enoroachnumta 
of the maai who auita hraa and knows his ways. A favourite 
maid— « trcaauie-— by a cuonuig use of amnll and aeemk^y 
hncmleBa veonfleta, which the yielding temper finds it lui*- 
poamble to renise, beeomea virtual mistrasa and mokea everything 
nnd oveiybody acdnoiwient to her pleaause and convonience. 
She arica. to be allowed to iimle one acquaintance, and a troop 
Ibdlow all kummtibfy eooaacled by dbrcumatancoB *, lier time has 
aomO double duty to pay wbieh makna it obvious to the per- 
plexed miitreiia tibat she moat not oonuplain whan an hour's 
ftbsenee extuD^ itself to three or four. Ibe position of service, 
if we tbiiik of it, requtreaa aubordiaation of private interests which 
needs the eonsoiaua msenee of authority to keep its hold on the 
mind. Wbengvw ms ia imdidy rolaxed, penomu phuming muat 
itepiii. A bmlt of sohanyng for private • ends amoatineiritalily 
grows with |he opportunity of inrinlgitig it, and the only tnateu- 
xnent aviilaUe ia the thin edgb A tfioid or oarelaaa bead of 
a ftinity 'or bonaeiuild ia ita sura 

Oonacrvntiani as sneh^ tbe insthict of nssraranrioa of things 
asfeabliabed becanae tbty bnue ^ned raemaelTM mind our 
nflbedmis or am idantifiad with our intareata, xuahea grant uag .of 
ftaaggttMft of the thm edga^ mora aometinm than, k exa^ 
It li npdiile way of ooBpnmag. dnadnf a toindkocbiha^ 
when we dace ndt use llrawocdn bMuae they would imp^ tno 
great a oontahm of doulde waulteni in riia advonatniM rim 
dae. ^ oity way, we feri, to him mmne cherished ptidlice 
hiaiiteilm k to teaira It «lon% 
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maty a rime^Mmourad obasranca, tii laat yaarb^dbap 
OonlenniQs, which who bdU to eeuridec the hty eendirioii of 
Quaheriaui a Cbnach,'^ it was pr^qiosed ty fMNiie members 
to break the silence of their nmetbigs by' tbe pubUc rradity 
of tbe Bible. A KimUah Chiaker hereupou runuirhed that this 
innovaiiou would bo '^tbe introduction of the tbhi edge of 
the wedpe,” whilt^ it waa fiuriher stated iimi siuna of thu elder 
bVieuds had tUroaUMKHl to absent tlmsuralvcH from nist^inge if ^he 
Bcripiunni wore to be read, Itsd their mediliiriuua should be Inter- 
rupled. Now of course licm the iliitt edge wna the obvious nr^ru- 
meiit Some wore vrlu> vanturad to attack tbe pro[)<)riti!on 
on ita own groimd o£ inexpediency; but liu) ymingar members of 
the conuuiiiiitY — iuloctoil with love of ebaum. and nlrtwdy in** 
dulging iu reutxaliuus of the old rule of dress ftud th«e and 
thou — would dw more likely to Iw tcmcb4»l by an liimuiucut against 
the reading of the Bible, not os ou interruption, but rimplv ns the 
thin odgii to bt» followed by the \vhob> wedg;s of sujn'emivo 
change. Iu his innermaHt heart tlm speaker nmy 'him« foh that on 
this question huug the fate of Quakerism — bi^oaU 'in upon sUonoe '* 
and the fabric would collapse. 

'Hiis orgunumt is the eueiuy of compromim W'e find "fUo 
leaders of stilikca using it when they obherve their Ucurcu's to 
some ^iusiblo urctposal fiviu the and it gviicralW 

Udls. ^10 presiuout of Ibo meetinir hns only to sriv tlui 
mtMtora are trying to got iu the thin edge of weilgc in 
onlor to destroy Unionism, and ho is to olkit flieci>. 
No man likes to bo biJLindbaud iu ponotration; ho chcMrs to 
})erBuade himself that he bad thought ho all ahmg. The lUin 
edge is, however, very far I'runa being a nu^ro figure of rhetoric. 
Every actively aggressive party has some (Liplam^t spirit among 
its mombors wlutsc doliglit it is to introduce an innovation, with 
all the air of its being imiuatorial and without party significance), 
but which, (uice inserted, ho hammers down with lus fidl faros— 
never, however, giving it a name dll the thing i« done. Nobody says, 

I will uiSMil the ibiu oiige." It ib the otfino of ilu* ouo side tot^c 
of it, uot always with discrimination ; it is the other s Inudnesa to 
use H under such ambuHh oh ingenuity can deviHa ; to put a real 
reason fonmiust^wo ivre ihiuking of honourable men— hut not thv 
roHsou which Impels thorn to actum. There are stratagems iu war 
which desorve the name ; but it is iu Urn war of poirioa in |>ulUios 
and cspeciallv in religion, that we see it in full play. TW>sc 
whom they nave tim good fortune to circumvent wiU bocoma, as 
we hiwe said, crusty, Riupiciouai uncivil; but if tbe cud is 
p^inochthfiBo ore minor points— luattors for mnuaement among pur" 
tisaua, or evtm muteriais on which to establish a griovauce, often 
a very convenient commodity in such warfare. PorlmpN 11101 * 1 * is one 
class of Bymp<ilhi2ers who (ire sacrifiemi in the gama, but they tiro 
not the most nuiueroiis. Every strict svery rigor(>as ood« 

of uuuiuers or momls, is perpotiuiLly undergoing the assault of tho 
iliin (Hlge. Take, for instance, the tolemice towards theri^ictil on* 
tortaioments which has gradiuilly Hupeiwsded that huriiir of a play 
wliich ouce poewDsoed a grout raligiouB piuty. In tliis case tbe 
fiishiou of Shaksi^earo reiidiiigs is the thin u^gn. To hoar ri cole- 
brated actf>r raul drauiatimlly, A4Tr>inpai>yin;r his wonls willi utioU 
apprqpriuU* action us was cotupaiilde with u Kitting p«4stm‘e, otlerod 
no f4aliout ]Kj}nt fur Hcru]>Io or olfpjeutuui ; the matter being iinobjeo* 
tiouablu, why not giro it with olP’ct? Atid yet, after a heimrig, 
the scrupulous Uslunor found UiiuBulf lii'^H'ived of half bU argu- 
numts against tbo playhouse ; his obisclioiiM remained, but iKoma- 
tliing of hm power was gnnn hb on authority, even in his own 
estimation, much more with his followers. Tnls, however, is an 
instance of tlie imperHonal, inevitable working of change. Time is 
tbe great labourer in this dinjction, miuiHU^ring as he docs to that 
wearhuMw of long subjection to the same thing whidi poHseassH 
humanity, along with tbe difficulty wdrich tiie masses find in 
eflbcting their emancipation at a strulm. 


A KOMANf CATHOLIC GKIKVANCK. 

W E Iiave just lighted on a form of “ the religious difficulty ” 
which we certain! v should never Iiave looked for btdbre- 
hand, though perhaps it throws sume light on a piece of obortivo 
Ibgialation iu tlie lust Borljiiujoiit. The new number of the Month 
contain!! n Btntement of “ a grievance to C'jitholicB ” winch kIiowb 
how woiidorfully thin-Hldnned witne theoioginil partJwiiiB are, and 
which iilno sbowh what unpleMsantiy .stiihlKjm things fuels itre 
sometimeB found to be, A correspondent who siims hims^^if One 
of an Old Hc1k;o 1 ’* writes to the Ivlitor (d’ the Month to complain 
that the Fiction of IHtrs I’lwcmun is w't ns a subject in the exami- 
nation ill English Litenituns in the l-niv^-raity of Jxmdon. Wo , 
j could hardly c^mceivo the poBBibllity (jf an examination in English 
literature which should n<;it take in the Vmoti of JHet$ Plvitinan, 
But in the eyes of the correapoudent id the M<nM — wo are not sure 
Wither wc ouf^ht to add in the eyes of its ICditor— the pref^noo 
of the Vision m an examioation is a grievanoo to Catholics,** a 
^ liatdahip,** an anibuacaile for the faith of Catholic youth.'* It 
ia bitohttial^ to propose as a book to be got up, a work which \h fhll 
mm bogtnning to end of satire against the religion of many of 
tllDra who are to be examinefL** The oorrein)UDdent is plain-spoictm 
The position of riie Editor ia rather amusing, lie ^ 
ifera 4riottgh to see that a study of English Hloratare from which 
VtitwnHm ahonU he abut out would be very iinjierff.*ct; yet 
vMlrimnot give up tbe pteaanra gt n grievance, .rfia nah on 'Jfs 
complahii ia worth copying nearly iu luU:^ 
yfrfriK- sraas ri i /ty ' i*ihrs 0 $ isawnikaf.thaiWs«»^hW' 
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portonce, and of muidi power and beauty. It cannot be Inured by any one 
wlia wiehee to be aeqnainted with the earlieet Englbih Utenidire. Still 
there are other booka which mifciit ^ ma<1e the eubject of examinatiott^ and 
there can Ims no doubt that the election of thU work ie a grievance to 
CatlioUcA. The aame haa lately been <lone, we underfltandi at the Univer- 
sity of Kdinbttrgh, for an examination in which ladiee ore to compete. 
Those who make these selections need not l>e actuated by any sectarian 
bias. The hardship however is the same. 

Now all this reveals a strange state of mind, a state of mind 
the opposite to that of robust controversialists or of controversialists 
who nave a real conviction that their cause is the cause of truth, 
and that it therefore must in the end triumph over all enemies. We 
have always feltthe deepest respect for the ecclesiastical historian — 
wo think it was Baronius himself— who argued that the Papacy must 
be of divine institution, because no merely human institution could 
have outlived the shame brought on it by the wickedness of Pope John 
the Twelfth. That was the argument of an honest man who was 
not afraid to look the facts in the face, and of an ingenious man 
vvho, when he Bad looked the facts in the face, knew now tt) turn 
them to his own purpose. The pc^cmlo who think that to set JHers 
Plowman in on examination is to lay an ambuscade for the faith 
of OaihoUc youth doa^ with things in quite another way. They 
think that the facts are' unpleasant, and so they want the facts to he 
burked. They pretend to see a grievance in the choice of Piers 
IHowmnn as n book for examination ; hut the real grievance is in 
the truths which Piers Plowman reveals. Lot us make the some- 
what unreasonable concesriion that modern Koman Catholics have 
some right beyond other Englishmen in the English Church of the 
foin toonth century. Whiit does IHtrs Plowman thon prove against 
thorn ? Hiniply that the I‘liigli8h Church, and the English nation, 
and English society generally, wore very far from btung ijorfect in 
the fourteenth century. Th it any article of faith of the Roman 
Catholic religion to believe that they were perfect H If it is, it 
must bo one of the Inst inveutoci set of dogmas, for most 
certainly no necessity of the kind was laid upon men in the 
foupteeiltli century itself. If the Church was at all times 
perfect, if it had no vice, no corruption, in its Head or in its 
members, what, we would ask, was tno use of so tuany refonuew 
of various kinds — roforniing rones, reforming Councils, and the 
Council of Ti*out ns tho crown oi them P Perhaps the shine may 
have been a little takcMi out of the Tridentino Assembly of three 
hundred years past by the Roman asscmiblies of our own day, but 
that Oounoil, which settled, for n soasou at least, the standm^ of 
orthodoxy for the unchangeahio Church, was a reforming Council 
quite as much, though not quite in the same way, as any gathering 
of Ajiglicans, Lutherans, or lluguiMiots, The calling bJgetFier of the 
Tridoatine Council, the calling together of any Council which is to 
do practical work and not monuy to sit and invent dogmas, is of itself 
a confession that the Church is not perfect, that theiu are things in 
its members, sonietiincs oven in its Hoad, which are not as they 
ought to he, and which tho (Council socks to make bettor. It is 
absurd to call the Fisimi of IHers Plowman a sntii'e against the 
religion of Roman Catholics.” I^anglatid did not write a satire 
on tho religion of lioman Catholics or of anybody else ; he did not 
write a satire on thq i*eligion wJiich Ju» himsolf and everybody ; 
about him professed. But, like a crowd of good men Iwjforo him j 
and after him, including many whom tho correspondent and j 
the Editor of the Month are bound to look upon as 

saints, ho used very strong language about tho corruptions 
of that religion. We suppose that every English Itoman 
Catholic makes it part of his duty to reverence 8t. Thomas 
of Oiuitorbury ; but St. Thomas of Canterbury has left bidiind 
him sayings about the Papal (lourt and its doings which would 
souud much more natural in tho mouth of Mr, AVhalley than in 
the mouth of Archbishop Manning. So has every English 
■writer, from tho Peterborough Chronick-T ouwaixls, who thought 
and spoke like an Englishman,^ How very unpkmsaut it 

must to to tho correspondent of tho Month if he ever turns 

a prtgo of Matthew Paris I what n bugbear in his eyes mu.st 

be that Holy Robert of IJncoln, whom we can ullord to rove- 
ronco, ho who was “ Domini Pupjo ividorgutor mnnifestus, 
Roiuanonim luallous et conteiiiptor," The greed of Rome, a 
phriwe which wt^ hofir that some vohirics of the new faith are too 
delicate to put up with, is the one endless Ihemo of English in- 
dignation, in tho mouths of men who did not depart one jot or 
one tittle from the theological orthodo.xv of their time. What if, 
instead of tho Vision of IHnrs iYoav/nm, lioman Catholics had been 
colled upon to examine in that inedimval, and probibly quite 
orthodox, writer vvho suggested that tho very title of tlie Bishop of 
Romo expressed his nature, Unit ho was colled Papa ” because bo 
was endlessly saying “ pay, pay ? ” 
t)no point, of coui’se, is to bo borne in mind. Thcr<8 is a 
ditiorenco belwtxm the position of tho medine-val writers and of 
anybody now, whether Roumu Catholic or Protestant. When the 
author of tlio “ Vision,” or Matthew Paris, or St Thomas of Canter- I 
bury, or anybody elso in those days, spoke against the corruptions 
of liis own time,' he was, in the strictest sense, washing his dirty 
lluen at hom(\ Ho was speokiug to men of the same belief as 
himself, and there were no people of any other belief within 
hearii:^. Tlie ISoxacens, the Creeks, the Aibigenses, wore too far 
offto usten. There was nobody at hand who stood openly out of 
path, hatinjj; a stray Jew here and there whomtiobody 
thou^t of. Indeed in LanghuuVs time, after Edward the Pint 
hadmeared out the Jews, and befoiH) the l^Uarda had hesrun to 
thonuielves, the land must ha\e been an iihmuLed paradise of 
* , In iooh a state of things as this peo^e are not 

as they say } but on the other handt sdither are 


they so ajiTieaiiiish aa they might be aa to what tlm d(h 
whole thiag is doiiieitio{ there are no strangen l ooh ii y oeu 4 
little pppoeidoa ie ueeftd to a Church ae weli as to a Waautay. > A 
Church which has it all ita own way is sure to get eomint f hut 
then those among Ha membera who are themselves untommed^ 
its corruptions will not scruple to use the very strongest 
langi^e about those corruptions. In so doin^ they are aunjply 
warning their brethren, they aie not exposing the common 
woakneM to an enemy. It is impossible that any raligious 
body in England now should be in the same corrupt state Jn 
which the l&glish Obuxoh was in the fourteenth century. li is 
impossible, if only because there are other religtoua bodim 
in tho land, with their eyes open to anything that is amiss in 
their rivals. And for tho same reason, so far as there are 
niptioDs in any religious body, the xighteoua and reforming 
members of that body will not use the same plainaess of speech aa 
men did of old, simply for fear lest the enemy should bear them. 
There is of course the further fact that it is not the fkshion of the 
nineteenth century to use tho same plainness of speech about any 
matter that was usual in the fourteenth. But, making all allow- 
ance for this, we may be pret^ sure that Langland would not 
have spoken quite as he did, if there had been a colony of Dis- 
senters within hearing. 

In this way we can understand that Piers Phtoman and many 
Other mediaival writings may not be very pleasant reading to 
modern Roman Catholics. There is a sense in which they are not 
pleasant reading for any English Churchman, or for a patriptic 
Englishman of what religion soever. To read of the corruptions 
of the Church under Edward the Third is unpleas^t reading, 
in the same way in which it is unpleasant reading to read 
of the corruptions of tho C^ourt or the State generally under 
Charles tho ISecond or George tlie Second. But to say that it is a 
grievance for Roman Catholics to be set to read about tho one is as 
absurd os to say that it is a grievance for Englishmen to be set to 
read about the other. The truth of history is very often un- 
pleasant, but it does not follow that the truth of history is to bo 
Dufked. The whole thing is a question of truth and falsehood. It 
is part of the truth of history that for several ages the English 
Church was very corrupt, and that the chief source of corruption 
was the shameless greedim>ss of the lk>pes. It is part ot the 
truth of history that them always were Englishmen w'ho protested 
against these things. It is, according to the correspondent of the 
Mouthy a grievance for one class of Englishmen to bo set to study 
one of tho books which most strongly set forth these truths. AVe 
deny that English Roman Catholics have any interest in the 
matter beyond other Englishmen. And we feel sure that thei^e 
are many Roman Catholics who, like Baronius, are ready to look 
the truth in the iiice. But if there is any class of people by 
wiiom the truth of history is felt os a grievance, the fault and tho 
misfortune ore wholly their own. History cannot alter itself to 
please them. 


THE SERVANT GIRL OF THE FUTURE. 

A ROMANTIC writer in tlie Comhill Moffozine, who has per- 
haps not foigotten the success of Mrs. Stowe’s famous story, 
has just drawn a tragic picture of the white slavery of English 
households. We are asked to believe that the middle-class 
kitchen is ruled in the spirit of Legret^ and that the miserable and 
degrading servitude of the inmates only ju.'it stops short of the 
laA. No lady,” we are told, feels herself degraded by^'the use 
of harsh language to her servants, just as no slaveholding lady feels 
herself degnuled if she strikes her slave or orders her out to be 
dogged.” it is only in quite exceptional houses that servants 
are held have any rights beyond the elemental ones of food, 
lo<lging, aud ivages.” The wretched maid-servant lives under- 
ground, surrounded with damp, drains, want of edictont 
ventilation, with the constant presence of draughts” in winter, 
**ttnd in summer these are supplemented by a furious fire for 
many hours in the day.” If slie is not doomed to sleep in this 
subterranean dungeon, her bod is high up near the roof-*-*^the 
bleakest room in winter and hottest in summer.” Her food is 
inferior to that of the family, and she is denied the opportunity of 
takii^' a regular ** constitutional.” If anybody desires to realise 
tho mhumanity with which servant-maids are treated in this 
countiy, ho has only to read tlie list of what is denied in an 
ordinary well-conducted house.” This list is really so harrowing 
that we prefer to give it in the writer's own words : — 

No foUowcre, no friends in the kitchen, no laughing to be beard above 
stalre, no romping for young girls to whom romping b an Instinct oB the 
same as with lambs and kittens, no cessation of work save at meal-times, im 
getting out for half-an-hoiur into the bright sunshine save on the sly.orafttf 
the not very pleasant process of asking leave ; end, above all, no edaeacion 
for tlie fanov or the intellect beyond a dull magaiine for Sunday reading. 

. . . Wbea they have done their work, is it not pleasure enengiifrir these 

young, women in the prime of llfis, and with the diet flush of that desire Ibr 
experience inherent in human nature knocking at their hearts, to down 
alone, or two together, In the silent kitchen vrith a baskatftii or aswins ibr 
their bTening*! amnaeiiient ? 

Add to ^^grindingworkandclaostwlmonotony ” the" 
imposnUaty of drawiitt amr great prises In ^ 
of brooms snd aadceptas,’^ and yon 1dm 'Rngil iih , don^tie 
■enrlM lit nU ita # l^vto; 

th« nrntafc .'t*. 4»«ii«nd» 

liMk odiftita iti^fdiitaa tofiimd tea 
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AN ECCLE8U8TICAL POLICE-OOUUT. 
rpifETlE are, no doubt, some advantages connected with the 
X simple and summary process of the polico-eourU in dealing 
with small offences ; but it may perhaps be qimstion&d whether 
it is altfigother adapted to the purpose oi' ecclesmeti^ disciolinc. 
Those, however, who tliink it mote important that justice should 
bo swift than sure will probably bo delighted with the project of 
a now court that is to doupaich clergymen accused 01 iri’cgular 
ritual or heretical do<drin« with the Baine ease and promptitude wdth 
which the magistrutoa dispose of petty thieves and druiiKen navvios. 
This remarkable stdieme has just been started by, or at legist in, the 
Twies, That the with its present weakness for all sorts of 

pliilosuphiofil-Uadical fads and priggish crutcliets—ono day de- 
nouncing the Inns of Court, another day thrcattuiing the pub- 
licans with a whisky war, now coquetting with Trade Unionists, 
and next flirting with Positivists — should take it up is not 
perhaps surprising; but it would be interesting to know a little 
more of the origin of the design. Whether the thing be riglit 
or wrong in itself, it is surely improper that it should bo 
tossed upon the world, not us a carefully considered fK'heme 
emanating from an nulhoritative source, but as a mere Jaunty 
leading-article description of a scheme, conceived in luysterv, 
and put forth on nobody's responsibility. SoniolK)dy would 
seem to lie much to blame for his folly or his <Mitining in 
Bending up a pilot balloon of this kind, instmd of leaving the luaitcT 
to be publicly pn>seuted in some autheiilic document and with a 
signature of weight. Whetlicr or not the idea of the new court 
is the invention of the 7V///aM, the (irgiimenfa by which it is 
BupporUul arc perhaps its o^vm. Stirling with 1 I 10 nssuiujitioii 
that the IhirchsH Jndgmeni is one of the clearest decisions of the 
courts of law,” the witor displays his ignorance of the bearings 
of that decision by remarking Inal the ‘^oxtroino High (Church 
party ” have refused to obey the “ law about the priest’s position 
before the altar.’’ The fact is that the Purchiis Judgment on tlmt 
point hit, not the extreme High Church pfirty,” but the whf)lo 
party, and welded theiu into one with the sense of a cointnon 
grievance; and it is tins which has reduced the bishops to their 

J }rosent dilemma, kfr. Ihirclias did only wh.it has alwH 3 fl been be- 
ieved, and is still beliove<l bv many lawyers of higlier legal authority 
than at least half of the tribunal which decided against him, to be 
undoubted law, and to be ulUnncd in so many words by previous 
dooisions of the Judicial Committee itself. Mr. Purchas, who in 
the first instance was condouuied unheard, hecaiiBo he was not in a 
position to employ counsel to defend him, was afterwards refused a 
touring whonne had been provided with funds for the purpose ; 
and there the matU^r Htaiuls. It is quito possible to think that 
this is not a satisfactory state of the law without sympathising 
with Mr. Purebas’s personal line of conduct. 

As the Tinm enuoavoiirs to fasten exclusively on the oxtremo 
High (’biirch party the enormity of rejecting au equivocal judg- 
ment based on ex parte argument, it must bo sunposed tbat it 
is ignorant of tho notorious fact tllat the Bishop ot Loudori, who 
sot an a member of the Judicial Oommitteo on that occasion, 
has given up insisting upon compliance with this point in his 
distribution of patronage. This makes it the oasior to understand 
that *Hho example of such disobedieiioo is contagious.” It is 
absurd to talk of the higlieat Court of Anneal being treated witli 
a contumely which no other class of Englishmen ov« show to 
tho humblest court of justice in thi? kingdom.” A decision which 
haa practically been abandoned by a high authority in the Church 
who had hiuiself assisted in framing it can hardly be said to have 
much title to respect ; and the general opinion ns to the working of 
the Judicial Oouimittee was strongly oxjin.*K8od by men of both 
parties in the Judicature debates of last Session wdth special ro- 
lerenoe to this very point of the Purchas Judgment. 

It is instructive to observe vrhut are pointed out as tho chief 
defects of tho state of the law. Wo are told that tho 

yaain source of all tho mischief is not tho uncortaintY of tho law, 
but tho difficulty of nutting the law in force. “ When a suit has 
been carried througn tho Court of jVrehes to the Privy Council, 
and a doubtful point lias boon decided, the decision has no direct 
oifeot on an}” one but tho clergyman immodiutely 1x^foi*e tho Court. 
If another ck^rgymnn chooses to declare that ho does not deem tho 
decision binding on his conscience, and that he iutoiuls to maintain 
the oondemned proctitx', u similar process must Iw gone through.” 
This obsiTvation is apparently direoted at tho Purchas case, and 
the writer’s meaning would seem to bo that it is extremely im- 
proper and unfair that, when once, no matter by what means or 
under wdiat circumstances, a decision him boon obtained which is 
satisfactory to one pwty iu the Church, any other paity should 
ventiu'o to question the soundness of the decision and challenge n 
rehearing of tho question. Those who think that the I’lirchas 
Judgment is one of tho cleai'cst and most authoritative 
judgments ever given by a court of law, and Avho attach 
no imnorlanco to the ^fact that legal opinion is divided on 
the Bubject—somo of tho most eniinoiit and experienced lawyers 
who have examined it being of opinion that tho decision is "bud 
law-- 4 U^o untunilly imxious that it should bo at once estaUisbed as 
fixed and iitevocablc, and that the onlv question ehotUd be how to 
pimiah those who dissent li^)m it. It is obviouSi however, that 
this would Im to apply to doubtful questimis of eccMuaiknl W a 
Tery dilfoi'eut mode of treatment Irom that whloh iA mplled to 
o^er legal questions. If there Is a question of right w way, for 
Axamplci all those who. hold that a particular path la impropeily 
them aie at liberty to put their aUaged rigbu to 


the test in tom if tlugr choose— of couna at fiwdr (nm 
peril If they are found guil^ of trespassing, tli^ must tnMa 
tho coQsequoncos ; but there is nothing m the diet that Au Imi . 
been defeated in an aetkm of this kind to prevent B, fionif \ 
raising the same question by a repetition of the aanie act;, . 
and even if B. is beaten, 0., X)., and all the rest of the ne^hhours ^ 
rouadn equally entitled to reopen tho matter if thqr think they; ^ 
have still a chance of obUuning a decision in their &vour. Ais a 
rule, no doubt, a^ decision in one case is acce{>ted as settling other 
cnhkiA ; but tluit is only if tlie other persons concerned voluntarily 
cburiBt) to submit to it, either because they have no hope of re* 
vmsiug tho decision, or because they do not think the point suflU 
cionily important fc;r renewed litigation. If they pleased they 
could defy the decision, and the other bide would then have no 
ultt^rualive but to athick them in detail or leave them alone. No 
que.^'tiuu is evur decisively and tinnlly set at rest by a judicial deed* 
siun in such a way that tho discussion can never under any circatU'- 
sUince bo mopened ; and everybody knows that all sorts 
questions are constantly turning up over arid OA'er again in tho 
courts, with varying results. Tho present position of cleiw-^ 
men of tho Church of Knj^dand is simj^y this. They are entitliM 
to interpret tho law of tlio Church in thsir own way at 
tho ri^k of lieing prosecuted by those who di^sr from them* If 
they ore prosecuted, they have a right to vindicate, their position 
and to show that tho law, rightly understood, is on their side. 
Tho object of those who are now clamouring for a ^^siinple, 
smumnry, and inoxpenBive ” process for stx^uring obodionce to the 
law would appear to 1x3 to deprive clergymen of this privilege. 
They are not unroasouubly afraid that, if such a quoatiun as that 
invohed iu tho Pui'chns case were to bo reopened, they would loftt 
the adviiutage of a tinatched victory, and they ore anxious thfrt all 
further diseiesion should bo peremptorily closed. Wo have of 
course no iuteution of discussing the particular merits of this case. 
Wo have raforrod to it merely bi^eause the Tirne$ has done so, and our 
only object is to illustrate the exceptional and unfair wjiy in 
which it is proposed to shut tho mouths of clergymen who wish to 
show that their reading of the law is right before they are 
punished on the nssumption that it is ^vrong. The Hpirit ofthe 
article on wliich we have btxm commenting issimiificantly indicated 
in the remark that on secondary points ot ritiuu ^*a clergyman hoa 
only to act on his strict legal nghts, and the porishioners must 
either let him go his own way or engage in a succession of extrava- 
gant law-suits.” A law-suit to prevent a man from exercising hie 
legal rights may be fairly desc^rioed a.s extravagant and something 
more ; and tho propriety of providing a siumunry means of punishing 
clergymen who lutvo the presumption to Btand up for what are 
admitted to bo their rights will, wo hope, be appivciated by those 
wJio value a just and Impartial adinimstration of the law moro 
highly than a party triumph. 

It is of course impossible to judge of the projected Diocesan 
Oouucil from tho account of it which is given in the Timee, It ig 
proposed that the Board should bo composed in eaual proportioiia 
of clergy and layruon, the latter being elected W the church- 
wardens of each diocese, and that the monition of the Ordinary, 
issued on tho notice of the Board, should have sununary ofSact, 

subject to au appeal to the Archbisliop of the Piovince?^^ 
court of tnis Idnd would mi doubt be preferable to episcopal 
autocracy, but there is perhaps sumo danger that the process of 
election would sot each diocese in a liomo. liluch of the candidatea 
would naturally be expected to give some pledge in regard to 
whatevor might be Uio notorious Ritualistic ” church in his port 
I of the world ; and American experience of elected judges is by no 
means encouraging. The Titneit itsali* cannot disguise that tho 
I great difficulty will be to detiuo tlie limits of the proposed dio- 
; cretion, and te pitM^ent its oneratiou being rendered vexatious,” 
and suggests bishops imould give some security for thmr 

iutentiuns by spmfic clauses in the Bill.” Li consulering this 
question, Lord Salisbury’s wise rtMoark at tho Leeds Chwieli 
Congress, that there is no medium between tho policy of Alva and 
tho policy of (Gamaliel, may bo profitably remembered. It has 
hem proposed that any memW of a parish should have a right tA 
coll upon the bishop to enforce what is supposed to be the law^and 
tho lashop would tlien have no alteniative but to do so. 
would bo one way of getting rid of tho bishop, but it Avould ths^vr 
a dangerous temptation in the Avay of meddlesome or miilhdcMie 
parisluoners. On the other baud, it would bo equally perilous io 
place clofj^'mon at tho mercy of bishops to be dealt wim ofiliaDd^ 
and tlie injustico of legUlating ag^nst incumbents without soma 
analogous tribuiml over bishops is also obvious. We should imagm, 
however, that it would be idle to think of hringjng ft]rwacd.a 
measure of tho kind sugmted during tho preaent^esaion, 
Parliamont. Ministry, Convocation, ond evcj^thiiig: new. Jbr 
good or baa, it would amount to a revolution in tho^urfithf imd 
ought not to be taken up in a light or hasty 


GHAUGEB’S FIIXUaMAOE TO GANTnWCBX: 
n. 

A BOTrrhilfaiii3ebeyond!DBrifor^^ 
whkhlhoiduirdiyaidlcKd^ nM 
the remnant of a baatli eriM Vie«n9i;4di p(^^ 

markdd l^a tho oM iood iiciriioe%l^^ sa 

^ Ihnnini4toaa,^iaidM^t^^ 
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Z6053, Feat have I priked (qood he) for your aahe^ 

BecauM that 1 wolde you aUko. 

% zdoay. Ills hakeney, which was al pocneloe gri% 

So flwatte, that it wonder was to see, 

It seined as he had priked miles thrM. 

The horso cko that his yeroan rode upon^ 

80 swatto, tliat unnethes miglit be goii. 

Oar journoy cannot be delayed to listen to those masterpieces, the 
Prologue and the tale of the (Canon’s Yeoman. Ohaucer*s avowed 
contempt M the false science of alchemy, as elsewhere of astro- 
logy, pro^f how fax in understanding he was beyond his age ; 
while the cnaracteiii the projector, deceived and deceiving, and 
the servant deluded with his eyes open by the strong will and 
bigoted belief of his master, witness the piercing sight with which 
the poet read the inner man. Ills alchemists are not, like Ihm 
JoDSon's, more cheats. We are now at Boughton, under the 
western side of an ancient royal forest, the Bleaii, which seems 
from the Odnanco Map, No. 5, to begin at the distance of about a 
mile north of the village of Oharthani, to extend along a range 
of hills, its western boundary, five miles north almost to 80a Salter, 
and to be about four miles in breadth from New Boughton to 
Harbledown, the widest part. It was not in any parish or hun- 
dred, and having been from time to time, both before and after the 
Norman Conquest, disforested in parts, became the abode of vaga- 
bonds and outlaws. One part of it, us resembling a free port open to 
all wanderers, acquired the name of the Villo of tluiikirk. Boughton 
Ohurch and the houses around it lie at the foot, and on the western 
aide of the hill which bounds the Bloan on the west. According 
to a new order of the tales, the pilgrims, being at Boughton and 
within six miles of their journey^i end, travelled back twenty miles 
to liochcster, and then retraced their steps. In Tyrwhilt’s edition, 
the Canon’s Yeoman, who boasted that Jiis master could pave all 
the giYiund to Canterbury with gold and silver, rehearses his pro- 
logue and tale between lloughton on the west, and Bub-up-and- 
down on the east side of the Blean : — 


Woto ye not whor utondetli a litcl toun, 
Which that vclcpcd Is Hoh-up-und-doun, 
Under tins hlee in CanU'rbury way ? 


8ince there is no little town of that name from Boughton to 
Canterbury, wo must search by the description, seeking between 
tbom for a place itf sudden rises and falls. A truvoller on tlio 
wostorn side of the Blean, leaving Boughton behind him, turning 
bis face towards CaiUorbury and crossing the hill, will lind the 
place, immodiatedy under the brow on the easteni side. We 
need not seek up and down for undulations. To bub up and 
down signides jolting and dislocation, the motion of breakers, not 
waves. We want n little town standing upon broke.n ground, 
and we find it halfway between Boughton ana Canterbury. The 
pilgrims were at Boughton iinmediaUly under the western side of 
the hill, across which was their direct way to Canterbury. Between 
South Street in Boughton and the top of the Bloan are the remains 
of the old lioman road along which the countiy people still pass. 
The Yeoman began bis prologue and tale, which occupy nearly a 
thousand versos, at Boughton under the iiloan, and when he had 
dnishod, the travellers wero still under the Blean, but on the other 
side. Below the brow of the hill on the eastern side, where the 
hatch or gate into the forest formerly stood, within the compass of 
about half a mile there are some iifty ancient building, contain- | 
ing perhtma two hundred inhabitants, small farm-houses and | 
clufiters of oottages two or throe logetlier^ upon grimnd consisting 
of such sudden rises and falls that, standing on one hold, nothing 
more can bo seen of the bouses in the uext held than the chimneys. 
This is Chartham Hatch, and — there can be no mistake — 
Chi^rthanl Hatch is Bob-up-and-down, under the Blee in Canter- 
bury way, throe miles fniiu Tkiughton and throe miles from 
Canterbury. Travellers who will not struggle through tiie forest 
may reach Charthiim Hatch by going along the highway 
through New Boughton to the third luilostouo from Canter- 
bury, and then by a cross-road to tlio soutli towards the 
villa^ of Chartham, distant three miles, on the South-Ikistern 
Railway. Bob-up-nnd-dowu being halfway between the high 
road ana the village. Behind a Tittle inn at Chartham Hatch, 
kept by Henry Biildock, nud immediately under ^ the eastern 
biw 01 the Bloan, overgrown with briars, and running westward 
between stoop banks into the wood, are the remains of the old road, 1 
answering exactly to the road not far from Canterbury, which 
Emsinus describes in the religimu ergo. This is part 

of the road which goes westward through the Blean to Boughton. 
Near Baldock’s house is a cottage formerly occupied by \V ilJiam 
Hubbard, a wooil-revo, bom in the year 1775, who lived to the age 
of more than eighty-four years, and now by his son. The old ro^ 
passes by this cott^, and is still used, though not for carnages, 
DV passengers to Oauterbury. going through part of Chartham 
Wood, and then between "liigborry and Howfield Woods to 
HarbMown, where it falls into the main road. The inhabitants 
of Chartham Hatch know by tradition that the old main road, 
once the only road from Ixindon U> Canterbury, went through their 
hamlet, having passed Boughton on the western aide of the Blean, 
and continued through the woods towards the oast, to Canterbury. 
Hetween Bob-up-and-down and the journey’s end the prologues 
iMftd the tales of the Manciple and of the Parson were told, and the 
OmkAwg Talm ended. 

0 Saving so f)sr followed the path of the pUgrima from the 
we leave them at Ilarbledowu within view of the 
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CHUBOa LEGISLATION IK AOBmA. 

O UR readers may have noticed a telemm announc^tliadoi^ 
on Monday last, of the general debate on the 
Bill introduced by the Government in the Lower House of i0ia> 
Austrian Reichst^, which was passed by the laipmajor^ 
votes against 71. Herr Stiemayer, the Minuter of Wordap. 
descrilied the proposed laws as the result of a oahn OM 
unprejudicLMl cousioeration of the existing state of efiairs, and Hot 
an attempt to oppress the Catholic Church, observing that 
Government cannot permit the abuse of religion for the purpose of 
intrigues fraught with danger to the State, or allow the nunistsna* 
of God to Ijocome the missionaries of an organized opposition 
the laws of their country. It is not intended to wage war against 
the Church, but to bring about order in her relanons witiz the 
Oovomiuent, that she may freely exercise her hoW mission without 
encroaching on the inviolable rights of the State/ And the Prinoa* 
von Aueraperg, President of the Ministry, added signiftcantly, iu 
reference to the threat of the Opposition tlw the Buis, if paas^ 
would never be allowed to become a reality, that the Government 
would take care to enforce respect for the laws. This brief 
announcement contains not only the record of an unusually stormy 
debate, which opened on the 5th and closed on the 9th inst., in the- 
Reichstag, but the result — practically, if not technically, we must 

{ iresuuio the iinal result— of an agitation still in prqgi^ which, 
ms lasted for several weeks, and pervades all classes and political 
parties in the country. The vote of Monday last is not ab^lutely 
nnal, for the soparato clauses have still to be discussed, andC 
the Bill will then have to pasH the Upper House, where a strenuous^ 
opposition, organized by tne bishops, is in course of preparatioa 
against it. Jiut the imd can hardly bi) doubtful after so decisive 
a verdict of the Lower House on the main issue, secured by 
the combined action of several parties, not always in haimony 
with each other or with the Government. Of the details of 
these new measures we spoke six weeks ago, and it may 
sutllce to repeat here that, if in somo rcspecto they resemble^ 
the Falk laws in Pmssia, they ore far less sweeping and 
oppressive ; there is indued little or nothing which a foreign critic* 
is entitled to iind fault with, although some regulations road 
strangely to on Knglish eye, and must depend on local circum- 
stances for their justiliration. It must be rememl^red, however, 
that the Ultnunoutniie fai'tion is a serious ditliciilty both to 
Austrian and Prussian statesmen, but there is one important dif- 
ference; in Prussia the Ultraniontanos really have pounds of 
complaint, whereas in Austria their opponents might allege much 
better reason for dissatisfaiJtion than themselves, Ud to thin* 
moment, notwithstanding the friendly language of Ilerr Stremayer 
at the time of the Vatican Uouncil, the Old OathoUcs have bwix 
unable to obtain any sort of civil recognition in Austria, and 
cannot even get married except through the unwelcome and 
reluctant ministry of the Fstablished clergy, who of couM 
throw all possible obstacles in their way. It is not suroris- 
ing to hear that one section of the Liberals were disposed to 
vote against the Government measure unless it was ex- 
tended to include civil marriage and a recopiition of tho < 
status of the Old Catholics, though they eventually abandoned a 
line of policy which would liave practically played into the honda 
of the U Itramoutanes. The extreme irritation of the latter is pei> 
haps partly to be explained by the new legislation involving 
bnul and complete BDnndonment of the Concordat, which, according 
to received Roman maxims, is binding on •secular Govommenta 
until annulled by the Pope, though it is not binding on him any 
length than ho hnds its observance expedient for the interests of 
the ('hurch. Gf the ihet of their irritation at aU events there can 
be BO doubt, as will easily appear from what has taken place and 
is still taking place in Austria, wherever their influence is felt 
The Prince-Bishop of Seckau, Dr. Zweiger, who seema to be a 
very mettlesome prelate, sounded the alarm a month ago in hia 
Loiihm i’astoral. though coutining himself for the moment to general 
forebodings of the deadly perils to which the Church and the frith 
were exposed, and pointed references to the bright example of the 
“martyr” Ledochowski, which would have to bo follows soon by 
all Austrian bishops who were not prepared “to betray their 
faith.” Meanwhile the Catholic Casino in Pra^e, under clerioG 
guidance, busied itself in oiganizing mass petitions against 
new laws, and the Ultramontane Vaterlaitd denoum^ in no 
measured terms this attempt to impose, under a new form^ “ what- 
ever Bysontiiiism, Gallicaniam, Febronianism, Josephinism, and 
C(esar(>Papism had devised against the indopkidenoe and rij^ta 
of the Ohurch.” The Go\'eriiment on its aide was naturally 
anxious to establish entire union among the diflerent seetiona 
of the constitutional party on this question, and a prdiminaiy 
conference under the presidency of Pnnee Auerspeig was hdd fot 
the puipose. A proposal of Dr. Smolka to postj^e, with tJbevfrw 
of snelTing, the debate in the Reichstag was rejected, and on thin 
a petition from the Bohemian Catholic Union was jpreaented to thn 
ICmperor, entreating him^ in case of the Bill# paeamg, to withhdd 
the Royal sanction “ until the consent of those divii^ an^ciiied 
to represent the Catholic Church had been obtain^^ The 
Vatef imd explained at the same time that the abolition of tho 
Concordat was incompatible with the jpiincipiea of tilm Sy£M^ 
As the day Ibi opening of the dmts iq;»pniiQh^ w snifr 
grew hotter, and a large number of members on M 3 h sMns fntt 
down their names to speak. Oaidiiial 
bishop of Fragos, wl^ 'had oom^ to stay at Vls^fh 
aittin^ of the BiWhrtag, wim mgaided 
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Obd^ Bmvdtei vho U/ftma» fn 

ftftlifiEmBBiiiL Qii3(Mh4yihftdii^1MbniMM^^ 

feyMiSv B« AoiMia ih« Ax«t p]»06 all xignt of the Stele to 
eeoliM^Astiofil matten except bj ootuittltetioii with the 
MAf See, then proceeds to eygue that, if the prcpoeed lews 
he enacted, Osiholics will he ahsolvM fiom all ohUgalaon 
V to obey them on the ground that sudi arbitrary ueurpationa am 
mm acts of violence, and we are only bound to obey the lawful 
enlhoxity of the Stete: when it transoonds the rights allowed to 
it by Ood, it ia disobedience to Him to submit But the tendency 
of the proposed laws, aa of those recently enacted in Prussia, ia, 
he adds, to unehristianise the people, and the du^ of resistance 
ie all the more imperative in Austria, where Catholics cannot |dead 
the excuse of being in a minority. *<IIcre we are the majority.** 
finch is the tone,aQd drift of the Prince-Bishop's manifesto, which 
hlMi been scatter^ in thousands of copies throughout the country, 
with the view of procuring aa many ]ietitions as possible to the 
Ushops from the various local Ultrmmontano Unions in order to 
etroA^en their hands in the Upper House, or, if necessary, in a 
direct appeal to the Crown, which, however, is pretty certain 
to prove ineflectual. Addressee of the kind had alro^y been 
recaived from Troppau, Salshiuv, and some other places, before the 
debate began. That there was little hope of victory in the Lower 
Bouse was probably well understood when it beemne known that 
the Left, the Centre, and the Party of Progress wero united to a 
man in support of the Govemmeut, and that some oven of the 
Poles — ^whom help the Right had counted upon — were on the 
same side also. And the rejoction of a second attempt to shelve j 
the question by referring it to a Select Committee, proposed by the j 
Moravian deputy Praxak, left no room for doubt. 

Accordingly, when the discussion actually began, although the 
erowd^ stale of the House and the galleries testified to the 
interest felt in it, a want of confidence was noticed in tha spoochoa 
of the leading opponents of the Government. Count Hohenwart, 
who represented “ the feudal Ultramontane view," spoke with calm 
and ineVive force, but somewhat coldly \ and Father Grouter, who is 
desoribad as the most pugnacious champion of the Curia in Parlia- 
ment,** was thought to nave lost something of the fire and sarcastic 
hitteroeasof his earlier doUveranres. He took care, however, certainly 
to he irritating, if not effect ive. The Tyrol, he pointedly assured his 
hearers, would never obey the new laws ; an Eva^elical was being 
substituted for the Apostolic Empire, and Austria was simply fol- 
lowing Uie lead of Prussia, like a flock of sheep. The new laws 
were not merely an attack on the hierarchy, but on the Church, 
devised in the uiieresta of Prussia. The speaker warmed with his 
euhiect, and at length in a passionate peroration demanded, amid 
loud cries <)f ** ChderJ " from the liOtt, what proof there was of 
** the sltemeless imputations " of encroachments of the Church on 
the civil domain, and misuse of ecclesiastical property, which 
formed the pretext for the now laws. He wound up with a second 
and solemn " declaration that we in the Tyrol will never, never j 
acknowledge such laws, come what ixuiy.'* GuUerich, who foJldwed | 
him on the opposite side, denounced nardly less bitterly the in- 
. subordination of the clergy, and concludua his speech with an 
emphatic amertiou of the "necessity for a strict execution of the 
laws, when passed, since the enforcement of the law is the solo ade- 
quate basis of Uie liberty of the people. Another speaker 
on the same side commended the Hill as the supremo fruc- 
tifloation of the Constitution ; *’ while a third dilated in rather 
looter Hall fashion on the martyrdom of John Iluei^ the precursor 
of the Reformation, and reproached the speakers from w)hemia | 
wi^ their unfaithfulness to the memory of the noblest man their I 
nation hod ever produced. There was a good deal more orato^ of 
the same kind, which need not be reprodu<^ hero. The result oi the 
debate, prolonged to the 9th instant, has been already mentioned. 
We may add that the Emperor has since then telegraphed from 
Pesth his approiml of Herr Stromayer's speech in defence of the 

ffin. 

In prepaiation for the contest in the Upper House the bishops 
are assembling in Vienna, whore they were to hold a Conference 
to arrange their plan of action on Thursday last, at whicii the 
Bishop of Breslau, whose diocese lies partly in AuBtrian territory, 
had promised to attend. And on the 19th the Prince-Bisliop of 
fiecksu is to address a g^eral meeting of all the Catholic Unions. 
No doubt abundant matter for eloquent declamation and gloomy 
antioiparions of the future will be found in the recent course of 
events in Phissia. At Munster and TrMres there have been 
popular riots, caused at the latter place W the imprisonment 
of the Bishop, and the forcible closing of his Seminary by the 
poUoe; at Miineter, by the seizure of the ftumiture in the episcopal 
palace, which was put up to public auction to pay the fines 
meunred by the Bishop for disoh^ence to the Falk laws. Nor are 
tha Austrmn prelatea likety to overlodc the still more stringent 
maasum just naaied, at the instance of Prince l^mazck, by the 
Federal Qmtium at Berlin, which far surpass in severity even the ^ 
kwa of last Hay. Thm last enactments direct that any 
eodasissUc (hiahopa included) who has been deposed or eensurad 
by the new Ohnra comte, may he deprived of his ri^ts of 
dtizenBhip,and^ pending the trial of his ease, may be ^^inietned*’ 
by the pouee at any place they choose to select. And no 
# ftelesiastic bonidied or deprived of eivil rights in his oVm State 
emt he allowed to reside or a^Nain rightacf citiseashipiii aqr 
ethar State of the German Rmpimiritte^ the expiewssBo^ 
tha Fademl GovmdL A abort and eaiy method as thus prorUM 
paKmanentexptd^ of etty araB of the German b^dps 


thab eoimtiyi and wa cm hardly wondat if fiiatr ^ 
mthnn in Austria taka alarm at evan thaabadow cf any 


e^er in form or in subatanc^ And wldle the praefimd aAot 
of the Austrian laws will depend very much on the ipliii in which 
they are carried out— >for a Urge discretion ia left ia the bands wf 
the Government— it must he remembered there is no Bismardc 
and no Protestant majority at Vienna. On the other band, tiie 
Austrian Empire, with its heterogeneous medlw of nationaUiiea 
and religions, and its inchoate system of ^‘Home Rule” in 
Hungary', has difficulties peculiar to itself to contend with, and k 
h^ly ukely to press wdth undue severity on an influential and 
hitherto well'aflectod class of its subjects. Folitioal complioarioDt 
are notoriously, all the w'orld over, the opportunity of the Ohuroh. 
But if the Austrian hkhops could make themselves very trouble- 
some, AS no doubt lh»y could and would under severe provooationi 
they will pause, if they ore wiso, to ask thmueelvea in' the first 


Ouria than their own 


WINTEU IN CAIKO, 


M urray sKsuros us umvservedly that notbin(|[ can be 
pleasanter or more salubrious thou the cliiimte of Cairo during 
the winter iuouths," and undoubtedly he is right as to the rule. But 
the rule has its exceptions, and this winter has been one of them. 
Wo hoar that there nave l^n at least a dozen wet ^ys during a 
couple of months ; that the thermometer of a morning has some- 
times fallen nearly to freezing point, and that there has been a 
prevalence of the hitter sinaMio winds. Apparently it hsa been 
much the same over all the land of b^pt, and even in the tow- 
roofed cabins of the dahabeafia the voyagers have been glad to 
wrap themselves in oxtra blankets. "To us who are accus- 
tomed to the trHaoherous cruelty of l^higlish seasons, and are 
shivering now uudor the rigours of an £^glish March, an occa- 
sional wet day, a sharp morning, or even a hurst of biting 
winds, may st^em comparatively a small thing. Wo are 
never sanguine in our expectattons of anything bettor, and 
thankfully wolcomo as so much gain anvihing that savours of 
Southern summers. Wo have solidly built Louses too— whore they 
have not been scamped by unscrupulous builders— and wo were in 
the way of keeping up blazing fires before our coals went to fimoy 
prices. But when you go aoroad to look for summor in winter, 
you are proportianately disappointed when you fail to find it 
Good fortune in the church ini^ be matter of life and death to 
yourself or to some imunber 01 your party. You burned your 
Wts when you embarked on the Southern-bound steamer, leaving 
all your homo comforts behind you, and an J’^nglish winter in an 
Intern house rosy mean sudden death instead of new life. Even 
if you went eastwards for enjoyment and nothing else, daily dis- 
appointment is terribly frettmg te the temper. Your actual 
miseries will bo bod enough, but you will sicken besides with 
the doforred hope of the lotus-eating existence of which you 
have been dreaming — an existence in which time wss to roll 
along with you on castors, and you wero to inhale on soft 
cushions of rose leaves the exhilarating fragrance of balm-laden 
breezes, with nothing to remind you that you still bom the 
burdens of mortality but B«>mo extortionate hotel-keepers or idle 
and importunate beggars, lii short, when you start for a winter 
sojourn abroad you stake heavily on the chances of a pro- 
pitious season. It is true that the chances may be many in your 
fevour, but tliat makes it all the worse when you find you have losi^ 
and the further you have gone the more you feel injured when by 
the freaks of fortune you fare indifl'ereutly. 

This must bo espocially the case when you invest in the 
lottery of an outlying health resort like (Jairo. Cairo is. a very 
long way olV, and,' besidoB the distance and the exfiense, thertt is a 
groat deal to bo weighed in going there j but at least you have 
taken little thought about the climate. You must calculate on 
the possibility of cold seasons on the Cornice anywhere from 
Hy^rcs and ('annes to S))ezzia; and indml the natives tbem-r 
selves acknowledge as much by titling stoves and fireplaces into 
your apartments. In Rome you often get up of a morning to seo 
the snow-ilakes settled thick upon the hotwKJ-tops, and the Ohiaia 
at Naples is one of the blottkest corners in Europe whim tA6 
drizzle-la«len wind comes whistling down from Vesuvius. But in 
going to Oair«^ou expect to pass from Europe iote somothing Ulw 
the tropics. To all intents and purposes you are going to tnn 
yourself in the country of Lalla Rookk and the Arabian JSigfUa^ te 
naturally when you indulged in romantic raptures over your pw- 
paratioDS, you did not split hairs about the niceties ofgeo^phical 
detail. From the hour when you rise to the time you go to bed 
—for of course you carry with you your indolent Western habits— 


w the hoanio rattle of the ancb<it-rhains running out through 
m hawse-holm, and yon hasten in the airiest of momii^ 
teOete on to the daeka that ore being washed by strsoxnlng 
hocketfiik of water. Yon see a bloojl-^ sun rising 
hank of cloud into a cloualaw heavon, behind a line ofisiwy heocii 




Settusrday Bevic!#. 




broken here and tbm by ahouae or a palmoiree. Tha%lftbvea^ 
of the moniiiig acarcelj etira a fold of yotir drejwukg-gown. J'Void 
that iimoi until you arrive at Cairo, very probably m 1 k ploeaure, 
provided vou have aoctiied an intelli^nt dragomaii id eaeyou eafu 
thro^h tne ordeal of the begpnn and the donk^ boya If Alex- 
andria appeared to be a refleotion of the Bagdad of your boyhood, 
although the Qricatnl life there waa bo largely diluted with 
oommonplaoe Levautiue ruBCalitv, Cairo is absolutely enchanting. 
In the general aenac* of light and brightneBB, In the exhilaration of 
an atmo^ere more buoyant than you have ever breathed before, 
you iksicy that it« gorgeoua novelties will never p^dl. You aru 


mrdena ox tne uzDeKeen tnat Btretcn Doiore your windows, you 
faaet your eyes on the rich vegetation which you had nasociuied 
hitherto with hothouses at Kew. The heavy masM^s of the v(3lvety 
men are relieved by brilliant bursts of bloom on unfamiliar 
lowering shrubs. The costumes of the people strike you e\en 
more than the gay dowers of that brilliant winter garden. Tarti- 
cular turbans may be dingy, not to say dirty ; many of 
the flowing robes may be m^od j but to your dazzled 
the gonoral effect is unimpeachable. And, after all, the Uzbekech 
is of the Franks Franlrish, as you begin to find out when you 
stray into the Mosk^o, the former Frankish qimrtcr, and further 
yet into the genuine Egyptian city. You are lost in admiration 
08 you make your first soletun progress towards the bazaars, 
where the bright light comes glittering down through lianging 
coverings of many-hued carpets, from the strip of nziire sky high 
overhead between the hangii^ roofs. You sbiro in delighted 
wonder at tho various attractions displayed in a successitm of 
stalls. The articles are so novel and so quaint in themselves 
that you scarcely realize how many of them are conmioii in 
material cind coarse in texture. Now it is tho paraphernalia of 
the smoker — carved meorschaunis and amber mouthpieces, gorgeous 
hookahs and nargbileys ; now it is a show of fantastic slippers, 
worked in all manner of golden embroidery^ and tho morocco dyed 
in such colours as tho >Ve8t will never imitate until it learns to 
forgot the value of time. Again, it is a display of many-coloured 
handkerchiefs with their broad fringes, or stnpe^d coverings of goat- 
wool and camol-hnir, or flimsy burnouses with their meandering 
veins of silk. Or, more characteristic still, it is a show of pottery 
wore, whose graceful designs have been disinterred from preliistoric 
tombs. Tho merehauis impress you almost more tnan their 
goods. Each time that you are brought to u standstill, you are 
caught by the glittering eye of some irapassivo old Turk nr (Vipt, 


aquatted cross-le^d on the well-wom cushions of his divan, and 
gasmg listlessly from behind his coflee-cup out of a floating cloud 
of latakia. Nor is it only the life of the city that you si'w about 
you in the bazaars. Conspicuous in tho crowd are types of wdlcl 
African life from distant oases and remoto dcseits. It is tho 
season when the Bedouin come in to dispose of the shearings of 
their flocks and the garments they weave from them; and for 
months before the departure of the onniml caravan for tho Holy 
City there ore pilgrims collecting from all Northern Africa in tho 
hope of paying thoir expenses by trade. You have opportu- 
niries of studying Oricutal customs, too, for most of the rites 
and ceremonies come off out of doors. Hero is a group of 
musicians and mummers fiddling and screaming beibre a house 
where n wedding fmat has been in progress for days. 
you are entangled in u Innip of prol'essinnal mounw'rs, 
wailing and howling like jackals iimung the tombs. And 
when you have bad cuough of tho town for tho time btjing, there 
is plenty that w pictim^inque to bo found above it or in the 
environs. You mount by the steep streets that lead to tho 
citadel, and hwk out at eventide to where tho sun is sinking 
in the Libyan desort lieyond the Nile and k^hind the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids. As an American might say, the glow of the sunrise 
which you admired on landing was not a circuiupbince to what 
you gaze ou now. To say nolliing of the memories of tluwo foriv cen- 
turies which Napoh^on revi\^d in his famous bulletin, the lights on 
the river and the foreground and the distant desert are what vou 
would have called extravagantly impossible had you seen them m a 
paiuting. Tho tumbledown buddings of Cairo itself, tho labyrinth 
of lanes and alloys, have all been swallowed up with their foul 
^tails in the broad efieot of dassling glory, ond the vrholo is 
set oflT by the momues with their minoref s, and the domes of tho 
tombs or the Caliphs and the Hultans. On the days when you do 
not feel disposed to climb to the citadel, you have the fashionable 
rood to the gaj'deus of Shoobra, with tho lines of spai'kJing 
equipages, Frankish and Egyptian ; with string of laden camels ; 
with ambling Arabs of the j^ost breed ; with dark-eyed houris 
hypocritically veiled in tbeir yashmaks ; with tho running Syces 
with their long .wands of oflice,attd their crimson-girdled draperies 
of white. In short, your first few fine days in Cairo fully realize 
your frmdest dreams, and you feel that for mouths of such unal- 
loyod bliss it was worth while to overdraw your credit with yogr 
haakera. 

But in a brief ^ce of time, oven under the moat &vourable 
okoumatanoes, vou find it borne in upon you that nil earthly 
ukasuras are fleeting. The diyness and the wan^ of tbe afr 
Mgia to tell upon a temperament aoeustomed^ito damp and cold. 
Xhm k little inducement to indulge in pedeatrian Thera 

k turf in the Usbekikh, kept up at a vast expeudkotu on water* 
VrariWibut everywheraelse evor^ngis buinad toA baemu Thera 
ratt.utiimd of 'dust Ivinff thick upon tho roads, and ih« traea that 
lu# IN driflw to Sboobra an dbanging rapi^ imafraeu to4 


grey. The clatter of toagaSs in the crowded thonugUhmd^^ 
to dealeii you, and the Jostling of uncivil Moslems bacwmen 
I tolerable. When tlxe iint impreesioDB of novoll^ Wear, erf, Ike 
goods dkplayed Ihr appear paltry. Thm can .he Up 

doubt that the stenches are honiblo, aad the Jpuefik sdto 
not much cleaner than their slreoU or their dweUinga; Toiu 
bt^ to tire of your life in tho hotel The bedrooms an soma-* 
wmit bare, the so/Zc-d-monyer is decidedly bleak, and the Win 
Clivers over everything on which flics can sotile are m^de o s a j iH ^ 
suggestive of one of toe most noisome plagues of TJgypt, Yum 
tiro losing the lino edge of your appetite, and are iricliaed to 
grumble at tho monotony of the flure. The fowls are kan, ao are 
tho mutton and the beef. Most likely die company boM you.; 
the pleasantest of the guests uro mere birds uf passage, loitaring 
humowiird-bound from India, or else on thoir way to the Upficr 
Nile. Yet you must remain perforce where you are, for there are 
no private afiartmeuts to bu hiri'd, and it may bopreeumed that you 
are not of such exalted dcgreti os to induce the Khedive to plara a 
palace lit your disposal. All this is supposed to be in fine weather 
too ; but if the weather breaks, as it has done this season, wheie 
are you then Y Tlicre is no fire in your room, and notlung in tbe 
dark salon below stairs but a close and cheerless stove of riles. 
Your windows rattle with each gust that sliakes them, and the 
wind coiucs whistling in under tho door and takes dismal lihevtka 
with tho bit of carjMit before your bed. Out of doors the bright 
blue sky has changed to a chilly gr<;y. Yoin relaxed frame k 
chilled and slirivulled by the keen sirocco, which searches out any 
latent iulinuity in the way of rheumatism, neuralgia, or toothadie. 
It fills your clothtis, your eyes, and your nostrils with the dust that 
circles round you iu cloudy pillars. You long for rain to lay 
it, and when the rain enmoa it makes you cmly more wretched 
still. For you must take your stroll abroad thro^h oeeans of 
mud. There is something intensely depressing in the wonu 
damp tluit envelo]K^s you, luid there is notliing iu the suf- 
roLindiug calcs, theaticM, and the like, to cheer you with fiio- 
titious excitement. So, ou tlio whole, it stx^ms a serious risk 
to arnuig'e deliberately for a wliole season iu Cairo. But what 
BurprisLts us is that uo ouo of the French adventurers who seek 
aim obtain the patronage of the Khedive should over have tried 
to make something of Isumilia. There the winter climate is perfect 
and invariable, and therej is not a chance of its throwing you o%’er. 
The situation is unique in its pictiiremjucnciHS, among the wild 
sandhills of tbe desert. Yet there U Mbiindanee of water about 
you, tuul nothing is nodded but more abuiuiaiit irrigation to make 
tropical vegcdution shoot up ** HponUiiieous,” and the desert to 
blossom like a rose. 


RKVIKAVS. 

i'lailK’S I’lJl’l-'hAU U'OEKa* 
first th’mg to be olwerved about the works of Fichte 
JL trnuskited iu this volume is tliat, in spito of their title, they 
ara not popular. Jt H.>em.s probable that Jbichte himself thought 
they wore, iuusmiich as iu tho preface to tho Ht'gtimmwiff dea 
Afettac/u H ho BH}sthatla« intends it to be understood by any raader 
who can understand a beoi; at all. only say that, if this k 

true in Geriuaiiy, CieL'iiiaii children must be pi'ctenmturally wise 
by tho time they are oble. to read. Tlioro is indeed one senso in 
which Fichtt* may be siiid to b»' popuhir ; instead of e.xpressing 
hinisidf iu tho teclmical hiugiaigo accepted by philosophitiid 
WTiters, ho tries to tiscapo from preconceived assiK'iatifms oy ra- 
casting his thought in fresh and unworn ienus. Id the same way 
Iforkeley lUiiy be culled pojiulnr in Knglish phil(»»ophy. Not that 
Berkeley Is iilnne auKuig our pliilobophcrs in having taken soiuo 
pains to wu’lte iu clear i‘'.ngii.‘4h ; but. the coiujMtrisou betWeou him 
and Fichte is one to which we ^lalll have to recur. Just now WM 
have to say that Fichte is deciiledly luu-der reading than Berkeley, 
being quite as siibtlo ond more involved ; mid it is well known 
that divers English and Scotch philosojjhcrs, especially Scotch, 
have not succin'ded in understtimliug llcrkcley. On the other 
hand, Fichte’s own text is con.'jidcr.ibly more intelligible than are 
any condensed accounts of his doctrine, however well dune. But 
in this there is nothing peculiar. 

Tho Memoir of Fichte which stands at the U^ginning oi 
volume is useful and interesting^ ; but we could wish it wntton* in a 
I less magniloquent fashion. We do not wiuit to be told that whso 
bicbto was poor, “ poverty, tho schohir’s bride, knocked lit his 
doon’' Still less do we care to hear, ou tbe occasion of hk oeeept- 
iug a tutorship at Zurich, that ** he was to find an asylttoi.iii 
Lioerty's own mountain home — in tbe land which Tell had cob- 
secratod to all future ag^es as the sacred qbode of truth and 
freedom.” A serious writer ought really to hear ka Brind at lhk - 
time of day that Telia exploits are not extended evOn 1^ k g oud 
to Zurich, and that be did not in feet consecrate "Ziirica 
other place, for the suffioknt reason that he is a fahulouB pemu. 
Ample proof will befirand in this Memoir that Fiehts waa ssi iip» 
right man, a true finend, and a devoted hushand, and that ponmd' 
intcrcooxse w^ him must have been agraat fortuira to * 

ciQoyed it. TM eomes out above all k •Algonat 
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jS^aoeoamlUb^ isUooitotonecBbiit^lM^ »ftUl • ^kaofdar^ 
t ffdttos&to bmm^ fvm fait m Mam t<K> hsot to Wd Itlm. la a £»w 
jmam he finoid hhnMlf louid^ mumad of a^h/tkm, and aotwitk* 
iUHtifrg tJiud tli0 aocoflatioa^ vni8 wholly ualbtuided and ahandantiy 
l atotad y It waa 90 ihr oilhetiva that ho rasigncd liia pro&warshiu 
gad nignitod to Borlin. There ho found a thoiotifrnly eongMiiu 
anplonneBt In the fbondatioa of the new Univeniw which waa 
nart or tike great acbome of Gennan re^enecatioo. than thk, 

& appean to I^^'b been to eomeexleiit the founder of the Pruaaiaa 
ayatem of national education. Yet, in the face of auoh facts as 
toeae, people continue to talk and as if apoouhiiive phtlo* 
eophors were alfmere dreamers, and never left any visible mark on 
the world. The remainder of Fichte's work at Berlin and the 
aeUe and toaehing close of his life ore already fiunUiar to E^llsh 
laadewt thiou^ Mr. Lewes's history, and it would bo idle to 
Httampt any abridgment in this place. 

It ia ixnpoeaible to give within our apace any sulllcicut 

aeDoont A the philosophical oonteala of the volume \ we therefore 
aatost the piece which ia moat cbaractt^risiic and moat complete 
in ha^i the JJeatitnmwig de$ Mrnath&n. This oontuiTis a 
gpaneral outline of Fichte's philosophy written at a time when bo 
was in the fulness of his poweia. borne analogy to the way in 
which he preaenta the pronlama of knowledge and being may be 
tound by the English reader in Mr. Teun}soa s couplet : — 

Dark is the world to tlifo } UiyuAlf art tlie reason wl^ ; 

For is lie not all but tliou, that hadt power to feel ** I am I ** ? 

The perm of the aolution oflerrd by Fichte is contained in Faust's 
Intoiitiva esclamatioa, Im Auihng war dm That." From another 
point of view it might be rejapuraed as a glorilied philosophical 
paadlel to the doctrine of justihcation by faith. In its arrange* 
jBent and method the work may be niuely likened to Borkelei 's 
IMaloguea tied in a knot, with a l^latonic myth tackiMl on at tlie 
ead. In form it is a monologue, the sucker not biding Fichte 
hima^, baton ideal repi'esentative of thiuKing htauanity, whom for 
aonvenienco we will call the Student. Tho llrst book ia on titled 
^DoiibL” The Student's purely scieutilic contemplation of the 
world leads him to a view winch iiuty bt^ called a doterniiruHt 
Pantheiam. All particular things are links in a clniin of 
neesaaity*, every pait of the universe is bound up with every 
other part, and it is one indivisiblo force which rules the whole. 
Conceive the resting-place of aainglu grain of sand to Im) changed by 
a tow paces, and you must conceive the whole post hiatorj of tho 
wvflid to have been diltorent. 1, too, says the Student, am a particu- 
lar determinate result of tho creative forces , partly of thoae which 
MBult in animal life, partly of those which result in thought. Nature 
oontemplatea herself from a new point of liew in each individual. 
Every idea (Fvrataliariff ^ — wo use the word idea in Berkeley’s 
aenae, but any one who likes may imd jtrenentaiion — corretiponds to 
and ia tiie toimn of an outward rcalih. It is obvious that Fichte 
had studied Smnoza to some pui*})<iHe,* and wo are in fact told that 
early in life lie did pass through a stage of Sninozism. The 
Student had set out with the full purposo ox following his 
reason whither it led liim, and accepting its conclusions without 
reserve; but he now ftuds that his mind revolts against these con- 
ctoaionSk lie cannot brook to lose his independence, and biHome 
a mere link in the general order of things. He wants to be no slave, 
hot a lord of nature. Fctdiog that Uiere must be something 
wxoogt he re-examines the path by which he hoe travelled. He 
aoeoeeda in hitting upon the doubtful points, hut linda that he has 
ao meaiM of oommg to a decudon either way, and the first book 
aodi in absolute suspense. So tor, it will be oi^rved, tho question 
A IdeaUsm bee net been raised at all. 

The toBond book is entitled “Knowledge.’’ A mysterious 
fi^fdait apmare in a vision to the Student, and ofTora to assist 
htai m hia aekearebes. Then follows a dialogue, which goes 
aver reuah the same ground as Berkeley, preeenting curious nke- 
B0BM and diffinettces. Both Fichte’s Spirit uid Berkeley's 
PhiloBCNM puniie the same general road to Immaterialism ; a 
word which it may be proper to remind the reader ia no modem 
ti gmeat, but Beakaley’a own. Ia Fkhta, however, the course 
is longer a^ mre involved. ^ in Berkeley, it ia shown that 
all pareeptiott must he perception of a state of conaciouanesa, 
and that wlu^ we call the sensible qualitioa of objects are known 
mdf m modidaettpiia of consctouanesii ; and even if It could be 
toMwiaed that hy meana of a special organ wa could perreive things 
in tlinnM)lye% we oe^nly lum no such organ. The notion of a 
ma t ari i fl eu hatwtoi n is get rid of by a prooeaa which in comparison 
with Badkeley'a ineluiaay, and which moreover tacitly a 

fsoddealofveiy donbtfkii iihyriolony. Indna course the Stodeot 
adreito timi tire natity of aresiUe things ia whkh man aatundly 
hattwei, whatorrer it may fae,.is aot that unihsowm m 

iiMtf * ithiali ntuSaM atMon poatalatM a» tba mm of 


Wo onst mm mm «iw mibo suto dorelapmaata, ool* 

tfiottkao waoMiiiii^W to m EngUoh miiul ^tolioodon, 
*i»mnt to coiMteuot tmtm out of awo oonMionmak l«nr awti 

» mummi to bo anfai^'tos 

ibMraolia«,oadooaMton%q^af tline(tiiiMarfaa%oo ow 

S ift MHiblo iMBtiM M , ow n eij^ o Bdo to rrwiorionOBMt il 
am wUdmowMie and adfNMwhntias^ Xft titfh 


tire di al n gae tire tum of thought and tha m^^reaatoire vre 
mind one more of Freriar tlhn of Awl haw 

we como to a notable point of ^vavgeaiee toom Itomlegro Mf tire 
stage corresponding to thto Barinkyb alieadbr tramUto at 
a proi]^ of utter itiurektainto, hot ii rescued fram any fMbw 
ocMBfnsion by an irepeal tothe avapla ma/Ammm of Ssiyaariateaire* 
But Fichteb Stummt gore 00 tire whole way to SHhiliaiit Con* 
reiouresas, he says in eftoet, tells lire not of a atif which ia one and 
indivkiUe, a coutinmms thinking being which is tho subatretom 
of thought, but only of a certain dmrminato thou||^ at eredi 
moment. This Is priKslaely the step which Berkticy retored to 
take ; ha assumes os au ultimate fact that tho F!go is pvwa to con* 
soiousneas re real and indivisible, and thereupon promda to btiiM 
up liia world anew. But the Student (tods to tho nothto|^ut 
a variable tocior of coivsciouBaoas,a more oppreltc of the non-Eigo, 
which chimgos with tho changea of the non-Cgt) at every momenta 
JrA is only a s^ uouym for ykhtd^, Tho notion of pereolial 
identity is an ai-tihoial figment like that of a material subatmtnm^ 
And so the Idyolisni which at first devoured Motcriafiom Has ended 
by devouring itself, and tho studout ia left to blank NihUisim He 
toeaks out mto reproaches againat tho decoitllLl Spirit who has 
brought him to this pass. The Spirit calmly ronltoa that he baa 
only learnt the conditioua of knowUMlgo, and that hit m'latako was 
to seek for the reality of thtogs in thal quarter at oil. “Knowledge 
is not reality, for tho very reason that it is knowtodgo.” Tliere is 
another way of attaining tho long-sought Buality, and the Stndont 
may find it if ha will. ^ The thira and lust book, antitlsd “ Faith,* 
shows how his search is ultimately rewarded. 

The Student demands someUiing beyond the splrere of his 
individual perceptions and independent of them. He seeks a 
restoration of his nat ural belief in the reality of the world, a means 
of coufirniiiig tho irn sistible totdiiig whieli lolls him there is a 
reality against the oquidly irresiatibls reasoning which tells him 
there is none. He iurna to oxamtoo this (tM»Iing and see if it can 
iustifv itself. How to It manifretod? In Action. Action, not 
liuowlet^), is the purpose of man’a lito. tiomethiug in his nature 
forces him to aot re if the world were real. As if it wore real P — 
but in tho very act of t>beying this Inner command the Student 
has revealed to him tho true and abiding roallty he aeoks. Ho 
can form and act upou a dofinlto intontion, and his piim>se as 
conceived by biiii {Zwevkhe^iff^ whiph might pi»rhaps m ren- 
dered JInai ewicpiitf by analogy to Jhuti criMse), logetlior with the 
conscious power of realizing it, involves tho nssuniption of a real 
and indepoiideut power quite difforc^nt from tire mere passive 
capficity lor ideas. Here then is the p<»int of Cfinioct between 
consciou«4ness and reality. It to curious that Fiehto does not 
dwell more on this carcnnnl notion of tho “ final concept.” It ia 
by no means olcmcntary^ and seema open to much consideration. 
For iiistancu, tho retloction is obvious that tho exmeept is prosumr 
ably rnndo up of juaterials already given in etiH*rionoo. But 
Fichte dofw not stop to notice the doubts that mignt be suggostod 
on this or on various other grounila. In fact, ho is on the paint of 
ovci leaping dialectic prfHcedura albigethor. 

What then (tho Student aslui himaeli') does tho understanding, 
which alone he lias hitherto consulted, wiV to thisP Jn efl'ect, 

I nothing; it cannot prevent us from d«‘atroyiug all certainty with 
intormlnable oiid imsnswurablo qiu'sliuns, but it gives i)u proof or 
disproof The whole matter is left open ; what shall we doP We 
t may disregaid lire voice of nature if wo chuoso, but then life hoe 
I no moauing. Tire Studeut reindvaa to cast away his doubts and 
follow tht) voico. Thus tho balance whicb ia left even by reason 
is turned by (ait b. The Spirit’s dark hint is now understood. 
the Understiuiding but the Will is tho true souroe of knOwhMigo. 
Tho Student boUovcs lascanHc he wills. Ho knows the n^ality of him- 
self os on Bgimt, and of tire voice which commands him to actioru 
Conscience, regarded not as a mere negntivo warning, bift os an 
active commaud, is a higher Ibrra of the same impulse ; and thus 
from the notion of pure activity tho Btudent ^auMH^s almost iinm«r- 
ceptibly into that ol action iu obedience to a moral law. FurUier, 
the mond command, ns we may now C41II it, involves the reality of 
the things to which tire command relates. Hence the ^'cognition 
by man of the existence of his fclkiw-men, indcjicndent numiJ 
beings like himself, lui an absolute certainty ; hence also his assur- 
ance of the reality of inaDimata things. “ My world Is tire object 
and sphere of my dutres, and notfung 010©." Tims w« have come 
round to a belii‘1' which may bo called Moral ItooJ ism. The pro- 
c<iBe may be shortly resutiiea oa fidlowa: — conterajplation ends 
to on apparently insoluble problem ; tho only aoliifion is in action ; 
mail hw* ft necessary belief in the reality of nis own action, and the 
world is real because it is the medium of his action. 

But the Htudenl's soarch is not over. Ho fwils a desire, nay a 
demand (aijmdufe Foiuierutiff), for a hotter world. Thou conics a 
brilliant vision of man’s progress on earth. The catostTophic 
forces of nature will in time lie exhausted^ and man’s conqiresto 
will be awtired and extended. The anarchic forces of numb own 
will to tiine bo exhausted also. Botne day Ihe ideal of a 
tme StatewiU be realiaed^aod when it is onceestablisbed the typo 
will oprend over tire world until all Statea are iiree and rigbtoous, 
and war impoaeible. But even this is not enough. 

Mothtog move will be possible on earth, and if this finite abd 
ntotionwT reeult wens all, man’s destiny would not be aattofied. A 
ellSAI^ vision ofons to the titodent. The high commaiid which 
[>lto hne fitilowall revaals to bin a world of reason above the world of 
[mam, •^BaasMitoatolto'theaikaofexiateiio^ 
toiw at reaauii * TUl^matngeato the watolmcvd of hia ^^ 
to^ltibetilMtotbeenreiatafM 0^ djn^phjloet^y* 
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Whoerer aec6pt|.ihit mnat accept aoine fonn of Metempirica-^to 
use Mr. Lewes’s felidtous substitate for trausoendeqitil pUlo- 
s^phy”— -whoerer rejects it must reject all. And iiow.;the in- 
tuitive reason shows a siiper-terrestriiu world, not a fatnre llfip in 
ccmtiiioation of this, hut an ideal world enveloping andjpervadiDr 
this and all other worlds of sense. In that world Will, whici 
wo feel to he the true sovereij^ni bat which is apparently baffled in 
the world of sense, has its full eflect. Will is to the ideal world 
what motion is to the sensible world. As eveiy motion of a 
particle in space has its appropriate and determinate result, so in 
the ideal world, in some way which wo cannot understand, every 
right volition has its fulfilment, however fruitless it may sCem to 
us here. And these results will be somehow laid up for us so as 
to constitute our starting-point for further progress in the next life 
to come, under some finite laws ^uito dineront from the laws of 
the present material universe. This suggestion of an infinity of 
sensible worldiL each constituted in a way inconceivable to the 
finite minds related to any other, may he compared with the Attri- 
butes of Spinoza’s system. The super-sensual world does not 
itself belong to a future life more thw to the present, or to one 
finite order of things, or to one moment of time in the same order 
of things more than to another; it is ever-present and etiinml. 
It is distinctly said that its laws are not as the laws of the 
sensible world^^d tliat it must not be called in to explain sensible 
phenomena. Thus the voluntary motion of a limb, considered as 
an event in the sensible world, is purely mechanical. As far as 
the scientific view goes, a connexion of cause and efibet between 
will and mechaniciJ motion is absolutely unthinkable. In this 
region of thought the motion of matter, even within my own or- 
ganism, must be explained on purely mAtorial grounds.” All dis- 
cussion, therefore, of any causal connexion between mind and 
matter is abandoned as wholly vain. 

llotuming again to the intuition of a moral law, the Student 
departs in another direction, and finds that the law which rules 
the super-sensual world must m nothing else than an Infinite Will. 
This is the Bpiritualbond which unites the whole world of spiritual 
existence. Free agents can he aware of one another s existence, 
and influence one another*s actions, only through the medium of 
their common dependence on this Infinite Will. This is Fichte’s 
answer to the question which is equally trouhlesomo to almost all 
philosophies — namely. So far as concerns mo and iny world, or you 
and your world, your scheme lua^ be good enougn ; but now do 
you account for the coexistence of f/ou and me in a world somehow 
common to both of usP And it will he observed that this 
answer, ^oturh very differently expressed, and applied not 
in the iotellectiial but in the moral sphere ot thought, 
is in truth the same ns 13erkele^’s. The identity of general 
method, notwithstanding great divergences in treatment and 
daring constructive developments on the port of the later 
philosopher to which Berkeley would assuredly have had nothing 
to aay^ leads to results which, if we look beneath the fonn to their 
kernel of pure speculation, are identical. The great difleronce is 
that Berkeley disguises from himself, and therefore from his reader, 
the assumption which overleaps the province of dialectic reasuu I 
and forms the base of a transcendental construction ; whereas 
Fichte, with an admirable insight and boldness, puts it forth 
without hesitation in its true character. Tlio wo» ends in a 
strain of loftv exultation over the new-found life of spiritual 
freedom, which contains passages of a beauty hardly surpassed even 
in Plato. Fichte’s philosophy is sometimes s^ioken of as a purely 
Egoistic Idealism ; but the reader who has accompanied us so far 
will not fail to see that such a term is at least misleading. The 
importance of the individual lOgo becomes less and less as the 
Student goes higher in his speculation. Indeed, the relation of the 
individual to the universe— that is, not the sensible but the ideal 
universe — assumes towards tlio end an aspect which, taken alone, 
would be not inconsistent with a doctrine of Pantheistic Idealism 
Bucli AS was worked out b^ Iht) Hindu schools. We have designedly 
abstained from any criticism on this constructive part of the 
Vocation of Man — not merely for want of room, or because of the 
difficult of such a task, but also because Fichte is out of the 
range of demonstration and criticism altogether if once the funda- 
mental assumption of the Moral (’ommand is accepted. The 
question whether that assumption be \'alid is so bound up with the 
general questions which are at the root of all philosophy that it 
cannot be answered separately. 

Tbo translator or this volume, who is a warm admirer, if not a 
disciple of Fichte, will doubtless pardon us for having almost for- 
gotten him. So far as we hav«A examined the ti^slation, it 
appears to be accurate in substance, though it docs not attempt 
more than is usually attempted by translations in dealing with 
terms which have no exact equivalent in English. It seems to us 
that the proper way in such casea is either to gnum the thought of 
the sentence as a whole, and then boldly recaat it without regard 
to individual word.s, or else to fix a conventional sense on an 
English term for the special purposes of the translation, explaining 
that sense once for all in a note or preface. The common wi^, 
which is to use the nearest English word, or pei^’haps two in tne 
alternative, f6\\% between two stools ; thus ** coneepo^ of design or 
purpose "does not really translate Zmekbegriff. It also seems to in- 
aiice a want of straightforwardness and deoisivensss even in places 
where there is no aifiioulty. We cannot otherwise understsnd 
bow th e words ** Du folgerst rasch ” came to be swelled into 

niieigr of tetainlng^ thou in the EngUsl^tlir^l^SlSie 
ddalol^ wi^ m Spirit is a anudler matte m wIM are 


inclined to differ wittilliettmna^^ Nodonblaiiiro^iribtBiof 
address would under the mpposed dromnstiiieea be impoe^ 
sible in Qetnum } but if aa%igli8h-epeakiiig ^irit Wteio fippesr 
and offer to talk metaphysies vnth us, it is onoerten whether we 
should feel it neoesaaiy to say thou at all, and quite certab that we 
should forget to say it after the first ten minute. Seriously, the 
constant repetition of a fimn of speech which with ns is sofemh } 
and unusual, in a purely intellectual discussion, becomes cumbrofUB 
and tiresome. However, trsnslations of such works ss these are 
designed for use rather than for artistic effect ; and this tra nsl at io n 
will no doubt be useful both to those who cannot command te 
original at all, and to those who have some ooquaintanee with 
German literature, but may be unfamiliar with the phUoeopItioel 
vocabulary. 


THE HEART OF AFRICA,* 

I T is impossible to read these volumes without feeling a oon- 
sideraDle rospoct and liking for Dr. Schweinfurth. To msiiy 
positive merits as a traveller he adds the negative merit— unfortu- 
nately not so common as could be wished — that he bee no quaml ^ 
with his predecessors. On the contrary, he speaks of them all- 
Livingstone, Speke, Grant, Baker, and Burton, os well as his 
own countrymen — with uniform goodwiU, We can, however, 
scarcely reckon amongst his poeitive merits the power of writing 
an amusing book. Many passes in his two thick volumes are 
interesting ; some are interesting in a high degree ; but there is 
also a great mass of information which is alightiv tedious to the 
general reader. Few men who have gone througn the weary pro- 
cess of long African travel can refrain from indulging in an ex- 
ccHSLvo quantity of detail ; and we cannot in candour call Dr. 
Schweiufurth an exception. The book might have been com- 
pressed and rearranged to advantage. However, Dr. Schweinfurth 
la a German, and brevity is not ope of the conspicuous Teutonic 
virtues. Of those virtues ho has no inconsiderable share. Uo is 
a man of scientific training, and especially of great botanical 
knowledge. lie is painstaking in collecting materials, if rather 
too elaborate in setting them forth. He is benevolent, in- 
telligent, and persevering. The book therefore deserves to 
be read, and may bo skimmed with Advantage, by readers 
of less tiiuu Genuan voracity of intellect. Ah a record of ad- 
venture it is not so exciting as the worlcs of some of his pre- 
decertsors. Dr. SeUweinforth had the advonteo of being 
supported by the ICgyptian authorities ; and ho fell in with a 
certain Aboo Sammat, who was of the greatest n.so to him in his 
explorations. Aboo Sammat appears to have been a man of very 
unusual qualities for his position. He was one of those rather 
ambiguous trailers whose prinuiry object ih tlio collection of ivory 
from the native tribes, but who do not di.^dain to do a little slave- 
trading by the way. His commercial enterprisos therefore partook 
of the character of military expeditious. Notwithstanding this, 
we are told that he Imd the keenest sympathy for looniing, and 
would travel through the remotest countries at the bidding of 
science to see the wonders of the world." The support of this 

S hcenix of traders wps of the greatest use to Dr. ^nweinfurth. 

'he German traveller joined a caravan of one thousand men 
commanded by the Nubian, and penetrated far to the South from 
the upper course of tlie Bahr-el-Gaznl, reaching the western 
slopes of the hiils which rise to the cast of Ikiker’s Victoria 
N’yanza; and being the first F.uropoun to cross the water- 
shed of the Nile from the North, lie discovered the singular 
cannibal tribe of Moubultoos, and crossed the river Welle, 
identified by him with the Shary, which flows into Lake Tsad. 
Wo shall not, however, dwell upon the geographical ques- 
tions elucidated by his investigations. Betuming unwillingly with 
his protector, when a few days’ nuirch to the South might have 
joined his route with the l^t explorations of Livingstone, be 
had some fighting by the way, from which he fortunate^, escaped 
without injury to himself or his collections. Unluckily a sad 
catastrupho derived him of some of tbo luirdly earned fruits of 
his ti^avols. Whilst staying at a Seriba, or native frading station, 

A disastrous fire broke out. He lost nil his clothes, guns, and the 
best port of his instruments. He was left without te or quinine. 
His preparations for a new expedition, his large entomological 
coUoctious, his specimous of native industry, his extensive meteoro- 
logical observations, his journals^ his measurements of native 
b(mies, and the vocabularies which he had painfiilly collected 
were destroyed in an hour. He had kept w most valuaUe 
treasures by him, fearing to trust them to native conveyances. 
Those which he sent off escaped, and the remainder perished 
utterly. The blow was terrible ; and we do not wonder that mot 
D r. Schweinfurth was for a time painfully depressed. With 
praiseworthjf courage he made another jooxn^; and it is 
characteristic of his persevering spirit that, Imriing lest all his in- 
stniments for measuring, he afterwards measored his diataaes by 
that pair of oompaases which every pedestal carries with him^ or 
rather by which every pedestrian is carried. The nrooSaSi ss 
eveiybo^ knows who has tried it, is tiresome enough ; hut Ifr. 
Schweiniurth heroically carried it out, and in six months had 
counted a million and a quarte of his steps. 

Though his other edvmtures^ which are very modestlf do- 
acribedf were lUit eoexciting as those of some ttesUesiil he 
encountered daegers enough to try his couxagei^. Bsim 
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franwaf^tf^Mrtnnivk «n *l> n oua amfimmti OuitalAftlok. 
Batirii»in»lnoigr«noa|&tolisT»a diaeatM aplMnilMWM aot 
impBntjoiis to It ii a plenaa&t practice of the native eol* 

dkm to be alveaja letting, off tbdir guna nusteke^ or, if inten** 
^b^j. vriib a complete diaregard to the diteoiion the bullets 
may taJOiu Vaxioui aooid^ta. some of thmn lataL took place 
amongst hia companions fkrom this eauas ; and Br. Scmweinfurths 
eseape from aome shots, not perhaps entirely random iiueS| caused 
him to be legearded as specially frvoured by fortune. Thus from 
the ni^ile danger he plucked the flowes safety ; and the stings of 
hiftiriated bees, the aasadta of all manner of vermin as numerous 
and spiteful as those which infested ChusKlewit's Eden, the rushes 
of frmous bufihloes, and oth<ir little incidents of the same kind ap* 
peaved rather a pleasant excitement than otherwise. liis enthu- 
siaam indeed in the cause of science wouldlhavo supported him 
through ^neater hardships. A quaint tou^ of humorous ce^il 
oomea out in several ane^otea. l)r. Schweinfurth always speaks 
of the atrocities slave-dealing and cannibalism as a thoroughly 
humdne man mmht be expe('.ted to speak. But even can- 
nibalism and (uave-dealing have a good side to them. 
Dr. Schweiufiurth takes a great interest in ethnological 
ohservations, and oonseqncntly any practice favourable to 
the collection of skulls waa incidentally useful, though primarily 
detestable. He laments the scandalous maltreatment of a poor 
dying slave, whose body was finally thrown into the bush ; but 


^ before a large aseemblege of bis aummoiMi whoa VUa 
mUresUiig Id^ of the caimbala was said to him a 
killed for hia dinner needy overy day, though out d 
mpeet for the sensibilities d hts ^ests he tried to ke^ 
practice out of sight during their stay. Twice, howovef, 
Dtx Schweinfurth came upon huts where human fleeh was being 


spared for culinaiy purpm. TheMonbutloos, he telle us, are «‘a 
>ble race of men/ though their customs sre at lUit sight revolt- 


in woicn, as ne says, tno most savago brutaiilies were practised 
on both sides.^ The younger women taken were destined for the 
houses of their captors, the middle-aged women for work in their 
fields, the oldest for their caldrons: — 

The skulls in the Anatomical Museum at Ikrlin [Ue aildsl that 
are numbered a6, 37 and 3B, might bo suppot«td oujinble of imfuluiiig a 
terrible tale of these depredaiionH. Some nstivcH brought them to me fn ^h 
btdlod only a few days after the raid had Ix'en (tori^etratcd . . . and as 1 
WAS not able to bring the ptair fellows to life again, 1 snw no reason why 
1 diould not purchase their skulls in the interests of science. 

Tho observations which these skulls (they fortunately escaped the 
fire) were destined to illustrate are perhaps the most inten^sting 
part of the book. Dr. Schweinfurth gives vivid doacriptiuns of the 
various tribes whom he encountered^ and it is curious to remark how 
widely the various populations diflW from each other, though, of 
course, with many points of reseniblnuce. The Dinkas, for example, 
are as black as the alluvium upon which they live, whilst the 
Bongoes resemble in colour tho red-brown soil of their district ; a 
fact which, as he says, suggests tho theory of protective resem- 
bhiDces. They are equally contrasted in many of their habits. 
The Dinkas are a cattle-breeding race. They have enormous 
herds of cattle, which, for some reason which Dr. Schwein- 
frirth cannot explain, appear to be in a state of more rapid de- 
generacy than the English thoroughbred is said to be. They are 
thin, miserable creatures, givinff hardly any milk, whilst the cows 
rarely calve more than once. Ilut the singular thing is that these 
Dinkas, though setting an absurd value upon their cattle, never 
slaughter them. We confess thatwe are a little puzzled by the 
statement, because Dr. Schweinfurth, rather inc^onsistcntly, goes 
on to describe their mode of butchering, lie declares, however, 
that they only eat those which have died a natural death, and that 
then the owner is too much alflicted to be able to taste his deceased 
property. He thinks that this strange custom may be a relic of 
an exploded cattle-worship ; and we must admit tWt, whatever 
its oTi]^, it seems to be a singularly unreasonable oocontricity. 
The l^kos have also a superstitious reverence for snakes which 
infest their houses^ and* which they are said to know individually 
by name. Otherwise they are described as an intcliigent as well 
as an afiectiqiute race. The Bongoes, on the other hand, ere an 
agricultural tribe^ with an extraordinaiy fiiculty for digesting tho 
most nauseous kuds of roots and flesh in every stage of decay. 
They have, moreover, great skill In ironworking, and an enthu- 
sisstio love of music. Tboir creed, however, is limited and not 
very elevated. They have no belief in God, and translate tho 
name Allah "loma” — a word which is generally used to 

signify luck. They ihare. however, the imiversal belief in 
witchcraft, and believe in all manner of goblins and wood-demons. 
They are much given also to the widely-spread superstition 
of lyoanthrophy, sad fully believe that their old women are in 
the habit of ^lojg out at night and entering the bodies of hyienss. 
Dr. Bidiweixnurtn got into frouble for shooting one of these Iwutes. 
a native Sheikh saying that his mother was a hyaena woman, and 
that Dr. Schweinnurth might have been shooting her for snything 
that he could teU. This belief is, he thinks, the whole religion of 
the BosgM, who, however, have msiqr amiable qualities, though, 
like odier innrior nces, they are destined to rapm dimppatranoe. 

The most cuiioas tribes ai^ in some respects, the 
whom he in his furthest Muthem expeoition. The widely** 
spread Niam-Nkun tribes, who axe adijictea to this Mctice, are 
I fjld to bass a strong leaemblaiioe to the notorious rans of the 
MiTeetem coast But the most determined ctonibals of all are tips 1 
HonbnttDOs. Dr. Schweinfurth ihmd fbr several days at ihe 
Citoiirt of tihrirKing Mmixa. Ik ffifaribce Minim sa a spedal^ 
fw^ttlsive peisoni thongison intlinakl jfclsnd of his nrotsetor Aboo I 

^ ^ bidioisi e os inBi e in a bugs | 


most interesting discovery. He met sevml of the AkkaSi who 
appear to be the originals of the pigmy tribes of whom we have 
heard smee the days of Herodotus and Aristotle. Once ho setu- 
ally came upon a corps of these Akkas forming part ol the King's 
ariny ; but they dopaHed in the bight, before he hid time to ex* 
amino them fully. He became the proprietor of a yOung Akka, 
who unfortunutoly fell a victim to his biordinate gluttony during 
Dr. Schweinfurtha descent of tho Nile. The tiuvellor laments his 
loss with touching aiTeotion. ihoi^h we do not quite understand 
in what proportions regret tor a fellow-travoller and rogret for the 
loss of a curiosity were blended in his mind. The mystery thus re* 
voalodis ^icrhaps alittle disappointing. Thedwarf race of Africaaver* 
ages about four feet ten inches in height, and appears to be identical 
with tho Bushmen of the Cape. They are strange beinga, according 
to tho description given of them, and may in some ways m regarded 
as a step towards tlie missing link.'’ Though diminurive and queer 
ill tlioir notions, they are oxce(Mlingly active and admirable huutors. 
Thuir skulls are almost sphorioal, and are so prognathous as to 
exhibit liicial angles of from sixty to sixty-six dogreos. In their 
p<isturi‘s as in their faces they have a rosemblauce to the iqies, and 
their Lmguage is singularly inarticulato. Though we regret the 
loss of poor Nsowue — that was the name of Dr. Schweinfurth 's 
proU^gd— we confess that we would rather see him In a museum 
than cultivate a close personal acquaintance. One of the interesting 
. anuedotes related of Uiis young gentleman is bis extreme deligUt 
at seeing Dr. H(diweinfurtli boiling the head of a slain A'Banga. 


faculty of laying traps and snares for game." This may possibly 
be true, though wo do not quite see the force of the argument ( but 
Nstiwue, however engaging, was slightly objectiouable in his 
manners. 

Wo have taken but a fow spociniens of Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
observations ; but wo are glad to say, in coiichision, that bis liook, 
though rather voluniinous, is full of iiitoricsting luattor, ospeoially 
for the botanist nud tbo ethnologist, llo desoiTos no smali d^reo 
of the credit due to Ujo travellers who can describe as well ps 
encounter exciting adventures. 


EWAbD ON THE rUBhlC UECOKOa* 

W E should have liked Mr. Ewald’s book better if it had been 
less palpably a collection of odds and ends. Ho first gives 
us two articles reprinted from the Ttme$, then an alp^beticiu list 
of the dillerent classes of public iiocords, then an article— we 
know not whether reprinted from anywhere — on the titate PapenH, 
and, lastly, a ** Brief Glossary of Words to be found in the 
Public li^ords." This last, consisting of words of all manner 
of dates and in various language!), is too brief to be of much 
use, though it may someiiiues help a man when he wants 
to know the moaning of an mid word in a hurry, In the 
second of the two articles from the Timn wo recognize an 
old friend. Mr. Ewald wrote the article iu Uie jfVmsi which 

f rovoked an amusing controversy rather more than a year agi>. 
ie mentioned tho that certain shires wore not entered in 
Domesday, and added, with somewhat of simplicity, that this 
was for some reason left unexplained." Then, as soiue of our 
readers will remember, evorybiKly who knew nothing about tbo 
matter, and one man, in the person of Mr. Luard, who did know 
something about tho matter, begun to write to the Titrus 
to explain the unexplained reason according to his own 
notions ; each man, excepting of course Mr. Luard, sending 
in a guess more absurd than the guess sent before it. We tlien 
took upon ourselves to state the simple facts of tlie case, iacts 
about which no one who knows the nistoiy of those times cun 
have a shadow of doubt. And now Mr. Ewald, while keeping in 
his text his own remark as it was, docs us tlie honour to quote ns 
at some length in a note. But it is ratlier funny when Mr. Ewald 
calls our sunple statement of ikete an opinion." 'iliis pbrsiie 
illustrates a sUte of mind. Some things of course are matters of 
opinion. It often happens that men of equal knowlilto and equal 
judj^ent will differ as to the inferences made from lurtain nets, 
and they will also sometimes difier as to the frets themselves. 
This last is in truth the some process, as it means they come 
to different conclusions ss to the value or the meaniiig of particular 
pieM of evidence. But there is a class of people who, when one 
Uaii makee a Uunder and another corrects him, think the hlondeftar 
lather pufiecuted, because every man has a right to his opinion." 
We saw the other day a paper in which a man assa r t e d that the 
Mi llai only thiee thousana miles from the esrth^ and defied all 
in the world to prove that h e was wro ng. No- 

eiWi^ if 
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body would cull thia mattur of opinion, thoug^h ihen ofUn think 
^hat alAtemente on historical matters which are jiiat m ahaurd are 
matters (^f opinioii. The TYmes, for inetaneo, thought it woe a 
matter of <ipiiiion> whether Alfred founded Univeiaity OoHego. 
8omo M^le, we believe, think it matter of opinion whether a wolf 
stickled Homulus and Ttemus. So Mr. Ewaid seems to see matter 
of opinion in the plain f^ts as to the state of certain districts in 
the days of William the (Conqueror. 

One statement of Mr. Ewald's about Domesday we do not under- 
stand. He says that the second volume 

ifi in rinarto, wrilten uixm 450 (loubUi pfU^es of velluiu, but in a fiin;;le 
(nlumn, and In « lurnpc, but vin v fair (diarncUtr. It f’ontnina llic coiintu^s of 
.V4)rfolk, Suliblk, part <»f the county of Kiitinnd inrludfNl in that of 
NorthiinTpton, and part of Ltitesshtiv In the cvnuiHes of York and Chester. 

The second volume contains Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, while 
Northamutonshire, Yorksliire, and Oheshii-o, with the districts 
which belonged to them then but do not belong to them now. 

«i!l in the first volume : and if Mr. Ewa^d undertakes to talk anout 
Domesday, he really s^uld not leave out the ii^rtant difference 
between the character of the two volumos. Tne voluihe 'i^rhich 
contttinH Essex, Norfolk, aiul Suffolk auswera to the Exon Domes- 
day, and is douhtloaa tlio very original docnnient ifc^elf, while the 
first volume is really on abridgment. The shires in the first 
volume wo have only in an abridged form ; Kssex and East Anglia 
we have only in the unabridged tbnii. AViltshiro, Dom*t, Somerset, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall wo have in lK>th. Tlien, while speaking 
of tho origin of the name Domesday, Mr. Ewald should have 
mentioned that there are plenty of other Doniesdnys-— that of 
St. Paul’s, for instance, whether they were so calJf*d m imitation 
of tho groat Donu'sday, or wlu^thor they took their names from 
some common source. Mr. Ewald also should not aav, even on 
tho authority of the Eed Hook in tho Exchequer, that l)oirie.sdny 
was begun by owler of William th(j Confmeror, with tho advice 
of his Parliament, in the year of our FiOrd 1080, and conmleted 
in tho year 1086.” The “ deep sptjcch ” which Kin" William 
had with his Witan may by those who do not like English be 
fairly enough turned into a ** parlcment,” but the date of 
the deep sjteuch was not 1080 hut in 1085, The wonder- 
ful sp^ with which tho Hurvey was made was one of the 
most wonderful things about it. And it is hard in quoting the 
Peterborough Ohronichjr to make him talk about a virgate of land” 
when he in plain English about u yard ; and it is harder still, 
if he is to ho quoted, to leave out thtj choice bit of all: — ** Hit is 
sceamo to tellanne nc hit ne Jnihto him nan acoame to donne.” 
Agaim does Ewald reiilly bcliovo that “ there was already at 
that time extant a general survey of tho whole kingilom made by 
order of King Alfred”? And what is meant by Wijing, 

In thu lime of Kdward tho Eldrr, ws rrud of t1i« Clinm'i’vy existing for the 
making out the roytd cliart(T.s imd pivci'pts and that, it8 tlii( les fxpandod, 
'it bcL'nino tho offleo of the prothonotnry to write, enroll, niid pass niider the 
great seal nlmo8t oveiy iiiMtiaiiiieut wluch related to transactions between 
the king and foreign powers. 

Edwaixl tho Confessor undoubtedly had a Chancellor, but is there 
any mention of such an ofiicer in the tenth century anywhere 
except in the false Ingulf? About the prothouotory of those days 
we are quite in the dork : moreover IXuaosday ought not to be 
patted on the back and called “ TJint most perfect survey in iU 
wav, though made eight centuries ago, called the Domesday Book,” 
Alf this is a kind of thing which we ore used to when keepers of 
records and librai'iee — a most useful class of men in their wav — 
meddle with the proper province of tho historian. So it is an odd 
way of talking to apeak of the Chaph^r House of Westminster as 
^‘The Chapter House, Pool’s Comer, Wwlminshur,” doHaing tlie 
Chapter House of a churchy though now alienated from tlie church, 
1 ^ the hiclamnie of one of its transepts. And, though tho 7 >iVi/w/ta 
£ was onco attributed to (lervase of Tilbury, yet since 

Professor Stabbs set fortn the history of Henry tho Second and 
llichard thu First, it should he ascribed to him 110 longer. And it is a 
strange way of talking to say of those great editions and nreiofvs, 
and of those other vmunies of tho Chronicles and Memorials which 
are worthy of the company in which they appear, ^at ditfereut 
ancient chronicles, ilUistrative of matters of ecclesiastical and 
orchiGological intsrest, have also appeared, edited by able palieo^ 
graphers and antiquarian scholars.’^ The history of the first two 
Angevin Kings, ana — as Mr. l^ald also talks of the Calendars of 
State lepers— we may add the reign of Hcniy tho Eighth, ore 
something more than matters of ecclesiastical and archeological 
interest, and their historians ore soiuething more than able 
palmogxnpheraand antiquarian scholars. 

But vnth all this, whioh is only what we should expect from 
** one of the senior clerks of Her Majesty’s Public liecords,” we 
are glad to hoar all that Mr. Ewald has to tell us as to the histoir 
of the PubUo Records, their evil eaee in past timoe, and how much 
better they are look^ after sow. And one thing strikes us 
throngboni^ that all through the centuries when they were left to • 
rot, to be eaten of rata, to m pUed up in sbeds, or to undeigo any 
other horri^ iiste that might bap))en, it eeeme never to have been | 
the fimH elthse ol the King or of eitimr House of Parliament. 
The Houses sent up addre^A, Kings sent out orders, but the 
thing never seems to have been done.. Oaa naeon doubtless 
was that thws were no poper ofiieers to eltet the Records. ' 
The Baecidi were seattend about here and there in ell manner ^ 
of eadt piame^ in the h aas d s of undeslkigs. whM> oared nothing 
about m Records themsalves, and thoa|^ oslr how they 
IgigM beiew ikmout of l^tosewho Mr. 

mw fooiei the md eeceunt given by when he was : 


made Keeper of the Records in the Tower ixndtt^ Oluales 
Second, aiM be sSio quotas a Report of » IMeet C kj s eiidif ee 
ot the House of Oomnioiis in 1^36, gtviaw eu ; uesoua^ 
almost as nit^!, thoiyf^ not quite so gimkf sf leugnsgci^ of 
<<4,136 cnbic fret of National Baeoids wspcisitsd hi u smsl 
neglected condition ” in sheds in the Kingh kfsws^ €heKhV^.ChQas. 
Among^ the docnineBts weva various skeletons of deed rats^ esd lihs 
live ones had to be hunted out by a dog. Ptiy that nobo^ eoini^ 
be found with tbs euiehig power of St. Ivor, whe, accoraing to 
GiraMus, cleared the Mo of Femeginan of t h es e w m nals wilaoet 
the help of a dog:— >« Unde mures inajores, qui vidgBirlter rats 
vorantnr, per in^recationem eancti Yvori epucopi, cujHe foite 
libros conoBsnrrrt, pronus expuhi, nec ibi postsa mmi, hm tivave 
valent invecti.” 

When attempts were really made to mend this state of tiifaigB^ 
they were not very successful, as long as what was done was to 
appoint large (*ommissif)ns, consisting mainly of men whe had; 
plenty of duties of othenr kinds. The Records could not' be pro- 
perly looked after till they became more dlatltmtly the special' 

: Dttfliness of a smaller set of men. 8ueh a staff has been organiaed 
; under the Master of the Rolls, with what good ell^ ovsry one 
know.?. But tiiis has largely because the Master of the 
ItoUs has be(m liord Koniilly. It cannot be taken for mntsd tkMt 
every Muster of the Rolls wiU be full of Lord RoimllyV spirit, 
nor does there et'otn any good reason frr attaehingthe duty to that 
of an Equity Judge, to soy nothing of what may happen when 
the JiKlTcatUTo Art comes into force. The Fhb^ Records should 
surely form a public dejiartment to themselves, and such a depart- 
ment could not start under a better chief thost Sir Thomaa 
Hartly. 

Mr" Ewald has olso sorm^thing to tell us abrnit the State Papers, 
as well fls about the Hecr)rrlK strictly 9fy called. He describes the 
care with which t hey were so Jong shirt up from everybody save 
those who could got a special permission from a Secretary of 
State : — 

As nn instanco. nf the strietncus with which the State Papem Were 
gu.’irdwl we ivod thnf, if* Into s.s 1775 Lonl Xnrth, then prizne minister, begged 
** the King’s approval to hav(> Iren ac(‘ 09 s to all conreepondenoe in the Paper 
fHtiro*’ ; and in 17S0 it wiu* TUH^e.'vtary for the Ordnanoe Oilloe to have the 
►‘HiCTctary of 8t{ai‘’rt to “{'t*arcU tho Paper Office tor any docu- 

ments that regard tln'ir department.” 

It is worth noticu that in Qiicim Anne’s reign Jeremy Collier liad 
leave to make use ol’ tho State rupare when writing his Ecclesias- 
tical History, his outlawry doubtless being, under the orthodox 
Queen, looked on hb priictically set osuie, Un^h it never was for- 
mally iinnnlled. iif;re again Lord Rumilly luis come to the help 
of historical students, and tlie Suite Papers, ai Mr. Ewald says, 
may now be consulted as easily us tho books in the readiag^^oom 
of the British Museum. 

Of Mr. Ewald fl Gloj^gary wo have said a few words already. 
But it shows in sevoral places how the researches of sound schulaiv 
ship do bit by bit make themsHh es felt. YVe have, for instance, 
definitions of FMand and Jiodfind which may quitu pass muster, 
though, if we are to bB\e a glossary at all, we want a little more, 
and a refereiieo or two. In ouo deiinition we are not sure that Mr. 
Ewaid’s seal dotis not carry him too I’ar : we do not quarrel, but we 
are not quite sure that i’l-oteseor Max Muller might not, with the 
following entry in Iuh Glossary'; — 

Ofnina, a king, a mn or child of the people, manifestly a patronymic, 
like (fjfimft son of Ulla, 8»c. 

So it does seem mnnifest In a plain Englishman ; still we have a 
kind of painful virion of a SanskTii ffanaht hanging before our 
eye.s. But it is b('ll<ip to take the bright .side of things, to turn 
our eyes away fnnn tho ijn)\nhn^ and rathar to rejoice that we have 
at any rate got rid of tho vmudmj or cunning man. 


F.MANLKL DEUTSCH.* 

E manuel DEUTSGII was on« of the few men who in a 
I short life have done vi^ry much, and have done everything 
well, and whose greatest grief has bf‘cu caused by their inability to 
do more. He had hdleil with indomitable energy in that vast field 
of later Jewish literature whioh has e.vcrcised on the thought| the 
philosophy, and even on the legislation of Europe on infinonco not 
coeily to be inea&ured, but which remains for an but the scantiasd 
minority of scholars an unknoivn, if not a repulsive, wRdemess. 
In this wide region it had been his hope to work the rich mines of 
knowledge which even for the most diligent and clear-headed 
of workmen must bo at first, tind jperlyips muat long renuibi, an 
almost inextricable labyrinth. By ince.s8ant indnatry, added vj a 
learning which ranged over all that might iHuatrate and bear upon 
his special subjects, he bad more than laid Bie frundationa of Ijia 
great fabric which he hoped to raise; and when he came 
ward to show English roadieie some results of hu laboiixv aad« to 
point the way to researches promising a ridber harvest^ he was re- 
ooived at once as one who could speak wi& auth qr i t y , and who 
had talmaa foremost jplace among Eur^qwaii schedirs. 

Jm spite of the vivaoify and eloquence of hti I sognsge, and 
of iOustmtioua from the htcratuie w&i of the anemt and the 
modem worid which threw lifr into the Isairt fnyitibg pcnrtiaite of 
htts^wetilhetmatiBeswhichwonlbrhimagr^ addressed 
themssmehielly to men of more than or d h iiaT'eidW^ 


* tJimam I fc a aft w nfihi ku Jfte aa as f JWlaSwiiy 
Xoadittri Ismi'ltencf. 1071^ 
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^iaohathi BCidiMhi into sbapee that would make tliam as mdilj 
accessible as is the Utemture of Greece or of Rome. 

In this great ^task Mr. Deutsch has done more than merely 
break ground; Ind probably even of the few who expressed 
their admiration of lus Quarterly viicl&B on the Talmud and on 
Islam not many saw fully the inoraeutous issues involved in con- 
cliuions which to Mr. Deutsch seemed to be demonstrated. From 
this vaaiand mystorioiis storehouse of ancient learahig, and from 
this alone, can we, in bis belief, oain ^^a real notion of the mental 
atm^pbere, of the doipias ana doctrines, the ethics and core- 
monies, the prose and the poetry of the time when Christianity 
was bom.'' From this alone can we determine the measure in 
which the thought of nj^es lon^ preceding the Christian ora Ima 
mingled itself with beliefs which are assumed to be exclusively 
Christisn, and the me/uiure of the common elements in the con- 
flicting religions of the Eastern and the VVestem world. We 
may regret that a life spent a task which we migiH look 
for vast results has been cit ulbrt by excessive toil ; but although 
it may have seemed so to himself, his work has not beou in vain ; 
and the Hebrew lines carved on bis grave at Alexandria hear the 
true l^nd that his breast was burning with good things, and tliat 
hb pen was the pen of a ready writer. 


TWO Lm'LK WOODKX SHOES.* 

W HEN on one orensioo the Duke of Wellington wished to 
give a dinner to a thousand men, he ordered Ids cook to 
bring him a Ibt of the dislms that would be required for a plenti- 
ful meal for fifty. Having received this, he told the man to re}H3at 
each dish twenty times, and he would then have the number he 
really wanted. On some such plan as this does the author who 
under the absurd name of Ouida ” writes noveb no less absurd 
swell out her story to the proper size. She has in the present 
instance been so moderate as to content herself with one volume 
and with 322 pages. If, however, wo are not mistaken as to the 
plan she pursues, she began by writing her stoiy, as it very well 
might have been written, in some twenty or thirty pages. We 
can imagine her sitting down with a brge folio tieforo her, and 
writing only one sentence at the ton of each page, leaving the rest 
of the sheet bbnk. When she hua come to that end which she 
means to be so sod, but which her critics find so pleasant, and had 
killed off her heroine, she then no doubt began all over again, and 
fiUe^ym the blanks she had left by repeating ten times or so, 
ihou^PTrn slightly different words, the sentences that stood at the 
ton of each page. We might abo liken her to the prophet of 
dlaf who, when he had ordered a given quiuitity of waU^r to be 
poured over the sacrifice, had it poured a second time, and again 
vo^ird time. Or, better still, we might liken her to the member 
m Peterborough, who, when he has said a foolish thing once and 
got into trouble for it, says it again and gets into trouble again. 

We must hriug our comparisons to an end however, else our 
leaders will accuse us of repeating ourselves as much as Ouida." 


The plot of Two LittU Wooden Shoes is as simnle in its manii- 
fecture as the shoes themselves. A child is savea from drowning 
in the first chapter, in order that she may in the last chapter drowu 
herself in the very same piece of water. An old man, fifteen years 
b^ore tbe story opens, nad seen a my bundle floating among the 
watoT-lUies in tbe bit of water near his hut, and had hooked it out 
to bnd, and found a year-old child in it, left to drowm no doubt, 
but saved by tbe lilies, and laughing gleefully at fate." The un- 
‘ unknown woman who had thrown it in had loft it there to 
drift Wty to death, not reckoning for the inward ripple of the 
ourreitipbr the toughness of the lily leaves and stems." No 
donbt drift awuy to death " has a very pretty sound about 
it, though not much sense. A child thrown into a pond is 
not meant to drift away anywhere, but to go straight to the 
boUom. In a little piece of water," too, there are not currents to 
be found, and even if there wore any, what would the ripple of the 
current have to do with it P If by inward ripple of the current " 
the author means to say that tlio wind was blowing to the bank 
from which the child was thrown, why does sho not say so P But 
then, if it was the inward ripple or wind that saved the child, how 
about the lilies, whicli must have stopped it from moving, and i 
which novertheloss saved it too P The author b welcome, if she 
likes, to let the inward ripple of the current "of a pond bring a 
vear-old child to the shore, as she b welcome to let the lilies up- 
nold it, but she cannot have both at the same time. Leaves and 
stems of lilies will not hold a thiuff up and let it pass also. As 
for a child laughing gleefully at fete when founa carlv in the 
momlim floating in a pond, although we cannot pretend to have 
much TOOwledge of a voai^ld cUd’a bughing at fiito, we are 
experienced enough to reel sure that it would at the some time 
have been squalling at the cold water. Be thb as it may, the 
child was brt)ugbt up by the old man who feund her, and httlpod 
Urn in bb small garden and went with him to soil flowers in the 
great square of Bruaseb. They had riiarp times of it in the 


where chilly roots eaa huddle themsehrea 
huddle themeelvse in the place where tb^ nave grown, m 
like homeless children ; in a country, too, where things arefeeeted 
white, not with frost, but with snow, it is not sui]^lring 
wind should leave the snow to lie on a niimaole while St sweqii R 
out of the country gardsna. The ola mair bad odd notioot of 
gardening, for, as the girl— Bdb^Se she was called— once 
' reproachfully to the great gaudy gillyflowers and the palntBd 
sweet-peas, ^ He never let you know heat or cold ; be never 1 st 
the worm gnaw or the snail harm you ; he would get up in the 
dark to see after your wants; and when the ioe froze over you, 
he was there to loosen your chains.' " Whether wonns gnaw gaudy 
gillyflowers or painted aweet-peos, we are not natonriists 
enough to say. Perhaps worm is uW in its widest aeose, and 
includes all creeping thii^. We are more puzzled about tbe ibe 
that froze these summer flowers, and moxe, puzzled still hbout 
tbe manner in which the gardener loosened their chains* How^ 
ever, even if old gardeners are not to he foimd getting an in tbe 
dark to scrape the ice off gaudy gillyflowers and pamtea aweet 
peas, ** Quirk's " passage reads very prettily, and to a person who 
never happens to have seen a garden or ice,|^hap8 it has a certain 
air of truthfulness. So, too, may anbther paasags where we read 
that ** the buckets hung at the bottom of the well, and the flowm 
hungered in vain, and the neighbours held aloof, and she abut-to 
the hut-rioor. and listened to tne rain which began to M." How 


winter, when the country 


the hut-rioor. and listened to the rain which began to M." How 
the buckets hung when th^ were at the bottom of the well, and 
how the flowers Tiiingered for water, instead of thirsted, and how 
they hungered in vain at the time when the rain was be^nning to 
fall, %ve cannot pretend to say. 

“ Ouida " is always being carried away by the inward ripple 
of tbe current of her own flor>d of words, and there b no one at 
hand to hook her out to land. Sho lias got what she some- 
where calls ^^all the fantastic luxuriance of fancy," with no 

e nient wherewith to guide it. In one pkee she describes 
the people years before, ^^in their babynood, had run out 
of their huts fearful, yet fascinated, to see the beautiful Scots 
Greys flash by in the murky night." If the beauty of the ^ts 
Greys was to do dwelt upon and their flashing by, the murkiness 
of the night need not have been dwelt upon. In another place she 
writes that the fihi{)8 lying in the Cfuuil at Brussels had about 
them tbe sweet, stnmg smell of that strange, unknown thing, the 
sea." This, when translated into the buguage of common sense, 
doubtless only means thiit the ships smelt rather strongly of bilge- 
water. A caoin-boy of one of these ships was almost as good at 
words as Quids" himself, for ‘‘he would try and make B^bde 
understand what the wonderiul wild water was like — now black as 
that thunder-cloud, now white as tbe snow that the winter wind had 
tossed, now poarl-hued and opaline as the convolvulus that blew 
in her own garden." Brusseb must rival even Wapping in 
marine curioBiiies if it has ships tliat have smells which, though 
strong ore yet sweet, and cabin-boys who use such fine worda as 
pearl-hued and opaline. A ship we notice, by the way, which was 
to go from the wiiarf at Brusseb to Norway, “ was to be hock in 
port in eight months, bringing timber." “ Ouida " would be for safer 
if she were to keep as indefinite as possible. Even one of W 
ordinary readers must see the absurdity of a ship taking eight 
months to go fi*om Belgium to Norway and bade. A few pam 
kter on she tells of a girl eating rod and white currants on toe 
Tei*y day when the man she was in love with gave her a hranoh of 
white pear-blossom. “ Ouida " makes almost an ostentatioua display 
of her botanical knowledge in this story, and yet she has the pear-tree 
in blossom and the currant-tree in fruit at the same time^ How- 
ever, the p^-blossom gives her, what she always wants, a santi- 
mental enmug to the clmpter ; — 

Ibbde lisd only one sorrow that night. Tlie pear-blossoms were all dead 
—and no care could call them back even for an hour's blooming. 

**Ho did not think when he struck them down," she said to hanelf 
regretfully. 

Wo have a scarcely less wonderful phenomenon than this in those 
“ salt sea-fed rapids " in which the wicked hero had been described 
os “ swimming all his life." “ Ouida " would hold, it seems, 
that all the rivers do not run into the sea, but that some run 
out of it. But the Country about which she writes is eveiy war 
remarkable. “ The May days," she telb us, “ are short in the norto 
lauds of the Scheldt" Does she really think that the further 
south you go in summer the longer are the days P and has ever 
been in Belj^um— we might say in England — in May; that she says 
that in these latitudes the May days are short P There is no 
nonsense that she will not write if only toe can get a Jtoe sound 
out of it. In Belgium “ bees boom," for mstance, and, when aobild 
pulls ojpen a rosebud, got “ into its tender booonu" How fine ia the 
following description of a train : — ** A great iron beast rushed Iqr he;^ 
snorting flame and bellowing smoke " (why not bdUiowiiig ana 
booming 8mokeP):“there was aroU like toundto. and aUwaatbtfr^ 
the night express nad paosed on its way to Faria." A% however, toe 
station through which it passed at full speed, witbotti atoppingr ^wee 
Brussels, the author has consulted “ fantastic fiuiqy" intber than 


were bitter, black, wind-swept } Bradshaw. Perhape we can give no better notion 
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wiiSm blfd." The oonqMuriioiiA indeed eie aommhat oonfuaing 
hft rrthito U finte young cetand then a hijrd» and the hero a 
'QuiBttdaettake t and we doubt whether, ae the author would seem 
to in^, there u anything delidoue in the terror that a bird feels 
when bewildered hy a snake. In another passa« we have a 
womaa dMOiibed ae " a beautiful brown wickea 4 ooking thing like 
velvet aaahe who leaned over him ae he threw down the | 
painted eardei^mn the lace, and who had cast about his throat her | 
oair?^ bare ana with the great coils of dead gold all a-glitter on 
In the old Ohriatmaa ballad we remember how Dives was 
dassiibed as ** aitting on the serpent’s knee.” Ouida ” would seem ^ 
to giro the oreatnie arms also. The birds that figure in the story i 
are not quite so remarkable as the anakee^ though, when the hcrotud 
had drowned haraelf. the starling poised aWve to watch her as 
. she etot*^ The awailowa, however, were not so attentive to her, 
for ^^wy would never tell her anything of what thj^y saw in 
winter over the aeas. Tbit waa her only quarrel with them. 
Swallows do not tell their secrete. They have the weird of Procne 
on them.” We wish some of our authors could get any kind of 
weird on them, so long as it would keep them from writing 
nonaense. ^'The Sun mao held his peace ; ” but here wo will let 

Ouida ” apeak for herself: — 

Bat the Sun ahene on and held hia peace. He mcs all things ripen and 
fUl. He can wait He knows the end. It is always the same. 

Ho bri^ the fruit out of tlie peach-dower, and roundr) it and touches it 
into ruddiest rose and softest gold ; but the sun knows well that tho [joach 
must drop— whether Into the oasket to be eaten liy kings, or on to the turf 
to be eaten by ants. What matter which voiy much after all ? 

Tho Sun is not a cynic ; he is only wise because he is Life and ho is 
Death, the creator ana the corrupter of all things. 

It would have been well if Ouida ” had contented herself with 
all luxuriance of aiUinese. She has chosen however to write 
in a way which a very few years ago would have been thought 
offensive even in a man. The taste of the noveUreadiug world is 
corrupt indeed. While such miserable works ns those which 

Ouida ” writes find a ready sale, there has for years been no 
reprint of Miss Edgeworth's novels. There is no grt)at wonder 
that in an age when such a silly and disagreeable story as Two 
Little Wooden Shoes is in great demand there is not to be had a 
copy of Melen or Patronage, 


JBAROH AMBERT’S HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR.* 
T^ONOGRAPHS on various parts of the War of 1870-71 have 
XVX appeared, do appear, and will undoubtedly coTitiuiio to 
appear, with a profusion never before hoard of. Our table is even 
now loaded with a new set of such volumes. But until 
recently there has been no aeriousattempt to compile a trustworthy 
history of the whole conflict up to its close ; for Kustow’s work, 
one of the series which that prolific writer 1ms put forth 
avowedly to meet the immediate mai'kot demand, before even the 
newspaper reports of the war were concluded, can hardly aspire 
to be counted os history at all. Indeed to us it Bcemedf, wnen 
viewed as a first narrative only, a remarkably incomplete one, the 
author having sent his ports one after another from the press 
without having acqiiired any sufticient infonnation from that side 
whose doings are mways the most obscure — the one that was de- 
feated in Uie struggle. This was in some sense excusable, for 
until cortoin of the French generals undertook to tell their own 
stories, and M. Freycinet’s bulky volume was opportunely issued 
as though expressly to confirm their complaints of the shortsighted 
and m^dlosottjs character of the Tours War Office, there was no 
posubility of Skfting an account of tho campaigns on the Loire 
and ^mme that womd satisfy any impartial j^rson. The French 
geneials, by the way, have been severely censured in Germany, and 
apokan unMvourabfy of among ourselves, for committing to print 
tneir nanratlves, of wbi^ a necesa^ element was an exposure of 
their countrymen's folHos and inuunana^ment. But those who 
^ this seem to us to ^e an ovorstrainea view of what patriotism 
requires from the soldier. The French commanders have not been 
more prcdific than the German staff in works on the various 
aeotions of the war ; and if there is more that is unpleasant for 
to tett, such could hardly fiiil to be the case with the party 
that ittfifored so severe a sucoeasion of defeats. Be the readers 
judgmeut on this point what it may, he will at any rate hardly be 
nuuonkful to thm when he finds that their fragmentary storice 
have enabled, Benm Ambert to weave together the thread w)doh 
eonnoot the varioue portions of the war, and to present us^ with a 
aiii(^ Yciuiiie in whidbi we may trace the whole couiee of events 
dmm the momeatoua seven months which ended in leaving the 
oonatry ooOs ap proud of her jnilitBiy piestige prostrate at the 
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•oiOe ten years sinoe by his studies in Tactics, the most comj^lete 
tvoriiol itakind that waa then to bo procured. Itembodka the 
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batUee of Gustavua or Frederi^. But in hia dpy Baron Ambert 
did good practical service, espeoislly Ids exSiauie of the frUaey 
of a notion very cuirent at thetime of Solferino, that anulM were 
about to be changed into parks of long-range caanom and that in- 
fantry and cavalry would cease to be' the principal motem in war, 
and take tho humbler part- of mere escorts to the guns%at were 
to %ht the actioDii. Auiard as this theory seems now, when all 
the military world is atraimiig after the technical improvement of 
foot and horse, it was .popular enough fourteen years since, and 
Xi^n Ambeit waa the writer to whom wo in England, as well aa 
his own count^mon, were most indebted for its sucoosaftil recita- 
tion. He writes in the present work in tlm same agreeable siyta 
that ho tlion used, one more gossiping perhaps than acientiAo— ' 
a fault which incroasing years have rather developed, but which will 
not be unploi^t to the general reqder. He has used oamfully the ‘ 
br^t authuritios available on eitlier si A, and speaks as far as i)oe- 
siblo from the best sources of hiHloiy, eyewitnesses of the meta 
recorded, though he gives, as is natural, rather too much weight 
to the vionm of his own countrymen and comrodiie where they|ga 
opposed to thoBo of the Germans they encountered. 

The main drawback of his work, beyond a certain want of scientiflo 
construction, is the strong bias of the author in favour of that 
Imperial system of which he is one of the avowed and honest 
supporters. But it is useful just now, when it has become tho 
hanit to paint the Second Jrhupire entirely in tho darkest colours, 
to meet on auUior whose cliaracter for rectitude is undeuiaUe, ana 
his purpose profedsional rather than political, who openly under- 
takes the defence of Napoleon Ill.'s system, not from any* hops of 
future advantage in some iroah upsetting of the existing order of 
things in France, but from siucoro gratitude to the ruler undsr 
whom ho himself enjoyed consideration, and bis country a long 
period of undeniable material prosiHirity. There is not the least fear 
fur the present Uiat tho modem Giesarism now every whero scouted 
will find too many defenders \ and it is interesting to learn what may 
really be said on tho side of its upholders, and in excuse of ita 
utter failure to maintain itself as a system even when France waa 
rich and prosperous, and apparently, as a whole, contented 
with it. But this strong diuh of Baron Amberta in favour 
of his decrMUMMl master leads naturally to his not less strong 
aversion to those who built up a fieeting rule of their own on thft 
ruins of tho bhupire. To unaerstuml his aversion to (.iovorn- 
numt of tho 4th ^September it is necessary to think wliat the ahnti- 
ments would ho of an old ofiicur of our own Guards if ho wittgissed 
Crown and Parliamont u{>8et by tho rush of some overwh^dming 
national calntuiiy. the respoDsibility for which was ohai*^d oa 
tlioni by the mob, and found power seised, under proteiico, of 
restoring its position to tho country, by a set of Itedical joiirnaliste 
and unscrupulous lawyers who were sharp enough to thrust thcni*- 
selves into ofiicc before tho lower class of demagogues could anti- 
ciuute them. As to his views of tho National Guards of Paris, and 
01 tbo Oummunists who were fmmed out of th«un during the Oei^- . 
man investment by the nnxx'ss of natural soloction which Trochu’a 
weakness loft at work, Jiaron Ainbert wns arn^sted and mallnNited, 

I like poor old Vaillant, by some of tho heroes whosa 

exploits in defending tho capital never carried them out of sight of 
I the wine-shops at the Isirriers ; and he may be excused therefore 
I if he forgets nii ofiioe as historian when be has to speak of thoao 
in excuse of whom no writer at priisimt, unless indeed we reckon 
General Cluseret, has anything te utter worth repeating. Will) 
these exc.eptioDB against the Baron's iraparliality 01 judgment, we 
have little to say but what is liivoursble of his work; and to 
those who cannot afford to gather a library on tho war, *il^ay 
especially be commended as giving a cimipundious and rt;^bU> 
account of those very parts of it wliicli were least noted at the time. 
Thus, for instance, tno admirably conducted retreat of General 
Viuoy from Mexi6rcs to Paris after the disaster of SSedan is well 
told in a single chapter from Vinoy's own work, and is very properly 
characterised at tno close as ** one of tho finest operations of tho 
war.” Baron Ambert adds to this narrative that he was liiniself 

E resent at tlie reception of Vinoy on his arrival from Mexif^rc^s; for 
e had loyally placed his own military s<3rvi<M^B, in view of the threat- 
ened danger, at tho disposal of the Governor of Paris, despite his 
detestation of his politics. And ho was much struck at the 
coldness of tho reception whicli Tn>chu gave to the only Freueh 
officer of mnk who at that time had rlono his duty succeMsfully in 
the field. Possibly tho ambitious captain who kiul pushed him- 
self into tho presi^ncy of tho new (tovermnent had, at t/mt early 
period of his power, a presage of the day when tho uiob wliieii hiui 
conferred it on him should shout for his own diMatu e as loudly 
os th^ had jfbr that of his late Imperial master, and j/lwn the 
honest soldier who stood before him should bo named by universal 
consent the successor in tho comnuuid in which he had utterly 
frdled. 

Such questions as these, with tho more importanj; events which 
Baioo Ambert chronickM, we shall leave the reader to study in tins 
Worit itsal£ To attempt to review it in detail would of course bo 
to write a commentary on the whole war. We shall cotifiue our 
ibHlmg noi^ to that preliminajy portion in which ho diMrusses 
rite ampooiibility of Napoleon III. for the disasters of 187a ; for 
wit be possible, some fair exmiso should be found lor tho 
ritertOMoiiigs. Baron Amliert's second chapter is wJioIly 
this riime, and it is hardly likely that the case ss he 
defence of hii dead mseter will be mors ably 
M ^ThiNW who mw tbo tJbo chapter 
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hefpauif the moment of tho declamtIoD of wm iiiD nevef 
wHat eviction eeized him in preflonce of ihe aident demon** 
etnttioiui which jimcodod hie departure for the marJ^ Ab 
Napoleon thus emently foreeaw cominf^ dieaeter^ the qneetfon oriBes 
all the more fonsibly, why had done no little to word it ofTP 
We for that ihw teadors will find tho answer friTen at all satla- 
fotory who do not share Baron Ambert's aamiration for tho 
Zmpendl Constitution of 1852^ which, he assures us, suited the 
temperament of France, as it contained sufficient lihe^and main- 
tedned the principle of authority j*' an opinion the first part of which 
ayents barmy justify, since they forced on that attempt to crown 
the edifice wmch appem in tlie author’s view to bo the one sinf^le 
mistake in Nanoleona life. From the time of thus departing irom 
the path of orm, by relaxing the anthority of its cbW, the true 
Empire ceased to be. Obscure pamphleteers attacked authority ; 
public mee^nga beoame saturnalia *, and the Emperor would have at 
lost become weary of a ni^ which was unworthy his name and his 
heart. But the evil haa pready committed serious ravages, more 
4)byious^ it is said, to the true Imperialists than to tho Emmiror. 
And this waa the atate of affairs when war was declan3d, and tlie 
national awaking which Napoleon hoped for did not take place be- 
cause “ revolutiottsry intrigues had weakened the public conscience/' 
We for, the way, that such a defence as this for his hnnying 
into war will not gmtifjr tfioso friends of the Emperor who hi^ 
pitied him aa one forood into it others, though tney blamed hia 
want of foresight os to its military conditions. 

Nor is Baron Ambert more happy when ho goes on to apologize 
for the Emperor. He shows indeed clearly enough that Sadowa 
had the natural ofieot of setting Napoleon to think seriously of the 
coming struggle. His conclusions were that it would be necessary, 
in order to preserve to France her rank in Europe, to give her 
muster-rolls a larger number of soldiers, and her army a better or- 
mmization. Oommlssions were appointed, and proposals framed ; 
out his will ^ was shattered against the unforeseen obstacles he 
encountered, and what he did obtain corr^onded in no depm to 
the military and ^Ihical necessities of France.’* His Ministers 
tbomBelves opposed the plan of reorganization ; and so the Emperor 

saw his hopes of regeneration fall to the ground." As a sort of 
compromise the Garde Nationale Mobile was created; but the 
means needed for its organization were withhold ns being too ex- 
pensive, and it consequently received no training at all. When the 
war broke out those enrolled on its lists might indeed have been 
of some use if transfei*red into tho regular army ; but there was 
probiably a just for of thtur Want of disciplines, and as this measure 
was hot attmnpted, the army had gained nothing by tho efforts 
<*f the Emperor.” Just tho same sort of story is repeated as to 
4 )ther needs. The Emperor saw tho defects of tho French field- 
gun ; his ArtiUory (Jommittee would not for an instant admit 
that there could be a cannon in Europe superior to it.” Tho Em- 
peror perceived the necessity of studying neforehand the strategy 
'of the ooming war; but liis projects ^'wero based on nlHnnces 
which seemed assured ” — but were not. The l^peror took care 
that there was plenty of material ; but it did not prove readily 
available at the crisis, liecause ** the system of detachments and 
<lissominati<m had created difficulties in the wav of prompt mobi- 
lization.” In this matter indeed, as tho author justly puts it, 
Prussia had learned to combine two things formerly distinct — 
preparatlou and formation. France was surprised in the campaign 
Dooauae, olthoagh her forces weiv preiKired, ^oy were not formed. 

We need not follow tho worthy Boron through the rest of his 
daborate defence of the sovereign to whoso inomory he is devoted. 
At the best it is but tho merest palliation of that dreamy weakness 
•of tho Third Napoleon on which wo very recently coiumeuted in 
revisMng his own ibsMumovts Papi*r$, Tho truthfulness of tliis 
doul^tory chapter is frilly confirmed by its unconscious similarity 
to the Euijperora own apt'iloprv for his mistakes. But the valao of 
the narrative that follows will excuse to most students of the his- 
tory of the war tho needless prolixity of this introdacti()n, which 
only gives fresh proofs that the Imperial machinery which had been 
revived by the Napoleon of our day in imitation of liis greater 
predaoeseor’s statecraft bad got entirely beyond his powers of 
management at the very time when the rash plebiscite 1870 
aeemed to oonfizm hia right to maintain it. 


SKETCHKS OF KTOV.* 

T his pfood^looking volume contains fourteen etchings of Eton 
and its neighbourhood, with about the same number of minor 
sketches printed aloi^ with the text ; and tlie text itself consists 
cJ fifty-eight pages of letterpress. Mr. Chattock is already known 
as a akil^ hmdimape-artist, who, like mimy other minion in the 
present day, has given a part of his time to etching. There is 
always, or nearly always, a time of probation during which an 
artist, however skilful he may bo in one art, attempts the acquisi- 
tion Of another;^ the water-colour-pointer who trios his hand 
in oil, tho uil-pmnter who makes experiments in fresco, has to 
diffioultaitt which are often qmte aa mnch created by 
the work that the artist has dwie proviOttidy ^ inherent in that 
which he U endwouring to do now. He wtffi he especioUy liable 
to mllure from the old habit of struggling witlksomettiiiig which it 
would ^ better to forget, or to con«d» of seomfoy Importance. 
It tt said that one great reason why jSie not go od 
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{ for the saddle k hoeoitae they cannot fbiget'tlie 
upon it in imsginatioBi, end so, being no Icm^ awlalnA 
liable to stomme and Just so the painter who flmi hagiae in 
etch is liable to fidi from a reliance upon certain of oSh* 

painting that cannot be Mt in etching without meiUhoar mid 
tho most accomplished skiu; whilst be neglects the streag^ mA 
the charm of that etched worlc which is perfect in fo bwa pecjote 
kind. Mr. Chattock deserves the praise of having wkely ovoiiiM 
this danger. His etchings ore genuine etchings, and ifie defota 
which a Severn critioiam might ptw out in some d^thfloi ore never 
defeeto of method. 

It is curious that the authors of this work shoulA hove thoagiit 
it Dccossory to explain in a preface, signed with the imtiale of lioth 
of them, what the art of etching conaists in ; bnt perhaps fo 
general reader such an explanation can hardly as yet be considered 
^together suporfluous. They very properly correct the emr 
common amongst amateurs hj wnkh pen-drawings are called 
etchings : — 

And drat let ub notice, in order to dleiipate lft,ea ianwrmlsn whkh Is 
somctiiiKifl found to prevail that **.etchlng ” b the aanM tning as daswing 
with f)cn and ink. One fVcriucntly haatt of ** etehinga" being done 
amatcura which turn out on inspection to be simply drawings, mors or Ism 
elat>oratc. executed with a fine>;K>inied psD upon paper. But wbafever ttCle 
it may be allowable to apply to euch a drawing, ft is clearly ioeoiveet to 
Btylc it an **etchiiig/’ for the art of etching (BO-cjdtedflfomtheGw in wi Biew i, 
to cat) conttUta caMcntlally in the troaion of lines upon mmotelec otiisr 
snrface by moans of aqwifortis. 

Tho writer goes on to explain how the plate is poroteoted where 
the acid is not intended to act, and also what Dry Toint is. M^t 
of our readers who care about tho line arte will mieady be i i un il iar 
with the process, at least in theory ; for, though somewaat mo^fied 
in points of detail by modern practitiemera, the prineiplaa of it mre 
exactly what they have beim for centuries. We pass on therefbre 
at once to a technical su^ect of more novel interest Mr. Alfred 
Dawson’s process, called Typographic Etching^” whidl baa *beeii 
employed for all the minor illustrations in finis vdonie. Mr. 
Daw8<m (who is a son of the woll-known landscape-painter) has 
tried oiu^e more what has been tried already by so many inventora 
— namely, to discover a pw^cess by which a draughtsn^’s own 
line might bo printed, as woodcuts are printed, along with letter- 
press. Any one who was partially aequainted with recent art 
history, but not accurately critical, would say at once that this 
desideratum had b(‘en found several years ago. There have been 
a dozen “ substitutes for wood-engraving,” such as Mr. Palmer's 
glypliogi’jiphy, M. Ih'llay’s process, JM.Oorato’s process, the mpho- 
typo, dalinstviH), &c., nil of them ingenious, but ^ all im- 
perfect in ojio wnv or another, either Deenuse tho lines were 
thinner or thicker than tho lines tho artist drew, or else because 
they were often broken and disconnected. Mr. Dawn’s process 
appoans to bo quite sound, and artists who have tried it inform ua 
that the lines are neither thinner nor thicker thw tiisy ougkttobe. 
If on further trial it is found to bi3 satisfactory in these rmpecta, it 
will be a deoided acquisition to tho fine artStWd Mr. Alfred 
Dawson will have a claim upon our gratitude. Processes of friis 
kind will never supplant wood engraving, but they may be of 
great use for cheap and rapid illustraticm in which the artist 
wishes to conmumicate directly with his piiUic. 

The subjects of Mr. Chattock’s eiebiuM are of the kind which 
attach themselvos to our memory of any well-known place. 
'Diey could not havu been moro happily ebosen, for they combine 
two kinds of iuterost which it is not always easy to reconcile— the 
interest that would engage the attention of an old Etonian with 
that which would attract an artist, or anybody tahiug pleasure in 
art for its own sake. Illustrations of locality usoalW nil into one 
of two pitfalls which await the unwary designer. Either he pre- 
aerves local fidelity at tho cost of art, and so produces something 
which may suit people wlio know the place but caimot have 
tho least value for others, or else be is so very mtialtc and imagina- 
tive that no one can recognize the places that he fe p rss on ts. M la 
partly, perlmpa, a consequenco of Mr. Ohsttockb good liook in 
choosing snch a locality ns Eton that tliere appean to hove bssn 
no incompatibility between artisUc purposes and a great degne Of 
topogrephio truth. The place is admirably suited for artblie 
illostmtion. The old College itself is worthy to be drawn fal 
several of its aspects ; and there are in the immediato neightioa^ 
hood a fine rrvor, a magnificent casthi in a noble ntuothm. and «a 
abundance of beautiful trees. Windsor beUmga to Eten mm tfo 
artistic point of view os a grandly interesting bsdkgvoiiDd. 'Hie 
artist hod on excellent excuse for paying attemon to fo river hi 
the aquatic instincts of Etonians. Altogether theeoem dl and 
about Eton are so w<dl worth akotchh^ that on etefor of tmti 
and ability could hardly go wrong in ms seleetscam and imM 
never feel compelled to abandon ^ amis of m asm Bsesi^to 
catch the public interested in the plaee. In <^40 
which 8er>'ea aa a frontispiece, we md oarsehni qaite 
rather rough and very ouVstantial old hmldhig, m 
of that fiat^opfped w^ on wMoh there hm ben .Mtb awavipfril 
amount of trading in fruit, sweets, qystera batvhd&ll^^ 
bbdsydcflpica^ and other unnflceMarieOi mwKn dha 
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wk««« A T«|fa 9 r lidiitid kat unddniab^ fine ^ Inti* 
tmm^ AmMi kii^»eip«r two or thzee wj fine and lefty troee, 
aad^#db«igraimi of daik tvAto with aonie |>AUiige and a kouiM 
joat fiidifntf4 bayenci H. Mt, Oiiattoek haa made the j&eat 
it fliii material, imating it in the ^utnn Bfmt of aa etehar, and 
tiMl pfade la one of the moat aaitlafikokirj at the ▼eluiue* The 
Stapa” aadly wanta fbw fi^roroa to enliven them; there 
Sa fiirW mumi dead wall here, which would have dose w<dl ae a 
baolqjiimiBdto aOBaething mofe intareatingv hut is vexy ineufiuaeiit 
is itaelf ; hnp^jily the gi^lampy the wiodow, the etair-wall| aud a 
hit cderoohmsig on a huttreas save the plate from abeolute vacuity^ 
19m Ohapal nom the Oltiinp ” is a good subject well mmiaged, 
but it if jsthee a pity that tiie tmiidixig leans ao much. Hardly any 
aetiit dmwa a vmtiod line naturally, but he ought alwaya to find 
out by a ii perfmapt which way his liiies have a tendency to lean, 
aadtiOiatteoiieetthe tendettCY. The tree trunks are very good ui 
this nlatef indeed we may ohaerve that Mr. ChaUnek ie strong is 
tmi^ which he uppem to hbve studied with especial care, but 
he is sot so atrcxm in foliage, which is generally touched xsalhc^ 
bsarify. That in ** Sheep's Bridge exprasaes ttMs$ very etlbctively, 
and in the ^ Upper Club ’’ the maases are well rounded, yet for some 
leeaott there ssetns to be a deficiency of the quality which we will 
venture to call leaiineis. The Brms ” is as eveniugsceue on Uio 
nrof under a poetical efiect, with a more elaborate aky than Mr. 
Ohattock uamuly attempta. '^Boveney Ijock” is the prettiest 
plate in the voliune, full of freshness, and air, aud light, with a 
•ky*? happily treat^ that it is quite a model for etcnera, aud a 
ginnd centtm mess of tveee perfectly sueceesful in their light aud 
shade. ^ Surly Hall ** seems rather unibrtuuate iu being so much 
bJeeked an issue of some kiiul would have been dcHirable. 
In ^ The Thsmes at Oakley ^ it is a pity that Mr. Ohattock has 
introduced a sail near the left-hand ooniex, which luakes a iri- 
angular patch of crude white catting against the trees dis- 
ameably, tad the trees themselves fue very heavy aud 
bmde. The piste called ^^Moukey Island'’ is much more 
himnonioua; indeed^ so far as hamiony is concenu^ it is 
one of the beet m the volume, hut still there is miuo 
heaviness in the treatment of the deeply-bitten poplars. Muit^u* 
head Bridge ” is presented with very vigorous rcudiani, and is a 
sttoeeeefril study, but not a composition. We nave purposely 
given the thles of all the plates, tliat our readers who know Eton 
may see what Mr. Ohattock has done for the College and the river ; 
but we have not given the subjects of the typographic etchiiip in 
the teict, which iOustrate such things as Windsor Bridge,’^ the 
“ Clock Towo^’* Upper School Stairs,” “ Lower School rassof^e,” 
the OoUege Pump,^ and so on ; iu a word, all sorts of iutezesti^ 
bits that would not have afibrded subjects important enough for 
the more serious etchings out of the text The two sets together 
do the work vary thoroughly. 

The text by* Mr. Wightman Wood is a lively nnd stmight- 
ibrward ecoount of the customs and histoxy of the place, writUm 
with full knowlsdgc as well as experience and oilectiou. It is 
wouderM how the school incresses: — 

From rers to 1850 the school fluciiuited oonsMerahly ; during that period 
tbs mlnlararn, kududing eollcgen, woh 444 in 1836, imd the maximum was 
777 in t&fd. In iBi^tbo sum total was Cooi and sinoe then itMUv has Wn 
a laorsiis. Ton yoam ago the school numbored 830* and now it 

contaios 930, and** the cry is still * Uwy «omo/ *’ If tho tide rises much 
highW'thi plaos vrill bo destroyed, and j'ct it is a difllciilt inoiter for tho 
amhoritSiSS to atom it, especlallr ns the incrense is not dispn^portionato to 
that of tlM wealth and population of the eoontry. 

Ibt Wood gives rather a favourable account of one great instru- 
ment of ouTtnia, the birch: — 

Ws hma said^tbat tbs llaad-Miister’a room is commonly colled tho 
uog Boom^and np visitor will fail to ohservo the ** block'* upon 
tbs exesmus talcs pUoe— not but that the two steps of whkh It 


ciNporai tnmishmsnt is permitted; the corrective power of tlic Assistant' 
Mtirtsts joelAg Umksd tp impoiinff tasks of extra work (too frequently of a 
usslsis faistfafl of an Improving charaeter) and to making oflbnders present 
UMuiftfvso at wraroM hottn. if an AosMaiit woots to go beyond this, its 
t atnd the bsy to the Head>Misisr. Hw onnesqnoiiso U that there is 


Hw oonesqii 

i at those sehooCi when the Assistant- 

MiMemliave the ligh^ of caaingi audit is Car better that it should be so, as 
Ihe^EtefrOiimaensuni deUbenitkmandiinifonnity, in both of which the 
otWrlidaioClvfc ThjBre Jtto nmy, no doubt, to whom the men mention of 
tldkidMisQ^hllidsaml dkdh to a bull, botwaventuu to euKrt chat if 
ensport tt wiutihnHeW Is out na abeolute aeoetriCy in a giuat public aobook at 
m m nm h is Hw m ed e nf punWimenC kait open to olgeetion. Ifabuyhiw 
WWrimaiblllniialwheompeUed to waste ifine which he might be spend- 
lag mridM ruiiiiiig bis handwriting, and acquiring diiqntft 

m ibmeeiHiuutter of hh puniriiraaiC ; and, on the other iMiid, it Is 
mmoadbie to i^tte extra pmlitibhwoikwimontairih^ ths 

baundto ate thattt Is esrass t iy 
AmmL WI ups or bras Wag up bis play<4iiii«» keeps bS 

dii^ sad Is kgnsious to his^yiieal developnieiiC. But a 
_ has none of them dlmdraniages; It b Orand to tis veiy 
liliKMiLa^ yetinteifira neUhtr with a hops work norwttlilib 

mmieiit used agslnst the syebaH-eia that It degredm ead 

'^'SSia> ■im t ntiTiir T -*A*^**1 pi* 


tika Pb^iittnaUb i» llfceljrtofertaiiiMWBc _ 

Mr. Wood writw ^ tM, Etnium te 
WO should expectfrxmi aa old fitoiiisEa«'--* 

Premiring the neeribiUty that oar taste b warped by ag exeesrivossidb- 
mont m bvour oi our Alma Meier, wedwg to resorit uur' uxifrdteriag eOU- 
yie^ thither* b nut on oartb a idnoo sod^lghtful as theKtoO Sayhqjp> 
k le)^ The S|H>i so called Is, iu truth, a iHUfWt Httb ^ pariC*' wbh' waCMW 

timber, and greemasard ^haraunglv hkaded. 'Hw sgvmg thMaeiii •• ysb 
triumphant over his otwinkM the sowm, gildes npldl^ along 
while the siudoesd space is Uisuoted by a muublo but friendly irihutaqr 
daring the last reach of iis iixUiuinOciit uxiabniMiu tlia trass am ms thO 
moat part elms of tho hirgt-st rise, m«nv of wlii<dh we grieve to say* Iww'bsg 
exisUri beyond the iwuid three huiuln^I years of elin-Uwi am no longer abln 
to withstand the attaeks of wintry galas, and are beooniiag more ami inorS' 
dbmeiubarod in ateh auecaaiUng ;^ar. The gyasa throughout b shasp4bk 
and large pleta dedicated U> cri^ut am kept as trim Slid avsu as lawax 

As Mr. Wood lovoe Eton ao murh, and appraobtos iUi hmiutp 
BO ooii^ktoly, it i« imneciHisafy to tihsorva that hs rt^panis tho laa|p 
low viaduct of tho Groat Western KoUway with anything huh 
favour : — 

Formerly the view all rouml from the Procos was eictramely pleturasque* 
es))ecially of 8t. livonanfe hill muwea the river, hut H b now entlrvly spettk 
by the Great Western kailway, which, in drier to keep out of tho ikxMla 
that vidt the 'llMm<»s valley in winter, comm into Wiiubor for two milsa 
upon arobas. Bo must bo a rhilistiiie iudeed wlm can look with patiriuH) ’ 
on tlds liidauus screiin of brick ami mortar ; nevetthel0in,as frur as the Givat 
Western ** is couoomcd, it is doubtloes a necearity, and as ntgards the 
antliorities, it is a just retribution Ibr t heir oonstont disposition to nil tho fonosr 
scheiiua of t ho railway comtuiny. Wiiou tlw maki Itne ol tho Great Westona 
was planned, though railways had then boeu lu existouee torn years. Ktoa 
ColioL^, Uke Oxford Univontity and otimr good old Tories, was boiTiiied at 
tho iooaofsoroTolutionary Acliuugc in the cxuiditionsafboomotiODtaiJd joined 
with the Crown tooth and nail in driving the main liiie swayfrvjvN 
through which place it would havo Iwt-ia taken but ihr these srivume iiidtt- 
orices. They wore not ovou Nattrii«Mi with tho piuposol that tho lino should 
oume no noeser than Slough ; and Ssrjoaiit Mumwiother, in oiipering Che iUU 
t»f xBt 5 lioforo the Cinnniitlco of tho Lcirdi^ used Isogusge of which ihs 
fuUoWuig b a spociiiicu Ho said tluii if tho railway Wetu Uindo ** thu 
Thames would Im choked up for want of traitlc, the drainage of the eouatry 
destroyed, and Wiiidwir Costlo left unsupplbd with water. As ibr Btou 
College, it would bo aiwiolutoly and ontlriuy ntinsd ; Loudnn would pout 
forth tho most nbandoriiri of its inhabitant* to oetae down by lha railway 
and poilttto the minds of tho scholars, whibt tho boys thomoolves weula 
Uke advantagp of the short interval of thoir pby-houri to run up to town^ 
mix in all tlio tlisripatiou of Londou llfr.andreturabtsfrrailiebaraettcecmiM 
bo discovered.*’ * 


THE CX>ST!5R LEGEND.^* 

rpiIIS troatirai, wriitnn by a llutcbm&n, and placed vrithitrtha 
JL reacli of English reiidcra by tho tranBiaticm of Mr. HoMiob,'hae 
for it* object to expose the Oostor J^egend, or, aa the author 
prefers to call it, tho OoHter Viliuny, by which his oountrymeil 
have BO loug suilered thouiBolveB to Ixi duped. The vray in whidh 
this object has been oarried out is best explained by 1/r. Vtm der 
Linde hiinself in tho preface 

If I had wriitou tnr any otlu-r public but that of HoQsnd, much of what 
I have sold about Gutouberg could iiavo boon omitted, Chat iMiag bottar 
known risu where ; but tlio bad fsith of Clio GootsrbuM has obsoursd and dto- 
toned all tide for tUo Nethorland public. It ought to Isieuahleil to ronipara 
Aislory und/ubk. Tho ecM^aUcd urgnments Air HaarLoDi, placoid by Uin side 
of the liisturical doounients lor Menu, would be oiivsdy a coiideiniiation at 
the Costorion mULeoding demagogues. Aii documeiiU are here together for 
the first timn. Whoever has lui ieinure Ui make a stiidr of the subject, 1st 
him read tho book without the not4>s ; by a riinphi reading he will la eim^ 
rinced that ths llaarlsm sUtow are emmbfrd down latoie oHrioUim, like 
Dogon before the ark of the. eoveiwini. Let ua watch how long ths liaarlsia 
peoide will remain deaf to Uia irutii 1 

If there is any truth in the old Acting about tihe ioratrabW doafinesa 
of people who do not wish to bear, we should Brink that l)r. Vau 
dar Linde will have to watch a very long tima. There is ng task 
more hopeless thou the atteiupt to oyerthidw a popular legeniL 
People iracy that what they and their firihen bm gran<lfaibiga 
have beard and believed frutu tlieir cradles must be tru^ whatever 
reasoning may bo used against it. And os in this case tho ]r3gond 
is supported by such tangible evidence m wino-pots mode trom 
Coster s typo, books printed at Coster’s prras, a house in which (Jostor 
lived, a pedigree of Coster's dosccudants, and a statoe of Coster 
himstiUf lately sot up in tho nuirket-place at Haarlem, Dr. Van der 
Linde will, we should fear, find it doubly bard to prove ihiit this 
logeiui is after all a mere myth. There is no pari of a Dutch- 
loan’s creed to which ho clings so closely os to his belief in 
wonderful invention of his countryman Lourens Coster, Eyen in 
our own country popular feeling favotini the claim of (.Joster. Tho 
whole stoiy is just one of those pretty, sentimental, irnfmihablo 
tales whicli people like to receive as true. A worthy old Dutcfmuui 
who, while wolKiug in a wood, shapes letteis out 01 beech Iwrk for 
the good of his grandchildren, who liuds out by acrideiitally tmdmg 
on that ho can take off impressions of thm on paper, and then 
follows up thifl discovery till it ends in a printing press, is a very 
lovable character. The virtue of this oxccjllcnt old man shines out 
stiB jBora brightly from the contrast of the exceeding wickednesa 
of villoia of the piece, the deceitfril assistant who worms hlmr 
islf iXnSo the old nuui^ confidence only to rob him of tho fruit of 
.hie inff rantion bin wonderful types. Even the time of tho theft 
to the tale. 'Wno but a very aociminlished villsin 
lOOidlihAva Christmas-Evo and the hour when bis iriotia 
frMfelir wsa at to carry out his evil planP Then, 

'/m ■a*>. ^ » whidi thtt ttoiy i* hm&d on from 
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ABU Iwtiuft Piflnrtf In rtTimr nni! d^unced aU the other tiea* 
mm of w " mnnirtiyel show-booth, ** Dr. Van der Linde con- 
dndee with the foQowing eadioiietion to his countrymen, which is 
% ftJjt mm^ of the strohg hinguage in which his feelings find vent 
when daidiQg with those who are opposed to him 
Xadisd^ the Costar-qiMftion b <^nstioiisL** And that it is ao, la a aad 
sign* 

JVbliMief / One of thoae taiNndils words which corrupt the minds of the 
people 1 Anthropoidmgy, kpra, impurity, lazitieu, thicvlshnoaa, all these 
may he nctkiaal, if we oaly know of what ** natiun,” Hattaks, Icdamleiv, 
Arsha^ LaaieioiiL or CsAee, we speak. Natioiial by itself means imiAtiip ; 
the ouealioii ia whether we mean national vices or virtues. Our ** modera- 
tion” (enphemiaro h>r lukewarmness end apathy) Li very national, but on 
that aeeount no lew datesuble. And oHr national gin le a national plagne. 
•On die other hand— for bur national perseverance (altltuugh it is too slow), 
i^rit of independeiiee (although it is somewhat grocer-like)« cleeulluess 
(aJthooA it is aomewhat partial), language (although it is too meagre for 
eong). for our national vegetables and cows— all respect! Hut not, for 


Not, for Jnstanos, for our national Coster, for ** our ** Co«itor. Ho expreesea 
cur ridieulous setf-adoratioo, and it is a national interest to destroy him. 
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UALTETS ART OF GRAFTING.* 

O F uH the arte connected with horticulture none is superior to 
that of mfting, either in the^ interest of the operation or the 
importance of its results. 8o markW and various are the latter that 
we can afford to part with the fiction aud romance which ancient 
writen hare woven round this art, and to roly on ascertained facts 
to wye that, in partnership with nature, it achieves triumphs de- 
nied to nature working alone, and perforins miracles of transforma- 
tion, development, reproduction, union, and multipUcution. But in 
the cultivation ns well as in the intelligent exposition of this 
art British horticulture hna to look up to the sucoeasful ex- 
periments of our Gallic neighbours, and to learn from them 
many niceties of manipulation and system which are alien to 
our roujpher and readier treatment. * It may be, indeed,* that 
of the mrty-three various modes of grafting which M. Thouin 
enumerates in his AfonoympAis dcs gre^'en^ ii good many might 
fairly be deemed rather curious than useml. Nevertheless the ro- 
sidunm, after eliminating these, would contain improvonients upon 
our more rudimentary modes in«'ea(!h division of the methods 
of grafting. Hence the especial usefulness of the handy treatise 
just put forth from the Garden Oilice, nnd translated from the 
French of the most successful Continental proiosaor of the 
grafting art. Systematically arranged, intelligently illustrated, 
mmost exhaustively handled, the whole topic is laid open to the 
amateur or professional, os well as simplitled fip: the use of the 
tiro in the pages before us. It is only to foe regretted that a 
Teviewer, who cannot repr^uce the drawing.*) and aioCTams with 
the letters that denote points of section or details of operation, 
finds a difficulty in doing this very useful manual the justice it 
deserves. 

(hafting” is defined to be the union of one plant with another 
for support and nutriment, passed through the roottf and stem of 
that other to the grafted phiut. ThAs latter is the scion, which 
must have at least one shoot or eye, whilst that on which it is 
engrafted is the ilack. The objecU'of such a union, which does 
not interfere with the character or constitution of 'either of the 
parties concerned, are to modify the wood, foliage, or fruit which 
Tcsults from it, to develop these in parts of a treo whero tbev are 
defective, to reinvigorate an exhausted tree by fresh sap, to nring 
the two aexea of monoecious plants into union, for reproduction, 
on one stem ; or, lastly, to multiply woody or herbaceous nlanU 
for use or ornament with a rapidity and a success not uniformly 
accorded to piopagatian by cultings:— 

Without grafting [writes M. Baltetl our orchards would not contain such 
rich collections of mits for all seasons j our forests would bo witheut a 
large number of Important kipUs of tress ; and we should not experience the 
pleasure ^seeing In our parks such a brilliant array of native and exotic 
abrufas. Thaie remains one observation more to be made in favour of graft- 
ing— namely, that the plant, or fiagment of plant, grafted on aootlier 
preeerves Ju original quidlties ud chsmcteriatic properues. It will produce 
branches close or spreading, lea^ purple or silveiy, flowers white or roee- 
uolouted, ftuit Urge or iniall, early or late, exactly reeembling the variety 
foom which it was taken, and without beiag influenced by the nrighboorhood 
of, or contact with, several sunilar kinds grouped On the same aUMfo. 

To ensura aucoeoi, howevex^ them must be both mauipulallye 
ddttin the opemtor aud on observance of certain essen^ oon- 
diriona. Ooe of these ia that there must be aflSoity between 
the spedea* Experiments in grufting must be confiiuKl to the 
aamelKitanio fumly, at all events withm the same aalatit order. 
Ikach or aprieot may be gmfted on mmh other, or on their 
baxdiet oongeiief% the almond or the plum; the medUr and 
quince vriU nouiieh on the hmvtboni, though the bloasoois of the 
urn which fiHDishes the stock, am diaetmilar &om those of tbo 
. gff tff*!. ChineseteodernNMWillBi^oiiDur wild hedge<*T 0 se, and’ 
them le no end to the vaganea which may be wrought by 

branches of pear, medkr, sefi^ mountalMoby as well os 
> dmwe and reithmns, cotoneaster, and pynrianthm on the — ^ 
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^mstoek. Aldn m thfo kwte Oe teadiiiigef cbsanwkbhii ' 
raersnoe to pmpagatiag varieliie of the pine by giaftiiim 
ne ato^ must U analogoua to the gmfta or aekmfo 
Fines with five latvea unite best with the Plnua excelsa 
m the K^Mian pine: iftose with two or thm leavea 
do beat with P. Srlvestns, Austriaca, and Lsrido (though 
™se m general suit the g^tsst number of vaiiefie^l gad 
ruius Pyienmca, in the Sonth of France, makes a good stock to 
mme forms of the two-leaved group (seS p. lot), w the other 
hand, you cannot graft a sweet chestnut on the alien hoiee-ehefit- 
nut any more than vines on walnuts or roses on Uapk ourmnts. 
Other essentials are analogous vigour, though, if them be a differ- 
ence, the gi^t should be of later vegetatioa, u well as gieatar 
vigimr and hardihood, than the atook. This is shown by the 
results of g^iug the pear on the quince, the apple on the paiadisi 
stock, and the cherry on the Mahaleb. And w^e it is of import- 
ance that the stock should not be so weakly as to oonimunicate 
its tenderness to the graft, it is of prime consequonoa 
to see that the latter be pure-snurced and hardy. ^*lhe 
degeneration, more apparent than real, of species and varleries is 
especially due to the seloctiou of bad subjecta for propagation," 
Intimate union, also, between the two parts is a stHS oud him, and 
this not through the enidormis or pith, but the ** alDumum,** or 
new wood, between the toor bark and the heart-wood, whi^ 
represents the new and living extension of the medullary ravi. 
Another rule is to graft while the sap is in motion, and in tne 
same condition in scion and stock ; eitner at the fiowin spring or 
the ebb in autumn. The aim should be to choose a warmish at- 
mosphere that will not chill the nutritious fiiiid, and though In 
some coses opon-air grafting may extend to November, all winter 
grafting belongs to the pn)pagating house or tbo clo^e. That 
^afts made at the new moon possoas stiecial vigour is an old- 
world fable, which we scarcely need M. lialtet's authority to rele- 
gate to tbo limbo of delusions about grafting. 

As concerns skill in the operator, tbo yiagos devoted to his io^U 
show the advantage of our French neigh wurs over oursidvof in 
inatruinonts of procisiop. There is much to be learnt fronl their 
budding-knife with its ivory spatula to raise the bark without risk 
of rust, in the combined grafter*' (p. 14), and the miltro-greffe, 
which is the grafter's pair of compasses, with which he measures 
the back of the bevel of the graft, and then traces on the stock 
the same sized grrp)vo for iU reception. Aud when wo come to 
the esseutials of ligatures aud graiting clay, it becomes a marvel 
how any gardener, professional or oUior, can be content to deal 
with grafting clay, a nasty and literall v mucky '* compound, 
when he can procure at Covent Garden Market a cleanly French 
substitute, a cold mastic manufactured by M. L'homme lisfort 
of Paris, and sold in tin boxes in which it preservei its pliability 
even after the box is opened. The merits 01 this preparation con- 
sist in its being always ready for use, as easy to spread about a 
graft os butter on brfiad, and more certain of ‘keeping in position 
when so spread than the old and objectionablo materiab. The 
cheapest ligatures^ which serve the purjioie of cotton and wool at 
a less cost, aud with some advautaps over them, are cut lengths 
of tbo leaf of the reod-moco nnd the bur-weed, two members of 
the natural family of Typhacem. 

Of the methods of grafting, that by approach " b tbo most 
ancient, primitive, and naturol. It consists in uniting two 
trees by their stems or branches, the Leaves of the scion not being 
removed as in other modes, because it remains attached to tbo 
parent pbnt while being joined to the sU>ck, an exactly corre- 
sponding portion of wood and bark being removed from esch at 
the point of grafting. After the graft is a year old, it may be 
detached from the parent stem. This method is adopted in two 
fashions : ( l ), the ordinary mode of retaining the upper part of the 
scion after its juncture with the stock; (z), the mode called 
^Mnarcblng," whore the cut top of the scion is inserted under the 
bark of the stock. Tbb latter may be done with on eye or with 
a branch, during the sw-flow in spring or summer ; its object b 
the restoration of defective parts 01 trees, and in some cases 
multiplication; and its differentia from ordinary grafting by 
approach, which b done by voneerinif aud inlaying, lies in cutting 
ofi the top of the scion, and inoculating it under the bark of the 
stock. No one who has tbb manual to refer to will find either 
method a failure if he lays to heart its careful directions os to 
treatment iffter such grafting, and as to the detachment in duo 
course of the scion firom the ^Mirent stem. The romance, so to speak, 
of thb part of the subject is illustrated, verbiiUy and by drawings 
' — -t' ijj guch a way as Ui show the various modes of 


^ grafting by approach " from a common parent tree, which may 
be elevated in a pot, and yet unite with bnlf-a-dozen circumjacent 
etandaids/ By the ^'approach " method you may renew a de- 
fbetive stem, inarching branches upon it above the diseased part, 
i»«8tablbhing the hedthy flow of the sap which it has impeded, 
and eventuallv cutting away the cankered base. Not lew nett Li 
the wiyr in wnich the restoration of a nuun branch in a fruit-tree 
trdaed to the forto called chandelier palmetto" b effected by 
luting as a stock a voaog tree into which to graft, by approach 
or inasohiiig, the defoctive branch. Approad-graftiog is also 
extoaaiely soceessfid in the figure-irainbg wherein French friiit- 
gtom axcel, and the resort to it in Rafting the trees whbh 
emfm a ^iiiigle cordon" coo on another fy lengthening or 
Jciim abort bri^^ an inserted supplement, b ao ingenious 

xafiacts ersdit on ips inventor, SL Kieaud of itoune. 

. A tnfosli laimr divtomis that of grafting with detached scions, 
Wtotois bin^lMiidm^. or parts 0^ one ere at 
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And J&om two to «Ik inohiNi at length, i Wilb theaeatiat W 
nomAaken the Torioiu aeotionnl methods olj dde gntting, erown 
gni£diiff, grafting de pr^ieioii,” dolt groAing^ £wlieh metbodf 
end mixed gmltuig. Of theao, aide-grafting is in tnie handbook 
Hmited to oeaoa whore the sdon iaioaurted uf t^e tide df the stem, 
or on a hranch of the stock, either between the hark and the 
albamaiD, or in the latter itself, the bark in no case being retnoTed 
and thia side-grafting may be either, parformod with a sittiplo 
btaneb, or a based branch, t.e., one cut ^ from the parent with « 
heel or atrip attached ip the base.^ Ah <^d and uncommon mode^ 
which comes under the head of side-graltuig, and is applicable to 
gumloss old slocks and bare stems, is to drul bark and alhuroum, 
without touching the pith, with an oblique hole from above 
downwards, and into this, properly smootbeu, to tit the rounded 
and pointed end of the grat't. Perhaps there is a greater aitroc- 
tiou m crown grafting, which is suitable to a large number of tre«>s 
and shrubs, and is an operation practised i|i spring, it is indi.<ipeu- 
sable in the case of large trees, od which ft numbar of scions niiiy 
be grafted so os to enjoy the ample nourishment of their roots. 
The principle of this mode is to insert the (bin, pointed end of the 
seimi between the bark and wood of the stock in an opening made bv 
a small implement of wood or ivory. The thicker the stock, which 
must have been headed down a month before gmfting, the more 
seiods it will hnd room for; only a distance of two inches should 
be left between each. A bandage is necessary after the insertion 
of the scions, and the application of groftmg-wax to the cuts and 
oovering-bark will proviae against the dagger of rents. An im- 
proved mode of crown grafting oww) its invention to Professor du 
who has written much upon this and kindred subjects. 
Its meirito are the multiplication ol* pointi^ of contact in order to 
accelerate the cohesion of the graft, and the eloping direction in 
which the stock is cut to prevent the oozing eap from obstructing 
suck cohesion. This has been found very successful in the depart- 
ment of Is&re, where the walnut is very largely pmfted. We 
must pails by the interesting seotious on grafting ** do precision 
to give fr tk^e glance at deft grafting, which is performed by 
iqplittiiflg m stock (which is hrst cut obliquely, and then 
smootlied horison tally across the top) diametrically, aud after 
warda iuaerting, in a verticAl clett made by a point of the 
pnu^ug-kuife, a wedge-shaped scion. If the cleft grafting be 
with A: aiziglo scion, Urn skill of the Rafter is displayed in not 
apUttiM 1“^ atock right across ; but if with two scions, he is 
QoUgM to do so. Under this general head comes what is called 
terminal deft grafting, which is another process, inasmuch ashore the 
imflis are not applied to the top of a stock headed down previously, 
Gnt Inserted at a cleft in the middle of the terminal hud. It is 
eippUed to the walnut and the tir ; and the success of this method 
withihe iteieties of the genus l^us may be conceived when we 
laam (p. 105) Ulat M. Jules Barotte of Brachny (IlAUte-Maroo) 
baa by it, in open ground or forest, without protecting his grafts 
with pawr caps, as some do, converted for twenty years past 
thoosamui of raus sylvestrii into Pious Austriaea aud P. Larido. 

Ju soift# respects what is called saddle grafting is the con- 
terse process to cleft grafting, for in it the stock is iasliioued into 
$ image sJmpe, the end of the scion lapping over it, so os to 
iug^t tbe^ndncT. Where the stocks are of moderate size, this 
ipeu^ {b very successful, and it is applied by French horticul- 
tilfUts tdihkfaiiltmlicatioQ m petto of rhododendrons and cacneltiAS. 
>K^at tha. author m this treatise calls ^ English mraftiug ” includes 
oldinury epUoo grafting the exact iittii^ ana binding togother 
of ati>ck aud seioeficat with a sloping or splice cut); tongue grafting, 
white stock and scion are out with correspondinif notciies in addi- 
io the ordiuajy splice ; and whip grafting, the old plan of 
blading dbwn. the stock and cutting it on one side only to receive 
'the BMun, which has a lonp: splioo cut, and is partially cleft or 
notdittd. Tongue grafting is the moat common of thes^ and we 
can conoeive that tim form of it ligured in p. 11 3 is on itbprove- 
in point of solidity and extra asconty. 'Why it ahould 
iperil ^the name of the Thunderbolt’' method wo are at a 
lots .to boiuoature. It would be intorcsliug to compare on 
this point original with the translation. Our limits preclude 
pur going into the mystoHes of root gating and bud grafting, 
tbongh both are fraiigui with interest. The latter is sutfidently 
popww with our amateur gardeners to induce them to seek hinUi 
Om-'aifuraiices from the bo<ik itself. 

Ibe last quarter of this um^ful volume eontiets of ail annotated 
Uit of plants ami tress suited for grafting, with the methods 
. propec to, and the results to be expscira from, each. This 
vw bo round valuable as well gs carious. We gather, 
from the account hf the Aucuha " how, by deft grafting, every 
of it mdy be ornamented with beniee* This slmib being 
aittcipus, all the braimifrea of the ipale stocks, but one, migbi be 
gialM with male actons, ted on ftetale skritbe one nnde branch 
nught be timilacly introduced." The Qactya, too, may be deft- 
mdflafr on the Aucoba. In like mamier, as the Safisbitria is a 
oteoioua eonifer, deft grafting can bring about ita fruit-beaiiag 
I9 the union of botlt sexes on the same etena. Apropos of ciM 
|gifting|by thus uniting scious of the Eniutteau upon the American 
VMitatiMUtthe walhat in the forkinga oC kanebei, a twofold 
pmt, te we asaured, may be made of tte tlmiir of the atem end 
«he IMt pkodueed by the graft Wo 
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its Bisy ttowen. The whits ehAtagf i^U tbesh|e<te>edW 
the pyrsmidsl poplsr yriU bscoois m uAhrcUs, and.tlie j 
yield masU for niiipsl It I* teUy ifl«n.thal..tte «y»tsm^st . 
very extsiuilve opplloation, althoegb at chiefly < 

with froit-trim » , 1 ‘ 

Need more be said to recommend a .^ofiimp ijUdl Mud 
frnin practical knowledge all the l/ntost discottete tfe 
art of grafting, and plodes the wlide procoaB wj|bin ,lba 
of the hiethodicnl amateur P ^u art pad uelrec/'bpus.'lte 

meant to languish in neglect or dteuetude, wWdt 
observation taiiglit and suggeflM to 1 Jjfi m i i iTa_ ijiiliuf 
thia was ao may be btly shown from Mr, « 
traiiAlation of the Georgies, where (see Boolllti^^ qd 
mentioniug some curious results of gnifrtnjf, thb foghi,.. 
the modern art of grafting in the following perttetutteiee^^' 

Xor h the mode to bud shd graft1|he tisms4b''^ t 
For whore the ludA (like eiueratds iu thdr frtugpi) a 
P utthed forth the Imrk, their tiliny jsrfcias ffglil* 

A narrow oyekt through the crown Js slit ; 

Ilrrein the gi'mi, a strnngcr, they cumpress, 

And teach with juicy rind Co coaleiiM:e. 

To grnft— the knotloM trunks am topp'd amaip, '' 

And cluft with wedgea deep into the gctin^ ' r. 

Then tVuitfiil scions are enclosed ; nor long 
Till H great tree with lain;hiiig lsspsei|t,. 

And lo4)kK up with luitouisiirneut and^dsuht 
At stranger Ituves andWruit that must bo-wrlld^ 


NOTICE. . ;; . ; 

We beg leave to state that we di^cline to retw^ rtgetAsd tibwwmMS 
catiotis : and to thie rule we can make no e>rcept»on. 
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*«!BE QDEEieS SPEECH. 

l*an may twk ia oonatrnoting Ihe 
tffi Tntme, uid tbej have taken ad< 
iwta^ ttf t&^oppa tnniiy to oompoae the doooinent in 
if not elegant, Engluh. Lord Giumvillb 
the firet paragraph wu copied from tho 
, Spoaoh ^ 1969 : and wo oironmetancee in 
raooewT# fWiiMnenta met were eo cioaely 
aj rt^ *4 to exe^ the pWiariam. The conTontional 
■ wrmI eddrenod to bedh Bonimi 
aaSP ttnawening. The indnenoe 
Ajeodip relationB ofl^gland with all 
twill he eaaretBed for the maintonanoe of 
tobaerveBoe of international obligatione. 
ISHajnikOH haa been happiljr morriM; the 
,4Alwtlta<^ haa heen bfonght to a aatM&ctory cloee *, 
Tkarojbof IndiI haa been inatrncted to ajparc 
2h«h<|taltilgfang &o yurnmnot famine. The^lW; 
mat wram if bho ^peacl are scarcely more froitnu of 
IMkrartikpi^lmaome sarprise will have been cauhed by 
the lavfs at transfer of land are to ue 
' ay* l^uaaKmt in the present Seiiaion. It ia not 
to^ wlMlthotr Lord Cairnb has substantially adopted 
31 lio^ SsLBOKNE had announced oofore his 
j^i £19^ o|^. ft irf^arcoly to bo supposed that a 
OxMenmiw Qo^^wmont will propose any measure which 
can ttfaterialiy ii0m tho tenure of land. It is almost im- 
poskfblh itilleed to deal with the ^bject without alarming tho 
owi^^^f vested iuterosts, alth^gh landowners would bo 
flkffim l^anj chimgo in too ISTw^pirliioh, by render- 

.ihnr l>rd|brty more easHy si^blb," would immedkteljr 
iu#M| & J^ue in the marlm. There are only two 
metu^^ titles eonld be effeotually simplified. 

cmAkainsiiito eziit%ig powers of devise and settle- 
1 would jQpit the range of the inquiries which are* 
^ ' abW!'^ the seeurily of purobasers; or it 
property should bs regis- 
__ of one or more persons who should Imvo 
f j^qwcir of eony<7ano^ to a parcbaeor. Until one 
dF th^ fqhenAifl adsg^iUdp the expense and uncertainty 

win be heavy, althouffh ft 
ihed by judicious legislation. 
(Mid Lord SsLBOESS find ^ themselves 
bd'" the principles of a m^ure, the 
^WriQ be dispaSMl to defer to their eu- 
^krremt&eut k strong enoi^ to cam 
*il|he House of Commons, ^e Scottish 
fl%tni^ority are Lihends, will decide 
r HMidmg Ce kw of transfo of land in 
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who bad been previously Equity lawyers. The export* 
mont of a single process for all civil litigatloii may be 
tried in both countries with at least equal j^iUty. 
More difference of opinion ia likely to arise on 
tho provisions which may bo made for appellate 
jurisdiction. There is much reason to doubt whetm Lord 
Sklbobns was well advised in abolishing iutermediafai 
appesds in England; and there will be greater h^nve- 
menco in any measure which compels Irish sultori to xpsort 
to the Couj*ts of Appeal at Wsstmintter, except^in cases 
of impoiiauoe. The Loid GEMiCKU«oa and fii| advitem 
will not iUl to consider with due attention the sug- 
gestious which Lord Jusiico Ohkistuv has msdo m 
his recent pamphlet. There can be no doubt that the 
House of Lords and the English and Scotch dkembeie 
of the House of Commons will do their .q^eab to 
render an Irish Judicature Bill effleisnt |Br its pur- 
pose; but the large body of Home Buie membMs will, 
[f they think fit, bo able to intOrfiBie serijovsly with 
any project of Insh le^slation. It k hnposiublo to 
deny that they have a right to be heard on all questions, 
or iliat they represent important oonstitumiaies ; nor eau it 
bo ostensibly assamed that they are influenced by any but 
tbe most roHpectable motives. Wbonover an Irish Bill 
is proposed, they may object to it either as bad iu itseif, or 
because, by effecting a useful refoim, it weakens the^Mg 
ment for a domostio Legislature. It is al^ prcfisibls ih 
they may refuse to concur iu tho estabEushmont of any 
new Imperial tribunal, although th^ acquioses jnl thu 
appellate mrisdiction of the House of Lords, whion 
thCoreticalfy inclodos a number of roproHontatives qf Ireland. 
1i^en Mr. Oudsi onb's doubts as to the meaning pf HosM 
Buie are hereafter solved, it will probably apnpar iliat the 
repeal of tbe Union inwlies tbe repudialioxi'*^if UU 
junsdiotion. If Mr. Ben and his fViendp desim tS4 
the designs of an alien Govercimeiit and iifmlMtti 
tho good of Ireland, they may probably 
the Judicature Bill. 

It was alrei^y known that the GovemxAtnt had flsklved 
to refer to a new Commission some of tbe disputed* 4^1^ 
tions between artisans and employers. Some m the wdich* 
men have expressed their disapproval of fhriher inouirisS 
on the ground that tho issue is ripe for deokion ; oUt as 
Mr. Macdonald has accepted an appointment at Commk*’ 
sioner it is evident that the disHatu/aotion expresM^ 'Iby^ 
Mr. HABUIBON and by others is not un,mimous)y felt. The 
appointment of tho uommission may pi *haps bo justified fcy 
the value of its recommendations; is tjiese apy 
urgent need of immediate legislation; but tbe workman 
urge that all tbe facts and arimmonts ate alresdj^ hiibwju* 
and that tho Government will in any case be respcmsibhi 
for the measures which it may ultimate^ 

Disuaem will pFobobly be disappointed in bis eSpB^dtatiop / 
“ ■ * ... . - ttoon tho sotgedti>darieg 






that it win bo possible to Icgisl , 

the preseni year. Tlip Cabinet has no# yet had tlKM. ^ 
deliberate q^ the difficult questions iu dispii( 
simpleM^pkV would hai^ been <o ju M gike ai 
Um expwBenqy eff edjoiiruifig tillr 
fkBmofu The inquiriai rit 
Mu ddefty valueme beeause they saiWy fibuee 
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mera of tbe Speech referred to mere matten 
and detail, 

was in the pleasant position of feeling 
Itself for the moment secure from sarcasm, which was more 
nicely, if any memhers of either House woe in a satirical 
mood, to be dh^cted against the loeing paHj. The Ministers 
liad therefore no scrnploin announcing a measuie for the 
relief of the licensed victuallers, which an Ojiposition en- 
joying liottor spirits would have plausibly described as a 
laudc^lo proof of gratitude for services recently rendered. 
At a later period of the evening Sir Wilpmd Lawson, with 
the courage of a good man struggling with adversity, gave 
notice of tho rointrod action of the Permissive Bill, which 
the timidcst of publicans no longer contomplat<^ with 
alarm. It must bo intolenible to the few votaries of total 
abstinence who are still found in tho House that tho 
victorious victuallers should receive a public tcHtimonial 
from the hands of tho Quvornmeut. When tho mciusuro is 
introduced it will probably bo found to be of the most 
innocuous kind. Sii* H. Selwyn-Tbuetj^on will, us Under- 
Secretary at tho Homo Office, probably be charged with tho 
duty of introducing ther*emodial Bill; and it is too much to 
be mared that tho original author of one of Hr. Bucck's Bills 
is still lukewarm in his devotion to tho interests of beer. 
Tho licensed victuallers have some real grievances to com- 
plain of ; and probably, if tho lato (jovernmont had I’omaincd 
m office they woula have obtained redress. The task 
imposed on the jiisl ices of regulating the hours of closing 
is invidious; and it will bo desirablo to effect tho same 
object by legislation, ujiplicablo with a certain elasticity to 
towns and rural districts. With the exception of tho ijand 
Transfer Bill, all the measures noticed in tho Queen’s 
Speech ore of so modest a kind that they would in an 
ordinary Session not have boon honoured with formal 
mention. The country is well satisfied that no ambitious 
legislation is proposecL 
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BonapartiHt domonBtratioB. and 
Las attended tbui demonstration, 

timo ngo could have seemed possible. All 
vat impcriolist prefects. 

- wd senators and cjw J of 

Thow we«, t^. a Bufficiont 


tical calculations Sra nkada; huf pnbUo c/giaSm m politiioal 
, questions is really the fruit of msm other 4||iiigs than 
political theories. ¥ To say that Aanoe wfihes ^ a 
Monarchy is probably qiite untrue of France at praemt. 
France wes every occasion to proieet againat 

having a Mdnavehy ftrciA on it. But ft is also‘4|||j[e that 
there are very manj persons in France wboN^fv^ot 
exactly Legitimists, or Qrteanists, or Bonapartist8,l^ who 
feel that a Monarchy might possibly help to fill their empty 
]>ockcts and would certainly give them a good deal of 
temporary amnsement. To auoh persons the Bonapabts 
family has, it must in faimeas be acknowledged, very con- 
siderable attractions. The Empbess and her son are fitted 
to be iim centre of a Court, they have had enongfa of xnis^ 
furiuno to make them iutoresting, and yet have not been 
far or long enough removed from the splmre of Frencb life 
to stamp them with that old-fimhumed impractioable 
character by which Royal exiles are general marked. 

The Duke of Papua made a speech to the ratNca, and the 
PBiNGEmado a reply, of which all that need be said is that they 
wore very well suited to the occasion. When an Imjperialist 
talks to tho son of his late master abont the Pbjnob^ father 
and the Fuince has to speak of his fatiter and mother in 
return, it was impossible that any but the best features of 
tho character and thciliappiest incidents of the career of 
Napoleon III. should bo Wught into prominence. That 
tho lato Empuuoii began his reign by corrupting the troops, 
shooting down hundreds of innocent people, and gorging 
with plunder a set of needy adventurers, maybe historiwly 
true, but tho I mperial family and its friends cannot be ex- 
pected to refer to these things. It is also historically true 
that there was a mneh brighter side to the reign and oharaoten 
of the PniNCK’s father, and on this side it was equallj^ 
pleasant and jnstifiablo to dwell exclusively. The lato 
Emperor was a singularly kind-hearted man, a iaithfiil 
friend, and a politician who anxiously tried to avoid com- 
monplace and routine administration, and to grasp such 
ideas as seemed to him statesmanlike. In the ijXOl^xfzy 
^^sto^^^ij^looni^te||Btioti8 and idea8^q{jg^ii,pa,blo of 

moT It alBO didioJ » conBideHbWe pe.»od n«n^o 
toidontifT itself •with tho' interests of three groat powora 

2 ^ 7 . «» fc 

oven now the dfficers, »f not the private 
nrm^r look with aflfaction on its memoiy, 
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army looK wiin imhiomu- 

bikif ffood care to let it be known that, oven iTtuey w^ 
have nreferred tto see Hbhet V. .on the throno^tii^ be 
very^well content if they see NAfOMOM^IV-^ wg^ 

• Wliptherthe neasants con be coaxed or fingbioneu 

insl^f WhCT^e poi^ restoration tomaina 

iCtn nirn. jjiveu wuw*»vaw — — g- • i . tlio IMPERIAL and what the Peihcb ibould 

to iSSre an lest IfrBaoe shoold be Imnfig 

itself, shared with hnn. Royalty, t^^ £, ^^toperial Goveminent into 

5 itSSng attraotions, and those g ^ SLtion of the Temporal Pow«f. ^ 

royalty a»o driven to ChWebnwt to find a vent for tw rs^ enomk*. nor any that if 

SL^e not phrases of his. set, who w*faRSdence t£d his filter’s ddttendtt 


Mho the pet phrases of pm sei, woo v^r-n-co^jj-nce that his ato6r*oi«siBnaB«H««»4----» 

ninidable^o^tion and self-rcspe^ ^^ “c^uir^pe to the Duke of MadiOTVwill girf bim as “ 

S^toble a lad of eighteen as «y one else. The Paac ofltes “ 

aiMow. The liimsB, too. bas tsid willing ypni« pArson^whowin ay ^ 
a Court,,and a oharaotor which is fiy« ^ ^ govern I'raaoe if ha is ariced, ^ MfO a» — 

^ respect and admiration of woU-^ot, go*o» pursuing h» •tudi« 

S^TOeympathiesof anatiim. with in thm. ,as 

i. «^ty in iiPposteg and y^_ JK il?;way - S’is wits^ and dm o»^_ 


rCLot^d wcU-wisbors. tf not to com- 

vnvftlAv in an ixUpoenifir and wianiag shape, ana ^ne 
Bonapw^ts may justifiably daim that 
on tiff side wlih it is something 
Franca There are many persons m Franca, and very 
ST’in irho wait VHonswhy for oth« tl^ 

Sdlosl reasons, who think that trade ^ humui* 
t^ont a Court, who like hasiiig (PJ^ ^ 

mA talk about, and who oOBifort theniBelm 
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])iike Qf BKOQUBMid tuialfies^miAalte 
llllf mm itnpw^g^ that wm diqitidltig him to mako 

iNpht. This ms euMrtly laliat ih^ thooght 
gnarAfiog agiiait, hutM. Tmum waa right und 
tl^ Vore mmg: ^ito tho Pbikck Ihpibul hm been 
ytw taj doing his lessons^ and nenrer dreaming of the kind 
fiieiida 4ie nad in an nneiipected qiiArier» they have 
bean oleamg tme ohstaols after another out of hw 

S h. We moat, however, odd in flumeas that the 

t»ct has also lately received much assietance from 
another set of hia adversaries. The Assembly has occnpied 
itself for more than two years in collecting and publisbmg 
Beporta about Uie Oovemment of September, and the mode 
in which it conducted the war, and these Reports have 
been, if not palpably nn&ir, so drawn up oa to create as 
un&vouTaUe an impression as possible of the Repablioan 
beroee. The numberless errors, follies, and fonltB of the 
Toung Dictator and his friends have b<^n brought into a 
maae of daylight M. Omsm himself has lioen very 
discreet ; he h^ held his tongue, striven to avoid offence, 
and accepted so &r as be possiUy could the leadership of 
M. Thibrs. But he cannot get the French world to forgot 
Ua altog^her, and the memoiy of adverse critics 
is being oontinuolly refreshed by the publications of 
the Asremblv. The amount of respect paid to the 
OBoe powerfoi members of the Ooverntnent of the 4th of 
September is now veiy small, and the blunders they 
mMe are the prevailing topio of public cH>nv6rsa- 
tion. These tales of Bcpublioau misaoods have beon 
enceedingfy uaeM to the Imporl^ists. Any one who looks 
down ^ hst. of those who made part of the Chislohurst 
demonstration win see moOT names which would lately 
have provoked utterances of indignation or oontemptuous 
pHg’. But noir there will be many Frenchmen who will 
mimir shrug their shoulders and sav that after all the 
other lot were as bad. To be the last but one sot of people 
found out is a great element of sneoess in French 
polities, and the Imperialists sedm entitled to claim 
this element 88 their own. There are indeed many Fronoh- 
njusn who will ju^to the Chisl^urst demonstration from a 
higher point of v^, who will ask why France should be 
d^eivea onoe more hy the platitudes of crowned demoora^, 
or why honest men shoula not do the best they can for 
their country without troubling themselves whether M. 
Boobbb or M. OsnsTTA made the most mistakes some 
time OM, But then these are preciselv the Frenchmen 
whom toe Duke of Brooub is tmng so nard to snub, en« 
foeble, and ezdade from public fife ; and if he succeeds in 
holding on in his oonrse much lo^r, they may lament 
the rastoratum of the Empire wi&oot being able to 
prevent it 



THE DBBAn: OH THE ADDRESS. 

fTlBB dobaia cm the Address would' have been a very 
X tame sAir had it not been for the apoeohes of Mr. 
GiAonoii udt Vhe Duke of Sovansit. Sir Wxllxam 
S nnuRO-llQiwaLU, in moposing the motion for the Ad* 
drem, made some mofienaive remarks on the catoatrophe 
which hem beftiBeB ttie liberal psr^ ; and this gave Mr. 
OiiinaTOini am oppertnni^ of vererRBg to the recent disso. 
httfoDt to the oaneea that had Isd to it, and to the reaufta 
that hiree ftowedfrom it Be had, howwver, nothing new 
to reveal ae to iho hktory of the dSasolution. He oould 
bttt aay tftmb the Oovemmeiit did not fed happy last Ses* 
don, aflodihaA the eteotfione ef tho aotumn mMo them feel 
otfQ nerenncmiaferMia. Ap soon as the Revenue returna 
made it ciaar that Aere woidd be a large 8ur|dus, Hr. 
Quwtem ddmninei to do aomeihinf aplendid in tho 
way of finainee. But for thie purpoae he needed, aa he 
eaya, moremad Ptrliamntey strength, and a renewal 
of the oenfidenee of the oounfry. He did not ndtice tho 
maih oMostfam to the oemree ha took, edtuili fo that he did 
net reaS^ adt for Farhamentaiw strength to iMp hhn to 
mud In* Wpbm ^ T» phaaeo, but used hi* aioddpatad 
angdas to ge^ ISm tmAkemndotj strengdi. B waa 
4 | |P Haad wagrto mfataht a^ae* on thfolnad Ifo. 
OapMcmff made n gnat apiita lBe , and ho fe pao.. 
bidifr *a fcBy »wape ^ nagr onr dse thaA^ko mode 
ik land SHieni ffil^ Itt tho adlMr Houae tli^ thfe 
sHoi'' the End' A iBglilst hodr geno ' 4 ei 
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that Mr. QUbSTomi want t6 the oh 

quretion. What is ailaiH^ agaiimt him is that 1 
capital out of a partionlar ffpaimial pedttim, and, * . 
raising any diatinci finauoial queotiou, promised *0 Mrftwsk 
a ffnaneiaf feat which ha ihneied would be qpaeia% 
come to tho oonsUtacnoiea by means which bo dM not eu**. 
plain. What ho did was to cc^me before tho otooiora with- 
out any political programme or any diatihot financial 
programme, hut witn tlie offer that, if they would give him 
a new lease of power, bo would put more mousy in thw 
pockets than they ot>uld have lH>pt»d was possible. How* 
ever, all this is an old story now, and the watniug given 
has been sufficiently clear and strong to make it very nn*^ 
likely that any other Prime Minister will rq^eot Mr. 
Olapstoxk’s dangerous oxptu'iinent. When Mr, GliAUSTORR 
passed from the causes to the results of the dissolution 
he got on much safer ground. Sir W1W.UM STfauN<l- 
Maxwell had cxprosstHi a natural regrt^t that six 
weeks of the Session bad been Inst. air. 6t»Ar>ST0KR 
replied that it was quite worth while to lose six 
weeks of a Session in owlor U) got a Pavliament 
and a Miniatiw in harmony with tl\o real avihIioS of 
tho country. This is unanswerable. As a Li\ni>ral and a 
MinisttT, Mr. Qladbtonk of course regretted the decision 
at which tho constituencies arrived, but aa a friend of the 
Constitution he was delighted to tliink that Euglaud did 
not, like a neighbouring country, exhibit the B|)eo^l0 of 
a popular assembly sitting on and legislating with the 
feelings of the people arrayed against it. At any rate 
Mr. Glaustohb usa escaped the bumiliation of hmg a 
second Duke of Broolub. Aa Mr. Qt^Anmova did act 
expfM)t the eleotioua to turn out oa tlmy did, be does not 
justify his diaaolution at the end of January by pciutiog 
out that a national benefit which be never oonkaaplatea 
hoe resulted tirom the course ho took. Bui this does not 
prevent it from being tree that the dlseolntiou has produced 
this national benefit; and no one can deny that the time 
had come for a new Parliament and a new Ministry, when 
it has been so oomdusively shown that the old Paruamsnt 
mid the old Ministry had lost the oonftdenoe of the 
oonntry. 

The Duke of Sowsrsbt was as ill-natarod as it was 
possible even for the Duke of Somrbsbt to bo, and the 
expressions of his ill-nature were so edarse and over- 
charged that his purpose was defeated and he did harm to 
DO one but himself. Tho Duke calls himself a Liberal, and 
there are no doubt questions as to which his Liberalism is in- 
disputable. But ho is oue of that disagrociable class of Liberals 
whose main doliji^ht aqd occupation consists in finding fkult 
with whatever Ubcrals do, vituperating Liberal statesmen, 
and exaggerating the errors and blunders of his party. 
If any Couaervative had said what he said, every one 
would have eixcUumed that a mantfeatatiou of saoh vindeni 
feeling from the Im of an opponent waa b the worst oon- 
oeivabla taste. But because tho Duke ohooaes to csll 
himself a Liberal, he imagmes himself to be above all the 
rnies of taste and decorum. He first took o6ca«ion to 
bespatter tbo new Peers whom Mr. GtADsroira has sent to 
the House of Lords, aud ironically observed that some of them 
would be of great use to their Lordships, as, if they wanted 
to understand how tbo Post Oflice could he mismanaged, 
they would have Lord Emlt at hand to explain the secret 
to them, and liord Abrudari would bo equally available 
if they had any difficulty in compn^bendlng what was the 
best means ofj^tnug up a serious quairol with the licensed 
victnaUers. No dormt Ix»rd Eklt did make a shocking 
mess of his odinbistration of tho Post Office, and Lord 
Arxbdabb blundered and sbiftod till ho made tho publioana 
aa mad aa batb. But there is a time ibr abuse and a 
time for reframing from abuse, and tbo first night of the 
meeting of a new Parliament was certainly not tho time 
for a Liberal to deride two humble memb^R of a fklten 
Liberal Ministry. When tho Duke passed to speaking 
of Mr. Gladstone, his violence wont beyimd fill bounds. 
He described Mr. OLADS*n)NB as corpetting with those 
who wish to dismember tho Empire, and us Ucking 
the very dust off tho feet of domorracy. There was, 
no doubt, a basis for these excessively strong j)hras(»s. 
Mr. Glapstoke's letter to Lord Frbwot about Jlome Rule 
waa not what it should have been. H© professed that 
ba oould say nothing for or against Home Rule until ho 
imderstood what woe meant by tho term. Lord Selbosne, 
replying to the Duke of SoxausKr, said that there could 
Iw BO juniM about Mr. OuDaroaa's real opinhrn of Home 
beciKii* he bi|^ stated eoine time ago at Aberdeen 
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that atatoaznan ocmld entertain any propoeal fbr die- 
membering the Empire. Tbia wonul nave been veiy 
aatiHfactor)^ if only ho had repeated it on the ere of the 
Irieh olecticmg. The improsaion produced by hia letter to 
Lord FesMor was not that he would consent to the die- 
niemberment of the Empire, but that, in order to catch 
Irish votes, ho affected not to understand what he under- 
stood so well some months before when speaking at Aber- 
deen, that Home Halo did moan tho dismemberment of the 
Empire. By thus striving, and striving in vain, to win 
Irish votes at tho cost of some want of straightforward- 
ness, Mr. OLADsrr)NF: lost many English votes, and deserved 
to lose them. It is eqnallv true that Mr. Gladstone has 
sometimes seemed to look with injudicious favour on 
srhomos of change which may bo called in tho bad sense of 
tho word democratic. But that ho licked tho dust off 
tho shoos of democracy is a statement absurdly untrue. 
What is much more true is that his term of power eanio to an 
end because, among other reasons, ho would not fall in with 
the exl remo section of liis party. Even, however, if the Duke 
of SoMKiiSET had boon os guarded and accurate in his 
language as ho was wild and inaccurate, he would have 
been olioosing the wrong time and place to nmko his 
remarks. Tho Ministerial loaders showed themselves 
far above taunting and abusing opponents who have just 
been decisively beaten, arid an isolated and unimportant 
Liberal might have bad tlie decency to follow their 
example. 

There was no topic in the Address to call forth much 
comment or any excitement. Every ono united in praising 
the conduct of tho troops and their oiHcers in the Ashautoo 
war, and the time had not come when any one could 
pn'tond to say what use England is to make of its victory. 
Whether Parliament should have botm summoned at the 
outset of the war was a nice noint of constitutional law, 
which was languidly and inaeclsivcly debated by tho 
loaders of the two parties in the Commons, mucli in the 
spirit in which the Cikef Justice seems to have debated 
with himself tho mysteriouH point whether it was hia duty 
to report the arrest of Mr. Whalley to a House elected afttT 
the arrest was at an eu<L Tho Indian famine was a sub- 
ject of discuHsioq 4,hat could not fail to oxcito interest, and 
Mr. M‘CuLi^Al?lrt[’ORUBNS went so far oa to propose in regard 
tait'PIVff^of those amendments to an Address which are 
^4U|kdo to ho withdrawn, but sure to give their maker an 
opportunity of speaking at greater length on a subject 
than ho would otherwise venture to do. The Oovornment 
has done all it can do by promising to afford at the earliest 
jiossibla moment all tho information it can command as to 
the extent of the famine, and the means taken or to he 
taken to alleviate it ; and tho announcement of tho iuten- I 
tion of Ministers to bring in a Bill to supply India with 
funds is the best indication they could have given of their 
aense of tho magnitude of the calamity, and of the exertions 
that must bo made to meet it. It is not impossil^lo tliat 
the famine may have the effect of directing the attoiitiou of 
tho present House to India in a degree unknown to its 
pred^oasor ; and for this, as for other reasons, men of all 
parties may join in the wish that Professor FAWoriT, who 
was tho ono man out of official circles who cared for India, 
may soon take his seat again in Parliament, Every one either 
acquiesced in the small legislative programme which 
the Ministry offers, or congratulated them on its small- 
nesa. Mr. Gladstone had no fault to find, nor any 
doubts to suggest, except as to tho appointment of 
a Boyal Commission to report on the laws relating 
to mnstei's and servants. Whether tho step taken by tho 
Ministiy is a good or a bad ono will depend on its practical 
success. Tho first thing a Government lias to do which 
appoints a Commission under such circumstances is to get 
persons tb take part in its ]aboui*8 whose deeisiou will 
command confidence and respect ; and in this respect tho 
Government has been so successful os to fill with vexation 
thoBO leaders of tho Unionists who resent that thei'o should 

a Commission appointed. The next thing is to see that, 
if possible, tho Oommisaion shall work hard enough to pre- 
icnt aBeport so early os to preelncle the suspicion that tho 
Teal use of the Commission is to got the whole question 
shelved. BiSRAELt expressed his entire oonfi^noe in this 
fMCond kind of success being acliieved, and W6 can only 
tmt he may bo right ^ 


TOE FAMINE IN BENGAL. 

L OBD SALISBDBT’S promiaed Btatement an te the 
position of affidrs in Bengal and the metmatm which 
it is proposed to take in oonBeqiienoe will not too 
soon. In the absence of such informatioD, it in md to 
determine how far a newspaper CoRespondent, new to 
India, can be trusted to diBirnguish between avoidable and 
unavoidable obstacles to the prompt and re^ar distribu- 
tion of food supplies. But Mr. Forbes’s letters in the 
i)a% News tell of delays and confusion which to all ap- 
pcaranco might have Imn prevented if the work had been 
taken in hand a little earlier. The Indian Civil Service 
lias been often credited with military as as with civil 
viriiioH, and considering that the fhmine was foreseen early 
in the autumn, and that the transport difficulty was 
singled out from tho beginning as that which wonld give 
most trouble, it seems strange that we should now be 
hearing for tho first time of measures of organization. 
It is inklligiblo that the moans of carrying food to 
tlio remoter villages can only he devised as the neoea- 
sity arises, hut tlio difficultios now spoken of arc . 
what may he called main-lino difficulties — difficulties about 
ferries, difficulties about transshipment, difficulties about 
gradients, difficulties about tramways and new lines of 
railroad. It is intelligible again that many of these 
obstacles should not yet ho got out of the way, because 
tho labour of surmounting them has proved g^reater than 
expected, and conBecjUontly that the original calcu- 
lation of tho time required has been found too short. But 
it is not so casv to understand why in the middle of 
February many of these elementary works should he at most 
only jnst taken in hand. In November last Bengal was in 
the position of a territory threatoned with invasion, and it 
might have been expected that in tho interval between 
that date and the appeamnoo of tho enemy inside the 
frontier all the obvious obstacles to tho passage of supplies 
would have been removed. Or, if this expectation involves 
too low an estimate of the amount of work to ho done, it 
might still have been, expected that the operations necessary 
for removing conspicuous ohsiacles would long ago have 
boon begun, fjord Derry said on Thursday that the machi- 
nery for taking food to tho people cannot be extemporized with 
effect. That is, no doubt, true of the machinery Mken as 
a whole ; but when wo hear of machinery now just begin- 
ning to be constructed which, when finished two mouth.s 
hence, will make this or that part of the work go smoothly, 
we are tempted to ask why tho process was not started 
two months earlier, so that its completion and not its com- 
monoomont should have synchronized with tho first stress 
of Uie famine. It is quite possible that there may he a 

f ood answer to the charge of procrastination impbed in 
fr. Forbes’s letters. It may he that the Government of 
India has been working its hardest ever since tho autumn ; 
and that what to persons at a distance, or even to persoiLs 
on tho spot who are new to tho work, seems like needless 
delay, is really the inevitable delay which arises from being 
short-handed. The papers about to be laid before Par- 
lament, and the explanations from the Secb|;taby of State 
by which they will he accompanied, will probably clear up 
all doubts upon this head. 

The Bill introduced by tho Uxder-Secretaby of State 
for India will give ample opportunities for examining the 
financial side of the famine. What Mr. Torksns pro- 
posed to effect by the amendment he moved to the Adaress 
is not very clear. Tho House of Commons may he trusted 
to give proper attention to tho subject without a forfoal 
assurance of the interest and anxiety which it intends to 
bestow upon Lord George Hamilton’s Bill, To commit 
Parliament to an nndertakiiig not only to alleviate the 
existing distress, but also to prevent as far as possible its 
recurrence in tho future, would have been an act of 
imprudence which it is startling to find snggerted even 
by an amateur Indian legislator. It is one tbing to (Ujf 
that in iheeting this sudden demand on its treanuryittfce 
Government of India shall bo assisted XinglljW 

resources, and anotUbr thix^ to say that tbo cost M 
adequate system of irr^tion is to be thrown 
English taxpayer. Probably Mr. ToreNsS ^ 
to pledge the House of Commons to 
os this, hxA this is ocrtainly the sen 
clause of m amea^metit woifildhavn tisim 
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«C •, MW ilionll M boBM Iqr m GowmBwot of Ltduk 
Mm otiMT to that the bardee dMmld be ehend by the 
iSfiiM QofwamaA. There eie cogent ergomente 
•Ito^ in behelf of eeoh of theee vtowe; but for a third 
Tiewwh^ jnet now eeema popolar enth the English 
ibere is Biiniily notbing to be said. We are well 
awax« that in mieBtioning the acticoi of tbo Relief Com- 
mittees in London and elaowbere we ran coonter to no 
less eminent an antboritj than Lord Lawbkncb. ^ And if 
Lord Lawbekob bad given no reasons for bis opinion in 
&vonr of raising money by private snbscriptions, we 
sbonld haiTb hesi^ied before opposing it. Bat by resort- 
ing to argument be has descended to the level of com- 
mon men, and bis reasons are those of tbojpbihaitbropist, 
not of the ex-Vicoroy. The letter of the Risbop of Man- 
OHESTEE in tbo Times of Thursday proved this Ixyoiul dis- 
pute. Lord liAWKEMCE'scase amounts to this, that iheOovern- 
ment of India will want every farthing it can got, and 
that there are a largo number of sufferers whom Uovern- 
mont aid cannot reach. Tbo first plea, literally inter- 
preted, wonld mean that the snbsoripiions which lioxd 
Lawbencb calls for are to go to aid tbo Indian 
revenue, and wo do not deny that, in itself, this would be 
a very proper form for private benevoleneo to take. But 
the question is, whether iho Indian revenue will, in tbo long 
run, bo really benefited by aid of this kind. Charity can 
at best provide for but a fraction of the ox(»cnso which the 
Government of India will have to incur, and yet the fact 
that it baa been helped in ibis way may make the notion 
of a direct grant from tbo Ixuporial Exchequer more un- 
palatable to the English taxpayers tlian it otherwise wonld 
TO. It is pretty clear, too, that if tbo theory that the sub- 
scriptions go diroctly to aid tbo Indian revenue, and only 
indirectly to relievo the sufferers from tbo famine, were made 
public, the flow of liberality would voiy soon bo checked. 
An impoverisliod czchoquer is too impersonal an object to 
excite general sympathy. It may bo taken for granted, 
therefore, that when Lonl Lawhencb says that the Indian 
Government wants English money, bo only moans that tbo 
Bubsoribers need not fear that there wUl bo no use for their 
money when it gets to India. Lost, however, this general 
assurance sbonld not bo sufficient. Lord Lawubncb dwells 
on the impossibility of reaching all the sufferora by machi- 
nery so systematic and unelostic as Government aid. This 
argument is completely disposed of by the Bishop of Mak- 
cnBSTER. It wonld be perfectly appHcablo to distress in 
England, or in any country where a private cbajitable organt- 
tatiofa might bo set up in every pansh. But over the greater 
part of Bengal there will bo no one to distribnto relief ex- 
oq>t the officers of the Government ; and it is not easy to 
see how the mere fact that he is adminisiering a private 
fimd can give an official power to deal with particular forms 
of distress which he wo^d not possess if he wore adminis- 
tering Government funds. Apparently a “ famine wallah ” is* 
after spending twelve hours or so eveT^ day in superintend- 
ing public works and the distribution of food at relief 
centres, to spend an hour or two in the evening in search, 
ing out sufferers “ of gentle birth,’' and relieving them from 
iheprivate purse made up for them in England. While en- 
gaged in this inquiry his whole demeanour and aspect is to 
undergo a mysterious change. At six o’clock, while giving 
relief on bebmf of the Government, he will bo the hard, de- 
termined official. At seven o’clock, the consciousness that 
he is administering charitable, not State, relief will have 
* Isoftoned his voice and smoothed his brow, and converted 
him into a miipstering angel. This is the fond belief of 
the Mansion House Committee. Wo think it more probable 
that the same man will distribute what will practically bo 
the same fund in the same manner and on the same 
principles. He will have no time to pursue fine distinctions, 
or to keep in mind that one hag of rice out of every 
hundred has been paid for by private snbscr^ion, and 
somsi tbmfore he dimbnted different^ from the ninety- 
nine Irihi^.huvu been supplied hf Ae Qovemmeot. Wlmt 
^ fibu fuur ;ldiiidred thousaiida whsem will be contributed by 
chari^ will do for the relief of a mJamxty cm 
.Ooyetniiumt wSD eertainW have to imend mil- 
Ikme, ittvi is bound to mnd uH that is wmveeL it i» 
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ENGLISH POLIOT •N THE GOLD COAST* 

T he successful close of the Ashaniee war is regarded 
with universal and unqualified satislhetioii. It mat- 
ters comparatively little whether the Kino holds IdtUHclf 
bound by t)io treaty whioh baa been tendered for his ac- 
ceptance. Ho will probably not discontinue the practice 
of human saenficos, and his pyment of the remaining in- 
Ktalmontfl of tbo compemsatum domatided by Sir Gabnrt 
W oi fiELKY will, if it ia made, produce surpriso as well as 
satiftractioii. It seems not improbable that the foreign in- 
vasion may bp followed by civil war. The rolatioiia of the 
groat feiidatorieB to the Kino are imperRwtly understood, but 
it may bo conjootimHl that, like ambitious ohiofs in all parts of 
the world, they will nmounoe their alliance if they are 
no longer held in subjection by fear. Whether a revolt of ‘ 
sumo or of all of the outlying tribes would destroy the 
Ashantco power is at present uncertain. Tbo chief of 
Adiinsi rt^tains so much respect for his former sovciHugn 
as to think it prudent to I'etiro from the Ashantco 
territory as soon as ho stN^odod fhom the Empire or Con- 
fedoHicy. The moi'o pow^crful chief of Booquah, who also 
meditated tho rocovt*ry of his own iiidependonoo, 
fiftrhaps think himself strong enough to retain his 
domiiiiotiH while he repudiates Ashantco Hiipreruacy. There 
hoe to tho present time boon no rumour of a relxolliou 
in the Ashantco country itsolf ; nor is it known ,tbat the 
people of CoomiiHsio and the noighbouring country are dis- 
contented with thoir siuiguiiiary ruler. Tho eficMxt of the late 
defeat on (ho reluiions of tho Ashantoc kingdom with tho 
population of tho interior is utterly unknown, llecoui events 
have sufficiently proved that tho warlike reputation of tbo 
AHhanteoB was well founded; and they are still more than 
a match for enoinios who are not superior to them in 
weapons and discipline. Fortunately the iniorost of 
Englishmen in tho politics of Western Afirioa is now onco 
more of tlie faintest and most purely philanthropic character. 
Tho AsliantocB have boon toxn[>orarily disabled ; and pcT- 
haps they Lave boon pormanontly intiraidatod. They have 
no moans of knowing tho extent of trouble which they 
havo occosionod, and probably they are not at present 
inclined to undorvalno tho roBourcos of England, it is 
iiidoiNi suggested that they would bo formidable enemies if 
they posBosBod arms of prooision with suitable ammunitiou ; 
but crartridgoH adapted to Snider riilos cannot bo procured 
in unlimited quantities ; and probably some check will be 
placed on tho importation of weapons. Tho money whioh 
nos boon spent in iho campaign may fairly bo orodiied to a 
capital account. Tho countiy south of toe Prab has been 
practically secured against invasion for several yoam. If 
the confidonco of tho Ashanieos hereafter revives, it may 
porhaps bo noccBsary for those who then administer 
colonial afiairs to repeat tho lesson of the recent war. The 
task of govornmont and protection will in iho meantime 
havo iKHm groatly simplified. Tbo loss of life which has 
boon incurred is groatly to bo regretted, but it has happily 
not boon oxccssivo. 

The full accounts which havo at last beon^ published 
confirm tho impresHiort that tho campaign has boon C/OU- 
ductod with laiuiabio vigour and prudonoo. Sir Gaunkt 
W oLHKLBY had already promised tho evacuation of tho dis- 
trictN which are more r>r loss under an English protectorate 
beforo the arrival of his iniopH from homo. His original 
attompts to Bocuro iho aid of the Fantco chiefs proved 
utterly abortive. It was found uiutlotis to assure them that 
tho quarrel was their own, and that tbo sovereign Power 
only proposed to supply their deficiencios. They havo 
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perhaps siiicci boon confirmed in their opinion that the 
English bovernmont )iad objcctM of its own, and tintt it 
was strong enough to defeat the Ashantcos without native 
asBiatanco. As soon as the troops from homo were ready 
to disembark the General marched without delay through 
a now friendly country to the Prah ; but, as ne moved 
away from iho coast, lie naturally felt more and more the 
emhaiTa|sxDent arising from an insaffioiest supply of 
carriage. It is said that some despoiiduig officers of 
Control declared that the expedition him fiuleo, and that it 
I would be necessary to return with all speed to the const. 
I^ntonaidy the QeaemI was not inolined to jielJ to the 
ffxit apfNMMoee of diffioolty; and it liappened that 
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tl)o onqpiy, hy makiiig oreHsovoi of nogotiatiozi, pttmdtd m 
excuse for a halt which would in any case have bemi un- 
avoidable. By this time Sir Garvxt WoLsisLiiT has probably 
reconsidered his hasty charges of treachery. While the 
invading troops were waiting for the collection of native 
earners, and while the Ashantc^e amy was gathoring in 
front of the capital, both parties amused thoS* opponents 
with discussions of the terms of peace. The hostile ititeu- 
lions of the KtNO wore discovered about the time at which 
the English general was again nyady to move. Then came 
the four days of lighting which ended in the rapture of 
Oociniiwsio ; and the continuing difficulty of obtaining sup- 
Allies compelled Sir Gabkkt Wolsklky to burn ami evacuate 
\)omassie, and to commeuoo bis return march without de- 
lay. The exploits of Captain Glovkb deserve the fullest 
recognition. With tho aid of a few English officers he 
oontrived to create an army on tho Volta; and although 
ho was dcBorted by u large portion of his troops, ho ulti- 
mately inarched on Coomassie with a force ol‘ between 
four, and five thousand men. His advance must havo 
. been known to tho Ashuntoes when they wore eiif^aged with 
tho main bo^y of tho English ; and thoro can be littlo doubt 
that Captain Gxovsic efibetod a diversion of the highest 
importance. It is highly satisfactoiT that his line of re- 
treat to the coast took him through tho ruined town of 
CcKunassio. Any returning confidouco which the Ashantcos 
may have derived from Sir Gaknst WoLaRLSY’s rapid re- 
treat must havo boon destroyed by the airival of another 
English force on tho ground which had boon evacuated a 
few days before. Zn the distribution of honours and 
rewards, Captain O1.OVER and his assistants will certainly 
not be iEbrgotten. The act of training and commanding 
barbarous auxiliaries is essentially Imperial and cborao- 
turistioally English. 

The Cabinet will penbaps entrust to liord Carnarvon 
Ibe prupsimtion of a ^liej to bo permanently adoptoii 
on tna West Coast ot Amoa. Lord Dkrbt’s intimation 
that former errors will be avoided roqniros furthor ex- 
planation; but some modification of Lord Ob£T*s pro- 
posal wiQ probably bo adoptod. After the experience 
which has been acquired of tho uniitnoss of tho Fontoes 
for military oporatioast all plans for organizing a native 
army must be abandoned. Lord Obby wonld limit the 
ISngnsb possessions to tho ground which is covered by tho 
guns of the forts, and he distinctly disclaims all intention 
of foundiBg or maintaining a protectorate. During his 
official oarser Lord Oabt was perhaps too much inclined to 
^ establish oonstitutieas Ja all EngUsn dependencies; but ho 
"j^ly declares that a reprssentative Government in the 
Fantee oonntry would be a mere absurdity. The chiefs 
should, in his opinion, be encouraged or compelled to form 
among tiiemselves a OonfMeracy, which nevertheless 
should not be allowed dther to exercise power or in- 
dependence. It would be ibe^duty of Uie Governor to 
deteraaiBe on aU imTOrtant measures, and it would be the 
humble ftmetion of the native Council to execute his 
orders. Akhoa|Bfli it is at first sight difficnlt to distinguish 
betweeu, severagmtj and the exercise of absolute authority, 
Lord Gbbt suggests posaiblo rsasons for the institution 
of tha double govommoni which he proposes to construct. 
The lium and customaof .the ooun^ cannot bo oouveuiently 
abolished; and yet it is impossibio that they should be 
dMwo% afomnistorsd by Ebghsh ftmetionaries. The system 
of slaverir which preusils not only in Western Africa, but 
in eoantrics which have not reached a certain level 
of oivjihadfon, must be tolerated, and cannot in accordance 
wath Skijg^Kah habits of thought bo openly acknowledged. 
The native ohiefli will be exolnsively responsible for the 
faults of iheir domestto iastitutionB, while the Government 
as u external auiborify will control thvir commercial and 
politiosi relatioiis. Lord Qkbt refers with merited praise 
to the success of Governor Maclban, who forty years 
a^ oontrived both to govern the country almost 
without support from home, and to mRintain IVicndly 
iuioroouYsa with the AshanU^es, who had shortly be- 
toro defeated and slain an Kuglish general officer. It is 
perfocUy^true that some uncivilized trihes, and some more 


secure for the Gold Coast tiw eeirvioss of an Indiaci of great 
official experience ; but these te retoDu to hope that a poet 
not generally ottraoiivo will be baetowed easdiittPe 
regard to personal fi t ness* 
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I F the English Liberal party, when at the height of its 
power, had repeal^ the Septennial Act, and entrusted 
tiio right of dissolving Parliament to the House of Com- 
riiotis, wo might still have been governed by a Liberal 
uinjority of sixty-six. If it be fuHher supposed that Mr. 
G (.Ai^sTONC had just introduced a Bill to rostnot the feanobise 
on the avowed gronnd that, with the suffrage as it is, the 
CouHurviitivos aro (!ortain to carry* all tho partild elootionsi 
the parallel with the existing order of tmiigs in France 
will bo comploio. The Assembly cannot be dissolved 
except by its own act, and the majority of the depuries 
are so well atssured tluit their constituents ore tired of them 
that they arc ready to support any Govemmont which will 
•ut off a guncrui election. Their last bopo is placed in the new 
Oiociorul Law. They know that tliey do not represent tho 
ooiiHtituoncies as they are, bo they are going to try whether 
they cannot so remodel the ooustituenoies as to convert 
them iiito Bomotbing which they can represent. The 
fit*8t eloction which is held after the new Electoral 
Law has been passed will perhaps convicoe them that 
this ijopo has no foundation in foci, and when this becomes 
clear they will doubtless dread dissolution as much as they 
do now. A Parliamentary Government which dai^ not 
go to the country, and knows no other attitude than that 
of simply clinging to life, is so ridiculous on anomaly that 
any nu^nitoly oonttistont form of government looks respect- 
able compared with it. A pain despotism is preCtrable, 
l)eoause the despot has at least force on his sidie, whereas 
tho Duke of Bboqlib and bis creatures hava only the 
roflected strengih which is derived from Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. a despotism resting ou a plebiscite is preferable, 
because, though a popidor vote taken without discuRsioii, 
and without the filtration tliat oomos by election, is the 
worst possible way in wbick a nation can express its mind, 
it at least proves that the nation acqmosoee in the rule 
impoBod ou it, though it may do so carelessly and igno- 
rantly. Tho Goveriimoni wliioh the Duke of Bboglis haa 
undertakfsi to administer haa the form without the power 
of repreaontation. It is professedly baaed ou popular consent, 
but m popular conseni is net fortheuming, it is quite pre- 
pared to dispense with it. The Bonapariatos who arranged 
the little festivity at ChiaMnmt aro well aware of the 
opportunity whufo the Duke of BiiOQLtu*s policy gives 
them. Govsamment by pMbisoite cannot hold its bead 

governaien^ but it has an 
sham FarHaasontaiy govenu 
>le wers leally zepteaented at 


em. 

gainst reel Parliamoitaiy 
immense superiority over 
ment. K the French 


YersaHles, the address of the Pumcai IJiiUBisn hwt Monday 
would be a mere traditional repetition of a firisthood which, 
tn ceasing to deceive, haa ceased to he hnitibl. But^ by 
the side ^ a mock Legislature sitting fay the genes of the 
army and willing to anlwrit to any eseiiMition, eesu no 
Imperialist Bestoration mny havn attractiena. Qovewiment 
by plebiscite k not what the Punm describss it; it ie 
neither safety^ nor rights non strengtfi restored to sntferilyi 
nor an em of pcolcmgedaeim^ reopened for IVauoe. But 
it is a BCMre oolonraUe imiiwtion of all this than the 
existing Oovenunent. H the Duke of Bboobui; instead cd 
intorodnehig a new Bleetoval Law, had appseled to the 
oonntry, and an Assemble had just been mtumod whioii 
exproam the nnmistakahJe desire cf the Frenohnatioa to 
five under a. moderate Bepubho, there woefal haiw bsew 
something ludiorens in tho asseitiou that pofaito opinion 
ie irresistibly attracted towards a direct appeal to the 
nation as the nooessaTV foundatiou of a legitimato (kvevsk 
ment. If every IVench constitneeM^ had jest been ohooeing 
its ropreseatatives in tho Logii^ure^ the aseuin 
which underlies (he Puinou's words wwidd have 
obviously nntrue. As tfaiuM stand, it is not dmonsly 1 
true. On the contrary,, pimie opi^on is coervinieed toot 
without, an afqwal to tlie nation cf soeso Uud % dofttitiee 
Government is impossihtoi whik ft is at a losprllew to hrus|^ 
about this appeal eo long ne thei Boise of ' 

subservient nufoidto tomato ^ ■ 
In such a ^ 
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Am i« a ^aboat Aam which It 

wcmM bi» well, if possible, aot to Tidiita Thoueh thej 
bat Beribes and Phar i e ooa , Aej sit in Mosaa^s seat ; 
and m a eoantry where legal GovemnieittB have so often 
been overthrown, Aero is a natural and proper unwilling, 
ness on the part of those who hope that fVanco has Icamt 
something fmm her late misfortunes to refieat the process 
even when oiroumstances might seem to justify it. Some- 
thixig of this* feeling was probably at the bottom of 
1C. THrsas’s prompt submission to a vote which he knew 
would not be confirmed if Ae issue ooold bo transferred 
final Ae Assembly to the oountry. A Bonapartist has no 
sorsples os this head. Apl^bMoiteis to him an alUsanotify. 
ing and alUtheolvinff process ; and as for Parliamentary 
ffownmest, he would gladly see it discredited as Ae only 
dangerous rival of his darling fetish. Consequently, no 
usurping Government can adbrd to despise Ae Bonapart ists. 
There is a power in their mock appeal to Ae people which 
can only m overArown bv the greater power of a real 
ajqseal to the people. The accident of a Bonapartist 
general finding mmself in command of the army, or of any 
important firaction of Ae army, might be enough to give 
the party Ac momentaiy control of afiairs, and even a mo- 
meiitaiy control would enable them to bring a plebiscite into 
play. Addressed to a nation which had the power of giving 
oomplete exfwession to its wishes hi a finely elected Aascmbly, 
the Bonapartist trick would be harmless. But, addressed to 
a nation which is governed by the Duke of Bsoolie without 
a plebiscite, it may be more successful. It is estimated 
Aat Ae new Bleotoml Law will disfranchise three millions 
of Frenchmen. A certain number of voters will be struck 
off fay tbo postponement of Ae political majority until 
twenfy-five ; a large number more by the provision 
requiring three years' residence from eveiy voter not bom 
in Ae Commune, unless he is qualified under the tax-paving 
ftuabhise. Under such a law as this the mouths of Ae 
Bonapaartists can never be completely cloeed. They can 
always Aalleoge Ae decisions of Ae Assembly as coming 
fiom a body which has deliberately forfeited its claim to 
repreMnt the country. When they appeal to a pl^bimnio it 
be no longer an appeal fiom tbo shrewder and more 
intdligont represeatativos to a lees shrewd and loss intelli- 
gent populace; it will bo an appeal from a maimed to an 
unznaimad electorate, from the electorate as it has been i 
doctored by the Duke of Baoaua to the electorate as it | 
waa kA by NarotaON 111. So long as the same men for 
whom Ae Bonapartists daia Ae right to vote Yes or No 
as xegards a pmoular form of gofemment have Ae right 
to vole by mm repressentativeB cm every question of public 
coneenv Ae offer a a pUbiacito can have no charms. But 
if aaunug Aoae to whom Ae Bonanartiats'appeal there are 
Arse niKona whom Ae Duke or Baoaua has deprived 
of Aflir vol^ it ia nopotaibki to aay what charms there 
imy aotte in Ae thouf^ht of xegauiiog them. 

The ac aAor s cf Ae IBlectciral Law would have something 
to say in Aeir own defence if it were probable Aat Ae 
ni eae nre would have Ae result Asy expect fium it The 
mi^orify in Ae Assembly are disgusted wiA Ae course 
whi A Ae a tsofi eos have nmfimsly taken. For various 
asanooe Aey hste Ae AengU ef a Sepublic, and Aoy see 
Ant A As pieesnl temper of Ae oenstitnenoiee a dissole. 
Am will inevitAlT estoUmh Ae Bepublio. They next 

AA byexdndmg Badieel votera Ae evil may be 

and A at b y postpoiuiig Ae ege A which a man 
an deotoe to Jfivei4md4weQty, and insisting on 
Aeeejnars’ remdence in Ae psee of ebetom bom out of 
Cooaeam^ ttds eaDD lu si on of Badioal voters will be 
OriyimAlieveetoidisd Ae ptnial eleotione to 
not to ose Aat the ef Ases eesniam. 
It k ns* As 
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sod toatsikl progmsi mder An Aip*Hu«to Ant Aiik 
would be undSo a BopoMis. The a a samp tkm Ait As 
Akngsa proposed by Ae GfamsaAss of Thirty psoU#ik 
lid of Badioil votem is not mn A wosesr As knA. w 
whatever aspect As Blootoval Istwie regarded, it oonetitisdss 
a oonspieuoos monument ef Ae AertSiAtsd lAy ef Ai 
anAow. ^ 



MR. stniHia 

M b. OHABL&S SXJMNBB'S name will be long 
remombered by his oountiyxDen, Aough toforeigneiB 
ho Bcarcoly apiioars to have eiiauifd Ae rank of states* 
man. The process of political dsgoaoracy whiA has aftoted 
the United States without intmmption sinoe Ae days ef 
colonial depondsnoe consists, not in the intsDsotual <n 
moral decliuo of As kmorioan pecmls, but in the oonstantfy 
growing iudifforonce of the oonstiumoies to Ae quakfiea- . 
tions m their elected rspressutatives and rulers. The 
mauipulation of onomems numbers of voters natusnlly fidls 
into the hands of professional managers, who for inany 
reasons discountenanoe eminent or sorupnlous oandidatss. 
Tbo most flourisliing community in Ae world oau h^ipify 
afford to dispense witli the ominary securities for mxKl 
govornmout and prosperity. In no other ooontiy could Ae 
mauagenieut ef the uiianoea bo entrusted without ruinous 
coDsequeuoes to functionaries ignorant of Ae rudiments 
of eoonomio soionce. The Americans ore so ridi that 
they cun afford mismanagement of Ae Treasuiy ; and Arir 
habitual indopondeuoo of govommentrenders Aem tolersw* 
of official incapacity ana oormption. Mr. Bomuse was 
of a higher fy {)0 than the midori^ of modem Ameriosn 
politicians. Hopresenting in the Mnata the most highly 
educated SAte m the Union, ho had himself Ae advanta^ pf 
iitoraify oulture; and at an ea^ age be acquired the re- 
pnAtion of a sound lawyer. YTiien no engaged in poUtios 
ne attached himself to a canse which was not recommended 
by Vulgar or selfish motives. At Aat time the agitation 
against slavey was thoroughly unpopular, except m some 
parts of Now England ; and the alKancc between Ae slave* 
holding interest and the Demooratio party might well have 
been ueomod irresistible. Of tbo phuanthropists who 
exerted themsolvos against the extension of slaveiy wiA 
an ultimate view to Ae oveuArow of Ae system, Mr. 
SciTNER almost alone attained a high political position. 
As an orator, although his stylo wouki not have suited 
European tosics, ho was copious and impressive, and 
throughout, his whole career ho was exempt from ml aui* 
picion of the corrupt proclivities which wore indeed lass 
characteristic of his contemtiorarieB than of a yoo^gwr 
generation. 

When tbo violence and rashness of Ae BouAem leadess 
resulted in political suicide, Mr. SunNSB scarcely enjoyed 
the share wnioh ho might have expected in the unforesapn 
triumph of the principles which ha bod cousistontly sup* 
ported. It is uncertaiu wheAer ha was influenood by 
resentment for a brutal assault on his person by a laeixibsr 
of the slave-holding body, or whether his long*cberislMd 
sympathy for the oppressed negrosH bad biassed nis political 
Jud^nent. Ho never appreciated the dlffloulty of the tranii- 
tionfrom slavery to freedom, or Aeeipedteniwof reooacObig 
as far as possible the defeated Confederates to Ae new ord*r m 
society. Intbeearlier partof the contest he would williwW 
have promoted a servile insurrection, and be was probabw 
disappointed by the acquiosoeuce of Ae nejproee in tbm 
accustomed condition after the issue of Mr. Luroouf^s pre- 
olaifiation. No member of Ae Bsjmblican party opposed 
more pertinaciously tbo policy of closing as soon as possible 
alter Ae termination of Ae war the olmm which had been 
opened between the Northern and BonAem States. Mr. 
Buuvsb might perhaps have been mors willing to secogniae 
the distinction be t ween a ireascnuble oothreak am a 
regular civil war, it he had asA meetutomod bimmdt 
to pay almost exclusive regard to Ae Interests of Ae 
negroes. A statesman OQ|m to have remembsreA Aat 
tke s up sTior vacs also bad its jig^is, althongh ft bad 
not bsen for Ae tiiue fi n w e red 1^ fortuna. Mr. Btemsa's 
wdsealmAdaoiis in domestlo poUay were less mtsofaievoiw 
Asm Us pe^Verse efibris to eiesteaiiiiiiosHy between the 
"United gt e te s snd Bnglaiid. As Ae most em in^ 
ef tbs narfy wbmb had bsoene dominant alter 
or As SonAsm flMas, Mr^ BtrvMVs was 
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tbm.ykatkn^a^ iSbA^mnxobAm 
ttM unlMimlw dottbied^it !■ quite cwrteiB tibat Uieooim^ 
^iiJSotxb^ iBowl ot tim Irii^ .tJuiyertity ®iH for 
mmph, w$$ guardad «> jadoi^ and ofoaelj up to tbe 
nuniiaiit of Mr« OukmrroNK'a apemt that it fell upon minda 
for ibe moat part quite unprqiMmd to reooiye it, and tbe 
fonEonrabte nupreasiou wbkSi waa produced bv a plauaible 
Btetement diaqpp^ared the inatant tbe hard clauses of the 
Bill were Been. It is possible that, if Mr. Oladstomb and 
bis ooUeaguea had taken a little pains to instruct opinion as 
to the actual conditions of the problci^ their pronofial 
Uronld have obtained more carefol consideration. Under 
the govenuaent of a beneficent despot^ all that is ro- 
quirra is that the despot should decree the right thing 
to be done, and see that it is done without delay. 
In a free country, where the jpeoplo are associated with 
» tfadbr mlers in determining too coarse to be pursned, 
and where, even after an Act is passod, its satisfoctoi^ 
operation depends very greatly on tbe temper in which it is 
received, it is necessary to make sure in the case of any 
important l^slation that tlicre is a sufficient body of 
matured opinion to give new measures a fair chance. 

It was probably on this ground that the Oovemmont 
determined to refer the qnestions relating to the Master 
and Servant Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and 
the Law of Coi^iraqy to a Boyal Commission. One 
imstake has perhaps been committed, bnt, as it is 
generous one^ it may be foxp^ven. The Oovemment has 
perhaps been indiscreet, according to the calculations 
of worldly prudence, in proposing this concession without 
waiting to be asked for it. ILiman nature is for the 
most part so oonstitutod that what is easily obtained is 
comparatively little valued, and is sometimes even received 
with nngpatmol suspicion. The sO'CaUed loaders of the 
working classes have reasons of their own for being 
alarmed at the prospect of an inquiry into the tmth of 
their assertions and the extent to which they can be 
regarded as really representing the opinions of those for 
whom they assume to speak. It may bo hoped, how. 
ever, ihat the ^^roat body of working-men, who have 
lately shown a disposition to think for themselves and to 
set aside the dictation of the self-appointed spokesmen, 
will, on reflection, be satisfied with tne inquiry which is 
about to take place. The names of the Commissioners, in- 
cluding Chief Jnstioe Cockbuhk, Mr. Justice SiiiTn, and 
Mr. Bossbll Oubket, to supply the judicial element ; Mr. 
T. Huohes and Mr, Macdonald, tbe President of the 
Miners* Association, representing the labouring class; and 
Lord WiKMABLEioH (hfr. Wilson-Pattbn), Mr. Bouvebib, 
Hr. Bobbuc^ and Mr. Goldncy, as a sort of general jury, 
are a sufficient guarantee of the thoroughness and im- 
partialiiy with which the inquiry will be conducted ; and 
there can be no doubt that the subjects which they are to 
take in hand will receive carefol investigation. It has 
been urged that ove^thing that can bfi said about the 
matter hue been said over and over amtn, and that 
what is wanted is not information, bat legislation. 
Mo doubt there are some persons to whom the whole 
eoMeot is perfectly dear, and who would be prepared 
iO Mpslate upon itatonoe; but this is not the state of 
mina of the oountiy generally. If it were only a question 
of general piindpl^ tbm would be no reason for appoint- 
i^ a C omm ission ; but it is mainly a question not of prin- 
cfoles, bnt of fiuyts, as, for instance, whemer the present state 
of tbs law fe really required by a toudenoy to oommit the 
offimoes against which it is direded, and whether it operates 
in any respects hanhlv or aggresdvdv. It is taid that, if the 
Homb Sbcbbtabt wants to a scertain the opiiiion of working- 
men, Mir. Himrr Cbompton can tell him all he need care to 
know, and that the Federation of Bmpicjors may be con- 
eidted on the other eide. Butftisiiottlmmeteopinioiisofone 
aide or the other whidi it is needfU to gei at^ bnt the 
broad flieteaa to the aetnal operation of the law ; and this 
am only be aBoerteined,not by oenumHing pidu^oed advo- 
cates on either iide, biit casei^ iekui^ theevi. 

denee of pereona who have had experienoe of the workup 
the ta^ and so geitiiig at the foots of the matter, 
’^iil very easy to asgae in a wnadt generd way about 
< m erti o ne,bat them ar^nre peofaevrho 

now at tibii mo m e nt bote m mw which hiSi hestt 
^ altedted rea% op;nsten | M wm be. time tadodii M 
whm fUa ite^ned in 


and antbontejlive nMmneri md a few monte 
for tbSi ol^jeot can wdl be spared. Vhere i$ ncteng 
surprisiiig in the dhnnoKiiatei of te Trade Unxtinm 
loaaera to have their qrstem examined. Neihintf eoM be 
more significant than the fimt ihat the part of te Trada* 
Union Act of 1871 whieh providea for the puUicMdioa of 
tbe rules and aocoonte of each Sooieiy has remained elmoat 
a dead letter. TheUmons would obtain oertain advantagea 
through registration, but this would involve the publica- 
tion of their rules, and, whatever *niay be their reasons, 
they prefer ihat their rules should not be known. 


CONSEUVATtSM ASD SCEPTICISM. 

I T is generally AMumed, and with good enough reason so far as 
the actual condition of j^litics Is eoucemed. that cousei vatiaai 
and soepticiem are autagomiiiio forces. The Wief is doablk*sa 
well founded that the existing social and ^itical cffder is in- 
timatelv connected with the esuhlishiHl IWitu, and that to attiack 
one is dierefore mom or less directly to atude tlie other. We 
generally find that a ruligious sceptic is inclined to be a inditioal 
ludical ; and though wo may oooasionally find such hybrids as 
a Conservative infidel or an orthodox mvolutioniMt, wo regani 
tliem as exceptional, and presume that such a combination of 
opinions implies a logical infirmity in the mind where it exlsta. 
Not many persona, it may be, have framed a perfeotlv cohorent 
system of opinions, and deduce all their political and religious 
ihoories firom a few deep-laid first principtea common to both 
spheres of speculation. But there is an instinctive inteUuotuai sym» 
pathy whicb outruns the logical process. There is an affinity be* 
tween dogmas which is felt oven wnoreita mund ia not cousoioualy 
moognictM. It may, however, be dis]^tea whether the antipaithy 
between conservatism and scepiioiam is maily so irroconcUaule as 
we sometimes assume. Tbe old English Free-thinkers were 
generally Whigs, as the French matenaliste at the end of the 
last century were naturally revolutionists. But they had a 
superficial reason for this oonnexiou of opiniema which was suffi- 
cient by itself, tio long as the Slate profesfcod to inturfete, imwever 
mildly, with the free expression of thought, people who attacked 
the accepted dogmas were forced also to attack tne State. When 
disbeliei in the doctrine of the Trinity was puniahable by law, 
Unitarians were forced to resist a power to which they might 
perhaps not object on principle. Meanwhile a good many thiukers, 
for wuom the cUnger of persecution was practioally imperceptible, 
wore at once conservatives in politics and deetruotives in veiigion* 
The moat conspicuous of all the lilnglish sceptics belonged to ibis 
class. Bolingbroke's hatred of theologians did not prevent him 
from leading the Tories; Hume, the moat tborougligoing of 
Bceptirs, waa as conservative in hia Mlitica as Johnson; and 
Gibbon, the most elaborate ansailautof Ohristianity upon hist4)rical 
gruuiiiis, gave a steady vote to the Tory (iovemioeat, and was one 
of the few men of intelligencu who thoroughly gpprovod tbe 
moBsures against America. Such wfm, in spite of their ability, 
were doubtless short-sighted; and they were quite wrong m 
supposing that they could attack the eslablisbefl religion wbioh. 
they bated without injuring the (loUtical order to wldch they 
were attached. Everybody can now see plainly enough the 
natunil cunsiMi^uencos of such a policy. And yet there wee no- 
thing directly inconsistent in the view which they took* We 
use the word scepticism very loosely ; and freoaoDily call a mini, 
sceptical not only when he is in a state of daubt, but when be 
holds a set of opmions irreconcilable with our own. Ifoepticism 
in tbe stricter sense may be naturally connected with one variety 
of conservatism. Horace Walpole, who was a Voltairian so far 
as he hod any opinions, gives tbe tbeoiy very clearly. If, hu says, 
he had been in tbe place of Imthcr — tolerably wild hypothesis-* 
he would have required a very clear revelation firom Heaven before 
he had preached Luther*s doctrines. And his reason is. iu its way, 
a very good one. It was not quite clear, he says, that the doctrines 
were true, whereas it was perfectly clear that to nroach them 
would involve the loss of innumerable lives. If, indeed, Imtbfcr 
could have distinctly foreseen all the massacres, persecutions, and 
religious wars which resulted from the Keformatian, it roust be 
granted that a very strong conviction of duty or a very feeble sym- 
pathy with human sufTering would have been required tc» make 
aim pronounce tbe sigiml for strife. A Wa^l^Luther —a 
man, that is, who disbelieved in the Pmb but did not believe . 
very much more in anybody else— woulfi naturally, perhaps we 
may say rightly, have held nis tongue. Tbe oonvurtion, in 
that truth is unattaiiiable, or is not capable of commanication 
to the bulk of mankind, is not calculated to maks reformers. .It 
mnst generate a conservatism, not of the highest kind indeed, but 
of that kind which consists in letting sleeping don lie as long and 
as quietly as posrible. If the world is enveloped in impcne&able 
mist, and the ablest man diflem from the fools only in seeii^ tliat 
whst they take for firm land is nothing but an unsuhsiantial fog- 
bank, hia beat wisdom must dearly be inaction, li any institu- 
tion ia atanding, that ia a reaabn for not upaetting it; at least, it 
baepa pielmocketa at bay, and anablaa. philoaopbeni to dre w tbrir 
mite and keep their atndiee unbumt Tbe prsjudioes wh^^h M.p- 
portH may be mevapieiodieea, but theie ia no chance that m this 
whereeverytUngfeapassfoeiMthepua^ bscoron man 
the loi^ ft ia^feidied. we shaB ever get ai^ liytipgop- 
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port If truth ie unuUnifiuh^ one groundloM prujtt 6 i 00 hi 

ojfL ffood a« aztothef , mid all attempts at ravolatipo an kerely 
m> niueh trouble thrown awaj. When you are in liiioh a quu*k- 
mntlf it is best to he quiet. At the Cfvet of a great edort you may 
possibly make a plunge to what you take for the hank; hut the 
phiiOHopher knows that you will be in the same quicksand still. 
The incousisteiicy of Hiich men as 1 lume was not that thev were 
coitserviitives by propensity, but that they could not hold their 
peace when they hela that iir>thing whs to be got by ^[waking ; or 
rather, their onor lay in the opiuion that any institution could 
porxuanently survive tno o|)ea admission that it nasnoreal mcamng. 
Bystematic scepticism is not a state in which the ordinary biiuian 
mind ran iimintain itnolf; and there fore the ideal of the Humes 
and Walpoles, a state of things in which cvcryb<idy should agree 
to do nothing, bccansi^ admitting that they could know nothing, 
was simply uoattainnhle. 

What IS generally meant by scepticism is something very 
different from this ; and, os is frequently pointed out, it is quite con- 
sistent with, if it does nut necessarily imply, dogmatism. It is not 
an assertion th^ a man should be in a state of pormanecit incap«(nty 
to make up his mind about oertain subjects, but a peremptory 
assertion that he ought to come to very definite ooneliisions ab^mt 
them. The convictions which it favours may indeed bo of the 
negative kind ; Isit they aro not the less imperative. The Hcoivtie 
of this variety warns the human intellect off certain provinces of 
(^peculation, and declares that a sufficient rule of life muy be 
constructed witbtmt referimce to them. Whetlmr wrong or right, 
his dootriuos are intended to lead to action ns distinctly 
M the doctrines which he attacks, and are ns capable of dog- 
matic assertion. The two statements, ** I liave no opinion what- 
ovor upon such or such subjftcts,” and I positivtdy assi^rt that 
nobody has any right to nay opinion upon ihem/^coincide, so 
&r as the latter implies the former ; but one may stimulate while 
the other neecsMoniy paralysos. Hceptioism of this last variety 
passes into hmaticism just as eaaily as the dogmatism of which it 
IS the antithosiSk The cunvietion that the Pope is an impostor 
may produce energotio action os easily as the convi<;tion that he is 
inmlhblu. The true scepUc would ne unable to say whether the 
Pope was or was not on impostor, and would infer that his 
power had better bo maintained within its existing limits and 
not introduced outside of them. Which state of mind is right 
must, of course, depend on the particular tqiinton in question. 
There are matton on which oTevywdy must be scM^ptical, because 
*^'fhey aro admitted 1 o lie beyozia the limits of human thought; 
there are others on which people ought to be dogmatic, ho fnr os 
that word merely ii|apli(*s a clear conviction, because the truth bus 
been established on evidence sufficient to satisfy any extorttnl in- 
quirer, In the ordinary sense of the word, however, a sceptic is a 
man who takiss the ne^^ve of the doctrines genentily accepted in 
a given time and place, and it therefore presumably inclined to a 
revolutianai 7 view of thinijpi in genurol. 

The TaguenoBS with which such words are used, especially for 
piuposos of mutual recrimination, has led to smne very random 
criticiims anon many subjects. It is, for example, not uur’oni- 
Hu^ly said tnat scepticism is destructive in art ns in politics. In 
ifmue sense, there is probably much truth in the doctrine^ though 
tlfere aro some obvious exceptions. The poetry of scepticism, it 
is suggostod, must necitssarily bo feeble. The doctriqe will gene- 
rally hold good for the kind of Hcepticisiu which allies itself with 
conservatism. A man who holds with Giblion's philosophy that 
all ndigions are equally false must generally bo a man of fri^d 
tempoiument No man of strong sympathies and paHslons- tout 
is to ovy, nobody who Las the first qualification for suscoptibility 
topoeUcal impulses — will eneily reconcile himself to look ap<in all 
onmions with imt>artial contempt. A mind so delic.'ilcly bahmcisd 
tnut it ciui pormanuntly remain in the state of doubt from which 
BMoortos professed to start must have a singular capiu'ity for 
taking thioj^^ quietly. There is, indeed, a of nuro 

scepticism, it implies that rare combination or ((ualitios which 
b typhled by Uuuiht. A man may have strong feelings abjiit 
thewoxkijand yet have a (xuistitationid incapi^itv for making 
up his mind to accept any decidtMl theory, ills scepticism 
b the result, not of a "frigid temperament, but of an 
ovor-refimag bialloct; and, in such a cnee, his dembts mav 
become a torture aud express themselvea in poetry whicli 
certainly need not be shallow, though we may not approve its 
tendency. It expmses the ematioDS of a thinker who is unlucky 
enough to sympathize in tom with all sides of every question, not 
of one who b eqnaUy indifferent to all. Hamlets, howev^, ore an 
exceedingly rare oomniodity in the world, and their rarity is hardly 
to be regretted from the memlbt s point of view. One can hardly' 
conceive a man who shared Hume’s phibsopbical views being 
of genuine poetry. Such a man guam himself instinc- 
tively ag^nst the poeticiu emotions because he feels that they are 
danguroua in the highest dmee to the preservation of a complete 
neutrality. But, on the other hand, a poet like Shelley was a 
am^io in a very different tense, and, it may be eakL a aeeptie by 
aocideni. He had thrown evwboardall thorettglouB dogmas of hts 
time; but hbemancipetion hsd not the least teMeucy to nfudeo him 
dtstfttsllhl of hb owh infidlilHlity. He rejected ereeds esemphati- 
chOy as thamoiiariihOdoK conHflll^ ; end though the number 

hfavUdes & kb own oreed wakwr limbed,, be was quite as ready 
tim world in ib owns It had been ikr mm amply 
.IBs psnlXT^ Umvelm^ migiit sutfbr from tbe ooW&m 
in iilBt. m olwa^ 
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simospawin; but hb doabli did frc# ilmd tb saxelywlds 
wee, and to eneouinge hWttMial m mml mdinhmase; And 
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thetetoe, though we feel that titmlh^immitbing v 
even mdbally iinpoetical about the ahebeol theories which mMif 
in him the {uiice of a creed, fab fmid iniggipction finds suffiemi 
scope for the production of exqmsite poefily. However flixim jmd 
ansatisfactoiy the tempb in which he worshipped, the nyme 
which he raises are not chilled Iw any doubts as ^ the wortmneoi 
of the object. Wo feel that if snoll^ had been brought up under 
different conditions, he might have become an. dbedmrt ndlower 
of Bouthoy, and have denouneed the ferocity and matsriahsm of 
the worst class of revcdatacnists quite as vigmusly as he isU 
upon kings ami priests. 

Dogmatism, in short, in the sense of resolute adheesnee to eoe 
sc^t of opinions, may be sm esttly on the conservative as on the 
destructive side ; and it b ofren a mere accident whether It pais 
on the external form of revolt against establbhed doctrines or of 
adhcn;nce to them ; and whether, therefbre, it goes by the mwne 
of scepticbm or obHtructiveuess, Pure scepticism ought prop^j 
to be couservativo, although it is a very dangerous ally. It mi^t 
a curious, but it would be rather a dangerous, question to a^ 
how often it is to be found passing itself or for sound fisHh in the 
most res;M)ctable clothing. In tms queer masquerade of IHe it b 
perhaps bettor not always to look too closely iato things, or to 
]u<{uire how oftou we might find a would-be Pope in Urn guise 
of a rod-Lot Itadical, or the reverse and perhaps less respectaUs 
pbenornunon. It is dangerous to by down any confident rules, in 
a world so little governed by logic, as to tno camps in which 
people may accidentally find taemselves. Nhbody, it b prohabb, 
would bo moro surprised than the persons themselves, if^the trus 
tendoncies of every man’s opinions were suddenly revealed to hum 
Our supposed allies would often prove to be onem'ei in diq^ubii 
and our enemies to be unconsciously pbying into our bands. 

Mill pointed nut to the Oonservativos in the most epb^mmatic of 
bb speeches that they should not consider it an insult if the 
force of human stupidity were reckoned as on their side of tha 

? ;uestion. Perhaps he himself was not entirely without support 
rum the same element ; and, in the same way, dogmatism and 
BcepticiHm play strange pranks, and are often to Im dbeovmd 
where they would be bast welcome if openly avowed. 




SICAMKN AND OTHERS ON THEIR TRAVIXfl. 

\ IT HEX a boy of adventurous tastes and an inquiring turn of 
▼ miud takes it into hb head that he must see the world, he 
is pretty safe to decide upon going to sea. If hb parents and 
guardians are anieuablo to reaaon, and dutifully consent to the 

C tifirution of bis wishes, so much Uie better; if not, and if he 
i the mnkiiigs of n man in him. he runs away. Such at least 
used to tbe rugular course of tnings in the nautical romanoos 
and dmiunii of im earlier school, when the author was in want of 
a dttxhing hero-— privatoersman, buooaneev, or seaman in Her 
Mujeniy’s (M)r?ico. Such we believe to be still not unfreqnently 
the courae of things in actual life, and wo fancy that the flower of 
the men in the Koyol and mercantib marine, the pick of the 
English engineers aud stokers who ore looking after eogine fires 
from the Tolos to tiic Tropics, have been moved by their restlen 
spirits to botnku themselves to tbe professions they adorn. Hoyr 
far they find their hopes realized must always be nmtter of 
Individual opinion ; and whether or not their choice nmlly 
repays them must lie very much a queaticMi of temperament 
luid intelligence. In one sense sailors certainly see a very 
groat deal; in another sense they see next to nothing at alL 
It is true that they have cousiant chnn^ of scene and dimale^ 
if tliat is oiioiigh to content them. On one voyage they ene 
running ovor troubled and turbid w'aters into jusasea of donee 
grey log, while a rapidly falling thermometer indientee the 
clo^ pr^inqnity of icebergs. On the next they may be be- 
calmed on a transparimt sea of glittering steel tmtlor a of 
staring Hue, in which the siio b Rowing like a fire-ball. They 
may even cqjoy the excitemant of a ffitmng panorama of distant 
coBSt 4 ine 9 , «>r be.gmtilled by a front seriee of dbsolviag vbwa at 
each sucot.>aaive headland which they pass in the day-ttme. Now 
and again, after long weeka or months at sea, they are hroqght to aa 
anchor or moored to a quay in front of some stragnliiq^ aggloiaam- 
lion of buildings. Occaskmally they dbemhoik among auch n 
cosmopolitan population as you may see everywhere from livW* 
pool to Hung Kong; and narhaps they may be cungratiilated 
OB having I'ulfi&ed thoir dealinjr very mudi to umir own 
aatbbotion. Bat if they hold, in spite of experience, to th^ 
early idpa of sering tbs w«>ri V vm can stneedy imagiim a am* 
czaapemting exbtoooe than thite For tb^ oie contfaKuajily 
skxpUng tho fringes of liia; coasting a land of prombe on whuii 
they are seldom suffered ip set ftot; while ibsy are penetiM 4 |y 
having their ourioeity piqued by ^talizing glimpses of & mogn 
otttaxim of things. We navO no idea that, in point of ihn 
ssanuiu’s exbtenee Is eHen soured to him by any such irrltfllfiliW 
consideratkNix Tho dumgin he exporienom and the 
soesamqaitasaABbntWiat^ AeiUfawwidtfQfr 

the whckbnbbi l|)^ 4mdt fa e my oneka6|whimimtbH4^ 
cooditioB. mid anriiMiriieffcal to any inpsidffia w wtt 
mant of ffiamiA# nswen lie loiirw to 
takehblBb|ifiW#«fi^l^^ HeinaheehbjA^^«g& 
wbeoevev go ashore ifa a stxai^ 
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jb» tlio nool of leoport^ that make aay pretoo* 

•fbiia to a apeehdi^ in the fnav of exptut trade jua are as liktdjr 
as not to eome aeross a Briwi sesinan. Yon may be wandering 
at the hack of the world, possibly in South America, like tlm 
lost hefar of the Tichbomes, and in the ooune of your persmbula- 
ticQS somewhere between the Oordillerss and the sea tou arrive at 
a mting^lsee^ oonsideralde enough to figure in capital kitten in 
the sehm maps. Seen in the reality, it seems a heaven* abandoned 

S i coougfa, and the last place in the world ItkeW to be 
ted by Englishmen. Them is a curving line or stonn- 
tOMd bmMken which must often swell into on impracticable 
barrier of surf; a atrip of ahelvkig beach to oomspond, 
and a confused jumble ox whitewashed, flat-roofed hovels which 
co llap ae periodii^v under earthquakee and tornadoes; while, 
towering behind m whole, there smoulders a burning luoun- 
taiHs But on making some casual inquiries of your iimket^pc^r, you 
learn tc^oiir surprise that the British Government has subsidised 
a Vice-Oonsal| for the town does a considerable trade. It apoeam 
that there are mines in the mountams and some gtiatio islands in 
the oflin^ while tons upon tons of rails and railway pkuit I 
bring lanoisd for a Hnc in course of ooiuitniction. So, if vour necessi- ' 
ties, pecuniaiy or other, should take you to the Vice-Consurs. 
you are pretty sure to run ap against some broad-shouldered 
countrvm^ whose fiesh-eoloumd fkce contrasts agreeably with 
the aauow featmea of the mongrel official who bows and sempes to 
vou. There is no nustskiug either the Englishman's nationality or 
nis oocupation. Ho has brought his sturdy soa legs ashore with him, 
and rolls oheerUy aeross the bleak wKito-washra little den when | 
it is a question of a comparison of diKSuments or setting his hand 
to a mirister. According to his S4>cial standing, ns measured 
roughly oy the tonnam and cargo of his vessel, hu may attired 
in a frock-coat and flowered satin waiscoat, or may m made' all 
snug in a frir cap and a close-reefed pea-jacket. In any enso his 
dress inJallibly ^ws his aunreme contempt for the climate, for the 
chances of a sunstroke, and tor the fashions adopted by the natives. 
He eschews ginghams and flimsy cottons, although the thoauo- 
meto may be standing at anything you plea«e, while the mrifiod 
air is like the breath of a blast furnace. Iio scorns to avail himsidf 
of &ose scanty strips of shade in which the soasonod inhnhitsiuts 
delight. His business despatched with Her Majesty s repre- 
sentative, he is sorely put to it to kill the time ; but, as the 
Vioe-O(msulate has been established on purpose fur him, so some 
spscuktive citizen is suro to have providiri him with a bouse of i 
calL Thirsty of course he is, and small blame to him ; and ** par- < 
taking of refr^hmnnts is at all times an unfailing rfMxnirco. But 
he has noopiuion of the drinks of the tropics, althoiigb ho may have 
been pereuadxri to try them from motives of curiosity. Ife did once 
taste saugareoin the West Indies and pulque at Vera Oruz. Here 
ha gulps down his rum and water, although his blood is simmering 
almdy, and abominably the mixture is. No doubt many ot 
countrymen, in very different spheres of society and far njoro 
libevslly educated, would carry their English likinj^ about with 
them^ lust as he does. Do we not know how Jndlan ^oflicem 
swear ny bnndv as a wholesome stimulant, sad do , the 
murisons on tiie blazing Bock of Gibraltar swaDow butts of ourning 
riienrj in midsummer ? 

Heanwhile the opportunities which our bored mariner is missing 
would stir the envy of many a member of the Sciontific Bociotics. 
To say nothing of the hotaniring to bo done in the dqiths of | 
some of the valleys, and the geology and rich mineralogy of 
the neighbouring sierm, hard by is one of the most faiiunui 
kuaeoi in all South America, teeming with the secrets of Prio- 
Inea cbilisation, and many of them to be got at by merriy 
diaturbing t^ soU^ It is an extravagant supposition, of course, 
that our friend under any circumstances ^ould go in for 
the lurchteo l ogical or phvrical nsearches which would lisve I 


hisntries ki. the enervariag atiiMsphaire of the lAnw oehMe. 
But to the'^hesdrty, hsrilhy, soriafaieriulom fbr whom thegr 
intended they omw all that is most desiroUe, The gotsts 
^p to thrir shifU end pkntalootta, and dins^ drikh, and smoke 
in uirir shivl-eWves. They loehangu the old dkvrilm talk that 
passes current tike weU-o^ coin without losing pdroeptibly 
m the promss, aud they haTUv kUle inducefiient to quit such 
good oompany. Vat of conns they know nothing of the 
language, and next to nothiug of tbs eountiy nr umkx The 
scenery may be beautiful, and iudoed they have sunuiseu sa much 
after taking a goini store at the beach tarmigh thrir tel«sco|MM ; 
but they have never Uiought of geltiag a neorsr view of it. 8o 
they sit on in the clouds of tobacco smoke in sitting billiavd- 
rooms, instil of n'frushing themselves in the balmy brrose of the 
evening wiUi tho boauiii^ at the tropioal gardens that girdle the 
city. As for hrighiening thotusidveii and their ideas by mixing 
with the crowd of pk^uum-tKiekors, they iiiav go pace tti a way 
into the fashioualkle stn^cs to have a gocid'rim at the sho]^ 
windows, ond to make some purcliaacs to carry home ilibr souvenirs. 
But the stroeta arc* very UtUe to their tasUi ; the tnhshitiuiU ra- 
tum thoir staring wiUi interest ; Uew strougly Haapoct that the 
shopkeopora swindle them flxet and mock them aflerwarda. 
Consequently tliey have iallou book on the sage phUoeophy of 
making tho most of aiidukuuenU which they know are congenial 
to tbem. So it comes aUmt that tho rloos oultivats a hi^t of 
apathy which has booenuo a tradition with tliem. Exceptions thero 
are ; but, os a rulo, it is «i point of honour with them to show 
a |X)lite indiffcreuco to all objects and oousidsmtiens that are ' 
foreign to w*afariug matters, and many a man has coasted tJio 
grandest scenery and the most iiiUMtixig historical sights on the 
seaboard iff the globo, witliuut having Mquired a single dudnito 
idea except as to Uio proetse localities of Itguthoasss. 

It is all very natural. If boys in a oomparstiVBly humblo oon« 
diiiou of life' are cauglit oarly and sbipj^d far asa, they can 
hardly be expecud to develop any enihusuiiviio approciathm of tho 
sublime and beautiful, or to have cultivated any rsgarcl for the 
sanotity of tho hallowed associations in ths worlds history^ 
When woatbertug the Uorn. yon thiiA ratliar ol‘ the siturms of wind 
and liail that come sweeping down upon you than of the pic- 
tur<w|ae moimtaiu-tops round which gfdher. Or, lo come 


tsmpl^ a PrnKKdt or a Humboldt to take a forecastle passage 
in nu ship. But even in the greater cities witli numerous 
aitnotions wbi^ are much mors in bis way, he leads the sfiine 
arif*coiKtained life. He prolongs his stay aworo in them b<y;ausc 
ho finds mors protenriotis establishments arranged expressly ftrt 
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nearer home, a skipper navigating among the Isles of (ihwice, or 
working up ** tho Arches ” psst the plains of llfimi, is likely to 
know very liltlo of Ityron and still less of limner. But do the owii- 
nary run of our English tourists behave very dilievently, althoiigii 
most of them have bv<m educated at exiwllent sdiools, and many 
of them Imve finished at the Unlveivjties H If they start on k 
sniiiiuer tour up tho Hhine and round by Bwiueriand, they herd 
with cockneys in British caravaosorris, shunning all foroiguers 
os if they were pUiguo-Hirickcn. They sit down tEo meals on 
deck in tire very rbuicest of the scimery, turning their backs ou 
the cliffs and castles. Gr, if they go south for a winter 
iti Itiuiie, how much time do they devote to its hish^ry, art, 
and arcbmology f We sm no advocates fur cramming so* many 
churches down against the groin in the course of a bviy and mis* 
spfflit dny ; or for reeling ofl* cxdourtri canviisses by the ell heczMiStt 
tney are lahelhri with the nnuiiw of distinguished painuirs, But %Vio 
think it is going t4» tho oppofriie uxlrente w^heti gentlemen live In 
the. Eternal <''4iy priH'iscly ss Uioy might do at Brigbliin ov 
Boulogne *, wh»m thev detoW thoir moroiiigs to sxeroise on lioris^ 
Wk and a mn wiln the bounds in tbs midst of a pluvutity of 
fo\‘**s ; when they sit down of an afietncKm lt> a ruldior, if they do 
not feel equal t(» a stroll round the bitliard-ttible ; iluishiiig with n 
dance that (wmds thfun to bed at the amnll bourn of the morn- 
ing. >Ve can forgive a man ii good deal of idling if he only sImjws 
from time to time a refined ronmnouHiiesH of his privileges, and 
exhibits a grucoful wwise of contrition, (K»riud<rfmlly rising to At* 
mor(M^ But we confess wo have no kind of toleration fup thv 
uuin who takes a pride in closing his eves, and makes a blind dash 
after tho phantum he calls pleasiiru tbrough the ihousnxid aitrm> 
tions for which less favounri mortals iiro nij/hing. 


TUB ANtiFXIC Docirm. 

A n obscuro paragraph in sumo of the daily papetii, which way 
easily have escaped the notV'O of our nMiUJifs, sunountyri lb<.* 
other day that the sexcxinteriory of St. Thomas Aquinos had b<^n 
observed, with a “ triduo of sfTvict'X and s*irnions, at tho Bqnuui 
Catholic monastery of WoodcheHter, in GloiMOfsterfiliira, It i# in 
fact just six hundred years since, at Uie early ago of furty-eWit, 
the “Angelic Doctor'^ wssiod from his life-long toils; and, lilttH as 
his name may bo familiar to the muiiiriil public, it r^ls on 
example and a iKiriod of intrihMauiu energy wiisnh diw^Of for 
many roas^ms, not to be forgotten or ignifted. The time has 
poised by— thanks in great measure to the labours of German 
scbolars of various schools of thought— when it was tlm fiudibin to 
.pooh-porii the scboolmea as a uiere tribe of bigots or triflera. Nor 
any competent critic be feund at the present day to mt4fjr^. 
the less extreme judgment of the briliiant, but not alwavi^ 
exact, hiriorian of* Zaiin who tells u^ thAt, 

lyi ihe momtioents of scholaslic leiuniiig, “ the Mile 
lenroam to posterity is that barren amazemeat.^ A writer ho lUtfe 
apeo any roligiottSOTecrisrisstixM^ Wr. MMl 

vlwepromruiMS^a juiAer vonBettam bettor judge of qinjStiOa 
limn either ox Mr, MiU, the hunenlod 
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Otjbrd;%hl BQ^dgiA^ and ^ ¥• ^ 

^U*‘oipBr i,ii5P imgw of the " 


ShWey , 

praise. He TXOit^, iAd^ed^ Vh^-iM^oInnotni ^on t£e Kf it^ 
the eoetmUBly unpMaw biucHer which eopftraltee thfr 
laetio fVom iuf other Uterelure ; blit he odde^mt the vaal tqttee o 7 
the aohoolihen.nct^ejdy beMoflh an emnunt ef literary toil rare 
in the meet ‘'’Cultivated tiiuetf but also ehow a areoieion of 
thought and ability of logieal atialyeia which itiat ehallenge^com** 
panM>n with the beet works of ihe Ix'flt ages of philosofihy . And 
this is especially ^rue of ihe second and greatest period of scholas- 
ticism to ^hieJh Aouinas belongs. The volume by fd . IlaurdAtt, 
ToviewfNl tno other aay in our coIumuH. doi^ only Virith the earlier, 
and indeed nmiidy with whnt may l>e Called the prcc-scientific, 
period of medimvaf theoh)gy Imterveiiing between the close of the 
patinstic and the oneninff of the scholastic era, pr<tperly so-called, 
with 8t. Apaeln^ tne fatner of ScholaHiicism. It is true that three 
authors belonging |o that t^rlior period, Peter Lombard, Oratian, 
and Peter Ornneator, were long cemsidered to ft»rm a C4>mpleto 
theological libmiy, and that it includes the lifetime of the 
acute but sophiat^l Abelard. Put the thirteenth ceiitury 
It btjyond all Asiparison 'the golden ago of Hidiolnsticisiu, 
though in the fourteenth it still had some conspicuous names 
to show, as, for instance, that of Duns Hwitus. And of all the 
celebrities onthat t^fps, there one to^ompete — few indeed of 
the leaders or thought in any age cun compote — with St. Thomas 
Axiuinas, the an^l of the scnoola.” That thiii^tonth century 
was marked, not only in literature, but in every sphere of active 
^ or artistic devebpment, by a surprising eflloreeceuco of intellectual 
and moral energy throughout Europe. The age of Ht. Thoniaa, as 
BareiLlo has observed, was also the age of Innocent III., of St. Louis, 
of Allx>rt the Oroat, of Itogt^r Ikcon, Diotto, and Dante. It wit- 
nessed the birth, not only of the wmf/t/t Throloffir^y but of the Divina 
VmufMdia and ImUatio Ohriatt, and in andiitectiire of the cathedrals 
of Col()gne and Amiens, and the Sainte C'hapelle. In that century 
the Tlnivorsitica of Oxford and Paris snd the two great Orders of j 
St. Dominic and St. Francis were bunded ; it was then that gun- i 
powder was invented, the telescope discovered, and the laws of gravi- 
tation recognised, and then too t no claims of political representation 
and nationiu right extorted a public acknowfedgniunt in the Magna 
Ohaiia. Aouihas. ** the most saintly of the learned and the most 
learned of tJie Saints,’* was, like all groat men, at once the child 
and the dksbioner of his a^. He helped both to check and to 
direct its movements, and an instinctive homage was paid to his 
commanding genius in the most opposite quarters. 

Thoniaa was bom in 1 227. acconiing to the most generally received 
reckoning, but whether at Aquino, Belcastro, or IC^ea Secca, is still 
disputed. IJe was of noble blood on tlie side of Ixtth |mrenta, nephew 
•of l^iderick Barbarossaand Henry IV., and cousin of Frederick 11 ., 
and connected with the lioyal Houses of Aragcm, Sicily, and 
France. As with other men who afterwards became illustrious, 
various traditions surround the childhood of the future Saint. 
Before his birth a Dominican iViar is said to have appeared to his 
mother Theodora, and told her that, though her child would be 
u sent to Monte Oassino, in the hope of his obtaining the abbacy of 
L wealthy Mtabliahment, bo would in fact become a brother 
^ ]^d shining light of the Order of I’reachers. What is more 
certain is that, when one of his infant sisters was sleeping by 
his aide, she was struck dead by lightning while the boy remained 
uniijuTM in bis nurse's arms. At live years old he was placed at 
Monte Oassino, then the most famous school of letters in Italy, and 
it is recorded that even then his constant question to his teachers 
was What is God F ” Later on he was stmt to the University of 
Naples, where both the now Orders of Franciscans and Dominicans 
held theological chairs. Thomas attached hiiusidf to tlie latter, and 
at the age of sixteen asked to receive tlie habit of rit. Dominic. Ilia 
mother was Ibrious. Hhe followed him tirst to Naples, and then 
to Borne, and when the Dominicans sent him to Paris, she 
had him waylaid on the road, and for more than two 
years his reuitioDS kepi him in coulinement, and sought by 
every device of violence and seduction to withdraw him 
f!n>m his purpose. At last the Pope (Innocent IV.), and, at 
his instance, the Kmperor, interfered, and the young novice was 
eventually flowed to return to his convent. The General of 
the Dominicans then took him first to Paris, and thence to 
Cologne, to study under Albert the Groat. His biographers relate 
how. when approaching Paris, his companion asked him what he 
would give to be the king of that &ir city, to which Thomas 
replied, I had rather have Bt. Chrysostom’s treatise on St. 
Matthew than be king of all France." Aljbert, who was some 
thirty years older tb^ Thomss, stands perhaps next to him 
among coiitemporsiy writers, though at a long interval. Like 
others, he at first thought his pupil dull and deficient, and at 
Cologne the future themogian got the sobriquet of JDos ISiculut, 
but on better acquaintance his master exolaimedi The youth 
whom we call * Diunb Ox ’ will one day make tbe world resound 
with his bellowing.’’ And accordingly at twenty^two be was 

Students under Albert, 


bit bellowum.” And accordingly at 
linted Second ftofessor and Master of S< 


Rt Mriy iM In compowd hi. two fint irwIn, X>. £nti 
Emmtid and Ds J V iacjnts Nntuta, Nor was he a mere 
stttdent and recluse. We are told that, when be was preaebing on 
the Passion in Lent, the whole congregation burst into a wmoo 
of' tows, and at a later period, when Urban isiit him to 
m the diies of Italy, the churches could not bdld the 
%ho flowed to hett him. And itom aD fOrta of 
i tfMb^lstleratrcm man of aUclassse s o vsaa ig a% oardiaals, 
. his advice or scE^ of iWr 

' ttoM-Jdoa of the asteui .of bis 




Uaj, OB ChrseS' abma 
^ntod douMa 
'imd‘t£e lucid si^1eluiCpAii|psm^ of woHbS eon* 
tiw refj^kably with tbose df tbe lasliet^ieboolmeD. At the age 
of thirty he had attapaod the seniih big j^ers and fiune. In 
isj^y birtit^ his doctor’s degree^t nurU^''i3Sd in the same year 
edm}»osed nis &ummA Contra OenttUs, dlsctissiiig the priUcipIeB of 
natural and revised religion, the oiigm and nature of eviL tbe 
false&ood of pantheism, the relations of reason and fiiith, ana the 
extstenre of God. The philosophical form of Uie doma of 
Transubstantiation, which liad been defined shortly before ms birth 
at the Fourth LnUiran Council, was by general consent referred to 
him for di'cision and determin<^, in a Realistic sense^ by his 
writing)*. It waa at his Auggestion that Urban IV. in I254insti- 
lutiHl the foMtival of Coiquis ChriNti, and the otfice for the feast, 
still prenerveil in tbe Uomun Breviary, including the well known 
8A('riiiuttDtal hymns Pange Ungua and Verbum Suptfnum /vWiVmt, ' 
is his composition, as also the Lauda Sion, familiansed by 
MeiidelHAohn's music to modem ears. Urban was less fortunate in 
employing the services of the great theologian for the reconciliation 
ofihi! (ireek and Latin Churches, for his treatise Contra ^nrorm 
Onpctaum was entirely basi^ on forged authorities, by which he 
as well AS the Pope was deceived. 

It WAS in 1265, at the ripe age of thirty-eight, that Thomas 
Ijegan Lis principal work, the Summa ThiotoynBj which was left 
unfinished at his death. This is not the place to enter on a 
criticism of the gnwit masterpiece of scholastic genius, nor can wo 
do more than briefiy indicate its contents. It comprises a compb^ 
system of natiimi and revealed theology, remded both in its 
divine and human aspects. In the first part the author treats of 
Qod and the Creation. In the second part, which may be com- 
pared with the Ethici of Aristotle, and whicn is perhaM the most 
valuable as it is certainly the most original portion of the work, 
the whole theory of human nature and action is discussed, the pas- 
sions, the habits of virtue and vice, and their relation to ^ppineB8 
as the final end of life, as also the theological virtnes and moral 
law. The third part expounds the plan of redemption both on 
its objective and subjective side. Under this last head we are 
brought eventually to tbe doctrine of the seven sacraments, as tbe 
Application of rcMleeming grace to the soul ; and here, in the treat- 
ment of the fourth saemment, of penance, the work was interrupted 
by the author s premature deatli. It was while writing this last 
article that he is said to have hoard the approving voice from the 
crucifix, Bfnr (h Me auam erffo imrcrdt\n 

arrifnrsf to which be repliml, Etm alimuy Ihminey nm Teipnm» 
At the Council of Trent the Samma was placed on a table in the 
midst by the side of tbe iScriptimvi and the decrees of Councils 
and Popes. In 1274 Gn*gon* X. convoked the Soctmd Council 
of Lyons with the view of reuniting the Greek and Latin 
Churches, iind issued a spiTial Dull din^cting Thomas to attend it. 
He prepared to obey the summons, but although he was still in the 
prime of manhood, his earthly work was done. Incessant mental 
toil had worn out what w^as never a robust frame, and at the 
Benedictine Abbey of Fossa Nuova his journey was stayed. There, 
after A few days' illness, he died on the 7th of March, 1274, ana 
was buried in the conventuni church. Nearly a century afterwards 
his body was carried to Toulouse^ where it still rests. John XXII. 
had already canonised him. Titles of courtesy or honour, albeit 
endorsed by the sanction of a I^apal Bull, do not always commend 
themselves to the judgment of the outer world, but no one who is 
even moderately acquaiutod with his unselfish character, blameless 
life, and splendid intellectual achievements, wiU grudge the Angelic 
Doctor tbe distinction awarded him by the reverence of six cen- 
turies. On the value of his philosophical and theological specula- 
tions opinions will necessarily difi'er, while much which in his day 
was accepted on all sides ns axiomatic has been superseded by tkie 
wider knowledge and more searching criticism of a later age. The 
same might of course be said of Aristotle or Ptato^ and too name 
of Aquinas it not onworthy to be placed beside them. Of all the 
long une of Saints and doctors who figure in the Roman Calendar, 
ana whoso various claims on the devotion of the fiuthful am set 
forth in elaborate detail in the gigantic series of Bollandist bio- 
graphies, there is none who hss more nobly earned his place 
xn the catalogue. We can hardly be surprised to find Buoer de- 
claring that ** but for Thomas he could overthrow the Church of 
Rome,” and Dante assigning him so high and exceptional a posi- 
tion in Paradise, above the roach of praise. 


WOMEN’S WORK. 

I N a letter which appeared a few days am in the Tkne$ MBs 
FaithfuU tells a stoiy which has a melan^ly moraL One of 
the men who advertiBe home work ** for ladies wss detected Iqr 
one of his victims, and received tbe punishment which he die* 
served. The case i^ows that a living may he made out of the 
natural desire of women to add to their means without floSng from 
home. Them is certainly nothilm surprisii^f in the^ meli 
we toinkhowgimit is the number mnnemrioM aid hittuQployed'*^ 
women who am mgenUy hi n^ of aiitQe addito to 
conues, and who hswe a natoiai avoiskMi to hayitti dwfr. 

We cannot wqhder at .the lesult 
widowalaft iiri^FobUdm ^ 

miloflhsr^*^^ ^ ‘ ' 

to! 


enmurh tO'lMOP thisa but e 







fwmwftnilli iilfl irmfliilTh Mirti'Hi* imIhim i»te 


TIm poUtiesl eoonomiki may admit that io aucb caae^it 

]i|(k}6 Iwlp might be jadTcioualy a^iniatezedu which ahould 
prereat^ metm of encoura^g, demoralixation. It would of 
oomid M a moet deairable tmo^ to aoable aoeh sufToram to help 
ihemaelvea} and home work, if it wem a poeaibUity, would supply 
the want. A woman may have plen^ of leisure at home, who yet 
eannot leave her home for the day without depriving her faiuily of 
eeeentud aervicea. Such caees make it perfectly natural that there 
idiould be an uijgent demand for home work ; and, as we see, the 
demand la strong enough to be turned to account by impost^irs. 
Hise Faithfiiil, however, tells us, and she spi^s with considerable 
authori^, that homework is scarcely to be had. She says that ''pride 
and pejudice/* besides want of capit<d, prevent ladies fVom seeKlng 
omploymen^ except by secret means ; and she apparently infers 
that these had qnalitiea ought to be discouraged as much as 
possible. ^ • 

In one sense, of oouiso, we must sgree with her without reserve. 
If ladies sie really in want of work, &e pride which provente them 
from making thefr wanta known is a false pride, and is very likely 
io lead them into ecrapes. There is nothing wrong in the 
endeavour of a lady to support herself or her famuy, and the sooner 
we get rid of the silly superstition which imputes any discredit to 
the prsetice, the better lor everybo^ concerned. We confess, 
however, that, with all due rosp^ for Miss Faithfuirs means of 
information, we should not have supposed this mistaken pride to 
be veiy common. The desire to keep up appeaiences is. indeed, 
common enough and mischievous enougn in English mmilics; 
and doubtless encouragea this as well as other evils. But 
our experience dias also shown ns that there are maiw women 
who are only too anxious to make their wanta known as 
widely as possible, who actually become a nuisance to their 
friends, ana even to their friends' friends. Such women 







may, as we have suggested, have other reasons for desiring 
home work b^ond toe desire to keep the fret of their work- 
ing secret. ^ lonff as it is considered to be a woman's 
province to attend to oomestic duties there will be a natural desire 
to obtain home work. Not only widows with families, but 
daughters with incapable parents and elder sisters in lar^ families^ 
and women in many other relations in life, will be bound by strong 
ties to their homes, and yet have spare time on their hands for 
work. Miss Faithfrill, however, assures us that the demand cannot 
be supplied. " Work at borne," she says, " is an impossibility 
unless a woman has some sp^im «fls. Aitists and authors are 
the only men who can do their work at home, and women must be 
subject to the same conditions." No doubt there is a good deal of 
truu in this remark, and it eirolains inddentally one rather painful 
phenomenon. The number of women who tiy to do some sort of 
litersry work is enormous, and we fear that it must bo increasing. 
A lady does not like to take in washing or needlework, and indeed 
is generally incapable of either of those employments. She is, 
however, genefalty capable of writing in the schoolmsster'B sense of 
the wora, and naturally infers that sne is also capable of writing 
in the liteiaxy senae. Shakspeare's trade, ao Car as it was 
observable from the outside, consisted in making a number of 


blade marks upon white 
of his neighboura 


and we have no doubt that many 
rd-on-Avon considered that they 
could perfrm that operation with equal ihciltty. The opinion 
certainly teemi to he prevalent amoi^ a larne claaa of ladies, and 
the quantity of works published gives a frint indication of the 
reeult If Uie public could be aware of the very small proporUon 
wbidi the pumiahed matter bean to the vast quantities of 
manuseript never deetin^ to be translated into print, Uiey would 
have a itartlioff revelation of the strength of the feminine desire 
for employment The supply in this case undoubtedly outruns 
the demand) and ire must admit that it is not very easy to suggest 
many other ways in which women can find profitable employment 
without more or lees deoerting the ephere of domestic duty. The 
question, indeed, deeerves consideiaaon by people who are anxious 
to improra the porition of women, for there is no obvious 
u^y a gnod many suhaidianr proeeasea in many occu- 
pations abottld not be more or iMi carried on at home. 
The tendency of modern times to collect all labour into 
great masaaa hos many palpable evils; and though we may 
admit that H is part^ due to inavitahle changea, we should 
not be disp^ Io fit down irith^t an effort as in the free 
of an finaxondile neeaasity. We hold that, if womeu can onlv be 
eaqioyad at the piiee of mateiielly weakei^ domeetio tfrefthe 
itew^snivlyavms^ many ettempts, 

oOerwiia Wff oottsmadiUe, to provide a greater tarieW of 
pirtioiis for unnem Befornwre woiiM be lunim 
jpo&atitigoittnsmodaofreeoB^^ sphma ordaretfrin 

Jly donaalMfy p w o o n n e h y tUm to be imeoocilable* The 
dcaim nr w^atJimnaa^^ tobaftoqm 
kmeysomaliMalio Isttv escoreslve ^^ 

jnd peaiibljr it is witUiimfiBrita^hs^^ 
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wtet ffiey eamdo/ reptjr' wmijh vr~ 



llwpl^K 

tb* Ml* 


^estion, What can 1 hare fop^dinbor f 
w^tereryou ploare •, under which mret bt _ 

dition. So king as you are sat}alM|wi^ cliO|u:ai^HiakB. frt IM 
mannudr the frdles reply that fh<^ are ready for anp eiii|deyindnt« 
ao long, tliat ifvas the etaplovnient rsquimiiqkapwMi^ ahd no 
skill Any niibls^ of uutrmnsd woimm can re ftOTidsdlbr shy 
vacant punts ; bpt « is vi'tv hard wOiaen whO arb fitted to 
fill them. It wmllftbe prreUmjMuoremretpquestipp t^aocureey 
of Mire FaithfulIV statement iliat tliia the^ of the viatiltty Ol 
previous training is a '» truly feniiniiin notieu.*' And yet W are 
strenglv inoliniKi to Huggest that it might wltb^ippst <amat UPO- 
priety DO called a truly British notion, IHisa it md, In fM, ttlwei> 
lio a great many of our oducatioual thshrieal^ j/Va are slob^ly 
making a change in many departments of lifo, but it has still U 
wide popularity^ and is even advcH^ted as an efrvariOff , ibeoiv^ 
People Aay,andVightly enough, that it would Iwa grid; pity Io siibaA**' 
tuto a merely technical training for a system tiding to a gauerel 
cultivation oT the intellect. To this doctrine we frilly S^ore ; but 
we must admit that it is very t^ueoily applied in a mad whloh 
depreoiaies the value of all special training. We used ko for 
example, that it was the special glory of a British dfilcar that he 
was a gentleman before he was a soldier, and to infer that ha ou|t^t 
not to DO trained in professional knowledge. The ordinary British 
dorgyinan, again, learnt a certain quantity of Letm and (Jreek, 
and was tbon turned loose upon his |i«rishione» and left to acouire 
such theoUmcal knowledge as he i^ht fruioy in the intervals uf 
an actiie lire. Barristers despised insiruotion, with^ the ex- 
ception of training In the rule of thumb ; and men <» business are 
stul inoUnod to regard all general knowledge as a distinct dis- 
advantage in practice. If the only quretion lay between an eduoa^ 
lion which had no referenoe to a man's duties In after life, and aa 
education which never lifted 1dm above the immediate hand-to- 
mouth application of empirical rules, there might be a ditUculty 
in deciding which was the less ndochievous. We venture to 
think that the two systems mi^ in time beoombinedy end that 
the human fiiculties may be deveumed In such a way as to cultivate 
special aptitudes without neglecting the acquisition of knowledge 
of no immediately utilitarian advantage. 

We are perfectly ready, however, to admit that feminine educa- 
tion has been at least as useless as roasculine, and decuilodly more 
frivolous. Tlie wretched girls who are turned out of school with 
a scanty provision of so-called accomplishments are too often aa 
ill-fitted for dnmestic life as for profitable employments. The evil 
is not confined to any one class. There is aoiiudaut room for 
improvemeat amongst the middle and lower classes as well aa 
amongst the higher. Ohildron are iuniod out from Nathmal Hchoola 
with a scanty provision of superficial knowledge which is as use- 
less for any of the practical wants of their lives as the more 
showy knowledge in which their betters are drilkNl, or 
which, to speak more accurately, they are varnished. Whether 
women are uon^after to find their most appropriate sphere of action 
at home or abroad, wo Iiavo no doubt that they inignt be infinitely 
better fitted for either class of duties by a more sonsible and 
thorough system of eiiucation This, indew. is a very safe moral, 
and one which hardly anybody will he inclined to dispute, it 
may well be impressed iij^ us more strongly by such freta aa 
those which Miss Fiuthfriu mentions. Every year there are more 
women in want of employment, and it is to be hoped that in Uma 
we shall bmn to think of fitting them fur employment. 

Meanwhue it is a fortunate curcurastanee that there is one kind 
of employment which it is proposed to throw open to women, and 
which, by general consent, neeus no kind of education or training 
whatever. Indeed it has the peculiar merit that the less educated 
the person the greater the neeu of throwing it omm to him or bar. 
We refer, of course, to political life, in which it is difficult to si^ 
whether knowledgi^ or ignoriuice gives the better quail ftoation. If 
women show themselves capable of writing books and teaching 
schools, we are reminded that persons of such ability should ho 
allowed to liavo as cyeat an influence in the State as an ignorant 
voter. If, on the oUier hand, they show a tendency to take up 
the most violent and unreasoning lines of agitation, and to pursue 
them with the matost indifference to argument, wo are informed 
that the franomse is tlie host means of education ; and that the 
dmadation of a slave is the strongest reason for his emancipation. 
We fear that, in this case, it is not unlikely that the enfranchise- 
ment may precede the tiuining ; and as women are pronounced by 
their advocates to be incapable of aU other employment by reae(m 
of their ignorance, it is some consolation to think that polUksal 
eniploymcDt will enable them to turn their abilities to good and 
wise purposes ly its own efficacy. 


THE BISHOPBIC OF BASEL. 


W E were led a little time back through the ecclesiastical con- 
trererslea* In OeMBoy to say somewhat about the histoirT 
tike ecdaaiaaticial diriaioiM of Chat oounttr, and to contmi'f 4beir 
UMovy wUtibalof tlweoolc^ divkMMof Eeglandandj^ 
We have new before us, in the F 0 mlh 
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The Satuirdaj Ecview. 


[Harcb 21, llSr§, 


Fidirah, or offidaj wiaer of the Swiw OonfodmtioQ^ tlie ^Qo&pktt 
Biunnwy of the ocelofuatioid controvmiei w^ich hm him going 
on ainee 1871 in tho Swiao diooeae of BaaeL Wiamit mr thi£ 
the official jnNm ia a little alow, aa reaolutione tekan by the 
Federal Oouocil on Jeaum 14th appear only in the of 

ifureh 7th. Stilli bettor uito than never, and it ia a gain to get 
nn official aumma^ of diaputea which we have heard about bit by 
bit for Doarljr three yeara. Tl^c whole controveray ia very curioua 
in itaelf, aetting aalae the preaent iutoieat which it muat have in 
the eyea of zealoua partiaana of either aide. Thoae who are not in 
ihifl way imniediatoly interoated niay look on and ace aoiue 
attractivo anomaUea, nJsioricul, geographical, and constitutional, 
euch oa ulwaya suggeat thoflght to tlioee who atudy them. 

First of all, lot ua remark that the preaent nlehopric of Iktael 
has the IcHJt poBsibie connexion with the anciimt Bishopric which 
played its part in medimval history, and which lasted, in a sonie- 
what rautilated aha])e, down to the general siuash of things. It L? 
only by a figure of speech that Mgr. Kug^no Ijachat, who haa been 
■^deposed, rightfully or wrongfully, by a body called the Diocesan 
OoDierence,can be called 1 hesUccesBor of Jiifthop Henry of Neufchaicl, 
who, when he^ heard that hia enemy Rudolf was chosen King, 
callad on God to ait iirui on bis throne, lest Rudolf should strive to 
climb thither also (“Sitae feat, Gott der Uerr, sonst wirtl Rudolf 
aoch bald deineu Thron beateigen **). There ia of course the great 
difierence between old and new Aislnipa in those parts gonenUly ; 
nam^y, that the old Bishops weru temporal J’rinces, while the 
saw ones are very far from being anything of tho kind. And 
noroover the posseHRion of a temporal principality by the ancient 
Bishops is nr>t without its effect on the controverslos which ore 
going on now. The old diocese of Basel, a diocese in the province 
of liesan^ou in the Kingdom of Buigundyr, took in part of Klsass 
and part of what ia now 8witzerJ^d, including of course the 
city which was the seat of the Bishopric. As usual, the 
Bishop wits a toinpoml Prince within part of the territory subject 
to his spiritual juriAdiction. Before the Reforixiation he had 
lost all teuiponu authority in the city of Basel, which had 
boeomo n free city and had joined itself I.0 the Swiss Oonftidura* 
tlon. Tho Reformation deprived him of his spiritual authority in 
his former caniiol, and made him an exile from his cathedral 
church. But ne still went on, Kith ns Bishop and ns Prince, in 
the small distriot known as the Bishopric of Basel, and of 
which we have lately heard a mat deal by its new name of the 
Bernese Jura. The Uishops of Bas43l were allies of the Swiss 0 on« 
federation, and, when things were recast in 1814-15, their former 
principality became an actual part of the Federal tonitory. By 
the arrangoinonts then made it Veame part of tho Canton of Beni. 
Divided from Bern by a mountain range, difl'uring in language, 
differing in religion, having no historical nssociatioiis in common 
with tho Canton to which it was joined, tho Bishopric of Basid 
wss a most unnattiral appendage to Oernian and Protestant 
Bern. Tho district had formed a sepamto State ; it was larger than 
sereral of the Cantons, and it should Rurely have been adiuitted 
into the (kmAHleratiou ns an independent member. But in the 
days of tho Treaty of A'ienua the notiem of getting torritojg ifi 1 
compensation for other territory was Plill in as ' 

Bern had hopelessly loRt Viuid, and rr thctJitfiiop of Basel was not 
to bo set up again, Ikjm got bin do]|«?nioiis to make up for tho loss 
of Vnud, But it war not tilUg28 that the now Bishopric of Basel 
was set up by a serio» o£^ conventions botw(‘en the 8»?e of Rome 
I® and tlio Cantons copcey^od. Tim now diocese was wholly Swiss, 
and took in the^f^antonR of Ihiaol, Solothurn, Aavgiui, Thurgnu, 
IUht’"Ii«tt3ShrD. The gr(intor part of the largo district which 
formed the now diocosu had never before bail anything to do with 
the Bishops of Ihisol in any ohaniotor. A largo pirt of it, including 
Luaorn and its ronoymed minster, bad oven been in another pro- 
vince. tliat of Mains, as fonuinjj part of tho diocese of Oonslanz. 
Solotnum was in tho same province of Bosiui^'on, but in a different 
dloooao, that of liimsaiuie. And as tho chair of the restored 
Bishopric WAS placed in the minster of St. Ursus at Solothum, 
whh^ thus became, in nil but giving his title, biscHthedml church, 
it would seem that it was only tho clinging to an old name for a 
now thing which hindered the newly founded prelate from being 
called BiuJiop of Solothum, instond oi Bishop of Biisfd. 

This is the new diocese whoso alfairs have lately caused so much 
stifi and in which so strong a miMisure as tho deposition of tho 
Kwop has been taken by tho body called the IHocosan Oonferenco. 
This is a Kuly very different * from the voluntary nRSoniblies 
which bear that namo aiuong oursolvos, and cimsisis of repm- 
sentativos of tho GovommentR of tlio Oku tons wliich liavo joimnl 
in the foundation of the Bishopric. This body, thongn the 
minority of its moinbcrs are Protc.^tants, hns a voii^c in the 
impointineut of the Bishop, and it is tJienco some what oddly argued 
tmit it must have the power of dtM>08iug him. Mon^ver, the 
Oanton of Aorgau has litiSBed a law tor tlm s 4 ?paratioii of Church 
and State, and has witndwwn itself fVom the diocese of Basel. 
This means, wo conceive, that tho State, as a State, no longer to- 
oognises the Bishop at an official uorson, leariug tho Oatholio body 
in tho Ciuituu, us on uneatablishoa sect, to recognise what it plvascs. 
Laatly, tliore are the acts of tlie Benicse Government in tho Jura, 
of which a gooil deal has been heoad. Out of all these affairs a 
good numh^ of appeals to the Federal Ocuuoil have naluially arisen, 
and tho Bummory of thtm foms a kind of eerieBuiBtical iJstaty of 
tito Bhhoprio of Basal for the last throe yaara. 'W*e will give a 
Tihort ahat^ of the chief points in them we will fintset down 
two of our own which have bean strengUianed by their 

Too oito is that the old Biahoprio of Boori ought never to 


hm beim niode poft pf teOaiWiwor Bam ; the OtlWr 
ww great wisdom in the primltivMatan^ 
oariml and civB diviaioPB MBiiLttad 
be gmact awkymrdneBs when one amliwitiirtlBrt jurMietleR lana Mo 
temporal iarisdiddon of aoveiai hudependent dtetoiu wbeter 
those independent States be grast Siagdoms or little Cemiia. . 

Itounst be borne in mind through (ke whole matter A$t dm 
Federal Oonstitutian leavei strictly ecdttiwtieal qnrarionB to the 
OontoDB. The Federal Constitution secures liberty of coDScaaaca $ It 
gaanmteas freedom of worship^ and forbids that any man, ataU evenfes 
any man of a rejmgnized OSmstian co>nfemioii,.riioiild be snbjeet to 
any civil disqualification on the mfoond of hk R^km. But it leaven 
to the Cantons to establish and to endow, to dioestoh&sb and to 
dkendow, at their good plousore. The FedenJ power haa no right 
to intoriere in any ecclesiasticBl question, onless indeed tiie peace 
and security of tlie Confederation is threatened, or unlem some act 
con he shown to have been done which involves abroodi either of 
the Federal Constitution itself or of any of the conloiuil coastittiliooa* 
which tho Oonfederation bos guaranteed. Tlus ohnost oiCoiiiits to 
saying that the Federal power cannot be made to iatetfbie nn Kw 
it choom^B, and it is vgjv plain that at this moment tl^ Federal 
power has verjr little mfna to interfhre. We do not say that Bto 
Federal Council is disposed to treat its Ootholb oppelhmto vM 
iiijuslico. But it certainly seems disposed to mete oat to them 
only the stiictest and most literal justice. ' ‘'And one of Hs 
rulu^R might raise some curious questions. The lelations between 
the iiisboprie of Basel and the Cantons which form its dioeose 
depend on certain conventions between those Cantons with one 
another and with the Pone, in the days before the preaent Oonatl* 
tiitiou, made when the Cantons had the right of nee diplomatie 
ifitorcijurso with foreign Powoia. Tliese conventions the Fadeial 
Council decides to bo inaiters with which they have no coneom-— 
i»rrr a/ios acta ; they are not engagenjants entered into by the 
CmiftricmtioD, nor are they in any way cotilhcmed or guaranteed 
the Confoduratiou. In dealing with the Pope all this does not 
much mutter, but supposing an intomationaf question with any 
other Power should arise out of an obligation c ontr act ed by a 
Cimton in the old state of things, to whom have the oblinationa of 
that Canton pasRed now P The case is certainly not a ukely one 
to happen, but it ia tbeoreUcally possible. 

^nong the appiMls with which the present Report deals, the first 
begins in the Uanton of Aargau. In November 1871 the Legis- 
laturo of that Canton decreed the separation of Church and State, 
the separation of the Oanton ua suen from the Bishopric of Basel, 
and ordered among other things one which we shoola like to hear 
moiv) about in detail. Tills ia, that in all the schools of the 
Oauton.B religious instruction should be given in a form independent 
of nil coufessiuns-rthat is, in our own kindred jaigon, in an 
utulonominational form. On this the S^viss Bishop, turough tho 
Bishop of Sitten, send a memorial to the Federal Council praying 
that the Confoderatiim will inttupfore to induce tho authontioa of 
Aargau to rescind the vote for tho separation of (Church and State, 
and to observe strictly the treaties touching tho institution of the 
liiriidpric. llio Fodoral Council now makes answer that it oan do 
nothing. In the aepamtion of Church and State^ the Oanton of 
.\argaa has not gone beyond its rights as a sovereign Canton, ixkl 
the treaties about the dicK^ese are rw inter alioe acta, with whicih 
the Confederation htis no conceni. 

Next comes an appeal from the Catholic Consistory in the Canton 
of Thurgau, claiming that the Canton should be represeoted in the 
Diocesan Oonferenco by Catholic doputii^ of the choice of the Con- 
sistory, and no lon^r by deputies, Catholic or Protostant as 
might happen, naiuoa, it is not clear whether by the Legislature or 
by the Executive of tho Canton, but in either case by the Ooirion 
ns a State and not by the Catholic part of its inhabitants. This 
~]ieal again is rejectetl, and we hardly see how it could have been 
otm^rwiHe. For whatever may be the ideal right of the ease, as a 
matter of fact it was tho Canton as a Canton which had olwHys 
acted in matters relating to the Bishopric. One might have said 
that it was only fair and docent to appoint Catholics only to rit 
on a K)dv which has to deal with the internal affairs of toeir own 
religion, but the Federal Council does not sit to decide qiiestiovis 
of fairiu.Hi.R and doceniy, but questions of constitutioDal law. 

Next come the documents dealing with the deposition of Bishop 
Larhat by tho Diocesan Conference, This act took place on the 
79th of .Tanuary, 1871. By that act the see is declared vacant,. 
Bislmp liochat ifl forbidden to exercise any episcopal fimotioo, 
tho (tovonimeuta of the Cantons concerned are ItiviW to with- 
hold tho opiscopal income, and the Government of Bolothimi to 
look to the removal of the prelate from the eniocopal palooe.. 
All this, to say tho least, is rather a higb-honded why 
of doing things* on the ps^ of a body whoas competooee 
was at any rate sure to Be colled in question, and it shows 
to our miiid the awk-wardness of a state of thisga is whidl Ihe 
Bishop of Basel stands without any intollirible superlotai^bMqsc^ 
or spiritual. Ecelesiastioaily ha is immediate^ wnder Ilia rb|^ . 
without any MetropoBtaB, As a man, ho is doabtkas Boi^a^ to 
ilm laws of the Swiss CouMmtkni and of the Oonteii 
But, in what wo may coll Iha temporal ride iff tds 
charactoiv the idleck on him oMma to lie only sn AtosMaai 
shmtowyjpioaQBonOimtoftee. ThiB body or Amm iti'fUim I 
from bis NsMlsrie ; bttiit is dear that 
lookohsiidin fwattiemasgoo^ 

clear that toafimMsoe osmiot ofitMtf 
iftooo^ <nt 


Oantoba tha power to doMia 
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I Witii'Wi* Tli*tf iirli''TrTmS^y*]Ti^ 

att&niUriKf fbi ^ 4Dm Utt# iMd m a inlMiw tbat ihA 

^bHiMrcGOBlK^ wtoiui tfiial«l^botll 
oF^ fUM Ckworttartfep «lid a( ikft OaostitutiftBii of tho Oas tons 
tmi tfakt ana ftudMsr in ibomselTOi null, at two of 
^Claafam wkioK'£ttm p«ii of tho dioooMv LuaeoDi and Zu& I mto 
k 0 i BO iIjMio in tlm not 1 %ib apgoal of tho Bii^op hunMlf 
i« auiqpoftoi hy 4 ttmnber of i^poali fttm varioua Ontholio 
IkidiBi tM dioooBo, all pnjteatinfr ogMiiat tho act It 

la aiffafid) Ibr Snatenoaf th^ tlin dopTntioii of tibo Biahop by 
tfio UioeflMgi CkiMfiirenoo viokiea Uia artida of tho Feoanul 
CoBititiitkm wUch forhida any man to bo * withdrawn i^om 
tbo imrUiotion of hia nalnnif It ia also argued that 

in toe Oantona nf Tbuxgnu and ^lothum the depoaition of 
the Biihop oofelit to have been put to a vote of tho pe^le. But 
atit Fedard Ooundl aiguea that tneaotof the Dioceaan Oonforenoe 
ihoot a Judicial one, and therofon was not contrary to the clauaa 
ef the Federal OoBmtution rapealed to. And it argues that^ aa 
the Bbhop waa not depooed by an act of the groat Counoila of 
ThiHgnu or of Solothurn, it ia not an act which can he brought to 
a vote of the people of thoM Oantona. In iSaot the long and acute 
aiyumenta of the Fedeml Council all tend to the one eonoluaion 
that they have nothing to do with the matter, and that their only 
duty tt to do nothing. Wo are ikr from saying that they are 
wrongs but we do aay that the whole dispute ahowa how anutna- 
loue &Q whole state of thniga ia. If the Federal power had direct 
juxiadiotion in tbi matter, or if the diocese of Basel were coufined 
to a single Oantom the couiee would be clear. There might be a 
struggle between Church and Stat^but there could be no question 
aa to who repfeaented the State. If a Bishop ia depoa^ by Act of 
Fadiament, iiere or in any other oounUy which has a sinule Tarlia- 
ment co-extenaive with the whole coun^-, aealoua diurchmau 
may declare the eci to be spiritually invalid, but there ia no doubt 
an to its temporal eil^t. It is much less dear when a Bishop is 
deposed, not Iw the Legislature of any independent State, but by a 
IMooeaaa Ooa&Eonoe nude up of deputies from several iiidepeiid!^t 
Stetee, and which does not seem to have ever received any com- 
mission to depose Biahopa. All that the Federal Oouncii waa oon- 
oemed to do was to oust their own juriadictian, and this they have 
very suooesafully done. They were not called upon to aay whethar 
die acta complained of wore right or wrong from any other poiut 
of view, and they thorefon) rei^y leave the matter in aa much 
4iaiifusian aa they found it. 


TU£ ORGAN OF THE ORTONS. 

I T win readiljr be understood that ^ tho greatest circulation in 
the world ^ is not to he supported by omiuary moaua. There 
Bse puddiig publicans in low neighbourhoods who do not roly 
hHogether on the fierce temptations of their vilriolized gin ana 
hoouaaed beer, but who make a point of having always some extra 
attraction on hand— a braaa band for Saturday nights, a dwarf, or 
a fat girl, or some othor monstroaity in tho bar, or perhaps, if 
Bothing^tcr ia to bo had, a atufR^d two-boaded tocrior in a giata- | 
caae. The Da^ TeUyrofth would teem to be conducted on a 
ahttBar prindple. It app^la to a vulgar appetite for coarae and 
fiery sensationaliam. and it ia necessary thomore that the supply 
of sensations ahoula he vigorously kept im. It must bo adiwted 
diat tbeae are at least forthooming in aumcient variety. Now it is 
the ** People's William,'’ amid w glare of literAry rod-fire and 
Bomaftt iwdlea *, now it is a notorious Parisian prostitute whoso 
private liih ia fiariiod upon the public through tno (doctrio wire. 
Atio>tli6r ^y we have the old savage of the desert.” followed by 
the startling news of the foil of Khiva just a montn or so before 
Khiva IUUl Poor Madllo. Desclde on her bier ia servod up 
ibr dm gntifiention of a diseased curioaity with os little oom- 
punctien as Cora Pearl in her boudoir. Nothing is sacred, 
■ediuig respected, if only it can be made to answer the purposes 
^tndi^ A ObrMpondeni sent down to Portaiuouth to deecribe 
the arrival of the troops tnm Airica seizes upon ** a lady in deep 
mundnm^ih a fob^hstrad girLail sable, nave for the closa white 
psoadMe, who Comm ailent]^ down to her meals ia the hotel where 
^CtenMoadint u -TlierB la no weloonw for the eoft- 

Jedy, BO kiw ftir flieiy»4uurBd diUd. She wifl tee the 
oMi^hBWtiDMi^iBto hmdiaor tothoRtetion.^ the bond 
jkft ted «em ^ ^ hoD^lwople shout. What esn this 
*?? ” ,****'lf . and io on, udth mow ia 

eoat y w he w^aBd wdaateeoB emdi rfeltfy hnath of ifliidr>« 
liltM lw« atel 

te>ai «he dHhyftNlr pwodm iMf oa tiie mont dwd 

-|iit tedlwtoed; RArnttool k nttetewd like » piuli 

. . ^ . * thiMie«Bd^rttau,„ 

cnmnoii sportu At a sii Bi ?' 

jH«kte pwtileBtiil l» 

«he 
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•Igiu djifir tovo i» wmmi nodd) sbA afs»^|ijr 
oospsasthstlinsltai ra^ a dsiul pmeislcii.'^ inliM lIff 

of thii. dsaeriptioa. si the wiitor says of Oootneaais^ at avstj 
shuddsriugbieaUiteatoni^ It ml^t almost bssd 
wriHea by a gorged vuUuCs in a nightm^ Even the rddesfll 
HidL in its eagerness to nsndsrto brutal tastes, eel^|iF0^ 
ducedanythiiiii more loatliaome and ** 


howevtBT, muttM) made for the pieaant esdgeiute of that unbap 
journal It has lori tho poUtic»l idol imwUbh it traded, and 
all its old savages and dead procesiiona of ewoUeu eornaea to Ul lip 
the gift The^ People's wSfiam.’*— alssi no more the peopleW 
has ossaed to be of commercial viluioi, and a substitute of sosaA Usd 
must be found. 

This oircMunatance perhaps helps to expUIn why the Ortott. 
fomily have hqun added to attractions of the FshyrnpA. ThW 
contiaencea of the late Cabinet are replaced by the conuaenoos of 
Arthur Orton's hn>ther and sisters ; and the 7WiW’'iq|sA appaientllp 
ia only sorry that tho preiudioes cu the Judges should 'have user 
vented it muu bscii>iuiug the organ of Arthur himeelt B, We 
are told, ** public opimon had had its natural expression, aa it )uui 
uj^n vital laws under dehato, great social problema unsolved, and 
au the other mAitera where it ia foimd to assist mocaUty and 
right judgment, the case might have been out short long 

? ^o, to tho immeuBo economy of public time and money; and 
uatice would not have sadly seen the instincts of uoiiraiEined 
poraona going ^inst facta.” Then> can bo no doubt what this 
means. The fhUg Telayniph ia — at least in the iminion of tbs 
Daily T^aU^^apk — tho nAliirid expression of puhlio opinion : and if 
it had only been allowed at the outset to ** aaaiat luoraliiy ” in 
its own peculiar manner, the Tichbume case would havn been 
very soon dis^KMod of. It is tho one iust4iiice where the Miptthr. 
voice has gt>ue wrong, and it is also the one Instance in wwoh it 
rocoived no guidance and no help to discussion and dtxiiaian tttm 
the press.” It would no doubt be “ an immense economy *’ if the 
courts of law could be abolished and the adiniiiiatratiou of juat&cs 
left to the discretion of tho uowapapars. It would only be necas^ 
aary for aomo public officer to observe what each of the popera 
aaid on any question which happened to be misiHL to aaoertahi 
their respective circulation, and to make au award in accurdatm 
with tlie opinion expressed in the (lapor which sold the lasgeit 
number of oopiea. It is worth while, however, to observe some of 
the posaiblo cunaeqiiencea of such an arrangement. In the praaant 
instance the Tslegra^^h has arrived at tho conclusion Uiat Arthur 
Chrtou is an impostor, and this is also the conclusion of the jury* 
It may bo observed, liowever, that tlio fact that the Tdeytapk fiolda 
this opinion now, alitor the imposture has boon cumplotsJy exposed 
and Arthur Orton condemned, is by no metms a guaraMica ^t it 
would have been fouud on the same side if it Imd taken up the 
matter at the beginning, and evolved the truth fr<uu its owit 
internal consciousness. Its syiupathius, as it is periMtually boasting, 
are always on tho popular side. The dasmis to whom it uhiaw 
appeals to support its ciiculatiou are just the vary ptHqile who used 
to cheer the Uiaimant ; and it is easy to conceive how sLr<mg tho 
temptation would havo boon to espouse tho cause of the reoplo’e 
Roger. This would havo been the popular side, and it would alsa 
have boon the side out of which the gn^atest amount of Mmsathm 
might havo been extracted. It is a veiy tauui businois going over 
plain foots which, if looked at in a oommonaouse way, can only 
point to one conclusion. Nothing can be more cfiinmonplaoa 
than an infont heir's sucoeodum in a hum-drum way to an estata 
because it had fallen to his father afW his unckVs duaih. 1^ 
romantic improbabilities and iinpussibiliUes of the Olaimants story, 
tho vicissitudes of bis career, and the nicy iieculiarities of his ovm 
character, would, wo fear, havo been, for a mind oonsUtuJUHl like 
that of tho Daily TeUpraph^ a daogeroiui weight in tho other soale. 
It is easy to see m which direction there would be tlie gnmter scope 
for powerful writing and for the exciteimmt of publjc curiosity ; 
and it is obvious that, if the Td^niph hml quashed the ( ^htimairt 
at the outset, it would havo deprived itself <»f nn. nriicle of com- 
meroe which has probably been highly profitable to it during the 
last yesir or two. 

On the whole, then, considering the firdkiarr tendetufies of 
the Ttflayraph^ its worship of notoriety, its systematic pander* 
mg to vul^ sppetiteo and prejudictsi, and its reckless manu- 
focture of sensationt, it may be dtiiibied wfodher ife 

is quite oertain that it would, if left to itself, have arrived 
at tite eundosion which it now supfiorts. ^ In nirr esae. 
however, notiittig can he more certain than tiuit, if dwenarion haa 
been tolerated, the Claimant would have found support, if not 
in this, at least in Home otlier newfuispvr trr newspapers. There 
would have been jxipcrs taking each side, and day In* day tho 
question would liave been cmnplicated and o1w4!un*<l by inflam- 
matory articles, and by assertions of Ho-called fo4;ts which eluded 
every kind of examination. The speeches which were miMie at the 
dainaiilii ineetiogs give some id^ of the tone in which the opn- 
tirover^ would have been conducted at lesst by oiPi party, and 
thara is no reason to suppose that the other would nave oHo- 
lathor sica^ the infection. The kittaiii which the TaUfnofJk ham 
Been publiiuiing since the close of the reoent trial illuHtratc in a 
strikiiignMUiiier what would have been UrapainM»qttfines^of sllowi^ 
>dUll) OpkioB ‘^its firee natuzsl expraiiitea'’ auriag the ix^owe 
aC. Iba inqidgr. IWs cmmepondeaca begins with a stste- 
. ,, ramag to have bean taken dowaihmi Ohsrlea (Mom 

farother, and 

hii dwB raialtoiBS, uMi the latter. ClHirls* <M(wb 
nHpiBWetohmbiara satc^ lee raie g thsthw i 



ateblti ia ftA ttt HmUm tlM fiMMiit ermmMwjj^g offietr of % 
tatti&MlIMt •• 090 St Mt4 of MVSMl tiMStksl WUtS STOllght 
trigstiMr, bsttmA of tsguding' his ehiurgs m s dogle ooo to bo 
tesB^om^ on oocBsioiu 

ft wlit bo foca tiist la tbio nopoot bo foeo ibribor than 
who^ in bio Fir^mum In/mShy in tvSg, sd?oestad s 
UMor of bit omii which woo foiindod on the bsttiilion. 
ibis 00 tbio Oeoond rablieoUon of bio swokenod mnch oontro- 
Tonj lAm it imposm, it lo oo well to odd here that the ^^open* 
oi^ lino” waioh be propooed, and which woo oo otro^ly 
oUeotod tO| woo bat a prophecy of the ** firing-line ” of the battlei of 
on the uoe of whiehi as being the only p<^blo form of 
stmi with the breeehlonder, so much has been written reoentl;|r. 
It swot be eeid, however^ that May did not diocover that tbio 
would become but one with the line of aldrmishero, which in his 
proposal was retained for sepamte action in ftont of it. And the 
new essayist follows out hts leading idea more logically than May, 
since he insists that the company, which facta have maiie the 
fighting unit— as the JZe^romct pointed out after the war of 1866 , 
and Von MoUke himself had inmoated even before itr^should also 
be made the unit for all tminiim purpoees, so that the practice of 
peace should be benoefortb in tnorouirh conformity with the facts 




•IwUramiM. It «hm cn to wmt hiad tbut 
liend oif tlwft mala. AtbattV 1 


of the mn Prince^ found himoelf unexpectedly neat beb to the 
throne of Monaco. A few davs sdterwarda the young prinoe ime 
thrown out of hia oarriago end killed on the spot, 9M tbe throne 
itself wee now open to Floiwmm^'^n half4?rot«atant, half-ftee* 




rTTTTTmsS' %iiir>3T4«u'^i*><ttrv>i''H~ ih j 


called to rule despotically o\wr a Catholic and Italian pw^e. 
He tells us that he was thoroughly £nglkh In lus WaySi having 
bcwn educaM at Eton and Trinity. At Eton be had lived rather 
with the King's scholars than with hia own natural alike, and at 
Cambridge his firiendshin was mote in King's than in ThMl 
Trinity, and ho Joined ine First Iriuity Boat Club in order to 
avoid the exolusivenesa of the Third. His opinions ware tboee of 
universal negation. Ho had heard Mr* Sooloy at the Union vindicate 
the Paris Commune, and had supporu»d a motion fur applyitig the 
surplus funds of the Society for tuo erertion of statues of Maarini 
in all the small villages of the West of Knglaud, whidh was 
carried, but neutralised by tho foot that no surplus foniis ooulti bo 
discoviW. He had subscribed to the Women's Sufibge Asaueia** 


tion, to Mr. Bradlaugh's elooiion expeusvs, to the Anti4lBiiuHLaw 

A A 1 * A ^ 


pawe Oould be henoetorth In thowugh conformity with the feete de^tnUon of Jfe Gtadetonc." “There were," he wye, ‘ no 
Sw, end tho infcntry eoldler enter on hie work in the field u •» CemWto. We wre ell renk ^puWloMi or ohimi|>i^of Binht 
thoroughly to him. Divine.” Mr. Disraeli was his admimtiou asa public tiian,be<iaip ** in 


something thoroughly iamiliar to him. 

Whilst the Genuan army is thus found engaged in criticai 
mauBinatlon of its past and experiments and projects for the 
future^ it is natural to aric whether tho same activity of thought is 
displayed by its late adversary. The answer is that, thouf^b much 
is ana has been said in Fnince of improved organisation and 
modified tactics, hardly anything of a practical naiuro has been 
done in either mrectlon. OiHcera of the more educated olaas <lo 
indeed moot for diacussions, listen to lectures, and read eagerly the 
numeroua tranriatlons of German books wl^ch tho Paris press 


politics one always personally prefers one's opponents to ono's friends. ” 
Undc«r these oirounistanoes a throne had no charm for him, and 
ho would have gone (o Monaco to proclaim a liepublio if ha had 
thought that the French would allow it Tho next best thing wsa 
to exercise his sovereignty in tho interests of liiberal progmssi and 
hia experiences in carrying out this dosign form the uuuu subject of 
the story. 

His first step was to pul a stop to the minute poraonal supers 
vision to a*hicu his people were siibjiHrtod. Tho u' 0 (.ikiy reports 
informed him that on sucu a day a man named Maman had called 


nwmnOQA tni»btioiu of books wAleh tho PoS. pros. ««““ .ubj..ct.>a. Tho woL.kly n»p«»ta 

sends out, but thers is no oriffinality of thought ony^hore >nfor«od hliul^t o^i sucl* a day a .uau namod hadcdJod 

appMOat^No Fwnchman, for example, appean to have put the carbineer timori a fool that .u.di a iy»w.boe^^ 
forthauT essay a. to new infantry £mtW‘that has been m *«<i suchano^er miuo in, Uiat a private m hi. had oaught 


forth any essay as to new infantry tactics that has been as 
much niM among his comrades ns the Paris translation of Major 
^Tellenbach's late lecture cm the Fighting of a Company in Loose 
Order.” This ramarkable study is devoted to suggestions for the 
pxactioal working in the field of the new unit, and alms 
at givinff at once more ioiolligonce in tho general dirsc- 
tion, and freer scope to the powers of those who lead its 
component parts of sections and ^upa under the captain. The 
author’s special object is to oombat the notion of those who believe 
the day to be arriving when the battle of infantry will dissolve 
into a mere horde of active and intelligent skirmishers, fighting 
altogether independently, though influenced by some genorai 
direction. There is no nossibili^, ho shows, of any such solution 
of the proUem now before his comrades. The ideal of a 
tirailleurs tactics is individual actiem. no doubt; but it roust 
bo united with the greatest possible focility of directing the whole 
body. And, in prooe^ing to show that the company formation is 
the very best agency discoverable for this under present conditions, 
and iu elaborati^ the means by which it may be used to the 
greatest efibet by Gorman officers, Major Tellenbach's lecture affords 
imoonsciottsly a strong confirmation of the truth of the l^eipsio 
essayist’s theoiy already noticeil, that the day is past for training in* 
fonfiy, save for mere parade purposes, in any other school than that 
of the oompany. The view of the Utter writer, though he does not 
die his original authority, as be might well have done, is in fact 
mm{dy that the time has now arrivea when May’s prodiotions have 
beooma proved fhets, and when his suggestions should be carried out 
to tbeir logical moUa. But forms are ever more slow to change 
than the anus which they have been framed to use. Tho same 
iqpkit of eonearvatUm that frowned on the iU^rcurpeet is still strong 
m the Prussiaii service. And the next war on which it enters 
may veiy probably find the Mauser rifle in each infantry sobBer's 
b a nd, end the guns that cover him vastly improved on those of 
1870 , without the system of battalion manosuvres to which 
Buropeni armies are chained by tradition having disappeared 
before the progress of tactical reform. 


JPBIKCE Ff/>B£STAir. 

A XJntTZJBUiAwhHfohaejiistbem under the title of 

the IVvew FtormUm, Mowm, by Himself,’’ would 

periyipesirepesl^eiiUforieim not forUm stiei^niirede 

witliWhioh it bee been ettnoasced^timridiettloQeMaB^^ 

Imre besfidMktedee to the sappbeed eiitboish!^ end tteeguei^ 


, daOmteidPrae^ efl^ when he hmye to be a BeedUieeiL 
teresunelimaaMthaiUUMi^ Togirein^W 


and such anoUier como in, Uiat a private lu hi» guards had caught 
a cold in hia head, and so on ; and thiiao abaurd dclaiU diaguste<l 
him. I gather,” ho told aM. do Pa van, his Minlsler, '^from this 
tedious document that my princlpafity of five thousand persona 
possesses every appliance and every cxcrescouco of civilixed govern- 
ment except a Parliament. The perroction of bureaucracy and of 
rod tape has been reached in n UOrritory cue mile broad and four 
miles long. Cuntralixation may bo less burtfiil than elsewhere in 
a country that is all centre ; but I m(Mm that this should cease.” 
He ascertained that thm were eleven hundred and sixty 
posts to fill iu a country whore there wore only thirteen 
nundrod grown male iulmbitiuits, and that couiMX|uoutly many 
posts were filled by a single mau. i’ublic works wore dealt with 
liberally by M. Blnnc, ns n part of his conc 4 *ssjou ” of gambling- 
tabhsi, and from the same source tho income of the Prince was 
latvoly aided. M. Blanc's ontorpriso excited his admiratum ; 
and, on visiting the Casino, ho found the proprietor a little man in 
black, who, whou a few years older, will be as like M. Thiers iu 
person aa he is already in toot, power of talk, dociaiou of matitwr, 
and a total absence of fixed opinions. M. Blanc was amusing 
himself with a mild game of Patience-'he never plays anything else, 
and knows sixty kimls. Florcstan's idea whs to turn tim roulette 
revenue to account in making Monaco a Munich and Dresden s^ 
in one, with a gallery of the greatest modem paintings, a mag- 
nificent orchestra, a theatre of Uie fiivt rook, aud^ in short, art in 
all its highest romis. lie found M. Blanc hesitating whether 
English uunilies would be most attracted to lifonaco uy pigeon- 
shooting or by an hkiglish church ; but his choice was in favour 
of the former, on arxiount of the opposition of the JesiifU 
to the church. Plorestan told him never to mind the 
Jesuits; but M. Blanc, with a significant smile, remarked 
that he would sooner not go against them. The sogacious 
rouiager thought that tho theatre, orchi^sttra, and works of art 
might porhops m made to {uty ; at any rate they wore (inly matters 
of money ; out over the refomi of the army, of the f)hun*n, and of 
education, of which Florestan spoke, ho 8 hf)ok his head. Why 
trouble yourself? ” ho asked. ** Vou are ricb^ and your people are 
contantM.” The commander of tho forcre did not relish tno re* 
form of tho army. P&ro Pellico, the Jesuit urioBt who really ruled 
the country, had no objection to a national militia, but rreiated 
any meddling with the Church or educxitiou. Dr. Conlon, the 
only Liberal iu Monaco, sympathized with tlie Prince, but asked 
him how, aa a democrat, ne could think of imposing bis will on 
the people in a matter on which they wore unanimous. Fkve 
PelliOT was in favour of a Poriiament wiiieh he know ho could got 
olooitod to suit his views, or a pldldicite which ho could dictate 
Mfafehand. Ifow libml a politician can aflcird to be,” thought 
Blofiiitiii, when ho has the pimple with him I” The only one of 
.Ida tefoniis which was popular was ths oatioDal army, which 
W all the yomm married men a weekly holiday away from 
i^TSi. Aa edict on the subject of edocstioD created much 
dii|l9t^sficii,siiA an limppcrtuas mt frem General Oarihaldl, who 
sMsh sganuMf the pope, hio^ 

#s^ AO iMler^Ative Ink fo4«AW»| and next day iXmUn 
.that Bis InhaUisots JM i^otad, .with enty ons 
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at a IVioeliiiuii^ had no riakttta volt aialL lUa joalf batathif hitf: Mtod , mt ‘wha ariRMiAtf^ 

Oaodttl^tlia Frinet d^ him^f at oat vilh Vlrtaam fia ;pigfok apyaif talMwm a ad wwion i n w atfitr 

thinking that a atiddan hrateh in the contbai^ af natUmal kMtf- ;& thab uae^ Baglkirho ^aa ten ]^«aaaeUL ioa|Klii a wjpi, 
tutiona is an evil, and that the more geotlj and nmdly tiin wnda i Dawaoiv ai wkieh Xmi inaa pimnt^ dL nnM gmead Binlai^ 
la done the more likelf it ie to he laating^ ;haiid. ^Thi^ did not think that the pMola wotddhmrt 

It will be seen that thia ia a not toiy wonderM amib on n. ^thought thej would hit.’* It waa tfoe than when Bum ahetjift 
aomewhat hoclmeyed aubjoet. It ia the sort of which woidd thepoat the hullat .went half an inch into ihe wood, but he wan 
make a reputation for a anmll college wit, hut it^natioe haa heon oidy two and a half yarda from the poet It aoema firoep dfie 
done to it ojr the extrayagant manner in wbicdi it hen bean put surgeon's evidence that a bullet must have gone half an inch or 
before the world. Even a really clever book would be alinoel oer» more into Seagzave’a leg. Ho had been ia aome danger dkmi the 
tain, under such circumatancea, to disappoint expeotalion ; and wound, but waa expected to get well. The duhifm of Imra d^poaad 
iVmce Fhratan ia rather smart than clever. A good deal of its to bis imaoHy peaceable conduct, and the Jurr, probably to ^ 
fun bordam upon impudence, while some of it j na a ea deeidodly satisfiiction m tbemaelvca and evon’body m Oo^ were able to 
over the line. To say, ** I liave seen many ainiiaug aig^ta in the arrive at a verdict of not guilty of shooting with intent to 
couraa of mv short liib, 1 have seen an AngUean. ol^gymaii dance grievous bodUy Imrm. The play of judge ana jniy waa couverfei^ 
the can-oem," ia not exactly wit. If it ia tnie it ia hardly a joke, m the case Bum, into a formidable reality, and we can 
and if it ia iklae it is also atnpid* The introduetieB of teal names hope that the red gown and flowing wig of the Judge h^ 
betrays a prosaic mind and Mverty of invention, and weekena produced a suitable unpreaaion u|)on the luiud of the youthfhi 
instead of atreogthening a nmoifiu tala. Befiftaca to prisoner. 

hall*porter aa big as Mrs. Bisdioflaheim’a^ may parhapa be The first and most obvioim comment upon this case ia tba^if 
Buppoied to aopply that local cdloar which ia ao refrvabing to l)oys will fi^t at school, they had better ^ht with fiata in a uir 
some minds; mit the story about the Duke of Cambridge, at ring. Wo have heard indeed of seminaries, ” or *^estaUiahnM 3 ^ 
p. 70U ia simply a vulgar paraonality. The idea of the b^, for young ^tlemen,** where there is np fighting, and no desire 
though not new, ia a raod one, and might have been worked font. Wncther this delightful result is duo to the chaxuctor of 
out with much effect : out unfortuaat^y it » treated in a weak the master or of the boys we do not know, nor do we mrcatl^ care, 
and aupesAcial way. The writer just sees hit opportunitiee, but aa, if real, we are sure that it is exceptional Few fethera, if they 
wante power to use them. He teUa ua that thm is ao moral were honest, would confess that they would wish th^ aona nca'er 
to he omwn from the fell of Prince Floreatan whkh is apphcahle to have fought at school ; but certainly the introdnc;tion of pistole, 
to the present state of English poHtica; but pocsiUy Mr. Qkdatone’a and partieuWly of sixpenny ones, is alarming. Thia display of 
overthrow may be glanced at in the career of the headloi^ manly spirit m boys has occumul at a private aehool: but 
young despot who wishes to compel his people to bees demooiatic boys at public schools are not deHrient in pugnacity, althongh 
os himself whether they like it or not It ia also anggeatod it has not usually tinned itself with any weapons Ixwond 
that the beet chance for Republicaae ia to leave religion alone, those which nature has supplied. The Keport 01 the Public 
The author describes l^gli«^ constitutional Monarchy aa a demo- Scboola Commission whiidi deals with games, fajggiug, and 
oratle Republio tempered by snolibiam and cmTuption, and ex* flogging, ia ailent as to fighting, although the Commimionera uniat 
proaaea his preference for a socialistic autocracy,^ provided you have remembered their own school days, and may have supposed 
canaeouretha beat of autoemta. On the whole, this aatire appears that the nature of boys was not greatly changed. It was told of 
to be wanting equally in philosophical depth and genuine a Bchoolmaator of the Darbaric eighteenth rontury tlmt, if two boys 
humour. At the beat it ia a very moderate effort of under- wore bronght to bini for fighting, he supplied each of them with a 
graduate plnaaiiiry. and nothing can be more ridiculnns than birch, and bode them lay on, adding riiat he would flog tlio boy 
the praiaes whiuh nave been laviahod on it. The capacity of that first gave in. This ingonious tv rant belonged to a sjMcios of 
oritioiam in certain quartere'‘'inay be measured by the fact of schoolmaster now happily extinct. \ fls Bucce.«tHoia probiioh avoid 
such a produorion being for a moment supposed to bo by Mr. ns far os possible knowing anything about tlie details of school 
Matthew Arnold. fights, trusting to the supcrviHion of the older boys or to soiue 

. regulations to prevent roughness dogrtmoratlng into bnitality. 

' -r-*- qI* 4 t opinion,” even in a Hmall private sc?hool, la 
^ shown by this Lincoln duel, and owe of the best ho;H»s of school- 

rOPOlINS FOB TWO. masters lies in giving to this public opinion a healthy tone. If a 

A new chapter hoa been added to the history of duelling, duel with sixpenny pistols could come to bo rogmeii ns a ridi- 
Honour boa been aatiafied among the pupils at Mr. Swift’s culous burJt^sqiio of man]inc»i<, thorn would be little danger of 
school at Lincoln, and a juiy have seen their way to a verdict of bullet- wounds being given in the leg by way of satiety inff honour. 

Not goUfy ” in the trial which haa arisen out at thia duel The Thia occurrence rondora credible the stories of auela among 
prisoner waa fourteen yean of am. The weapon which be used women which writers on the subject liavo collected. The Ihic de 
waa a pistol, such as is ordinarify sold at toy-ehops for aumneo, Richedieu caused a duel between two ]adi(>8 through the bliuider 
axid waa meant to bo used with caps only oa a Mpgun. It of his secretory, who appointed Ixith to visit him at tlie same hour, 
peaied to be made of some braas material, and had a trigger, it Tlie Marquise ao Nesle, invited by her rival to fire first, only cut off 
waa difficult to conceive, says a reporter of the trial, that any one a branch of a tree. Then the CoiuXpas^ de Polignac exduimed, 
should attempt to load it with powder and ball, and we should think with tho coolness of a bully, Y our hnnd trembles with passion, 
that the danger of standing beiiind it when about to he discharged and, firing in Lor turn, cut olf u Bmall piece of tho ear of the 
was greater than in front of it. The firoarma supplied by Kngl^i Marquise. Another duel iK'tween a dam’or and a singer of the 
traders to savage races have cousidereblo capacity for harming those ()pcm in Paris was interrupted by the arrival on the ground of 
who use them, and it is no cHsparegement of tho gallautry or sldli tho lover about whom they had qiiamiUed. His impassioned 
of our troops to suggest that probably a large paroentago of oratory producod snmll effert^ but luckily he managed to get hold 
Aabentees were killoii or wounded by their own weapons. If, of the pistols and drop them in a wet place. Xu some of the 
however, the parties in a duel are sunpliod with pistols eaimlly most bitter of these quamds the combatants aimed with sworde 
UaUe to ca^iode backwards, there it of course equiu risk to both ; at their rivals’ faces and Imaoma. One lady actually fought 
and tk^ would bo perhaps a more aatisfeotoiy airangnment than a duel with her lover, although it is difficult to unoerstand 
the use of strong, but ill-made and erratic, weapons which would how he could have been induced to fight with her. Per- 
almost preclude tne possilnlity of a second finding a safe place to haps the so'^lled dmd was like one of those brawls where 
stand in. It appears, indeed, that that which uught hare been all the Vaiiug is on one side. An actress of the time of 
eipeoted from tno use of si^nuy pistols did actually occur, except Louis XIV. of France w^as an accomplished fencer, and buffied all 
that one of the parties got it botli ways from his own pistol and men who dared not meet her. She must have been an awfkl 
his advenaty’s^ while tho other escaped untouched. All the ^pant of society. Tho greatest bully among men usuaHy confines 
fiosmaliiisa were observed exactly aa they ore laid down in ms outrages to bis own sex, but this woman insultod other womaSL 
treatisea on the subject The seconds loaded the pistolsw and if men took tlieir port she made those men fight with her, ana 
One of the seeouds measured out thirteen paces. Two pegs killed thorn. We believe that Lola Montes foi^t duels, and we 
ware fixed in the ground^ and n combatant phiced him* are sure that, if she did not, it must have been wt want of oppor- 
a^nt each peg« They both aimed. One of the seconds coitnited tunity. A woman of nerve might make a formidable ants- 
tikree and d^ped a handkorohief, nad both fired. Seagnuve’s goniat with pistols, and even with tho small sword skill would go 
pbtol burst in bis bond. He cmled out that he was hit and far to supply the want of strength. According to the notions 
uasding* The hoys not actors in tikis dmma were sitting in a wlilch formerly prevailed, the weakness of the weapons which 
rew feoidng on. They tied handkarohiefe round tbe leg, and were used by tiie two boys at Liacohi would rather hare 
rended Ssa^TS home three miles to Lincoln. The other coin- been a cause of danger. An expi^iieed sregeon ^ ferty 
batant, bad made bullets in a mould. Bb had used' one of yearn ago adtised anuist the pnmee of wdug retry 
the pudols bofero in firing at a post) so that ha waa seareoed te smaU qaaatire of* poww, wbkdt. aa he eoasplaided^ wouM moi 
at leaat one-half of the danger (if the actual dnsL Hehadtirioe send a hall uuosm a modsmrley thick g e nti ietani The ImB 
dhaUenged Seamre, saying after bis first reftatl that be reseda would thiHwfiEMe atm In soma where it ahattiAant^ do the 
oowiid, and mowed a coward's spirit, but he would give him oKtreme diaadMitage of the mmeni and the mmff anno^senf 
ano^ dfeneefer his honour. There had bane a preeioua duel, ^strenen. ^*Tluiaetidm’*lin said^ **aiiaeaAi» i< d Mn»edwiilh ti«i^ 
^ydddh another g^tlsman of ten years old damd honour. pgeacnkdi ffl n i q B ctfkmsw %>eahl|ig genresi^ftHwIidlnm 

ndh "ae^ig to be men,' wMch ended so dlisfehmi^i took Slo yomid hai bUtre come ont agal%. mk 

harotiesi n^od. The same boye M played Aerea. M h diScalty la bd&viiv go 

fb^lu^, counsel, ^ jury, and it wouli Im bren mwh anyhemt-’lfc^- 

If uM any more daugmire wedpona than im 

9me asore out of tlii redakitfam w# sdnaCad Wftreouda to 

wised rmt to anotiun^ In wkkk nreiownMlSa/ TBIm hr^ a wAkiikM 
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_ . . , , «lIl*«Si£~ii«k' >iim ’'W0«1' ';•■ 

tBi«> JMAmiUHi hilKi< . . .... 

wtlM|ik«ii VMM ^ Miiunpil vgcia 4h* tpwrtkn. 

^ wSoa, «lio lari^ oa Stmt* ^»»aam 

m Us lioiMuir.*^ mtould lum tMMiom i^ mabi»ted dunl&it 
in ftflastmiiibiij ifli«luidiu>tlxHii klUW o# df it «( a ^ 
wmkum iHP^ JBBi pm^oise at the Uiifloln Mbod sanane to Iwve 
«i|M|tedukit that of liuolua at the Bath lUMKimblieai 

•ad if he Ml act edg«4 in word* about honour and provided 
aiatalag a foea whieh nearly ended tmn^kally would not have beon 
n^an. Theie aie not many reoonla of'dueli botweon boya, 
]but m md that an Irieu diild of «ix voam waa brought 
out to ioa papa fight/’ which, couaichinxig that ' both 
priaeipale and aeconda engaged with pistola, and atray 
ahota mnat hayo been dying alxmt, wtun neaful pxaotice. 
It ia eai^ to see from tho example of tliia echool'ihat when 
anee ** pubUe opinion ” had been creat<^ in any eociety neither 
good aenae nor mondity could long stand ogainKt it. the 

mm of our tiine the bast aeourity (or absLioenot^ from duelling is the 
diaad of lidicule, but if public seutimont aliould alter, we doubt 
whether law would operate m a restnuut. Por one ebaa of^iiyunes 
tbaraia indeed a reiMy which did itot exist formerly— wa moan 
the Diroroa Court 


TUE TIIKATIIES, 

A new puy by Mr. Tom Taylor, when he choosM to take th<.' 

neceastiry trouble, is pretty oertuiu to bo siu'ccsaful. lie 
baa choiieii an interesting ]x?ritm and has sicUliiUy improved on 
history. The horror of l^ird CUuncartr. atancLi Jacobite though he 
be, at the plot for assassiiuitiiig Kii^i: \\‘illiam llL,andhis warning 
to the King, ore incidents which aoltmlly oocuri\»d, although 
Olancarty was not the 1»ro of them, ifo whs married as a bm* to 
a daughter of Lord StinderhiDd, iioiied from her ut the <diurch imor, 
and never saw her again nnlil ho nmt her accidentally on coming 
to England as a Jacobite ennstutry. Thei»o foi^ia are suitable for 
dramatic treatment* In the play the husband and wife, mtHUing 
as strangers, fall slightly in love with cndi other, and wlien l^y 
Cloncorty leama tluit the lumdsomo, gallaut Oaploin HeHcltinu is 
her husband, she learns also that ho is implicated in a conspiracy 
and liable to death. They m^cl only to port again imiuadiat4dv, 
and such an incident binromes, with good acting, powerfully 
afTectitw. It recalls, fndcH5d, the puthotio lines in which another 
dttvotea follower of the Stuarts — tlie unfortuualo Earl of Der^eut- 
water — laments the cruel fate which sent him on his weddingHlay 
to exile:— 

The soldif^r from flic wnr returns. 

And the uv’ridmiit fr\iin the riiaiu, 

But I hav<' ptirted from my love, 

And ni'V'r to agHiu. luy dear, 

And m*or to meet iigniii. 

The plot for seizing and cairvi ng away, or in other words for 
murdeniig, King Willi (un wiie uchially c^nduct(.>d by Sir (*e(»rgo 
Barclay under a conunihbioii fnmx King James autbonzing him to 
do "acts of hostility” ogainnt tlu' Prince of Orange. Iktrclay 
crossed the Channel in a privateer which Isudixl him st a dcMtolste 
spot in RomiUT' Marsh. Heic a coutmbuiid tmfTic in French w'ares 
was bdskly carried on ; but the smugglers bad discovered that of 
all ooigoea a cargo of tmitors paid best. The lonely house calleil 
the Hurst became the resort of men of rank and cousi^leration who 
lodged there while waiting for a passage to France. The Duke of 
Berwick, the ablest and most devoted of tlie adhi^rents of his 
frither King James, was anumg the puests at the Hurst. Barclay, 
baving been long absent tVom Kugliiu^ was personally uii- 
kaown to those who wore to l)o joined with liim m the 
|hit. lie was directed to vralk in the evening in the 
Piasaa of Oovent Gardun with a handkerchief han^ng from 
bia pookat. It is difficult for us to realise such a state 
of whm aa having existed in England only two couturioB 
ago. Ivaason and nmning cargoes have become equally obsolete, 
Ml tbe Sovezoigii neithef dwells at Kensington nor, hunts in 
Blckmond Pluk. In the time of King William III, there was no 
bridge over tbe Tbanm between l^ndon and Kingaton^ and the 
Ktlig used to go hi bia eemch* eacorted by his Gtuuda, through 
Tusnhaib Cheento tbe iiver> wbero be eroBaod, and founa another 
epacb and aet of Ouarda waiting for him on the Surroy aide. The 
letom wia made by tMsame route, sued it waa on tbe return that 
tbe Guiiids wem to be^atladmd and overpowiared, whUe Bai^ 
aiglrtirllatr^lWl^M to "levy war" immediately on 
lEb^ |Mnm^ Mhanwblle Berwkfic waa in England, en- 
daacfoiinng to cam oui.ii phm auMabln to tbe character 
^ «arS the tM.«» Men of nmk 

•od <09^ bim fbat they w^ lw ibalr awords 

far tbMr ligbtfa B$ng aa aodg «a a Fnmeb mm 
Bsrwiisb aaauriod fihefri tint a French .tu ^ 

aooaaat tM.bad drawn tbdbr aworda* It ia not woadMUL that, 
iiriA two aelMly on naan were Tundj tir imafffal rhaT 
dMy 'nttamial deenniahiiice Mieiied a fresh oaa, .AVijlMI 

>niid moM bafaw tiMi Cbuomh^ A &at be vnie oiAro 
jtoW ■ . ,■ 

' '■ ‘K. ■ ' , ’ r ' 
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iShIk Is tfaiM of tihleaa wfbkb |&r, Tom 
pabtad ia Ua jite. Kbn murt wWefc waa tmi%;|aij( 

barafag lie eonsp^^ 

^interview with the 

that Giis is ageotlMiian imit aoldler, ased Xjord tJknmm nowa 
that ho admires the Qeiieml while noting fai lIpM. TV> tbe 
King’s jeciiark, " 1 merer aaw yon bilbra,^ be amMSi ^ffaiiber I 
nor anyWy else ever taw you bebiud" No SMliib cit 5 ;.®dA 
gentluiunn of that, age, be hia religion or polHies what tlmy Wfight, 
could enter without respect the prcscitQce of "tbe aathuiAtic 
skeleton who covered tlm slow retteat of Etigiaiid ^ frfom the field 
of Landon. King Wilthuii spolm English bwlly, and knew little, 
and care<l less, alxuit Kngllah seets and parties. But on two ]toiuta 
he and his new subjeots were always frilly agread. Ha and tht^ loved 
moing well, and fighting better, and on the couiw at Neanuarkot, and 
in the t^mchosal Namur, he and they thoroughly ei^yadtbaiipcurt. 
Hence the interview of Kiuff Wittiiua and Lowl Cuiioafty id true 
to nature and history, and wttb gt>od Drifting and Caidfril acting— 
and nothing can hi bettor than Mr. ITewy Nevtllch Olanearty — 
fumisbee an eficciivo acene. The success of Mr. Tmi Taylor 
dors not prove that an inferior artist might not hava nut 

stiB it may at least bo smd that the matorials for snoceaafril plays 
exist abundantly In Engliab histoiy, and tbe splendid aoocnmriea 
which modem taste demands cannot be better etnptoyed than in 
ornaiueniiag a Court. The ladies^in-waiUng on IVincess Anmi 
may wear any quantity of fine dK«scs wdtnoiit augneatlng 
renWrk that the manager depends on more millinery for success, 
Tho anvst of I^^rd Olancarty in hia wife's chamber by her brother, 
his condomnaiion, and his pardon by the King on the intercesiiion 
of his wife, are all incidents of histoi^r, although fh<» connexion of 
them with the Assstfsinatiou Plot is uunginary. It need not hf> 
said that the scones founded on iheso hudd4>uta bacotne, with giHxl 
aoting-^and thev are wall acied--strongly Intoa^sting, and the 
play » likely to Wing prosperity ti> tho Olympic TJimire. It is lo 
m iio)>ed tliat Mr. Tom Taylor will dig dtHqnir into the sanic nlltu^ 
If there hns been of Ute years Uttlo ialeiii diYVoUd to dxamali'’ 
winling, there has less industry. 

In striking contraat with this drama of ths past is a drama of tho 
immediate present, which has been produced at ilia OoUrtTliofitre. 
The cliai^aicter of Hooring Dkk is os true tiu human nature in the* 
ninotconlh century as that of I^>rd Olaucarty in the sovstiteenth. 
Iiuki'd tho Mine qualities which lovod the i*.huiicas and braved tlm 
perils of Jacobite c<msniracy now exhibit themselves less nobly in 
the gambling and brawling of gold^minii^ iu OaUfornk. As tneri^ 
is no American hiud west of Ban Francisco, ii is pufhaps dilfirult 
to say where theoe qiuilities will find thuir next ap)iropriatu 
and it must be owned that if fighting iu tavi»rns W a 
nwH^ssary " institution " of a new C(>»miry, the uaagiMO of tim 
soventewith century were prefemblo to lhof«e of our own time. 
Tim novel called Jieody^Mvm Mi>riih($y lias been converted 
into an oihHitiTe drama in which the parts of Ibtaring Dick and Iuh 
iiihHociiite laifieur arc well sustained. Like King WiUmm III. and 
KundcrUnd, each niciulier of this partnership luis qualities which 
the other lacks. Lnfieur has patiencHt and skill at all gsnefs of 
cards, but bo lacks the mwve of Mortiboy. He lioliovos in his 
H}st pta, but dors not scruple tp assist its working by cards iiiserltHl 
in his slecwc. Mortiboy, playing a friendly ganu* with his former 
paltrier, discovers and ex^sciS this fraud, a^ fiafieur ill revenge 
draws a revolver and shoots him domi. Bucb an incidemt hss 
occurred frcrpiently in Oalifoniian iaveros, and by a jiurmlssildo 
liceuKo it is roj^rusented as occurring 1>otwe»n two returned gohi- 
miners in England. Ptiibaps the nearest antitype of lloaring 
Dick in the soventeeath century will bo finind in the 
buccane^^TS of whom Hcott has drawn so fine aud faithful n 
picture in The frrhmdship between ruillans capable nf 

every crime, except brooch of faith, Imlonged b> Imth socieiieH 
alike. Bertram, like Dick Mortiboy. was big, Ixjld, and nissfr^rfnl, 
and although bU vigorous nature had de veined itself cbiefiy into 
robbery and murder, it is nsnnissiblo to think that, if ho had 
found a fortune of half a million awaiting him on bis return home, 
he was capable of spending it like a gonthininn, and even of fidliiig 
in love with and wishing to marry a pretty cousin. Borlmms 
quarrel with Philip of Mortham rfwted, indcf^, on the same ground 
as Latioiiris dissatisfaction with Ifick Mortiboy. The only difliu^ 
once bctw'een the two stories is that in the secoiid ii is the burly 
strong riitfian who toms respectable and drops his slim pale asso* 
date of the Spanish niain. Bertram 

Tbenglit on Dnrittt^s dtwrrt polo, 

Whera death liwirUks tbs t 5 Vvtiing gale. 

He fomeraberod that he hod saved Mortbsm’s lifri, and also that 
he hod been driven from Morthonfs boose, and he shot Morthmu 
in the press of battle on Manton Moor. Lafiaur sKooU Dink 
in lus own room. Hie speech of Dick Mortiboy at the 
cUildrsn’s feast, however sooeldiig to the respected Vleor 
of tfa parish, was teplaie with pr^ieal sngMutv. "CbOdran/' 
•ays he, "yonVe got to he disoontonted*" InoeeiL the fiime. 
power, and positioo of Enfflaad are doe to her diecoi]t4mtiul 
ehildron. It is to be fared that the leacldnir of the Chundi 
Owtechknti aJkme would neithar have carried Drake round Gafte 
Horn nor laTingstone to the mat river Luolaba, Wo may 
'hetdsiiBd attmiose that these leafat of expUfration by turn end 
iiiid obeyed a divine impulse equally with the plmighiiw»ii nuil 
whm who deep in the diurAyard qf tbrir own ps*^b. It 
bo xhore to our knnsa^ifahmrpom to observe that, If ih^m 
nodiscoifakfa^e^^ tSore would be no odventiiras m 
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Mm «»ia<M>j— ly ^y U>^ q^te 

oSlMimii^^ *> ^riTT*' ^Vn^nf AiA ftiiMl 

>«IM«g«ati«tiirliieli X>wiHMiamM had to ataiggla»lmt h« Mug* 
Sl^iio iw M bioHglit oiit baftnnhiia, what wMihemlm 

tii0 fend itaaUl It wi% aa ha aomwbat daiiDgly put« It, fee 
< 4 db«ttdiL fend of Athena.^ Hn Uiuna the propoeal to employ it 
Ibr mililaiy F^tpoM to a propoaal in a modm State ao to appij 
Ilie feiB^ onminoiily yoted for pobUc wonhip. Like moet other 
tbe analogy ia not perfectly esciact, Imt it bii^ etro^iy 
ont wiiat ought never to be forgotten, the eeiootially raugioua 
ohanieter of tne fend. Now, before Mr. Grote wrote, it waa ^uite 
pardonable not to underetaod thia. lint it ia too bad wh^ a 
•feolar who baa, or ought to have, Grote open before him can calmly 
write •entancea like these 

A merry Ufe fbr the peopk i$ the most imporUnt of all conslfetmtions \ 
and to,proeiiMi tbe meeM r^uisite Amt iliit U the Ant oiul most serious task 
of a eonanentious sUtesiuaa. It is as if in a monarchy the principle wore 
iUMted. that tlio inoomo of tho state it in the drat instance designed to 
dedniy the oourufeitivals, court hunting-parties, and other amusements of 
tho eoverelgn, while what is left over must suiliee for the requirements of 
the eommonweolib. Onlyi of oourae, a principle so utterly repugnant to 
the eesentlal idea of a state is but rarely put forward and oanrled out witli so 
ehateiiagly siinpie atl openness as it was by Kubulua. 

Now tho Athaniana even under Eubulus were not abaolutely foole, 
and moreover we hold ^at Ourtiue ia unduly hard on Eubulus, 
who does not seem to us to be anything worse tliao a comraonplace 
conservative poUtidan. The comparison which Ourtius makes is bad 
in every way, llie royal chapel would really be a nearer naraUel 
than tbe royal bunting parties, but in the whole analogy Uurtius 
is seemingiy misled by those rhetorical jpassagifs of orators and 
poets which, with great truth ftrom one point of view, apeak of the 
Athenian D^mos as King or tyrant. But a Court hunting party, or 
a Court chapel, or a Court anything else, ran have no real analogy 
with the ThdorikMif because the Court foatlvity, of whatever kind, 
is in its own nature a thing in which only a lew people can share, 
wUle the The 6 riJton WM in its nature a thing which the whole 
people shared. The whole notion of this 7 *kr 6 ri/con springs from 
that agreeable connexion, or rather identity, betwtHin devoUoii mid 
festivity which was so characteristic a part of tho Creek religion. 
It was doubtless a great point tliat the people should have a 
merry life, but it was becaums the merrier, they wore tho more 
pious they wore, tho merrier they were the better the gods would 
DO pleased, and the more would the city flourish under their pro- 
tmion. All this Ourtius puts out of sight, and, in putting it out 
of sight, he puts out of sight the peculiar difficulties under which 
Bemosthenes lay when be proposed to make changes in the matter 
of the TkrQnkonf tho cautious way in which he approached the 
subject, and tho special daring which was needed by tho ixian who 
approached it at all. Ourtius does not in this case put things into Mr. 
(irote’smouth which Mr. Grote never said, but he writes an imporUnt 
piece of history on which Mr. Grote has thrown special light ns 
u Mr. Gmtc had iiovt^r written it at all. This is not tho way 
in whicli history should be written. And now, as we have fully 
admitted all along tho great meritii of many jmrts of Ourtius s 
book, we must again raise our final protest agHUist tbe new light 
displacing either of our own old ones. We can conc**lve no man better 
fitted than Curtins to put forth ndinirablo essays or lectures on 
many detached points of Grecian history; but tho political history 
of tbe Greek commonwealths was work for anf«thor and a 
stronger hand. It was work, not for a traveller or a professor, but 
for the man who was all tho belter Radical niembei’ for tho City 
of London because he was preparing to bo.the hisUirian of the 
Athenian democracy, who was all the better historian of tho 
Athenian democracy because he had been the Radical memher for 
the Cfity of London. 

Of Mr. Ward’s translation we have spoken so often that we need 
ho^ysay much again. On tho whole there are now fewer strangely 
arranged sentences, fewer stratus combinations of words, than in 
the earlier ports of the work ; but we still have had sometimes to 
look to the orfa inal ih order to moke out the meaning of tbe 
translation. We will notice only one case which has constantly 
•truck US throi^h this volumo. CurUus, naturally and fairly 
enough, eottstaimy talka of tho Athenian Demos as the 
Bibtgermhafl or nody of eitizena ; this Mr. Ward eon* 
tmnslafea ** civic community, ” as in other eompounda 
of SUrgtr and he constantly uses the adjectives 

"dviic and •'fedcwl’* We felly grant the great duHculty 
of translaiing: taviff of the comj^ond worda whidi give such power 
to Oeiteam aa to Greek, poUtloal huiguage. But Mr. Want’s version 
of them cTOki giree qtuito another idea fimm the originaL Tbe 
aaeteof allthia ^AA ^ fem often nidbefere, that Mr. Ward 
leadyfaowa th0 German Jaaguage too out of 

a., imtem .wiJiaj hta of Oiutuia, ws 

, ibain hem «*“• F«** W* ||i|Bglrtk« at 

lifaHatt ifiian tlw Qmua wiitw mroducH Mi mm w«% in 
Sai^witbiHiiali Hr. WmA 'wfllaot baw wm|wfaM|. Hat 
^ a jd«( Mommb l)t. Hum it telifls mtb hu 
0 M m tiMfc M M nlMwa; Hr. ward is ImmuA to' MoAiini 
' BUBshoir. Dr. H m. I f itoOl' — 

Msthtutf. He hie the iMt ik Ifeu te wmfikliae.4ii 



to fetekfeatlmtsengivaAea eDMaUeg ' 

knowledge of tlw Wegaig^feeUteiifeife»^endt^ 
mmy may be a and not, es la ihii eaei It hMfi<ote 4 »* 
binmaaos, 

QBATREVlHaT-TUUaL* 
rpiIE wonderfel and tempeelttoua genius of Ms VIotee Hugo hna 
•A again found scope in a theme worhapi moie suited to It than 
sny on which it has been foerolaed iln^ the maste^eoe of £ei 
MuirMn, In dealing with thees oiitioal episodes or the French 
Revolution the poet-novelist is on hts own ground* M« Ylctor 
Hugo’s sssurauco that Inn feUier served agaiiist the insuigents of 
Ia YendiSo may not induce us to dcoapt with peifeotly unquuUfled * 
fiuth his account of tho subtddrranesn nabits, mysterious oonuAuni* 
cations, and genomlly suporhiuuan capacities for brigandage of the 
Veudean poasantry ; and evon bis own intimate ktiowledl^. of 
Pkria can hardly warrant more than a presomption that any feihg 
he tells' us of*tho Paris of 1793 will bo at least poieible. But 
•till ho is addressing his countrymen on matters m which they 
have a common national interest with him, and for the knowledge 
of which abundant inat«*rials exist There is happily no chasM 
in this case of iierfonuing any such strange feats m learning as in 
Z’ATomrns out rit, where M. Victor Hugo’s researches among 
English institutions UkI him to the discovery that a Wapentake is 
a terrible oflioer of justice, armed with an instrument called ** the 
iron-weapon.” Not that the tioceniricitiea which are fktnlUar to 
readers of his previous works are by any means absent bi this book. 
We shall presently see that there are (j[uite enough of them. 
But they are not of the gross and glaring kind which made his last 
work unworthy of him, and iltere is promise of their being mors 
than counterbalanced by the fruits 01 the true power which has 
obviously not deseited him. We say '‘promise.^ fer wo have not 
before 11s the full plan of the work. These three volumes arc 
oniiUied Premier rdcit.” What more is to come we know not; but 
wo may conjecture ibat the whole will bo on something like the 
scale of Les MinSrabUs. In that rase the same general alfect may 
perhaps be repeiited. In Xss there hto extraordinary 

digressions— U^hniciil, topognmhical, historical, and what not ; 
tedious dialogues, gratuitous horrors, and inipossible incidetits. 
But tho force and volume of the whole carry off all this and more 
which would break down an ordinary romance ; imd tbe result of 
all the strange elements thrown together in seeming confusion is a 
prose epic. M. Victor llugr/s genius is volcanic. When ho 
works on a great siaIo his bleiuFshes are the scories of a lava- 
stream. But it does not follow that on a smaller scale the 
blemishes have only tho same pro|M>riional eflbct» The minor 
operations of volcanic forces may send up nothing but hot water 
and mud. At present we flua that in Qu 4 itrmngt- 4 r^ there 
is a somewhat unroHsonahle proportion of dross and extnmecms 
matter. Any less daring or less discursive writer would have 
brought tho hook within naif its present length. But the first two 
or three volumes of 2>s takim by themselves would pro- 

duce much tbe same eflcci ; and in these circumstances our first 
gtmeral impression must mnnls l>e only provisional. 

In the various chapters of these volumes all M, Victiir Hugo’s 
characteristics are to be found iu deteit. The words ythit'h lie 
himself applies to the Convention tire precistily fitted td express 
his own eminence and his own foulte — Uieu de plus dUforma et 
de plus sublime.” The parallel goes furtlmr; for, aa he observes 
on the same subject, tbe deformitUiA are obvious on any near and 
partial inspection, while the grandeur only cxmios out afterwards 
m a comprehensive view, licence the critic of M. Victor Hugo’s 
writings has a somewhat invidious task ; for particular objeetiotis 
which show their own grounds must have more weight in 
proportion than a general admiraliou which assumes the reader's 
confidence. 

The persons of the romance juay bo divided Into two classes. 
There are some of an ideal kind, whoso doings furnish the 
iVamework of the story, and who serve os pegs for the author 
to hung various aontiinents and speculations upon. There are 
others of a less ambitious but more human kind, for whotii M« 
Victor liuffo may not have intended us to care so much, but for 
whom, in tact, we cars most. To take the res) ^ofile first, they 
consist principally of three children named Iteiid-Jean, Gros-Alain, 
and Georgette, who in the first chapter are found wandering help- 
lessly with tboir mother, driven from her home by the war, and 
Serg^nt Itedoub, of tho Faria battalion Bonnet-Kouga, in conui 



of the party who find tliem. 
battalion on thia wise:-* 

U 


, in command 
They are solemnly adopted by the 

Une Tears, troiN orphsHns, la fults, Vaband^o, la loUltida, la guarra 
grondanto tout autour da Tborkon, ia faira, la w>if, pas il^aotra DOterriuira 
qua Vherlic, pas d'autra toll qua la deL 

Le sergsnt s’approcba de la fenme et fixa see yeox sor I'cnfant q«l idUlf. * 
La {Mdite qiifUa le sdn, Untma doucemeiit la istt, rsgarda aveo its beUas 
prunellet blaies Vefirayinte frice vdoe, bdrlstde ei fouve qai sa pmhalt sur 
•lie, el He ndt k tomire. 

Le eergeol le redfewa ei 1*00 vit tmt grosss tsrme reuler sur sa jous d 
i^andter fui boot de sa meoatadie comma une perle. 

11 derva la vdx. 

— Camaradeii de teat m Je eeiidos qos to batallkm vi deveiilr p&ic. 
fiit-eo eooTeoo f Iteus aAitae«i em Wide eoCintsdA 

— VivolaB^pnbUqiiel erUemt Im grauidim 

f i,3t ft AeodR Iw dsmt inafM att-dss«M fe la fidim te 4 h enfotes. 

Veiib, dit^fl, Imaafefei di^tetaft i^ do gaimet"lteaga 

i ^ nier I J^rmkr rhiia La gturn eivUr. 

Vrs^t mtMZArffyrm. 
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Lft Tlvmdltes Muto d» Jola. 

•<*Trato tllM dent im MDilip 0^^ 

PnU eOi dda^mrnMim^ muAnttm ipmMmmritU funm rmm «t 

toimt — 

— Comme In jpetite a Tair iraniine 1 

— Vive la Republloae I rdpdtbmit let aoldata. 

£t le aergent ait 4 U mbre ; 

V«nest» cifcoyanmi. 

Tlu» whole of this eh^^ter ia in the autiKnr'i moat cbanuing and 
natunJ moimar, to If. Victor llugo when he pleoMa ie the meet 
aatunil of writers. We oee no more of them tUl the third volume, 
when they are the hoatogBi of a amall band of Vendean deapaiodMi 
beeifl^d by the French trooue in a solitary castle. There is a 
description of their childish play which, if not veiy material to the 
naarntive, is anyhow a welcome relief to the grotesque hoiTOze 
which the author has thought hi to accumulate at thait part of the 
book. In particular there is a chapter quainilv headed 
Massacre de oaint-Bsrthdleiuy,” which shows how, beinir left alone 
with a unique edition of the apocryphal Gospel of Ht. Bartholomew — 
which, by the way, gives occasion for one of M. Victor Hugo's 
alarming exhibitions of lefiming — ^they most innocently pull it to 
pieces. They are finally restor^ to tboir mother and to the Iwita- 
lion. As for Sergeant Radouh, he is a brave and liou<*st fellow 
and, to ju<lge by too opinion he delivers at acoust-martial presently 
to be mentioned, the only one of the grown-up people to whom 
the ffeneral intoxication of the year ’93 has left any common sense. 

The poiaons who are not human aro the following : — The Marquis 
de Lantenac, who comes from Jersey to take command of the 
Vendean revolt, and is besieged in his own nn(*^stral tower. Ue it 
is who, after having escaped with the rtiuinimt of his followers, 
comes bock alone to rescue the children from the conflagration in 
which tJioy liad been left to |)erish. Thu scone is one of M. Victor 
Hugo’s finest ; but it is unfortunate that he could not somehow 
oonUnve to make Lantenac ignorant of the original diabolical plan, 
which one would In^po even infuriated and bigoted rebels would 
not be capable of oouceiving. Then comes Gauvain, great-nephew 
of Lantenac, commander of a national expeditionary toco which 
besieges the tower. liAstly, Oimourdain, formerly a priest and 
tutor to Gauvain, now attached to hU command as delegate of the 
Oommlttee of Public Safety. He is in a sort the le^er of the 
club of extreme politioians known as the Evechii, and the chielk of 
the Mountain look on him with respect. Bo far as we have boon 
able ia ascertain, all these persons are fictitious, although Cituour- 
dain is introduced with various traits and circumstances which 
look AS if they were bom^wod fVom some actual bio- 
^phy. As to the probability of their conduct as told 
in the story, let a very short account suf&oe. On board the 
vessel in which Lantenac is convoyed to Brittany a gun breaks 
ioote from its lasbinin. The results are of the most alarming kind ; 
whether they would be such in iket we do not stop to inquire, 
especially as we ore here overwhelmed with a whole vocabuUiy of 
marine tenns of art on which even M. Littr^ throws no light, and 
the veiy magnitude of M. V. Hugo's assumptions of special know- 
ledge makes it impossible to any mortal critic to test them, 
llowever, the man who was answerable for the gun not having 
been properly secured undertakes to capture it, aud does so after a 
terriim combat. The Marquis calls up aU hands, and proceeds 
first to decorate the man with the cross of St. Louis for his 
braverjf^j and then to have him shot for his negligence. 

Now we come to Gauvain and Oimourdain. Qauviun is the 
only creature to whom Oimourdiun has a personal alTection; 
and it must be said that there ore lucid intsrvala in which 
he appears as a real and lovable person. Oimourdain has 
saved iiis pupil's life in illneas in old days, and by a some- 
what auperfluous stroke of art he ia made to save it again in 
fight at the very moment when he rejoins him. At the end of 
the book Lantenac saves the children, at the risk to himself of 
Mling into the hands of the Republicans. Oimourdain has been 
sent from Faris on purpose to Imve lioutenac guillotined, and is 
about to wooeed to that operation ; but Gauvain, after a sharp 
ooniliot of motives, contrives hit ancestor's esc^. There- 
upon CKmourdain sits in oourt-nuurtial upon Gauvain, the 
court being composed of himself, a commiasioiied officer, and 
Sergeant Kadoub, and condemns him to death by a casting vote, 
Sergeant Radoub emphatically dissenting, and obemving, not with- 
out reason, ** Jo n'aime pas les choaes qui ont riuconvdnieot de 
fikire qu'oQ na sait plus du tout oh on en eat” After which 
Cimourdam hM a solitary interview with Gauvain, and they discuss 



I duly guillotined 
so ends the last volume. If this incident were the work of any 
other man than M. '^^ctor Hugo, we should take it as a malicious 
fillogi^ of the sort of benefits mankind have to expect from the 
' practicaid apnlication of such ideas as thoeeascribed to Cimourdi^ 
But the author has laid one scene at Paris, and has thereby found 
occasion to discourse at large and without any aUegories upon Ibe 
signifioanoe of the year 1793. This portion of M. Vtoor Hugo's 
romance, like many chapters of Lei iUii^raM«s, la, in truth, in the 
amUt of the romance, to use a convenient legal metapher. without 
being fiidly parcel of it But it is too piomiiieut and cluuac- 
terislio to oe nagleoted, dad we rewfre it, togetber wi^ aundiy 
minor perinia of eteotttiei^ to be dsalt with in a aepamte notioe. 


m ntiNcsfiB cuBunrs.* 
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JL A HeAmMf wlA eone new jagwilferta, of an mtfaie in 
Qumtoib itoto of lanuaiy tivt, bewto the ^tle 
pnlffishel Letten ef the Frineem It wianOt 

la tba Qtmrhrly to when the letters were addrsesed, bat La^f 
Bose Weigall, haviim now revealed benelf as the writer Of to 
article, says that they were addressed to bar mefther, the late 
Ooantess ‘of Westmoreland, who, se a gnl, Ifiss WelMqyy 
was compazdon and playmate of the yooEiig Princess QhBik)tla| 
and who become the Princess's most intimate and confldsutfail 
friend. The letters begin in ifii3, after Miss Wellesley bad 
married Ixird Burghersh, and the hast was written within a tor 
days of the Princess's sad and untimely death. The tiew in* 
gredients in the volume are materials supplied by Her Majesty 
(what, is not stated), a series of letters from ‘1798 to 1804 
written by the Princesss aunt, the Queen of Wnrtembi^^ lady 
Elgin, the Princess's governess, and also letters of Mbs Haymaii, 
who was the l^incesss sub-govemess for a few months in 1797 
when the Princess was only in her second year, .and Who was sner* 
wards in the service of the Princess of Wales. 

The utthappy marriage of tlie future Geosge IV. with PrinocM 
Caroline of Branswi^ doomed the Printos Charlotte, their 
ofiWpriug, to misery from her cradle. The parents were tom- 
ally separated very soon after the birth of tne Princess, which 
was at Carlton House, on Janiuiry 7, 1796. The Prinow 
of Wales was to retain her apartments at Carlton House, with 
free access to lb© infant. iWy Elgin, as governess, was at the 
head of the uiirstiry establishment, and supenniendiKl evep^thing; 
ttlio was the medium of communication iMtween the IVitiea and 
IVincess. The Princess of Wales had a villa at Charlton, 
near Blackhcath, but came constantly to see her daughter ; — 

In early days — the rammer of 1797— tli© PrluouM of Wales was 
eonsUntly tiaokwardii and forwanls between Clwrlton and Carlton House, 
ooming most da3rs to play with hor danghter, sithsr In MIm Haymaa*s room 
or in the nursery ; but never encountering or holding any sort of oom- 
inutdcation with tlio Prince, who, on his port, avoidud the nursery, most 
likely through tor of meeting lurr. 

The Prince, having the child in the same bouse with him, saw 
very little of her. Miss Haymau writes, Juno 7, 1797 : — 

The Ihince's time for seaing the cliild is when dreeeing. or at breakfast 
.... lie has not Ixieu un here, having drop|M!d that ciistuin many months, 
nor has he sent for the child or te^on it toco tlu) liirthday, but be was some 
days out of town. I do uot often know whether hn U at homo or abroad. 

Here is aa amusing extract from a letter of Miss Haymi^ of 
the same year, telling how the child in her second year mimicJied 
Canning ; — 

Priticeas Charlotta is very delightful, and totrs her caps with showing roe 
bow Mr. Canning takes off his hat to her as he rides in the Park, aud 1 hold 
her up St the summer-house window. 

In 1804, when the Princess was eight years old, Lady £ 1 ^ 
resigned hor post, and was succeeded by Lady de CliiTard. About 
this time the Prince of Wales proposed to place the education ol 
the Princess under the control of his father, George HI., who up- 
held the cause of the Princess of Woles and doted on the Princes 
Charlotte. The young Princess was now sent to Windsor to be 
under the eye of the King. The Prince of Wa 2 s, caring 
nothing himself about seeing his daughter, was very jealous of her. 
intercourse with her mother, and visits from and to the mother 
were made rare. I'lie iathor of the Princess of Wales, the Duke 
of Brunswick, lost his lile at Jena, in 1806, and hor mother then 
came to live in England, and settled herself near her daughter at 
Dlackbeath. It was then arranged that the Princess Charlotte 
should go once a week, on Saturmiys, to the house of the Duchaas 
of Brunswick, and there see her mother. The Princess of Wolsa 
thus wrote to Miss Hayman in a letter of 1807 

On Osturdays my daughter comes et three o*doek to dine with my 
motbor, when uoropany is always siked to meet her, oonaisting of old sm| 
etesdy people. At ftmr o’clock I oppeer ; at six Cheriotte leaves os. 

These short Sotmday visits to her mother wen the chief, if nek 
riie solo, ^ eiyoy meats of the child's existenoe. She loved her 
mother. *^It is quite charming,'’ wfbte George IIL, February 
25, 1805, *Uo eee the Prinoese and her child toother.” In 181 1 
Qtorge's IIL’s insanity and the Regonoy of the Prinee of Wato 
affects the Princeas Charlotte s position for the worse. Tbe 
King had sysmthised with the two Princessei^ mokhar and 
daughter | the Queen's feelings wers the other way. She leaned 
to the Pnnoe of Wales. The young Prinoess's Ufa became herder 
and gloomier* We quote from Lady Bose Weigalit*— 

A msln part of this parnicleus policy was to heap tbs 3WiV Mamm 
isriuded firom the world. Ths Re^t bad rasson to frar tot ew sMms>w 
anoe in public would give a fresh stimulus to tbs wkbsieead <tou|g hi 
favour or hemlf and to metto, and render bbn piepsititoMy SMUi bq* 
popular. Hs wh fUitlwr bent upon avoiding evuiy ttuag vddeh «sii|d. loek 
like a rsoogniUon of her es tbs hsbitomnptive m to Cbswa, pitoto 
hoping that by tbs dato of his witosr Iw a divores^ bs might lem tor . 
have a son throiudi a SNeod marristomid abut out to toUto^ ^ Ms 
Uetested oonsmt from the throiW- • • t ^ Piincesi Chi toto was isgssto 

as a rival to be s up p m seri,jfstor ton as a ftilitra sovbtooa kto ^ te ba 

trailed to hwiatotoletoa Pto fifteen at to osmStomMet ef to 
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]|i4 kcv^ Umii^cha^gtmM^ bt mU in W <MfUi]blliluii«&t| tiuA 
Aft «diM Im ftUom 4 » ^Suly of Bedchftmber»** intt fti d of 
kAi|||0Q0llm4«iMlftr4 ^jvnm^taiA Uut fthe migbtbft oUowod 
to^ftOttiftOOlL’* £Qmi wzoto to hor jSitbor mqiiefttiag iliftie thing*. 

kttftr mftdft bim binom*; ho ImmediAtely pouted down to 
ViaJicg^ Ifthiftg with nim; Aiidthftfe, 
in the jMtmnA of Iba Queen end hie eieter Priaoeeaee, the Kogeut 
end ^ Ohaneellor eookbd the Plriuoese her the enonuity of her 
demendei pietty ppifth «• a ecMiple of angry nunee might aoold a 
Aild of iom yeei* old.’* So write* Lear Kose Weigall. Miee 
Klikht, who BOW beoame eub^vememy ha* in her Aatobio- 
on^y **giv»a the Ibllowing aooouut of Lord Ohanoellor Hdonle 

Bftaftm) 


, r, «nd t^ndy ds Cliflhnl, In a twt rouA 

BMenWrthe iMnwd LofdexpooidcNl the lew of EngUiMl m iw»ttt(lhrdingh«« 
Bcgrri Hlghnen what she denuuidtHl ; and oa the Prinoe’s asking what he 
wcwd hare done as a iatber, he Is suid to have answered, ** If lUie had iHwn 
rM dangbter, t would hare locked her np." Princess Charlotte heard this 
wtHi gniB dignity, and answered not a word ; but slio afterwards wetii into 
<ha room of ono of her annta, burst into team, and exdainiMl, ** What would 
the King eey if be coukl know that his granddanghUdr had baeu cooipaRid 
to the graiiddoughter of a 0Qllitr.*‘^Miss iCiiight’s Aaiodutfin^y, voi. i. 
p. 184. 

Imdy fioBO Weigail lekle* the flaoio incident lew circunistan- 
tieUy:— 

Prieeees Charlotte, with aU her Impulsiveness, had the setf-eommund to 
lemaln dlecii nnder the stonn of abnse. It was not till she reaabed her 
own room that sho bunt into tears, and broke ont into oomplatiits of the 
hidlgtdty put upon her by her father, who, not content with rating her 
hlmsidt had brought the Lord ChanoeHor to bank Urn up, and sudered hbn 
to Mxm her in nnmoeeured langnage. Always eealous to propitiate tJie 
reigiiliig peersr. Lord Eldm forgot the decorum wliioh was dne to a lady, let 
UMM the reepert whloh wae due to thehelr-prMnniptive to tlie thiono. 

The PriBoe Bemat mored hi* deughter from Windenr to 
London, end eataUiehed her at Warwick House, close to OarHon 
House, and immediately under his eye. She was permitted to 
continne visits to her mother, now living at Kenritigiou, but ordera 
were given to her attendants neyer to leave her alone with her 
mother. In December 1813, just as the Princess was reaching 
tfaa eomnletion of her eighteenth yea^ her &ther made up a 
nuNteh for her with the herodito^ Ininoe of Orange. His 
oliject waa to g^ hia dauAter out of Englimd. The Irinoeae 
wrohs to Lady Burghereh, about the middle of December, telling 
how the had been harried into an eng^ment ; end, in W unhappy 
position, no wonder that ahe hurri^j caught at a chance of 
emancipation from her father: — 

On Friday night the Prince of Orange mrrlve<l In England j the Prinoe 
f Rcmmt) wishra exoesslTely 1 sliould see him, wliicb ! agienl to. (>n 
dunday evening I dined at Cnritnn Uouae to meet him with a small party 
•—the Gastlereagha^ iflveriHxila, Lord Bathunrt, two Fagels, hesMcs the 
Duohaw of l^seda and myself and the Duke of Clarence. During the 
evening 1 waa called out to say what I thonght of him, and, in short, to 
dftclda In his fawur or not, on so shiwt an aequalntanoe. However, I 
dscidadL and in ki$/uwnr ; we an/Ltnai^ or /fnmfs, therefora, on his return 
ftnm Holland. I confess 1 was more agitated than 1 oun exprsm at the 
whole ptooeeding. The l*rinoe was so much aAmtsd hlraaalf, but so happy, 
that it has nttlto appeased to me sinos like a dream I ile was with me 
Honday ana yetteraay. whan I took leave of him, aa he Is off to^y for 
HoUand, and will not be able to return before spring. H* ihinJm about 
April, when he will go to Dertln and bring over his famUy*here for a short 
time. He told me yesterday what has cut me to the heart neariy, that he 
aa pes fod and misMme to io ebreed wtth Urn ufterwaids to HcUcad, but 
tnU 1 shoaid have a home oeie and there, and be constantly omnhig faeck- 
warfo and forwards t that he wished me to go to Berlin, and travel in 
diflkrcnlparta of Germany. He waa all khidnees, 1 most aey 1 at the seme 
time, as he todd me, it sliould never prevent my seeing and having mv 
IriendiwltheMaa mneliaaever lUibed} that ha ahouldbe happy Ir^tfo^ 
wooMaUgo wWiaMLcr ilae eome and ase omi his anxious wM,! must 
(my,lstoaowhatlUlDeaijnMhaap*iiihletomakenM happy, and riudy 
eveiythbig that can male me to. 

Bj a leflaemant of aniBl^ tha Prmem waa oidorftd not to tell 
“BW"**; fib* t»iote to Udy Buiglunh, 
FaibtMi7 M, two aoSbi .ft* 

Hy Wrthday wae kept 
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to to.ligl.totoiC mi H wmU hootoS 



I both . fcM hntoitotol loitoi> w lt.irtiteb I ly i wu i p i i n i 
aBwsimeedifther. 

Time, which hrcmgbt raSnotloh. fixed and brinnalfiad Hm dtihei^ 
miBatl^ of tho Princem to imnain fooo aa tn gt^ ahroad wHh 
Ae Prince of Oiangoi. Aa holfrtc thft Dutch wone he wnuld 1 m 
eompftUed to live in Holland \ ^hhe, rni tho Mm hand. WM hftl^> 
pmampthro to ilie throne erf l^ffhmd, and confilctifig dutlaa 
might, and probably would, call on ner to lumain hftiti ; and, fton« 
atitutional quimtions aiMrt, her bimrt waa in EngUnd and with bar 
mother, near whom she wished to atay, and p^nal IboUn^ and 
afieotion were ftiubarketi in hot resolute advoeft^ of nortbctflmedoiu 
to docido for heieelf, nitor her uuirriage, as to gomg abinad toi A llm 
Prince of Orange. She soou ftmiid after her burriftd angagnniftnl 
that, though caU^uinp the Prince, she did not love him \ theim 
was tliarciore no imssion to resiridn her from proaaing whal aha 
believed to be a ultimate and proper demand. A long cam* 
npondaac« ensued, which Lady Itosu Weigail uaUishea martmift; 
the marriage waa ou the point of bring broken off; at laat the 
Prince of thmngcs futher waa called in by the Prince Beffcmt to 
stdtie tho matter ‘,0 and it was settled in accordance with the 
Princem Charlotte's w ishes. The Prince** had shortly befbiu 
written the following adiuimhle letter to the Prince of Ora^, after 
receiving a letter from Jx»rd IJvorpool, tho IVime Minister, to* 
fiiaing to advise the Prinoo Hegont to comply with hor wishes 

'Woruick Houftfl : kfonday, Hay 9, 1814. 

My dear Willhini,— It is wtth the ds«»peftt rrgfvt that I have tWKiIvsd Uis 
cnchist^d l«t.tsr for»m Ii<»rd LiveqKiol, which, unlfwii ymi have Influsmw 
enough to moks thorn alter tiioir upinlotui, puis sp end ( foar to on oltlanse 
1 had every itsison to expect would havtt insiirsd my ImppliMM^ and whkiti 
firum the very high opinion I ■hsU over ouh'rtsiti of yoi4 1 ftiiall nriesoss 
to regret if brokan off} and I rt'gret it tho more os I M persuaded that If 
there had been any inrilnntioii to ec)nnilistc« on (ho psvt of IHnlstors U 
might have been obviated. 1 have at laost toe iAriftfacthm of Miing yw- 
faoUy sufs that it is not owing to elthor you or raytolf, tld« uideokaddlri 
termination. With every ttmiiment of mgiud ami mendohip, Ijsllevs raft, 

CnoJtuiTrR. 

The difliculty aa to foreign reaidanoe got over, and the Prineeaa 
haring entirely her own way, all seemed settled and the marriage 
a eertaiuty. Hut disoossions and dissensiooa arose on other 
matters, aod the Princess had not come to love the Prinoa of 
Orange. The Princo stoiul in fear of the Prbioe llftgsot and 
wished to humour hiui. Hit did not acquiesce in tha rrioeeasb 
wishes and intautions aa io ttuaiing har mother aa bar mother, and 
ignoring her parents' quarrels. There arose a little irumM^ 
quarrel, on which tho Princess iinally broke off tha matdt. 
Frioeehs Charlotte," saya Lady Hose, wanted the IVinea of 
Onuigo to rids with her in the riding-house. Me started gli^ieo- 
tions, and she reproached him, till, annoyed at hor vuhiimenos and 
pertinacity, he loft her to recover her tomjiar. Tha dimax hml 
come, and in the evening ahe ^ote paiwiuptorily to aay that their 
engagement must cease." And so it was. It did casso. The 
PrifK^e of Orange waa taken by surprise, but the Ihriiiosss was de- 
termhuMi 

The I’rioce K^nt was furious at his daughter's oonduot, but 
eonld not help hiinself. In anger ho *n|MNured at Warwick Hquie, 
July 12, 1814, and annouiu^ to nis daughter that dd^har 
•thmdants would be diamissed that eveniiw and replaced hy 
strangers. ** The Ib-hicess controlled herself while she remabiad 
in her fhther’s presence, but the instant she oould escape ahe 
ruriied to hor own room, put on her bonnet, ran into tba atrset, 
hailed a hackney-eoich, and drove off to bar mothar'a boime in 
Connaught Plaea." I^y Hose Weigail proceeds : — 

When the Prlnessi Chsristto’s fljglit from Warwick llmise was diiooversdi, 
hsr friend Miss Merotr, who was present and iiad hoard her uitw soms dis- 
jointed exeUmatlon about going to hor mother, set off with the Bhhsp of 
SaJisbnfy to Connanght Place, and sent book word to inform Mlm Knlgki 
of the molt. The good lady followed with the Prinoess'e mold oad some 
dotbsf, end fonnd hor at dinner with hsr mother, lunr mothePs lidy-i». 
waiting, and Miss Mercer. Mesntlms the Hegent bod oeUed on Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Eldon, and the Duke of York, and some hours of negotia- 
tion ensued at Connaugbi Ploos lietwma the envoys of the Jlmiit, end the 
runaway Prinoew and her friends. Botli sklos isiiomineaded the Prinoew 
to return. She jrldded at lost to their united opinion, and at two o^cUtdk 
in the morning was escorted back to Carlton House l)y the Duke of York, 
the Lord Cbamllor, and the Lord Chief Justice. Various accounts hsvo 
bsen written by the diflhrent s^ors in tbs aeene of what took piM. Ixsrd 
Eidon IseoBkolly dsseribed her os ** kicking and bounelng,*' but ffttsliy 
giving hi. Lora Brougham bos left a more raeludimmatle oocomit of tm 
rioquent appeal by which bo penuaded her to go bock to her fsther ^ 0*4 
even tbs oontemporoiy newspaper reports oil vary as to details. Bst toe 
plain norvttlve of MIm Kni^^it gives the graotost impresalon of Irutb, and 
nom har ieaoniit it would appear that the Prinoeas posaed the houre ahe 
spsnt In Counaught Flore nearly entirely alone with her rooUunr and the 
todiet In ths Prhicass of Woles* own room, while tlis inmUcmsn asms and 
went bslow j and the infoienom to which she yieldad wsrs probably tito 
wisliaa of hsr mother and tba entrsatlas of Miss Maroar and Miss 


Tho PrinoBia'aHfe, mioeraUc before, wa* now made much monan 
hmSftimr, Meariy two yimn afterward* abe waa relftased from whi^ 
be callea a atate of dufranoe rile a autiriige of aifactimi 

ntBee Leopold of Saaw-Cobiug. Happioeia at kml eome 
'Ift ikftfo Bitt it WBi of brief duratiOD. Every one knowa the aad 
tito iBoiBeat4«f loolDDdribr Jay death eame to her ; Ivdng 
'filNMid of ^ Mam f, ifiiy^ ahe died withia e 

w boav»aft«ri^^ 

' l4%lloa» WftIgaU iuto baett ftwAmato in eM 
lii i liy; aii i d bae yrA them together ioa ptsaeing aiyKbiit her ** hrkt 
" doaa not go beyoM theaa materials# and ha* an tmpMet 
inA M not Ihft oBbr dWMof the h^ 
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The author finite henelf to use unneceiMerily etrong 
hi oondemnatioD of the PrlnccM of Walea, andj, tnepiM prolxibiy 
by her mother Lady Weatmoreland's feelinge^ aecuMfi the 
Whig party of an iniereetod eapoueal of the cause of that 
most unfortunate woinaD^ adding that the same political 
party ** would only have been too happy to render it more 
attractive by linking to it the ^evancea of the PrioocM 
Charlotte with all the interuBt which attached to her youth, 
innocence, and regal prospectB.’* Lord Brougham*a Autobio- 
graphy, tin trust wortliv in uuvny respecta, may be relied on for 
the corrcBiJondence which it publishes ; and there may be neeii 
ample proof in his correspondence at the time with h^l 
Grey, Wliitbroad, and othera, of the backwarduesa of a large 
part of the Whig party in the case of the rrincess of Wak s, 
and of caution and delioucy in handling the grievanccH of the 
Princoss Charlotte. Tjady Itose Woigall treats the “ Delicate 
InvcHtigation ^ of 1806 as conctuHlve condemnaliou of the Princes® 
of Wales. ^ George III. had written to Lord Lldon in July 1804 
that the Princeas’s ‘^injuries deserve the utmost attention of the King, 
aa her own conduct has proved irreproachable.'* I^ady Hose Woigall 
pronounces that ** her eccentric, reckless boluivmur was Boon to de- 
prive her of all titie to the epithet.” liecklcss ib a strong word fiir 
indiscreet, which is the most that can ha made out of the oitaliilca- 
tion by which the Comm iHsioners who conducted thu^^Dohcaie In- 
vestigation accompanied their entire iiccpiitUil of the Princess 
on the charges^ brought aminst her. The raiitiou adm{nisier«)d 
by these Oomuiissiouors did not amount to reproach. The Princess 
was acquitted of the Douglas chargeB. Lord lOldon, no chivalrous 
knight*errant, and tSpeucer Perceval, the piin^t of men, midinnh- 
ingiy supported her ; and Perceval wrote for her her memorable 
letter to the King on the OommiHsionors* Kenort. Lady Hose ; 
Wcigall speaks of the Princess Charlotte's a/Tection for her mother, | 
notwithstanfUng the mother's weaknesses and vices.” The hist is a | 
strong word, utterly lu^jufitilhal ns applied to a woman againHt whom, 
even at the last and at the worst, crime was ** not proven.” Men 
of unimpeachable honour, and women of uiisusiiccted purity, be- 
friended nor to the lost, in spite of all her undouuled iudiscretions. 
LadyKoee Weigall, Avho here may have excuse that she is 
the rri ncoss Charlotte's biographer, and irresistibly moved as such 
to take up the cudgels for lier under all cirauiuHttuicos, sitvercly 
blame® the Priiu'ess of Wales for leaving Kngland and deserting 
her daughter in 1814. In July 1814 the Princess Charlotte had 
fled ,from Warwick IIouhc, and from her father’s cruelty, to take 
refuge with her mothc^r in Connaught Phioo. v^li(3 was taken the 
same t^ight,^ by the advice of her friends and of her father's, to her 
father's residence at Carlton ITouso; and the J'rincoss of "Wales 
concurred in ibis advice, and did not endeavour to keen her in her 
own house. Lady Hose Weigall hereupon writes us follows: — 

She [the Priiiccw Olmrlotte] woe acting under an impuleo of Indlgnsthm 
or alarm in un unforeseen emergency, aiul probab^ her eiilcuiotions did not 
extend beyond the lti«tinctlve notion tlist her mother's house was her 
proper sauctunry, and her mother'll countenanee her surest impport. Uut 
her oxpeutstion of finding syiiipnthy and proteetion was destined to meet 
with no response. Ttio (wrsecution the IViucess of Wales had undergone 
had long deteriorateil lior charneter, and eiidcil by hunlouing her liearL 
Hev^Ibction had gradually been ttlifleil under the overpowering dcnso of her 
owit^’roiigs, which lilleil her mind, and rendered her indiftVrtmt to tier 
daughter's welfare, ttho tiad nv'ently made up her mind to go abroad, that 
she might live free (Vom all restr:iint, and niuiorM in her own iicltisli plans, 
the last thing she desired was to tx? mlxeil up In the di:iputes between tiUher 
and daughter. Much ns she liked excitement, tliu sudden apparition of the 
runaway I'rineesB was anything but welcome to her, and she was quite as 
anxious to got rid of the lugltive ns the Kegont could be to recapture her. 

. . . Her mother's coldness and eagerness to send her back were probably 
a bitter disappointment to her. She left Connaught Place, as olready stated, 
with the Duke of York, and renrheit Carlton House Just liefore daybreak. 
She Was not allowed to return to her own rooms in Warwick House, but 
lodged In Carlton House, and an entirely now sot of attendants were ^dai'ed 
about h(Mr, anil she was removed in their charge a few days later to Cnui- 
boum Liocigts In Windsor Tark. At the end or the month she had a final 
interview with her mother to take leave of her before tho Princew of Whales* 
departure fVora Knglnnd, and this was tlie last time they over saw each 
other. Prinuese Charlotte was deeply hurt at her mother's wilfhlness In 

d ug aliroad, perceiving how detriuieiital this step must be to her, and 
ing, no doubt, that It was an iingratefhl return for tho uncompivmisiiig 
cfTorts she had made lately on her iieholf, efforts which cost much, as the 
mother waa not only sinnod against but sfiiiiing. 

There itre euroly two mode® of iu.teipreting the Princeas of 
Wales's conduct. Could she be inaeusiblo to the injuiy that 
might ensue to her daugiiter from her remaining near herf 
Might she not fod that by going abroad she might even 
ease her daimhters position f What good at that time could 
^ do for her daughter in England r Tho daughter had, it 
is true, with a filial loyalty which deserves no special eidcgy, 
battled with tlie Prince of Orange for the right of treating Ser 
mother aa guiltless, and discussions on this point had contri- 
buted to the breaking off of the engagement But these discus- 
sions and many acta of the liegent showed that, while the Princess 
of Wales was within the dau^ter's reach, the woes of tho latter 
ware aggravated and her fate embittered, and the mother might 
have dUntorestedly felt that her absence would be a bonelit to ^ 
daufl^ter whom aha was tot^ unablo to protect. Tho Prin- 
oaaA departure for the Continent was not approved by many • 






PATEBSQN’8 MBMORIALS OP PB0FES90E SYIIX,* 

A LTHOUGH it is strietly from aproftsMoiial point of viawijbal 
the Ufe of the late Pimssor Syam oan be assumed to pweie 
•ufEoiont interest to call for its embddiiiiaot in print, 
scendent merits as a surgeon were sudi he to make it onk doew 
Ms memory that such a work should be It would 

have been a slur ifpon the profession whieh hm eo ably served and 
ornamented had his eminent contribntions to patlKdggieeland.opeia- 
tive surgery, the impulse given by hts words and to the 

generation who flocked to his teaching, and the veiy oontiovemse 
which so bespoke the man and were the means of bringing into relief 
so many of nis latent gifts and eneigies, been kiA without, the 
recognition or the abiding monument which a leoord of hk Hlh 
and labours could supply. Amongst coUeagUM, friends, and 
pupils the dmre for a memorial of a man so Valued and 
nowned could not fail to meet with a fitting exponent of tbe^ad* 
miration and regard inspired by one who had stood finr years 
the acknowledged head m his own department of soienoe and 
practice. Many willing bands oontribnting their share to the stock 
of materials, the office of biographer of James Syme devolved upon 
his old friend and associate, Dr. Robert I^aterson, Vioo-Pr^owt 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and of the Me^eo 4 !lhiriii!giDal 
Society of Edinburgh, whose oration as President of the Hanrelan 
Society of the same capital at the annual meeth^ of 1873 has been 
made tho nucleus of the volume before us. Dealing luainly, thos^ 
not exclusively, with the scientific or professional aspect of Byrne's 
career, iind dmwn up fts far as waa possible in his own words, the 
value of this memoir lies in its setting in their true light 
those contributions of his to tlio surgery of his day wmeh 
are indicative of real genius, together with an estimate of the 
man as a reformer of snrgical method or clinical teaching; his 
diagnostic power and his unsurpassed skill ns an operator being 
not more conspicuous than his gilt of conveying anowled^ to 
others, and of caiTving with him the intellects and the hearts oi 
his class. Though not a writer of many books beyond his 
/VrVictWss of ISnrtj&ry^ a text-work upon the subject, his numerous 
contrioutions to the medical journals of the time ihow his un- 
wearied industry, no less than the concontratiou of thought and 
feeling, expreMHiug itself in terseness and conciseniHM of language, 
which juBtitlcd a endebrated advocate in saying of James Byrne 
that ho never wasted a word nor a drop of ink nor a drop o( 
blood. 

Sprung from ago(Hl Scotch faiuily and inheriting from his father 
a temper of iirm perseverance combined with courage and self- 
reliance, James Syiuo, born at Edinburgh, November 7, 1799, was 
more marked in his earl}* years by patient study than oy brilliance 
of parts. To this steady ability, joined to Uu) excellent grounding 
which ho received at a private grammar school, waa due the good 
place which lie took on entering the High Bchoolat the age of ten. 
Qluiot and meditative, wdth a certain shyness and reserve about 
him, he had but few companions, and those chiefly of kindred 
tiu^tos, with whom ho kept up friendship tlirough life, many of 
thorn rising like himself into eminence. Ohemistry formed bis 
favourite pursuit. The dissection of small animals, picked up 
in tho internals of school-time and in holiday ramoles, sharea 
with this his mind and heart A certain thickness of speech, 
approximating at first to an impediment, was greatly modified 
and well nigh obviated by pains and skilful training as years went 
on. All young Byine's pocket-money went in chemicals and 
apparatus, and his experiments were the admiration of the scHooL 
A striking sign of his instinctive tendency towards the reside 
or natural rather than the literary sources of knowledge, no 
less than an augury of the success which ho was thenceforward 
to achieve, was seen by liis chosen companions on his leav- 
ing the High School at the close of six years. Dashing from 
among them, tho lad, with an air of dignified resolvo they had 
never witnessed before, took his books ana threw thorn from 
as much as 8a}iRg, Away with these toys t I am now done with 
them. The more serious business of life is. before me, and to it 
1 moan to address myself.” 

Matriculating at tne Dniverriiy of Edinburgh b Normuber 1815, 
James Byrne made botany and philosophy his finiit studies» tho 
chemical teaching at the time wing there, aa tlmnghout the 
Dnited Kingdom, rather low. Jobed by Robert Qhriftiaoii| now 
tho diatingiushed Professor, he got together as a diemloal Maoly a 
dosen or so of students, workbg ardently with oooasiooal 
b a large underground cellar aa well as b his private lodgbga* 
In March 1817 he waa able to announce to the vrorid 
medium of the Amuds qf MUatmaify the discovevy, hymmm^oi 
the distillation of coal-^tar— then klaly hroughi into wim IwAhe 
lifting of Edbbnigh with gaa— of a solvent Hot gaeutehoaei 
which waa turned by Bdr. Maetantoah into a matssW rf bbwidlwi 
manufreture and the foundation of untold wealth* Sad^pntsnl 
advised by hit frienda bseo taktn out ^ the eokibwiitod aislin 
of the b ve n th m , a large Ibrtime would doahtiM mm bean 
added to the foietttxfio credit and the of eenfidMiflii whkh 
was ad that Stm reaped by this early eiidb of At 

the mm rime he wee dnmi Inesifrib^ IoiwhA^ wMi ^ 

a wbwte 'Mgvyi te his eventual aadvilMMngpm^ 9iitlr 
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ew tliit tl^g opem-tbr jwrtdl In rSrB, iwid 09 t life m no*itomy 
thm Ui awni tdoiy %m» witli and aiieoiwigingr 
tiia;3rotioff raigaon to anvmo m Initt offico of aoiumi« 
StMiW.^o ftm vafc Vtaadv two B^vc^i propws, that by the 
yeir' itoa bO oedwmOiiUy leetmed ior liietoii, and bad the eek 
IIm dSinaet^^ lotiwt yeair a ehort cornie of 

alndFfB'Pbria borou^ht him )Oto> contact i^ith LsalVaJMv ^vho took e 
Ho0It inteeat in kim, aa watt aa with lki]mytnin, wbOie heart he 
won or tSM loan of a tet of liatimiVi initaruments in a eaae of 
dkoMed noiw* Beoombg in 1822 a Fallow of tbe Hoyal Oollege of 
Bamom Of Bdhilnurgh, after having already jolimd tMt of Ijondon, 
he cuathwniahed hin^lf in the autumn of that year by hia fini 
iihpov^^ operation. It waa the earlieit case in Scotland of 
amn^tion at the bip-joiot» and waa a modiiication of Uiat of 
LhmJic, in which Syme waa aasiated by liiaton^ Abercaomble, and 
otbar professional inendsithe time occupied boW about a minute. 
A chaiacteristio letter to Dr. Sharpoy^ who»Q Itiendship he had 
cabled in Paria^ tells of his modest dkight at this sueoess, which 
hat, be writes, thrown the good town into commotion. In the 
neat Tear ooeurred the deplonible ruptuie with Liston, who had 
abairaipBed to ftyme the teaching of anatomy, though retaining a 
certain iotereat in the classes. That jealousy, and nothinc else, 
waa at the bottom of this break in their close friendship is all that 
bis biographer baa to my upon the matter, whilst it is scarcely 
pomible to state exacUv how the feud arotM?, or on which side lay 
the fprester riiare of blame. The number and variety of contro- 
variiea and estrangements in which l^me found himself involved 
from thne to time, coupled with hie Icnown warmth of temper and 
ehaarpness of tongue, iOTbids our holding him altogether blomeltuui. 
Free as he is stated to have been bv original disposition from auy- 
thing like a disputatious spirit, a cnangu is tmmi in him from tiiu 
time of his setting up his siu><ical hospital st Minto House and the 
professioBal warfare it brought upon hint. There is much point 
in the remark of an old friend, Dr. Belfmgo, minister of Slaleford, 
to whom he coufidod his dUbculties of this sort, that Sjme was 
always right in the matter, but often wr^^ng in the nmuiier, of his 
quarrds. It was most inopportune that tlie a]>}Hiintiiietit of Syme 
as Professor of Clinical Surgery led him, as a matter of sup^Hised 
duty, to attend the operating theatre at all times when any 
important operation was going on, to the intense disgust and scorii 
of LMton, and to the exp^otancy on the part of the olnas of some 
umeemlv outbreak. Btoiios are still told of retaliations btdiind 
bis rivals bock too petty for the dignity of one like Lihtou, such 
a« allowing furtive peeps of a small head which he kept in his 

pocket during lecture, with sly allusions to a likeness which n;o uired no 
verbal hint for the enlightenment of the amused students. Curiously 
as the two great men were alike in many points, bith of character 
and career, as Dr. Paterson has shown in an inUm^sting chapter, in 
phvsique there could hardly bo a greater contrui»t. Syme s shaqi 
ani eager fiu*c, with bis spare and almost puny frame, might seem 
to make him no match for the burly form aiul blulK, if not gross, 
aspect of his antagonist. Yet, well knit and wiry, Syiuo w'«s no 
more wanting in fibre of norvo or mnsclo than in ti vitV or force of 
wilL Never whs there a hand more linii and unwavering in o(x.‘rA- 
tions, or a mind more rigidly held In control and ready with re»mrce. 
Without the muscular strength which enabled Jdtiton to perft>nii 
amputation of the thigh sii^'le-handed, the. house^iitgo«m onlv aiding 
by noldiug the limb and tying the arteries, Syiuo hud a stylo of surgery 
attended with no less coniidonce and success, prompt, sun;, and 
even artistic. The softening of manner which his friends remarked 
in Liston, as an effect of his removal to lAmdun, had for one happy 
result the n?concilirttk>u whieh waa brought about near Christ tuns 
in 1839, the way being paved by a letter full of chaiticter, in which 
he spws of Syme's having aln^y ** broken the ice, tliough rather 
hi a mughish way,^ and 01 his own wish to have their grievances 
and BOTea ** not plastered up, but firmly cicatri'4cd.'* Their old friend- 
ship sSemed oniirely renewed when Liston revisited Kdinbiirgh in 
the autumn of 1S4.7, not many months before his death. 

The history of Syme^a short-lived appointment at the Uuiver- 
rity ColUm Hospi^ of London is given by hia biographer with 
idl neednu fulnoss, and in a etrai^htfor«vArd way, the letters of 
id trusty friends contriouting much towards clearing 


aU neednu fulnoss, and in a strai^htfor«vArd way, the letters of 
eminent and trusty friends contriouting much towards clearing 
im his conduct and vindicating his ultimato resolve. No act 
01 his Hfr, it may be said with truth, was more chamc- 
terlstic of his insmht and courage. At home once more, 
within five months, In his chair at Edinburgh, he was ebeted 
tewaidn the end of 1848 I’Mdent of the Medioo-Chirurgioal 
Sorie^ of that city. Devoting his whole energies to ptue suxgciy, 
he won his wtj ti the finemost rank, and advanced his depart- 
Mfit of seienoehy a series of opmtions as hrilliaot as wore 
novet nw thinks of plitieiits whom hUsklOlia^ savedfrom jUspw 
or dikUv ew fiwm siricide, showersd upon him. jl^ 1850 be was 
slseted Fnsideat of the Koval CoDm of Suigeons, 
end la tiiat cimadty enteiiaitied in Uoerel style the lesdlag tneni^ 
km ef the Brilisii Association at Ids heantifUi eoui^ lioiiie, 
Wlhenik. HU mpate ss the fitet eugeon of the diqfr ^ 
hsenffltt Ust honour set home and fiune abroad, but made Kdiin 
bm^ the centra fiir the dkgnosis and treatment of tbs 
most di^tilt easss. Amongat the most importsnt, naosiieL 
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loto BsQjdxtyywmhsf^ Symt^itwas miaiiwd«we^ 
at fruit. unformtHi ditleaftim never Ibund him withoai rim>uree> 
and nevur shook hU nsgve or anilesiiujid his haadt , The hwt oete 
wqH»rtedbv hinwin Hsvoh 1865— was one of total eateiriou of the 
toujnus, w hich he had twice tried (beftire, but unfitvouieblV. Hens 
uisttfiul of cutiiug all the musriesof tlie oshyoides,si in ilm fitfiner 
cai^‘a, he xvaidvcd to retain ' entire the mylo*hyoidei and gimio- 
hvoiiki, and moraly divide the attachments "of iiJe genio^hyogloiwi. 
Ho al:^ ditqxn-.^d with chloivilbrm, so that the uatieuti itwlaad of 
lying hi^riamially. might sit in a chair, the ilood not paming 
bai'kwA^U i«u» the phaiyux, but numiug out of the meuth. 
A spucial iuu:ri!«t attuchoa to this case from ita having been 
adduced not long agt>by Mr, Twisleton and quoted in our emmuim, 
as an iivt»Uiict» of the n*covery of speech after exeMon of the 
tongue ill couu*»xiou with the supposed miracls of the AlViean 
martyrs under llunnaric, 

In lii» adilrtjsa to iho Ilritiah Medical Asuoriation at lAMUiiiiigton 
ill August 1865, wliich his biographer hasprlntiMl at lougtbi we 
have a valuable summary of recent progrcM in surgery, the cradlt 
of not A few, nor those the least important, stops boiug ous to 8yme 
hinistdf. The surgeons of Ireland were forward to wsloome niiii 
and do him honour on more than one visit, whilst tludr brethren 
in America were sealous in acknowledgment of hie improvumentii, 
with especial reference to the ** Syme amputation " of the aukle^ 
joint Klocted the first representative of the Universities of 
TMiiiburgh and Aberdeen in the Medical Council, he would doubt- 
less have been chostm once more on the expiration of his term of 
ollice, but for the efiects of paralysis, which after repcatod aaiturcs 
carrit^ him off on the 26tb of June, 1870. Litigious and quick in 
qiuirrel as he hns beiui called by those who dwelt most pro- 
minently upim tlie professional controveraies and legal suits in 
which he was so oft'Cii engaged^ it must in fairnsM be lulowiKt that 
the cause of warfare was, with Syme, by no means so much 
pt^rsonul ag^'^nindisemont or pique as wliat he held to be the in- 
ii^rest4t of B<Mi'nco and truth, or the honour of a profession which ho 
adored. In tho most critical of thme legal disputes be came oft for 
tlio chief iNirt with success, whilst in all he has been allowed in tVte 
end, if not in the immediate heat of strife, to have been aciuati^d 
ami siiBUiimd by none but generous and pure motives. Where 
numey was concerned ho was uncalrulating and lavish to a froU, 
aud ii was Hcarcelv less by his devoted and chivalrous praotiiw ihrtji 
by his briliuiut tichicvenients in science that he raised anddignlli^ d 
the profession of his day. 


MYSIK’8 I'AUIK^N.* 

I X A I.«'lter to A Friend in London,” tho nnVve lielf-aisurauc’i* 
of which is rather amusing, ill*' author of this book explains 
his reason for writing it. He hus been much exercised by tho 
ludicrously iuexiu't repreHcntiitioiis ” of AuHtralian life conrfVu?(l 
bv rupitl wVitt*rs who, after a wmrry^ through the colonies, feel 
theiusclvoH qualillcd to instruct tludr fcllow-eountiymen in over} - 
thing ix’rtaining to those distant lands. With a view of corrtvUing 
fAls<i impreHsions and letting the neoplo ut home know bow 
AuHtralian colonists nvilly do Uie, ii/yso/s Vardm was written. 
The author's aim has IsMiii U) present a perfoctly accurato picture 
of social life in the colony of Vic-iorifl in one or two of its phascix. 
The aim is an exctdleut one. The conditions of life b Aiisiwdiii. 
allhotigh not perhaps (juile arcadian or idyllic, ptcsimt a ttewlicla 
for the novelist s talent, and a welcome exchango for the lovely 
higamisis and imjM)hsible murderers who imlivmi ibu lictlon 
of our owm mure imauro civilization. Wo are only wmx th^it 
Mr. Hays performnneo falls short of his promise, and tliaL tho 
experiences of a B<un«}wliat long residence in Australia Im^v 
not crystHUize<l into a moro complete ** photograph of eoloidai 
life.” "The faculty of observation is ntd altogether tho allalr of 
time which our author siippoMiS. IJis Australian soeues aie 
pruvokingly devoid of local colour. Kxcopt a description of Uu' 
** Corner '' at Jiallatai, a famous rendezvous of jfraiublera in mining 
shares, tho totiographical surroundings of his stoiy not 
much that is distinctivoly Australiao sbout them. Bn far as (he 
mam interest of bis story is concerned, tho venutt might bo cluuigod 
without any violont wrench to any provincial town in the old 
country. Nor, barring the refiection of on epidoinio fever for 
speculation, are tho social surroundingH at oil more cKuroctcr- 
btic. Tlie feature of Victorian life iiu:»st vividly, and prohribly 
most truly, p<.>nrayed in ibis work is donu pf ic rather than siKdaf. 
It is full of tlio sayinmi and doinn of a set of obirurive and irre- 
pressible servant^ mmo and female, Irish and SooU^h. Not even in 
a novri by Mrs. Heniy Wood is tbqainal] beer of the kitchen and 
tbegotsip of sendng men and maida more elaborately ebronhdad. 

The driiueation of the chief character in this book '-•heroine she 
con hardly be termed, even by courtesy— hoa evidently been a 
labunr of ioto for the author. Ikt he ia too enamoured of the 
strong mdividu^ly with which he hoi bvesied her to retUie the 
u&pleaobg and unaatiafiicioTy impraisioo which hii hnndiwork ia 
likmy to produce on the boa preponeMed mbd of bis reader. 
Toward Myaie Boebum one freki os one freb towards c<>.rtain 
cbanictera in real Ufe whom one ^ ia invited by some esoteric 
•diniter to take upon trust* One ia told that they have su^rJiug 

f ad qualitiea, abcerity, setf-relionoe, a sense of duty, much thnt 
liopiectable, even •onmabio} but, unfbrtunately, they have such 

^ f JMSrsikV P%rdiiMt Bjt James iJsv. 3 Vola borwLn; himkwvod k 
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33^ l«iwiiM»i ^Ueih Mr, Jimum hm mibooted to compoaiMi 
SiwlM, Quiiidti. SUii^. CHyo, muI 
Tbaoooxotbeidiiof AxyinuwfiiiigoooflodiamBicMlm 
digrt^bttithmmogrof^ioaiiy diiloctioal variotioa whkh am of 
WQT phUol^eu imjjonaace. Hindi it tbo widtlj tpmtd 
}nmm vmdk w spoken in the vtUey of the Gtn^t down to 
B^niw&l^ wliem the river makea ito bend to the touth { Orivaia 
dia ]nngoaf|[e of Omm, and it the moat circuineeribed of all the 
teven. The nti&et of the other dvo languages indicate whh auffi* 
otet nredtioii the districto in which they am spoken. Mr. Beamea 
Teiy jfuitly lemarkt that a work like the pxeieut it beyond the 
powen of a tcholar in Europe, and could only be product by one 
Itohag in ludit, and acquainted at well with the written at with 
ibe yemacttlar langntfle, With four out of the aoven languam 
Mr. Ihiaiuea claima to ne familiar ; aa to the other three, na naa 
been compelled to truat to booha end friendly oo'^operation. 

Ae languagea dealt with in thia volume undoubtedly apring 
fkom a common aoutce, and that the Sanakrit, It is 

a hat aufficieoilv preveily that the epokm Saiwkrit to the fountain tonm 
which the longuagiM of Aryan India originally epnmg } tlie principle por** 
tien of their vocabuUiy atid the whole of their mfleetional ayniem being 
dcHVed Iton this eonroe. Whatever may be the opinions held os to Ute 
eatoequmt Infinencee which tlwy undorwriit, no clonirt can ftiirty be cost on 
thto ftoadameiiUl proposition, iwnskrit to to Illiidl and it« brethren wliot 
IrfUln to to liaiian mud Spanish. 

The modem Latin tongues of Europe have passed tliroogh the 
kslenaediate ah^e of the Uotuanco laiigungee, and the Prakrits of 
India form a similar break between the modem tongues and the 
bid Sanskrit We had occasion in a forluer number {Saiardny 
Jbndffo, March l, iSjri), when reviewing I>r. Muir's Sanskrit 
Thanta,^^ a hook of which Mr. Beaioes hoe cmifesModly made great 
uae^ to enter at some length into the ^culiaritivs and affinities of 
the various PrAkrito, so that we need not notv touch that part 
of the question. Suffice it to repeat that the modem languages of 
India trace their descent through the Prakrits from the old 
aenskrit, or, as Mr. Beames has it, <<the s^ioken Sanskrit.’* 
Between the Vedic Souskrit and the clasMiciil Sanskrit of 
the BAmayana and Maha-hhurata there is a clear difference. 
Mai^ of the old Vedic forms have, in \he natural course 
of thinge, worn themselves out ; and besides, the mmmarians 
had been at work on the language, and cramned it with theIrTtiles, 
80 that Mt, Beames is probably right when he says ** that it may 
be safely denied that Samlcrit wa^ over spoken in lue form in whica 
it has hem handed down by Bmhtnanical nutliors.'* There must, 
however, have been a spoken langDAge, and, according to Mr. 


It may be aeoepted m a wa11-ofll.ibn«hed fact that the Ar^^an races en- 
led India not all at once, nor in one b<Kiy, but in pucc^wivo waves of 
immigratkm. The trilK« of which tho nation was coinpo'^cU uuiaf th«'rt*fore 
hove spoken many dlalecla of the oominoti siiK'oh. 1 hsv ** must " 

It to contrary to iU ex|K:ri<>DC4\ aud to all diot ovi^ries liitht'rto inade in tlio 
sctonce of language, to oupiMMc 01 hnrw joe. 

Knropenn family, whether they ' 
kfou ‘ ■ 


a oitinrwjiio. All tho rao'a of ibo fireui lodo* 
fv migrated into India, J'cit»ia,or Luropii, have 
been lound, however far bock they onn be traced, lo have hjmkcn numerous 
dialeeta of a conimon language ; but this ooininon ianguagif it«flf only 
extotod Oi one homogoDOons .ip<*vi<'Ii, spokim without any dltfervnooa of pro- 
nimcialion or accent by the whole nu^e, at a time far autenor to theeoritost 
date lo which they cau be folh^wcd. 

Them is much of truth and much of probability in this, but still 
it cannot be said that the opening statement in tbia paoeage is ** a 
weU-establishcd &ct.” Thia is the sort of blemish which appears 
every now and then in the work. The author is ovidoutly a man 
of strong convictions, and he does not always take suificient pains 
to prove what he feels to bo true. It may safely be admitted 
that there were different dialects, if not even neat divoraities, uf 
language among the early Aryan imnii^ants, but whi^ther those 
dmrences arose before or after the settlement in India ie hardly 
oapable of proof, and is of no great philolomcal importHOce. That 
tbm wee some difference of aielect, and that the classical Baa- 
sUtdtd not descend wholly ond solely from the Vedic, appears 
to be proved by the foci that the classical. Bsnskrit eontaiiie some 
wmds of which the forms are more archaks than the Vedic forms ; 
libtiiH-8aae. prsAa is gsAa ta the Vedic mid geha in Prikrit ; 
Sans. krUa is kMa in the Vedas and of a similar lonn in Prakrit 
« Otm of toese language,** Mr. BeiunMgoM to say, ^became 
it aa evly period the vehicle of jrellgkma sentiment, end the 
Imma callito the Vedas wore irmismitM omlly for centuries, in 
all ptobabilito with the stricteit aeewnqr.^ thb we entirely 
ssseoL But be goes on s^r that 

Alrir a tfsm tlii Munsae eons rie o rfy and Intentfonally ih thsmsrivcs 
totelaah4gsqasllaeliegatssnldlsa|ms^^ pr em rvi i m oitd tsdasias 
toiidsttogiiwiiKtfimi of toiiVedk Ipe stoM^ 

whstosr is osnyfag out ihto tarii tkiw milod thsmsrivss of the sietok cf 
one diriset stooei vMbfy Any m Sot; but with that vaie nsWsv^ of 

■nslietottowitohmey tore em heen dbUugutolicd, cJmt: 

arilMt SuNtafSsef Aryan sp se rit « csoiehiid ia sU the dtotootosmlmSblM 

ttom into mw benisoakM whoto 

m i/iBW of the mettee we mm to once reject, 

Imtoiwiitefs who tore is a fabriMAf 

Itoly^tetotot; hait^iikom mitoaeiieiiil Seimtoit i 
gjggdto ^ooiKfliowy and lilted vaile^of 

• .spMdel potpoee is contrary to toUraee end wQl 



yet with eocstoMoe. tt Bib wm a totosto 
Setokiit eSHtialrae tel pMltotojM vebie, mjit wei^ dtodynto 
ihitpromiiieBt posMon itaootoiira to the pmeto'Wtolu Tkm 
can be so doubt tout the eosseifW vermicular of As Gksekril* 
speskmg people dldM eossidtoidi^ from Ao Ban toti t of y 
poema— Ae Unguage of the learnea end Ae tmeealar of m 
vulm differ more or lera in aU oountties; but we know abso* 
lal^noAiog about spoken ShnslinrUi** the written laugua^ 
is ill that has come down to ui|, and with that we must deeU 
It may well be, however, Aat many vulgar words wbioh never 
found Aeir way into tha classioal Sansknt still siiryive to the 
modem tongues. 

Passing on to Ac PnlkriU of tho drama, Mr. Beames adverts to 
the foot of Ae diffurent charactoie speaking to difftoent dialeote^ 
and considers it ** highly imp^^lMLhlo that this ouitom repressiitii 
any state of things tlm't ever existed.'* No doubt it is; but Ae 
practice may ho attributed to aconventloiiality of the stage, a con- 
ventionality not altugcAer unknown to the European drama. The 
general ckaracter of Ae PrAkrits is their braakiug down of Ae 
original words, Uie rejtu^tion of consonants, espeeisBy of CQmfHitmd 
oonsonanta, aud tho preference given to vowels^a preference 
which they share with Aeir co\mterparts,tUo Romaitoe languages. 
The auAor appears to have grave doubts as to whsAer some of 
|. Ae Prfikrits were ever real spoken languages. Quoting some pas- 
sages, he declares Asm to be like to souiu Maori or oAer Paly no- 
aian dialei^ rather Aan to anything Aryan ; and I oaimot bring 
myself to believe that the people of India at any stage of their 
history ever spoke such a fonn uf speech/' Very probably not 
But it must again be remembered Aat all these specimens of 
Pr&krits are derived trom the plays, and it may have Men consi- 
dered funny and amusing in those days ns well as in Ae present 
to exaggerate the veniacular paculiarities of the various characters. 
It is unuGCAssary, however, to lay any great stress upon the 
Prakrits of the dramas, as Acre are ainule materials for phiUdo- 
gical purposcM in the Puli of Buddhist uterature, and in the Jain 
works written in the MahtUfislitrl Prakrit. Btrange to say, Mr. 
Beames, so far na wu have seen, lakes no notice of the Buddhist 
Q&tbas, a species of popular ballads or verses found scattered in < 
Buddhist writings, coiuj^sed in a corrunt Sanskrit, and apparently 
intorvciung between the Sanskrit and Prakrit oriw. 

Aa to tho period when the Prakrits tmd Pdli were spoken we 
need not hero inquire, but inscriptions alujw Aat a language 
closely approximating to the lattnr was in use some two or tlireo 
centuries before the Christian era. Of the modem languages 
Hindi is tbo principal and the most ancient Mr. Beames plaocs 
its rise in the eleventh century, The great bulk of the words in 
aU these laiigungoe is clearly ti'm^eable to the Sanskrit, and the 
difference in tho gniminaticnl structure is that usually found 
between ancient and modefn languages. The latter have thrown 
off tho synthetical or infloctionm fonn, ainl Lave adopted the 
analytical, in which the work of iuilections to perfomiod by 
separate auxiliaries and particles. Much of this modem graui- 
raatical structure is also distinctly traccttblo to Sanskrit, and Mr. 
Boiunes strenuously denies *' that non-Arynn elements ** lmv«^ hiid 
any bind In Ae foruiiitiou of the analytical system which the 
Aryan tongues at present exhibit.'* lio may be right in bis oon- 
cIuhIou, but ho is very incouclusivo in his renaons for rejeruiitg 
tho suppoeed identity of the [lailicle A;e, which is the sign of the 
dative amit in the ilravidian as wi;!! as in the modern Aryan 
tongues. With an oupbasant diKparagenient of the ouiiiions of 
others, which too froqui nlly iimUi s its appearsnee In the work, 
ho churgcH Br. Caldwell with having ** gone (piitn wild oti tho 
subject ’* of this particle. J3utthe only way in wAich Mr. Beames 
is able to accouut for its origin is by stating that the old Ilimli 
form to kaun, tbit tho SanArit accusative being fortriod, as in 
Latin, with nouns ending hi ka make their aRCttsative in 
and thtoAam to the Hindi /mwi and the mT)defn to. This is n it 
impossible nor altogether unlikely ; but something more llum \inr^ 
assertion is required before it can bo ndiuitt<Kl that the to was 
thus derived. Nouns in ka aro common cnougli in Hiuinkrit, but 
•tUl not so common as to be a leading ty])e likely to be 
upon for such a purpose. 

The work brings out very clearly the maicrials of whirh tlm 
modem Innguages are composed. Native wHIcvh have divided 
Aem into three cIomics, which, to avoid the use of unknown 
we will call Ban Aril, BanskriUc, and flurnl. The Hanskrit 
have tho same form as in tho parent laugintge ; ihu Hannhiitif nro 
modified words, clearly traceable to tboir oriuin; Ae nitra) 
country words are such as arc not Aiw ditffmctJy traceable. Tim 
last to an important class of words, of which too little is at present 
knowti to justify an opinion as lo their origin. A ^mrcful invesri- 
gatioQof Uiem may, as .Mr. Ih;arnes considers, afliliaU* many fd them 
to the Aryafi stock. The proportion which thijwi words bear to the 
general language is but small. The whole interest of the pr^^SfUit 
uiveeiigation to centred in tlie fSanskrltic Wordf, and Ae manner in 
which they have descended, whether throu;^h the Bfakrits or 
direct from the Sanskrit. One peeultority, which at first sight is 
perplexing, is the fact Aat many Pidknt words show greater ariri- 
Att and %cay than Ae same words in the modem iangticg^i^-- 
Aos'Senskrit rdtrt, TVftk. Hindi atid other nifalcru 
fiNL TUo ptovee that, alAougb the l*rikrits occupy an 
rariitote ste^, suefr wmds ae this have not pnmul down tlirou^di^ 
_ A#>iMkrite wiA wbiA we aw aeqaatoted. In Ae major ty of 
Imteii, howeveie^ the FriHtrlt word wears either an intermedinff'' or 
Sflealibi^ which nmyllKdybeOQttSiderad as Ae ifok totween 
1m aoeteet sad the wodem. Hdo jids dims of words Mr. Brames 
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enters at considemble length ia bb ebapton cm ^ Soaode,^ and 
trace# a ^nt number of words from the Sansixit down ifi the 
modem tongues^ dbtingubMog tl|e changes peculiar to the dif> 
jdjreht languages, and allowing hew one languafle affects one kind 
of modification and another a different kind. This b yery interest- 
ing and instructire, but it might hare been made more generally 
useful. The Indian words are printed in the Deva-ndgati characters, 
without any transliteration in Homan letters, so that the general 
student of comparatlrc grammaf must learn tbU character before 
ha can use the Wk. A etumbling>block b thus placed in tho way 
of pbilolngists who would like to compare the process of dcrira- 
Uon os exhibited in the Indian with that of the European 
languages. Mr. Ibames is quite alive to the many remarkable 
points of similarity between these two families of languages, and 
he should have al[!br(ied every facility for a critical comparison 
of their laws of change. 

The pure Sanskrit words in the modem language are of little 
or no pnilological value. They havo been introduced in modern 
times by writers whose learning, or affectation of learning, has led 
them to employ a Sanskrit word in preference to a veniaciilar 
one, juat ns We have and have had writers who prefer Latin 
woi^ to good old English ones more vigorous but 1e^i.s imposing. 
Tbu words which came in when the language was in process of 
formation adapted themselves to its genius ; those of later intro- 
duction retain tho rigid forms of tho original language just os with 
us. But wo, having once appropriated a Latin word, nave gene- 
ra>!y been content with it, and have not borrowed it a second 
time ; or, if we have done so, the old adaptation and the modem 
appropriation uaualiy hai o some difference in meaning. But in 
the modem tongues of India tiiero are large numbors of words 
having double forms with no variety of signification. The old 
one being the form used in familiar language, tho modern one 
occurring only In books or in the languago of pedants. 

Mr. Ibamcs enters into an inquiry as to the period of tho rise 
of the.so languages. He fixes upou the eleventh century a.d. as 
that of the tlindi, the principal language of the group. Panjabi 
andOuJaiuli he regards as subsidiary forms of the Hindi. Marathi 
' remeinmi a Pnlkrit till the twelfth or oven thirteenth century, and 
'^hird, (IrlYa, which must auito have completed its transfonnation 
by th(l end of the fourtcontu. Baiig&li was no separate independent 
language, but A maze of dialects without a distinct national or 
provincial type till the seventeenth or bogiuniiig of the eighteenth 
century vvhere these languages come in contact the dialects 
Spoken upon the border partake of the characteristics of each 
other, ana as idl the languages are of one stock, and have so many 
points of ri^hiblance, there seems to bo a probability that some 
of the seven will bo gradually absorbed. Mr. Beanies thinks that 
Panjabi and Giyarritiwili bo aasimilat^ to the Hindi. ** Sindhi, 
pn the west, Bongiili on the east, wjll resist absorption much 
loDgpr ; the former owing to its fundamental divergence of typo, 
theTotter by virtue of its nigh cultivation and extensive litoraturo. 
Oriya And MarAtbi may probably continue to hold their own to a 
more distant time.” There is vet another lang^e quite of 
modern growth, which already holds n leading position, and seems 
dostiued to supplant some or all of tliein. Tnis is tho Urdu or 
Himliistniii, a simplified form of the Hindi, and essentially Aryan 
ill its groundwork and grammar, which owes its origin to the in- 
tercourse between tho Mahommedan conquerors and their Hindu 
subjjd(;ts. It has been flooded with words of Arabic and Persian 
origin, and is es^^ecially the language of Musulmuns, but it has 
aptcrul iiuud rapidly, aud Mr. Beumes has fair reason for his 
upiiiicvii that, 

With the barcien of proviodal la<»Uiion thrown down, and tho ever 
. freer and fuUor commnnicaiion between various parts of the country, tbot 
olear, aimpio, graceAil, tlexible, and a11>«^rciMivc Urda speech, which is 
even now the nkgua franca of most piuts or India, and the special Oivoiirite 
of the ruling rio^ because closely resembling in its most valuatde character- 
iaties their ois^ taimage, seems undoubteiUy dosUnod at some future period 
to sup^nt moot, If not all, of the provincial dialecU, and to give to all 
Aryan India one homogeneous cultivated ibrm of speech— to be, in fact, the 
English of the Indian world. 

We look forward to the continuation of this work with con- 
siderable interest, and hope that the author's official duties may 
not greatly delay its publication. Wo hope, too, that in tho moan- 
time he may learn to speak a little more tenderly and rospeot- 
fuliy of the works of others. It is amusing to find a young 
writer chamotorising Sir G. 0 . Lewis's £uinf oh tho Jtonianco 
Idmfuofioi OB a clever little work,” but a differont feeling is 
roum when the works of the pioneers of Oriental learning are 
apokon of disparagingly booauso they are not abreast with the 
kuowMgo and requirements of modern times. Mr. Beames will 
do well also if he takes a bint that we have above given, and 

? rinta the whole of hla examples in Homan os well os in 
udian letters. The languages of modem Europe and of modem 
India are so much likin, and have so many points of resemblance, 
that no bar should be placed in tho way of these who would 
compare them. 

SCOTLAND FIFTY YCABS AOa* 

S COTLAND filly years ag*> must havo Wn one of the plea- 
santest and one of the most backward countries In Europe. 
Social life in Ediubuigh was in those days merry, intellectual, not 



abstemiovar and, as it stifl, is, uncereiiieiilau#^ IMy. 
^imat parties (the eomfort of whSsk mey, to shy or nenrone miL; 
have b^ chequered the ftongmiee M ^ rounds of tdaets*'ani,v 
^'mmils of sentiments’^ begat late sapper parties, where wln^ 
wit flowed freely and dry fonnaHtiii weare unknowiL 
drinkktt and hard-swearing judges, weary of hanging jprisoiiMl' 
on dubious evidence and damning ooimsiil, met at the sodtal( 
board or at the whist-table the v'ery oouimoI whom they had' 

i *ust consigned to perdition, and drank and talked, and Sift 
ste hours — sometimes till tho courts met next morning— -vridt 
them and with their friends. And at these pleasant gatlmr* 
ings were convened tho leading prenchers of the day, eoia^ 
vivial Calvinists with all the sourness of their fifuth resetv^ to. 
Habbath in the kirk; onnint, old-iashioned Se^h ladies, wittl 
keen and ready wit unretiered by restraints of pmdery ; leading 
politicians on their way to and from London with the hitest aneo^' 
dote of Ib^valty and the gossip of the Court ; Vud last, not least, 
the men ot^ letters of the time, the author of Waoinicy and hk 
friends, the smart promoters of BtarlcwooitB Magazinrj and the 
band of Edinburph Reviewers. The society of hMinburgh WSS a 
brilliant society m those days. The sayings and doinffs thereof 
are all chronicled in I^rd Cockburn's Memofrials of ms Time;’* 
a book which, even in tho mutilated form in which it has hom 
given to the public, throws more light upon the social condition 
of a country, or at least the capital of a country, than any othnr 
book of rccfait times. 

But, while social life was thus bright and nlcimnt, the poli- 
tical couditiem of Scotland was abnoet inorediDiY stagnant. Up 
to the end of the last Cf3ntury many of the colliers and saHm 
in Scotland were in a state of slavery. They l)eloj]ged to their 
ri'spectivo miru^s, and changed bands %vben the mines clmoged 
hands like any other part pf what would now be called ”tha 
plant” By an Act passed in 1799 (39 ficorge 111. c. 56) it was 
enacted that all who were still in bojidugo shall be fr^ from 
their servitude.” Thirty years after tlr.s the whole people of 
Scotland wore, as to political fn^edom, as the sciUers and 
miners had been as to personal freedum. They bod no voice 
whatever in tho government of thoir coiintiy ; a few Tory 
gentlemen miuiagoa the whole thing. There was nothing Uka 
popular reproBCDtation ; there were no emancipated burghs; no 
rival of tiie Established Church ; no independent press ; no 
free public meetings; no Bank until 1810 that would have free 
dealings with any one who w'ns not a Tory. Forty-five members 
of Parliament were sent to represent tho coimliy, of whom thirty 
were sent by the coimtics, mud fifteen by the buighs. The whole 
electors in Scotland numbered only 3,253 in 1830. The thirty 
county coostitucuc'u^s did not make up two Uiousand eloctors among 
them, and they consisted of a email body of gentlemen who 
possessed property, and of electors who had no property but 
an em])ty feudal title, acquired for tho sole purpt^ or creating 
a right to vote. Their numbers being thus limited, they ware tbo 
more accessible to influence, so that the Government with a little 
'inanngoinont had uo reason to dread the return of a single Opposi- 
tiou member. The burgh nmrrsentntiou wus ingenioiwy arranged > 
so as to exclude the p(»ssibility of indepfuideiico. The Town 
Councils, who were self-electing bodies, returned tho moaibers to 
Parliniueut. L\1 inburgh had one member nil to itself; but the 
other fourtcon members wero retuniod to represent districts of five 
burghs each. Glasgow rejoiced in having a fifth part of a 
member. Each Town Council of the five burghs elected a dele- 
gate, and these five delegates met and elected a nicinbor. It was 
not worth while tbendore to bribe oven tho wholo of the Town 
Council ; a nmiority of tho delegates was quite sutlicient It was 
a simple enough matter to secure a Scotch seat in those days. You 
lind to profei^ The Government politics aud then get into oom- 
munic^ition with tho leading territorial magnato of tho district of 
buvfih?. “ So you represent niy S<‘i)tch burgh now,” said a wall- 
hnown English Judge to the n^preseutativo of a cluster of 
burghji in the Soiith-Wost of Scotland ; ** I used to sit 
for tliem in the good old days. They are somewhaira 
in In^emesshire, are they notP I was never nearer them than 

Middlesex. I iL<ed to send Lord a cheque for two thousand 

pounds at each election ; aud he asked the deU*gates to dinner^ and 
made them drunk, and then they elected me. Tliat was idl I 
; knew about the constituency. I got the m^at ; Lord ^ got Ub 
' two thousand pounds ; tho delegates got their «linners ; so it sultad - 
' all parties.” The people who were supposed to be lepMSiitad 
knew little aboht the elections, and cared less. They i^ht hear 
the church bells ringing, or they might see the retom of their 
representative posted up in their streets. But the electidii was 
prfonned at a dinner party, or in a private apartment from whkhf 
. in cose of need, tho public were excluded. The lepmseiriaAimi of 
I the people of l^tlond having been managed thus ettefriily, it k 
not surprising that Scotchmen Ukd to dktingukb themmlvei hi 
Parliament For that long centuiy and a quarter from the tiUtm 
till the Beform Act they all, ex(^ one or twO| appeal 10 km 
done nothing but giire dumb ^ninerial votm. 

But even more remm'kahle than the representation of foo^ 
was the ^dminlatratioii of the criminal law ah thk p«iod<r fim 

S ’ jury existed, just aa popular lepreeentatlon mckted. Bui 
e oody of juxors was selected by the sheriff;imd from time the iim 
i impiumeQea to tiy seek faitiemar cose was 
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iTum^amApak ttJrtwi CmMBiB on tU jury. 
poiiiWo ooida n Stowtii Ihito In miA n otae with n 

DmriWIte jn 4 m and tlurteeii out of fiftoan CamnMb for jiuy- 
mnafrUino Sawn waa In 1745. But long after uia, and baton 
I^Ckiabbiiriibpandate^ to xamedjauch a monitrona state 

of tidoga bseamaaiifloaaBfU. jitrioa were iotariably aaleetad in tiib 
hnibkML ^^Ctone awa’^ Mautor Honori" nid Lora Braxflald to a 
imyinaB (hlharof FmeiaHoniar) whom he had aeleoted to ha 
onaof tbn)w7 on a o^hratadpoUtkal trial; come awa’, Maiatar 
Hmar, oone awa^ and help ua to ha^ ana o* than damned 
aeoundnda.* << Let, them hnng me {nriBoncrs,*’ said the aame 
aaplnent Judge on another occaaiou/'and XU find them law’*; 
and no doiaibi ha dU find them law of a sort conaiataot with the 
ajpMt of tha ttno* 

Thma atraago anomalies In Scotch politics and ju^rodance, 
and olhan of a not less olarisg oharacter, are the aiibjeots of this 
wdama of lattera. The letters are addressed to Mr. Kennedy^ an 
Ayrahiva ratleman who happened to be in Parliament during the 
to yaata oeton the passing of the Reform Act, and who, when 
anpmntad to an office in the Treasury, had chi^ of the Bills 
iniating to Scotland, and acted genendly as Seeretary of Sute for 
that oountiy. Hia chief cormapondent is Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
OoekbunL Bb was the centra of the small knot of distinguished 
Whto who struggled on in Edinburgh against Tory insokmee and 
donunallon durmg the darkest part of Scotland’s later history, 
whan tha DondawM and their underlings were omnipotent and 
Toryiini auprsma. Tha object of Bir. Oockburn’a letters to Mr. 
Kannady is to keep him instructed in Scotch feeling and opinion 
whan Im is in London fighting the Whig battle aninat almost 
hppalan odds ; to enlighten him as to tha oifierent jobs tha Tories 
•re pakpatottng or intending to perpetrate in Scotland ; to sumto 
aountar toba in the intareat of tha Whigs; and genemlly tohaep 
him im to tha mark in hia laboun to emancipate hia country. 
** Vmif and on your atomps, to Cowell being joined to Bute, 
and Ortoy to Stotland.” Don’t take your eye oflf the burahs. 

** Do worriMSir Geoise in our Scotch Oonunittee — and Hum Drum 
—and all Hbpee ana Dundases.” ** For the love of Ood and to 
Court of Juatioiaiy, look after to law of combination, since 
Providence and Huakisaon have dven Hume a Committee on tot 
aubjeet’’ ** Do you attend the buriaU of vour electors f Murray 
does.” ** Our meeting has gone off admimnly. . . • Except an 
indication to ballot, which Craig instantly nut down as not within 
the requiaitioii, there was no approach to liadicalism. A ihiUmg 
at ike door olieMyi exdudeithiUmrtw" ** Tho family of Anstruther 
held thia office to to greater part of last centii^, with a dis- 
giaoelul job of a salary — about i ,ooof. a year, I believe. It is now 
neld Ifr. John Ker, W.8., at a salary, I believe, of about 400/. t 
(NJ 3 . A job also. ^^0 if. He is Ixird Dundss’s agent, who got 
it to him.)” Colin BTKensie is going to attempt to resign in 
toour of his brother William tho writer ; and to said William 

b off to London to secure to joK of course through the , 

whose agents he and Colin have long been.” Such morsels of 
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of Mr. Kannedyb ^«ad r 
^Alibasto” « Jupllsr” fiTmwibH,” 
hiough no leas ton to great giw 




through no leas £m to great gnmdtona ta "jSfyb 
Such a narrative may poarib& be appieclaied by nn aymiiiolnglcel 
oattodealer in to wilda of Aynhiaa. It oan neve no ectolvcUe 
intereei to to ordinary educated EtagUahman, nor doaa li toew 
any very brilliant light upon either to aoobt or the pcmtioal state 
of S^tland fifty years ago. 
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WILLSKIRE ON ANCIENT PRINTS.* 

T his handy epitome of a large aubject has been compiled W||tb 
a^ twofold puipose. Fint, it ia meant to supply to atudioit 
of ancient prints with a syatematic aummary of maiertala whiek 
have become too widely acattortid to he readily available. And, 
secondly, it is intended to tonish to inexperienced collector 
with certain instructions which may be practicidly uaefU to him 
at to beginning of his career.” That to subject of ** anotot ^ 
prints ” has been already worked almost to exhaustion is sfum torn 
the authorities which to author imp r esses into his servioe. 
Among Fjiglish experts are Strutt, Bryan, Ottley, Dlbdui. Cum** 
berland, Ohatto, Sotheby, and Hamorton ; and among Oonunehtal 
writers of monographa or systomatio treatiaos are Barteoh, 
Robert Dumesnil, Naglor, Diane, Passavaat, Delahordej Alvin. 
Heller, G^chon, Meaume. Parthes, and Weber. Mr* WUlahlre 
has shown conaidemhle critical discrimination and manipulative 
skill in condensing into a coxnpact volume these muititoioiiS 
stores, though here and there he mila to economise spaoe, aa when, 
for example, he allows himself to ho led away into descriplioiis 
and oriticisms which have only an indirect bearing upon the sub*» 
ject in hand. The motive, however, mny he to pun popukrity to 
topics proverbially dry; at any rate, it must to conceded tot 
these pages are made to read pleasantly. Tha author indeed brings 
to hia talk qualifications superior to these of an industrioua eons* . 
pUer ; he haa himaelf to experience of a coUeolor. Acoordinffiy, 
under to title ** Advice on commencing to study and ooUeonun 
of ancient printa ” we meet with passages which, though ratof 
elementary, are practical and to to purpose* Take to f(^ 
lowing:— 

During our own time we have witnepeed e great ehaniM takealaee. We 
eould teU lueh itoriee of banting up really good thliigein dirWdut^-tlie 
way shops, known to s Aw of Uie initiated, as would not bo credit^ by to 
more recent devotee. 

To become the collector of mere cnrloeitles shonld not be the desire ef 
to true art-etudent. . . . We would advise that in Arming a ooUeetloa 
the novice deal with a Aw masters only at a time, and that Si examplgi 
of those are {irooured, ho study them careftilly in ooqjnnetlon with '.to 
history of thrir authors and their works generally, so that when oihsr 
specimens are met with the collector may be more prepared Ar their 
■ ‘ ^ bef‘ 


advice and information put in pithy or in humorous sentences 
hfr. Oockhorn writes from time to time to Mr. Kennedy. Ilia 
lettere are full of such. Many of tom might well be quoted 
entire, but we must content ouiselvos with a single extract 
deecffioing Lord Advocate Jeffiey’s reception by his mthren on 
to Bench when he was made a judge 

Jeflbsy A a Lord of SaasioDt an actual red*gownsd, paper Lord. A 
framer sad lover of acts of sedemnU An admirer or the Nobile 
OtBdnia. A devieer of interloeutore. A hater of the Home of Lords. 
Be noda ever to same bench where nodded to dignified Eskgfove, 
sad adonis to long pure crmvst which typified the calm eleganoe 
ef to jadielii Bnutfleld. 1 wish you h^ eeen him as be took 
his seat Part of to ceremony consists in hU going behind their 
LeitIdUpiAtowfaokbeitig preeent, from right to where his place A, 
shridag h^wltli eeeh as he pesms. Four oordAl shakes them were, 
IfsckaasAX MooerAff * 0 , Qreaston's, sod FoUcrton'e. Bot to other nine I 
Bed you eeea CAato Hope hailing ee a brother the Editor of the Etofiemd 
toto/ pelm with that of the framer of 

the RsAnn 1^ dsoehto hA Beacon flogors, oe to dog whom In to rear 
itohaeaased toF(^iy to r^ from being eveo a CoHaotor of Ded- 

chaUengar of David Hmae j 

aad JloafiowlMak taking him all in bA arme with estantatieiM hypoorAj. 

Ew, 

B. CoOKBUSg. 

^ jurt 

w gwB ttyetlwt ly » wdt-mrWra 

baw Um OMOMMIJ to OM wofd .tpifart tbo mh 

yattaiitioB rftibo booL Bat ufiiitauftaly it 1. not «, ISmi. 

bHk^.rai tb.ti. dl tint Uw oCtor bat eoaMiSLLlSm 
7'teemnli bttan aia iMomij ti » nhata cbanotavTaM 
An^aotbavabampobiiabad. OHHmorUBiiiicbtTarri««fa(M 

biSi nittaL od avtO eon ao«^bo^ W 
Mibb good aodSaoWi or i^MaMiiqg^ to aay pobliibfaw, a«dl 

ibttw«atU*>* ^ 

JPI,* 


criUool examination than otherwiae might I 

Again:— 

The men of taste, rsther than tho mere collector, will seek exceljence 
before some |HM*uliarity, not of any value in itself, but pttrhaps rather detfl- 
mental to tho ertleti« merits of the rngraving. But to the eollector^uri 
and simplo-Hi ** state," a ** first state " in parUeular, however intriiuliwy 
poor or incomplete it may be, and from its rarity, however costly, A a thing 
that must be searched f(»r and nltimateiy obtiuniMl at whatever ventursi, 
otherwise hA cf>UectAn vrithout it remains inoomplate. 

Engraving, token in to widest sense of iho tonn as aignlfying all 
work of tho graver, comprises liuo-engraving, etching, inexsotifit. 
and wood-engraving. In Act little is excluded from tnA extended 
cata||[ory save liibomphy, a process distinguished as being of to 
pencil and not of to needle or the graver. An art so varied and 
multitudinous stretches fur beyond the limit of a aingia volume. As 
to tho artist himself, it comprises to utmost skill and tamt lupia- 
sented by to iiamea of Marc Antonio, Albert Diirfii^ Martin Sobfiii, 
Rembrandt, Raphael Morghen, Toschi, Strange, WoolAit, Sharp, 
and many others. Moreover the artAt who works with to giaver 
baa had accorded to him the rank not of a copyAt merely, but in 
some measure of an originator and a creator; bA translations Ato 
black and white are more than literal tramcripts, toy often become 
free nampbrases; and when, as with Rembrandt, Diirar, and Sehcki, 
to designer and to executant meet hi the same person, to pAte 
has all the attributes of an original product The hand moves in 
obedience to to will, the Imes are reepoiMive to thought^ hi their 
vigour aad m their tenderness they spealc directfrom thearturt to to 
spectator. No exeention A more sensitive to to vibration of a nerve, 
or more instinct with a motive of Uie mind, than tot which arises 
from to intelligent and delicate handling of to mver. Form, 
texture, materim, even coAur, oan all be expressed through Ibies 
individually and coUeetively. and when these iinea are oompoeed 
with grace and symmetry, they are rhythmical at to line of a 
poem and muaicBl as the emunoe of a song. Hsooe it A tot 
to pactitioneiB of thA art have bad aoeoraed to tom in to 
AeademAt of Europe a position searoaly abort of tohighett. By 
to aid of same soch hmidbook la tot now before us the student 
wmf obtain entmoee Into a world of heanQr, especially if, on the 
oaa head, he haa strength to rice out of dry and barren anti* 


^ I, and, on to other, euiBeAtit art Artultioos to eujoy 

y Ihr Its own eahs, aa enjeym^ which briqgs maoifoU reward. 


imi fo dotik m A CA MAo ood CbHaff is of Amoimt PrbUt. 
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Some fiuaoiifl engi«vi»gi Imit« hid ivantftal Uilciiie% lod hife 
pBiied through etnuBm ideiaiitudeft The li& of m eogmTbgi 
>elwteluiig ae it occmiianiUy doei ofat umiil Intiidred 7111% v 
apedally fleneitWe. A piaoe at piM k n e o e ai tt ily ftiil in conati- 
ttttiiiD ; it ie liable to 1 thonaana nuBidveiitmi, and though It 
may happily aundya all p«nl^ it will bear on ita ikoB the xbvbm 
of time. Xn Italy we have aometimaa been interaated in tramoff 
the aueeeaidye eonditiona of some of the beet hnown platea, soeh 
aa Bmhael Monrhen’a engwrings from Leonardo’a Last Supper,^ 
and Muzio^a ^^Txanadgomtion.^ The eoppei^latos remain etill 
in exiatence, and are occaaionally worheo from ; but they have 
aniTered ao much from wear and retouching that individual linee 
are in parta lost, ao that the lateet impremiona approach litho- 
grapha. Wo have examined aide by (ude exampiea from theae 

£ bitoa in three or more etaM, and the moneta^ value of the 
^teat compared with the oanieat waa not in tlie ratio of ahillinga 
to pounda. TraveUera in Italy have need to be on their guard 
againat impoaition — many are the yictima: perhapa for all 
nartiea it ia safest and heat that the copper-plate should be doa- 
trc^od aa soon as ita art quality is gone. 

The volume before ua cannot but soggeati over and above the ques- 
tion of art meriti the great monetary ^ue of now extant engravings 
* —works which aa to numbexa are reckoned by tens of thouaanda, aa 
to the producing artlaU 1^ hundroda, and aa to lapse of time by 
four or five centturiaa. No leas than 308 pieces are assigned to 
Marc Antonio llahnondi, and the number of existing impmaaiona 
of each plate it were hard to estimate. The prices of oourao vary 
veetlv according to the state of the plato or 01 the impreaeion, but 
we And that at the sale of the IFippbloy coUeetton twelve 
engravii^by Marc Aotonio realUed t,iSiL 18a A fur higher 
figure than anv recorded in this volume waa reached a snort 
time 0^0 by the portrait of Aretino. Quite a sensation waa 
excited in art circles whan it became known that more than 700/. 
bad been paid by a leading connoisseur for a choice impression of 
this plate famed for the beauty of ita technique ; we have just 
examined tlua choice imimBaion in the Gallory of the Burlington 
Olttb. The exceptional pnee given is ^ociallv indicative of quality ; 
fbe exampiea 01 the pnnt are rare ; indeed Mr. Willahire tells ua 
that it ia ‘‘more dimcult to procure good impressions of Marc 
Antonio tlrnn 01 any other engnver of the same date, and that the 
mass of exemploa in the hands of eooond-rate dealera ia absolutely 
worthless.” 

Passing to Rembrandt the statistics of the auction-room are 
still more astounding. The number of otohings by this, the 

C test luaater of the art, is set down as at least 350, and it has 
L eslli^ted that ^'a complete collection in Arst-rate condition 
could not be nc<][uir6d for less than 1,400/. or 1,500/., though perhaps 
it might be aiud with more truth that it would be nnposaiblo 
with any amount of money to make a pjurfect and satisfactory 
set, fer two reasoDB.” One k that certain rare specimens can 
aeklom come into the sale-roomi the other that the number and 
aaal of coUectars are far in exccu of the works in the market. M. 
Charles Blanc relatse an anecdote which serves to illustiate the 
exorbitant and somewhat capricious rise of prices. This well- 
known critic and connoisseur ]H>8se68ed in his collection 304 prints 
by Rembrandt, which he pi^ed with to M. Thibaudeau. At the 
death of the latter these etwings were put im to auction, but the sale 
ntoved a fkilure. ** It seemed,” says M. Blanc, ** as if there had 
Desb a tadt agreement between amateurs rad doalora to stop the 
biddings.* Imt, as a sample of the curiosities of print-dealing^ it 
is added that ** six months later the same prints sold for tnple 
the amount * realised by tbe representatives of M. Thibaudeau, 
and that now they are worth at least five times as much.” M. 
Blanc talk us that he has tried, but in vain, to Amn another 
oolleoUon ; simple amataurs have to give way before the crushing 
, sombinadons of Anraciors.” Alas! ” he concludes^ nowadays 
Covettuaeiits and millionaires alone can possess tne collective 
woiiB S of Rembrandt in Ano condition.” The argument k nushod 
to extrsinity in the iharveUoas pro^sdon in toe price or Rem- 
bmadtb OMuiterpieoe, ** Christ Healing the Sick,” commonfy known 
OS' the ^ Hundred Guilder ” print. An impression coet during 
tbe artiet^i Ufo about SL As. of oar ]»eeent money; in 1755 ^ 
came work rsalkod only 7/., in 1809 the price had risen to 
41/. 7f. 6d.; in the year 1840 the value was Airther hugmented 
to 331/.; in 1867 a climax was reached in the sum of i,f8o/. 
The pkte pmehaiwd at thk astounding 'Agiiie was shortly after 
inoluaed in aa all but exhaustive ejection of Rembrandt’s 
etehiiigs exhibited ia the Burlington Fine Arte Club. 

6one uaoAal uraetioal suggeeiioos are thrown into the ob|q)ter 
whjeh treata of the examination and purchnee of andent prints.* 
The tiro k told to take up a print, weigh it in hie hand, note the 
thickness, qnalitv. and oondmen of the paper, determine under a 
good light and witii theaid of glasses its etate, whether early orkt^ 
tna amount of repaxsAion it has uiideigone» ** whether ink, meae, 
or epoti of paint diiAgun it, or if ^erc ba any staining. The 
nomco k also put upon hk guaid agmnst copies rad other raurious 
imltaitions. "Alnisat all good prinla have been cojaady si>uie 
seveml timsa over,* rad certain coj^ <*aie aa vaie, or even rarer, 
Bum the origiiial*; tbna the question mra easily arise whether a 
araposed IMuer tmf be bat a aopy Inr anotiw engraver, or whether 
a^prenmed Ostadanoi^ not be an Ostade, nor even the copy of 
ra^badbi1iiMl«gitiMte^rapii^^ another master.* 

liktraedMapsitiaavoopkaarf^^ make open oonl^ 


to imwonted chainderktioa m crrlbe 

0q)l the utmoat eanticni mint to iuitd evdn to tto 
saperienoed colkotor hi da^Bug wMh xtaaatera Indtated an 
snnniiataly ec Bembnadt^ Lncaa van Xiqrdcn, and OiM^ ^ 
have heard persons weU convessant whb the pietnie ralkries of 
Eniopa assert that th^ would undetliiha to And copyMk comp 
petsift to produce tkesunika of the maetonieoes of sadh gnil 
painter in turn. The boast, though a fittk lean as to sudieoiioplra 
products as pictniee, would seem to be within the limitaof sxp 
perieoco m the more medianical or xottriraari of engraving. Wn 
ramsmbor to have seen Tuschi at work aowH^lile pofBa in Fsima 
on the oopper-platas from the frescoes of Coneggio, end as vm 
passed from table to table^ so Armly was the adi^ established in 
Its style that it sometimes becsine difScult to dktiiiguxrit betwean 
the master and the scholar. Since the death of Tosebi we have 
revisited the same atolkr. rad can testify that its present dheetori 
Signor Raimondi, has so far inherited the talant and thebraditioai 
of the founder as to tread step by step in the dd footprints It k 
true that tbe entire series of engravings which hiqipim to to MW 
before us are diversified by individual idiosyncrasies; yet frie prSh 
vailing style is throughout so much of a piece as to mako k mfj 
to understand how the great masters of tne art have been to l k iki t 
or forged. Of the frcility of making Amsimiles sosae oorioos sx» 
amples are adduced in the volume before ua; thiu Hr. Sethshy 
mentions a certain Annunciation, formerly in the colkcrion of Ifbti 
Ottley, of which a facsimile was engraved, and then an im pr s s s wi 
workra ofF on old paper. Ihr. Ottky would not to persuaded ttod 
this print waa only a copy until the original had been produeeA 
** That impression,^ adds Mr. 8otheby> " ^iim the decease of Mr^ 
Ottley, passed into other collections, having been, withovt the 
smallest doubt of its genuineiiesa, sold aa an origind im|Hessi<ili.^ 
Mr. Maberfy tells a still stranger stony, which we eondsnse as 
foUows:— 

Hudson the portrait-painter, tlio xnaotor of Reynolds, obtsSnsd the vtfy 
rare etching by Rembrandt called the ** Coach l^mdscape,” and utvs a 
topper to MH amateur fHendt at which to dii|day Ms pieoa of goti Itsilt 
B^amin WUton, his brother painter, thongh at tbe time oS hi ma g g i s aa 
ntbosiaam, mduii^ himsolf aftmardt by etoMng a cosipaiiliNa pkk fm ito 
style of Rembrandt. An impression was sent to Jraris, and at the auM time 
tile report circulat'd at home that there had been discovered iu' Fninee a 
companion to the ** Coach Landscape.” Hudson hastened to Paris, betight 
the print, then, on his return, collected onre more all Ms amateiir frtends is 
a second supper, and again rscirivod their coBgratulatioika. The same party, 
Hudson induded, were shortly after invited to a supper at WAsoa’a whan 
all came to the supoer-Ubls, evecy plate was tound tornsd doom, and on 
the guests lifting their plales, behold under each one anpeanMl an impreo- 
sioD of the unfortunate companion of the ** Conch Lanoseape,* and under 
Hudson's plate lay the money he had paid to Wilson's conftderatefri POria 
for the piunchoso. 

In the closing chapter, which deals with a diAlciiHy frit ly all 
collectors — the safe and lucid armngemont of prints — wn meot 
with the sensible but obvious remark that the treasures of the 
connoisseur should be kemt in order as the herbarium of Hm 
totaiiist, the cabinet of the numismatist, rad the museum of one 
engaged ia scientific inquiry. 8uch an arrangement not onlyfrufitt* 
tales reference, but favours study, and invites to tbe raadiiig tip of 
books which elucidato the history of engraving and tbe sister artu 
Yet ftirthcr perplexities arise in the conflicting claims of chromp* 
logv, natioDMity, and artists. A classiAfeation based on chronology 
is the best for continuity of history ; nationality favours dktinetm 
divisions into schools ; while the separate system which bAowb tO 
each master his own portfolio is oDviottsly to the advantage of 
biographical illustration. But the truth is that no one dassifiea- 
tiou can be of universal application, and the wise man will fna 
only BO much of each metnod as may best meet his wanti. Wa 
seo no mention of a plan which answers woA in the Print Room 
in Dresden. There, upon tbe walls, k ranged a renresetitaiive 
selection from the linger colkotion hidden away in camnets. By 
this means the student finds visibly befr>re bis eye riie history of 
the art 08 represented by the mastcrpiecos best worth ramem- 
brance. Wo would further suggest that the.waQ frames should to 
made with backs easily shifted, so as to admit of a ready ekangs 
of subject ; thus the whole coUectiou mk^ be brought undsreidim* 
tion m sDcoession. The noble art of engraving k now; otos, do 
much a th^ of the past that we can iU afibrd to hare hktak 
treasam hia away in portibhos which are Boldom i^oaedL 


THORPS BEOia* 
in^E And m 7%orpe Be^fia the same sweetness and simididty of 
V V tone, and the same keen sense of natural toavfy and 
ibcility in describing it, which gave the itos ftonleiil tor ftgmaik 
charm of tender gneo ; but we do not Ihiidt the mdkra toe 
done BO wen in certain other assentisk of hmsiHrraAkMi^,ind 
with janch that k exeeUent to odmiie to Iranewto^to^k' 
ako something that k tolowito mark to conddinA. Ksrftet frndl 
k tto uamier of introdne^ W dinae^^ It k vigra rad 
puisHngj and, Ito wmri of amsttooter totoStog to 
wfhara ecmridsnhle dUBonlfy to nkbing thsm totti Urn trapes 
ptMBos, rad iiiidmstMudtog vri^ who andwiat vefaf^^ 
to the other^ They era tfokto of os If ira ctoftt to toftorBI 
about them, ralher thrara cre aha ee |ra'llMilfy«eDno^ 
acquatotmioes, tarfafliy todhrae d he not^Tseettm 

atodtoe radhemd 
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iodependence ia eritioed byhia «siol?e to decide tho Tested queeti^ 
of llomeric topomphy for himeelf by spade a&d^ mattock ; bis 
Cinergy is equally IhowD in the persevenDg aocomplishmont ox bSi 
task, while scholars laboured to reconcile the site assigned for nion 
by Demetrius imd Strsbo with the text of Horner^ Dr. Schliemimii 
demonstrated the impossibility of the theory by actual excavation 
on the spot. Not omy were no tokens of the existent of a city 
discoverable on the site, but the depth of soil was even insufficient 
for the foundations. The result seemed favourable to the theory 
which denies Troy’s oxietenco altogether } but if Dr. Schlicmann 
was mighty to piul down^ he provea no less potent to reconstruct. 
His speculations had already led him to the conclusion that the 
site universally assigned before the promulgation of Demetrius’s 
thooiy was the correct one. Here, he said. Troy will be found ; 
there accordingly he dug, and the results oi his explorations must 
bo admitted to have either vindicated his ^acity or established his 
almost supernatural good luck. The remains discovered by him may 
never have home the name of Troy ; the identification of the oma- 


S rhich aie ip be se&ced seine n«Aleii 

beaatiftu workinSuslilp; clustered gold epnngles of an 
saf pattern^ vases, bAcel^thb obbng pJaies of gold; pl^ 
elbl^ ideutitied by Dr. Sehlimnaipn with Homer’s r^i^ra (As 
resemblance to the ancient Jspai^ golden currency is very iwe* 
rent), and a double-mouthed^ cun, in shape someth^ Msemming 
a butter-boat^ and clearly a momfied form of the prinmve dri^ 
ing horn, which the discoverer prononnoes a specimen oT the soig^ 
luatkal Hwag Afi;ta(nrtXXo 9 ^, 6. Orecdk busts and vases, with « 
^iritod bas-relief and two inscriptions of the first oentaiy n.c., 
found at a depth of from one to two metres, and belonging to New 
Ilium. The number of small curiosities is infinite among them 
we may notice an unmistakable figure of a hippopotamus, b^peak- 
ing intercourHo with Egypt ; and a pair of terra cotta vases pimosd 
with holes, which Dr. i;&hliemann wildly conjectures to bo bee- 
hives, but which, as a lady friend points out lo us, were probably 
intended for incense-burners. Ih. 8chliemaun’s minuteness in 
stating the precise depth at which each objeq^ was found ia mast 
laudable ; we have only to regret that the execution of the photo- 
graphs is very inferior, and the arrangement not always the most 
systematic. 

Professor Diehard Foorstcr considering that andent mytho- 
logy only admits of satisfactory treatment through the medium of 
a series of monographs on the individual myths, exemplifiee hb 
principle by a copious treatise on the legend of the rape of Proser- 


ments he has found with Priam’s treasure may be wholly ffmcifiil ; 
the destruction of the place may have been unconnected with any 
expedition from Greece ; but^ allowing all this for a^ument’s soke, it 
is stiU clear that the district has a bond fdt history ; that men 
existed and events happened about the penod commonly assigned 
for the fall of Troy wnich may perfectly well have oririnated 
such a tradition as we find reproauced with poetical embellish- 
ments in the Diad. More might m fairly claimed ; but this suffices 
to assert for the Homeric poems at least as" definite an historical 
basb as that of the Italian epics on the Carlovingiau cycle of 
romance ; and when it b considered that the latter are to a large 
extent professedly fantastic, while Homer tolb nothing tliat a 
pious Greek of that day might not accept as fact, it is fair to 
conclude that the element of definite historical truth in the Iliad 
b much more oonaidorable than that in the Orbndo. The audacity 
of Homer’s exaggerations is equally palpable, and ^11 occasion less 
surprise to most people than to the sanguine Dr. Schliemann. ** I 
should have liked, ” he exclaims, to have found Troy a thousand 
times bigger ” ; but there b no evading the fact that the prm- 
llelbnio remains only occur over a limited area, everything dis- 
covered outside of which is found at a comparatively slight depth, 
and belongs to the Grecian epoch. The depth of tne objects 
refexred by the discoverer to the age of Priam is about eight metres *, 
throughout a further substratum of five or six metres occur other 
remains, generally in stone or terra cotta, which Dr. Schliemann 
considers to belong to a stUl more primitive settlement on the site. 
The actual IVoy must have been confined to the enclosure which 
Homer represents as the Peigamos, or citadel, thus creating the 
conception of a huge surrounding ci^, which, in fact, never 
exbted. The popubtion cannot, in Dr. Schlienuinn’s opinion, 
have exceeded tivo thousand, and evou thb reduced number he 
only accommodates by the hypothesis of lofty, many-«toried 
houses; for which, however, he assigns independent reasons. 
Af regsra its literary form, the boede is an unaltered reprint of letters 
addrased to friends during the progress of the excavations ; and 
thus preserves the vividduss and freshness of the explorer's daily 
hopes and fears, triumphs and disappointments, far more effectually 
than could have been accomplished by any subsequent manipub- 
tion of the materiob. Especially graphic is the author’s description 
^the circumstances attending the discovery of the golden ornaments 
described as Priam’s treasure,” the glitter of wnich he was for- 
tunately the first to obsorvo--how ho instantly called the workmen 
off to luncheon, and during their absence, with no small risk, dis- 
engaged the precious objects from the crumbling ruins, aided by 
his wife, who wrapped them up in her shawl. A full appreebtiou 
of his dbcovories b impossible without an inspection of the 
accompanying atbe of aio folio photographic pbtos, the character 
of which we can only briefly indicate. The objects represented 
may be imperfectly ebssifloa as — i. Disks or platters in terra- 
cotta, adorned with ornamental devices, among which two descrip- 
tions of crosses are conspicuous, with leaf or flower patterns of 
conventional execution and occasionally, as it would appear, with 
rude representations of animab These occur at all depths from 
1 to lo metres, but never among the remains of unquijstionably 
HeUenic origin. 2. Stone knives, bnoe-heads, saws, whetstones, 
of the usual styb of execution, and found at the same depth. The 
almoet total aheence of bronxe weapons b remarkable, considering 
the evidence afforded by the ebboiation of other objects, and by 
the occurrence of the railed metal eleotronj of a fair degree of 
proficiency in metalluxgy. A few copper knives end spear-heads, 
however, are found at a considerable depth. 3. Vases and other 
veaseb of terra cotta, occurring in extraordinary numbers through- 
out the entire depth of the excavations, and in raeral repeating 
the same five or elx varieties of pattern with little ahmtion. 
They are usually in a remarkable state of preservation. One only 
b painted : one or two more are inscribed with what we trust wiu 
prove to be idphabetioal oharaotara. 4. The eingubr images 
which Dr. Sohliemaim deeorihes ee owt-beaded, and con- 
eidera to represrat Athene, though some of the eooompanying 
detmb seem eoaroely in harmony with the attributee of a 
virgin goddess. Grave doubts have been exnreesed wbether 
the figure actually remeents an owl at all, ana we decline to 
stake our critioal mfellibUity upon the queat&Qii. 5 * so-called 
tieasure of Priam^feund at adepthofeightaad a half metres under 
titV^iaD£M which ia Dr. Schhemaimhcvinitm pirove it to have 
beeiP^Aed together fer hasty removal, is night be expected in 
tlbAra of the seek of a <%, and •ubieqiMmfy eamoeed to the 
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principle by a copious treatise on the legend of the rape of Proser- 
pine. as represented both in literature and art. It was originally, 
he snows, a le^nd connected with the Eleusinbn mysteries, the 
localization oi it in Sicily being a bter development lliearAmo- 
logical department of the subject is veiy fully treated, embracing a 
description and attempted explanation of all the extant wmrks of 
antique art bearing relation to it. 

Dr. H. Diintzer's f btest Homeric essajrs are in port e reply to 
criticisms directed against a former work. He occupies a middb 
position between the conservative and sceptical schoob, maintain- 
ing the personality and antiquity of Homer, but dbputing hb 
authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey in their present shape, which 
he considers them to have assumed in the time of Pbistratus. His 
appears to agree with Mr. Groio in the hypothesb of an Aehilbb 
as the originm kernel of the Diod ; the amniration aroused by tbis 
is held to have produced a school of epic bards, whose performances, 
so far as avaibhlo for the purpose, were moulded into their present 
shape in the age of Pisbtratus. It is not explained how. 00 thb 
theory, the poems should he so devoid of allusions referable to a 
later aato tnan that of their oririnal composition, which b ad- 
mitted to have been between B.o. 850 and 776. 

Herr MuUer-Strubing s endeavour to illustrate the history and 
constitution of Athens from the plays of Aristophanes | possesses 
the merits of erudition, freshness of thought, and a zeal which 
fully justifies the use of the adjective polemic on the title-page. Its 
groat defect is a prolixity which wilt provoke many a reader to 
cost the volume aside without ceremony, and which b the more 
vexatious because totally noodless. The excision of aU ledundanoies 
would reduce the work by two-thirds, greatly to the advantage of 
Herr Strubing’s ar^ments, which would have soma cha^ of 
being approciated when it was possible without excimive fatigue 
to ascertain what they were. At present we can only say Aat he 
is at variance with almost all modern authorities on all tne points 
raised in his treatise, some of the most important of which relate 
to the adminbtration of the Athenian nnanoes. Perides, he 
contends, owed hb influence in the Htato to hb office as treasuror, 
not as BtrateguB. The ohaige against Cleon in the ** Knights ” b 
not one of corruption, but of maladministration in ha^g pro- 
cured the reduction of the tributes paid by Ae aUiee. Amnto 
long chapter b devoted to Thucydioes, whose good fiiith as an 
historian b seriously impugned. These views may probably be 
paradoxical, but they are at ail events conceived with an origiMlity 
which makes it a real subject for regret that they should owe so 
little to the manner in which they have been put nirUi. 

Oscar Peschel $ has made no original oontribation to our know- 
ledge of the human race, but we know no treatise better 
than hb to fulfil the desideratum of a manual of the acbno» of 
anthropology. The inquiry, pushed simultaneoualy along vsrioua 
lines of research, has resulted in a confluence of phraologbiL 
zoological, nhilolo^pcal, ethnological, and historical da^ v^lSe 
whob of which it b vain to expect any inveetigator to pirmoiii a 
first-hand acquaintance, and ample room remains 4ibr tbesdkte 
who, without pretensions to original research in any one branch of 
the extensive subject, possesses the judgment and Aoity to take a 
comprehensive survey of alL Herr Peschel, wkoas om speoiBl 
hranGh of science b the geographical, has made Ufiself Ibllf 
acQuaintad with the labours of spedslists in otber depsrtme^ 
and b fertunate in possessing a sobriety of judgment eipedsUy 
necessary in fields of research which have solnetiiiMs appeifea 
wholly suirondeied to extrava^t imeimklion. Bb jonti b rather 
that of an expositor and ontic than tl^ of an indapendeot 
inquirer ; the views of various schools are fefafy ikitsd, and the 
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ENOUMD AND THE CONTINENT. 

C OMPLAINTS ore sometimes made that Englidx 
dpinioDS witb regard to the affairs of the Coniiuent 
SOT not onty wrong or has^, but are caprioionis and are 
srften atrong one way for a time, and then just as strong 
t|ke other way. We indge the inhabitonts of other European 
^HalioDSi it is said, mom onr own insnlar mint of view, am 
very nnji^ admire the wronff men, and adoro or detest 
Hoqiially without ffiundation. In contrast with thosd ^Jiift* 
in|^^ oonfosed, and ill-informed judgments, we are askc/d to 
oontpare, greatly to the disadvantage of our more democratic 
liaioei the steady purpose and.definito aims of England j 
when it was nnw the rule of* governing class, and was 
the nonl of the coalition against Napoi son. No doubt 
muoh of what is written and said in England about Euro^ 
fiean nations in these days is not very valuable, but there 
4re sor&e things to bo considered on tho other side. It must 
^ remembered that, if wo have wrong opinions about other 
European nations, and do not understand much about 
ihojfhr we a^ at loMt the only European nation which tncs 
to know anytlpng about other members of the European 
tHaaif, or to form anything tlmtcan he called an opinion 
Ahfutthem. Fronchmen — evonmtolligent and well-educated 
IJrenbhmen — know asa rule simply nothingabout England or 
Iteglish politics or society. There is in one or two Ocrnum 
papers a correspondenpo from England which is not 
wIk^ unmeaning, but that is all that can be said Enghsh- 
aeiMat least try to know something about tho Continent 
flSie leadii^g papers keep correspondents in every great 
hapitaly and all the princi|ial events of European history 
SOT copiously and not inaccurately described. When 
Englishmen road they read to form an opinion, and if they 
form an opinion they like to express it The loss they 
know tho sooner they are ready to pronounce a judgment, 
smd most readers are naturally guided in a great nieasuro 
by what their favounto journal says on Continental topics. 
A great many rash judgments are thus pronounced; but 
cmeat nations Ihll into fewer errors, not b^oso they know 
more, but because they know less. In the old da^s a few 
jpersons in the np^ circles kept up commnnipation with 
toe Continent^ and knew something of what was going 
sm toere. A definite poli< 7 , which was not ^ any 
iDeans always a wise pouoy, was pursued ia tlm 
<ldg|tori) eeudbi for the balaiiee of power, and all 
iwgo&tiona, bargains, plots, and schemes that 
bore on this polu^ were known to those who iuterostod 
toemss^ra in the preservation of what were understood to 
be Engti sp intereets. Now the governing class in England 
is so wide thst no one oan say where it begins or where it 
onds* Evesyl^y judges for himself^ in the sense of 
Topsititig to nis own the last thing he has found in his 
snondng towipaper. Tito does not lead to much nsefhl 
lushlt hUpediBMy, but it is the only way in which bodies 
of men IS& begin to move fixrward* To get them interested 
to asytoing m the first step to gettbitf them to have a 
moderate^ riglit OTinion about it; and ih^ must pass 
df having little knowledge^ and strong 


MOTgrnpinmn to ibe toags of toving a to aoOT 
baowMgi and topped bui toleraUy ng^t opintons. 
"■■^ijto^^tt^paeatoyEng^ toout GotoinenWafiMi^ 
a gmt etoent exouasA Bat toe 
viuiAaito^dbiitod to Bngilto 
toe Ch tofaep t is Hstf mudt entteratsA 
_jny Mtog sQlileelg of CootimMpdl^ 
itoepfipdto jodtoam ef Beglislunen has hsfat 
and as iteseamto toiiigjteraitoanioli of iato 
to €«di ftooeed* wttobis to 



ir prejuaioiM. iiiey iry xo aee 
e. They are oven captivated vdth^ 
i people simply because they are not 
. Uie application of genoralpnnttiplos 


itself a croditable one Englishmen as they begin to 
know and think more about the Continent loam to to* shy 
of their own insular prejudices. They try iio 
with the eyes of others. 

Continental things and ] 

Eiighsh. They distrust Uie apu 

which suggests itself most reamly, and they are dflen Urns 
led to t^o up first this and then thto theory fiboub 
France or Qermany, and do not hoed the reproach of in* 
consistency, because tlioy are anxious to understand, or 
soem to understand, snocessivo sots of people and different 
guides of Contmontal opinion with whom they feel they 
tovo not muuh m common, And to whom this very feeling 
makes them wish to to gentu*ons and hmtent. 

Tho Cbislehurst dernonsiraiton has served as the most' 
recent occasion lor nnfavonrable oniioism on English 
opinion. Tho PRLNCh InrDRUii lias lioeu flattered and 
praised, his qualifications for a great station have boon, it 
IS said, ridiculously exaggoraiod, and the Empire is now 
spoken of as the only chance of safety and happiness for 
France. It is but a abort time since those who are so 
Warm in their admiration of the Empire and of the l^te 
Empkror lavished all tho resources of rhetoric in deimn* 
oiations of tho Maq of Sedan, and of the rotten system 
which ho had built up by intrigue and violeiioo. 
Possibly there may to some truth ,in tho aocusation, 
and tWe may bo a httle want of political priru 
oiple at the bottom of this striking change of opinion. 
But it may bo remarked that Enghshmen cannot be much 
blamed for not bomg wiser in judging of French afiliirs 
than Frenchmen If there has toon a ohanffe hero in 
opinion os to the Empire, so there lias been in France. It 
is beginning to bo seen there that tho EurKitOR was not tho 
only person responsible for tho disasters of tho war r and 
weariness of the oonflicis of parties in the Assembly, and 
disgust at toe short-sighticd pohey of the Duke of BiuxiLiR, 
and at tho scandals of the Qovernment of National Defence, 
have made men more ready to pardon the errors and follies 
of the Government that kept France going in some shape 
during a long period of prosperity. Thoro does not seem 
any inconsistency in saying that the Imperial qrstem was 
a tod one, and tnai So^n was nothing but a stem punish- 
ment for grave faults, and yet in saying that the subse- 
q[uent exporienoo of France shows that tho Empire was 
only one among many bad experiments wbu^ the French 
seem willing to try successively. We must look sometimei 
at what is, as well as at what ought to be, and although 
the restoration of the Empire would to probably a rery 
bod thing for France, and would cermink show tliat 
tho nation was incapable of rising lor^tbe present 
above a low level oi political morality, yet there 
would bo advantages in an Imperial resioiation which 
have, as a matter of foot, attractiona for manjr French- 
men, and may, if the Bboouk Oovemmont laats in 
France, soon We attractiona for a groat many more. 
The 0<mp d*6iat was an act of cruel treaobory, but ii la 
a very bad way of judging the recent UtoOT of France 
to set about looking at the whole reiOT of toe tato Enneato 
os if there were nothmg but the uoup to it. The 
Empbuou was a man with nuaij |R>od aw aome great quali- 
ties, and his good onalitics as ww to ^ ^ mads^OTi* 
selves apparent to nis Ufe. To noeOTtse ttii% sM 
ntos mt France once recognised it sad will profaam/ 
rsoogaisa it again, is not to ahsndcn a stsodsed of right 
" " - ' ‘ • foots of Franok 
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extreme, and to put an thick a coat of whitewash os 
can command over the black ])aint th^^ hjOV© been 
daubing on too liberally before. But it is dimeult to say 
why uttemneofl made in thia frame of mind should be 
dignified with the narno of Engliah opinioin. Thev are only 
at the most oontributions to J^JnglUh opinion, and the real 
English opinion on Continenhil inattcrs, so far as there 
can ho said to bo such an opinion, is not the opinion 
of such hasty judges, but that of the bulk of moderate 
and fairly inlbrmed men, which in the long run deter- 
mines the judgment of the nation, and, itnlesB in mo- 
ments of panic or of j»opular excitement, determines its 
foreign policy. 

When the matters to be judged of are such as Englishmen 
can understand without much difliculty, when the course 
of political action has lusen consistent, and there lia.s lx?cn 
nothing to provoke much censure in the personal careers of 
those who have taken leading parts in that political action, 
English opinion is c^onsistent, reasonable, and uimiistukahle. 
The King of iTAliV has turn been twenty-five years on the 
throne, and the Italian nation has just made his completion | 
of this }Miriod of his reign an oceasion for testifying its good | 
will towards him. iiaiy owes uuieh t.o him, and is glad to j 
testify its gnititndo. For more than half his reign he has 
Iwyeii waging a great battle, first against the Aufltnans, 
and then against the Pure, and lie has won the battle 
against Iwtii enerniefl. The Italians have shown a very 
cunHiderahlo capacity for managing their afiairs. They 
have clung to unify in spite of many attempts to 
shako them in their {inrpoHof thiy have gained somothing 
like security in most ot their piovinoos, and they liaim 
managed iu one way or other to get their ccclosiastical 
policy tolomtod, oven where it might scorn most likely to 
give odonoe. The Duko of Bkooms dined with the Italian 
Miniaior to colcbrttt 43 the day kept in honour of ViciHiu 
Emmanitsl, and got well abused by the clerical journals fur 
doing 80 ; and, althougli this is a smull thing, it is somo- 
timos by small things that natiouB can judge hfiw they 
stand with the world, During the whole mrt of the Kiku’h 
raign which hfiA witnesBod the rise and progroBS of his 
kingdom, English opinion has never wavered. It has been 
warm and steady iu favour of the Italians. It has applainlod 
their ofibrts and approved (heir purpose. Of oouvao there 
have boon Englishrnon who Lave dillbrcd from their 
countrymen as regards Italy. Mr. Disuakli, for ex- 
ample, Inod at one timo to hand on the tnulitions 
of the Toiy party whicii saw in tho temporal jwwor 
of the Pore a Ininiblo moans of prt'semng tlio Euro- 
pean oquilibrium, and keeping a hold ovtu' the Irish 
priest©. But tho genonU oiimuit of English opinion 
was quite steady, and flow'cdj uniformly iu favour of Italy, 
When, on the oUior hand, thei^ is groat difficulty in undor- 
standing tho probloma to l)o solved and tho cuKumstaucos 
in which a foreign country is placed, English opinion is 
hesitating, or, if not hesitating, is luvsty, and Aatigos not 
unnaturally as now facts present themBolves, or now ideas 
are seised. The King of Ivalv is not tho only sovereign 
in whoso honour a celebrat ion has iK^en going *on this 
week. The German Empbuou reached tho ago of 
sevonty-aovon a few days ago, and his birthday was 
made a national festival. What do Englishmen think 
of him, and of tho use ho made of his French vic- 
tories, and of the laws which ho and hia great Minister 
are enacting against tho priests ? Most sensible English- 
men UTO contoiit to own that they do not really know 
what tol think. Tliey fool that the limits of defence 
against future attacks wjiicha victorious nation may wisely 
sot arc not to bo easily nsoortaiued, and that tho i.Bsnos 
between Ultramontanism and modern society aro very deep 
and wide. Tho cousoqueuco is that EngHeh opinion on 
curi’ont Qerxnan politics is somewhat hazy and variable ; 
but then it may be almost said to bo desirable that this 
should be so, for tlio aubjoots tb b» discussed and weighed 
aro too largo and comphoatod to admit as yet of a clear 
and conaistemi o^nion of any jreal volno being formed 
about them. 

HATES AND TAXis AMS THE GOVERNMENT. 

S IR 8TAFF0RD NORTHOOTB has displayed in his 
answeiit Ao it doaon donutotions ihe pmdent reticence 
wbicU wiqpeoted mim a OhaneoUor of the £x- 

cheque^^o^ip^ vS breweors,^ of meltstei^ of farmers, of 
applicants ai direct or indixM taxes, will 

beabletoetergo^^^ HoBiacoiv trxih a breach 


of fiiith when bis Budget is prpdoeed. Mr. DiSBABU has 
dnfortnnately been fhr less disoreei than bis colleague* 
Lord Habiptok, in oxplainmg tbe gnerances of ratepayers* 
natnrally omitted ell reference to tbe arguments wMph 
have been urged against plans for reUetling local taxatioiv 
The loading member of a deputation is nnderstoed to spsilK: 
as an advocate, and to present to the ICiniStsr }>e 

addresses only the side of ihe question iVhich boV%r the 
timo represents. In bis reply Mr. DlSBAxra thought fit to 
use even stmiigcr language than Lord Habifton's, and to 
pledge his Govomment to deal with local taxation during 
the f»reBont year. It was, he said, utterly unjust to levy taxes 
for general purpo.sos on one kind of property ; yet every tax, 
Tiaiional or loral, is levied for purposes not directly connected 
with the subject-matter of taxation. Tbe excise on spirits is 
aj)plied to tho luaintonance of tho army and navy, althongh 
consumers of gin and whisky have no exclusive interest in 
the national defences. Tho house duty is charged on oho 
description of property consisting of houses of 2oh rental, 
and the Income-tax fulls only on incomes exceeding looL 
a year. The reverse of Mr. Disraeli’s proposition would 
be so far truer that it would bo more conformable to uni- 
versal practice. It is wholly impossible to determine 
whether a tax on any particular article or on any special 
Jcind of property is just until it is compared with otlw 
taxes which may |)orJ»aps I'cnlre.^w the lialanco. It is also 
ma^rial to iiupiire into the duration of tho burden, for 
ohargos wliich have for a long series of years been taken 
into account in contnicts n?i(l pure hoHOs involve no injustice 
to the actuiil taxpayer*. TlJ|iei'o wtt.s far too much of tho 
politician and tlie partisan in the tone as w*elt os in the 
Bubsiaiico of Mr. Disuai.m’r answer to the deputation. It is 
greatly to Ikj regrotttjd tlml he has never acquired a techni- 
cal knowlotlgu oi finance*, an<l also that, unlike some of hia 
predooeHsors wlio shared his clofioieiicy, ho is not willing to 
devolve on skilled advisers the responsibility of dealing 
with taxation. 

A deputation was alx)ut tho same time urging iip<ni tho 
CiiANCiij.i.ojt of Uio Ex(;fu:Qi;KR tho re|Xfai of a tax wliich 
exactly satisfied Mr. DisiiBiM's definition of a burden im- 
posed for gt‘nc?nl purposes on one kind of property. The 
brewer’s liceiico is paid by tho brewer out of his own 
pocket, inasmuch as the custom of the trade and tbe nature 
of the article iu which ho deals render it impossible for him 
to triinsror ilio burden to tho consumer. A charge of 
400,000/. a year cannot bo distributed over hundreds of 
I millions of pints of beer annually consumed. One of tho 
stnmgcHt objoctiouH to tho arbitrary imposition of bunlens 
on sjKJciul (;la.sscs of tho community is that tho grievance 
nttructs little .•lyrajiutliy from those who aro indirectly 
benefited by tho inequality. The prosperous body of 
brewers ai*o not commonly regarded %vith compassion, and 
yet they are entitled to justice. Sir Stafford Nouthcotb 
was scarcely accurate iu comparing their demand for inlifif 
with the proposal for iibolishiug the Income-tax. A fallacy 
was i Lit plied in tho question whoiber the abolition of the 
licence duty would alVcct the price of beer ; and Mr. Peyor, 
os tho leading member of tho deputation, virtnally threw 
iuH case away w'hen ho hastily, and perhaps incorrectly,, 
answered Uiat, although the price would not bo altered* a 
iK'tter article would supplied for tho monc^. The rad 
ol jeetiou to tho tax is that it is arbitrarily imposed, not on 
tho consumer, but on a limited class of producers. Tho ex- 
ceptional favoui* accorded to the representatives of the 
ratepayers w ill dissatisfy both tho community at large and 
the mure judicious owners of real property. Possessiona 
which are invidious because they are visible dorivp 
Bscurity from the not less perceptible contribntioti wbidB 
tlmy make to public wants. As soon as Sir MisSET liOefia 
Laa obtained his untoward victory over ihe ]ttt^|[ovefiu 
meui, Mr.GoscuEX took the opportunity of propojdBplai^ 
addition to tho taxes which already &I1 on USSawwrn*. 
Kotwitlistanding the late Con.servaiivo rqftotion, limded 
property will perhaps after no long interyi|3 be again ao* 
sailed, and popnlar envy and cupidity will \m stbAnmed 
any exemption which mby have 00m obtaii]^ % the 


any exemption which vHkj have tesn oUaibed % lAft 
&TOur of a portigd .m^orlw. Hr. DuMiBU’0 boMit tw ht 
ori«Mtod tjie ingitaUou for tho relief of vujjf 

peraape be voR fonndod; but a HiaSster .■qBMtiaieB dow 
well to ibraei tbe meMures which be wigrMre iqmortad 
in Oppoeimn. If be and bis paityjreivtoo 
to repudiate Hie daims of Lm Kutrraa’i >t 

wodM liavebeea poauUe to poetaeiie fba. teatter Ar tbe 
pir«Beny|r«|Mri w at leoet to wi^Uhedd pnau&ee qf redraw 
nnld afnr production of tbe Bad^K«t, Tbe uomnimeiit 
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TSk^ Jkto i»pl{ittgtt0B iHll te ftnrtaidiiide ftimuasA contic^ 
&0 premt tMr ii Ml otrokig ia 

9y muting ap poHlics mth Bvaneni Mr. Diaiunu 
^ oommenling on Mr. OuD« 

mum’s nml ooniipioiioQii error. 

Mf Lang’s on Income-tax was highly season. 

Mkf althongh he can scarcely have been aware of Mr. 
Dibiueia’s premature disclosures. It is well that (InanoiorB 
of authority dtoold protest against the cant of describing 
as a war tax a mode of proviilmg revenue which has been 
deliberately znaiutained by Bucressive OoveriimoutH and 
Pisrliaments doriilg thirty years of peace. It is, as Mr. 
IaMKO isaid^ nnoortain whether there would have l)eon in 
loeent times any surplus if the Income-tax had not supplied 
a contribution which has never been less than 5,000,000^. 
By the aid of the Income-tax 40,000,0002. of taxes have 
b^ii romoved, nor is there any roasoii \vhy the procoaa 
should now bo disoontinoul. Kven the mistakes which tho 
Oovomment is api)aitmtly about fo commit furnish oddi- 
iionat reasons for retaining tho Income-tax. When the 
ratepayers complaiii that one kind of property is subjoctud 
to exceptional burdens, they point directly to a charge on 
personal property which can scarcely bo levied oxcepi in 
tho form of an Income-tax. TJjcin would have boon 110 ](re- 1 
text for tboir agitation if it had been }x>HHihlo to mise a loi al 
luoonio-tax in tho form of a into upon pcnionalty. It is 
true that while Mi\ DisttAELrs policy of rolioving local 
taxation renders tho Income-tax still more iiidifiponKivblo, 
it is likely at the same time to make it more iiii|K>pular. 
The tradesmen who conduct the agitation against tho tax 
will find a plausible argument iu tho suggOBtion that a pari 
of the proceeds is applied, not to iiationul purposes, but to 
the relief of owners and occiijMcrs. Tbo cuntnhutors of tho 
greater part of tho revenue arising from tho Income-tax 
have, as Mr. Laing remarked, never complained of tho 
burden. Until late^ the agitation was dir(x:tcd exclusively 
against Schedule l 5 ; but in the coui*so of a controversy 
which has lasted for twenty years some popular delusions 
have become untenable ; and nmlcoutont sbopkoopors no 
longer hope to secure exemption for thomHclvcs except 
under colour of a total repeal of tho tax. It is for this 
reason only, as the spokosnmu of an Income- tax. deputation 
lately coufossed, that the Qovcmmciit is urgi^ by a 
minoi'ity of direct taxpayers to Hacrifice an iucomo of 
five or six millionR. liut for Mr, Gladstone’s adhesion 


is^a^rehand that Sir SmrrtMUDi J^oaimcovft wiU 
officuu oareor by oonvOitUig a swrpliia iaio a« dmiecMSfji 
Hie chief hiw indiscreetly plfSlgad the Ckmnemwit'to'bee^^ 
a portion of tlie surplus on ihio veKmayeni 5 and iis the prii*^ 
aenco of a stagnsni or doolining trade it 1^ be. neoeeiaryr 
to allow on ample margin between the ostimailes of ximaxm 
and of exjamditure. Jf there is a disposable balenoei it 
would be must advanta^xmsly applied to the repeal of thw 
sugar duty, nlihough Mr, Dibkaku oxpreaeed ^ , 

opinion in one of his election speeches. 


HPAIN. 

T he result of tho battle which n*as prooeeding cm Thura* 
day loNt between Skuuano and tho C^rlist oommanddl^ 
to the west of tUo iH'loaguorod town of Tlillsu) wiU probably 
1x1 decisive. On the 26th Sejuiano ocfnipied some of tho 
positions of the Coj'list anny ; hut in his ielographic roporta 
he olaiuiod only a parluU Hucc<rSB. Tho liiiCH of Soauorostip Ure 
strong; but t.hc assailaiita have a gr«^at supcu'iority in ortUlovy.' 
Tho generals iu comiimnd at'C the ablest on either side* 
It is but lat-ely tlial, for tho first time itt iiwirly forty y^ers, 
tho Carlist insurrection lias oHsumed the propoii^iiB of 
a regular civil war. The ontlmsitiMm of the population 
in the lio3o\liBt district^^ must l>u ilioronghly gonuine,, 
for tho difiiciilty of Jloii (’aumis and his geucmle is not to 
(»hUun rorniits, }>ut In find arms for the levies wbiuh flock 
to hiH standard. It is sitid that whmunw one of the 
onemy’H convoys is init)re(jptf)d, it numlxir of men oorre<« 
sponding to tho stock of rifles which may have btani 
captured is iintnodiatcly a«l(hul U) iho Itoyiilist army. No 
inlclHgible expliinuUon has boon given of iho means by 
which tho i^retendcr obtains fluids tor iho heavy expenses 
of the eaiupaign. No Carlist loan has boon publicly nogo. 
tinted, nor is it known that cnpilaliHts in any country ore 
intcrosb'd in the biu*c<\sh of tho onterpriHo, l^io insurgents 
aro di'fieiciit in cavalry ami artillery, but tlmy appear to bo 
well pi'Dvided with enmll anna, ami the nirity of desertions 
proves tliat iho troops aro not disKaf.iRfiod with their pay 
and provisions. It is now many wewks since they invested 
Bilbao ; thiy have occupied Olot, and Uiroatoned Geroim 
and Valency ; and in one cronsidcmblo cugagemont they 
obtained an undisputed victory. Tho suirunary dimziiasal 
of tho CorUiR and the Itcjniblican Miiii«try at the btginnuig 
of the year, and tho Hinmllftneous rednetion of CariFmgena, 
appeared (o bo fatal to ttio InjjxiH of iho Carlists ; and it in 
f?ertain that the amsHion of Pi v Margalij and tiio 


to tbo clamour for rop(?al it w^onld have soonicd iinpossiblo 
that any Chancellor of the Exchequer should comply wdth 
a pai’iial and unrocuionablo demand. 

The advocates of repeal are perfectly consistenb when 
they object to proposala for the reliei of small incomes. 
Any arrangement by which a tax may be made more 
equitable or loss unpopular necessarily weakens the argn. 
ments of its opponents, but it is surprising that tboso who 
have long denounced the taxation of trade profits should be 
shocked at a proposal for raising the Uxuit of exemption on 
the pretext that it tends to confiscation. It has been ex- 
plained again and again that a small household pays a 
larger proportionjid amount of indirect taxes than a large 
establishment ; and the rise in the price of ordinary articles 
of consumption furnishes in itself a sufficient reason for 
altering the standard of exemption. Tho argument of con- 
fiacarion may bo met by the plan of levying tho tax ex- 
clusively on the excess of income beyond a fixed amount. 
A part of tlm surplus oould not be better employed | 
than in providing for an adjustment which would 
in niirimte the disooniont caused by the 

tax* flw i&iua of (Ammons wiU probably adopt any 
Budget which may be propose by tne Oovemment, but, 
although it is almost imiiossiblo to oppose tho removal 
of any barden, the repeal of the Inoome-tax would 
cause much disml i aflurtion. Thera can be no doubt that 
Mr. Xinxa^s speech was received with f^proval by both 
eidee of the Bonae. Tba soundest portion of the 
paxfy wonld oondmsn the policy of unneoessarily inorsaabig 
pexj^TU^ng indirect tidb^tion; and the representuiivaa 
. ofinoKj^ iuierost cannot but be aware that sooner or 
ht^ jit Ked property^ if it wesw relieved of tbe Inodtiuk 
mSfa bo tuil^ to the roadjuotimnts which wore 
in Mr. GxinsTOxe’s Giieanwiohuddress, A reduction 
0f the tax from tisxaepmee to tvropeao^ the ponnd would 
be a frisUe oompromiae^ though so^t. a change wqnld-Uu 

hi festeaatsqLHQ roman 


FixloraliMtH U^ power would have rendered the Northern 
insurrcciion irrcRiMtiblo ; but, ulthough a mililatr loader 
has now for throe mouths boon at tho head of the Adiniiiis- 
iration of .Madrid, tho war has uotil lately mit been 
prosecuted with extraordinary vigour. Marshal Suruano 
probably found when he took office tlirit the domoraiisation 
of tho army through the former ciToris of the llopublicans 
, had for tho time deprived Urn Qovonimont of too means 
of iermiDating the civil war. It was not until the fkllurc of 
Mokionkb to relievo Bilbao), that tho Chief of the Govern- 
ment determined to take tho command in porscin, and to 
accumulate on the scene of action all his disposable forces. 
A struggle between armiew which are soveraily estimated 
at tho number of twenty-fivo or thirty thousand trien is 
more serious than any contest which has ooourrod in Bpain 
since the date of tho Convention of Bergara, As lately rui 
tho autumn of 1872 Skuuano, then cxnrimanding in the 
name of King Amadeo, sujiprcsHod the Cariist rising with an 
army of a few thouRand men. 

The defeat of the Chief of tho Government at tho head 
of tho principal Spanish army wouhl prol)ably cauHo a 
renewal of tbo political agitation wliich has Ix^cn of lato 
strangely suspended. Tlif> FodemlislB or Socialistsy who 
are the only genuine llcqiubiicans in Spain, wore strong 
enough, although they formed a sioall minority of the 
whole population, to obtain undisputed possession of ponMr 
on tho abdication of the King. Boon aflerwards they sum« 
monod a Cories which, like all Spanish Assemblies, repre- 
sented only the party which happened for tlm moment to 
be dominant. In tbo course of a few months two or three 
•ttcoessive Ministries, consisting of diariatans who were 
;soaroeiy distinguishable from traitors, rnnidly redn^l the 
leoBJitry to a state of anarchy which tended to socfial and 
'^Mtioa} dissolution. The commencement of a reaction 
^Ma tbdteatod by tbe accession to {mwer of Ca«:txlaii, who 
ifadlMm^IiiQnesty and courage repuduite in craotice the 
doDtrinea wfaibb bo bad spent his lim in preoebmg. Whoa 
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the 0orto8» after a long BUBponmoii of its aittingii, refosed 
•do support the only respectable leaders of the J^pnblican 
party, the vigorous action of Pavia and the dictatorship 
of Skbramo wore almost universally api^ovod ; yet ^ it 
cannot bo supposed that the irreconcilable laction 
has been either annihilated or converted. The pro* 
moters of the Carthagenian insurrection furnished the 
Carlists with an opportunity of organizing their forces in 
the North; and probably the capture of Bilbao and the 
repulse of the relieving army would bo regarded with com- 
placency by tho Jtcpublican malcontcnU. It is not im- 
probable that t)io operations of ^SEERA^o may Ijo influenced 
oy the fear or]K>liiical disaflection ; but if ho has tho good 
fortune to return in triumph to Madrid, he may for the 
present defy all opposition. Ilis own ulterior designs are 
only subjects of conjecture. It is possible that ho may 
prefer tho Presidency of a Provisional Goveriimoni daring 
an iudefinito time to the czorciso of tixo same power as 
Kogont in tho name of Don Alf<^nso. In common with all 
other military and naval chiefs, Sk.urano is opponed to the 
permanent adoption of a liepublican form of govemmont, 
and bis opinion is probably shared by all the ujjper and 
middle classes of Spain, and by a largo section of tho 
peasant^. Until tho Monarchy is restored, tho constitu- 
tion of Spain will resemble the intermittent form of govern- 
ment enjoyed by the Israelites during tho turbulent [H*riod 
rccordod m ilio Hook of .Jiitlgos. When the Itepublieans 
from timo to time obtain tJio upper Land, every province 
will do that which is right in iU own eyes, until it becomes 
necessary to select a Jki'Iitha or a Gidkok of the typo of 
PttiM or Serkano. The advantages of a settled dynasty 
will probably be ultimately recognized in Spain, as formerly 
in tho Holy Land. 

Don Cart. 08 has lately asserted his claim to sovereignty 
by a declaration which indicates a syrnptithetic intelligeuco 
or Spanish customs and modes of thought. In anticipation 
of au early recovery of his dominions, tlio Pretender an- 
nounces that no duV)tB contracted by tho liepublican 
authorities after tho date of his own entrv into Spain will 
Im) recognized by bis Oovenimunt. Jwpndiation is a 
truly national instinct, and if any capitalist has boon rash 
enough to loud money to any Spanish Government since 
the abdication of Amadko, he ought not to corri^lain of an 
additional and contingent probability of losing his desperate 
ventui'o, Tho Republican Government will not oven bo 
expected to recognize Carlist loans ; and in the provinces 
which are tho scut of war tho chances of both parties may 
perhaps appear to bo equal. For sevenil months the 
Libenil army has obtained no material advantage, and it 
has sufibrod several reverses. ]f tho ojxTations hod been 
coulinod to the land, it is doubtful whether Serrano could 
attempt with any prospect of success to raise tho siege of 
Bilbao. Unfortunately for the Oarlists their opponents have 
undisputed command of tho sea ; and on so voml oooasions 
they have attempted to disembark detachments of troops 
in the rear of the besio^ng army. Some of their enter- 
prises havo been bafflod by the Carlist commanders ; but 
within a few days General Loma has effected a landing to 
tho west of the lines of Somorastro. The bombardment of the 
town, which commenced more than a week ago, had about 
tho some timo been intermitted ; but it was not known at 
the time whothor the suspension was preparatoxy to an 
assault, or whether it was caused by a diversion on the part 
of tho relieving army. It is now certain that all the efforts of 
the Carlist forces wore needed to meet the formidable attack 
of SfiRBANO. Whatever may bo the result of the immediate 
contest^ it is not a little surprising that insurgents who com- 
menced the struggle without artillery, with a scanty supply 
of arms, and without a base of operationa, should now be 
engaged in the siege of au important place, that they 
sboi^ at tho same timo make bead against an army 
superior in numbers. It would seem that Sbbhano has 
been compcllod to concentrate in tho neighbourhood of 
Bilbao all tbe troops at his disjiosal; for, idthough some 
small bands of insurgents are said to have been attacked 
and dispersed, Saballb and other Carlist leaders have made 
considorablo progress, and Gcrona and Vittoria are 
threatened. lu the former civil war, the death of 
ZtJMALACAHRBOUT bcfoTo Bilbao was practically dooisive of 
tlia result. It was then undorsto^^ that Uio Northern 
Iktfwm were prepared to recognize the Government of 
Dctei Oaelos if bi3 troops had entered Bilbao. At pre- 
' Bent no foreign intervention or influence is to be hoped 
or fiNMd by either combatant; but tiie defeat of 
jSUmuifO would justify a demand on the part of the 


Chirlists to be admowledged as belliMrents. InternalisiiiMI 
relation have assumed an entirdy different charadav^ 
since it was^ thought that the interests of England aadl 
France required them to support the claims of Quesii 
Ibadklla to the Spanish throne. If the grandsog^rf tb^ 
former Protender can make bis way to Madrid aqT^ieduoe* 
rival parties to submission, his title will be as gocoaU that 
of any Monarchy or Republic. Since tho departure of King 
Am A DEO no Government in Spain has been sufficiently 
stable to obtain or deserve recognition firom any Europeoiz 
Power. 

All parties in Spain seem to regard political controvert 
sios AH obsolete. In former times the Duke of HAomo pgro» 
fcsHcd principles closely resembling those of the Count of 
CiiAMiioRi) and tho Legitimist party in llVanco. Reigning 
by divine right, ho was nevertholoss disposed to listen to 
the representations of an elected Cortes ; but in gontnal ho 
proposed to restore absolute Monarchy, and, like liis predo* 
censors before tlio Revolution, to maintain a close auiance 
with the Church. It is a remarkable fact that the clergy 
havo, except in the Northern provinces, abstained from 
agitation in favour of tho Ctirlist cause. They found byez- 
jxu ieiice that a nominally Liberal Queen could be an much 
4ovoted to the interesU of the Church as Bon Oabdoh him* 
sell^; and they prudently abstain from encouraging the 
hostility of Governments which havo bettor pn>.spccts of 
Huctiss. The majority of Spaniards have, up to tho present 
iiiWo, Boarcoly contemplated tho possibility of tho re-esta** 
bliHhment of tho male line of Bouubons. Tho ohances are 
porhaps still in favour of Don Alfonso, who has become, 
with the exception of Don Carlos, tho only possible 
claimant of tho throne. Tho l(Aq)ubUo is for tbe time* 
thoroughly discredited ; and it would be absurd to invite 
any foreign prince to accept the succession of Amaueo. 
Skruano, who may probably retain supremo power for 
some timo if he succeeds in suppressing the Carlist in- 
Hurrcctkni, is already far advanced in years ; and no other 
military chief seems likely to succeed to tho position 
which no has acquired by fortune rather than by ex- 
traordinary achievements. A nominally constitutional 
Monarchy would perhaps afford to Sjiain tho best ])tospoct 
of recovery from tho con.seqncnccs of numerous rc\olutiona 
which have for the time destroyed both authority and 
obediciico. Don Carlo.s, tiiough ho is the heir of 
tho Bourbon Kings of Spain, would be regarded in 
the greater part of the country rather as a foreigur 
conqueror than as a legitimate occupant of tho throne. 


THE LAND TRANSFER BILLS. 

L ord cairns has taken up the measures which Lord 
Skldorne introduced last year for the eiropllficatioir 
of tho transfer of land. They really owe their origin t# 
Lord Cairns himself, being mainly based on proposals 
which he made as long ago as 1859, when ho was 
Solicitor-General under Lord Derby’s Govemmont. Tb^ 
then dropped, and the subject of Land Transfer pa8.Hed into* 
Lord Wbstdury's hands. He adopted a completely diffe- 
rent system, and his system proved a total failure. Heset 
up an expensive office for registration, and this was all. It 
turned out that there was nothing for the office to do. Lord 
Wbstduby’b scheme was a scheme, not for registering titles, 
but for registering statements al^nt title. It movided a 
registry, not of the feet of ownership, but of deoos ; and, as 
Lord dAiBNS said on Thursday night, it provided a registry of 
deeds of the worst kind, because under it the person iSBgis- 
tering bad the power of placing on the register not tho 
deeds themselves, but a statement of what ha oon^ved to 
be tbe effect of each narticular deed. The Act was a dead 
failure, and, as the Chancellor stated, tbe cause of thio 
feiluro lay entirely in the Act itself, and not in anf indis» 

g isition of BoUoitoTB to take advantage of its provisioiis^ 
veiy set of persons in turn mts a good word said fixr ^ 
if it waits long enough ; and Lord Cinurs todc occasion iw 
his speech to say a g^ word for solioitonk The nii»^ 
eminent members of mat profe^on are, acMaordiog to hia 
experience, most anxious for every legal Aiii]»ov3Kitent, a^ 
never let any consideration of thmr own iiihnnnhi fjitonil in 
the way if a useful reform is proposed, Theg^g^ not 
abandon attempts to make Lord Wimust^e Act a woric- 
ing reality until they had satisBed themselves that it en* 
taHed gre a ter expense and more trmlde than had been 
neCessiQ wnder the state oFthhigi <t waslntm^d^ 

When laMd Caibns beoame ^Ohanowtor in 1867, im 
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eSbct Woff givea to tbe x^oonmumowon oi tne L/ommis- 
0 Qa iintilM jeaTp idiea Lord Sslbqknb broBKht in hia 
Pi ][l^ whid waa in the xnidn an embodiment of what the 
Commiaaion bad recommended. Lord Ckhns gave a 
general approBsI to ita proTisiona, as was natnral, consider* 
uig that he waa tiie original author of the system it 
eatabUahedi and that that system had received the sanction 
of a Commission Jbo had appointed. But the Jcdurature 
Bill stood in the way, and there wna no hope of tlio Land 
Transfer Bill receiving salhcient attention lost Session to 
allow of its being adopted by Parliament. In order, how- 
ever, tiiat time might not be wasted, Lord Caibss made a 
Yery wise suggestion which Lord Sbldobnk! wisely adopted. 
This suggesuon was that the Bill, or rather Bills, should 
he placed in the hands of a counsel of the highest omiuenco, 
so that they might be moulded most carefully and every- 
thing done to make them practically operative. Lord 
SBLBOiuri9 seleotM Sir Charles Hall for the task, and the 
mode in which the difficult task was discharged proved so 
satisfactory as to elicit from both Lord Caikks and Lord Bel* 
BOBiTB the most enthusiastic expressions of approval. When it 
beemno prolMiblo that the days of the Gladstone Government 
were numbered, but before tbo cliangu of Ministry was 
actually made. Lord Bglboenb sent to Lord Caibka all 
the materisla whiob ho had collected for the Bills of the 
coming Session relating to the Transfer of Land ; and it is 
in this way that Lora Cairns has been able to get his 
measure rofdy for the opening of tbo Session. The measuro 
now proposea to Parliament is therefore the work of two 
Chancellors of the highest eminence labouring together, 
and assisted hj the most eminent conveyancer of the day. 
If such a measure is not, so far as it goes, a really good 
measure and likdy to work well, it is difficult to see how 
any satisfactory measure on such a subject is to bo framed. 

What Lord Cairns proposes is that there shall be a 
registry, not of deeds, but of title. He formerly wished 
that the whole system of registration should bo under the 
control, not of a Begistrar, but of a body having a con- 
stitution and powers similar to those of the Irish landed 
Estates Court; and last year, when Lord Sglrobnb projiosed 
to use the services and staff of the Registrar under Lord 
Wbstbcrt’b Act, Lord Cairns reneaiod his pinion that 
something in the way of a Landed Estates Uourt would 
work better. He has now, however, adopted Lord Sel- 
B0BNG*8 BuggestioD, portly because, having the responsibility | 
of office, he is not quite happy at the thought of having ' 
two estabhahments, one to do nothing, and the other to do 
everything, and partly bocauao he thinks that it might not 
be easy to define the relations of the Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court to the Supreme Tribunal of Judicature which 
will soon come into plajr. The new system is to be 
worked through a Registrar, and is at first to be 
woriced only in London, power being reserved to set up 
distariot hnuiGfaes of r^gistetbn in any place where bnsu 
ness is found to be so extensive that there is a prospect 
of ^ coats of such establishments being met by ^e 
raoaipts. There are three main questions as to such a 
scheme as Lord OinNS proposes. The first is. What is to 
be legistmd ? the second is, What shall be the effect of 
registratioii ? and the third is, Whether the adoption of 
the qrrtem sfaaD be oompulsoryP Lord Cairns proposes 
to register be simple estates, leaseholds of a certain 
lengtl^*^^ ohai^ where mortgages are on the estate. 
The eibet of regs^tion will be of three kinds, the Bill 
pehnittiiig the registration of three sorts of titlca— a 
title abidhite and indeh a eib le ; aiitle limited thatis cer- 
tified to he go^ from a partiouhr date, but not beyond it* 
end a eim^e title of the proprietor in possession, asserting 
himself to be the owner. The attainment of an aheolnte 
is also to be aided three changes. If persons 
befoe the BegMw with % good marketable title, bet in 
whiohiluere is amdentslly some theoretical tmperfiK^ba, 
the l&^kar mav, under the sinotion of ^ Oonrt, 
fegimHRch a ttue as indefeasible. In the next phm, 
insteaa of going back sixty years to get st anihdefeaeiUe 
title, the Begisfrar may aatisfe Unwelf with forty years, 
nadnei there S» aiaythiiig to lead him to anspeet that there 
aewjianfeifeotionsm^ laeUiy, 


&e Bcmtrar will he at Uberty to receive as beta reciiati 
in deeds twenfyyeara On the other band, Lord Cai^ 
does not propoaothattikOiegistmtion indidSensible title 

shall settle anything as to TOundaiies. The owner of the 
ostate will not be certified to ha the owner of every 
inch of ground included by repnfetion in the estate^ 
Hia neighbours will be as xnu^ able to dispute a boundaiy 
question with him as ovor. The reasons given by Lord 
Cairns for leaving the question of boondaiies atiu open 
seem oonchisivo. If the registration of a title fixed 
Ixiundaries, no title could be registered until every ad- 
jacent landowner Lad Wn called on to mako and sustain 
any claims to boundaries he might think proper. At 


inem. nut u every aajocent landowner Lad to assert or 
abandon his posHible claims whonover a plot of land was 
sold, there would be an amount of squabnling and delay 
which would render registration almost impracticable. 
Thirdly, is the adoption of the Kystoni to bo compulsory P 
Lord Cairns pronoaos that for three years there shall lie no 
compulsion at alt ; and that atler the expiration of three 
years there shall lx> c«ompulmun in a very gentle, but, as 
the Chancellor lielieves, perfectly elFoetual, shapo. The 
purchaser will bo then so far under an oblij^tion to 
register, that, until ho does register, he will obtain, not a 
legal, but only an euuilablo title. Tbo inconveiiiouctm to 
which ho would bo thus subjected arc of a kind too tech- 
nical to dwell on, but they are sufficient to make every 
prudent solicitor oilviso hut client in ordinary cases to 
register ; and every one knows that, in laud purehascfs, 
what the solicitor advises is, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundrcnl, practicuLUy done. 

Lord Cairns, like lord SKi.itORNK, adds to his main 
mcaBure a subsidiary Bill for shortening the periods of 
limitation in respect of suits relating to real property. 
The periods of forty years, twenty years, and ten years tim’d 
by the Act of Wim*iam IV. ore te bo cut down to Uiirty 
years, twelve years, imd six years respectively. Lord 
Cairns has, indeed, done little else than mako Tjord 
Srlbornr’s Bill slightly milder. The period after which 
some sort of compulsion was to be introducid was fixed by 
Lord Sklbornh at two years, while the Conservative Chan- 
cellor triesHo make his landed friends slightly more com- 
fortablo by substituting a period of three years. Where 
Lord Sklbornb, in altering tbo Act of William IV., chose 
ten years and live, Lord Cairns gives a little longer grace, 
and chooses twelve years and six. Tlio recognition of 
absence beyond the seas as a ground for the extiTinion of 
the time during which suits relating t>o real property may 
bo brought was abolished by Ixird Skluounr lit his Ih'Jl of 
last year, on the ground that in those times of locomotion 
and newB{)apors a man beyond the seas is practically as 
likely to ra aware of his rights as a man staying in the 
United Kingdom. Lord Cairns lost vear objiicted to tho 
innovation, and, as he was silent on the subject ou 'rhurs- 
day, it may bo presumed that ho still retains his opinion. 
The Chancellor has a tliird mosiiaro of his own, wUeb is 
beyond the scope of Lord Sklborne's Bills of last year. 
TUs measure proposes to remedy some technical faults in 
the existing law of vendors and purchasers, which 
Lord Cairns thinks give rise to needless inoonve- 
nienoo. On the whole, the Chancellor’s scheme, or 
rather the scheme of the two Ohancellors and Vice- 
Chancellor Hall, will probably bo found a safe and simple 
one, although its operation must necessarily he slow, 
and must ^ways lie limited. It is, as it purports to 
be, merely a scheme for simplifying the transfer of land. 
With interests in land apart from transfers it makes no 
pretensions to deal. Jjand that is not sold or fneant to bo 
sold will be unaffocted by it, and it will be only gradually 
that any great port of the land of England will get on the 
register. But the saleable value of land that is once on the 
register will be so much insreased that landowners will bo 
inclined more and more to take adviuitago of iho Act, and 
will like to think that they have augmented the market 
value of land with which they have no intention of parting. 
At first tbo Act would mako little practical difference, but 
time would extend the sphere of its betiefioial effects, and 
it may be confidently exj^ted that before a quart/v of n 
osntnry has elapsed a veiy considerable fxiiiion of EngliK): , 
kuMt would be so held that it could b(» tmnsfera'd te a 
tNtnffiaser quickly and at a very moderate cost. 
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TUB PAMIDFE COBREBlNDmiENCB. 

' Abstract of Correspondence bctyyeern the Coveeiu 

X niont of India and tbo Secretary of Staio in Coanoit 
relniive to tlio Dron^dii in Bengal is' as satiafactorj^ at 
abstracts usually are. It gives what the compiler considers 
most imix)rtant in a vast body of Gorrospondence oxtendiojg 
over a period of three months and a half Unfortunately 
there may often bo two opinions as to what is most impor- 
tant, and in this rcft]K‘ct the compiler's Jadgmcnti^nears at 
times to have been at fault. Thus of the V iceuoy's Minute on 
the non-prohibition of ex j>ort8, whichhas aJretvdy been printed 
in the English newspapers, ho gives both the aubstaiioe and 
the full text, while of Sir OKOitOK Campuelj/k first letter, 
reconiraending prohibition on the ground that “ every grain 

of rice would bo wanted," there is only a short abstract ; 
and of a further letter urging the sairto policy in more 
detail wd are only told that it was “powerful." Officials to 
whom the preparation of abstracts is entnistod <nigbt to 
knf)W, or ought to bo taught if they do not know, that what 
is wanted from them is tuo contents of documonts, not their 
private opinion of tboir value. The full text of these letters 
from iho Likui knant-Ooveunoh, and of any othei-s which 
urge, or ajpjxjar to urge, ujK)n the VirEUov the nduption of a 
policy ditterent from that actually fwlnptcd, ought to bo 
printed at once, J f thore is any larger failure in the fnca8Ui*es 
taken to save the pojjnlatioiiof llongul froin death, the blame 
will lie ill the first instance upon iJie Vk^ekov, or upon the 
JilEiJi ENANT-CfoviiUNou^ OF Upon Ixith. Ji is only lair that 
the case of both authorities Hhouhl bo before the English 
public, during that preliminary ]K;riod in which opinion is 
slowly forming. Upon the particular question of probibi* 
tion of exports, Tx>rd Now run kook’s apparently convincing 
arpuinents cannot have their full force until they are set 
side by side with iho reasoning which they wore intended 
to answer. 

It is especially necessary that the minutes of the Con- 
forcjiioo held at Calcutta on iho lotli of November, 
and of Sir Okokok CaiumikIiI/s letters of the loth 
and iith of Novomlxn*, should bo published in full. 
The whicli luvs at length abandoiu^d the theory 

that the pi*ohibitiou or non-prohibition of exports 
is tlie cardinal point of a famine policy, now main- 
tains that this Conference disolos(Hl the « beginning ! 
of a “vastly greater" differonco lie tween Bir Qkoros 
CammiekC) and Lord Northubook. It is not easy, until all 
tlie [i:n*tioularR are before us, to detormine how far this is 
true. In his letter of the loth of November, Sir Gkobgb 
C. uii Ttf:f,L says, according to tho Al>struot, that “ the most 
“ pivs.sing measure was tho scattering broatloast of relief 
“ houHt\s, so as to Itavo one for oveiy group of villages 
“ within reach of cveiy one’s home, and tho purchase, 

“ transport, and storing of graui in the places in which it 
“ was most likely to bo wanted for purposes of relief.” At 
the Conference on the same day ho asked “ whether any and 
“ what provision was now to bo mode for eventual 
“ charitable relief? Was Oovornmont to buy and store 
“ gmfn at onoo for ohtiritablo relief? " It is not quite 
clear whether “ relief" in the letter means the satno thing 
os “ charitable I'elief " in tho qucNstions asked at the Con- 
ferenoe. If it does, it is important to have more information 
as io the part assigned in Sir Gborgb OampbcWs mind to 
charitable relief and relief given in the shape of omploy- 
ment. In bis letter he seems to make no mention ox the 
latter sort of relief, and to write as ihongh charitable 
relief', and not merely relief in the shape of omploymoni, 
must at qnce be brought within reach of every one’s home. 
If this is what his Jotter really says, there does seem to have 
been a serious divergence between his idea of the proper 
fhmino policy and tho ViovRor’s. Tho rule whi^ the 
Vtogrot kid down at this Coufbrence was borrowed fi^om 
the Ileport of tbo Orissa Famine Commissioners, of whom 
Sir Gkobob Campbrul was one. It was this — That Govern- 
meat should supply employment by means of public 
“ works, and that the public should sapply the means of 
“ gratuitous relief to the helpless," If Sir Georgb Cabn 
uKiia meant to urge imiuecliate provision fbr eventual 
charitable relief, is it to Iw understood that his experience 
in Bengal has led him to modify his faith in the rule he 
laid down for Orissa P For ourselves wo see no reason to 
depart from tlie opinion we havo already expressed, that a 
combination of Government and charitable ag(«ncy tends to 
paralyse both. Lord NountunooK stated at this 0 oufei*enco 
the Government would contribute an iH|ual sum to 


that oolleotad; by private pifaimis, but at the same tima Ijia 
adopted the deSaratkm of tbe lAentenant-Qovernpr of ^ 
North-West Provinces in that evezy, dktriot officer Jp 
to bo held ^personally responsible that no dea^ 
“ occurs from starvation whicih ooold havo been avoided 
“ bv any exertion or arranGmineiii on tbe part the 
“ district officer or hie stafT.^ When the persmuOho are 
asked to give money for the relief of distrcBS arc told in ike 
same breath that, if they do not give^ the Government 
take care that nobody is the woree for Aeir refpsal, 
cannot help seeing that tho real gainer by their Rborality 
is tho Government. If the Guardians of the poorinSkgland 
were to ask for help to support tbe papers in the sevend 
workhouses, evoiy one wouhl feci tnat, os tlie Guardbrne 
are bound to snpport them anyhow, yuch private contri^ 
buiions would roaiiy bo in aid of tbe rat^ayers, not of the 
paupers, and we can see no difibrcnco between tins cose and 
the case of private contributions to the relief of tho sofTerors 
in Bengal. Nor do wo believe that the public, whothor in 
India or at homo, will see vcir much diflerence either. A 
certain amount of money will come in as an evidence d 
personal sympathy with the distressed population; but 
when it has all bean reckotied up, it will remain a more 
nothing in comparison with the xicccssity that has to l>e 
•iwlTciveii. Yet the uncertainty liow mnch will come in in 
this way, and tho conscious and unconscious waiting to koo 
procjleiy what docs come in, must to some extent delay the 
iictlim of tho Government in providing for the den^ands 
which they will have to meert in the end. 

As regards the traii.sport of grain into the interior, the 
Abstract, or tho corrcsnondonco, is iinsatisfactorify meagre. 
In tho Boveuth Special Narrative* dated the 3i8iofl)cocmf>er, 
iho LiKiiTENANT-GovEttNOU says that transport will be par. 
ticidin*ly difficult in the districts of Tirhoot and Ohum- 
parun, and in part of the division of Bajsbaye. On tho 
9th of January tho Vicekot CK>mplnins that accurate) infer- 
mation as to the Hulficicuoy of country enrriago hud not 
been obtained, “ ihongh tho attention, of tJie Bengal 
“ Government had boon repoaioilly called to i(- sinoo 
“ November." This was alier a confercuce with the 
JiiKCTENANT-OovEKNou and his SecTOtiiry, at which it is also 
stated that “ the question of construetijig tmmwnys was 
“ discussed, and Um) project was abandoned.” By the 
13th of Februaiy tho Viufcuov hod seen ground for diatnuit- 
ing tho wisdom of this lusolation, and uri ongin<*er had 
boon dispat(^Lod to Tirhoot to construct a tramw'uy from 
the Ganges to Durbhunga, In this despatch occurs the 
I first mention of the VxcEBOr’s disBatisfaction with the 
information supplied from Tirhoot. Sir UicnAKi) Temvlb 
had roportod tnat provision still hud to be made for 
the conveyauco of the grain to the villous* and 
though Sir Georoe Campdbll, in forwarding his 
minute, expressed some doubts as to whether it did not 
over-estimate the needs of the Tirhoot districts, the 
Government of India formally records its disappointment 
“ that local officers had so long neglected fhlly to appi^eciate 
“ the roquiroments of that part of the oountxy, and had 
“ thus postponed to tho present time anungemonls which 
“ should have been made many weeks before.” The want 
of organization of which Mr. Forbes’s letters contain so 
many examples is thus explained. The proportions of tbe 
famine havo been under-estimated hj those who had the 
beet means of gauging them, and tbe consequence is that ‘ 
they have been caught ni^ropared. How far the blame 
must rest upon tbe local omoers, and how fdr upon those of 
their snpenors whose business it was to test their lepytSi - 
there are not at present tbe materials to determine, what 
i IS even more essential to know i^ whether them is mf 
ground to fear a similar nnder-estimate in the case of &ig- 
sh^o, but upon this point the papers are silent. 

l%e Home Government has Imn blamed, ae vrei thinlc 
unfairly, for not making a grant in aid of tbe Sudiail 
Exchequer. The time has not yet come for deoidibg^ by 
whom the cost of the fkmine is to be borne, is a 

question which cannot be settled until it kknc^ ybwthe 
cost will bO) and upon that point unlkppUv 
will not be attainable till the autumn, Au tbit mm now 
be done is to sp«id without stint, end when po 

do this is to be nosed by a loi^ it is peifbctfy pw te 
postpone all farther considerations. ‘ Joan 

shall ultimately be repaid by the Oevevnmei^ or 

by the Imperial Gpyernineut* or by flie tWb WTOimae^s 
jointly, be 


m t r Ma/t te^AmWa- 

kMm . , Tlw AiMwia^ of tlwia ^oaatiooo my ppope*^ 
be )#to1jh» wfmg of 187$. 


V mis mm bt^js deba^tk. 

M b* VtrFT end bit enpijortets did nmthor ^ood nor 
baimto tbeit oftaaoby w Amendment and divtsionon 
tbe idocnid nigbt of the Seainon. It was impoaaible that they 
ebonld deSay for any long tune tho exnreasion in Parliament 
of ^ opinions which they had profoaaod at the hnatinga ; 
and at ilm same tixno they could not bo expected at onco to 
iDtrodaoe a dednite measure which would have exposed 
them to special criticiam as well as to general ropudmtion 
of their principles. It can have mattered little wlicther 
th^ bettayed a little earlier or later tho secret of their 
weakness both in argument and in numbera. At t!ie last 
moment Mr. Butt attempted to evade a division, liaving 
perhaps, when he moved his Amendment, hoped that some 
one at least of the Englifdi members who had pledged 
ihemselvosto Homo Role for the purpose of tho elections 
would take the opportunity of ostenaiblv rcdijeming his 
pledne. It is satisfaGtory to iind that the minority con- 


sisted exolusively of repregoutativos of Irish conatitaencics, 
although Sir Bowyer and Lonl Rouebt Moxtaoci 
thought fit to remember that they wore Catholics rather than 
that they wore Eugliahmen. The Irish voters of Nowcaatlo 
and some other Ihidical boroughs will now understand 
that there ore higher duties than the porformauct* of election 
promises: 

* It li gruit srn to «woar unto a oin ; 

Bat graita: dn to luiep tliat sinful oath. 

The ^^nine Home Rule party rallied fifty votes out of 
fifty-mgfat ; but not a single independent member could be 
found to avow himself a convert or a dupe. Although the 
Amendment only referred to tho allogea diaaatisfuction of 
the Irish people, it was understood on all hands that the 
question at issue was tho partial or total dismembormont of 
the Empire. Although, in apparent conformity with an 


the Empire. Although, in apparent conformity with an 
understanding among themaeivos, the siieakera in favour 
of Home Rule repudiated the doctrine of separation, nearly 
all of them contradicted themselves by ap^iealing to tho 
precedent of Canada and Australia. All the great colonies 
are now virtually 'independent, except os far ns they think tit 
to retain a nominal connexion with the English Crown. It 
is diatinotly understood on both aides that if at any future 
time the Dominion of Canada should prefer absolute 
sovereignty in its own territories, an acknowledgment of full 
indepeiidsnoe would not be withheld by England. The colo- 
nists are not represented in the Imperial Parliament, which 
in tnm exercises no control over their domestic or finaiidal 
legislation. Neither Canada nor Australia contribuies to 
the cost of tiio Imperial army and navy ; nor would they 
share the burden of any war in which tSnglond might be 
enga^d, unless they found it necessary to provide for their 
own defonoe. Both Casiada and Australia have, in disre- 
gard of the interests of English commerce, eetablisfaed pro- 
tective tarifih, which have, with or without remonstrance, 
been allowed 1^ the advisers of the Crown. The establish- 
ment of an Iriim Oovomment of tho Canadian type would 
he eqnivaloDt to separation. 

8iim Hr. GLAnstOEK iippliettly believes the assurances of 
loyaU^ which are tendered by tbe Homo Rule members on 
bdialx of themselv^ and their constituents, it is perhaps 
not snipriaing that he is still unable to understand the 
nature a their pmcipal demand. It is true that thoir cx- 
ptenntions of tbw purpose are abundantly ambignous ; but 
the oonfosien is caused, not by their ignorance cf their own 
meaning, but by the diiBoiilty of xeconoiUi^ their moderate 
language with thm dangenius design. Those who are not 
oonventionatty incapable of seeing visible Objects whkjb lie 
sMigfat befm them bave no need to look foither tiian 
the propoied go vern ment of Irriand by Hfifusteis 
shafy reqmsiDletosnl^ HtbeftMeoto 

sndxeMhttioiis of public meetings have any signiBcunosu 
one of tbe first couditiaas c^cMsining power In TbtMfa 
would be a pledge to pmoxe ihe tstouse of the oonviote 


lAo seateiioe for eivll or nuRciiy crimes con- 

ilisoiiieof iheorimi- 
mdi-are javWBnoi^ fbe vefasal of the 

Qmm tevdism tbepriaenm um(Ui|ubdime an immedmee 
udUdrii between It 

m atai^ uertain thid an 
timontto 


nearly without eseeption, Bngfiefamen and SootohiiMSu 
If tho cli^ w^ rssiitea, a oonttbt of authority would bti 
bninediately pi^uoed ; nid perhaps it was in antimpatien 
of difficulties of tins kind that Sir Q. Bowtsb proposed the, 
esiablishmoui of a Supmsie Court, to ho ooped lifom tbu 
American Ckmstitutkm. It was impossible to reduce to a 
more intolligiblo and ilUurtivative absurdity the numerous 
anomalies involved in the demand for Home Rule. That a 
court of law sliould determine tho limits within which tho 
powers of the Imperial Parliament are to bo mesreised is a 
which has never boforo been gravely submitted 
House of Commons. Mr. Sui.livan, whoso eloqoouce 


has boon justly prait^, decUniMl ovou to discuss the ijuofu 
lion whotlior Irwh indopendoneo would bo used lor tim 
opprcBsioii of Proti Htauts by the Ctvtholic ]n*iesthood and 
thoir ttdhoi*cut«. It is probable that Mr. SrtLtvxN has IM>- 
peraonal sympathy with projects for Catholic asceudericy ; 
out when ho sees tho English mciulx^rs for Irish l>orou|^* 
by his side, ho cnii sitiu’ceTy fail to susmict that n^ligious hs 
woll OR political objects arc involved in tho agitation for 
Homo Kulo. Neither Lord Roiikut Montaoo nor Sir* 
Qkorob Bowyeu can claim to bo an Irish mtrioi ; nor can 
there bo any doubt that in their present relations with tho 
Homo Kulo ps.rty they regard only the interests of tlio 
Church. If tho priests and the Femiaus were mmtnil 
there would iK»t be hali-a-dozcn Homo Rule metub«)iu in 
tho House, in one of tho most important counties of 
Ireland, a Homo Rulo ciiudidaio sup|x>rtod by tho Itomoti 
(kthoUc clergy was uticrly dofijatod by a Foniou opponent, 
who is now countod among tho loyalists under the Wd of 
Mr. Burr. In other distriois Ute priesto liavu used thoir 
infinoneo on tho side of lloine Rule, although it is fair to 
admit that Cardinal Ouiii.EN refused to take part in the op- 
position to tho re-election of Coloxml TayIjOU. 

The griovauccs wluch wore alleged by tho snpportors of 
tho Amendmont hod little to do with tlio real issue boforo 
tho House ; and, on the other hand, tho objmrtions ruised 
to tho schomo of Home Ilnle by Mr. Nkwokuatk and Mr. 
QLAUsi|prM are not tho true objections to tho pixijod. Mr. 
Burr would readily coiioodo any security wbicli might bo 
required against tlio undue interference of Irish rnetnlioro 
with the special intewsts of England and Hcotland ; nor 
would ho bo unwilling in tho hist resort to dispense alto- 
gether with th(» nqiresontation of Ireland in tho Jmpoml 
Parliarnont. Tho more elosoly tho rights of Irish memboiv 
were nisirictod, tho stronger would lie their churn to tho 
exchisivo control of Irish aflairs, imdiiding all affairs wiaoh 
might bo of>mmon to Ireland and to tho rest of tho king, 
dorn. Partial ’ objecUoiis to tho details of a is^homo which 
is ubwdntely iiiadmissiblo as u wliolo only strfmglhen 
tho (roso of tho pixjmotrjrs. Arguments which tend to show 
that a particular project is objwtionablo almost necessarily 
admit tho possibility of unprovcnieut. Home ttulo ought 
to >)G rrieciedljccaum' Ireland must Is? contented tobo rultHl, 
not at homo, but at tho seat of the Imperial Govommciit. 
Either tho legislative or administralivo defects which ore 
alleged to exist admit of romody under tho presemt system, 
or they must bo recognized m unavoidiible. They could 
only furnish sufficient reasons for tho ctmeession of Homo 
Rule if they wore of so intoldrablo a iialimi os to outweigh 
tho evils of •separation. Tho hardships of wliich Mr Blijt 
and bis snj^irtcrs complained are tho results not of 
English logislotion, but of tho unhoalthy condition of IriNh 
society. Although it is perhaps pniper on all public 
occasions to profess a sanctimonious hor/or of suspension of 
constitutional rights, it is much bethyr that joumWls should 
bo restrained from propagating treason ilmn that jurors 
should acquit tho writers in violation of thoir oaths. Tim 
violence of tho so-callcd National Pj-chh of Ireland is, on?n 
under tho coercive laws, such as would not t>o tolerated in 
Any other part of Europe ; and if they wore oxompfed 
from necessary restraints, Vobcllion and murder would 
onco more be preached with impunity, and perhaps 
with success. Hr. Johnston's staiemont that some of 
the patriotic newspapers professed an eager desire for the 
riotory of the Asbantees over the English troo|m was 
.paifootly well founded. It is again perhap shocking that 
* Westoaeatb (armor should require a li(X)nce before ho 
ya carry a gun ; but before tho Act was passcol, every 
ftMBtt er and every landlord in Westmeath was exposed to 
ly a tiy i^t risk cf death if he refuscKl to obey the com- 
Mmbvif secret conspiratqrs acting throimh hired tsisissiDs. 

Irish Govenunent .must either adopt similar 
BMwede of proteotinff Hfo ana property, or it must leave 
ittfftoeoted. Mr. MircntL ‘Hsjrar may olaim the 
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merit of having discovered the odddst ^evanoe which has 
at any time huen attributed to ijinfflish i^Msgovemmeni 
According to Mr. Hsnby, the price of labour hu increased 
in Ireland so much that formers can now hardly cultivate 
their land. *^The result was that during the year just 
closed 217,000 acres of land in Ireland went out of cul- 
tivation ; 37,000* of the»o acres wore tamed into grass 
farms; Wt that left 180,000 acres which had gone to 
absoluto waste.’* It is strange that the demand for fixity 
of tenure should bo urgent when .,tho land is rapidly going 
out of cultivation ; nor is it easy to understand how the 
ostablishment of Home Rule is to remove the evil which 
Mr. Mitch KTtL Hbnby deplores. It may, however, bo well 
that the Irish people should understand that one of the 
blessings which are to result from the institution of 
national inde|)ondence will be, though by an unexplained 
process, a beneficent and largo reduction of the rate of 
wages. 


THB SKPTENNATR 

T he nature and durutiou of Marshal MacMaiion’s au- 
thority continue to be the subject of much languid 
oonirovoi’sy. None of those who take part in it, except 
perhaps a poHion of the Ijeft Centre, are entirely outspoken 
as to the interpretation which they i)iit upon the vote of the 
Assembly which created the seven years* term. The Right 
are naturally the most inclined to l>o slraightforwanl, w- 
oauso on any strict Monarchical theory the Marshal is keep- 
ing the King out of his rights. But oven Monarchical 
theorists can be driven to temporize, and the Right on the 
whole prefer the cjxisting stop-gnp to any which is at pre- 
sent likely to be substituted for it. This existing stop-gap 
is made up of two elomenis, Marshal MAcMAlio^f and the 
Duke of BkooIiIS, and hitherto the Duke of Broolib has 
been the more influential of the two. But if the Right 
wore CfKJiily to aoparato themsolvoa from the Oovoriimont, 
the Duke of BuotHJi: might have to make his choice be- 
tween resignation and a change of policy. Neither ^ these 
alteruativcM) would ndvaiicci the interests of the Right. 
If the Duke resigned, Marsha] Ma('Maiion would have 
no difficulty in liiiding a Minister to fake his place, 
ludood it is tlie Duke of Broolib that is the prin- 
cipal obsttiolo to a roconciliution between the Left 
Centro and tho Government. If ho were out of the 
way, a serious attempt would probably bo made to givo 
some kind of definitive organization to tho mucb-talked-of 
Conservative Republic. A large part of the I^jlTb Coutro 
would in their hearts be rather glad than Aot to sent this 
attempt made under Marshal MaoMaiion's rule. The Re- 
puhlicatiUm of tho Left Centro is of tho most raodorato 
concoivubic typo, and it is doubtful whether they did not 
think oven M. Thikus himself a too extreme politician for 
thoir purpose. They n*coginzc tho difficulties of founding 
any government which is not a liepublie, and they have 
BOBSO enough to see that oven a Kopublic, provided it be 
sufficiently firm in its soat, is bettor than no government 
or than a merely provisional government. But they Avould 
like to keep the construction of the Republio in thoir own 
hands. In their ideal State there is no place for Republi- 
cans of tho typo with which the term has hitherto biH)n 
associated. U is necessary of course that tho Republic 
should be formally recognized ns the legal government of 
the country, but it is almost equally ueoessaiy that this 
should ho done in a way to discoumgo Republican enthusi- 
asm. M. Thiers 1 ms not been properly cai'cful about this 
latter point. Ho has spoken of the Republic as though 
it were in itsidf a fairly good sort of government. 
The section of tho Left Centi*e who loan most 
towards Marshal MacMauon arc hardly prepared to 
go 80 for as tliis. They would as soon think of 
calling a wooden leg a good sort of leg. If you have 
lost tuo leg which natuix) gave you, you must put up 
with a wooden leg, but it is mere childishness to try to hide 
the fact that you have sustained a vciy unpleasant loss. 

Thin is very much tho feeling of the Conservative Ropub- 
licana in the Assembly. In the country things have taken 
a different course; and tbough the Repablio which tho 
peasantry would found if they ha"d the power Avonld be in- 
tenaely Conservative, it would not apparently bo viewed os 
the simply necessary evil which a part of tho Left Centix) 
eeom to consider it. Men who look at the future with this 
miigned gloom would be a good deal cheered if they knew 
ihilirthe work of organising the Bepoblio was to remain in 
IfiUifltAHON’B hands. Thom is nothing extreme or 


enthnsiastiof about him. He treats forms of govenuiihiit 
as a sensible soldier ought to treat them — as somethiiw . 
altogether subordixiate, that is^ to the nnaintenan^ 
prublic order. It is much pleasanter to disouss oonatitu^ 
tional theories when you know Aat, whether j<m theory 
or your adversary's oommands most votes in the^MWmblyi 
Marshal MacMahou has the army at bis command, and 
can be trusted not to allow any theory which he 
distrusts to take practical shape. IF, thenfefore, the Duke 
of BROOLir. were forced to resign, there might easOy be a 
coalition between his successor and the Left Centre, which 
would lead to an entire redistribution of Pacliamentaiy 
parties. It is not the interest of the Right to provoke this, 
and consequently they are forced to use some prudence in 
s|>caking of Marshal MacMahon’s rule. ''Tb^ know that so 
long as they do not precipitate a quarrel between the 
Marshal and his first Minister, the Duke can be trusted not 
to irritate them more than he cannot help. For, though it is 
in form open to the Duke to change hisjK>licy, it is scarcely 
po.SBiblo tor him to do so in fact. Even the less than 
moderate Republicanism of the most Conservative section 
of tho Jjoft Contro is offended by his reactionary extrava- 
gance. No declaration of his readiness to accept tho 
Republio would stand a chance of being believed. Any 
such protest on his part would raero^ lose him the 
support of his friends, without gaining tho support even of 
tho most placable among his opponents. 

And, to do tho Duke justice, hois not in the least likely to 
make any such protest. He is willing enough to acquiesce 
for tho present, becauso he secs that tho Government 
which ho would like to boo established is not at present 
possible, but he is not prepared to place any additional 
obstacle in tho way of its being established horeafler. Tho 
Count of CuAMUORi) cannot live for ever, and seven years 
hence ho may seo more clearly thau ho does now that 
Monarchy after his pattern can never be set np again in 
France. Thus, if Marshal MacMahom can be maintained at 
tho head of affairs for tho full term of the Assembly’s vote, 
without the Republic becoming any more definitively 
organized than it is now, Orleanism will have two possi- 
bilities open to it. Tho Count of Ciumrorp may be dead 
before tho seven years are over, or he may have soon his 
way to abdication. In either case tho Count of Paris will 
be tho solo and legitimate Protoudor, and the final attempt 
at a Restoration i^n bo made with all the advantages of 
constitutional principles and tho tricolour flag. unfor- 
tunately, the Count of Cuamdoud should bo still living and 
still obstinate, the Duke of Buouiiifi perhaps hopes that 
Marshal MacMauon’s torm of office may be still farther 
extondod. Or, as is more probable, he has tgo much 
to occupy his mind to give his thoughts any 
time to throw themselves so far forw|^^. The 

majority, at all events, of tho Right Centre may bo 
supposed to think with the Duke of BsoOLiR, and 
it will be seen that thoir support of Marshal MacMahon is 
really dependent on bis anthority not being twisted, as they 
would 0^ it, to tho establishment of the Republic. Their 
satisfaction that the Government is provisional marks them 
off from the Left Centre. Their desire that it should 
remain provisional for seven years certain marks ihein off 
from the Right. That there is a section, however, 
of tho Bight Centro which does not share the first 
of these views is shown by Uio recent speech of If. ns 
ForRTon, tho Minister of Public InstmotioD, in which he 
treats it as possible that Marshal MacMahok may remain 
in power with other counsellors than the present Oahtnek 
This evidently points to a MinisUy m which the 
Centre should be represented, and it is hardly conceivable 
that such a Ministry should exist without some sort of 
{lositive recognition being accorded to the Bepublio. 

The attitude of the Lefl towards Marshal MaoMabov is 
equally reserved with that of the Right. Just now it is 
tb^ cue to treat his authority with a great show of defer* 
enoe. So many attacks are made on it hom the of 
the Bight that the most extreme Radical is naturally led 
to suppoii it, if from no other moRvethan mere perrmity. 
The Le^timiBt and Bonapaitist organa oonstniiiUy parade 
their desire to see the MarshaT lepla^^ by » ralar wne ctn 
show either an hereditaiy or a populior title to 
and BO long as they do this the Zieft areootislaidrinti^^ 
to call the Duke of BnooLufs attentiim .tii CMr own 
superior loyal^. In addition to ttia, tba Didm of Byoua 
is not dimKMea to a&ow thani anythiatf Ubb ao asw lioense 
as Iw aBowa to tfaosa whedeOnsaeveMm 
sdmsa. » ia uederate^ that ^ Bonafartigt 
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I mipMQaiilmmtii^ 

wai batekMiM diMltd 

^ m M iba IMk* of Bioqub 

the I^ tete good owoe to bo oaiofbl, 

and foaa. if bo wm onoooaded bj * llhiMer of Iom pro* 
iiooaopjn^^ it is no zoeona cettain that tha 

Hiffobolmitoolf wonld not rogwd on ojntotion to anboiitaite 
alsiiig ibr a Praidont oo aomothinff du&rent in kind from 
on og&ot&m to laploee one Preaiaent another. That 
theMftgeonuady aoqniefmin'H^ MacMahon’s rule, 
or are'vmiing to aeo the BeroUio orgaaiaed under the 
ebpenriaiion of an ex-imperial genc^ may fairly be 
donfated. Bat they are too weak in the Aaaembly and too 
nnoertain of thmr atrenfl^ out of doom to make it pmdent 
to let tiieir diaoontent appear. The most nnfortanate 
featore in this atate of thii^ ia the diaoredit which it on* 
aroidaUj hringa npon ParuamentOT government. The 
Aaaembqr ia m^ np of partiea which know that thqr do 
not TOpreaent the ooonhry, and of partiea whioh are nnoer- 
tain in what proportion they represent it. The Right and 
the Right Centre answer to the fimt half of thia deacrip- 
tion ; die Left and the Left Centre answer to the second 
half of it. TJn^ a general election haa Inonght the 
Aaaembly and the eleotom into harmony, the womt enemies 
pf oonatitational and Gonaervativo prinoiplea will continne 
to be found in the ranks of their professed defrndom. 


DR. HAYMAira CASE. 


V ICE-CHANCELLOR MAUNS, however aimng 
might be hia opinion that Dr. Hatman had not boon 
fairly treated by the Governing Body of Rugby School, 
had clearly no altomative but to decide against him on 
the legal question which was raised as to their authority. 
Dr. Havmak*8 Bill challenged the grounds upon which 
the Governing Body had dismissed nim from hia office, 
and argued on such grounds, they had no right to 
dismiss him. To this the (Governing Body replied that 
they would not go into the question of the justice or suffi- 
ciency of their reasons for thinking Dr. Hatuak unfit to 
be Head-Master, because they wore entitled to dismiss him 
at their own discretion, if they were not satisfied with him, 
and the Court of Chancery had no power to interfere. 
Before, therefore, the Vice-Chang6li<ob could pronounce a 
judicial opinion as to the proprioty of Dr. Hatman’b dismissal, 
or even hear evidence on the subjoct, he had to determine 
whether ho had any power to mMdIe with such a subjoct 
at all. This was the only point whioh was really bemro 
the Court, and it was to this point alone that Sir R. 
MaIiss'i decision was directed. It is provided by the ijtb 
aection of the Public Schools Act that the Head-Master 
of evexy school shall bo appointed by, and hold his office 
at the pleasure of, the Governing Body ; and that all other 
Maeiem shall be appointed by and bold their offices at the 
pleasure of the H^-Maaier. The language of this clause 
wonld appear to imply the oo-existonco of two potentates, 
one iuoM subject to the other, yet absolute within 
his own sphere. It ia as if a monarch wore to aay to a 
viceroy, ** Here is a territory for you ; rulo it at your 
^ discretion ; ^pipoint your own Miuiatem ; promote, 
** exfle, bow^etrag them os yon please. On the 
** other hand, yon will be held responaible for the 
condition of the oountiy, and if things go wrong 
the panisbineDt will fUl on your own head.** It will be 
seen that the absolutism of the Govoming Body over the 
Head-Master ia distinctly coupled wi^ the absolutism 
of the Head- M ast er over hia assistants; and it was Dr. 
Hatmax^s contention that the Governing Body did not 
adhere to this baigein, t^ they arWtmrily deprived him 
of the right assigtifid to him by tha Act of Parliament of 
choosing his own subordiimtes, and that it was because he 
insisted upon this right^witlioot which, indeed, he would he 
mral^^sad and powerJsss — that they discharged bixn. The 
Gbverning Body lopbad that the^ bM dismis^Dr. HATViir 
ttmply because tiisy did not think he was the right man 
for the place, and that they had a ri(^t to do so without 
justifriag their mesons to th^ Court of Cbonoeiy. The 
ViCibCBAiiCfuoa held that the Act of Parliament placed 
the BeaMbyiter so absohttdiy in the ^hands of tte 
Oovemtn^^Body that ^he was at, their merqy just as 
"nnmhasa ooachnum was at the nwrey of his master,^ 
and' that th^y eoold dismiss him fyt any mason thrt 
' to them sofirieDt, p rovided that they were not 
tqr any eonrant motive. 4*, ne eomiption was 



imputed to the Qkmrning Body, the Court had no povNie 
io question or control them in ths mceroiso of their geueml 
discretion. 

It does not require muA mfleotion tosse that, if theViOn* 
CuANCELLOR had given any other decision than tl^ he would 
imvo pmctioally sssuxned on behalf of the Court of Ohanoery 
the ]^6asant duty of managing a publio aohool*^boys, 
Utters, Heed-Hsstor, end Governing Body eltogethor. H 
the Court of Chancery could be invoked for the purpoee of 
oompelling the Governing Body to retain a Head-Master in 
whom they had lost confidence, it would bo equally ojxm to 
the Afisistaut^Mastors toappe^ against dismissal by the 
Head-Master. The cose, us the Vios-CuANOSttOR said, 
is really the same as that of a domestio servant, and 
we may add, as that of a clerk or workman in any esta. 
blishment. An employer is not responsible to any tribunal 
for the BOundnesB of bis indgmeni ns to liis ehoioo of ser- 
vants. If he finds that ho cannot get on with any of them, 
although it may bo pure prejudice on his part, still tliey 
must go. There are no means of compelling him to n tain 
their services, although any person who thinks that 
his ebaraotor has been unfairly disparaged by dlKiuissal 
is of oonrso eutitlod to sue for com^ieiisaiion. U is 
quite clear that the world would soon bo brought to a 
standstill if people had to work with servants, not of their 
own choosing, but imposed upon thorn by the authority 
of a court of law. A Moad-Mostcr is a person of great 
dignity and importance ; but so is a Parliamentary Under- 
SocrotarY, and how con we conceive of a Parliamentary 
Under-Sccrotary going to the Vico-Ohanoellor to ask that 
the Cabinet should bo compelled to keep him in an office 
for whioh they believe him to bo altogcihor unfit P MiHiakes 
will constantly occur in regard to stioli matters. Prtyudiee, 
narrowness of mind, hasty or superficial cKinsidoration, or 
mere downright stupidity, will always have an effect; but 
it would bo absurd to think of setting np the Court of 
Chancery as the suprome arbiter of all the aotails of soi«.ial 
existence. To govern must necessarily bo the object of a 
Governing Body, and they certainly would not goveni 
except in name if ih^ were liable to bo checked at every 
turn by a Bill in Chancery. It is true tliat the Act 
bestows on the Head-Master absolute authori^ to choose 
the Assisiant-Masters, but the Governing Bo<^y have the 
right to dismiss him if they think that his appointments are 
injurious to the school. Whether in this instance or not tbo 
Govoming Body made u wise and worthy nse of their supreme 
authority is of course a very different mjcstion from that 
as to the integrity of their motives. Dr. Hayman’h Bill 
f!Ou1d have been admitted only on tlic ground of a distinct 
allegation of malice or corruption. As this was not alleged, 
there was nothing to be inquired into, exoopt the general 
discretion of the Governing Body, which was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. 

It will bo observed that there were two quostlons at issue 
— first, whether the Govoming Body acted within their 
legal powers, and next, whether they made a fair and 
reasonable use of those powers. It has boon decided that 
in dismissing Dr. Hayman they did what they had, in a 
strict legal sense, a right to do ; but the ViCE-CuAiiCBtLOa 
did not hesitate to express very strongly the opinion, 
which is probably shaim by roost impartial persons, that 
Dr. Uaymak never for a moment had a fair chance at 
Rugby, at least after the old Trustees bad been snper- 
seded by the now Governing Body. Ho was met at the 
outset by a concerted and organized hostility which 
reminds one of nothing so much as some of the practices of 
the Trade Unions, lie was picketed by the Assistant- 
Masters, who also combined with Bishop Temclk to 
ratten his prestige and nutliority as head of the school. 
There is a story of a schoolmsster who, on a visit from 
a member of tbo Royal Family, begged to be excused 
from uncovering, because, if the boys wyr#i once to suppose 
that there was anylwdy superior to him in tbo world, 
there would be immediately an end of his authority. What 
must lx>ys think when they see a now chief hustled and 
bopneted by his predecessor and a rabble of ushers Y It is 
evident that Dr. Temple and the Masters did all they could 
to insult^ degrade, and humiliate the now Head-Master in 
the eyee of nis subjects. Ho was held up at the very 
oateot a« an ol^ect of contempt and abhorrence, as a panon 
whplMid been guilty of dishonourable conduct, and as quite 
to be admitted to tbo society of gentlemen. I'he 
peHsoHw efaiMves on which this cruel and moriHtrous 
eeooeatioitt wee manded wore inquired into by the Trustees, 
Md djwfhiaeed ae groandfaes ; yet they were soon after 
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repoati^, and were never withdrawn. Dr. Tavi^LV anppoviad 
them, and even went ro far ae to ibreate^ in alimoet 
80 many words, that ho wonld use all his inftnence 
with parents to min tho sohool*if the TruBtoee peraisted 
in retaining Dr. Hayman or Head-Master. Forgetful 
not onl^ of those genonins principles which are em* 
l^ied )n the higher code of honour, but oven of the 
common decencies of personal intorconrse, he wrote a letter 
to tho Tmsioes in which, admitting that he know pmwon- 
ally nothing of Dr. Hayman until ne camo for a few days 
to be his guest, ho assorted as the rosnlt of his gonial and 
)ioRj>i table study of liis visitor at tho dinner- table, that he 
was “ quite incompetent,*’ that if he became Heacl-Master 
** tlio moral tone and discipline of tlio school would sink, 
“ ami tho confidence of parents would be justly with- 

drawn.” He added that he would himself take care, 
by lus significant and unmistakable manner of answering 
questions from parents, to advertise us widely as possible 
bis opinion of tho hopeless abyss of moral decay into 
which tho school had fallen. Dr. Tsmplk was not ashamed 
to put his name to this letter, which might almost from its 
tone have been signed by “ Mart Ann,” with a coffin under- 
neath. In violence and virulence it is fR^arcoly exceeded 
by tho familiar intimidation of an oxns|>eratca Unionist 
or a vindictive Ribbonmaii. Dr. TKWpr.B had been for a 
number of years at tho iiead of the school ; he knew many 
of tho parents ; and as the Trustees Imd sjurit enough to 
resist liis implied threat, it may be presumed that he 
carried it out. 

BROADUEAn in liis memorable examination at Sheffield 
explained tlmt when ho employed an agent to fire at one 
knobstick with an air-gun, or got a canister of gunpowder 
dropped down tho chimney of another, he had no desire 
to do them serious personal harm ; he merely desired 
to disable thorn from working in opposition to tho 
rules of the Saw grinders’ Union, the interests of which 
ho had at heart. There is no reason to suppose that Dr. 
TRMr'r.B wished to XMiin Dr. HaymaN, but he hod tho 
ititorests of his traditional Bngby at heart, and^ho felt 
bound — in porfecjt honesty no doubt — to take any means 
which were open to him of getting rid of a Ileacl-Mastcr 
who ha.s been denounced by one of the more candid of j 
tho Rugby Unionists as a ” Tory and ^igb' Churt^hwan,” 
Dr. Temple can hardly luive supj^xnfd that bo was going 
to Exeter U} uphold tho tr^tiwjH*of that diocese as they 
wore understood in tlio ttmo of his prcdoccssor, and ho 
would prolmbly have Hvj^athixod with Dr. Hayman if the 
-Dean and Chj^oi;jMnk'%ronade him, as ho enoouraged tho 
Mastfirs, at/Rugby to serenade his successor, with a chorus 
of ” Bo, Bhick Sheep.” Tho Trustees did what they 
coulfl, while they I’oniainod in office (short of summarily 
cjiismissing tho mutinous AsMisUint-MasterH), to protect tho 
Head-MuskT, and in a signifu^ant minute they rebuked 
the Masters for atknnpting to spread disorder among the 
pupils; but their term soon came to an end, and the 
weight of the Governing Body waa then thrown into 
the scale against the head of the soliooL Ho was 
compelled to work with men who had gwsBly iosultod 
him and whom he distrusted ; and because tho state of a 
ncbool so conducted was Inund to Iw unsatisfnotory he was 
dismissed. It is quilo clear that, ns Vicc-Chaucellor 
MalIns Raid, he never had a fair chance. If it had been 
within the provim'o of tho Court of Chancery to sit in 
judgment on tlm administration of the Rolioof as regards 
good taste, good fooling, honourable impartiality, and fair- 
inindod equity, tho deidsion of tho Court would prc^bably 
linve been dilloront. The ” traditions ” of Rugby ns re- 
presented by Dr. Temple’s i?onduct and by the whining 
cant and priggish self-sufficiency of tho Masters’ letter aro 
certainly not very edifying; and it is to be hoped that 
some moans will bo disco>"ered of purifying the atmosphere 
of tho school. , It liRs hitherto been supposed that tho 
peculiar merit of a public school lies in that spirit of gene- 
rous and loyal manliness which is infused into the pa|xtii; 
but it may bo doubted whether this is likely to ne the 
result of such infiuoucos as at present prevail at 


the military niStOBY OF THE ASIUNTEE WAB. 
fftHfi Ashantee war affords another patent example af the mi 
JL militaiy maxim long since aifinned by Weahtngtun, that i 
the of a savage foe the ]^ly defensive is seldom possible an 
never pohliei. Nothing could be mom difiemt in its outeet the 
otir late adveatuie in Abvasiniat altbough the 
the malroh on Ooeoiassie^ bore a similaiity to that can 


pplgt wUeh must hpse striek the most iimdlssiwe^ 
suoobbbAiI sdvanoe to the. sneii^’s capKil mid our flhal 
was^ in the esse of thir Aebeatsse, only gmdaelly IwssA om he 
os necessary by the oouise of mats, instead of hsh]^^ 
deliberately beforehand as the ovigiiuil object ,a£ the 
Nothing could have been mom repugnant to the tiinr 

not nuOT months since than a eloae imitation St witt 

King lueodore, altiiough the savage noteniate of Abhentee 
held in durance certain Kuropeen cajmves tahen as autdi' hs 
defiance of all right as the fymxt of Magdsla saised^his; and a 
long and tedioue conespondenoe as to thAr libemtloh by raososa 
was actually oondueted down to the veiw time whm bostililiei 
commenecid. But neither the treaoheiw of King Kbfise Kalhsli to 
these unfortunate prisoners, nor his elaborate evasion of hit p^mise 
to mtore them to the Admlixiatrator, nor even his unpErovoked 
inroad on the soil which he knew to be ^dcr our ProtectoratOi 
would have roused the natbn to the neceaeary aacrifioe. Tbu was 
simply forced upon us by the earlier events or the war itself* We 
neea not employ our spaoe in searching for the causes which made 
England so unwiUing to proceed to extremities in this partUmlar 
case. We prefer luther to review the oveata as they ooeomd last 
year, as tho simplest means of ahowing how the march to 
OoomasHie grew naturally out of them. * 

It was as long ni^o as too ^oth January, 1873, Aehantee. 

King, for tho fifth time within this century, throw an army over the 
Prah. The actual pretext for this sudden attack was never even 
officially annomieod. Up to the very time that it took place Bong 
Kofiee was in regular correspondence* with the acting Adininisirator 
of the (iold Coast on the subject of toe release of ^ miesionaries, 
and ho had professod just Ixdbro that it was only tho pressure of his 
chiefs which (Nunpefled him, much against his will, to raise the 
Amount of the ransom asked at first for them, which had 
been consented to on our behalf. No doubt the u^o monarch, 
whoHe family has been estoblished on tho throne of Ooomassio 
for one hundred and seventy yoaxe, fancied he had hereditary 
claims over port of the town of Elxnina (origiu^y known as St. 
Go4>rg6 del Mina in its Portuguese days), Istelv oeded to us by the 
Dutch. But war had not lieen throatoued by liiiu on this account. 
No sucli cldirti bad been iiuportod into his recent correspondence 
just spoken of. And tho previouji history of ABliantoo invasions, 
with tho suddenness of the opening of this last, furnishes convincing 
proof that this new iiuma was simply one of the usual wars of 
conquest and rapine which are the tradition of his monarchy. 
Tho extraordinary wonknosa of our garrisona in West AfVica, which 
comprised but four companies of black troops, of which two wore 
at Sierra I^eone, was of course fully known by means of tho spies 
which the AAhautees had always largely used as part of their pre- 
paratiou for hostUitirv'S. The hiunility with whicu we had sought 
to buy back tho innocent German captives carried off from Uioir 
peaceful labours on tho Volta had probably contributed, more 
than has botm anywhere admitted, to confirm the belief t^t wo 
were barely able to hold our works, much less to defend the Pro^ 
tectorate. The haudfiil of lioussas, of Glover s native police, which 
was stationed at ELmina, was probably counted up as the whole 
extent of the levies of foreign uegroee 'on which wo could roly. 
Tho natives of the protected ooattt tribes were notoriously inferior 
to their fierce inland neighbours in organization as well as courage. 
And there soomod therefore reason for the Asbantee belief that a 
bold advance would at once place the resources of tho Protectorate 
at the mercy of the army, hem us within our pestilential little 
forts, and possibly in the end weary us out of a position on the coast- 
lino which wo scHUued hardly earoful to preMirve. 

Colonel liarloy, however, an othcer whose merits have hardly 
bad jusiNN) done thoiu, was not at all inclined to yield theinvaded 
country without a stniggle. lie had a large aoquaintanoe with, 
and intluonce over, our uativo allies, and had seen sorvioe in tlis 
Inst of our Ashanten >vars. And it is a plain proof that he at least 
did not think ns ill of the Fantces as it xa just now the 
fiishion to di;>, that he at once started to xnt^t the enemy, trusting 
fof bis resources to the nearest of the protected tribes, and calling 
on them to gather against the common foe. Near Mansn, thirty 
miles inland, his moUey gathering soon came into collision with the 
Oilvanoe of the invaders, and some indecisive skirmishing began the 
actual hostilities. But when the fighting becaixm more serious, • 
suddon panic among a section of the Fanteo followen, sudi us alt 
mobs of undisciplined armed men are subject to, soon spread and 
carried the whole to the rear in disorder. The Asliantee genend 
followed the retreating force slpwly , but witoout encxianteringnurdtor 
opposition, tmtil he halted almost within sight effOano Ooasi Castle^ 
under the guns of which it hud sought shelter* The Almiitees of 
Klmina, wno had long before, daring their chioiiio quands with 
the Dutch, hod relations with the invaders, received oftoetti 
into toe town ; and there seemed to he nothing hffl of otm 
torate hut the fort of that plMt which was itiU lidd by ihm 
Hoiissas, and a few square tulles of ground outsl^ the wi|Ba 
of Oape Coast Oaetle, which were oovened with thousaodh dr 
ponic-etriolren furitivea ihe interior, bqiMUng. the losi.Qf 
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Mat iXuli hfui^^b^ ^ dateobmoQta fat Uie latier belm 
Ike war ICrobi <mt Ocdonel ffaiiiQr aieeiiwliile w«« forced bv 
^irifobieMi t«> q^ttlt tbeMtee of eietioii^ eend the ndlitwix cbecyre ^ 
ao Ibe eitetpr cHkeer of iboee tkue dirMtad to the aeeiie of eetion, 

*nM» iami^faVte nimaeor id the oonmiaad. Oolonet Feeiiiw^ who 
Iwoi^t the ftaai Englendt ana who had already been 

.4i«diifrbSlW on activo aervioe, fnored aniaaof too mneh irigoorand 
atijfiuSity to leave the new mourcea of the defence unosed, modest 
thomrh t^y were. If not able to enter the bush and take up the 
atnigs^la in which h^ |Hedeeemor had been wonted, he could at 
mff ^ means of w oo-opemting squadron, command ibo lino 

the coast ; and he bad the promise of aid on shore to a small 
antsnt fiom the seamen and mnrtnos. Bo, on the rsth dune, 
soon after his amval, he proceeded saddeniy ftom Oepo Coast to 
Ebninai and domanded the evaonation of the towu>^which is 
severed , from the port by a considerable stream — by the bosiilo 
foM that held it.*^!Boing^ refused point-blank, ha procoMed to drive 
Otft the enem^i and the Ahuitees who harboured him, with shell 
from the Btoamen, aided by the s^na of the fort. Following up 
this attack l^watWi be next landed bis small conxmaiHl on the 
flank of the now evacuated place, which the shells had fired ; and 
whou the Aahantees advanced boldly from tho foreat to drive the 
white men back to their vesaels, their force of some thousands was 
soon checked by the tiro of the Biiidcr ritte in front, and, being 
taken skilfuHy'in flank by a party of seamen nnder the himcnied 
Lieutonant Wells, it was rout^ with a slaughter of ssvoml 
hundreds left on the open ground on which they had v'entured. 
For the moment our prestige seemed rosiorod. Thu Ahantees 
professed to fiill oft from their lute allies *, and the hitter in their 
discouragement began to suspend their Uto alarming nreeanro on 
the ground round Capo Coaat itself Festing availwi himself of 
this to cover his front by constructing a strong rodonbt known aa 
Fort Napoleon, at a point some five or six miles inland, and chosen 
ao as to protect tho strip of coast between liilminu and Cape 
Coast Oaetlo, being nearly equidistant from tho works of each. 

The next phase of the struggle was much loss iavonrablo to ns. 
Some six wiAdcs after Uio oftair of Flmina, Commodore Oominerell, 
who, as the chief of the West Africao squadron, was present to 
awist the land forces, undertook to explore tho lower port of the 
Frsb, which, after encircling our territory bv a long course west- 
ward, disgorges itself into the soa fifteen miles west of EUuiiia, in 
the Ashantee territory, and close to the negro town and tho 
abandoned Dutch fort of Ciiamah. The bravo bat perhaps over- 
bold sailor appeared to think that tho prescnco of his vessels near 
this place secured the neutrality of tho tribe that lined the stream ; 
but he woa soon bitterly undeemved. Not twt3 tnilos up tlie riror 
his little fiotilla ibli into an ambuscade — whether of hostile 
Ahauiees themselves, or of an Ashantee detachment posted there 
with their connivance, doos not appear, ilo himsoif waa ytsry 
badly wounded ; tho second in command only less severely ; the 
fiotiOa, which was not equipped for any such rude proof, had 
to quit the fatal stream precipitately. And althofigh the town of 
Chimiah was instantly destroyed by the Haf^tleinnke, in retribution 
ibr this treachery, the affair was undoubtedly so serious a misfor- 
tuno as to more than undo the good efteet of Fasting’s previous 
success. Another repqlso of a boat party under Tdeutonant Toung 
not many days after, a little further down the coast, .spread tho 
rising flame of disatiketiQn. The doubtful tribes nil along the coast 
began to turn ojienly against us, and to seek terms from the Ashantocs 
at the cost o( probable permanent subjection to Coomsssie. And 
as OUT little garrisons were at this time more than decimated by 
the sicknesses incident to the hottest season, there seemed much 
reason to flaur that tho last vestiges of our role on the coast were 
doomed to disappear. 

But this mela^dv itato of things had its natural eftoct on tho 
proud and great people who have b^n so long accustomed tint to 
grumble'over, mid then tojplungo boldly into, uioso colonial wan to 
which the Empire ruled by Gfrsat Britain reaUy owes so much of 
hs qilendour. The enr for etih^ve succour was loudly raised at 
hoots, and swelled graau^fy until decisive action wos^forced upon a 
halfhearted Cabinet whidsitWQidd fiun have shrunk from Imperial 
XMOiirihilitiei. the preae qpohe urith suftusient distinctness 
is to the proper course to be purefiillaiid the proper peioon 
to be efotnudsa with the imderteking. ^ choice h^ practieally 
between two aoddien^ both in the v«y prime of nmni^ v'igoitrf 
^ earn ju#^ fronoos fot eocbaoidifuay victofies won om 
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wrilyto b» uead, hnwetanv ‘uojy duikag the short haaMy viiee ffli 
Aadtha idea wsa oowwithsei na mw it s ri e iv en Ihshposmlar 

thoeottiMBder lu^ U SMueeassy, in order dkMa proper 
terms, to gain posmsiou ef^ or at least appear befiate), the 000111/0 
oapital. 

In delaying tho aldpmeat of the white conthlgaut until the 
sioldy season '^hsd gone by, it Is prohnUe that a very wise dgn 
orstion was excroieod. ludeeil from this time onl^ two inl ata kee 
of wny wttight have been iratsd in the eonduot of tho woTi 
of tbm was of eoasse the to enppurt Iho oontemplaiod 

eountsodnvaaicii of King luting's ^eolUitry by shipping at once 
the proper means, especiaUy in tho fiiw of tuuilanr wurh- 
moo, carryiug on and elUoieiiUy proteoti^ tho road 
leading lowards DoomsMio, tho oempletion of which for use as 
tho line of eouunuiucation and supply was already lucogifiaiHi 
bo a priuHt necosatly. Tho otlu'^r was Uio partial division of 
command whioh arose from tbo time when Uaptidn Olovar, 
imnuBrly employed with great success to train tho native )H>licoat 
tho great cominerriai settlmsut of Lagos, was Uturrisd bade to tla^ 
Coast ‘^with power tci raise a cn-opwating fuo?o which was act 
from the mon» oiiuu oouutry about thi^ luouib oC the Volta, tar to 
the eastward of Uap <3 Cosst Castle. Of oourso it was uudoraUtod 
in a general way that his uporatiimB wero but subordinate U> Bh: 
Gonieis strategioal views. But tho fact came olearly out hi Uio 
eoumi of events that tho OolonUl Ottioo rogurdud him and hss 
contiugout os their special charge, and Uius iw a thing dtslinct 
l^pom tho more purely military conduct of atiairs on the side of 
Capo C<Miirt. It is owing prtibsbly imntj to tho high personal 
chftmeier of tlwoo (Jtilc<;r 8 and Uioir patriotic feeling tiinn to tho 
good lamsu of who gave room for divided actiun by tlidr 
first RiYHiigoments, that no serious ditiiculty iirosv to mar the com- 
ploioncBS of tho Huroi'hS which followed. 

Arrived at ('mist at the iKyiuning of October, Bir Onruet 
WoWdey applied hiiuself at once to tho double Link tlwt Wy 
bt^fort^ him of forming native levies lor tho purpose t)f taking tho 
ollhiisive, and clearing and proloeliug the til's!- part of the oh\ riwul 
to the I’rtih by wliioh any serious advance on Omuuassio wouUI 
have to bo made. From their largo camp at M«futmn,M>»iu) sixteen 
miles to tho iiorUi, the AshanUam watched without disturbing 
him. No doubt their failing stock of liKuL— ii)r tlio Faiiice pro- 
visions sidsed by them were ^ving out— produced or aggravatsd 
sickness in their crowded force. But their supplies of pf>w<lt>r and 
rum were heard of as goiug regularly to them from tho side of 
Elmina ; until tho KngHsh genoral, by a surprise condiicteil with a 
secresy nnd ability which richly sanied success, ibiww his little Ibroc, 
nearly all fif blaclis, on to villages which they iioid in that dmx^tiou, 
and so oilectiially oarriofl them by his siiddoii atikmk« and so com- 
pletely destroyed them , ns at onoe hi show his aomuies that they wore 
no longer safo in tlio sheltor of their nutivo forests. This opening 
stroke of WoIselcy*H both impressod tiiem with aMn»soofclefoat,and 
cut them off from the coosMiue Hltogether, to his own iiutueoHO 
advantage when tho ival striuiglo come Jalor, Htni wiimi thotr fail- 
ing uiiiimmiiirm could not bo roplenisbsd am of old tlirmtidi tho 
smuggle vriiu bavo maintain^Ml the evil traditions of IhoCioid. 
(JuAsi trade for lawkni^iiesH and niscnlity. 

Alter this camo a sort of doubtful oni in tho war. IL'Cannais- 
sfuiccs posluHl forward ou tho busli rosiU from bllruma and f )fU(o 
Coast proved tho oiiemy to be retiring frrmi Mampou \ but how mr 
bis Totreat was jnrolonged or oven real could not. bu ascterUriutHl. 
Our front Mms evidently only made iMife by tlio works ou the Frnli 
road at Dunquah, and by ibo large pewt of AbrsciunpA, a few miles 
west of it, covering tho opproachos to Klminn. And afu^r a isries 
of skirmisbes during the lost week of OcioW, so imiooibive 
that it was doubtful whether our advanm) posts ceuld bo main- 
Udiied. tho General woe forced to wrilo of his |mslthm as *• some- 
what uumiHating,” and to announce Uiat tlie iiittriy untnistwonhy 
nature of the Faiitecv, who wore to have foroieil tho bulk of his 
intended native army, preventral his following up tho AsluudiH'^!*. 
though ho hod good "reason Uj believe thoni to bain flocidod rcUri^u!. 
This despatch settled the last doubts of the Ministers st home *, ninl 
not two regiments, as ibnnerly promised to him, but tlu-ei;. were jmt. 
under immediate orders, with a detHchment of artillery, and with the 
eoginoers whose sendees would have been invAlnsbie from the tinil 
in a country wdiore skilled laliotir (vmld neitiicr Isj laiught nor im- 
pressed, ana to the lateness of wh»)sc) arrival it won htigoly dm* that 
our victorious column was all Init cut oil' at (Joumassie by the 
advent of tho spring raijis. 

Whilst WoiHcley’rt rep(»i*t was yet on' the way boinc, tho 
Ashantee genoml brought nmtU^rs to a diflJ-rerif singe by an over- 
bold oirensive. Weary of inaction, w pn*i»«K’d by ordejs fnmi 
Ooomassie, and pur baps encouraged bv the repuateri ret reals of «>ur 
roconnoitrifig nanieM,‘ht^ led the bulk <d Ida foross->-noiv gri!atJy 
roduood by tfickness — to the attack of our I'entral post at Abm- 
campa, akilfuUv prepared against such an event, tlMUtgii with very 
''tuda fimi 4 srial,lby tim laiiHmtedCkiptaIn 1 TbeuMAuli lastcil 

war gnat part of the 6 th and yih November', but when Hir 
I arrived at the scene of action wltii oU available succour, 

i^lllllar Bmasell nod the 650 men under him (of whom but fifty 
vriBis, and 100 black nguburs of tbe 2nd WmI) hsd iufiicted 
and Uoddy ropukie on the nnnnuynis oiMaihiuts, and tho 
iiriiaMlao giuiuul'waa drowiiig off uttarhr dlshwirroned. This dc- 
ralsiat wHh mM damoqilirod: troops on tlnv Frsh, 
a strmigly rifinisive eiiaiacter. 
'flI|(|aifflraBro ailti Ida imadfitl af Baginem pamd tbrir rood work 
-OP to aaduiarosi Ibe Ibadi, oiid'tlia a»ival of tbo 
tAMa mdtr 3Wgn(fiiia4>em Afison ipiva tbs Com- 
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numder-in-Ohief the longed-for maans of conducting the offenwre 
campaign against the enemy’s capital, which in its conception and 
success alike bears a striking similarity to Lord Napier’s achieye* 
ment in Abyssinia. 

At this point we purposely close our record. What followed is 
in the memory of all, and has been admirably told and illustrated 
in the despatches and rorrespondonce which the public bM but 
recently perused with no less eagomeas than pride. Nor is it our 
duty to point any special moral, unless it be the single purely mili- 
tary one that, however well savages or semi-civilized troops %ht 
on occasion, muitained effort is not within their power. A c^fui 
study of the events after the one important ana serious action of 
Amoaful (where it has been happily said that Wolseley adapted his 
tactics .to new and special conditions, flghtinff his troops rather on 
the ancient lioman model of close order trmn according to the 
modem principle of extension), convinces us that the real pinch was 
only felt by our brave soldiers there. Beaten fairly on their own 
chosen gmand, where a vast superiority of numbers had allowed 
them deliberately to employ the outranking tactics favoured by 
the , national traditions, Uie enemy fell back in disorder which in- 
creased more and more until the sadden dispersal ciime outside 
Ooomassio, at the moment when they felt instinctively that no one 
bad anything more left to save but his individual person or pro- 
perty. Hurried as our triumph was, it was yet complete enough 
to snow the world once more that, though wo are fond of bowt- 
ing of our peaceful policy, and are often ready to follow political 
rulers who make avoi^nce of all war their iKHiSt, we have yet the 
old English aptitude for fighting when occasion compels, llanpy 
shall we bo if in each case of need we find ready to our call a 

g eneral so skilful, a staff so r 3 fiotgetic, soldiers so enduring and 
rave, as those* who have just returned in triumph from the heart 
of the Ashantoe kingdom. 


CONTEMPORARY MYTH-MAKING. 

rpHE Napoleonic Ix^gond^has become a recognized form of 

X words, and most worthily. For it is a form of words which 
forcibly brings home to us the fact that, side by aide with our 
bettor moans for preserving historical truth, exactly the same pro- 
oeMes go on whicn have created the mass of myth, legend, tradition, 
and more falsehood which we find somotimos standing alongside 
of, sometimes displacing, the genuine history of past tiuios. Eighty 
years ago the name of Buonaparte was no more illustiious in the 
eyos of mankind in general tl^ the name of Toinkius, To the 
few who had heard it — ^aud those who had lica^ it must have 
been people who groped very deep indeed into Italian local history 
— the word Buonaparte doubtless had a btitter sound than the 
word Tomkins, and it had a sound oil the better because then, and 
long after, it was sounded full in four syllables. It was still 
an Italian name with a moaning to it ; it was not, as now, 
cut down to three French sylbbles without n meaning. But 
by the world in general the name had never been heard, and 
by the world in general the Cliristian name Napoleono had 
never been hoard either. No one indeed could have read 
Italian history with much minuteuoss without coming across 
two or three bearers of the name. But none of them were 
men at nil in the first rank of Italian history ; so they might 
then etisily be forgotttm, while wiUi a render of our times 
their name ensures their being rememberod. Within these eighty 
years the names Napoleone and Buonaparte, clipped and cut imort 
to be sure in the process, have not only become tarnous *, they have 
not only become mom famous than any other names of their time ; 
they have actually become mythical. The name of Buonaparte 
has become as truly legendary as the names of Arthur and Oharle- 
magno *, as there* is an Arthurian <7cle and a Oarolingiau cycle, so 
there is also a Napoleonic cycle. With all this before us wo are 
bettor able to unuerstaud how vo^ soon the Charles tlio Great of 
history began to turn into the Chaileraagno of romance. And, 
more ihan this, when we see the strange ideas which many people 
have of things which have happened in our own time, of the 
events of the last thirty years, we better understand the current 
mistakes about the expulsion of tlie Athenian Tyrants which 
Thucydides took so much trouble to set right, and we better 
understand how every circumstance of the events which led 
to the Norman Conquest of England could hare got mis- 
jopreseuted during the lifetime or men who must navo re- 
membered ail about it. Wonderthl, some may say, that the 
Siime process should go on in on age of printiiig, an age 
when everybody reads books and newspapers, which wont on m 
an age when there was hardly any writing except a few inscrip- 
tions on atone, or in an airo when writing, though as familiar as It 
is now, was almost wholly the professional business of a Mngln 
class. We suspect that the hooka and newspapers do veiy Uttle 
to hinder the growth of legend *, we are not sure that their exist- 
ence does not roaUy make it more easy. Their use is of smother 
kind i they do not hinder legends firom growing up, but they give j 
os the moans of correcting them when th^ have grown up. iW 
enable us to do more thoiouffhly what Thucydides and FloxeaM < 
of Worcester tried to do. We owe to them that there ie no 
danger now, aa there was danger in both of the two other cases* 
of the truth being wholly forgotten. The true version ie 
reeity to he appSiled to at any ti^ But the existence and the 
aseurity of the true version in no wey hinders the growth of the 
ftise vmdhl9 theride^it iadoM tiie fiut that everythiii^ is 


written and printed, that etery man sldiiie his that 

many men linm them boohs, vwybdpe the other ww. Jth^ 
to make men csieleos end aaldraed, and mvinoed that tiiSy 
know idl about everything. It helps to' make memoiys hm 
strong even in actual epnctatoie and ectoni. A mah who 
knew that, if he did not accurately remember a thing, would 
certainly be fon^tten or misundentood, wee mq^ more 
likely to rememner it accuratidy than he is now that he 
can write down an accurate statement reedy to refer to whenever 
he wishes. His written statement will be more eccurate than thn 
other man’s memory \ but his memory win be leas aoouxate. When 
Herodotus set to work to write down the history of the things 
which happened when he was a child, his materials, beridss a few 
public insoriptiotts on stone and brass, ware to be found in ^ 
memory of men of the standing of his fisther. Those materials 
were much more trustworthy than the same kind of materialB are 
now. His unwritten testimony was better than any unwritten testi- 
mony that coidd be had for events at an equal distrace now.^ Only 
we have means for checking and correcting our written testimony 
which Herodotus had not 

Now the notions which a great many people have of the history 
of France six-and-twenty years ago are exactly of a piece with the 
notions which Thucydides says that most peo^e at Athens had in 
his time about the driving out of the sons of Peisistratos. The 
two confusions of history of course start from exactly opposite 
notions of politics and morals ; but as perversions of truth they are 
of exactly the same kind. The Athenian hold that to upset a despo^ 
ism and to restore a commonwealth was ^ worthy a work that it 
justified private assassination. The belief of many comfortable 
Englishmen is, that to ui>6et a commonwealth and to set up a des- 
potism is so worthy a work that it justifies public massacre, 
ilarmodios and Aristogeiton were the destroyers of tyranny, the 
restorers of freedom, the men who sacrificed themselves for the good 
of their country. They really did nothing of the kind, and, to make 
it seem that they did, three or four years of the history of Athens 
had to be wiped out. So a groat number of people seriouaty bi^ievo 
that in the year 1 848, the late ruler of France, peing already President 
or Emperor or something or other, saved society by putting down a 
roaring mob of Red Republicans. We have heara so over and 
over again from people of all kinds, and by no moans always of the 
same way of thinking in politics. We luivo often had it elabo- 
rately explained to us, by a sliuht confusion between June 1848 
and Becember 1851, how the BoLdiers had once had to knock under 
to the mob, and how they had made up their minds that tliey would 
not knock under to them a second time. When the word con- 
spiracy or rebellion is applied to the ^t of December 1851, people 
store, and do not underBiatul. It is not a question whether a 
certain act does or docs not deserve to be cmled conspiracy or 
rebellion ; their state of mind is that the man who did it was an 
Emperor, and that an Emperor cannot conraire or rebel. AU this 
is exactly like the Athenian confusion. To make it appear that 
it was not Cavaignao but Buonaparte who put down the Reds In 
1848, three or four years of French history have to be wiped' out, 
just as thrae or foiur years of Athenian histoiy had to bo wiped 
out to moke it seem that it was Harmodios and Aristogeiton who 
delivered Athens. The act of personal revenge in the one case, 
the act of personal aggrandizement in the other, is mistaken 
for an act of patriotic emf-devotion. We have nothing to do with 
the motives in either cose. We do not say how far public motives 
may have mingled with the personal revenge in the one ease, with 
the personal agpandizement in the other. AU that we say is that 
in both cases the facts are mistaken in exactly the same kind of 
way, and that in both cases they were mistaken within the rnemoxy 
of crowds of people who must nave known all about them. 

The whole ceremony which has been lately gone through at 
Chislehurst is an out^owth of this process of tradition forming 
itself under our own eyes, and it also gives us some lessons by 
showing us under our own eyes how the notions of divine right 
and hereditary succession grew up in past times. The whole thing 
impUos that the family of Buonaparte has something about it 
diflereut from other families j that there is something vmiofa mves 
its members a right to rule in France which other families have 
not The young man who is the subject of homage ba8« 
plainly been tn^ht to think that ho is quite different from 
a son of M. Thiers, of M. Gambotta, or even of Marshal Mao- 
Mahon. And it is no wonder that he thinks so when so 
many people come out of France to Chislehurst to teU him so. 
Unless there were somethiitf which s^ a Buonaparte, as a Bnomr 
parte, above other people, %o party could be round that wptdd 
propose to hand over the rule or a great nadon to a young mkn of 
no experience, whose character must be unknurivn and 
and wlio as yet has bad no dtance of doing good or evil In hia 
own person. Now what ground is there Ibr io< 3 di$ cm a Buona- * 
parts, ns 0 Buonaparte, as something thus pnvilmidabovn Bis rest 
of the world? There ore two grounds on which a natioa may 
reasonably accept hereditary succession in its rulera. In 
timm it may leaily be believ^ tl^t a paitioalar fron^ is UteraOgr 
divine, that it spnngB of the hlooa of the Gods, and hss thsrsfrna 
a right to eomxnand the aUegiance of oidiassT men. , AwL when 
this belief has died out, the membm hf .ania^dei^iMpw 
have eupcesded one Mother so long in that a 

certain raeoial asotim^ cleave to IbsmjJhitdi^tta^ieein to^ 
be aummaded by a Idnd or vi^m ••em to 

. be-HUid Ibey lesBy mey 

I diiimit ftM tlmieetolittailftlad. fealihff tlm <^ 
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^ o€il« tmlldNll^MiAi^ 

9riNML&r ^gliitlivribt«dMn«^ 

IhRMpf ib 0 oldMi pad moat bUliiot 

iaIkAmaU. Or,AWf * M<»on »iqr do tiifel^doBP 
eovnacad thi% wbttlow iB» 

- Iti AdvioittiM outweigh 

ooteU tte Otowo hi a portk^ular fluaUj m a (bmiai 
law.'l^ ii hold to oea how this laat argumont can ha made to 
Oindj to tha hoxm of Buonaniueta, fo^if wa attach ao much valua 
to iMiii jpIdMtn aa to hold that Fkanoe haa twice elected the 
Baoaapartae aa her ntleie, Fwm haa alao twice driven them out 
hj pl$bmii4» of a mium more real kind. Tha yoxing Pre- 
tciim himaelf U not made to pat forth any claim to the throne 
wntiMM ha is called to it by a pUbitoUum, But why should he 
think) or why ahould anybody think for him, that a pUbitcitum 
Willing him^ to power ie more likdy, more natural, more becoming, 
^Ihan a beatowing power on any other human being in 

frimce or out of it 6 Qambetta, Thiers. MacMahon, have all edme 
penonal qualifications for power — at all events, in the opiuiona of 
their own pr^iaana. The youth at Ohislehunt may have equal or 
igieater qualification than any of them, hut aa vet he hn had 
jBO chance of showing them. And we may add that a jMi$citum 
■calling on a man wnoee qualiflcationa are unproved to diachaige 
the functions of a personal government is far more unreasonable 
iriian a law which calls on the next heir, without regard to his 
•qualifications, to succeed to a constitutional throne. A personal 
government calls for personal qualifications of the highest order, 
coch as hereditary succession certainly does not secure. Now it 
would be miite wrong to say that, even in a constitutional State, 
where the King reigns but does not govern, personal qualifications 
are of no importance. Even in such a State as ours the personal 
chametor of the King is by no means a matter of indiiference. There 
lEuay be a wide difihrence Wween a good King and a bad one. But 
the qualifications needed for a constitutional King are not of the 
aame high and unusual character aa those that are needed for the 
exercise of personal government. They are qualifications wliich 
•odueation may do much to bestow, and which the peculiar circum- 
otaooes and rratraints on a King's son are really likely to foster and 
strengthen. But a King who is to bo bis own Prime Minister and 
Jhia own Gommander-in-chief wants something more, something 
which no birth and no education can secure. 

Why then should any party, why should any one man, look 
to this particular young man as a possible ruler rather than 
to anybody elaeP No reason can m given, except that he 
la the son of his fisther, the great-nephew of his great uncle. 
It cannot be nmre preibrence for that form of government 
which in France is called Empire. For if it is thought well to 
Invest one man with Imperial power, it would be just as easy to 
invest somebody else. Oalba, Utho, Vitellius, Veapasiam may’ any 
•of them be set to rule as well as Tiberius or Nero. The whole 
thing resolves itself into a matter of birth, and that birth should 
1)6 held to have anything to do with tha matter is the point in the 
whole case which is really worth study. How has it come about 
that the House of Buonaparte is looked on as haring some kind of 
keieditary right P It cannot be because the Buonapartes liave any 
right by the existing law of l^nce, for the law of France, so far 
as Frrace Can be said to have any law, does not recog- 
oiixe them. It cannot be that they have any claim of 
divine birth above other men; at least we have not seen any 
pedigree in which the lawyer of Ajaccio was tnu^ed up 
2o Zeus or Woden. They cannot claim, like the Boyal House of 
Paris, to have been among the rulers of men for a tbousand y<5ars, 
seeing that eighty yean ago their name bad never been neard 
of. They cannot chum an unbroken succession even during those 
^hty years, for as yet no Buonaparte has ever Buc<^ded another. 
They cannot boast that tfceir rule has been sp^ially prosperous, 
for each of the two Buonapartes that have ruigned hss dragged 
doini Fnnce into the lowest depth of overthrow, and has wen 
driven out raid general rejoicing. The whole thing is a super- 
stition, but it is instnu^ive as showing us, for once in a way, the 
Iramnng of a supemtition. A fiimily of which two members have 
leignad with a long interval between them has got in the minds 
4>f many to be invested with something of the same greatness and 
mystery as if iihad reigned without interruption for eight hundred 
years. The Buonapartes are now what the Dukes of Paris were 
nine hundred years hack. They reigned now and then, and so 
maaw peoph pome to think that they have a right to rule always. 
We bebeve that many people in France and out of Fiance have 
mally c<m to hebra that there was a Napoleon the Second, 

ihat the First, Second, and Thiid^feigned cm and 

Ihat a wrong is done to the Fourth that he is not migning 
do myths grow up before our eyeia There is a 
mythical bstiMy of the Byonanartes as mudi as Anreisamy tii^i^ t 
IMofy of the PdkM^ ; tim only dil^Bienoe m that we 
.. .. lof cieeUiigthe one than we haveof oheoki^ the 
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mAnm to purely logical eottuderationi, they mamige to ciait Ihe 
mosthnportimtelraimtaof thepiohlrasof which iheytie^^ Aeoordh 
log to the obmuion iUustrethm, the Ufii disauneart under ths db* 
iecting knile; and the observer detects only the tneohaaism of the 
dead body instead of tlie forces of the living mgauism. This la 
the msanmg uf the common saying that writers of the utUitaiiaa 
or experimental schools are wanting in knowledge of human 
nature. They are dispassionate in th^ reasoning tiiuply because 
they forget to take the passions into account ; and yet without 
a clear reM>gnitii>n of the force of passion all reasoning about 
human afikirs bocomee nnuv empty verbiage. This, fur example, 
was the fault of the revolutionary agitaiore whom Burke do^ 
nounoed so oilon and so riivqnently for importing geometrical 
methods into {lolitics. Thi>y reasoned as if human hiiliqm 
were mem colourKvss units, capable of bedng arranged in suon 
combinations as inight pli^aM the fancy of the legislator without 
reforeuce to previous hii«tory or U* oxisling prejudices. The 
doctrine of the Kights of Man therefore l)i*gins by omitting to con"« 
aider the whole series of oiuotiuun and beViels by which society is 
principally moulded. The saiiie fidlaoy, in various degrpiH), runs 
throi^h toe writings of all cunstitutiun-iuongers from the days of 
Harrington or of Siey^s to our own. The univemal postulate 
is that a mere shufiUntf of the cards will alter the nature of the 
pack. A similar delusion underlies the theories which pro- 
pose to abolish difiertuuHis of sex by legislation, llxoir advooatoa, 
iiaving themselves but a small allowance of humiin nature, imagine 
that that important element in human airairs cau be restrained by 
simply iguoring its existence. Of course thei'O is an easy retort. 
To object to changes bociiuso thov shock your feelings is simply 
to couseomto ihu blindest pn^judice. It* the mode of abstrattfe 
reasoning on politics is oiten too dry, at least it helps to 
bring polit ical arrangements into harmony with I'oason ; whereas 
the oppoailu system makes ail pn>judioe and passion its own 
justification. The objecliou to an excessive love of symmetry is 
really an objection ti) any change which pro|> 08 es to iuteruiru 
with existing intorc>sts. 

The contimt betwe«m the two opposite types ftf thinkers vrill 
doubtless be perpetual ; and doubtless, as in all other nevitr'a)nding 
contests, each side has something to siiy for itself. 'J'he proposition 
is uniissailable that the pli^asantnens uf a conclusion is not a reason 
for accepting it. It is cM|ually tnu> that pi^oplo without strong 
feelings are unable to understand the very ineaniugs of the words 
which are to be empioye<i in their nuisouings. A man without a 
k(^ sense of shanut could not argue a qm^st ion of morality more 
satisfactorily than a deaf miin a question of music. An<i there- 
fore the conclusion would scorn to Ix^ that a man should be acces- 
sible to seutinient wliilnt forming his prtniiiHscs, and should dis- 
charge bis sentiment whilst drawing his inference. The difficulty 
)M, of course, enormous in practice. The reverence which a man 
feels for a doctrine disinchues him io examine its truth; ami, 
if he has no revorfiiee for it, he c 4 iri)iot appreciate its 
full meaning. IN^ssibly the diOlculty may bo surmounted by 
a conscientious training of the faculties; and, indeed, somo 
minds are so constituted that a dcsint to believe in the truth uf a 
proposition sometimes predisposi^ them to doubt it. This, 
tiowovor, is little more* limn a kind of intellectual iiervonsncss ; 
and, AS a rule, it cannot be qncstiom^i that the effort t<j judge 
one's own creed impartially is beyond ordinary |x>wers. Moreover, 
the connexion betweim rt .isouing rind feeling is often Uh) close, to 
ailmit of any such sepiimtion. Tlie prod'ss of judging is ouly Iti. 
part reducible to a cluiin of syllogisms. Dr. Newman givW to ^hat 
kind of reasoning: which is conducted by kss fonnal methods, the 
name of ibe illative sense; and though wo may deny the propriety 
of describing it as a si;pamte faculty, we may admit that bo gives 
under that name a lively account of pur ordinary motliods. Ho 
takes as an illustration the case of a dispute as to the authen- 
ticity of a passage in Hbakspiare. It is obviously impossible that 
the really decisive considerations should be put into the form 
of ordinal^ logic. One may indeed settle certain collaUiral 
points by such methods. It may bo proved by arithmetic that 
some words occur in the disjmted passage in greater pro]X)rti€tft 
than they appear in other writings of ackiKiwledgiMl authiiutlcit|'. 
It may possiVilv appear that some phrase or granunatical form is 
used which did not make its appearauce till a later period, or 
which had died out before Hhakspi^are was bom. But in any 
really doubtful cases wo sliall be unable to discover any such 
external tests. It is only by an oci^HsioiiHl felicity tiiat we can 
judge of poetry by rule and line. And when such methods are 
not available, the only test is tlio jodguieut of a critical faculty of 
which no precnae and defiuito account can be given. A man has 
reail Shakspearo till he has b<«(x>nio saturated with the spirit of his 
writings and can detect a hanuony or a discord which is not per- 
ceptible to the less acute ears of ordinary mankind. 'J*he process 
is that by which we have to judge in most of the affaiiD of lilt5. We 
can swear to the iiieutity of a ftieiid although we have not made 
a catalogue of his features and should even be unable to tell in his 
absence whether his eyes were brown or blue. The test is the 
purely internal sensation, the fSict that the impression which he 
malms upon us corresponds to the undefinable out not less lively 
impression which we carry about in our minds. An artist may lie 
alna to matdi two colours with microscopk; accuracy, though no 
words have ever been invented which would enable him to discrimi- 
aiitetlmmcise shade which he recofpizM^ In this esse we might be 
tMi to check the judraent. We might try experiraeAls which would 
ilpow eonebrivi^ vriietber tha artist's m for colour was really as 
mmAAiUiuAmoHky§^ Bat in such a oass m that 
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of « Shukiispwdon text, we nuiet Tory fremiently take the leeoh 
upon credit : or, at leaet, the only applioable ieiit would be tbe 
agreement of a large number of r^iuilinea expert#. Soeh an agree- 
ment would go to prore tliat, u tbero wo# an furor, it waa due 
not to any pontonal poculUnty, but to aonio general* cauee; 
and the imOTobabiHty of its exisieuce xuigUt bo earned beyond any 
aflai^able limits. 

NW, in a very laipre number of the most important qufiStionB 
that can be raked, this kind of intuitive judjifiuent is the only one 
accessible; and it tben becomes exceedingly difllcuU to assign the 
•hare whiw the sentiments may have had, or ought to bivo liad, 
in dotoimining the logic. The fact tluit a certain couclnsioii is 
repulsive be not only a uir>tire but a siilhciont rtMison for 
rejecting it. This, for oxnrujdo, is obviously the case in much nueticu) 
criticism. A given poem makes one man yawn, another laugn. and a 
third cry. Which is right P Homo people reply that all are right, 
and that therefore all cniticisin is niereiv a record of personal 
impressions.. Wo should entirely dmiy tho accuracy of this con- 
clusion, and maintain that tho ditlercnce in tho iutell(K;tual yrnwor, 
in the truthfulness of perception, and in the power of exproMsion 
of differont poets, is just as much a real quantity as the'ditrerenco 
of weight TOtween the coxswain and the rijwers in a UniveFsitv 
crew. But we admit that no stdlicient test can be discovered for 
individual criticiBni; and that till Inter generationM have pro- 
nounced their verdict wo must bt) cniiteiit with it judgment hosed 
upon feeling. Tho same dilliculty occurs in morul and political 
disputes. One nan assorts, and another deni'^H, that a particular 
view of morality is dehnsiug. I low is it to bo diNuded which is 
right? The utilUnrian replit^ that he can give us an external 
test; and pronounces that course to be right which is tho most 
produotivo of happino^fl. ilut, (ulmitting this to be true, wo still 
nave the iniinituly complex question, VMiat is happiness P which 
can only be decided by a imin’a own feelings, and by his 
sympathy with the fuelings of his neiirlibours. If ho is con- 
vinced that tho plensuru of (Miting is greater than tho pleasure 
of thinking, ho will inevitably attrihuh* tho same soiitimont 
to others, and will hold that ho contvibiitcH to tho pUHisuro 
of mankind more delusively by increasing the amount of food in 
tho world then by increasing tho amount of intelloctual power. 
Ultimately, iherolore, wo must allow tho emolituiH t<i judge in this 
cose as well as in others. Or, again, to take a political qinistion, a 
man will say that the fomiriino typo wliicii is produced by the 
amoossiou of w’oman’s rights is, on the wliolo, Kiwcr than that 
whioii is produced by tho viid-tiishioiiod system. J lo will grant that 
woman gains in the power of public sj eaking. and has perlmps inure 
opportunity for logical ymioticc, hut ho will say that such nclvan- 
tagoa are too dwirly bought by 11 i»j loss of tendcmcHs and modesty. 
The disgtist wliich tho proposal crfiiten in his intiul isthoreh»ro not 
merely tho e.xpreHsioii of u prejudice, hut gives a distinct logical 
reason, though one whicli by its nature cannot lie reduced to 
numerical or quantitative cxpreHsion, Th(» advocate of woniau’s 
righto may evade the point by u]) pea ling to tho duiUrine of almtmct 
righto, ^hat is substantiaUy lo liog the <]uestion hy asdUJiiing that 
the ditreronces betwomi men /uid woninri nro too superticinl to Ih) 
taken into account in legiHlulion. But if the question is stated ns 
one of experience, it is iiiqiossible to evade tho point rniMHi, or tt> 
judge of it othorwiso tlmu hv thofto ^^^tinctivo verdicts in which 
sentiment is indissolubly blended with logic. 

The ditliculty therefore goes iiioro deeply into the substance of 
idl the most jiuportant disputes thuu appears at lirsl sight ; nor 
does it appear that thcro is uuy royal road of cscafie. *l'lio 
judgment upon many dilficult qucHlitUJs can only he obtained by 
tliealow ehibunitioii of juhiiv geucrurioiiH nud dilldrent schools of 
thought. But there art; some obvious considorntions whitdi may 
ttmd to shorten the disciiMueu. Tho scii'Vitiiic reasomu' luay mliuit 
that, if his conclusions are slmckiiig to llie ordimirv prejudices of 
manuind, the fact alVortU at iiMst a inysumption that he lias left 
•ottie elonients of the (picstiou out of account. When ivasonors in 
the last oentiU'V Imd sutislied theius4-lves that all morality was an 
enlightened selhshucas, tlie disgust which their conclusion onusod 
in some minds was a sutlicieut proof (Imt ihev htul formed an in- 
complete Uteury of hujimii nature. The liisgust, in fact, was itself a 
pbeuonmnon which required to he o.\]dained, and which could not 
M satisfactorily cxplaiutal by simply calling it prejudice. And, on 
the other liamf, it is also true (imt it in generally jursaible lo obtain 
U^to which may bt^ independent of feeling, and wnich are tbeieforo 
free from one source of error. A good deal of light, for example, 
haa boon thrown u|k>u S^liakspMoean controversy by an exainitia- 
tion of tho extorufil cliaraetoristica of tho versiiication. A tandenoy 
to use rtklundant aylkbles. or to make the phraae end with llie lino, 
may appuar to bo chamcteriatic of particular pools or of 
particular periods of thoir lives. AVhtm such a conclusion 
Ims boon established by a sulliciont induction, it supplies 
a tost which must oierridvi imy pi'etenco to intuitive ]udg- 
meut. The resembhuicu iu the intrinsic character o^ the 
thought appeals ind«M;d iu one scuae to a higher faculty ; but 
unluckily the judgmont upon such matters is umn; easily deluded. 
And, as'ultinuitely it i« a que!<tion of fact, wt^ mimt assume that 
tho two U‘»ts will coincide, and that tho verdict of mon of iusi|riit 
will be oontimicd by tlw* vewlict of the countcr.s of syllables 
and analyst'vs of the external structuio of the verse, q'ho same 
princi^ applies in the more important questions which wo have 
notioeif though its ap^ication requires more time and a wider 
am of observation, wLatever the didmtmce of the intuitive jiukr- 
stoirto upon moral and political qvteslioiui, there are certoin pmi^ 
.of iftliml afiaaBuait without which cqiiiiion must mmam fox 








in a atete cl aiiithy; aveiy b ol^ ^wimUi ,frr 
•mpla, tibat a mond atandara or a acnnim lAkh 

led to the increase of dratkeniMss, cotntption, andyuyriad d fik to ^ h ^ 
must be a bad one. Observation of the eeinmex nbenomeiia 
of society k indeed so diifioidt and so ohstmoted I7 wMada df, 
pxcjodiceethat it is difficult to dist^over g satkfiieionr 
almost unpQtaible to discover one which shidl be plainly damti^a* 
To diseovsr such tests should be the object el hktorictol anm^^naekii 
inquirers ; and, whatever the difficulty of the problem, it wo^ ha 
Msy to show that it is not impossible. Tho real difficult k to 
impress the lesson when it Inis oueo been established; and that k 
the province in which tho illegitimate interference of sentiment 
makes itself felt, and deserves a good deal that is said of 
Enough facts have (established to decide some questions vdtkh 
ore still warmly debated even bv peimle who adntit legHhuaoy 
of the raetho(u employed, whilst they shut their eyes to tho i 
results. 


GAMBUKG ON 'HIE STOCK EXCHAKQE. 

H appily for gentlemon professionally interested in tmnsao^ 
lions on the Btoc'k Exchange, there is no danger of tho pubtie 
cessing to gamble, and almost os little risk of effectual inter- 
ference by the Ijcgislature. On the contrary, the field for opemtions 
has h<Kn steadily and rapidly widening, thanks to the micoimtust^ of 
nil ranks and conditions of inoii, at homo nndakroad. In the good 
old times when tlio first of tlie Bothschilds laid the foundations 
(if tho family fortiuujs, Consols weru about the only thing worth 
being dabbled in by dealers on a largo scale. And wnon the nation 
was engaged in its iifo-iuid-death struggle with Bonaparte, as Con- 
sols fiuctuated violently in sympathy with the eonvulsivu efforts of 
the combatants, there were ainplo margiiiH left for profits. In the 
piping days of peace that followed on Waterloo, and sUU more 
undor oitr inter [lulicy of nou-intonontiou, Consols have been so 
stiff, ” except uuder mtist exceptional circmnstiiuces, that tliem has 
boon little to be wade of them by those who hastened to he rich. 
Jiul this was of little couseqneuce, as they have been superseded by an 
infinite variety of investmwjts which contain enough of the elements 
of hazard to Hiitisfy the most reckless and avaricious of gamblers. 
Firat came tho foreign loans, amounting to an aggregate that is 
alinufet fahiilous, muny of them being held almost entirely iu 
England. It is England tlmt finds the capital for permaUcMit 
inipruvemantH all the world o\er. \V« lentl fW*fily on the 
vaguiMut prospectuses of railway Bysteins, of roods and * harbours,, 
ducks ana wnroliouw^s, gas-w'orlts, water-works, nnd the like, which 
are all up in tlio clouds iu tho meautiiue. When a Federation 
couHoiidates itsoff into a Monarcdiy ; when a Monnroby breaks loose 
from the tranunels of ofleto d(‘>polirtni, and nmevvs its ytnith us 
a Jnlieral liepublic ; when a colony snups its chains and HaHerts its 
independence; when a subversive nwolution and ohaugo of govern- 
ment happens any where under the sun, it is Plughind tliat is 
invited to lend on the socarity of promises and pnfiosions. Wluiu 
our debtors )^o to war to defend their honour and their m*ilit, it 
is vve who find tlm money os their slifoping partners. It is a signi- 
ficant and startling tiicl that in tin; course of two-und-twenty years 
ending in 1^73, tlie variiuis SiaU'S of the w'(>rld have contriicted 
debts with us to tho nniount of 2,2ifi,ooo,cxx)/. In short, we imy 
alwavH lending, aud never learning bv crxpericnce, all hough the 
KU!uriti(NH which ntpresent our contributions prove so often delu- 
sive, and our debtors are perpetually breaking on our hamlfl. Next 
to the foreign funds come tho oridiess uiiricrlakings fioatod by 
private enleritriikt, to whii h tho outside public can ho easily asso- 
oiate itself, tlmiikH to llie hlessings of limited liability. Not.only 
do we devuloj) every conceivable industry in the British Isles Hull 
our own colonies, but we are eager to a^st our foreign friends iu 
matters beyond the uieuus or Ikmeath tne notice of their Ooveni- 
mento. \N e dig their mines and dmin their lands ; we light their 
streets end dmw their water ; and every oonofuision which they ore 
pleased lo ofier us ht^coiues a more question of terms. So om|ii- 
vuix)iiB ere we kiown to bo iji our a|q)etite for new uudertiikitiga 
that ony thing rejecUal by tho shrowdiiese of our American couriue 
may generally Uj placed ti) a profit iu London. In sliort. in the 
growing of our national prosperity w^o have turned D^keiw 
and money-lenders to nil tln^ world ; while the gltrt of money hoa 
fostered tlie tiibe of itigeuious gentlemen who follow tho now 
and lucrativo profession of promoter.'* If w e make uioney fast, 
wo spend it fostor ; and a high rato of interest on invcsstmeuto 
is matter of ueoessity to men who live at high-piWsBttre 
imoe. (Junools are gone out of date with every one except truatoea 
and Uoaled lulUiouairos ; and fi^w persons who retain ine oontixd 
of their money ever dream of locking it up for a IHetimc. Bat,a|k 
high interest involvea a ct^taiu element of risk, we niuet keep a 
close eye on oui* iuvoetmeuts, and all the purchaaes we ia 
foreign funds or limited Companies partake mevn. or less of the 
Datum of time hoiaains. The extra risks nii^ht wtfsuggest 
of a sinking fund ny way of insurance ogainat ugly cbntingeiidiee- 
But pnidenco is too expensive a luxury lor needy men. and indeed 
most people find tnat even with high ^vidends rogulariy paid it 
is hard enough to manage to moke iho twp ands meet. We am 
painfully uuibarraseed when our ftcnwign get tehlndkand 

with their half-yearly coupoDs, or wheyi the rqpqrts of our 
stoc^ Oompauks fli^te^ snuounee the ^UTdiuir 

leasoimlakexpeetimans* We' get nervouify ail^tia oeerandden 
dnipa in the nuakstsvand aHtoi^ we .Intthtod to 

■hut oar eyes Oo eminoea wiamM jkt Idjaat^ really 
frigktttied^we wtoh elf to reelke. 


Mi wjNMi Oiih, (Mi MMat • cnM Mi 

fJpi'jSy of ii» M» liMd w bc iw i l i : Bat, «tet «f rtia, Men 

MkaNfaMonM 

(MhMfw'iMwrMkMWttMw. Bmbw ibm m alirays ft somber 

tmuMM on tlio Stoek Bxthnng^ only one* 
tWMUletli {Mvt Sfiatatt to genoliie Inveetments. It m eertfun that 
f)M 1^1 io f^a ttoo ynm sn incMaa in the nomhet of 
VMiMhM dt the flvock fimtanigoof 170^ and (tom 1873 to 1S93 of 
whiak iaaufiete&lly oondiiai^ as to the progreae of gatubHng 
end the growth of apeemtl?e bndneie. 

Jt 9 we lOnuaM at the ootaet, we do not believe fbr a mo* 
IMBt th^ onythkiff that can be aeid or written will inateriall? 

^ dhminiih the amount of wild apeoulaitiona by outaiders. If, 
however, anything ^were llhely to prodneo that of&ct, it would 
he a elever treotiae on ** Ilie Hieonr of Stock Evohange 
Speenktion^ (Longmaiui and Co.) which boa jnat made I'ta 
sppeovatioeft It la brief and bnsineaalllie, although pleasantly 
written, and it ia to ito author, Mr. Arthur Ottimn, that we 1 
ora Indebted Ibr the Buggeative atatiatica whioh we nave given | 
ahove* He dmwa the obvious cooelusione from them, lie pn)vea 
fa modiematieal demonatmiion that no aauiteur sjwculHtor can 
pooalhly hdd hit own in the end againat tho ring of pn^foMional 
asouMeratea; but^ foieaeeing that hie wise wamingH will i« 
WBoted, he goea on to give amateom who nru bent on ruining 
tbemRehea the beat counsels in hie power. As to the pro* 
poritiotl with whieh he starts, it ought to be pretty nearly etdf* 
evident : nor can anything^be much closer than the ‘anulogiea be- 
tween play on tho mock Exchange and play at the gnnjiiig-htble. 
Them are iixed odds in fitvour of the liank in either rase. At the 
dtock Exdliaium, in the diape of counniadon, coiitangocs, btickward- 
ations^ and au the rest of it, a man must part in advance with a 
considsiBble percentage pf his prospeertivo proHts, just as there 
is the aprh at rouge-et-noir, and one or a oouplo of zfurom at 
roulette. In each case allko the play comes vt^ry much to 
a (piestion of temperamemt. The mau who umd \o lose his 
liesd and his temper at llombuig when the luck liad set in i 
sminst him was very speedily parted from his raonoy; whilo 
the impassitre veteran who cut his losses short and hiy luck 
|mtient]y in hope of a happier vein could at h^ast prolong iiis en- 
joyable excitement. So toe amateur investor who is making losses 
where bo looked for gains is never easy until he has roeomied him- 
self. The opportunity he counted upon having tuimod against 
him, he will luaist upon creating otlicrs. Ho had ventured his 
Capitol on the fhiih ot his superior astuteness or exceptional infor- 
mation, and now he goes in for sheer gambling. As lor the ** in- 
formation” which BO ofUm proves a deadly lure to tlw> amateur, 
Mr. Crump shows at what a tremendous disad\*autrige he elands 
in that respect. On tho Stock Exchango ouch ongor philan- j 
thronlst is playing his own little game instead of the game of oilier 
people ; ana authentic ** tips ” are rarely going a-b<igging. No bit of 
news that is worth the having is su (fared to leak out until it has 
been ma<lo tho most of by its original possc»s<ir. And if you 
attempt to bring superior ehrewdno?«s to b*«ar njion intt*lligcnce 
that is patent to the public, even tlu*u you lenrn th«t otin m arc 
before you. The contents of the lultvjt tc*h*gniiu art* gi norally 
found to have been somehow kntmii IjefonOjand and diRcounl^'d 
by parties interested. Now that news is (hiHliod to the Kx^hangw 
lioiu all the great conunc.rcial cetilros, the loiiithsos of speculathm 
command the markets more dccidtMlly than (wer. There si*o for- 
midable syndicates wliich have their n^gular wgents in Vienna, 
Paris, or llerlin, and w'hieh very pcj^niiily may have friends or 
partners among those who actually direct ( 'outineiital politics. What 
chance has the owner of a few hundreds or thousands with 
admirably informed gentlemen like these? As likely ns not 
they have prepared for a great upward or downward movement by 
operating to a moderate extent in the opp^Mito diroctioii by way of 
bttnd. If Our amateur speculator is extniordiuorily shrewa or 
idMtfp, ho may very probably out in just in time to be srpieezc^ 
and sacrificed. Aiia there is this to bti said bc<)idcs, that the 
epscttlator on a small scale is loss of a frc*o agent than he is apt to 
suppose. Bubstantial securities like Consols sway very slightly up 
or^ down, so that the professional gentleman w’ho jobs them can 
afford to deal at vsiy close prim. There will be but a margin of 
a very few sliillings between bis buying and his selling price. But 
tho men who do a bit of gambling in an otf-baud way plunge 
W pmferenoe Into securities ilmt ore extraordinarily scnHiiive. 
Tidings of a revolution, or nimours of coupons to bo di.shonoured| 
may send tbc«e down a good many pounds in as many minutes. 
The jobber must necessarily name veiy wide prices by way of safe- 
gnard against suck eoatiiai0^cies, anct the s|Hiciilator who has just 


Uibiff mote tbait 35. Add to this, that when the avaiUblo 


they will lefuae to kt him extruyla himself except on termt it 
timir own, and combine to put him to a mmorseltws mnsom. 

and many other cimsidssatloiis should deter any latkmd i 
ln^ from riskmg his mtm^ in tho! Urns of sudh oppaUiiigf I 
alfibo^ such eantioaft lit one shape or anotitieij ; 
hMvebmmoiSod over tad over agsio, iKIptBtock £schai^^ w^j 
ImM ftWi, taft laMJmamim *«• jwt ft^ 

^Iftlli* M wiawftMttiww MoM mmI atom eiMMA'' 

yMi jSf jMr itai tf h vSoft Hm m uMiSi i t M , 


^ ^i^Moominen&hktaktairtlMtmMwftftliii iuiMto Sif 

pbiliMpby of tlio matter. tl»e wrttw will wtem Um tto MM 

account, and will ieU him to buy tho most delicaW 
aneroid that can be proeurud for money, lie will show him hoWy 
in the absence of <UsturlNng infiueuces, priesa grow buoyaui ia p 
buoyant HtittospUnm ; bow at one season of the year the woiU h 
saujLoiino and williug to buy, while at another Uiere is a iendem^ 
to deprewiDU and promisounus soUiug. But he will warn him that, 
\ bkaly to realixe by ** bearing ** than by 

bulling, although it is ihw natuial impulse of the miinltlaisd to 
rush to buy lu rising luarkt u. Tho knowing fishes will be ibund 
to swim against the »ot of the genorul stmoiu, and their fine 
instinct acquaints them with tho run of the currents and UJwr- 
ouneuts, mid t^^ichcs them tu anticipate the ebb and (low of the 
*11 ia‘ople ran playu winning gauie tohmtUy well i 

tho didiculty is to loso wiili rijeolution and oaorolion. ‘*Cut short 
your losses luul^ lot. your pndits run ou ” was tlui goldsa luaxim 
that made the fortune of one of Uiw gnmUet iliumciers of the last 
genonition, and Mr, Crump quotes Uio saying tliat is curretii ia 
tho City — y*^‘y H'w luou know how to ** cut a loss.” It ia the 
moral of his book that Ihoy \>iU lind abuudont opportuxiities of 
practising the art, ulthuugh their cMipitnl is unlikely to hold 0 ^% 
outii they have made themsolves poviucL in thoir lesson. 


OAUDATI. ‘ 

I jHICM the iwsldh to the olor^o of tho flfioenih ccntuiy, and, it 
would seoin, as late aa tho Itoforuiaiioii, it wns a oouimon 
belief (hai, when the KiiglUh eleeled to come forth out of the 
brute creation, tiicy bicmght their loils with them. Orssks aihI 
Hiciliaus, J^nmchigcn iiiid Scots, rabble, Mildiem, kiiiglits, priness^ 
historians, and poets, iu tho on the baitleumuis of bcsHigud 

towns, iu kings* (uuirts, on the liehi of battle, iu Uio cloistwr, and 
iu tile clociet, hailed tluMu as lunti with tails. In tUa year 

1191, Uiehard 1 . Ixiiug at Me.ssiua on his way to Acre, oortain 
tti'esks and Sieilians loUowed him and Him ntUmdauts through the 
streets, crying Cuudftti.” Wlaui the lOuglish wero bsmsging 
Duiilxir, on the 2Hth of April, l2ipj the Hcoteh iirmy approa^sd 
to raise the siege, tiud the gundson displaying their banAurs ou tha 
butUements shouted, Now yo Kngll)«iL dog 14, wu will slsiy you and 
cut olf your tails.’* In the Crusade of Ht. Jamus, in tho yiiwv 
1250, n grandson of Eiiir Kosamuiid, Wiilkm Loiigsword, who 
chiimed to lie Jiia*l Salisbuiy, a perfent Jriiight, to whom the 
French King gave n white horse that he muoli lovml, was with 
the Unistwlom in Egypt. The Kings brother, the Count d'Artois, 
Umi}( from him by force Hpoil whieh he hud tnlisti from a rich 
carHvaii going to Alexamiria. Hi. Ijouis could not prevail with 
his brother to rnliim the Kioty; nud the luirJ, finding no rudretM, 
withdrew in displeasure, while tho (Joiint, with a scornful isugh^ 
exclaimed : — “ It weiii well if tho noble nrtuy of Fnmehtuoil 
wero purgwl of the ( 'mulatij'' S.HJif>biiry lia<l rotimuKl to tha 
camp Kdbru the IkiUIo of MAnsournh. 'J’hc 'IVMiiplHrs were in the 
van, the (,-uuut d’Artois l»'il the w^coud diviHion. 'I’he Master of 
the 'JViiiple wishrd t<» diiiw hack nud jnin tiio King; tho 
(\iimt f»»r Hpuiiing oiJ\>;inl. J A)i»,'-’h\\ord leidi’iivourad to 
niedialH bpiu4*en lht*tii. TJmii Hiiiil ihtj (^mnt iibmd, ‘M)l 
the cowjU’dicM tjf tinud twil-lwnrirH ! hew I'ortunrile, 

how perli^l would our iinuv bo if it wm* hiil rlearetl of all tails, 
anti IhoHo that, bear them I 'I'ln^ ICuri iejilif*d, with indiguatiouy 
“ J reckon that to-day we sbiill bn where ihou wilt fear to coins 
nigh jiiy horse's t'vil.” Aftor a guiiuut charge the flhristiiuis were 
driven ba< k.' 'J'h»To wi;s no hope fur tlJem hut in lligbt. TJio 
Count, 1 liming to LongawoiMl, propuwid lu lly, and tho Ikrl au- 
swertMi him, ‘‘ It w«jiild be dihph iising to ( led :h ii uiy futher's sou 
Hhuuld fii^e iVom tho face of tiny iStuaceii ; 1 had rather die in honour 
than live in sleuiie ” ; and theie he died gloriously, and O’Artoia 
also perished, either drowned in n hrsneh of the Kib;, or crushed 
beneath Wnuis of timber iu tho iuutow stref t of Msonoumh. A 
huudrt*d yeam afterwards Eusts^'e lleMili/imps, the early friend to 
whom (Jhatuer in his youth probahly owed per^Minal mx|uaiutarM!0 
with Fetrnrcli mtd kuowbulge of the lio/n/nt dr la limn and tho 
works of Dante, who loved and adiniroii eeU pniis^al our poet^ and 
hated England with a hiitor haired, R j.j I 'mI Ci’et^y ami J’uitiers 
hy luxiug the English with their UiIn. /liiudingin a nmdmm to 
their iiilempi'rance, and playing with Ins wonU, lie C‘»iifc;^w?U that 
they wer»5 Hlrunger tlnni Ids conulryiiaMi, uince they carried two 
tuns with a hogshead and a Jndf- mw tjvcut -iipjanidunt 


tuns With a hogshead ami a Inul - nm- -iipjaniouni 

i'l rfrH I'liw Mml h"i x\nv)< a 
(jiM> lo^ J ♦'ciiiinuiK ifM nt. 

* ft * 

(Vir d- nx 0*n.)i iiix jmi<» nt adcii 
Ia iiiA' u«- prcjir* iiu ri». 

In a ballad, again lemindii.g them fd“ the tuns and the tailj b^ 
declared ih«y tvero u b‘»cr-driiikiiig ]M.M>ple, brown as mastittiii 
01^ bo onded each sLau/.a by bidding them wag their tails;— » 

O <ionC cJ(>itK (4:)na<';itiU d** ticMpia, 

Ccuit voir, ot Jft qiu*ui< lift il«. 

• • • 

• i Franchrt lEgia*, im AiuJoIm, 

V<*«« wi cjo*!* vlii. 

—Si ffllKmw di«t h Fran^iiMf 
JIuU vour iiuvtrii le lODorinia, 
iiou« itslofli c«)ame (K '4 do ia.titiia, 

Wal1is«pir»t, its pa>y ttfipotracs, 

Qastid v<a4A yiiA tifteinkfy 
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And there is the hnrden of another hailed, written when he wee 
tahen by the English at Calais 

^ — lors dl* ; ofl t Je v<^ VO queue. * 

Another Frcnoh poet, a century after Deschampa, wrote of a 
certain cat from Oahias, that he must have been of hloglish lineage, 
for he had a very long tail 

0« cAt nonnc viont de CaUis, 

Ha mcTo fut CathAn Ja DleoS ; 

C’eAt du linage daa Angloia, 

Car il porte--trte longufi queue. 

In later times the same monstrous belief was received by the 
Papists: but they supposed that the stigma had been set upon us 
at tho Iieformation. l)u Oanga was sorely perplexed by the word 
CaudatuB, Why the English should have brnn moclred by hk 
people as Caudati was a mystery to him. Once he thought it 
mij^t be from the points of their shoes, caudas calcMrunij in which 
they delighted beyond other nations; but he was not woU 
satisfied tHth that explanation. Next ne asked himself whether 
it might have been wcause they were very spruce, and neatly 
cornbM, for the Western nations, so he teaches us from Gondeliniis, 
called one that was combed Ooti, that is, ncoui^ crop*tailod ; but 
neither did this interpretation satisfy him. LmI of all, taking 
Matthew Paris for ms guide, he concluded from the sto^ of 
William Longsword that the iJaudtUi were faint-hearted, Couardif 
.in the Italian CWardt. It fared with him as with other refiners 
who overlook the plain truth at their feet to run after subtleties, 
the men of whom Swift declared that he had never found one 
to be once in the right. If, instead of taskinff his wit to 
find hidden likenesses between tbinm unlike, he nad accepted 
the plain sense, that the blnglisn were a brutal people, 
with the mark of the beast upon them, and had sot himself 
to loam for what special act of brutality the miraculous 
punishment had been iullictod, he might have found the fable in 
Polydoro Vergil. He tells us that when Archbishop Becket 
passed through Strood, on his way to Oanterbuxy, immediately 
Wore ho was murdered, tho inhabitants cut ofi‘ his horse’s tail; 
by the divine will, adds the historian, it was decreed that the de- 
scendants of all the men who were partakers in that villanous deed 
should bo bom with tails, like dumb animals ; but now, in our 
day, that mark of infamy has perished with their posterity. The 
words descendants ” and posterity ” may not be allowed with- 
out some reserve. It was never pretended that the curse fell i^n 
the gentle sex. Polydore, who wrote in the Court of Henry VIII., 
did not always give credit to the marvels of earlier chronicles. In 
this instance he seems to believe in the legend with his whole 
heart. Probably he found it in one of those monkish chronicles 
which he is said to have destroyed after he had compiled his 
hittoiT, a work which from its style and matter would have been 
held in more esteem if ho had preserved his authorities. The 
story was not of his own invention, for we have seen that it had 
been current throughout the world ever since the time of Richard I. 
It is now foigotten abroad, but remembered in England as a jest, | 
not, indeed, upou tho whole nation, but upon the town and the 
county finom which the legeud came. Richard Cumberland, the 
dramatist, in prose, and Peter Pindar in verse, laid tho curse on 
Strood;— 

A cumo pn^vnilfi, 

Tho baboa of Strode are bom with horsca* tails ; 

and Bon Jonson, in one of bis masques, the Vision of Dolight^ 
spread it over the whole county : — 

The hannohew of a drum, with the feet of a pot. 

And the tail of ii Koutiah man to it : Why not ? 

*Wo have foimd in the legend told by Polydoro Vergil tho true 
moaning of tho word that puszlod Du Cange, but what was the 
origin of tho legend P Mattliew Paris has preserved tho grain of 
truth out of which tho rank fiction sprang. On Christmas Day. 
in the year 1 1 70, five days before his murder, Becket pronouncM 
sentence of oxcommuniaition, from tho pulpit of Cantorbury 
Cathedral, against Robert do liroc, who had cut off the tail of a 
certain horse ciirr^’ing tho Archbishop's victuals. Matthew Paris 
says nothing of the infliction of tails ; neither do the four authors 
of tho Qundnioffa, the Life of Becket. But those biographers do 
record another, and, as Uiey suppose, a miraculous, effect of the 
sentence. They say that after tho excommunication, the very 
dogs under tho tahfe where Do Broc sat would not so much as 
touch the bread that he had fingered, which might be true and 
yet no luiraclo ; for the dogs may have been already cloyed with 
llesb from those same accui'sed fingers. As early as the third 
Crusade, twenty veers after Becket’s deatli, the rumour that 
Englishmen were Vawlafi had spread throughout Europe, and that 
fact, token with the legend preserved by Polydoro Vergil, leaves no 
room for reasonable doubt that Robert *de Broc’s offence and 
punishment gave rise to tho fiible. It is impossible that Matthew 
raria, ^Yho was a monk of St. Albans Abi)ey, coidd have been 
luistakon as to the crime and the exdommimication. The 
chroniclers of St Albans were, above aR men, especially informed 
of the last days of lloolcet. A little while before his the 

Archbishop was at his manor of Harwes, about seven miles fram 
the Ahhiy. Simon the Ahlx^ sent him a noble gill of meat and 
drink, ana travelled toWocKlstock to intercede for him, hut in 
Wo, with tho young King IIoii^, tho eldest eon of Henry IL 
the Abbot was at Woodstock, his brother virited 
Bo^t daily, and supplied him with plenty of the host of food. 
Sbttoo came wok from Woodstock, whom ne had found nothing 
^ «tod wrath, and the Aiohhidioii, about to xetum 


home, entiwted that he would be his empwleiif 4 a jflftihse*. 
busy, hii oomfinter I& Mmlatkm. Sitnoii' otiowuilM iSm he 
must abids with his ehindl at the impfoaddogfaitintW 
mas. exclaims tlm]imnkishcuPDni<te,^^w^v%(M(n^ 

snd stffhiiig was the heart of the Abbot op p w s w dL wfiaa It woe 
made known to him that he might have been aserlaker inBiidbelAs 
martyrdom!’’ This honour was not reserved fir GBmon. fliiiio 
he content with the gioiy of a half-martyr, which he hod iMjr 
earned, for Matthew Pons wamnts, in words not to be nueniider* 
stood, that he would certainly have gone to Oonterbnnr bed he 
but wwn that he should be murdered thei^ he was left to find 
consolation in tilie duty of dispensing to his chnieh some of that 
most excellent meat and drink with which the Archbishop hiidbesii 
supplied, and of which men mode of the common stuff oi marine 
think but little. Matthew Paris, who died in the year 1259, was 
bom soon after Becket’s death, and, aa the biRtoriaa of his 
monastery, could not tail to be well iiiatnicted*in oQ that happened 
to the Archhishqp from the day ho left Harwes. It may be 
safely concluded tnat the horae^s tail was cut o£^ that the eiOom* 
munication did follow, and thence the legend. 

But Ijunbarde, iealous for the honour of his own oona^ the 
garden of Englana, the Invicta, the vanguard of liberty, afflrma 
that the legend does not belong to Kent, but was brouj^t frons 
Dorsetshire by John Maier, a false Scot who jave occasion toi 
Polydore Vergil to traduce the innocent men of Strood. Withput 
professing to have consulted the authorities that Lamherde 
it seems possible to tr^ce the Dorsetshire fidile to its source, and 
to find out how two stories, with nothing in common but afihmta 
offered to dignitaries of the Ohurch, became blended, one borrow- 
ing from the other, until the same miracle was evoked from tha 
mmica of one Saint, and notwithstanding the mercy of another. It 
is said that after the conversion of King Ethelhert, St. Augustine^ 
preaching to the people of Dorsetshire, was insulted by the inhabitants 
of the town of Cemo, who pelted him with the tails of fishes ^ 
afterwards they were sorry, and he forgave them. Lamherde re- 
lates this on the alle^d authority of some work of William of 
Malmesbury — probably, if it be in any work of his, the Ds pmCm 
ponti/lcufn Anglorum. There is no reason to doubt that St* 
Augustine may have been ill used by some of the heathen whona 
he taught ; and, if he over was in Wessex, it may have been by 
the inhabitants of Cerno; hut Alexander Aasehye and Hector 
Boethius have added tho legend of Strood^ and ascribed to ths 
merciful Augnstino the avenging miracle which properly belonged 
to Becket. They tell how, at tuo pra^ver of the Saint, tails wers 
planted upon his enemies. Then came John Maier the Scot, who^ 
oecause Augustine, even if ho visited Wcesox, was more conver- 
sant with Kent, chango<l tho scene from Ceme to Strood, making^ 
it appear that our first Christian teacher, and not Thomas ft 
Becket, was tho true performer of the miracle. Beside these 
gatherings from Lamhardo, there is yet another version of tho stoxr 
in Tysilio’s Chronicles of tho Kings of Britain,” a hook pretend- 
ing to have been originally written in Welsh, hut translated from 
I Geoffiy of Monmouth, in whoso history, however, this faUe doea 
not appear. Augustine, says Tysilio (supposing that there was such a* 
man as Tysilio, and that he wrote these Chronicles), having con- 
veiled King Etiielbert and his army, went to the town of Riu^ 
which tho English translator supposes to have been Rye; the? 
chronicler may have meant the town or castle of Rou, ChaucerV 
Rouchester (Iwhester), divided from Btrood only by the Medway* 
While he was preaching, the inhabitants sewed the tiuls of beaata 
to his canonical dress and mocked him^ then he prayed that 
whosoever should be horn in that town might have a tail, and so 
it happened. 

The conclusion is, that whatever wrongs St Augustine piay 
have sustained from the men of Cerno — and no could have sustained 
none there if he was never in Wessex — tho dishonour to the horse- 
which WAS emying Thomas k Becket's victuals (peghaps a parting 
Christmas gill from St. Albans), the excommunication and tho 
cry at Messina twenty years afterwards, fix the legend upon SStrood* 
It may he a lying legend, hut whatever reproach it carries mnst^ 
as between Kent ana Dorsetshire, bo borne by tho Kentish men* 
It will seem the lighter if thev believe with Stertinius that they 
sutler in common with all mankind, excepting such as be Stoics 

• • • • bocto 

Crvde fiiotio insannm ; nihilo ut aapientior illo 
Qiii te (leridet, caudani trabat. 

Delicxti no more than this, that yourself are an aas ; by no meaniL 
that he who laughs at you is wiser than you ; he, too, drags hia toil 
him. 


ENGLISH cardinals. 


selected for red hata may be known in Italy, bat oortaiiilj oi^ not 
known beyond its borders. This canftot, nowem, be Aeged of 
Mgr. Do Hldrode, Blgr. Ddebompft and Dr. Abttninff, whose naiMft 
are more or less ikmiliar to the o&or worid. llma^ who ia 
the army before takiiw orden, is a Belgian, and biothev^liMdM^ 
the late Count Montolembert, and is a man of kom m o iik . Urn* 


are more or less fknmiar to the ohtor worid. lUidd^ who ia 
the army before tskiim ordere, is a Belgian, and liiothev^ln4d«^ 
the late Count Montolembert, and is a man of ik»ne m a iik . Tbe* 
Archbishop of MecUin is less enviably dtetii)|gu)iidisd% the. pio- 
minent port be took in oanring ont tne.isikllfi^^ at the 
Vatican Ooand), and bj bis with. / 

whose erokbing refiitatipn of the^InlhiHbi^ iiibsa|aeiit / 

^ eftoment^of the oethof osm dsgajhNt.pf best/' 





p»itM%t» jHn* w”».— F”**; 


flydftT tna inMiQai 
JS^iAi OiriKw, 


anA md^flwA In oiUT cofuipni tboiit fixjMn 1 ^ 
“ t866), M ttieeileiit in 4<iigii m it wiw whftppiij 
attftia in tfceoutloa, under the title of Xtue e y tA§ 
6 fiwm iVeoeto i^NiJtefpear (iV* to 

WoUtf. Two mote Tolumee were promiaed, Itfinging 

down ilie hiitovy " from Boginald Pole to Nicies Wiaemen In* 
dnaieui** Imt we ere not eware of tlieir having vet appeared ; 
noiaihihr from the author'e having adopted our advice to qualify 
nimeelf for the forther proeecution of hie task by a more extetuu\*e 
oourse of reading in both ecolesiaetieol and English histoiy than 
ha eeame to have previously attempted. Indeed hie prop^ to 
eomimmee this new series with Oaxdinal Pole waa a characteriatic 
apedmen of hia alipahod method of procedure. Pole ia not the 
nret English Oardimd after Wolaey any more than Brakeepear is 
the drat on the list. The first English Oardinal waa ^bert 
Pullejn the aohoolmani who died four yean before Adrian IV. 
mounted the Papal throne. And between Woleey and Pole atands 
the venerable figure of Fisher, Bishop of llochoster, clothed in the 
red robe, not 'of office, but of martyrdom. Oa^inal Fiaber's 
appointmoat waa solemnly promulnted at Borne by Paul III., 
although Hwry VIIL took very eii^tual means, according to hia 
own brutal jest, to prevent hia wearing the hat designed for him. 
And as it ia the promulgation, and not investiture with the bad^ 
of office, that makes a Oardinal, no chronicle of the Eiiglisli 
Oardinali from which Fisher's name waa omitted would be com- 
plete. Up to the time of Wolaey there were twenty, of whom 
six were Archbishops of Canterbury, the last being Bouchier, in 
Edward’s IV.’s reign, who appears at first to have shown some hosi- 


merry in England 
perhape pmv the comparatively thin sprinkling of red hats 
among English prelates during the four C4*nturies nreoeding the 
Beiformation. Naturally enough there have been BtlU fewer since. 
But still Mr. Williams's forthcoming volumes, if they ever aroear. 
ought to contain good deal of interesting matter. Not to awell 
on the names of Fisher and Pole, there is Oardinal Alien, who 
played so important a part in the religious troubles of Elizabeth's 
rei^and the balf-mytliical-soundiiig name of the Oardinal of York, 
the Menry IX. of Legitimist devotion. And, to come nearer our 
own times, we have Cardinal Weld, whoso amiable and pious 
character will be familiar to many in the pages of Mrs. Schimmel* 
pennick's graceful autobi<viMpliy, and who obtained the express 
sanction of Ckrorge IV. to aoct'pt his dignity, and was offer^ a 
residence in Kensin^n Palace ; and, after aim. Cardinal Acton. 
It is lather strange that no Life of Cardinal Wiseman should have 
yet appeared. Perhaps Mr. Williams will bo the first to supply 
the omission ; but. although ho counts among English Cardinals, 
it must be remembered that Dr. Blanning's pr^ecessor in the see 
ol Weetroinster was an Englishman by virtue of domicile only, 
beiim of Irish extraction on hU father's and Spanish on bis 
mother's side. Still less, of coarse, can Cardinal Cullen come into 
the reckoning i and indeed Mr. Williams announces his intention 
of j^uMish ing separate biographies of the Scotch and Irish 

The only surprise that con be felt by anyone at. Archbishop 
Maiming's promotion — ^whether it takes puco at Easter, or, 
aceordinff to a later rumour, in Juno --is that it should have been 
so long delayed. A di.stingaiAbed foreign ecclesiastic, to whom an 
EngliA tmveUer had expressed his regret that Dr. Newman had 
not been made a Cardinal, is said to have answered, with a sig- 
nifieimt smile, “ My good friend, Dr. Newman is not the stuff 
Caidinals ars made of. And to any one at all acquainted with Uio 
ways of Borne for some centuries post the force of the remark will 
be obvious enough. The Oardinalate is a sort of hybrid dimity, 
half civil, half ecclesiastical, but far more closely connected with 
the Oourt than with the Church of Rome. Laymen may ho, and often 
have bera, clothed vrith the sacred purple, always on tho professed 
assumption of their intending to take oroers eventually, and they 
have even voted in Papal Conclaves. But this right no Oardinal 
below the rank of a sub-deacon Is now allowed to exercise. Thespeci- 
aHty of a Oardinal is that he forms one of the inner drcle of the Oourt, 
or, if we may be ellowed to use an eaqpressive misnomer— of the 
royal frntlly of tho Sovereign Pontiff. Hence Oardinali claim, and 
are allowed in C^tholie countriee, precedence of every one except 
Prhioee of the Blood, and a Uy Oardinal even would rank 
above the first Arcbhbbop in the land not being a OasdinaL They 
fimu the tniourogw of the Pope, and are his nearest and natural 
adWaaiB. And accordingly the first and moat Indimnsable 
hdtefn iOanUant to tm post is not wmr of nliid. w theo* 
iri>t*rfiiiii(iBa,ar«<rifi>rth«wo>fcof tho miabtni^ aktuod 
,«d(hidiiw4MhonfeHi4tiuiiW. oroIflonMd«wtav or • 
. or of loid*. wmuA twro how ao dottot boon Oanliaoli of 
Oiogi&^botrdTitodieotod. ^thomootobov* «S tygM 
» ooaltur, dofcrtod hioriflx and tnfliaoUiy^. if iwt 
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hem ittdowfy exctuded-^dnooi^^bft the gieatast man In Hha 
Fiwidi epiaeopato; batft waa mmplly and leadlly aoeoiM to 
hii obscure but more subservient e u eeeseo r in the see of VhriA 
Independence of mind and character ft nreoiselytbedistttridaifliifl^ 
which would not be wefoomed in foeSaoeedCftttegeiaBa amiU 
like Wolsey or BicheUeu would not easUv «dn an eatianoo them 
in this day, and would certainly find himaAln a very unoongeulal 
atmosphere if he did. Dr. Newman, with all hft uneompimfting 
loyalty to tho Holy See, of which he has given abundant and re- 
peated proofr, ft said never to have been a fiivotirite at BamOf and 
we can quite believe it It ft many a long day since the Ohiimh of 
his adoption has enlisted such a mind as his in her serviee^ but 
nevertheless— or rather for that reason— It ft perfoelly tma 

that he ft “not tho sort of stuff CanUnals are made ofi” The 
reverse is true of Dr. Manning, who rises, indeed, moially and 
mtellectuallv above the great minority of hia friturq ooUeaguea 
in the Papiu Sonato, but who shares with them in a very emlnqnt 
degree the peculiar aptitude for ecolosiaatical promotIoiv*-and| 
above all, for promotion to the amphibioua dimi^ of the aaored 
purple — which seems with some men to be a imural frifU 
It ft related in tbe Life of the late Bishop Grant of Southwark, 
that when quite a child hie invariable reply to all questions as to 
what ha meant to be wa^ ** I will be abishop " [ and a bfth(m in 
duo course he became. There ft a class of men in the Ohureu of 
England as well as in the Church of Rome who are thus to the 
manner bom,” and whoso successfol career might be predioted by 
an intellijmt obeervor almost from the cradle. The former Areh- 
deacon of Chichester and present Archbishop of Westminster ft 
one of them. He pursued, we believe, for a short time a secular 
callii^ in early life^ but his oeolesiastioal iustiiicts were too iironff 
for him ; even in his school and college days a kind of arehidftcotiiu 
flavour, so to eay, had been observed to hang about blm \ and at an 
age when most clergymen are still uneasily oscillating between 
one curacy and another, he was already a rector and arohdeaoon, 
reputed to be tbe trusted counsellor of bishops, and to have a vofte 
in every scheme of ecclesiastical legislation Introduced into Par- 
liament, whether by the Government or the episcopal Bench. 
The late Lord Aberdeen is mid to have expressed nls Intention, in 
the event of hft taking office, to bestow the first vacant mitre 
that might fall to his disposal on Archdeacon Manning, and at iJl 
events there can lie liitlo doubt that, had ho ronuunod in the 
Established Church, he would loi^ since have risiui to the bench, 
and not improbably to the top of it. Nor were his now allies less 
prompt to mscern bis exceptional capabilities for official life. Of 
all the Anglican conicrts none have hud so uniform or so brilllunt a 
career of success in their now communion. From the first hia 
diplomatic tact and keen seiiso of Htucss asserUd itself. Ordained 
priest by Oardinal Wiseman within a mouth of lift secession, 
while the foremost of hft fellow-coiivcris hail years to wait, and 
cruatiHi a doctor by the Pupo soon aA/C*rwards, the ox-archdescon 
passed in rapid Hiic(’<vs»i(m through tho stag^ of Provost, and 
Protonotaiy Aposiulic, to tho Aren bishopric of Westiniiister. One 
higher prize alone roniaimuJ, short of the higJiest of all, which 
appears to 1x3 now within )ijh grasp. And hu has undeiiiably earned 
by hft services at tho Vfttican t'ouuul the most ample reward at 
the disposal of tho Pontift' Whom he has dune so much to render in- 
fallible. It ft generally believed to be only through the narrow jea- 
lousy of Roman red-tapism, suspicious alike of converts, of foreignem, 
and of intoUoct in every form, that ho has been kept out In the cold 
so long } though it ft also possible that be may not have eagerly 
courted a titular princedom which in hft owu^ country could ro- 
ceivo DO ofiicial or social recognition. Speculation has indeed been 
rife among Protestants, but only wo suspect among Protestants, as 
to tho chwcos of a second English Pope. Since Adrian IV. the 
triple crown has twice seemed ready to deecend on tbe head of 
an Englishman. Oardinal Wolsey's candidature was notorious, 
and was backed for a time by the authority both of hft own ana 
the French Government; and some years later Oardinal Pole 
thought himself, and was thought by others, almost sure of being 
elected. But in those days tliore was no prescriDtion of amtu- 
ries against forcimi nominees, and J'lngland Btill nounted os a 
Oatholic country, if any conjectun* ma) safely be hazarded as to the 
result of the next Conclave, it ft that tb^ successor of Pius IX. 

almost certainly be an Italian, and quite certainly not an 
Englishmen. It ft very unlikely that Ait*hbisbop Manning him- 
self or his friends cherish any such aiitici|Mtioi]ui os ha\e been 
freely expressed by casual lookers-on. But ne may like to be a 
Popo-maKor if be has no prosp<x>t of becoming Pope, and bis Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen will be the laat to grudge him the 
gratification of so natural an ambition. Cardinal Wiseman, with 
all bis weaknesses and eccentricitiea, was a man of real genius, and 
of fiur more varied learning and accomplishments than hft suc- 
cessor in the archicpiscopate. But he was weak in Just the 
pobts where Archbiriiop Manning is strong. If the biter bad 
hem charged with the conduct of the ** Papal Aggroesioo,” the too 
fiMoona Pastoral extra Portam Flammiam would have been as 
faultlffse in stvb as it was in fret ridiculous, imd there would have 
been no Durham Letter or Eoolesbstical Titles Act. Oafdinai 
Wbemaa Was sometimes described by his mlmUers as “a child of 
netnia,” end sn slemsotof unoonseious childishness there certainly 
Wur shout Unii which Isd him into misf ak es often sufficiently 
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^hinetor, end thst S« .« Icfaid of eoionoe in ^Idh Dr.Jbundnff, 
irfao hM no claim to gciniui, k nevw at knll Ho kiicm exactly 
how to ho igo without ffivkig ofonoo^ what can h« 
iiidy and to say it ; and ho too the inmienie.adwitoge 
afer hiaapiaco^ colloafruea of hk Hamvw and {hefotd traiiiiirg. 
And hoBoe^ wh9o hU opinions are rwd^ much moia extreme 
andantngponutio to orcUiuiir Englkh piejiiaiceB or oonTictions than 
those of his nredocfwsor, ho has not only ooatinTed aomohow to 
eeUdiliah to bimaolf amoog Proteatanta/a repute to moderation, 
which might hardly bo ondoraed by hia ocHraligiometa, but han 
raeoniad a position — ^notwithstanding an ooeaai(»uil growl from 
Christ Ohuioh or Exotor Hail — auch iia nalElaiiHmCkthulm ocde> 
alastio has ever held in this oountxy ainoe the dea^ of Eeginahi 
Pde. Iho only English Oaidinal since then who has attempted 
to assert himself movoked the nearest apptoaidi to a repetition of 
the liord George Gordon riots possible under the alterod circuin- 
stances of the day. AiohUsnop Hanning, who is not yet a 
Cardinal, has quiotly won a to more prominent place hetore the 
world tlum Cardinal 'Wisetnan eyer nought tog^fand holds it 
with the eontented aeqaieseenoe, not to say uie good will, of 
his counttymen. 


PAELIAHEHTAiHT KIGHMIRM. 

A MODERN poet hoe celebrated in gloomy Tonie the midnight 
hour when ** the rats and the hats and the vtors and the 
nreeping things come out.** This is the toourite hour of tho 
ParBamenta^ night-bird. It is the hour when honest folk are or 
ought to he in bod, and when other peopio make 4he most of their 
opportunities. Tn a thin Hause toward toe small hours of the morn- 
ing a Bill may sometimes he slipped through, or a division may ho 
snatched, which would have nosort of chance at any other time; and 
until iho Sessiou hoforo last, the only protection sgaiiist a suipriso 
of this kind was for those whose suspicions were aroused to doom 
themselves to .literally sloepless vigilauce night after night as long 
es the ohyectionahle measure st^ upon ihe Notice-wuper. wMoh 
might he from i^ost the heginning to the vary end of the Session. 
At thus done of each sitting were^are always a gnatmany subjects 
ifhioh are left over for another night, and these may he continually 
put down on the paper and as regularly Bos^ned as two or three 
oHslock comes round. Many uiguts might thus ho wasted in vain 
wntohingi for as often as there was a good attendance tho matter 
woi^ be .put off in the hope that at some other time it might be 
whip^ trough undor the blinking eyes of a handlul of arowsy 
Isgiuaton. Iiato vigils for weeks and perhaps months together 
natumlly exhaust the ilesh and dull tho spirit even of the most 
aealous members, and then at last the chance comes. If it were 
known that on a particular night — ^no matter how late — tho ob- 
moxiouB BUI would certainly come on, those who opposed it would 
not grudge silting up for it in order to settle the matter there and 
then. What is intolerable is that it should be kept dangling over 
their heads during the whole of a Session, and that they ^oidd he 
compelled to spend night after nmht waiting for it to come on, with 
the prospect umt if, by any aomaeot, they should tol to muster in 
sufiicieDt force, it womd ho hurried through hy a snatched vote. 
Accordingly it was agreed a couple of Sessions ago that, with tho 
exception of a Money Bill, no order of the day or notioe of motion 
to wnick opposition was offered chould be taken after half-past 
twelve o'cuxsk at night. This onmugenient worked very wcfli as 
to as the convenlonco of the great body of members was concerned. 
Instead of ^ing kept out of bod until ell hours of tlie morning in 
order to watch mr a Bdl that never came on, simply hocause it 
wee Wt^ to dodge through when nobody was looking, they 
were ndeased at a reasonable hour. If the subject in whimi they 
were interested had not come on hetoe half-pest twelve, they knew 
that it could not oomo on afterwords, and tnay could therefore go 
home with an easy mhid. On the other hand, however, a ride of 
thie kindis naturally offensive to those who mid that it iuterferee 
with their taotics. On Tuesday night, when Mr. Heyguto moved 
that the rule should he ro-enacted, a cjy was raised on behalf of 
the rights of private members. It was said that this role 
dsilt with them very hardly, ns thqy had no chance of getting 
their proposals brought forward except at a lato, or rather 
a very early, hour; and that e Uxm hour beyond which 
opposed huidness must not ho taken qiereted as a temptation 
to opponents to talk eminst time in order to shelve an obnoxious 
lulject. IVivBte members who wished to try their hand at legis- 
lation were thus boxed up iu a corner, and weraprsoticaliy deprived 
of to power of legislating at all It was therefore proposea that 
to rule tould not ho hmd to apply to any Bill which bad passed 
through Oommittee. At tot wmt this had to look of a muai- 
Ue ind tople compromise, mr. Disraeli somewhat hesri^ 
expressed epurovel of it, and it was carried, but not without A 
. division wmmi ehowedhowkoenly to danger was appreciated by a 
considerable number of membsn. 

It does not notto much rodiioticm toaee tot, if it is necesaaiy 
roiuipoieachedcoaoppoBfsdbusbiM taken kite at night, 
it ib exceedingly unwise to mdax to riile whidi has 
iMi fat fme auring to last two Sestois. A BUI 
leifaSl Ima passed throng Oenunittee is veiy close upon baiiig 
tocdia^ttdrd time and P«Med.; and to lait .atijge k amneiimmto I 
jpkit mb be done invi 

<m to jgn^^ wittih essimuihr altsml 
r tototo mT to SDL A BBl paiHi toc^ Oom-Si 
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may be paiiedlMm liaaBy onVbody has asen ^aaa^wA^tobtfto 
bofto antody has had aalQuknt time to 
and to mmniaaiid toir ellM onto measine In dQ to tonma 
Aflartotto Bill has oi0yto lurk in to tok Mmta J# Jka 
norice-paper till thcie ka dumce of 
conoeitea gathering of its sopportere, who turn » 
critical moment in an empty Honse just dfiDoHng tomwiA 
Moreover St is often not until a measure has roaehed anadwanid 
stoo-«ven when it has not been torad— tot its Mdtoto ^nr 
fbu scope begins to be appreciated. 'The motion to tovaiao mao- 
dues a Bill and the ffrat rt^diiig ore usdany mere tomaBika. 
title of to 1^0 probably affords no due to its inteutow^ 
the preamble k equally vague and unmeaning ; and to USM 
tricky and daxigorous a Bill ia the more ccrtnnly will its object 
be atwiiiBed in the account given of it on the second Twid- 
iug. Thk k really the hrot th^ k heard (ff its contents, and oaro 
is often token that very little shall bo heard, and that whitt Is 
heard shall convey a very imperfect idea cf whist k prcftoA tU to 
done. The printed Bill is perhaps not debvsiad until 1«ic 
day for which the aecond reading is fixed, and it tnay be pntod 
through Committee before members have had an ap yii t n p% of 
studying it in black and white, and Jookiiig up to dWmt 
statutes which, in one way or anothtir, are to he afTeeisd far it> 
Nothing is more subtle und deceptive than an itmooctft-hKinug 
Bill, and innocent-looking Bills, like men uf similar oppeartsoe, 
ore often tho worst of rascals. The roguery which k ooatsmplated 
deinonda and siiggests tho cover of carefully siinnkted innocence 
and simplicity. Of course we do not mean to cay that memtors 
of the House of Oommons are constantly lying in wiQt to play off 
tricks of this kind ; but it certainly does bappen from time to time 
that measures of very serious importance contrive to slip toough 
without adequate consideration. To headlong raformers and 
harum-scarum legislators the muhijdied precautions of our osutioua 
ancestors may perhaps appoitf to be tiresome obstruotiva: but 
obstruotiveness is not invariably an evil, and it k obvious that a 
net is of no use if the fish which it is most important to catch aire 
able to escape through its too widely opened meshes. All checks 
are inconvement to jieople who ore tn a huny, but ton it k the 
object of checks to keep people from going too fast, and to secure 
deiibemte and well-considered movement. It is no doubt true 
that to half-past twelve rule Unuk in si»me degree to discoinrage 
and repress the efforts of privat*^ legirtktnrH, but it may bo doubted 
whether anything particularly valuable ia often lost in this way to 
the country. On tho other hand, it is CHrlainly a means of pr^ 
venting heedloHs, accidental, or tricky legislation, and that is 
on impoilaTit public benellt. 

The ligislativo attempts of private mentors are for the 
most part setvic4)able chiefly ns n inettus of promoting dis- 
cussion and cultivating opinion on subjects which are not yet 
understood. Now and than perhaps a ineiiiber may succeed in 
carrying a useful Bill on some side subject which deserves 
attention, but which the Govemnient has not time iX) deal 
with; but, os a rule, if tho subject is of any mpertance, it 
is scarcely possible that anything can bo done with it unless it is 
token up by a Minister. Mr. J^awcotl’s Irish Ilniversity Bill may 
bo cited as an exception, but there can be no doubt tot it ought 
to hiivo been in the hands of to Ministry, and that it was only 
the Premiers imttish blunderitig which led U) an importout 
measure of this kind being carriiMl through the House in clioam^f 
a private member. The devtdopinont of species on to prineij^e of 
natural selection is quite as miuked iu the Parliamentary as lu tho 
animal world. It is only a very strong Bill, strongly supported, 
that has any chance of gottii^ through kirly, and it must bo 
admitted that, looking to practical residts, it is a very good thing 
that Bills wluch do not comply with these conditions should 
bo snuffed out. In regard to to preparation of Bilk to Minktry 
acts OB a sort of Committee of the House. It may to assumed 
that a Bill which has a decided majority in Sts favour will be 
tiUcen in hand by to Treasury Bench. It is ton drafted by the 
Parhamentury (braftsmon ; it is carefully oousideredt uot ‘omy by 
the departmental officials who ore specially interested in it, bat to 
the Cabinet; and it k presented on reapousible autha^y. A 
.private member s Bill, on the contrary, may he. and too often kf 
only some weak personal crotchet, or the project of a otiMdl minom^ ; 
it is putops drafted in a loose, unbusiuess-like way, and, evon 
if the nrinoiple wore agreed to, would have to be remodeusdtoforeit 
could be carried into practice. It is a veiy good thing that private 
membem should be encouiuged to try toput weir ideas into ^toe^pie- 
cko lax^usgc of definite enactments, bat there k necessity ibrioaiition 
fai passmg them into law. A Bill which k siq[iponed a Jiilmfeiiii* 
tki migority will either be taken up by the Uovammsat, or the 
povemment will at least be obliged to fix « day fbrit. On to ntor 
haniL nothing can to more mischievous than tot a -rwurtr 
whiui k only to measure of a minoritv should .tone a 
chance of hemg smuggled through behind to to^ to 
groat body of memboxs* The ^^erosiu ,of ^Kirtaieii 
fox hk ‘'law'*; tot to House of (innmoiia should to:j 4 St 
as well as jg^erous in dealing with the nkhttode vtoiMfiT 
diuipg its Bmmbwiim houM, and nothing can im mpu,ahnto AV 
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ili mwniwwi th« fcm'Ote* 

kiSSiMlNMr'lHM tMi iim ^ wfy ibN^oon. 

fih^^l^^l|<^l^■nt■lTif^ nf iii^ pitvabB B W inhwiy gilla oUIhut 
» J toto l> f i ywr Q» i» ipmfMA; inA^ u«kM» mm wotnol^ 
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IIMB iaiinait aftla yMtk tkey aan< ome on at aMt, 

tefXBM 'MmMI aiMlj hi niniJiiiiiiintl ta alaaplM and intcdaiiibla 
dMaifk ItMtoball^adl^tlwiaab i)al^ 


4 JOtJRNALIfiT OF THE EMP1B& 

nranSIrifll of Jt« HA^lmauu, a PaiiRuyi jounwliat, on varioiia 
X. dMV|M'Of aadiidliiig, fbnna an inatruativa clioptU^r of m<Mii>ni 
]QMak/ liiitoiy* M% Htig<0)niaiiii waa una o€ tha favotuad jouiw 
PfW i illrf tha Senand Empitey and rapraaenlia otia of the typM of I 
p a oMfioy and comiption which apniofir frumita (eoulentaBd rotten 
aoiL Be Uiad in muish apkadiHir di^fip the vaign of hie maaiHr, 
jiaaiiUM. anmpfeiUHia lodgsinga for Tarioiia Maatr e aa o a^ and waa a 
CMqiiioneiinigMo In aocUty. After the final cmah ha atartod a 
BotnMrlMt pnpar m London^ and aubai.^ueiitly contrived to 
ntlaan hyaaau l&r a time to the akirta of M. Thiera. He haa jimt 
bain%iottnht befare th«,palioa tnafriatrate ait the l^idae*) of Jnatice 
aaamad ef ftanduhnit hunkruptcy and other aota of diahoiuet?, 
end has been eeutcnced to tfamo yeara’ iraiirukioniiiat. 
Ua ia daaoxibed aa a frood-lookiuif man^'with quioki plmiaible 
addraaiy and aoonlideot Muile alwara pla^'iiifr hie Ujia. Hia 
cqnij dm tia n a to the pn^A wore not diaiitipai(ih<'d either by wit or 
litaiMy gmM| but he appcxurn to have been not waninig in 
a aiTMii eoungaoiis clworneea and adroit ei&Kmtnry. It waa 
uati howevari what be hiuiHelf wrr«>W a« a joumnlist which 
nuM kha veinavkiible ao nuich aa iho uae to< which he put 
bin eonaanion with the preae. H« bepim Uta br writing, 
whiUh a lad at college^ a copy of vcraee ui honour of 
lMM^hU 3 |»e. In 1H48 be waa a lieutcaant in the Garde 
Mobile, and went over to the iiudirpeuta with hia men. 
He then became a noiay iuciuImt of various ulirn-Hepublican 
clnba, and Tnpnured ab«3ut the Conuuune. After the dnya of June 
he waa sentenced to tniiia^ioilation under the aamimod name of 
Count de Vor^y. In Alf^a ho made a reputation for hiuiaclf 
by hia daring inaubordmation, and beomiio the hero of the more 
raatlnaaiid reckless convicts. Kacaping to Hpain ha marrktd a 
Spaaiardi and set up a Praucb newapaper in Madrid. Tlie Kmpiro 
had W tM time been eatabHahcKl, and when a Spanish journal, 
the iMM^epohe in an ofFeuaiva wanner of the Hmpma, Hugelmann 
sebed his opportunity, challenged the editor, fought a duel with 
him, and took care that the particulars should he made known in 
the proper quarter. Ho was immediate invited to return to 
£ranoa» He had an interview with the Emperor^ and rocuivod a 
pardon and an appmntmeDt in hia confidential aomce«-that is, as a 
spy and creature of all work. A buDy wh<» could use both [nm 
and pistol was alwmys weleomn at Court. Hugohnann wrote for 
the pi^son hi the interest of the Government, attackB<l its odver* 
saiies, and helped to wanufiicture the spurious public pinion 
which was supposed to be the bulwark of the State. He also 
coBeetad prhmto intelligence, and made himself nseftil oe an inatru- 
mebt of obscure intrigue. It may be supposed that he did not 
naaieot the Bourse, where in those days Ministers and mou^hards 
alike pbiyed their game. In his way he was no doubt a useful 
m an, daring, energetic, and unscnipulous ) end he made the most 
of hiapositton. 

Thm probabljr never wseb a Government served by so many dis- 
imstaMe and dlabonest peraims, blacklegB, cheats, and swindlers 
of ail Idads, as the Second Empire. Soma of the most prominent 
and httimate aaMciates of the Emperor were notoriously tainted. 
Fkeneb genanda looted abroad. Sui^ an one. Governor 01 Algeria, 
dhd^atiwUasmiwc^ atintervafai to keMiha rest quiet 

WaMm pfamdered at home. They used the publie money for 
private epecularioni, and every bubble Company had its co>nne3don8 
with the State. Like draws to like*, corruption in high 
regions spread throughout, and the ^rpe of character which is 
dMwhera to bo found in the mote shady comers of the Turf, or on 
the verge of the polioe-court,mtiiraUy mvitated to the confidential 
aervloe of the Empire. Ihere was a omee, suspicious odour about 
that Court which kept honest men at a It was not 

Mnfy tha notorious means by which its adhanmta gainsd their 


mm ilhuMoM sdtim sMnw. ta^hm haM 
esMUa ka sikw HujilMim! hmd of •openiigft.'ti^^ 
asri HiMlm a pn mada rim of hb asal^ or siMcaad 
gsriiMbriWforite use ofJda iidMmee. ia^oMbdag, oapMt.eft 
the £dgM of Honmav paribnbi aiuL uthiso dmam mm 
G ovaoiWiit Amaanm^UMrite^whohiMl 
to start the i^diwdioa,, bad inlo tiouUa abdat aii oontoM 
fortha revinhialUag of Paris mar rim sisgs. Bugrihauin. undwr 
took to axnmge the matter with the anthodhiaa amt: Meoia 
LAriviWs rotoM on paynuNii of eaitohi auma to hhuseSL ISs » 
eatraotad a considatahW omoiitit in this way, airi whan Lfeltvidni;. 
rofuaed to give any more, he tkMteiied to expoto aaato. of 
hie tHmsacUons in one oi the joumala with whioh ha waa 
cunneelod. Tbs bribe dsmaaded m the prise of sUaaoa having 
be^ refused, tlie dofamatoiy aatide waa peUisblid. BhppBy 
this led to the aupurension of tho> paper. In oonnaaka whn 
Laavi^tob afiaire, Uugtdiuaan staM in court liisit ha bsaid 
that the English Ooverumsat waa disposed to mtoritwa iii teggad 
to some money duo on a contract, lie resdl to . M. libisiw^tha 
joufiNds in which it was said tbisk ** the Lord ChanorikMr waa/rki 
tniccNifeaf, and accused Fnmse of hsd ihUh." M. Tbiesi listsmML 
and said« That is very serious ** ; but a salkitor waa hamirhl 
over from l.smtl(jn, and the matter wna amagedL U in poi s ibls 
tbsA Ungnlmsiui's csmov mh^t have collsMd mreu ttndev thS' 
Empiie, and his resources wem now litnited by tka sflkets of tbs 
war^ He bod hoan bankrupt to 1855 sad 1^867, ^ beesM 
bankrupt again in 1S93.. At toa monMuia of his amst to 
tUia Mt instaaoe ke nsd onto tso finmos in hb pe ss asstoa 
to provide for his family. xst only a shoft ttnss nsw* 
viottiJy he had contMcted with im upbolstsior to finiiM a 
suite of rooina for one of his liiistmsstw at the cost 0# topMa 
francs. The inquiries whish were tbua hmm shewed thito hk. 
subsequent expenditure hsd keen ptovidad ms by assrisa of tin* 
pedeui and sysieuiaric touids. He sacsia to have spsnt ahoutr tkve 
thouiMuid pounds a yeas. liugehiMn ptosdsiito ouiMrt tbsii bn was 
a man of weak and easy naturiv and ibaS ha bad all hia lUh baow a 
vistim. of Muposittott. lis bad boassk oonvtolumi^ but hia skuplb 
city bad been abused. Tbs Judge, hawsvsv, tkoughi the ito i i |d t 
city bud been on tha past of hto duass, and asntoueoA him^ to 
three yeani* inMiBonmsat. Aftsv the umhion of iKrwMhiiriaiUuil 
coiurt% the subjedsd tbs prissasr to a olsss and britsriy 
personri interrogatory^ ridtouliag htoa as a uuivasml gonioi, a 
poUtiesl diiaoior, man of buanuMandi courtier,** aadsven taisiritog 
him with the infidelity of oua e£ the mistresses upeo vrimm as 
Ittvisbfd his mosey, but whn rofossd to resaive kia visMa eanept 
irimi twelve to two o’clook. 

Hugolmanm it will be observed, waa at once a Goverawont tp^ 
and a iournalist, and tbs paito ware no doubt oecasiiMelly istov^ 
changea by the haagers-oa of tks Intperial Court Jimnisiltshi of 
a oertain stamp played aa iniportiuit nsft under tbe Emiiife, wma 
emplsyod in vanous confidential missions, snd even attoined high 
publis advaneomenl. Bui aevw at any time woe tbs piess so 
dsgieded to its servility sad venaUty. Adhsmnee to the iIowsrtK 
lasntwes mads profttabia to many ways. Bliicss ami petistone, 
and tbs secret fovour of tbs baofastoirs, wero to be bad by sswioe* 
able writers: ami the infiusnee which they wvro iiupposf^ to easr* 
ctse to ofiklsi qnarturs commanded a high nrice, andwes freely 
sold. The right to aelahlivh a journal was to itself a valuable 
ceeaieik TbsiMrMpapfMwemqnitowiBh>gtowoTkk>rotlwrMiWJM 
on the aams torms as those on which they workwl for the Goem^ 
ment, and to pufiT thsatres, opera-bouses, ringers, dancm, ihiaaciiil 
speciikitiona^ as iksy pufied tbs Empire. They became, to Itot, 
nasie advmetiaanaBt sheets, tbs coIuuids of which'wsie open to those 
wke were wiUtof to pay the price. With a few hunoiimble 
MoepdioBSy the whoto syetom of the Parisian prom was an organlasp 
tton of impudsnt Impostuie and eatertton. What roost gnllsd 
thoughrinl and iadependsnt Fnmchjnoa st this time was not so 
much tbs dsntol of fraadonr ci tptseb to journals which criticised 
the Govsnnaeat as the spofloua opinion which was passed ofi^ to 
tbs iwM uC tks pnbUe. It bss towu somotimes suggested that 


tbs nams uC tks MbUe. It bss dmu somotimes suggested that 
aiiouysBoua journmism k a sbelief for dishorjesty and 'corruption, 
bnt it eon btodiy be said that tke eitperienoe of Prance proves the 
vskis of paUishnnsaiss as asesority for the porsonal character 
of newspspes writers, llm perpstaal fouds cf rival jottrnslists, 
thsic aarsemust sad tonertinest penumriities, and tint notorious 
I venality os alst^s nenykr of Ftenok nim, would certatoly soem 
to print to saothsr dkeetton. 


moaqn hat tbs slitt moie notorions and ahamekai vngr in whinh THEATEE8. 

towssls ri ri kd to MaresanA hmam ptoffigmy. wkhdi esirsded the Tl* has pleased Mssm Splm oad IW to open a new theatm as 
wkBtosyilMfSadhoaeyMa^ X part of tbs gigante ssttorrim whieb they have sstablMed 
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tluit the is not th« most 4 isiimeab 1 « •peeimen of her elsM th*t we 
have met with. Perhm this thoatre is intended to become after 
a time a superior sort of music-hall. In this character its rituation 
would ensure full houses; while there can be no difficulty in supply- 
ing the entertainment. At present it is simply one more addition to 
the number, already excessive, of playhouses of exac% the same 
class. Before the Oriterion Theatre was erected Hr. I^on could 
find managers to accept any comtidy he might write, with or with- 
out a character for himself j and ciirtaiiily the company which he has 
collected could have found employment adequate to their talents 
without building a house on purpose for them. If Messrs Bpiers and 
Pond are carrying on this theatre at their own expense, we may 
doubt whether the experiment, at leist in its present form, will be 
loim persisted in. But if they can find a niillionairo wlio desires 
to benefit mankind, that may make a difference. It is wonderful 
to observe the confidence with which Messrs. Spiers and Pond 
enter upon this now branch of business. Managers are soiuo 
tlmes called caterers” for public amusement, but it does not 
follow that a tavern-koopor is competent to conduct a theatre. 
Mr. Gilbert has been employed to write a short piece which 
precedes Mr. Byron's comedy, and thus Messrs. Bpiers and Pond 
are able to say that they nave employed the best artists in 
^matic work. Mr. Gilbert has not on this occasion been particu- 
larly happy, and he, like Mr. Byron, has completely fhiled to provide 
Mr. J. Clarke with any opportunity for being funny. The iaea of a 
country where everything is imside down is not prolific of mirth, 
and one might alm^t as nopemUy invite visitors to the Oriterion 
Theatre bemuse it is undeiground. The newspapers unanimously 
praise the decorations of this theatre, and ueclare that the 


American Lady has been i 


the stage. 


' sumptuousW ” placed upon 

Messrs. SpionT and Fond can and wiU command for their now 
undertaking whatever may be bought for money, and it is unfor- 
tunate that they cannot order a new comedy like so many yards 
of silk for hangings. They must go either to the well known 
tnanulhoturers of putys, whose stock may happen to be exhausted, 
or to beginners, who either have no matenms at all or do not 
know how to use them. Messrs. Spiers and Pond deserve credit, 
however, for attempting to conduct a new theatre without bui^ 
lesque. It remains to be seen whether the attempt will succeed. 

it would be interesting to obtain statistics of rejected pkys ; 
and perhaps when everything else has boon exhibited at South 
Kensington, "we may be allowed to witness the process of manu- 
iacturiag a comedy. The stimuliu to dramatic composition by 
the opening of new theatres must be enormous, and wo almost 
wonder that authors of established reputation do not take pupils 
at a handsome premium, like engineers or equity draftsmen. At 

5 resent the only way to learn to write is by writing ; and if we 
esire harvest in autumn we must deal teudeny with the 
blades of com in spring. A play called Queen ’ilfab. which 
has been produced at the Haymarket Theatre, is, wo unaerstand, 
byabw nnor, and we could wish that the indulgence to which an 
early effort is entitled wore loss necessary. There is not, however, 
any special fault in the play, whicl» is painfully similar to many 
plays by distingfuished auUiors. This resemblance can hardly he 
complained of, hocause, if the present demand for plays continues, 
it can only be supplied by working up the same material again and 
again, os they do with paper-stuff. The opening scene of this play 
is transacted in a lodging in Bloomsbury, occupied by an obscure 
actor and a girl who passes for his niece. This is Queen Mab, who 
maintains herself by painting, and cooks and makes herself gener- 
ally useful, as well as ornamental, in the lodging. Her uncle and 
bis firiend, who is as small in Uteraturo os ho is on the stage, begin 
the play with British b(;or in pewter, and end the play with 
Bavarian beer in glass. This persistent exhibition of draking 
upon the stage is a grave matter, worthy of the attention of the 
Alliance. It is apprehended by that b^y that attempts will be 
made to induce the new Parliainont to relax the Licensing Act, 
and in this appalling state of the British Empire,” a writer in the 
AUiance iiTsuw urges the friends of temperance and prohibition to 
plead with Heaven for the speedy arrest of the moral and physical 
pli^e. It is certainly worthy of remark that a great deal of 
drinking — not mere make-believe, but honest drinking^occurs upon 
the stag<i. The pot which is brought in full does not Tong remain so, 
and Queen Mab not only hands the pot to her uncle and 
encourages him and everyliody else to drink and smoke, but actu- 
ally talks of lighting a cigarette herself. Those who have adopted 
a belief in the wiclmdness of the st^ will thus find it confirmed. 
The appalling state of the British Empire” becomes more 
appalling still men we observe that the Oriterion Theatre is a mere 
excrescence of a ^nkin^shop, and indeed it may bo suspected 
that several new theatres nave been opened partly with the view 
to profit by sale of refteshmouts to tbe audience. It must be 
owned that refreshment of some kind becomes almost a necessity 
to carry one through tho performance of a so-called ** new ” ! 
comedy* At this mment, however, we are concenied rather with 
drinking and amokinff upon the stage, to which, without 
being devotees of the AUianee, we should like to see 
some Unfit placed. The baronet's son, who is in the 
GuaxdSi smokes a cigar in the first act, nod a pipe » the 
esciond act of Quem AM, The critics say that this is a 
** BolEisiteimiaii ” play, and certainly the lamented inventor of the 
eoiiMl of our time can easily he limtated up to a certain point 
nio.peeled imd sli^ put with other ingredients into 
a sliw^Tiy a iufy, irhile a gentlenum stto by end emokea There 
, talk over thk ODol^, aa^ 

aome way towarda loMudag didnesa el the 


rituatloiit if tt vme not so, the emriiiAot 
hopeless. We dhoulA hoi omeet to the^aiilSioc^ ox e a ti M iata 
whsA is called Bohemia, if he bfought hedt with hha eiig^ 
thing worth tbe ioumey. But it appears that in Belwmwa 
they are as stupid as in Belgravi^ besides being vulM, 
The notion of tending Queen Mab, eccompaiiM lAmv 
uncle, to teach drawing to a young lady in OontwaU appears^ 
promise material rather for farce turn comedy. The C m iu d s maii 
ought to mariT the young lady who is an heiress, and he of oomee 
continues with the drawing mistress in Cornwall the iHr tati an 
i which had begun over the stewpen in Bloooisbury. Thaie it 
! nothing new in this, hut a certain originality is displays in m a kliy 
tho gentleman insult both ladies almost at tbe same moment This 
heavy swell, it most be owned, h^voe disgracefi^, perhaps 
through his addiction to tobacco. He makes love with appamt 
aincerity to tbe mistross, and then tells the pupfi that he could 
have no serious intentions towaj^ a vagaDood.” A big tree 
convcnieDtly enables the artist to overhear this remaik 
upon herself, and she thereupon goes into an effective peerion^ 
Ijio third act passes at Homburg, and ends with a marrisM 
between the artist, who has now attained fkine, and tine 
Guardsman, who has lately done sometlung cmnparatively respect- 
able. The other lady marries an earl, who is brought in for that 
especial purpose, end the uncle and the uncle’s friend call Ibr 
Bavarian beer to drown their sorrow. AU this is tedious to tell, 
and more tedious to see. But the langmige, as we have said, 
prevents the play from being an entire lailure. If it be an early 
effort, partial failure is not suTprising ; and after aU it is nearly as 
amusing as the latest effort of Mr. Byron. 

Thus, in a Tnew sense, extremes meet. Mr. Byron's own part 
in tho one play and that of Miss Itobertson in the^ other are of 
nearly equal merit, and there is nothing else in either b^ond 
vulgarity or mere padding. It may perhaps he thought that 
with tho Haymarket Theatre ill-supplied with plays there waa 
no call fur niriher competition in the same market On aU 
accounts it seems to us that a new thoatre waa unnecessar)^ 
unless it can do either a new thing or an old thii^ in a new and 
bett«)r way. If the Oriterion Theatre is merely intended to 
produce ordinary plays in an expensive way, we have enough 
theatres of that kind already. 


HOUMNO A BRTKF. 

I N the Spectator of tho 2i8t of March tho ^urda^ Review is 
said to be obviously holding a brief for tbe Council of India” 
— ^the inference intended to drawn evidently being that upon the 

Bengal famine the Saturday Jieciew expresses, not its own views, 
but the views supplied to it by or on behalf of the Oou^il of 
India. Wo think it right to give an unqualified eontradiction to 
this statement, both because it is untrue, because it attributes 
to the Satw'day Review conduct altogether unworthy of an 
independent journal. A barrister, or agent,^ or representative of 
any kind may rightly hold a brief, because it is known to every 
one that in his capacity of advocate he is merely stating hv 
client’s case, and not expressing any opinion of his own as to 
its sufficient or insufficiency. A journal stands in a different 
position. it is supposed to bo expressing its own views 
upon tho questions that come before it. Its weight with the 
public depends upon this; and if it merely expresses views 
supplied to it without giving its readers warning that they are not 
its own views, it is gaining influence under false pretences. It 
ought not to bo necessary to explain to the Spectator that the 
relation of a journal to its readers is that of a judge employed to 
re]K>rt upon tho merits of a dispute for the information of a superior 
authority, and that it has no more right to hold a brief for tnis or 
that person than a member of tlie Judicial Oommittee of tbe Privy 
Council has to hold a brief in a case upon the merits of whldi he 
has been ordered to report to the Queen. It is to be regretted 
that a contemporary which professes to respect the proprieties of 
journalism should think it consistent with its reputation to indulge 
In random talk of this kind. 


REVIEWS. 


NASMTTH AND CARPENTER’S MOOK.* 

rpHE moon has been sadly neglected of late yeora. In ^^ta of 
X the vast impetus which has been given to the study of tha . 
physical nature of the heavenly bodies by the .immovmenta 
effected in ail descriutions of astronomical instnuneDtiu and ^ 
multi]dication of skilled observen, our knowledge of it has. 
inoroBM bat little. As the field of thefintand deoisiveidQtoqr oi 
the Newtonian Theory, and the only heavenly body euAeUm 
near to us to warrant a nope that we shall heoim aeqnainted witL 
the minute oonfiguiations of its aurfisoe, it at one time Wd| Air 


the Afeem ; eetuUkredaea Fhmet,a g^dthkerndm ^ 

Kismyth. C.E., and JaiiMs CmpsnUr, fit AA, lets' ef mTSyNT ' 
vst4Mry, Gissnwioh. Wp TMMgHtar lUmtMtife Fletm. 

JohiiMuivay. 1874. 
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isttfuoCoi'ipviWo in Mtn^QiWicsl diM^ 
WNsim. BBtih#.toow»«y<ift|i»iqpeet^^ 
iduijb. Ai iM»«^'itt6lilMdA «ro aiq^UMUft to CMAf-lttminoiw ikkUm 
coIt. otvtvx ipmlr mm mufiitdiyi to bodi^ in io^ a atato of 
idijjM im aa ia oompaiUda with tbo exUtonco upon 

th S ETof vast quanti^ of inoandiwOent gmous mattar^ the necee- 
•m aottditiona of tbeir euoeettiftil application wm not U> bo found 
in m»8tiH fiico and bonowod light of our faithful aatallitol and it 
was nalttiaX and oven toimblo that MlcuDOgmphy should bo for a 
iuna nagiaoiad while man were woihing tlie rich vein that had 
been opcnied .out bv Kirohoff** great diacovory. Nevorthele^a 
wa ara^jghtd to And tokona that this period of comparative 
neglaat & drawing to a conclueiou. The amount of high-<:lani 
litaralnya timt appears upon a subject is not a bad m«)asure 
of the interest thaLis taken in it, and of the degrtHs of attention it is 
reoeiving) and in die nreaent publishing season there have appeared 
no leistnMi three worics specially treating of the moon, ana all (d \ 
them W authom whose names are sufficient warrants that the contents 
of ihs books will not be unworthy of the attention even of those who 
ore b^ capable of being thoinsdves teachers. It would perhims 
be more aocurate to say that two such books have appeared, for 
Bir. Rutherford's splendid lunar photographs and Mr. Proctor's ; 
caxefhUy written treatise sltould bo looked upon os forming one work. 


Thus regarded, they givu a much more complete digest of all that 
is known or suggested about the moon ; but, in spite of this greater 
oomplateiises oftreatment, they will scarcely sustain the rimi^ of 
the admirable work just published by Messrs. Nasmyth and Car- 
penter. Though we differ radically from these last-named writers 
on many fitndainental points, yet it is impossible nut to feel that 
th^ have given a great stimurus to the study of the physical coti- 
fiffuratioD of the lunar surface, and that they have adopted the 
nghi method of ensuring steady progress in the future. The 
care that they have taken in the execution of the photographs 
with which ttie book is so plentifully supplied would deserve 
all praise even if it had not been crowned with such complete 
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with which the book is so plentifully supplied would deserve 
all praise even if it had not been crowned with such complete 
Buooess', but BO admirably has the method adopted by the auwors 
answered, that the reader is well nigh placed in the position of an 
indspondent observer, lie has a lar^ pmporlion of the facts upon 
whi^ the opinions have been liased laid before him in a form 
which enables him to use them for the same purpose himself, with a 
minimum of liability to the errors usually arising from the use of 
secondhand evidence. The choice of objects to be thus represented 
has been made with great judgment, while for beauty of execution 
there is no comparison betw«Mdu the photographs m the present 
work and those of Mr. Rutherford, of which wo have spoken, 
though even those last aro very fine ; and the letter-press will, we 
thi^, be found to be more instructive as well as more interesting 
than that of Mr. Proctor's treatise. To do him justice, at least 
one-half of Mr. Proctor's work is devoted to matters not touched 


bebya man who is a complete mastor of tlie mathematical thoory 
of toe subiect, and who never forgets tliat he is writing for non- 
mathematica] readers. Ack no waging the excellence of his expo- 
aitiOD, wo still do not feel inclii^ te set a high value on 
such writing. The number of persons able and willing to foce 
all the dimculties of mathematical thought who have not 
bad a mathematical ti'nining is but small, and to all others 
such explanations are usidess. The mathematician prefers 
moie thorough and complete investigations in which he can 
avail himself of all the aids that mathematics give, while 
the general reader finds it impossible to grasp the hard abstract 
leasonbg which even so incomplete a treatment must con- 
tain. And in the other half of the woric, in which he covert much 
the same ground as t^t covered by Messrs. Nasmyth andOaipsnter, 
we must give the preference to the latter. They write like 
nedsUete who have studied the subject intimately, and have some- 
thing of their own to say, and who say it with etfoet *, while Mr. 
Pmtor'e hook has much more the air of a compilation relieved 
ooesidonally by original speculations, some of which leave the 
leader in doubt whether the author is serious in suggeeting them. 

The problem which forms the subject-matter of almoet tms whole 
of Ileaam. Nasmyth snd Carpenter's work is that of accounting for 
the peouliaritiee of the moon's surface. As we have said, they 
barmy touch on the otherquestions of interest relating to the moon. 
These peenUaritlee are fortimatelT of a very definite type: there is 
no doUDt Si to the nature of the pheiiomena the causes 01 which they 
are aeeldag« The minor detaua are of eoune stiU beyond the 
reach ^even teleBCopic ^vision, but the sbapee of the vaetmountsin 
tlsrt stud the suifoee^ and ate its most strikiqg tetoie, are 


kteby ideiil^ that they aie all the meriti nf ephuhes made by ^ nltin|; <it 
itffmmiwdp large meteoric mamea npon the soiftce df the moflin maiilkimn 
Amwitmtothe plasuc--e suggestion whltffi we would advise him to index uadilr 
ominous hodka the title Facutim " in his next edition, to save bis ecientifie lepn^ 
a state of iatiun foam sufferUig at the hands of those who m too dull to 
existe^ upon a jokiv Uut alt are not equally pmpared to admit ^ ‘ 

liter, the necee- possibility of a similar origin in the case of ^oee of a lai|{er slam , 
not te be found K\i5n omitting the Urgost of all, which are lu some other leipeote 
satellite, and it exceptional, them mo many of these eratere that msaiuve 
ihoiUd bo for a seveuty miles arross, and aro ^rrounded by mountaine of heights 
vein that had up lo eighteen thousand IVhm, Wa sliould naturally expect vtdoeiiie 
Nevertheless disturbances on our biitelUte to be on a snudler aosle than tkoee 
of comparative upon our own planet, yet what volcanic phenomena have we that 
it of high-class can compare in M^ale with these Y Our craters would be iusigniftaanl 
a bad moasum objects upon the mov)n, siTotcoly worth mapping down on our luniv 
of attention it is chi^ta. And yet to adopt a diliUrout theory of the origin 
e have appeared of the small and of the large cralors is to refuse to aoknqw*^ 
noon, and all oi led^ the almcwit infolUble proof of likeness of origin Wnm 
:liat the contents is given by unbroken oontinuity in the members of a serioS. That 
en of those who tiie difficulty of accounting for their origin is so great, unleea 
would perhaps wa adopt diiTarent theories for Iho production of the larger end . 
re appeanni, for the sm^l craters, Ckumis to us but a p<mr excuse for so uiisciontMa 
I Mr. Proctor's a proceeding. Were our knowlec^ of Plutunics so accurate and- 
upon os forming one work, doep-reaohing- that we were eeruiii of the oausas and history of 
‘ igest of oU that volcanic phenomena upon our own earth, we can imagine oorselvee 
e of this greater being compelled sorrowfully to abamlon the couoe^on of unb* 
n the rivalry of formity of origin. But when our explanations of Umse are but 
*myth and Car- little mom than guesswork, there can he no sufficient itNUon to do 
t-named writm so ; and the ooustnicliou of a patchwork iheoiy hy which a , 
tut to feel that selection of hypothetical oaiises can be made to appear sufiicieDi to 

10 physical con- account for the several portions of the unbroken chain of veriennh 
ve adopted the sixed lunar craters is the result of that almoet childish impattenoe 
I future. The of the Unexplained which drives some men to frame explanaiiona of 
iie photographs phenomeua while their very nature is still in doubt. Not that 
would deserve wo think that the time has not come for a true theory of the 

such complete origin of those peculiarities of the lunar surfoce, or that the 
i by the authors careful examination of the possible and probable causea oi the 
ie position of an same that we find in the present works will do nothii^ to aid the 
)f the facts upon discovery of their true genesis ; but we are sorry that m neither of 
him in a form these trMtises do we find a sciontifie method pursuiHi. The eon* 
u himself, with a sequences are what might have been expected. The peculiarity of 
from the use of even imperfect attempts guided by acientiflo method is ihai e 
thus represented convergence of results speedily shows itself *, while in Uiu absMUse of 
uty of execution this guidance any amount of divoigence may occur at any stage of 
i m the present the process. That it is thus in the present case may be deduced foom 
sro have spoken, the fact that in these two hooks appearing almost simultsneouriyi 
sr-press will, we and each claiming to represent the latest resulU of science, tliere is 
more interesting such a diversity that Mr. Proctor does not even mention the theory 
justice, at least which Messrs. Naainyth and Carpenter put forward as the true 
;ers not touched solution of the problem, and tliey in return aro equally sUent 
the exact natuio about the one in tavour of which he pronounces, 
t inequalities of Uow do Mosars. Nasuiyth and Canumter propose to ncoount for 
I as they should the existence of these lunar craters r They may be said U> have 
lomatical thoory three diflhrent schemes applying respectively to the small, t^ 
writing for non- medium-sixed, and the large craters. The flrstr>meutioned they con* 
ince of his expo- cedve to bo fonued in a manner in all rospacU analogous to 
high wUue on in which the craters of terrestrial volcanoes are formM \ an erop- 
l willing to foce tiou with or without overflow of streams of lava throws up a 
who have not conical mountain with a central vent, and during the conlinuanoe 
d to all others of thb eruption, or ou the occurrenoe of a foesh one, the top of tite 
oatician prefers cone is blown off or melted, or so completely undermined by the 
which he can lava beneath that it coilaps^, and thus a wide lake of molten rook 
;ic8 give, while is exposed which the subseauent gnuliml subaidence of tbe lava 
he mad ahetract converts into a depression of the ]^uliar bowl-like form wUoh 
lent must con- volcanic craters usually possess. This theory seems to them in- 
i he covert much applicable to the case of the hirm craters, let us say those from 

11 andOarpenter, five to seventy-five miles brood. They very reasonably urge that, 
rhey write like if these are to be the ** basal wrecks ^ or formsrly conical mountaint. 
r,and have some- the cones themselves must have been of gigantic dimensions, SM 

*, while Mr. that wo have no warrant for imagining that such vast mountalBS 
ipilatlon relieved have ever existed on the moon, since we eon find none at the 
which leave the present time whose dimensions approach these. To avoid thik 
luggosting them, difficulty, they suggest that the jets of ashes and lava thrown up 
almost the whole in a violent eruption, foUi^ over on every side, would naturally 
[}f oocounttng for deposit tbe matter of which they consiatM at a uniform distance 
\ have said, they foom the centre of disturbance, and would thus form a ring-ehimed 
ting to the moon, ridge of which it would occupy the centre. The small conical mountsin 
ite type: there is wmch is usually found in tbe ostitre of these monstrous CMters, 
ises or which they they suppose to mark the centrs of eruption, and to have been 
StiU b^ond the formed By an outburst subsequent to that which formed the large 
he vast mountain crater — in foci, to have been tbe dying eflbri of Uie disturbance 
ikiqg ftatoie, are which is represented by the crater itself; and they rightly 


volcanic craters usually possess. This theory seems to thsm in- 
aopUcable to the esse of the larger craters, let us say those from 


I hum craters, let us say those foom 
d. They very reasonably urge that, 
recks ^ of formsrly conical mountaint, 


dying eflbri of Uie disturbance 
itself; and they rightly 
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> SwB One tented urite fai dieiiietiiir dowawnde. The gnw eoaotmt for Iqr wmoiiiig U*» to hem welled on la the eoee 
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the molten matteor pouring throu^ the gup round tiw edges has 


fonned a iiiountaitt«4}ludn round the uphaavd porUon^ end has so 
ikr relieved the eompression beneath its sarfitee Uiat it sinks 
back into its fbnner position, or even below it. We honour the 
eonrage which is daunted by no dilBculty, and wo ibel that the 
• authors were bound to make their theory a complete one ; but we 
•boul4 bavo not the Ices felt bound to point out the glaring 
absurdities of rids hynotbcisis had not the more than diffident tone 
In which they tliomseivcs speak of it rendered such a prococdtng 
mmeceasaiy. 

All this is very unsatisfactory. We do not wish to be severe 


I a rsi^ of hiOs temiioad on the outside and fflDing im the 
ri^y enclosed. When the contnetion of tlm midMs « the 
or some other cause ihade the melted lava sulittide, there would Im 
left a deep holloi^ the rite of which would 1 m tati!aoedlM^(ai 
is the ease at Kilauea) if the subddenoe were intrmilmil as 
would probably be riie and the depth of wUeh be 
wholly mdependent of the d^th of the plain outaide, inmndJbm 
it was fiUea with a fluid mass long after all eotittmiimtmou 
bad been cut off between them. Add to tbiS| leoor* 

rences of the disturbanoe to aeoount for the osteal oooe and 


All this is very unsatisfactory. We do not wiah to be severe niany mi^r cratm ^hat occur ^tWn te on^ 

npoD a theory which lias evidently bew the result of much thought whoso existence this theory would lead us to omot, ana 

oi the part of its authoia, but the more we reflect upon it theless ii^rtanoe unm^ed. ^ 

there seems to bo to recommend it. Apart from the fundamental something of kind must &Te happened aomna to^ be 

defect of suggesting radically difleront origina to things alike in rendoied certain W the presemeo on the moonjs surfiice of onel^ 
all respects but the scale on which they are formed, it reouircs the where the last stage-tho subsiteco of the^tained In- 
laws of dynamics at the moon to be diderent from those with which ^ i Warge^ k fa 

we are familiar. It is eaav on naner to draw a diaaram of iets respects like the other large cretere, save that it » nUed to fae 


defect of suggesting radically dUTeTont origina to things alike in 
all respects but the scale on which th^ are formed, it rer^uires the 
laws of teamios at the moon to be different from those with which 
we are familiar. It is easy on paper to draw a diagram of jets 
rising vertically upwards and then bending over and failing at a 
considerable durtance from their starting-point ; but in the absence 
of wind and atmospheric resistance, what is there to cause them to 
do so P Weare aware that most of the ejected matter would not rise 
perfectly vertically, and ibua would not fall absolutely at the place 
from whence it started } but from the nature of the case the greater part 
must rise nearly voriicaily, and thus the heap of ejected matter would 
be highest at places v^ near the orifice. We need not appeal to 
theory to show this, llio writers thoruselvos admit that the result 
of a feebler eruption is to form a conical hill ; in other words, that 
in such cases the highest portion of the pile of ejected matter is at 
•a small distance from the oriHco compared with the bieadth of 
the whole pile. Why ahould the intensity of an eruption alter 
the general contour of the resulting pile P Is it not evident that 
it could only affect its dimensions, and that a violent eruption 
would not deposit a distant ring of ejected matter of small 
height compart with its breadth, with a wide level interval 
between it and the orifice of the ejection, if a weaker eruption in- 
variably results in the deposition of a conical hill closely surround- 
ing the orlflce, and slopiijg away on all sides from the vent which 
is now at or near its summit P Nur is this the only serious defect 
fa the tlieory. How does it account for the fact that the bottom 
of a lunar crater is, at a depth below the aun'oundiiig pealcs, usually 
from two to three timas as groat as their height above the surface 
without P It is true that wc are treated to a diagram which repre- 
•onts the wearing away of the eilges of the orifice by an eruption 
until the whole interior of the ring of mountains is funuel-ahaiied. 
Indeed this is necessary to the theory, for its authors admit that 
much ejected matter must fall short of the mountain ring, and they 
urge that it would slip back again down those funnel-shaped sides, 
faigcttfag how much of it would deposited fa an early st^e of tlie < 

eruption, and that thiswouldeffeciiTely prevout the formation of such 
a funnel-shaped depression. But a diagram ia not a demonstration, 
and if the readers of the book will just imagine this diagram to bo 
drawn to scale, they will see that this part of the theory would re- 
quire a depression of such vast duneusious that of itseli' it is almost 
sufficient to discredit the whole scheme. Abundance of similar 
difficulties suggest themselves when other parts of the hypothesis 
are subjected to a thorough examination, and tho final result is to 
make us reject totally this ingeuious theory as a piece of intelligent 
gusoswork which has been guided rather by the considorutign of 
extomri poouliaritiea than of loss striking but more essential cha- 


extomri poouliaritie 
raetoristies. 


brim. And the innumerable instaaces of streams of extruded 
.matter on the outside of hum craters shows that th^ too must 
once have been vast lakes of melted rode. This theory has not 
only tlie advantage of being a natural one, and one in confbmii^ 
with which our terrestrial craters are formed } but it is apjfficabk 
to all flat-bottomed craters — that is to say, all those which are not 
so small as to be the more results of fairly insigniftcaut dis- 
turbances, and as to tho formation of which no doubt exists. ^ 
independent is it of the size of the crater, that it leaves us in the 
dark as to tho causes that determined the size in each cose, thoute 
it would seem probable that the aizo of the larger, craters ^ 
wliich we should include even tho enormous Mare Orisium) was 
duo not only to the groator violence of the disturbances, but to the 
early tmoch of tho moon's history at which they occurred. The 
size 01 the lake of melted lava formed as wo have deserSied 
would depend largely on the thickness of tho crust, and the ease 
with which it would bo melted by the superincumbent and sul^ 
jacent lava. 

Wo cannot notice boro many other points of interest which are 
discussed with great ability in the present work. The nature of 
tho bright streaks which radiate iroiu such centres as Tycho and 
Copernicus, and which tTavorse hundreds of miles of the moon’s 
Btiriiice in straight linos over mountain and valley, and tho nature 
of those still more wonderful cracks ” in the surface, which are 
represented as being gloomy valleys about a mile wide and some 
ten miles deep, and of all lengths up to one hundred and fifty miles, 
are problems which must for a long time remain unsolved. The 
suggestions of Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter are very valuably, 
but we think they might have been made more so by a more atten- 
tive study of the teaching of geology on tho suluect of iffneooa 
agencies. If, instead of appealing to a few doubtfully valuable ex- 
periments as to tho expansion of metals and rocks on solidification 
(in one of which there seems to bo grave reason to feor tboy have 
misconstruod on ofl'ect of surface-tension, and have imagine that 
to he due to convection which was in r^iiy due to capillarity), 

^ they bad studied the igneous and metamorpbic formations which we 
have reason to believe to bo the oldest, wo think the value of their 
work would have boon greatly increas^. Though it may be true, 
asSir John Hcrschol says, that lunar craters offer the volcanic 
character fa its higluMt pezfectbn, it is a mistake to imagine that 
their true analogues are the craters which are being fonned now or 
which belong to comparatively recent geological ages. Aatronomiciil 
tests have isade it so certain that neither water nor an atmosphere 


The most remarkable foaturo of tho whole is that Messrs. Nasmyth 
and Oarpenter should have adopted this artificial and clumsy 
theory while i^ey bad one ready to hand free from nil those objec- 
tiona, and so natural and obvious that they themsidves are coni- 


tests have isade it so certain that neithor water nor an atmosphere 
exists on the moon, that to parallel the case of its votenfa 
phenomena we must search for such as occurred on our earth 
betbre any sedimentary strata wore deposited. Even then we shall 
have no analogous caecs if we are to bcliovo those seiamolotek 
who ascribe volcanic disturbances to the action of water ; but we 


polled to mention it with something very like approval, as applied ^ ™ I 

to th* lAwor owteriform formation, though it U nt leastwap- trMtthat tb»hypotheai8WiU«)onl)oaWoned,aartwaUo^^^^^ 
plioaUa to^e amaller onca. Tho truth of tie Ebullition Theory o! fi»ct ^t vokwoesare na^y nw thewa cowL Phyrndata 

^(h»or Dana «, in Hurt, almost beyond contm-eiay : Uke Natiial hare auwe that tune lerat in^ahoiU ^ effecto of tempemtun 
Sel«(«oD. none ron deny that It has been at work ; li»e onlr ones- notknow before, and it Mema.,^, 


Seli^ion, none can deny riiat it has been at work : the only qnes- - i j -.a i 

tion ia wiother it is sufficient alone to account for the pbenUena. *“»** l»kely ^t thaee duturbai^ m duo to law quantitiM of 
Ite aimplicity ia certainly much in its favour. SociV that in ^ ****‘‘’ “ 

etieh enormous eniton oa that of Kilauea in tiie Saadwieh j * ** 

Inlands there ia a level bottom conaiatinjr of boiling lara, .«*« adoption of wme 

either oxpoaod to the air or thinly covered with a coole? crust w «“ot imeguie tl^ such Igreieal 

aid reflecting that, in tho ahsonre of all aqueous agencies, the JoW pheno^ cm be due to ausee totelly diflerent to Ouiie 
only way in which we can conceive any lam levelplain to be to which terre^ vclamooe m and we an equaUy unm^ 
formed Is that the whole of the matter forming it sfoald have ^ “ *? 

been fluid at one and tho same time, Itafbssor Dana auggests that adnuttrf, we m^ hope to g et mo at ^nihlan* 

all the lava in each lunar emter must thua have been In a fluid geologioal epoeha from sal« Mga ,iy. 

state together. This te almost undeniable. And but little more Fw wlute on freeyte there are pote^ agency at wm daoftwiB g 
thm ^a is needed to account for their fimnaUon. Assuming ^ tto h^ outlmesof ineoos action, ^ tha reoon.eire}y«hing 
that the moon wm once covered by a crest of rock under a portion No seflimn^^gyito 

of wkwli at Ireattev malted rook of the eame iwi««.nothne t. hae» Veiled the ofl<»te of the flat oonralsioin%SMd asren. 


either exposed to the air or thinly covered with a cooler crust, 

and reflecting that, fa the ate^nce of oJl aqueous agencies, the jolcm^phenom^ cu be < 
only way In which we can conceive any lam levelplain re be wh^ ty^ vclyio. 


been fluid at one and tho same time, Profassor Bte suggests that 
all the lava in each lunar crater must thus have been In a fluid 
state together. This is alraost undeniable. And but little more 
ttei tms is needed to account for their formation. Assuming 
that the moon wee once covered by a crust of rodi under a portion 
cd which at least fav melted rook of the same nature, notning is 
mere natural than that the contraction of the erust stunild cause 
great overflows of lava which would spread far and wide. The 
voutside poirrions would cod, but those near the centre of dis- 
terhanoe would be kept at their original temperature, and the 
tsndatiqf would he (as is so often norioed fa eitiptioDai to melt 
Ite alrea^j sdidifiefl mk wUh trite it was fa eontact, ate thus 
ite mllte would hsQOiM Siteqtetanipite would spread 

Iteterte ovai that dresdTfafmid, whfahi, «ftte enmtdoiieiRew 

lEilW Ite df tea aiokounded by 


that oven upheaval has modified them but uitfar Itee fa 

mack diflfaterelMtwaante moon and te site fa thfamsite** 
thaie ia betwosu a qpemmou that has baas^kept in a yaeuum niter 
aglareoare and ono that has bean laft to ioto3g;Mraodtoi,tefatei 
dusVand raenUL ltfa»otawifa|MNq>heOT faray qte 

vezy diatint friture wu ahall owe moat of ogr keowlate of ML 
saste Ote* ^ ^ wnridh devslQiSBSMt fa lilfa 




TTTH-r,"' I" i r ' — 1 ,1. 1 I . M.' ■ . , 

P r«lM Jiwr 13 lr.ailliw ««• w^^oSimt to 

la td 69 hovidtfii»aajMaMdo(]^..poaMdN:^«U<a>ieoni^^ 

teoh faforii ua> H iiii.m to Aman rtmmm ana politka. 

A iS6oDf. Bdkvw am m of Uie oftem in nttondAtm on the 
of Cta^nl wim he am nwmad by Lord Mi^ at the 
Umbnlla Durbar. One of the politioal duesUons touehed on at 
^bnt eebbtaled meeting ama the defiumim of the boundary of 
gSrtwii ea between A^^umiataa and Persia. And when, in 
fimauanoe of the poliuy eommenoed by Lord Lawrence and de- 
veloped by hb eoeceiior, it waa resolved that Major-Oeneral 
Folmk i^ould be deputed to meet Sir F. Ooldsmid and oonte to 
jcane settlement with the Porsian authorities, the author of the 
work DOW b^ore us wee lu^ ainglad out to form part of 
the dq^tatiom The reader who expects to find in tMs 
volume any revelations of Persian diplomacy and HussiaD in- 
trigues wuL he disappointed. But he will not fail to be 
interested hi a graphic description of a large traot of country 
tiii often visited by Europeans, (tom the wmi of one who is 
an aetive sportsman, a frood botanist, a keen observer of scenery 
and character, and a dnished Orient^ scholar. To undeiatand 
the plan of the work it is indispensable to ke^ in view the 
route which gives tie title to the book. The diplomatists left 
Mooltan at ine close of December 1871, and dropi^ down 
to Sakkur on the Indus. Thence, by Shikarpur, Relat, and 
•Qnetta, they reached Kandahar, taking, in £sct, some of the line 
^ country over which our troops marched to occupy Afghan- 
istan in 1858. From Kandahar they struch due west, to the 
Helmund river and the inland Uke of Seistan, now reduced to 
mud and olay by unpree^entod drought. Here th^ were met by 
F. Qoldunid and his party from Telioran. After this punt, 
inataad of crossing the great desert of Khorassan to the city of 
Voad, they proceeded in a northerly direction through Birjantl, 
Qhayn, and Dniatan, to Meshtni and Kiahahor. Wo apprehend 
that ]>r. Bellowa is the more correct mode of spelling this latter 
place, and that JVtihmir^ the usual termination, would be more 
appropriate to e senii-Hmdu or Sanscrit name. From Meshed 
they went west again, and reached Telicran. At the capital Dr. 
Baliew took leave of hb companions and proceeded by Kenuaushah 
to Baghdad and Bussorah, or, os ho sp^ it, Basra, whence he 
took steamer to Bombay. 

In little more than six months the author had made something 
very lie a circuit of the Persian Empire, had experienced every 
vanety of heat and cold, drenching showers and cutting winds, 
atid had stored up a vast number of observations illustrative of 
nuumers and customs, and doubtful or unknown noints iu gm»- 
gmphy. No one con complain that the work lias milod to bring 
out graphi<^ly the natural features of the country. A strong 
family Iflmncss seems to belong to the whole region from the 
frontiers of l^inde to the Turkish Ambian territoiy. Long dry 
and df5serted tmota, where the bare olay gives sustenance io no 
tree, bush, or oven blade of grass \ salt etiloresconoe daesliug 
the eight and deceiving the fancy; valleys and defUos dotted 
with huge boulders ; bleak and dreary unlands ; high ranges 
of mountiiiris where the cuttiim winds chilled the marrow and 
jfrose the breath on men^s beards, while the thormomotor droppinl 
many degrees below freezing point at dawn of day ; stretches of 
country covered either with tamarisk jungle or witn wild almonds, 
tulips, earozylou, bulbous plants, and luxurious pasture ; fountains 
of bitter water in some places, and, in others, limpid stream d(K>d- 
ing the country and rew'arding the toil of a scanty population with 
cornfields and vineyards, and orchards of luscious thiits in pro- 
fririon; sheep and cows, caravans and artisaus, at particular 
localities; and then, affain, long wastes in which tlie telescope 
could diaeeni nothing out a s^tary traveller or the advanced 
guard of the Turkman raiders, the terrors of the waste ; ancient 
ivliiis with puzdinff inscriptions, which spoke of a time when 
CHieugis andTimurliadnirtcl^ the population by thousands; 

and misery and distress inmrinted on the very features of the in- 
habitants the recent uunine in the Persian provinces'— these 
are the most strfrdng chaiacteristios which we owe to the 
w&thorV iuteUigent observation and praiseworthy halnt of daily 
jotting down his ftsts. We must remark, on the other hand, that 
^ many of the dstai^ ilumgli doubUesa aoeuiately given and o£ im- 
jKntsmis if wsvireia going to survey or annex tbe country, are, to 
the ardiiHuy reader, akin to those ^'hamnsing sud bewildering” 
^ which wo have heard so much of late. Only an enthu- 
Abme gaogmpher or a frontier ^'political” can be ej^eotod, for 
initwHiii io cam mneh .fior the following* The author spiaks of 
AsPkfoSnVattsya-* ^ 

Its spen to tlw mfhwttd have dUbmi nsasa • * . Khriah, Ambf, 





following might H wtAil to a oMtsnh anxtoni fo 
the himds of lobbm apd to gat etasr cd a iMul 
The Km range (of the Klmhal^ plain north of Ghayn) Is oalled wenh 
^8 th«j)aiMi,fbiHi gMith te KhftSum na^ l)a|bna,C^lsnriiOi,m 

WhUe we commatid the dUigenee which could ocQcCt, aad Ac 
method which can anaiige, those iatenaaly local paeuliarMet, wc 
with more ploosure io the aneedoUw iif A%him 
1 ersmn memUcily wHU which the tawk ahounds. The author 
lit his pipe with a burning lens, wheroat his native attendant of 
course ascribed the to magic, and muttered twice the word 
llopentonct) ! ** and “ What devUiT or mWurtuue is thU f ” ’Ifteii 
the Afghan Commidaioiwr, known mmitiarly as the Sagf^d, In at** 
tondance on the Mission, had acquired ftmn books and psperi some 
insight into European but he wm fhirly beaten in hbi 

attempt to undereUnd tho freedom of our press, ana the exifouiee* 
of any Govonunont under tho fire of hostile criticism. In Wdn 
was it pointed dut that a free expression of pubUc opinion Waatha 
safugimrd of au Administration. \ou Mople puasie us entirely. 
It is a very liad system, and encoursgtva ouatibctum. It would not 
do for us. The Government would not last a day.” Of a sUniktr 
character wero tho comments of an A%han priest on the xm tit a 
telescope by tho party of Sir F. Goldsmidt— Yeti tiie Fmnglfi 
have Ix^on here, and they have gone. They mounted to tho top df 
every high mound, and put telescopes to their eyee. They tmye 
seen all our country, inside and out, and made a ni^ of it, Ood 
only knows what will become of us nowt” The ludioroui 
eflect of those remorks was heightened by the foot that 
they wore delivered, not in Persian, but in the Pushtoo or 
Afghan language, which the 8;)«Alcer wrongly believed to be un- 
hitelHgiblo to tlio author. Two chiefr, who in earlier days had 
known Major D'Arcy Todd niul the unfortunate Captain OtmoUy, 
appear to have conceiviMl the Americnn War of ludependmieis 
and the Franco- PrusHlan cam(Miij|ni to be contemporaneous avanis. 
** Is thcrtN such a country as Yiingi Dunya (the New World)? and 
is it true that they have rebeiiod and sot up an independent 
Government ? ” “Is their country near Faranutstao ? ” ana so on. 
Again, ** Who ore PriSsa ? They must oe a great nation if 
they have defeated the French. They are neigiibcmts of the Kdss. 
Gf course, they are tho samo nation” ; or else, “ They ore Mothers 
This may not quite emial the Paslui in who thought (hat 

tlie debates in our Parliament were sot in motion by sif)atn<*powor, 
but it is very good of its kind, and quite gonuino, On another 
occasion Dr. Bollew dulightod the porU by a simp and successful 
shot at a hare. Who can n^sist late r ” said one. ** Verily, this 
is sport,” exclaimed Taj hlahotu mod. ^^God bless you 1 ” shouted 
. a third. It turned out, howevm, that those exolamations were 
j called forth, not because the sportsmaifs skill had luado on addition 
tti the evening ineiil, but biKmuia> tho death of the animal had 
briilion an evil spell. A Imre crossing the path of an Afjifluui who 
is fud-tiug out on a joiim^ is coosidured us portimtous as wsa 
fiigiit of the iloratlon wolf beforo the unarmiri poet in ths Habiua 
wood. 

On tho wholo, possibly from his longer inierooum with thoin, 
Dr. Ik)llcw seems to have been more mvourably iiiipn^wwid his 
Afghan friends than by his Persian acquaintances, and though not 
blind to their fickleness, treacJimy^ ami violont iMirsUi of jmssion 
and fanuticisin, he speaks in tenns of just eulogy ijf their hidep<m- 
deuce, hospitality, and friondliuess. Tuo Persian, on tlm other 
hand, with his elegant address, uxh^mal jpoiisb. and cultivated 
diction, iaH!ana to possess the (acuity of telling silly lies with the 
most imperturbable fore. Tb«> bfiiision was on menre than one 
occasion deceived by hyperbolical language and profuse pronilias of 
welcome and supplies, while nothing was provmed, and the cattle 
and camp followers were half starved. A llueiit Oaptain of horse 
hoped that the journey bad been pleasant, well knowing that 
overyihiug had beon done to make it os uncomfortable as possible. 
Once fKjmethiiig like a practical joke was played with sikmmmis, and 
the Englishmen were invited to visit Mime ruins at Kdl Marut 
in the neighbourhood of Lash, and to read a curioiis inscription 
about the purity of the well 2fomsam at Mecca and the ItaalNi or 
temple at tlie same place. Part of the said hiscrl|ition was oant 
or gibberish, in which the word *^chaf” occurs twice; and as 
no such inscription was discovered, tho conclusion is irresistible 
that the whole proceeding resemblinl an English word of veiy 
similar import and sound. Two specimens of skulls wore wanted 
by Dr. Beilew for a learned frien(L Nothing could be more op- 
portune. Eight hundred Turkmans had lately been slain or 
captured by Persian cavalry, and their heads, stiudc up in terrori^if 
would bo seen at the gotes of Meshed, or Mashhad. The process of 
desiccation was then minutely described, and the English traveller 
woe proiuised as many sp^mens as he iw|uired. On arrival at the 
tiOAd city of the eighth Imam, it turned out that thisre bad 
been no ntid, no capture, and no bUmebed ur unblBacbad heads 
wfenak <m pulM anywhere. The governor of a jdaoe fstiled Tufbat 
fi^dari, on tbenortlneasUiru edge of the desart, amansd tho party 
Ilf anoeooimtofoQ jmrthauake wbkh had dsMMyad Koebaa and 
jttBoil lumdnds of peoplo la tbo ntiiis; and a whirlwind^go aaid 
WBO of aim oosort^ ny way dT oommmsiilh^ awipt dm aanda 
AMsqr aiaiiothtt j^i^aad bad laid bm an aBrimit eiif, mhkh, 

justaaparfoetaewfaimit wm 
ismllowJ^ ^Cfod m giant ” aakl (bo MiMCMsW 
^ald hioMsmi Im addod dwt dm BMot wondsrfoi lU 

dvnmi«BrtdmdsMrttDfoaab iflf 0^^ 

A jgpod deal of tlds may. 




habitual incliiTerence to truth, aomothiug to a lore of ploMontiT, 
usd fimnotbiitg possibly to a desire of bafflijig and ptUEzliii|f tbe 
iumiisitivc, oiiergetio, irrepresAible Farangi, who, with a note book 
and A p4mc11, was always collecting statistics of floods apd flunines, 
and vexing his attpudants with inquiries os to kings and dynasties 
that had flcM^rishod long ago, and where this stream rose from, and 
whrit was on tbe other side of that high range of hills. 

A more melancholy part of the work is the account of the traces 
of the famine of 1*870, and its interest is heightened by our 
sympathies with our own fellow-eubjects now threatened with a 
similar calamity in Ii<*h«r. There ought, however, to bo no parallel 
between the cases. A\'o shall, it may be hoped with some confi- 
deuce, soon see liow such a visiUition can be checked, if not wholly 
conquered, by Dritish statesmansliip and benevolence. Dr. Dellcw 
t(01s us, only too gi-aphically, how nations have fared under a 
sovereign of their own creed and erdour. After the Mission 
had left Soitttan tbe eflects of drought and sterility wore soon 
seen by the rooilside, in every village, and in towns which, 
relatively, we may pronounce to have been till lately populous 
and flourishing. At Mahialiad, Ghibk, Riirn, Cahlt^ and other 
places, half, or nearly, half, the population had died. Some 
families had emigrated. The survivors, gaunt, emaciated, with 
haggard features, swollen feet, and distended stomachs, had 
soarcolv strougth loft to bury their dead decently, and they fought 
savagely amongst themselves for the loaves which the Englishmen 
vainly endeavoured to distribute with some regularity and method. 
For silver or copper coins (in Persian, krai}^ or 
they had neither desire nor use. The cry was Bread, give ns 
bread.’* Dr. Bellow estimates the loss of life, in the province of 
Kborassan alone, at n hundred and twenty thousand, and for the 
whole Empire at one million and a half of souls. Wo do not make 
out that any measures whatever wore anywhere systematically 
attempted either to cheer the population or to save life. It .is 
calculated that the ravages will not be repaired for the next thirty 
or even fifty yean. 

There are many other topics either discussed or illustrated in 
those paps which arc full of meaning. We occasionally hear of 
native ideas of finance and their adaptability to an Oriental 
race. Whether the following can be adapted to any set of human 
beings, or whether it does not combine the minimum of revenue 
to the State with the maximum of oppression to the people, the 
reader may jmlge. The Oovemmont of Kandahar is supposed to 
collect from the city itself and from two hundred villages about 
320,000/. But very little of thb amount finds its way to the 
Imj^al Treasury at Kabul, as each governor pays his own civil 
ana miUtaiy establishments direct. This is one of the points 
selected by the Amir Shir Ali fur his unpalatable reforms. This 
revenue, too, is rarely collected in cash. It is payable in kind, but 
the trouble of collection is avoided by givii^ the oflicials assign*^ 
ments on the peasantry and landholders in lieu of pay. Of course 
%oldien and oflicials take their full dues from the population, and 
as much more as they can squeeze besides. It is scarcely p^sible 
to conceive a mode of taxation better contrived for the avoidance 
of all responsibility and the stoppage of all progress. Dr. Bellew 
notices in the old mans an error m geography which about the time 
of the appearance of his book, if not before, has certainly been 
corrected. Qhayn or Kay n is to the north, and not to the south, of 
the town of Birjand. The error may be explained by the fact 
that in earlier maps Uiere are shown two places named Gha^ 
or Kavn. An accurate scholar like the author will no doubt 
have Veen irritated by several roisprinta in Persian words 
which his own correction of the proof-sheets, had it been poMible, 
would have sot right. Ham for hattZy fountain, and SaMiat for 
tad'ihbitty one hundred and twenty, are obvidus misprints, which 
on elementary knowledge of the langiuige would detect. On the 
other hand, tne author is a HtUe too much of a purist. It is all 
yerr well to spell new and unfamiliar names by the most minute 
ana accurate process of transliteration. But jungle” instead of 
jangei is anglicized, and we should have prefemHl to recognise the 
sacred hook of the Mahommedaos in its old shape as Koran rather 
timn guess w^t Curau means. Our opinion of the Mission and of 
this Us particular result is, bowei^r, unimpaired. A political 
" object of importance has b^n at lon^ attained ; two Oriental 
States cannot but have felt inenyasod reepoct for the character and 
talents of our countrymen : and a remote region, strewn with 
the fragments and relics ot ancient dynasties, has been vividly 
deaeribed. 


QUATREVmGT.TREIZE.* 

(iSscontf HoUct,) 

WJ £ have now to toeak of the view given by M. Victor Hugo 
TV of Paris and tne Gonvention in 1793. His picture of Ine 
state of Paris is one of the most graphic contributioQs ever made 
te the history of those timet ; but tor Mr« Carijls, it would be 
unique', it also has every appesranoe of bebig true. Some of the 
most strildag oharietm or this combination of physical distiees 
with danger from a forrign enemy and a eritiosl stale of pcditics 
have unhappily been rspi^uoed in our own lime se aa to enable 
xeaitaaeve& without any speoial knowledge to judge of the in- 
. tonml pioUhUilgr of M. victor Hugob dseeriptton. £igh^ veais 
mmuL end egain the people stood m long fthn to leoei ve the day's 
xattoa in their torn, huager^etrichwt and uncmnpleia ing. 

Pnoeitr rM. Xe giitrei tUrik 




Lm tommas dans oelto fnisfee ^taimit vaillantes el So 

it was ^in in the Isto Oeraian skge of Paris; so toe wo can 
believe in that atraim eontoast of a scmpiiloui' and towi totonto^ 
tious abhorrence of privito crime subsisting together the 
most unrsstrained and mermless violence of tootions, and the moot 
high-handed dofianee of public law ; for it lbs repeated, tbough 
in a less degree, in 1870 and 1871. M. Victor Hugo, on m otml^ 
hand, goes eigb^ years backward for a parallel to the reaction liu» 
came after the Terror « 

Un aecto de frlis publiqne, oda te volt. Cels t’^tsit d^k vu qiiatie* 
vingtH nni tuparavant. On iioit de Louis XIV romme on tort de nubw^ 
pierrij, avec un grand bemnn de reepirer ; ^ IS la K^irpnoe qui eavie 1« 
sitVle et le Direetoire qui le termine. Deux Mturealet spito dMW . 
terroriunee. La France prend laelef det champs, hors da clotire puiltaia 
commo hort du cloltrc monarebique, avec uoojoio de nation dohoppn. 

Aprba le 9 thermidor, Paris tot gai, d'une ^rjiietd dgarto. Une Joto 
mnlMalne (hfborda. A la Cr^ntole de mourir tucc^dn la de vlviu, el 

la grandeur sV'i lipea. . . . (Test ainti que Paris va ct vient ; 11 ««t 
r^norme pendule de la civilisation ; il touche tour k tour on pOle et I'autre^ 
les Thermopyles et Gomorrhe. 

Readers who know anythii^ of the author’s former works will not 
be surprised at finding it stift an article of toith with him that 
Paris IS the centre of the universe. But we cannot help stopping 
to remark that this is perhaps the most dangerous of all the 
fallacies which carried away the leaders of tbe Revolation, and 
have more or leas carried away French politicians ever sinck. AH 
means were justified in the cause of the Republic, tor it was the 
Republic not only of France, but of the world. " Ia libertd du 
mondo ot les droits de I’homme sont bloquds avec vous done 
Paris,” cried St. Just. Louis XVI. must die, not becauMe he had. 
committed any definite offence, or because bis life was dangerous 
to France, but for a lesson to kings and peoples all the world over. 
And Freuch writers, M. Victor Hugo among tbe foremost, go on 
to this day repeating all sorts of variations on the theme thdt 
mankind at large have derived some wonderful benefit from the 
Freuch Revolution, for which France, and Paris in particular, 
deserves their eternal gratitude. The fact is that the French 
delivered themselves from a wholly iutolerahle state of things 
at a terrible price. To them the deliverance waa no doubt 
worth the price. But what has the rest of the world gained 
by it P In England we had all reasonable improvement tarown 
b^k for well-nigh half a century. The political development 
of Germany was. sa it seemed till only tbe other day, hope- 
lessly interruptea. As for Italy, no better witness ^ can 
be found than Mazzini — certainly no counter-Rovolutionist-— 
who spent almost his last breath iu warning his country- 
men against a blind and pmiicioiis imitation of Parisian 
democracy. That the lYench Revolution has produced effects of 
hardly measurable importance throughout Europe it would bo idle 
to deny : but that those eflects are matter for unmixed congratula- 
tion (although the assumption is constantly made) it seems at least 
hazaraous to assume. After this word of iieoeasaiy protest we 
may give M. Victor Hugo's own general account of 1793:— 

93 out U guerre de I'Eumpe centre la France et de la France centre Paris. 
Kt qu’ent-ce que la Rdvolatlon ? C/eet la victoire de la Prance eur FKurops 
et de ParU sur U France. De IS, I'iinrocnsltd de oette minute dpouvantahlie, 
9^plue grande que tout le reste du »i6clo. 

nicn de plus tragique, TEurope attoquant la Francs et la Francs attoquont 
Paris. Drame qm a la stature de Tdpop^. 

93 est nne onnde intense. L'oroge est IS dans touts sa oollrs et dons touts 
sa grandeur. Oimourdoin e'y senteit h Poise. Ce milieu ^rdu, sauvogs et 
splendide convenait k son enrergure. Get homme avail, oumms Paij^ ds 
mer. un profond colme inttfrieur, avec Ic godt du risque au dehorn. CerUinss 
natures ail^, farouohes ct tranquilles, sont faites pour les grands vents. 
Los Smes do teinpSte^ cela existe. 


On tho Convention ho b, as usual, wildly oracular in generalitios, 
while clear and forcible in detail. He gives a kind of Homerio 
catalogue of the members of the Gironde and the Houniain, almost 
every one brought into relief by a special trait or anecdote. He 
also describes tbe ^neral aspect of the Assembly in a passage 
which on a first reamng seems obscure from tbe multitude of Ift fia l 
and architeotund detaib,but eradually becomes lunriiious. The 
obscure and timid majority of toe Convention b dispos^ of in a 
few paragraphs of consummste seosn 


Au^deasoos ss courbaient rdpouvantc, qui pent Itrs noble, H la ptnr, qni 
est bosss. flout les passions, sous les hdrolsmcs, oous les ddvonements, eras 
les races, la mome cobue dee ononymei*. Jm bas*fonds de TAuMmlilde 
e'appelaient b Ploine. II y avoit \k tout oe qui SoUe ; les qol 

doutent, qui htoitent, qui reculent, qui qjoument, qi|i dpient, ehaeun enngw 
nant quelqn'un. La Montagne, c'dtait nne dlite ; b QfanoMb, e*dtaii UM 


dlite ; la Pbbe, oVtalt la foole. 

Les cures les plus gdn^reusee ont leur Ue. 


Att-dessotts mlnii dt la 
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tons lee coitrages de la lichctd 1 ib 1 
Montagne; le ddnofimtat dfpend 


Plaine, U y avoit le MiuraU. Stacnatlon bldeitee labeant voir les traas* 
rauvneee de IVgoTsme. L4 grelottiUt Tottente muette dee trembleua, Btot 
de plus misdralib. Tcaslee ^robree,et anennebeiiile; to oSiSralaiiatoi 
to fdvolte aous to servitude, lis dtolent eynlqiasniciit anayto ; Us araiilat 

ftinmdn tf nbiislisAiat la 
. .It d*eax ; Us venolmt du eOld Ml 

rtonleselt; ib Uvrabiit Loub XVI k Tergntoud. Vemtoad k XtoaAu 
Danton 4 Robeepbrre, Robespiem 4 TsIUen. Us pUortoliBt Marat vtvalit 
et divinbaient Moral mort lb eouteMient tout /uaqu’au jeuir ik Rs mo- 
versaient tout, lb avabnt Itostlnet de to noyasto dee bi va k doanerb teal 
ce qui ebanoelle. Aleittiyettx,comnieUeifdtokiitadseaa«npbs4la«aa* 
ditiou qu'on tot soUde, chancsbr, o*dtalt be Ireblr. Ib dtotoot la aaadtoiL 
ibdtaienttolbree,UaeUbQttopev. De 14 Paudaot das sQtoMM h 

WiU it W bdiered Sn* in nriow plMH «4 .aAm( 

Victor Hum 

nindodmmSmf JSlp man iifcirway crii iwihmHtlit. j<wWiM|i|r 
MknowQto UMoqrStM thioOoiwco«oi<i«aiii^ 

“* ^ ar«Mr#«traaH'ctU 
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MHifflBff tmf frtidflo <h4Imi7 J«a^ tMv tilM 
imirt MwadnSr Im&wi^, Bat |i. Vktor twBhi oB 
•mIiiioSm «atfi«%i|gfaM. Tiw giptr tha.OwwattM k 
toAjpMt ii> te lootnA'^m doMlr i 

jllhftititeidi plwliMBWiiiiMraiiirlliorbfmd Ilya 

rSIflMdmalOy «!» OMmntlon* . . . ta OonveAtioD fbt toWe parity 
Bqrapai^ alia 0rila poor Ida aontamoMe par laa aigUa. 

Ba genend bohftTiour ia exeiiMd by a tom of speech whidi in 
mj tniter fan irhoiii 'we bad less legsra we ahoald call inns* 
paienKly impodeat:*-^ Ia Oonve&tioii a toiyoura ployd au vent 
inaisM vent aoitait de la booehe du people et dtait fe soufile de 
IHoil'* Viotor Hogo had happened to think of Shakapeare’a 
Ooiiailatiiis he might have seen that nis metaphor was dangerous. 

In another part qf the book is an extiaordin^ piece of meta* 
idiyidcal pdliticSf nothii^ less than an d prion demonstration 
&at tiie BepttUic is the host &nu of government, and this because 
it is tndy patriarchal:-— 

dene qos la idvelntion avait pour but de d^iurar rbomme ? 
SsS<ee pour brw la famille, cst^ pour dtonffor rhumanlt^, qu'elle 
Ikits t Loin ds Ih Cast poor alRriner cot r^ilA MipTSraes, ei uon pour 
IsB niir, que 89 avait surgl. Kenvemr let bastillet, cVa a<nivTur Thumanite ; 
abolir la wodaiHd, c'eit fonder la famllle. L*anteur <fiant le point de d^rt 
de rsalQfiU» et Tautorltd dtant Inclum dans Tauteur, il n*y a pohit d'autiv 
auteiitd qne la pateraittf t de Ik la Idf^itimltd de U reine-abeille qui erde ion 
peuple, et qni, elaat mbra^ eit reina ; de Ik rahiuitUtd du roi-homm^ qui» 
n*dtant paa le pkie, ne peut (tie le maitre ; de Ik la aupproMion du roi ; do 
Ikla rdpublique. Qu'eet-ce que tout cela ? Ce«t U futiulle, e'est Vbumanit^« 
e’eet la rdvotution. La revolution, o*est Tavdiiciueut dcepeuplea ; et, au fond, 
le Ftnple, e*eat rHomme, 

We should gladly have dwelt more on the parts of the work where 
the author puts forth his true powers, and have said less of these 
vsgiriesi but the very title of the work so maaifestlv announces 
it as a political romance, and the chapters of political digremioo 
are so considerable in proportion to the whole, that honest criticism 
has no choice. 

The device by which the Convention is brought into the story is 
a meeting between Danton, ilobespierre, iind Murat, at which 
Oimouidain cornea in, and bv a suaden thought of IL^bospiemVs 
leoeivee the commission whicn takes him to (lauvain'i army. The 
flg;uree of the three formidable leaders of the Mountain are drawn 
strongly and decisively. There is no attempt to make them amiable, 
or to construct any particular theories of their good intentions; 
and the picture, though of course ideal, and concentrated in a 
manner that ^ould stnctly bo reserved for dramatic art, is probably 
jnst. M* Victor Hugo's concrete representations are doftnitely and 
fiiitbfuUy worked out, notwithstanding the vagueness of his ab- 
stractione. llie dialogue is hot and even quarrolsonie ; and at one 
point Marat is made, by a somewhat daring exercise of the novolistV 
mscretioo, to wind up a long tirade on conspiracies, high prices, 
and o^er dangers of the nation with the prediction, ** Uob<'8i»ierre 
fm guillotiner Danton." 

We have yet to notice some poinis of style and execution 
besides what we have incidentally touched upon. The peculiarities 
in small matters are such as might be Gxpect<^. The Aljs<7)uto 
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&nu of government, and this because 


briiigsiheMmqtaiof IieB(Wto tMDUyh aviyte mM AM V? 
xmnanos-writer ia justUM in etotlim tn)gar spnmtu uMdt wigu, 
mumtat^e time In which Am amoiitite pbeei 1M ei! 
M. Victor Hugo obvlouslv i^dci on minute eocnMeyi her 

oansoar^ly^m But iTlhkdomW 

prevent mui from being unique amoim modem writers of lumanjet 
or bis book from being one In which any fesder who is not 
enslaved to coiumonplacua most Uud much te admire, and, by the* 
exercise of a little judgment, may fani a good deal to leam. 


rm KORMAK PEOPLE* 

T ins anonymous book is very much less wild Uufti we hid eiXr 
pected from the title«pago. We thought that U book with 
such a title was going to be lui extravagant genealogical rhapbdy. , 
in honour of this or that English or American family. We thoimht 
we were going to have all the myths in Sir ik»rnai& Burke dimed 
up again with a speciai American garnish. Of this kind of thing the 
biMk is quite guiltless. It is througliout quiet enough; it has simply 
the weaknesses which belong to every wriUng in which a nw gees 
at a subject which he does not fully understand In idl Its bsarmgSi 
and Uierefore spends a good deal of time in ligUting against shadows. 
Our author lam inlinito pains to |iroTe that tno Normans who 
settled in England at ana after the Oonquost wars not merely a 
military aristocracy, but had among them poople of all classes. 
His intense teal to prove this broufj^nt home for the first time to 
our mind that it was a thing which anybody could evw have 
doubted. The Norman seal of our anonymous writer Is exactly 
like the Scandinavian seal of Dr. Dasoni and his adtuim in the 
TYfues. Indeed the present wriUvr takes up Dr, Dasont’s notioita 
with some fervour, as serving to help out his own. Ilia only 
thing is that we cannot make out who it la that either the Scandf* 


in small matters are such mi might be Gxpect<^. The Aljs<7)uto ^ 
and tbe Infinite ore frequently invoked ; one curions phniso of | 
this kind is ^^Vinexprimable mansu^tude do rinfini." And occa- 
sionaUy we find other strange turns and conceits which interfere 
vrith general artistic edbet. Hut there are also epigraramatic 
phrases of much power and felicity scatb^red through the book. 
IbttB of Fonehd, ** amo de demon, fa^ do cadavro of the Vondenn 
■war, “ resistance Wte et superbo," ** paysuns centre palriole:*.” 
This is put into Danton's mouth : — ** Ihi tcinns ds revolution, h*s 
pr^tres so fondent on citoyens comme les cloches eii sous et on 
canons,’’ These are only specimens which wo have happened to 
note, and very possibly not the best 
In the course of the book there are two episodes of battle. 
One is the surprise of Dol by Qauvain's troops, where tlio enemy 
bairiiAde themselves in the markct*placo, but are driven out 
Gauvain boldlv taking tboir p^ition in the rear with twelve 
men and seven animmers. The story is told, we will not s^ 
in M. Viotor Hugo's best manner, but in his good manner, it 
is not equal to the defence of the barricade by Enjolras and bis 


naviaii or tho Noroiun enthusiasts are fighting agidnst We cannot 
make out whn the culprits arc ; all iliat we luiow is that wo OUT^ 
selves are quite guiltUnis. It never ciuno Into our heads for a 
moment to think that the Norman settlors in England were meridy 
a small iniliUry aristocracy. Wo never heard of anybody else that 
ever tliought so, and we needed no argumonls to prove that the 
case was quite otherwise. liow could any man think that the 
; Normans in Ihigland were only a small military arUtomoy, 
when we have the fact staring us in tbs free in Domes- 
day that the Conqueror brought bis cooks with himf Surely • 
wo have taken some pains to explain to the world that 
Thomas, ciii/on of Ij^mdon and Archbishop of Oanicrbui;^ was 
no Anglo-Saxon " champion, but tho son of Qilbortof Roumi 
and Hohesia of (Jaen. Yet ho was surely not a member of an 
aristocracy, and if, at one timo of his life, he showed military tastes, 
he gave some scandal by so doing. Then again our author fights 
strongly against n^rtain unknown people who have taught tho 
doctrine of tho extinction ” of tho Norinan raco in England. Wo 
at least have never Iield tluit tho Norman sottlors in England 
bocaino extinct, but nither that something much bettor happened 
to them —namely, that in a wonderfully short tiino they wore turnod 
into very gooil Ktiglinhuten. Ho far wo have really nothiug to 
dispute about with the author of the Norman Proph, Wo would 
gladly join our forci^s with his in a common attack on his 


w wrr ffoetd 
third sbiqitsr, 


worthy to be tanked as a pendant on a smaller sode to that 
matchless narrative of obscure henroism. Tho other fight in 
Qfitatremat^trei^ is the storming of tho castle of 1 a Tourgue by 
^ Bepublicaa troops. This is not so happy ; thero it a long 
pretiminary account of the castle, overladen with arcUtectiiro 
and aniiquttiofk and the fighting itself is both tedioue and 
Mfoltiiig. NapiM's aooount of the broach at BaUos, sdendid 
as it H yet bordm on the horrible. M, Victor Hugo Am us 
an ^ poisilde Wroro of stonnlng a breach, which aro, U 


..4br it is a ab^ round tower gamsoned by leas than a seose 
of wit-elid he dcso not give ns mj splaDdours. WtkeHier 
this tower of lAToimue ever exfuts^ or, in spite of the 

weneTi 'tte ■aiqiui 01 i .a hwi i w i^ we mnn it mmeosisaiy to con* 
AtoftOiHd Vimrlitqrolia^ toinieitt 

It. . w one cw not 

even f uoedhd has tty ri elhdef, without the 

ksul^vetimkAoD ef 4iMH ^ w las^ ef Am Feugsir, end 
ovtti Iritti ttiMdhi end Ibged ttAfienfik ladttd 

Ihttt 31 • vriiole eaage of faged aarigiiiti fa the alttp which 


upponenift, if wc only knew where his opponents were to be found. 
Nay nioni, wo have to thank our author for doing very good 
servif'e in iijMieiUtig soveral mythical podtgroos. The uiird sbiqitsr, 
headed **OrituMHm of Family History," vigorously Swoops away 
several of the fables in which Btaiih^ys, Ashburnbams, and Others 
have devised for themselves forerathers of whom history known^ 
nothing. Tho oliapter on tho whole must bo pleasant reding for 
the Ulster King-at-Arms. But, when tho author goes on to make 
certain inforoncos from th<Mo undoubted facts, we are by no miMs 
prepared to follow him. He tells us in his prefnoo that his object 
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t4> fhow thot t))o Nonnaii wcttlement at tho Conquest consisted of some* 
thing more than a slight infiwlon of a foreign element— that It involved tbe 
addition of a numerous and mighty people, equalling prof>ably s moiety of 
tbo (M>Qqueml p<qMilation— that the iwople thus introduood has oontluueil to 
exist without merger or alisorptlou m any other race. 

Moioty " is perliaps Ncirmao for half; so wo conceive that this 
moans that tho Norman settlers formed s^jmething lilm athird of the 
whole population of England. We now Yjegin to shake our heads, gndf 
when we get to the denial of ** merger or absorption into any other 
mce ” W0 can subscribe only in a non-natural sense. That la to ai^, 
the Norman setthns in England were certainly absorbed into tne 
general mass of the English nation, hut then that was not absorp- 
tion into another race, because the Noriuaiis and English were of 
the same race. What was the itsd Norman, as disthmlabed from 
the Frenchmen, Bret4ms, and others who followed William as- 
well as his own Normans? The Norman was simply a Dine— <iiji 
some cases a Saxon— who bad learned to talk Iroidb, The 
blood of a man from Oontanees waa much tbe aame aa the blodd 
of a Yorkshireman, and tbe blood of amanfromBayaitx wiinmcib 
same as the blood of email in Hampabiro or Simmx. In wbai» 
ever character they came ktto'Eog^d, whether aa oonqaevors or 
as peaceful settlero— for vtt trnvdr foroet that tbd Conquest 

wee hardly more impofttiit ana conquest than as mming tbe wey 
to petteml setAMMotHAay indeed to the biiA of ibefr 

mtm, but to a Is^jj^idfM by oiber eoldniste from the lands of 
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£Atbar% wiio kad as thoj ihaumbm kad, jMlm amy 
from tba q^aeli illd^1ii^p of thm mktm In ahi^ aa it Jim 
baen MimMtioa%.piii^rt]ieNo^ Iteaawlio Jiad gona 

into Gf^topiek.upi a ali^Fnncb vanual^ and wko ciicm into 
England to oo woahad claaa win. 'We. believe that the veal 
kindx^ between Normaiia and E^JiiaJk — a kindred wliich we may 
be qaite etue that neither side thought ol at the time — liad a great 
deal to do with the oaee with which the Normane in Knj^d 
turned into fkiglithmen. 

But here comes the oueBtion^ Why was it that the fusion of 
the long-oatniDged kinslolk took the form which in the end it 
did take F The Normans became Engl^ ; the EngliHh did not 
become Normans. The long struggle rotween the two tongues 
endi^^ not in the English-speaking people learning to speak French, 
but in the French-speaking people learning to speak E^lish. Why 
was this f French had everything on its aide but one. It was 
a long time the Court language, the fashionable language, the 
litcrarv li^aage, the language of public business,, and even of law. 
It hod the advant^e \over English of not being a tongue pent 
up within a single iiuand/|but a tongue wJiich for some centunes 
was the means ot commun^tioo between largo clsssea of people 
in all lands from Scotland m PolcHtiue. It would not have b^n 
wonderful if the new form of {jatin had almost as thon)u^'hlv sup- 
planted Eimliih in Finland as the old form of Latin bad ages 
Wore Bimlanted Celtic in Gaul. There can be only one reason 
why it failed to do so~namely, that the English^^p^nng part of 
the population waa at all times an enormous majority of the 
population. If the Norman settlers, warlike and peaccihl, hod, 
with all their other advaiitsgeH, made up a third or a fourth of 
the. whi>]e population of England, it could hardiv have failed but 
that Frencn would in the end nave supplanted English ns the 
Jiuiguage of England. Instead of this, English, discouraged in 
every way, and, paradoxical as it may sound, really for a while 
mote discourai^ aa the natives and the foreign settlers drew 
neajfer togetheri always remained the languoge of the mass of the 
people, in the end became once more the fashionable and 
litora^ as well M the popular speedi. The results of the struggle 
are of course to be seen in a large French infusion into the 
Ej^lish tongue; the speakers of French^ in learning to speak 
Euglishf greatly changed English;, still it was the speakers of 
Frsnoh who learned to speak Ihiglish, and not the speaki^rs of 
Eogiiiih who learned to speak Fren^. This one simple fact seems 
to US to upset any amount of thooriee and inferences. Nothing 
but an altogfdher overwhelming majority of the population could, 
imder such oircumstanoes, have won a victory for its tongue over 
a tongue which had on its side every advanioga except that of 
numbers. BtiU less do we understand whst the w'riter moons 
when lie gpes on to say that the Norman sottlemeiit as a race 
Ss os distmguMhable now as it was a thousand years since.** A 
thou^nd years since Kolf and his comrades, if Rolf had begtm 
his. exploits so early as 874, spoke good Banish — according to the 
Tours Chronicler, they spoke English ; their descendants now 
speak, some French, some English, and we do not see how they 
are to' he dictuigiiisbed from other spoalcers of Frencli or of 
English. Here in England, if the author of the Bto/eyus do 
Sfimtoario in the time of Henry the ^ond could not distinguish 
Etiglishmon from Nonnaus, we certainly cannot undertake to do 
so now. We cannot guess why Smith should think it tine to turn 
himsfilf into Venion ; still a real Vernon, who has always been 
Vemon, is by this time as good an Englishman as Smith. 

The argument to show that so large a proportion of the present 
Enghsh people is of Norman descent is chieHy based on an 
exominauem of sumamce. 'fhe writer takes for granted that every 
b(^r of a name which is, or can anyhow be made out to be, 
F^noh or Latin, muat have been of Norman deseent. By this 
meaue he tc^etber a vast number of what ha seta down aa 
distiuctivmy Norman sumamee, which ave certainly home, as be says, 
bv persona in all nuiks of sofinty. But, drat of all, if they all are 
Norman, we suspect that our Bmitha and Wrights ^oue would go 
a long way towims oufriumbering all of them ; and we altogether 
deny that mei^ of them are any sign whatever of Norman descent 
C^rk, Clerk, Uteke, in its endless spellingt, is set down se a 
Norman name, because forsooth CUrtcuo is a Latin word, and 
because there aie Le Cltatcs in Nonuandy. It would be strange if 
there were not; the same causes whi& un^uced lie derm in 
Nemandy produced Clerks in England. mtng ’’ too impears on 
the lirt, Moause ** Res and ** Lo R^ ” am found in nanmuidy. 

The great number,’’ wu are told, ** 01 this juhim in Homtmdj ax- 
plains the nomher in England.** We really think that wa were 
capable of inventing the samaine King for oiirselvee without 
translattng it from the Latin or French ; and, if anything, one would 
think that Noxmandy, vriueh had only Ihtkes, would he moni Ukxdy 
to. bomow ike asma tom Engiaad, wiitdi had Kings, than Engiaiid 
woe to boirew it tom NonnaMy. It seesnenever to have entered 
the writer’ehead that, in the tiiuoe when England and Norauuidy 
had a cominoii sovereigii, Normandy might jemstlmas learn aome- 
thing tomEngtodM vrettasEoipiiid frmnNotmaady. Into 
Same page with King era tod Kilby qpait two or three ways, and 
ton too IS ruled to he Ncrmaoi, from QmUebMf in Noromndy^ be- 
ciouso timie waa a Bohnrt de Kilabosul in Normandy in 1180. 
The mitm did not stop to thudi that Bkhard or John 


slIlWhrhsBiigla^ in ittoornowvwasat lea«t as Ith^ to 
WMds name tosn Kitto in Lsientotahise ns frmn Quillebcenf in 
dttilfr itoself, to onr utter eorptlii, appears among the 
hecaom it was origioilly or Le Fene.** 
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that FhbwieMBSsnta jiiiljh siA, 
and doMJMt zatto mmmmic Wright. (kabtosbaM^ i^ 
pocsibxiily we am ssIM; to heUeve that^MU^ 
appears among a long string of FiiglfrbinsmBi thaflutoBtl 
^Jf .339 e Normin« aa well m divers othem whose _ 
prove them beyond all doubt to be Engjishnisn. Xlte wrilisr snisii 
utterly to forg^ how many men from the twelfth eentoy enwepto 
l<udt like Normans who were perfectly good Ehfl^jjjhman. A. 
Qodrb or a WuUstsn caamot he a Norman, birt m jUriiaad or a 
WiUiain may always be an Engliriunan. Our oldfSljsiid the Swb- 
fordshire crusader and martyr, so cmelfr fofgpttsii by hiktom 
coun^ historian, Robert to son of Gotfwme, is tepisal. If Itti' 
fathers name had not happraed to be preserved, we should not hate 
known tot he wns not a Iformsa or even a lyVcnoh inan . 

Aa fbr a chapter on the Gothic Cfri^ of to l^nuans, Biikesi 
and Anglo-Saxons,” and the pieaent dmhaion and numbess of to 
Gothic race, followed by a Genealogy of the Gothic Natois,** 
it is kind to hold our |)eace. When a man undertakeeto tell us 
where our forelhthers and kinsiblk were aad wfaab toy were doing,^ 
in the 3*ear 2cxx> n.e., %^'e no more undertake ten dkgute^with bto * 
thou if ho weie tuUdng about Pehwgiana or BtukUik 


€URWI*:NVS HISTORT OF BOOCSEtiLBBft.^ 

'l^E begin our review of this stout little book with the etito 
V V inant that it is unquiselionably amusing. Id-stamd indeed 
must be to reader who, opeui^ it anywhere, lij;htBi upon ris 
coiiBc^cutive pngos within tho entire compAss of which some good 
anecdote or tunari repartee is not to ho found. Among tradesmen, 
our booksellers' perhaps more than any other class am rich ia 
traditional ]xleaaAatrios, rendered lulditionally pleasant by a Eieiary 
flavour. Lideivl to some of the bust known tales we iisrve heard 
to term Boolwullcrs .Toe's” applied. Such a name would 
exactly lit the nneient legend of the student who, having naked 
for some woi'k connected with medietd science, was immwiately 
presented with Burton’s .litr/feM/iyo/ATc/r^ncA^ — a Ihgend probably 
Known to every bibliopolist in the United Kingdom. With, stories 
of this kind Mr. (hirwen is lavish, not to say 


For the motto on the title-page he is- indebted to Mr. Carlyle, 
who says that ** in these days the ordinary histories of kings ana 
courtiers were well exchanged against the tenth part of one good 
hivtory of booksellers.” Whether, when he made the remark, the 
Chelsea sap> had in his mind a work ixf exactly the same kind os 
the gossiping boi>k Inifort^ us wo mav reasonably douU« for tot 
nation must have reached the heiglit of proverbial felicity the 
liistory of any two or tlm*e ofwhost' kii^ doMnotcomprise events 
more imimrtant than most of tbi>se wnich make up the bulk of 
Mr. Ciirwen s record. The chronicles of a prosperous firm ora. 
interesting to the mombors Iberoof rather thim to even, that 
omnivorous pcr!*niiag(' tho “ general reader ” ; and th«nigb the story 
of the man who comes lo Ixmdon from tho country with tho in- 
evitable half-crown in his breeches-pocket, and aitov many snubs 
and aDQoyan(^e.B attains wealth and honour, is likely to fire the 
young nspiraut with a lofty spirit of emulation, one hero pisoed 
in such acsiniblo circumstances will quite answer every purpose, 
nor does the moral gain new point when we learn that, as Itowa 
throve, so throve Jones and Robinson. Even the eminence reached 
by Aldermim Kelly, who, tho son of a Kentish shepherd, was 
** moro tlian a lionl Mayor — ho was a true friend ; he was a 
loving, dutiful, and tondor sou— - qualities not always ensured even 
by commercial &u(!rcs8 ” — even this high eulogy does no more 
ethical work than the talc of Dick Wnittiugton ; end we may 
remark generally that in the record of to very mat and desorvea 
prosperity of some of the best men in to trade, there is pretty 
sure to be somothing in the shape of a *Mucky hit” which corre- 
sponds to the ancient Lor<l Mayor's cot la the case of this very 
Akierman Kelly tho tHnrret of his advonoemeiit lay seemiiigly in 
Ids hitting on and working out the notion tot the sale of boohs 
conld be greatly iucre^ascMl if furthered by to process of ^^esn- 
vassiug” (otherwise hawking) adopted by baUad-mongeis from 
time immemorial : — 

For the first two yooi's [^^.lys Mr. Ciinrcn] his operatiQiis were oenfined 
sofely to the purchuso «nd sale of mhceilanoouB books oa asaiaUseais».md 
the iuaieod experiment proved saccessfhl. Of Bitekam^o BsaiWiV JMieto be 
boeght one thouMiind copiiH at a low price, and, having picfined a alwfli 
meimdr of to saihor, and divided them into nnmbera or pato he went out 
himself in qiiest of subscribers ; and a thousand oopiss m to WmA% 
Pnfmnodim were treated in a like manner, and with similar eueesm. Thente- 
fbrtn ha resolred to print at his own ri^, ahrays adopting to aeetiml 
method, and working bis boohs, from fint to kat, entirely tfareuc^ to hands/ 
of Ids om agsnta ; and to peofit he fiMiad in tiUs scheme dapswisd almost 
entoly epon to happy knowlodgo ho ppeseoNd uf Imnsen ohametev, end 
‘ ' wiriindkichhewesebletoeelecihisefDV 


to catons frmright wirii ndiich he wesebleto eelecihis efowunena One 
of to tet works he published in this manimr was a large Family Bible, 
edhsd ^ J. Mriiam, Rector of liUton^ efterwerils known 00*^X011^^ 
Fmndy Wia.** To each of We oanvemere he gave sleek on eiedll, wnnfr 
frnw eolte tool; itoy mesNy wm intoed vg^ andtirii pleninsitol* 
ip osd p intnm of eepiteL The ttbU eztandtd to 
wodc OQSt,toMbseribemx5f.^i5c.,.paid,of eonj%te vreshte oriMdldar 
drihlete; end as 80,000 eopiet.wwe seodso^to gysmtosipte iito Imip 
rastod etoMol^ Noerly hrifthit sum, howevte* 


sltsweiM to eiemiie% isW^ 


thsi 


week wsi ssltuted es no^iPQni Totol 

<|nfnto woto te.otoi^,, : ^ 


i^nidnidi ifw tho mag who itiEngibl^j 






mt nf Ifci iimrtlin..niill|i"liiHiiwi ■iwni r tMOum ww. 

jaBETit <IOMOrtWBt9^ mnAA^wHit^^ fct tho haid of 

lAi jdM^pfcBg .anAho ^^ifuiiilbor^ A bt i no t ftooi Oh i mliM >,> 

OtmOt who hmd iho ** lite » tu > e dt tho 
Xii^tndiir wIWi WiB tO^ Ii8(^^ on o»y 


Ir' iS-o Jgw HI ,jMi r ihojtmtfui-^ 
rhrnmSSikibpmoM atm ii ttffl of ilift 


miM sSffbL «»&?% fii9t, 

la h«id of 


4aur]i£l4iliaUtj)Pcifieibr thaml^ Hanini^ad- 

ihwgufllhir than 

twaalfHdx duBiiM at the end of the grw; aal his BiUe, bad it 
.hitfi offivedy^ mdtfteen, hut &r ten^neaa oeah, would have 
Ima meetad uddi in diffoant aurprbo. jLq the book trade he sm 
iiAatthe another Waach of omnumroe. With 

the mcnreaumt for the diffhainn of knowledgei wifh the three ener* 
jitiiojraBOtera of tha movement natned above, with the n^liibem 
4)t timhkheat olem v«ho now send forth baudaome eoitiQina of 
JbitiiJi daiuoi at |)sicaa that our hitheri would Imve deemed 
dsbulouaybe badnothmg hi oommon. In irndimthebogiiuiingortho 
movement -Mr. Oorwen mend; aaiuea Bell aim Cook^ He mhrht 
akohayemiintkinad Walker^ Theiowaeaday^not very long past, 
whan eertain standard works were chiefly presented to the public 
in Oooke^e or in Walker's editions, and it may be added that their 
■boc^ wen vei^ respectably illustrated* 

To « corbiin linuted extent a history of bmlmeliers ^ is, when 
quread over a long periad,a contribution to tho histoiy of Utonture ; 
but it is to iM) observed, on tho ot bur hand, that students of Hteniry 
history geuenlly derive (heir knowled|^ from the biographies of the 
authors themaolves, and that many, when they have learned of 
Murray through Byron, will not greatly care to *Ie»im about Byron 
through Murm. To those who are acquainted with the lives of 
Scott, Byron, Muoro, &c,, several of tho st«iries recount^jd A propM 
of Iheir pubushers will appear terribly Ihmiliar. Still them is no 
harm in anunging old 'fliots accoiding to a new olassiticar 
tioni and ^omaasification adopted by Mr. Curwen Is highly 
to be commended. His cnapters rosmH*tivuly treat of 
the ^Bookadlers of the Olden Times*’ — wnicL times*' 

extend 'ftom the invention of printing to Laokington, of 
Finsbu^ Pavement ; of tho Longmnn Family,** as patrons of 
aud educational literature ; of Constable, Oadoll, and 
Black,** assooiatied wirii the origin of the Edhihiuryh Jhvieyt^ 
the WonnUy Nondn^ and the Eneyol^jHBdia Briidniika ; of John 
Murray,*’ oncouiager of hdU» Uttres and travels; of William 
Bkokwood** and ilia Mayasiiie: of ^^Cbaiubors, Knight, and 
UnsasH,** promoters of popular literature ; of Henry Colburn,** 
.Auned for tlunoe-volume novels and light literoturo; of tlm 
religious ^ Hivlngtons, Parkers, and Jiimes Nisbet ** ; of technieul 
litecature, reufcseuted legally and medically by Butteiw^rtii 


iagK-. 
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litecature, reufcseuted legally and medically by Butteiw^rtii 
and Ohuiihilr* ; of '*Moxon^ and poetical literature ; of Kelly 
and Virtue, ** ns distributors of nuni ners ; of Thomas Tw,’’ flrst 
In tho ** remainder trade**; of Thomas Nelson,'* povitling our 
ohildreii*s literature : of “ fiimpkin, Mnrsliwll, and Co.,]‘ as collectors 
ibr tho country ; of “Olmrles lidward Mudie,” the gigantic circu- 
lator, and ** W H. Smith and Sou,’* purveyors of ioteilectual Ikrw 


aiaociatsd with tho older iirms, we can scarcely accept Mr. Moxon 
as tho main representative ofj^etical litoratun^. For practioal 
purposes-— Uiat IS, for tho bonont of tboso who wish for some easy 
guide in their search after gossip— the airongement is sufficiently 
coneot. 

Notwlihatandisg GaaipbeU’s toast in honour of Boneparle be- 
' cause bo had recently shot a bookseller, the improssion cemveyed by 
Mr. Corwen is that the makers and vendors of litoiHtuxe have, in 
(^fte of sandry squabbles, genorally been on pretty good tenos with 
ekh other/sM we find ample record of hospitmitica of which 
Soothmd is oqpecklly the scene. The two parties being exhibited 
in their social as well as in their commercial relations, an 
epportuBity is afibided of bringing in several oharacterietic 
uefeehes m turn noted in tbeir day ; and though mobh of tho 
matter is to be found eleewhcrey tho Dginros of Ghrmopher North, of 
ThaedareHock, and othen will to many readers be new as well as 
ai^artaining. 

His,hawsw,ehis^asa bo(>k of anecdotes that the chrooiclea' 
of Hr. Onewen will be eonsulted, and from the abundiiDt store 
belbre na we pick out tnro or tbsno Almost at random. By no 
frnntr bad is one that rsktes to Cherles Bivington, tbs founder of 
a walMoiowii dm n^hich has now flouaukhed ier moss ihaa a 
hnnibad and yam 

A mr vlMr lo amm cwsslQr disem had pmshed o^ermwi^so, 
aweptiliis tti yaperiahtoiim that thqf.b^gptd hhn tol^c itjpriaudhnaa t 
lyi'Mthe hoaovroosdin^ tli«.grssiw kfnwunt shoot to sonsi^'‘^lte ’ 
Slnriiuin at saos SMrced Ibr 'Ixamn, as TMonniivodedt to Ht fln glM U|i<o 
whmlwtrfmphinii^tdaM'4^ mvi agf e u n a ji m i 

miAi proposals, sndadsd how imycgpiasJwwssddlllrtH rti as ^ ^^ 

^mdMinanifl'Paciwaa aao iBnseaantjMSmim St loM taao WM awsihias 

'*' *'^'***^'**'**^ twnir^ iKMaNtae 


priutinR Md rap^t, 35<oao wpk* rf «miM 

Brtiaeiifx7«>pU<ir^MMwii . 

Oaliiw.dMtoC.'RMiisnm > 
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Shortly idVonrard* he mci>ivid«)«ttor bi'wUididlMaoo&rtMtnMll 
hnoWUer contWod that be hud «»(% Wn jMH0| "rtHh 
ravioli 'friend, havtogT Mdh vrwtad no mom Hmu fr "IgiiiidM 
copiea, of the expeiues of whim he made a p »i — It 'to ■tiM mSmc; 

Another atory u told of Mwtbsr meiuMr of the MHrt 
Jamea fUvington, who maaed the Atkntto to t7tet end IuMm 
been appointed Kim'a PrintMr to Amarienf-edeoeated <l|*>EhM|h 
intortet during Um Wer of IndenendeiMe la « ^^'B^wdO n ea M ^* 
Somo of the article, wore remariwUe thr riinlr nwrenwIUj. 


r.eaftm 


IlepublicAU who coUiMi upon him with a hosUle intention 
I was sittiog down ollsr aigocul dinner, with a thotUc oC Msdsirs betbre 
nw, wlion i heard an unusua! iu tbv street, sud a husul fttiin tbs Itoya 
1 was in tlie ewcmfl atoiy, and, stenning to tile wiiuk>w, saw a tell tlgecaia 


1 was in tiie ewanfl atoiy, and, stepping to tlie windswr, sew a tell tlgei 
tanushed tegitnentals, wlUi u lerj^ ci^ed bat, and on .enomMiiisiy 1 
•ewoitli tbUnwad by a ofowii of boys, who oomeiknislly Obesrad bUa 


buaaaM, of whhih ho eaemed quite uiiawatv. Ue eame UP to lay door, sad 
atoppid. 1 could mm no tnoro— my heart loM me it wee Bibam Afleu. ,4 
shut my winUoMc, and retired behind my table and ipy bodk. T was ortfslu 
the hour of rel'koning had eome— there woa iro retroot Mr. biapka,>«inr 
elefk, came In, raikir iJnm ever, cluifiug Idaheiida, ** Moeler^ho has-oiiaa'r* 
** 1 know it*' 1 laoiir up my 'mind, looked at tlie Madetra, peeiikly leohHS 
gloMi. ** bhow hUti upa and if such Madeim caiumt uiolUQr hitit, he must 
be harder than odamanl." There was a fearM moment of smswasi i I 
heard Idin on the stshu, his long sword rlsnkhig at every lit bo 
stalked. *“U vemr name James Kivlngt^ ^ ** **‘ll K a** i«aii*Hmn 

be more dUlghu^l to eee CoUme) Etham Allen.** I have oomn-'^*’ 

Not amather word, my dear Colonel, until yuH have takeiia sent pud adlkws 
of old Madeira.'* ** But, sit, 1 don't think that it’s propi^r— *' ^Kot mwdber 


word, Odonel, but Unto this wine *, 1 have bed It in glass ten years.*' .He 
took thu gloBS, »niiUowi‘d tho wiuo, sniucktsl Uls Uus, anti sliotAiHcxIiAitf f) 
his head approvingly. ** Hit, I coinfH<-" ** Nut another wofil mtttTyon'blive 


his head approvingly. ** Sir, 1 coinfH<-" ** Nut another wofil mtUTyon'blive 
laktai another gUssJ and tlien, my liuar Colonel, wa wUl talk tirf old aflbim, 
and 1 have eeme queer events to detail." In short, we flstMeii tbrvo bottles 
of Madeira, and parted as goed Miuids as if wo never had eaewo ttt'baotlMe- 
wise. 

Thu fdilowltig extract from the funanil oemoo piuachofl by*Br. 
Hamilton nt m Sqiuito ChimJi in honour of the /Itmdiiig 

Bvangoltcml booksoUc'r, Mr. Jaiuiw Niab«t, tiiougk Intunded iio 
doubt t4> be paHiutic, has a tinge of dly bumoiir about it. atkkik 
apparently has not nlfogetlnfr ew4ip«*<l the notieo of Mr. CuxwoD’!— 

With a ttingninp t#nn|wriintetrt, h** [Mr. Janies 'NlsbstJ hod stTon^j eea- 
vletiims and an eng^'r spirit ; iiml, whlint hf> suieetlmisi nisgntlisd luto on 
agnlr af priaelpdo n nmttor of ssoendury lm|)orunou, he woo Jmpstiaut.af 
opiHwit loti, and did not alwnya conccile to an eppoaeut Uio sincerity hl9^ps 
juBtiy ckiau'4l h/r 'riii'ii, sgain, bis opi'iirMUii wm alinuHt 

and his duirriniruitloii lo fistU'i' nubwily numeriifian led him to wiy thim 
mow plain than plonsnnt. . . . Those only lonhl «*|iprefrieit‘ hi'4 ■wjfl' 

iofU’e who eftiwr knew bbi erttira moib' of Ithu or wlioin oasual aertuaintauue 
was conllawl tn the walks of hie habllun) benovoleiiee. 

Br. HumiHim wa« clearly of iminion that tlie doutriun impitid 
in the proverb “ l)« mnrtulB, Ac.” ought not to bo aarriad too 
even in a funeral sermon. N'ot a do\tbt is thrown on Mr. Niabet^a 
d^raeter oa that of a oonscientioua and oharitable tuiin, bnt on 
impreasion is loft that bo was one of th<w p<u«oii« with wltm 
one does not caro to pass a long evotdng. Mr, Ciirwou, tliniigU bo 
is at pains b) record his many viri\itvi. catiuot pliic45 hint uumng 
tho magnates of the trade, but takes leave of rowi thiisj- -** Tka 
books he issueil were chiefly of an opheuioml religmiis olnss, and 
iiteraturo is certainly less uidebt 4 id to bis tucews than ware tbs 
charitable institnlions of tho day.** 

Those who Hke to meditate on tho nnrortattitv of kunmn fame 
may take plenauiH) in this statistical siunamry o? the ojsrveUotts 
pr^Mtuctivoness of Mr. O. P. K. James, who appears in conuexioo 
with Mr. Oolbiim : — 

51 novels in 3 volunuM 153 voluinch. 

3 »♦ d »» ® »* 
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IvilUd work’* - *4 •• ^ 

MiMrcllfineous coutrilutioiis would li}], ssy to „ 


Mr, Curwen makes the sura total aniomit to 22J, but oven out 
amallar liguro ie soflioient to justify his PaiiUigruobao rttimuk that 
the hibuui' <jf tlie orii u tulobralyil novolist was ** (mj^aiduau.** 
Metwho roads or oven uti'vcU t4> itiMi the works of Mi‘. Jauiestiowf 
Accuracy of cxpreiAhiuii is not one of Mr, Ourwen's oenstiisit 
^fMributoft. tells of the Bivinglon faiuily as the oldsit Mill 
'ifgiiftfiitg' ia bookselliiig aoaals/'.wbcdfcashis unAch^ rsksovtls tbs 
^cipciier of 'Jacob Touson and others wlu) are sUll older, and of 
they did not exist in annaUi,** we should .know noihipga 
Hb 'dodbi bs that the liivingtoits ose the oldest of acUiaUy 
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^ «i*afid«,MMl 

tiuTimi^ aatUa domT in a mupiilfioani hotel at Fitfia* Th^ of 
ooamf ioBowB a meeting wiw Vilpoot, of whom the flxat that 
Paidiiie heaia b tibmt he ia the anthor of a plar, of the Sl^ 
jrfSoe d’aaa Vamme typei on the eye of moouotion, about 
whkih all Aaria ia agog with excitement. She ia taken hr 
' a ftiend to aee thia phijy and xenewa her aoauaintanoe with 
(he anthoTy who cornea to call upon her, ana, having oome 
once^ cornea again and anhi. The hoasekeeper, and praoti<WT the 
miataeaa, in the Hdtel ffutmr ia an Algerian woman named Zelie, 
jfoatBf*eiater to Sdhary with whom in her early jouth the haa been 
damerataW in lore; and as a not unnatnxal xeaolt of thia ahe ia 
jeafoua of bla wife*a influence in the houae, and only too ready to 
catch her tripping if she can. At one time Vilpont'a viaita beoiune 
ao firequenty and the exiatenoe of Pauline's old feeling for him ao 
eriden^ that the reader ia afraid lest Zelie'a malevolent suapidona 
ahould And some justification. Vilpont, however, has ao true and 
loyal a IMing forTauline that he i^ea up hia mind to ward off 
ibi dwager her, and aucceeda in attaining thia end, althoi^h 
he empmya somewhat questionable means to reach it by plunging 
into a violent flirtation to which the world gives a worae name 

with a certain Madame de B . ^Vhy thia lady alone amonff 

all the cbaracteis in Ju^er't Daughten ahould be diatinguiahed 
hj an initial only, instead of a full name, ia diilicult of explanation. 
After thia follows the outbreak of the Fnmco-Pruaaian war, which 
haa done service in manv novela already. One cannot but be 
gratefril to Mrs. Jenkin ior the good toate which she displays in 
■paring ui all attempts to describe minutely the pjainful events of 
tuat ^riod, which certainly offer a tempting bait to a novelist. 
M. Bubar departs to the East aoon after the ilrst threatening of 
war, in order to aet hia affaire there aa atraight aa he can, and 
hia wife, over whose welfare Vilpont watchoa at a distance, 
establishes a hospital in her hotel when the number of wounded 
demandinff shelter be^fins to increase. As one would expect, 
Vilpont IS brought into it with a dangerous wound from 
the peril of which he escapes mainly the careful nursing of 
Pauiinoi who however, aa aoon aa he recovers consciouaneas and 
recomixea her, tnmafera him to the care of a Soeur de Charity. 
Finally they part, in a scene which ia told with considerable pathos, 
and the malignant treachery of Zelie, who, though little haa been 
aaid of Her here, ia one of the best-dmwn characters in the book, 
haviim been exposed, M. Subar, whoao fortunes, though not wrecked, 
are ahattered, and hia wife, settle down witn the Rendua at 8t. 
Gloi. The latter part of the book is not eauol eitlier in construction 
or working out to the beginning, but on the other hand it ia a g^d 
deal better than is any part of many novels which pass for being 
good. Of the merits of JupHer'i DaugHer% it is not easy to give an 
adequate idea, except by extracts more copious than we have room 
for. Its fruilts are a want of centralisation of interest and a laxity 
of style which leads the author at times to write such a seotenoe 
as this — He did not remark a studied coldness in the manner his 
bows were received.** To any one who would read a cleverly and 
pleasantly told story which makes no call upon his capacity for 
violent excitement Mrs. Jenkin’s book maybe safely recommeuded. 


DAHOMEY AS IT IA* 


P K)R Mr. Skertchly went to the West Ooaat of A(Hct to 
make collections in natural history. Unluckily for him, when 
staying at Whydah he received on invitation to viait the K^g of 
^ Dahomey, with a pronuae that he ahould return to the coast in 
eight days. Ounosity to see the celebrated monarch, and the 
hope of new diacoveriea in entomology, induced Mr. Skertchly 
to accept the invitation. Qelold, however — that ia the Kinga 
name — appears to be a man of grater amiability than might m 
supposed from aome of the stories about his habits. At any 
rate he took such a iancy to Mr. Skertchly that he could not make 
up hb mind to part wiw him. Honours and presents of every 
kind were heim^ upon the white visitor with unpreoedehted 
prodigaUty. Before his departuio he was made a prince with 
a very impoaing cermnony. Four auita of clothes were wound 
round him; he receivra an umbrella of allk velvet, aur* 
mounted hy a gotgeoua allegorical design, to say nothing 
of a stool, a quantity of liquor, and a hundred heads of 
oowriet; tweoty-four alavee were added to carry the presents, 
and to act aa his aervants ; and finally he received what seems 
to be BOit aoeurately described as the honoraiy colonelcy of 
the Ariiantee refliment Happy ia tbe man whom tbe King de- 
Ughta to honour r But bia hi^pmesa in thia caaa was considerably 
jSafmAed by the foctf that be was detained for ei^t monriis in 
thecottutry; that during that time he was never allowed to lumbb 

about aloM, and that nia time wee chiefly apent in looidiiw at 
V the odebmted "euetoma*^ of Dahomey, wmeh. howem ifrqma- 
rive in thmnietvea, must have haoome not a utile wearieome ia 
Dndm these eiieiiinataiiom eolamok^ A certain 

nUUtber o( speriimmiy in d eed, seem to have presented themadvea 


giatQitoiiily, Hr. glYm a paArifo eao^ 

wh^ he paaaed in tire nmt of ooeloKiaohaai oenth^ 
hairy anidem Ihe eliittsre was leaelred rehan a >age %t 
MlipaihL of about a pound wriihtt dropped upon Hv 
dming hia attempt to sleep; and Mr. SntkUly reoOida 
with pardonable eomplaceniw how he atmek a Uffht| casglri^tire 
oentiped^ and dioppad him into the middle of the are. Koairirire 
hunting for inaacto, however, was pomibla. Even whenhenrede 
an expedition to the interior he waa ohligad by the King’s 
to mmoh at the rata of thirty mllee a day, whirii, under a venloBl 
iun, ia not oompatible with many deviatlotta from tire Use of > 
march ; and the natives whom he peiauaded to hunt for him wevo 
not intelligent enough to bring him anything worlh pmerviug. 
Mr. Skertchly was thua compelled to devote himself excuurivriy to 
compiling a court circular giving the ftitteat details of the riabCH 
rate oeremoniala which appear to oocupy the chief part of the igqrel 

Skertchly, we may remark, ia no lover of the negfoeg b&g, 
generaL He considon them aa forming an infoAor variety of the 
human race, and baa very little sympathy with philantnioplata, 
abolitioniata, or miaaionaiiea. If, indeed, the account whiidi ho 
gives of the condition of miaaionary enterpriao at Whydhh ia 
at all an accurate one, it must be admitted that there la room 
for improvement. Unleaa Mr. Skertchly be a writer of Hbela, 
it ia not aurpriaing that Chriatianity doea not make auch rapid 
progress among tbe natives aa might be deeired. In spite, however; 
of hia contempt for the negroes and hia disbelief in their apiritual 
advisera, Mr. Skertchly b anxioua to correct the extravagant 
rtimoun aa to Dahomey atrooitiea. The King ia deeorihed by 
him aa a tall, athletic peraon, with a pleating expreiaiou of foee, 
and with a conaiderable ahaire of natural acutoneas. Ona of tbe 
royal remarks certainly ahowa more power of thought than we 
should have expected in aaavage. Mr. Skertchly explained to him 
that eclipaea wore caused by the moon ooming between the aun and 
theearth. If BO,aaked the lung, how doea it happen that there b not 
an edipae erery month F We have known a good many imder- 
graduatoa to whom the difficulty would never Mve occurred, and 
who would certainly have been inoapabb of aolvlng it. The 
King moreover appears to bo auperior to tbe prriudicee of hb 
Bubjecte, and anxioua to eatablian commercial inwcourae with 
Europeims. He aeema to have regarded Mr, Skertdily aa a Euro- 
pean potentate regards an interviewer, and waa anxioua to have a 
lair account of himself ‘publiahed to the world at large. Our dis- 
agreeable aaaoebtiona with Dahomey are chiefly due to the 
human ancriticea which form part of the customs ; and we are glad 
to accept Mr. Skertchly’s corrections of current exagirorationa. 
That a good many men are put to death every year b unwnbbb ; 
though, according to Mr. Skertchly, the Ashiuiteea are for more 
murmurous than the Dahomans. About two hundred execu- 
tions seem to hnvo taken place during the eight montha of 
Mr. Skertchly *s stoy; and he suggeata that, if we hanged 
aU our murderers at one period of the year, we should 
make as good a show aa Dahomey. The atatbtica may be 
doubtful ; but Mr. Skertchly has other pleas for Dahomey, lir 
the tot place, negroes do not much mind being truas«» and 
gagged ana Jiaving their heads hacked off with blunt knives. He 
saw a number of victims who wore talking and bughiog cheerfully 
when ungogged, and, when gagged, boating time with thob beaus 
to the music. Some of the persons executed are prisoners of war, who 
of course have no right to complain ; and the others all appear to 
he criuunab who have forfeited their livoa for crimes whi^ would 
have been capital not very long ago In Engbnd. If tbe dead 
bodies are exposed after a rather disguiting foshion, we may nr- 
member that the fragmente of gibbeta are still standing 1^ 
English roads, and tlmt the hoa& of rebeb wore to be seen 
upon Temple Bar down to a very recent jperiod. Still 
Mr. Skertchly endeavoured to impress upon the King that 
the ceremony was objectionable and excited praindicea in 
tbe minds of foreignen. During the early period of his stay he 
refused to be present on these occasions, though courteouslT 
invited, and l^p^d by hb abstinence to impress upon the King’s 
mind some consciousness that the executions were disgusting 
to a woU-regiilatad mind. Towards the end of the customs, 
however, Mr. Skertchly's austerity seems to have relaxed, or hb 
curiosity became too strong for hb sense of propriety. Ai^how 
he witnessed and describes a good many of ihoso performances ; 
and his inconsistency has at least the advantage that ha b abb to 
reduce to its true proportions the sensational story of the lake of 
blood. It waa aaid in England that the Kin^ filled with blood 
a bkrt fo large that he couM naddb about in it in a canoe. On 
this occasion, a pit was dug about three foet square by three feet 
deep; a numW of fetich images were arranged by the aide, 
together with a small silver canoe; the blood of vaiioua fowb. 
ducks, and sheep was then albwed to flow into the pit; and 
afterwards five captives were beheaded over it. The perlariiiaiica 
seems to have been brutal in a high degree, but tbe ditoenoe 
between thb and the paddling st^ is certrinly oonridenbb. 

These executions are the culminating point of a set of perfoniH 
anoea which seem to prove eondusiviuy that savages are at bast 
la capabb of worrying themaelves hj elaborate eeremonbl aa snore 
eivilreed human beinga. Indeed we nuiat add that Mr. Skertehly'a 
minute aooounta, however creditabb to hb penovering pursuit of 
knowledge, beeoira not a Utib tiresome. 
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Chapman iiltsiL 


I penoveringpursuit of 

Day after uay he sat 

for hours watohiisgiiitan>dnel^l^ processiona of the Amaxoiw, a^ 
•Inuaoedaiieea designed and somotioiea executed hy the King in 

IfiSloi^andaciiaiWretooowrieibdlofwhichheiiaaaetdowii as 




m ‘4kiMW‘<MH4ww«awilwlit«MWwa^ 

' Jh. ■**^* *"*^****IlwoVt*ll«:Mrl^ 

Bullittle wH or wlftdom ilwnw'ot thou h«ro. 

Uu .KoltlMrth^wiMdsiior^^ 

/iWii* llow» iMteou*, jto j i to tio vlMit tW JiMi to'oii 
l^fli^wvico? 

Hit. likDiiodaihaiB«ftil 4 lo« 

Attd IwlU 6o'ny wimoit to ntriove H. 4 
Bav? iVoor'ot not Ui« AduMins in thii oet? 

Hi; la Mag right I look not of thy Asiur. 

Uu I oall thy powor in que«tk>n. 

M*. Then ru fight, 

Not with Tkoy*« ItgionB, Imt with thoe. 

lJu Coiao on, 

Lotfbrtma arhitrate. 

Ks. Than meat my hand 

FoaUogthohilt 

JhtB And me thon tioon ^halt too 

Dolim tho Uke, and dallying not. And yot 
I wfiTnot touch thfo, but will go and toil 
Hie amy thutroliall vcoge this on thy head* 

This dialogue adequately mpreacmta the Greek, and it would be 
difficult to amend the rendering of a fine apeech of rhilocletea, 
when ho firat leame the trick of which Nooptoleiiuia wao doaigned 
to he the unwilling instrumout, and apoatropliizeH the birdo and 
heaata within naifps of the cave where he l^lievea hiiiiHolf atill 
deetined to linger in pain and loueliueea. 

But we muatglanco at the choral parts of the two ])lay8. In the 
fint ode of the USdipua there is obet^rvable, beeidea general gmoe and 
fidelity of tranalation, a sntiaiaotory definiteneaa oa to one or two 
exnreattons w^oh, in the utter ab^nce of notes, mure edpt^cialiy 
call for preoirion in rendering. Thus, in v. 184, atertw 
ia rendered, as a parallel paMfigo fnmi ./Ir^hylus, oiled by .I‘irt‘ur<lt, 
ahowa it.ahould be, Along the altar-etnuid ^ ; and in the next 

strophOi rikfi ydp Ti Toi'f* iir‘ iiftitf) 19^-9* a 

aonienoe of aoxue seemiug ambiguity, is BufiioiontlY rupr^hinittMl by 
the of Elmaley'e iut»nri)ivtat.ion — namely, *‘ lJav ruiia» what 
night ^[Nirea.'’ In the Becond eborua Bituie alight soorliioe of 
pictuxesqueneaa ia noticeable in the rendering : — 

With noiu^ to ahuri) hj.s moan ; 

which omits all mention of nn?l, llero Mr. riumptro gelliers up all 
in his version : — ** hi dreary lonolim^wi with dreary tread.” ilut 
in the rest, and in the sublime hymn beginning ti not Uwtui ^ipovriy 
Mr. OampMll is fully equal to the occvision. Perhaps, however, 
it may be more convenient to quote, as a apeclmen of hia metrical 
translatioii, a bit of a chorus in the Philocieiai^ which depictA the 
sufTeror^s wretebedneas in his exile at Lemnos, and contmsts it 
with the happier lot which is in store for him if Neoptolemus fulfils 
his proraiao to convey l^im home. Aflor doscribi ug how ho sus- 
tained life by the ctipUtres of his bow, the chorus addn : — 

Poor fou) tliHt nover emer in tim years’ tpaco 
DHghton'd.hirt favo 
'Will* iJic fruit of tho viiu*. 

] 3 ut ovor Hooking Cu aunic «taii<ling (tool, 

Kot rlmr nor cool, 1 

Drank It fur winv. 

But now «)ijsu>rtod with tho hcru'rt child 
Ho winneth grimtnciiM, nud a joyful cliango 
Fnun that low atatf ; over the wat<jr wild 

Borne by llic friendly hnrU UuuMnlt Uic range ' 

Of iEtai where Sjx'veyheuia filb 
Calm boain^ lK»twecn h»ve!y UUla, 

Haunted of Mel inn nyiniiha, till he rapies * 

The roerf^trec of Ida father a hall, 

And iiilHIi oVr oil 

Towsib that toHjoiik fonti, wboto homo b in tits skies. 

'Thia ia j^tily turned, and for tho most part faithfully also. It 
nia^ seem nypercritical to demur to tho lino we have italicised as 
hnv^ lees wa ntan ty in the Greek words frrarhv i/c Umft (716) 
^an convenience as regards rhyme. But, to say the truth, it is 
just on this point that we think Mr. Campbeirs translalion sus- 
oa^litoof in]^p^vement--namoly, that he is too fond of importing 
a nsmgn idea into his rendering of the Greelc, and a trifle lux in 
hiaremrd to the letter of his original. This, we know, is a matter 
on wiiich eritios difler ; but it surely cannot be wrong to con- 
tend for a rapi^uetion of the images, if not the iptiaatma verba, 
of a maater. Tor our ^ part we should be loth to render 

lAwtfoc a little floor of hope,** though we are aware 
that to object to such a slight departure from exactness seems to 
savour of purinn. But what can bo the object of tmnslating 
auehaliiieaa 

itC wMmv At§ drmrrec dvrme ((Ed, T.763,). 

So to Uv« os to 
As asiilM be tom to eify 

Or wltOKonUidiMBini ibrt tiw Si^idt appended to Hm Ibw w« 
me ilmnt to qndte £com the J^OtOetat waa mwnt Sat » 

jeprodaetbn of the Oietd^ of 8<^phode6f Bbiloctete^ inqairinr 

V dwBt fharritn^ dm ig na f ea himna <mo 

ttaia ta .Mnuf oMtr. Smv 

,«WfVP* ■ 

Who atfer ■ade a . B mlwi w t*A i > i | ie« li, * h » r> att 
Cried-WMditf 


rOm bHkttMlnlheML 


lhaes luy ha e^Bom la • 'tiiimHt io«h ft* iMOq; 

hath. MtniHiatiag \ I 

jrnfjtmtm ilmamfita' 

iilo.iie<>> «ic ded|iM«h 
M’ oO ««jt j wa iri ini 
warm- 

Soani madly, sad Umu Aalto to auton aliddt 
*MidH (iiotiicrplexing shosks 
Of odamimtlnB rooks 

to (SumtoU^r aMinto by toe t 

but we can see no excuse for the lieetos of altaratton whidh in 
V. 945 of tbo same play renders Jocastab 'Udding to bar attaudattt 
tliirpflfnroX*, ouxi towirp XaraX* 

Quick, Chios, ran, and leU ibb to thy toto- 
an importaiicm of names where nt> name is in the origtnaJ^ 
where it is contrary to the usoge of Greek tragedy, and eugges* 
live rather of a f*omic or fanfioal eleiuent. 

We tliiuk we need hAr<lly add that 'these ramnrka are ntoflo' 
under a eeutu) of deep obligation to Mr. Campbell to whot WO hf|ve> 
already described as an able and eacullout traiialiiUoQ. 


flWEET, NOT loASTlNG.* 

I N going llirough o.YhlbitionB of minlorn pictures it has otoa 
• Htriick UB hnw much truer taste atid bow much grotUcrdklll 
are shown by the artists than by tho writers of those novels which, 
it is our un happy fate to have to read in sucli numbers. Tlio Dudley 
Gallery of this j ear is but poorly WKiken of. Tet even there how 
brightly would tho suooud and tbircl-tale artists shine forth if 
their work was compared with that of ilu) second mid tbird-mtO' 
uovfdiatH f It is dilUeult of enurso to cou]]}nra a picture with a 
hook. Vet , as we wore the other day looking at some of the iketchea 
ill this (inllory, wo found ourselves regretting that most of tlur 
novclit^ta hiut not either given theniaoivos up to pi^tiug, ot elan,, 
hdon) they wrote, had made a study of tho art of writing. We 
have tii» reason to suppose that Uiore nro tuoro people Wn with a 
capacity for painting than with a cupae.iiy for writing. For the 
one art, however, a Yi>ng and careful training is requtretb while for 
the <}thor art there is no training at all. To be sitre a young 
novelist hns road no doubt liunotexlH of novels, most of theiu; 
worthlosK, But ibis no more tits him for writing than long 
I wandoriiigs through galleries of jioor pain tings fit a iimn for 
I painting. The wmuan who takes to writing has this advantage, so 
far im it is an advantage over the man, that she 1ms from early yeasa 
bi^on a great letter-writer. She has acquired thereby a consider^ 
able <ronimand over her pen, though not perhaiia over her wonts, 
Sho Imn, as the phrase goes, lom'nl. to express her ideas ; but thou 
unfortunately too often she lias no ideas to express. Now 
whiit is (dearly required, so us to give the iiovaHsi the saiuo 
advantages as the iiriist, is an institute of Novol-WriUng. 
I’here, under tho giiidanco of proft‘«si>rs, studenis would litam^ 
not certainly to wTito nn original work— 'for origimiUty wn** 
not bo teught— hut to make a composition which should not be 
in glaring vi»djilion of oil principles of good taste. Tho canons o< 
chiaroscuro, for instance, luive not ss yet laH)n laid down, so far (u» 
wo know', in the novelist’ll art; and for want of such cation* tlm 
wrilem of tlie pn^sont day put in much U>o much shade. It would 
not be difih'uU, however to fix a limit to tho amount of fibadothat 
might lie tlirown into a sioi’y. At all events something would be 
I dune if an ostimAte wore iiiado of tho number of pages tnero are to 
each crime in tho wosks of a prreat variety of novoluits. Tito 
number of jokes would luive in like manner to be ascertaified, and 
it woiihl ljt3 tlum soon bow many joke* n great writer nudres to 
give light and relief to oficli nuirder. Tbtin, too, ho'W much do 
our uuvol-w riters tuhxI to know that they niust only paint what 
they have Ihomsulvcs seen ! The young artist dcMJS not begin by 
painting tho marble bolls in whicn every young lady a four years 
ago used to druum she was living. On the contrary, ho is sot to 
paint what ho has himself soon, and what ho knows quite we^ 
The novelist, on tho contrary, neghads too oflonhis vlllHgo gossip 
an bem^atli his pen, and draws in tlm strongest colours dukcH ana 
murderers, os if no had hoen hob-D<»b with thorn all his life. Novelists* 
want of familiarity with tho peiiplo they attempt to describe if 
shown not only by the monstrosity of tho picturi** they draw, but 
aim) by the trf>ublo they are at in describing tliat which strikes 
their nntlco niiTcly because it is unfamiliar. If wo could imagine 
that n plouglinmn should siiddeidy gain tbo jmwer of writing a 
novel, and if ho should take as his subject tho Irfo of “ well-to- 
do ** pnplo in tho country, ho would, no doubt, in dotcHUag 
their everyday life, not forgot to nn nlion that they washed 
tlioir hiiiitis and brushed their hair bcibi'o diunor, and bafora 
they swallowed their soup unfolded their napkins. Uo would 
describe how bis heroine, suflering from a violent cold, drowfclffa 
handkerchief out of her podket and blew her nose, and how hit 
hero, when ho first caxuo down on a Sunday mominjcr, waa in hit 
SoxidaT clothes, not waiting till after he Md hts braafafiiat to 
clean Himself* up.** Absurd aa a novel written in this fiudtkm 
would seem to any one of tho middle dass^ scareely lass absurd is a 
novel in which lords and ladies ore as plsniifyl indeed ae iwums in 
apriliigi but ae unnatund as <a doljfdim in the woods or a wiki boar 

ipNMig tho waves* f 
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The Bevieiir, 


A. 


In thii ncnrel of nai ZatHiy^, we htTe ^ Dob 

and Ihichesa of Tbuthiuoiii the Maranis of BtajBh 
HUton. Lord and Lady Diurraflrhmore and their chiUietti Lord 
Oameliordi Lady ErmegOda Hildebrandi f a miliar ly called Erma, 
'^aad Lady GwendaUne HildebraDd, no leaa fiuniliarlj called 
Oweimy. Tbe author does her best to make ns quite at our eaae with 
eiu^ great people, yet we cannot but feel that we ahonld find our* 
aelyes much more among hrinff people if we were Iniited to dine 
<m some Sunday afternoon in Madame Tussaud’s wax-work show. 
We read of the dressing-bell and the period sacred to the cares of 
toilette.” of '‘the cares attendant” on a mtleman "on placing 
and his convoy at table,” how "there comes a sudden 
hush, and Lady Damghmore rises, and the ladies file from the 
room/ and " the ordeal of dining is qyer.” We read how 
Jjody Domighmoro and Mrs. Fercivol sebUed down into their 
respeotiye easy-choirB,” ond we are glad to finmfirom this use of the 
worn " respective ” that in high rau, even inUreland, two people 
do not sit on one easy-chair like two Templarsvn one horse. Wo 
read that " coffee over, the piano was opened! the group in the 
centre of the room resolved itself into couples, rad every one put 
on an air of expectancy.” We read that wnen^rd Hilton in the 



» among ^ „ ... , , 

ger, and looking radiantly beautiful as she spoke). ‘ You have b^h 
ceen smoking.’ ” Wo read that there were Junch bells ond droBsing 
liells, "which always rang punctually at half-past six o’clock.” 
In fact, we are allowed to see a great doal of tno inside of high 
life, but all the while we soom to soe but the roiloction of some 
reflection. We should doubt whether the author has for her copy 
D6 even to those who have drawn the great from life. She has 
an, we fear, but the copier of some copier. But our readers shall 
Judge for themselves 

When the Autumn beauty was at its ftalnoas, and arrayed in its richest 
wohU of scarlet and gold, iroing forth to meet its death like the ill-fated 
daughter of Judah; when all these events of which we have written had 
place. Lady ErmegUda Hildebrand came back to Darraghmure. 

She travelled badi from Kingstown, where the Duke of Tanthallon’s 
jaohi hod restored her to Irish earth again, alter the cruise to Norway. 
Ravelling back with much state and circumstance, with many wrappings 
of rich furs; with heavy Jewel-boxes and drcsging-casei ; a hrench maid, 
«nd all the other imposing accessories which betitted tlio first-born of her 
smoient line. 

We dc not so much object to a writer calling a dressing-case 
and a French maid " imposing accessories.” We are W this time 
used to big words, and know tno Latin word for throo-imhings as 
well as any man. In big and foolish words there lies no ^eat 
offence. Wo do dislike, nowover, this vulgar and minute descrip- 
tion of matters which are in therasolvos utterly petty, and which 
In real life would bo scarcely noticed, certainly not described, by 
any person of a cultivated mind. Imposing as were the accessories 
of this Lady Ermegil^, no less imposing was she herself. " When 
ahe walked her gliding motion reminded you of that of a swan ” — 
not, we suppose, of a swan walking, ns is almost implied. She was 
aware of her beauty, and used it and her " imposing accessories ” 
only too well. " It may be said of her,” wo read, " as of him of 
Macodon, that her thirst for conauost only increased with the 
number of kingdoms which owned nor victorious sway.” The talk 

t this Lady &megilda Hildebrand was as big as her name. " I 
nt to see real love,” she cried out; " I want passionate love ; I 
eiave something stronger than warmed ice-water to drink.” This 
apei^ of hers was too much for her sister, the Lady Qwendaline, 
who 

sidd In a low, soft voico, ** You and I dlfier much in our Idcoo of love, I am 
afraid. Let us not desecrate love by likening it to that sort of thing I ” 
And queenly Krroa liorself could not have emulated the depth of scorn ro- 
Vealed in that one sentence, spokeu in that low, soft tone. 

** Dear Gwenny," said the latter, surprisod, ** you are too romantic iu 
your ideas I Far too idealistic t " 

This wicked Lady Ermo^lda, or Eimegilda'Begina, as she is 
cslled, in her disgust of warmed ice-water, wantonly set to work 
(0 rob the heroine of her lover. He was one Dr. Halket, or Bertie 
Balket, as he is generally called. It is curious, by the way, how 
fond ladies are who take to writing novels, not only of calliug but 
also of introducing all the young men of the stoiv by their 
abbreviated names. Thus we have, besides Bertie llalket, also 
Gus B^ott and Fred Brady. Doubtless we should have had a 
few more, only, as the rest of the charactm are mostly lords, their 
Ohristian names are not used. This Bertie Halket had the reputa- 
tion of being " a veiy dangerous detrimental,” whatever that 
may be, and so Ermogilda Ilyina, with tho thirst of " him of 
Macedou,” looked upon him as a worthy conquest. She, "this 
glorious woman,” as she is described, " with her regal brow, her 
queenly dignity and grace ” f why not her queenly braw and her 
regal dignity and grace P) "her rich silken robes and glittering 
Jewela, her graceful attituaes and swan-like motion,” met this " very 
dangerous detrimental,” much as Alexander met Darius, and the 
campaign thus opened : — 

** W« only said how much nioor tho world would he if there were no men 
In it,” 

** And you thbttght It, didyou not ? *’ asked Dr. Halket from bis comer. 
** Of coures we md,'* aaid Ndlie. 

«*8o I should have sujpposed.” again obeerved Dr. Halket 
" 1 sppland ytmr spint, NelUo ; ” and Lkdy Erma as she spoke, flashed a 
grihuiw wdeflanoe Into the Wfner. «*Tea and scandal may be nice— it 
dtpiliff- vm moidh on peopWs tastea : but tee without soandal is nicer 
f quite apriaiid your spirit NelUe, end your sentlmenu too.^ 

tnuqri^ you would, Eims,” replied the 


lifiperturlmMe I>oetre from Ida ^ He wrenotfe teprevrikiil ^ 

into an argument Just Ihtn. , , . . ^ 

Lady Erma's vanity was piqued, hut she reflected thothai^woiiyiotorlss 
were often the moet oe^vo, end she turned to Ur. Brody* nsolyed that 
l)octor Halket should Ibel what it was to be left out in the sold flw the rest 
of the evening. 

She gains the day. it is tame, but at one rime she felt so e xha u^gpd 
that Bering " a dainty ” (eveiything is dainty ia the modem aontt) 
"little ^uipage of rare china and bright silver, she said|piitrii% 
two white jewelled han^ up to her temples,^ ‘ My brain & over- 
worked. A cup of that amDrosial beverage is the only thing to 
restore the wasted fabric.’ ” Finely os tea sounds when caDed " an 
ambrosial beverage,” it scarcely equals the suppw which followu 
under tho name m " a grand symposium over the grill^ dSbrtB of 
tho turkey which had graced the ^ner-table.” It is not only 
by her calling tea ambrosial and turkey-hones a symposiuin 
that the author displays her classical reading. She hu read 
tho mythology, even if she somewhat confouqds the persons. 

" Poor Ariamie,” she tells us, " must have often prophesied the 
departure of Paris, long before she awoke and saw his white 
fttiil vanisliing in the distance.” The wicked Ennegilda Bqgina 
rol» the heroine of her lover, fools him to her he^’s content, 
and then marries the Marqub of Staffe. The heroine goes back 
broken-hearted to France to the convent where she had men edu- 
cated, and ]^rti6 llalket does not turn up again till the winter 
of 1870, when in Orleans, " under the very statue of Joan of Arc 
Frenchwomen sit smiling, selling fruits and vegetables” (not 
ambrosial beverages or a symposium, let us he thankful) " to tho 
invaders.” He is called in to Rm an English nurw who is dying, 
and of course finds it is the heroine. A French Bister of Charity, 
with a disregard of tho rules of gender which under tho circum- 
stances may M looked upon as a touching trait, prays over her, 

" Faites luire sur olle votre dtemel lumidre,” and then with thb 
false concord in her ears she dies. Bertie Halket after this prospem 
so well that, though it is no such very distant time since the wax 
of 1870, he is described as "a famous liinglish surgeon in Parb; 
a man now high up in hb profesrion.” Silly as thb story is, 
it is nevertheless verv harmless. Thu author does indeed bring in 
young men who tafk of taking "B. and S.” when they mean 
Wndy and so^water ; but her " fust ” young men are innocent 
enough. We should bo gkd to know, however, what she moans 
when she says that Gus Bennett " hail graduated into a full-blown 
‘B. L’ ” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

I N the course of five years* experience in the Territories and in 
the Pacific States ^ll^ Beadle appears to have filled a variety 
of functions, to have gone through many rude adventures, and to 
have acquirtri a knowledge of what ho calls the " Undeveloped West ” * 
which may bo useful to many of hb readers, and can hardly fail 
to interesting to all. He has not, like so many recent authors, 
confined himself to the boiihm track created by the Pacific 
Itailway, or to that which, bolbro the railway was undertaken, 
was marked out by tho sta^s aud waggon caravans which im- 
perfectly fulfilled tho oJlico of conveying passengers and goods 
l^twcen the Eastern States and tho distant community v^ich, 
long before tho intermediate region was seriously invaded, had 
peopled Ualifomia, or tho rude mining settlements which wore 
growing up here and there on the lOusteru slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. Ho has traversed the Indian counti^. and has a good 
deal to say about the character and prospects of the " Nations ” 
there settled, much of which will bo new to the English pumic. 
lie has lived in New Mexico, and made himself acquainted with 
tho peculiar laws and manners of its inhabitants of Sp^bh blood — 
laws which in many chsob seem to show a stronger element 
of ancient Mexican than of mediaeval Spanish civilization. 
He dwelt for some time in Utah os editor of a " Gentile ” news- 
paper, and has formed an opinion of the Saints and their leaders 
which, if not easily reconcilable with established facts, has at least 
the merit of independence, and differs widely from that commonly 
formed by visitors to Salt Ijiiko Ci^. Ilo draws dbtinctions 
between different portions of the vast interior region between the 
Mississippi and the mountains which have not been sufficiently 
marked dj of his predecessors ; and, boasting that he has no 
interest in pulling any railroad scheme or promoting the sale of 
railway lands, he points out a variety of considerations which greatly 
affect value or the land grants obtained from Oongieas tor the 
purpose ofFabing capital to make the lines. Hb remarks deserve the 
careful attention, wnether of intending emigrants, or of those who 
are or may be interested in the fortunes of the railways them- 
selves. In the first place, the land rises in a steady slope firom the 
valley of tho two mat rivers to the base of that vast mountain- 
chain which forms tne watershed, and divides ths narrow but very 
fertile belt along the Pacific coast from the remainder of thqcofr- 
tinent. The first part of thb slope is all that has berei rqnesented; 
rich, and well-watered land, capable of supporting as large a 
popularion to the square mile as vuf apicultural oounfry 
m the world; eqjoying a pleasant and bsaUhfel dUiliate, 
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can fted noih^{ wbioh, aoodrding to* an American phrase, a 
jadMsbl^ oonla not croaa 'mthout earxying a havreaac. Then 
; there is a wt territory whose elevation renders it most mipromis* 
' ing for oidtivation^ great taUe-land whose lowest pomt may be 
, taSen at 4,000 foet above the sea*leveL Here the frosts often con- 
tinue throuffh the whole year ; the air is as leniarkahle for drynics 
as tar cold dear parity, and want of water often concurs with 
the low temperame to deprive the soil of vegetation. But it is 
here that the country prsaents other and not less powerful attrac- 
tions to the adventurer in search of fortune or of bread. This is 
the mining region, with its incalculable mineral wealth, its peculiar 
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•hori^M^lunaleMlydegMdMiin the Boale of hooumity; and their 
maaai'wtioa OMa sot aeein h, ai^ maana nfeat beyond the politi- 
eal ddU of Amaiican atataamen, if onoe loyally undertaken and 
nouietahtfr canded out. 
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of minaa to hatr ht arisd. Haito of the woriti aimaoiaI|y Sm 
tw or tolas aariiaat dmptem, may hate aoma ganiand tetmaat ii 
’wu^tm of toe rude aoianea and ruder jpnieiloa of hiaarlMa 
fw>huntan; hut is genual its toohawal ohaiantor nmdara H of 
utMvuwsmaaainaaaalfor tooaa who intend to pumua toe 
craft urito which it deals. 

*^0 Skyligkt md toe HerAifoem* k toatok|^«an by Mr. 
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pcution of the work which iCtusllv desli with the 
principles of tbe art; but the prelk^ is ridiculoudj 


serted, on sites ranmng from 6,000 to 9,000 feet in eltitude. inis 
conn^ hss genersEy a surface as unpromising to the cultivator as 
its hmen wealth is valuable to the prospector and the miner. 
Of course, in the midst of the least favourable of these regions 
there are extensive tracts which bear a different character ; oases 
in the desert, containing tens or hundreds of square miles, whose 
peculiar Situation exempts them brom the curse of borrenuess which 
prevails around them, and creates those splendid parks’* which 
promise in a few years to he turned into huge grazing farms, and 
even districts where the fanner f^au raise com and ve^tables. And 
the Psdiio belt nresent% a moi,i strikiim contrast to the country on 
the i)iher side ox the mountan<ri. Califomia is, like all countries 
near the Equator, liable to suilA from drought, and in many parts 
the former can only ptosuer by means of dareful, extensive, and 
systematio irrigation. But her soil and her climate seem to 
conspire to render her the very paradise of the English race. 
They can live there in perfect health *, they enjoy the most splendid 
scenery and the most delicious air ; they can raise nearly every 
important staple of cultivation that the temperate zone can pro- 
duce — wheat and maize, silk and wine, lumonda and oranges, 
apples and peaches — the fruits and cereals of England side by 
siae with tnose df Italy, of Michigan, and of Carolina. The 
magnificent fields of wheat, covering two or four thousand acres *, 
the i^antationa of almond-trees, twenty acres whereof, after five 
or six years* tending, become a handsome and permanent fortime *, 
the vineyards, which need nothing but skill and a sufficiency of 
labour to rival those of Champagne or the Hheingaii ; the seri- 
culture, which ere long may seriously compote with that of 
China, have been amply described by authors whose works have 
been previously notion in these columns, and we do not propose 
to fouow Mr. Beadle over familiar ground. The most ori^nal 
part of his work is probably that which describes the settle- 
ment of the Indian ierritoiy. Its occupants are not those savage 
warriors whoso exploits from time to time spread terror through 
half a Western State, and force tho Federal' Government to incur ; 
the expense and employ all the parade of war to put down a few | 
scores of depredators fax less formidable than a small Highland | 
clan of the aeventeenth century. They are distributed into a few 
important nations, numbering less than one hundred thousand in ! 
all, and living in tolerable quiet under what has at least the 
semUanoe of government, llie Cberokees, for example, have a 
Legisfoture and an Executive whose work seems to be done with 
leas of show and noise indeed, but not less effectively, and cer- 
tainly not less honestly, thaq that of their prototypes at Wash- 
ington. The Pueblo or Village Indians of New Mexico seem to 
Moog to a different race — ^probably to some one of those which 
sncoessively occupied Mexico— and retain the relics of a simple 
civilisation. There seems to be no xeason why, if protected tmixmi 
the greed of the white settler and the treache^ of Federal omcials, 
these tribes tiionld not settle down as peaceable cultivators of the 
■oU, and be gradually absorbed into tne mass of a heterogeneous 
praulation ; and Mr. Beadle points out very clearly the awurdity 
oftDtmkm on their lands while Kansas, for exampl^ remains not 
lialf*peopled« and the foUy, as well as the iniquity^f the bad fiuth 
whiw has hitherto been observed towards them. They arenot^ like 
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silly, and the olomentary iustruoiiaii in ohemult^ end 

optics IS not of a kind to convey a dear notion of the first prind* 
plM of either Mienoe to the student who requires such teaohlitt. 

Messrs. Scribner, Wolford, and Oo. of Now York have yopr&ted 
for American oiiculation the Report of the Oommitted of Explora* 
tion in Pdestine, entitled Our ^orA; in JRafeetiins f, with which 
the majority of our readers must be already fiuuiliar. The Ameri- 
can edition is cheap and convenient, but the iUostrstions appear to 
have sufierod from use, or firom copying, and ctftainlv iTincMir 
inferior in orocution to tLoM have aWy Mon. ^ 

Dr. Beard’s Treatise on Legal Responsibility t in Old Age, read 
before the Mcriico-Legal Society of New York, thoogh most un- 
fortunately printed in bad type and got up in the meanest and 
most unattractive fashion, is a work deserving Uie attention of 
competent judges, and likely io excite tbe curiosity even of tbe 
unWned public. The author maintains, despite the supposed ex- 
perience or numkind to the contrary,, that the mental powers of 
man keep pace with the physical in d^lino as well as in growth : 
that the decline l^ns at forty, and after fifty is marked ana 
decided, if not rapid ; that mend power also wears out; sod that 
the offences of which men who have borne an irreproa^Me 
character for whole decades, perhaps for a whole life, are occa- 
sionally guilty in old age, are to be ascribed to osuses as little 
within their control as are the impulses of the insane. We 
have heard a man of large experience, and a close mond observer, 
say that men often ** take a turn for the worse,** as regards their 
moral character, after five-and-forty, but, as regards mtelleet at 
least, and especially as regards judgment, the general opbton of 
mankind in all ages seems to testify to an experience contrary 
to Dr. Board's theory. Men in tbe prime of fife would hardly 
have yielded the reputation of wisdom^ and the i^ht of elvu 
if not of military rule, to thoir seniors, ftoiu the time of 
Homer until now, were there no foundation for the belief which 
connects wisdom with grey hairs. The very feet of the double 
Bimse of the words vipovnc, senators, senior, seiraeur, Ao., bean 
strong evidence on this point. Howevor, Dr. Ifeard aiguos his 
case skilfully ; and it is not our busiucss in this place to discuss 
his theory. We can only recommend it to tho cariosity of the 
public and to tbe study of those sciontiilo men who are best 
qualified to deal with so startling a heresy. 

Mr. Samuel R. Wells, an American phrenologist, has published 
an elaborate work entitled New Phynioj/noviy in which he 

? irofe88es to discern the minutest traits of character no longer by 
be bumps on the head, but by tho varying peculiarities of the foce, 
the length and shape of tho nose, bremltn of nostril, proportion or 
upper and under jaw, prominence of tooth, We oaniiot 
pretend to discuss tho probability that particular moral qualities 
may thicken the dividing membrane of the nostrils, or cause the 
eyes to assume a longer or round<nr shape ; but wo should have 
thought that, if the shape of the cranium were the cause, or at 
any rate the congenital sign, of character, it would he n^lose 
to seek in the flesh of tho nose and lips what is recorded oh the 
bones of tho skull. We shonld furthor bo inclined to doubt the 
propriety of connecting destructive oualitiee with a hooked nose 
on the ground that carnivorous birds have a hooked mandible. 
The mandible helps the bird to tear its prey ; but men do not tight 
with thoir noses, so that the analogy appears altogether defective. 

We do not usually notice translations, especially when the 
originals are either well known or would find their proper place in 
another part of our columns. But we may brielly mention tbe 
appearance of a translation of a work which few Englishmen are 
liKcly to read in the original — Tho Afchetny of Kappivm H, of 


* The Skylight and the Dark UtHtm : a Comvlfie TtJttdfook on Portrait 
Photograp/w, By Elbert Anflenion. Philsdclphis : B«iu»niuti & WUboii. 
London : 'Irabner A Co. 1873. 

t Our Work in Pa/ettinA B<;ing an Acorjunt of the fllfrorent ExfKMiftiona 
■ant out to tho Land by tho Coraniltton of tho PaloMtlno KxgUmUkm 
Fund, since the SMablishmont of Uie Fund in 1865. Jenied by ills Com- 
mittee. New York : Sciihnor, Welford, A Armstrong. London : TrSbner 
A Co. 1873. 

t I^tgal Hupon^biliiy in Old Age; ba»td on Rumrehet mlo ihn UdatUm 
of Age^ Work'' By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. Read before tto 
Hedko-Legai Society of the City of New York, March 1 8^73. Bepubllahed 
with Notes and Additions from Transactions of the wriety, by Y. S. 
Glacfaer, New York. New York: RusseU^s American Steam Friniing Honse. 
London : Sampson Low A Go. 1874. 

I Niw Phymmomgt or, 8 ign$ of CKaraeUr tu mamffhied through 
Tmimramint and jSrtenud Forms, and r^iaPg fii **Ms Uumam. Ftuw 
JHomeP By Samiial R. Wells, Editor of ^ The Phrenologiaal Joamal and 
Lffe Ifloftiatad.** Wito mom timn One Tbonsand UliisUaUoiii. NswYorii: 
Walls A Ob. Lendoo : Trfibnar A Co. 1874. 

I ThoAldmimefUagfium. By MoliMmod si GhassaU, Moham- 
nmdaii FWoaopiw. Tranalated foom ths Tnrklah, bf Hsniy A. 

4ihsoy, New York: J. HtmaiB. London. 
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Qrienialum^ and saeiua to bavo been aoceentod with paiua 
and oare; ea a real labour of leve. 

TheiVoitrata State * is a daMsvtption, by a’W^ter who repudiates' 
all sVn^ihy either with" slaiu^ 'or seofMaion/ of tliu present 
politieal condition of South ( /arcilipa. 'Wo oannot hero follow biin 
in detail though the Inng" li^ of orimes that have disgraced the 
new rultn of wliai was onco the proudest Btata of the Union, 
and, through theni) the Federal Uovernment which alone sup- 
ports them#. It is enough to say that the ^miny of the coii- 
j[ueror8 rgage ¥otes to a mnjonty of utterly Ignorant creaturoH, 
ittst emancipated from slavery and belonging to a race whoso in- 
feriority to even the lowest Europuan races been poved by the 
experience of ages, and set them to govern a minority of men of 
Eimliah blood, owning all the iutelligenoe, all the nropeily, ell the 
tniaitioneji all the education of the community. Northern mlven- 
tnren separated the neugoes from their masters, and taught them 
to return a negro Logiriature, which whs to be the instrument of 
beeping the intruders in power. By that Legislature and its 
leaoeta South Carolina h^s sysUmiatically oppressed for (dght 
veara. Bnihed by the War and the daniorali/atioii of her labourers, 
ner taxes have been much nui^o than doublod, and her debt 
enoxmoualy Jnomsed} MuidUbo chief prt of the proceeds of 
loans And taxation appropriated bv negro orators and 

Northern ddTsbtiv^ii. xho ^tate is practically insoKent, her real 
people ruined and dhgraded^y being the subjects of the most 
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loane Aod taxatiort appropriated bv negro orators and 

Northern ddTsbtiv^ii. xho ^tat4* is practically iusoKent, her real 
people ruined end dtigraded^y being the subjects of the most 
Ignoniiit df their countrymen. Were they but left to themsohos, 
as Oallfomie was in the days of the Vigilance Oommitteos, in one 
week they would have sw<mt away the whole gang of iieculatora 
that cttUs^itself the State Government, and n^stored a decent and 
honest Oo^irhnient. Bui Federal power imposed on them a 
negro Qovemmsnt, with nil its consequences, and Federal power 
xnamtftina^thsx 'Government and its orontures. Those who speak 
with adotmrion of General Graut, iiud nrofess to believe in 
ihd*hciiestjf dt Ilepublioan stiiteeuien, shoula read this book, and 
beer in*wnd that for the state of things it desoribos General 
Grant and the parly in Congress that supports him are directiy 
mphnaible. 

Mfito Grace Ellis has put together, out of Miss Aikin*s 
memoir and a few other niattnials alrcMidy known to the public, 
what purports to be a new Life of Mrs. Barbauldf pre- 
fixed 'id an edition of her works. Ho far as wo can see, it might 
have heou enough to reprint the original memoir ; for Miss Elbe 
has little of value to add to it 

A Spff^ifhde Woman t is n novel with n purpose— that puipose 
being to t^h women that hundreds of them ** have genius and 

C t inteUeqtua] powers, which can earn them fame and free them 
i oppraraioD.” Those who admire the doctrine may possibly 
aarapt tke sbiry \ but the story will hardly win new votaries for 
WdoCtrine. 

^ma more Lott Poem^ of Alice and F/iasbe Oat'ey feoUo, 
waihf4*uut imitations of Mrs. liemans-— unay, wo trust, prove to 
be xcaOy the la|t of this gu'ihing source of easy, empty verse. The 
** Ameftitta^* CW II is a narrative of the International xacht itaoas, 
onparUcidarlymie paper, witli exooUont illustrations, in particularly 
had varae \ v«no whose oloveuliness, prosinesa,and blunders would 
disgraoe a schoolboy. 
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* ThePreetmte State: Soath Carehna under Negm (hverumemt By 
Jsinai ft Pik^ tote Minister of the Uiutmi htotin at tlio Uoguu. New 
Ymk : Appleton A Co. Loudon : Sauipsou l^w & Co. 1874 . 
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ParMU, ISy Oraoo A. ISlha Boston : Oegood & Co. London : TrUbner 
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1 A SdMMt Woman; or, MaruJebtrs Trkds and Triunahs, By 
Bmma Ms» Paridugham. N«w York $ S. It Loi^ : Triihtiei 
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j : * THE ARMY. 

^A|p^Wliiitop^i|$d that on the aame ovening ibat tho oflBoert 
(X mffi. ongaged in the ABfaantee war reoeiired the 

nB&menti, the SsCBKTiJtT fob Wa» made hia 
ilit>1i|iy,ilijt>tinh $k the general position and prospects of the 
t^wSoose ofvommons passed from pajing hononr 
itai w mUM ^tle hand whudi has lately shown w^t Eng* 
F^en aotively emplc^ed to the oonaideration 
i^iht completion, and the distribution of the 
wM^ this band has reflected so much 


wU^ this band has reflected so much 
ji|rtipnir thoughts awakened in this way 

Iw^ied itfe, otihp. The gcnorsT consideration of the army 
.fechlUbd the-fiLi^ that the troops engaged in tlio Ashantee 
irifTWese ](eii|ill^^ select^ for a difficult enteiv- 

]^r|se. ,The segmonts employe4 happened to bo regiments 


?w ^^oxdinary course. Had different regiments 
%MI pfH IMiiyyota, those regknonts would have bwn sent 


we ]Nae^^ira;ftAnltho|^ the officers other than those in 
^^jii#rftgimgyitii sent out wero of courle selected, 
wedt^ fn)m the army at large. It was not 
'Ifihiadfse^yrous spirits who wmed to go. Hundreds 
,!•$ Uf be disappointed in order that ton might bo satisfied 
srttb" the coveted fkvour of being allowed to fight a 
'dapgerons campaign in one of the worst climates in the 
trow. >' Sir Oarnct Wolselet was chosen simply because 
lie wias believed beforehand to be what he has sinoe shown 
Ibimirif', ewtly the right man for the task. His selection 
trac not obb to intemt or friendship, or any of those 
tinminerable motives which in old days used to determine 
tits ^tioioo ot British commanders and the fate of British 
ftroolis. Ho was sent simply because it seemed wise to send 
And the whole army may be said to have contributed 
jdm bMine needs of this particular service. On the other 
liandf Vhen we loa|F at the Army Estimates and find that 
ilhs IMiTt successive Ministries have tried their hand 


well officered, ably commanded, excellently provided, snd^ 
as was said of a British force on a memorable oooflsioni 
** able to do anything and go anywhere.'* ^ 

Mr. Disraku, in moving the vote of Uianks in the 00ii|«* 
mons, gave a somewhat elaborate hidlory of the AAiMme 
expedition, in order to lead to his conelpsion that fpbry is 
I not won by great armies alone. The comparison, lud^edB 
which Mr. Diseaxii made between the advening hi 
! Sir Garnet Wolsbubt and ^ose of CoAfl'BS iina^ BuStMiO 
is one that must have oochrred to many^mfaid% and 
not perhaps without suggesting the b*W 

it has happen^ that the oountmUen Ihad 

PizARRO could xMiw uo more oariy oifn suoa||sM^ l |y )i d as 
expedition than they oonld fl^r* Mr. l>iSEABtl nio, 6f csnufai 
aiMle justice to the difficulties, and especially tha fAdruTAl 
difficulties, that had to be encouniered,'*and to the skill by 
which they had beeu overcome. Ho also did justice 
promptitude with which the late Government dee|[^it<Aied 
white troops when Sir Garnet Wolselry asked ^ tbetd 
in consequence of his finding native levies utterly usslesst 
Mr. Disraeli naturally assnmdd that the original oC 
the laic Government was to fight the war with black tromw 
under English officers. But Mr. Gladstone disabused him 


WMt ^mcne we get may N onscure, but that at least | 
We hsm got an Vmy the first three regiments of which 
Wsledted aooideitt may ^be trusted to behave like the 
ijdite^jtihsi^ just fougl^t the Ashantee war; that an 
can be found to exiribit a soientifio 
of hia profbssion, and a com- 
^ whole art hf war, whiol^ even when 
standard of exoellenoe is token, may 
IIiIh excellent; that the an&f contained 


eomoitent and a^t to shave 
ffioe ilia Che expedithm; that 

♦hoir clhms with abeolnte eonfidenoe ; 
of yo 0 fteceo ttiostvisd not aerslj 

^ 1>o1e0 

ooild ie 4>eii^ 

|Elirqr^|MHesBi ttoi l Kon s and « am get, heo^ 




no information worth having. There were a few Britmh 
troops on the Gold Coast, and it was not until hist suimiigr 
was fur advanced that tho Ministry^ abandoned the nope 
that this force, aided by the natives opposed to tne 
Ashantoos, would suffice to settle the ^estiOns in dispute; 
and except that Captain GLOVVh’s expedition was apthoriS^ 
nothing wns done until in August Sir Garnet Wolsklev was 
solectoa to^ to theGoId Coast and see what was to be done. 
Sir Oarnbtwolsklby was not appointed to command anex« 
peditionarj force, but an expeditionary force was sent to bo 
under his command. Although, however, the whole deoisiou 
as to what course was to bo adopted was left to Sir GarNbi 
Wqlbeley, yet the regiments ultimately sent from Eng- 
land were at once told off to ioin tho o|i|>edition if nocessatyi 
and arrangements were made for tboir transport, so til^t 
evexything was ready when the despatches were received 
saying that the help of English troops was indispoiM^Ue. 
TJpe late Goveiment has hem so much abused that it is 
omy fair to notice that on this occasion they did everything 
they could do, if the war was to bo undwftaken at ftU, to 
maice it short and effectual. At the ManEien House on 
Tuesday Sir Garnet Wouxlby expressed his ccmviction t]mt 
the war could not have been avoided, that it was the result 
of a deliberate plan of the Ashantee Kino. Large stores of 
powder and munitions of war bad been collected tojf ysiws 
previously to hostilities being oommenoed; and ms each 
Ashantee King is expected to distingnish himself by (me 
socceasfal war, the present monorcb determined to^^win 
glory by onisbing the Vonteee, in spite of the protecAioxt 
bestiraM on them by the English, whose Tnilitery reputa- 
tion had idmost fodM awi^ on the Gold Coast The 
was thns forced on Sir Oa&bt Wolseley as acting for |he 
English Goverbmeni. The difficoltiee, espeoioUy of tnw- 
pori and cUmaie, witi||^which his troops bad to contend, 
pear even now to empress tho mind of the commander, ipo" 
is better able to jud^ than any one else what hit men lliyi 
to ffiee, through dmeewaging emharressxiiento m 


^•^;a£ 5tiSii£SI 


lOocM liad to win tMr ww, iSA wUit 1 m owed tlm I 
tfa* ttilL«ikd tiu entorpriie 

wwlk >M ww Bi^iporte OB to* all ootuMBoaA 


hj, BlUt WBM M owed to too ~ 
ttilL and tiu ontorjviae ifUM 
Ml tho IMKi «f all OOtUMBOiA^ 
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new to the duties be Ims undertaken. He biUi 
^ for aa poaaiblo in the groove marked out for him 
predecessor. He has adopted not only the mere 
Lnea of the system which Lord Cakdwell introduced, but 
^ many minor c^ges which Iiord CabdwkUi was settiiig 
himself to brinjg at^t. Still there was a marked difference 
of tone in dealing with numerous points in which the army 
is interested, suffioient to impress on the minds of his 
hearers iho rocolleciion that a new Government bos come 
into office. The abolition of purchase was accepted by Mr. 
Haudt ns irrevocable ; but ho expressed a wi^ that those 
who carried the abolition bad ip settle satis- 

factorily the difficulties with which it was sdrrounded ; and 
he significantly intimated that there were in his opinion 
oillcors wlio hud been liardly treated, and that he would 
not shrink in due time from remedying in a very 
liberal spirit the griovaiiees they have to urge. He did not 
exactly ([uarrol with the Hyst( 3 m of examination which bars 
the progress of Militia officers who seek commissions 
in the line ; but bo observed that, whereas Lord Cauuwkll 
hod dosenbod this examination as offering no obstacle to 
any man of good education, the particular gentlcmmi of 
good ediicatiou who bad tried to pass it found it so serious 
a barrier that loud complaints we^o made that only two 
fitilurcs were permitted. Hut it was especially at the close 
of Uh speech, when he spoke of the mistake of regarding 
officers and men us pieces on a chess-bqard who could he 
moved about without regard to their feelings, sympathies, 
tniditions, and prejudices, that he made it apparimi how 
Zurich in some iznporiaut respects ho div^rrged from iho 
opinions of his predecessor. Probably ho wiU have to got 
harder and stcjrner as the exigencies of office jiress on him, 
but he certainly did all ho could to inspire a belief in the 
army that it has now got a friend in office. As to the 
details of tho management and condition of the army ho 
had little now information to offer, and ho was much too 
prudent to commit himself on points which ho was aware 
lie might only understand iniperfoctly ns yet. Much the 
greatest cause for anxiety as to the future of tho army is 
affbrdeil this year, as it was last ycai', by iho startling pro- 
portions which - desertion bears to recruiting. Very 
nearly four thousand men dosortod in 1873, and tho per- 
centago upon recruiting was nearly thirty-throe per cent, of 
the whole. In tho infantry of iho lino it was thirty per 
oout., in the Foot Guards lifty-ono por cent., and in tho 
Army Sorvico Corps it had attained tlie oxti-aordinary pro- 
portion of 146 per cent,, so that, if tho corps wore recruited 
a little more assiduously, the whole corps wTfuld soon molt 
away. There is great difficulty in getting recruits for the 
line, and a still greater difiiculty in getting recruits for the 
Militia, one reason in tho latter case being the disinclina- 
tion of tho men to servo under canvas; and when the 
recruits are got with infinite pains and at great expense, 
one man in throe runs oft', and shows his dislike of his now 
trade by Booking his fortune elsewhere. It is obvious that, 
if this state of things continues, some remedy must Ibe 
found ; and Mr. II A kuy intimated that he had already begun 
to considor very Biliously whoUior some modification would 
nob have to bo made in the whole scheme by which service 
is now adjusted, so as to inalce his calling moro attnictive, 
bocauso more luorutive and more permanent, to the soldier. 


THE OARLIST WAR 

T he result of Srrrano's attack 011 the Carlist linos at 
Somorrostro is still unOertain; nor is it known 
whether ho was prepareil for tho delay which has taken 
place in his operations. On the 25th of March he had taken 
some outer works which have since been strongthonod. On 
the evening of the s6th ho informed the Ministers at Madrid 
that he expected on the following day to take San Pedro 
Abanto, which appears to be at that point the key of the 
GarHst position; but the attacking force has gained no 
ground since the first day of the struggle. An armistice 
^ three days has since been conclude^ji; bat it would seem 
that the Carlists dictated the terms of the arrangement, as 
thji ^mbardment of Bilbao ooutimied during the inter- 
mission of hostilities at Somorrostro. Buekano's motive 
for agreeing to tho armistice is explained by the statement 
that Oaballbeo m Rodas, one of the ablest of the Spanish 
. Generals, is advancing by forced marches to his assist- 
anoe. Tho Commander-m-Chief may prohoUy be anxious 
for the arrival a capable lientenant as weff as for a 
sbeWK nrinforoemenh General pBtMO Biyiiti has 


been severely wounded, and, aooordmg to some acN 
counts, General Loha also has been injured, It wosdd 
seem that SxBBAiro’s communications are altibongh 
the interception eff sapplies would Jie a tempitixi]g otgeot to 
the Carlist bands which are not incorporated in the mam 
army. As long as Ssbmno canthmes the attaekit may he 
assumed that he has a reasonable prospect of sUccas^^Ibnt 
it is impossible to form at a distance any confident ^on 
of the results. The Carlist position is akeady proveinItJie 
extraordinarily strong ; but the troops which hold it are 
apparently unable in consquence of their want of artillery 
to attempt the recovery of works from which they have 
been driven. If the Carlist accounts may be trusted, the 
plan of attack has totally failed^ in consequence of the in^ 
ability of Loma and PiuMO di Kivkba to reach the point at 
which they might have co-operated with an intends fiunk 
movement which was to have been executed by SsBasae 
in ijerson. Tho Chief of the Madrid Obyamment bears 
testimony to tho coumgo and tenacity of an enemy who is 
certainly not to be despised. 

The Republican army, as it is called, is apparontly too 
weak in numbers to cut off tho Carlists from their base of 
operations in the districts south and east of Bilbao. Tho 
command of tlie sea would prolmbly in case of disaster 
Bccurc to Hkrrano a Hue of retreat and a supply of provi- 
Hions. On the other hand, tho Carlists will, if they are 
unable to maintain their positions, merely relinquish the 
siege of Bilbao. It is reporiied that Genorol Ollo has been 
killed in one of tho recent combats ; but the veteran Blio 
who holdH tho chief command evidently poesessas consider- 
able ability. Although tiuTO are some precedents for such 
an enterprise, it must be a difficult and delicate operation 
to continue the siogo of a town in the presence of a superior 
force which tlireat(3UB tho lino of cireumvallation. The 
risk is inercaseil by tho vicibity t)f tho naval squadron 
under Admiral Topkte on tho coast and in tho estuary of 
tho river. When the attack of Mokiones on the entreuoh- 
monta was repulsed three or four weeks ago, tho Carlist 
leaders had probably good reason for not following up 
thoir suceosa. Bilbao still continued its resistance; and it 
wtia known that tho Govornmoiif of Madrid could disposo 
of superior forces. If Smerano in turn faffs to penetrate 
into Bilbao after ho has rocoivotl his expected reinforce- 
ments, the Carlists will perhaps bo for the first time equal 
or superior to the (morny in tho field. Nevertheless it still 
appears doubtful whotlior they can safely leave tho pro- 
vinces from which they derive all their strength. It may 
perhaps be thought expedient to transfer the war for a 
time into now districts for the purpose of obtaining addi- 
tional resoui’ces. Whether temporary success would facili- 
tate negotiations for fresh supplies of money is a question 
which it is difficult to answer. It might have been sup- 
posod that the insorroction must have long since collapa^ 
for want of funds, which have nevertheless been in some 
mysterious manner provided. The private fortune of the 
ox-Duke of Modena can scaroply be adequate to the main- 
tenanco of a regular campaign.* 

It is barely possible that under tho pressure of the 
Carlist war tho anarchy of tho rest of Spain may ho 
partially restrained. A common enmity to a foreign, 
invader, or even to a domestio Pretender, has sometimas 
boon found an element of union among internal factions. 
Progressists, Moderates, and Republicans have hitiiierto bem 
equally opposed to tho Absolutist Pretender ; nor have tho 
ir^iUiry leaders of tho national forces anytliing to ^aiaa by 
bis accession. Tho Federalists or Communists indew 
facilitated the commencement of the present Carlist in- 
surrection by their intrigues against the disoipliuo of thn 
army, and % tho treasonable enterprise of Carthagouai. 
but it may be doubted whether Pi t Margall or CoHTSa&RAffi 
himself would under present ciroumstanccsvobmtarily aooeph 
the succession of Serrano, with the aocompanyu^ burden of 
the war. Almost the only contingency in which Don CUiMMA 
can hope to ^cupy Madrid would l>e the fo-estahlMinieiit . 
of the BepuoHo as it existed from -the abdioation of 
Ahadeo to the expulsion of the Cortes W HtytA. In. 
Spain, if in no other country, it ia:i^ last nndenlood 
that the only modem Bepublicani who fciuNr their own 
minds are the professed enemies of Wnd oivv 

lizatkm. The part of CastsIiAE and of his we&onsaii* 
ing associates hM been played otdb,' not htf wo tho hirilU 
liant Bepublican orator had, under iho Mqpooottifi^ Jdjf 
powers p8«tioaUy repudiated all 
lifo, though proMdy he may 

phrases* Bhi lass enthusiaroe prOdeoaiooifi the 
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jSosnguiU wid **» 8AaMnr*8, luw® prckMu m/m 
. ‘^teiiipieielT up Uie diTiumui wbioh weio oauim by 

pereonal Juakum, some time to 
tbe Oeirernmeiit of Madrid most BeoeBsari^ be 
' ^mlnktowd by a edldior^althoagb SEsaaNO may pixibably, 
if be fiail* ia m preeeat entetpriaei bo displaced by aomo 
militaiy rivid. On a aaperfioud view of the oonditioa of 
SpaiOf it xniglit seem to matter little whether eonstitutiozial 
liberty was suapeiided andei* a nominally Liberal Qo vemmenti 
or ostonsibly sapprasaed by a legitimate King ; but the con- 
test between oekkino the Carlist Generals really 
involves the same issues with the civil war of forty 
years ago. Xt was then a question whether Spam shoold 
relapse into the stagnation of tlie eighteenth century^ 
or attempt to take a place among modem civilise 
States. The defeat of the grandhither of the present Don 
CarIiOS provided an opportunity for a series of constitu- 
tional experunentfi which have not been sucoessful; bat 
since the accession of Isabella 11. there has never been 
an avowed or settled despotism, and sanguino patriots may 
always have hoped for improvement. The potty revolutions 
of the Court and the camp during thq re^ncy of Chris- 
tiNA and the reign of her daughter failed to interrupt the 
most rapid material progress which has been enjoyed by 
any countiy in Europe. The majority of the population, 

. which hai remirded with indifference changes of Ministries, 
and even of dynasties, would be strenuou^ opTOSod to the 
restoration of the system of Frriukano ATlI. No alterna- 
tive, except perhaps a Federal Republic, would be equally 
odious. 

The operations connected with the siege of Bilbao have 
been sunloiently irnporUint to dijturb the characteristic 
tolerance with which one among many factions secniH to 
have been rwarded, even wbiio it was engaged in an armed 
rebellion. Until lately Carlist newspapers were published 
in Madrid, and agents the party in many of the principal 

towns scarcely attempted to disguise their activity. 
The defeat of Morion es and the difficulties encountered 
by Serrano may perhaps produce on a lower political 
organization some part of the effect which was caused 
in the Northern American States by the capture of Fort 
Sumter. In one respect a claim to the sovereignty of the 
whole country asserted by the commanders of a regular 
and liot inoonsiderable army is moro alarming than a notice 
of secession. Although Don Carlos seems to have few 
partisans in the centre or south of Spain, his troops could 
only be prevented by a superior force from occupying the j 
capital. The cost of the war absorbs the whole revenue of | 
the State, which now finds by experience that dishonesty to j 
the public creditor has been the worst possible policy. The ! 
customary weakness of Spanish credit is for the moment 
aggravated by the intimation that Don Carlos will, in the 
event of his acocssiou to the throne, repudiate oil loans 
which may have been oontraoted by the Republican Govern- 
meut since the beginning of tlio civil war. It is true that 
sufficiently liberal coutribntions would render the execution 
of the threat impossible by securing the triumph of the 
actual Government; but capitalists will scarcely have so 
much confidence in SpaniM solvenqy and integrity as 
to make advances for the purpose of insuring former 
ventorea. 


MR GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

I T is not sorprisiu that the Liberal party should have 
expresUy or taoitty accepted on hw own terms Mr. Glh>- 
8iORX*8 oflbr of ramainwg at their head during the present 
Seenon. He has iutunoted to his tolVmem that he will 
finsqpientty inquiie mt and oocasi^ 
hat there is^ reasem to learthat^ wheahe isabbto attend 
the House* he will fiiil to displav his wonted setivity sad 
vigsitr. He ottoiaUjr ooi^ginttiistsd the SinAJcaa m his 
fe.eleetMmi hs hss mm seea nd ed ths vote of thaateto 
the troops sngsgad im ths Ashaotss war} and hi As 
Mooessive dsmtes en the Addssas said the Bepoei hs 
took a Issdiugparivehisitylbr the pnrpow ofeannstiwi 
misnmhensipns whach hsfss Mwlsd as te w ; 
his hitsiitimc 

AahttjAaaoMgtohs eips st A 

to a CtovsfaaasS^SilBh oe yet has nasrsto 

Tssstnir, 

in wUshto 


while to attend the Hemse whan the Budget is ptojhiosd 
immediately afler the Easter recess. There is no xsami to 
suppose that ha will be eager to ofler oaptious oUeatkm to 
Sir STArroRi) Nokthcmwk’s proposals, but he will perhaps 
be tempted to indicate the outlines of bis own Budiget, 
which has already partially and prcmaturdly disdosed. 
The immediate duties of leader of the Opposition, could be 
disehargod by Mr. Gladstone alone, inasmuch us they are 
chioiiy confined to the task of apologising for the outing 
Government. It would appear ftxjin the speeches which 
he has hitherto addressed to the Uonse that he is pre- 
pai'ed to disihurgc his office with excellent tomM and 
^te. No meml^r of cither House will be isuuiued to 
imitate tlie Duke' of Somerset by indulging in useless 
attack or ren^rimmation of^^iust the late Government; and 
Mr. GiJkDSTOxNE's authority will n^pi-ess any undue im- 
, patience among his own adherents. It is not known 
I whether ho intends to coantonance by his presence and 
I support the annual motions which are to be bioughb forward 
by exti’eme Liberals in thi'ir regular order. Mr* Gladhtonr 
is pledgtnl to the principle of Mr. Trevelyan's motion for 
faouBoliold suffrage in counties ; but he may perhaps iliiuk 
that the motion is inopportune because it is for the piAeni 
hopolcsK. It is nob the busiuoss of a Pai^liauicniary leader 
of the higliosl miik to take fmrt in the tentative skimishos 
which prepare tho way for future political struggles. 

When the time comes for disonssing the choice of a 
pormanont loader, tho 0[»poHiii(m will not bo incluied to 
disjiciiso with tho sorviot'S of its natural chief. By that 
time it may bo hoped that Mr. Giji\>»tone will have rc- 
oovertnl from tho fatigues of ollhu', nor is it itni>robaHe that 
ho may have in soiuo dogroo rocovorod his natural and 
laudablo pugnacity. It is at least within the range of pos- 
sibility that Mp. Disrakli may have said or done something 
to provoko tho mond indignation of his advorsary, who 
may desiro to achieve one moro victory before he finally, 
like Entkllus, lays aside his weapons and liis skill, Tho 
plea of advancing years can scarcely bo admitted in modern 
England. It is only in tho immiitablo traditions of tho 
stage tlmt Roxagonanans are supposed to be approaching 
their dotage. Mr. Gi/ADRTone is by several years younger 
than Mr. Disraeli. Lord Palmerston was ten years older 
when ho gaily entorod on a successful term of six 
years of office ns Primo Ministor. Af. Tin BBS at sovciity- 
six leads tho BVunch Opposition against Alarshal 
MacMaiion, who is older than Mr. Oladsione. A Ht^vtes. 
man who has spent his lifo in political and legislative 
activity can by no jxiRsibility regard with iudifforouce tho 
conflicts from which ho may have tcmporojily rotirod ; and, 
if he is conscious of a power of intervening with docisivo 
effect, he cannot abdicate tho duty which attaches to his 
oharscier and position. Bir Robert Peel daring the last 
four years of his life was tlie first momlxir of tho House of 
Commons, though ho had ceased to bo either a party loader 
or a candidate for office; bnt the rupture which had 
recently taken place between himsolf *and his former 
followers mode his neutrality both necessary and jasiifmble. 
Mr, Gladstone, in spite of oxcasablo irritation and privato 
expressions of discontent, is still recognized by all sections 
of Liberals as their nndonbtod chief. His presonoo in the 
Honso of Commons would fatally impair the authority of 
any snccossor ; and it is not understood that bo meditates 
an irrevocable retreat into nrivato lifo or the House of 
Loids. The deliberations or tho Opposition, if they are 
invited in the cemrso of next winter to select a leader, can 
only have one result. 

Mr. Gladstone's devoted admirers in the press were per- 
haps too ready, on reading his ambiguous letter to Lord 
Orantille, to take him at his word. The consequent sug- 
gestion that tho office of loader should bo both put m 
oommisskm and converted into the prize of a competiiive 
examination wasCworthy of tho seniimental sofaook of 
poHtionl theorists. Mr. Lowe was, according to this plan, 
to divide with Mr. Ohildkbs the duty of criticising the 
finsooiol pohey of the Oovemment; Mr. (}osottES and 
Mr. Childxbb were to prove that the fleet of the day was 
too costly or not duly efioieitt; Hr. Gososcs would 
aatnmliy w o rr y the Ministers abc^ local taxatimi ; and 
Ife STAramj) wonld prove that looskgovemnient was as 
fatopisntivs as to Us own ttom. Ths^ulk of tho Opposi- 
liM would by oteervation among the dinbroot 

; ItasiMlilsiiii, who cauhl hlmfelf meat disagreeable to 

ssid,if they wm unable to dcNsde, they 
[UMNdd ahnm Iwm tU msobdbe of fiiJttiig hack on Lord 
fhe togmieoe intyeetoss of the sebemc 
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forgot that the leader of a party Ima other fhnetions 
than those of a critic of the conduct of official -de* 
partments. It is bis buRiness to arrange debates, 
to select the occasions of Parliamentary contmta, and to 
encourage or restrain sluggiRh and impetuous members 
of the p^y. Those ez-Ministers Trho still remain in the 
House of Commons may perhaps bo able to distribute 
among themselves their rcRpcctive duties ; but unless they 
are regularly organized under a leader, they will have no 
moans of cozitrolling indc])endent and ambitious members. 
Sir W. Harcockt, before ho accepted office, not uofrequcntly 
found it incumbent upon him to criticize or oppose the 
measures of the Minister whom he nevertheless acknow* 
lodged as his loader. It may be doubted whether he would 
implicitly obe^ instructions as to the conduct of business 
conv^ed to him by one of the half-dozen members of an 
expenmenial Committee. During the present Session, 
when Mr. Oladstonu happens to bo absent, a certain 
amount of anarchy in the Opposition may perhaps bo tole- 
rated without inconvenience. The only vicegerent who 
could have exendsed with effect a deloirtitcd authority was 
lost to the party when Mr. CAiiDVVKiiL raigratod to the House 
of Lords. It is not understood that Mr. Gi-aostone has any 
intention of appointing a Heuteiuint. 

If any additional reason for avoiding a change were 
refjuirod, it might bo remarked that the character, tlio closer 
or laxor union, and the predominant policy of the Opposi- 
tion have yet to bo determined. A few extreme democrats 
have raisea a clamour for a reorganization of the Liberal 
party which would liegin by excluding the majority of its pre- 
sent and former members. A meeting was lately announced 
to be held at Manchester for the purpose of constituting an 
exclusively Kadical party ; but either the project has been | 
abaudoned, or the result of tbo deliberations has not been 
published. Tbo weekly organ of the faction in London lately 
propounded five points of a now charter, of which the most 
significant is the undisguised transfer of property in land 
from tho owners to the occupicra. That revolutionary 
agitation of this kind will hereafter again booomo formidable 
is not only probable but certain ; but tho season for pro- 
posing tho disturbance of all rights and institutions has not 
yet arrived. Although Mr. Oladbtonk seems to have per- 
suaded himself t^t his defeat was in a great measure caused 
by the negligence of local election managers, the primaxy 
lesson taught by tbo late election is tnat the country 
is not at present disposed to entertain subversive pro- 
^ posols. It is highly probable that tbo return of Mr. 

'' ^Jriqht to the Cabinet, and tho violent spooches and 
letters in which he proclaimed his sympathy with the ex- 
treme Radicals, largely increased the Conservative majority. 
A now League for upsetting Church and State would throw 
further discredit on a cause which is temporarily unpopu- 
lar, Many individual members have pledged themselves 
to extreme views; but as long as they are content to 
remain within tbo old Liberal organization they will not 
foroo their moderate allies to precipitate a disruption which 
is perhaps ultimately unavoidable. Mr. Gladstone will 
prooably command the obedience of all sections of the parfy 
as long as bo thinks fit to guide the common policy. Ho 
has never broken with the remnant of the Whigs, although 
he has been with reason suspoctod of inclining rather to the 
more advanced division of the party. If, notwithstanding 
tho ozeroise of his authority, tho Liberals should break 
themselves up into distinct b^ics, the time for a readjust- 
ment of party rolations will have arrived ; and probably 
Mr. Gudstonb will decline to associate himself with any 
now organisation. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE MILITARY BILL, 
ri'^HE illness of Prince Bismarck has oocurred at a< 
X moment when the absence of tho 9hanoellor and sole 
Minister of the Empire from the Imperial Parliament is 
much to bo regretted. The Government has proposed 
u uew Military Law, to which the Parliament hesitates to 
give its assent. An increase of forty thousand men is 
asked for, with a corresponding increase of funds ; and men 
and money are to bo voted once for all, so that those who 
are dbar^ with the defence of tho country may know 
that the sise and maintenance of an adequate army are 
nlaoed beyond the fluctuations of Parliamentary opinion. 
Too pjifopcaal has oxoited considerable opposition , even 
those, who are ordinarily fitmdj supporters 
Goycranwt V^ey object tUt the dn^ 
sbeugth, of ^ oounirj is too 



great, and that industry and the general well-beiiig of 
tho |K>pulation must snfler. The difference, howeui^^ 
between their views and those of the Govemmeni on ^leK# 
bead does not appear to be veiy great. The GovenniiSQ at 
is said to be prepared to reduce the amount of incresw 
demanded, ana every one seems willing that the standings 
army in time of peace should closely touch on 400,000 
men. Nor is there any diffienlty about money. The Ger- 
mans know that an army strong enough to protect Ger- 
many must necessarily be veiy expensive ; but they can 
aflbrd to pay for it, and are ready to do so. But when they 
are asked to vote money and men once for all, Liberu 
members feel as if the Parliament were asked to give up 
being a Parliament. They would agree to fix tho size of the 
army, and assign funds for its maintenance in the higlicst 
degree of efficiency, for a term of five or six years ; but to 
place so very large a part of the national expenditure 
beyond the sphere of Parliamentary control for ever seems 
to them an abandonment of the position which they wore 
elected to uphold. If Prince Bismarck had been aUe to be 
present, he would probably have either gtvon such an 
explanation of the reasons which have determined tlie 
Government to make what seems a somewhat unjustitlablo 
demand, or he would have initiated or accepted some com- 
promise which would have satisfied the Oppf>aition, and yet 
left the dignity of the Government unimpaired. But he hoa 
been ill, and during bis illness ho has once more ben^n 
interviewed. It appears that too much reliance must 
not be placed on the first sketches of tho oommunientions 
supposed to be made at interviews of this sort when Prince 
Bismarck is ‘concerned. Either the memory of his visitors 
does not quite serve them, or the Prince does not quite like 
the look of his monologues when ho sees them in print. The 
account of each interview is followed after a short lupst^ of 
time by an intimutiuu that the views of the Prince have 
not been quite correctly reported. What was thought at 
Berlin of the general character of Lis remark.*) on the 
Parliamentary opposition to tho Military Bill may bo 
gathered from tho simple and timid confession of sonu} of 
the most loyal Berlin journals, that tho Prince must 
have been rather ill when ho received his visitors. He 
has been ill, and his illness has boon of a painful kind, 
long sleeplessness being one of the symptoms. Even 
a man of iron is naturally unhinged and mtuie a 
little nervous aud irritable by physical suffering of this 
sort. And when the Berlin journals bad recognized that 
tho illness of tho great Chancellor might not improlaibly 
affoot him as such an illness would affect other men, the 
explanation gave a sense of relief, and it was assumed that 
the Chancellor when he gets woU again will see things in 
a rosier light, and, made pleasant himself once more, will ' 
again make everything pleasant foy his admiring country. 

The Parliament has adjourned for a few days, and 
the President is stated to have called on the Emperor 
in order to assure him that a force of 384,000 men would 
be voted in a manner acceptable to the Govorument. 
The Liberal Opposition will do its utmost to avoid any- 
thing like a rupture with, a Goverumont whieli has 
in general its coraial approval and admiration. It most 
be owned that Prince Bismarck gets his way in the 
Parliament with a completeness which ought to satisfy 
even bis snsceptiblo mind. The Council has agreed on a 
set of new eoolesiastical laws by which refractory ecclesias- 
tics mav be banished from any German Btate, and, if 
banished, are not to be permitted to reside in any other ; 
and so rapid has been tbe advance of public opinion in tbis 
direotion, that tho representativos in the Couhoil of the King 
of Bavaria were instructed to offer no opposition to the 
measure. The press law has been pnt into a new Shape, 
and one concession has been made to Liberal feeling by n 
clause providing that the police shall not seize fpn or sttp- 
pess a paper before it has beea regularly cohdemnM 
bv a tribunal ^ but at the request of the Government tMi 
clause is not to operate in Alsace. Nor is it onljr 
that tbe majority of the Parliament is sincerely ^ions 
not merety to support, but to please, Prince Bismabok. It 
knows of what demrats the minority is composed, and 
laberat Germans have a thorough dfislike^dT snljitting otf 
from their pari^ and d^ng tSemselves vritm ^ aUmi. 
horde of tIHammoptanes, Alsatians, Danea, Prise, ajjfflflooisd- 
ists. It is tbeieGm, heoastse the the 

Oovemmeatwas asking sometlringwtiHdi itdMth^iisver to 
have aiM^ and the oonoesstte of ^h^ urttm asooiilit to 
a auqpHni(|doA4n^:0^ 
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IWiy idbm hut ham An <ypo « tfan> rfnotaiifc 
IwiiMl M it iiM be0ii, M«ini 4d0Br«i>«ngb to oa in SnglMd 
. ta/ManaaiAmej idsMi for to fin thn km of n 

hjj y MhtoijBag tnDj mA to proTido its ftmds in per« 
"petEfy » toto^7 inoonafaitoiit witfi tlmt proper aatho- 
of Ftriinnient to which we have been eooiutomed. 
It le therefore mm inetmotive to torn to the other eide of 
the question, and to ask how it happens that so much im* 
portance has been attaohed by the GoTemment to the 
snooess of its propoml. Whatever amount of toning down 
the first ao^nnt of the interview with Prinoe Bismarck 
may l^ve enbeeqnently received, there can be no doubt 
that he felt stronglv and spoke strongly on the subject, 
that he disousaed the matter as if his whole policy was 
in question, and that he stated he would rather 
than be answeraUe for the fortunes of Germany if we 
Government was defeated. The Emperor too, only a few 
days ago used language of a very similar character. 
In answer to a very loyal address presented to him on 
his birthday, he repli^ that be should have thought 
he had served his country too well to have been exposed 
to tlie mortification of seeing measures questioned which he 
knew the safety of the country demanded. Marshal voN 
Moltke and one General after another insisted during the 
discussion in Parliament that the matter was one of 
extreme importance, and solemnly warned doubtful 
listeners how serious might be the consequences if t)ie 
project of the Government was ixjected. Thoso are the 
men who have done most to make Germany what it now 
is, and to whom the German Empire and the German 
Imperial Parliament owed the possibility of their existence. 
Th^ may be wronp;, but they must have some idea to 
which they are clinging, and some j^und for conduct and I 
language which certainly seom at &st sight extraordinary 
and exaggeratiod. 

The main notion of the group of statesmen who at pre- 
sent preside over Germany seems to be that Germany is 
one huge entrenched camp. That the Germans are in such 
a camp, and are consequently protected by strong bulwarks 
against enemies, is the result of the late war. Had that 
war gone against them, then Germany would have been 
trampled under foot, spoiled, and left dcfoncoloss. What 
is the ^ood of all the German victories, it is sometimes 
asked, u at the end of a career of conquest it has to keep 
up huge armies, busy itself with new fortifications, ana 
keep an incessant watch on the machinations of its 
enemies 9 The answer of Prince Bismarck and his counsellors 
is, that the good to Germans is that Germany is now 
tolerably sure of being able to defend itself. But it cannot 
bo sure of this unless it at onoe realizes its danger, and 
watches and provides against it with unflagging ngilanco. 
How is this to be done ? Mainly, German statesmen reply, 
by having a military system adeqnate for all needs perfects 
in every detail and pursued with unvarying peipevoranoe. 
Those who aro charged vrith the safety of Germany 
demand a machinery at their command on the effectiveness 
of which th^ may always rely. They do not want to be 
unable to foresee how many troops will in three years* time 
be available for this purpose or stationed in that quarter. 
They want an unfiulin|f material with which to work — ^men, 
monqy,armB, officers w^in prescribed and unalterablelimits 
always fovtl^ming and at their disposal. They shrink 
from tlm tbo^ht that a Parliaraentajy vote in two or three 
years’ time mightiutook off ten thousand men, and thus leave 
some little oonier in the entrenched camp unguarded. "The 
very sncceos of the meaauree they take may, th^ appre- 
hend, be a source of danger. Germany will he so well pro- 
tected.that it will be haid to realize that it is an entrenched 
camp after all, and then peiaona ignorant of militaiy affairs 
end dnqdous fortimiporaiynotmrietyor j^vpej^^ triumph 
will ask that reductions shall be maw m the army, and 
laughsit those whoseedangerwhen safety seems to be sntaing 
on every aide. The only way to guard against this fetal feet 
ing et felie sQcnriiy oomiog over the conntty is to put 
the adequateuM of the def en ces of the oountry bryond 
the swam of popolp oaprioe- This is the policy wlii^ 
bea fonnd enresaion in the imtatkm and ctrong tanguage 
of the tick CaARCBLtOB, in tim quemlonsiieia m the aged 
JBvPiltOB, and in the aolemn warnings of VoM Mount. It 
nmybsaxiwaken itnniyhn|Medona wrongw^ 

qeptisii of probm it ttqr oim, as aimms not bn. 
probable, elive t^t vmaeHj tbs part of the 
Prmdb affunat wbiefe it pioposea 
iai areata it ie a potiiy wwth nndam^^ ehd it li 
of the red JWritiw 


Europe which Gfermans cannot feae themselves ttom w)tb« 
out making great ohangee in the general direction of their 
afibirs. 


THE OORRESPONDENOE ON CENTRAL ASIA. 

T he Government has thought fit to pulilish Lord 
OiuNvtLLE’s latest dospaieb on tho afikirs of Central 
Asia, with IVince Gortchakoff’s curt reply. The tenor of 
the oorrespondonoe, especially on the part of England, 
might easily have been anticipated. The Russian aanur- 
ances of peaceful intention^ though they conform to many 
I orecedents, aro less explicit and definite than 00 some 
xormer occasions. It is difficult to understand why the 
Emperor Alexander should have thought it worth while 
about the end of 1872 to offer, through a confidential officer 
of his own, a formal undertaking Uiat tho expedition to 
Khiva should not result in conquest or annexation. The 
event of tho enterprise exactly correspoudod to expectation, 
nor was the resistance oncouiiterod sufficiently stubborn to 
explain any chaiigo iu tho policy of Russia ; yet the sub- 
mission of the Kuan was only accepted on couaition of his 
uno^ualified acknowledgment of Russian sovoreignty, and 
of ^0 cession of an important part of his territory. By a 
strange oversight the Khan of KnivA is, in the Euglish 
translation of tho fourth article of the Treaty, designated 
by tho title of “Majesty.” No such recognition of titular rank 
is to be found in the official French version, which, as it may 
bo supposed, acouratoly represents the original Russian text. 
Lord GiuKViLLE “ sees no practical advantage in examining 
“ too minutely bow fer those orraugomonta aro in accordanoo 
“ with the assurances nveu me lu January last by Count 
“ ScHOuvALOFF 08 to tho intcutiouB with which the ox- 
“ podition against Kbiva was uudortakon.” It would iu 
fact bavo been impossible to reconcile with the Emfkror^s 
assurances arrangements which aro nevertheless perfectly 
intelligible. It was from tho first improbable that the 
Russians would bo contented with an Ashantoe campaign 
against Khiva, which must have been repeated on every 
now provocation. There may probably have been some 
differouoo of opinion between tho Gommander-in- Chief and 
the Government of St. Petersburg, for tho hauglity language 
of the treaty or capitulation imposed on tlie Kuan may bo 
interpreted os a formal repudiation of Count Sciiouvau)Ff’« 
assurances. From the first tho somi-offioial Bussian [tapnrs 
maintained that the Emperor had only expressed lus in- 
tentions, and that he had not bound himself oy any promise. 
It would have been useless to reply that a great {loU'UtaU} 
who voluntarily announces his policy to an interested 
party is ordinarily supposed to have pledged himself to 
abide by his declarations. If the interior history of the 
transaction is ever disclosed, it will perhaps apiicar that the 
personal opinions of the Emperor were overruled by bis 
advisers or agents. 

Tho mission of Count Schouvalokf was connected with a 
negotiation of a more permanent character, which was, 
however, conducted through tho resident Russian Embassy. 
Lord Clarendon bad in 1869 pro{>oHod to Prince Goa- 
TCHAKOFP the recognition of some neutral ierritery between 
the Asiatic possessions of England and of Russia. It was 
agreed in 1871 that the dominions of Sukkk Ali should be 
exempt from Russian iuterforonco ; and iu the beginning ol 
1873 Prince GORTcnAKOFF accepted the English contention 
that the provinces of Badakshan and Wakhan formed part 
of Afohanistan. The English Government agreed to use 
its inmienoe to dissuade the Ameer from interference in the 
affitirs of Bokhara; and in his closing desfiatch Prince 
Gortchakoff adroitly assumed that England had guaranteed 
the neutrality of Afghanistan. Lord Okanv/lls by his 
silenoe virtumly accepted the Russian intrrprriation ; but 
Mr. Gladstone, always nervously anxious to shrink from 
national responsibility soon afterwards verbally disclaimed 
in the House of Commons any control over the iK>licy of 
Afghanistan. The caution of the Foreign Secretary and 
the eager timidity of the Prime Minister placed the Qo- 
renanent in the worst possible diplomatic position. The 
joimildists of St. Petersburg and Moscow instantly fastoTied 
00 Mr. ChjmsTONa’s statement as a disavowal of Jiord 
Ok^limtB’s undertaking; and the BasBj|n Govern rncut 
the optioa of treating the bargain nn v gid or valid 
fer ibiure expediency might suggest. Mr. O^AD^T 07 «E 
pferhaife judymuctfy apprwxidM the fact that Itus^iian 
fefertmfes liad alimdy been rewarded by a diploimitic 
; Mnea GostcmaKOFF lid gradually converted 
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ho now proceeded to impose upon England a liahiitty for 
the acts of an indepcndt3nt State adjacent to the Bossian 
poHScsHiOQfl. The original object of preventing oolliBion be- 
tween the rival Empires was thus nractioally atendoned ; 
but tinfortunatoly Lord Granvillk had acc^uiosced in the 
Russian theory of the joint understanding; and Mr. 
Glaustonb’b protest was too late for any purpose^ except to 
corn promise the character of the English Government. 
The apprehensions which prompted his tardy declaration 
have been already jnstihod. Within a year from the close 
of the correspondenco Lord Orakvillb hod occasion to call 
tho attention of the Russian Govomment to a danger which 
arises oxclasivcly from the ambiguonn relations of Afghani- 
stan to England. The inevitable contact between tho gn^st 
Asiatic Powers has been accelerated by the definition of a 
neutral zone which proves to be tho reverse of neutral. 

Tho Ameer Sheue Ali has commnnicaiod to tho Indian 
Government tho reasonable alarm caused bv tho report of 
a Russian expedition to bo directed against Merv and 
the Turcoman tribes on tho North-Western frontier of 
Afghanistan. Tho A meek apprehends that the Turcomans 
will fake refuge in liis terriUines in the neigh bonrbood of 
Herat, and that ho will then bo required cither to become 
rcsponsiblo fur thoir peaceful conduct or to admit Russian 
troojis to exorcise n)priaals within his dominions. Lord 
Granville odds that rumours of tho projected expedition 
have reached him from various quarters, and that the 
project has been strongly advocated by tho Russian 
pposa. Princo GoutchaKoff’s statement that no such 
expedition is contemplated may bo sot aside as 
purely conventional. Transparent diplomatic fictions 
are not even dishonourable. Tho Russian Chancellob 
explained his meaning by tho ironical remark that 
tho maintenance of peace dopoiuls on tho Turcomans, or, in 
other words, on the abandonment by predatory tribes of 
their immemorial propensities and habits. Ho adds that 
tho Ameer will do well to make tho Turcomans understand 
that they have no assistance or support to expect from him. 
Lord Granville had almost apologized beforehand for any 
aggressivo measures which tho Russian Govornraent may 
uiiuortuke. In 1864, as ho reminds Prince GoRTcnAKorr, 
tho adoption of a final lino of frontier, which has long since 
been ovi^rpasscnl, was announced in a formal Circular. In 
1869 Emperor declared his intention of restoring 
Samarkand to Bokhara; but in 1873 Prince Qortcuakoff 
confessed that the place must bo retained. It would be 
unreasonable to complain of any defect of candour in 
tho recent corrospondonoo. It may bo assumed tlmt 
Merv will be conquered, that tho Turcomans will bo 
driven into Afghan territory, and that the Amoor will then 
be hold responsible for their conduct. It would in truth 
bo imposslblo, when Russia and Afghan territories had 
become conterminous, that border forays should be allowed 
to proceed with impunity. The purpose of Lord GliANViLliB’s 
oommufiioation is not easily intelligible. Ho suggests indeed 
to the Russian Government that tho Merv expedition may 
produce complicationB with Afghanistan, but he abstains 
from protesUng against the measures which ho doprocatos. 
If the Russian Government, in attacking Merv, will bo 
acting within its rights, it seems scarcely dignified to 
intimate that hostilities against the Turcomans will be 
unpalatable to England. The only diplomatic representation 
likely to be operative would be a notice that an advance 
beyond a certain point would bo followed by an immediate 
rupture. Buoh an intimation would probably be at present 
premature ; but in the meantime veroal remonstrances are 
in^portune and useless. 

The commercial treaty which has lately been concluded 
with the ruler of Eastern Turkestan may possibly produce 
hereafter a controversy with Russia. In his late dospatoh 
Lord Granville referred to an assipranoe given by Prince 
GoRTcuAKovr to Lord Clarendon in 1S69, Russia bad 
no hostile intentions against the Atauk Grazes, nor 
any desire to make conquests in his dominions. A 
declaration with respect to Contial Asia dated four 
years back may be regarded as obsolete. The Atalie 
Wazeb, who baa now by ciant of the Sultan of Tdeket 
assumed the hinher title Ike Ameer Taxoob Ksan, has 
reoently sent amission to apologise for oertain outrages 
oommitted by hia subjects on Bnaaian merchants. The 
sAooe vrill probably not be condoned eaoept on oondiiums. 
Aat tauilasiye oommerofad advantages may be de* 
giapdilfft hTTlTiiTTrlff It inoonajiTtent wifh the stipnlatkms 
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of trade which may be obtained by negotiation; iNit ftee 
competition in the markets of any part of Oentrdvjtste 
would not be regarded by Bnasra as a boon. 
tensive trade wiw India can be established by 
the difficult mountain passes wfasoh were traversed' by 
Mr. Fobsttr on the way to Kashgar; but there are 
perhaps more accessible roads between the two countries. 
Tlie oEgeot of the Auier is probably rather political than 
commercial. The kingdom which he has formed for binai 
self is threatened both on the East and on the West. The 
Chinese have, with characteristic pertinacity, lately ra« 
conquered a part of the territory wbioh had been dis- 
serered from the Empire daring the great Mahometan 
revival. According to Mr. Forstth, Takoob Khan sue* 
ccefiod not directly to the Chinese Cbvemment, but to 
insurgents who had already established their mdependenee; 
but, as opportunity offers, the Imperial authorities will not 
fail to attempt the recovery of Eastern Turkestan; and the 
Government of Pekin would perhaps not meet the co-opera- 
tion of Russia. It will bo difficult to aia an ally beyond 
the mountains ; nor is it to be supposed that the Indian 
Government has entered into any embarrassing engoge- 
monts. There is no reason to expect that Lord liERBr will, 
either in Asia or in Enropo, depart from the policy of Lord 
Granville ; but probably ho will bo well advised in abstain- 
ing from any dipfomatio corrcspondonce with Russia, unless 
it ^comes necessary to indicate the point at which farther 
acquiescence in Russian aggrandizement will become im- 
possible. Merv is on tho road to Herat, which may be eon- 
sidered as on that side tho key of India. Merv lies outside 
of Afghan territory ; Init any further advance would be 
dangerous and objectionable. 


FRANCE. 


A PERFECTLY unexpected incident has to all appoar- 
iince made a complete hreueh Ixdweon the Duke of 
Broome and tho Extreme Bight. On Friday week M. 
Daiurel suddenly proposed tluit on tho 1st of June tho 
Assembly should pronounce definitively on the form of 
Govomment, and asked that his motion should bo declared 
urgent. Upon this latti^r demand the Assembly divided. 
Urgency was mfused by a largo majority, but this majority 
was merely a scrotch one. The Left were not agreed among 
themselves, and while M. Qamretta and his immediate 
followers voted with M. Dahirel, M. LeDuu Rollik, M^ 
Barodet, and others of the most extreme section voted 
with the Government, and this reinforcement just 
balanced tho defection from the Right, and so saved 
tho Duke of Broglie from defeat. H this were any- 
thing more than a chance vote it would be impossiUo 
for tho Duke to carry on tho Government, lie has 
never taken kindly to the idea of a majority composed 
of the Controa, and a majority composed of the Right 
Centro and tho Radical Left must be still more distastofnl 
to liim, besides being utterly unworkable. It may fkirly 
be doubted, however, whether the division on M. Dahihel^ 
motion was aOTthing more than a chance vote. The 
Extreme Right have never promised not to make the Duke 
of Bboque’b tenure of office uncomfortable. The utmoet 
they have thought tliomselves bound to do is not to tom 
him out of office. They can bo trusted, that is to say, on a 
vote of oonfidenco or no confidence, but tley can be trusted 
on nothing else. The motion for uivency was put to them 
in a way which made it vo^ diffiomt for them not to tflfh 
port it. When a Legitimist is challenged poinublank to say 
whether he wishes the Assembly to moide between ^ 
Monarchy and tho Bepnblio, he has bardltj bhem in 
the matter. He wonld be fidse to the ple 4 gWi ne has been 
making all his life if he were a Pjuiy to an postomeniuaiat 
of the oecision which is to give JVam a l&ng. sa|h 
posing that urgency had been voted, there vrould mU have 
bemi time Ihr manosavxes ij which the vote con <h* 
question might have been evadedi and in tli^ iatnew 
even H. Dahivl himaelf perha{Ni lodbed to 

somehow wem over to the side of theOoiwliu^^ 
mete dedariM the motion 1 
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doas of producers or traders could recoup tbemaelres Ibr 
inoreasoa expenditure by simply adding to their own 
charges. This delusion baa now bi^ pretty well exploded, 
and producers have l)cen taught that they cannot dispense 
with the consent of consumers to the readjustment of their 
tariff. Ill point of tact, when the prices of im|XHrtant articles 
go up, there are some trades which must bo prepared to 
reduce their profits. There has boon a considoraDle decrease 
in the ase of coal both for domestic and manufacturing pur- 
poses, and the excessive cost of iron has produced a similar 
result. In many ti*ades dealing in articles of leas iieci^sity 
the decline of business must have been very sorions. 

On the general question of strikes there is of course 
nothing now to be said, and we should almost have hoped 
that nothing needed to bo said. It might have been sup- 
fiosed that every one bv this time perfectly understood the 
conditions under which the employer, the workman, and 
the consumer contend with each other. The employer 
socks the highest attainable amount of profit, and the 
workman the hi(j;hcst possible wages, whilo the consumer is 
anxious to get his supplies at the lowest price. There is 
no sort of reason wliy an employer should not enjoy the 
same liberty as other people with regard to buying 
or refuHtug to buy any article at a particular price. 
The employer is, as regards his workmen, simply a shop- 
IreopiT who sells wages, and if they are dissatisfied with 
what he offers, they must just try to got what the^ 
want elsewhere or go without. This obvious principle is 
pretty well understood as applied to the trades in which 
strikes usuallv occur. It has been brought home to the 
public that they are not more on-lookers, but, in point of 
fact, parties to the conflict. When anybody's wages are 
raised it always comes out of somebody's pocket ; and 
many persons have become more cautious in their charit- 
able aavice to A, the master, to pay B, the workman, what- 
ever he asks, since they have discovered that a share of the 
bounty is likely to be drawn from their own pockets. It 
would appear, however, that the agricultural labourer is 
sMll regarded from the sentimental point of view. The 
Bishop of Manchkhtki!, in a letter in which ho seems to bo 
nnxiou.s to balance his economical orthodoxy on the Bengal 
famine by his gushing enthusiasm about the labourer, has 
denounced the farmers for not paying their men the wages 
domandod ; indeed he would go beyond the demand, and 
give tlip men throe shillings a week additional, though they 
profess that they would be content with an extra shilling. 
Ho iioints out, as a reason for concession, that the language 

tno Unionist leaders is becoming daily more violent, 
iind C3ven “ insurrectionair and menacing," and that 
the result may possibly do a "peasant war." It is 
obvious that a suiYoiuler to intimidation of this kind wonid 
simply provoke n ^petition of it in support of fresh 
demands. The Bishop has, howevor, another ground for 
his advice. Ho holds that it is impossible for a labourer to 
keep himself and his fivniily on less than 1 6#, a week. To 
this the farmora might reply that this estimate leaves alto- 
gether out of account the earnings of the family and various 
allowances which ought to ho reckoned in the labourer's 
income,, and that in any ca.se it does not ofibet the real 
question, which, from their point of view, is not what is an 
"oqui fable wage” for the labourer, but whether a farmer 
is Wind to carry on his business on terms which ho re- 
gards as unprofliable. If it were the case that a labourer 
could not live on less than i6^. a week, while ho could 
only earn 134?., that would not prove that the fanner ought 
to suliscribo 3s, a week in charity to moke up the difference.^ 
It would only provo that agriculture had ceased 
in tluvt particular district to afford a livelihood, and the 
labourer would have to seek some other employment. 
Nothing can be more absurd or preposterous than the idea 
whii^h pervades the whole system of Trade Unions, that 
lH>cau3«e a workman has chosen to j^o into a particular trade 
it is the duty of somebody to provide him with work in that 
trade at a sufficient wage to make him comfortable. The only 
wages to which ho is entitled are the wages he can get ; and 
if ho cannot get what he wants in one quarter he must 
look for it in another. If it were possible to flx an equitable 
proflt f«>r a farmer, it might bo ^ssible to fix an equitable 
wage for a labourer ; but each has clearly the same right to 
decline to work except on his own terms. Less nonsense 
would be talked about strikes if people would only leflect 
bow such questions bear on their immediate personal rela- 
tions. Farming Is only a business like any other business, 
and must be conducted on similar conditions. 

^ It is nnfortunato to the labonrm that a had ^tem 


cannot be suddenly reformed so as to do jurisce-on aQ, sides 
without injury to any one. Therecan be nodoabt that tbs 
labourers m many parts are wretchedly paid, hut it does 
not follow that they are paid less than they ari to 

the farmers who empk^ them. . It may be t^en 
ably certain that where veiy low wages prevail thenA Md 
farming. In such a case an improvement in tomS^ is 
essential to an amelioration of the labourer’s condition ; 
but it may happen that labourers who in physical enerjQT 
or intelligence are unequal to the conditions of superior 
husbandry may have to be saorifioed along with 
farmers who nnd themselves similarly out m place 
in a new set of circumstances. The agricultural 
lalionrers of the future will certainly profit the 
movement which is now sot on foot, and no doubt 
the farmers too ; but for a time it can schrcely fiul to tell 
very hardly on many persona of both classes. How far 
the farmers aro correct in their assumption that they 
cannot afford to increase the wages of their men we cannot 
presuifle to determine, and in any case that is a cfuestion 
on which they are entitled to use their own discretion. 
There is, however, one point on which ,we cannot help 
thinking that they have made a mistake, ^ey have looked 
out all Union men, and they have intimated that this 
is not a temporary measure, and that they mean to shut 
thoir gates permanently against the Unionists. The object 
of this policy is of course to crush the Union before 
it has time to grow bigger and stronger; but this 
policy has been tried in other trades, and we are 
not aware that it has ever succeeded. A Union is not 
a pleasant body for employers to deal with, and 
it often works in an evil spirit; but it is quite clear 
that the men cannot do without Unions, and in some 
respects their influence on employers is necessary and 
beneficial. The lirracrB would undoubtedly bo on safer 
ground if they Imitod their resistance to the demand for 
higher wages. TLlo labourers have a perfect right to belong 
to a Uniou and to ask for what wag^s they please ; but, on 
tho other hand, the farmers aro equally entitled to form 
their own judgment os to what it is worth their whilo 
to pay. 


THE OOLLBGE OF PnYSTOIANS AND THE 
HOUSES OF THE POOR. 

T he College of Physicians has at length moved in a 
matter upon which their opinion is especially weighty 
and, if judiciously pressed, especially likely to have effective 
results. They have addressed a memorial to Mi*. Disraeli 
in which they point out, first, that in the daily exercise of 
their profession they have convinced themselves that disease, 
drunlronnesB, and immorality are largely caused by over- 
crowding, and ospeoiaUy by overcrowding in unwholesome 
and ill-constructod habitations ; secondly, i^t this over- 
crowding has been in many cases caused by wholesale 
demolition of houses inhabited by the poor ; thirdly, that 
private enterprise is not strong enough to provide tho fresh 
and improved house accommodation which is required to 
meet the evil ; and lastly, that the intervention of Parlia- 
ment is necessary to secure suitable sites for building. 

There can be no need to insist further upon the first of 
these statements. Tho fact that overcrowding exists is not 
denied ; the fact that it makes the observance of common 
decenoy impossible is not denied ; the fact that those who 
are subjected to it have neither physical nor moral induce- 
ments to keep sober is not denied. All the oontaroversv turns 
upon the consequences which follow from these adnii8sions« 
It seems strange that there should be any need to insist 
upon the second point raised by the memoriiiL It stands 
to reason that if, when a hundred houses stand upon a given 
sjpaoe, there is overcrowding, the mischief most be intewfied 
if seventy out of this hundred are destroyed and tbeir in- 
habitants distributed in part over the remaining thiriy, in 
part over otiliers in the neighbooring •distriote wikh are 
already equally overcrowded. Yet it is eritost tot this 
obvious consequenoe is not pvoperiy nndorstood, bemmse 
Parliament goes m Session atto Sesmn passing BiUs nto 
called improvement BiUs, which apply tto disasims qrton 
to firesh areas of population. w/Derefver a new stmt is 
opened up or a raQwaj allowed to con# n ntep ttuHbmr into 
London, whole nests of poor dwetHege hAM to be sw^ 
away, andasartdeimproTismisiBMeto to tehonsuig 
of those who turn lived in tom, AB togmntnetrmlitan 
railway stations 'Stand on gieiuid vriddk tos enoe densely 
mlmblt q d , end any one wne ke|n , down to stmts Hut 
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* kwB are ecaroelr Gonsiaient with our notiana of riffht aaid iuatioe, 
and iUuatrates nit admiaaion by apecifying* ueorly aU or them. 
But these are precisely the points on which the whole eontroTcrsy 
hiiigeft, so that the natural inference would seem to be that ^ the 
i^pathies of Englishmen must in all fairness go with the** 
Victims of legislatiTe injustice and not with its autlmrs. 

On one point only does the Tdetfraph irgiie explicitly 
in defence of the late Falk l^slation, but| unfortunately 
for th<} argument, the exception fixed upon ii just of that 
kind which hel[)S to prove the rule. Inere is no doubt a 
good d(jal to be said in tlie abstmct against oldigatory civil 
marriage. Oonsidering how closely the stability or the entire 
social fabric is bound up witli the sanctity of the marritige tie, it 
has in all ages btten deemed important liy statesmen as well as 
priests to invest the niatriroonial union with all the solemnity of 
the highest religious sanction. It was on this express ground, if 
wo reoollect aright, that a Parliaxnontary Clommissiou appointe<l to 
•examine the marriHge laws reported some years ago Of^ninst the 
general enforcement of civil marriage in the Hritiah Kiupire. liut 
it m evident that difiiculties may arise in a country of mixed 
religions of which this is the only feasible solution, and we are 
not at all prepared, after Dr. Volk's recent expa*iition of the present 
^condition of aflaini in the German IleichBldg, to deny that such 
may now bo the case in Gorniany. At all events, the civil marriage 
law, though it may be widely disapproved of Inith bv the Ultra- 
montane and Evangelical ciorfiT, stands on a totally difi'erent 
ground iVom the Jaws of last May ; ii belongs to a distinct, not 
to say opfiosite, order of ideas nlto|rother, and points towards a 
disruption of that very union of (Jhui'ch and Utato which the 
Falk Kgislation is intended to rivet more closely than ever. And 
the Ultramontanes, moreover, ma^ fairly be reminded that thep 
l^vo themselves created the necessity for its introduction by their 
vexatious intorforenco with the anti-infallibilist members of their 
flocks. One hindrance we will frankly admit there is, though it 
is not noticed in the Tdeffraphf to our fonninj^ a decisive judg- 
ment on the pending quarrel in Germany. Mr. Fn^enc 
Harrison has slated it in his accustcaned trenchant manner in the 
current number of the Fortnightly ItevimOf where he says riiat 
** the unsuanecting English reader, while accepting what is given 
him und(3r tne elastic title of * Correspondence,^ is leally digesting, 
in one case, a bare memorandum drawn up in tho Chiuicollor s * In- 
telligcnco Departm^mt ; ’ in aiKither, tho ditnjTaiiibic rovelations of M. 
Karl Marx ; in a third, tho authentic vommumgnh of some Catholic 
* martyi*.’ ” But tlion ho adds at once that tho otlioial Intelli- 
pmeo 'Department '* has so immense a superiority in publicity that 
it carries tho well-informed English public petu-ly wholly in its 
hand. And the ollicial department, wo need not say, is suro to 
report in the sonso most favourable to the Oovornmont. It may 
be, as the Fdrgrf^ sugirastB, one of the most curious problouis 
of the day ” whether Prince Bismarck can succeed in setting up 
A new Catholic Church ; but it appears to us one of tho simplest 
truisms that be is bound to respect the legitimate liberties oi the 
ozistiug Churdi. 

There are signs certainly of a spread of Old Catholic principlM, 
both in the direct form of se|>arate outward ymifossion, and within 
the borders of the established system. Thus, even in the Olmpter 
•of Treves there are dissidents from the Ultramontane majority. 
Tho Provost and ono of tlio Canons have refused to sign the 
address of sympathy with their imprisoned Bishop. Tho Provost, 
it seems, was formerly a munilx'r of the Prussian Landtag, but was 
defeated at tho last election by an Ultramont<inu candidate, and the 
'Canon is known as an arohtoologist. In Baden a counU^ parish 
has been handed over to an Old Catholic pastor by tbs votes of a 
majority of the parisluoners, who decldou by fitly^ven to tlmeo 
against the Vatican dogmas. On the other baud, the Commission 
appoiutfMl at Munich for investigatinp the iimttor has reported 
against the legality of acknowled^iig Bishop Tieinkons ; but tms de- 
oimon is based on the provisions of the Bavarian Coaoor^t, and may 
not improbably lead the Goverumsutto follow theexample of Austria 
in rejecting it altogether. The mention of Beinkens reminds us of 
what certainly looks like thedesperate iithunpt ofa party which (Ms 
itself beaten to retaliate on its successful rivals. Chiuges of gross 
and habitual immorality, which have been bruited about anio^t 
his assailants, at length found expression in two of the infallibiliat 
organs, and the Bishop felt it due to his character under the cir- 
Qumstances to prosecute them for libel. His principal accuser, 
though cited to appear, shrank from coining mrwara, and the 
defondants wore ounaemned with costs. A Ooireapondent of last 
vreek’s TMvt^ who retails the charge with undisguised and some- 
what indecent satisfaction, must Imve written before the judraeiit 
of the Court was pronounced, for he affects to anticipate a diflerent 
verdict. It would perhaps have been more prudent to consider 
the extreme improbabilily of such an indictment being made good 
against a ^lersonago who nas occupied a prominent position for at 
at least twenty years past among the German Catholic 
clergy as a profossor, preacher, and theologian, lEkit the 
omim thaologiooin k apt to be a little indi^imnata in its 
feketion of wespons of ofijmee. Meouwlule the Aty^. 
Wdum of Muakh has taken aavantoffe of the oelebmtian of 
m hundred^ anniversary of St. Thomae Aquinas to make 
what be ol^ the alleged iuMibilbt teaching of the 

k a question, however, on which competent 
|rf^ trhethev Aquinas reallY did teach Papal infoili-^ 

queMoastsathatUa opinton on the 
HiflsvaliM^ m H was boMoiisly kaasd on 
^ m m Mm U but 



which the hktcnrical knowledge^ or rather i gn o r an cB y of tbs 
thirteenth eentoiy snpjdied no means of eorrecthig. 

If forim J^varia wo turn our eyes to Aia8ma,‘flkm^ 
better hope of a peaoefol solution of the eoelemastir^' 
plications. The Austrian GovenuDeat is much more 
the Prussian, and Cardinal Bautcharis a very diflkiant 
from the Arebbkhops of Posen and Oohpwne. It baa 
been resolved to suppress tha Jesuit Theological Faoal^ it 
Imispruck — a measure clearly within the eonmtenee of ^ 
State— and a motion for the expulaioa of the Ji^ts from the 
Empire k to be brought forward after Easter by two members 
of tne advanced Libenu party, who reckon on considerable sujreosrt 
from the Left. But there k nothing to show that they will save 
the countenance of tho M inktry in thk extreme proposal. The 
long-promised memorandum of the Austrian bishops on the new 
cccloBiostical legislation has at last been publiwea in tha VoObh 
frmnd. It is a lengthy document, and bears tbirty-two signs* 
lures, headed by Cardinal Schwarrenbenr’s and &ladii^ the 
niuuos of many i^ktes besides those who have scats in the 
Upper House. The various details of the proposed laws are 
reviewed in order, nod the introduction of civil marriage is depi^ 
Gated, the example of France being cited as a warning agaifiBt it. 
And the declaration concludes vnth these words: — ^^^Werspaai 
that we do not regaid the demand for justice basedupemtheConcordat 
as extinct, and we are ready to respond to tho requirements of 
the civil authority as to the external and legal relations of the 
Catholic Chiu'ch, in so far as they are in substantial accordance 
with the Concordat. But we never can or will submit to exactions 
perilous to the welfare of the Church.” Thk k not tim l ay i age 
of overt clofknce, and indeed tho whole document k pitched in a 
tone of moderation which betrays the head of tbe Cardinal 
Archbishop of Vienna, ono of the most stmuious of^oaents of 
inkUibilism at the Vatican Council, and one who has never eaten 
hk words with tlie eagor voracity of hk episcopal brethren in ^e 
North. According to the Kolnieche Zettungy tbe second leading 
pi^per in Germany, the manifesto, is uflt. so much directed against 
the proposed Church laws as intended to convey a conditional 
proiDiiso of submission, and its appoaranco is thererore held to put 
out of the question the threatened danger of a conflict between 
Ohur^ and Still it must be borne in mind that the Pope 

has himself descended into the arena, with an Encyclical by no 
means oq^Uy moderate in tone, and tli»t there are some among 
Cardinal museber’s suflragans who do not retlect the conciliatory 
sentiments <if their cliief. We shall watch the progress of the 
debate in tho Upper House at Vienna with CiUjaiderablo in- 
terest whoa the time conies, but there does not, so far os can bo 
foreneeu at present, appear to be any reason to anticipate a repetition 
of the Prussian ecclusiastical crisis in Austria. 


THE BOAT-RACE. 


T he boat-race has come and gone once more, and, as usual, we 
must bestow a few comments upon its chief incidents. A 
good many profound observations have suggested themselves to 
tho omniscience of sporting Correspondents. We have read many 
learned specuktions as to the etieet of sliding-soats, the style of 
every member of each of the crews, and the uiustrations a^orded 
of the theory of the art in ffenoral. We do not propose to ^ far 
into any siu^ questions. Wo frankly confess thitt we shoi^ be 
afraid of venturing beyond our depth. But we may say briefly 
that the secret of the race appears to ua to have been a very umpie 
one. Contemporaries, it is said, rarely understand the events 
which are transacted before their eyes. They have to wait for the 
light thrown upon aflairs by tho publication of memoirs and de- 
spatches. We ore not in possession of any such dociunents on 
tao present occasion. Tho dktingukhed oannien who have acted 
as ** coaches ” and ** presidents ” of the University crews have not 
seen fit to take ua into their confidence. And yet, os we have 
said, we venture to think that wo could make a very foir guess as 
to the really decisive circumstance. Everybody admitted that the 
Cambridge crew was in almost every rt^Mct suporior to Oxford. 
They were stronger, in better training, and in better form. They 
were able to row a quicker stroke throughout the xaee; and 
it did not apjiear to us, though we do not venture to pronounce 
dog^matically, that the strobe lost in length what it gained in 
ra^iW. In spite of these advantages, the Oxford crew wgat aa 
as the CamDridge for more thaniuuf the distanee and at one 
period seemed to Imve a fair chance of winning. How k thk to 
be explained P Simply, as we imapn^ by the foot that the 
Gambridgo boat was a bad one and tne Oxford boat a good one. 
Directly the crews got into the wind and a Bt& vmtsr, 
Oambridxe seemed m^teriottsiy to stop; and (hfi mjstere was 
easily solved by anybody who saw how veiy 
boats behaved under the same conditioDs. Now wa will nbhfoao 
for a^ to wre that the best mw which ever tewed a Unlnifi^^ 
raoejBOuM be reduced to the level of the woretlgr aaliiphtfW 

WtihestgUreentwo vW 
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hear his trilk of old times in the funn of a diecioeivdleetiiie, 
tenderly unravelling to masters and bojrs the lahyrintli ^ early 
rocfjllwtions, not forgetting that ^^jEtea Cow” jost outrdde the 
gatfH, ‘‘to the milk of which animal we were all so much 
aildictctl ^ ; nor yet the Charterhouse Latin Grammar and Greek 
ditto, brought out by the then Head-Master, to which amusiog 
works Wo "all subecrilxnl/’ ** Gownboys ” and " Dayboys ana 
“ 'Virites ” are known no more. They may perhaps be represen- 
tatively cherished on the raaS crown or adjacent slop^ of a brotul, 
bold, green knoll overhanging Godaiming, out to their native site 
they are lost. 

Th»jM3 remarks ore suggested by the consecration on Lady Day of 
the newly-built chapel of Charterhouse School, the anniversary, «» 
we learned on high authority, of the consecration of the old 
chapel in London. This occasioned the itrst great gathering 
Within the new walls since the rustication of ** Domus — or at 
least of its youthful moiety — to tlie Surrey greensward. Hut 
although novelty is the dominant feature both of site and fabric, the 
institution combines the prestige of age with the vigour of yciuth. 
It is not more new than it is also old. Nor was any attefopt made 
to force a sensation. The whole routine of the day was simple 
and natural — a moniing service with Holy Communion, a 
luncheon, a serenade on the terrace (if a acrena<ie can l)e at 
2 P.M.) by tbo boys’ Iwind, then collee and tea, and then vespers. 
The presence of the diocesan is of course an indispensable part of 
the ceremony of consecration, which was in tne usual fonn, 
including a warm and hearty sennon from Dr. Haig Brown, 
the Hend-Miuiter. The Gnwit Hall of the building was entii-ely 
tilled at lunebeon. Beyond the oflicial cinde, however, which 
inclu<led the lOurls of Devon and Harrowby, Lord Chelmsford, 
the Master of Charterhouse, and the Piiblic flrator of 
Cambridge Tlniversity, there was ratlier a dearth of notables. 
Of living Carthusian* bishops we can call to mind none except 
Bishop Thirl wall, who might well plead ago and distance for his 
non-attendance. There are, we believe, two ox -Head-Masters still 
living, but both perhaps too remololy situatod to upp^^ar. Among 
the enthusiastic, ranks of old Garth uaian alumni we tailed to delect 
any of marked celebrity, whether in army, navy, law, or 
politics. It ought to be remembered that for a generation, if not 
more, ( Ihirtorhouso ha.H been, owing to tlie growing setise of the 
disadvantages of Its position, a com]>araiively small public school. 
And among small numbers, altlioiigh great prizes of fortune or 
station may opportunely fall, yet the chances are proportdonably 
ngiVinst their so falling. The Head-Mnster therefore judiciously 
fell back upon the worthies of the old(‘r period, and named an 
illustrious triumvirate, two of whom linvo passed away, George 
Grote, Juliu.s Hare, and Bishop 'riiirlwall. Thus the tw'o nuMleni 
IJnglisli historiauB of ancietit Gr(*ece are both scoretl to Glmrler- 
house; besides the greatest, hb Carthusians will doubtless hold, of 
English ImniouristB of recent memory, the lx>nt of wdiose mind seeiiw 
Uy have hinm strongly infhuincod by his schoohhiys. Thest' l<»gi il)or 
form a litorary group recalling the celebrity of Addison and Steele, 
ftiidnot to be surpassed probably in public school annals aiiyw'liere. 
But, if we except rmo or two i)rof(*ssional Bcholars of liigh celebrity 
ns editors and translators, we Inirdly know when) to look at presimt 
for Carthusian hands to pass on the sacred torch. The school 
indeed, wo think, stayed too hmg iu the vicinity of Goswell Street 
ami Clorkenwell for its popularity and eflicieiicv. There w'as a 
great want of expansivencHS inseparable from the site, ns w^ell ns of 
eirtftticity duo to the system, or rather systems; for two communi- 
ties coexisted, iu some sense rivals, on one area — nanu'lv, tin? old 
pensioners and tbo boys. The minor evils of the dilVicjdtv of 
Keening turf alive for an ellicient wicket, and the hardship of every 
mouor.itidy hard drive or cut which the fieldsman mis>ed being 
stopped by n brick wall, and the dnngvrous nmctice of a football 
“ scrummage ” Ixuug packed in a nuiTow cloister Ixtwcon hard 
walls of brick and on a luml pavement of stone, were only illustra- 
tive of the nbiioiice of tdasiicity and want of expaiwivericss to be 
found in the systom in genoml. The boys' Sunuay under the old 
system was, we f<‘Br, the most imedifying day of the week, bimply 
owing to the ymline of hours Ixung fixed in reference to tlu' ease 
of the p<>nsionrir8 ratlior than to wdiat was advantageous for the 
schmd. Tlio school and the Imajtifium for elderly mou of narrow 
circumstancos were too long united in a Mezentian union ; they 
ore ftt'o of each other at lust — blotter late than never. Tlie sepa- 
ration ought to have been olli^fed a generation ago at lesst. 
Every Carthusian knows w'hat, or rather who, was the cJiief 
obstacle; but r/c mortuia nil nisi bonum. It is true that since the 
removal of the cattle-market from Smithfield some of the more 
offe naive features had been abated ; but the mass of brick and 
morlnr iiiterposi 3 d in every direction betwoim the schoolboys and 
atmospheric purity hud hocomo more hopelessly dense ; and the 
vitality of the school grew more and more to roseiiiblo that of a 
toad in the heart of a tree. 

From this state of suspended animation Domus ” now emerges, 
lot UB hope like in the last act of the Aristophaiiic 

Atiiy/i/s, with a ronowod loose of youth, dignity, and rigour. 
There can be no better union of happy nuspin's than a name of 
old renown united with an estate disencumbered, and a free margin 
for development every way. Magnus ah inteyro aaerlwitm uaacitur 
ordo, Ghorterhonse siarts on a new point of departiiin from this 
matest event in its history as a school. We congratulate the 
Head-Master on the chance which has thrown this new era in his 
comhU^ inibit ; nor is it unfit that it sliould be so, since Ui 
Ui energetic aptation of this onestiou of change of site the fact 
(if its aocomplishmeut^ we believe, is in groat mcasmvs due. 


The sclumlboaidiiig-lmuaea lira aiU be fuQ lo tibe ntmaaft Unit 
of their poeeaent eepecity, end «n tiie maeoiie ere irttU bmi^^eiid, tit 
site seems empk, we may expect that the mimbees will eontbee 
to rise. As imurds the exmteetme we^ heeitete to pronenmoai 
The mamben of the whole pile eie efTeetively groopea &om the 
chief points of view ; but there aseiaas a shaUownees on the whole ^ 
in the reliefii of surface which perhape indicates a l^t in tluMvaya 
and means rather than a lack of power in the amhitect to iif 
opportunities to account. Of course all the fittings and aoed., Vo* 
datiou in the chapel interior were extemporized. A covered tVj 
to the chapel door along the south wall is a desideratum, and we 
regret to see no indications of its being intended. ^ The east end of 
the chancel is in Salyiati's best manner, and is very effimtive, 
but the long parallelogram of the chapel area without any ouk 
lying manors forms anything but an impressive mtcrior. 
But out of doors nature ciumot be spoilt, nor do we t hink that 
any public ychool has such a noble site, or presents such a magni* 
ficenl outlook, and so many inspiring features of sceneiy. liOrd 
Bacon long ago observed on the importance of the choice of site, 
wherever the establishment of a seat of leamiim is in question, 

** Imprimis sedes apibus stationue petenda est.” Breezy leapies of 
heathy or copse-cmd upland are the chief scenery, with the 
meadows and river bottom and little town of Qodaliuing below, 
llie position and surroundings seam to warrant salubrity as com- 
pletely as those of Siuithfield forbade it The change has been 
long iu coming, but, tandam aliquando^ it is complete. 

The neighbouring gamekeepers will perhaps have a trying time 
of it at first, and other more strictly ogncultural interests may have 
something to put up with. They will, however, look up under 
the iuiluence of a constant and, wo hope, an increasing mMket; 
and where interests pull on the whole ii^ethor^ the difficulties to 
which wo refer are always found capable of adjustment. On such 
octuisiuns ns that of the 25th ultimo it is an unhappy necessity to 
drink a certain— H>n this occ^ision indeed strictly bmitod — number 
of toasts. After dinner this is bad enough, but after hwcheon, 
with breeze and sunshine waiting outside, it is sadly tantalizing to 
submit iu sedentary resignation. However, ^Get the toast pass,’* 
and the nuicker the better, is all one can say. It is difficult not 
to pity the iudispeiisablo orators who probably keenly feel all that 
th^ inflict. 

The Godalming station is an easy seventy minutes from that of 
[•Waterloo, and this convenience of access is a great point in favour 
of the resort of bo( s. ( iharterhouso has henceforth in this respect 
the advantage of \Vinch*‘»U‘r, while Eton, and still more Harrow, 
are for some purposes of discipline inconveniently near London. 
Tlie gi*eat benefit which will accrue from this well-choscn site, 
besides facility of access, consists in the romotoness of many vulgar 
forms of teiupUttion to light-minded youth. But to complete this 
facility of acd^^s half-mile or so of road between the station and 
the school should be decently repaired, or rather, we should say, 
constructed, for the mt)8t elemenUry principles of way-making 
seem to have been neglected here. Whose business it is to make 
this onuMion good wo do not protend to say, but the common 
inU^reat of all concerned points in one direction — namely, to con- 
struct a road where wheels and springs may not prove unequal to 
their work. 

'J'he foundation of Oliarterhouse is now, we believe, quite open. 
The Goveriiora used to nominate each about once in three Years. 
Now competition rules. The old systom was not on the whole pro- 
ductive of distinguished culture. Gownboys were only too well t^en 
care of to find a stimulus iu their position. They were tolerably 
sure of an exhibition to the University at the end of their school 
C4irt‘or; and thus, once on the foundation, they found self-exertion 
superfluous and generally voted it beneath young fellows of spirit. 

Oi course there wos here aud there a striking exception, but this 
was the rule. Now, probably, the oppoeite extreme nas set in with 
A rush, and a forcing system may he generated, sacrificing every- 
thing to the stimulation of intellect. The result of this olumge 
will accordingly require careful watching on the part of the autho- 
rities, who may el^ learn too late that the benefits of a great 
school include objects far broader and more suited to the multi- 
ftiriousness of life than a long score of academic ami athletic 
triumphs. 


SOCIAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 

T he recent financial panic in America appean to have beeh 
followed by some results which must tempt many pewns in 
this country to "wish that English society might, in a mild way, 
subjected to a simllAr discipline. It has made economy fashion- 
able, and though economy may not be practised in the most reeson- 
ablo way, still the tendency is wholesome. The Nnw Fork Ttffuo, 
which distinguished itsc^by attacking the Tammany Bing, ^ since 
made it its mission to denounce the reddess extravaganoe of per- 
sonal expenditure which came into fhshion about the same time. It 
admits tnat its expostulations had ymy little efbet until the panic 
came to sober society ; but it thinks it can now rq^ some ^^gne 
of mma towards reasonable moderation and sunidid^. The 
shoddyites,” whose wild competition in scattering mopqjr esta- 
blished a ftdm standard of luxury, have for the time sabsmd, and 
people care less for the imputatiofn of bring mean "aiBoe sfeonow 
nas been held up as a patnotie act, and has bemi praotised as snoh 
^ those kmilM who are in realr^the tnie IsaM V eoriety.’* 
The Bimibee of enteitaiametita, m are toh|i has |9na%, dimi- 
niahed, and thuijr thuraoler has been con^retively inexpen- 


■flW Son* Iwr > «* gtimvt 'fkA' 

lot tt«lkvwrttt«0taMi&^^ 
lMH»bM«ai*laiiflMriun. aMBU tote n«nuiiott ^ 

•ft anwoB B Wirt ta * knowt lijr tiMt nm» ?* ^ 

lMtira«B OmaSTwm o^dk*k, wi k«tt«rf*deU^lgrhdi^ 
moa vt ihm teoit Imof baqr ebswIittNi. Not only nave totlo- 
4nim bten salwtiittted & num 0Qit|T|«fti9B» bat tlio style of the 
hse alao heea suhdued* The Udies (bees in * much 
gBEfer and ntio^ eeonoiidesil nuumst. Postiiioii jackets, panieis, 
iBrerddHs, which used to be positiTcly heapM one upon the 
^er untu a »dyb drees oonsumed forty-four ytuds of silk, inde- 
pendent of trimniingi’* have beep replaced by a polonaise and 
akirt whiohi we are assured, even when highly trimmed, do not 
cequire more than twenty^^ht vards. As the materials cost 
ftom three to five dollars a jard. the retrenchment is so far a 
teafity ; hut there is snimpressi^ that milliners invariably contrive 
to chaigpe more for making up when the materials are cneap, and 
it is possible that the economy of the new fashion is^ess perceptible 
io American hnsbands than might be supposed. The Gabrielle 
costume and the long peaked waist of the time of Francis I., 
which, though most artistic in their effect, ** require the 
least possible amount of material,” are also very popular; 
Imt then again it does not follow that the bills are less. It 
is known that bonnets are never so extrav^ntly dear 
ns when they are just barely visible. F^onomy. it appears, is 
also observed in the reffoshments provided at Vtiose afternoon 
gathorinM. Tea, bouillon cakos^ sandwiches, and tartines are 
about all that the hostess thinks it iieeessaiy or fitting to offer to 
her guests. Those who come hoping to revel in the Siudanapalian 
fiot^ of former seasons are doomed to disappointinent *^The 
punch, the champagne, the hecatombs of birds, the piles of fried 
oysters, the tureens of the same bivalves stewed, the lobster salad,** 
have disappeared. There are perhaps some who n^ret tliat ** an 
assembly is no longer rocogniEod as an occasion for feasting/' and 
who may think that those social devices by which people come 
to know each other ” are all the more successful when the company 
has been TO^ed or dragged into animal contentmeui. It mav 
questioned, indeed, whether in this respest economy in New I'orlc 
has not gone rather astray. It is by no means certain thiii huinan 
beings are disposed to re^rd each other in the most amiable spirit 
when they are distended with greasy cake and fiatulont tea. 
There is a medium between Bardniiapalian riot and a niedest meal 
of wholesome food and cheerful liquor; and American hospitality 
would seem to have lately taken rather an uncomfortable line. 

It is melancholy to reflect how much even educated woimm 
atill cling to the oeods and feathers of the primitive savogt), and 
any curtailment in the insane extravagance of skirts and nounces 
may be welcomed as a sign of advancing civilization. Hut it may 
be doubted whether, even in the interests of economy, it is worth 
while to substitute a riot of slops for on ostentatious banquet, 
which would be more suitably replaced by a good plain dinner. 
It would seem that in entertaining their friends the Americans 
have run from one extreme to another, but they cou84j1o theinselres 
by sitting down to better dinners than ever when they are by 
themselves. We are told that ** while tlio kettledrums have been 
thus stinted, it does not appear that there has been any diminution 
in the use of table luxuries.'* On the contrary, there is ** a con- 
stantly increasing expenditure for dome.«itic pulses.” Hospitality 
degenerates into tartmes and tea, but ** men live bettor at home, 
druik more wine, have more luxuries, and indeed are becoming 
mure civilized, if the numUir of wants may bo taken as an in- 
dication of civilization.” Thus civilization in its latest plmse 
in New York takes the form of pani|)eriDg oneself at 
borne, and then economizing by being shabby to ones guests. 
The increasing consumption of olives and foreign cluM^ses 
may perha|>B m rcgardtMl as an innocent indulgsnce ; and if it is a 
test of genuine patriotism to try to make believe that American 
champagne is yarj nice, the hypocrisy of the perfonuance may bo 
forgiven on account of its nonourable motive and the private 
sufrerii^ which must accompany it. In the interests of public 
health a Missouri Imperial Sparkling” war would probaoly be 
more to the purpose thim a whisW war, if it is true that last year 
there was a consumption of 2487,108 bottles of this remarkable 
hevemge. If the upper classes of New York have given up 
dining, th^ seem to make up for it by lunching heavily. There 
are houses where, if one has the mtrSe, one can drop in to lunch 
about 2 o'clock and find veal cutlets, cold round of beef, roasted to 
be eaten col<L fried <^sien, and s^ad on the table ; the butler 
handing loiina lemonade, champagne, and porter ; and this sort of 
thing all the year round.” ’ Tnis sort of thing may go on all the 
year roondf batvWe should doubt veiy much whether the people 
who habitually partoedr of it would be likely tq do so. Nobody 
ooiild be expected to do any rational work after veal cutlets, fried 
oysters, ebampi^, and porter in the middle of the day, and a 
Sard ana p ali a n not at aMt would be at once more wholesome and 
more economical than the stupefimnim which arises from a heavy 
meal within a ikw hours after breakfast, and the oqnsequeot 
•seriflee of the aftemoou's work. We cannot eoomtulate 
Amertean otviliae^n on it# progras in this direotion* fudging 
by their ajmataiioe, we should think that most Amerfamm kM 
•uffidentdirocultieswith their digestive systems without wnntoafy 
aggravating the nattonel distemper by a Wvy lunch, followed^ 
hy tea and hot cake at a ketdadmm* Anotw mgn of letaendi- 
aentia, it seems, visible in flourt ^spkys at entertainroents. Inst 
fser ^thses was quite ^‘a ftmiit outlay ” in this dfiieotsoit || 
snpdkBthat thbflmi^isat to and u ii iTia g ea, 


Wheu any one dies frkmdseoitsidsriititoir da^toseadaefSMWof 
camellias, costing ioodqUarS|Or amwa(i5odoUiuiei>,ora wvintht 
or an ammer, each equally expensivei as a mark ayum^tie 
affmtkm. At a marriage the wanton torture of the hnde aitd 
bridegroom exceeds in iogeniaua cruelty even that to which they 
are salneeted at an Englisli weddiim bieakfliat OameUIsjh lube- 
roses, bluah and tea iosimi, and othisr fiowori are woven into the 
shape of a bell, siuuettmes of ounsiderable riae% This bell is 
fastened to the ceiling in one of the parloum, and tlie unhappy 
couple are placed immediately under it, with the bridesmaids 
grouped in a semi-circle on idther side. Evsiy guest as be 
comes up is expected to mumUe a conventional allurion to the. 
saying Happy as a marriim bell.” Homo of these bells are said 
to cost as much as 600 £>Uars, "but these were very large.'* 
Beau Brummol, when the disordered fttate of his finances was 
represented to him, excUutuod, "Ah I I see I must retrench in the 
rose-water for my^bath '* ; and the retrenchment of the Americaus 
in flowers is equally suggestive of a wide margin of fantastic 
luxury. 

A little touch of financial pressure might oortainly be welcomed 
in our own oouutrv if it would have the etlbot of checking the ox- 
tmvagan(M) of nu^deru society ; but it is to be hoptnl that any re- 
trenchments which in such an event may be attempted will ‘take 
a mortt rational directiim than in America. Instead of coasing to 
ask friends to dinner, it might bo ptirfeolly consistent with oconoiny 
to ask them more frequently ilmn at proHimt, if only the conditiium 
of darner-giving, ami, we may add, uiimer-going/were made less 
onerous. The weak point of the dinners of the period is that, ss 
a rale, there are too many guests and too many aisbea. What is 
wanted would seem to‘ 1 m) simpler dinners, attended by fewer 
people. Dinners might then be given more fr^equeutly, and hospi- 
tality might expiitid, and yet the dinners would not be more ex- 
pensive than at present, and would be much uu>re pliMisAnt. 
A round toble, four couples, and not more than liali-a-dozen 
dishes, would relieve s^Kual e.xisluuco of much of its opprossiveuess. 
With a large |)artv and a long table, a shufliiug of partners at 
intervals might encounvge hope and rtdiove depression, If the 
objecd of hespitality were to give pleasure to those on whom it is 
bestowed, it would certainly not \)t\ thought necessary to convert 
the eniortaiumont into a mere exhibition of osteniiitiotiH gratuleur. 

I Many persons who have assisted at these dismal functions must 
I have’ ndlected with the late Mr. Walker, the police magistrate, 
that anybody can dine, but very few know how to dine so as to 
ensure the greaU^st amount of health and enjoyment, and 
must have deplored that at the ))resent day it u» still the 
fashion lor every btidy to strive alter the same dull style. 
There is much m the Orif/innl to make it worth the while 
of some benevolent society to reprint it for circulation among the 
batiightod middle and lower-upper cdussuB,and the following passage 
deserves esjwcial ntientiou at t!ne present moment : — " The aniuent 
would render thernwdves and their country osseutial service if they 
wore to fall into the simple, roHued style of living, discarding 
everything incompatible With nsiil er^jo)ment ; and 1 Deliove that, 
if the history of overgrr>wu luxury were traced, it has always hml 
its origiu from the vulgur-rich, the very lost class worthy of imi- 
tation,” 


THE rnorLAMATlOX OF THE SWISS FEDEUAL COUXi’IL. 

W K liHve before us the Proclamation which has been )mt forth 
by the Swiss Fmleral Council in preparation for the populnr 
and aintiuml vote which is fixed for April ic^tli. The docuineiil 
is of a class to which we are una<Tcusiom(»d in Monarchitm, and for 
which there would not Isa room in many kinds of Hcpuhlics. li is 
not a King's Spe^H^h or a President's Message aiidressed U) an 
elective Assembly from without, nor yet the spiMadi of a Mittister 
addressed to an Assembly from within. It is rather the advice 
olFercd by a Ministry to a Sovendgn, the Sovereign in Ihis case 
being no other than the nation itself, Sovereign not merely in a 
%uro, but OM exercising a real sovereignty by a foniml acl, Tliu 
proposals for the revisio)i of tlm Constitution wliich Imvt; ]).i.‘<4ed 
the two Housi's of the Asseinblv are now rccouirnended by the 
Federal (b)uncii to tho favonra^jle consideration rtf the j^ower 
which lias finally to soUlo the matter by n Vfite of Yea or Nay. 
The Federal Council express their full appnival of tb(; mea.iiire in 
the form in which it is to K) laid before the neople, tliougli they 
allow that, as a human work, it is most likely imperfect Wfr 
wiss4m wolil dass auch dieses Work dcs Mensrdilichen an aich 
triigt^. This approval of tho work of the T^^gislature on the jwirt 
of the Executive, though what w’e may fairly look for froni tho 
relations which exist between the two in the .‘^wins Federal 
system, is still not a matter of course. As the Federal (kiuiicil 
has no direct share in legislation, and no negative voice on 
the acts of the Aswuubly, it is plain that a sclnune of 
which the Federal Chmucil did not oppro\u might bavo |>ns»^ 
the Assembly, and might be waiting for the cuaifirnitiiion 
of the Cantons and of the people. In this case however tho 
Federal Council strongly^ though in a tone of much mmicration, 
exhort the sovereign power to accept the moposals which an* laid 
before them. The Proclamation gives a short history of tlu^ qiies* 
tioQ of revision since the rejection of the former scheme in 1872. 
That rejection, the Federal Council argues with mucli truth, was 
00 siffn that the people liad made up its mind against all reform in 
ai^ but only that this or that part of the sclumie w'um diii- 
lij^nd oil Tint tha people wen not .trougly wit eg»iji»t nil. 
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Teviftioa in any dum was ahown, it i« argued, ky the eleetm n 
few moiitha later of n National Cotmoil a huge n^ority of uliiek 
-vraa pledged to revision. But the Federal Ootmcil does noi maha 
the {ttiiarence which we ahould make from these iiuda— ^ziaiMly, 
that if the nation is favpamhle to some kind of reviaion, hut ol^jecte 
to this or thgt proposed scheme, the right thing is to give the iia|ion 
the opportnoity of voting for one proposal and against another, 
and not to fme a single vote of Yea or my on a niaM of proposals, 
jndicial, military, educational, eccles'asticnl, and strictly consti- 
tutional, all at once. We have often said this before, and we are 
more convinced of it by reading the veiy Proclaination before us. 
The Federal Council go tlirough the chief points of the proposed 
scheme, and show, what is pt^rfoctly true in the case of mc^t of 
them, that muoh has been yielded by the Revisionist party to the 
other side, whether we call it Conservative or Fedorabst, and they 
call on the nation to aceept the scheme in its present shape as a fair 
compromise. From the proposed military CMn^^s, where it seeius 
to be generally allowiul tnat some change is needed, the drxMiraent 
goes on to the logal reforms, pointing out tlukt,as th(‘y now stand, 
the extrtsmo general centralization which was so much dR^aded, 
especially in the Romance Cantons, is there no longer. The 
Federal Council then refer to the direct share in Federal legisla- 
tion which it is proposed to vest in the people, to the gn*at reform 
by which a proper Court of Iaw wiU deal with many of those 
appMls on which so iniu'h of the time of the Executive and the 
l^islature has hitherto been wast4Hl,Rnd to the other gi'eat reform 
on behalf of the fiirotKOi or Niederyehmenen, 

Thus frr the thing is plain sailing; many of the proposed 
changes are undoubtedly excellent ; all are matters of fair 
political distrussioD, where no wrong is done to any one, and 
where the defeated side has nothing to do but to mibniit 
AS gracefully as it can to the judgment* of the majority. But 
when it gets to the religious di/liculty, the lone of the ProclHiuiw 
tion seems to cluiiigo. it begins to moralize and to become 
apologetic, to talk about the rights of couscienco of all con- 
fessions, while recommending laws which are distinctly aimed 
at one confession only. Wo turn from the l^roclomation t<i the 
Report of a Conservative or Catholio meeting in the Canton of 
Luzern which appears in the same nuiiiher of the Bund in which wo 
have just read the Proclamation, and we cannot but feol that the 
, malcontents — CoDsorvativos, Catholics, even Ultramontaues, as they 
may be — really have a case for themselves. The Federal Council 
cnlargo on the spocial importance of the religious question, how it 
touches the matters which are dearest and most important to man, 
bow in such matters man is rcsiionsible to God and his own con- 
eoience^ how the Btate shottld meddle with them only so far as to 
maintain its own authority over its members, and to liinder the 
members of one confession from disturbing the rights of the 
im^mbers of another. The proceedings of the Catholic meeting at 
Bursee give us a comment on the way in which the actual carrying 
out of those principles is lo<iked on in the eyi^ of one of the two 
groat confessions between which the land is chiefly divided. They 
complain to be sure of othm* things in the newCouHiitution. They 
wish, for instance, to keep the vague reouirement about ** gooil 
morals’* in the citizen of one Canton who is allowed to settle 
in another ; they complain also of the clause which abolishes 
capital and corporal punishments, a question which, if the CiuiUms 
luu to Ik) independent states at all, certainly seems to be a matUT 
/of cantonal rather than of Fodenil concern. But their main 
objections are brought against the ccolesiustical lu’ticles. They 
complain that the 49th Article tokos away the right of excommu- I 
nlcation. And it poriiaps might so be construed. The words iu 
the French text run tlius : — 

Nul n« peut J^tro centra^nt dc ftilre partic* (V\m« sMoclatlon rcUglouno, il© 
■aivre un smwigiiKrTKMU cVacceinpllr uii ncte r^ligirux, tii enmurir 

dcB pidnes, de quchpio nature (pi'tdlvm soient, pour cause U'opiuiun 

A hostile judge might easily take this to forbid any kind of 
spiritual consura, though surely the business of the temporal power 
is simply to take care tlint the spivitual censure carries no teiupoml 
consequences with it. They coiuplnin also of Article 50, which 
they say is devised in the interest of the Old Catholics. The jias- 
aoge to which they object runs thus : — 

Les contcstntions do dmit piiUlir ou do droit priw^ oHxqtiellcs donno lion 
la creation de cominunsutdrt religiiMu<i?s, ouuno sciiuion de coiiiminuiiiUM reii> 
firiouws oxistnntcs, pouvmt ^tro porttfes par voio de recours devAuc les auCo< 
ntd* fi^d^ali's comiokoiitcs. 

It is cortaki that we can hnrdly conceive such a provision as 
this except when controversies have arieon, such os those to 
which the Old Catholio movement has led. It is not the kind of 
provision which one would expect to find in a cj^uit constitutional 
pact; it reads more like an enactment made lor the uonoo under 
the influence of a momentary excitement, something like our own 
Eoclosiastical Titles Bill in 1^ distinct longuagtv It dotis read 
very much like a provision for helping the Old Cntholice to get 
possession of the ecclesiastical property of Catholio comumnn. 
And, whether this bo a good or a bad object, it is hanlly the 
Idnd of object which we should expect to find aimed at m so 
solemn a document os a Federal Oonstitution. Surely, as the 
Constitution now stands, there is full means of appealitig to the 
Federal power in cose of any hovA Ade question of property 
which may arisa between Catholic and Old Catholic claimant^ 

The Luxoru Conservatives (ro on to complain of the 51st Article 
wbi^, in addition to the old provision zminst the Jesuits, gives 
dm FwlenU power the right to extejid the some piHihibition to 
^gihar teUghMia orders, which they say ie meant to be used as a means 


of getting fid of the Oepuebina. lfthisbea<K wejMoelyaayiha^ 
any spew or mesaaeatary olueet of thm hbA is not tlm. 
proper object of c^titutlonal kdslation. TMj osjuptafn toie 
of the sand Artude, which lovmda the fooiiaation of newv 
or the leatoiatkm of suppresaecL mobasteriesb Beie aa^ the 
question is not whether monastense am good or had tliSjigs, hut 
whether a Canton which wishes to a^w monaetoiiee mwd bn 
hindered from doing so. Lastly they complain of 681 ^ 
Aiticle, that which decrees the abollBon of ecclesisstieal jurlsdiiA 
titm (*^die geistliche Gerichtebarkeit itt abgeechafft*^, aatoilA^ 
exact bearing of which we have already confessed oumelTee 
puzzled. In the t^os of the meeting at Siursee it thieatena to 
hitider the exorcise of ecclesiastical authority of any kind 
(** bedroht in dieser allgemeinen Fossung die Aostibung jedar 
Idn'hlichen Autoritat **). If the Article simpfy means that no 
temporal consequences are to follow on any ecclesiastical sentenco 
— saving of course the temporal loss whieh may follow on tho 
deprivation of an ecclesiastical office — no principle can be 
better; but it ffiight bo easily token to mean something which 
would stand iu the way of every kind of oensiito or robuke 
administered by a bishop to an erring priest or by a priest to 
au erring parishioner. It is impossible not to see the spirit of all 
these provisiousj a spirit which clearly aims at the humiliation of 
a particular religious body ; and we cannot wonder that meinbera 
of that religious bioly kick at legislation of this kind, especially 
when it comes in the shape of a Federal Gonatituti<m. All thia 
has been brought upon the Roman Catholic body in Germany^ 
Switzerland, and everywhere else through the outrageous conduct 
of their own chiefs. But the Roman Catholic body are not therefore 
deprived of their right to just and fair d^ing. ^d we cannot 
think it just and fair defiling to nut provisions of tjris kind, which 
would be harsh os ft piiK;o of oruinai'y legislation, in so solemn a 
document as the Fccleral Constitution. Ag^n we ask, though it 
is now too late to usk, wliy a nmu sliould not be allowed to vote 
against Articles of this kind, which come so closo to the nature of 
persecution, and at thosjimo time to vote for the excellent proposals 
which aro found in soniu other parts of the scheme P 

In other respects the tone of the Proclamation is simple and 
dignified, worthy of an appeal made by the chosen leaden of a 
free people to the free peoplo itself. There is a pleasant flavour of 
old times when men are addressed, not as “ Gentlemen," Messieurs,’' 
Ilerren,” K vpim, but as getreuo licbe, Fidgenossen." And what- 
ever else may be said of the document, it shows that whoever is tlm 
moumpiece of the Federal Council has not wholly tmmed hia 
back on the noble tongue of his forefathers. Perhaps wo might 
ourselves cherish a lurking wish to st*e the acts of the Everlasting 
lioaguu in the kindly Allomanian of JiMlibach and Scliillings. 
But the I^oclomation is easier to uiiderotaud os it is, and it is at 
any rate Dutch and not Welsh. We must copy one sentence in 
the original 

In den hierauf fnlgendi*n. eben <k> eorgiUltig ah gewixMabAft dnrebgefUhrtoa 
VorhandlunKi’n muiwien diu gn^clzgelx'ndeii Kttthe die Ucberzeuiouig 

( ;cwinn<m. doss wenn insn zu oineiii gctkilihclken, iu hUliereiu Grade 
Hifriedigonden Zicle wdIIc, d»'r Weg tVeundeidgenOssUcherVerstandl* 

gung und bundusbrUdi'rlic’hcr Vi raflUnung zu l^ctivten sei. 

Wo should like to 8t>o how freundoidgcnilssicho Verstandigung’' 
and bundeshniderlii'he \'erfidhming " would lcK)k when translated 
into tlio jargon for Mhich some of our German friends thixik it flue 
to exchange their own glorious tongue. 


JURIES. 

A PRIVATE member has given notice of a Bill with re^ 
ferenre to Juries, but it is to be hoped that the aubjeet 
will be token up by the Government. This is just one of tho 
things which might be coovtMiiently dealt with at a quiet 
time like the present, when there are no large or e.TCiting 
nuestions to engross attention. The fatal error of the Attoiniey* 
Geueral's Bill last year was that it attempted to revolutioniae tl^ 
whole system. It might have been a very pood Bill if we had 
been going to introduce trial by jury for the mrst time. There is no 
magic in the number twelve, and plausible reasona may be sug- 
gested why absolute unanimity sboiud not be insisted on. These 
points, however, happen to have been settled in a particular way 
tong ago, and it is unnecessary to disturb them. Twelve is, on tho 
whole, a convenient number for a juiy, not being too largo for 
deliberative purposes, and at the same time aftordiag a eiiffi* 
oiently broau representation of ordinary opinion. Nobody would 
think of extending the number, nor could it be reduced with* 
out weakening iu public estimation the authori^ of the 
If unanimity were dispensed with, it would aiso tend to i 
nish pcmular respect for and confidence in the verdict In 
point of foot, juries generally c<mtrive Ui agree, and wh^ they 
are unable to do so, there is u|ually a reaaon to be found ibr it In 
the perplexing oontmdietions of the evidence* If e verdkot were 
to be voted by a majority, each juror would be tenpled to 
give hia 'vote offhand without troubling himsdf to amtie the 
question in order to bring about an agreement The OhiefJuetie^ 
in his samndiig-up in the Tichbmme case made eeme remerbe 
on this i^int whwh deaerve to be remembsoied. jie told the 
jury to bear in mind that the gmet potpoM of tiia) by jmy wee 
to obteiu uueniRiity end put an end to frirther IH^jenbe) endf 
that each Jurymen was bound lo address hfanself in w huintt^ 
and all diffidence in bis owh judgment to ttte tusk he had tejpee- 
fonn.ettdcerGlbilv toeenuder ailthafeeeaimeiiidinnmiimwhUl 
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^ rf Oi* dd» to ^lbl»lvi^«llA 

pWjfwmFt^rf Py^> 

■ d to llto ivoy« tl OMj ke fwd ibol ^ TBidkt of a o^oii^ 
Id pinbio 00 obitisidB mnoAtf* wit on tlw otW hand it 
mouiage dtamiorion by xoUoTUng it of tbogmTe mpon- 

^ wUeih now sttadhea to it No mAxm pneta^ gnevance 

ia Mtihor witk the number of the jury or the unanimib 

deamnded from them; end it ia alweya undoairaUe to meddle with 
cdd tieditiooB and ou^omai unleaa there ia a atrooff necearuty for it 
It ia not ampmngy therefore^ that there should have oeen a 
gpeneml indiapoaition to have anything to do with a meaaure whi<^ 
ocmtained ao many innomtiona aa Sir J. Oolorid^^o’a BilL There ia 
no reason, however, why the aimple and practioal reforms which 
nie reaUy menity i^uired shoula be mixMl up with experimental 
questions aflSctng the traditional constitution of the juiy. 

It cannot be denied that at pnisout jurymen are not treated con- 
niderately or fiiirly. Attendance on a jury cannot be regarded as 
an attraotiye occupation, and it ia impossible that it can be made 
fully remunevaUve to all who are engm;ed in it. It must always 
remain a service to the public rendered bv private citbens at more 
or Itm cost and inconvenience to theinselvea. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the cost and inconvenience ought to bo reduced to tho 
lowest possible point. The recent memorial of the jury on tho 
Tichborne case orings out very strongly one of the delects of tho ex- 
isting system. Th^ have each received throe hundred guineas for 
eitiendance at a trial which occupied the greater part of a year. 
By law they had no right to any remuneration whatever, and 
the^ Treosuiy probably thought tmit, as an act of grace, the sum 
which they aflowed was veiw llbemL The jurymen, however, 
were und^ the impression taat they were to be paid at tho 
late of two guineas a day, which would bring their claim up 
to 376 guineas for the whole trial, as tho Court sat 185 
days. An appUcatiun for this rate 01 romimeraiion was made 
the jury^ in court at the end of May \ the Judges said 
they thought it was not unreasonable, and tlio counsel in the cause 
assented. Of course the J udmsa have no authority to bind the 
Treasury, and it appears that the ofllcials of this department have 
no fomuu record of what passed in court, and repudiate tho under- 
etanding which was then supposed to have been agreed to. l^rhe 
hundred guineas may or may not be an ade(;uate return for tho 
personal sacrifices which the jurymen bad tp make ; but nothing 
can be more unseemly than that there should be any biggliuir on 
auch a matter. T^re ought to be no room fur higgling. What 
should be paid to joiymen ought not to hi) a matUjr of favour bn 
one side or of bargamingon tho other. It should bo regulated by 
fixed ond published rules, so that there should be no misappre- 
hension on the subject. Juiy’inen are quite as much an essentiiil 
part of the judicial establishment as tho judges themselves; and 
they oimbt to bo rocognized as such, and provided for in n regular 
what would be said if, in tho middle of a trial, the 
uage were to interrupt the proceed ings by a piteous appeal 
hr on increase of salary, and beg the jury to eudorao bis 
claim. It would at once be dcouunrod as scandalous and 
indecent that it should be possible for such a question to Ixt miscxl 
in this manner. The judges are very properly paid according to a 
fix^ scale of salaries, and there ouglit also to be a fixed scale, 
which should not be aeparted from, for the remuneration of jury- 
men. It is true that special juiymen are entithKl to a guinea fee, 
but they are occasionally, we have heard, subjected to attempts 
on the part of suitors to Ix^at down their tenns. There aro 
persons who make a business of serving on juries who ora quite 
willing to fall in with this practice ; but it requires no argument 
to show that bai^piining Avith a jury is quite os improper as 
baigaining with a pudge. Common jurors are not entitled to axw 
feeS| although various small sums aro usually mid to them. It 
may be questioDod whether, if any jurors should do bound to serve 
for nothmg, it should not be special jurors, who are men of some 
moans, rather than common juioib, who are comparatively poor 
man, to whom the loss of a day’s work is a serious deprivation. 
Tho Tichborne juiy have been paid at a higher rate than would be 
altowed to special jurors in an ordinary case ; but it can biirdly be 
said tluit tho two raneas which thev claimed is an excessive com- 
penaation for neglecting private affairs in order to diSbUorge a 
public duty. The aegr^ie cost of the jury in this case amounts, 
no doubt, to a fomiiaablo sum ; but a trial of this kind ia altogether 
out of the ordinal^ way. Most trials aro concluded in a day or 
two, and a more just aro liberal treatment of jurymen in ordinary 
cases would ^ amount to a serious tax either on suitors or on the 
public. It is certainly desirable that the expenses of legal pro- 
ceedings should not be unduly increased ; but, on the otl^ hand 
those on whom the burden falls of sorting on juries have 
alio a okdm to some consideration. In strict logic it might be 
argued that the Btato ought to bear ^ expense of prov'idi^jurors 
aa aa judges; but at least Ju^fihon ought not to be neg- 
lected, from trbatever source tbair payment may bo derived* 

It is unnecesssry to qwte Blackstone in support of the ptoposition 
that the partidpation of the pnblic in the administmtion of justice Is 
of the utmost importai^ Chief Juathse Odekbum lately etptensed 
the eondusion on tchidi all o^orlties are agreed when as said 
tlmt h jtny amisted bya judge ts a Iba better tribunal for dm ehtd- 
the troth than nlu^ tfrassisted by a jury* But 
juiiea fSbto be emidqyad it ia tn^portani tl!^ shombd be 
miMd of men of good chametar and htteUigeiicai and that dmf/ 
SkottUbe snoouraged todimhamtlmfrdm wphi^y and dmes^ 
iUftf* *|teaiin0tbeaai^ that tesotmaid to vrhSk they am at 
pirsiutf tuljwl# ^ i^oletiktirf to pflAitta flyyia initiUta. JuiOda 


i 


ouAt to receive acme moddmla lemuiienmon aooordiag tp a fliMfi 
aesie, not for their serviosa^ but fixr tha ineoovenieapa, and perhiW 
lorn, to which thqy are put in withdrawing theomtlveii ftpm thoif 
private business ; and common jurms am, to say the hMit, ae lifIBf 
enUtled to thia compensatiou aa special jurom, W 

accommodation at pmsent provided for juriea la imsmeAulj 
doficiont; they Lave to ait on hard w^>oden aeats. peniiad 
up in narrow boxiM, and packed ao otoa^ togotW that 
they can scarcely obtain the mitof of a dbaiM of poo- 
ture. There is no reason why a juryman not bo 

allowe<^ to make himself as oomfortahls aa a judge^ who hmi O 
convenient desk, a comfortable easy-chair, and aa many cuahtooa 
as he likea. Hefore a jurymtm is admitted to the box, ho hoa 
probably to spend hours and perhaps days waiUng to be called 
2 u the crowded and stilling baoK benches of the Court Thia ia not 
exactly, one would say, the best sort of preparation tor ilie oaha 
and unrufllod oxert^ise of judicial functions. When at last hia 
turn comes to assist in the adiuiniatiatiou of justice, ha finds higi!- 
self sick, sore, and weary, irritated by the wanton tortures to 
which ho hoe been subiocted, and tolut with mere physical ex- 
haustion and fatigue. Nothing, in loot, can be mors erutd and 
barbarous than tho whole of the arraugemenis for the iKceomnmda- 
tiou of jurors in court. If a box is provided for them, that la 
thought to be enough. Sir J. Ooleridgu last Sesaiou stated that it 
WHS notorious that groat corruption wua practised in aumniouing 
juiymen, and that while some persons escaped, others were called 
much more frouuently tlmn they should be. Tlio changes which 
proposed in ortU)r to cure this evil would no doubt answer tlla 
pur[io8c, and there is no reason why th^' ^ould be connected wUh 
any alteration in the constitution of the jury. Service as a Juror 
is one of tho few obligations, apart from the mere payment of mUaa 
and taxes, which now fall upon on ordinary citisesi. Ho no*>d m>t 
be afraid of being ivicktHi for aborifi*, and his chance of biting 
drawn for the tuiliiia is equally romuto. It is a good tbing that 
private porKous should occasionally Int called to render personal 
service for tho iKmetit of tho community, but it is oquslly absurd 
and unjust that the service should bo made wantonly urriiating and 
oppressive. 


THE AU.IANCK AGAIN. 

T ITK fitnionpliero of tlie now Parliamont is not lilndy to ikvour 
orotcbeiM. Tho United ICfngdoiu ADlamH) has IstfUi received 
with so much cuurtoHV and patioure hy tho Home 8<H!;rotaiy that 
wo aro roniiudod of the late Lord Oauiplxdl nt the Old llailcy 
ordering a chair for a murderor w^honi lie afterwards sontoncod 
to 1 )e hanged. Tho deputation of tho Alliance successively 
doli\ero(l the sanio speecbi^s that have boei;, lu^rd fix>m them a 
hundred tinicv) btdbre. Mr. Cross is used to listoiiing to c^ounse! 
at Quarter SoMBioiiH, and will upt tln^rciore l)o tsasily disiarhtHi 
by long-winded oratory. It is all in tho days work, and Mr. 
efrosA will earn ccinsiderablo rcpul.ition by his liibcmr if ho 
is able to repair tho Ydiin(l(*rs of tho hist Parliament in 
referonco to the sale of int4>xienliijg liquors. Wo ought not U» 
rm)rr(MMit, hwwover, Ihat there was no novelty in tho spi^H^lica 
of this denutition, for one moniW of it propounded a view of the 
niothtxl of successfully conducting lutoniatioonl ICxhihit ions which 
certainly wo never met with biifore. 'Ilio Hnsit i'^xhibitiou of 
1851 was Uio only one in which intoxicating liquors wore not aokl, 
and it whs a remarluible ftict that this was the most succx'ssrul of 
all I’xhibitions." It probably did not (x'cnr to tho speaker 
to reilect that repetition becomes todioim, rind that it is 
pOABihlo to have too much even of such good things as 
iotornational Uxhihitions and speeches frtuu momWs of 
tho AUisncc. If, however, in course of yoiirs, South KoriHiugion 
should be at a loss for nuV(5lty, tho iiutnagcrH can if they 
plcHKO announce an exhibition upon tei'totai principles. It 
]B possible that tho uiainigers of the, (jrvHlul I^iluco inny bo 
unwillingly compel led to make an e.\]»erhuent of this Kind, and, 
if they <io, wo sluill see how it sueee .ils. In ikit case, w« shall 
«•xpect to geo II grand exhibition of and ntoiie bottles in 
tho grounds. The same BjMiuker touched ujiou tlic ditlirulties ex- 
perienced bv those w'h(» woi'e endeavouring Uj eHlabiish houses 
where uon-inlo.vitating liquors were sold tliroiiglj the priwjuco of 
liooiivd hoiiw‘a. But we ventmvi to sav that thin Jinwulty niny 
be overcojue by p*rne\Oraiiee. Jt is not nu'iely fhat tlio puWic- 
hoiise irt attractive, but tlie cofiwsliop ii p/iHitively repulsive. 
The drink, whetb^jr it ls‘ called or coifce, is abominable, 
and the tabhs and bi'iiclus ara urnm/rd so aa to iiifiiet 
the utmost po.H.Hjble dirtcoiuhirl. II capital I'oiild be judiciously 
cxpuiidi d in this braiudi of businej^i* tin re are lorLuoes to bo madii 
out of it. A kuge capital has biMJii exp ndcd. in rimdering publie- 
houKcs attractive to a taste which we Hdmlt. is coarse oud 
barh;irouH,'ttnd the Alliance desire to destriiy this capital iu order 
to make clexr way for Iboir own expcrimeni.M. But they must be 
content to work under comiietition, and if ihev will wora stowlily 
they < will succeed. The inhabitants of liOiulon will not tail iu 
tim long run to np])ri?ciate and reward iittoinpts to nromote their 
comtort and convenience. A single wi}Il-c/inductca coffe«>house 
fria buiypart of Lopduii would do mum go(ul to the cauw/ of 
tonipmjttio tb^m all the sposchcH that were inilictod on the Ihnotf 
SacMtary,and all the iiqiorti^ ot those speeches that the AUmutv 
Oiqjpiiiit Hod circedata. 

;r tw AUtUmce has, howdrt'or, lately entered open 
HMfui work by eoUotttijtg and pdblisollig opinipiu of lueuioal lueO 
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V on the subject of mtemperaoee. There is no doubt that vevj many 
persons in the np|m and middle classes of life talce more stimnlants 
than is good for them, and thej are encouraged, or at least not dis- 
courhged, in doing this bv their medical attendants* In almost all 
popular novels soda and brandy ” is largely consumed, and upon 
the stage the consumption of liquors must do no inconsidmble item 
of expenditure. The conduct of the Alliance towards the mass of 
society resembles that of the Puritans after the restoration of King 
Charles II. Instead of mingling with the world, and tiying to infuse 
into the ligbt-heortod Cavaliers a wholesome savour o( their own 
gravity, they stood nsido and scowled and awaited Divine judgment 
on a generation which had flung aside the fetters they impoied. The 
gloom, pertinacity, and long-windednoss of the Puritans are well 
represemtod in tno leaders of the Alliance, and we are not con- 
cerned to deny that those qualities are sometimes useful, and at 
most only lrf)ublosome. Unless it be the Home Secretary, no man 
is compelled to listen to their speeches, which are perhaps more 
tedious than anything that has been uttered since porsiM^ution 
ceased to stimulate the eloquence of the Covenantors, ilut it is a 
pity that they cannot be shorter and more practical. Instead of 
trying to sliut up the grocers* shops ns regards the sale of wint‘8, 

it would bo feiiy to show that many of these grocers soli ! 

articles which are • necessarily deleterious. Without prejudice 
to the question whether good wine is a good thing, wo 
may admit tliat bad wine is a bod thing, and that 

most of the wine sold by retail is very bad indeed. Still 

the human system may become used to bad wine, and may lake a 
good deal of it without mischief, (hio of the doctors quoted by 
iho Aliiamje Sew$ said^ '^Patients tell mo they cannot do without 
their glass of wine dtmng the day.” lie proceeds to examine the 
case of an old lady who required, or supposed heieelf to require, a 

§ lass of wine every day at 1 1 o’clock. He thinks that the wine 
id lior no good, and that if she hod chosen to try she might 
have Usoa herself to do without it. He admits that she would 
' have been uncomfortable for some time, and we may ask, why 
could she not be let alone P Every scheme of life that is not bamid 
oil fanaticism or imposture supp<^s some indulgence in cretiiure 
comforts. As the omnibus-driver said of his cold tea, it is something 
to look forward to— whether a glass of sherry at noon nr n tumbler of 

n at night. Of course if we could all take pleasure in uttering 
Miring sneeches about the Permissive Dill we should not need 
any other ronu of stimulant. The same doctor refers to the 
Hud^n's Day men, who take no spirits with them when they go 
hunting, lint ho for^ts that evo^ ounce has to be considered in 
the equipment of a himting party, and that the same weight of 
tfia suppiicH much more comfort and refrosliment than spirits. We 
think It probable, however^ that the liability of men to lose self- 
control in the use of spirits may have helped to induce the 
* nianafrers of tbf^Ooiupany to prohibit them. A similar regulation 
prevails during the Mbeep-sheaiing in Australia, but it must be 
remembefred that the shearerjl are well supplied with ten during 
their ^ork, and it is to Ixj fear<Ml»that most of them look forward 
to n heavy drinking bout when it is iinishod. 

{ This suggests n remark applicablo^to the cases brought forw'ard 
! by the Alliauce of estates or (listricts in the United Kingdom where 
prohibition, is patiently endured. Did they never hear of the 
soldier who said" that he did not care for his pbt of beer a 
day, but liked to have a good drunk ” once a month H Do we 
not know of people vsdio live irreproachable lives in the towns 
where all Ihtur butgoings and incomings are known, but oc- 
casionally and unostentatiously disappear P The soldier of un- 
improved times bore the hardships auci privations of tlie siege in 
hopes of the unbridled license which was to follow the successful 
assault. , It is easy to be self-denying sometimes, or even often, 
but' the diinculty is ^to be self-denying altogether. Indeed the 
Water-drinkers would hardly deny, and some of them take pleasure 
in assenting, tliat they eat more and with greater relish tliaii the 
drinkers of beer and wine. ( hie might readily collect uunlical 
Qpini9nsthRt many people eat too much, and do themselves as 
, tnucK harm thereby as others do by drinking. 3 lr. Stanley, when 
he ^.tikvelled in search of the lamented l)r. Livingstone, made 
tea and colfee bis principal drinks, partly perhaps for health, 
'ahd Pftrtly for convenience of cannage. But ne carried a bottle 
of i^nantpRgne all the way from the coast to Ujiji that ho and 
Livingstone n^ight drin^ togdiher in worthy liquor when they mot. 
This fact alone ought' to convince the Alliance that they are 
fightiuir against liunian nature. Many of their supporters prolbably 
thhde^ that, although prohibition may never be carried, yet tho 
oiganization is valuiihle to niwura restraint. Tlie objection to this 
Vie\y of the matter is that Thev have provoked an oi^nization on 
the other siefo as powerful and doteniiined as their own, and tliey 
make the Licensing Acts a subject of the highest poUtical im- 
poi-tanco. . 

Thu best service that reasonable men can nfhder to tbeir 
country at present is to restore this question, if possible, to its 
proper place. The Homo Secretary may do at least one good 
thing ewuly, and that is to render the ucensing law intolli^ble. 
Those who expect relief iVom irritating prohibitions will do well 
to remeiiil^^r that the Government may not be prepared to undo that 
which they would not themselves have done. They are watched 
. by a band of impUcablo zealots who will adritate to the utmost on 
tpe amallcHt pretext. We have no scruple in saying tbit some of 
’;:tba obanees mode in London under the last Licensing Act are 
'^'inocmvliifent and annoy ing, but it does not necessarily follow 
ahoiUd advise further changes. A bod law well ad« 
miff id tolerabiei and me publicans Will do wall 


, to remember that they have a clear galii in substitiitlitt 
Mr. Gross Ibr Lord Aberdars it the Home Office. Qnl^ 
let ft be understood that there is to he an end of nksilag^ 
both in making the law and administering it ^ The Ain | ^ 
may, however, disabuse their minds of the notion^ythst'^ej 
are going to shut up the grocers. We may have <wr 
opinion as to the quality of grocer’s sbeny, but people ore used to 
it, and will have it. We mink also that the simeiior class of 
mechanics who are getting high wages will emoy them after theur 
own fashion either in their own homes or at puolic-huuBes, Indeed^ 
we may safely leave the Alliance to a bopeW contest against tho 
tendencies of^the age. Archbishop Manning, who is one of their 
roost distinguisbe^eaders, thinks that if a public-house were set 
up in a fashionable West-End street, it would speedily be got rid 
or. But if he will look rather more closely at ^e West-End of 
London, he will find that public-houses of rather superior quality 
are sufficiently abundant ; and if he will taste the beer, he will 
find it excellent. In fact, the customers of these houses will have 
comfort and quality, but they do not insist on having a public^^ 
house built in the middle of Grosvenor Square— -perhaps for this 
reason among others, that it would cost too much money to keep 
up. 


I POLITICS IS THE ISLE OF MAK. 

T he Isle of Man has undergone a sort of ccup^itat in which the 
Lieutenant-Governor humbly imitated Mr, Qladstone. The 
I island is, or lately was, engaged in a general election, and we havir 
I examined the columns of Mona'$ Herald to discover what are tha 
questions likely to be agitated in tho House of Keys. ^ It appeam 
tnat there are in Man the Government and the patriotic^ 
and the principal topics of discussion are finance, the franchise ana 
ballot, and the Permissive BiU. A candidate on the patriotic side 
was reported to have declared that he was “ opposed to taxation ol 
every kind,” but he explains that he was misunderstood, and only 
pledged himself to keep a sharp eye on expenditure. Wo gather 
that representative institutions are only eight years old in Man, and 
were conferred to facilitate taxation. The popular journal elo- 
quently warns Manxmen against the extravagance of their Govern- 
ment, which has been lately shown by spending 700/. in 
sinking a well to supply the pump of a Lunatic Asylum with 
water. This sum is equal to a rate of a penny in the pound for 
the whole island. If water is so costly, wo should not think that 
the Peniiissive Bill would make inucli progress. Indet^d one of 
the candidates for election said, with laudable frankness, that he 
bt'lieved it would be just as possible to put a law in force that the 
lads should not kiss the lasses. The revenue of the island has been 
mortgaged for harbour works, of which tho cost, ns usiml, largely 
exceeds the estimate. Probably tho works were considered 
necessary to render the ishiud accessible by visitors ; and the 
practical question appears to bo whether tho visitors spend enough 
money in tho island to make it worth while to build narboui'S for 
their reception. Little is likely to be got out of dues on vossela 
entering these harbours, because, if those vessels bring gooda 
for consumption in the island, tho duos are merely added to the 
priCvO, and if they bring passengers, that which is taken 
from these imssengers in one way must be allowed to them ' 
in another. At sea-side places as much is got out of 
visitors os possible, and no ingenuity can get more. It appears to 
us, therefore^, that Mona has manifestly entered upon a career of 
civilizing progress of which conclusive evidence is afforded by the 
increasing deficit of her revenue. Of course the harbour works 
w'ill cost more than the estimate, and taxes must be imposed to 
pay tho interest on borrow'ed money. The auestion whetoor land 
or personalty ought to bear the buraeii will De settled by imposing 
it impartially on both. 

A candidate for tho town of Bamsey bearing the historic name 
of Christiaa may be taken os an example at what we should call 
among oursidves a liberal in politics. In the first place, ho- 
believes in the power of legislation to advance the moral and 
material advanta^ of a commimity, and it is decidedly comfortable 
for a moipber of Parliament to be able to believe in tiie efficacy of 
the work which he himself shares. Since the election of the first 
reformed House of Keys more has been done, he says, for tho 
welfare of tho country than during any former similar period of 
time. There are, we believe, enthusiasts among oiirsefves who 
are capable of describing in similar terms the course of British 
legislation since 1868, to which, how'ever, cold-blooded observero 
have applied the phrase ** meddling and muddling.” As regarda 
the future of the island, the Libonu prognmme indUdes increased 
control by the House of Keys over expenmtuie, which may perhaps 
not be incompatible with an increose of the expenditure itself* A 
better provision for the relief of the poor is promised, which, wbila 
meeting the fiur claims of the inm^nt, sWl avoid the cost aki4 
wastefm management of England. This sounds well ) bat whim 
each lunatic in an asylum costs 40/. a year, and 700I, is qient upoft 
a pump, we doubt whether economy in paupw managsuont ii 
likely to be attained Another proposal is oertainfy In one isase 
of the word economical^ bat we uioud be aatff to see H 
in the programme of any political party emong diiieelm.^.A^* Ibe 
entire suppression of the^ Insnlar mmim 

towiSa revanu^, 

of the ifltand Wa do wit kici# Idhfual 

partyr fa., ||im 
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In 8ir John EaWs hbiory jof the war. In lus letter to the Qnees 
of the 2ist Apnl, 1842, he retorts having directed the Mtuement 
of General Nott on Suhkur and the Indus, and states tha point for 
consideration to he whether, the troops having been withdrawn 
from a state of peril, the^ sLuuld again advance upon Afghanistan 
by a new and cential lino of opemiiou, or whether it would not 
bo bettor to fall bodt on India and do nothing more. Thoie is 
not a word about roacuin^ the prisonors. Again, in a letter Ut the 
Duke of WeUingiou written m June 1842 (after Folloiik had re- 
Uevod Sale at Jell/vlabad), he says that, besides the diiriculty of 
moving PoUock^s army (not forwards but backwards), from want 
of transport, 

A groater difficulty exiNU in tlM infioenoe of Uie political sgcntM, the men 
AAxions for rovenge, and tUo others naturally din^g to thu hoi^u of re- 
lieving the prisoncm. All tliei^et aince lii« aniviu at Jellalabad, have got 
TOund M(\jor-Qcneral Pollock ; have led him to Tnlaundcniaiid the plainest 
fnatructlonn, to niiacalculoto the value of objecta, and to act on the pai»- 
aion of others, not upon his own reason.— P. 253. 

From this Lord EUenborough was evidently opposed at that 
date to making any oflbrt in favour of the prisoners. And in a 
letter to the Queen written in the parevious month ho reports that, 
while he has authopzixl the oxchougo of prisoners, ho will not 
a^eo to any ransom, adding that the samu care must be taken in 
Meeting the release of tlie lowest sepoy as for eifectiu^ that of the 
first European ” (p. 32). A very proper sontiinont, if any elfbrt 
hod been made to obtain the release of either, it must in fairness 
be added that the Duke of Wellington himself writes in reply : — 

Great Intenast is felt in thia country for tlie fata of thcKC primmers, par- 
ticularly fur tlio iadicfl ; and I would incur oomo rink and noma axpefi<Ki to 
Rttvo tlioin, if any nuch im^poct or oppK)rtanity nhoiild olTor. Put it must 
never be lost sight of that even a Ham'Hnfal operation — an attack upon the 
{Kdat of saocesoing even upon tho castlo in whl<;h they may he in oottilne- 
ment, tho mirroandltig the village or town in which they nhoold be residing, 
supposing them to be in such locality — would not of iicccs^tity give you rtos- 
sesnon of their persons. On tlie contrary, such a course might Gom))ei those 
who keep them as prisoners immediately to put them to death.— P. 273. 

The Duke certainly goes on to say that tho presence of a victo- 
rious army in Afghanistan might* exercise a nsefol moral ellect, 
and influence negotiations fur the surrendor of tho prisoners ; but 
bis cold and cautious advice may fairly be doemod to amount to 
approval of what was generally considerod Lord Fdluuboruagh’s 
imwarthy action in the mattier at flint. However, all's well that 
ends well. Nott and Pollock were allowed to ^ to Oabiil, which 
they did with trifling rosistauoe and astonishingly small loss : and 
by a piece of fortunate trauchory tho prisoners were restored, and 
tae army was drawn ofl'flrom Afghanistan to Ik) rec^dvod in triumph 
by the Qoyemor-Qeneral at Forosopore at tho head of tho army 
ofroeerve. 

We haw) xuA space hero to discuss the conouest of Scindo, which 
loBowed next. The history of this transaction nas idready been given 
to the world in on autlienlic form, and tho nnssont ooutributiou 
is valuablodhiafly for the light it’throws upon laird Ellenborutigh's 
own view of the matter, and tlio transparent suphiNtiy with which 
be justifies to his own mind this act of s|ioliation. So lung as 
our armies wore beyond tho Indus, and it was all-important to 
retain Bcindo os a safe boso of operations, we spoke the Ameera 
&ir. As Lord EU^borough says at several places in this corro- 
^ndence, one thing at a iinio ; but, tho danger over, there was 
an inuueduttte change in the Govemor-Goiierars tone, and cer- 
tainly a bettor oxoidnle of how to pick a ejuamd with a weaker 
pu^ is scarcely to du found oven in Imbaii history. Given a 
Govemor<^enoral vainglorious, an army looking for employment, 
and a Bunoral biiriiing to distinguish himself, and tho issue is soon 
arxivedat. The politicals, that is, tho mou who knew the country, 
tho people, and tueir kmguago, are discredited *, negotiations are 
oatmstod to a general ignorant on all these points ; and the iVmeors 
are soon bi^iod into flgntiug, which th^ did fipsLlantly enough, and 
finally thoir country is talccn from them. Tnat the annexation of 
was politically advantageous to the British is little doubtful, 
and tho people of tho country may Imve benefited by the change, 
but the proceeding was quite ui\juotiiiable hardly admits now 
of dmbt ft is on amusing illustration of the power of solf- 
deceptiotn that we find Lord Elhmboroogh descanti^ with satiir 
fimtion on tho comfortable siato in whuja the Ameers find theiu- 
selvoB in their exile on the wilds of the Ben^ firoutier, so comfort- 
aUo, indeed, that they ai*o thinkii^ of oemung fur thoig wives and 
fanmte. 

Scinde oonmiered and the China war eoBduded-Hi <}uandi 
with' the pickmff of which Lord Elloifboroiigh bad nothing to 
do, but vraich he followed up with great onexpy — ^there came 
neixt the brief and dooisivo campaign of Mahan^poie. It soems^ 
my doubtfiil if this war could have been long staved off 
by anj^degm <if caution, while there ^ ^ doubt as to the 
wiadom of ae&tiim any fair opportuni^ to suppress a powerful and 
SdMoeiy govurnablo unlitary force which had nseu up in the ceatre 
of the !l&pire, so that wo might be left free to prepare for the 
comiim struggis with the Bikhs. That this atruggle was inevitable 
Lord EUonDitf ougb saw dearly enough j indeed nis letters are ihll 
of ieflueuces to the subjeoi, wuile it is to be inferred that, if he 
bad xoftudned niUGh longer at tite bead of the Indian Govormnent, 
wiai^nld bavaadvaneed into the Punjab to put down the 
y/iustsad of Awaiting its aitadL on our side of tho SoUd. In 
Inrcbootisg our own timewo nalgbt have beenlMtter 
bSi tits 4 Sibba fighting^ dsteae an ikfiix country would 
salmwm omaMte fbont Am tikeyacto^ did, 
Iprd EUeuborotigbL did ndl appreoiata tbatr tightttig 



qoalitiai at tbair foil value ; Although it shouldbe tefoifooa) afifoiti 
tiuit closer obeervenL such a man as Sir Baniy JUnmMk 

who bad had ai^ts opportunities of beoomiog aoquabted vHiS 
them, were no wiser. / 

Lord Ellenboroiigh’s recall was due not so m u ch .to . 

ballon of the annexation of Sdnde os to the personal anin^i^ 
excited against him in the Court of Diroctora Th^ Qanstnmh 
General, as is well ^own, made a dead set at the In di an Civil Qm 
vice, oj^uly exptei^ing his preference for military ofReora and 
couHing the popularity of the army at the espense of civilians. Tblb 
of course was to wound theDixectorsiD their tenderest point, for the 
Civil Service was the home of their oflspring ; but he Also offenisA 
them by writing direct to the Board of Control instead of to tile 
Secret Committee of the Court (which was in reaHiy the Bond 
under another name), by omitting to communitate to his own 
Council his proceoilings while absent from them, and generally % 
overriding rules and disregarding official otiqukte. Censidenin 
the composition of the Court of l>irectors, even nominal subcor^ 
nation to such a body must natuxaliv have been galling to a proud 
and able man. Lora Wellesley chafed under it as rOstlossly as did 
Lord Kllenborough, and made his relations with thaiA a source of 
coDtimud vexation to himself. Tho wise Duke, however, in thass 
letters continually advises prudence, coucilktion, and odbeieaeo 
to prescribod form. Thus when Lord Itileuborpngh, in writing to 
Mm, pleads urgency as a reason for incurring expenas for bartaebs 
and other objects without the previous sanction of the Court, the 
Duke replies : — 

1 anxJrmdy wUh that you had followed tho coane pedatsd ont by yov 
own ra^Jutions in carrying into cxcciitioii theae nitfafauea, for 1 am eartoin 
that it ia youi-self that, in tho year 1830. made the regulfttioii to which the 
Court of Directors refer in their Keport, furbiddiog tbs oxeeatien of say 
work without tiieir previous imni'tion which sltould cost mors tiuo zotoeo 
ropeea. I am aware that ><onie iiiconveniem^ might hove bsen (bit, end 
some adilitional <>xi>enfle incurred, by the delay for a few months tosMCBle 
tiicAfi workff. till tho conaent of the Court of Diraotors could havo bssn re- 
ceived. lUit 1 have fiuilltdeut experience and knowledge of these msttsis 
to bo able to meaeure accurately thu extent of the inoonveiiiSBoe attending 
the delay, itnd 1 am <‘ortAin that in public opinion it wonhl not be allawia 
to weigh ncoinflt the inconveniem^e coni^cimoQt on allowiog a departure fooiin 
one of tho rundaiiientul principlee of the (iovenuneut of these British pSMSS- 
slona.— r. 374. 

This was sound udvico, which others besides Lord Ellnnborough 
may take to heart with ^vantage ] but indeed it is not necefisary 
to override tho authoriW of one's superiors in order to exerciso 
authority oneself. No Governor-General ever wielded more abso- 
lute power than Lord Dtilhousie, and none over acted more con- 
stitutionally or within nde. His demeanour to tho Court was 
alw'riys stTupiilously deferential, while, by carefillly bestowing a 
liberal share of tho good tilings at his disposal on tho sons and 
relatives of individual Directors, he made himself personally 
sxtremdy popular with them. Tho Scotchman was thus wiser in 
his generation tluin the Englishman. But Lord EUeoboroogMs 
vanity exliibitod itself in ^ueral dispar^mout of almost all who 
sorvod under him. According to him Ms great deeds were always 
perforjued ivith indifferont tools, to tho greater merit, of course, of 
tho master workmen. Thus of Nott he says (p. 35a), “ I regret to 
say that in Major-General Nott I do not entertsiu the smallest 
confidence as an oflicer. He is a brave man, but his own troops do not 
respect him os a tfoueral.*’ (It is proper taadd that he afterwards took 
a Ulster view of Nott’s qiuiuflcations.^ Of Pollock he writes (p. 2 w), 
‘^1 cannot make a general, and It [the army) wants that morethra 
anything else ... If he had any real mind he wooild not be in 
tho hands of tlio boys about him." Tho politicals, who, whatever 
their faults, were certainly the picked men of tho smy^ are dss- 
missed ooiitomptuously whenever referred to, as a hanAntinod 
lot without souse or discretion, and espooially obnoxiotts beeause 
holding the Alghans cheap. As for tho servieos generally, there 
is a sml want (ff busiuoss-uko habits evei^where. Men work bat 
to small account. I have no aaaistanco " 44$). Of Us Oounoil 

he can hardly speak too contemptuously; and when, acting on tibs 
Duke s advice, he returned . to Calcutta to rajoin fak Uonaeil, 
ho writes after -a month’s residence there (p. 584)1 The axipe- 
Qence -ortKat time satisfies me that, although the oonimmaksationi 
Docessarv with the Council consume time and delay businass ahgat 
twenty-four hours at least, more commonly forty-eight homa^ ttof 
do not in the slightest degree aifect the ultimate deeMden." 
in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases that come before A OaUBat 
or a Council a delay of two days was of the smalkst InmtfoiHb 
This is on amusing illustraticm of the Governor^^Ghnanift 
not to say common sense. Lord Dalhousie never canudained m 
his tools, /ms ]iad he ^pcosaien to do so. In his day vis 
stfvitetf were found ^ual to any demand made on C 
{To he eenimued,') 


PAB&EBni itmtoDucTioN TO GOTHIC 

new edition of Mr. Parker’s little book has baoMas almost 
•JL a new work as eompaied wrtii the edhtieas of I&19A1M ef 
1861. Jb aU its stages it is a eorious stOifr* asms Abb 

details of medkeval aaboUitsotoie inEngbuiaavft U a kmga/femt of 
tibsCemklBBt better than Mr.Miev, Mo <m tali mr 
g^vefl tiara, eD«igy,aaA inonay for tlma d ia iw iij nvtf if Mi 
study. Of BnglSh dmmatiB amhtimtma lifa 
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aniii lAllt att* «4 Hb 1m wD^ft owa*. ABa^ Umm to 

iOmimmmiiSi uriM 1» ^SMm » dituEcb, to ^ 

te^tiidiiHiidiRMdilbfiiii^ ItiAwhon 

WittUidt qilQ^ to amlMiigljto Itoqiica^ knowtedga or ariiatie 
MOMOte tot Iff. fttflier broto downu And thia la to 
w bevegxtod baoiMiaa» in eadi of to chongoa whioh hia 
boafc to flona ttonghjjha to dearly atrivea to widen and 
a fa ei ^ ttoi wtfponad. ^nie tok etaited from % namw tsatiliir 
toia ; it Has m aboatSnglaiid* Mrl rarker to been eonatantly 
mstor^todiiiff on to arduteotnre of otor countriee ; 
Mt it aU rnudiia in tiie tom of additions deaviiig on to to 
ototol atrootmo) it to never been leallj worked into to 
pito dibdc. Ib mot It could not really be worked in witbotxt 

e l to wbele tonric down and lebuifdiug it. A book which 
aa a mm treatise on English architecturu cannot become 
a tMtiae on aorchiteotuxe xn geneml merely by sticking on 
aaettooa abont Fiance, Gormany, and Italy. Mr. Faxhar baa 
gdt toopator a gMt munber or veiy uaeml facts about Con- 
tomm aa irm aa about En^sh architecture, but he tols 
to ^gaap to links which tie the various forms of the art 
together. No man to a keener power of otorvatiou than Mr. 
Parker, even if his observation is a little too much under the away 
of flmcy ; only, from want of historical and artistic range, ho dotis 
not know what to do with his fkcts. He nowhere gives any clear 
totoh of to histcny of the various forma of niedimval archxtoo- 
ture. mie history might possibly be picked up by scrups here and 
tore, but it is nowhere put into anything like systcinAtic ordtrr. 
Thus, for instance, Mr. Puker remarks that in many parts of 
Germany, in the Boyal Burgundy, and in the P^ rentHts, buildings 
are to be Ibund very like the ** Anglo-Saxon ” buildings of our own 
Island. He also notices the growth of the Nommn and some of 
to other local fbmis of RomanoHfpie. But ho nowhere puts the two 
things together : ho nowhere brings out the ^ cry short and very 
dear history of Bomauosqne archiU‘.cturc in Weatem l?urope — 
namely, that ^ to the eleventh centiiiy there was only one style, 
to dir^ imitation of Italian models ; that in the course of the 
eleventh century various local stylos f^ew up in Italy, Giuil, and 
Britain, while Germany clayo to the elder style and kept on 
developing and improving it till it mvo way to tlie Gothic 
in the thirteenth centuiy. This is roaliy the wliole story, and it 
is a ve^ simple story ; but in Mr. Parkorb little hook, so far as 
we find it at idl, wo find it onlv picc^timcal. Indeed, from 


all, wo find it only pioc^t^mcal. Indeed. 


the title which the bdok still keeps, a clear and scientific 
sketch of this kind could hardly he looked for. It is still called, 
^ the title of five-«nd-twenty years ago, an Introduction to the 
Audy of Gothic ArcAitectw^e^ though it 'has quite ns much to do 
with Romanc8<}uo as vnth Gothic. Wo will not dispute os to the 
ori^n or propriety of the name Gothic ; as a fact, it hns, wisely or 
foolishly, come to moan the stylo which uses the pointed arch as its 
main, feature of construction, and which m'oompanios its main fcaturo 
of construction with an npproprinte s}’Bt4»m of urnamontal detail. 
3o of course the Ronianesquo stylo is the style w'iiich denis in tho 
same way with the round arch, using it ns its main fonturo of 
ooostniction and accompanying it with appropriate detail. This 
is tho kind of thing which Mr. Parker never brings clearly out, 
which he hardly semns fully to understand, llc^ warns his renders, 
with great truth, that the mere form of tho arch is nrjt an infallible 
sigh of datoj that, when convenience or caprice didated such a 
course, to pointed arch was freely used boforo, and tho round arch 
was ftoly used after, tlie liuio when each was tho recoived femn of 
construction. No ono doubts this ; hero and there, esperiHUy in 
xnilitaiy buildings, round arches of tho fourteenth centuiy are not 
uncommon ; but then tboy have not liomanc.'^ino details. And 
what is to more ininortant, tliere are whole styles of architecture, 
some forms of tho Mahomotan styles ns woll asthoOhristian Saracenic 
of Sicily and the Romanesque of Aquitaine, in which tiie pointed 
arch is constants used with Gothic detail Mr. Parker is so ' 
afraid lost aoybo^ should take the roundheaded fourleenth-cen- 
tiny doorways at Mahnesbury and Brecon fur Norman, that ho will 
haray allow the form of arch to be of any im{)OTtanco at all ; that 
^ he simply wijm out tho whole artistic history of architecture. 
Tne title of to todk, the extension of the name Gothic " to oil 
medimval architecture, is to index of this confusion. 

On to English port of the book we will not dwell Tho early 
aeetions sixnpiy nut forth over again the dreams which wo have so 
Ofthn exposed, the baseless theories which have been upset at least 
ysody to to last thirty yearn, the stock passages misapplied or 
sdaqnotedi which have oeeu corrected almost as often. On Ml this 
we wdll not dwell to a moment, save to point out one singular 
NoBiing in all histoiy is more certain than that the ^arch of 
HookwaamottUi, bom by Benedict Bkiccm late in the seventh 
oenfrtry, was faptod by Ealdwine in the days of the Oondoeror. 
The wont of to ttv'o dates is tore in to tower as ton m any-' 
Hung can bsw Benedict built a porch [ ICaldwine carried it up iim 
a tower. Benedict's doorway is tore, and the lineof his poroh 
can be dearly tmceA Mr. Fktosr m a notion that it wna an 
tone in loyj, and bis woodcut aeeoniiniijly leaves out Bensdiot^ « 
doorway and to llnea of hisposdh.^ We do not to a lUHMBMnt ; 

tot Mr. Parker bad bis woototxt imijde to fit his tony, ; 
WlKlre latm tot he made his tooiy 
tootoiit Instead Of looking at ‘to tommg toll. But one 
Ito^ Ww bow aiM by Wbonk so tototog a l ep rw s w toU m 
' sff|e i^alined off upon Mr. Parker* . ' 


Wtoltototo tom 

oeltesnolhsr Ma. No iisw Is w iMn gkto to tovd^ 
fi ag lish artotsotnse turn to tortotfh to to sbtonto ssatoiy« 
Here hu csrefM ohssrvnto tods to in good ste^ 
of historical griep is notof much ooBseqosnce* Hoatiutfatos ffm 
to note in p. x i) that Baida's statements about SoMtish buUdiugS 
in to Boveuth i^ntuiy prove something about English buildings In 
to tenth ; he is not fikuLy to iMl into to kindmbmr of going 
to a writer of to days or Houry the Second to prove something 
about to ardatooture of Ueaiw to Seventh* AR Mk. Parissris 
ecoount of to various foam of Gaihio in Ikligbatd ^ within its 
own rather narrow range, sound oneuffli. It is more im« 
portont to track him on to Oontinent. In to Fteweh ohepto 
Mr. Parker well and dearly pointe out to dltoeness in 
detail beiwetui French and English Gothic! but ha is con* 
stantly hampeted by his ledc m grasp ci hlstoricel gekigraphy* 
When he tells us that England end Nenvnaudy wwe once 
provinoas of one kingdom, it is perhaps only a btodsriug. way 
of sey^ that the kiugdoni and to duchy oxtos hid a eomittun 
soveroign. But ho lias listeoed too much to Frenchmen who look 
on Franco with its muderu boundarioa as soittsthiugetemal ; so we 
get such odd stoioitumts as tot in the deventU century tore were 
oertsin main roads of oommeroe through Franoe,*' *‘obs esceiuling 
the Rhone from Marseilles by Avignon, Vienne, and Lyons, and 
branching off in various diroctians, as to Grenoble and Geneva 
oast wards, to I<o Puy and Auvergne wostwurds»" What has this 
to do with Fiance P Every place named, save Ls Puy, is a city of 
the Empiro, and oven a man at Le Puy would have thought it 
qucMir to be called a Fronohman. Btill aU this is most liknly only 
me conAised w^ay of snenldng which is natural to ono who has not 
sot hiuMolf free from ijondage to the modem nism It is harder 
to giieae acourding to what geography it is mat, in p. 326, 
Neveni and Voselay are placed in Norniiuidy. Htill on to whole, 
this French M'ctiuri Is a x'crv useful one, and Mr. Parknr desorvos 
much ci'odit for wiihHtaudiitg the prehmsiunf of some of the 
French antiquaries, who are cMiger to make out that, in this matter 
and in all oihera, Pavis was always in advance of Uie rest of the 
world. A goi>d deal too maybe picked up from Me. Parker's 
remarks on Italian bnildinga, though there is much tot uimhIs 
eorreotiou. It seems odd to light hure, os a kind of Appendix to 
English Gothic Architecture, on Mr. Parker's peculiar ihenrics 
about the walls of Rome in to time of the Kings. But tliis is a 
point on which Mr. Parker must be humoured. At Fionmeo we 
have to thank him for some healthy oommonts ^ to sham Gothic 
of Italy, and on the wonderful, tmto by which it is supposed l»s 
agriMit font to make a bulidinf^ look mneh smsUor than it is. And 
it needs some daring, though it is an utteraiuw of simple truth, to 
stand by the Duomo and Oam)Wiiilie of Floreisoe and say, ''Ho 
much block and white panelling gives t4) Engliah people too much 
to efiect of Tunbridye tsars, and ^vos the notioti of a line toy 
ratlier than the solemnity of a oatucdml church." At liavonua, 
Cfiritniry to his usurI tohion of makbig out every building as Isle 
as ho can, Mr. Parker rtifers the K)U)jd Wwers to to sixth century ; 
wlicress it is plain from Agocllus that none of tom ouuid Imve 
been htiilc when ho wroh) in tho middle of the ninth. XheACGoitni 
of Pisa and J^ucca and tho Ijombard and Pisan styles is a good 
d«?nl cimiuHfHl. Thorn undoubtodly is a iRUnbsrd Htyle. and also a 
Pisan styles that is to say, such buiUiings os bt. Ambrotie at 


Pisan styles that is to say, such buiUiings os bt. Ambrotie at 
Milan and Ht. Michael at Pavia arc wholly different from 
anything at Piwi or Lucca. We do not undendand what 
Mr. Parker moans whon he sayo tot Lucca "belonged to 
the republic of Pisa at the tinie tot moot of to churches 
were ouilt or rebuilt" There wore indeed constant wars 
betwoon Pisa and Lucca into eleventh nmUtwolfth ointturies, 
in which the Pisoos always claunod to victory ; but there was 
no subjection of Lucca tr> Pisa till after tbo latest dst^; 
— 1308— which Mr, Parker gives to anything at Luc/Ca. W« rannol 
at all understand Mr. Parker’s notions abont either tho Pihau or 
the Lnccheso churchi^s. The Duomo of Pisa wmi UDdouhUrily 
be^D in 1063 or 1067, and ocmsecratcd— so much of it as was built - 
in 1 1 19. It is clear also that at Pisa, as at otfaor places, th'^ro were 
breaks in carrying on so gnat a work, and ss west IWmts were very 
often left unilnished for some time, it is quite possible tot at Pinia 
the front was not fiuishod till early in the thirU^th century, ns wns 
undoubtedly tbecosoin tho iMomo at Lucca, which wosbugun aliout 
riie some time. But this, which is truo of a vast proportion oi' tho 
ehuvehes of Earoj)0, is something veiy difleront from the j^iiornl 
hcigbUjning and lengthening of a foniior church which Mr. Porker 


heigbUjning and lengthening of a foniior church which Mr. Porker 
isneies. There isnocnangoof style whatever, except whore thecwpola 
was patclted up in tlio Mediceon times. Wc ohoula ho well pkaMtod to 
soy a little more as to Mr. Porker’s views on to Lnecbfmo chttrehes, 
but it could not be done without eutcringinto over-minute details. 
Htill, with all this, os notes on Italisa buildings, this part of Mr. 
Parker’s book has a real value. Bat Gennany, with all its vast stores 
of so muiy dates and style, is slurred over in two or toes p^es* 
BIr. Parketfitowever does see the eoaamm bestween to pritmtive 
MemaBceque of l^gland end of Genuaiiy, Htough he stfiiiii^ly 
adds, "1&S style of tower sprieds over to whola of tonorih 
Gesmaire, and into to Qerinaa pari of Switoriand, where we ale ; 
dyid St fe«mfini*mAiiitittraithigcK with crtorpails breids tho tower 
ofrAugle-SaKOii chatatoe.” That is to s^, Romaiu-moutier. 
whMi re iiot in to GsBinaa pert of Swtorkuid, hat in to ukl 
hinffdom of Burgundy, and the present Canton of Vawd, is to 
Jtoadhiixtb of toprimitoa syle i^h still reni^. 

shott, we could not wish fcr a better guide than Air. 1 arxer, 
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whemer hie long mtnkfoo^ of Englieh and Fren A aioUlaetore 
ie enoitfh ; but his nook, like eo many othem, ehowe that it ie 
impoeeible to deal with t^ hietory of architecture or of anything 
else without a firm gmep of the politioal hiato^ and hiidoriciu 
geography of the tiniM which have to he dealt with. 


A 


ON THE ROAD TO KHIVA • 

M r. see. as our readers majr romembor^ waa Oorreepondent 
of the Datfy Telegraph during the Khivan expedition, and 
made an unfortunate slip in one of his letters which caused much 
scandal at the time. A certain ^*old saToge.” who sat for a 
graphic portrait to Mr. Ker on the Volga, tumea out to have pre- 
sented himself in the same attitude in the Orimea, and to have 
suggested a train of reflection so similar as to 1^ partly expressible 
in tne very same words. Mr. Ker sa^s, rather strongly, that the 
disoove^ of this coincidence made him appear to his countrymen 
as a Iw and impostor’'; and in the preiaoe to this volume be 
gives some explanation of the true state of the case. It does not 
reidly want much explanation. Nobody will doubt that Mr. Ker 
actually went to Samarcand, os ho tells us, or will sunposo that his 
correspondence was composed in London instead oi at the place 
assigned for it. The error into which he fell is perfectly intelligi- 
ble, and, as he admits it to he perfectly inexcusable,” we need not 
discuss the degree of blame to be attached to it. He was, as he 
sam travelling under circumstances which made writing very difli- 
cuit ; ho was obliged to he constantly writing, whilst he had to 
conceal the fltci that he was a Oorrospondent : and, as ho was also 
suflering from ill-heaJth, he was glad to lesson the strain by 
using familiar words, even while conscious that he must have used 
them before.” The old savage,” in fact, was merely one of those 
commonplaces which come in very conveniently for a CorrespoDdent 
bound to make bricks without straw ; and he saw the original of 
his portrait reproduced not merely once, hut at least a dozen 
times.” The only thing which strikes us as remarkable under the 
circumstances la {he retentivenoss of a memory which enabled him 
to reproduce his own language with so much accuracy. 

Meanwhile, though we do not think it necessary or desirable to 
administer any further reproof to Mr. Ker for an error of which 
enough has been said, and from which rather overstrained 
inferences were drawn at the time, the fact is rather signifleant 
from a purely literary point of view. It lets us into some secrets of 
the Oorreapondent’s trade ; which are further illustrated by the stylo 
of the whole work. The book might have been written in illustra- 
tion of the maxim — a very true one in a certain sense— that what 
a traveller finds depends chiefly upon what he brings, A Corre- 
spondent who oonfined himself to a faithful and unadorned account 
of the actual objects before him would often he unable to fill his space, 
or would have to fill it with uninteresting matter. A discerning 
puUiomuat be provided with a certain number of columns, whether 
anything has happened or not, and the natural consequence is that 
the art of making nothing go a long way, and at the same time 
investing it with a certain air of smartness, has been brought to a 
liigh pitch of perfection. Mr. Kor’s book illustrates several 
of tho most obvious expodientn which may be used for this 
purpose. He is a clover and fluent 'writer, who can dash 
off with aufiicient vigour a description of tho graphic ” variety. 
But then he had really very httlo to describe beyond a series 
of extremely unconifortahlo joumoys over had roads, in detest- 
able carts, and in a trying climate. He travelled from Orenburg 
pretty easily to KazalinsK, on tho Syr Daria, not far from the 
oea of Aral. There ho was defined by tho Governor fur 
seven weeks ; at last be received ponnission to proceed, 
and Bsoonded the valley of the Syr Daria to Tashkent, from which 
place he afterwards went to Soraarcand. Hero the narrative rather 
abruptly finishes, Mr. Ker remarking briefly that the narrative of 
his homeward journey would be only a monotonous beadruU of 
hardehipe, aggravated by illness and loss of blood.” Tho outward 
journey, however, woula nut he very much more were it not for 
the art of the Oorrespondent. Mr. iter doubtless did his best, but 
he unluckily missed everything that was most worth sooing. He 
met the troops on their return, instead of accompanying them on 
their way out. His detention at Eazalinsk was little letter than 
a mild imprisonment ; and a man shut up in a 4rcaiy village in a 
remote corner of tho world for many wo^ of irritating suspense 
becomes tnore bored than interested, and has no m^t opportunities 
for observation. How thou waa Mr. Ker to fill nis book P 
CHie method, which is more or leas applicable under any oircum- 
stanoea^ is to favour the public with a certain amount of personal 
history* Mr. Ker throws out incidental remarks which would be 
very usehil to a biographer. We loam^ amongst other things, that 
he is a man of considerable pedestrian powers. He Em not 
only been up Mont Blanc, now rather a humble ^t, and distin- 
guidied himself at the Crick run” at Rugby, but he informs us 
that be madD the oircuit of Jerusalem without the w^dls in fifty- 
four nunutes during the month of June, and that^ inarched 
twenty milee uphill in South America within four houm. We 
may remark paxenthetioaUy that ■we should be glad of a little more 
infonnatton as to this last feat Twenty miles in four hours is 
very jhir vralking even along a level road in Inland for a man not 
aqglged in a matoh i but the^same rate 
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few men^ we will venture to say, can go imhiIL aa thatmird ia 
used, for example, in Switzerland, at more uua naif tlia aata mi** 
oatea for aiw len^ of tima| but we admit that them eie nlfla' 
and hiRs. lliese athletic p^ormancos are introduced by way on ^ 
accounting for a fhat which Mr. Ker performed for the astomab^v^ 
ment of tne Governor of Kazalinsk. lie walked sixteen arilsa or 
thereabouts under a burning sun, supported by ^the bnll-d^ 
instinct of the Anglo-Saxon,^ and seems to have deserved, tboim 
he luckily escapea, a sunstroke for his pains. Wbi^, na aiia 
would Bu^ a penormance have been in heavy marrliing order r 
We presume mt Russian soldiers do not under those drcumsfanoia 
indulge in Mr. Ker’s ^^i^guktion pace” of five miles an hour; but 
somehow or other thfw do without the Anglo-Saxon” Instinol 
Wo could wish that tne said instinct did not mad to fine wri^ng 
as decidedly as to flut walking. 

These personal details, however interesting intheiAisdves, do not 
tell us much about the country. Mr. Ker’s next expedient is mors 
to tho purpose. He indulges, whenever he has a chance, in pictur- 
esque description. There are various common forms rei^y for use 
on such occasions which considerably facilitate the task. 'Wherever, 
for example, you happen to see together two or three men of 
different nationalities, it is easy to remark tlwttlmy form a striking 
group. Pat together a sturdy Russian, a tall, staiMy Bokhsrk^ 
a ^^bunfacod” Kalmuk, and a wiry Oosaa^, and the thiim 
is done. A good many such groups are natiually enoounterea 
in various parts of Asia, and a slight variation in the phrasei 
and in tho order will make one bit of graphic writing serve 
for all. The unfortunate ^^old savage” or the Crimea waa 
merely one variation upon this populM expedient. Wimeves 
Mr. Kor is at a loss he can introduce a buniaced” native just as 
easily os the artist of an illustrated newspaper uses one or two 
well-known lay figures for the forogiound or each of his pictuies* 
The only question which suggests itself is that unfortunate one, 
how far Mr. Ker is drawing from life and how far he is indulging 
iu tho license permitted to travellers. Amother formula often 
employed on such occasions suggests a similar soeptidam. We 
8boiih\ like to know, as a mattcjr of statistics, how many Eastern 
travoUerB have been reminded of the Arabian NiphtSfUndi have assured 
their readers^ as Mr. Ker assures us, that in one comer of a bazaar 
they saw a disguised captain of tho Forty Thieves, and in another 
Sinoad the Sailor, and in a third tho Prince of the Winged Hone. 
\Ve can remember at this moment two or three instances of the 
use of this convenient illustration by authors of reputation ; and 
doubtless there was a time when it was now and fresn. Just now, 
like the Now Zealander and the German describing the camel, 
it has become rather stale ; and w^e could wisb^ were it not for ita 
extreme utility to unlucky Correspondents, that it might bo banished . 
altogether from literature. However, ■we nmy assume that Mr, Ker 
was in some sense reminded of the Ai^abian Aiphti, and at any rate 
it struck him when he was looking at the bazaar that there was a 
favourable opportunity for working in an old scrap once more. In 
other placets he is apparently diverging a little further from the 

S lain prosaic facts. Ho gives, for example, a number of highly 
ranmtic reports of conversations, which, os ho could not take 
them down m shorthand, must obviously be more or leas a work of 
imagination. In Tosbaent he met Mr. Ashton Dilke, who 
accompanied him in his visit to Samarcaud. The two gentlemen 
converse with a brilliant display of American anecdote and 
English slang which is calculated to excite the envy of oommon 
travellers. iVo Englishmen alone iu a foreign land are apt rather 
to bore each other than to sparkle with such incessant wit. How- 
ever we must not complain if Mr. Ker has picked out the plums of 
the conversation, and thereby moile it rather more entertaining 
than a full report could have been ; nor will we even suggeat 
that we could sonietimee wish that the space fillea by 
a repartee of Mr. Dilke's had been occupied oy some fuller 
details of the curiosities visited For Mr. Ker wants to 1^ 
very ■vivacious, and we need not bo hypercritical as to the means 
employed. But this habit of repeating convereatione suggests 
another mode of filling one’s pages. If he did not see much himeelf, 
Mr. Ker saw a great many people who had seen somerii^. 
Nothing could be more natural and proper than that he ahouia 
repeat some of the scones described to him. Unluckily he heoomea 
80 lively in his d^riptions of what he avows himself not to have 
seen, tliat we begin to bo iu doubt as to how far he is merely 
reporting and how far he is filling up details from his imagi- 
nation. Thus, for example, the prisoners released from Khiva had 
reached Kazalinsk two or three months l^fore Mr. Ker's arrivsL 
This was unlucky ; but os the scene of their arrival wm described 
to him by one or two of the inhabitants, he th^ks that he had 
better give the story in his own words. Accordingly the etofy is 
given with a numm of petty details, inserted witb the Isodatie 
purpose of making it lively, but which are obvioody mers tmj 
work. A conversation is mven between three Ruaska tiataa 
sitting over their tesrum. A sudden trampling of hone is hesidi 
and the Cossacks rids in, and are duly Itoseribed. After- 
wards a duster of specks appear on uia phua, whiolli le* 
solves itedf into a party of men on heseebadk, led by a 
Handsome man on a magnificent Ai^ with sibeMeed inq^ 
pinn; at right of vfbim a ecaized and gtey-haind Oo im w 
^claims, ImQw that lbremoetibllow,”aad gees on to ghaapo* 
dotes about hiau Then the wfowd incieanij 
Turkoman, the IttdlalNieaded fkrtsr, ttn ^^MttAMd 
over again, and to an| and v»e are ttld sK 
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ttriEliow^flMidwM'Uiofdyl^^ ! 

t]i0 wiMMi. Ill tlM aim wtr Mr< Ker dflacniies 
SnI^Io a«teM ^ ilia citato of Swiawaad lit tha Eurtiana in 
iMB. HaoototoiUttoicgTapWoif belwdl)c«^ 
aafW ^^ti» to gto look <rf tba Ntofatofli when Itoly brought 
te^hay,^ and aU Sia ito of it DoubtlaM i^e nu^ iaota m 
MlymtoadjlmtMr. KerUappaientfy incapable of aimply teUing 
whet was told to him wlthwt coyering it with thia kind of 
toknah. which idlectually conoeala iVom hia reader the facta 
which he hi ntetoy reporting from those which ho ia inm^iug. 

BtotT woold really oe ikr more impressive if he did not treat 
m Uke enlMrsn and to spice hia narrative by bits of rhetoric 
and a ftee uao of the ** historical present.*’ lint undoubtedly it 
woqI^ be leas in the sacred style of the newspaper Oorreepoudont. 

Traj thoujA the book ia smartly written enough, and may amuse 
a l|Mae balf*noiar»;we are loft in an uncomfortable state of uncer- 
tto^aatoHarealTalue. Mr. Ker no doubt wishes to tell us what ho 
haaSeeh and done ; but he is in such fear of being dull tlmt he cannot 
be content wxtitout twisting and torturing every page into writing 
which reminds ua inevitably of the picturesque novel. He describee 
thhM which he tells ua franl^ that he has not seen, as minutely 
aa tnoee which he has seen. lie mixes up with genuine description 
finginents of half^rememberod fine writing which seem to bo 
more or less appropriate ; and at best the whole result resembles 
a odoiired photograph It is neither pure art nor pure lutture. 
The main fitos axe correct, or at least stated with a smoero desire 
to be oorrset j but thw are so inextricably mixed up with Oorre- 
^ondent’s commonplaces, so coloured and touened up with 
ixndevant doquence, that wo feel no confidence in the colourinjr. It 
mi^be true to natui^ or it may merely represent the preconceived 
noaons which Mr. Ker carried with him. As he is intending 
another journey, we may simply advise him to sacrifioo smartness 
to accuracy on a (hture occasion ; and even to dare to bore us a little 
rather thim to throw in touches which cannot have boon derived 
from actual observation. 


CLEASBT’S ICELANDIC DICTION Alt Y.’ 

S OME four years ago we noticed the first part of thia Icelandic- 
JSnfflM tketionary^ which now lies before us completed by 
Mr. VigfrissoB, and accompanied by an introduction and s 
sketch of the life of the late liichard CleaSby, writtem by Dr. 
Dnsent. The history of the book, for hooht have histories lust ns 
much ns mm” fthe italics are ours), has already b(^n partly told 
in the preface," says Dr. Dasent. And it is, nriefiy statid, as 
foUows. Richard Oleaaby, a City man of opulent means and gr^^at 
literary tastes and aptitude for learning, conceived in the year 1 840 
tbe idea of toming his means and powers to account by compiling 
an Icdandio-EngHsh Dictionary, But, most unfortunately for 
learning and science, his career was cut short by death in 1846. 
Hui heirs, however, anxious to carry to its legitimate end the 
IneompletM work of their eminent kinsman, wont on advancing 
Bums for the purpose for some eight years more. But when, in 1 854, 
a fresh demand came from Copenhagen fur more money, and the 
heirs found the progress of tne work incommeusumte with the 
sums expended on it, the eventual fulfilment uf the wiirk being 
still probldmatical, it was resolved to have the MSS. brought to 
England. In 1855 Dr. Dasent proposed to the Delegates of the 
Olarendon Press to publish the Dictionary, and undcrtnoli to see it 
through the press. At the end of eleven more ytuirs he come to 
the conclusion that this was not a work to bo done by him, and 
at the expense of the Delegates of the Clareudoir Press engaged 
Mr. VigfiusoD, a native of Iceland, to complete the undertaking. 
After seven years of incessant work, Mr. Viguisnon has now brought 
to an end a most praiseworthy task, and enriched philoloncal science 
by a work which reflects cmdit alike on his scholarship, his in- 
dustry, and his perseverance. Dr. Dasent has read the proofs of the 
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As we imdersland this not very dear passage, it appears 
Mr. Vigfusson would find himself i)est rewarded If his mboun 


toltoy the toj^ wMdhmost stoera will eonalto to 
have treated in his introduotioii, Br, Dasent h earefrtl to 
it one which we should have th^hi hhd no plaoe ttors at ' 

Still man woiU4 hs ri.e. Mr. Vtsfilmm] find himsslf mwaidsd If hiS 
labour* »hoalti be the meane of reatoritig her old BlUa to lotoid. It treaM 
be for the good of all, and even Icr Uio baginuiMr in Icidaitdlc, if ho otmld 
fiud a euro euy to hie fimt ftiottiepe in the grand old loriandio UranaUtloii 
of tiKj Bible «i Biahon Iru^hrand of the year 15S4, wUrth way ctoinpara with 
our own Authurixed Yrraion tbr piulty and atrength ( but thia Vendon haa, 
most utthapplly for h oland, lie^u mdiieeil in recent by a paraphrsMtio 
traiuilation wUkb it should Iw tho aim of all true frlenda of piety and bNin|l«^ 
big to discourage and dkeJaim. 

that 
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this Dfetiouary should be the means of restoring the 1584 IflMe 
translation to Iceland. We do not quite see how fi dio^ . 
tionary can do this more efiectually than the Bible tnuisktioB 
itself, which always will tell its own tale best. We oan under- 
stand, however, that an editor of a dictionary might quote 
abundantly from a rare book of such oxc<dlence as is bore ascribed 
to Gudbrauds Bible, for the purpose of anyhow giving the mmend 
reader throughout tbo world the benefit of these exceuanceii 
which, by reason of the scarcity of tlie book, ho Would otherwise 
have to iorego. But what is the case hero F That the editor tos 
igiiured the words peculiar to this Bible tranalatiou to the extent, 
not of dosens or scores, but of hundreds. We cannot frilly sub- 
stantiate this assertion within our present limits, but we may (rive a 
partial illustration of our statement by subjoining a list (not exnana- 
tive) of words found in the Oos|)ol of 8t. Matthew alone, but not oo» 
curring in the Dictionary: — x. hmswyiikr (napaKurtt^, otherwise 
translated in a variety of ways); 2. Amieflartiwmer ; 3, /mimuft 
4. hAruunrslekte; 5. ittHSari: 6. ofurtro'^a; 7. tipipssffitto 8. 
IMtogarii 9. tierliyr: io,JUkakam; ll. hlyfhfsrdiffr (t); 12. 

(frequent elsewhere); 13. harthi^di; 
drykkjurutart ; i6,formdttr; tjJanf; l8. Yroutksstii 19 ./ofAs 



flnt two sheets 
has no part in the work 
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with Mr, Vigfusson, but otherwise he 
;yond what we have stated. Apropos, 
howeyef, of his connexion with the Dictionary Dr. Dasent says : — 

The writer who has watched over It, ao to speak, from Its birth, tnd who 
has been, os it were, a second father to it, ever since the untimely death of 
its natural patent, cannot but feel a glow of exultation as he beholds it 
Iming from the mess in all the maturity and ftdnesa which at one time it 
•eemea hopeleas that it eonld ever oiiaume. 

We have nothing to say to all this, except that now, when there 
was an opportunity fat Dr. Dasent to show himself a good father 
and to give to thechild an outfit worthy of the father’s fond pride, 
ha baa fruled to aa extent which we could not have hnsgined. 
Will it be believed that of the three main questions with which 
an introduction to the Dietionaiy might be expected to deal — ^the 
devetopmant of loalandic literature consxderad from a lexioo* 
gitotondpoiixtof view, the prseto state of leelsiidic lexxcognmhyi 
andttopmtofia on which thea^tor baa framed and optoed out 
hia Itoccmpmto method— wt one should to even alluded to 
in a riiigm wovdF We aw not eyen told what was the pwdee 
dnnaeter of the tcansciipts from which Mr. Vigidison has edited 
the woidL We tobar that to had to rewrite the whole, heca^ 
tto quotaUona which now aw giim to 61U in the Dictionary wew 
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20. undirvisun; 2 \, formsyn (verb); 22 ,forlUn; 23, fsyskH 
24. svefnkoji ,*25. tilrei^a, W ords used in this G ospcl to mei 
peculiar to this Bible translation, but not taken notice 
Oleashy, are still more numoroqs ; we can only mention a few i— 
slcammfylln {(rKarSaXi^io), to oflhnd; ^sisa, to traveh smUmy, 
waste ; skihka, to give, to send ; and, Anally, the form ohqf fxxi. 
17 ; otherwise of frequent occurrence), which Mr. VigMsson, ftou 
its very monstrositv, no doubt, positively asserts is never used ; 
see diet. s. hlifa. We need not conjecture why these daforiuities, 
as most of them are, with himdre<ls of the like, have Wn 
banished from Gloashy by Mr. VMiisson ; we think he shows his 
good sense by having done so. But then we are rather at a lots 
to understand on what ground he can bold up such a transla- 
tion as a pattern of perfection, purity, and grandeur* Wo venture 
to add that this very Bible translation is, on the whola^ the worst 
that Iceland posHcsses. Extravagantly paraphrastic, it is the most 
corrupt in point of grammar, choice of words, and style, and ex- 
ceeds all the rest in instruices of renderings not only demonstrably 
wrong, but often liagrontly at variance with common sense, by an 
overwhuliiiing majority. In iJliistration of the Jaat-iuontiuned 
ptjculiarity, lot thcHc lew examples be adduciHl: — Matth. vi, 16: 
** Nicr pier fastit, |;ft skulu pier cigi vera kamleitir (f.s. kdmleitir, 
SCO Oleashy-Vigfiif^Bon, sub vw e) so s<3iii Hroisnarar, puiat beir syrta 
sina Asiunu. so ad syncst fyror luonniim ad )a»ir fiiste** (Wton ye 
fast, then snail ye not to grimy of fai’O like hypocrites, for they 
blacken their countenance in order that it may seem to people as u 
they fasted) : xiii. 20. ** Ennsa sam i grytta Jord er sddr er aa huer 
ordit beyrer * (but ho who into stony earth is sown is ho who the 
word hearotb) ; 22. Enn hanu sent a milium liyrna or sddr *’ (Imt he 
who among tnorns is sown^ ; 23. Enn sa i gooa Jfii^ ers4dr*’^ut 
he who into good earth is sown I No ^ scholar would think of 
editing this one (Josncl without omenihiig it* in at loist three 
hundred and fifty ptaces, and even then he would to dealing 
leniently with it ; and yet the Gospels may to said to to well 
executed in comparison with the Epistles. Such is the real 
character of a worlc for which Dr. Dasent professes houndloss a4l- 
miration, and which he actually compares with our Auttorized 
Version for purity and strength. Possibly it might be found on 
inquiry that there was room tor two opinions as to the real value 
of that other ** translation which it should be the aim of aU true 
friends of piety and learning to discourage and disdaim.** 

We glaoiy leave this matter to speak or the Dictionary itself We 
have here a copious Dictionary — not full or exhaustive by any 
means, but at all events the must copious extant— particularly weii 
stocked with quotations and refereuccs, and generally a mtty 
safe guide to the meanings of tbo words, esjiocially m Hs iatier 
part To each word we have a constant nccomf^iment of oompara- 
^e etymologies, Gothic, ( Hd-hhiglish, Teutonic, and HcandinavisJi, 
varying in fulness accormng as the editor has been able to verify 
the extraneous parallels. 'Phis work.exoeedi all existing Ice^^ 
laodic Dictionfines in the number of phrases, wonto proverbs, 
ftc., referring peculiarly Icelandic subjects; and the exptoik 
tion of them may to relied on all the more confidentW since 
the editor is a native of the country and therefore fomilur with 
these matters, either from study at mst hand or from aotnal ex- 
Itt many instances Mr. Vlgfdsson throws out con- 
bints on disputed readings and muMsmes, which generally 
tite merit of toing ingenious. Ik his too, 

je somstimee as happy as at other timss he is nnfort^ 
frifiif Am^ valuable emological hints we mpaekihr et^ 
elllioiigB #f ftlU heve a doubt wtotoer fy 
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itea^ tor ohkfl^ an aecount of theatternhseneaof «iU amlogy 
tebenr oitt iueka towd-tnuisition. In our fommr notice we ex- 


Vif^iiflBon now ooneodes, thou^fh eomewhat tardily, saying, ^'Mav 
thm not he some et^inological connexion hetween word ntia 
weird, loel, ortJ and wr^ t The notion of* weird, doom, prBvails 
In compounds os hnn-ot’fi (sio) r/auffcr-orC deaih-weird, fate.*’ 
While on this subject wo must call Attention to on unfortmiste 
emitum which h«s crept into the orticlo on Skuld^ whean under IL 
this word is s/iid to he “ the name of one of the three v:o»'1m ” 
instead of weirds, Sloild being one of the three fhtes of Northern 
mythology. 

In the case of o$tr^ cheese, and^Wr, yeasty Mr* Vigfusson cannot 
iKtssibly be right in his comparative etymologies. Cktr he makes 
*^prohab.” identical with and then derives both frtjni 

English ytfOMtf and jaUr fuiaber irom the Middle High Germ. 
jert and Geim. gischt, Norw. jent and jetdr^ To these 
etymologies may he added Old-Jilngl. gUt^ Germ. gU^ht, gMeny 
and gatuhm^ the Middle High Germ, verb, //ww, 
the Swed. jd$a,gd 9 a (verb), aiul Han. gtare, gtery Icel. gnm. 
These etymolojnes unanimously declare the meaning of to 
be frothy fermentniim^ the verbs to gnsh, froth, fer- 
ment. And no aoubi tliey all of them bear witness to the 

physical law which Uuds iU einbod linen t and ilhistintion iu the 
ieruientHtion of yeast. Hut ciiu that aIckj apjdy to Mfr, cheese P Is 
Ghcese over knowif to have bjen produced by any proa'ss tlie 
working of which partook in any manner of the nature of 
fermentation ? We cannot help connecting agtr with Old-Engl. 
heoit^ hgrtf hy$tiiig^ which also occurs iu the iuiportaiit 
form without the b whicli thereby is proved not 

to be radical, hut a prefix, Old High Germ, himt^ Germ. 
hiost (bieetHtnilch), Engl, huntings, Tlie meanings of all these 
words ftoitle tlieir etymologioal kindred with ostr. As we said 
bofoTO, the absence of b iu yatuny shows that h is not a radical 
letto, and, that being granted, ilio proitees is exactly the natund 
one by which Old-Engl. and Old High Gorm. 61-0.9/ come 

to he in Icelandic, which sternly refiiFos all 6(^ prefixes uni- 
fonnly, no niatt« 5 r whether the cape is one of verbs or nouns. In 
fact the relation hetwe<m iliese forms and <w/r is very siiuilur to 
the relation between that Ijnrionshire verb os or <wt, about 
which we heard a good deal some time ago, and the Old- 
Enpl. b^/ihguy business, Teel. yss. We had in our pruviona 
ortudo tmeed hMr to Wa, to bite, and this derivation Mr. 
Vigfusson, under tlie letter Z, reftises to nccopt on the ground 
that bciskr is connected with hmfingsy imd consequently with 
the whole tribe to which that word Ixdongs, ^vhich he again 
conntfcts with Goth, beut GihhjIc W/o;, a leaven. Hy 
such etymologies many uncomfortable riddles in comparative 
philolo^'’v become eas^V of solution. Iu the case of boost and all 
that tribe tho primftive vowel they point to is«; wo are not 
awnro of any eatisfacton" analogies of Goth, n’ ninning over into 
oiflier CO, ae, or I'c iu Old-hkigliHli or in German dialects ; and Hicfroii- 
bsch Culls attention to that ditliciiUy in this very rase, though Jic 
foUowft others (not Grimm liowover) in grouping heist with beost^ 
&o. ; hut he does it on tlicir authority, not his own. Hut we h«vo 
here to ohscirvo that not only does Grimm connect heist with tho 
fundamental notion of biting^ but ho says expressly that heifikr is 
to he derived from Oxith. bvitao^ to bite {Qramm. ii. 27S). Tho 
absence of e in tlie MHS. in su(‘h cases avails nothing against 
sountl etyrndog-ical principles, especially when, as in l<*elandic, that 
letter has always been uudislinguiHhed from tho « in sound, and 
interchanges with it most irreguhirly. To sot up such propa^torous 
otymologici as gmJcoftUlr not derivable from oeit ; at Irsti not 
derivable from latr^* for «tlie piinwiHe of knocldng them down 
on tho very ground of tlu-ir al».‘<urdity, and then to leave 
it AS a mat tor tif inference that these are cases parallel to our 
etymology of bemkr^ has scarcely even tlio merit of ingi'iiuity. 
Ai Mr. Vigiusson hiniself shows, sees from seta, setja, and iviri 
from nta are never spelt willi a z in the MSS., and consfjquently 
prove that the MSS. soinotimes do not write z where it shoulil 
be written according to Iho law’s of f*tyinology. As to the Icelandic 
heizii btdug dorivcMi from bit a, and having nothing to do with 
b^dte, which means a diilerent thing and comes from a diflerent 
root — vi/.., from the Old-Engl hredan, loel. hregd^a, to twist, re- 
ferring to the workmanship of the reins-^cm. this point there can he 
no doubt, and the editors opT>ositiou to this derivation seems to 
us particularly weak ; tho chief point of it being that bedsli is 
'Wrlltou in the MSS. with $, while it is also written with ;; perhaps 
aa frequently. 

WM regard to tho very Important word mdl in mdla^tpiM, 
mdUiMrn, mdikhsacL', wtUiMimm, wo are of opinion that Mr. 
'VigfdssoA'aderivatlcm from Ooth. mMcs:y^>ii^4 and Ypdggrr, Hoi. wdi 
Ipou^o, «4sd iha t^enoe sscurod nieaning of ** draw^ag, inlaid omn- 
ttanta’* on spewhoivds, cannot possibly be the rightSe. First let 
m say that iiid&i-«ci.r is another reading in a diffbrent mrension of tho 
aame story for Whichever of the two roadings we adopt 

it is evident thsA both words signify one and the earoe object, and 
wn adopt aa the bettor reading tMilchjdm, it being of a much more 
ftequent oooiiJneoee than tho very questionable tad/hH^av. In order 
ngW to approach tho real meaning of mdl iu those words wo must 
hvto consideration tho context where they occur. The loous 
ifrigriM# the passage to the Saga of GIsli Steaon, where 


the csmaoi^ of tohiug the oath at wmom toothanklip . ii de- 
scribed:-*- 

They now go down to •»tbs Ere*’ and oot thsi^cilfc of 
of the award In snofa maaiiar that both ends wmatflOl M' tomearakrM 
«b^ ^propped it up with aaid6fH9^<tt,(iiw, of whlah the •6 flh B»>^a W mto 
bersached^itretcl^thehandttptoitr th^Wfie tojB^ 

four of them together; now they draw blood each from ns qwnM^^ OM 
lot it run togemr into tho niotild wbHsh was cot up freua undir tas fWsA 
stripe, and stir both together the blocd and the mould ; wbtMpou tbay dtt 
fall n-knee and swemr the oath that each shall wreak revenge mr th a ^hsirv 
even as if he were hi« own brother, whoreunto they oall iritaeawa sB Ihe 
gods. 

From this context one of two thinp is evident; the MMrd-dttto^ 
was prop^ up by the mdla^mdt eithor head upmort or shaft^mia 
uproost, the former alternative ODing more in tlie spirit of the teaeU 
}»ut tlum we must nek, if nuU means hore only ornament, or rmfio, 
how is it possible, supposing the former nltomative to be aceeptsd^ 
tliat such A thin |)rap as a jointed piece of iron could support » 
Jieavy strip of swara, stretched at a great strain, of oowse, 
to a height considerably above the head of a grown peonon f or> 
supposing tho latter idteniativo to be adopt^ how can this 
possibly M efleotod by a spear-shaft only slightly thiclmr than the 
snoar-hiad, for gpear-shafrA always tapered towards the end ? In' 
I (uthor COSO tho spear must have run through the award-strip aa a 
needlo through a sheet of paper, and left it to toll unsuwort^ on 
tho ground. Foreseeing that tho thinking reader would query hit 
statement from theso alU*nmto points of view, the historian takes 
care to obviate all doubt by saying that tho strip was propped up 
by a mdla^sjgtU, Tho mdl] therefore, gives to the speer thequalito 
required for the purpose ; and on tlie interpretation of mtU here ft 
depends whether this passage turns out to be a remarhahle and 
trustworthy description of an oxlromely important and mterosting 
heathen rite, or it falls to tho ground as utter nonse^.^ On the 
interpretation of mdl hero also depends its signification in all the 
compounds adduced above. 

Now, the 7 ndl being the peculiarity about tho spear which made 
it do scTvico a.s a prop under the sward-strip, we see no other way 
optm but to take indl as signitying a n^tm-har sticlang out from the 
S|>earhr;ad on two opposite sides, and to translate mdla^siijdt a 
cross-spear. Hy iiiterprtding it thus tho pa.ssage reads quite intel- 
ligibly, and leavtiS no doubt ojien as to its pwiniuonoss. This 
interpretation, too, makes another passage in the smno Saga per- 
fectly intelligible, which under the old iiiterj^rctation is preposte- 
rously improbable. Thorgrim Nose, to wit, is imule to forge m one 
day a mdltt’^jot out ot‘ tho fragments of the famous “ Grey-stool.” Ii 
it was a spoar with inlaid ornaments, it in crident that the work 
could not be dfme in <mo tlay. J T it was a spear with runes scored on 
it, as Dr. Dasent in his tranHlutiou takes it, the author of the story 
of (Hsli knew not, in this part ionlar instance, how to write Ice- 
landic gnmmutr. He says, nmitely, mdl intm (, t.a. mtU were in (it, 
iu the spearhead); a couHtruction which cannot be used in the 
Icelandic language, and never lias been need in it, to signify scoring, 
carving, or any kind of orimmental/ion on tho surfhee of anything; 
instiMid of tmil voru i, the construction must ho mdl vont d if mdl is 
taken to mean tulher oniameut or scored runes; but for a cross- 
bar wrought with and in the sneav the phrase is perfectly 
correct. The word mdla^stcinn^ which Mr. Vigfusson identitois 
corix'ctly with lyfstcinn^ a lusaling stone — about which he, equally 
correctly, remarks, “ Such Htom*s are riHjorded as attached to the 
hilts of ancient swords” — ^stands here ns a furthur support of our 
interpratation, the hilt of tho sword being a cioas-bar of iron. A 
mdla-steinn is oven racordt'il ns enobw^d witliin the upper hilt of 
a sword, which b<^iirs out tlie same nrgimieiit still. In Sagas 
where C’hristinn superalitions prevail, os in the cose of Oitm 
StonSlfssen, a man who had already received tiie sign of the 
cross, the fonu mdlarjdim u commonest, and occurs chieily as 
a charm agninst oil spirits. Thus Om lays a mdla-jdm in 
the mouth of tho cave of the giant Brusi in order to prevent 
him getting out. In Herghila [uittr one recension makes a be- 
iiighUHi traveller put in the opening of a cave haunted by evil- 
wights for his (jefenc^v a ?milthgdrn, w bile another makes the same 
man make the sign of the cross wilh his swonL In other wodrds, 
tho latter recen^iun traualRtes mdl as cr<s»8. These examples may 
fiuflico for our inforonco, which is, as already sUited, that mdl to 
these compounds signifies n cross-W ; it happens to mean a cross- 
bar of iron because t he context admits of no oth^ totorjmtation ; 
but w’o think it need have nothing to do with iron at ; other- 
wise tlie combination vuUa-jdrn, irons -iron, would prors it to be 
a word of foreign origin or an archaism which the Icelander 
did not understand, but naturalizod by somewhat similar 
process to that of viki'-vakt {fur vigil-vaki, from yigpiia), prop, 
wake-wake, whereof the tnla has nothing to ^ with vika, a 
week, as Mr. Vigfusson thinks. This interpretation is settled, 
we think, beyond dispute, by the Old-Itogl. itMSf cross, CVtotos 
Christ s cross : mtti and mdl being tkus cognatos^ if iiidaed 
mdl is not a case 01 pure ibreign adoption, it ia evidsiitthai thie 
old interpretations and etymolo(nes toll utterly to the ground. 

Of the very numerous coses of etymology v^ere we avs at tasi* 
once with tlie editor, wo must leavo what we have said to stond 
as speohnens. But we would tinnlly call atoanthm to the 'radf 
important word whore there lim orqpt to U'bad e# the 
wn, the edftor eountisig eighty, iiiriead of 160 
Tlieie ore many such slipa to be met 

natuTulfy, tha %a6k hdag bulky, and tlto of 

prooto havtog beeq dona ttt m atpbtnMl In the 

word skeS, whidh to of ttohi*- 
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A fiTILLBOBN HISTOBT OF WATEBLOO.* 
fllUE l«it Ihon^ lMM}tt««t of tho Second Empire deearyed more 
JL notioe tluui if had the good fortune to obtain. Publiahed but 
A fyw woeko before the dedaxatiou of war with l^uaaia, there wm 
no tfane allowed to thoae for whom it was deai^od to peruae it 
balbre they were plunged into a atruggle aa neree aa that of 
flily#ft¥e yetn eaiuer whkh it deacrib^, and of diinenaiona so 
much ^pmnder aa to dwarf the gi»at Ni^leon*a oampaigns 
eon^Mfflaon* Some ei^ficant ctreumatanoea attending ita form 
will bo noted preaenUy, aa ourioualy ohaimoterlatio of the rfyime 
under which it was produced. Paasuig thaae by for the moment 
aa a nmtter apart, the execution of the work waa very oiediltible 
to its ayowea author, and indeed marka a distinct siei) In advance 
in the hiatorical atudy of French miHtazy hiatory as hitherto 
undoratood and practised by tho countrymen of Ftince Edouard 
de Ja Tour d’Auveignc. And if this improvonjent was forced ou 
thiun 1^ oircumstatices, it is not the less noteworthy and desi^ 
able. How it came about way be simtdy enough explained hy 
looking back at the oirciunstauL^a of the time. 

/ Up to five or six years since the Freuch had be<\n oouient, in 
their belief in the First NuiMdeou*s military infallibili^, to ifeat 
Waterloo from a point of view exoluMvely national. They know 
tihat he had been tho groaiost of all generals, and they knew that, 
notwithstanding this aud tho devotion of the Boldiers of 1815 to 
his standanl, he had suilerod ono of the must disasixous defeats ou 
leoerd on the plidns of Uelgium. Hu had fought certaiuly am^at 
greater numbers but to give this as tho ouly reason of lus ndlure 
^peered insuftioient, since in his earlier campaigns he had dealt 
easily with the same odds. He hod, however, written ulabomtely 
00 tne 8ul(]60t of Waterloo during his subsequent exile, and as the 
excuses he odered turned on tho personal errors, blindness, and 
omiiiiiinna of indlvidusl followers, tiioy chimed in ^ppily with the 
national egotism, and became ou tho whole, notwiihttaading that 
certain i^^h critics had imxnigued parts of them in detail, (dtuosi 
a matter of national faith. M. Thiers, in concluding the splendid 
^ic which he is pleased to coll a histoiy of 2 'ho Cmmuiaie and 
Empire, spidied aU the powders of lus fiiscinating style to crys^- 
liae thia mythical belief into a masterly sketch of the campaign 
drawn from tibe Napoleonic point of view ; and ho succeeded ui 
constructing a story which will remuin whilst French is read a 
monument of its authors literary ability, however Uulu ertidit it 
reflects on his honesty of purpose. For some yuara it Mitbiied tire 
popular mind entirely, ana the eloquent Acfidumiciuu was in one 
aenae the truest supporter of that Second Euupko which he voiuly 
stxugglod against in his other charucU^r of Deputy. Of course 
aensTble Franchmen were aware that their uatlumd version of tho 
last oampaira of Napoleon w-as not that of Prusaiaus or Enif^Hsh- 
men; but tney were for the most pari content, in M. Thbrs*s 
fovourite phrase, to assign ** interested motives ” to all those who 
diilbied With him, and U) take the gilded structure he had baaed 
Oil the St. Helena narrative, if not lor a perfect historr, at any 
late for the nearest approach to it that could anywhere 00 founa. 
Bsaidea, was it not notorious that the Gmiuau writers were 
entity at issue with those of Qreat Britain,, as to some of tho 
laadb^ points of the oainpaigD ? What uigxo probuUe than that 
the limMhmgn who disregarded both was in the right txackP 
The first Mow to this couifortablo slate of thiu^ came from 
two of the many exiles who aasailod the Second Empire with 
their Uterary shafts ftom outside its dominions. Colonel Charias, 
and. Mowing him, M. Edgar Quinet, undertook to expose the 
f g l i wi oods on whioh the St. Helena story was built up. The 
cae Was laboriouB and full of kuowledgo, tho other clear and 
ittiaaive in the use of his pen. Oolomu Uhorrss spared no pains 
to got at the truth and set it forth completely. M. Quinet 
tomd tho materials ready prepared hr hb predeeaasorb rcMarcdi, 
and was khnself gilM with the briuiiiiGy of expremrion which 
eoffwoands the attention of French readers more tho most 

a thftd devotion to tpulh. Under the shocks dealt to it by these 
itiei^ the ^Ni^Kdeonic legend” ^ss Qubet hoM^ cahU it), 
whfoh M opveiod the iwents ot rgij; wlfli a flhm id 

timpmioei Imp to UmWTu^exdtiladaa 

woim worn mam tho Vtm Imdteidls, they made fWrwiwiato 
FimBchlifansrioi. And olthemgbihebalOsimsont^^^ 
wans cbriously Momptod in the fimt^plsoeby thoauthW ai^ns^ 
h» ttw Seoendb wy were to he hhogeilter eapkinadawiiiy to 

^ to haveMrl^hi 
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whoso book fimnd He war mars latoetsf into Fmnei. Oettonl 
Oho^siMeeadisdforeeoneiiiagtheCtoiiiim 
so Sir atloast that his bochwas much roiwdlii his ownoeontor 
and beewne adopted as tiw ottcidl ,tot>book foe | wafo s sl n tol towy 
in Prussia. Its huKs Mcoptatiee in a Genuan fom naWtfoUy 
caused its reiublicatioD in Fmdhs an^ is an EMUlh wwde 
tmnslatadin Oelgtutu could hardly to OMi%ox«MM W thO 
oensorship at Paris, it n^on found its way to that esf itsli and wOi 
read by many who only knew of the wrltoms of thsur totohmfito 
Ohsms and Quiuet through its insaas. jMo reader of oedinaiy 
InteiUgenoe who slmhvd rimerofttothioe could belies 
in the foble of Napoleonic infaUilallty, even whan d a m s sd up in 
the tasLeftd periotk ot a Thioro. Tho neeoiaity ssams tohata Saan 
recognised of abandoniug the attempt to tinpeee on the worid 
through the latu^r, and uf beginning amwh tlis defonce ef Napoleon 
with less doubtful niaterisU than his uwn Memoim* Tho work 
before us embodies the result ; and, though adopting outwardly on 
independent line of view, tho Prince do la Tour uAuvei!||ita was 
manifoetly hokiing a brief for the Second Empire whan he undav* 
took to vmto the fall of the Fi»t. 

In hia preface ho refers pointedly to tho Histories just spoken of. 
Oluumia And Quinut are meuUoned as having, in their criUoinns on the 
St. Helena uarmiivc, follcu, in an upnoslte diraciiuu, bio the very ox* 
aggemtiou wiuoh they condemn in Thiers, who defends it, Chaiiiay 
is crediU»d with h<)u<»sty of purpose b breoktug with long* 
standing Ei^lish tmdiuims whndi sie not unfoirly described as 
more patriotic than iust ” ; and the author only mgvets that ha 
BO cloMOly reproduces uie judgments mvon before him to Ohanas. 
lint the remarkable point of tho rriiico’s introduccroa lies in 
tJie utter abandonment* of Tliiera and his suppoi^ auihorti|r. 

** He has not succeeded ” (it is briuily said) ** b gaming aecoptauM 
for bis conclusions. His twentieth volume, though so enihiulUag# 
BO patriotic, is oemsidered to bo a puro roiuanoo, b which thorn m 
nowiug real but the sublime heroism he has depiciod b the most 
brilliant of stylos.” It is something bdeed to have tsachud Ihki 
sUuulardiu a multei* in whicli tho French werr;, uptowithbavery 
few years, under such exiruordiuary MoU-docepUou. The whole plan 
of tho work follows this key, aud tivaU tlm oauipaigu b os fovoutr* 
able 4 light as po^iblo for Na^mbun, but |)uintadly omits to make 
any uho of hU own inventions al'Ur his mil, os tnough they were 
histiiric proofs of the eviuso of his lailure. 

The course followed b the uarrativo is nearly that puisuod by 
Charms, aud omoiqi; ovu’stdvos by Colouel Cheauey, of divhling the 
days of thu campaign carefully, and troenug out the events of each 
b detail fiom tlie various evidenoit before proceedb^ to comment 
on thorn. The spirit b which this is done may be oriofly shown 
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from one or two well-known |>oiuts. as the suppoged neglect of 
Noy to soi7.o Quairo Hriis in lime, and iissiBt witn ono of his corps 
the Finpei’ur a action at Ligny ; or again that of Grouchy to move 
to hirt iimsfor^B aid ou tho crownbg dny of VVaforJoo. As to the 
former, Ney’s conduct and that of his lieutenant, l)*ErloD, (U*o 
examined carefully in the light of tho welltknown documuuls 
oUmdy rausiudced by other authors. One docuiuuut, however, 
is omitted, and that is tho fatal njuTativo known as (iourgaudii^ 
which wuH dictated by Nnpuloou just uifor the events, oiui bufoss 
tho falica Ibipenu' Imd bad tiiuo to iuvent the uiore elaborats 
version of tho Memoirs*, aud whidi proves at a glance that 
ho know nothing wliatovor of tho movement towards Ll|piy 
of the corps of ll'Erlon, which Thiers blames Key violouUy fine 
calling back to its proper ^iut at Quatro Bros. Ney is mildly chorgiid 
bv the Princo, as by soum French wrlteis, with having ueglectad 
the op^Hirtuuity of cnuihiug Urn Dutch-lklgians ut Quaire IJras b 
the forenoon, a charge which is cuiifuletl by tho proofs abundantly 
given tlmt ho was suuply awaiting the Em]i>erors orders to movs 
at all. This, howevfir, is pliiiuly slaU d not to bo tho cause of the 
bcompletuncsB of the Liguy vietoiy. Thu real blame of tho luis- 
oarrisgo is laid entirely ou D’Erlou for obeying Noy s order of re- 
r^ill. A^id this upon the strange ground tuat ^Hus resolve to go 
back otfi^uaUre I&as was the grBUtesl uiisfortunoto ua, no ono 
say it was covered by Noy*s order. Such an order cannot cover a 
genoxal at tlm bead of a con^B [our Imperialist author says a^(^ncy'a/- 
suVk/, an evident misuse aero of a ttjciinical title] who has been 
entjrusUd witli zaooo men and 50 gunn, and whose r^ht and duly 
it is to think.” This is an ingenious new view certainly of an old 
problem; but as IVErlon's corns happened to form miarJy ilu; hali 
of au army culrusteil to Ney fur certain obieots, uud as b; was uot 
a geueral-iu-chicf, while Ney was, we uuty le pui'iloiied for rulbirtg 
to entertain any such liljerHl c«>ii»lru(!lioii of it coii[ys comiuaivlerx 
duties. Once ^Imit it, ond no coinmander-iu-chiof in any future 
battlo could possibly count on bringing Jiis army into piskiiiou. 
Thought is BO doubt valuable ; but no nound ruiUsciion could over 
a subordinate general to act in direct coiUfadietfon to his 
own superior’s pressing order without any higher authority .tbao 
his own unaided judgment. 

As to Oroifoby, and the famous discussion on hvs conduct op tto 
l$th, here oUr author is on much ruoit; diflicult ground, stnea 
there is no possibility of finding some now caljjrit to whom to 
tssiisfer the Uamo hitherto laid by the Frem^h nation ^ tlie un* 
fortiigats Marshal. And it bw long since be<iii hl^own from Napc)** 
Jaon'a own damtehes that he folly ofiprovwl of that very 
itttoton Warn to his lieutenant which kept ito btter to toTond 
wuf ittigs of iaetieal usefobesa for the? day. ’fhe solutfon vjhjm 
^Mrialist mito oflersby* the blame, as of phL 
fott dto so on altogether new grounds. 

< ipraiee <rf ihs apociyphri cnrdm of the ijuperor to the UmMt 
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nestionad in the Mamoins the anthentlcitT of wbidi had heen 
effeetoidly explo^M lotw Wore Thiers deliDerately quoted them 
in his recent editions. Prince de la Tour d’Auvmm uses only 
the nenuine eorrespon^nce. He is of course compeUed thereibre 
to aomit that Grouchy’s movement was apparently approved of hy 
the Emperor up to tne last. But the latter’s despatchi he says, 
was but a reply to Grouchy's own incorrect inforination. Had the 
Marshal seen wW he ougnt to have done, as he might have seen 
it. he had free liberty of action for the other course, and his march 
duect on Waterloo would have been reported, and, as a matter of 
course, approved of. The reply to which is that, if Napoleon was 
ill-informed and outwitted, who lay much nearer to the Pnisrians 
on that fateful night than hie lieutenant did, the latter can hardly he 
blamed for being not better aware of what Blucher was ab<mt. 
And to the Prince's remark that the Prussian assertion is not 
proved, that in any case Blucher could have held back Grouchv’s 
j 6 /X )0 men with 40,000 of his own, and still had available the 
50,000 that were actually brought into line of battle at Waterloo, 
me answer is only too obvious, that the Prussian argument has 
certainly facts to support it, inasmuch as 16,000 of these troops 
under ihieletnann aid actually serve to delay Grouchy hef<)ro 
Wavre all the afternoon. On the whole, however, the Imperialist 
writer is even at this crucial point far in advance of bis pre- 
decessors in moderation and good sense, as well as in adherence to 
proper evidence ; and his narrative, though diy, is much btiitcr 
worth study ihan that of Thiers or any otnor lessor ornament of 
the French national school. 

We would willingly have closed our review hero. But, as 
we have before statod, the hook on our table is plainly a 
book with an object, and the object — that of supplying the 
Paris market four years since — ^was sought for by moans more | 
oharacieristic, we ere suro, of the then existing Government | 
than of the gallant writer, who is said to have carried an 
historic name untarnished through some of the severest royersea 
of the late war. For beside the volume lies another so like it 
in appearance and form, and even in the very Ictt^jring on the 
cover and title, that it is only by a very close inspection one 
discovers that they are not two copies of the same work. The one 
is entitled J^tude de la Campagne de 1815, Waterloo; the other, 
Wateiioo^ mude de la Camjmgne de 1815. Each is Par le Lieur 
tmant^Colotielf whoso name is printed in small typo. But the one 
is the Brussels edition of Colonel Cliesnoy’s Walcrloo Lectures ; the 
''other is the Imperialist version of the same caiupoign which was 

g ut out in the last days of the Second Empire, that heedless 
uyers might have something safer to road than so severe a con- 
demnation as that pronounced hy the English critic on the great 
Napoleon’s lasti essay in strategy. 


HUTCFnNSON*S TWO YEARS IN PERU.* 


^ well known hy his records of previous improssions of the South 
American and African continents, to present us with a series of 
vivid and instructive pictures of tlie most promising as well as the 
most interesting of the Southern Republics. A zealous searcher 
after autiquitiosj no loss than a keen-eyed judge of modem pro- 
gress, he is studious to estimate at their true siguificanoe and value 
the remains or records of long-gone generations, whilst heedfully 
noting ^0 signs of growing civilization and the cuipacities for 
future development. Notwithstanding the apprehension felt hy 
him at first starting that all which was to be said of Peru, ancient 
and modem, had ooen said scores of times already, we have to 
thank him for a pair of volumes filled with the experiences of a 
careful observer and onricbod with the taste of a lover of the 
picturesque in nature and art. 

Ue two main points to which Mr. Hutchiusou addreaseiliiB re- 
searches, and whi^ he considers himself to have ostablishod by 
abundant proofs, are the fabulous and worthless character of the 
ohronioles of Garcilaaso de la Vega and others, hosed upon supposed 
records and monuments of the Incas, and a range of antiquity for the 
ruins and other relics of native civilization extending far beyond the 
furthest date of the Inca rule. The Incas he regards indeed with 
the moBtprofound unbelief, or rather contempt. So fio* from founding 
or buildmg up a dominion, 0 civilization, or a cult, it was their 
end and function to cast down, obliterate, and destroy all trace 
of what made the land when they crosa^ its boundaries fair, 
prosperous, and ciidlized. Cities, religious monuments, fortifica- 
tions, and buryinu-places of high antiquity or admirable con« 
Btnicti<m wore laia low or desecrated by them. Albeit himself, 
as he oonibaaes. when he first went to Peru, in April 1871, ** in the 
Inoa groove,” uke most people who take an interest in Peruvian 
Uieratute and antiquities, he became convinced, aiber travelling 
exploring along the coast from Arica to San Joe^ — a eeaboa^ 

' of more than a thousand miles— inland fhrtiier than Aiequipa, and to 
loa, tlmugb the Jejetep^quo valley, and up to Ma^ucana, that 
the relics of art and architecture between the first ^e of 
OcidiQuaa and theParifio bdong to a time ikr and away” before 
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that of the Incas. The reputed templei of the Sqh b ehind ' 
Tnnillo and at Pacha-Olmao seemed to nia eyes onl^ mytitkaBaTv 


to De invested with an Inca character, nor had the farttess^ 
Parannmea the fisebleetclidfli beyond the ^ dixU afOar cil ayosibd 
Rivero to be the monument of the Incas’ victory over the Obipoola^ 
On the contnuy, he holds it to have been erected and gucriaobad 
by the Ohimoos themsdvea. How fai back, indeed, wa are antip 
tfed by tlio evidenoea accumulated of late years hg Squier and 
other explorers, including our author himself, to cany the period 
of human occupation on the Pacific seaboard, is a problem of no 
little \'aguene88 or diificulty. One test of antiquity confidently 
relied on by our author is found in tho guano deposits which have 
of late years drawn the attention of Europe to Peru. Under 
accumumtious of hird-droppings extending to a depth of thirty- 
five feet or so there was found at the Ghincha Islands more than 


one idol carved in wood, and at another snot in the samer ialands 
were an image and water-pots of stone at a depth of sixty-two 
feet. How many thousanos of years, he asks, are to be almwad 


1 feet. How many thousands of years, be asks, are to be aUowad 
since the race wno moulded t‘ 
and vessels rose to this pitch of culture and passed wayP Of 
higher art still are the regid emblems and household gods of wood 
and coarse pottery drawn for Mr. Hutchinson, found at what depth 
he is not fully aware, but very far down. 

Now calculations of this kind must be framed with a great deal 
of caution. Mr. Hutchinson himself, though without any emparent 
misgiving, mentions as a proof of similar antiquity the finoing on 
the Guanape Islands, under thirty-two feet of guano, of the body of 
a penguin fiattened to but half an inch in thicknM by the 
pressure of the supcirincumbent deposit, but otherwise pweot 
and capable of being sot upright for the sketch given ul 
present volume to ho taken. Under it lay a piece of cloth, which 
with the body was given to the author by Captain Bird. What 
probability is there of the bird having been preserved in this state 
lor anything like the ages contemplated by Mr. Hutchinson, what- 
ever allowance may be made tor the antiseptic properties of 
the guano under which it was embedded P If, on the other 
hand, we note tho rate at which accuniulations of this sort are 
formed by the rooks, iackdaws, and other birds who fiock to the 
helfricB of our catheurals and churches, we may see cause to 
doubt whether tho multitudinous waterfowl that hover like a 
cloud over the equatorial islands would take untold ages to 
enrich tho world with sixty feet or so of their valuable refuse. 
That these combined vestiges of art and nature do c^rry 
the annals of human liA) and of comparative civilization 
to a time which was already remote when tho Spaniards first 
come upon tho sceiio, or when the Incas first set up the 
monarchy which tho Spaniards overthrow, we may well admit 
without extending the tale of years from hundreds to thousands. 
M’hat amount of caution is noodod in dealing with evidencoa 
of this character may he further judged from the fact that among 
Mr. Ilutchiuson’s collection of human skulls and other spoils 
picked up near Ancon in April 1872, and sent by him to England, 
WHS found, as we read in Professor Busk's Report, the entire hoof of a 
mule, which could only have dated from the intrusion of theSpauiards. 
The Repcirt of Mr. Price upon the pottery and other objects 
submitted by Mr. Hutchinson to the Anthropological Society, and 
included with that of Professor Busk in the Appendix to the 
present volume, speaks of the exquisite finish ana high state of 
preservation of the nets, as well as of the coloured jars, as hardly to 
DO reconciled with the idea of great antiquity. We agree at the same 
time with Mr. Baldwin, tho author of Andcnt Amenoa, in regarding 
these as the relics of a people who were driven out either by the 
Ohinchas or hy a tribe who preceded them *, the Ohinchas themselves, 
be it remembered, btdng anterior to the Yuncas, who wore oonqoerea 
by the Inca Pachucutcc in tho fifteenth century. Similar remains 
bespeak, in uur writer's view, tho presence of the same race at 
Pisco, lea, the Oauete valley, and elsewhere, and convince him 
that the aboriginal South Americans are of far older descent than 
tho Indiana of the Northern continent, who probably came origin- 
ally from the East across Behring's Straits, and who are represented 
still by tlie Koraks and Ohookchees of that comer of Asia. 

Setting aside the fables swallowed and reproduced by Monteeinos, 
Garcilaaso, and the whole host of Spanish tradition-mongeni 
aud used with too little critical discretion writers like 
Prescott, there ore materials in the buildings, the boi^-places^ 
and other abiding relics of tho post, which in the bonds of Br. ^ 
Tschudi, Mr, Clements Markham, and the writer before ns, aolaj * 
be^ said to have become the groundwork of some positive 
edifice of Peruvian archaeology. Witii somewhat more of ddU in 
arranging his iimts and groupmg hb arguments, Ur. Hutdtinson 
might have done much towaios rearing such a struotuie. As it iS| 
hurryingus in hb footsteps from place tojplaoe,heaUowshimsslfiio 
time for methodizlim hb mpressiou^andgivee hb leaden no hsb 
towards a conneetea view ox what he has to propound in the end 
Manantiquary oranhbtorian. Aided by hbiUustntioiiikberivse 
indeed to these scattered relics of the past the power to tell as &ree 
may be them own tab, to which nota Uttb waaeontribiiled hf the 
inyestmtions pudied under fab auspices beneath the eoitfiMke os the 
soil. It was in pertionbr at Pedia^Mniao, the iqoei atun^enA 
the most mysterioua assenibibge of Peruvian 
author’s explanatioReand l ess e rehss wem n M q^tivet^^ 
dxedaof tet behm the tmiaOp Of time » 
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w with human monetvpaitiee, mrthio haaats and tiunous 

kkii and walla, and noteworthy plaate— many of tlnani auggeated 
hy a apurioui atymolog^, aiul all referable to biblieal, cbMical, 
^end^, or oontaraponuT aourcea. One loaaoa to be learnt from 
St la the comparatiTe neglect of contempoiary date;, for which in 
many Snatancea it la difficult to account 
Bmoia, however, making any remarks on the influence of 
these foor&ld materiola on the composition of the Map, we must 
briefly state what our eae^iata have oatabliahed about its author. 
It is certain from the Norman-Frenoh inscription above-men- 
tioned that he was one Richard de Bello^ preb^da^ of LaiTord 
(Sleaford) and of Hqldingliam in the diocese of Lincoln, and 
treasurer of Lincoln Cathedral, dignitiea which he seems to 
have been holding cire. 1250-1260 A.i>. IBs connexion with 
Linoobi appears to have terminated in I28y, and Bishop Switi- 
field's Household Roll in its entries for November 1289 asso- 
ciatea his name with Herefordshire, though it is not till 1 305 that 
he appears as a prebendary of Hereford. From the notices which 
Mr. Bevan has collected of him, he appears to have been an occles- 
iastio of mark, and if he is to he mentifled with the mounted 
aportemaa attended hy a forester and a leash of greyhounds 
in the opposite corner of the map, he must have heeu a well- 
to-do man of good social position. It is fairly surmised that 
be drew his map during his tenure of the Lincoln prebend, 
both because he calls himself ^^de Haldingham et Laflord,** 
and hecaiiBo he expends more elaborate drawing upon his earlier 
mother church than upon poor Hereford Cathedral. The curious 
paradox of the Clee Hill, in the latter diocese, being riven 
as the sole specified English mountain, does not really tell one 
way or the other os to the question of residence at the time 
«of the drawing of the Map. Ine name may have been filled in 
later than the rest of the work, and the mountain may have been 
introducecL as Mr. Bevan observes, on pure cartographical grounds, 
to All up tno interval between the Severn and the Hoc. and niark 
the boundary between England and Wales. The handwriting is 
pronounced to he of a date prior rather than posterior to 1 500 a.d. ; 
and Mr. Devon gives geographical reasons for pronouncing in favour 
of a date somewhere near 1275, rather than, as M. aAvezac, a 
French geographer, held, forty ^ears later. At any nite^, there is 
no small amount of internal evidence flrom contemporary sources 
for the approximate date of the Map. Amidst a number of ancient 
and classical names of towns, islands, and promontories connected 
with the Meditemmean, we flnd^ho raodenuKodformPslema, i.y. 
Palermo, used instead of the ancient Pauormus. as a town in 
Sicily. Higden, in his Polychroniom, written alKiut the middle 
of the fourteenth centurv, uses the tuodam form, whilst with 
Roger de Hovodon the enron icier, whose annals extend to 1201 
A.D., and who was chaplain to Henry II., the name is in flve places 
still given Panormus. It is said that the modem form was in- 
troduced into England by the Crusaders ; and whilst upon mention 
of them we may note that on the Mappa Mundi,” Patras, the chief 
naval station of the. French knights in the Crusados, figures 
alongside of Athens, Corinth, Lnrit^sii, and Eleusis. On the Map, 
though the insular character of Venice is greatly exaggerated, 
the attribution to her of tlio seven Libumian Islands is cou- 
aistent with contemporary history ; and though iu the dtdine- 
atlon of Spain the kingdom of Arogoua, or Arragon, is transiurred | 
to me North of the Pyrenees, there is some shadow of truth in the | 
drawing, as at the date of the map KoussiUion bolonged to Aragon. I 
In Spain Oomposlu’ (A.e. Compostolla) ap^ra amongst other imd 
less Wipheraole names, because, uo '-doubt, of its contcuiporary 
fame as a resort of pilgrims. Our own Mlcstouia or Glaston- 
bury, too, finds a place among English cities, for the most part 
^Iscopal. presumaoly on account of the inteix'st attaching to 
Mword 1 . A visit to view the remains or burial-plnco of King Arthur 
in tho year 1276, almost the year of the Map. Among the Gascon 
towns in bVanco, Froxuuio, Lihoumo, and Bouig, all places of note 
hcL the Edwardian wars, are given in liStmized form ; and when we 
turn to SqoUand, Borwic and Kokesbiu)^ apparently come in for 
mention as important border fortresses of the same period. These 
and similar instances will serve as a sample of tlie esrUmaphor's 
contemporary resources, though, had we space, we might show that 
there wore many points on wnich, whatever he might have been 
as an historical student, he was behind his ago geographically. 

As i]^ht be expected, ho came out more strongly in tbe fruits 
of Biblical stu^, tnough bore too some of his data might provoke 
a smile. Old Testament history is abundantly illustrated even to 
the forlorn %ure of Lot’s wife in salt on the opposite side of 
tho river Amon to Mount Seir ; the inscription “ Horrea Joeephi ^ 
on the Pyramids ; the crowd of Israelites worshipping the golden 
calf inscribed Mahomet or Mahum ” beyond tho l)eM Sea \ the 
Ark on the mountains of Annonia, and ever so much more 

S ictorial msography. Palestine is by comparison very tolerably 
elineated, only it retains the medimval crotchet of adonble source 
of the Jordan, a “Fons Jor” and a “Fons Darn” The carto- 
grapher marks many of tbe chief places in the G^iepels and the 
A^s, wbethoT iu or out of the Holy l^d, and one not unaniusing 
mist^e arising out of his Biblical studies is wbere, borrowing tirom 
Pliny the dimensions of Gaul, bis inscripUDn ascribes the estimate 
not to Vipsanius Agrippa, but to tho only Agrippa ho covdd con- 
ceive of, the King Agrippa of tbe New Testament 
But most of the names on the map are clasaical, and come at first 
or aeeond hand from such authors as Oresius, SoUnus, and Isidore ; 
and in matten of meMuremeni direct recourse seema to haws bra 


ma^maker drew fami Wiijj^ 


r teul tha Alemmdrian Romance w^ othiv later 


worka, and he had maoitestly atband a Beariarimii and Heibaiiiuii 
for his wtmderfril flatiual history. It followed frmn hkalHiii^^ 
and variety of materials, especially as in all prebabmty he iMii 
very much a atay-at-honie tiaveuer,’’ that be lehounid. npdar 
a plethora of names and data, ' but found scant room to 

bestow them. As we are told in the Intioductioo, amidst atco^ 
scientious parade of the chief classic iqpots and teblei, there is 
the utmost ignorance and carelessness of arrangement — 

Delphi Is eontonndsd withBcsloi ; Theitnqprte if an inland ranes ; 
sUmcLii wholly away firom any mrmptoin of tuo Ifthmns. So again in onar 
quftitf If— PaimoA It transported into the Blaok Sea : Gadet is n^refentadm 
a Urge island in the midiUe of the Straha of Gibraltar $ Caipe and Aim 
change places, the Utter tramportsd (0 Africa ; the Srrtw are appBtmty 
placed inland ; the Poctolns flowa into the Kuiiae, ana to fitfth. 

By the strangest carele^ness the name of does not nppsiir 

on tho map, unless indeed Icaya (i.e. Achate) 'is intended to serve 
instead of it, according to medimv'ol usage wli^ save to. Achate 
a wide rignifleation at tho same time that it iteiwid Halted or 
Hellas to Attica. 

Our space limits us to the barest description of the mythical 
nddiliuns to the Map ; but no amount of description can serve 
instead of ocular inspection of this choice oasembtege of mon- 
strrwitiea, classical and legendary. While fortified dttes and 
cathedrals stud tho Map in respectable frequency, we find 
hero, there, and everywhere (if there is any preference, it 
is naturally given to Africa) gtoups of grotreque maifonoa- 
tions, such as the mouthlees people near the Omigee: the 
8ciapod(»i or Monocoli of Asia and Africa, who mafae an unibrelte 
of their sole leg and foot; the earless Ambari of .^tbic^ua; 
tho Nubians, who find shelter from the sun in their pro- 
truding lip ; the Blemyoe, with mouth and eyes placed in their 
breoais ; tlio maritime .^iOthiopiana with four eyes apiece, and 
their near neighbours, whoso heada do grow beneath their 
shoulders.” In tbe “ Fauni-aemicabalH homines ” we seem to 
meet with a cross of the classical Centaur, and in the man who 
bestrides the Oocadihis,” in the Isle of Meroe, an anticipaton as 
Mr. Phillott reminds us, of the exploit of Mr. WaterUm. But 
tho luaster-kev to the comnlete Bostiarium represented on this 
Map m\iBt not\)e looked for from a reviewer. The curious must buy 
tho facsimile of the “ Map)ia Mundi ” (ox reduced copies of it, in 
divers sizes and at divers prices, for these are now to ue had), and 
with it Messrs. Bevan and Phillott’s abU illiistxative essiiy. A 
careful reading of the Utter, with frequent reference to the 
; former, will oxpUin the curious phenomena of the hLip, and. 
enabling us to put ourselves in Richard de Bello’s place, will 
show what amount of method thoro is in his seeming mndnuss. 
Of his niioor iVeaks none are odder than his delineation of tho 
British Isles, which is out of all proportion, and has its names 
filled in with the most utter ilisregard of distances and ikete. In 
Wales, where only three names besides 8nowdon are entered, 
Oonway figures in closo proximity to St. David's. A channel 
ccmnects the Bristol and h^glish Channels in the neighbourhood 
of Glastonbury. The Norman town of Oaeu fCtedsi]) is taken 
from the soutlieru and pitched down on the nortncffn side of the 
channel ; and that there is no confusion with Caine in Wilts (which 
might quite consist with the caitogr.iphcr's ideas of accurate 
localization ) is plain from the i'act. tliat De Hoveden always gives 
<<Oalue” (nc) in his Latin AnnsU, but Caen as Oadamtis or 
CadomuB. lu their last page our essayists give up tbe ideutifica- 
tion of the two islands which figure with the Isle of Man in the sea 
between Ireland and Scotlaud. ,Xhey are namifd hisuh ritvWam 
and Insula Amum, Tlie Utter, an ingenious friend auggestn to us, 
may have been meant ns a monkish conceit for St. Coluiuba's 
Isle, which the cartographer would not have called ^ lotia.” We 
are not sure ourselves but that in Insula Arietum may lurk u 
fanciful reference to the Isle of Arran. 


SOLLrS MEMOIR OF DAVID COX.* 

VITERE we asked to name tho most essentially English of our 
▼ ▼ landscape-painters wo should without difficulty fix on Oox, 
Constable, and Gainsborough. These artUts are not only English 
because they S(ddom or never sought for a subject beyond our 
shores, but also because of their simply homish style. A brttesy 
heath, a showeiy sky, a lock, a mill, and a market-cart of 
unspoilt nature and of unsophisticated life, of an art tuidressed 
and undocorated, of pictures which, like rustic peasants, wear a 
homelygarb. In these landscapes not only have the trees been 
beaten by the storm and the rocks washed \)y the nib, but even 
the figures are creatures of the elements : the childreti of Gains- 
borou^ knew nought of city guile, tho boys of Ook listenod to 
the sfcylarii as if they needed only nature’s mmici theclou^ 
of OoDstable tell of ** greatcoat weather,” yet they br^ no tenor 
to wayihrer or labourer. Indeed one ebameteristie of three our ht>me- 
bom painters is that everything seems as it were at home at Its 
ci\sG, resting in quiet ooutunt ; theirs is an art unmoved In* ambition ; 
tiie ]>easant has no wish to be a lord, and the little bills do not 
desire to oxah themselves into niounlaiiis. Xhia is an art wMdh, 
like nature herself, loves repose- m 

David Cox, like Tuntefy was of bnmbte drigiB; bofli ^re 
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tnidourfd dfloonded aonff-bates ^ be, then ei tbe age of fiaoen, 
Viinaff A bound to e lochet end ninietiue pointer. A locket 
itiU in the poaoMeion of Mr. Devid Oox, jun., ebowa that 
the Touiur appireatioe bed gained i^ocuracy of form and deli- 
oiMy*^of banouDg. Bu1~ the suicide of his mastor throwing 
him once mors adrift, da sought like Claude emplo>*iueut in 
grinding ooloura. Uamneady, &ther of tho tragedian, and loH.see 
end manager of the'aewly-bnilt thoatre at Birmingham, spared no 
pains in order to put dianum on the in good stylo, and ^'uutig 
OoK piov^ so dever that he raised hnusolf iVom tho station of 
ooloor-grinder to thebffice of etago-painter. In those days it was 
tho ouiSom for a company of provincial players to more fi-om town 
to town aceompaiuea by the scene«painter. In this way Ciix 
travelled about with the players to Bristol, Loiccstor. SbefHeld, 
hbmoheSter, Liverpool.” Toe practice thus gained is said, not with- 
out reason, to have conduced to the lar^re generalized manner, the 
breadth of composition, and knowledge of etfVu.*! which characterized 
the paintorb mature works. It is iutrrt'Hting to reraombor tliat 
David Roberts and Clarkson Stanfiold showctl to the very last tho 
ffood effects of the same schooling. Yet young Cox, like thesti liis 
Illustrious contemporaries, regarded scoue-ptiinliiig as merely a 
stepping-stone to something higher ; ho ha(l, in fat^t, set his heart 
on neooming a landscape-painter. The young aspirant when work- 
ing for the elder Macready was only ninotoen yoara old. The 
following anecdote, which we take from this chatty Memoir/' will 
ho read with interest : — 


Maeready'a son, W. C. Macready, who berniTU) sn celohratcil at an actor 
in after life, was then a child ; an^ Cox. wiih hi* u«*ual kindncM, puinttnl a 
complete set of minlatarc w^cncry fbr vttri<>u>t drama**, tu U* umuI iu a iuy or 
poppet theatre which had been Wdc for the little Uty, prob.'ibly by one of 
the carpontera. These scenes were eo much {irixcd and so well tuVen care of 
that they were still in existence only a very few years ago. 'I'ho esteem so 
early formed for the youthful scene-painter in voting Marready's mind 
histod until the end of his career, as is proved by a most friendly letter 
written half a century afterwards by the gn^at actor, when the toatlmonial 
portrait was projected, to which Mumready Siiit a subscription of two 
guineas. 


Thi.s volume, nctwithstanding critical and other duiicionrics, is 
the bmt record we are likely to have of a painter whom we honour as 
having lived in and for his art ; the man and his works are shown 
to bo one and insepaTable, The narrative is in the tone of fkmiliar 
and affectionate ^endship. The photographs and other illustmtions 
lire well chosen, though they come out with a blarkm^s little in 
keeping with the artist’s proverbial tenderness. We have to ob- 
serve on a strange omission in a work which presuinos to be ex- 
haustive; DO mention is made of the collfction of Mr. John Hen- 
derson, long known to be among tho most important in the eountiy. 
The author would do well to visit tho iWrlingUm Fine Arts 
Club, where ftf^ of these drawings, belonging mostly to the artist's 
middle and beevperiovl, are on exhibition. 

llie career of Darid Cox after he came to London was chenuerod ; 
he began in a small way, he gave lessoiis, he struggled on as 
beet he could ; he sold occasionally a draw^ing at a low price. An 
old account b^k tolls us that in the year 1811 ho disposed ol 
''one small drawing fur 7s., one coloured drawing for 109. 
and one dosen sopia drawings for 8s. iMich.” Lven up to the 
age of thirty he was in such low oyster that ho accepted an offer 
01 10^. a year to teach drawing in a laditV school at Hereford ; 
nevertheless we learn that in a single year he found leisure to sena 
no loss than twenty-two contributious to the Old Water-Colour 
Society. Ihivid Oox 'was at all times a hard worker: over a 
period of half a century ha made each year several hundred 
drawings and sketches, and in all he exhibited in the Society of 
IkintefB in Water-Colours close upon eight hundred works. And 
periiapa, with the single exception of Turner, there has never 
been known a rise in prices so astounding; but, as often happens, 
the artist himself reapra only a small part of the rich harvest. The 
painter who was gM, as we have seen, to sell sepia drawinn at 
eight shiUings apiece, might at pi'osent prices have realised for 
his lifk'a labours at Imt a hundred thousand pounds. The rise 
hi value has been truly fabulous ; drawings which some years ago 
passed through the hands of dealers at fifty pounds now eomnumd 
m auction rooms five hondTod. This rage might seem unreaaon- 
lUe were it not that David Oox standi alone ; in his peculiar line 
he is uiuippraacbed. 

Ikvid makes stroiig appeal to an Englishman’s love of 
country ; he awakens hi the mmd a thousand associations whiiA 
gather around fields, hedgerows, and rund Unes. Wide and sweeping 
are hb hocitoiii. wild and windy are his moorianda. To okuai 
fbr hb art imaginalioa or passioa would be too tmieh, but it has 
■11 the pemmsiveiiois of strong conviction ; it b penetrated with 
profound purpose ; in motive it b sombre, solemn, and even saA 
&e strength of the artist by, os we have said, in hb down- 
right and honest English eharacter; other painters bare dona 
jostioe to Italy or to SwitaerkmL bat he found hb hearth 
in an atmospheie of mwt mid fog. And he not^ 
cmlT climate in general, hat weather in navtknlar. 

It nesMM eaid in apology for oar Eftil^h seasens that theta 


b no eomelijr in the moeld in whbh n _ 

•p maagr outdoor Walkt in the oourae of the ybrv bb hmh 
W may he wet, the ilty ehrouded, the^U llfttM bi4 
htft aufi a ^ oonriituiionat* b pracftieiMa. 6nrii ie ^ etmw^ 
ephem eoctditkm which l)avM Oon eo upon pt^ 

epm*e and aerial penpeotim & b the paliitra^ whet may 1b 
oribd ^ ; bs aimed, we am told, to daoht esrhfo honi% 

of the day: hut he did oKve; he tomcatee ^ stiito of m 
drawings might be bhclled Momy/’ rinmge,’^ 

fl«r. He prefeYied, however, the ndddb gwi^ ; Kb ftcurm 
ha\^ promim of sunshine just ae hb fine weather throalwte n 
shower. Hb skies aie full of rain, hb giees b wet with tl» 
dew of the morning. Yet Cox seldom, like Turner, thrwy 
himself into tlw complex drama of the ekraents; and beings 
thus semewUat circuniHcribcd, it became aR the mora atiy tw 
prosiuve the “imitiwi.*' Time, jdaee, action wers notwMi'hlm 
separate ontiiios ; ihev were all one, the work had an nnhroben 
wholeness. Hb drawings leave little to desire, becauae they ftilfll 
all that they promise. 

David Cox in tho ttrhuiqiic of his art nuiks among the puYual 
of our wator-cokiur painters. He eschewed opaque pigments* 
Water-i^ouni wore for him umphatically a medhtm of water j hin 
paper might be said to Im^ afloat, ; his min clouds weta-Hterally full of 
water. And theu, whim the waters were a littb cubsidinfL so that 
the dry land began to apiiear, he would divide the heaveue trom tho 
earth, mark the middle distance, and make the foremrouAd, at least 
iu parts, firm immigh to stand on. ludeed his wora may said 
to lie on the frontier lino of oroation and chaos. lie hod a 


way of letting a drawing take care of itself ; ho willingly availed 
himself of luijipy accidents, and allowed the oolonrs to grasdtirio 
and graduate as thoy cniiriciously raw fit. Hence the ** blotlosquo 
stvb,” which at hist dogcuci' tod into a confirmed manrjurism. 
ills drawings might aimost be taken as illustrations of 
philosophy of tb* uneoiutitioue«} ” j they are witliout boundary Hnea 
or defiruui liniituriouH, they raacb into infinite space and enter the 
region of the luiknown. " 80 bold aro they iu generaliinitiofi, Siv 
negligent of detail, that to many they nuiy aptmur as only half 
fimsh«xi: but the urtist had tlmi rarest of all knowledge-' -bur 
knew what to leave out and when to leave off. Ha discovered 


moreover that the undefitimi it full of snpgestion^ that shadoW- 
land lias mystciy and likidmi meaning, that vanishing uiitlinea 
give a sense 01 tmusition and ovancscent movement. David 
Cox b said to have studied ClauiW and Pousain, but in his 
works we fail to discover the cloudless sunslitne of the one or 
the sculpturesque form and the balanced symmetry of tho other. 
With more reason lias it been stated that his stylo owed much to* 
the early masters of the Kuglish art of waiei‘-coknur painting — 
Hirtin, Varby, Barrett, and oUiers. Comparisons, too, thmigb 
forced and somewhat far-tetched, have been matle betweeti Turner 
and Cox ; the one may be likened to a frill orchestral band, white 
the othur is as tho musicbn who is rontont to pby on a »>iugle 
string. At the time whim tho huh of Turner was sottiiig in a blazt* 
of red, Cox still held iu quiet greys the sky of tho morning. Cn 
tho whole, David Cox in sketchy siiggcstivonsM most nesriy 
approaches that grratest of skctchers, W i Miani M iiller ; be was mTiildf 
in disorder, masterly in iuisty m^gligence ; like nature herself, hi> 
evokes harmony out of discuru luul order fr^m confusion. 


roi/‘NKh DACRK.* 

W E own to a strong dislike to sentiinenUlitiesnndallectAtions, 
both ill books and in real lib. IleiKxi for such people (ta 
those who vapour and attitudinira through the pages ol CWeiud 
iJatre wo have neither syin]>nth v nor rrar>ect 1 per can we eommend 
their author for tho lifelike quality of ner impersonations ur for 
the interest she lias been able to excite. We are pretty well sc^ 

? iuunted with the range of leminino light Uteraiuie, and know 
y heart (be stock of by figures eranloyed, but we cannot ray 
that the more we see of them the oettor we like thetn; and 
we think that a final carting of them all away to the limbo 
reserved for the inane and inqii^ssible would bo the host thing 
that could hapj^in to them and the world at brge. Who indf'oa 
does not know the well-worn fun 11 of the puppets that do duty for 
representations of living men uud women tii this now book by the 
author of Voalof The grave, t<*nder, elderly hero, a very Sir 
Habhad for purity, knight and lover, leader of men and sumre of 
dames in one, b of course thi: central Hgunt ; nor dues it trouble (ho 
author that, with every virtue under heaven, Colonel Dacre wants 
even the smallest qualifying grain of curoiii 011 sense, and that hb i^ol 
niojilinoss b no more percepti ble than bis wisdom. That queer, ovor- 
steaiued moral high uilutin’ which is sot forth ns the bw wherel^ 
ha lives is not manliness ; and we liold his atrtbn with regard to 
Alba as distinctly reprehensible, not, ns tho author sots it forth, 
noble and generous. When a mao has engaged himself to a young 
woman, it is bis duty to protect her from outside influences rather 
than throw her into mm. 1 f by the natural course of events she drifts 
away from him, and fails in love with somebody else, hb course b 
then manifestly clear, and he must in honour forego the claims 
which he could hot enforce without cruelty. But for an elderly 
man wUfnlly to fling hb betrothed into the society of a fiMcinating 
youth, to dmgard her piteous beseechiugs to be taken cere of* 
sad to be ^ kept nesr him,” and to do his brat to create the love 

• CbforafiWra By the Author of^Carte.” *My Sen’s Wlfo,” -Pesri,” 
jl«L ft vela Loadeii : Hnril 4 Bbckett 1874. 
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wliioh it to zob him of hj« own homnaMi i» o am of fkUie 
ontxjed hito the zcffione of ftult and lollj. Colonel Xhmi poeed 
ae a gmve^ iteednet^ eoldieik man, when diiaeo t ed pma to 
be ee weeJr ee a woman and ae gnahing ee a eehdolml. Ae 
for ihie laet qnalitj, he goes through a vast aihount of hugffisg 
and hissing dtuhaig w histom and seems to be tsnable to heep 
his anns or ba^ to himiielf, When he tiist comes home he 
gives his elderlT sister "dose and warm kisses,? and lovingly 
passes his hand over the white hair/’ as he sa^ to her, ** You t 
YOU will never be old, Olivia. You are one of the immortals.’* 
Naturally, whra Alice comes to greet him, he folds her to him as 
gently as if she had been indeed a flower.” and leans his 
“down upon the golden bead.” When oe introduces Julian 
to his sister, his hand gmps the young man’s shoulder, and 
there is a general ofiTusiveness wonderfully out of propor- 
tion to the occasion. Indeed this gidlant manful soldier is 
always putting his hand on Julian's shoulder, throwing his arm 
sound Olivia, folding Alice to his broad breast, and the like, in a 
manner that has at least one merit, inasmuch os it fits in with the 
cloying, love-sick spirit of the book, and is in fact what the 
story (s in feeling. Ilia good-night tojAlice on the evening of the 
day of her introduction to Julian is a masterpiece of the kissing 
kind:— 

He held her sgalnet hie breast, he kissed her forehiied, her mouth, her 
oyei, and then, when {le let her go from his arms, her hands. There was 
eometbing eo different in .this **good night*’ from thoir usuitl gtMxi 
nights, that Alice’s wonder grew to trouble. 8ho was flushod iind agitated 
when she got to her own room, and that night it was long before she 
could aleop { and when she slept, she had strange dreams— of love, and loss, 
and grief. 

The lights wore bnming in Colonel Dacre’s room and he was walking to 
And fro in it great part of that night— walking to and fh), with bead bent 
down like a man in profoiind4iie<iitution. 

This is the beginning of that renunciation in favour of his young 
flriend which Oolonel Dacre decides on making in a gratuitous 
way which was certainly half an insult and a whole wrong. 
Julian, however, seems to luivo been marvoUously fascinating in 
his degree. To be sure he has no backbone ; hut in this ho is of 
a piece with the rest of his invertebrate company. Even Olivia, 
the white-haired sister, who has almost a monopoly of the minute 
amount of sense bestowed on the personages in this book, is fasci- 
nated. We must give the extract as a sample of our author's 
etyle. It is a fair and characteristic example : — 

Olivia airalghtway fell in love with young Mr. Karquhnr. This white* 
haired Olivia waa far more susceptible and tender of heart than the dark* 
haired woman of many rears ago had la^en. It wos little Alice who had 
changed and softened Olivia. The child’s worshipful luve for Olivia had 
stimulated Olivia to starve lior faults and to nourish her virtues, that she 
might be sometbing less unlike what ** the child ” loved her as being. There 
waa something, Olivia thought, very winning in the uppearance, but still 
more in the manner, of this dark loving eyed, broad white browed, gentle, 
hut deep voiced, toll, slight, rather boyiMn-lis»king ** young Julian ; ” some- 
thing, too, wliicn appealed to the motherlincss in her, nmiinding her of what 
her Walter liad been at the same age— her Walter, whom she hml loved for 
Ilia dead mother, as well as for herself. And this lad, too (so whitu-haircMi 
Olivia called him), was fatherloss and motherless, as lier Walter had been. 
Even had he had no charm of faoo and no foscinalitm of manner, Olivia’s 
ticart would, probably, have warmed to iiim, and he had both. 

Before they had talked together a fpiarter of un hour, Olivia’s captivation 
waa oomnlato. Tliey talke<l exclusively of her brother { and the earaost 
tonea of Julian's voice, oiul the Are that woke in thcslinnhnuis depths of his 
eyes os he spoke, each word of speech being praise, of Colonel Dacre, made 
Olivia’s liking for the stasakur rajiidly chaugc for love. 

At another time^ when Julmii comes riding over to IJeatberstono, 
Colonel Docro diacoureua of him in this wise to his sister : — 

•• With what an easy, gallant sort of grace ho sits his horm*, tllivia ! His 
hand has the lightness of a lady's, and the iron nerve of a knight’s. Ho 
only necMls armour and the more heroic dress, to be just the young knight, 
•potloss and stainless — Sir Galahad, fur lustunco — of an old legend ; or the 
fairy-prince of an old fairy-tale.” 

** At his age you were at leost his equal, brother 1 ” 

“ Even if that were ever so, save In vour hnlf-maternol imagination, Olivia, 
how long since that time is made to feel when one rcinemlKTs timt I might 
now be, as flir oa age goes, this fine young fellow's father.” 

"Hardly^ Walter, or only <m a scale of coinnutation which would enable 
ena to say 1 might have been his grandmother.^’ 

** Como, dear Grannie, let us down and wcleomo PrincM* Julian; and 1 
know that, for my sake, and also for his own, when you <irc face to face with 
him, your welcome will be a right loving one.” 

Oiroumstanees cauae this faflciiinting young priiico to staY at 
Heatherstone, on which Colonol Ilacro insists that *tho 
^^two cliildran.” as he calls them, shall drop tho formal 
courtesy of Miss Fairfax and Mr. Faniiihar, and be Alice 
a&d Julian to each other. Alice aitd Julian therefore they are ; and 
this after Julian’s enthusiasm has e.\ haled itself iu the coiiiU- 
aion that to love Alice would be 'M'ke loving a moonbeam, a 
lily^ a dowdrop, or a fkify.” Then Juliiui puts his shoulder out 
of joint or hurte his arm, and Alice is told off os his amanuensis 
to write from his notes and dictation a cortaiu novel which he is 
composing. The two young people are shut up together in a 
pretty luxurious little room, to the increase of Alice’s facility for 
aofb little sobs, tears, flushos, intense eyes, and general dewdr^like 
behaviour j to Julian’s boneless helplessness on the score of fmling 
in love 'With his friend's betrothed ; to Oolonel Pacre s soldierly 
disquiet, but resolute determination to let the children come to 
torms if they so will it : and to the whito-baired Olivia's in- 
dication at her brothers folly, seeing that she has Guested 
^^litile Alice” all along in the hope of making her his wife* 
which, however kind, was scaroely natural. We might perham 
taks exc^on to a certain passage of playM badinage 
Oolonel Am and young Mr, Julian aWt Alice. It is where 


Oolonel Dacre preleomes Julian to Beatbqratone » whkih ha 
W the by, in b nEmnner perfectly impomleto an ordbiniy eeae 
mafflishnuoi. sajriag, with his hand ‘^agabt on Jnlianb shooHer,’^ 
and. after ne has ndinquished Alics^s hsixd with 
pressure”;— ^ . 

The heaitlett of keart-iSdt welcomes I Take the %»a&iah compUniMt 
a sober, sincere atataiDeitt, and consider me, my houec^ and all that ia mine 
at your dlspoeltion, young fHend.” . , 

With a iiiuchiovous light sparkling in his eyes, Julian replf^odlef 
carelees lightness of heart, glancing at Alko aa be spoke, V ' 

“ With one exception I think, »5.” ^ 

Alice flushed rosy red, as he hod seen her flush once belbiu. Colonel 
Dacre answered, smiling, avokiiug any look at Alice which might add to 
her cmbarramnient, 

** 1 think 1 need make no exception. In such a case, of all or nothing, 
the net of reser\’‘tition would imply a doubt, •yo it seenui to me, as to whether 
one were really in possession of the thing reserved.” 

One admires the taste that could include the transfer of an 
engnpd woman as among the hospitalities so generously oflered. 
Nut less wonderful is the diction these wonderful p^le employ, 
where, instead of calling a girl rude or croes, she is said to be 
somewhat irritant and sharp'-tongiied just now ” ; instead of saying 
Mrs. Burmaudor wants Miss Fairfax to stay with her,” Julian's 
tninslation is ** she petitions that you will spare Miss Fairfax to 
her for a few days''; and where l^Tulian, whose ‘Moving-looking 
eyes were gfizing about him lovingly," quotes poetry and talks 
priggish slipslop about “ un atmosphere of delicious soothing 
calm,” “ tho very poetry of repose,” and the like, instead of the 
average youth’s vernacular, “ awfully jolly kind of place.” 

But if the earlier part of the story is cloying and sontiioental, 
what shall wo say of the latter P AVhat of that curious creature 
Mrs. Winter P of that marvellous chaphu' headed “ Storgd ” P of the 
extraordinary revelations made by the parental, maternal, and 
tilial instinct P which, were they possible, would sometimes 1)0 
embarrassing. We have seldom read anything funnier in its way 
than the account of Mrs. Winter, beginning with her holding Julians 
head on her lap and finding his face — ’‘just a face for a mother's 
loving worship” — lirst of all like Giottiuo's dead (Jhrist, and then, 
ns it turns out by what follows, like Colonel Docro’s. The 
old Doctor, on tho other hand, secs a likened between his 
young pilient and “ Madame ” ; anil whjit with shadowy re- 
sembliuices, natural sen ti mentality, impossible white heat of feel- 
ings, univ*jrs.il high liilulin’, and slorgth Mrs. Winter “ carries on ” 
over the invalid in a way irresistibly suggestive of a friendly luna- 
tic asylum. Julian is asleep; time, a balmy spring evening; 
place, tin Italian villa; circumstance, slorgi') working to a mad- 
dening extent, so that, in spite of the balmy atmosphere, Mrs. 
Winter is growing colder and colder, tho beating of her heart 
heavier and heavier, ^'as if it were trying to beat out her feeble 
life as soon as possible, ” and her ‘‘ one over-inaHtering desire to do 
the thing she had resolved she must not and would not do” 
strengtlnming as all tlie rest grows weaker. “ Ami tliis thing was 
to fall at Julian's feet, to cover them with kisses, and to press 
them to her breast, while slie eJaimed him ns hers — her son, her 
own, her very own, her all 1 *’ Conquering stoig^ so far as to bo 
able to keep Imr pl.ace and leave hi.s Jeet alone, though she touchod 
liis hair, Mrs. Winter then puts Julian through nis CHtechisni, 
and learns tliat he is practically nameless, having been 
adopted by a certain Captain Farquhar out of pure human kindness. 
Mrs. Winter, still possessed by storge, speaks of his mother — says 
she must be dead, else she would claim him. *’ ‘ ^Vh,butif to claim 
him were to shame him,' cried Julian, and his young voice was 
stern, and on his smooth young brow came a frown.” After a 
little more toll talk, s.iys Mrs. Winter, with more gush than 
physiology, ** The children of sliamu do not have such faces aa 
yours.” Coming tinally to the full belief that storgd was right 
and that Julian i.s her son amf ('olonel Dacre’s, a child, not of 
shame, but of lawful wedlock, Mra. Winter ilies off to ^^arBeille8 
to gt>t out of Colonel Dacre 's w.ay, and didivor up to Sir Everard 
Kennedy a fair but pig-ewud daughter of whom she has taken 
charge —Sir Everard, by the way, having ’'Mediterranean blue 
eyes” that “ gleiun plu»sphon'sceutly.” Meanwhile, Colonel Dacre 
flies off to Julian ; and then at his request follows Mrs. AVinter, secs 
her, is recognized, but doc.s not as vet recognize in his turn. At 
Inst the iiivstory is unravelled, and the strong arms do a great deal 
of conjugal hugging; Sybil, Mrs. Winter, takes back the plaice of 
wife which slie lud abandoned twonty-ti\c years ago because of a 
lit of passion and pique ; tho ’’ ciiildreii ” inarry, and Alice loams 
that wie has always loved “ Lonel,” ns alio caUa the Colonel, more 
as a father than as a lover; and so cver}'thiog comes round to its 
exact place, and all the hooks And tlieir fitting eyes. 

AA"e protest against such books as Colonel Dacre as being false 
in tone, enervating in influence, and sickly inspirit, to say nothing 
of their bad and all'ected style. No one acts as these people 
act, and no one talks as they talk ; and what with Sir Qalahad 
and stoi^, animated moonlieams that do nothing but sob and 
blush and cry, and life at a universal pitch of exaggeration, we lay 
the book down with a sense of unreality and weariness that rendera 
« the end ” the most welcome word of the whole three \olnmm 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

HEN the history of French literature during thq Mesent 
century comes to be written, M. ThdophitoQauticDr’B 
du rofnantinne * wiQ be one of the most v aiuable wmm of infe r- 
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iu|i^dMjc«Mli»{ iMitthaiels ap doubt tlikt, with teijK^^mw ex« 
oelp^hB, Um oM tlio wwhii olw uuthoM who thirty y«M ago 
«lUhe in the nhn of the we shall wonder what we 

could find to admire in them. Thhe; for instanee^ the norele of M. 
Petrus Boveli the lycanthnmist,** or those of M, Alphoikso Royer ; 
we defy the most enthusiastio worahipiMir of literary eecentncity 
to read any of them irom bs^jinniiig to end, and the much-abusea 
iourawB who ventured to hint that even like the sun, 

had lie spots, was not so very wrong after all. The volnuie we lure 
now noticing is the first instalment of a series designed to compxiBo 
all M. Th^pbile Gantier's posthumous writinjjps. It is divided into 
three distinct sections— i. A sketch of the origin of the rommtuiM 
movement) 2. Shc^ biographical reminiscences of tlie principal 
nutbors,^ poets, praters, musicians, who took part in it; 3. A 
dsBorip&m of the influence it produced on the literature of our own 
day. This last section is a reprint of tho comptthrMdu drawn up 
some yean ago by M. Gautier at tho suggoalion of the Imperial 
Government. 

In reviewing a selection of Ronsard's * poeins, we are still to 
a certain extent dealing with the subject discussed in the 
Histoire du romoa/uffts ; for tho rehabilitation of tho Voxi- 
ddmois lyrist wss one of tho chief attempts made by the inr 
novatomwho had rallied around M. Victor Hugo, and in 1828 
M. Sainte-Beuve, by his TahUitu dt* la jyoSsifi fran^atMe. au 9 t*izihnn 
mide, appealed with much eloquenco and learning ngaiimt tlie 
verdicts of Malherbe and Boileaii. There is no doubt that, not- 
withs^ding tho radical defect of his starting-point— namely, tho 
liatifiising aiid llelleuiziug of French poetry — Konsard was a man 
of true genius, and the judicious oxtnicls given by Saintt^ 
Beuve in the volume just rofen-od to w^oiild sutlico to establislf 
his reputation. M. llecq de Fou(|ui^re8 has reproduced these 
pieces^ together with a number of others carefully selected 
xrom a very large coUoction. Some arc given entire ; a great 
many which it would have been impossible to print m cjUnso 
have supplied a certain amount of interesting iraguumts. The 
learned editor has added copious notes, an index, and Claude 
Binet's biography of the This sketch, l^iug wrilteu 

by a friend ana disciple of Konsard, gives us details the autheu- 
ticiW of which cannot be questioned. 

Malherbe, like Ronsard, was a literary reformer, and ninny critics 
still consider him tho father of French classical poetry. He 
succeeded to the brilliant har\'c.c(t of tho llenaiBsance, ana whi].st 
the members of the Pleiad show in their works all the exuberance 
of youth, together with its corresponding defects, Malherbe and his 
followers sulistitute polish instead of vigour, and calm dignity 
in the place of glowing imagery. TJiose who would become really 
acquainted lyith the development of French poetry should study 
both Malherbe and Ronsard, and in both cases a seloctiou carefully 
made is amply sufficient. Professed scholars will of course 
prase from end to end M. Prosper Blanchemainb ton*volumo 
Konsard, and M. liudovio Lalanne’s five-volume Malherbe ; but wo 
would recommend to the majority of readers M. llecq do Fouqiiieres 
as an excellent guide. t His selection from tlie woriis of Builenu s 
favourite writer is unexceptionable, and do8c*rvcs to be widely 
circulated as a companion volume to the one we have just noticed ; 
besides a variety of notes, and an index, it gives us the life of 
Malherbe by lia^n,and a commentary which Andrei Olionier com- 
posed when he was still very younu. This curious production, dis- 
covered in 1 842 by M. Tenant de l^atour on the margins of an old 
volume, was published for tho first time as part of the edition of 
Malherbe which M. Oharpentier issued in his popular series of the 
French classics. 

Saint-Simon’s Memoirs have obtained such popularity that we 
should he glad to know more about the author, and we want to 
be told why the MS. documents which he left behind him are still 
kept away from^ historical students. { M. Armand Basebet, 
thoroughly experienced in researches of this kind, and already 
known by several valuable works, explains the whole aflair in 
an elegant octavo foimiog the necessary complement to Messrs. 
Haohette’s edition of the great memoir writer. It is generally 
supposed that Saint-Simon’s papers were and still are locked up at the 
French Forera Office for political reaaons ; but, if such is the case, 
why did not the Memoirs share the same fate P The fiset is that 
when, fin 17^» the Duke d6 Ohoiseul ordered the seizure of th<«M3 
voluminous MSS. in the King’s name, ** comme concemant le 
stfvice dn roi et de rdtat,” he was really interfering at the request 
of the lamily ; and , as a proof that a hnndxed years ago the Saint- 
Simon papers were not looked upon as inaccessible, we may men- 
tion the successive peruassions granted to the Abbd de Voisenon, 
Dnelos, Marmootm, Sonlayie, and Lamontey to make extracts from 
tbsni* Finally, XVIXL ovdersd that the^ original MS. of 
the memoirs should be given back to the GeneraT Marquis de 
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SeittiNSimo^ sssead eouria of tbeauther, botai the^s^mf 
lemabdng papsvs wm stttl rstafined at the Forsign Owt 
the animeiatlo& whieh Bisohet gives of ttfem we tae l 
must he extremely, importaiit, and tm ihey^ would film 
feiraentigq^ontheMeuioira. TheyiUBludeauextsiisiseeoii 

ence, histoncel'fregnieirts, papeiiJielsliog toSsjnUSimcmh L 

inSpeb, &c. M, JEkiaohst wei^^lained^ detail the oiroomstlmese 
eottueeW with the origin, the natorei and the aequestiation of ^sse 
paj^re; ha has quoted aevend lettm written either by Saiut-Simon 
or Dy liia friends: and he baa made out an excellent ease fiw the 
free use and pumioation of documents which would help us to 
a mors complete knowledge of the ndgn of Iiouia XIV . and the 
subsequoiii llojfciicy.’^ The bixik is sumptuously printed end 
iflustrated, with an etching representing tne castle of la Fertd 
Vidame, formerly Uie pwporty of the Saint-Simon family. 

M. Dautiur’s • namo is already favourably known ; we reviewed 
his history of the Italian Iknieilictine monaaieries some years agO| 
and noinUMi out at tho time how satisfactorily the author bad taken 
up the work begun by Mabillon and Monifaucon. The two volumes 
now before us arc further proofs of his iudofktigable industry : they 
comprise a series of monographs based upon rosearches mode aiuring 
a long residence in Italy, and they take us from the invasions of 
the Barbarians to the eiglttcentlL century. The preface explains 
veiT fully tho peculiar characteristics of Italian civilization, 
and the necessity of studying it. not only# in printed or 
written documents, but in the evidence supplied by sculpture, 
arcbiU'cturo, and painting. The first volume is devoted to a 
narrative of the early invasions. Theodorio, King of the Gotha *, 
the Lombards and their relations with Pope Gr^ry the Great ; 
tlm Lombard communal system ; the Normans ; too struggles 
between tho Kmperoie and the Papacy— such ore the various 
subjects handled by M. Dantier with his well-known erudi- 
tion. The second volume discusser several episodes in the 
history of Fic>rcnc.e, more especially that of the Medici ; it gives 
boHides inteiesting iiarticulors on tho events in which Savonarola, 
Mochiavelli, iind (hesar Borgia frmk a cotispicuotu part The 
tn^acherous and violent policy of the ago of the Itorgios is branded 
as it dem^rves. Venice forms tho topic of tho concluding essay ; 
and, whilst inquiring into the charaoicr of iU govermnent, Its 
greatness, and its full, M. Doniior leads us uaturolly to our 
own times. ' 

Tho literary history of the French theatre has often boon dis- 
cussed, and therefore M. IhMtpois leaves it almost completely aside 
in his very interesting volume.t The subject he oxamines is a 
totally diiterent one, and yet lias a clos»3 connexion with it; for, 
wbutevor may bo the power of genius, the ablest and most 
accomplished writer must take into consideration certain material 
and moral fiicts without which no dramatic art is piwsible. 
M. Despois, startin;^ with tho year 16^8, whim Moli^ro established 
liis cqmpany in Paris, lays before us the whole management of the 
tlKNitrical world during the reign of Louis XIV. First of all 
comes an enumeration of the ditrorent conipruiics, with tho places 
where they performed and tho various circumstances of their 
origin j l)ie second book deals witli questions of expenditure, 
administration, police, cetisorsbip, iVc. In the tnird our 
autlior gives us luanv curious details rr^rpecting tho status of 
litorary men two hundred years ago, and their rolntions with tho 
actors at the siiveral theatres ; then conio the imtors thoiuselvt^s, 
their tribuhitioiis, and their Hoclal disadvantagea. The last two 
chapters, entitled respi 3 Ctjvely An cwMk d la cr/ur and L/i rom^dte d 
la villr, aro of a more litemry chariict-er ilmn the others, and 
show what were tho intellecti'uil svmpathies of tho plsy^fing 
public during tho grand nm lf, M. l>espois has taken ihe oppor- 
tunity of reluting one of tho most popular legends in the life of 
MoliCre as handed down by tradition sinco tho days of Grlmarcst; 
wo moan the story which roprosents Louis XIV, inviting 
Moli^ro to breakfast with him ber.HUHO me$ valeti da cAnm^rs 
ne le trauvent pae aneez bonne rotnpngnie jfour e\ix\ 

Originality is not a quality which wo commonly cxnoct to find 
in scientific boc^ks, but it must be acknowlodge<i that ttio author of 
Acs AtlarUea X is decidedly original. His object in writing Ibis 
thick octavo is to prove the real exisUrnce of the powerful nation 
described by Plato in the Timmis. M. Itoisel sigues bis case 
with a plausibility which may startle sceptics, if it fails to con- 
vince tnem. Tho troiii lions of various nations, such as the 
Mexicans and tho peoph: of (.hmtral America, speak of a terrible 
catastrophe which submerged an immense torritory situated 
between that continent iind the coast of Africa; the West 
India Islands, as they are cfdlwl, bMinu tho only reirmins of what 
M. lioisel thinks must liave originally Wm tho Atlantis. A similar 
tradition exists amongst the Aru/ik.ina in Africa. Starting friwu 
tlieso premisses, and calling to his assistance the multifarious aids 
supplied by philology, gwigraphy, ethnography, and meuUiitjfy, 
our author endeavours Ut reconstruct the history of a nation 
which h^ hitherto been considered as having no more autbentio 
existence than Gulliver’s Lilliput or Csmpanella’s City of the Bun. 

MM. Vivien de St.-Martiu and Fiipier still continoe the pub- 
lication of their most useful haiidW>ks. Tho former writer has 
in his new vedume J devoted a con siderable space to Asia, beeim se 

• Vitality itmdea Aiitoriysef. Par A. Dsntier. Paris : Dldlcr. 
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tmdmimikioM eonnceMt idlli 

Wi 7 «ir 4 «riTed thdbr m v»uH 

ieVto pol^ibMoiia tmljag |n Ai& 

' ig mm tiotiea to the WMio- 

g ii|t l p a jMit Tm volumo if meHent ; aij^ ^ "lifaigfapliiciU 
Mfioet wmcb ttarmSfiatti it toolm vaxmj 
of MM. Aoiffif, Pootiiler, Btaoiaba Jnlm/iKid amorif^ 

otbm. ScntB i/( thm appear iriao ih tbe'foecrft^ei^ii sniumaiy 
•appended Vy M. Louie Fiauier to Ilia TflititM 
recent inetiuiiient of triricli ia tlAr 

dbasaotBrietic of the previuoi ones. ' ■ " 

H« Areftoe Houmye publishes a now e^ion pf his gosaiuing 
Tolumes on the Kef^ent^ of the Duke of (Cleans, f. have 

been so often noticed that it u almost saperlllkoal &^i»paak ef 
them again, were it not that it is always useful to caution the 
public against works of a doubtful tendency, especiaUy wlien the 
author is one whoso popularity has long been established. Now 
M. Houssf^e seoB pomctly' well what were the cauiies which 
brought about the disasters>of the Igst ten years of Louis XlV.’s 
vsign *, but h# has not a word of Condemnation for the state of 
^ings which the 8ub(MK][iient Ilegency introduced. In his opinion, 
wit, ttis huint of sociability, tbh talent for conversation, and that 
ooorm wnfeh is natimil to FronCbmen, cover a multitude of sins ; 
and he is in his tfue element when, surrotmded by all the memoii's, 
ono* oorreuKmdence, pamphlets, and gazottos so plentifully illus- 
trative of tSedast century, he dxatire from them the lUHterials fur a 
portmt of an obbC, an actress, or a philosopher. M. Iloussuyo finds 
BO blot in the ago of Madame do Pompadour, and the catholicity of 
hfs disposition enables him to include in the same comprohonsive 
admiration Massillon and Dubois. D'Agucsseau and Adrienne 
Leoouvreur, Vauvoiiaixues and Macmme de Teiicin. 

Mirabeau forms a kind of transition between the old and the 
new rigvMt he had all the vices and corruption of the one, com- 
bined with the impetuosity, the generosity, the passion for equity 
and justice which chametorised the other. W e do not wonder 
at the UMgk attraction which ne has always exercised, and Madame 
l^ise O^t is onlv one amongst many* writers who have yiidded 
lb the cluurm.t Ine book of which she now publishes an im- 
proved edition is a quasi-novel intended to describe on important 
passage in Miralxaiua life, the history of his quarrels with a des- 
potic end selfish father *, we may say that this prolonged struggle 
1S| on a small scale, a counterpart or the dissensions which were 
then agitating French society. Madame Oolot hoe portrayed it 
with much ability, and this new edition of her book is augmented 
by a ^considerable number of historical documents. 

M. Victor Oliorbnlies gives us an interesting account { of the 
molathms which have recently visited the Spanish peuinsnla. 
I^piin, he says, is the country in modern Eiiro)^ whore the army 
hot the matest influence, and the various profiummimientoa Which 
blstoiy has bad to chronicle within the last fifty years show to 
what a degree the prmtorian s}'stera has become port and parcel of 
tha natiooM life." The peculiar feature of the ease here is that the 
aoldierv, instoad of making what M. Oherbulioz calls da la mii~ 
tjofu a» ememflf bi^ aitugutlior in favour of Parliamentary ideas. 
iVcMHmcMimVnrM, imwevor, cannot go on for over without lining 
all r^ular and settled goveraraont impossible, and military license 
d^ not change its uatu^ by borrowing the cant of an anarchical 
Liberalism. 

The bt'oehurB of M. TiCgouv4 1| is a homage paid to a man who 
more than any other writer perhaps, except B^rimger, has re|)re- 
sentod what may bp called /rentals during the nineteenth 

oantw^. Despite aU^heir genius, the authors of Ilomani and of 
Awtoiiy nevesp succeeded in obtaining for their dramatic system 
lettom naturalisation which they believed they would 
Tsosive without, any dilliriilty. Tlio oivthu^nm they inspired was 
limited to a coterie, and after tlm first moment of surprise they saw 
thamaelves abandoned by tha mmority of the public. It is very 
wall to stamp with the epithets bimrytoit and those who 

•oonld not mu^r njp aduiiintion for the horrors ot £a tom* do 
cor of Marion fieiorma : but, after all, the bmirffeoU contribute 
vary materially to flU a house, and they crowded to see the vaude- 
rwm and ooiiedice of M. whilst they showwi the iiiost com- 

plata indifl^nee for tho ecoentrioitics of romanticism. The truth 
M that ML Scribe is essiiotiaily the dramatist of the French 
gaama ; ho has adtuirahly pmnted its psUtioal and patriotio sym- 
pathies; his muse has sc^times been derisively • hailed la 
fftMM tm p(d aa fm : hut if ^his designation ‘ is meant to 
in^y that the author of the Manago do i^msonas the poet of the 
Ursaide, wo should coU it a compSlmont iwthct than an aflront 
IL Loj^nv^ us hn old coai^ator of M< 4 S<;|ibe. very naturally 
opaaka ofliim in, the toho of pgnsgyrie ; but at the same time he 
is oUigad to aobctwledge that two of the mbit lasdhtial qualiries 
of a drunatie Wriisr were wanting in his frieud-Tiuuasaly« vigoiur 
ofstyla and depth ia the ddineation of chaiiBtM^ ‘ 

The fifth volume of M, da Cai^p's^ Vrerik on Purie irerte of % 

* L'amiSf §eSmt(ftm»o ot iuduittidU. FUt t«oois Figuier.*) Paris and I 
leadimx U HaelMtaAQD. , > ' * 

t Aaritssiuw Par Antns Boussny^ PhriavBmtu. , 

X imjnmmt par Msdame Lduipa 0(»lea^ Pyrtaje f>anie. 

Per Vlctsr ChmlitiUfla. P^ and 

ParS.i«goavd. Paris ; Didhtr! 
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two ceipss, MW 

first place, pttitics jmvwid&oit etsrvwhem beeom.aiipts^^ OM 
liieratuso, and, wHb the examplea^of MM. Michelet andL Qmxm . 
hefoitf HbM lecttum ^ USftniaily tempted to court en g s esg hjf , 
fipnealing to populitr passloB, It mllows that t^e Oovisnnh^ bi 
order to avoid eii||rras8ineiibk appossta pfadbesom ef seconawito' 
abilities whom aron aiSCUMiiom could not lift into notiK 

riety. But there is another and less dbingarous wi^ of lecoring 
populsrity— namely, by tranifbming a lOcttire into a myre strilM 
of anecdotes wittily told, and sensatianal descriptions oif omtlMm 
events. Thus it happened that a latg pro fiouou r da UMra/btaa 
4 t:mn{fbro at the OolM^ de France crowded Ids keture^room by 
discoursing on the Mormons. 

M. lUvaiKsou^s interesting Anrhives do la JdaoiiUo are full of 
documents of the nfl*At viduahle kind relating to the reign of 
Louis XIV. ; but any hisfurion who makes mp of them wlii do., 
well to be cautious, and to test the evidence they place hei^^ him ' 
by tbc information given by contemporary memoirs. Thia , ia 
particularly necessary in the case of the ikmo^ Poison tria^ 
which form the subject of the sixth volume. Ls Vorsin appeara 
as the heroine, the central figure ; aWl ground her niove a number 
of a'ltellites whose nefarious transactiom^ fully deUdle^ nnske lia 
acquainted with the most loathsome scenes. The wqrst' fesAuro 
in the whole busint^s i.s the complicity of persons belonging tO> 
the highest classes of French society ; thus it is' clear that Mad^u 
de Montospan took an tu'tive part in several attonipts tOjAdUibiktsr ' 
poison, and her coiidact throughout tlie whole affair neftays Off 
amount of impudence and porversfty which is quite amaalng^' 
The revelations of the leading criminals showed that the aristociH^ 
was profoundly corrupt^ and although the chqpicter of the wretcheb 
who gave eviiiencc was not of n nature tounspiTo much cOnfidenot, 
yet there is a certain amount of truth in their disclosure^ ns can 
easily be ascertained by reference to other sources of inforhiation* 
At the Haiiie time we* must express our belief tliat some of tha 
ossertions aro positively ealuniuious, and no one will admit un 
Voisin^tt authority that Ilacino was a thief md a poisoner. 

The novels lately published on the other side of the (^jiannel 
require a great deal of \ve«tliug, and even thowi which wa 
may naino as comparatively tolorabln could hiirdly 1)o )daced in 
the hands of young people. The indefatigable M. Paul F^vnlf, 
for instance, by assigning tlie hisUtry of the Chevulmr de Heramouria 
adventures to the roigti of Ixmis XV., takes tho opportunity of 
giving us sketches of very doubtful society indeed. J)e]meatiQn of 
character is one of M. Fdval’s strong points; witness M.-J^abiban 
himself, a Breton of the old stamp, who firmly belii^'iM that Jus. 
has sprung from the Armorican kings, maintains hiv rights to 
crown of Briltanv, luul calls the French ‘‘a dirty lot.’* The 
Chevalier de Keramoiir, the hero, is made to go through p seriCa 
of wonderful adventures, protected by a ring in wbich ,ars .,to^ ha 
found a lock of hair and a bit of a hanged num s rope, 

In order to enjoy thoroughly M. Ikulinb Cofltaa da roi ' 

Mmio I, one ought to be of Flemish extraction, or at any rate to 
have lived a long time in Flanders ; there is an archaic appeaitmea 
about tliose tales which gives them a kind of local eolouring, 
and which reminds us a little of MM. Krckinann-ChairhuAi styk* 
Criminality, wit, good sense, and humour ore, however^ cosmo-- 
politan qualities, and therefore we would venture to hope that M. 
ikuliirs charming volume will meet with ail the sacofsa it 
deserves ; by publishing these delightful novelettes be has cou^ 
quered for himself in every library a place next to IVxrrank, 
Andersen, and Oharies Nodter. 9 

M. Tallicbet continues in the 12 #tnie omooo { his iaterastiii(g 
skotoh of t;he origin and doyelopmont of tbo Federalist idea ; 'tha 
March number of. thia periodical contains likewise several miscel- 
laneous articles of much merit, and amongst others the tranalatioil 
of a ^vouic poem on Switzerland. 

* Archiom do Ut Batiitk , — DocuinoiUs incite, rocuriUifi el puUi4i par F. 
ItavaiMKOL VcJ. 6. Parti : Durand. 

t Ze ehevalitr da Keranumr, Par Paul F<<raL Paris : Dentu« 

{ Zet coafes da roi Gambrinaa, Par II. Charles XKnilui. Psiist 
Dentil. , ¥ 

§ BUdotAeipu univeratffa, at Bnua amUn, Mars 1S74. Jaiikiaiiaa: 
Biikl. ^ 
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^ ' iPHE COMING Bt’DGKT. 

can bo ncr doubt that a prudeat Choncollor of 
JL tho Exobec^Mr woloomes tbo aag^eiitions which oro 
alw^s fbrtbe^kming fn abundance before the publication of 
tha Bad^dt: In c^iei^ great departments of Staio thcro are 
WthmB mjstenes vrhich a year ago famished 

Mr. DlSBJiilfilil witb fax exouso for not announcing a policy 
on. tba reerignation of MiK Gi.AJ>t!;TON£ ; but the figures on 
wbich financial proposals depend are oa well known to the 
world at largo as to the Minister himself« After allow^anco 
has. been nm^o for a probable increase in the oHtiniates of 
oxi^diinre,' it is ascertained dtbat the surplus will, according 
bo the recoipte and estimates bf the past year, oxciied four 
miUlonA^ Sir Staffoei) Nouthgote will not lie dispof^d to 
reW on'.a "poij|^ued jbereap in the ])roductiveneSB of 
txllatlng taaies. With tho oollapso of prices and w'agoa in 
Boxne of' the principal departments of industry, even the 
conaumption of l^er and spirits will no longer be indefinitely 
elastic. The rstfirns of the Income-tax itself will probably 
indioato the commencemont of commercial depression, and 
the stocks and^ shares which become daring the year 
liablo to succession duty will havo been reduced in value 
by a ootttidcrablo percentage. Even if the prosjxjriiy of 
the last three yi^rs hod not boon clieeked, it would be 
unsafe to ^ a lar^ mortality of espitaiists 
and groat ^laijtfSwTners.'' WhaWvor may bo the case with 
other ^isiDcheS of revenue, the Stamps will in all proba- 
bility: show a decline. If Mr. Lowe mid nut been blamed 
hy sOBdO recent writoi% on finance for cstiniatifs of revenue 
which were afterwards large lyexcecdrd by the actual result. 
It might have been thought a truisiu that it is Ixdtcr U) 
err on the safe side, and even of set purpost^ to drop a few 
haodfuls whicfi nnvy bo gleaned by the ComniiNsioiu^rs for 
the Beduction tlio National Debt. The conversion of 
Consols into Terminable ./Vnnuities, wliich has been devised 
fur tho purpose of cheating the House of Commons and the 
oountry by a pious fxhud into ^mdltt unconscious payment 
of debt| is'a motil elaborate and more costly preft^ss than 
tho provision of a moderate annual surplus. In present 
circumstaxllces the Cuanceixok of the Exchkqxibr may not 
unreasonably assume for ^0 purposes of his Budget that 
the receipts will during the c^^^ing year be perceptively 
ilimmisbw. It would not oven to an excessive precaution 
to reduce^ bis estimated surplus by twenty-five per cent., 
leaviug a margin of about tlireo millions, 

A modest estimaio of revenue is the more desirable bc-^ 
canse a smaller surplus oiers loss temptation to waste. Sir 
StiFFOlin WoBTliCJOTX, though ho ia a sound financier, will 
attribute to hiqauslf the originality or genius which 
could alone justify heroic es^rimenU.^ In ififio Mr. Glao- 


xranctkm of oxisnbg tii^es, with CM>in|Mkisator^adj[pi^^ 
0f which moat ixdporiant was^wqy^dition to the 

tau;. Tb^tf ifrimril WTuspno 
\sji libs irelhil^ tim tina^Wlth 



posed, in Reference to any autlmrity loss .tpgh than duii 'hl 
Mr. GLADS'ro>{E, both to socrifiTO a surplus atubio enl'roach 
largely on the residue of the national income. The .prosufili ^ 
CiiANCicLLOR of tho Kxchkqtjkr itill not impose liCw Ihsm 
under the name of adjustments ; and it may l^ho]^' tliAi 
lie will not bo precipitate or profuse in his ofibr4 of tiller. 
It would not bo an intolerable misfortune if,, by thir col^jjpftat ' 
of all parties, tho whole oVv the greater TOtt of ' 

could be devoted to the ro^mptiou of del% 
seven years ago the Ministry and tho C>t)positaon p ij i ft ii H if ul 
to think that the best possible appHiuition of«a small nurj^lvNl 
w'us tho ercutiou of Tunuinablo Acuities, which neeoriU 
ingly now augment tho aTmual ei^udiittre. Mr. OftAD** 
STONE was fre()U6utly eloquent in praise of the AmeHoanAy 
bocaugu they at ihpt time levied oppi'ossivo iaxi^s f^ thei 
purpose of din^ishing their debt. If ho Viad rumatnLd hi 
ofiHoo, and if he had not modified bis opinions, he might naw' 
have had an opportunity of making an imprt)SBion on tbtf 
Debt. ^ 

As tho allornativo of reducing taxes will certainly 
adopted, the Changkij^or of tho Exgukqukk will have to 
compare tbo oonfiicting olainis of many deputations, apd 
the more disintorosted ituggeHtions of many voluntary , 
advisers, Tliore is reason to four that tho weak<*st suCTororu 
will, according to tho proverb, go to tlio wall. Publio 
opinion in multers of taxation too often favours special in-, 
justice. The d(?inand of the brewers for the abolition' of 
the licence duty was in the highest degree reasonable, but 
tho hardships of a sriiall and wealthy body aiU'acb no 
popular sympathy. Tlioro is no Vwtter reason for a tax on 
brewers than for a tax on bankera, on cniiJowiiers, or on 
cotton.spinncrs, all of whom woitil, like.tlje brriwerH, find 
themselves uniiblo to distribute half a million in. additions 
to the cost of the commodities in which thej^ deal. Tito 
pretext that tho liconco duty is an ecpiivalcnt for the |iop 
duty is , {Aorfc'clly idle, although it has Sopie Htistbfical 
foundation. It is true that Mr. ^GtAjAfr^XE im jx>ie^ tho , 
licciico tax when ho removed iVio ExcM anff Cusionpi 
on hons \ but other remissions of duties on coifiiaodit\C*» 
and especially on raw xnaterial, were mvcti by PWrliauic^i 
and not sol A The duty on malt i|j[ only defensible as bsiilff 
largely productive ; the oomporatiVcly small oifionnt levied 
on hor >8 was a mere anomaly. When tho {mper dutses \icra 
repealed, it was not thought necessary to make imwsnHiier 
proprietors recoup tho revenue. yri,tho contnxryjt they 
weroUboat the same time relio^^d frbm tfiohjve^tfse- 
mont duty and the slump dulijr. It Wait not thought 
ec^utdly worth while to Aon<^iate . .^bo firuwura^ who aro 
nevertheless j ' ** * 

sharcholdors 1 


\ ndtAvhtj^ v^tlniutpoliisOal’^fluuhch. .liarfway 
) have stiu less hope than bri)W<^VK of an ixupk-rtlal 

. . , audience, although iSlio m^eliget iSyuj^y^on the.^iiatrupolitan 

|i)TONB startled the House of Commons by announcing a dofi- J and sulmrban oompJte wftb; u^iteuCd st<tuii- 

aai X Omnibuses'^ lid q fia^ontiv atnl Indereillildc abuse. 

The farmirs, thougkihj^^Sre mars numerpus thqn brewers, 
and even than milway^ljarfHiohffiljhi,- can SirOjr ceiy hiijie for 
the repeal ’ of tlie malt rfuty/. ThcsngaV fn^le,Awhi^ has 


^OBcy of ten milEons, of which, as ho proceeded to expkitn^^ 
ih<l whole wite due, to an imaginary expiration of the 
Ino^tDO-tax. His^ estimalra, though, as the result prov^ 

Aey ^erfe aomewhai boo sangume, practicallf disdosed an , ™ ^ 

oquilfl^Qm; bat ^ propOseAai^ in the present ym, a large v not tnqn reprcsfDtiM ' by ai^ xm deputation, 

with finr rrtKWn Mntm m iidhirt i f li ' ia n i n 


meg net improbably bo prefwcd to more urgent caudi. 
Tor fiscal refiej|^ Mr« HitRAEM may piu'haps consent 
fto formeb ^his fiSely prdp^ttkm that rodttction of indirect 
taxw putl'emble to repeal. The mischief of 

wish ncmnction by revenue officers is a fixed 
'i wlUl^^ from the duty diminish with 

*' ef ^ tkx.' Those ,who siro best able to 
atiach importance to the 
IP^vXrfdfili the clehsiriCation of sugar ; and 
to about a million and a 
crimpanitiroTOnvefuonc^j^^ 
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rioo of redaotioTis hIm)w« that tlio wholo Isene^t of 
Pod notion Mrould nconio to tho conauinor^ f^lthongh 
would of ccnirHc profit by an increase of Mr. 

Baxtku’h suggestion f»f a repeal of the duties on coffb^ 
chioory, fmit, and other articles of minor importance is 
well worthy of atU^ntion. I'here arc* no braneboB of revonuo 
which aro colh-etc*! at a higher proportional cost. 

The C(»ntril)ut<irH to the Tncomc^tax have, with the 
©xcoptioM of an /nssoc.ial ion of tradoHmen, abatainocl from 
trouhUng the (hMNcHLf.OR of the KxcUfiSQURa with memorials 
or iewH. I’fn? reqin^ts for relief proceed only from 
a miiioi'ily in value of the taxpayora, so that compliaiico 
with their donuincLs would operate as a g^tuiious lioon to 
owmirs of property. is a general cun*ont of opinion 

in favour of a remiKsion of the Vhnlo or part of tlio tax on 
smaller inconie.s ; and tlie ])ra(iiioal dilliculty of oxomx>tion 
may hy ]iroper exertion be ovcrc«)me. It is necessjAiy in 
the fimt instance to dedacb^lie tax fromjront, interest, and 
divid(uulH without regavrl to the circumstaneos of the owner, 
who may jx'rluips posrt(*HS other sources of income. It 
might bo practicable wlioii exornption.s became more 
numcw'Tis to provide additional facilities for the return, of 
overpaid taxes, and them would bo some compensatory 
saving of lalx>nr in the collection of dnties under Schedule 
IX A reduction of the jircaent percentage is to be depre- 
catod ns an miHfjccssarv Hinn-ifieo of rovcmio, while it would 
leave untouched the alleged objections to the machinery 
of tlic tax. Of all tlie modes of disposing of the 
surplus which have ilieon lately discussed, tho worst 
■tvould bo n transfer of local burdens to tho national 
Troasiny. Mr. Dihtiakm has unfortunately intimat/od bis 
determination to relievo tho ratepayers ; and his langpiage 
socuned to point to moastrptjs of the currcilft year. It is 
always a matter of regret when financial arrangements are 
made to depend on polilicajipconHidenitiona. Sir Massey 
Lopes is himself torn pomril^ silenced by oflico ; but his 
BUpporters form a considerable section of the Ministerial 
majority, while a few of them aro to bo found on the Op- 
position lx?ncho8. Mr, Dtheakli himself shares their 
opinions, and Sir Staffoiid Norihcotb will perhaps bo 
nnablo to resist tho pressure of colleagues and of adherents. 
If ho is cbmp(dlc<l to make concessions to tho ratepayers, it 
•may be hoped Unit ho will find in tho transfer of burtlons 
a oonclnsivo mison for retaining, tho Income-tax at its 
prosont rate. There is t^o ^thor fund from which a 
donation to owners and occujyi^rs of real property could bo 
drawn with any plausible show of justice. A twofold re- 
duction of direct taxes would bo intolerably invidious. 


0011 NT BKUST’S NOTE. 

W HAT was tho real natart» of tho |)osition of Austria 
towards Franco when tho war of 1870 broke out 
hBB been the 8hb)c*oi of violent^ dis]mie among tVemoh 
politioiaiis. The of (irunOET 1 ms always ^}leged 

that Ansirit^gavo Fraiu^e sucli^ assurances of support that 
it cannot truly be Said that tho Impcriid (lovomment 
rtmhod into the war uHthont havring inado sure of a valu- 
able alliance; while M. Thikrs and critics of his sort have 
alw(^s alleged that fto Imperial Government hod ample 
wftfrnmg that Fnmee^tould not mikoii on Austria domg 
anything fixr her. T)lie dis<'iissiou of this point wfa in- 
teresting to French pditicians who woi\3 ti’);u<lg to fix 
bhinie on each other iikd each btlicr’s partJoig’ l^ut it was 
extremely t<» Anstria^vAiO did not fiiucU 

admire n pwcess by Which her diplomatic scowts w'cro 
being raked up, and fHt>hahly, now on good terms 

witn IVuRsia, did nulrfflttr tif kive it' known how veiy 
warmly sho had 08[K}nscd the cause bf Prussia's enemies. 
Enough' was xmblisluHi to show that Austria was t^eBtrainod 
by prudenoo only from helping France, and tl^o I^ussian 1 
Court, which was pert'cctly avvai’O of neither felt nor 
expressed uny.resenUneut. Prussia tad, in faet, ooxirvei*ted 
tho foraiov ally of Franco into an unhesitating ally of hor 
ovm^and this was a iviumph snj^ciontly great to throw 
all causes of unpUtasantneSS pito the, shade. But fho 
, controvorny Was licit termiim^dinJb'mi]eo,'’atjrid the l)al£ 

' of Qjramont y(.<r8i$tcd in having that thQf<e had Ixson A 
atoh recoivod at tW moment When the wito; broke out 
^iejt Couni’ltevst hact podtivo^ stated Uiai. Austiiit 
I tbe oaus^of Fnuice hr, her owm At kst the 
t^rt seeifila there need be 

mtd IMS tho despatch to 

W Ootu 



si^oringthe cireum$taiKM luider wUdh it waa written, H 
seems to have beet eeneible and creditable destmtoh 
for Count Bkust to have penned. It is quite true i| 
te stdted in this despatch that Austria considered thejiiuse 
of France aS her own, but if is also tme that it is 
out in langnage of unozcoptionablo clearness that Austria 
was not prepared to give France any active aid. It must 
be remembered that Count Beitst was writing long Itefore 
tho Gormans had gained any successes, and when France 
was preparing to carry the war into Germany, and frilly 
liolievcd in her powei’ to got tho start of her adversary. 
Whou, therefore, Count Beust explained why it was 
that Austria could not help France, we may be sure that 
he was in earnest when ho wrote that neutrality, a worf he 
uttered with regret, was imposed on Auslria imperious 
nocosHity. It was to tho permanent interests and perma- 
nent difficulties of Austria that he was obliged to look; 
and an examination of tho reasons ho gave for Austria 
adoptiiig a course which it caused him sincere pain to owu 
that slio was obliged to adopt throws groat light, not only 
on the temporary question why Austiia did not take the 
field against Prussia, but on the genoiml policy of Austria 
since the war of 1870. 

Tho primary reason that induced Austria to remain 
neutral was the fear of Russia. Count Bkcst had nacer- 
iained beyond tho possibility of doubt that, if Austria took 
tlie side of France, Russia would at once, without hesita- 
tion, take the side of Prussia. What good would an 
Austrian alliance do to France in such a case f Austria 
would have been immediately threatoned in Galicia and 
on the Pruth and tho Lower Danube. She would have 
had te fight for her own life, and would have been utterly 
nnablo to assist France. It must always be borne in mind 
that it was the close alliahce of Russia and Germany 
that enabled Germany to improve hor first victories, and te> 
pursue hor career of conquest unchecked by outsidora. As 
a recompense for the assistance thus rendered, Russia got, 
at the expense of tho honour, if not tho interests, of England, 
the covoted prize of the free use of the Bli^k Sea. When 
the French war was over, Prince Bismarck sot to work .to 
use the Rrissian alliance to a new purpose. Ho so managed 
matters that ho was able to otter a Russian alliance to 
Austria, with Germany as t}^o mediator between them, and 
the friend of both. Austria, after due congidt^ration, no- 
copied the offer, and tho consequence hss been tho intro- 
duction of a completely new phase gf European politics. 
Formerly Austria was tho secret or scarcely conceded 
enemy of Prussia and Russia, dreading botli, but trying to 
hold her own against each in turn by every device that 
natienoe and courage could sum^st. She had to fight 
Prussia in 1866 ^d was scverel^fTbeaton ; and subsequently 
by constant intrigues vrith her discontented sutMcte Russia 
did much to annoy and emharmsB her. Stiu, the 

French war broke out, Count Bbust conld write that the 
can so of bVanee was tho cause of Austriq, and that it wa.«i 
only fear of tho consequences that restrained Austria 
from clmllengtng Russia to talcd part in tho war. Now 
Austria has sotm reason to adopt a totally different 
policy. She makes her oalcriations on the basis that 
Russia will bo sincerely fr^<iiondly, and not only has much 
of tho factitious discontent in her outlying provinces died 
away with the Cf.ssation of the stimulus given by Russian 
agitation, but slio has ventured on letting Turkey know,, 
especially in the Bosnian affair, that she will insist hav- 
ing proper respect shown her, and the Porte has been 
oblij^ 10 reply in very civil and conciliatory language. 
But this might have happened it far any reason Austria 
and Russia bad secu fit to mako friends and give each 
other the benefit of a temporary alliance. What is new 
is that tho present alliance is tinder tho guarantee and 
guardianship of Germany, tq 'ribom its existence » in fact 
due. Austria leans upon Oenmany as apivtccter able and 
willing, to SCO that no unjust advantage is taken of her, 
while Russia in its turn is satisfied that Gorma&y take 
cai*# tl^t the eternal Eastern quostioii^is not pormitted to 
'teke any noti' and awkward shape at a moment when 
Russia inay prefer rest or nooHs hor eneigite for tbo prose- 
^ her aims in Asia. ^ 

Rut titqte was another reason whidi weigbod with Count 
Bbust, mm that was that Austria ocntld notjxeeUy ^mat on 
tek* Wnmlgoote- TheOoiminmlMlcittgteg/l^ 

bo fight aghisist Ghsnnany ) WC ISim 

tans, sHhongh iKribotly rea^ te ddfo Bfl ftrt n i mtu w a^inst 
1MN I17 ao wiKiii Id In» vified m.it 
that ma ttMaif: <cm 'j& orditrtbait 
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whole 

jmtem of CtoyanuBonfc ialMidiiooil after the war witli 
' 'Prciaaia» aad also ia ooxuMqoenoe of the exjperionco which that 
war had fhmiahed, was totally reon^^ in 1868, and 
it waa agreed betwafo Anatria and Hnngaiy that the sys- 
tem th eff introi^oed should be tried for a fixed period of 
' tan yeara. In 1870 the Anstrian army, crippled by the 
diffionltioB attendant on every new aohome of army reor- 
ganisation, was not at aU fit to take the field. A larger 
part of the troops was mobilised in order that Austria, 
& attacked, might not be taken utterly unprepared, 
and it was soon scon that tho new system was only 
in its infancy, and that a campai^ would probably l)e 
Attended with inunonso disasters. Sy prudently keeping 
out of the way of danger Austria gsiuoa time so as to let 
her new military system come into full operation. It is 
even now reported to be ikr ftom what it was intended to 
be, and here again the advantage of a frosli ^riod of repose 
which Gormany ofTerod her Uirough tho Triple Alliance 
was obvious. Unfortunately Austria cannot afford, or can 
only afford with tho utmost difficulty, the army sho dosircB. 
She wants to have 800,000 men when the army is on the 
war footing, and to have these men thoroughly tratued by 
a compolsoiy service of three years. It was caloulatod 
until lately ^at Austria by oeonomy and very good manago- 
meni might get an army such as she desired for about sevou 
zutlUons storliog. But latterly it has been soon that this, under 
preBentcircnmstancos* is impossible. The officers are starved, 
the cavalry is weak, the artillory is insuffici^t, the fortresseH 
are not secure under the new conditions of modern 
warfare. A million and a half more is ihcTcforo wanttri 
this year beyond the seven zaillions which it used to bo 
thought was enough. But a million and a half sterling is 
a very large sum For a State always so near bankruptcy as 
Austria had been for years; and if the money is to ))c 
found, it can only be found by oompicio roliance being 
placed on the pacific intentions of Austria. In one respCct 
Anstria is bettez: off than sho used to be, for she is on 
cordial terras with Italy, and has no longer an enemy to 
fear on tbat side. But then her. allianoo with Italy and 
with Germany, and ttie progress of the ideas on which 
that alliance is based, are exposing her to a new source 
of internal trouble. Count BbOST m his deHpatcb speaks 
of the task whu^ Austria had been requoitou by France 
to undertake at Floronoo, and of tho hoi^ which the* 
French Court enterUuQod that a useful affiance betwocm 
France and Italy mi^t thus lx? established. Count Bbu^st 
DT omis^ to do his bost;;^ but urgos that, if anything 
IS to be done in this way, tho Italians must bo tdluwcd 
to occupy Romo. Count Beost implores the Qovemintmt 
of tlio Emperor Napoleon to perform , this act of 
liberalism, and so to outstrip Germany, and prevent it 
being thought that the Italians owed Borne to the spread 
and trium^ 6f Teutonic ideas, which might, as Count 
Bgtjst pointed out,, easily prove contagious in Austria. 
Here we have the l^ginnin|^ of that separation of the Aus- 
trian Govemment firom tlie Ultramontanos which has 
lately assamed such considerable dimensions, and which 
cannot &il to load id tho ifioat impoHmi results, as it raises 
in a peculiar form tho great (Question of the relations of the 
Church and the State which is now agitating almost every 
European countzy. 



THE AORICULTUBAL LOOK-OUT. 

T he atrugglei^nv going cm betwemith^ ^ 

their sSnployers in thd Eastarn eom&tias is as yet tcio j rate of wages would indicate, and that they cannot carry 

d *4 ■ t*. »_ .1 I xt.— .X * 


muld not give them iih^ extm ahUUiig, 
imiad this* aa gifiug a 
asp^ tq tine whola a&ir. The fiimefU of 
trm had some time previously formed an As 
of their own to oombat the Umon, and to this 
ciatidh the Kxning ease was referred. It wan 
that die timo had ooiuo to slomp the Union out in 
the neighbourhood, and all tho members of the Aasp* 
ciatioii pledged thomsolves to got rid of evuiy laliouier 
who was a member of tho Umoii. This is the origin of 
the lock-out. Tho men wore thrown out of employ- 
ment not because they, or souEie of thiun, wantw a 
ahilUng a day more, but bix^uso they belotigod to tho 
Union. And it is this that \w made Uio l<K)k^out spjrenul 
BO nipidly. Tho more men locked out tho better lor tho 
farmers, tor the greater is Uie ebirgo ou tho funds of tho 
Union, and the Htix?nger the hope that tho lalxiorors may 
be beaten by having nutliiug to cat. Tho labourers aim 
meanwhile getting their nine slnUings a week so long as 
the Union funds lust; they are anxiously inquiring wbedisr 
they cannot get work olsewUoi*e iu Kugland ; and they are 
eagerly listening to sohomos of omigmtion. Perfect order and 
oven a oertoin amount of uoighlxiurly good feeling ap^ar to 
pi'ovail in tho district, and the exaggeraiod appruhonsious of 
the Bishop of Mancushteu appear as yet to Ixi entirely 
without foundation. A few agitutoix from a distaneo have 
stirred up a little biiiernoMS, and have printed abusive remarks 
on tho mrmers in their usual slniiu of iusi.)lcut ignorance. 
But the men thomsclves do not appear to boar 4 iny malioe 
ugaiost the farmers, or to be inclined to use anything like 
illegal coereiou iowartls those who do not chiK>Bo to join tbo 
Union, and so still go on wH)rkii)g. The questioii is tvmtud 
as one betw^oen one soiual order and another. The pride of 
tho men is touohcd. Tiny att^ omumaudtMl not to du a per- 
fnnily Ingal tiling, and they resent tbis. Tbo farmers have 
of course an equally pilffoci U^al right not to employ a 
lahuuror who joins the Union, just as they havoapormot 
legal right not to employ a liuman (/aiholio or a man with 
red hair. Bui the labunrers as a body are indignant at this 
triiatmont, and oai'nestly appi^ol to those who are inolined to 
go on working not to detkirfc thoi r order. And yet the farmers 
111*0 not establishing tho look-out fmin any mere caprice. 
It is veiy inconvenient to thorn, to say the least, and if they 
did not tliink tbomHelvoa sure of winning, they might 
own that it must subject tliern to a serions pecu- 
niary loss ; but they are deter rniiH?d, if tlH^y can, 
to retiun tlio t)Ower of treating diwK’tly witli thenr 
on questions of wages, instead of having an oiitwidu body 
interfering in the bargain. 'Hjo iuliourci'H reply that U) tho 
liest of tlioir belief tho Union Iioh done much good, if not 
to them, yet tc? the gcmeral body of JCngliiih labourers, that 
they wish to encourage it, iliat they are only doing what 
til© law allows them to do, and that to hxivo the Union 
simply bocauBo tbeir master bids them would be ic.i forfeit 
whatever. senso oi* dignity and independcuico they may liave 
in them. Bucb a q[narrel is, it is obvious, a fur moi*o 
serious one than if if were nioz'ely a dispute as i(» whether a 
farmer with produo© at part icular prio(*s itnd a rent to 
nay can afford to add a shilling a week to the wages of his 
ta^?arers. 

Tiiat tbo iarmors should look with au evil oyo on the 
Union is not unnatural. Tho history of Tracfe Unions 
is not au attractive one to ihrate who have hillierio 
Stood ouUide pf the area they ocenpy ; (uid the 
farmers, besldos llm wish to manage their own 
aiikii% which they share with mOHt other men, are 
not unreasonably irriialsal at tin? thought that they are 
represented by Union agitatorH as tlu) ofipniSNorH of the 
poor. They do not feel bs if they had oppressed, Hui |K)or 
around them, many of whom ibay have known since they 
wero all boys together. They say, with soiim show ^ 
justice, that tliey give the labourer more tliaii the 


mmig for either aide to be near owning itself 
a is, however, assuming larger diniwMioni, and iko nueabsr 
of mam foofced out is soniinnailj inoseMuig. the 
Msern of this inorease is that th# ^uasrel k 
quaml about wages. ItbiMan wOhwdiunBnd oatl^ 


] 6(1 bimuoifif tbey aro to p^, uot what io tw market .{oioa 
of labour, bat wbkt a. Biwibp calk an dquitalile waga. 
Some of tb^ landlords ^ro so far bolpod'tbo farmers toai 
Quy base girsa notice, to those kboUvoni wlie hbld oottsf(ai 
4koot liwiiitlwm that they must Icare., Uutiiisnoti ^ 


of the labooms st Bxning fw a shilling a wc^inaa!*, ai|,d<1 to see l#w the liitiAlordf owjd hfcrt done otherwise, ni 


the etnployen were aot ]uiwi&iii|gi« iMcede to it if, en opn. 
siderationaib«7 ikald make Binds tl^^ tbfy «oiil4 

aflhrd taw> whnt was ail(«9. wsr^<i«gU 



iriidsed to deAat ids* enlfsiiJatiiDns whidb t)w 
il^hMMiae them Tkit«j. .lithe nwh who *re ~~ 
hP be floosidtt^ 
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annAlu of tbo PftWukiiient of Ireland. No fitAtematt, 
hardly ai^ nmti, eonid deliborntely pfoposo to repoat 
** an oxpGrimnnt 00 terrrbly dodflive.” Whatomr may be 
the judgment of a purely ethical Uieorist, politiciaiis may 
porliApH Im» oxcTiBodi for thinking that demands wbioh can bo 
oountenanood neither hy statesmen nor by sane meiv aro 
more InadmiRsihie iind less entitled to favourable notice than 
even the supwisod claims of beer. The judgment on 
Homo Rule which Mr. GoM)vvtn Smith pronouncen i.s the 
same whkdi has been exprcasocl by all the oppononls of the 
scheme, with the exception of Mr. OrADfiTONK, who has not 
yet succeeded in understanding tho meaning of the Irinb 
agitation. All sepious odtnmentators on public afTains in 
Rapliiunent and in the press have l)oth abstained from 
offering nnpecessttry offence to Irish susceptibility and 
plainly declared that no argument can rectmcile thorn to a 
moasnre w^liich would inevitably result in the disruption of 
the TJnit/ed Kingdom. The only candidates who at tho 
last election condosconded to purchase Irish votes by dis- 
tinct professions of sympathy with Hccession bcjlongcd to 
the party which, if it cannot count Mr. (loT.DwrN Smitfi as 
a rnomlmr, yet enjoys an exceptional immunity from his 
dislike and contempt. There aro some in< libations of a 
disposition on tho part of the pt'csont Ministry to irnituto 
tho for'blo policy Biiggestod by thoir predoocHHorH, of illusory 
concessions wlrich would give Irish d(nniigogu(?s a new 
standing ground^ without satisfying either thoir professed 
doniands or thoir genuine aspirationa. Mr. Ooi.nwiN 
Hmytu farours tho ostablishment of local LegislnturcH both 
in Grwat ilritoin and in Ireland. His opinion, formed tong 
ago, has been conHrmed by his exporieuco in tho United 
States, althgugh the composition and chameter of the 
Lcigislaturos of Albany and other State capitals (‘an scarcely 
command his respe‘ot and confidence. It is certain that any 
powers which might be conferred on a lo(!al I^ogislaturo for 
Tip|wrary or for Munster would l)o at present exclusively 
employed Ibr tho purpose of raaiating the Imperial Govonu 
meat. 

In England and Scotland tho pi‘oposod local Logislatnnm 
would oit her bocorporations under a now naToeand ivith .some- 
what enlarged powers, or they would introduce a variety 
of legislation which has not liitberto commimded itself to 
tho judgment of prudent politicians. Mr. CiOT.tnvi?/ Saittu 
soloot.s as specjinens of questions which might lx? rf?ferrod 
to local decision the liquor qui^stion and that of public 
“education.” Local control over tlie sale of liejuor is merely 
tho Poniiissivo Bill under another name, ('xcopt that tho con- 
trovorsy would be conducted ttt the provincial elections, and 
not at meetings of ratepayers. It is or it is not right 
that consumers of beer should have tho opportunity of 
satisfying tlieir wants whether thoir neighbours happen to 
approve or to disapprove of thoir tastes. In this and in many 
otlmr matters tho national Parliament is tho protector of 
tho liborlies of tho subject; and there is much reason to 
belie VO that through timidity and carolessnoss it hns of late 

i 'oars leaned i'.>o much to ponuissivo, or, in other words, to 
ooal legislation. Tho administration of I’oads is in many 
parts of tho kingdom highly ttnsatisfvicb)i7 because the 
adoption of tho Highway Act and tho constitution of high- 
way districts have boon remitted to tho caprine of local 
lejpslators. Public education is in all its details already 
acSninish'ixHl by local School Boards ; and tho ratepayers of 
every parish or district can appoint a School Board at their 
pioasure. Thm’ may also, if they think fit, procure the 
organization of tluiir districls und<'r local Boards of Health ; 
but it is true that the county admini-stmtion is still not 
elective. There (mn be no doubt that in a short tamo 
oleoiivo county Boards will suporsede the Justice, who in 
tho moan time exorcise their functions with a ro^rd both 
to efficiency and to ooononiy which ss acknowledged even 
by those who wish to abolish thoir powers. 

“ If a rational measure of solf-governmont would satisfy 
“ and attach to tlio Union a largo section of tho Home 
“ Rulers, this seems an additional consideration of no small 
“ moment.” No single Homo RuW has hitherto proffessed 
a disposition to bo satisfied with any measure of tho kind, 
although it is true that tho jiriosts might probably lie coii- 
Oiliaiod by tlu' concession of facilities for prohibiting all 
Protestant odiioation. “ Tho subject,” Mr. GoLDWin Svnn 
Mooueds to eWty, is otic espooioMy congenial to tho Liberal 
tvppeani destitied faoreafks* to aot as the 
of steady progress ogidnet an 

iMf iw powor hf appeals to 
iMidI dthtr WNratta% iroviOwltonory 
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oppdfoents predicted the &ngerewfih% iu%ht 
p^far ignorance. They WMe natnrajfy dheontM^ 
an oligarchy, and it was true tilat they 
the not untenablo theory of tlie intiibsio right 
the intolligent minority to govern. Their remonsn|n|^ 
were overruled whem household sujfflh^ was intrbdSMtf ; 
and now the freely chosen reproseutatives of the many sro 
again denouncred as the oligarchy or tyrannical few. In. 
ancient times indignation vented ttseu in the verse of 
Pj 5 Rsn:H and J cvexVai.. It now prodtrces equally vigorous and 
not lc.ss one-sidod prose. To ask the nuffriigbs of the domi- 
nant mnltitudo is, it seems, an “essentially revolutionary” 
proceeding. Mr. Ooldwxx Sahth perhaps thinks that ho con- 
fines himself within the limits of the Ucmatitution when he 
proposes that there should bo only one Houijp of Parliantout, 
elected, not by the constituencies, but Jbj the local Leglsla- 
turos which are to be previously invented. It would bo easy 
to point out defects in such a project if it became a practical 
.subject of discussion. As Mr. Goldwin Smith’s enthusiasm 
seldom assumes a positivo or affirmative form, he may 
perhaps not ])o deeply improaiHed with ndmimtion for 
tho MelToj>t)litnn Board of Works, which is elected by 
tho Veslrifs on tho exact model of his ideal Parlia- 
Tn(‘nt. It is wouJrrfnl that he should attribute to the 
rntiniciipal magnates whom he so scornfully denonneeg a 
e^ipfudty and a dispo.sition to select representatives supe- 
rior to tho prcs(‘nt members of tho House of Commons, 
ft is too true thsit, far from abolishing “ a House 
“ of rommon.s which is founded on direct election,” a be- 
nighted nation has not “ even mustered courage to follow 
“ the example of all other nations by reforming her Upper 
“ Chamber.” The other nations, none of wlifich possessed 
an ancient House of Lords, are not specjifically enumerated. 
There is no Upper (’hnmber in Spain. In Franco an able 
and thoui^htful statesman is at this moment ouguged in the 
diffifitlt task of constructing an Upper Chamber, which 
mny probably, if if is adopted, be as }x)werlesHas the House 
of JVers in the days of Louts PnaircE, or as tho Sonato 
under I he two NArnr.t:os‘ 3 . ft would bo interesting to learn 
Mr. Oof.oniN Smitu*.s manion of tho Americipi Senate and 
CongrcHH. Whiithcr (toieral Botleb is an oligarch, and 
whether tlie Republican party inaiutains itself in power by 
revolutionary means, are questions to bo considered by the 
irripiacable euemies of all Hngiish institutions. 


waareN, 


T he progress of the Woman’s SnflVa^ movement is a 
curious example of the way hi which certain fontastio 
questions occasionally obtain spurious political support and 
artificial importance. When they are first brought out 
they are rt'garded as more fkd.s, too foncifril and vistonaty 
for serious consideration, and tho onthusiasts who advocato 
thorn are answered with ijio sort of good-humoured smile 
which would bo bestowed on anybody who proposed a rail- 
way to the moon. Nobody imagines that the proposal has 
the .slighb'St chaufT* of being caiTied, or even that tho pro- 
moters aro tboinsolves in earnest, and consequently nobody 
thinks it worth while to demolish tire absurdity. The 
agitation, howH ver, is persistently kepft up, insimmtos itself 
in all directions, and bocuiTie» fonhliar, and therefore, 
with v( ly w(jak-mindcd people, half assented to. The 
agitators are keen and unscnipUlous in thoir portinacity, and 
are no sooner pushed aside than, with monotonous dreme^ 
they return to tho attack. A blnebottle is a fonnidaUe 
antagoni.'st. It looks so ridicnlons to be angry with it, and 
to fi^it it seriousty. So it is cmly flicked off from time to 
time 0.1 it comes too near. Its importauilwifitfatis encoumgedi 
and next day the tainted larder shows tW the trouhtesome 
insect has notnogleoteditsopportunities. Durin^helaotycur 
or two the House of Commems has been saflbni^ from an 
insidious nuisauco of a similar kind. In public and in 
private, at elections and meotinga, in the dnwiim-ropm« at 
tho dinner-table, in tbe street members of IraKament 
have been exposed to the merciless and incessant scfici- 
tations of tho Women’s Bights people. To a rgue was^iopp- 
less. To hsxtt a doubt of tiie ff^ss ef wenun for the 
fitmoinse was rescixted as an cm 4iw sex a 

l^emcnilil insalt; and most men m fteadwA MdkyeMsts- 
it semned iw teach tesier and phwaBWter a lieer 

and overt 
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nsnalljr know only the faults of Catholicism, and think 
books which aim at showing that it is not entirely made np 
of hiults either dnll or dangerous. **Th6 Catholic's 
attachment to his religion is bred of all the mildness and 
wisdom which are there also, though we do not see them, 
and a successfal management of him can never be 
** dictated by Protestant antipathy which will know nothing 
ot them," A Roman Catholic might fairly quote the 
letter upon prophecies which the Bishop of OfiLRANS has 
addressed to the olor^ of his diocese as an instance of the 
hard measure which Protoslants habitually deal out to his 
creed. The Roman Catholic Church is commonly repre- 
sented as a dealer in lying wonders of all kinds. Pretended 
miracles and pretended prophecies are her regular stock-in- 
trade. Truth, hones^, and common sonso are exclusively 
Protestant virtues. IGvod the few Roman Catholics who 
would like to practise them if they dared are afraid of pro- 
voking ihoir spiritual saperiors by the display of character- 
istics so opposed to oil that is in favour in high places. The 
controversialist who maintains that Roman Catholicism has 
produced a great number of manufactured prophecies will 
have no difticulty in proving his case. There is no iK5cd 
for him to ransack the past for a supply of instances ; he 
. may find them in abundance all around him. In Pranco at 
this moment the Bishop of Orlkanh declares that they con- 
stitnto the daily I'oading of many pious souls. Presh 

S redictions are constantly being issued, and before one is 
iscredited or forgotten another is ready to take its place. 
It is not easy to speak too strongly in condemnation of this 
sort of literature. Its ofibnoes against taste and against 
charity are equally oonspicuons. Indeed it is hard to 
determine whether the folly which can believe that a 
oertain French lady has really seen Antichrist in the shape 
of a handsome boy of ten or eleven years of age, and that 
the sign by which she was to recognize the revelation was 
his being taken with a violent pain in the stomach at the 
sight of her, or the bigotry which can identify with Anti- 
christ the theological or ]>olitical opponents of the pro- 
phecy-monger for the time being, is most alien from the 
Uhristian temper. But in neither of these respects has 
Protestantism — at all events, English ProtesUvutism — many 
stones to tlirow at Catholicism. 

It would be easy to cap every absurdity that can be 
extracted from a h^nch col|Mjrfceap8 wallet by an equally 
extravagant quotation from Dr. Cum mino. The belief that the 
ALMiorriT has specially revealed the I’uturo to some anony- 
mous Pi*onclnnan is not a whil. more absurd than the belief 
that the true interpretation of, the Apppalypso can only bo 
learned by application at Crown Court. And iii the mutter 
of charity the French examples would probably liave the 
advantage. The Catholic who identifies Anticukjst with 
the Commune can at least point to the murder of tlu^ 
hostages by way of illustration of the falu which ho has 
to oxpoot if his oneinies get the upper hand. Genuine 
and not groundlosB alarm goes some way to palliate violent 
language. Bat Dr. Gumming cannot even plead that ho is 
afraid,^' ilHi P6 i'R. On his own showing the reign of Roman 
Oatholioism is drawingnoar its close, and, now that it has lost 
its power of hurting its enemies, they have the less oxousefor 
omitting to consider whether after all it is qnito so black 
as they have been accustomed to paint it. Since the publi- 
cation of the Bislinp of ORtiKAN.s\M letter a Roman Catholic 
may claim that hitf Church lias the suporiority in another 
respect. Dr, Gumming Ims been vending bis own prophecies, 
or pntllng other people's, for years, and doing his best nil that 
time to set his countrymen by the enit». Uis blunders and 
his presumption have been exjposod often enough ; but we 
do not remember that an >Vnghcan bishop has ever thought 
it worth while to warn his clergy against writings which, 
contemptible as they are, ore yet sufiiciently popular with 
certain foolish clorgymon to bo capable of doing a good 
deal of mischief. In my Church, the Roman Catholic may 
say, many foolish things are i^ermitted so long as they do 
not do any conspicuous harm ; but when they threaten to 
become a nuisance, some one in authority is found to tell 
Catholics what they are really worth, and to warn them 
against the evils of credulity. Do Protestant ecclesiastics 
show equal watohfalness when prophecy is mode to minister 
to all the womt passions which fanatics con stir up ? It is 
M well that the question is an imaginary one, for wo fear 
libot it most bo answered negativolyi 
flCke popularity of prophecy-mongers in Franco is at 
.a symptom of an unhappy sta^ of society and is 
which that state of society is pro- 
,|^owa. in the first plaoe^ how completely 



unsettled men's minds are; it shows, in tiie n^t pkps^ 
why it is that they are so nnsettl^* The Disliqp of 
Oblbans tells us that 50,000 copies of one single Itto. 
pbccy have been sol<^ and had not the anthor, hy Jping 
the date at which it was to be fulfilled as 
the 17th of February, 1874, necessarily put a limit to Its 
success, it might have been in circulauoB still. Men sip 
sometimes eager to read the future for themselves, but thi^ 
are rarely eager to road it for their country unless dieir 
fears or their passions are veiy strongly excited. la this 
case they must have persuaded themselves that the 
condition of France is such that only some sp^ial interpo- 
sition of Providence can save her fi-om destmetidn. If they 
were Turks, they would resign themselves to despair. AJI 
they aro IVenchmen, they prefer to believe that there is a 
miracle in store for them, and that the darker the prospect 
grows the nearer is the hour of deliverance. Political action 
has no charm for minds thus deluded. They have ceased 
to reduce their hopo.s within the ordinaiy bounds of possi- 
bility. The objects they keep in view are not such as may 
bo attained by labour and energy and steadfost resistance to 
disconnigement ; they aro such us an imagination infinenced 
by religious excitement succeeds in painting. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that so much political apathy is still to 
bo found in France. Part at least of the description which 
the Bishop of Orleans gives of the believers of sham pro- 
phecies is true in its degree of the believers in sham 
i*cmodies of all kinds, from the Duke of Bboglie: down- 
wards. There are some, he miys, who, instead of fighting 
like men, fold their arms and expect a miracle to bo worked 
in ihoir behalf. There aro others who go on adding fault 
to fault, and tranquilly cast thoiuselvos down fn)m the 
roof of the temple as though they had an angel ready to re- 
ceive them in his arins. There are others again who pro- 
fess ihcmaolvcH intimately acquainted with the purposes of 
Providence for the Church and for France, and alternately 
announce victory or ruin, and sometimes victory or ruin by 
this or that man, by this or that means, and by this or that 
day. The present (Joveninient may bo acquitted of any desire 
to fold its arms. Of that mistake, at all events, the Duke 
of Broglie has not Ikjcii gnilty. But the tranquil adding of 
fault to fault precisely de-scrihos the course of the Adminis- 
tration since the 24tli of May, and thoSecond Chamber, which 
seems the bo.st a]X>logy for an angel that it can commandos not 
likely to do much to break the force of its fall. If the Right 
are not all holiovers in projdiccies, they are at any rate as de- 
termined as the most crcdukuis country girl to place all their 
hopes upon the advent of a particular Sovereign and a par- 
ticular policy. This very vacation lias been devoted to fresh 
schemes for the restoration of FIknuy V., and all the proofs 
which have been given to them of the ho}ioloss unpopularity 
into which ijegibimist Royalty has fallen in the country seem 
to have done nothing towards opening thoir eyes. Probably 
the Bishop of Orleans did not intend his counsels to apply 
to politicians; but to tlu>8e who look at French afihira more 
impoi'tially than is possible perhaps for a French ecclesiastic, 
they scoin exactly suited to the extreme Conservatives. It 
is not our business, he says, to prescribe to God by what 
means Ho shall save a.s. Our business is to employ all our 
energy and all our prudence in saving onrselvcs. True 
prophecy consi.sts in resigning ourselves to the will of God 
and in doing the boat wo can. It is this art of making the 
be.st of things that is so wanting to the Conservatives of 
the French Assembly. Each hjis In's private panacea for 
the miseries of France, and, rather than see those miseries 
healed by any other medicine, he prefers to see the patient 
go on su tiering. The Legitimist insists upon the restora- 
tion of tlio Oennt of Cuamrokd with a charter vouchsafed 
by tlio Kino. The Orleanist insists upon the restoration of 
the Count of CiiAMnoRD with a charter imposed by the 
Legislature. The Ministry insist upon the mainteiiance of 
the Septonnato. Kot one of them will admit that what the 
country demands is something difierent from all throe, and 
that ill taking what the country demands into oonsideration 
lies the sole hope of setting np a stable Government, 
dreamers whom the Bishop of Obleams denonnoes Mre 
hardly more irrational than the politicians who nowoontiol 
the fortones of France. 


P.\IILIAMENT AND THE HOUBBS OF/jpX POOH, 
rriHB Momdrial from the of Plmffianshas at'aH 

X events given rise to j^nasion, , m n By AKgUET has 
again gone over the grirnnd whkfo was bo carahlly worked 
by the ClharHy Organisatioii Oonaapsteee last year. 1^, 
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down, and manj oibera which, although newly htult, w^onld^ 
either in the first inetanoe or alter a rery short interral, 
be little better as regards* sanitary arrangements than those 
which had been got rid of. The only means by which this 
diffionlty can be mot is that legislative recognition of an 
obligation on the part of the owner not to vend an an- 
wholesome dwelling on which we insisted last week. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE FAMINE. 

S HOULD no freMli or uuforosoon ravertM^ occur, thore is reason 
to hope that the ami of the famine may be UniiU<d to not 
more than four largo diatricts. By the aid of Parliamentary 
papers and wo<>kly report* of Hpecial OorrespondoiiU, the 
Bntish miblic is already fimiiliarized with their situation, charac- 
ter, 011(1 climate, and with some of their prinmpai marts and 
towns. Durbhunga, Motihari, and Hoopdle hid fair to liecome as 
widely known as Amoaful and Coomassio. The Gunduk and the 
Kosai rivers have already taken preci^denca of tlie Prah. It ii])|)ear8 
to us, thou, that the time has arrived for a Burvey ol‘ the qutv*ti(ins 
wliicii Indian administrators will have to grajiple with during 
the next six months, and for an estimate of tlio impending 
difhculties which it will tax all their vigilance, energy, fecundity 
of rtwiurce, and knowledge of the people, to stem or Bumimint. 

The famine tract is a huge, truitiul, and populous pktiii, bounded 
on the north by Nopaul, the 1 Jirimliiyas, mid the Morung ; on the 
west by two aistricts of the North- \Vt*st provinces; and on the 
south by the river Gauges. On the east it runs into the ItengaL 
districts of Purneah and Dhiagepore, where the vcrriucuiar of the 
people changes from Urdu to Bengali, and where, as olsewhore at 
present, there is OTOund for thinking that the calamity nny be 
kept within tlie limits of high prices and scanty ihre. A big 
volnmo of more than four hundred pages, rccentfy published on 
tlie Indian Census taken in 1871, gi^'es ample details as to the 
number, habits, and castes of the population of Bengal, of Behar, 
and Otissa. No very groat addition to these numbers tyiii siiico 
have betm made. \^o may osaimio that the total rtjgisterod by 
the enumerators three years ago corresponds practically to those 
for whose supply and comfort the Government is rosponsihl© be- 
tween the present date and 

let us looK T’he whole population of Tirhoot is* 

3^4>OQQHp^lti4rotnmanm it is 1440,800; in iSariin or Ohuproh, 
and in Bh»gulpi)re, 1.826,000. We might add two 
districts, rurnoah ana Mongbyr, the former with 
"71700,000 and the latter with i,8oo,(X)o souls. But, taking the 
first four only, we imiy fairly say that hourly ten millions of human 
beings are in some way or other afiecUnl by high prices, or by the 
Bttflorings of others which react on themselves, or by some one 
kind of privation extending from eurtaihiient of potty comforta down 
to positive destitution. We are thus dealing with numbers two 
millions in excess of the population of irakind and Hcotland com- 
bined. The statistics of the Oensiis, full as they nr© of iutenwt- 
ing and minuto particulars, are too detailed to he analysed here. 
But wo gather from them that Hindus, entirely dependent for 
subsistence ou a^iirulturo, pasture, or labour, numlxT more tliaii 
one and a half million in Tirhoot alone. In the other three dis- 
tricts the proportions to the same totals do not vary very much. 
And this enumeration fakes no account of MahomnuMlans, many 
of whom are attached to the land iust as much ns Hindus. In 
Tirhoot the Mussulmans exe<H»d hau a million. Then wd hiivo 
largo guilds of artisans und weavers, Ihousrinds of boatmen plying 
on the great rivers, vagabonds and beggars, men who supply cooked 
food, {>etty traders, and Hindus of high caste but of limited means. 
To Hiiiuiate, direct, and look after thes4> masses we tind a immbt^r 
of persons of I‘!uro})eiin or Knrosian birth and jvireutago, which, in 
these same four districts, dcu*» not roach to six hundred. Now wo 
have heard a good dual about Tirhoot and Sarun being ‘'studded 
with f(mtorU*8,^’ and one well-informed journal has gravely com|iared 
the first district to Hampshiro, for the number of its ICnglish villas 
and houses. The above returns include all Eiiglishiueii, oUciala 
and imofiiciHlfl, and, in this one point, aiu absolutely ttjnim{Hyich- 
able. Wo are at liberty to assume that the deputation of overseers 
and nsaistant ‘'famino comuiiaiionors may have swelled the pro- 
portion of the Enroptvin to the native element. But a calculation 
would bo GX(H*s8ive which would wt down the total of white feces 
ill Tirhoot, Sarun, and Chiunparun at one thousand. Even then 
there would bo something like one hiindrcMi and fifty men of active 
habits, iiidoiniiabio energy, and unassailable integrity to guide 
and control each million of people. Readers should be cautious 
how they henceforth put trust in reckless and ridiculous word- 
painting, which woulcl lead atraveller to expect a tluitched bunga- 
low \vith green Venetians or a two-storied house in every loive 
cluster of vlllagos or at ovei^ third or fourth mile. The famine is, 
in fact, the Inman mutiny in another form. Close to swarms of 
natives, pinched by sooroity and blank wifii deferred hope, wo 
have (i few Rcoyea of Englishmen to do the whole work of concep- 
tion, encoiimgeineiiti execution, and f^eok. Only a great crisis of 
peaco or war brings noma to the English mind the extravagant dis- 
parity between moans and ends ; between the vast plains whore a 
of peace and prol^pan^ has nvan its man to every rood of 
gronnOf nnd the eighty oat hundrea “ooiioarns^** “fectories,’* or 
at each of which a man with a pith hat, an alpaca 
fpiSy ajPkd h kuntiug-spea^ is the rapteseutative of a capacity lor 


role which no native at this momhiit it fiksly to idiaUsthge. 
It is very easy to talk (>f dmildng yiwiig auhaltoma, moampmteis, 
and extra civilians fur the woih. Th^ stro not to he hao. 

Indians may more than ever quote what an aente native ones ssid 
to an Englishman of high rank: — ‘‘If each of my couKjrinea 
would only threw a clod at you, the white feces would v^*wood 
he burie<l, out of sight, uiidcr a mound' of earth.'' 

To the difiiculty of adf^uute supervision vra must add tlm 
peculiar way in which the native population is distrihuted. If sa 
Indian district were like a part or Ireland or Scotland, where 
extensive traiits are sparsely populated and masM are hived In 
marts and t<JWDfi, the task would be easier. But, with theexceptioa 
of the tract bordering on Nepaul, Sarun and Tirhoot pre^nt two 
filatures ; plains from halfm-mile to three or four in width lined 
by villngrtj where the i)coplo hut thomselves separately in orchards 
ami breadths of foliage. Here and there arp continuous Rnei of 
houRos making up a “ bazaar.*' But 'nrhoot has no town with 
50,000 souls, ana only six with mors than 5,000. Ohuprah or 
tiaruD has throe, Ohumparun and Pumeah have two. and Motif^yr 
seven, which oxcoHif that standard so cherished by electond 
rofonnors. Then Tirhoot has 2,000 villages, each with leas than 
200 persoiiA, 2,485 with between 200 and 500, 1,688 with between 
500 and i,(X>o, und 883 with between 1,000 and 2,000. We 
might analyse other di.stririA with like results. Tiot readers reflect 
what it mtist be to dral with a calamity afTeoting hundreds of 
thouBands, and even millions, so spread over the lanci 
4,000,000 of Tirhoot cover more than 6,000 equare miles; its 
villoges and townships are 7,337 ; the number of its bouses 
642,000 ; and the a venire of the houses to the squtfe mile is nearly 
6(^, and of j)er.sons neaSy 700. 

The tnuisit (ipenilions have been graphically describi^, and all 
we nei d say is thfit the roads are fair-weather roads, without ups 
and downs, and tlnit the few streams and rivers, where unbridged, 
must bo some source of delay. It is also tolerably clear that the 
Guvenjnient, in spite of all the lavish expenditure on food gra^, 
was behindhand in forwarding its purchases to their destination. 
The famine came on with the bound of a tiger, or, as it has been aptly 
said, the rush of the tidal wave in the Severn or the Hooghly. 
But Government camu>t, in a few weeks or months^ convert what 
Indian ofiicers U^rni kutcha or uumetalled tracks into puclia or 
macadamized roads. In Bengal proper bricks must be burnt 
out of clay to make roads that will stand any wear and 
tear at Iload Slat ions, subdivisituiii, or for railway feodore. 
In Behar there are foimd thin veins of nodnlar gravel termed 
Granite is only to he had near the hills. The inland 
exports and imports have hitherto easily traversed these earthen 
roHils hy carta numb«»riiig scores and hundreds. It is no wonder 
that there may be iloJay and liiDdraoca where the convoys swell to 
thousands anJ ten of thousands. But we oannot have roads every- 
where ill India without additional taxation, and wo know’ now 
what this means. 

Let us, liowover, assume that more grain than the public knows 
of has lx>cm brought up; that contractors have not failed : and that 
the Uovf^rnment granaries are full to overflowing. There will 
still remain the duties of safe keeping and regulu distribution. 
Even the mere custody of such maast^s is nc; light task. Wo may 
discord all notion of tilling pits with rice in a climate like Tiihoot, 
only less damp than Bengal, and with the rains in prospect. Stores 
must bo giuirdod against open robbery and secret malveniatioi], 
mildew and damp, a^ptinst armies of weevils and destructive 
insects, and ajminst risks of tire. Blazing telegrams have already 
warni-Hl ua of this new havoc ; civil magistrateB of all grades 
well know how their court-houses are emptied by an announce- 
ment that tlie “iSudder Bazaar’* has cuiugnt Are, or that a big 
mart, famed for salt and sugar, is blazing like the Panteohmeon. 
Under the tierce son of March, April, and May, the thatched or 
untiled n)o1's become tinder-boxes. Natives are reckless aiid per- 
verse in their domestic arrangements. At one place an old Woman 
empties the hot ashes of her pipe on a pile of loose straw. At 
aui)ther, a wayNvorn traveller has extemporized a cookiog-place on 
the spot best calculated for a roaring hot wind to scatter the 
sparks on the hoAses to leeward. At a third, anon is pcnnilmrly 
ascribed to a cla.Rs of men who live by running up bousoa of ruahea 
and malting when nniuired, and who in idle times resart to this 
simple expedient for creating a market fur their labour. But in 
tiiui'S of plenty it is a matter of comp^tively small moment for 
a magistrate to report to his Commissioner that, on a May mom- 
ing, one half of Kamnuggur, or the whole of Bamonfaant. was 
burnt to the ground, lie learns that no lives were lost, and ne is 
aware that the houses will all be rebuilt with the rapidity of 
Chicago. But let us conceive, at present, the dismay ot a liazd* 
worked official at an aonouncemont that Laigiinge, Durbhungi^ or 
Madhobani, had been reduoed to aabea vriith aU their }U«oiotis 
stores. Whenever the likelihood of fires may be dimuushea by the 
rains, trials of unotlier kind will come on. After the seoond wade 
in June, the indigenous buUock-oart, which now does its twelve 
miles a day, will^ot do four, or may stick altogether. Tfes Oangna 
will rise, and the dry watorcoorere will nm Jevel vrith their 
bsnka; and, so fer, the storage at centrea and sukdivksons wilt he 
feeUitHted. But the dilllealfyofgoiag round to amatoeimfes 
will he mtensitied. If it is now herl to get on 

the river-hank to Northern ChmapfHnQi, it wiB femfer to 

send a few bega,firom.pim rilfe^etsnaMedby cscoh|si^ 
lazy Baipoots Jo another three miles off whlsh k a e^tgs fer low 
caste dSikD^> BprasL sod Posadhs. th* hdala oi riia “femimi 
walla Witt begin just where those rfthe tssn^^orting officer enfe 
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THE TABARD. 

fT^HE lateet hiitorical event mentioned in the Canterbuty Ttdn 
X iM the death of Ihimabo VifMConti^ Duke of Milani which hap- 
pened in the year 1385. It may, therefore, bet auppnced that 
Chaucer aent forth hU pilf^riins from the Tabard in Southwark 
about the year 1387. JVetwcon that time and the present, though 
the name of the inn wna changed midway, it haa stood on the md 
foundation, perhaps with some reimins of the old walls, and the 
same geneml aspect, until our own di^s. Whatever ehimiires the 
modnrn spirit of destruction may effect, iu old name will not 
be ftTgolton, and when every semblance of the'old place is pone, 
there will always be some, whether from New England or New 
Zealand, looking for tlie site. That exact site, and the identity 
of the Tabard with the Tiilbot, cannot be doubted. In the gks)- 
sory to his second oditiuu of OhnucerV works, printed in 1602, 
Speght hdls UB that Chaucer's Tabard had been then newly 
repaired and increased with convenient roomsby Master J. Pn^tou. 
In the Inst (edition which goes by his name —the last of the black- 
letter editiims, published in the year 1687, long after his death — the 
same nolo is copied in the prist tense, with tneso words added : — 
“ It is now the sign of the Talbot.** As early as 1637 it hari Wn 
known by either name. Taylor, the Water Poet, says in his Carrturg' 
Cosmoffruphify printed in tnat year, ** The Carriers from Oranbrook 
and jWenden in Kent, and frrjm Lewes l*ot worth Hcktield 
and Ouckfield in Sussex, lodge at the Tabard or Talbot 
in Southwark.” In the year 1670, as appoam from Hedloe’s 
Narrative of the Pajmh iHot^ the old name was foigotten. The 
changr.' ill the sign rnigues ignorance of the {met, or at least iiidiflerence 
about him ; und there are, in fact, certain evidences that between 
the years 1602 and 1687 Chancer w'ns hold iu less esteem than at 
any other time since his death. Within that lerm of eighty-five 
years not one edition of his works wns published, nor any single 
work, excepting 8ir Francis Kynaston’s clever translation (i62S)into 
Latin rhyme of the first and second of the five btmks of Troilue 
and Crest ule, and the tales of the Canon’s Yeoman (1652) and of 
the Miller and the Wife of Rath (i66j). But in the seventy-two 
years immediately preceding there had been eight editions of the 
entire worl^ j and in the fifty-five yeai-s next bofoitj those seventy- 
two a still greater number of editions of the Cimterhurj/ Tales 
and of some of the other poems. Notwithstiinding Milton s praise, 
it was not likely that Chaucer would meet with general acceptance 
among the Puntana ; ho was too homely for courtiers nurtured in 
Franco; and bis old-fiishioned poetry, to use Ismik Walton’s 
phrase, did not commend itself to the followers of the motaphysical 
poets. The selection of the throe tales that were piiblished does 
not indic4ite any souse of his rare endowments. The Veomoii's 
Tale vi’us a warning against empirics, while the Miller’s Tale and 
the Wife of Bath’s prologue might find favour in the Court of 
OhorkiS II. for qualities not honourable to the poet. Afterwards 
bo WHS more widely known by the imitations of Dryden 
and Pope, and, later still, by Tyrwuitt s edition of the CarUerfmt^p 
Tates. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century something of the 
history of the old inn is to he {j^athonMl, when) it might have been 
little o.xpected, from the narnitives of Dr. Titus Cates and Captain 
William Bedloe, published in the year 1679. OhU^s had sworn 
in the 34th Articio of his Information that Uicbord Strange, the 
last Provincial of the Jesuits, with some others of the Onler, a 
Dominican friar and fifty or sixty Irishmen, had burned down 
Xiondonintho year 1666, und during the fire the Jesuits had gut one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds by plunder. In Article 49 be 
swore that ten years after the fin^ oficr London, John Grove's, with 
throe Irishmen provided by a Dr. FogarUiy, had burned down a 
groat part of Soutliwork, having received for the work a thousand 
pounds from the Jesuits, >vho gained by plunder at least doublo 
that sum. There bud, in llruth, been nut one only, but two, fires 
In Southwark ainco the Fire of London. Bedloo took the 34th 
and 40th ArtiMes of Oates's Information for the text of his 
narrative. As the Doctor had appropriated the fnhle of a design 
against the King's life, the Captain unfolded a plot io destroy 
London and Yi^stminstcr by tire, protesting in his title-page 
that ho was of the Popish Committee enraged iu that horrid 
dosigu.” A few truths mixed with falsehood may be gathered 
from a wildomesB of downright lies. In 1670, the name of 
the Tabard, supplanted by the new sign the Talbot, was for- 
gotten. On the 25th of July in that your, Mrs. Atkins, the 
daughter of a gentlewoman who kept the inn, saw a Popish 
priest or prosolj^ lurking about the door. In the same night 
three dwelling-houses and a washhouse, part of the Talbot, were 
l{umed down ; three persons perished, and six or seven wore hurt 
in the fire. Six years afterwanis, on the 26th of Ma^ 1676, and, 
according to Bedloe’s legend, h^r the contrivance of John Groves 
and Dr. Fogarthy’s three Irishmen, a fire broke out in the house 
of Mr. W^sh, an oilman, between the Geoige and the Talbot 
iuus,aud consumed more than five hundred houses and many stately 
iutiB of the value of bi^twoen eighty and a hundred thousand pounds. 
Tt does not nmioar from Bedloe, nor does it seem absolutely certain 
^ papevtrj Mr, Comer on the Ancient Inns of Boutbwark, in 
if. the Surrey Archte^gical Society, that the 
fit was one of the inns burned d^wru. The fact might pro- 
f he usoeruiued frtm the RwwhiVJ»ervod in the Goildhaa of 
_ion, of the appohlttfd by Parlia- 

^ nt to determine difiemme vetween laadloroa and tenants of 

hmiM destroyed. 


As the inn has chan^ its sign, so also the meaidng of tha 
old name has been (manged. We learn from Chatioar, and 
Froissart, and the authors of the Plamnan's TaU and the 
senthly of Jjadies, and Skelton, and Du Cange, and Jnniu^and 
Heame, and Wood, that the tabard was a cloak or oviScpat 
common to men of all conditions, nobles and knights, clergy^ 
poor scholars, and ploughmen. Jlolinshed says tW OiesaAi 
motive for invading Kngl^d was that be might gather pearls to 
ornament a tabard consecrated to Venus at Rome. It a man’s 
garment. In the Assetnbly of Ladies^ a poem attributed to 
Chaucer, but not his, the Lady Attemperaunce wears a gown of 
cloth of gold, ^^in taherdo wyse the sieves hanging adoun**; that 
is, she wore hor gown without putting her arms into the sleeves, 
ns a husBor wears onc-half of his jacket in the fashion of a 
tabard, which whs a cloak without suM^ves. Vorstegan, who wrote 
in the early part of the seventecntJi century, savs that the tabert 
was anciently a short gown tliat reached no further than the mid- 
leg, and that in his time it was still the name for a gown in 
Germany and in the Netherlands. He could hardly have been mis- 
taken RH to the use of the word in the Netherlands, since hta 
literary life wrs passed at Antwerp ; but it seems to have become 
obsolete. In German dictionaries the English word tabard ia 
translated liarolds-rock — a Heralds coat, and Wafien-rodc — a 
long coat worn by military ofiinra in full dress. The tabard as a 
cloak of war was shoi'ter than the cloak of peace ; it scrcfmed the 
knight's armour from tho sun, and was emnlazoncd with tho'coat 
of arms, by which, hidden in his panoply, he was known in battle. 
On the evo of the battle of Mansourab, when the Couutoas of 
Salisbury saw in a vision tho heavens open to receive an armed 
knight, she know hor son only by the coni of arms on bis shield. 
Jn the year 1370 Sir John bliandos was slain as bo fought at 
Lussac through stumbling upon his tabard, which was too long. 
Ho had armed himself in iniste at Chauvigny, and must have put 
on his robe of peace. Li Johnos' Froissart there is an engraving 
of ibis petty skirmish, in which the tabard of Obaudos is ro- 
presentoa as a gaberdine without sleeves, open at the sides below 
the girdle, and bearing a coat of arms upon the broiuit. Tho war 
cloak of tlii ir lords was adopted by the heralds, and retained by 
them after it had Ixsuj distimMl in warfare. They have also re- 
tained the old word which was exclusively their own as early as 
tho year 1598. In the glos-wy to S{)(!ght's first edition, published 
in that vear, we find “ Tabard, an herald's coat.” Befor*^ he pub- 
lished liis second edition, in 1602, ho had leamid from John Stow, 
aiuiuig other things, munothing more of the tabard, and Udls it as 
follows : — (borrowed from the Dutch j a jaquet or slevelesso coate, 
worne in times post by noblemen in the warres, but now onoly b^ 
Heraults, and is called iheiro coate of nruies in servise.” Thus it 
happened that Ohaucer s Talmrd has been supposed to signiiy the 
peculiar pirment of a herald. It hud no such meaning in his time, 
lie tells of heralds pricking up and down, but nothing of their 
tabards; of his Ploughman ho says: — 

In n tabenl ho rode upon a mere. 

Tho Tabard nmy have been a common sign. It appears from 
the Rolls of Parliament that in 1381, John Brewersman, one of 
the leaders in Wat Tylers insurrection, and excepted from the 
general pardon, was lodging at the Tabard in liondon, probably 
the same which the W'^ater Poet, who was doubtful whether the 
pilgrims’ inn at Southw'ark should be called the Tabani or the 
Talbot, mentions as the signe of tho Tabbard in Gracious 
Street,” where the carriers of Braintree and Bucking in Essex doe 
lodge.” 

The host of the Talxird, Harry BaiUy, bad as real existence 
as bis sign and his hostelrie, and is well worthy a record. lie was 
as fair a burges.s as could be found in Chepe, a seemly man to have 
been a marshal in a hall ; well taught, merry and wise, manly, and 
bold of speech, yet, when he spake to the gentle Ladv Prioresa, aa 
courteous as a maid. With hid wide clubbers, and stablea, and 
sumptuous fare, ho was of n race which, having lasted in Inland, 
with a ditlereoco, more than four hundred yeara ’after Chaucer, haa 
been extirpated to make way for railway hotels and their manageiB. 
Crabbe bad Chaucer’s host in mind when he drew his landl^ of 
the Rampant Lion; but the empire of tho Lion woa divided 
between the master and tho mistress, while the boat of the 
Tabard ruled single in his domain ; and there was a cause— 4he 
wife, though her name, as it appears on the Subsidy Roll of 1380, 
was Christian, had more ibices tnan her husband could reckoo, 

a6. rilfcrimes were tb^ alls 

That toward Canterbury wv^dea ride. 

Tlie chemtSrea and the utobSa wmn widOj 
And wel we weron esed atte boste. 

7>9' * Assemtded wu this eompaguii - 

In Sonthwerk, at this gentil hostdrie ‘ 

" That highte the Tabara faste by the Mlis. 

749. Gret ohere madeour hosteuseverioh^ 

And to Uie wmper sstte he us anon : 

And'servSd us with vhaQle of the baii. 

Stmng was the win ; and wet to diiake us .lasts. 

A semoly man our hosts was with aUe 
For to han ben a^arshal in aa halls* 

A targs man ha was with ejso steps^ 

A fidiur burgsv is thsr asn in r 
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Sitv:iSJiss. 

JU «iirt«My M it litdte » maid» 

My l^PrioMMc, ^ roar levs, 

6o wM win I riiula you not 
I wokto demcn, but ye teUen ihcud 
AUlenextiifeo wetetbatyewol^ 

Kow wol ye Toucbewnf, my Udy dwe f 


bendd 


Tht chnneier of the host i8 ourefully Dinhitained tlifOiurHout. 
EiKHteno times during the journey he puts forth his authority 
nod given vent to his mirth. lie sutfors but one of the company 
<nily to interfere with his office, checking with bold speech, lordly 
as a hing, every interiuediller, except the very perfect gentle 
Knight, whom dhnucer drew having ooforo him a picture, taken 
from tl^ life, by Guillaume de Macliant, of the blind hero of Grecy, 
the yaliant and gentle John of ImxeiiibfniTg, King of Bohemia. 

In a paper which has b(H^n before mentioned, Mr. Comer pointed 
out that in the Subsidy IloU of 1380 , two shillings for himself and 
Ohi*istum hb wife wero charged upon Henry liailly, hosteller of 
Southwark, and tliat the s^iine llenrv Bailly represented that 
borough in the Ptirlmmimts of 1376 and 1378 at Westminster and 
Olouceeter. The subsidy was the wjcond poll-tax, to which the 
poorest was to contribute not less than a groat, if a husbimd, for 
himself and his wife, and the richest nut more than sixty groats. 
The ParHameutary writs and returns show that Henry Itaylly, a 
bunrass of Southwark, represented that borough in the Parliamtmt 
of Gloucester in 1378 . That he was returned to the Parliament at 
Westiuinster in 1 376 is not ho clear. However, it seems that 
Henry liailly, the host of the Tabard, did sit ut least in one Parlia- 
ment, and it was not unlikely that an innket^fajr should be among 
the knights, citixens, and biirgesm^H chosen to rejw^seut the com- 
mons of England. Some of tlie aldermen of lioudon condcwceiuled 
to keep taverns, and they were not lightly eateemud. In the grant 
of the first pull-tax iu 1379 , the mayor was asw^sstHi as an earl, 
the aldermen as barons, and gn*at merchants as knighlA. Like 
tho merchant princes of Oenfm and Vonico.nnd our own iletlm»ned 
sovereigns of Lendenhall Street, the Iwidors <»f tho City in the 
fourteenth century were statesmen and warriors na well us 
traders. 

Having ventured to affirm that tho hero frcuu whom our first- 
born princes take their plume and motto was the original of 
Chaucer's Knight, it may not be ftiiporfl|;ioiis to oflor the proof, 
gathered and brought together from Lc Confotfirnnu of Guilfnume 
de Machant, adding that the French poet in liis Life of Pierre de 
Jjusiumun, King of Cyprus, mentions tho taking of Alexandria, 
Satalia, and Layus ’ 

Pr«n Rartlo an bon roi do nehel^rnc. 

Kii Poulcine, cn liuHHf, m CrsciKj, 

Ivti WnAovlo, cu on lioctoe. 

l*ui» hw il par deux Auh on Pru^'M*, 

A moult ((raod lioiineur Be en Runao. 

Ala priM & honnriir coiiquofrc. 

. . , ri«u no rriemut 

F«>rM ronn<»ur ad oe «• (t'noU, 

KietiH qu'otineur sc <b‘aien)it. 

8’U avoit uno I'ntt** grlw? 

Dc dnip d»* ronli-inni* nu de Fri'Mi, 

Kt iin clicvnt taiil eriilement 
11 le )ioiiHi»oit haiitenient. 
ty>n lit, einn prenuit 4 l\mtel 
Co qu'iJ triiuv4iit. 

Oneqaes n’ot Icl 
En monds ne hi patient, 

Dc ripiis nVabdt impatient, • 

NVvitoit pus de .wa gens haia 
Cor chcsciin roinoii et servoit. 

Chaucer says of his Knight 

A knight thor was, and tliat a worthy man. 

At AlMndrs be was wlien it won wonne, 

Ful oftontime ha haddo the herd begonne 
Aboven mile nations in Pruce. 

In Lettowe had b« reysed and in Race. 

At Leyes was he and at Satalic 
Whan they wero wonne. 

. . . he loved che>^alrie 

Troiithe and honour, IfMom and <Mirtesie, 

And evjsmiofe bo hodde a sovereine pris. 

But for to tellan you of bis araicv 

His hon was good, but ha ne was not gaie. 

Of fustian be wend a gipon. 

A yemon hodde bSt and servantes no roo 
At Chat iJIdic, for him lusU to ride so. 

And of bis port as meks as Is a mayde 
He never yet ne vilanie ne sayde 
In alia his lif unto no manere wight, 

He was g Totmy porilt gentU knlgfat. ^ 

l^rrwhitt thou^lit it hard to gness why Chaucer ahould have 
made an English knight ftring his laureis trom Alexaodiia and 
Lettowe, ratnsr than nosn Oreoy and Poitiers. If John of Lcucem- 
boui)^ was hia model, ^ riddle ia sohred.*^' He borrowed in 
other plaoee, from Oaiflanme, de Madutut, and probaldy 
his Du 4u Dm* > 






HR. SGHUBMlKira DiaODVERlES TIIK TROAH 

S INCE we noticed Hr. Sohliemannb work in our number of 
March ai we have Uwnit with (mat eatieihctlon that ho her 
b^n tbo explonttioo of Myoenw* aim that, by a aewamn|«mevb 
with tho Porte, he will probably be able before kmg to remmia hla< 
excavations at Hissarlik, which, whether it be the rite of Troy or 
not, is certainly the she of Ilium Novum. It will, we thinki be 
generrily admitted by those who have read M. Lenonuant'a in- 
teresting letters iu recent uumbors of the Acndtm}f that hribrs any* 
authoritative judgment can be pronmmood as to tho ago of thw 
Hissarlik anii(]^uititw and the race from whom tbev are derived* 
various facto will have to he careAUly si^ and much new ground 
explored. 

At nreeent one gri>nt obstacle to a •clentifio Inquiry is that 
l)r. ^hliomann's antiquities are at Athens, and the photogmphr 
in his work are quite iniidequate to convey a rorroot notum of 
thorn except to tlu>se who have examined the originals. On the 
other band, the antiquities from Saiiiorin, Cyprus, and elsewhere^ 
in which such remarkable n^emblance to the Ifissarlik antiquittoi 
haa been rectiguixed, are acattenni about Kuroiw iu various musounui^ 
Without the actual juxtop^itioii of the oojci^to compared, com- 
parisons lose their convincing force. Most of the arcluvtcuoglsta 
who ha VO written on Dr. Bohlicmann's discoveries have assumed 
the Hissarlik antiquities to he proe-Hellonie ; indeed it sooma 
impossiblo othorwiso to explain their nosition in regular kyert 
at so great a depth under the Greek city of Ilium Novum, 
undoubted remains of which city were found by 1 Ir. Bchllemann 
in the upper soil of Hissarlik. Assumiug then that the HtoSarlik 
antiquities are prce-llelleuic, to what people and to what am can 
they be attributed K M. J^uoruiant coutends tlint they ran hardly 
be later thiui the nineteenth or twentieth century n.o. Thus, th» 
received date of tho Homerio siege of Troy b«)iiig 1 200 to f 100 n.O., 

Dr. Hc^hliemaim's antiquities would he from five hundred to six 
hundred years earlier than Priam. This somewliat startling theory 
ih supported by an elaborate argument of which tho following am 
the principal points : — 

1. The oxtromo rudeness of the Hissarlik antiquities, espticlally 
in the attempt to repreMOut the human figure, the absouce of 
painted pottery and of glass, ami the use of pnre copjuif insload of 
Dronxo in the numerous weapons and implementn, give these anti- 
quities an d pnori claim to do considered proHliieUenic and pre- 
historic. 

2. On comparing these presumed pnnhlsioric autiqiiitiei with 
wluit has been nreendy found under the tufa iu tb(« volcanic 
island of Haniorin (I'hera) curiouH resemblanoi's will be found, 
especially in the |>ottery. Now Santorin was once a volcano with 
a crater "uciMipyii^C the place of tho pn^sent harbour; which crater 
at some time U^fore nistorical record sunk doivn into the sea. 

M. Fouqud, whose memoir on the subject is to be found in tbo 
French Arrftivv» (Ir» Mtmonn for 1867, oulculnti^s from certain 
geological data that this cutuKlrophe took place htitwceri 20 Ot> 
and 1800 it.c. In excavations ut Santorin made by J'^rench 
arclinHdogists some yiMirs ago, of which an account nppesrrri in 
the /fcHic ffr 9 J)fur JAm/Z/'A, reiimins uf Iiouhch and antiquities of 
a very primitive kind were found under a thick layer of tufa, and 
Jt is assumed by M. lAuiorinunt and other Frimcl’i archicologisto 
that this tufa was thrown out as a last efi'ort of the volcano beforo 
ito crater went flown into the sea. Supposing this geological 
theory to be establishoil, we have in tho renuvins mund at Bantorin 
a kind of pnehistoric Pompeii. Now it is curious that in theta 
Hantorin antiquities a largo proportion of the vasifs are, like ihota 
from Hissarlik, of a rude shape and fiibric, the surface not painted 
but |K)lisbed by tho hand. The implements are mostly of stone, 
such few ornaments as they presfmt being incised ; but the motal 
used for implements is, as at Hissarlik. pure copper, not bronxe. 
llie conclusion arrived at by tho French arr<hi];ohigisU from tho 
study of these remains is tliat they are antecedent to the J'hounician 
colony which occupied Thera sOmo time aiW the sinking of the 
crater, and whose descendants the Greeks are said to have, found 
in tho island, when, according to legend, (hey planted a colony 
there, one hundre<l and teny^rs after tho Tjtojem war. Whrm we 
turn from Hantorin to Ilhodes and CypniH, two of the most ancient 
settlements of the Phumicians, we find fictile art iu a stage con- 
siderably in advance of the rude pottery of 'J'hora. The vases 
which M. Leimrmaut ascribc^s, we tliink justly, t<i tho Phamlciati 
period are ef much thinner and finer substaruxi tlian tho 
HanUirio jiotteiy', and tho simple geometric/il pattoms with 
which they are ornamented ]>airitod in brown on a drab ground, 
instead of being incised as in the ruder and earlifir pottery. These 
Phfcniciau vases liavo bf^m found in the exca vat ions at Nimrud 
ir* i ill Palestine, and occasionally bear Phronician inscriptions. 

\ fagmonto of the same pottery were found by Mr. Dfinnis in a . 
Vydian tumulus nf^'ir Harftos, and many sneciinens have been 
oDtained from Cyprus,' Bbfsles, Athens, Mycena), and Tiryiis. 
Not a trace of this later Phamician pottery was mot with by Dr. ‘ 
HcAliemaDn in the lower strata of his excavations, but at Santorin 
a lew specimens occurred, intermixed with the ruder native pottery. 
These later specimens may have been imported by the Phmuicians 
at a period long previous to their permatient settlement at Them, 
Among the omainenU painted oh these vaso 4 , figures and animals 
oocaaimially ooctir, but these attempts to roprefMUit organic form 
ana very rudely drawn. M. Lenonnant notes certain little figures 
•enlptored in marUwand modelled in clay, which profiably ladogg 
to same period as tbaim Minted vaeee. Next in oi'der of tiiM , 
eoanai the am ot priatedf vseea sometliiiee oafied Oorinibku, to 
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which 55ane« of animals are painted in brown, black, and crimaon; 
on a ground Hceno with Howora, the hnmim flguro or monatrous 
winged i^ombinatione being <xJCUftionally introduced. It ia now 
very gonerally admit^ that the omanjenta and eubje^ of these 
so-called Corinthian vfiaes are derived from Assyrian sources. 
With those aro found the little bottles of variegated glass of which 
the ton'jba of Camirwfl jicl^lod so large a qi^itit^ and which ore 
also found in blg^yptian louih>H as <iai'ly as the time oi Thothmes III.; 
a variety of ohjecjls in blue porcelain, some of which wore no 
doubt iimnufactured in Mgypt, others being on imitation of the 
iEigypiiaa fabric ; lerra-cotta ligiiroN pain tea and modelled with 
consiclerable art; ti'run's and iinniemonts (^t in bronze; and 
carvings in ivory an»l hone, rireoh inscription in a very arrhaic 
form occur on a few of these r>hj('ct», and it will bo convenient in 
tho prewnt state of our knowlotigo to class this later pottery and 
all the glass, port^jlain, terrn^'ottfis^ Ac., associated with it in 
tombs, as Grmco-l’hmnician antiquities. 

Wo have now traceil out three distinct strata of ancient roiimiuri, 
whicli according hi ilie hypothesis hero stated succeoded each 
other in order of time — namely, tho Prinhistoric antiquities of 
Hissarlik and Hantorin ; the l^hcenician antiquities of the Greek 
islaDds and of certain silca in Greece and Asm; and tho Gr:eco> 
Phoenician anticpiituMJ of Orct»ce proper and tho Archipelago, and a^o 
of Italy. Now, if wo assume that these thre^i strata succeeded to t^ach 
other chronologically, wo find that in the Hissarlik antiquities there 
Is no trace of Phamician, Egyptian, or Assyrian influence; whilst 
at the same time thoro is, in the attempts to represimt animal 
forms and in tho ornainents, a curious roeeinbliuice to those 
remains tVom tho Gri»ek islands and other parts of tbci ancient 
world which, fmra th<ur extreme riulenc'ss and from (jther cir- 
Oumstenres, have primtl facia n ckitn to very remote antiquity. 
One of the most nurnorous daas of antiquities in Ih. .Schliemami'e 
OoUeotion are tho pierced disks in terra-cotta and stone, which 
bo calls spindle- whurls. On these disks are urttgiiiy most of wliich 
represent such simple geometrical ornaments os are found on 
the earliest painted vasi^s, with occasionally on attempt to re- 
present men or cattle by outlines as rudu ns a child's lli*st 
attempt to copy a heraldic lion. There is, osM. Lonormnnt justly 
remarks, n certain analogy between these graMti and ccrbiin gems 
found in the Gvoek islands, lu which the intaglio is nuloly incisiMl on 
a pebble, which retains its original form, a lentil irregularly flattened. 
Now if these Jlissnrlik antiquities wore, ns Hr. Hciilioniaim iiiain- 
tains, of the date of I’rlauis Troy, a city destroyed in tho twelfth 
century li.o., we should expect to find in them traces of that 
Aamian influence which w^o know from thoprismof Tfglathpilcser 
to £ lavo been then parnuionnt in Asia Minor. If, iruleod, w'e 
aasumo for the Hissarlik uiitiqiiitios a date iw late ns the seven- 
teontU century ii.c< or luhu*, tlieu, argues M. Lcnorniant, it is 
ineoDCoivablo tliat they should exhibit no trace of iOgyptiaii 
inflnoiJce ; for we know Irom llio evidence both of hieroglyphui texte 
and Greek tombs that Thollnnes III. and his successors from tho 
MTOUteeuth century onwards wore constantly brought in contact 
with the inhabitants of tht) TCusbjrn AfcdihuTainwin, both in war 
end pciico. it follow’s therefore that the Hissarlik antiquities ore 
earlier than the date of Tholhiiu's HI., and thus M. Lonurniant 
throws them IxicJc to tlio nineteenth or twentieth century — the date 
which, relying on 31 . Eoiuj lie’s geology, ho assigns to llio 
prehistoric remains iit. Snntorin. 

Tho theory hero stated has, it must ho confessed,^ this merit, 
that it gives ample roem for the successive formation and de- 
velopment of llu) three ela‘st,s iintimiitied whicii we vontun'd 
to dialingiUHli ns the Pnehistorie, iho I’lueniciau, and the tJrfceo- 
Fhoeniciau, in the 150U years between n.o. 2000 and Ti.c. 5 c^; 
and we muy, wo think, fairly assume that during all this period 
a development of some Kind was going on among these v»n»« 
whom the Ilclleno ultimately absorbed or Hupnlaut(Kl in the 
Intern Moditerranoan. Ihit btd’ove accepting M. I<ciiomiaiit s 
veaBoniug. some of which anpimre to u» somewhat too lino clrawm, 
much will luivo to bo sifted. Uo>v far, fur instauco, do geologists 
gunomlly admit M. Fouqnd’s view s about the volcanic changes at 
SantoriuP E\en if we grant Unit the Tkmhuia of hieroglyphic 
texts are probably the I'nijnns of Ilium, is llic identification or the 
Toklcraas Trojans as certain «m 31 . licnoriuiint assiimoa it to boP 
It is a far cry Iroiii Troy to Egypt, and it .sihuus at first sight 
improbable tluit a city so vemoto sbould in such very early times 
have had rclaiujna with Etfvpt sutfleiontl y marked to oxorciw any 
appreciable influenco on 1 i\'‘jan art. Yet, unless we admit in its 
full force tho negative argument which M. Leuotmnt derives 
from this abstmeo of Egyptian influence nt Hissarlik, one main 
ground for his conclusion is weak«'nud. We must, therefore, whilst 
ocknowlotiging tlio great ingcimily and leaming shown by M. 
Lononmint, say of his conclnaions gcnor.illy that they are possible 
but not proven. If, on tlie other liand, it should ultimately be 
established by further evidence that Dr. SchUemann has x^ly 
found Priam's Troy, then we must not fool sui^rised or dle- 
appo’iuted if these’ remains show a state of art bo far below 
<no general Btendurd of civilization described by Ilotuor. Who 
can doabt that tho etwto of &t>ciety portrayed with such vivid 
imd gmpluc details in the Hind was in its main features a poetical 
xeprodnetion of the uge In which the poet falniielf lived and 
inoved ? To suppose lhat he tried, like \N ahgf Scdtt, to reproduce 
' ibe mannom and cuaIoius of races separated 

liy an interval of thi'oo or four contm^i Ib to iuppSe a combim- 
i df poetry and archmology irreogiPnM>le spirit of the 


THE IHTKRXATIONAL ESmBITIOKf/ 
rpilE flxhiWrion of Wines was not wady btftt Monday, and we 
X foar that when open it will bo foand seriously snoompleta. It 
is not only tho growers, eblppew, and importers, bat the nKih)OTSjO| 
wino who are entreated to reveal themselves. Ordli^ 
maybe trulv called an international ” production, since Spain givi^ 
the name imd wo find tho materials. If the managers of this Ex- 
hibition could and would arrange for a coutbo of lectures with 
ocular demonstration of tho proccHsee by which the liiiuors calM 
wines aro manufactured, wo believe that they woiud render 
public sondoo by promoting health, temprance, and economy. 
Those who are in the trade will not betray its secre^ 
but a chemist can guess with sufficient accuracy at tbe 
compoflition of the curious articles which are largely sold 
ns “sherry*' and “ chamjMigne.” A model of tho estate on 
wliich Hamburg Sherry is grown would bo an interesting 
feature of tho Exhibition, and perhaps it would afipcar tliat the 
vines are so productive as not to ror^uire a lujgnr area than ia 
coveretl by 11 factory for gin-spiuning. An officim announcement 
fitat os that *•' exhibitors are permitted to sell or give awa; 
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of wino or smuples in bottle,” aud an official scribe calls this 
“ placing this class (of wines) before the public in a practical 
raaniier.” It will bo stmngo if witli this encouragemout tbe vaulto 
of tho Albert Hall do not become a gigjmtic tinpliuMhop. 
Fairness would seem to require iliat which might perhaps be pn>^ 
diictivo of fun — ^namely, an exhibition in another nart of th^ 
bitild'uig of the processes for getting up a teetotal agitation. 
Hero you might Irani bow to make wino ; there you might Ioot 
how to make speoebos. Ikith products are often equally artiticiai, 
fioiy, and niiscmovous, and both manufacluros occupy so larg:® a 
place in modem life os to desorvo their turn in tho Exhibition. 
If, indeed, visitors to thoso vaults could learn there to distin^fuisb 
between goo<l wino and bad imitetious of it, we should begin te 
think that these Exhibitions aro something more than bazaars. 
They might he useful in tc«aching to all classes something of 
w'hat may bo called tho science of common life. If we wore not 
totally ignorant of chemistry, we should not ho at the mercy of 
audacious impostors who can thrunt down our throate any vila 
uiixiure to wUioh they clu>08e to give tho name of wine. 

Tho exhibition of sanitary apparatus would rendered far 
luoro valuabkiby an exposition in popular language of fho principles 
upon which depends the preservation of health in crow'dod neigh- 
Ixnirhoods. We obson^e that in Now York lectures are given to 
ladies upon physiology and hygiene, ^Mn rf^sponse to a call from 
a number of loading ladies of that city.” 3 V© should think that a 
lecture upon lb‘ 8 pimtion, ^GUustmtert by highly-finished coloured 
views,” would be almost ns interesting ns that which used to he 
given upon a drop of foul water at the Polytechnic, There was not 
iiiiich lecture in tlio sense of talking, but the room was darkened, and 
upon a while w all were shown spei'lres of monitors several feet long 
moving with great rapidity and extending in all direct ions formidable 
claws. One caiuo away with tho conviction of having had a com- 
fortable shilling’s-worth of horror. In tho American lecture eomc- 
thing lYiualJv impressive is provided by way of aevossory to the 
talk. Hy help of a stercopticon “ highry-finished coloured views” 
are thrown upon a screen thirty fc(‘t a^juare, displaying the colossal 
size of the heart, with its valves, arteries, veins, also tho 
circulation of the blood to the lungs and neighbouring oigans, 
blood corpuscles greatly mlnrged, showing the healthy and tho 
dist*ased comlition, demonstrating the presence of cancer, salt rheum, 
iK.c. We cannot help thinking that this kind of thing would pay 
in England. Blood corpuscliM} greatly enlarged must have an 
adixjuateiy horrible appt’umnce, and it must be possible to insmro 
cvt'vy lady in the auuienco with an apprehension that she nos 
incipient canw'r in her system. This alono would be worth 
all Uiw money. It is delightful to boliovo — not of course 
too coulideully — that one is doomed, and to be able to 
exact a liusband’s s}unpalhy, while avoiding as long us possible 
the unfeeling lu^siiranco of the family doctor that there is nothing 
at all the matter with one. The imagination might dwell with 
uurcslmined pleasure on the morbidity of corpuscles, how cancers 
are formed from the diflcaaod bl(K>d, and how the brain is affected 
wlioii tho blood is impure.” We con hardly conceive a more 
thrilling biihjcct for a lecture. “Nine-tenths of all suicides are‘ 
c«miujittoti from poisonous blood, which aftccts tho brain, for bad 
blood can never reason.” Hero wo seem to be approaching a 
highly cojisolatory theory that suicide, and of course murder, ia to 
be us(Tilx‘d to neglect of physiological and hygienic ruW. 
“ Crime,” liuiid the lecturer, “ would never cease until the capitalist 
w ould build sniiill houses for the poor.” We wish we could be- 
lieve that it would cenw then: “ Pent-up Air gives bad blood,” 
and hence all the evils tliAt afflict humanity. These hygienists are 
better informed and less tedious than another sot of enthusiasts, 
the teetotalers. But it is amusing to observe how confident 
meh sot oi-e they could regenerate tho world if 

ouly they might bo allowed to tiy. Tho worstj^ hoVrevur,. 

that could be said against the hygienists ia ^ th at t hey 

are iiiclinod to spend our money rather freely. But it texM 

a good deal of taiJdng to talk money out of a man’s pocket, wd 
therefoitl wo think tho hygienists mi^t nseftill^ leoture m their 
fat ourite subjects. They wpold be at no Idte for illiistniti|i|S; 
Ihcru ia a large eoUection of sanitary appHancee in the ExtaHtiom 

Anothop s^ect on which the popukz mind sadly neo^ 
lion is economy of litel There are plenty of stores in the pthlm- 
but who is to tsy them P It ;DBay be doubted whether the 
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arfinaiy. ho«boW« ifcfi mow eeu^ic^ 
fi Ti Swk BA io fm miglit l>o iad ought to bo oaop^ 
bP^Tkmiio* Thio i» not odljr diffiouUi but «lm<^ lui- 
aoMfblo, BB tbo overage £nghabmaa is m oiuob devoted 
iTbia open dniribea as to bis jointof roast beet Nor is his sus- 
mdlon St amwie^od contrivaaoss bjr anv mams upoAsoosbis. 
fiainv expeiiioftots in wsming sod ventilatiug publio buildings 
bave bssn made at his cost as a taxpayer, and have ended 
4 iMt«ousfy. Besides, he is at any. rate well uiuoded in distrust 
of his own ability to manage new contrivances. Still the ^neral 
ignorance and hsmlesaneis on this sul\ject is deplorable, and as wo 
ate to have these Exhibitions, they im^ perhaps he made useful in 
oenveying more oomct ideas. T&ere is lew reason for a display of 
saddlery and haroess, which could, wo think, be suiUciently well 
liy^da in existing shops. If it Mys tradesmen to do their business 
in ibis way, they will do it. xou cannot go into an ordinary shop 
and Bak many (questions as to price and qi^ty without being ex- 
peeted to bay something, and if you are a weak-minded person you 
probably ooinplv with this exiMictatioii. But you can walk 
up and down tuo galleries of tiiis Bxhihltion and ask questions 
at staUs where there are attoudants, and all without expending 
more than the shilling for your admission. Thus a largo part- of 
thq, amusement which ladies call shopping may be enjoyed with- 
ont expense, and in this point of view the Exhibition desei'ves to 
ha supported not only by iadios but by their hushands. Wo do not 
know whether much g<x)d was done last year by looiures on cooking ; 
bat at least no harm could be done. The saying that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing could hardly apply hero. 

The Catalogue of the Exhibition is, as comiiared with the cata- 
logues of former yours, a modest compositiou. There is no nulling 
by tbo Oouuniwiuuors, and only a limited amount of pulling oy the 
awbitors. The proprietor of Bond's Marking Ink is, we suppose, 

^so the proprietor of a contrivance called the Odooto Teat, usud, 
as we coiqeolure, for feeding babies, and this is probably the reason 
why the praises of these two articles are celebrated by the 
same adveHisement. It would be rather awkward if a baby 
were to get hold of tbo inli-bottlo instead of the tiiat. Tlie 

Oertiflewe of merit signed * Albert Edward Prince of Wales 
applies. 08 we understand, to the ink and not to the toat or 
the babies. An article called lilaireim was pronounced by n 
Juron’ Ileport of 1862 to be ** exceedingly cxc^ent food,'* and it 
has probably been felt by jurors of later tune that the language of 
praise had iieen exhausted. Dr. l^kester, however, has found 
opportunity for further laudation of this article. The word 
Uoixena was intended to designate farina of maixe, and Dr. I^m- 
kester is able to say that it is what it pretends to be. ^*1 
attribute its excellence/' says ho, to the fact of its being exclu- 
sively prepared ixom mai/e grown in America." ilere is a 
stupendous fact ^^This," says ho, maize. It calls itself 
uuuze, and it is maize, and no mistake at all about it" Wo have 
got pretty well used to every kind of adulteration, but still it is 
rather Btartling to find an article commended ou the simple ground 
ihiBt it is genuine. Why should not English invaliils and cluldren 
be supplied with maize grown in America f The native pigs 
get as much as they w^ant. and can surely spare a little. Tfiert^ 
may of course be special skill in the preparation of this 
article, but Dr. Lankoster does not go upon that. It is 
as if he wore to say. ** Here is a loaf of brood made from 
wheat," which indeed he could hardly say ;with txuth of all 
the loaves that are sold in J^ndon. But certainly cummer- 1 lUi^, 
dal morality must be at a low ebb when it is nnule a ground of • vation 
special praise that dour is flour. We shall bo told before long in 
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mmmt be re ss oawbh r susueo^d of oonspiidhv tqgdJiw sngf . 
wicked punoss, it Is to be bnpwl that siicb 
porten to ibe BtQ fi!om bis own apsdiid Cjonssr of tbs, mvm 
Dur own comse with regard to tbo BQl is so easy to besopw 
hard. We have really vwy to wb» about it axcs|it what 
said more than a year ago.* Tbo BiU & ramtiaUy tbs ess^ it 
.was then-^ nearly tbo same that we might make over sfpniii aft 
the eritioisuis which we m^e then. The oliief ebsogs IS tbit» ‘ 
Wides the Enclosure Comuiissionere oud the oAcSal penmus mwe* 
tioued in the former Bill, there ore to be seven OommWioneili 
named in the Act whose suooessois are to be appuluUid by Um 
Crown. The list is a strong ono, and takes in auoh wull-kuovm 
names as Lord Talbot de Malaludo and Mr. John Evans, with Mir» 
John Stuart for Scotland and Sir William Wilde as a second aid 
most worthy ropreMMjtJitivo of In^laiul. We may s\ippose that U 
is thesii uouiliiuttHl (knnmissioners wlio will really do tlm work» 
and it is again idinl, as is a clear matter ofiectiwity in such .1 
case, that the Coiumis^iuiuafs may act by writing without meeting 
in pewu. The oilditiou of those nominated Ciunmlssiouers m 
a distinct improvemuul on Uie fonuer Bill; ind(>ed, were it 
not that tbo prefieuoo of tho Knclosur«> OomiuiiMdouers^ may be 
deemed m«>tlful by prudent i)o<»plo to protect the rights of 
property against tliu inroads of enthusiuatic untiquarlos, ami were 
there not a certain propriety in coiuieuliiig the matter in hand with 
iMdrtaiu public insiiluUous, wn might ask whether a welt-chosen 
body of nominatml Commissioners would not get im bettor with- 
out tho holn of any otndal Oomiuissioners at olh Anothtfir 
change is timt tho Act is not in any way to bo apuliod U> 
monuments on land bold in right of tho l>uchy of Oomwnll 
without the consent of the Duke of Cornwall for the tlniu being. 
Wo siip)>oso that there is some reason for this provision, though it 
is md very obvious at first sight, and tho result of it seems to be 
that, iu the schodule of moniuuenls to w hich the Act is to be immsK 
diately appliiid, insU^ad of, as we hud hojaal, more Cornish munu* 
menu appearing, Cornish monaniuuU, and with thorn Devunshire 
moo u incuts, vanish altogether. In other respects the Act is much 
tUa same as it was ; the powers of the Commissioner are the Sams; 
tliere is the same curious phraseology about ** injuring " monu- 
ments. and the three classes of mmiuniimU ruuiain os before. Thera 
is still ilie tirst class, consisting of mouumeuU named in the 
seluMlule, which lire to V>o at once placed uuder tho cure of the 
CominiHsioners ; there is ilui same power lodgitd in the 
sioners to apply the Act. subject to an appeal, to otluvr monuments 
of the some class ; and thoro is the same power as liefore of extsmdr 
ing it, under certain cixcuinsUmccs and with the consent of rertaiji 
persons cou(U*rned. to innnumunts of any other kiml. If all this 
can become law, tqe gain will bti very great ; a great dual of wanton 
destruction will certainly be stuppi^d ; and, though wo slumid uure 
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sfdvos like to st*e the same principle carrind out still further, ^ 
are, us we were a yoitr ago, thorougnly t hankful to got any thing at 
all, and wo do not forgot that by trying to got Uk> much wo might 
)>erlia)m lose everything. Jn short, w hen the moiiumontal history uf 
tlit^ land has boon for so nutny ngc^ defoi^od at pleasure by the 
caprice or carehisMtiesH of any igmu'uut lamlow^nor or occunier. it 
will Ih) a great tiling to have it in any sJuipu recognized by niw 
that Uiitionul monuiucuU are really moniimeiits of national concani. 

At the same time, if tlieru was to fie a srh(>dulu Of nionumeniii 
named in tho Act, we again eaniiol Jielp (^vpressifig oiir W'onibir 
at tfio sumllutiss of tho number of monuments containod in it. 
We have already said that (^'oriiwull nod DevonsJiiro, two oountiss 
which are among the rudn^st in prinncval monuments, are cut out 
aliogethur. Uoming eastward, there is now nothing in Di^restr 
tlioiigh ill the former scfiedule there were three inonuincnts In that 
Ahiro, .Maiden Castle, the Dorchester Amphitbentro, aud Badbiity 
1.- _ surely there are few mouumoftts Udfor worth prsssN 
ihun Maiden Costle; and Britton and Euglishiiiiui may 
miitu Uj ro«iK*.ct the spot which ia the memorial at onc^ of Avibur 


tile same style that a tin of Australian mutton has boon examined ; and uf Ceruic. I'be omission of the aiuphiUmatre may 1 m> a si 

and found to contain no dog. tlm inmorters of Maizena must not ’ * " ‘ 

be too much elated at tho duraovery of their own honesty. Doubt- 
less thera was in the countir where it pew plenty of dirt which 
bey might have put into it, nut they did not. Let us hope at auy 
that this form of virtue will some day become more common. 


W’ 


TH£ ancient MONCUENTfl BILL. 


flfjce to see. that thera is again a chance of England being 
fot the b b;^word among uatious as far as regards resjiect 
4lie own vVa^onals of our own history and of the histoiy of 
tUa present ^re before us in our island. As we orutold that 
Sessi^) with6(m of Parliament is to be a quiet, humdrum 
1)0 that H wrill V blazing questions or heroic remedies, U may 
Hiomenfoto the W this year than it was lost to give a few 
^the kmd ore whsiher the aneiant historic monuments 
of worthy of care and preseivatum at the 

0f one osm rank Inn^We stand almost alone Smoiig nations 
^ our country to Jvjd in leaving the monument Ustory 
^ Wt ^ bH by the dectnic^SrSr 

hr which Itis wriUrau Bir John 
Bill so uidueldW^oais 
Mr. Bnsaall lir. 

^ _.^xw«U, and Mf, Qibomc 
«Mck ^ we do not commemhr 
\company, and, a» ^ 



of a fuud purjKiso t/> bliut out oil llr^man remains" from 
srhedule, thu\igh wu cauiuit guess why they should bo shut out, 
especially as lh>m;iri rcuuuiis are expressly meiitiimed ainong the 
objcctfl to whi^'h ihe w/cond proctiM of Ino Act may he applied* 
PoHfciiig into ISonierH*.'!, we iigiiiii ijsk, Where is Worlabury f Why 
is one of the groatrst and most living monuments of Englisn 
victory, on one of tln^ m/blc.Ht of sifes, the groat hill-fort looking 
forth tin the immnv seA, with its islands and promoiitoriixi, and 
thi5 muuntains of the t>rice foreign and hostile land L\yond<i*-a 
monumuut thruRleiiHl, iHirhaps btiytind any other of its kind, sotne- 
tuuus with utU;r (It HimcLioii, always with daily wearing mot^ 
ktion — to bo thought unworthy of priHu^tr vation, if ' unoient 
monuments are proMuved at allV Again, thoro is nothing in 
remhruke^hire, nothing in MoDinuutiis)nre,HTid<llumorgan«hirttstitt 
suppUos nothing but Arthur m Quoit. Wo runfoss that we do not 
imflerstand the principle on which the sclKHiiile is drawn up. Wo. . 
can quite uudi5rst4uui the projiriety of inokiug such a schedule, and 
at tlm same time adding n clause giving the Qommisiiioitera 
power to exUmd the Act to othi::r luonunienta besides those mex^ 
tionad iu the schedule. Xu Uiis case, the further powers would 
be {Kiwurs to muet caaes either of 'muissk/tis iu the iwhed^, 
or of firesh disc^weries. But of courso it is a gaiu to havsISs many 
olpects as pciwibla put iu the schedule, bi*muso to them the Ant 
^ wuil be applied at once without any further asking of leave of aoy- 
^bo^. We therefore do not understand wbv, out of a uuinher of 
objects of the some class, some should hij tuLtjo and otharb left. Xf 

* BSS ShOnrikty Mai'di ? jg, 1S7J. 
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Kit’s Ootjr House and Arthur’s Quoit ere to be put at onee under 
'the protection of the law, we do not see whjr the cromlech at 
'JDySryjif and other cromlechs in other places, which an just as well 
ImowD and just as worthy of being preseiTe^ should be left 
exposed till a further process has been gone through. So agnini 
with regard to the classes of objects mentioned in the empowering 
*018080, we do ^ not profess to define British,” Oelti^” and 
Saxon ” remaine, or to know the exact diflhrence between British 
and Celtic, But wo do know what Roman remains are, and we do 
not understand why, when the clause points out Roman remains 
as proper objects to he put under the care of the Oomuiissionon, 
not a single Homan monument is at once put under their care by 
heing set down in the schedule. Wo have already notice<l that in 
the schedule in the foriuer Bill the JDorchiMiter Amphitheatre 
was named, though it is no longer named in the present 
nohedule. The groat case of the d 3 ^es at the other Burefaester 
ahowa that there is no class of remains which stands in 
greater danger, and if the Commissioners are to be allowed by a 
certain process to extend their core to remains of this kind, why is 
it that not a single monument of the kind — not Wroxeter, not 
fiilchestor, not Anderidu, not the Great Wall itself — is at once made 
aafo by being put down in the schedule P Silchester is safe, and 
more than safe, during the lifetime of the present Duke and the 
present rector, but wo cannot answer for all future Dukes and all 
future rectors* and surely, if there are any monuments in the 
whole country which deserved to be made objects of national care, 
none can sur^ss the Great Wall, none can surimss Anderida, the 
monument of the two groat turning points in the history of 
Britain. 

As for modifcval monuments, iho Bill, os concerns thorn, remains 
much ns it stood in its former shape. None of them are named in 
the schedule; the Oomiiiissioners cannot take the first stops 
towards thoir preservation, but, as wo understand the BUI, it is 
open to any owner of such monuments himself to put them under 
the care of the Commissioners. Wo should ourselves have liked 
aomothidg more than this; still, as things are, it is a groat 
matter to got this or anytliing olso, and of course owners 
may bo expected to feel a much keener sense of property in their 
castles and abbeys tlian they do in their cromlech and standing 
atones. The cose of that class of antiquities which is in most 
tlanger of all, the class which perishes daily, is, wo aro afraid, 
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becomes quite ftacinating when jawsented In this fam, NoUdng 
could possibly be nuufedfaiimtb all ibremgb than timlbbbbo^ 
and there was leaUjrrocm for a subtle intMlaetnalp^^ ^ IbUow- 

ing its evoltttioos, its shifMug phases, now one side up, then dowou 
and its varied and startlii]^ incidents. The number of diiBo^ 
persons engamd in the tnal, the diversity of characten Jpna* 
trated, from the judgee on the Bench to the mixed crowd 
hack seats of the Court, and the constant movement and. as aotoiB 
say, business ” of the scene, all contributed to nudee it an itre- 
simhle theatrical success. If the Queen’s Bench had been a 
theatre, the piece would probably have been running stilL Yet. 
as we said, it is very seldom that a trial is succeasfhlfy represented 
on the step. One reason is, perhaps, that the aoeamulauon of de- 
tails and the panoramic unfolding of the story which are so iinpree- 
sive in a lawsuit have to bo sacrificed on the stage, and also in a 
novel, and that rapid situations have to be substituM for the sake 
of prompt efft^t. No audience could be expected to sit one hundred 
ana eighty-eight days in a theatre anymore than the most in- 
sanely devoted of Mudie's readers could be expected to go through 
all the volum^ of the Tichbonie evidence and speeohos, if they 
had been published in a lump. It is the gradual opening out of 
the story which makes it so interesting ; and the impressiveness 
of anything that is real must also be taken into account. Truth 
ia stranger thou fiction, because it is something that has actually 
happened, and not the artificial contrivance of an ingenious person, 
sitting quietly at hU desk and at liberty to invent anything he likes. 

Another reason why the lawyer of the stage and the novel is 
not verv iwpular is that he is so monotonous. There is am old 
£firce of which a village attorney is the hero. Ho is always setting 
everybody by the ears ; and this has long been the common type* 
of lawyer — a malicious, tricky, unscrupulous person, perpetually 
doing mischief — when exhibited for public amusement. Mr.. 
Trollope in his later novels has, iudoeu, shown a disposition to 
devote himself to studuis of lawyers, as he once devoted him- 
self to studies of bishops. Mr. Trollope displays the lawyer, not 
as a mere forensic instrument, but ns a useful and not ungenial 
agent in delicately disentangling the knotted afiairs of private life, 
and doing a grt^at deal more for his clients tiian merely putting on 
his wig and speaking for them in court or writing an opinion. 
The quiet, gontlomamy old lawyer in Orley Farm is of this class, 
and so is tlie Queen’s Counsel in Liuly Anna, Mr. ChdTanbrass has 
some of the conventional traits, but the conditions under which 
such a man must do his work — he remarks of a proposed inter- 
view with Phineas, If he says he did not kill the man, 
I must take that as of course ; if "he says he did, what am 1 ta 
idlfitf^il^are portrayed with much insight and graphic force, and 
number <^ly»*Iltic8 of the lawyer are not n^lected. Ibackeray 
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aaV»imM0j‘»^!im74iKanM4. 
kh «u<%inaiSm|» g«to Tiodieta fat tli* otito aU** . Wl*** **»• 
Im k « d<MpaM<l nwBLf «u4 bi^ has not wid a onof for thm 
50m HebM given upgoli^ faito command conibee blmsolf, 
Jim hm rntty* to obtiinber pierce. He ia, in inot| the drudge of liia 
and h/am nothing to do exrept run meaeag^ for his 
wife and do the mi^cellfaieous inarketiDg* The only use of his 
bag is to carry home purchases uf shnmps, bread, btacklng, 
things ; and hts gown has b(*eii doomed by his wife, ^ho 
is a connexion of a baronet's famliv, and hiui a Buutll annuity on 
which she keem her husband, to ue cut up into a j u \ot tor the 
little boy. Ooote has hope. When hia wife upbmid'a him 
with keeping up an otFieo m the Temple whirH brings in 
nothing, im me^y replugs tlint after all it is only one nH>»ii 
and there aro four of them in it , that the small hoy who is clirk 
goea by the name of Decimal Two Five,** as loprcseutmg 
his hraotional relation to his laiious employ eiw, and that oach 
ahaie of the exnenses of the oi^tabhs.hmellt dots not oxeml hali- 
a-crown a weeKj which, he adds triumphantly, is os cheap as 
anybody can doit. Cootes oheerfuliu)»s is (Mjual to e\er) thing, 
and though his heart is breaking ns the sdssora uro about to 
descend upon his gown, he oflers to sacrifice his wig too, m the 
hope that it might boil down into something nutritious for baby. 
Just then there is a knock at the door, the clerk rushes m with a 
miraculous biief and a lift} -pound cheque, and the wig and gown 
aro spared. The case for which Coote is uugageil is, us usual uii 
the stoge^ highly mtstcrious, and it will be silt r not io attompt to 
desenbo it too precfscly. It ari^<s out of a i laiiti to the Kinn iitio 
title and estates by a man w ho, as the audn uoe know', is an 
impostor and ad\ontuier, aided by a \iLkaous iiiend of the late 
lord. Ever} thing is gtnuine in llitir caso except the claimant 
Their papers an^ genuine and attest that Lord Kmroutie Wforo his 
death contracted a claudestino marriage, and left n child. Siol, 
the villain, Uujk charge of this child on hia luolhtr’s doith, and 
- now vouches for Stiukett thoimpo8U>r They fear, however, that 
under clpsi^ evamuiatiou thur Ktorv would break down, and 
hit upon the expedient of Ooot< , who is uttmly in- 

competent, foisted ou the otlnr sulo as couiucl The scene 
in court is ot course nun built but it is extnituU 
funny, and ihi le are touflus ot inesisliblc caricaturo in C<iuti s 
confusion and buwildcimcut lit Ins k'cn brought to worry the 
witnesses, and coniphiius that tlu} woriy him Ho is told to 
come down on them like a thundei -clap, and they antic ipnto the 
operation before he gets his stiirtcs logothcr by coming down on 
him. Ills brief is nlwnis upside down, and hia paptis ily about 
like a snow-storm, lie assumes the caso presented b} liis op|)o* 
nents, argues down his own side, and innKcs admissions iigamKi 
his client. In his confusion he sliorpty cross-c^x imiiica the empty 
witness-box, and become s an object ot contemptuous pity to tbn 

a and merrunent to the public in courtv. At hist Hiel comes into 
X and tells a plausible stoiy , but a reference io the grave of the 
mother of the child whose identity is in question suddenly awakens 
a tram of rocolloctions m Coote s mind, audit daw us upon him that 
he himself must be in xcality the iniHoiog hcii His scattercHl thoughts 
aro then coucentiatcd, hm quchtioriv Worue n succession of home- 
thrusts, and the witnct^s, lu IpItHS in Ins grasp, falls into a significBTit 
swoon when the counsc 1 product s au old pocket-book ainl portrait 
which are supposed to k conclusiie eiidcnco ol his claim The 
briefless barrister thus becoims a luh lord, and presumably giies 
up his share of the thamlsrH in the Temple and of lieciinal 
Iwo Five.” It will be soeii that this piece is rather farce than 
comedy, and that it has no prtUnsiuns to be accoptf^d os a picture 
of nctu^ life It IS not a piece to ruison ^boui, but to laugh at, 
and the laughter » nbiftidant and unceasing. Tlio burden of it 
iiatuially f«dls upon Hr Toole, who amid hia drolleries displays 
those qualities of genuine humour and artistic perception which 
haiw made him the most popular of comedians. In another play 
jiur produced at the Holborn Theatre Mr. J. S. Clarke plajs an 
mtrigglng attorney vntli charoctonstic facial grotesqueness. 


DU. OOLLl.VGEU ON THE LATE KINO OP SAXONY. 

T he Funeral Oration on the late King John of Saxony pro- 
nounced by Dr. Dolling^r on March 28 , before the Scientific 
Acadamy at Humch, haa just been published. The connexion 
betVrean the RoiJ^ IIonsA of Saxony and Bavaria, and the fact of 
tho late King bmng himself a member of the Bavarian Academy of 
Sefenees, was naturally referred to at the opening of the address as 
special reaions for payii^ honour to his memory at?»Munu h But 
the charaoteil both of the speaker and the subject of the discouwe 
giv^ ilhi more than merely focal interest. King John did net play 
an impoHoat hist^. and hence his name is less 
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what would now he mdled the m OatboUd 
election by the Chanter ill f Si 7 > sttoeewor ta 
i^ua VtL therefore leAissd to sanetiom The iee of thNeriMm 
was in fhet eventually sappressed by a firaeh Ooneovdat, la I 
in ortler to evade the ditheulty. The cimamstanee q( hi* nat hew 
originally heir to the throne, to which he only sueeeedid la m 
fii\y-thim year on hu brotber^a unexpeoied dMh| left the Mitig 
prince more (Vee to follow his nstural bent in the matter of batmiuv* 
But he had the teaching of adversity as well as of books. He was SttU 
a boy when the defeat of Jena reduced the KiUff his UMOle to 
V Hswilttgis and i>axonv vvas afLcnvards cut down to naif its former 
dimcnHiouB But these tinUa only served to strengihen hie 
character, and for a countiv like Saxony. whose tnduenee Indrank 
depnd m> much on its mtcdWimil position, there was a peculiar 
htiii^s in a fiMm reign »o nmiu-siaod in mind and of so et* 
tenHuo a range of knowltMlgo, who even as a private peisda 
would hii\e held an exceptionally high plaoe in tl^e r^ueiio of 
letters It is not wonderful that under hm rule the Uttivemily of 
Lcipsn* ahould have nttaineil the (init place and tlio largest numbST 
of Htudonth among (iminau rnixeraituMi, Prince John had also 
made ciimmal law bm naituular study, and his Report On this 
subject, pi csen ted to the llpiior Fhambor m 1838 , is aull died iS a 
valuable d(»cument On umiiiig to the throne his inteUoetual 
and moral quahtita trained hmi tiio mingled rospeot and affsotion 
oi his sub]cH'ta. ** llo know how to command, but his authority 
WHS always tempered by forbeamnee and scrupulous eonsidoratioa 
for others. What ho required of them, ho was himself in his 
uuutaned dihmuice ready to fiilill Ilia dotenninatloii to seo 
etory thing with his own eyes led him to make fhiquont journeys io 
outlying regions of the country which none of his prsdecessots had 
visited ^ lie main tamed a free and genial intercoums with all 
ckssoa of bis people, and both trusted them and was loved and 
trusted by them Dr. Delluigcr calls atteiitlon uspeolaliy to his 
admimbk appreciation of his dunes as the Catholio sovereign of a 
mainly Protestant population. It is equally bonoumble to hiniself 
and to them that in this diflicult position he should have eiuoyed 
tinur entire conlldcuce,but they wore penetrated with the opnvIoiioD 
that, devoted as ho was to his Churen (ho was a man of deep pels 
soniil pioty), their King was ** too ctiUivaied and consoientious ioi 
allow lumseU to be imuie the tool of biorarohieal schemre and 
cncroacbuients.” It had been his desire and intention to go to 
Home in 1 870 , in the hope of waidmg off the anticipotsd decrees 
of .lulyr ig, of which as an historical scholar he had tneasttred the 
evil Migniticance, while as a staU^sman he foresaw their Inevitable 
result in Germany But failing health and the atiitudo of m- 
dilh retui^ assumed by Uio \anous (kurts and by OathoUc soolety 
gditmlly pie\ent<d tho cvccution of this design, which, as the 
kx tun^r obst rvos, c ould have pro( ured him nothmg but disappoint** 
mtuil Nor WHS he 1 <i«h exemplary in his private than in bis 
public life. A watchful ciiro lor tho training of their okiUiren has 
lung b(H>n an heirloom in the Haxou dynasty, and m this respect 
King John was a pattern to bis people 
But after all it was rhiellv, as whs intimated before, in his 
literary ciqmcity — not iih King ufbnxony, but as ** Philalethes,” to 
use the name he gave hi nisi li -that tho royal translator of Dante 
into tierinan will bo geiitrally and peiniaiMintly remembor^. 
And this IS so rnro a dmliiiction among crowned heads til^t tile 
lecturer not uiinaturnlly turns aside to | 
iriAtances as oiler tin mm Ives Gu siul 
muHt uttm h to the cotiinieiit«i of a man 
lilcloTig devotion to incesMint hUraiy labour has raised £im to tiie 
hrst rank amon^ Furopiau srholars, while yot ho has never 
alieuak d liimMelt from the int< r« sts and dutiee of active life $ 
fioiu 184 s to 1847 he rtpu tented his Univenuly in tile 
Bavarian Obainbers, an<l in 1848 woe elected io the natiotui} 
Parliament uf Frankfort, and took an active part in its proceed* 
ingA. He reminds us tW if we look thioiwli the contunes thero 
aro very few, even in the most cultivated nations, who have decked 
the crown of sovereignty with the wreath of authorship. Neither 
the educ^ation nor the ordinary surroundings of royal households 
tend to develop such a taste, and tiie more urgent motives which 
impel s«i many io shixo the pt n are ol cimroo wanting. Nor is it 
common to hnd among ovai the best uf unnees thit ripe praciiati 
sense and fierfoct sclf-mastiTy which woitfddispose them to plunge 
into tho sea of sen nco and lituruturo aa a refreshing bath,” in tne 
pBusis of active busmofts That is a divine which IVovi* 
(loDio hos only bestowed at long intervals on a lew chosen ones/^ 
Fredenck II. poHS(*ssed it in an omnipnt degree } Louis 1 . of 
Jkivana and Napoleon HI. knew tminething of it. But John of 
Saxony' 18 a pre-eminent example of this happy combination of t^ 
two kinds of activity. And the expknation may pmtiy be sought 
in a peculiarity alre^y noticed whu'h he shores vtith most of ths^ 
royal authors who have procedcid him. They were not ** bom iiistha 
purple.” -and received accordingly an education Intended to fit 
them for anbther line of life. This is tnie ot Marcos AmeUu^ 
Alfred, Hen^ VIIL, the Greek Knf^ieror John Ohotecums. ana 
the Polish King Stanislaus LsszesynskL Somatimsa, too. in an 
age of ftrment and trans^on kiiM have been swept into U|e tor- 
rent, and thus Henry VlJl. and Jwes I. were eager to tiirow tim 
weight oXtheirewnisaniing into the scale. But Jimiflaiaaioiitaiyr 
exaniBila c| the pride of anth^hipactuallyeclipaing the aenseof king-' 
ahi^fbr ha ia said to have priaed hia aasumed victoiy over a Duw 
thooiog^ ak 6 ve any pobtieal anoossa. We may amt detect the 
simniiafpiipoMlor apologetie motive for royal anihorthim 
ThiNi King Loftim Bavaria felt the necestity of jostiMiig 
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VaUuiUft noitf HatblxMii. Tbe Memolra of the Oatharino 

and some hiiitatical writings of Frederick II. have a aliuilar origin. 
Still more obviously wfia I^uis Napoleon's Gmot an historical 
apology fSot the ^'ou/f (Citat of December and the system of 

g overnment based upon it. On the contrary, the Mfidihuion$ of 
r^us Aurelius are the simple outpouriuM of a loity but unhappy 
epirit^ weighed down under the burden of Impurm rcRponsibiiity 
and the Jirolbiind conviction of tbe nothingness of nil human 
tilings. Dui the nobl^t specimens of royal authorship nro those 
inspired by n pure desire of the sovereign to raise the mtollectual 
standard of )jit» Aubjocts. Of this wo have tivo bright examples in 
mediinval bUfoiy supplied by the Knglish Alfred and Alfonso 
X. of Castile. The fonnf3r strove, by trnuHluting TiUtin 
works, to rekiudlo the love of study m a jH-ople demora- 
lizifd by long wars; Alfonso, who was uniorturinte as a 
ruler and gonoral, is an almost singular pheuomenon in 
literature. Amid the manifold trials of a long and unprosporous 
life, he contrived pretty well to surpass all his conlemponuh's in 
cultivation and knowledge: he waa at once poet, historian, matho- 
maticiun, astronomer, legisktor, and a master of style, Ibt) creator 
of CoHiilian prose. He collected books frotu all quarters, and 
made thorn accessible to his people through tninslatioiis, while, liy 
the writing hu composed, or encourageu otluirs to eoiupose, he 
nrovided thorn with the beginnings of a native literature. Not 
less ex^tiomil, but in a very dilierent soiiso, is the position of 
Frederick II. of Prussia, the most copious of royal authors, whoso 
works fill tUrty volumes. But to him composition was tlie prac< ice, 
not the hurinesM, of life, and, unlike Alfonso, ho did not write for 
the baneOt of his subjocts, lie never wroto in their language, and 
general] V with no view of publication. He wroto partly to make 
up for the want of any family life, partly to satisfy the cravings of a 
restless and indotuiUible energy, out also, as he himself tells us, 
^^pour so corriger lui-meme.'* And thus, if wo exc^t his historical 
writings and his letters, most of his Avorks Lave fallen into a not 
unmerited oblivion. 

In this princoly fellowship of scholars John of Saxony has no 
^ual, at least in the variety and completoni'SM of his learning. 
Frederick II. could not even read liatin, but Johu Avuii huuUiar 
from an early age with the best classical au thorn, (Ireck 
and Latin, as well ns Fathers and Schoolnien, aud afterwards 


y outhful tour in Holy first woke in 
his nund the taste for ItaUiUL literature, and capocially fur Dante, 
to which ho remained faithful tiiroaghJife.' Aud ilonw, with 
all his powers and opportunities for original composition, he 
devoted years of patient toil to thehumbler but most praiseworthy 
and serviceable task of a translator au<l expositor ul ilio Divitm 
Cbmmfldto. Yet ho know well that Dauto could never become 
popular, in the sonso tliat Shakspeoro is popular, in Germany j for 
five handrod years ho has remained almost unknown there, ignored 
oven by Herder and Schiller, and coldly looked on by Goethe. But 
the King did nut think his labour of fui’o would be Avastod if ho 
nould do something to onlaigo and eulighton tho little circle of 
Ditnlo's worshippers in Germany, A\*ho thirty years ago could 
almost he couutea on the fingers. For it is tho singular characteristic 
of the great lloreut^o to excite in all Avho approach hun a personal 
aontiment of attraction ot repulsion, Avhich deeptaia in proportion to 
their iomiliarity with his works. None C4in remain indifrerent to 
liim, but they are either repelled by Avhut Goethe calls his 
' adverse and often horrible greatness,” or they learn to re- 
verence him ns a master, guide, and friend. For Dante Avas indeed 
at once hiimblo aud proud. Ho luis become his own accuser, 
and has done public penauce before his contemporaries unvl pos- 
terity, while he ytd recognised his high dignity us a teacher mid 
propuet seat by Irod to prepare the way for a general reft»rmation 
Togonumtiou of peoples and States, and of the Church. The 
lecturer goes on to miiut out how the adverse circumstancos of his 
lifb,and tho very iuusions of the gi'oat poet, coutributed to tho 
pmaction of that innster-work AA'hirli stands alone without a riA^ul 
Wbr^ or ai^er. '' It Avas the boldest thought that ever filled 
HMUib mind^ to. create a pixjtical microoosju, to represent, as it 
were, to the e}’es of the Creator His world, both visiblo and in- 
vi(iihie,.and to make this Avorld-pomu at once a theodieiSe and a 
mirror of the history of all time. . . . Tho noem is to those Avho 
can ponoirato its depths a mirror of the Avorla’s histo^, so true, so 
clear, so fuU of suggostiveuess, tbit, thore is nothing like it of 
ancient or of modem date.” Dante has made hiuiscdf the centre 
round which the forms of tbinga heavenly, earthly, and under the 
earth revolve } in his own person he tnuNw tbe progress of the soul 
ft'om sin to couveision aud illumination, from bondago to that 
state of freedom and complete independence Avhoro it is its own 
long aud pqie, and looks down as frqm the glory of ravodiso. 
and ^'ot AiUh a glowing sjiupatby, on the course of the world 
bonoaih its foet If it ho read ten timas the poem constantly 
TUYisds new and inexhaustible . depths of moaning. No one con 
understand the middle ages Avithout stttd}ing Dante ; but immense 
help for tlve uudeistandi^ of the Ufa and thought of tho thirteenth 
and fourteenth ccntnriea may be derived from King Johns Com* 
,3nent4iry i and the student cannot fail to marvel > oa well at tha< 
wUa :ran^ of his Imowledge as at his eaay masteiT of it, and hia 
^ipesiOent judgmont in the useof his authorities. Nor does hnlesa > 

ptt« gratitude for gmoding us agalaiit the errors of critics 

mMud.AxouXf vrito have metamoridiosed the tiumt 
i into a JEuyi^xiopa adheient of aecmt heie4ieal.sselm or i 
. of .modern pa]illk^m, or a premdier of 
hMl tWoloidt of leUgiou. King John^ tha,leetaiir.v 
I title in the memory of the Genoan nation ea one of 


the best of its princes; ha will live also in the world of eeience 
and literature, and in the blessings of which he hashsen.tlie source 
in bis poraon aud in his works, which will survive whan Ids out*' 
ward form has faded from popular remembrance. j 

Those who have rend the powerful and pointed address ddivare^Si 
by Dr. Dbllinger tm yoars ago before tlus same Academy on the 
death of King Maximilinn will not need to be told that ho is as 
felicitous in these occnsional monographs as in his lasgur and more 
laborious works. No tivo Sovereigns could well be more iinltks 
in their character aud carc'er tlian Maximilian III of Iktvaria and 
John of Saxony. But in either case the lecturer has not only seised 
the salient points of his subject-, but has turned it to account in un«- 
expected ways from tho rich resources of his notiv'o and well-etored 
mind. We trust that tho more extensive historical and doctrinal 
works on which he is uuderstood to have been engaged since the 
Vatican Council may in due time see the light. U' is surely a 
strange irony of fate "that the greatest living divine and champion 
of the Homan Catholic (church should have b^en one of the nrat 
Holectcd. after a long interval, for tho almost obsolete distinction of 
'.L n 1 5ioii\l excommunication. 


THE CO-OPEHATIVE “HEY, PRESTO I.»* 

T he ecstacies into which soin© of the members of the Co- 
operative CongrcBs have bf*f*n thrown on tho subject of co- 
operation remind one very much of the delight of MoHdros 
Hhopk«*L‘|)or when ho suddenly discoA»}rpd that ho could talk prose. 
The Frenchman, lionevor, followed up this diteoA'cry bv another, 
which was that he bad been talking prose all his li^ without 
knowing it. It would appear that th<! co-operative enthusiasts 
are only in the first stage of onlighteniucnt. They are not yet 
fuUy aware that they have been co-opei*ating ever since they Avero 
bom, and that, in fa(‘t, co-opt^mtioii has been going on from tho 
beginning of the world. Oo-oporation is simply the first principle 
of human society. Ei’en siivages of the most priiuitivo typo 
perfectly undemtond that a single pei*pnii can do very little by 
himself, ajid that they muat work tog('tlier. The co-operation 
about which the delegates at TTolifax have bi'cn making such a fuss 
is only a very old storv uu<lcr a new name. When an old woman 
buys a penriy loaf at a Wkor’s shop, .she mid the baker arc carrying 
qii A co-operative society. When a w orkmau accepts a job, or Avheu 
an employer hires a w'orlnnan, there is co-opiTation again. Tho 
co-oporative srKjieticM of the pm^ent day are no doubt in a certain 
sense not prticiscly nkin to these simple transactions; but tho 
diflerenco is little more than a matter of form. When a certain 
number of persons agree to set up a common store under a xuanagi>r 
of their own appointment, Avho is to buy groods on their behalf and 
retail them at Avlmt they think fair prices, they are only doing 
what other persons do who deal w’ith a pailicular shopkee})er who 
treats them to their satisfiiction. In (‘.ach case the customers 
chooso and pay the purveyor; the only dilTereneo is that in one 
caso they pay him a ti’Ced salary, miJ in Iho other they let him 
makowfiat he C 4 in out of tho business. No amount of ingenuity 
can get rid of tlio slioi)kee|icr, or seciiro bis services Avithout remu- 
neration, And it is tuo same with productive co-operation. Every 
factory must have a nianagt'T, and Avhether the nianager employs 
tho mon, or is employed by them, is only a detail. In either case 
ho Las to bo paid lor. 

There can w nothing more ridiculous than !») imagine that there 
is any magic in ciwoporation which alters tho hard practical coii- 
tUtions of commercial production or distribution. Mr. Goldwin 
Siuitli, Avho prewuits a strange combination of shroAvd comnuiu 
Honss with asour dotestatiou of a particular class of the community 
which sometimes boAvilders bis judgment, and hos led him to tho 
conclusion that inherited property, and especially landed nropofty. 
is the origin of all evil, made sonio very just remarks on tJus point 
nt Halifax. Ho pointed out that llie rcJiaou w’hy tho iv’tail shops 
had sufleixjd from competition with tho co-operative stores lay lu 
tlio foist' conditions under which tin* former are carried on. Any- 
Iwdy who considei-R the mattov will gee that this is really so. 
Tlu^ro is, first, the great waste of linmnn labour in retail 
bcemiso there are iu finitely too many shopkeepers, and each shop- 
koeper is idling half his time anvi wasting money on a sopamte 
shop and separate stafV which luighl lie saved if hafif a doxon shops 
were knockovl into one. Then thero uk the cnecesive charges 
to which tho ndailors are driven iu consequence of the 
smalloeBa of their trade; and, thirdly, there is the fool^ aud 
fatal credit system, which taxes honest people Avh<>pnj^ in ordev 
that rogues may live in luxuiy for notliing. The co-opera*> 
live Bioios ore cheaply managed because thc^ oomprise a 
great many esiablhihmetlta upder one roof, because they have a 
largo and regular body of customs to keep them goinj;, and 
boeauee they liave the advantage of ^cash discount fox thesr^un- 
ohaaee, and of no bad debts for their salaa.' lun also xeSved 
froip the expense of sending goods home, ondthey speod no inoney. 
bn plati^flass windows, decorated shon^rimts^ or- advertis^.. 
.AnylMy who choKMoe to do busmees under the same eonditions' 
can.do BO with the^eameadvantageB, wHhtmt sta^ at^ 

jail ; and we'are gkbd to ere that many latSonal ah^w fe e nera have U " 

^ beguittodoBo. Thmninno mBaiispf avoidhigih^ 

'of taanagement mid o( n et«4l^ of aashsUotB in a Oo*opmtive stoxe 
ai^ mom than in hn onihanivy .shop;. but fttpensea m^fsep^ 
pmfiieMfiylesa hecniiflMBib 

'really wanted. Anyone who observes the suioidilmulUpficI^^ 
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A dtmn or mow of a laite^ 

OiE wil^iiiidQrstaod vby ow diMAtw0o^« ifi oot^o 

eCHmWilTO aWml^t iwont^ thoirtbwMt^; tlioy oi^'oattiiig 
i tkmr own tbrooto. Th« ibot ie iliot owry obop^y wMit« to 
' Im» % mooter ond boTO a shop of bii own. Tbk ia a vary aill j 
pridOy and Uioru is no waaon A'hy customom abould pay for ita 
mdabwnco* Li\o and let live is all vary w*eU» but it must be 
carried out fiiirlv aH round. If a Uanlater or doctor, for «:uu!tplo, 
is t6 be requirod to keep a f^roct^r on a grocer’s owu terms, tbe 
grocer should be equally bound to do the same for the barrisltT 
or doctor. There are probably too inauy barristers and doctors ; 
but a banrister who cannot got briefs, or a doctor who is ebuimed 

S ir patients, must either find some other occupation or starve. 

rocers must do the some. Nothinpr can be more pcniicious or 
insane than the idea which is entorUiued by iiiost artisans and 
by many abopkeoiwr>« that biH'mise they chosen to go into a 
particular lixie or busiuf ss they ought to be supported in that 
Duslness by the public. If a uiaji ouiuot g<>t a living in one way, 
be most try another or go to the workhoUM'. 

The great danger of co-ojioratne s^Kricties would appear to be in 
the fiintastie and OKtmvtx^rant results which arc expecied fwui 
them. One sptuikcr at llalir>i\ said they would cloTato humanity. 
Another said that tho}- would substitute co-o]M'rttllon for com|X*ti* 
tiou. All this is, of courao, sheer noiiaonw. The tost of a successful 
co-opemtive store is simph whotlierit jirorure'^ for the mombi'rs 
articles of good quality at n cheap price. If it does that, the 
members will bo m nnu li better oil’ limn they woidd otherwise U' ; 
hut thoir humauiU will bo pist at its old level, if indeixl it is 
pot corrupted, as Mr. Goklwiu Smith would fear, by savitigs 
invested in proi^erty. Again, conquMwiion cun no mnni put a 
atop to competition thau it c.iii turn tiio world upside down. 
Ooxnpetitiou will go cii ej.n(tl\ ns b«’l<nv. One store wrill 
compote with another, and with the shopLeepers. 'Dm nianagiT 
of the store will tiy to gt‘t as big a s,tlary as posHibh*, just 
as tbo shopkeeper tries to git the largest proiiLs. Theno lemarUs 
apply equally to co-operali\e product iim, \Nages are wngen 
whether they are calhd bv Uut mime <*r b) the name of 
dhtdends, and nothing cun be moie cUildiMh thnn to supp<»Mj tliut 
there is antdhing deirnidiug in l»-ing paid by uu «miplo\er, or j 
that A man isTaifiod in the inouil scale because his otuiiings luv i 
colled a share' of the profits. The gmit meiil of ilie co-ojiemlive 
^atein was pointed out in Mr. liie^siiy'swiso uiid modemleaddrcsh. 
It is ibis — tiirttit supplies a practical test of wlrnt is a fair <li\ii*ion 
of profits Ix^twccn lalK)ur ami capital. The winiimun is interested in 
both capacities. 11c is not likely to form too low an eatiimitc of 
the value of his own lalxiur. andl on tho utlier hand, he has also to 
determine wliat is a reasonable rcluin fur liis capiUl. As Mr. 
Brassoy said, if ever co-<jpeiatue pitnluctioii is established on 
A sufficiently ex ten si \c scale vtv sliill ha^e a universal gauge of 
tho workmen’s rightful clainio. urknien who are membTs of 
co-oporativo societies will have no light to coiuphiin of a rale of 
wages fixed by theinsi'h es *, and, at the siune time, worknim 
who arc orapfoyed in tho ordimry way bo refcirtsl 
by their oraployefs to the of wngcM which has bt*<n fi.\(d in 
co-operative cst»iblj'*liiu«'ni . bv <dhei wurknitn. There can la* 
no aoubt tlwt, if men wer* find cu-opfralion prncticabh*, 
cooperation would be sub'^titutul hr ^ It vvmkuuvri 

were dissatisfifxl with thiir wagej, they would turn t<» their 
employer and say, You keep too hirge ii share of (h« profits to 
yourself; if you do nntgiv< us more, we slrill M*tiq» n rival factory, 
and engage a manager of our own, who will do your p'lit of the 
work at a lower figure.” < hi the other hand, ih^* cinployi r woiihl , 
reply, “ Well, I don't cho(>t.» lo carry on Jiiv buMTic'-s for kss tiuu I 
I got, and if you go, I mu'*! lt>ok out for oilier workmen.” Jf the 
men could get u maimger wlio would Riipcr\i«o tlio bImnc‘t^ and 
xnako conti^ts for them as w^cll a-^ tbcir employer for a saJ.jry 
'which left them A larger niiUgin of income for division aiuoiig 
tbemselvcs than thiy ol^t med under an employer, they 
would bo in tho right. If the employer coula get work- 
men on his own tenus, he would lx* in the right ; and neither 
party would hiivo any ground for abusing the other. What 
worsmen usnally forpf>t is thot it i.s much ensier ns u rule for 
a maater to finrl wvirkmcn with liands for mccUnnicnl work than 
for workmen to find ii man who has head enough fij carry 
OT a piosporoastnulc. Tf they once undersl^l that they must 
eilliar submit to thoir employer’s conditions, or find onotlier «m- 
^yer who would gia’c them what they want, or try going into 
busing on their own arcomjt, there wvj^d be an ond of striker. 

It is impossible to oxocrgorate the adTuntagi^s of co-mvemtion as 
a nusana of eettlmg trade dinpntes and producing a kindfv liarnion y 
between mimaj^eiH and men. The only question liow for it 
leaily precticaDlo. Tho fact that there aro at pr<'«eiU u ron^blir- 
aUe nmnbfT of ro-opentivo producing societK^s in act.aal work 
shows that the experiment is being triwi, and ^ and by wo sliAll 
see with what results. 'It may bo doubted whether thcwvl 
AfioaHy does not He in human imture. Tf the Co-opcrativo 
OongzesS could ooairive any moans of going bock for a few 
ttenmtkms and making men over again in a ^ new way, wo should 
be mow bqpuful ae to the work’ng of co-opiuwtive ^ierprise. It 
can hardly oe denied tbai th«ro stoaimtHt rofiav more men who are 


If ibe winikaiieft m cafMddo of doing tWs aoH of ' 
tboy lutiaf be mat io do maohauidal week at T a mk a nwa 
wagfio. If tiieymdnoapahteofdaiiigUrlW 
to do it for thaui^ euid, ')^hetber vtbo .pamn 
«alhid employer or manager, bo ia casUui io^aak aad^^tSk tepab*, 
4mmd his pno». The qum|% however, ia not marAtjr >o)aa 
of money, la it likely iSkt a oompelaat maiiamf 
is pn'sunuiblY in education, iatAQigeaco, and ganeml abUMgr 
gTPHtly ttupenor to common woiman, and who haa, 
over, to boau' the bunten of an enomioua mponaiblUiy, wfltl 
atibuiit til bo ih«v sorvaut of, oud to Iw ruled by, hla MibmrduUKlaaf 
Kvor^boiH is liable to make niislakea, and when a .paid tuaiMaiar 
mmfo a mtstake it would be pretty' eaftem^ that the wurkaimiwo^ 
ttiAkit A row about it ; he would pec^ahly eliW luateior be die* 
mihavnl; and no givat btisineas ooald bo miceaaaftdly cawWi <» 
with A fruf^uont changi' of maniigiMPS. Whim an eniplf^yer maksa A 
luiatuKu Uia ct)UNX|Utniei'S fall upon himself. Then there is the 
dilUcnltv of capital. WorkiugHuen do not poasoss the ‘cokn* 
mand of a kugo capiUd. If iboy have to borrow capital ihqy 
tUi'reiy find themsolvi's in the hands of an employer undw another 
tuuiic. Again, aupposlng they have enough capital of iheir earn 
to atari vv ilb, luivv is ii to be rutoumd in the samo hands P E it he r 
eiu>h Winking meniW uiiist moke bimself a Ufo-long akve^ to the 
society, or be must have the option of selUiigkiaintenisi’m it whan 
he choosod. if shHrca aru sold, tlien here agoiu the ordiiuDry 
iTupit.ihst Cl linos in, ami workman and oapitoltsi are sppatated. At 
Uk' Ualifox Cougresa it was stated in a <lfail Ilaport thni a great 
dod (if giimbling w^ent on in tiio shares Of o^iperativo ioeietiei, 
and thi» vvaa vury much rcmuitiMi by a aeoiion of tho delegates. 
It wh*. fiiuilly ugrtH'd to oidl the gambling, slncvi tne foot 
could not bu dollied, ** ovcr-a^wouluttou.” But ibis dooa not 
got lid of tho fact. Them ore mvovetfs in all brunches of 
coiunim‘ 0 , and thorn is no roABon to siippasc that co«apomtiva 
S04 10114 H arc epocially insured rigxiiist batmmpiry. A eoltapee Of 
thiH Kind, or even ti momciiiary deolino in profits, waulu be a 
(rvisUiitg blow to poor uorkuioD. An evupioyor, with a laige 
oitpii.d (it hiH buck, eon iviford to tide over a dull Seuson, to eorry 
Oil UihiiHwrt ftveu at a loes, arel to bMoncu pros{>ority at one pesitia 
I a,.ainHt unhforiiino rit another. Witb wurking^cn, on the oeu- 
tiarv, every llin'Uialion of Irailw would Imv likely to tell aeverely* 
On the wlioli , with ovory dosire to see o^oupcnition 4iucceed| we 
cunuot pTctond to ho wry sanguine alnait it. Hitheriu the world 
huH vvalliod on its foci, atid it will perhaps Iki well to wait till the 
cxpiniiueiit of walking on the head wiln the h^ in the air has 
been more fully tested bcfoit) recommeiKiiag it for gsnerai aduptiott. 


vu MAuik aivuuuL, kiitire wouiu w an unu ot mnucc. 

npossible to oxocuorate the adTiiTita;^*s of co-ojveration as 
Dr eettling trade dinpntcs and producing a kindly lianwony 
DtMsgeiH and men. The only qucBtion i^ liow for it i-* 
KCticaDlo. Tho fact that thorii aro at nri'^oiil u CiMiBidtr- 


KiSTKIl aMUSRMK>nfl. 

I F Briglifiin is too for for u Volunteer Hoview on EHSterMondliiy, 
Wiiubiodon is decidedly too aeKr. It is not desisabls Xo 
lepi'at th(.i iiorlorinunco of ItiNt Monday ; and unless a force as large 
us liiat iiiiuer review bo employed toksop tho grounifi it does not 
fA'cni ixissjhlo to excludo tho iiuiamerablo multitude of people that 
tin IIS out of London on ii lino day. it bi*gips to look, ioueediae 
li tho general Jiolidriy hod been JiiAde toogvbfiral, fur the onmds 
who nro bent upon (>tijoyiiJg it have becouiu so big that oveiybody 
IN in the way of everybody idsi*. It certs iaiy in liard upon tho 
ViilunlcttrH. I ho iuiIwiivn can no longer carry them to the 
coa^t; and if they attempt lo got a cbiy’s mfiinm wing within 
marching dfotaitcu of i.<aidoii, they are ovcrwbeliued by a 
va4 uiimoiiHgeuble mob. It xs a pity that this abottlu bo 
wo, b»*cuu»*»* tlifre arc only two or thr(*o days in tho yoor 
oil wliich u forge lunsfor cun Ixi expected, and it fo hi bo fourwl 
that cm th<‘be days no uiadul training is likely to foi If it bo 
piM^ibh* to have tOi> much of u good thing, we rhoiild say that this 
is tm ( xmuple. No person who can poslpono a jiuiruey nowiuabea 
it on lOister Monday. There are tho T>ondoxu«rH rtishnig into tho 
country, and tho oouutry potqilo rushing up to J^ndon. It may 
perhaps ap|)car burptising that peoplo shmild go to tlm Ilritisn 
Miisi'iiiu on A line day, but they do. It ia a sorioua drawback to 
tfoil iii^tttuUoii, cufiMilered us a place of atfiusenmijt, that there is 
lat fuioquriti^ con veil imirsf* loi picnicking ninang^ tho statiias. The 
lusjoiii^ of boJidny-nmberB like to teku a basket with tiortn, and 
epi c ad ilM coiiteuU ii}Hm a bit of turf or a bsfich, hnvitig a Iroafiow 
ot foi'L in till! vinmly. if the toibli cans were not, wkh good 
leafKii), »]jy ot giving Blat&ntiCB of their trade, wo Hhonld like to 
know Hixue partu nlira ot tho buMness done by them on Kaalisr 
5i«>ndiiy at good subiirfoin si1<s. It most liavo Wo (morrijous. 

T1)4i novvspa|s«rs dewnfo^ a phu'o of iiinusemmit coiled tho 
J\MpIe's Coirdfu, Hituato at Old Ottk Oommon, Wxilesdtsi« It 
fo’Jojjgs 1*1 ft (Jo-operative Cowiiany;, ami was visited by memboM 
and tliinr frunds to the nomlior of 3 , 000 , There arc oxtonslvo 
mwpii^t grounds, a cricket ground of eight omres, a rumung gtonild. 
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bowling allay B, gymnastic appliances, and a diaimng pudfoew, 
I ‘‘tlM forgc.Nt’^iu the A^orJd,** which socwis to bavo bucu'firwy useA 
It io difficult to uiulcrsland liow all this can have bwjit done by a 
; eubM‘nphon of il. par share, but, if it bus, we fdiiuuhlpiotUNiiico 
I this 4CJUC ()l the most successful and useful of Liniitfid (jmpanitM. 
We siippf m that the band will lie a nuiMiaoe U> tiio noigiihour- 
hu<ai if tburo be a neighbourhood, Yait as ttio admbsiou b ermfiued 
to nmmbeia and their fri**ads, it will not lie in oitiicr iv^peete such 
, A nuManee as Cremoruo has been U} Chelsea. Wo ohs^grre ifmt 
. Orcmoroe^waa^opeii 6ii Kaidio* Monday, and there were tltenirM 
muumnonts ano fireworks, but no dimcing. We alw^s hear 4m 
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ivUoil Bunr Im in M. M«maid'i blatory of bit aaftroh alter baneftoos^ imdar tba ^ 

ant wjsikk anablaa ^ Uogiaphar protiliy to call tba of tba Soonia temily, a man of grait aoolaiiaBtloal iafiimoor 

ffladly mm otwr, luring thooa of Our Mdm irtio 4«im te 
^ Hba aaooaa Jaam ant w Maria daa MouHna, ^ eight, imow aU about it to the otahomto biwapl^ of M» MamunS. 
obUdraiiitero of whom are important dgum in the pool's biograuhy. Through an ode, " Ia rtmoraiade aux Muaea,*^ in t66^ 

OneiaAgnteBadBeyWhoatanaudy ago joined Port Royal, inrhm and ahbwnby the Abb6 LaViuiaQur to BoilMUi irho ptonovuMMKl a 
ahe beoama AbheM of Sainte Thecile; the other is the third favourable judgiiiont upon it, Raciiia beoauia acquainted ^th that 
Jean Racine, her senior by more than eleven years, who waa renowned eaUrbt, who through Uft^raomiiiiMlhUKimchQet and moat 
iKim in 1615. ThU Jean waa at first broimht up as a cadet vduable IViend. lie was already acquainted with MuHAre, the 
in the Qoards, but at last settled at La Fertd-Milon, where director of Uie comptuiy at tlie l^alais Royal| and presented him 
he suceeeded to his father's employment In 1638 ho married with his first tr^ody, La TMbafih (completed in ifioO, which he 
Jeanne Soonin, of that town, whose fhmily was held in great had originally intoudisl for tlio otW company at the Hdtel do 
respect, and formed another link between the poet and the Church. IkHirgogne. Fontaine, in a futrt of novel entitled Zsi ammn 
Pterre Soonin, brother of Jeanne, held sevend important ofiicos, de cfives h pictura, undnr feigned names, of the happy lift 

and creditably distinguished himself as the author of a Life of 8t he had with his three friends, lioileau, MoU<^, and Radne, whose 
Yulgis, patron of La Fertd-Milon, which was dedicated to the characU^rs he di>scrilH>s ; and the work is siiU pleasant reading, 
Bishop of Soissons, in tho name of all the inhabitants. Throe of though M. Mt>tjinArd duos not tail to point out. that at the time it 
his sons belonged to the Society of St. Qenevi&ve, of which one of was published thu agrecAblu relations Wweon MoU^rs and Racine 
them, Antoine, was abbot, and "the whole race apparently consisted had recoivod a nide shock. Tho cause of tho rupture was the pto« 

, ofpersons of some note, either as ecclesiastics or as (Government ductioii of Racines second play, hfftunUf at the lldtel 

officials. Tlis maternal relations, however, were lightly esteoiucd de Jiourgogiio, when it had shortly before b<»on brought out 
by tlie poet, who, making tin exception in favour of his undo by Moli^rua troupe at Iho Palais Iloyal, From a quantity of 
Antoine, called them all a jiack of boors (</c ftana ruatr^), somewhat con Hid ing evidence it may bo gathored tliat the poet 

Fifteen montlis had elapsfnl since the marnage of tho third J<mui dtiserteci his old friend on account of the very indifibrent manner 
Racine and Jeanne Sconin, when a son was Wn to thoin, who on in which his pW had Ix^mi acted ; and it seems to be an esta- 
the 22nd of I^ecember, 1639, waa christened Jean — tho child s Wished opinion that the Palain Royal troupe excelled in cotncdv# 
maternal g^idlather, Pierni 8couiu, and his paternal grandmother, but that iragiMly was niiich better performed at the Il^l de 
Marie dee Moulins, officiating as sponsors. This fourth Jean, tho Jkmrgogne, whoiv Floriilor, esteemed tno best tragedian of his day, 
poet, lost his parents at an early age. His mother died in giving acUhI tlm principal parts. It is a singular fact that Racine did 
birth to a daughter in January 1641, and his father, who took a not withdraw his piece from the Palais Royal, but that two or 
second wife shortly afterwnixlB, died in February 1643, wben ho three times it was Hc*t(^d simultanoously at both tho rival houses, 
was little more than three years old, leaving no inheritance behind In 1665, the year when AlfAuuuIrfi was finit produced, tho coH- 
him. It is suppoM^d that of tho two nephews little Jean was con* tost iMigan to display itself iK^twoen tlie respective conuoisseura of 
tided to the care of his paternal grandfather, and brought up by an older and a younger gimeration ; one party espousing the oadio 
his grauduiuthor Mario des Moulins, whom ho always called Ma of the vonorublo Onrneille, who had rather fiulen into uogleot, the 
bonne more," and that Pierre 8conin took charge of the female other believing that the veteran had found at least a worthy suC** 
infant, named Marie. Thert^ is no doubt that t ho future poet spent in the uerwon of Racine. The reiimrlcs made at the time by 

the greater jiart of his oiirly youth at the houae of his grand* 8t. K\reniona on Racine's Hucond play, which, it may be observed, 
father, the third Joan Racine, who died in September 1649, and tiirnM on the contest between Alexander oiid Porus, wiU probably 
whose death was iminodiatelv followed by the retirement of his aoem odd to English r('ad<‘rs. The critic obs«^rves that tho Indian 
widow, who joined her daughter Agn^s. at Port Royal. Young hero ought to have a character di Heron t firoin that of a Frenchman t 
Jean was sent to tho college of lioauvais, which ho quitted in 1655 for when another cliuiato and iinother soil p^>dacl^ anlmuls and 
in order to receive the benetit of the instruction at Port Ro3'fil, fruits disKiiiular to those of Kurofie, tho men are dissimilar 
where bis chief prfxieptors were Lancelot, then renowned as a likewise in comiUaiance, and even ap[>eur to liave another reason. 
Greek scholar, and Nicolas, whoso name is fiuuous in tho history NevertholeKS Porus, whom (juinlus (hirtius describes as alike 
• of tho Society, and who was re^rarded as an accomplished lAitiiiist. Hirange U> (ireeha and Persiiuis, is in this play purely French*— 
A certain inconsistency prt^vailed in tho instructions of those ** Au lieu do nous trensporUir an x fndes, on I’amene eh Franc*)." That 
stem Jansenists. On the one hand, they took a position with Hi. Evreniond is perfiadly right there is no doubt, but to English 
regard to modern literature with which the Barobones Parliament cars it will anpear singular tliat a fault which seems to pervade 
m^ht have sympathized; on tho other, they were os ardent all the Frencu tragedies of tho so-called classical period should bo 
admirers of the ancient classics as they were rigid Puritans, pointed out as an exceptioiml defect in Racine's new play* In the 
encouraging a profound study of the Greek tragedians, and even midst of literary enemies in Paris, and the spiritual Ihnnders 
trauslatmns of Terence. They were evidently influenced by the old which reached nim from Port Royal, Racine then* 

boliof, of which we find fi-oquont traces in many mcKlern historians, tricol labours, and iiis pim;s, afu^r AUvnndte^ wore written in tho 
that they are two worlds, one antique, the olner modem, which following onler:— /fwi'/m/myrir, 1667; Lvn J^lauf^rt, 1668; //W- 
practicauy have nothing to do with each other, though books tannicus^ 1668; 1670; 7 /ryVrsc(, 1672 ; Milh'idHitf 1673; 

written in the former may bo profitably used by inhabitants of the Jphig^ni^, 1674 ; Phhlr^^ i^75> 

latter. The love afliiirs of Racine during his connexion with tha Freticli 

In i6j8 Jean Racine nuittod Port Iloyal, two years before the stage much interested his oonteni^)orarieH, and when he became a 
destruction of tho small schools attached to it, and was sent to ^ convert" Madame de 81^ vign6 said of him, ** Racine s*est surpassd ; 
Paris, that he might go through his course of logic at the Gollcge il aime Dieu coinme il amoit sos maiiressfMi." M. Mesnard, howevori 
of Harcourt, then in tho hands of learned Professors of Theology carefiilly surveying tho evidence iKiforo him, conies to conulu* 
and Philosophy. Ho was now under the care of a kinsman, sion that the pod, whom bin countrymen regard aa a great master 
Nicolas Vib^, intendant of tho Duke of Liiynes, at whose huUd in the art of theatrical love-making, was himself tolerably heart* 
ho was afterwards regularly settled. There he became acquainted wlu»b>. Tho Hrht object of bis aflections seems to have boon 
with La Fontaine and Le Yasseur, an tdjh6 qalant. who seems to Madile. du Parc, an Hctrci*^ more renowned for beauty tlinu for 
have anticipated the clasa so familiar in tho following centur>'. talent^ who lx;longed to Moli6re's company, and played one of the 
Vibart waa no sovere Mentor, and as he completely ruled tlie parts in Alpxmidrv at the Palais Royul.^ "When lUudne quarrelled 
hotel in the absence of his master, life passoa merrily onoiigli, with MoliOn^, she tranHfc.rred her services to the HAtol de Ikiur* 
and we soon find the Abhd procuring outlines of plays from gogne, where she played A ndrornamio in tho tragedy of that namo, 
Itecino, that he might convey them to actresses. Tuo austeri- and apparently distinguished herself more tlian usual. She died in 
ties of Port Royal had for a while ceased to have their efibet. 1688, and her vacjiticy was supplied by a much more celebrated 
Racine oultivated^ his ^dical tolon^ while he entered freely person, Madlle. do (/hainpmesle, whos») name, by thu way, w’ss 
into the dissipation 01 tho age, and the first work from hts oy her conU;mp4jraries usually spelt ** (jbamiuelay." Bho was the 
pen which poMod beyond the circle of his own private friends granddaughter of a President of tno Parliament of Normandy ; and, 
waa an ode to tho ** Nymph of the Seine,'’ printed in 1660. coming to [’arls ^vitli her husband, first joined tho troupe at the 
This was written to celenrato the King’s marriago. and was Marnis. In 1670, being Hum about twenty-six years of age, she 
submitted by Vihart to the judnnent of Ohapelain, who, qiiittM tho Mantis for the TI«H<3l d«; Rourgogne, and uiadii her 
though his fame afterwards doclmed, wm a ^eat man in his ns Jforntione in Andrama^uc. Racine him never soon her; and, 
day, and of Porrault. Both honoured it wiUi their approln- holding tliat so more a novice could not do justice to a pari which 
lion, and soon Racine began to teat his powers as a dramatist, is still considered one of the gn^atest in French cisssical re* 
Two pieces which he h^n, Ania»k and Lm amours (T Ovule, pertory, was at first inclino<i to stop away from tlie theatre. After* 
were never eompleted ; hut tho latter is worth mentioning on ao wards ht) changcMl his mind, and so highly delighted was he 
count of the fiici that before he be^ra writing he read and com* with her acting that immediately after ine porfimnanoe, which 
mented on the whole works of Ovid. In the edition of Us works was eminently successful, he hastened to her box, flung himself 
. now beftra ns are oomprised remarks of Racine on 4 e Olympian on bis knees before her, and ovcxrwhelmed her with thanks and 
Odea of Pindar and the Odyssey of Homer, both referriiig to the complimonte. 

Greeks and maiginai notes to thejpfoductions of nearly twenty A common belief that Jm Ohampmesld was not only very Igno- 
nnciofit autbom, among which the Book of Job is irndnoltd. Tho rant, but very stupid, M. Mesnard » by no means ready te shore. 
jf^ftuyindiiflttjofBaeinewittiuaiTellofis^aiidthosevriiodoji^ The following story, aa told by Ijemazurier in his Oulme, is not 
MSiminiich as a poet must reflect Uim as a consokfo^^ hsd 

The fiune which the poet waiaain%ei Paris mkbgA Aactte U CliompnMsId demandait i lUdns d*oh il svalt M Athnik. **i)e 
oflhedoetciraofPortBoyBl,aiiahteaitttAgDtewasil|biigtnlisr FAadou Twtonieitf;” rs^ndHdt. **r>B I'Anckm Tenuumfnt r* 

aywalljr t^aotriooi eh, msifl! n'avsisd« pss oal dir« qu’il yen itviiU un Ncu vena ? 

HehittMeRfelttwl^cNightiM his own taste alone, t^ifbetuimtely for tlM aothentimty of ihfr stetyf it wssim^ 

hut to seek aome regnlar aonioe at emotmMBt The ftriloiis the rime of JiMis for Raome to come into contact with Lo 
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Ohampmeftl^. The life of this artrew wna pw^flinto enoit^L 
Itaciuo wa» by no innniiH Um exoluMive ob'A't her aheotioiw* and 
one of bift rivals was Oluih ‘S the w)n of <lf‘ Swif^nd, who 

in the Yoor 167 1 uptHiks ot J^ri ( 'hanipmi mUI ashi;r ^ h llow- 

evor, iiiOTelaHonH Vtwcen the pott mid the ni‘tytos cotitinaed for 
several years, and tiu* ^mnovion wns not hrolrt n olV until Uooifie 
ibuiid bimsetf supplmiti'd by the ( Jount of Ok'iJUTil-Ttmiierre. Tli<‘ 
Tnnmiiig epi^jtrain writti'Ti on tho orvaaion of ihin invent is well 
icnown to the stiuliiitH of I’^wr^h liieiSAlHire 

A U pliM ttniilre ftm^ntr Hlc tut (li s|i(h< 

Qm pnl louj^Omiiu UfM'ltm d.iii*- •'jmi mar 
MAi<t par till iiinipic nuillumr 
L«' tonnerrf 1 4I vwiu, «|ui 1 ’a fl nu m 1 

In 1673 Itncino bcrnniii a minuW «}f tin* J ivncli Aeiideniyr 
occupy the vaeuurv left by the (leatli of tba la u netl Alothe Jo 
Vayer, on whom, lUToidin^Molhe wnlHvw«i\s n uaio- h,- pronoiuiml 
A formiil culojjfy. The sp«Hieh seems to h In -i i disiiml failure, 
but was forgotten among the plautiits bi^iilow/ / I ( ii tiu* Mtiiniditte. 

Tlio rclirtmient of the poet fmm th«* bluntly afw tlio pro- 
duction of PhhdrOy %\\\\ regarded an hid niii'*terpuet*, arose, it is 
siifi'Ht to Assume, from u ooinbination of nioliioi, tiu* reliifne fort*e 
of which nwty be variously estimated. In the iimt plnct , lu* was 
die^iated by llin effort'^ of a literary ciibil, lieuded by the UiifhesH 
of liouillou, to humiliaio him by showing u mmked jirefiTenee tor 
the Plddrt' of Pnulnn, a ]>oft wlio, wive for 1 ij-> eiimitv to Ihirlne, 
Wiinld now bo entirely hirgottm. Tin n (luno the inlliierin* ot 
Aunt Agn^'s and l*ort Hoyal, for yvhom, in HfMto of outward ap- 
TOarances, hohnd dway* retained a proloiind aHhcliou and respoet. 
The anxiety that ho showed, eien in he* ])U'face to Ph>drp^ to ni- 
coneile tragedyto the roD'-eienoen ofiniun pioim ]ier'-uiH by wluuii 
it is condeniiKul, indieat<‘s a stati* of inojiUl line lftltu‘H^ ns to tho 
innocencH of his oeeupatuiii which do( ^ imt upiv* ir in his earlier 
works, and this pnrticmlar jday was ajitirovx'd b\ tlie givit AmKuhL 
The tirst impulwu of Jtacine after li is so-ealled eo i\ei wum wai to 

1 ’oin the (hirthusian order, but by the nilvin* of Im pum.H friend*! 
10 resohed to contract a rt'Spectablo luarnugc*, and in 1^177 took to 
wife (Jalhoriiio de Uomaunl, the daurlitei of a dacoased notary 
who seians to have bien an amiablo woman, not iwnuakubh) lor 
Woallh, 1 a>Aut}, 01 laU lit. However, *<110 w.i*^ «u excolleiit house- 
wifo, and b^ioaiiui the luolher of N'vtii < liildn n , and tho hapuu ^t 
hours of the ]!oot, iiI'Ut his luamugL, seem to have b*eu Uio'*(' 
passed in the u< dom of his (amily. 

Tile nomination i»r Itaeuie luul lloilem as histonosrraplu'i'. to tlio 
King took pltiei) in the saiiu* venr, 16/7, mul, luingiii^ with it as it 
did a now oeuupation, iiiiiv bo set ilowu on iln* list of mot>vi‘s 
which led to lh»i abandoniiieiit of flu* st Tiu* olllce of I’ecord- 
ing the glories of laniifl X IN', was no suuHine; in 107^ tlio |an*ts 
aot'ompnniod him to flheiit and Ypu s, and vveie pie-eut at tie 
siugOH of both towns, thou«rli, If vvoinav tiust thehitlrieal rmuavks of 
the wiudiko arinlocrats, who sneered at the two bon y/< they were 
Cfljofttl not to enruuut(*r morn diuiirev than absolute necessity le- 
^irud. Tho yaluo of tho le-sults <»bt iiii< d hv the joint labours of 
the two Iiisioriti^phers cujiriot now he is ertaiiied. lii 1736 their 
work perisJied iiiTlie ihinies w hicli lies! roved tho hou*e of V^alin- 
cour (at Siint (Moud), v^ith whom ihev had boon dcp^'Mled ; but 
there isuoieasonto bolicwo tJu lealu 101 •*.!“ ertion lh,it the only «^e 
w'hioh Ilacino inndo of his pou m his ollieiul capacity waa to bi^u | 
the reeoipta for his wilurj , ^ I 

Neithvr his Hbiindouiiient of tho slt^fo, nov his duties as liislorlo- | 
grapher, provuntod Haeino from eomjd>ing with tho wH|ue3t of 
Mailamo do Alaintenon lint ho w'ould wiile a pluy t<» bo pir- I 
formed by her }n'o(^iju /t, the ymrig Imlies ot h r. They L ul 

alroady acted A/idrvfmff/or, but tho »uh)eel of Ibis woik whs con- 
aldored too profaru*, and tho request ot die pious fmourito Inl to tho 
COiii]p;aitiou of llMhm' and Athihoy respei’tivelv jiorformed at Suint- 
Oyr in 1689 and 1691, Kveu his Jaubejusl friends weie baiii'lied 
With (hcjso i^cripluval drauias, and M. Mesnerd discovei's in Jkthir 
pAASugoa wliidi express the mnd’s sorrow over l\al Uoy.il, though 
tJio play w «9 wnthm at ilio instigation vd’ ono of its bitterest 
enemit's* 

Of the devotiim of lliirine to Louis XTN*. there is less reason to 
doubt tinin of the perlect sincciiU' of his religious etmveiMum j for 
it is an ugly little liwd that, ’afti*r his aUuulonmeiit of tho 
theatre, ho did not eu'ruple to write nudiciiMH epiirrams ugiiinat 
COiiUMUismiry drmiiatists. Hut tho roLuioii hetwei'ii Jiim luul tho 
^(Jraiul Mivnaniuo” wvnns tvi have licoii that of a persoiiid friend. 
Tho King hkou the courtly mannors of ihn^xH't; adininxl his 
Ikce, which, if portniits «re to be trueled, was very handsome ; 
And in 1696, when attackul by a malaity which deprived him of 
aletm, hia groateai dtdight was to Iwar liaciuoread riutArcKe Liirs 
at his bedniilo. Suddenly the. tic is brokiui, and hero again tJiero 
is a m\ story. The position of Kaciiio at Court eimblevl him to be 
of wrvk'o 10 Ills bixdlm’U of l\>rt Royal, mid hia Jansimii^m wn« u 
pi\)bnble wuibo of oUbuco. 1 )n the othov hand, mention is miulo of 
a papv*r bugg^stini** uieaus tor alleviating tho poverty of tho people, 
amt this, it is imiy have hod an injurious oil»*ct ou tie 

writer. For a dibCU'*sion, vui tv ill not say' a lioUU'mn, ol the quoe^ 
tiiiUt w^e Ttifer to tho iviiiplo biography of M.Mosuard. NNTiatever 
^l»Ay have boon the enub^* of Racine « “disgrace,” it ftottuis to have 
noccaaioned his death, wliicU took place in 1699, in the hllv’-ninth 
yuar of hi« agis. This at least ia Urn opinion of IVL iMosuarvl, who, 
imticipAting 'the objet'iiou tli d a wound iuliictiHl on his v.anity as 
.ii teoorttar AVguea uunnb in of a |>oet. oW ' 

** XiA ddvoutmumt do Kvinc 11 Louis XlV. dtait oinciSitv \ 
dtoit pu cidte/’ 


obsorvee, 
sou 


tHK KDd.K-JiORB OF ^ROIIB.^ 

E EPfTATKfX dojHjnds in net a few tldnga more uwm j 
tiian on positive merit, XToJiy who are now bononrea as poeta/ 
of the seventeenth century have achieved their fame, whstever it^ 
may bo, by verses which Woutd do no credit to the weaker amng 
the minor poets of our own day ; and many a modeim xnatiie- 
matical gemus has been disappointed ou linding'thiit his sappcNMul 
discoveries were old in the davftof Kuclid or Archtmedea. The 
comparison bus special force in tho cast* of those who giv 0 tbam-^ 
selves to the arduous task of gatlierirtr the unwritten iolkdore of 
any country. Their toil, far from b ung k^rf, i» ^en tTPasterihim 
it would have Win forty or fifty yovid ngo. Railroads «i>d feio- 
‘ graidirt have gone (kr toward h placing lui iinpa^>s'ib]obinTM*r between 
tho present and the past. Tho mingling of people from tho fbnr 
quarters of the heavens in almrmt owrv place b'ls dealt tiio deftth* 
blow to the persistenco of local traditions; and it is a mere qnes- 
iioii of time how soon the myth-hunter may have to g^vc^up bis 
task as utterly hopeless. Jn the meanwhile he mnst seek here and 
there the fragnients which may reiii.iin from tho anciimt feast, mid 
seek iliom at the hands (d‘ those* vvlut are daily becoming moixiiaiid » 
moro uwaro of the incongruity of tho old thought with the new, 
and w'ho are disposed to resent any questions which may saom ta 
them much like a request to place a patch of ohl cloth on a new 
garment. Hence it may with little hesitation bo asserted that tho 
labours by wliicli the brolherM (Iriumi brought together their 
Hpl(*ndid harvcHt of Teutonic popular tradition worn bv no lueftos 
80 heavy as tlu'sc* wliiob pre^s on their followers at the present 
time, and that tho merit of thojse who now e€lt^k to tmvd 
in tlu'ir steps should bt* cheorfull) mid ungnulguiglv Bckuowledged. 

It 13 posaiblo that some who laiicy that they have biougiit to 
light a stock of new iiiaten.il ran} b(* deceived Dv their own want 
of knowledge or the ileic' liveiie*'** ot their method. Hut tliei-e are 
n<i giouucU wh itevi r hu* Hupjo*.ui/ that this ch-irfri* cun bo sua- 
taiued against tlie collect'jr ul tlu"** It oisn storns, who inubt take 
a place in Hie lanks of tin* semtv hand aniong't whieli are 
iiuiuWod such i!!**n s (iiiiem for Hivmin tradition, Vsbjornseii 
and Moe lor N .mlinivuin ‘^tovv, I'Hnipiwll for the uh of tho 
NVi*8t llighlimd'*. and INiwell and VIuguu^*von for tlie tnehiions of 
Icihmd. VVheih«*r tin- hinNe-il reapi d on Itiilmn ground be or bo 
not ns rich as that \v Inch h »•* come ikuu more Xmtlieiu lands is a 
m.ilter of eomparatne nidilleri'iiee 'I he soil mav be, and probitbly 
IS, tor many reason** not < viilM*rnn*lv fertile; but it is ne<*<*sHary 
that ever) caiiuitiv of 1 iirope should be mumteh Bcriitmiml, ani 
in one 8<*nso it will lx* Hcarcelv a hsppv day when it may be said 
th'1 tho work has h hi ImiiUy bioughl to a ('lost\ The charm 
vvhuh led ou the pioneeih m the grt.U work with a sonse of 
conatmt Ireslmets will hiv»* loH us povvur; and th'* task of 
nysoitiDgfind cl«*>sifving fho tri'ismes brought together bv happier 
invtbtigations will la* both nion* lahonoua and lees eiicomaging. 
Meanwhile the author ol lluse Komitn folk-tfilcB has done much 
tovvftids biinmng iilM>ut a coiisumiuation not nluigother to bo 
desiifd; and the nuisacknu, tirst of the Spanish, then Of (he 
Italian jummsula. Iiuh mpidlv narrowed tho bounds of hilure re- 
Rearidi. In adililiou to the nimes nlrtiady mentioned, the great 
ston*houM 3 of lim^rian rriiditaon has L-en opened bv AkuinsiU' for 
Ru4»*i urn and by AJr. Jhilstou for Knriwhnion, while tho tojk-lore 
of Alliaum and inodorn Hellas has la*en not less diligontly ransnoked 
by I liihii and other inquin*i s. ( )ri the w holt*, it may lie feared that not 
much more remains to be done ; but <7t' the remaining portimi ot the 
task the most proUtablo and the most erwiitabh* is beyond doubt 
that whii'h conreriis itself with tho pu***ervation of actual pepUhir 
trailitioiis not yet committed to writing or to the still greater safe* 
giinnl of print. NVo welcome thendoie with gi*eater plunsiiu* this 
volumo of Italian folk-lorti because wn loun*! onraehes not lojnr ago 
(March S, 1873) compelled to apeak le‘*s favourably of an attempt 
of the author to pre8i*nt iu an Euglish drovss tho Kalmuck atones of 
the Hiddhi-Kur. \ot only have we in tlie plan of the book a saft*- 
puard against tho fauUs which marked tho of the For Bntt, 
out tho notes and introduction arc wholly free from that irrelovTint 
matter wluch mnv help to swell tho ei/e of a book, but which in 
Um cna45 of a work tailing within the provini'o of the comparative 
mvtbologist must deprive it pnirtically of all value. At the aame 
time it must b<* cjirefully noted that, although this work is strictly 
out* with which ctimpanitive mvlhologists moat deal, it was m*vxjr- 
thele''8 not underUkeu from their point of viow. 'I’ho autlior bad 
road httle, it mvina, of Max Muller, uotlimg at all of LJox or of 
xVugolo de Oubernatis. 

1 ho stories given in tho volurao fall under four cla.sscs. Tho 
first clas^, called Favole, answer olmo-^t oxactlv t<j the *pcpnhir 
traditions of tlio Teutonic or iScandinavian world. Tho sceond 


clfiss, ontitleii Legenckuy Tales or Estnupi, ore more Birietly Italian, 
and embody the iiupressious left on tho pepple by the lives of 
soma among their most iilustrious siints and teachers. Tiie third, 
troaiing of ghost and tre.isure stories, exhibits some peualiar 
forms of lUdiau superatitiou ; while tho fourth, called Cmrpo, 
Is rcpicsentud by some tales in tho collections of (-Irimm luid 
Ikiseut, and by Others which aeem to bo ahaxud by Aryans 
and Turanians alike. But from the position Italy, whether 
in tho timiss of the Republic or of the Knpire, or im^r 
tho new older of tilings which has grown up with Christiati|^» 
there luro neeeaiarily no apociaily diiicult or roystmoua 
queMioD^^m^tad mth the iaiode of tbe«eqi|UiHon or tnmscniB- 

• FMore p/iHame. Ccdlcetrd by m>id of nuHiUv from the 
By U. tL]ki**k«AuUi<ir of PattaAsV* **iiagaa from tbe Far 
LoiaWci : Unipnans & Vo, 1674. 
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««<iM Um, of » «lHr to tl»Mm%iw alOMt ray 

miiMiit if tratoiUiMi in dotoil wtobMck CMwynijr bMk tim y tobtoia 

' 2sftak'TS?5i^ sttTsrJi 

fom aM by nttlattered pmasits,^ who would huvo Soi^j^tteo 
ulmo^M Aooa B$ they heaid them storiee belonffing to' a 
oivilieetioii and a form of society mdehidtoly difiering from their 
own. and which exhibit chainoteriatics hopoleealy ipeonsistent^ it 
wo^ Boem, with any theurr of oonecioua bonowing or even of 
mdual importation from other lands, in this light it cannot be 
wd that tnnae Koman folk^tales have the same value with the 
old DieCcan atones preserved by Miss Frere (sm Safuniay H^view, 
May 9, 1868)}. but they liave nevertheless a value of their own, 
aa showing the action of Ohristiauitv on popular eentinieut in 
Italy, in contrast with Uie etFiMris following tlie same cause in 
Qermany, Norway, or Iceland ; and if the Udes belonging to tlie 
tot claw in thi^ volume must for Eudish readers ^enuly, and 
especially for English boys and girls, W*e a special etom, those 
wnich frU under the other heads are ]>orhapa the more instructive 

Of the striking features in these latter stories none are more 
prominent titan the ideas which attach a mechanical force to 
prayer^ and which regard interruptions of what is supposed to ho 
order of nature with a calmness passing easily into the mem- 
ment of liiiuiliaritr. Of these tales not a few are told of PhUip 
Neri, the sainted founder of the OraUtrv ; but one or two related of 
Father Vincent are even more sigiiiiicant. No dlfficultv is sup- 
posed to bar his eating of a whole codiish, bones and alf, sent to 
him during an illness by the Falber^Clonenil, with a cbaigo thiitbe 
was to be sure to eat it ; and the tearing of bis throat, which was 
tho consequence, not only added nothing to the force of his malady, 
but was foilowed by the snetHly and complete recovery tif bis 
generiil health. Vincent had to show obedience in other matters 
besides the devouiing of codlish. The wimdera wrought by him 
were so mainy that, in the oniuion of the Father-General, bis head 
was likely to be turned, ana tlio utasdful couiinsnd that he was to 
work no more miracles was issued accordingly, and strictly adhered 
to. His paUenoo was to be severely trie<i. lie happened to paw 
under the high scaifoldiDg of a house which was btsng built, juai 
at the moment when a laboui'cr miasiMl his footing, jiud fell over 
from the top * 

*♦ I'adru Vincenzo, save me,” crlod tho mnn, for cvcryliody knew Fitdra 
Vineiinso^ and ho hail just him turn iuur tlio street. “ SStop ihove,” 
suid Padre Vincouzo, “ I must nut save ytm, ns the Futlier-ticneral nays I’m 
not to work niiracU*>*; but wait there, and I’ll go juid nsk if 1 may.” Then 
ho loft him su«pondo»l in the air, while lie nm lirciithlow to owk ponnlwion 
-of tho Fnthor^General to work the niirnele of eavlng him, 

Some of tlie^o strictly Italian stories bolong to n class from which 
Boccaccio drew tho materinlfl for his D^cauurm, end sstirizo, al- 
though with marked iiidulgouoo, the faults of socuhuYi and nwilars. 
A few relate to historical p«?rponagfs. Among these Pietro 
Bsilliordu has undergo no a Htiungo transformation from the Peter 
Abelard of the srhools, while lloloi.'^u, still more strangely, hits 
vanished from the tradition nltogelhiT. TJie groat scholar IxfCorofiS 
11 mere sorcerer, who cheats tlio devil, and then extorts the forgive- 
ness of the Ihxloomer by beating his breast witit a largo stone, 
until the crucitix before which he kin^els is constrained from very 
pit|( to bow its head in token of his Jicceptiirice. In ** Pret’ Olivo, 
with one or two other tales, we have spocirnenflof that free dealing 
witli the most sacred subjects which jw^hses iiiU> reckless daring in 
tho Norso story of the ‘‘ Master Smith,” givi^n by Dnsent from 
Asbjomsen and Moe. In tlio hitler talo Joans Christ Hp^tars in a 
character not unlike tliat of Medeia, and tl\e smith, naving so 
frightened tho devil os to be refuwjd admisaioti into hell, hurls his 
sled^-luunmer into the door of Paradise, held ajar by St. Peter 
for the udmiasiou of a half-starved tailor, and so secures his own 
entrance — a parody, it would almost seem, on tho words which 
speak of the Kingdom of Heaven su tiering violence, and the violent 
taking it by force. In tho Italian stories the three wishes wliich 
■are graniou to the Master ^mith for 00 particular reason are the re- 
wwIb of hospitality otfered without hope of recompiinse. The wary 
prii^t who is among the recipients of tins boimty nsus for a hundred 
years of life together with the power nf giving to Death when she 
might come for him such orders ho might please, sod of extort- 
ing absolute obedience. Tho tricks play^ on Death axe much tho 
same as in the Northern story ; but when, having gained three 
more centimes of lifoj tho priest at length expresses bis readiness 
to go with her, ho insists on journeying to heaven by way of lioJl, 
wh^ ho wins soul after soul from iho devil by his skill in cord- 
playing, until, when his cope is covered all over with them, Death 
dseuucB that she can wau no trioro, and that she will not be 
bothered with oaarjvaa so many souls all tho way to Paradise. At 
the celestial gate 8t. Peter demurs to the reception of souLs which 
Death, had brought up without having them properly consigned to 
her. Thoanswer is that it was the priesPs doing, not hen, and 
timtshe was bound by his Master to obey him* Master I 
•Oh,thesirm out of H." iaid St Peter; only wait a ndiiute while 
1 just gp and ask Him whether it is so.’’ In another of these 
stories, in whkb the hero is a tavern-keeper, St. Peter mm to in- 
form his Master that the man to whom he given Ibar centuries 
was at to gate with frfreen thousand other aoule^who hid 
title to Psiadisof— 

<« TeU iilm he mvf come in Mmedt** saM Christ, behas no* 
thla^g d^Acdob with to oUto” Tell filmic te please^ M 


tetnystogHtopl never mtoiBQrdfipMtrvhdw 


iueayea««er1»brettghtwHh Hl»k sad If HehedbibogMmieiUiy Xi^^ 
have Mdd noriiiiigy anewered to ) lUid jN se r tomsgSt 

too. •‘Thet is righi, Iturt hi rkto*’’ seewemd JesasOiriiiS. ‘•Set to» all 
In, let tom eU in?' 

We may admire to ehnpUclty which eanHceoerd a UvonihhecM 
as having a clearer coam^iion of duty ton to 9imoiijr4itiiMi»if ; 
but tho more gentle and tender spirit which nauhs these atoriol ^ 
oonlraat with tlietr Northern counterpAxtS is more prominent in 
the strictly mytliical which btdong to the common inhekitoen 
of the ArWi world — nay, it maybe, of Aryan aud Turanlnn and 
.Semiiio triWs alike. Many of the most boaullfhl of toso ore hew^ 
having lost somewWt |mrliaps of the rude foiive of tlm Teutonie 
versions, but having gainod niiioh in other ways from to softat 
colouring thrown over them. In tmtUiasUm author has remarked, 
of knightly heroisiu and of expLoita of marvcdlout valoux to 
moilorn Roman folk-lore prenenU not tho most distant traoe-Hi 
marked conmituit on that change of chivracter wbich^ the Bean of 
St. I’anl'S a^icnlx^ to tho dircict working of Christianity «n to 
Italian mind. Of tho beauty of these tales in their Italian drees 
there can be no question. Our old favourites of liapuiisoU and 
CiuderellH, of the Goose Girl aud Katie Wooden Clonk, of Heauiy 
and to Ri^t, and the Giant who liad no Imart in bis Wte, are au 
here, US Filagranata, Ceiuirientola, Palombolletta, mid Maria di 
lioguo or Woodiui Mary. Boots who Hits anu>n|r lhe aahre, this 
Great l^’ool of West Highland tradition, is here Bcloocoloiio, who 
wins a fairer bride tlum any of his brothers, and, having thrown oflf 
the garb of humiliation, appears in sll his ajilendour as a king» 
Bnt oven in thoao which arct marked off inoet widely from to 
kindred tales of Northwn land, wa llnd that to story dore. JHtle 
more tlian ring tho cliangtw on images comuion to a Imst or tales, 
and yet does so without losing one j()t of its jpor|M>tuai froshneas* 
Thus in tlio beautiful story of Vaccarella we have to benafioimt 
cow whicli bofriviuls the dawn-maiden, and which, to tho pofouiid 
grief of tho lattor, the cruel stopmotW is n^solvod to kill. The 
maiilen hiirrif's with tho horrible tidings to the cow, and ontriHvta 
her to run away. ** There is no need for row to esoape,** replied 
Vacoarella ; killing will not hurt mo. So dry your tears, and 
don’t be distiH.*£tkHl. Only after they liavo killed me, put your hand 
under my heart, and thoro you will llml a golden ball.’’ This ball 
is, of couriM), the same wonderful Imll which figures in the legend 
of (Hnden^llii, which falls into the water os to inaUlen in the 
tieriuan story sits playing by tho wolUidH, and which con bu 
Bsht^d up only by tlni hrog pniice, tho Bhokl of old Hindu iradu* 
lion. 

Wo may close <vich new volume of ^nnine popular stories, as 
toy como at prcumt in Hufficiontly rapid succeeskm. with a foellug 
of regret that the rich mine from which they have boon dug must 
at no distant day be exhausted ; nor is this fooling of regret neciuh 
sarily IcsMonod by tho thought that thoro msy w an ample com- 
poiiBation in tho advaiiconi(?ut of tho science which deals with tolr 
origin aud growth, and which secras to accumulate yearly more 
and more evidenco, tracing tho tliousnnd »tr<‘aius of popular tradi- 
tion to a single source, In this grout work to author of those 
Roman stories haw done exndlont service, and the pn^sent volume, 
while it instrucls the learned, cannot fail to jiftliglit all who may 
open its pag»j.i. 

A 8AL0X IX THi: I.AST DAYS OP TRE EMPIUK.* 

A n unscrupulous practice is sitid to have boon luven^ by to 
young gentlemen of one of our public schools, with a view 
to Ijcgnilo tile tedium of fre<pieut chupids, of binding up novels in 
the outward ami vibible similitude of prayer-books, ilardly less 
startling is the discrt;piincy iMitwoon lue litlea and to coutonts 
of a good many works of the class which is known aa light 
litcmture. Th:it’ an utlruuiivo name may M.^Tve aa a passport to 
public favour is likely eiuiugh } and in christemng his work lui 
author has u perro<;t right to endeavour to nreptsawss, by all 
legitimate lucaiis, the mind of the rising public in its favour. 
But, on the other hand, the reading public has a right to insist 
that to titles of books shall not be illusory and inislcaiJiug. 
(vulcHM they serve ua signposts whmh may be tniHUHj,it bijconjiia 
impossible to thread to bewildering labyrinth of the ciiculiiting 
library with any degree of comfort. Unhappily, what may be 
termed the literary luisdemoanour of obtaining readers under false 
prtd^mces is becoming incronaiuglv common. One is invcigletl int<» 
something very like ii sermon under tliu giiiso of a novel, ami lured 
into a politicid es^iy by the lalxd which descritem it os a book of 
travel. It must not be BuppOK«.‘d that this growing ^'siuartueiis 
on to {>art of autiwnv places their works in' a favoursbls 
light, or adds to tlieir cLinces of success. On the coulroiy', 
to feeling of rcMtntment at liaving Ixsm diqiod dis|>OBcs 
tho provoked reader to deal out KCanty justiai oven to iheir merits. 
A beggar who bxis Ixnm led to expect a penny, and rocoivui a 
tract mstead, is in no frame of mind to do justice to to motives of 
his benefiictor. Wo have been led into this somewliat bitler 
train of reflection by the fliigratit frilore of to vduiue before 
us to fulfil in its contents to promise which iU title holds out. 
What, in to uaual acceptation of to word, is the meaniug of a 
salon It means a coterie of choice spirits male and loinoJe, 
an awenibluge in which the clever men and wmuen of the day 
pass in review aud talk their best and brightest. It recalls the 
courtly gossip of a Horace Walpole, the epf^ams of u 'JVUeymnd# 

♦ A Sahn m lAut qfthe £mph$. By draw UoMiAay. Lau(hn t 
lUdunrSBMitko'frBen. 
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tbo chdrm of a Hecamier, tho meteoric flniations of a BlaolriotcNiii 
and a Do StaeL Qranting that in the last days of the Empire the 
whn was for varioiia reasons in a somewhat tuibby condition, there 
were still men and women of mark who talked^ and whose views 
of contempomiy incidents it would be interestii^ to know. But 
what sort of suDstituto for any such record of the period is palmed 
off ujwn the reader in this volume ? Tho first half is g^ivea up to 
the flimsiest gossip about milliners and dressmakers, and the last 
half to certain episodes of the thrice-told sism of Paris. As a ro- 
nrint of liieraUu'o supplied to a Catholic periodical in 

New York the book is inhilligiblo enough. There are probably 
latlics in America for whom toilet tittle-tattle has an aWjrbing 
interest; but to dish up a hash of this kind, under a title which 
appeals to readers of a rubustor stomach and with more intellectual 
tastes, is a piece of sharp practice which we can by no means 
admire. 

In the first chapter wo are introduced to tho Parmmne cn 
^^hahiU^f in the shape of a lovely Oountoss llortho wh(3 is t^xpect- 
ing a visit fVom her “ raanucuru.’’ Ji«r bodrooni iimv be taken to 
ftvmbidize the unbridled luxury of the last days of the Empire. 
The dressing-table was a “ miracle of artistic bubble evolved out 
of satin and lace/* and its silver-firained mirror rellected a nigiment 
of vermilion phials, boxes, and brushes, and “ a varioU of cunning 
little implements instinct with some occult power of beautifying 
for ever. Tho l)ed was an oxquisito ninl elaborate creation of lace 
and white satin, and, shaded by these appropriate ” surroundings, 
rose a lai'ge ivory crucifix. In tho adjoining boudoir waits a tall, 
young, good-loouing stranger, ‘^got up in all the outward trap- 
pings of a gentlejnan; an ox tensive display <»f' snowy linen, 
unimpoachabio tailoring, patUS. holU^ in pcrl‘ecti(m ; nothing over- 
done.** Enter tho Countess, “like a blonde nymph from under tho 
blue cloud of tho portih'e. She runs to greet her foiiialo visitor, 
taking no more hwd of the gentleman with tho snowy linen und 
unimpeachable trousers than if he had been a boitio on tho 
toilet-table.*’ By and by tho artist begins liis work upon the fair 
hand which resigned itself passively to his boautifying skill. Eirsi 
he simked the fingers in some fragrant cssenco. whostf virtue it was 
to render the nails pliable ; then h(3 tiled tneiu *, then ho alter- 
nately anointed them with pmummh d la nfid brushed them 
with jimidra d V Imj^ratricey and polished them oil* with d 

Tinvmhhf and finallv perfumed them with hauma a VirnjiaMihle, 
All the’ time the Countess run on discussing her own and her 
iVieud's most i>rivate and intimate concerns, *\jn8t as if he had 
been a boar at tho North Pohi.” The civaturo,” however, as our 
author rather impolitoly terms liim, had a great snul, and pro- 
ceeded in tho course of the interview to \itter some noble sonti- 
monts in connexion with his art. Ho rcr[uirc8 two things in his 
“ patients ’’—the first that they shall he tin fcinmn tlmtintfwcAy 
and the second that they should 1x3 sympatlietic. to himself. .Money 
lie looks on ns mud. ife has a culte for th<^ ir'sChetic. The hand 
is tho agent 'of power, and what may it not accouiplish when 
wielded by a beautiful and disfinguished woman With this 
pleasantly optimist assurance that Isamtiful and distinguished 
women invariiibly wield their hniids for tlie hfippinexs of tho 
hunmii ract\M. /k^onferac drops iiis poiUHtuin-pot, and having 
batlunl Uil* tips of fflRwl# fingers in u basin of j)t*rlumetl >vuter, takes 
Lis leave. 

Next wo have Countess Ik'rtbo in a dressmakers shop. It 
is the establishment of the great M, Gramlhoiunie, under wliich 
thin pseudonym W'o are trtH>U*d to a sketch of a suflicicntly 
notorious arbiter cleguntianim, Jdko ^l. Dalmoufemc, IVi. 
Orandhommo exacted above nil things that his profer/t^n should 
bo distinguished and svinpalUotic. Acting ou this principle, 
he behaved with startling aiuiacity in the distribviliou of his 
favours. An ambassadress would bo kept ** making antechambnr,” 
while the autocrat was dolilwrntcly devoting the energies of his 
millinor-mind to the decoration of some new beau iy from the pro- 
vinces, Into tho sanctum of this capricious despot, with its “ Asiatic 
splendour of furnitui'o,” few were privileged fo enter, 'riiosc 
who did were rewarded by on exhibitjori of Madame ( Irandhoiiime 
posing ** in her lord and nusbamrs latest combination.” On the 
day of our author’s supposed visit the Indy “pObed as Mario 
Antoinette au Temple,** and “anything more insolently picturesque 
than the pane fi'om oeginning to end it would bo difliVult to con- 
ceive.” t)ne is puxxled to underatand how uriv “pose” in imita- 
tion of the unhappy Queen could bo described ns “insolently 
picturesque,” and, still more, to understand hoiv tbo historic blactc 
dresa ana while cambric irorcliief could bo rcganlod as one of M, 
Orandhommo 8 “ latest combinations.” The procedure in ordering 
a ball dress, though invested with a good deal of solemnity, is at 
least more intelligible. The Countess has voiiturad to suggest pink 
for her young friend. Thereupon tho Oracle leads tho vrt\y to a room 
brilliantly illuminated with wax-lights, leaving Marie Antoi- 
nette to continue her perfectly aimless “ pose ** for the delectation 
of another batch of visitors. I'hen follows a reroarkahle experi- 
ment. M. Orandhomnie stretched out his hand, and, with the 
rapidity of magic, a “ Satellite,’* 'whi>sQ talent had promoted her to 
the high post of assisting her master in his lestheac combinations, 
dew forward, with a oload of fulh of every shade of rose, pink, 

, ailid crimson, in the mnut of carmine.” No suitable shade in the 
" MUnut of carmine whatever that may mean— being discover- 
Ik “blue gamut” is called for, and applied to the girra 
hlltwl4ers aii4 cheek, only to bo iiupatiently rej|ected. The graat 
to pasttod^ and looks down intently at his noots. “ Did you 
over appaag M a Naiad?” he pre^ntly inquires. “Never, 
uoQfiiear»”m shoiild be afraid of the 
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giM.” ApparenUy easpeetiw ^^ontiba topokaCali 
tiiiettoacle loftily replies^ “Am to green and peen.” 
one of those inspirations to which geniua to aubjeot setose hi^ 

“ You shall apptour as a snowetoniv* he esetoima; and then die* : 
tatss to the •“ satellite ” a eoetii]ue,of which we need only enume* I 
rate two details to show its ravishing orignni^ty— flakes of lAs 
swan’s-down descending on the waves, and iciclea of crystal 
sprinkled from the head to the feet. No wonder that “ Quel ri'ra 1 ” 
burst f. im the lips of the destined possessor of this masterpiece 
as she clanped her hands in ecstasy. 


After this we liave a glimpse of the Countess Berthe m a 
bonnet shop. Madame FoHbel, the great modiste, expounds 
her doctrine about that all-important article of dress^ She 
is much exercised by the stupidity of English ladies who do 
not sufficic^ntly realize the “supremacy ot the bonnet.” Of 
wlmt avail, she argues, is a handsome dress, a fasMonable shawl, 
costly fur, Ince — an irreproachable tout ensembla, in Ane— if the 
bonnet be unbi^coixiing ? All these are but the res-de^hmtsvSa 
and tho entresol^ while the bonnet is U courowtufneftd da 
Mi/b'p, lifadanio FoUbel’s architectural metaphors strike us as 
somewhat coarse, but at least it shows her acquaintance with the 
political slang of the last days of the Empire. We cannot pretend 
to follow the Countess on her chequered career of di^ipation. \Ve 
have a sketch of her assisting at a charitable meeting, then at a 
Conc(jrt Musard, attended by four gentlemen — one, a tall di^int/uS^ 
looking Austrian, “squirting vinegar out of his eyes” at a hand- 
some young Brt'ton on whose arm tho lady leaned, an Englishman 
whose “ iuitrtbk*st idiosyncrasy ” was an cve-gluss, and “ another of 
low stftlurH with a Shaksperaan lujad.” A stranger retinue 
for H lady of tho tiist fiwbion it is ^difficult to imagine. 
We understand tho handsome Breton, but the Aiistriiin with 
tho vinogar-squirting-oye, and tbo Englishman with the idio- 
syncratic eye-glass, and, above all, tho Inung darkly indicated 
AS of low stature with a Shaksperean head, sound as if they 
were more calculated to adorn an international m^nagena than an 
open-air concert. 

On one or two occasions we are permitted to hear how tbo 
strange beings wlio surround the Countess Berthe t4ilk, and us 
this is tlio mvirest approach to a “ Salon ” discoverable in tho 
volume, it is only fair to give a few specimens. They are mostly 
introduced by llio definite article, ns tbo Academician, M. lo 
8»^miteur, tho l)o]mly of the tho Austrian hahiUw — another 
title for tho hero of tho vinegar-squirting eye — the vrrv6 of the 
b\uboiirg, tho Deputy of tho Centre, sometimes culled M. du 
Centre. 


“ 1 grant you that the signs are di><[»iietlng/* a^xented tho Senator, 
blinking his h'*ad. . . 

“ A Higu to lay ndtid much more to tho purj>oxo lx that tho nation N 
mnrtfUfmvnt rnnug*‘i','* oUxemtl tho l->epiit<t du tJentre, with a weighty 
cmphosiH on the adverh ; “ wiieii FrAiioo * cnnuics ’ liti'self it la time to 
cry 

** Gare it qiti xaid iho Prinoes^ do M . 

“To the (ioxormucrit, Madame. VVe li.ave h;id (tax one now aightocn 
years, tbrro y#‘ar< lK>y(u)d tin* Iomhc Fnin<*o nxuallv givrx to any tioecrn- 
iTUMif, and itie people are siek of it. Parix cxpeeiallv ix tnnuy<‘r to death of 
late.” 

“Paris ix always raawy^c. unleax aho hnx an I'.xliilutien or a war or a 
carnival of mhih> .xort to keep her in good humour," saul Ih-rlhc ; “but Parix 
ix not France." 

“ Parix, u’cxt lo monde,” replied M. du Centre, with a melodrAmatio 
accent. jh 

•* 1.0 monde ; non," protested Madame rle M— ; ** lo demi-mnn<Icr* 
jieut-^tre.” 


Tills is a Kind of ttilk wliich, though somewhat commonplace, 
gives one no reason to doubt the sanity of tho distinguished 
pditiciau.s by whom tho Oount(*JsB was surtxmmlKl. But 

later on at a wodtling-breakfnst the “ Auxtrian hctbihi^ " takes up 
his parable on the .subject of England and liussia in a strain whictr 
makes one fear that frequent vinegar-wpiirting had seriously dis- 
turbed bis reason. It is just after the prcHdamation of war. 
Borlho ventures to hope that England will keep out of it. The 
Austrian, on the contrary', thinks that Jluseia will “ pick a fight ” 
with England, and “ thrash ” her, “ every pope and peasant in holy 
UuKsia lighting np ns many candles as will illumiriatu tho Urals 
and the Caucussus ” : — 


“ Apr^ ? *’ I saitL 
•* Apr^s what, Madnino ? ” 

“ When tliey have, thrashed her, what will they do with her ? ” 

*• Do with her ? Annex her " 

*• What carthJv use would Fncland he to the Czar ? 

“ Use,*' echoed the Auatrian, elevating his eyebrows with a suprciliou.^ 
smile t “ in tho first place, he iiii^ht make it a* little succursale to Siberia. 
There is a wliole generation of those uniiianugeablc half-mad Pole# safrlr 
w'sHcing about this side of Kurope plotting and dreaming and rhapsodizing' i 
only think whnt n convenience It would be to their father the Czar if be had 
a centre of action ao near them. He would catch them like rabbits, and in- 
stead of hawking . them over the world to Nerchintx and Irfcoutak, be coedd 
sentenoB them to perpetual scialica, or chronic lumbago^ or a mild term of 
ten years’ rhcuiiiatlxm in the Isle of Fogs. . . . Then over and above thia 
immense accommodation, he might have hU docka in England ; he might 
make the naughty Poles learn or his KiiglUh subjects how to build ships, 
till bv and by the navy oC Holy Russia would be the finest navy in thu 
woHd* and big, top-heavy Fnusia would shake in her shoea, and liot-headed 
France would keep quietly on her knees in the miie, and all Europe would 
bow down before the Caar and awing the incense-pot vnder bis nose ! ** 

There to some hitmcmf^ this drotoh of £ngtoi4^s ftiture, end 
confess that we And the savings of the “ Aiisitton kabihtS ” 
smustiig thsA the toqilvm “M. da OeatM ” sdxd Oo. After 

this exptoiioa he dmfqpeem from view, exluMketed hf the fertBiiy 
of his iiisi|pnetioh| or lecsltod by hto Govonuneot flxr tlm im* 
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tlw Iwoi, and in ^ rOTckfaon of the mysterT of 
DiihB^ lille. Tlue myetery », until it ia told, concealed skilfully, 
wfc without twy attempt at ftOM»alion or striving alU'r exygmtod 
SLst. It is best to leave readers of the book to find out for thom- 
aelvss its precise nature. Tl»o book closes with a pretty lovo-ac^e 
between Uuk© and .KacJiel Monck. She, questioned by him, 
avers ^e cannot tell him exactly when lildug on her side 
developed into love. She remembers ha\ing felt stranwiy 
anxious when he went away, more anxious than she would confess 
to hsrself;— 

Far how was I to know that you cawd for me ? ” - .r • 

Tou might bave been auro. lint, fti'it, 3 ou began to like mo for Tony a 

Ot connio. Tou were fvi Kind to him, and niy poor boy loved you so. 

“ And then, afterwords ? ’* <r . ^ a.. 

^ Don’t ask me ; tbr how can I anower ? 1 liked you— Ho™ you for 
hU sake— for mine — fur y»»nr own. Wliat dt*es it matter ? 1 love you, 

Duke t you may bo suro ri that, iind I'ou are sure, ^ I love you— bocauao 1 
love you. Surely, you don't want a notb'r nja'»on ? *' 

After that we turned liomewurds walking iiuiftlj', and I must say vrrj’ 
dowly, over the down to tho ftirm. • 

Those who mako yount/ - 1 /r. Nif/htingaU'$ acquaintance will 
find that their iruuhle in making it has not been thrown away, and 
will probably bo sorry wliun it coiuoa to a close. 


LIFE OP ST, VINCENT DE PAUL.* 


are names which belong to all countries and all 
Cfhurohes; and of such, among modern SainU^ stands con- 
spicuous that of St Vinreui do Paul. Tho institutions founded, 
tne missions sot on foot hy him, have l)oen occopiod as models 
wherev€ir Christian seal works on system. Ho is oinpiiatically 
^e Plaint of charitable organiantion. We are not aims that any 
memoir of him by his countrymen is likely Ui satisfjr the ex- 
pectations raised ny this cortniopoUtan reputation. Kvory roU- 
mous school has its technical ideas of perlbciion to which it 
naturally dosiftjs to adapt di«»tinguiahed oxcjallence. In this auie 
tho extraordinary sagucily and line perception of the Saint arc 
not made as prominent by the biographer os his p^*rfectiou in one 
particular grace ; in fact, the crowd ol examples of the one a little 
intorfeies with a just exhibition of the other. He was, we believe, 
a wiser man, according to thfi ordinary standard, tlian ho is madti 
to appear ; nor perhaps dfies it ussist our apprehension of the cha- 
racter that there Boems some nttonipt at adnpbition to the pre- 
judices of the lOiiglish reader. JOither St. ViiK5<mf8 belief on many 
points was ditferent from that of tho mf>doni Itomcui OHlhfdic, or 
something is lelt unsaid that i« necessary to our full understanding 
of the man. This volume conUi us no allusion to the Blessed 
Virgin as on object of adoration, nor any mention of any Saint 
later than St, August iiio j whether silence on these points is due 
to the absence of them in tho original records from which tho 
memoir is taken, or to dofereuco to tho Anglican reader, we are not 
in a position to decide. All w’^e gather is, that St. Vincent was 
strongly opposed to the Janst*nwtii, and entertained an orthodox 
horror of i iuguonota and of heretics ] but that bo had little^ faith 
in controversy, and advised all over whom ho had authority to 
havenothing todo with It. 

Of all things on and the present work, founded mainly 

on the Life of rit. Vinctmt by AbW Maynard, may be so de- 
leaves most unsaid, and throws the reader whoso ox- 
periimce has not Jed him In the way of living examples of 
poriection most upon hie own guidance and dir^ion how to 
reconcile what ne reads with his personal obsen'atitms of 
human nature. For it is the part of an Sioge JV)t only to 

sappress and ignore all the errors and weaknesses of its subject, 
bat to exhibit its viriUibs In the light described as 4 olatant» 
It is poriiaps inevitable that saintly excellence should take its 
colour mm the natural character; but also it is prescribed by 
Bireotoxa, after tho judgm^mt of rit. Fniicis do Sales, to all 
•aakem after perfection to aim specially at one virtue ot gnme m 
oarticttlar, and to set that always before the mind. ^ We do not 
adc how te ibis is tho highest and best role of action in itself, 
hut at kast it » excellently suited to the ihge as kadii^ ^ 
the sort of conduct most certain to issue in strik^ and lUus- 
triotis exam^ The particalar jfiace which is aunad at and 
held oontaiSk befcro the wimtaf virion beoomee an exwto of 
istrileet at weft as seul; all Awthouaht, invention, and fSi^, 
and fumy va not also eayf) wit and Iwunoiir, of the cberaetOTi 
out towards it to roudar it consptouoiis and memocalHe. 
the pnmont iw»d we kam that the virtue noiupiriirf to 
point in St Vtoeent de Prid wee hmaifttjrt 
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end toe gwd Balnt e u ee se ds y by toe eld 
of hto nature, in pnsduekf aomi rignal ulheto 0m 
.thing is, that the dMs« c r o wtoag thaw estompke toMtoig 
in rapid suocsseion, gives t&e impnasioa of an eapirt in a d ^ nl i 
art mjoicing in an axsroks of riofi latoet than wf a aoiri ahsshig 
itself at the expense of aU it ImUs duMK. We observe that m w 
of humiUty of a properly MMmU order has a doubk sipset ; it ^ 
hihite tbo actor m splendid eolf-ebasameiit, and at the same tim, 19 
an uncunsoious but still happy kat of the iiitefteci, terns the tahka 
ou the piond persocutor. Whiai a hot-headed youna gentkim 
told Vineont he was an old fool, and the veuerahfc man knelt 
down before him and asked his pa^on for any ooceriiw be might 
have given to call him so, aowe part of the Saint must haws known 
who j^ked the bigger fool of tlie two. The habit of kneels 
down to an inferior to beg pardon for the kost shad«>w of n 
kult ** strikes us as a too olaborats and conscious praotiea of a 
virtue. W’’e can appreciate at a much higher rate the act w 
humility tbiit followed a momenUry movemout of pride wkni hk 
nephew, a rt^ugh. ill-clothed peasant kd, came to see him, Skt 
S^t’s mt impulse waste see him in private, but be waano setnur 
conscious of the feeling than he eonquered it, and at once introdttood 
the lad to tho Brotherhood as the best man of hie fiimUy . Every sw- 
suggested exercise of humility, down to kksiiig the servants tot 
ifhe thought he had spoken sharply, was easy to^im; but k 
seems that tube token by surprise by a vulgar relation iaatrial even 

The editor is right in regarding the life of 8t Vincent do 
Paul, friuii ** his eminent common sense, and what 
called woridly wisdom,’' os well as tho practical turn of Ub mind 
and work, and the absence of the supernatural in the narrative, M 
especially fitted for the bkglish reader. We may somjw^^ 
ai^uieece in some writer's remark that bmglish OJmstianity k 
the most unsupenuitiiral fbrm of that institiition 5 but n^ the 
less is the Saint, as hero n^presonted, emplifttloally a FYnnciliiimK 
In endiMiv During to ascertain tho tots of his life we arc oiubarrasiw 
by a very unBngllsh fear of tho naked truth, like what somo pypln 
likve of h dninght of tosh alt. It must be vrikd ^ dia^ lor 
the uses of edification. For exnmple, in 1605, at the age of nina- 
and-twonty, Vincent, going by sea firom Marseilles to NittboiM, 
was taken prisoner by a Tnrkisb brigantine, and romalnad a cap- 
tivo in Baruary more than a year. On his rekaso 
rativo of his doings and suflbrings and of tho eonvorriem of toe 
wife of his master. Many years attero^rds a copy of thknarn^ 
tivo was sent to him, on tho supposition that it would mteceat 
him. At once ho threw it into the tiro, and did not cease to 
with tho most solemn ai^uraitlons, which wore of course disf^ 
gmndod, that tho original of that ** unhappy letter about Turkey 
might bo delivered up to him to shore the same kte. This eOjg^ 
ness, we are told, was due to <<his earnest deriro not to leave ^ 
hind him an undeniable authentic record of that ^isode in his iw, 
wiiich from motives of humifity he always studiously concoalam 
The effect of this reserve roiuly defeats the inhmtion of Uio 
humility which maintains it, A legend to the Saint’s honour loses 
nothing of its credibility from the ftict tluit through bis wlwk 
life bo Wfis silnnt upon it. Thus an act of solf-^acrifico is etoeptm M 
true both by tho French biogninher and his JOnglisheditcn*, which is 
highly iiiiprol table iii itHulf, and of which nothing was known from 
the chief odor. He had been appointed chaplain-general of ronvloU 
and galley-sluves, an oilioe for which his intouse spirit of humanito 
eminently filtod him, ‘‘Pitiable beyond words,” we can well 
believe, was tbu state of things ho found in llio galleys, IkckkM 
miiory, Uonlt (Impair, and bkuphomy combined, wentod to maiMi 
the Uoirno » licll up(jn (Muth. fle threw liimHolt into th« work of 
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mitigating th«*BC horrors with clioroctrriHtic zeal *, this^ was omv 
to be expected ; but what certainly is difiicult to credit is that his 
compossum should extend itmjlf to taking the place of one of tho 
convicts for several weeks, workinjy in rhains with the rest of tho 
gang; of course maintaining a slnct incognito until tho noWoman 
who procured his appointment caused inquiries to be made which 
led to his roleinoj. The editor does not give tho story without 
hesitation, but the teslinionios to its truth ^[uoted by M. Maynard 
appear to him fully to justify it. Ont> thing sct«ms certain — not 
one word of tho story came from tlic Hnint himself, and tho 
tot of his silence goes for nothing with his biographers. We 
could not approve tho act, if tho story wore true. It is no more tho 
business of chaplains than it is commonly their inclination to 
chango places with prisoners. Tlie life tjf tit Vincent offero far 
more edwying featuros ; but sonio touch of the marvenouH is to- 
disponsabio in tho records of a canonizod Saint, and this supplies 
tumething akin to the miraculous. 

St. Vincent k known os the founder of bonio missions. Whan 
chaplain and tutor in llie household of the Count of JotoiX 
ho uccosionally accompanied the kmily in their visits to thmr 
country estates, and in his intercounie with the poor benand 
alive to the tot that the parish priest was on inadefl u ato 
medium for roeeiring contosions. “They wero afraid or 
aibamed of contosing toir sins to tbem.^ It was for tbs 
purpose of supplyiDg a need where the paroebkl lyitem fidkd 
that a new organisation of ntistien priests was esUbfished. The 
tot k suggestive, bat this k not the place in which to enter on a 
topk of modem controversy. A sysUim may be begim on one 
ground and maintmned on its opperite. Missions m very sealonsly 
caeried on amongst us, where confesrion is denounced ns the worst 
error of Bomiinisin. AndaxmthOTchaiige is to be noticed; what ^ 

: deaignsd for the country flourishes pmongst us in the town. The 
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to devote themielvea entfielv to the poor end immat of 
placee, end to hbd themBeives never to preadi in large toami 
Iluetica, it ia found amongst ns, do not reapond to the q»iir 
needa numben, the contact of huge bodiea, to xouae and maintain 
any heat of religioua excitement. Out of the miaaion grew 
the greater inatitntion of Siaterhooda of Charity. 8t, Vincent waa 
alavaya aupported by female wealth and influence. The flzst members 
thmaoc^ea were Parisian ladies of rank and position ; but the 
claims of home and family, and the dread of infection, were found 
to interfere with the tasks and duties undertaken by them. In 
England such difficulties are recognized, but they do not load 
absolutely to tlio system of substitutes. The French are greater 
organizers than we, and therefore can boast of a more presentable 
mechanism and more extraordinair examples of self-sacrifice. It 
belongs certainly to the member oi a socmy set apart for a single 
pumose, to share her bod, for example, ynth a ploguenstricken 
patient. But ladies lose much, and surely the p^r lose not a 
nttle, by allowing their work to be done by deputy. St. Vincent 
had the primary gifb^ due to ardent zeal, of stimulating others, and 
he had slrill amounting to genius in reauchig charity to a system. 
All seemed to him to ^ow of itself. It was humility of the truest 
kind which did not recognize the intellect tibat brought shout such 
an order and succession of great institutions *, but, as all seemed 
to him tho simple direction of Providence, criticism was out of 
place ; he could only see unmixed good in every foundation of 
which he was the nominal organizer : — 

The good which is according to the will of Qod Is done almost of itself, and 
without our thinking of it ( it is thus that our Congregation came into 
helitf ; that the eaercises of Missions and of Ordinands were begun j that 
the ^lety of the Sisters of Charity was formed ; that that of the Ladies for the 
Assistance of the Poor in the Hwel Dieu at Paris and of the sick in parishes 
was established ; that the care of foundlings was undertaken i ana, lastly, 
that all tho works which we liave now in hand took their beginning. Not 
one of them was undertaken with design on our part. 

It waa one great and noble feature in our Saint that tho magnitude 
of an evil, or its long standing, was no bar to a bold encounter with it 
In his day Lorraine, so often the theatre of war, was reduced to the 
last extremity of desolation, having been by turns ravaged by the 
anhies of France, Austria, Sweden, and its own. The fields wore 
untilled, wild fruits, ocoms, and roots served for food, repilles and 
putrid carrion were devour^. When the news of these horrors 
reached 6t. Vincent, he instantlv collected large sums of money and 
abod^ of mission priests, one of whom made fifty-three journeys to 
Lorraine in the nine or ten years of the extremity of distress. One 
of these priests, writing to Vincent, describes tho people as being 
skeletons covered wim skin, and so horrible to Mhold that, if 
Our Lord did not strengthen me. I should not dare to look at thorn. 
Their skin is like tanned marole, and so drawn that the teeth 
are dry and uncovered, and the eyes and face all ghastly ; in shorty 
the sight is most awful,** The condition of Obampagne and Picardy 
after toe war equalled in horrors that in Lorraine, and the sufTorers 
were relieved by St. Vincent and bis mission ^th the same energy : 
huge sums of money were collected and carried to the desolaied 
provincea by the priests when his infirmities prevented a visit in 
person ; — 

All the corporal works of meix^ ware performed by those good men. They 
' * * * ■ * to th< ‘ ....... 


fed the huninry, gave drink 
sick, released ci ‘ 


le thinty, olothed the nased, visited the 
captives, entertained the hom^oss, and hnrled the dead. This 
laet tho most Not only were numbers of those 

hilled in battle left to lie unburied where they fell, but the poor, wasted, 
plague-stricken oreaturos crept like wounded animals into holes and comers, 
nn&r banks and hodges, and laid themselves down to die with none to care 
fer thorn or buxy thorn. 

We have no space to speak of the rules imposed by St. Vincent 
OB his order or of his personal austerities, llis was not an 
ascetio nde, but he was strict after his own standard, and he 
took the practical view on all questions. Thus it amuses the 
reader to find the secular virtue of early rising erected into a 
test of a vocation. Prompt obedience to tne call-bell was 
indispensable to a Superior. Whatever his other qualifications 
and gifts, if he did not get up punctually in tne morning 
he was not fit for tho office. As for the Saint himself, the 
second stroke of the oall-bell never found him in the same posture 
as the Itot He was also extremely exacting in all external ob- 
servances, and for himself exhibited a good deal of that resolution 
apnxoaching to obstinacy which some times strikes the secular 
mmd ss a diaracteristio of most human saintliness. The condition 
of his lem and knees made kneeling at once extremdy difficult and 
most peanful and injurious ; but the greater the effort the more 
determined was be to kneel to God and man, and the more 
gxatitying is the record of his Buflerings to his biographer. In 
nite of these infirmities he lived to the age of eighty-flv^ d; 
Mptember 27, 1660. He was canonized by Pope ulsmont 
17^7. During the Revolution the convent of St, Lazarus, which he 
had made famous, was pillaged by a band of ruffians, and the ghrine 
of St. Vinoent seised by them, its premous contents being how- 
ever rescued from desecration and amely hidden under the charge 
of Sisters of Oharity till the year 1830, ** when the sacred remains 
were transferred to the dhurch of the oonvent of the Rue de 
Shvre, where in a more costly and beautiful shrine than the first 
tiui body of SU Vinoent now zests.** 


LITEBA^BT H18TOBT 09 COBKWAUi.*^. 
rpHE critio has eertaiidy no peat right to an 

X author haa executed well ell that fis proposed to Idyifu ^ or 
promised to his readers } ret we ceanot s u p pre ss a*fesBity of 
zegiet that this elaborate ana valuable woiic can never be 1 
more than a book of reference end a storehouae of maM^ for 
othen to draw upon. makes no pretensions to the tHla of a 
complete Bibliography of the County of Ooniwall} it is content to 
be oonaidered merely as a contribution to its litenry histediy,** 
The pMter the pity, in our judgment. If a little flesh had 
been laid upon tnis noble skeleton, the figure would have been 
fer more comely, and none the weaker for the operatton. And 
this voluntary abwdonment of all claims on popular acceptance ia 
the more provoking inasmuch as the joint editors of this compila- 
tion duplay no lack of literary experience or skill, and must nave 
had within their easy reach abundant menns for producing a series 
of biographical memoirs of the deepest interest to eveiy cultivated 
mind. As the matter stands, however, we have no choice ) we 
must feke their volume as we nnd it— a dry alphabetical catal^e 
of writers and their pablications, accompanied by a few dates 
(usually only of birth and death) and hibliographimd notes, 
without the least attempt to estimate their respective merits or 
relative importance. Such a list, however, cannot have been 
produced without years of honest loving labour having been spent 
upon it, and, if unpalatable or even useless to the general reader, 
is to the rem stuaent highly suggestive and fraught with raze 
instruction. 

Few counties in England exhibit so distinctive a character as 
that peninsula which is almost surrounded by the Tamar and the 
Western Ocean. While the phjisieal features and mineral produc- 
tions of the Duchy remind us somewhat of the bordering region of 
Dartmoor, in respect of race and temperament, of habits and lan- 
gur, the native population of Oornwall differs widely from its 
nei^ibours in Devonshire. Less imaginative and excitable than 
their kinsmen in Wales, the Oomish are no leas frugal and devout 
than they, and far surpass them in fine intelligence and keenness of 
intellect. The vices of the two tribes correspond in the miun, as 
well as their better qualities ; these are those truly Celtic failings— 
a deficient regard for tnithfulness, and a certain strange impatience 
of sustained industry. The happy circumstance that the Oomish 
language has been obsolete for at least two centuries haa accorded 
to Oornishmen no moan place in our literature ; and since English 
has been learnt by tho mass of the people as a foreign lan- 
guage in comparatively recent times, nowhere else is our tongue 
spoken with more correctness and propriety, although it may 
be with a peculiar tone and accent ; thus presenting a strong con- 
trast to the almost barbarous provincialisms of the other two or 
throe westernmost cuunties. Cornwall has indeed given to us few 
men of the highest eminence in any department; no ftrstrrate poet, 
or prose writer, or orator, or statesman, and only one worthy, Sir 
Humphry Davy, who has stood in the very front rank as a master 
of science. But the present work is n proud memorial of what her 
sons have achieved in secondary, though distinguished positions, 
especially for science, for which their pursuits and tastes display a 
sp^ial aptitude. Foremost among tnose yet living stands John 
Couch Adams, Senior Wrangler at Cambridge in 1843, who has 
lacked nothing but the just sm-confidence of genius to be universally 
recognized as tho prior discoverer of the planet Neptune. Two 
Oornishmen had headed the Mathematical Trinos wfore him ; 
Kempthomo iu 1796, and the great missionary, Henry Martyn, in 
1801, Tho Golden preacher, Henry MelviU, was Second Wrangler 
in 1821, as was Dr. Colenso, whom the county now regards with 
moumfm coldness, in 18^6. I^nard Courtney, who ran a supe- 
rior person ” so hard at Liskeard in the election of this year, took 
the same honour in 185 c ; Bishop Rawle stood third in 1835. Sir 
Henry James, of tho Royal Engineers, who has charm of the 
Ordnance Survey, is unrivalled in his own branch of study ; while 
tho mild decline of Robert Wore Fox, of Falmouth, is ^ded by 
the remembrance of his profound inyestigations in regard to the 
magnetic needle as early as 1832. when electro-magnetism was 
only not in its infancy. We heiieve we may add to this goodly 
list the name of Mr. Pengelly of Torquay, the persuaaive ex- 
pounder of the mysteries of Kent's Cavern there. 

When we pass Into the region of pure literature the descent is 
sharo and steep enough from these sublime heights of science to 
the level of Samuel Foote, dramatist and comedian, who was bom at 
the Red Lion Inn at Truro in 1 720. The fimioua author of the ATmer, 
in which Whitefield (whose ministry he had attended in order 
to learn to mimic him the better) was coarsely satirized, of the 
Xfor, the Mayor of CUtrratt^ and a score of other fiuces yet more 
oom^etely foigotten, was a considerable man in his day. wno never 
disgraced, if he did not add much to, the reputation ot Worcester 
College, where he was proud of having bm brought up. The 
reader of Boswell will remember Johnson's surly resolution not to 
laugh at Foote's broad jests, and how ill he waa aUe to keep it; 
but the most characteristic speeoh of the s^ respecting him waa 
in reply to a not very oimatural question, Fray, sir, is not 


reply to a not very oimatural question, Fray, sir, 

Foote an infldelP ” ** 1 do not know,^ said Johnson, ** whether 
the fellow is an infidel, but if he be, be is an falfidelas a dog Jean 
infidel— -that ia to say, he haa never thought upon the eubjact,** 
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mmifiaiiiir kll tibirt tJto Iwwer iw« «twiii«iy gaa w 
hawdi^ ott the ifretext of going off in • bw 
Hcoii el»»wih«w. But ott • •econd visit Asemat-Batuk sawSwU 
Onia is a mxidk ram geaial mood. This tlsie he was introduced by 
a South Amerioan geutleQum resident in France* who bad 
besoti the Ourdh generoue patron, supplying him freely 
with the necessary funds for his campaigning. And they 
had a very pkseant and sociable dinner-party, where the talk 
toned c^eouno on the serricee of the guernla aero and the gross 
ingratitude with which they had bean repaid. Don Crux O^oa, 
the Ouxdh aeofethry, made it his business to Mow bis chiefs 
trumpet and dilate on his leaily extraordinair adveatures, Santa 
Cruz ooned^ him when he made a mistake. A very sensa- 
tional story it was, and argued the hero of it to be no ordinmy 
mam aHhoogh he may m but indifferently endowed with the 
milw yirtues. He had decidedly mistaken his vocation in enter- 
ing the Oburob, but it is not very certain that ho is better fitted to 
be a soldier ; for, however well he can command, he has never 
learned to obey. Ho has the art of inspiring obedience, however ; 
and, more than that, he seems an admirable oiganixer. He not 
only equipped and armed his men, but actually managed to make 
riflea and cartridges for himself with such inaaequate means ss ho 
found in the little mountain towns. Altogether Axamat-llatuk*s 
gallery of contenmrary portraits is alone suillciont to recommend 
bis book, espeoiady now that the originals take so prominent a 


quotes and endorses as suhatMiriaUy tnia the lamaite made bgrQw 
John Dav^i that the defects in the pseEvious govanunent qjflra l a n i 
^ '^heen My supplied in the fint nim yaaii of James^ sei|a ; 
in which lima there nad been more done in the work and refeema* 
tlon of this kuigdom than in the fear hundred and feity yaace 
which are past sinoe the Conquest was first attempted*’' 

As regards the first eight years of Jfamea I«"s reign we must not, 
of course, find feult with Mr. Brewer for making no xefemee to a 
portion of history which his docuiuenta do not ttmcbji but we may 
pe allowi^ to expnes our regn^t that the Oarsw MSH. fiimbb so 
information whatovor as to the slimng evente conuseted with 
Tyrone's renewed attempt at rebalUon. l^Vliilst we ere upon , 
the paucity uf documents we venture to call attention to whit 
appears to us io bo an omission of a panor which has been printed 
in Lelonds History, vol. iL p. 425, and which belongs to Movemr 
her 15th of the finh year of James 1 ., t.r. 1607, and wUoh 
a reforonce is given to liamheth MH8., No. 617, P> It hi * 
entitled A proclamation touching tho caries or Tirone and 
Tiroouncl,*' and was intended to dcprecato their being reoeieed 
at foreign Courts, proclaiming them io he fugitives on the felse 
pretcnco of religion, whereas they had been onnohlsd by the late 
Queen in prt}feronco to many oiners who were more deasrving 1 
and had no lineal or lawful doscout feom ancestors of blood or 
virtue, llio proclamation Asserts also that they were persons of 
no value, who thought murder no feult, imuriage of no use, end 
no man worthy io 1 m estoeraed valiant that did not glory in rapine 


place in the dally telegrams. They are vigoroiisly sketched ; from pressing the Dope tUat tlieso men vvouia De iroatou os rooois m 
theway in which individualities are distinguished we should take other states and ni inces. Probably a poUtiou prinM ^Uirujs^ 
them to he good Ukenessos, and they certainly give one a fresh in- iu the same work (p. 443)> with a reierenca to a laimlMth MB*, 
teMt in the usuaUy monotonous details of Spanish inilitaiy opera- does not belong to the imme Oolloction. It is dated Nov. IS, 

1612, and is upon the subject of the Parliament summoned for the 


THE CAREW MANUSCRIPTS.* 


rii rii*: Oorew Manuscripts have now been conmletely calondarod. 
JL Six volumes have appeared at intervals 01 about a year, and 
all that can be learned from these papers concerning Irisu history 
is now in the poas^ion of the public, and made as easy for historical 
investigatorB as is possible. Some of the previously published 
volumes, as our readers know from notices which we have given' 
of them (see Saturday Review for Sept. 19, i 863 , July 31, 1869, | 
Dec. 3, 1870, and Feb. 34, 1872), cout^ information not only of 
intereat, but of the highest importance to those who would form a 
feir eetimato of the relations of England and Ireland, especiiUly 
during the sixteenth century. The present work runs over the 
first quarter of the seventeenth conttuy, btif;inniiw with the com- 
menoemont and en^ng with tho conclusion 01 the reign of | 
James VI. We cannot protend that all tho volumes are equally 
interesting or valuable. And, unquestionably, whatever may lie 
the value of the present volume, it is by far the least interesting 
of the series. It must have Ik^u somewhat wosry work for Mr. 
Bnllen to go through and to analyse papers which, from the mere 
feet of their paumty, are far lt«s connected or iniolligiblo than | 
those he has hitherto had to deal with, and which, from the com- 
parative quiet of the period; present none of those brilliant opisodt^ 
which distinguish the rebellions of Irish history. Mr. Brewer has 
had tho pleasanter task of critieixing the papers when analysed, and 
has written a prefece that emboldens us to contifiue tho subiect, 
whidh, bad we only had the Calendar to guide us, we might nave 
•hnink from altogether, or perhaps very reluctantly have entered 
upon. Indeed tnm is scarcely a document which we have par- 
tCciilarlT marked for comment that has altc^her escaped his 
norios in the masterly introduction which he has prefixed to those 

voiy name I7 which this collection is known will suggest 
to ^ who hove any acquaintance with Irish bistoiy the main 
saMeet of the volume — namely, the Plantation of Ulster. Oarew 
had been sent in the summer of 161 r as Principal Oonunissioner to 
toquire into the general state of tho country and to assist the 
Stpu^ in thesoanffoment of the Northern province, so ns to avoid 
miok mistakes as nad been nude in the settling of Munster, 
fii this capacity Oarew wee to take precedence of the rest of the 
OouneU, dboum H waa not intendea that he should interfere in 
matters whhm helcwed to the jurisdiction of Sir Arthur 
Ohicbestsr as Lord Deputy. No Pitflismont hod assembled in 
Ixelaod fer neady a quarter of a century, and Carew woa expe<^ 
epon hia xetum to report to the King what would he the best time 
fee summoning one* Not much lees than half the volume is taken up 


following year. 

The first document in the volume holds out to a casual reader 
hopes which he will soon find disappomted. li is a loiter from* 
Lord Deputy Mountjoy to Oarew, wruton a few days after James 
had been proclaimed King, iu very doleful terms, anticipatiitt re- 
bollion. “ If.” he says, 1 shall stay hero till all things hs so 
settled that tuoy will never brtsik out again, God kuoweth when 1 
slmU come over. For my part 1 do still proparo mimelf for ^ 
worst ” ; and ho ends his fetter with the request that the King 
might not be ponnitted to see his last letter to tho Queen, 
'<for it is full of fustian.” Wliat this means we me quite at a 
loss to determine. Is it possible it could allude to a suggosiion 
made about a month hel^ to Oarew iliat Tyrone should bo 
admitted to liis submission, pardoned, and croatea Karl of Tyrone F 
This letter is sunploineuted by ** a brief relation of the rebeUion of 
the city of Cork, which liad already begun before Mountioy wrote 
it, and both here and at VVateribrd the mass was openly set up 
again. But after this several yosrs occur oitbor without any 
notice, or else with one or perhaps two unimportant documenti, 
down to the year 1611, which we liavo already mentioned as being 
fully detiiUitd : and unfortunately them is not a syllable that 
throws any ligiit on ilio proceedings of Tyrone till the vear ifiofi, 
when, on the division of lauds in iuo county from whicn hla ittio 
of 1^1 was talum, there is iust one roferenco to the de|)arturo of 
*Hhe late traitor Tyrorjo.” With this exception the present 
volume supplies no information ns to the history of Ireland during 
the i^rlier years of tlie ruigu, till we %ht upon a docuiuout of the 
year 1613 which purports to be a brief relation of the passages in 
the rarliamdht summoned in Irehind in thiit year. It is, how- 
ever, prefaced by a alight mention of the aiUmipt at roboliion in 


i Munster, which was put down by the oneigetic measures adfmted 
bv the Lord Deputy Mountioy, and a very Wo cUncription of the 
plot the discovery uf whicn caused flight of Tyrone and hU 
accomplices, and of tlie renewed agitation in Ulster which ended in 
six counties being eschoatod to the Crown. A fuller account of 
all these events would have Wii very acceptable, hut no such 
ocooiint is supplied by this volume, and we cannot help tliinklng 
that Mr. Brower, when he wrote his preface to the preceding 
volume of these papers, had not loolced ahead to see what 
was coming. There is a s^^rt of liolf-promise at the con- 
clusion of tnat prefece that the writer would tell the story of 
the relations in which Tyrcjne stood to Eliaabc^th and to 
James ot tho time of his submission first io one sovefsign 
and then to tho other, and how the hopes entertein«)d bv the Irish 
at their change of ruler, as well as their oxpootaiiojtis 01 assistaoca 
from Spain, wore disappointed. But nothing of (dl this is to be 
found m the present uulliGation,and the editor has been ohUirad to 


upon nis mam to ropm to vm ikM ww wouia oe tne tone found m the present pulIiGation,and the editor has been ohligad to 
fef t ummomg ^w* himself the pleasure of continuing his graphic account of tka 

rebellion*, end to ooDfiiw hie nttontion to the mU1i> 

i. t6i+ ly OM«r, «• tire nioto hnpoiteiit doeonrento In tire JtoTortlrek*., though Mr.Brwer bM not bemalile to toUdi* 


pme r ttd m As Arfkimtsu^ 
M.A, sad WlUUm ItaMB, 


• MoMlsr if As Cams MmmeHafs fme r ssd m As ArAisfkmmsi 
UymmaiLsMA Edited hy 9. M.A, sad 

SSTpabiiditd by tiM Aafhsrity of tbs Xwrtfo OnamMooscs si Mm 
Sfmtfs Trsssiny.'viidst tbs Dteistfen of tbsltartar ol tbsEsiUa. Lwisiii 


ment of the country, the subiect which oeoupiea nearif tlis whols 
ofthevoliims. 

Nevertbelees, though Mr. Brewer hsa not been able to tell the 
stey how the eech^ted lands oame to be the prem^ of the 
Crowi:^ he has given us amost inUaresting aecoont of ^he mode in 
wldch they wm so successfully porttened out os to lay the 
foundation of all the suh6er|iumt proi^pcatity of the Northern 
provinoe. It is to the judicious measures adrated by James that 
Irslaad owes the suppreslfon/if the irregularities committifilt hctii 
by Irish eldefe am by English aoUttliA under Ais XJig, 
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landa which had hitherto been held hy moat unoeitdn tenure 
were eeour^ to the Ireeholden^ whilst the aubetitutioti of a fixed 
rent in the place of arbitraiy exactions both awarded protection 
to the tenauti and encouraged habite of industay and frugality. 
The moet^ interesting portion of Mr. Breworb preface is heroi 
where he is occupied in contrasiiDg the policy of this rei^m with 
that of the preewiug fifty years in the management of Ireland, 
From the time of Henry VlII. many Irish chiofe hnd con- 
descended to resign their possossions into the hands of the 
sovctteign, and recoivu them n^^in relieved of all uncc^rtainty as to 
their tenure^ l>ecau.<te liencoforth they could be considered as a grant 
from the Crown, ifut though this measure acted as a protection 
to the great laudlu^ldcrs; it by no means swjured any better 
cultivation of the land by the mferior tenant, who whh subjected 
to the same exercise of arbitrary power on the part, of liis landlord 
os before. And here Mr. Brewer shall speak tor himself : — 

The IsndH he [the lordj had thiw secured wern no better cultivated^ the 
oondltieii of thw pi'oplc no whit improved, the hope of rc<tluitiiiuj( them from 
disorder, barbarism, and distress no j,T'wiUjrj in fact less, fi>r the chief had 
become stronger and more able to tyraunizc. 

It was no more Chan oven'handed Justice demanded that the benefit he 
had himself rcocived he should be willing to see extended to others. Hut 
tly l^dsh Chief, ao far from being inclined to tliis, reslNtcd the attempt with 
all his might ; and it is this resistanro which was at the bottom of all his 
op^itton to the English Government during the n-ign of Elizulnith— a 
mistaoee so extraordinarily misrepresented by wribjrs on Isjth sides of the 
Channel, and held up for an example of Klizalieth's severity on <»ne side and 
A struggle for national independence on the other. As tenants of the Crown, 
these Irish ohiufs wore bound to obey the laws of the Crown, but of that 
mey never had the least intention. 'J’Jiey coveted the protection that it gave 
them, and the security of a certain in nlaeo of an uncertain title ; but sub- 
misalou to the law in return, or adinisNion of tlio administration of anv other 
Jaw than their own, in the va.st torritarics thus grunted them, was furthest 
from their tlioughts— that, I re|)eut, they resisted ; and in their now po.Hltion 
were more able to resist than before. I do lud say that tln-re were not other 
concurrent causes ; but this, I submit, was the real and original cause ; 
security of their own interests only j an obstinate (letermlnation to prevent 
Any reforms, or English protection in any sliape being allowed to reach to 
those beneath them.— P. xvii. 

This ovil waa in the main i*emedied by the Btrict administration 
of justice under Jainos I., who enjoyed, Mr. Brewer thinke, speeial 
advautagea for nrofiecuting tlio tiiak. We must be content to refer 
our roaders to tno preface itself, which will amply rt^pay the trouble 
of perusal, though wo are not sure tlxat the writer has not somewhat* 
overstated the case. Aiwhow, tliere wiD he found a masterly and 
philoacmhical ostiraato or the riial grievances of the Irish as well 
M of the moaaures adopted for their removal. We have already 
implied thot in the riantation of Ulster Jamca managed to avoid 
the mistakes that had been made hy P^lizaboth in aettling the 
Southern provinco. Instead of recklcs.^ grants of territory, in some 
CAsea amounting to ton or twelve thousand aenm or more, to 
English settlers, on condition of having no Irish re.sident amongst 
them, all the six counties of Tyrone, Armu|i’li, Coleraine, Donegal, 
Fermanagh, and Cavan were |>arcelIo(l out in allotments, varying 
from one to throe thousand acres ; and thus a number of smaller 
gently wew attracted, both from England imd especially from 
Scotland, who were content, under the improbability of rising to 
anything higher in their own country, to settle in Ireland and 
Oultivate theJi* own lands. Under those, Ulster, from having been 


A FBI£in> AT oovirr.* 

TITE hod but little of this stoty when vre fomd tbit H 
V T opened with the Oxford and Oambrid^ bpat-iao^ aadeMtt 
lees when we fbund that the hero, Kit Mowmy, was m Oafad 
stroke. We were alarmed when we read that to tbe^aoe 
had been ^*one continual ilow of viaitors — patricians and prm^ 
taiianB,” for we foresaw that till the end of the bo^ there would 
be one continual flow of words — ampuUarUn, if we may coin the 
woid, and sesquipedalian. Still more alarmed were we when the 
hero was introduced as a man who ^Hooked like form and fettle, 
and worthy to possess the confidence of his University.’* We 
thought we knew too well what was comuig--«-the terrific fight he 
would have in which he would hit some scoundrel, vimetber 
patrician or proletarian as the case might be, between the eyes, 
and win a patriemn and not a proletarian bride. We felt sure 
that before the iirat volume had come to its <close tliehstoine 
would be in a carriage that was run away with along the edge of 
a precipice ; or in the attic story, as heroines are so often found, 
of a house that was on fire ; or in the Limited Scotch Mail, as it 
was going through Wigan station ; or in some other place whore 
life is not set at a pin's fee, and that she would 1^ sayed by the 
hero's form and fettle. We were agreeably surprised when we 
found that Mr. Ewald made the most moderate use of the great 
strength with which ho had endowed his hero. He does indeed 
go down a mill-race under a huge mill-wheel, hut this only 
indirectly bears on his marriage. Ho rescues the only child 
of the great statesman Lcml Sal^iis, and in return gets a Govern- 
ment appointment so good that, when at the end of the third 
volume the stern parent of the heroine relents, Kit, in a money 
point of view, is found as worthy to possess the confidence ** of 
nis future fathor-in-law as in form and fettle he had boon worthy 
to possess the confidence of his University. He does indeed knock 
the villain down, but as the villain long before had ruined his 
health with drink, it is no great credit to Kit. Ijater on no doubt 
he gets a sword run into him by tho villain, who, to the reader's 
groat relief, goes mad ; hut though the dangerous wound that Kit 
received greatly improviHl his position with the heroine, yot it 
might of course have been received by a man who was gifted with 
neither form nor fettle. On the whole, tho author makes so very 
little use of Kit's iLthleticism that we scarcely sec why he need 
have introduced it at all. Tho boat-ratxi, however, Ukes up 
twenty-six piigi^s, and so no doubt fulfils a very useful ])urpose. 
Tho last few lines which ends tho chapter in which it is described 
afford so happy a mixture of tho patrician and tho proletarian 
styles of spoajfirig that wo should do wrong not to quota them : — 

By the time Oxford hnd reneliod the Brewery Cunihridge was two Icngtlw 
behind, dlutreiMHl, defeated, hut nut dirihonuurcd. 

And now loud yelled tho crowd, nnd bang ! hang ! boomod the cainnon, 
os dark bine, frcnli an point, sent hor bunt i>AKt tlic winnjng>|>09t, and Cam- 
bridge, toiling wiitem, heard the voice of the judge cry out, “By four clenr 
lengths 1 " And so tiio race was over, and Oxford scored another victory to 
her lUreiuiy long roll of siiut'cssivc triuinplis. 

(Jlofhe up ! l*nddh) b/mk 1 ” 


i-ucji uwu ittijua. uiiuur moBo, uisic^ ironi nating Docn 
f tho most rude and uninformed jwirt of Ireland,** slowly developed, 
and the resulting prosperity of that part of the country at this 
day Iwara its testuiiony to the wisdom of those who planned its 
coloniuition more than two hundreil and fifty years ago. Another 
condition imposed upon those settlers cxercisiid its influence in 
stimulating them to labour and perseverance. Ikch undertaker was 
bound to erijct within throe years a substantial dwelling-place, 
and those of the first rank wore also ohligtul to place on their 
estates forty-eight able-bodied men, Inim in Euglana or Scotland. 

Nor wore tbe Irish altogether excluded, a considerable proportion 
of the land haying been granted to them on condition ot their sub- 
ndssion to English forms ol justice and English modes of husbandry, I scarcely requires, we 
and conforming themsolves to English modes of worship. inill-wheel to get i 

This last condition reminds us that we have little space re- ‘ . 

maining for the notice of ecclesiastical affairs^ which wo should 
have expected to occupy a more prominent position in these twenty 
years than they actually do. Mr. Brewer is absolutely silent about 
the religioiis difliculty in his preface, and the Oarow Manuscripts 
mako but alight allusion to it Unfortunately them are no 
more volumes of these MSS. to toll tis how the fire which was 
smouldering in James s reign burst forth, and how Ireland woe 
afterwards cohvulsed by feuds and rebellions, which originated 
mainly in the irritation tho natives so keenly felt at the attempt 
to destroy tludr wligious faith. Here and there we have a notice 
of the pmcivdingB for the reformation of religion, or a casual reference 
to the fine imposed for not attending a service at church conducted 
in a language which not a single native understood. But James 
was powttf less to exterminate the Papal power, even in Ulster : 
neither did ho succeed in establishing tbe religion which he had 
set his heart upon. Tho maxim “ No bishop, no king** might do 
very well for Eujii^land j but the Establishment in Ulster was 
obli^ to' waive iU pretensions, and to admit tins servioos of 
Pre^yterians for the sake of those who were prejudiced against 
nrelacy *, and tho example of the compromise may probablv exert 
considerable influence ^ 


% considerable inttuence on the 
:cstabliahed Church of Ireland. 


future position of the Dis- 


It must not bo thought, however, that Mr. Ewald often con- 
descends to use such an expression as ‘'clothe up." lie has a 
good many very big 2>»*ople to deal with, and he uses very big 
words. Kit’s aimt is no less a lady than tho daughter of tlio 
Most iloDouvahle the Marquis of Tuuhridge," as ho is twice colled. 
Why iliis particular Marquis is a Most lionouruble, and why his 
daughter, Kit's aunt, in page 36 bed'oro she is married is Lady 
Selina ivusthall, and in page 1 39 after she is married is L^y 
Isabella, we are not patiiciau enough to pretend to know. This 
Lady Selina, or Isabella, whichever name hor godfiitber and god- 
luotker had given her, was “ the chatelaine ** of Yllton Tyrrell, 
while ^dy Barillon, tho aunt of tho heroine, became " the 
chatelaine *^ of Uoyston. A hero who is nearly relat^ to a Most 
Honourable Marquis and has two aunts wno arc chatelaines 
should have thought, to be carried under a 
a friend at court. And yet perhaps to 
rescue the only uaugliter of o great Minister may in those days of 
competitive examination bo the only means a rowing-man has of 
entering the Civil Service of his country. Among Kits 
acquaintances was one gcmtleman who was "a misogynist** and 
another " whose head was brachyamhalic.'* Muriel iSmllon, the 
heroine^ on one occasion "arranged her drawing paraphemaHa/ 
while Kit, the hero, on another occasion " could^ve wept as his 
gase met his knapsack, thick boots, and other Alpine parapher- 
nalia.’* He drank beer "at an ancient hostS, ydept the 
'Pferd,*** and ho bolonip^ to "that great department of State 
yclept the Board of Convontious.** Muriel "on the altar of 
filial duty had sacrificed the dictates of her heart,** for h^r iktoer, 
maintaiuing that ho was “ illumined by the light of the present, 
and not of the past,** was for nearly three volumes obstinate in his 
determination that she should only many a rioh maa. Among 
Kit’s comrades at the Board of Conventions was one of whom itk 
said that "the ego of his own intellect was the standi 
by which he messurod everything”; while he and another 
comrade with whom he went one day in " a tweedy hansonu veie 
deposited on tbe pavement in front or Shoreditch Station, it was 
there they had elected to ^ht^ Let ns hope that with the 
spread of education the day mi^ come when even the most prole- 
tarian of oahmen will ask ^ m whevs he ekets to aGght| 

AKovti. fi|yAlex.CbaHs»BwriM|,FJM^^^^ 
ef the - Ufe and Times ef AtRSmea flee. $ ^ — 

TlndayBititlitta 1874- 
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^ SPUR ^^fltWSET. 

|jP|d tli^ll; oM| 4 ^ said of tho Dudget is tihai it might 
niiuoh wof^ The repeal of tho Sugar duty is 
I aad^^wli<^n Mr. Srsi^su's Aylesbury speech is 
d/ni!^ybe <x>t 44 ore^ xnoritorious. There is 
frjij the mos^^ ^aa lie spared, to the removal of 
au^ the dissatisfied brewers 
) preferoiKsiBlIi^h has been accorded to horse- 
I console theiKisctfyoB with tho contemplation of a 
Slit irtiich oogbt ip t'OIRler their own claims hev|pdier 
ltirSsiitib)Sv Strictly speaking, no part of an unprecedented 
^uipfai is Sp{)lied to the dischargo of debt, and a con- 
sidemble tims might bsvo been advantageously applied to 
the purpose. sm^e of the remaining parts of his Budget 
tho CaAMC!SI.ioa of the Exgiusqugu probably yielded to a 
Azessufe whioh may perhaps have boon irresistible. Mr. 
tblsSASLi had distinctly promised that tho ratepayers 
iflhould be l^lieved at the oxpenM of the Imperial revenue, 
i Wnd large majority of hiSimlSnrents, following the ex- 
sample hastily set by tbeir loader, bad pledged tbom- 
aolveB at their elections to tamper with the Income- 
ta9« It would perhaps not be unjust to attribute to Sir 
aruvOBDNoETHCOTK’B bettor judgment all the sounder part 
of bis proposal, and to his parly connexion the unfortunate 
tocs^oessions which he has made to clamour and prejudice. 
TCbe sabrificd j(f a million and a half of Incomc-tca during 
thf otarropt year, and||of a wger pemmnont amount, inflicts 
# iom on disproportionod to the relief 

^elrados men who habitually 
<iSil|diKh|^ of^etrinpmtioQ mud which they are appa- 
i^yy ^resist will not bo conciliated by a reduction 

one-third of their opportunities of evasion. 
A large seotioti of the commercial and professional con- 
tributors to the tax B^ve never joined the ignorant agita- 
tion against and tho owners of prop^y, who pay 
ihe thorax, have not asked for the 

boon l|£ieb ww ipefluitoagly receive. The income 
6t the community in tho world is grossly under- 

taxed at tbreo tn^oahRid a quarter. 

K ^ not ^fprnmg that tha Opposition should have in- 
dalg^ in a oomplaoeht cheer for tho first time since their 
df fortune when the Chanoellor of the Exchequer 
with ma^ complimentary expressions to his 
leoeisor, i^hat the surplus amounted to five 
It wasindeed uuprobablo that a finan- 
ability and of long official experience 
tttp I pubuo statement on such a matter 
' penouBhr ipn^rtained that bo would be able 
nstify bUesrimato ; yet it would have been 
^Oladstose Mid Sir Staffow Nobthcote 
I method of oaloamtion. Tho 
upturn that the revenue will 
Jf in ibo coursoeof the year. 
^ ^ .plf the^CaAVosLLOBof tho £x- 
1 musli^ ii) il op oytrfoly of the i«P^ of 
, show an of 400,000^., the Excise 

sips ^JSifUlOol The large part 
‘ ' &om duties on 




of 



vritb^bavW met/louBlj 




of tbno TT*M ■tiirff tom is w 

sfJIf^SS^ c^. » U 

NjhflMiySflw^AssMi «( 


is impossible to doubt that, with the diminution of incos 
colliers and ironworkers will dunioish their consumption 
beer, spints, and tobacco. It would not bo surpneing if 
the Excise and Customs revenue should display a fidung 
off in tho ensuing year ; and, notwithstanding the deferonoa 
which is duo m their own sphim to me permanent 
heads of tho Bevonuo departme^, it is a cause for nigret 
that they should have induced tw Ruccessivo Minilters to 
adopt calculations founded rather on the exporienoe of an 
average of years than on the present ciroumatanoes of the 
country. Tho Cuanceluik of the Exchequer had appatMtly 
hesitated to adopt tho estimates which had boon autoittedi 
to bis predecessor ; and his acquiescence was explained 1^ 
a vague hope that tho repeal of the Sugar duties would by 
some undefined prooms stimulate oommorcial prosperity iso 
as to compensate vbv any doficlonoy ifi the estimatod 
revenue. Unless tho advantages which wiU tcudoubtodly 
result from tho repeal assumo the form of airincre^ in 
tho oouBumption of taxable oommoditios, the auiioipamon of 
an equivalent for any excess in tho estimated revenue will be 
disappointed. It is possible that some of the money saved 
on tho price of sugar may bo spout on toa^ which is still sub- 
ject to duty ; but tlio increase is doubtful, and at best it 
will bo iuBignifioant. It seems on the whole not improb- 
able that the greater part of the estimated increase of 
revenao may prove to bo imaginary. If the expected 
surolus of the ensuing year sbuild be converted into a 
deficiency, tho Government will not bo acquitted of rash- 
ness because it may have relied on tbe authority of Mr. 
Gladst4)ne. The^ considerable part of the Stamp duties 
which is levied in tho form of a porceutago on different 
kinds of property will almost certainly show a redootion- 
Probate duties, legacy duties, and ad valorem stamps Ott 
contracts will correspond to values which within a few 
months have been greatly diminished ^ 

The arguments of tho CuASCKiiLoa of the 'E^shequeb hi 
favour of an attempt to reduce the debt wore perhaps ojps|i 

une doctrines 


tho 


4 's 


to criticism ; but it would bo idle examine 
which seem to have hisd no practidjd influence on 
Budget. The margin between eHtims(t% and'^Slctivi.l ) 
whum ordinarily famishes tho pieans of a rnddorab 
ment of dobt had already bee^ unduly curtailed ; one 
half-million which is to be inyesied in the purebase ^ 
Terminable Annuities is derived from a more clU|Dgo m 
tho mode of keeping the acoounts. Ropaymonis to tho 
Exchequer of advances have hitherto been credited to the 
capital account us part of balances ; but the Auditor- 
General has suggested that, according to the true principles 
of book-keeping, the interest oqght henooforth to do distin- 
guished from the instalmontH of principal. By adopting tUb 
suggestion the Chanoeluoh of the Exchequer increases hie 
nominal surplus from 5,500,000/. to 6,000,000/., and be 
applies the windfall to tho rcdonmtion of debt according to 
tho system which seoms to bo definitely established. He ie 
aware of the objections to an artificial oontrivanco for pro- 
ducing a simple result ; and he admits that it is im|>osiuble 
to place Termiuablo Annuities in iheopen market ; bat tbe 
Savings Banks still famish a large fund which the Govom- 
ment can manipulate at its discretion; and the iaxfjiiyera 
of 1B85 inquire too curiously into the process by 

which they tbomselvoa lolieved firmn a oopsider- 

able amount of debt. Another dii^eportion of general 
aifpusent to spedfto policy consiited in Sir Stafford 
NoKtgODXK'a arguments against the rs|ieal of tho Ineome- 

It It u n d en iable that the tax ought tq be retair * 

to a fiiDi .el pt is to eontaribute tp k^ todens; 



strtmture baa beep in coat^nous 
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** of the coazitiy not leas than 550,000^000?.,’* Onght 
itjsauriedlj ziot to be subvertod without full cousiderotion^ 
TI10 liedac^ton from threepence to twopence in the pound 
can bo jnstifiod bj no aufliciont argamont of principle or 
expediency, unless it is prt^paratory to total abolition. That 
the Oovemment inclincH to a measure which will be equally 
diapproved by sound finanoiors and by prudent politicians, 
may also bo inferred from the omission of any plan of 
relief to the smallcji* eontribiitors to the Income-tax. There 
hod been an almost unanimous consent of opinion in favour 
of an ol( 5 vation of the standard of exemption ; nor would 
any otlier change have been either more equitable or more 
cflectivo in the mitigation of the undoubted annoyances 
coimocted with tlm tax, I’he Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may possibly have boon compelled to compromise with col. 
lofigues who had too hastily pledged them.solvea to bid 
against Mr. Gladstone’s profuse offer of relief. 

The Budget will probably bo on the whole not un- 
popular, and iu many parts it will be exempt from the 
oriticisms of inombers of the late Oovernnient. The 
abolition of the Sugar duties is au almost necessary 
cK>nsoqnenco of the previous reductions etfecte<l hy Mr. 
Lowe, because iho interferemro with trade and manufacture 
was a constant quantity, while ibreo-fourths of the dutv 
bod hoon abamioncri in tWo Huecessivo remissions. If 8ir 
Stafford Nou'riicoTB Jiad l>eon loss amicably disposed 
towards liis pirdeoesHor, lie might have remarked on the 
prioo which tint country sometimes pays for the ad van- 
t-ago of possessing an inspired statesman. The whole cour^o 
of the sugar trade has been for three months utterly 
paralysed by the proinaturo declaration of the surplus, 
and by the annonntjcment that a reduction of duties was 
probable. The Trcjisiiry will not recover the amount 
which it hoe le.st ; and cither dealers or consumers, and 
perhaps both, will have Kiillcred ixuwpiibly by the derange, 
ment, The.nbcdition of iho Sugar duty can scarcely fail to 
bo highly l^noiicial to the community. The retail price of 
one of the most initritioiis and useful of all articles of coin 
Humptioii will bo reduced ; and iho Chakcellou of the Ex- 
OIIEQUER roosonably (fXfhects that, us a result of tlie mcasuix), I 
England will become iho great centre of the sugar trade. 
The minor parts of tho iludget are, like reductions of 
taxation in general, not objoctionablo. The fault of the 
seheme is tl^t tho estimates of revenue am too sangnlno, 
and that a poHion of the Irioomo*tax IiaB].>uon uxmcccssacily 
abandoned. 


GEllMANY. 

rriHB breach between tho Gorman Govoimmetit and an 
Jk important soction of its Ijil>oral supporters has been 
made up by a compromise satisfactoiy to both parties. A 
peace effective of over 401,000 men has l)een voted, not in 
porpotuity as the Government wiBh(?d, but ftn* seven years. 
The dissentients had previously disonsaed a compromise by 
which the numbers u|’ iho standing army in time of ponce 
wore to bo put at st^ewhere about. 20,000 loss, and this 
smaller number io bo voted in perpetuity, leaving thf) 
surplus to be voted or not annually, oh- Piwliniraent might 
determine. The Government has, however^ proterrod the 
present armugemeut, by which it gets ns Isirge a force as 
it asks for, but is only certain of it for seven years. 
Nor can thore^ be much doubt that, if the main 
object Off tho Govemnioiit "is to bo obtained, and if 
tho iniKtary authorities are to know precisely tlm 
value and extent of t ho force on which they can rely, it 
is much better tlmt thoro sbonld bo a limitation of time 
within which the orrangement is to l)0 in force, rather than 
they should bo every year in a state of renewed nnoer^ 
tainty as to whether they would not have twenty thousand 
men stmek off the oftbotivo army, ]i&rsfaal VoN^MoLTicnspalcoi 
in thodebate which took p 4 aeo atterit bad become known that 
the compromise was uocepted both' by the Qwvoromonrt^and 
by those who, liowevei’' anxious to support tho Government, 
could not admit that the control or Pdvliameiii over tho 
arm^ was to bo alunndonod lor ever. Uo said that he still 
retamed his opinion that the Govermoent ought to be in 
position to let the world know that iVbad aa larcj^ an army | 
as it thought necessary to meet any Power cr rawers that | 
wished to disiurrb the poaeo of Europe ; bnt he accepted 
the compromise, and felt* no doubt thatf at the end eff 
nerfen years a patrietio Parliament would ' take care 
that the Esthei kmd ^vaa adeqaaMy protabtedU To the 
thedOFce there was no real Paiiiamevtarjr 
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undertook the easy task of proving that a peace effeotive of 
400,000 men must be a serious burden on the resemroes of 
tho country. But among those who were invested with 
real responsibility there was no resisting the Ministerial 
argument that, in face of the enorznons mOitaxy preparsk 
tions of Franco and Itdasia, Germany was mat 
too much when she contentod herself with poonpyingj 
the third place in tho list of nominal military 
That peace can only be secured by its being 
Germany can any day take the field, and thaM'Si^v^^ 
wcU-preparod army is thus tho indispensade tmtsis of 
German finance, was urged with conaideinlllq« force 
the Einancr Minister, and Marshal Von MolTKb again 
entreated his countrymen to bear • in |iiind^ tbat^ as 
they had been within hearing of the shouts for re- 
vengo that had been recently raised, they ifensU keep their 
hands on the sword. This, it must bo remombered, is 
the Gomian way of doing business. ""they think 

impoi iaiit to be understood tli^<say plainly and forcibly, 
regardless of any effect it may have in bringi^g|Knit^he 
vety evils against winch tho warning is given. ftaxttie 
would thirat loss fora war of rcvtmge if Gorman s^tesmen > 
ailbotod to iHilievo that such a war need not be apprehended, 
is a thing whioli mon of tho stomp of VoN Moltke utterly 
clisboliovo*, In ihuir view the onljr way to prevent a war 
of rovenge is to make it viMil|||improbalno that a war 
of revenge would Ixj a sucoos^l war. To effect ihia 
! it is npcoKsary that Germany should not only liavC a largi^ 
and (rtrong army now, but bo absolutely determined to. keep 
such an army on foot for a long time to come ; and Mor*^ 
shnl Von Moltick duos not hesitate to say that Germany will 
need fifty years* possession Ijcfore she is lift in nndistnrbed 
ownership of lior newly acquired lerriiorfis. One way of re- 
garding HTLch gloomy anticipations of the future is to treat 
them os showing what is tho cost to a conqueror of a war or 
conquest. But this, it is scarocly neccssaiy to say, is not' 
tho German view. What Gormans say is that Germany by 
a terrible war gahicd certain bulwarks againjab a nation 
always longing to invade, spoil, or wcuikcn her, and tliat tho 
na.tion which lias thus lost tho opport unity of doing harm 
will for many years cling to the notion that it con i-ecover 
somelio w the means of doing harm which it has lost. Foreign 
critics may laugh at this way of putting things, but it is tho 
way of patting them which the great hotly of Germans 
honestly bolievo to be the true and fair way ; and it is to this. 
beUef, and not io any pride in conquest or lust for territory, 
that the Qovemmont has appealed in its attempt to make 
the military strength of tho country safe for a long time to- 
como from the uncertainties and vacillations of Purlia- 
rnoutary govommont. 

Yet the German Government appears to l)0 so far desixoua 
of conciliating tho good opinion of Europe — for which, how- 
ever, it piobably cares comparatively little — and tho good, 
opinion of t\tono Germans who regret that t^ir country 
should lie accused of following a reoklosaUnd arrogant 
policy, that it 1ms on more than one occasion lately made an 
endeavour Io exculpate itself with rpgard to iho trctatment 
it hivs lx?s towed and is bestowing on Fmnce. That there has 
\mm any unreasonable interference, iu French politics is 
stnmuously denied, and possibly thero may have been soma 
(exaggeration in the accounts that have b^n given of the 
various acts of (liotation to which the Government of 
Marshal MacMjiuqn Ims Ixid to sulxmit. Tho French bishopa 
more especially seem, inciinixl to give trmible to a Miaisizy 
which is too littl(» Legitiinist for their tastes, ratiw 
than to oppose the German Government for the sake of 
opposing it ; and if the German Govomment haa requested 
in a somewhat decisive way^that manifestatioitti of imeling’ 
hostile, to Germany' may be repressed in France, it is di^- 
cnlt to see bow the French Government can meet the' 
argument so^often applied io all meddling despotisms, that 
as for ^ OW71 purposes it interferes wim evm^thing and 
ovcryli^y, the penaission te indulge in expressions of en- 
mky.to aforeigvPowsv ia reaUya sort of chsUfinge on the 

C sb of the Ministry to the Govemmoui which it OpUowato 
attacked; Mtiubal VonMbLTSS, however, t^ 
to go furtbter, and treatment of France wbofli 

pease was mfidl in 1871 on grounds which moit oan^Sd 
Germans cwouM agree in oonaideriiig absolutely 
& said that Gononon]^ in the last war had not ahwM^ 
her power, as sho eom have forced the JB'renoh 
vemmeoet to grant) aiqf^ng chose to 
she oaly exaiWod the M wiachvar restleea 
fonnndy^ £»m avweeh&viuighhoua ^ 

this fit a Wioni - »iawo»e; - Oormany 
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jamtit iif> AaaJUi lxK¥e m\aaivoA ;goi mOMS but jUio taskoa | 
imS ^ Bs mubh jmi A^ thought it muM ^oit hor 4 o got^ 
She wght lMiTe wtfcod for 

hgve turn of it tohor? wooU 0% Wo had 

^40 tfuuiy inoso Jinodtod® of tho iii O odft ^tff'dit<ifl^&^^ Prooijh- 
moa to goyem And (So pvelond to treat os Gorman eat^eoia. 
r internal difBcnltiefl arooH We be«i proportiounfcely 
j and the German Parliamentary Opposition made 
tipnatoly more formidable. She might have asked for 
but she asked for as much as she thonghtaho 
oonldl getiWthoat making it impossible for a regular, otdcrly 
Governtt^t to exist in Pxanco capable of finding the money 
koTgained tor, and finding it quickly. Nor, after oxptu'ienc^^ 
has sTOwn bow resolutely Alsaco repudiatos iu praotico its 
ki^iorical cojjjLnexion with Germany, is there any advantage 
in covering Annexation with the thin veil of a fictiiiona rosoue 
0f loving ^rman hearts from the tyranny of the stranger. 
The *Tem fibfonce of Germany is of a totally difieront 
kind. Germany wanted a strong military frontier, and 1ms 
got il^^nd is resolved to keep it, regaidless of the hitter 
TO^retS she thereby causes to tho iuhabitoidsof the territory 
she has sei zed . She asked for a large sum of money — a sum as 
large as she thought Pmnee could pay without so great an 
inconvcni^co that a Government strong enough to iiiul tlio 
inone\% opd to give Geiixpaiiy some one to deal with for tho 
futurr, would bt^come^llit^mposBibility. Tho primary object 
of tho indemnity was to indouinify Gorinany for the war; 
the secondary object wa.s to enable lier to ernufdote^ her 
military syatom, and more espc^eially to make her newly 
annexed provinces available in tho highest degreti tor the 
purposes of a military safeguanl for which they had Ihm'U 
taken. 1'he infaniiiity was not meant eitlier to anuiss capi- 
tal for Gerumriy br to erij)ple France so thatF»Minco should 
bo permanently impoverished. These are tho grounds, 
if they can hut be established, on which tho irmlmont 
of Franco by Germany is to justiHed; and it is to bo 
regretted that so omiiiont a flpt»aker as Marslud Von Moltkk 
should have gone out of hi.s way to justify his ecu u try on 
grounds winch his conntryiiicii must Uo sensible wdll nut 
bear examination. 

The majority for the Goveimmont on the Army Bill was 
nearly eighty iu a house of les.s than four hundred, so that 
everything has lx»cu arranged salisfacjtorily. ^.Oiico more, 
however, wo arc told that Princo BiKMAfiCK }ja3 to come in 
as tho deus ex huichitul. Ho can hardly leave hi.s sick-lKMl, 
but no ono could get on without him. Ho had fir.st to 
deoida that the seven yenrh* comproraifio w’ft.s admissible, and 
tlioTi to get the Emckuok to agree to it. If it speaks volumes 
for Priuco Bjsmauck\m influence, it spcfiks also much 
for tho EMrEH(»ii’8 Hubstantial g«>od sense, that when tho 
Prince says plainly that a particular thing is the one right 
thing to dr>, tho Emi'KUOU at once conie.s round, gives up 
Lis own opinion, and lets the CuAKCKfit.ou have bis way. 
Ono of Uipse inventive politicians who can seo through 
any number of millstones lately wrote to the Tinted to say 
that the notion of making the vote for the army a per- 
petual one was a Cunning device of a narrow clique of 
Pietist aristocrats, w'ho thought that, if they could once get 
the BuFKnon to commit himself and tako np tho question 
US ono afiecting bis own personal honour, tilings would got 
into SQohu mess that tho only outlet would be tho resigna- 
tion of Prince Bismarck And the installation of a reactionary 
Government in power. Tho Pietist Conservatives would 
then ally themsolTos with tho Ultrapiontancs, undo all 
PrixLOe BimaboIl's work, and govern everypart bf Germany 
‘ on purely doepofao prinoiploB. Tbat there may not have 
besuipolitioiaaDiB in high places capable of dreaming so very 
silly a dream it is impoosible to say ; but it is obvious that 
^he Bmvcrob and his militmy advisors took up their 
position on what seemed to them very good grounds, 
ead beoauso they believed that they > wore only asking 
what the interests of Germany imporaiivoly demandeo. 
They havotaaveiy great extent enoce^d, as tno ostablish- 
iiientof mcfiective of 400,000 for so loagaperiod as seven 

r m iaan entbodimeni of thetr views with whieli tiiey may 
very well aotiSfied. It is the Goventment, and not Gm 
a nppcffters of tibus authority Of i^uiKaittent, that hm» ^t’ the 
best of itintfae cKiinpitmnao. But the Ewrssoa'aiid his nrili- 
torj advisers held so very ebroAgly,4^nd even pamiono^^ to 
their fMRiiian ofvrhat the^Paiwnmat ntost be reqnivedto 
oonoefe, that, had it not been tlm interventita 
TBineeBiiauBCK, the BivijBOfciaig^ peneveved beyond 
vrbat wdonce. jnslified. ft inflneiiee Of 

;PrasefltaKiU80K ovmrtlmlBiii^ xendem the iaeUiad 
V |H9aw^^ of ibe PriiuMi OhsaeeUor lor the^dtisdi 


iadieiieiisahie, A systtem of OeveErnaaent 
as ChanesUor is evexythiiiff, and hiB. 4 S 0 «aiiial 
^tlkiug, eamot last ve^ long. Amether f 
da not to bo found, and' PrineaBieiiA^ ianotjoa]^ >inoi4aI« 
but, hko other moriab,iB Imblo to be all and to beoenie 
incapaoitated for work. Ho cannot Im ^bMlii^to 

do ovorv thing, say everything, and settle ^eveiytihtng. Bat 
while the Kmcekou lm« it js not easy to ^see hum ^bo 
prt«ent syatom could bo changed advantageeuidy. Tho 
Euckrou thinkH too highly ofhviBaelf,'andis.thnunteft^ 
highly by him subjeoU, to make it .possible thatiie ihoild 
stand by and let a group of Minietere govern In - his nimio. 
He not only claims to govern, but ho does goverOy and itetaa 
with niifoigiuHl natoniahment and pain that he 'diteovaved 
tbat, after ho had sottlod what oiught to be tlm'ibeting -coi 
which tho arm}* should bo placed, any one ehould\.hav6 a 
woid inoi'e to say. l*riuco BtsuAttOK, and PiiaeeiBtBnitncK 
alone, can bring him round, and make htui 'trust a jinig* 
mentwtaoh ho knows to bu Rarer and eounderiilmn faiil-^ 
When tho Euckkou has paseed away, but not befisro^itbeny 
a new order of things may bo commeuood with' a rational 
prospect of success. 


THE RDLXSirjtOJI Mm^UiTT AND THE 'WTHOS, 

A »S tho tmditional and official organ of the Whigs, the 
I/dtjihnnjh Jfwiew very pro]xirly sots itself, in the first 
number thot has appeared siiico thu Dissolotiou, toaocmint 
for what lias hn]>pcn(Hl, and to ooniccturo what is going to 
happen, its fwcmdH. It nutnmiuy ftwlK that now is tliO 
thne when it should bo mode clciir what Whig principles 
aro, and how it ift that the party which has assumca to 
iutorimd. them has met wdth so much recent calamity. 
One or two modost. admissions at tho beghming harmouiaso 
very well witli tho humldo position of men Whotai fortunes 
aro for tho moment depreweed. Tho Thllnhttreih makes no 
scruple in conceding that, if the Whigs were always in 
citlic;r, wliich they ought to Ik* in the nature of things, it in 
dilHeult to son Irow tho great schemo of govemtnimt by 
parties, a scheme dear to Whigs as part of tho Britisn 
Constitut ion, otmhl well bo curried on. Further, it not 
only allows, but clainiH a.s in Koiuf? fqiocial sense vu puro 
Whig trutli,tlmt a AJinisier who has lost the winflilonco of 
tlio oountiy ought not to romifiii iu office. Nevertheless 
it bitterly moimis the folly of Air. GtADSTOXK in 
dissolving Parliament, and i.’ornparcM his utter want of 
B031SU ivitli that of the chiefs of the lat(* hVonoh Empii*o, 
who, instead of guanliTig lean’s, itinrclioil all their 
forces off* to Scdriii, However that may bo, Air. 
Gi.AO.si ON r.’s Govcmnicnt is at an end somehow, and 
must be brought to tlio bar of critical philonophy ; and 
what is tho verdict that must bo pmnonnml on it ? Tho 
real accxnint of tho Gr.ADHTONi: Ouvcrnnicnt is, that every • 
thing it did of a purely Whig typo was very wise and rigut 
and creditable. What it did not of a purely Whip typo 
was iiangcrous and ruinous. Hut v^lien what was dt that 
it did of a purely Whig type, and bow lire wo to distitlguiAli 
bciwoon tlw Lilxiral jnirty acting iu a Whig way, and tho 
TAberol party acting nob in a Whig way ? Tho answer is 
simple ouough, if 01100 one greet guiding principle is firmly 
grasped. ’Whatever tho Ltborfil (xirty docs that onswerH is 
w big ; wbiitovor it does that docs not answer is not Whijf. 
Ixird pAi/MKWtrroN was totally dniictire, but it then paid to 
bo inactive, awl ho was walking in tho Btraight, simpla path 
of Whig pi'iaoiplo. Whim Mr. GiiAustowb came in ^he 
caniod baif-a-doecn great tneasaroH with comparative ease 
and amid much appiauBo. 'Thoso changes had, it appears, 
been all prognosticated in tho Edinburgh itsdf by Mr. 
Gladstonk hirnsdf in 1867, All these mcomrcB worn 
founded on tho dear old unoxocptionablo 'Whig prin* 
ciples for which, as wo know, Mr. Fox and oilers huvo ro- 
peatedly done things more or less striking as oomeiem oflfored* 
ilut Mr. Gladbtonb was not a pure Whig. ‘He bed a tsint 
of tho 'HanoheeterSchobl whii^ led Um; and Ub W 
leagues to ^paeh tbo priBcifilo <tif peaeo io itfae ^^ngemm 
eximaeef tbeiAkdNmia Ariutnetim^ pSinotble 

of iwkmehmeni'to Tnmaiii^ ai|uabb]os M ^oiunMto 11m 
tho Civil Service. Thin in article, 

Abo ereotn of its phtloMpbioiil teficoliem. WUigie 
migh t go ^on iat ^ ever, io^ive wben mactraty «was 'the 
void to MOosea,^l ef legiriativeaDergy wbon: UspSiBiim 

imiythi^/bat'Wevm'Tei^ 
awieb. Gtifertiinateiy Ifaere ia one dolieieiioy under 

There are not enerngh 
.The .«coiieei}tienee ia that (key have always to 
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^ ally tbomselves with dangeroua outsiderfli, with ISFonoon- 
formints, Ultramontanes, Cobdenitcs; and altbongh the 
alliance does very well for a time bocaase there ia enough 
Whiggism in it to keep things in a comparatively whole- 
some state, yet sooner or later the taint shows itwif and 
then the fraii^. drops from the official tree. 

Turning from the past to the present and the future, the 
Be viewer is filled with a rapturous admiration of the 
present Ministry, which is, ho says, to all intents and pur- 
poses a Whig Administration, and with a sort of gloomy 
contempt for the Ixjaten and dejected Liberals. The con- 
templaiion of tho present Ministry is in every way de- 
lightful to him. In tho first place, it is most fortunate in 
the circumstances in which it has taken office, and it is the 
Whigs who have created these happy circumstances. 'J’hore 
is a magnificent surplus ; there is peace everywhere ; a war 
has just been successfully finished through tho wise fore- 
sight of the late Government ; Ireland is tolerably quiet. 
Exactly the amount of big legislative measures has been 
rocently carried to rocommoDd and justily repose ; tho 
nation is rich, powerful, and contented. For all these 
things Mr. Diskaem is indebted to his predecessors, who in 
torn wore indebted for them to tho Whigs, who showed how 
all this might be managed. Homeliow or other, in spite of tho 
great claims of tho late Govominunt, always excepting 
Sir. Lowe, whoso name acts on tho mind of tho Reviewer 
like one of Mr. Lowe's own pink flics, tho country got tired of 
thcBO model Whig-influencod men. But who lias succcoded 
them ? A set of people wholly, delightfully, undeniably 
Whig. It is true that Mr. Disuaeli is so much of a Sphinx 
that there is no saying precisely what he may not bo after, 
and no doubt Lord Saushuuy is a little “ fervent ; but 
then there is Lord Dekhv, who is a Whig of the Whigs, 
and ought to bo tho head of the Whig parly, only DU alUcr 
vUum (ist ; and there is Lord Caikns, who loves moderation 
and compromise ; and, in fact, there is ail the rest of the 
Ministry, who are good Whigs every one. And the Ministry 
has boon moat beautifully put tog(.*thcr. It is aristocnitic, 
but not too aristocratic ; for a banker, a farmer, and a 
tradesman have been put into office, like faint shreds of 
ouion to flavour tho Ministerial salad. The bc^auty of this 
arrangement, this suspicion rather than pivseuco of onion, 
fairly overcomes tho Reviewer; and it must bo allowcnl 
that a man's mind must have been steeped in Whiggism 
and Whig principles, and a Whig manner of regaining 
life must pervade his whole being, when this illustration of 
tho onion can occur to him and seem to liim in every way 
satisfactory. Wlion wo recall tho history of the Whig 
party, and roinembor how tho onion shrt'ds, the Sydney 
Smiths, tho Macaulays, and Moores, used to bo adroitly 
mixed in to the great glorification of the rest of tho salad, 
we feel how thoroughly a true Whig must bo able to relish 
the cunning with which Mr. Disraeli has assorted his ma- 
tcrials, and how keenly ho must appreciate tho neatness of 
an arrangement by which these happy succonsful ofiicials are 
actually pormittod to give a certain fiavour and zest to 
a oombinatiou of iuc6ntGBtably great people. Lastly, tho 
Ministry are to bo congnitulated on having no Opposition 
worth montioning to omburrasa tliem. The adherents of 
tho late Ministry ore all at sixes and seveus, and there is no 
virtue left in the party. Almost all the old Whigs have 
been made peers, and there are no young Whigs ; but tho 
Beviewer does not like to suppose that this will last for 
ever. Ho trusts that there may be a Whig nucleus formed, 
small at first, but destined to grow, who will stick to thoir 
principles, and learn how to wait quietly and see which way 
tho wind is blowing, and who will strive to get tho art of 
claiming everything successful as their own. This process, 
which alone can Ic^ tho Whigs to recover their birthright 
of office, must necessarily bo a slow one ; but meanwhile 
thiu^ are not so ve^ bad while there is tho present 
Ministry, with its suspicion of onion about it^ to comfort 
tho soul of a Reviewer. 

It never, seems to have occurred to the Reviewer to ask 
himself why there are no young Whigs, why most mo^lerate 
Liberals hate above all things to be called Whigs, or 
how it has happened that the bestowal by Mr. Oladstoks 
of ten peerages on his friends has drained the House of 
Commons of almost every one whom the Reviewer recog. 
niaes as a ^ood old Whig m bis way. Ho is oonfldont that 
the narion is Whig at heart, but yet the constituencies de- 
eline to return Whigs. Mr. Bouybbis, tho purest type of 
a Whigi fluled to retain bis seat; and Hr. Horsmam just 
iav«4 Ais by bhe barest possible mf^ority. To see how .s|l 
bfab/' bapflOiui would be to have a vision which no Wh^ 


could look on and continue his Whig existence. Xt would 
never do for him to realize the fSset that a party wbioib 
simply waits to see how the cat jumps, in the nope that if 
it can calculate this very nicely it may get into office a 
grand Whig Ministry with just a faint breath, a veiy firint 
breath, of onion abont it, is nut exactly the sort of party 
to awaken much enthusiasm in these days. It ^uukU^ 
difficult to hit on a wilder travesty of recent history 
one which ascribes tho successful measures of ^e last 
Government and the Reform Bill of 1S67 tO the Whigs* 
Tho one idea of tho real old Constitutional Whig was not* 
to have a Reform Bill, It was the wont of any vital* 
pi^iwer in J^arJiamemt through the hold which obstructive^ 
nndecidod, comfortable people, whether nonuually called 
Whigs or not, had on tho minor uncnlarged constitu- 
encies, that constituted the chief miscliief which tb€^ 
Reform Bill of 1867, at considerable cost to tho 
national welfare in other w'ays, succeeded in remedy- 
ing. The whole programme of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment was based on tho assuniption that during twenty 
years of Whig Govenunent abuses had been going oib 
which the timo had come to remove. Tho Oladstonu* 
Government carried with it those who had before been 
know'll as Whigs, but it w'us the horse and not the cart 
that was the cause of the journey being acconyilished.. 
The Reviewer's notion that, if it is very careful and patient 
and watches its opportunity, the cart will some day Icam how 
to go by itself, is nothing but a pleasant dream. The Liberal 
horse and cart may both rest now, for there is no journey 
for them to make ; but when there is a jouimey to make, 
which can scarcely fail to be tho case some day in a countiy 
like England, they must go on thoir road together, and tho 
horse must go first. 


SPAIN. 

A n inton'al of more than thivo weeks has passed since- 
Marshal Skurano began his uUa(;k on the lines of 
Somorrostro, probably in the hope of irn mediately break- 
ing up tho siege of Bilbao. The attack has been suspended, 
but not abandoned, and i(. will probably bo nniewed as soon 
as Builicient reinforcements have arrived. If tbere is any 
foundation' for tho rumour of negotiatioiKM with the Carlist 
generals, nothing is known as to the purport or result of 
any communications which may have been exchanged. Tho 
statement that Serrano was about to ralinquisU bis com- 
mand to a lieutenant, and to return to Madrid, proves to bo- 
erroneous, as it was originally improbable. Tho Chief oi 
the Executive Government depends for tlie maintenance of 
his pf)sition on the confidence reposed in bis military ability 
and fortune by tbo army and by the country ; nor could he 
atford an acknowledgment of failure in an enterprise which 
was nevertheless still ragarded as practicable. Some hesi- 
tation is apparently felt as to tho mode of conducting 
tho campaign. Admiral Topete has paid a visit to Madrid 
for the purpose of consulting the Ministers, and General 
Concha is said to have proposed to tbo Commander-In-Chief a 
diversion to bo offectod in Navarre. In the meantime Bilbao is 
hard pressed, not so much by a feeble and intormittenh 
cannonade as through the exhaustion of provisions. No^ 
attempt has, since the first attack on Somorrostro, been made 
to relieve the town, except that a Carlist officer was induced 
by a bribe to connive at the passage through the lines of a 
herd of cattle. The townsmen are, it seems, unanimously 
hostile to the cause which finds favour with their rural 
neighbours ; but it is impossible that thoir resistance should 
continue unless tho blockade is forcibly raised. The bo- 
siegera may almost be charged with a waste of means in 
directing against tho town tho artillery which might 
^rhapg be better employed in the defence of their own 
fortifications. They^ nave hitherto owed their safoty to tbo 
natural and artificial strength of tho works which they 
occupy; and they are evidently unable to assumi^ the 
offoDBive in their tnm. If their troops are snffhfiently pro- 
vided with small arms and ammunition, they mitf perha|Mi 
succeed in repelling assaults, even when the breves have 
been rendered practicable. In the meantime amicable con- 
versation is held at the outposts; and, as unexpeoted 
events are common in Spain, the struggle may perhnjpit 
after all end in a friendly transaction. 

The weakness of both combatants is proved ^ 

ability to operate against the respective lines, of tomhnni- 
cation. Marshal SsiuUNO indeed baa the ipeeet ^eovantage 
of bommanding the aea^ bat the rdinforocbeslts wddoh have 
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tmAtA loB mmp htmi BuprblMd frm ite intenor. TImi mat tefnahriim or olmm wnddpv^^ 

Otfliit Imnik wluoli obiaiiiaft aomo anoqmal in dttbmit bo intaodooed ; and tbe doment of aontmontid LmvnUm 
parli of tbe ooiintiy might hofe rendered good aeryioe by nrbiob fonns n port of tbe modern Legiiiiniit dootriM . 
mleioeptingSBBBAno^e oonvoyB,o]tfaoagh tlmyoreiMrobaMy might furnish on excuse for the prootioel edoption of 
not strong enongb to meet ony eonndemle bo^ of troops Porliomontory gorenunent. It is indeed improbable thgt 
in ibe field. Tbe provincial ohorooter of the insnirection Don Carlos would be a wise or pnxme^s ruler; but 
is a constant sonroe of weakness. It is possible that the a far more conclusive objection to his claime is that they 
foraM|ibi<Ai lately levied a oontribution on Gerona may not will in all probability never be established. The bem 
be^^Sosable for operations in the neighbourhood of result which can bap|)on in a civil war is that it should 
Bilfm. ^fbo Csa:'lista represent, above all things, a more end as soon as possible ; and the defeat of the weaker pav^ 
genntne federat spirit than that which was lately is the only pc^ssiblo termination of tbe dispute. The 
professed the demagogues of the South. To Northern provinces which are always the seat of war 
them SsBRATfO and his army are alien enemies, and while it lasts, and the whole country which provides men 
some of the supporters of their own cause are no better and money for the struggle, will gam more by peace than 
than fiu'etg^ auxiliaries. It must bo admitted that by the triumph of any political cause ; yet at the present 
their local patuiotism is vigorous in proportion to its time it is al^ desirable that the existing Qovemment, as 
narrowness. It is remarkable that after the failure of re- the representative of order, should bo confirmed in power 
peated tasurrections thousands of men can bo found to by tbe successful oloso of the insurrection. If Skrrabo 
submit to continual hardship and danger for a Pretender were defeated, it might be difficult to collect another re* 
who has no strong personal claims to enthusiastic regard. 6p€)ctable army ; and the disaffected anarchists who have 
The Carlists are probably better Bapp1ie<i with loaders than b^n temporarily silenced would almost certainly take ad* 
in any former insurrection. Some of the Artillery officers vantage of the weakness of the Government to organise 
who were recklessly affronted by King Amadko's Pro- anothorcantoual insurrootion. The Carlistsaro probably inno* 
gressist Ministers have taken service with Don Carlos, and cent of any sympathy with the extreme Republicans, but 
a sprinkling of other military converts have transferred to common enmities tend to prodneo involuntary alliance, 
a new Sovereign the allegiance which they were unwilling, The rebels of Cartbagena gave the Northern insurgents a 
after the overthrow of C^ueen Isabklla, to render either to a ‘ long interval of KOemrity from seriouH molestation ; and the 
foreigner or to a Republic. A part of tbo Carlist army is j service might iM?rIui|)8 be repaid by the capture of liillmo 
serving under compulsion, but the possibility of consci*ip- I and tbe ropulso ot Skhkano bofoiv Somorrostro. While 
tion implies, in the absence of an established OovertiTiieiit, j 8min is distracted by domestic c^mtest, the interminable 
a strong popular opinion. Roth tho hostile armies consist rcliellion of Cuba constitutes another drain on tbo national 
in a groat measure of recruits, and it would seem that the rcHources. No other European country has witnessed so 
Carlist levies are of supcTior quality. Their weakness many painful illustrattons of the inevitable tendency of bad 
consists in their isolation, while tho Madrid Government govemmont ; but extreme instances sometinieB furnish the 
is recognized in tho greater j»art of Spain. most valuable political lessons. 

According to a not impnilmblo report, tbo Pope has 
recognized Don Carlos by addressing n letter t»o his wife 
under the title of Majesty. As a general rule, no political 

importance attaches to a ceremonial acknowledgment of THE FIJI ISLANDS, 

titular sovereignty. Tho widow of Napoleon 111. is still 4 LTHOUGH the Ministers have not received official 
an EmDresa, and Isahki.la 11. holds the rank of Queen, jt\ infomation of tbe proposed transfer, tho Commis- 
althougn both are dethroned exiles. On tho other hand, sionors who wore instructed by tbe late Government to 
custom has instituted a kind of etiquette which prevents inquire into tho condition of the Pyi Islands appear to 
Pretendeiu who have never reigned from iisRnming Royal have encouraged the local desire of annexation, and it 
style. Only the most enthusiastic Ijogitimista designate may bo presumed that their Report will favour tho same 
tho Count m Chambobd as King of France ; and the head conclusion. Tho appointment of the CommisKion im- 
of the fiimily of Bonapahtk only claims tho rank of Princp plied a change in the policy which had been previously 
Imperial. The Duke of Madkid is probably known to his adopted. Notwithstanding Mr. Glaphtonk’s repugnance 
partisans as Cuarl£.s VII . ; but be would not bear such a to tho extension of territory, his collcaguos had perhaps 
title at any foreign Court. The Pops, if he has really convinced him that in tho matter of Fiji it wiis impos- 
acknowledged Don Carlos as King, has only afforded gibio permanently to decline national responsibility. The 
another illustration of the sinppilar ineptitude wliich has majority of the settiers oonsiste of English subjects, 
involved him in (marrcls with nearly every existing gnmtly in need of control, and with occasional claims to 
Government. In Italy Pius IX. has for well-knowa protection. A fitful sovereignty or censorial jurisdiction 
reasons obstinately maintained tbe claims of tbo numerous jg already exercised by tho inoonvonient agency of naval 
disp^ssed princes who, like himself, rcira only (U jure, officers on tho station, who have no title to obediimoo 
He is scarcely in a position to admit that »Doa Carlos except the natural right which arises firom tbe combi- 
is the rightfm King of Spain until he has converted his nation of good sense and honesty with superior force, 
candidature into possession. Few years have passed since A more directly logitimato duty of their profession is 
thb Pow rewarded the public and private virtues of Queen discharged in their supervision of the labour traffic in 
Isabella hj the gift of the Golden Rose, which is exclu- the ueighbonring seas, which sometimes partakes of tbo 
sivelj bestowed on exomplaiy princesses. It is not to be character of a shive tradio. Tho inhaUtants of tho dif- 
supposed that ho can have regarded thd recipient of bis ferent islands are not capable of distinguishing bctwocii 
bounty as a mere naurper ; and nothing bas since hap- European traders from Fiji and Australuin colonists. It 
poned to impair her pretensions to sovereiraty, except may perhaps be less troublesome to govern tbo Fiji 
indeed a revolution which accoriing to PapyJ rules must Inlands than to correct tho evils which are inseparable 
be regarded bs irregular and void. A oo^liment to Don from anarchy. Tho morrow of tho Ashantce war is 
Oarta)S may involve great injury to the Church in Spain, perhaps not an advantageous season for the proposal to 
which may perhaps be compelled vicariously to atone for establish now relations with tribes of savages, some of 
the mistakes of its infallible head. No secular po^tate whom are also cannibals ; and it wonld not bo desirable to 
is in the present day likely to entangle himself in the interfere in tho affairs of Fiji for tbe purpose of extend- 
labyrinth of Spanish politics. The French Logitimiste who ing the area of civilization, if tho enterprise of private 
naturally qrmpaihize with tbe pretensions of Don Carlos settlers bad not anticipated the action of tho Government, 
are powerless to help him, except perhaps by insignificant The appetite for cotton which was stimulated by the ont- 
snhaormtians. Their own Pretender is too prudent, and break of the American Civil War produced a large inemse 
pephab? ^ ^conscientious, to foment in Prance aoi^ war of the immigration into the islands; nor have tbe roversea 
wbioh w<^ be scwoely more hopeless than the Carlist which have since bofellen the ootton-i^iiteni incilned t&om 
insnirection in Spaan. to abandon their settlements. Enropean adventurers in 

The. courage and pertinacity of the Royalists of the barbanms conntriea have found it necessary to provide 
Kortkeni provinoes entitle them to qi^mpathy and respect ; themselves with a government of some Und ; and after tho 
and their success, if only it were possible, might m re* flittuso of one or two previous experiments, a constitutional 
gavded with oiJy a qualified mmi. An absolute Kira, ICcmalroby was devised, witii tho authors of the sebome na 
twjjjmiumyliy. divine right at Madrid, would nracticsite l^oiiters of a native chief who was supposed to occupy tho 
d^endjllPbs Us constitutional predimsgor, on the support ^ 

. «<ttalead^ priitioia^ a time the reprei^tativo Constitution was 
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•boHfthed as toa flagrantly abiiiyd; and thelii«ilttrt'ta«Bs* 
fl^rmed ihontaelaM into adviam of a deapotioiCittg. . 
oOlties wove ttafertmiaioly interpogad in Hhe^mmy tof 
ooHeotiozi of davacM ; and probaldy a Mtllo ciril ^aar iniigiit 
lutTo ooonrred but for the jndioioafl intorrontion nf tbo 
csommanding officera of English eraisera. It would oeem 
that tbero is now a goneral concarronoe of opinion in 
favour Of theozpedicnoy of making tlio kkads an Idnglish 
colony, and it is even assorted tliat''tfae German and 
American Consuls rorommnud tbo onnexatum. Tho lato 
Goveriunont dmplayed politioal aptitude chiefly in tho 
rapid creation ol' a national debt oonsistnig mainly of a 
paper ourronoy which probably oommoudod littlo confi- 
doijce. Tho holders of inconvertible notes perhaps hope 
that thoir securities will boeotno for the flrst thno valuable 
if they uro acknowledged by a colonial Government. It 
may lie convenient that they should at tonee understand 
that Fiji issues aro not to bo rodoemed >hy English tax* 
payors. If it is true that somo of the Australian Govern* 
nionts aro disposed to assnmo the debt to somo fractional 
oxtoiit, one difliediby in the way of annexation will bo 
romovod. 

Wlion tho assumption of tho sovereignty of Fiji was 
firrit proposed fiiurteen years ago, the Duke of Ni«;wcAan.E, 
thcii Colonial Ministor, is said to have stood almost alone 
in tho Cabinet as a Happorter of tho project. It was a 
pnrt of tho polilical gossip of the time that l^lr. Glad- 
»T<iNn had oppo.sod the annexation with tmuHiial vohcmonco 
of domranour ; and ihoro can at Iea.st bo little doabt that 
ho was an active member of tho mojority of tho Ministers. 
The institution of a nbw colony may probably cost money ; 
and it might, as in New Zealand, result in a war with the 
natives. Those who havclooal knowledge of the islandsaHRcrt 
thoinaigo^mcK Hu-.j warlike; 

and tho coutingcncy uf a possible contest fumifthes no con* 
cluHivo iirguraoni against annexation. Tho prCCX'^^'iit ol 
Now Zealand is, idW allowance for all drawbacks, ifTthc 
highest degree encouraging Although the resistance 
oftbred by tho Maoris was vigorous and obstinate, a 
flourishing couuuunily, certain hereafter to become a 
prosperous Btate, bas ulroady outlived tho difiicultiofl of tho 
early aettlers. Tho invosirnont of money, of life, and of 
energy has boon repaid umny times over, although the 
mother-countiy partu'ipatos but indirectly in tho preliis of 
tho enterprise'. I'lic chmati* of tlio Fiji Islands is gonial, 
and not nnsuitod to Muropoan constitutions. There is 
much foriilo soil, well odapletl to tho growth of sugar and 
to other kinds of Hub-lropicol cultivation. Tlio Com- 
tnifisionors will probably include in their itoport to tbo 
Govornincut some account of tho cafmbihties of the harbours 
on tlio coast. Competent authorities have roeomineuded 
tho islands ns sniiod to u naval station near the track of 
navigation between the Australian ports and Panama and 
Sun IVaucisco. Tho protection of tho Australiau colonies 
in the event of a ruUiro war is <])erbapa not a matt(*r of 
immediate urgoucj' ; but a coaling siatiou and a refuge for 
English voswds would probably bo found not only useful, 
but indiHponttabie. 

Tiie present Ministers are not pledged to any policy in 
connexion with tho Fiji Islands; and prolmbly they will 
not And tfaomsolvcs baiupored by any positive eugagonionts 
on the part of their predecessors. In considering tbo 
subject they will m>t fail to percoivu that tlio demand for an* 
noxation will not be ivithdrawii on their raftesal, iuosinnoh as 
itidepoudouco, involving chronic anardiy, wdll become more 
and more intolerable. There is indeed nno contingency 
ill which all Tntnro Govcrmnimts won Id bo permanently 
relieved from tho annoyance of offers of allogumce. It is 
not impossihlo that somo othet' Powermight, on tho rafasal 
of England, nndertako tho burden of paoityiag and govern* 
iug tho islands, with tho inteoation of obtaining some 
commoroial or poUticid odvantago for itself. To the 
Australian countries tho proximity of a forai^ oolony 
would bo highly disiastefnl ; and, although the IVji blands 
are moro than a tlionsaud miles from the neaireet ptirt of 
tlite eontinoRt, disianers in tbosoithiifly settled latitudes look 
odlnparattvely small on i he map. itvrontd be well tocDn- 
salt tho fechiigs and opinions of the nolentes, and in their 
turn tbo AnstrahauK luny bo rcosonably^aakad'tO'nfmtrihnto 
to expenses >vHtoh ore mourrad uatnly for their benefit. 
Those colonists^who look forward to future ifidepondeuoo 
wUl approve of tho eularc^vnt of tbo estate in which they 
olaica a vevei*sion ; and, mring tho oonthniEiice of tho ex* 
isting Oonne.xion, tbo Fiji Islands will for many purposes 
to vixtaeUf a dependency of AnstcaUa* It would not bo 


aaqr, nor wenOfl^it to^wostospfUfe^^itodnti'sA^ 
tiou iitto the noiiqflktoad ^rdailtoMi of^todtoqiiiw^ide. 
vising asdbiWleml'Ofgaiiiaatiosi ibrtoagwvira inn agto 
oolony by a gvester and older ooto^. The AiraMljan^(|Wo- 
vinces hove no navy, sio Odooial Ofiioe, wduio Tiiai]ilifi>my 
for the admimetrtttion of mi^ng dominiens. It way alio 
perhaps bo respectfully sogglratod that they are ttonuislraa 
pure demoeraoies of recent etigin and linulsd exp|w|pace, 
competent perhaps to understand Itoir own iateiSbanH 
miinago their own afibhrs, bat not possessing tho qnaiilkau 
tions of disinterested rulers. It will bo sgrasd on all iddia 
that the In^rial Government is better.able to orgamxe'a 
new colony ; and if the annexation is acoomplisbed, it may 
bo hoped that tbo only eyatem which is suited to the 
prasont state of the iahmds will bo adopted withoat hesita- 
tion. The experience of Sir Jotin Pirf’ea Oaxst's ad- 
ministration of Jamaica, compared With tho history of the 
island under a representative OoBStitution, points to the 
necessity of conoontratiug all power in the bands of 4he 
Governor. If the population oonsisted whoDy or chiefly of 
English or European 8ettlere,it might not bo necessary, nor 
perhaps possible, to withboldirom themthe blessiugn of tini- 
vorsn.1 Bufliageand popular government. In tho Fiji Islands 
the natives, still in a low stote of oivilizstion, ontnumber in 
a largo proportion the race wliich is probably destined to 
upioot or to snporaedo thorn. It would be atonrd to pro- 
pose that the natives should send representatnes to a 
Colonial Assembly, and a sham Parliament elected by tho 
planters und settlers would inevitably use its powers with- 
out tho smallest regard to tbo interests of tho natives. Tho 
first duty of the Colonial Government will bo to protect and 
to oontrol the weaker part of tho population. Tbo most com- 
petent candidates for tho office of Governor would be found 
among Indian civilians acenstomed to administer justice 
betweoii men of different races, and deeply ixnbned with tho 
spirit of equity and toleration which has become traditronal 
among Indian statesmen. Ev(‘n the self-elected Ministers 
•of'lu^igjruAKOMiuu grew tired of tho farce of a Parlia- 
ment, anti saw -that men who have not learnt to govern 
themselves must be governed by othi rs. 'i’he lesson will 
bo complete when the settlers arc convinced that the rulers 
of a mixed jKipulaiion must be nut only mdependeut, but 
uprigiit and impavtuil. 


Tin: liEOITIISIISTS AND THE FRF.NOIT GOVEUNMiliXT, 

I T becomes more difliciilt every day to say at what the 
Extreme Right in the French Assembly ara really 
aiming. Pcrhufis it is unrcnsonnblo for spccUitors to liopo 
to know wliat the actors in tho drama arc apparently them- 
solves ignorant of. Down to tho 3 iHt of Ihst October tho 
purpo.Re of this seolion of politicians was oleai* enough, and 
the modification of that pm^poso which led them three 
weeks later to support tho prolongation of Marshal 
Mac Mahon’s powers was also intclligiblo. While they 
thought that tho Count of CuAMnoRD could bo proclaimed 
King, they were Royalists beftm^ everything. When they 
diflcovcretl that a Restoration was pot at present on tho 
cards, they btxiamo Conservatives before everything, and 
eonsented to oftbr a provisional worship at tho altar of 
Marshal MaoMahon. It all along seemed probable that 
when tho promised constitutional laws oamo under dis- 
ouBsirm, tho alliance bi»t>ween tho Extreme Right and tho 
Duke of (DROOLfR would be severely straiBed. It is not 
easy to frame a Republican Constitution which ehall in no 
wny derogate iiom the iudefeasiblo claims of anabsent but 
absolute Bovereign ; and between tbo Minister wbo wishes io 
keep the 'iiircmo open for the Count of Pabus and the 
deputies who wish to see it filled by the Goimt of CuaK- 
BORD, diffimnccs of a vety serients kind may easily grow up. 
What is so difficult to account for is the deteonDuniation of 
the Extreme Right to ptecipitate tbo qn»nel- Tho Duke 
of Broglhs has flone noting to provoke Hue hostility 
which he has at length been foiucd to notiop. He tos 
ikown Eimself remarkably forbeBriug under '^Imgitimiit 
sneers ; *ho has ullowed'Oii SBicmiit^ latltiide^'!lje^tiiiHSt 
criticism which has justly laid him opeii'to1;be Olwge bf 
nartiali^; he hse consistently used the vaguest possibie 
iangnage in the AsesmUy; to has ’again raaa ^emSn 
refused the ehaUenges of the lafib to defino cpaoito^ 
ihe peeteasknis of Alaialial MaoMAHoa^e .Gueasaaiaiit. 
Tet, aotaritfastauding edl tlns^ ito toa 

gone on tom one diffirehtoF viotoagto sm ottofylffl ^ ’tos 
St last faecom impetoMb avanlbfr 




IQ lot i»liHf ft i % cnaMQQQ^ dQWn thw trauL 

But tliQ iiiea wjio WQ wiWiTTtng Jilm oire not bis oppononts, 
hviilnrnnnsmtm^ B is the entihors pf tho law of the 
90& of that worn iiurii^t opon vilifying it If 

thcwjyii anyjost oaase to be disgusted with their own 
would be noihing strange in their wishing to 
nndoxt^ But nn^ within tfaeTast fhw days the Government 
has been as tender to them as any Government not expressly 
opininiseioxied to make areangemonts fora Bestoration could 
possibly show itself* They have boon the spoilt children 
of the Oonservutive family, and one principal aim of tho 
Duke of Bnoous^s Administration has boon to keep them 
from ciying. fbr the moon in tho person of Henry V . Tho 
attacks on the Soptennate which havo at length provoked 
a circnlar from the Minister of Justice cannot have any 
practioal value until the Legitimists are pro])arod to pro- 
pose that the French crown bo oiforod to the Count of 
Ckihrobd, or until the MacMahonisU attempt to carry some 
constitutional law which may either postpone unneces- 
sarily tho making of this offer or render its ticcoptance 
less certain. The elfeot of a secession from the majority at 
this moment must bo cither to make the Govornmont 
overthrow tho ^Ministry, or to drive it to look about for 
somo addition of strength which shall balance a loss that 
it can ill afford. Neither of those results could benefit the 
Legitimist pai'ty. Tho resignation of tho Duke of Broglie 
would either reduce tho Assembly to a state of absolute 
anarchy t which would probably bo ended by a coup iVei^xt 
of some sort on the part of Marshal Mac!Mauon, or it would 
lead to a Ministerial reconstruction under a member of the 
present Oabiuot more decidedly anii-liegitiinist than the 
existing Prime Ministor. If the Duke of Brogue, iustond | 
of resigning, sought to strengthen his position in the 
Chamber, he could only do so by appealing to tho Left 
Centre ; and suob an appoal, if successful, must nocoAsarily 
give either a more Republican or a more Orleanist com- 
plexion to the policy of the Government. On no conceivable 
supposition, tlierefore, can it servo any reasonable purpoau 
of the Legitimists to quarrel with tho Duke of BitooLiK. 

The particnlar shape wliich the action of tho Govern- 
ment has taken cannot bo commondod. In so far iw the 
Duke of Brogue is resisting the extravagance of nn iin- 
practicable party, he deserves sympathy. But it is im- 
possible to sympathize with tho wronghoadoflness which 
eposes one fonn of impracticablenoss by another. 
The Extreme Right declare that they will never rest until j 
Monarchy has bwn definitively re-established in France. 
Tho proper answer to this declaration would be ]Knnt out 
to them that the majority of Frenchmen havo (x>mo to a de- 
termination which is altogether inoonsistont with this 
declaration, and to leave them to draw the natural con- 
clusion tlmt, if they cannot alter the docisinn of tho conutry, 
they have no choice but to acquiesce in it. Hut this is not 
the answer the Government gives. On the contrary, it 
insists that tho majority of hVenebmen have come | 
to BO determination ^n the sul^ect, and that Marshal | 
MacMahon has been instructed by the Assembly I 
to prevent them from coming to any determination for 
seven ^ears. The Legitimists may fairly resent this inter- 

E retatioii of the law of the 20th of November. No Legis- 
kturc can condemn its constitnents to seven years of un- 
certainty on a matter of such panrmonnt moment os tho 
form of ^vernment. If the d^sion of the Assembly can 
bo questioned in no other way, it may bo questioned by a 
motion to repeal the law.. The Minister of Justiob may 
proseouic newspapers which attack the powers conferred on 
Marshal MacMahon, and may contend that, in prolonging 
those powers for seven years, the Assembly intended to 
place tliem above all challenge for that period, and that 
this resolution is immutable^ either by the jjegislature 
which made it or by the oonntry upon which it has been 
imposed. But he cannot compel the President of the 
Aasetnbly to apply the same rule to a deputy who introduces 
a Bill to vary the Marshall powers or to transfer them to 
oUm bands ; and even if !£ Bcmr should a^ee with M; 
DamBE, neither of tibem can prevsni'^ a majority of the 
deputies from taking oau opposite view. No doubt, so long 
as t^ rntyerifyoftto deputies; are in wreemant with ths 
Geveminent, they can mnw to entertsm any such motion, 
and OBQ ev^tpasB a rtoolution that m s«^ motion shall be 
faroa^ fe|war^ But ibis oidypate titt^trovi^ a stop 
fiuribsrCB^ It will stiU’ be amm io. wlnegitiniist d s pnty 
retoltttion Aaft bs wetodedL Noihatw: 


Parliaineutaiy tegerdemein tom louder a Pariiaineat femto 
reconsidering itsown iibcidem* Nor is it at all profadttetiNfli 
upon this point the Dukeof BhoOME will long command ama- 






aixdmvoxar to keep the fbrmof j^lvernmentatlL open question 
for seven years, because the longer a decision can be posbr 
penod the more chances tbciv> are tliat the Count of Paris 
may havo Ijocomc the undisputed heir to the French 
Throne, but no other |Mxrty lius any speciul intoreat in sap* 
porting this view, q'be Loft CeMta*c desires to sue 
the liepuldic established luidor Marshal MaqMahon’S' 
guidanooi and this wisli is pmbablv shared by u 
certain portion t)f the Loft. Tlio Extreme Loih is 
opposed no doubt to this solution <^1' the y)iY>blem, but it 
is so be(?Anso it refuaos to ncknowlrdgo ihnt there is any 
problem to ln> solved. It holds that the Hepublkt oxistaiH 
Fremeo by indefeasible right, and it, cannot coimoqnontly be^ 
trusted to support a Government which preaches tliat for 
the next seven years no Crovomment shall exist in France 
except by a merely provisionol and title. Tho Duke 

of Broglie may havo secured quiet for tho remaiudor of tho 
Easter roeoss, but, when tlie Assembly iwcots again, ho will 
find that to silence tho Legitimist pre^KK does not of ueoea* 
sity involve the silencing of tho LtgLtimist party. 


AMERICA. 

T he carronb history of tho IJnitod Rintos possesses only 
a domestic interest ; but, in the genonil stugnation of 
politics ot homo and abroad, occasional notices of American 
affairs may perhaps gratify a languid curinsity. Tho most 
un|>orfant of rL*eent or iniivntding transactions is tho 
adoption by tho Hoimto and the Houkc of Ropnmcntnt ives 
of tho proposal for inflating tho paper cnrroncy by an 
additional issue of aliont 9,000,000/. Tho banks will at 
tho samo time be enabled to increase their circulation of 
notes to the extent of four or live mil lions, ami the effect 
of tho measure will he to postpone, pcrlinps for a long time, 
the resumption of speoie piivinents. The nmoimt actnally 
taken from creditors to lie grntnitoubly jiresontod to 
debtors is in itself not inconsidcrnljli*, bub tho worst 
part of tho Bill is that it ostablisims n. p]*eccdoMt for 
fiituro attempts to tamper with the national en*dit. 
Sinco CongrciSH has thought fit to f‘.\('rcis<‘ its undoubted 
power of depreciating the enmnuT. thfMX* is no rensoii 
why tho saino motive's should Jh>t herenller jusHty flirtimr 
iiifiiition. An apparent rise (jT jiriees is m I ways jiopulnr 
with largo ami active classes, which will lu' em*(>uragrd by 
their prcMcnt success to prosociite on lut tire occasions a 
similar agitation. The loss which U iniliclod on forjign 
holders of American securities will lie generally popular in 
the States; and indigenous crcditoi's xvill command little 
sympathy. All tho principal roprcaenlaiivcH <il‘ cotnmeroo 
and flrianc4i have strenuously opposed the Bill, and it is 
unanimously disapproved by every <*oinpotc*nt authority ; 
but in a country whicli rciiuires no special knowdodge as a 
qualification for tho office of St'CTolary of tho Treasury, it 
is not surprising that elected legiHlalivo bodies should dis- 
regard the plainest principles of finance. The additional 
issue of greenbac^ks closes the conti’ovorsy which cornmenfiod 
with tlic illegal proccoilings of Mr. Boutwell in the 
autumn of 1872, His preficcossors at the Treasury had 
from time to time withdrawn from circulation notes to 
the amount of nearly 9,000,000/., and aceording to law 
tho noioH ought to Lave betMi cnncell(*<l. Bol'T- 

WKLL, who was avowedly ignorant of economical and fiscal 
science, thought fit to reiKsue a portion of tho defunct secii- 
! riti€»B, which ho described as a reserve, for the purpose of 
moving tho mips/’ The dknt, who was not loss 
innocent of financial knowledge, strenuously adopted the 
policy of his Minister ; but, although the offender him on* 
joyod p^ect impnnify, it was {)erba{)M thought prudont 
not again ostentatiously to violato the law. Mr* Boutwbll, 
BOW a Senator, has the satisfaction of atMtisting to l6nlfS|^ 
the in^tice which will no longer Ijo m irreMuiri^li' 
The dWatisfiiotion which the meauure haa caniira to the' 
poweffhl minority of intelligent econoimsto is aggravotod 
by tho reeolleetion that greenbacks were only declared to 
be ark^ tender hj aBenoh deUberatoly packed for the jmr- 
poee. 7%e 3 npreiQe Court in the first iastanoe declared the 
Aeb<^Ck»i^p^ cveatod an inoonvortible oturenoy to 
beniioomtstottofial; and Chief. JnttioeOBASB, who had him 
I of the proomed the miactmoxi t ot 

tito£e|jp BiH, omowevM in the Judgment. Thf 
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PfifisiDEKT afierwarda to(^k adrantaee oi a vacaacy to 
appoint a judge who was pledged to tue opposite doetrine, 
and, in disregard of usage, the Supremo Court was induced 
to reverse its former decision. I'bo withdrawal of notes 
from circulation wos the proper mode of bringiug the mper 
ourroncy by degrees down to the level of gold. The re- 
versal of the operation is almost equivalent to an abandon- 
ment of the policy which had apfiarently been approved by 
Congress and by the country. 

The dryness of fiscal controversy has boon relieved by 
various scandals which, as usual, are traced more or less 
clearly to the agency of Genenil Butleb. A salellite of 
that remarkable politician has lately been appointed by the 
Pberident, in spite of remonstrance, to the lucrative and 
important ollico of Collector of Customs at Boston. The 
fortunate official, who is named Simmons, was a few years 
ago a waiter at a tavern, and it is not known that he has 
smed displayed any capability except as a low eloctionoering 
ageut. It IB more certain that ho will use the powers of 
his office for the promotion of the political interests of 
his patron than that ho will bo an efficient and creditable 
public Borvant. All the respectable part of the com- 
munity in Massachusetts expresses indignation at the ap- 
pointment; but General Buti.ek, wIhi might us easily 
Lave proearod the selection of a creditable Collector, 
may be hupposed to know liis own business. For a 
still more outi*ngoous job perpetrated in favour of one 
Sanbobn Mr. Boutwell is primarily responsible, though ho 
was aided and perhaps prompted by the ubiquitous and in- 
defatigable Butleb. A Bill was smuggled through Con- 
gress, apparently without exciting attention, authorizing tlie 
Soci*etary of the Treasury to appoint a certain number 
of special agents to assist the Collectors of the Revenue by 
discovering evasions of payment ; and it was strangely pro- 
vided that the detectives should bo rewarded by a half of 
the sums which they might receive. Sanbobn, who is 
said to have been a dependent or associate of General 
Butler, was appointed to the now office by Mr. Bodt- 
WKLL, who |thon instructed the Collectors, not to ac- 
cept Sanborn’s assistance where it might in sinwial coses 
bo required, but, on tlie contrary, to render him all 
the aid in their power ; or, in other words, to treat him as a 
principal or official superior. The agent who was to ro- 
poivo fifty per cent, for his services was thus preferred 
to the regular salaried officer; and Sanborn is perhaps 
surprised at his own moderation in having in two years 
oidy realized a fortune of 40,000/. or 50,000/. A largo 
sharo of penalties and unlimited facilities for extortion 
might have been expected to produce larger returns ; but 
it IS not improbable that the detective agent may have 
been compelled to account to others for a portion of his 
offioial and extiu-official gains. Unfortunately, not con- 
tented with his regular profits, Sanbobn blundered into 
conflict with the law, and, to the satisfaction of the traders 
whom he had harassed and plundered, ho is now in prison 
awaiting his trial for fraud. It is possible that, os in the 
case of Twbkd and the other New York swindlers, corrupt 
audacity may ovouinally provoke a redaction ; but for the 
present General Butler, whoso admirers never dispute the 
charges which are urged against him, is the leader of the 
House of lloprosontatives, tlie chief adviser of the Presi- 
dent, and the most powerful person in the United States. 

It might have been thought that the universal soffirago 
which produces General Butler's influence in the North, 
and aiiai'chy and repudiation in soveinil Southern States, 
could not since the enfranchisement of the coloured popu- 
lation be depreciated, like the euiTcncy, by additional issues ; 
yet in each of two or throe Western States one of the re- 
Npcctive sections of the Legislature has lately passed Bills 
for the extension of the snifmgo to women. American 
iiinovati^rs are more consistent than Mr. Forsyth, inasmuch 
as they have never thought of first enfranchising women 
by a clause, and then disfranchising married women by a 
proviso. Experience and popular opinion have produced 
in America general contempt for tbo privilege of voting, 
tolul iudifference to its practical results. The 
adnxissiou of ilio negroes to the suffrage has produced 
all the inisi^hlef which was contemplated by its oppo- 
nonis, but tbo oonviotions of philanthropists and ad- 
vocates of equality are not for a moment disturbed. Now 
that w’omon arc becoming clamorous, the projoot of 
doubling the coustituenciea is regarded with indifference, 
idthnugu the political aptitude of the agjmevcd sox has 
lately Reived conspiouous illustration. The indecorous 
4Mia diisei^tKlitcd^ conduct of lai|[o numbers of women in 


Ohio appears to have been regarded by a tra&^taiiided 
minority with admiration, and by the oommnni^m gnaeval 
with amused complacency. Feminine mobs might at least 
have been expected to retain CKmie respect for reKgiomi 
observances and language ; but in Ohio they used the form 
of prayer with a levity which, if it had been masculine, might 
have been thought profane, for the purpose of oreatix^ dis- 
turbance in the streets. The infection of hysteriosM^lly 
and of imitative hypocrisy has happily subsided as rapidly 
as it spread. In the meantime the anti-alooholic rabble 
succeeded in proving that a solier woman might in a state 
of excitement sink to the fsamo level of morals and manners 
with a drunken man. The sellers and consumers of whisky 
in Ohio will probably make some exertion to provont 
I their late antagonists from substituting voting tickets for 
i prayers. The felicity of equality in social conditions is 
. in the present day loudly extolled ; but for women, if not 
I for men, there is perhaps some advantage in the existence 
of fi class which maintains a certain standard of refine- 
, ment. The respectable wives and daughters of Wcatoru 
! farmers and tradesmen might have been saved from tbo 
perpetration of absurdities which they jwrhaps now regret, 
if they hod the opportunity of observing that ladies are 
not nccustoined to kneel and bawl in front of liquor-stores. 


INDIA AND THE MANSION HOUSE. 

T WO questions were unfortunately, though perhaps 
unavoidably, mixed togidher in the speeches at the 
Mansion House ou Tuesday. There was the question 
whether any part of the cost of the Bengal famine ought 
to be borne by the English Exchequer. There was, eeoondk, 
the question whether the cost of the famine ought to bo 
entirely thrown upon the Government — either of India or 
of England— or to bo defrayed in part by private charity. 
It appears to us that Lord Salisbury was hasty in pro- 
nouncing a positive opinion upon the first of these points 
at this stage of the calamity. It is certainly not expedient 
to help the Government of India by a grant from the 
English Treasury, unless the need for such aid is very groat 
indeed. It is impossible t4> estimate at present wbat the 
need of India in this re8pec.t will be. It is known that the 
outlay upon mere relief will bo counted by millions ; there 
is reason to fear that the revenue may bo very much 
lessened for some time after the famine is over ; and the 
experience supplied by the famine may make the 
execution of additional public works a matter of abso- 
lute duty. Any calculation as to the last two of 
these beads would now be nothing better than gniMSS- 
work ; and even as regards the first bead it is obvious that 
estimates of expenditure extending over vast areas and 
long periods of time can at best be only approximative. 
An Indian Secretary who, under these circumstances, 
pledges himself to a particular theory of financial policy, 
runs, as it seems to us, a needless risk of having at some 
future day to oat his own words. There appears some in- 
consistency, too, between tlio enthusiasm which dictates an 
oixler to tho Vickrot that no expense is to be spared and 
the caution which adds by way of corrective that tho 
money must all be provided by the people of India. We 
should equally have regretted any premature assurance 
that a grant &om the English Exchequer would be 


posed to Parliament. The proper course would have been 
to make it quite clear to tho Government of India that 
they are to spend whatever money may bo necessary to 
meet the famine, on the nnderstanding that, when this has 
been done, the question whether any part of the money 00 
spent shall bo repaid will bo considered in its relation to the 
ultimate well-being of India. A year or two years hence the 
materials for determining this queatiofi will oe forthcoming. 
When tb(^ are forthcoming, the Cabinet will have to maim 
up its mind whether the conditions of the Indian Budget 
are suoh as to necessitate anything in the nature of a grant 
from this country. Nothing that a Minister can say to^dey, 
whon tho materials for a conclusion ore wanting, oanreKeve 
the Cabinet of this ultimate rospousibility. precedent 
of the cotton famine, to which Lord SausBURT^fiimd as 
one BO binding that it would be impossible to depart ftw 
it, does not really apply. Wo left the people of l4aitctehire, 
says Ijord SALissinur, ^^as fkr as pnbUc gianta jsanr <Kin- 
ocraed, to the aid which their own local tam^o oonld 
** afford,*' But suppoaing that, when the edmn fiunine 
was at an and, it had bean raatmxtes of the 
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cottoifr wm attenitod, that iha rates required 

to pay the inteisst of tiie loans oonteaoted on tbo soonrity 
ofHhm threatened to panperuDO the ratepayers, and 
tlist, ftm bebg one of tbo most' prosperous dktriots 
Aoid, '^Laacadure had been iMui^ to the level 
poomst distriote of Ireland, would the peo|de of 
dura still liave been loft, as far as public grants 
ooncemedt to the aid which their own local 
ta^ion could tford P ‘ For the present it may be ^ con- 
bedad, or more accurately it ought to be insisted, 
that India must bear her own burden. It is only 
in the event of that burden proving to be beyond 
her power to bear except at the cost of tho entire 
derangement of her finances, that it would be ex< 
pedient for the Imperial Government to come to her 
aaaistanoe. Whether any such derangement as this will 
follow upon the fhmino is a matter which will appear when 
some future Indian Budget comes before Parliament. Till 
then the discussion had better bo adjourned. Nothing that 
Lord Salisburt can say in 1874 can be held to pledge 
either tho Gtevemmeut or Parliament as to the measures 
which it may seem expedient to take in 1875 or 1876. 

The question whothor tho cost of tho famine shall bo 
entirely thrown upon the Government, or be partly mot by 
private charity, was, wo believe, practically decided by 
Lord Samsburt's speech. It is dear that ho does not look 
to private oharity as in any way taking the place of the 
Government as regards the distribution of fcKnl. Any one 
who has read the letters of the Daily Neivs Correspondent 
must see that the distress, at all events in the districts 
where the prossaro is greatest, is of a kind that oan only bo 
relieved in a rough and ready way. The fniiction which it 
bos been suppos^ that private charity might beneficially 
disobargo in Bengal is to search out cases or distress among 
the respectable cuutaes and relieve them without publicity 
or degradation. Now this function must bo discharged 
through tho agency either of tho Government servants or 
of benevolent natives. As regards the Government ser- 
vants, there are hardly enough of them to got through the 
work which must be done if the population are to be kept 
from dying by hundreds of thousands. Mr. Forbes's letters 
tell of unwearied labour on the part of every white man 
employed — labour which begins with dawn, and ends when 
sleep cannot bo put off any longer without tho certainty 
of the worker being fit for nothing tho next day. In 
what mterval of the timo thus ompToyod tho overtasked 
offleial is to betake himself to the necessarily slow pro- 
cess of relioving concealed distress by a process of 
diplomatic investigation does not appear. Tho same corre- 
spondence may be appealed to tor information as to 
the probability of nativo distributors being found to 
perform the duty. Wo have no wish to generalise from 
the scanty data at tbo disposal of English obsorvers; 
but there is one fact which must bo accounted for before 
much reliance can be placed upon native agency, f f in bH 
parts of Bengal there is a staff of benevolent natives only 
vraiting till tbo requisite funds are placed in their hands to 
begin their charitablo labours, why has not the Government 
more use of them when the demands on tho officials 
aio 80 severe and so urgent ? There is no obvious reason 
^why natives who would be invaluable in distributing relief 
supplied private liberality should bo useless in super- 
int^ding the distribution of relief supplied by the 
Ooveznment. Lord Northbrook's anxiety to impress every 
w^hite man he can Jay hands on into tho service of the 
State is at least primd facie evidence that there are disad- 
^ vantages connected with the employment- of native agency 
m S large scale which have not been considered by the 
promoters of the Belief Fund in England. 

We may teirly assume, however, that the moni^ raised 
m ibis oountiy will be spent, not as those who oontributo 
it expect, but as they wo^d wish it to bo spent supposing 
ihte thty bad an accurate knowledge of the circumstances 
of the ci Wr The administration of the Belief Fund must 
he left to the Committee in Calcutta^ and, aa they will com- 
full ]ooal information, they may be trusted not to 
oommii the whidbt would be unavoidable if the 

daeiftoii to what olgects the money is to go were left to the 
Cbmmittoe at the Mansion Bouse. To the purposes entu 
memted hr Lord SAUSBtTBT on Tuesday no exccn^on can 
he On the oontnur, thty $njtaob as the Bishq» of 

.ItipraDiiSfm^ and those who -Miuikirnh him on the policy 
4F attempting topreventsiaiv|dao&liy prte^ subscriptionf, 
^teiyttipsqiigbly support. The Governnient of India has under* 
^ people of Bengal in this tr emend oua 


what the Poor Law does for the people of Bng- 
ud at all times. It will ensure them, so for aa hiOiian 
effort can ensure them, against tho pbysioal consequenoes of 
destitution. No man wul die of sheer starvation if the 
Govemraont can by any means pravent it. But ovor and 
above tbo physical oonsoquenoea of destitution there are 
sooial consoquencos only 0110 degree loss disastrous. There 
will bo, as liord Samshury said, tlw survivors whom the 
fomino “ will Imvo turned hKX»o and naked upon the world 
— the peasantry who will have no capital with which 
to go ou cultivating their lands, the labourers who 
will bavo no tools to go to work with, tho small 
bousehoKlers who will havo sold their furnitui'e to 
buy rice, tho old people who will have parted with tho 
ornaments which i-eproseni iho Lard- won savings of a 
frugal life, tho clhldrou whom the dtHeasos biH>iight on 
by insufficient food bavo left orphans, or whom the hard- 
heartednoHS which is bred of Buffering and terror will 
have loft dcsertoil. The timo has baldly como perhaps 
for adocjuatcly appreciating or succouring distroHS of this 
kind ; but it can never bo too soon to collect tho money by 
which the succour must oventually bo provided. Lixiked 
at in this aspect, tho Famine Ucliof Fund has an iudis- 
putablo claim upon the oharity of Eiiglishmon. 


DK. MVINGSTONE. 

W ? aro treating Br. Livingntoqp as we have tn^atid many 
other liouefactors of tho nation. Wo caimoi do too mucu 
for him now that ho ie dead, but we could easily do too littl^ fur 
him while he was alive. Hlowly and with difficulty was iho iiMd- 
ing apntad that IdvingHtone was doing a great work in which both 
honour and interest called on us to help him. Happily for himself, 
no man was over loBadopeiidont on moral or material support from 
others in doing his chosen work. With pain, weariness, and dis- 
appointment he struggled on, hoping to do to-morrow what he 
failed to do to-day, and oven in bis enforced halts learning 
something which would be useful when he could nvume 
travel. We may console ourselves for not having rowardod him 
more handsomely in life with the ndiitctiou that the greatest 
of all rewards to such a man was that which we could 
neither give nor hike away — Uie consciousiuxis of having done 
great deeds. In him lived the spirit of the early navigators. 
When ho first saw bis own river,” ns ho called it — the git«t 
river Lualaba — be came nciirost perJisps of riK»dern noon to the dis- 
coverers of continents and oceans. When Vasco Nufles do Balboa 
climbed a height and looked down on the Piiciflc, he fell upon 
his knefis luid thanked (hnl who had given to him fiist of Euro- 
peans to see so great a sight.” After him came other explorers 
from his own country, eniially bold and more selfish, who laid 
strong hands on the wealth and opprestHni the people of those new 
countries^ and then came our own countryiuen, the fiercest 
nation upon earth,” to spoil tho spoilers and taka vengeance on the 
iSpaiiiards for the wronj^ done by them to Mexico and Peru. In 
bumble parallel to this heroic history we may venture to pre- 
dict that 1 /ivingstone’s fuotsUjps in (lentnA AlVica will bo 
followed by the Arab slave-dealer and the British bagman. 
Already the commercini instinct asserts itself in countries which a 
few years ago were fabiikniH. At Unyanyerobe bills have bean 
drawn on l^ndon, and English explorers are in danger of being 
devoured, not by the lions of the forest, but by the money-lenders 
of the towns. It would bo agreeablo to believe that tlm mflueuco 
of this and other civili 7 .i*d nations is likely to n^striijii in future 
that slave-tmdo which for all time psRt has been tho curse of 
Africa. But, considering the pow-er of lust and cupiditv in London 
and Paris, we irniy doubt wbethor these passions will be easily 
checked at Zan/dbar. Jiivingstone in one of his lust letters said 
that he Wked to benevolent Hfetesrncn and the public press 
00 more likely to stop the JCsst Coast slave-trade than any 
other agency. If, indwd, benevolent Mtat^^smen and newipm/ers 
could regenerate iimiikiud, this coantry would eiiHily take the fm- 
most place in philanthropic work, (nir Foreign Office lias been 
for some years j>renared to give g<K>tl advice to all tho world, and 
the only difiiciilty nas hwm to get the world to listen to it. We 
have constantly more and mure writers on every subject, but it 
may be doubted whether the whole army of penmen will porsuads 
Eastern princes to renounce polygamy. ** The Mnuymmia women,*' 
says Livingstone, are very pretty, and aro sold off often ssiPsn 
ss captured for very large imces, and aro never sent in chaiw to 
the coast.” It is not difficult to pretend that this trade bss been 
suppressed, when really the only change is that it is carried on 
more secretly. It womd bo agreeable to share Livingstone's briief 
in the power of despatches and leading articles to ofiect moral re- 
fomw; but unfortunately we are am to observe tho work of 
Ministers and editors more closely than he^ could, and we may 
Silspect-*-altkough wo should gladly find ourselves mi^daken in 
Bua^tng— that what Livingstone calls the open sore of tbo 
morld " is not healed, but only skinned over. 

In August 1872 Idvingstone startel tqioD what prevr^d tr» bo bis 
laatioamey. lbs deairedf fiirther to explore the country to the 
iSOmHfest of the sonthem extremity of Lake Tanganyika. 
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During journey ho addretwod to (Mr. Stanly a btlor wiuch 
waft publiahea in the Tiinea last week. It U dated ''Lake 
Bangweolo, South Oentml Africa,” and aoknowledgefl Mr. Stan- 
ley's exertions in serurin^^ ‘‘nil the men and goods needed for this 
my coucloding trip/' Ih- siiya ho is perpetuall^rxeiiinided that he 
owes a groat deal tu Mr. Stnnley for the men be eetit. The party 
worktt like a luachim*. ihil he had parted 'with an engageS 
by Mr. Stanley. After detailing insUmoos of hie mieeonda^, he 
eays, in the terse stylo which show® tlie freshness and vigour of 
his mind, “ No one, oitlier Ijoibro or after that, could get any good 
out of him.” Ho to supply himself adequately with 

donkeys, having, iiuiotMl, that canlideiioo in his.power of walking 

a r to onfj who had tmvolled some thousands Of miles on ftK)t. 

g in the sun, he is more trying to the system than 
marching on loot. Jlo was so oveijovcnl at having got the men 
necouftary for his expedition that the idea of being knocked up by 
marching found as httle place in bin mind as in that of a boy g'dng 
homo from school. Ho w«s, indeed, to the Inst a boy. him 
the greatest pleasure, while iicnlth laftted, was to obtain necessary 
stores and ^ start upon one nion*. journey. " I cannot rest from 
travel, I will drink life to tluj lees/’ If he had returned home, it 
is unlikely that ho would have stfiyed. Jle would have Icmged for 
the hikes and rivers of ( 'entral Africa, as Drake and Cavendish 
longed for the Pacific. 1*1 o was indeed a master of the art 

•f travel ; skilled to oljtaiii what lie wanted, and more skilled 
to do yvithout it. “ All vary clever contrivauoes for travollow' 
(Convenience ought to jxj sJiumied. In goneml they art* heavy, 
biirdeiiBomc trash, wliicJi wny ono w'ho Jms loarnt to iisn las 
cm nnd oars finds io Imj intolorahlo nuisances. Tlio only arii- 
rlcw essentiftllf necessaiy' for a missionary of the llobinsoii Crusoe 
typP tliut Htrilm me at preHcni are a few light tools, a few books, 
clothes, soup, and shoes.” With quiet bunumr lie deMiolishtts the 
imaginations of earlier travellers. An African p^mtote had the 
reputation of sacrificing twenty huuwu victims doily. Livingstone 
viftiiod him, and found that he sacrificed five or six pots of native 
beer daily. "The mightiest potontato and the most dreadful 
cruelties owe much hi tlio teller.” In a letter addressed to Dr. 
Marsh, Livingslm^i ascribes the diilicaltiss under which ho had 
long iMintemlod to a ‘‘ shive-tniding ring” who idimdored his 
stonvH and destroyed his letters, find made him lose two years of 
time and untold luoni^y, heside-s ontailing on him two thousaud 
miles of usidcsa tratn{niig. " It. looks to me as if the manibem of 
tJic ring all e.vpectod me to die.” But Mr. Htanloy nobly ralievod 
his wants, ‘’lam now by his means enabled to away Wkto 
take ini the thread of my explorations, for I could not 
hour to b<‘ beatau by the wretches.” I’hese words show tlie spirit 
of til*' nuui. They were written on Moveutber 31, 1872, and the 
letter already quoted to Mr, Htauh^ was written a few weeks 
later. An approxiiuato date may Ik' supplied to this letter by 
tilt’ roforonee which it runUins to tho uie of a plura-juidding 
W'hit’li had been sent with otlior Aiores by Mr. Stanley. Alter 
writing tliis letter, '* tlio idea of being imooked up by wmrebing'’ 
bOcAinu iiulMppily a reality. Livingstone had for some time been 
weak and uilti^, and he told an ntfomUiit that ho felt unable to go 
on with his work of exploration of the lakes and rivers, and would 
turn nside to the hills of Katandn, and return through Manyuema 
to Cjiji to ivcruit. But he first hud to take to riding on a donkey, 
and then to luiifur htuiself tu be carried xui a bedstead. As be 
became worse ho said "ho should never see his river iiMiu.” A mdo 
hut WRH built for hiui wiu^u he could no lonp^r travel, and he died 
in it ou the night of the 4th May, 1873. »P<>t where ho died 

is 'about I 25 S. lat. and 27® E. long,, not iiir from the south-wost 
bend of Lake liangweolo. 

The liest way to show improcialion bir Liviugstonus services is 
to take care Uiat nobody simll suHbr loss in trying to assist , him. 
The casi' of Lieutenant Oanierou, who led the ilast e(X|Mdition 
sent to Livingstone's relief, is likely under present ciroumstancos to 
be generously ooiisidered both by tiieltoynl (Wgmpbieal Society and 
b;7 the ju&tion. It appears that Lieutenaat Cumeron, and Dr. 

who was appointed to aooomjxiny him. arrived at ^^ribar 
on thel3tb January, 1873. Thmiee they eroesed to Ifr^moyo, 
and comuieucad the wearisome protmB of higgling for stonm find 
porters. Prices have risen, as might be expected when rich 
English nation oamo into tlie market, and Ueutenant Cameron 
was warned to be .001*91111 imd ecunomiicnl. as expenditure beyond ;u 
fixed Hum would rest upon hie own ahoulders. It is almost 'im-* 
poseiblo tu rive any agent catie bltmehv, but it inuat be rcmamheied 
that , when Mr. Btanley started, his commission was to^diaw anoney 
ns he needed Livingstone. Liontefiant Ofoneroa gotaiway 

from llagamavo on the 18th March, and reached Unyaay a inbe tm 
iho 4th August. Prices wore abnormally f high; bkusk mail /had 
fn^iuinUy tu bo paid ; there were many unhircsewi ^ixpOMea. 
Lieu tenant Oainorou judged, as we thiiilt xiglitly, that hm em- 
ployovs wouW not dtvuve the expodiViou 4 o bo 'abaudoned, and, to. 
obtain supplies to enaUlo it to precesd, ho^rewchilhi «t Cuynuyeabe 
on /ouzilar for 1,400/. With the means ahue obtained homado 
propmtdions to start for TJjtjb and after ateuggllng with ^wtated 
attacks of ferer ho had juatootepl»bKl hkaimMNiimtewimn^^ 
.arriyiKl that Livingstone riba^dead. This wao im the 16th iJkittAm 
M Livw»toiw hU wpnNMwd liut a boK fRip«N hft bJ 

him at •uoiild be TMovared, LiouteiMnKkuiimnatia^ 
tli^t pbute* Whether ho will oany Ihrihiur Idsdigteli^ of 
«M0ial{bn meat d^^d tq>ou riie extent to wfauhhote animoited . 

otmanrimls that wh (kfthteo*mmadiltonai{ 
10^ <3^^ IheMlit. ' .&e'imtri«e^aQon4in«ver f 


odttis to this, that mn .jumit oMier oar onr Vll 

wodU^lvQbAbhr be*eaay after ehy ^ ^ thseeimpeflilieins 

that thm has been uDnecsenaiy ontlaj, btit,.an l£le«therdMn4.fi0it 
are certain to ruin this work hv atarviag It. The feeQiig of 
conntey will ensure, payment of the expenses inmiired by Idehteumt 
Oameron, without haggHng over tlm question whetW lr\ was 
authorised or justified in exceeding a emtein IhixH, We flaail'tiht 
find lanotbar Lmngetone. He knew the 'Couiitry ee wo ether 
EnropMU) hnew it, and, as wo hmo wlready said, he had'a tatant 
for doing without that sriiich he vcould not afford (to hny. 
bably he could have tsavelled alive more eh^ljy then bis ibody 
was carried to the coast. If we feel that during his life we were 
a{)Ariug of honours and rewards, wo may console ounelveS' byxB* 
memberiug that fat such.thiqg8 he did not greatly care. 


fiKPCBLIOAN SlMPLlCarr. 

A MELANCHOLY coia{daiEt eomesifrom the United .Btates. 

A Oonres^iondent of the Kew York Times gives us details of 
thu hardships suffered by Cabinet Miniaton at Washington, end 
the case scorns truly to l^ a sad one. A Cabinet oiiioer receives 
8,000 ddHara a year, a sum which donbtlt^ appear^ to super- 
abundant to the siiople-minded founders of the gmt Itepilmic. 
Those wise logishiturs, however, did not foresee the growth of a 
sot of customs more xmnerative than any written laws, 
never contemplatiAd by Washington and Jefibrson have hean im^ 
posed upon the officials, and no provision has been made to meet 
tliom. The first need of the Cabinet Minister is a house "hand- 
Boiuflly fiimished and conveniently situated ’’ the rent of whiiffi js 
ffstimated at from 5,000 to 6,000 dollars. The ladies of the 
have the pleasure Of receiving their firiends every 'Wednesday after- 
noon. Tlio nuniberof gnestsvHries from three Imnilred to six hundred, 
and, AS they need some xefreshment, ihutoost of the WediiMdiiWB 
seems to be inodorately estimated ata tliousaudduUora. BesutesHthU, 
everybody who has left a card on* Wednesday is entitled to reseivo 
A (Uill from the ladies, and to be invited lo an "evening rsoeption.” 
The Oorrcsipondent is quite |iathetic on the mWiy' of these enter- 
taramonte. Wo fear that Jxmdoners nio scarcely entitled to 
ridicuKi the folly of their couaiiis ton freely. Jt is, iude^, 
a barbaroiia custom to pack a thousand mon and women together 
AO cldseily that no mtional enjoyment is possible; but it is a 
barbarisni from which the luost civilised uations have not enianoi- 
jfiated IhetnselvcH ; mid we can only lament tlmt the inhabitauts of 
the Now World ore not in ibid matter wiser than those of tlie OW. 
The Oorrespoiiilent’s soul ia principally vexitd bj* couaideiatioufi of 
supper. The bill of fare, os no assures us %vith a shudder, includes 
coneo, " claret pnnch, Bbeiry wine,” ices, siindwichcs, and chidum- 
aalnd. A poor Indv who h^ ’bought six doson chickens dedaved 
that 4 he Jmd founa it iinpoasible to provide salad enough. But 
seventy-tevo chickens do not give a very largo meal for a thousand 
people, even when hacked up by sandw^es. "Four or five 
gallouA of ehorry were neeeasary,” as the Correapondant imthetically 
exclaims, "and oven a larger quantity of olaret.” Doubtiess the 
quantity is oalculated to ^ock a toototallar, and yet, when see 
come to calculation, it does not appear that a gallon of wine for a 
hundred people should be enough to cause any serious mugiviugs 
for their’ sobriety. Wlion, indeed, we reflect on the nature of the 
liquid which is probably indicated nndor the name " sherry wino,^' 
wo are ready to baheve that the less drunk the better. The 
next result of the system is that the luoklc'BB ladies upon whom 
ail the social labour seems to fiill have to pass Ihmr timo in 
making caUa upon the two thonaand and more vsritom who are 
supposed to be included in an avurqgu list, lliis, we nre 
tout, iuvolvos keeping a footman; and the (musequonce is that .a 
Cabinet officer, tliough there sliould bo hut four or five pstvcms in 
hisfiimrfy, Tequires as many as five servants^-namcly, a cook, two 
•maidsesTimts, A coachman, md a footuum. 'Tliis list again sounds 
very medevate to English eois, butof eooise It must hn remembered 
that the evils of dom^c servtoe are the one iatoteiahlo^dtegue 'Of 
Amarican life. English .miaitresafiB ofton enoi^^ eonsphnn m their 
sen'suts, and the servants return the complimant. fwiMine oon- 
plauitSy indeed, liave been ntade in veiy nmoh ^0.4010^ huMriaure 
rer At least two or three centuries. It would .bo worth wth&Tm 
some of the unfortunate victinis to make a short tijp to Ainorica 
to reabze the vmftionB of a iand whote omeviee ia rsally what it is 
only tending to bo in Enf^nd. Wo^must remeo^r i W the five 

disohorge thm fictions by mariact,. anSTShat rite 
nothing of taking an abrupt d^artue m the nsidat of ttm mre- 
porations for diniuar. The neeesinfy otgiving dumeisis anaths^df 
tho hardships of Cabhuit If iniateni ; and Ihe eqwnse oesori to )te 
very great. A good dinner, we uetold, oaimot beumndded lerrleas 
than "Eighteen ddUarew|iki^ AndthnawoorenotsuipBritedi^bi^ 
told that A^eWbiuet Mimter remnot mnnage to get 
ysar ;for m O ew r a p m than 'ifoM ^Xhe 

total ^inGaSDSte, .tlMt 4oalite ^^aite^L>m 

expenseuSi«]te<)eiiet;p«toflbe««B^ fTlre Admter-^tel^ 

the kdieavaiAASMSsd’iB %iff \ 
tfer hoore at ^tfajir (Own siwMgTiteS 4 .^ mm * ' 
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4b iiik» Ilf "niiiiM fiwi tn thi mnltii 

aie%Sto^t£!n«2<^^ rnm-Hm 

s;;tsu%tsinr.i^^ 

t:-^s:::^.Slss^^^<ssTTX 

t>^««« n¥Hlh ow cmtpiiw' iranw fit- tUtot finr & ^ .MMm 

rbuTlBlF 'WB tliM; eatMtaibiii^C.ia.\V)i^^ 

crhieht uklorBUjr.ariieetiv would bo a OaWBiit 
MUtnirter at WfltfbiiigtoaP’ and; still moie, who would baa CoibiiMt 
Mlaistef^ nWf ff'thfs is statod at a pui^ financial q^etttioii« 
wa fimcy that it may admit of an antwerii < Tna imnimia pUtti of 
^vh^ anall nteviet iir oidte*^ to entuvo ft totl omiala^ is one * of 
whldh'weYknow osteal ’ccmsaqueiicea. li num of 'oowse» bh 
tma thatall Ataariote Mfowten, Stetors, and ofimls are um of 
inmiaeidste porit^Ti who iq^d- upon- couutiynuur twiee as 
iDtieh aa tber leoetvoy a sim]^ impulsii of* geofirostl^* Bht 
itis oeteixiiy MiorM: pretty^ hahmeeHBheet of 
these gemlemaii't ioeomea would not ul tt ay s be fdundlo ioeluda 
simply* those itemstwhldi are pubHidy a;vowed. iinch a phem>« 
numon may be ooeamonalljrobserved 'as a msn who grows ndi* by 
an ofiloe, milst upending^* two dollars forofecy one that is paid^to 
him. Some jpcditical' sDeoiilntors have inferred that it nnght be 
aa ooonomtcal pkn ih tne long run to increase the legitimate at* 
timtlona of dmtx) in the ho^ of diminishing' tho necessity fot^ 
leia desirable modes of onhnncing its ^wlum Wd wUl not^at* 
present discuss this point, on which Atnericno writars* are in the 
halfit^ of expreBnng themflelves with sufiioimit frankness at^ 
foree. But it is omusing to see how naturally oortauL absurdi- 
tier spring up; in nn Hmismntly uneongmiu soih Cdnstite 
tionMmmgere, and*^ the iieliovers* in the offibaov' of papen* 
retems, might'leam some useful' loseons frtmr such observatitm 
It is curious now to read some of the dneuasioiis which* took> 
plaeo at the foundation of tho Unions and* to remark how curioualt* 
emneoQSwero the speculktions of tho really aUe. men who took 
part in thorn; The grwt da^er ontmtpatoii'waa that tho people, 
would' lose theirllb^i^s;'’ T^t phraae waa undOBStood to mean 
that some fine morning^Ooneial'WoslHogton would wake up aiid'l 
deolare Mmself to be a Thmsatiantro Gecige III. One of the 
oddest incident# of ^ the revolutionary time was the formation of 
tlilB 8ocifyty of the Oihciimati. The omhers of the War of Indepen^ 
dance, on returning to their nlougba, wore to form- a cbaritoble 
and convivial association; fortno purpose of talking over their old 
pedbnnances and afihrding rellM tp their distressed colleagues* 
Nothing could apparently m more hkrmless; but unluckily it was 
proposed that the ranks cn tho Society 'should be filled by a kind of 
neroditary succmsion. The mere mention of ' such asoheme filled 
all Americans with horror. Here, they tliougbt, waa to be the 
foundation of a military order which* *would ^dually devolQp 
into an aristocracy, and %Tho could aay that it would not in time 
load to a Ilhuse of Lords, a Constitutional Monarchy, and all the 
other abomintitions of ofi'eto countries f The Society mamgod. to I 


of their owiit free.wUU.tfaonii^.amie^^ a ratiMr 
epesalik fonxu dW net iimhssuit iteeMaey 

the wtk of a OalniiiM* Minuder to csdl ufma two thdumd 
iKUim of whomaiw^^auahlexof tteewiog the drege^^ 
oviar ladies*, dteses \ Imislie ia fiireed to do. it liy that, unwrittott . 
law of hustom whkih, is of more universal, validity. Ahoording. to 
BurkSi the. old chivalroua sonilnieat depiiTedam of half* its evil . 
by reiiiov% all its groiMaessi The doctrine iapeihtaiNi disputable : 
buh certainly there is plausibility in saying tbah' it deptiviHl 
oeremouialB of half thoir absuiriliy by lewovingi; thrir ofiVious 
incongpmiiy. 


power, jjut tne legtsiittors wno iiattorcci'tliemaeives tnat by* sup* 
piesmng such feeble associations they *wero ensuring .the presarvution 
of a Itopoblican simplicity were curiously blind to the real 
danger. The developmont^f au aristocracy of tho old typo upon 
American' soli ia rendered imposailfie by ciicumstanoos of much 
more impurtanco than any set of constitutional laws. Such an 
aristocracy presupposes a Idstory, from which, for gObd or bad, 
America luis bc^n completely cut olT. Any afieclation of cere- 
monies associated in the publie mind with the claims of royalty 
would doubtless be resented oa vigoroualy as ever. During tha 
OivU Wav President Linoolu waa. one of the most powertixl rnlore 
in the worlds but his power would, have^vanished into smoke if he 
. had. tried to wear robea ov<ur hia.black coat«.or forbidden fnw and> 
independent citizens to. shake hands, witn him on equal teems. 
There. wsiLitt its^ wsy^something impieasive in the combination, 
of the raality of; meat- with the absence- of tho cxtornal 
cecemoBial with. wJtick it is« associated in Europe. A man wlio 
could order any of lus sohjeots to be looked upia prison at a 
moment's notioe, and whotwouldjitths.sani0 time.opea the door in 
hit sliirtalseYeB,,hea a certain- pletmesqueaess of bis owm Mean* 
‘while, haweveCf it is plsin thatjhuoisa. natim is.iosistiag even in* 
Atneisca upon dsi-fdepingaa.etiqitottssnd s>cereinomal of Its own. 
Theeemmonkl; it is tri^.siiiU tfae.nuuum of a.plutoemoy rather 
then of an nristooiMy;; hut it. is;, growing to be as tuBNoms^ 
as that( of old ceunlrissi^ The UidMnet M i n ister/ liss^ not. 
t04ia||afel hbnaelf in a uiiilbnii,.ajid.whsn the Piesiiient reoeives, 
themM^ aas net ksiijl^.ly noissimiSTdi. and ids. visitors do 
nobkhw his blinds^. ISaiM sianlar: pswannsnee has te bs ensnted 
in nsligUfy dMhwttfcaostnms. F6wsr.ispaeUy mndt the.saaieiA^ 
the.iitflndnce.Qf .a smafl. claisis p«haps as. 
gnsat, thoiu^it is an infiuenos of ]iWMy.uislaaAailtt^ m in 
eioveiasdiw^anenynmimai^ net too eisvatiiig firnfalom. A«L 
iisseomitliatar.neate8|qi^^^ is madnto the enteiisliteBiM 4 >: 
poifitt tltewe nuf^ esMstmL " Qlbsl;^ ofitebksautiMitevte 
foft ateDsphera QB>ths*ote^ 

ofito jiiite.iimiblsv 
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by these, whom .they more immediately concern. The lUst is sMiisd 
tohs fuldretwedito llr. Dulling, and the second to Bishop Uotele ( 
but the* imoubcrs of the Council generally^ and especially’ those 
forming the Dppomtion, am llivoughout lusdsi the subgooi oi 
cammsnt. Them is indosd little iu the way of fasts that will' be 
neivf to.auy one moderately well aequaintod with thS' history of 
that' too notorious nmsmbly, and some of tlm Qomments had 
already been aotieipatod in the LotUr$i of (imifmtf Bat what 
gives* its iKioiilisr loroe and od^ to the trenchant, critiuism’ of 
iW writer is the circumstanee of its omaualing from an iatevt^lad 
but impartiiii and oxtemsl. observer ; not a Catholic divine of any 
scliool^sor an nnti-fkUiolio eontruvemialifit^ but a X^rotestant states* 
man of high slandi^ and stit^ mUgious feeling^ who liad idwajs 
exidbiUid a disposition to caltivato fnondly rtfiatiuns with Catheui* 
cisin, and who had. oven expressed the desire so common in (lev^ 
many not many years ago, bot^.iuuong CaihoUcs and Proicattuita. 
for an ultimate reunion of the two gnsat contessious which 
divide the aBeirianoe of his coantryniiem liken OathuHca who 
aiB f*r removed from. UltramontanisuMiiay not* uunaturaUV diiH 
tiiust the motives as well as * the . ppliey of. l^iooe lllsiiiaruk,^ 
but tlmy conld allege no ground foy crediting Count* Arnica,, 
-wim is understoodi to be 1^ no mm ns nu v>ery cendiah tortne 
with the Imperial Oliancellor, wttb^ lioslility^ to their Church. 
These very lettors, uddivsiMKl to dlstinguislied members of the 
Oatholin hieramhy, luo twidenlly written with the sincere desire • 
of heliiuig to avsri what tho writer and his oorres|Kunlonis alike 
ccmMiUBod a serious nietuiiso to its beat intomifts. And it is 
some proof of his sagaiuty that, with one ozceniioii to be. uoihuKl* 
nresentJy, Ills advice should liavu Ixa^n so strild ugly justified and 
Ilia prodiotiona carried out by the event, 'fo say that iVinoo 
]iiimardi«.Ohuroh policy is just and consistent with tho rigJUs 4>f 
consoiettioa ia one thing..; to ssy that, but for what oocurnul at 
Home in 1870, it neither could nor over would havu bi^en attetup((Ml. 
is another. And tbetre ia ohundant evidence iu the Fulda .Fnsterai 
of 1869‘uud iu many of their uttornuces at Koiuo, tiiat tho.tionnan 
Blidio]as tiieiuaalv(;a were ))erf'eotly aware of the probable rusuUs otV 
nu ini'aUibiliat tiiampli. Ihat many of lilt) wiM»r hends in liia 
Homan. Curia wove awam- of it too there can lis Uttio’ doubt, but > 
tbey'wera overborne by nnudiers and by tiu» tyraanictil ooeitnon of. 
what Count Amim calls the Camarilla '' who sonRiuud and 
dominate the routilt;. 

Count ATuiaia first letter, dated Itoine, Janiuufy A, 187P, was^ 
written when the Uoimoil Iwd U*e» alrcanly eitting just a iiioutli; 
without doing tiDythiiig at all. The original design of carrying: 
through tho l^apal and •leHuit'*|migramine by a audden 
and dissolving. the (council in three weeks, lied been foiloil* and it-, 
had.baeome clear that a real opposition would Ijs ofihred to the iuiiiU 
libiliaia» An addroea in favour of the [)ro}K>s<Mi new dogiusa, got up 
by the Ulimmoutane Bishopa of l^uderbom* and. liatisbon, haii 
reoeived SOQaignatonNH-ohieily of Italian or thorotighly Italimiized 
Bhbeus**H)f v^m 300 were niiiroover Papid boaraemh;* <.h& 
the other hand, 25 Austcmii nod German proLaies had HuhsoribcKl a 
proieat reserving the rights of the CJiurch and tho Jj^pisoonsii) ; r 5 
r reach iiishona had objected to the order i»f busii)fws, wlilcn aliuost 
wholly tied tneir luuiila; and 40 Biah(ips liad doiuandod an altemr 
tion in the Counoil Hail, so as to luiike thoir speeches aiuiibki, aod 
also parmiasioii. to revise tho stouogmpliic ropnrU and to [iriufi 
and' cinitthitO' essays among the J.fisii(»(iai These ** \ory inodcmto’' 
reqgeats were. promptly refused. (Jouut Amim hero>ofW4irv4Si (list, 
whethiMr or nut. the iiilaUihiliat decree woe ncitially carried at the 
timer the Ciiria> would have gained an impirtaiit Hiep, and that 
nothiBg; of the kind could have luipponed if the Opp^iion had: 
suiiioicmriy nosseMcri the their con viotioua to begin by" 

caBtf»sting;iiia jurisdiction of the CoiiucU aa then cofupwied, and . 
rtsfuaing to aooepb tha vexatious rules for' the aeaductr (d the.^ 
daliiriatfomd;U{Mni tham* We may add that' sobsaquoat ojipeviK 
em anfi^ confom tho wisdom of thia< suggtekm^ which tlfor 
Ofp eri tioni ;. Bishops did> in fact try to act u]^ in* ifelsbble aest 
o6vaay».aote monte afienwanla, when: the^ golden oppertimity 
rtehbean^ ten Anitwea. he patevod eteriy tte te Ganuan 
BitepaMtemt dsBK^^ ffirieagiowitig on them 

fat Itelaat twenty ye«»”--tet la, by the inpid growth of Ultra- 
laMnniMi disete^ tM»r rrign of te pmant Popn^Huid that it 
wnsiteH 1 fiiiritdftii vtetentey wuld gnbeyotririmi^ in oppose 
encimsteicntn/ of. the. Onxim Great oouliusocs. 
tewi Mr by te subtle iofinencoeof the 

f,nitei|tem of' Beaie^.te that it w/i# vut 

te;lBahay oed 
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ject to the iofluenco of the Mpirito BomanoA\i^ nunre will the Fulda 
rominiflcenoeB ikde from their memory. Jh $cni iaui exonllmU, it 
ia aaid here^ mnis iU ont perdu les grander id 6 m de VMglw : il Imr 
faut deux mois de Homo, et tout U tnande Bern daccord. Up to 
certain point thi« b pt^rtectly true.” And he ur^es that Uorman 
Oatholica wbould come forward to support their Bishops, and let it 
bo plainly uudeiatood that *Uhey would not accept laws from 
500 ItaliaiiH, 300 of whom are pensionera of the Pope.** The 
situation at Ihjme, in the opening months of the Oouncil, could 
hardly ho more accurately descrilied than in this letter, nor would 
it lie easy now, with all tho light of suhaequeut expenenco, to oiler 
any better suggestion as to what ought to have been done to avert 
the threatened danger, and was not done. 

It is, however, the second of Count Amim’s letters, written 
five mouths later and just a month before the closing scene 
of July f8, that will he road with the matest interest. It 
is tho longer and more instructive of the two, and though 
the writer still insisted that the minority might w'in the day 
if they could bring themselves to show more spirit and firm- 
ness, ho had little nope of their doing so, and cniefiy occupied 
himself with the nature and probable consequences of the im- 
pending Ultramontane victory. The close of the general debate 
on iufallibilitpr had been forcibly Cfirriod a few days liefore, in 
accordance with the obnoxious regolammtOf thus choking olF a 
number of intending Opposition speakers. The minority were dis- 
orguoized and cowed, and it is curious that Bishop‘s Ilefele, to 
whom this very letter is addn'ssed, was one of tho few leading 
men among them who shrank from the b(jlder policy recommended 
by his colleagues of holding aloof from the future diibates 
and declining any longer to acknowledge tho validity of the 
Council. The first half of this lotUir to Bishop llefele* reads to 
us now almost like a prophecy. The keynote is struck in the 
opening naragi'aph wilu a curious felicity, and tho passage de- 
serves to DO put on record ns it stands : — 

From tho dsy on which Infullibility is proolnimcd, with tho consent or 
tndt (Hinnivanco of the Kinm'upiitc, tlu; < ioveniinentH, ns the representntives 
of tho nioUorri iMlitlcal oiul imtionnl will tiiid thcinsolves attacked 

hy tho Uumon (Mnircii. 1 not. indeed, nssi'rl that tlio enactment of 
Infallibility will iiniuodiately result in a statu of tldiigs much worse than 
what has boon induced hy the prueticoa prevailing in Uome for the last 
tliirty years { but 1 am nfVaid tlic history of the CFcuiuenioal Ckniticil will 
prove to tho satiafautiou of all that there in a power at lioinu warring aguinat 
the political piogrosn and organisation of tlio iiuxlern world. More than 
this, tho (lorinun UidiopH in all prohahility w'lll nhow thctiiM'Ivca so utterly 
depondont u{>nn the ini.'W'liicvonM crnlral iH>wcrnt llotue tliat at tho oieventli 
boar they will not only aliandon tiielr own dclilK!rntu o|dTd<ituii. hut actually 
accept os revealed truth what they have denied l)oi'ore, and what tho secular 
power eon never put up with. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the German Bishops have 
exactly fulfilh'd this anticipation. Count Arniiu proceeds to 
remark that, if they do so act, there will he not simply separation 
of Church and State, but ** war between Cliiirch and Htate.” This 


{ ircdictiori also lias bmi fulfilled. He explains that the State will 
)e obliged to regard “tho New Catholic Church,” changed by tho 
enactmcMit of inciillibility, as a difTorent body from that with which 
Concordats and other civil comptu^ts were made in times past. 
This is unquestionably the view taken, whether reasonably or not, 
by leading statesmen both in Giuninuy and Austria, which finds 
its latest oxpi*os8iou in the ecclesiastical bills just passi^d by large 
majorities in both ITouses of the Austrian iieichsrath, and to 
which tho Emperor has promised his c«irditU sanction. “ If Home 
is intent upon war, the chalhmge she throws down is sure io be 
accoiited. Tho German Govermiionls may bt? sure of tho cous^t 
and oncourogement of the nation in taking up the gauntlet.” The 
writer goes on to descrilK^ in detail what would hnpnen, and what 
now has happened, and it imist be reiuombered that no has had no 
hand in framing the recent Prussian logishition. Ho speaks of 
“ endless controvcraics in lilliug up episcopal boos, expulsion of tho 
Jesuits, restrictions of personal lioerly ns regards monastic orders, 
pnihibitions of studying in Kome. and, above all, tho doing away of 
all ecclesiastical inlJuent»e over schools.” Ho adds, with nu equally 
true instinct, that this ranction will not be confined to Protestont 
comilries, that it will very likely lead to measures btuiif? adopted 
which will not bear scrutiny, and that this again will inevitably 
throw l)iU!k tho Bishops more entindy on the Papacy. And ho 
intimates, with only too good reason, the injuries to religion which 
each a conflict must produce \ “ and all this merely because the 
miuority in tho Oo\iucil cannot make up their minds to deny to 
Pio Nono tho gratification of liis jicraonal desire.” Hardly less acute 
is his moral analysis of the composition of tho iufalJibiiist majority. 
Several, lie observes, including bhiglish and tho few iufallibiliat 
Germans, sincerely believe tlie new dogmS, but the others do not. 
The French prelates simply make it a ]>olitical stalking-horse ; the 
Bpaniiirds cluster r<nind the Pope bor»u8«> they find no support at 
homo ; as to the Italians it is absurd to spf^ak of their seriously 
oiubracing any dogma, or having the faintiwt idea of what moral 
conviction m«>ans to a Oomiau. The German Bishops should have 
understood this, and not argued and negotiated when the 
time was come for action. To stern uncompromisiiig 

reaistance, and to that tho Vatican always succumb : ^ 

If we know anything of tho Yatlcau by expoTi<)nce, it is that coiuxwdoiu 
aie alwara made by the lulling priests when danger Is immediate and 
Uds. Though it may somotijare appear as if the Curia acted on priU'* 

, a nlooor Inveottgation would satUfy anyone that what appean mau- 
I aid heiMo devotion to their careed Is, in reality, imUking but the 
ltd an .emneotts estiinate voacemlng the neatneoi of danger. Even 
^ HiiBi 'juvbnl criris the Vaticea has reimatedly wavered. Bot these 

bean overcoat not by the 
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refleotioD that the nudority heve the better eivumeiit cm thebreldt^hiit that 
the minority on week, feeble^ and disorganim 

This is the verdi^ of all who understand the modem mpsey. 
There was a canonized Saint, whose name bae eacaped our momorT. 
whose admission into the Cahmdar was for some time deh.^ 
bocanse he was related to have said on one occasion that 4A^ope 
wanted a good frijj'htening. Like Count Amim, he undSnktood 
Rome. The minority Bishops who were afhiid of pushing matters 
to extremities at the Council, for fear of producing a schism, did 
not. There can be no doubt that if they had acted resolutely 
Vati^ would have taken good care “ not to force them into any 
position at all approaching schism.” 

But on one point Count Amim was out in his caloulationt. If 
it had been clearly understood that the (^position were prepared 
to repeat their non placet in the Solemn lesion appointra to be 
hold on July 18 for the formal enactment of tho dogma, that 
Session would never have been held. To make a written protest 
and leave Rome, which was the course here suggested, ana actu- 
ally followed, proved insufficient, because there was no security 
for the remonstrant Bishops adhering to their protest afterwards* 
Tho Court of Rome foresaw that they would mil off one by one 
when separated from each other. It had too much discernment to 
press heavily on those who were willing to temporize. The most 
formidable member of the little host waA shot down by the Paris 
Commune. A tacit recognition of the decrees on the part of 
the Hungarian prelates was discreetly allowed to suflice. ilefele, 
whose political position was weaker, while his literary con- 
nexion made submission of paramount importance, was brought 
to his kncf^s after a considorablo interval, and constrained to 
mutter a half inaudible Shibboleth. Strossmayer to this day 
bus made no recantation nor published the decrees in his 
diocese; but he is formidable from position as well as from 
character, and his reserve has been readily connived at. Tho 
Gorman Bishops were expected to persecute as well as to 
recant. Meanwhile not one of the remonstrants has ventured to 
maintain a public protest, and in such a cose to be silent is 
virtually to submit. They have fallen, as Count Amim predicted 
they would full, “ not before their adversaries, but before their 
own conscience, timidiW, and unacqiiaintaiice with the enemy's 
strategy.” To those who are familiar with the inner history of 
tho Coimcil and with the various oflicial manifestoes put forth 
during its progress by these same obsequious prelates there is 
somolhinif pitiable aliout their docility m kissing the rod. One 
thing only could have made their humiliation look respectable, 
and that was that they should be persecuted for accepting it. This 
semblance of respectability has been bestowed by Pnmie Bismarck. 
Dr. Dollinger, who should be a good judge in such a case, is re- 
ported to have wmmed tho Pimssian Government that its policy 
had uimod the most fatal blow yet struck at the interests of the 
Old Catholic movement. The most ardent partisan could hardly 
have made heroes of the Archbishops of Tosen or Cologne a 
twelvemonth ago. But in prisons which are not as ** the prison 
of the Vatican,^' or under sentence of deposition — ^whieh has just 
been pronounced on tho former prelate — they inevitably command 
the sympathies of half Catholic Europe. A tithe of the courage 
they liavo lately shown in resisting lemslation which they are not 
singular in reg^ing os unjust would have saved them four years 
ag4» fri>m the infliction of dogmas which they professed to depre- 
cate as untrue, and which mooe have rendered that leghdatioo 
possible. 


BURNING THE DEAD. 


fflHE disposal of the human body after death is obriouslya 
X sanitary question of the first importance, and it would 
be unfortunate if any false delicacy or morbid sentimeDt were 
allowed to stand in tbe way of its being freely and fully dia- 
cussed. Tho utmost respect ought of course to bo paid to 
the remains of tho dead, but the health of the living must 
also bo considered. It is now some twenty-five yearn amco 
tho horrible disclosures with regard to the overcrowded and 
miasmatic condition of the London churchyards forced the subject 
into notice. It was conclusively proved by the inquiries which 
were then made that an accumul^ion of bodies in the midst 
of a town was most injurious to the health of the inhabitants: 
and an Act of Parliament was passed prohibiting intra-miou 
interment. The old graveyards — eocn a putrid mass of rotting bodies, 
piled layer upon layer — were closed ; and burials have since heenre* 
legated to suDurban cemeteries several miles firom the heart of thedly. 
As fhr as tho central part of the town was concerned, this was no 
deubt a simple and efi^oal remedy. The people who lived near 
the churchyards were relieved from the &Ud influences to which 
they were formerly exposed; and as long as the cemeteries were 
iso&ted, and at a distance from population their sanitny slate 
was not a matter of pressing interest Now, howeviri these 
cemeteries have been, or are quickly being, brought witjun the 
continufilly expandiim ring of the great city. 80m of them aie 
already the edntree of large districts, with houses hoUt nm dose to 
thdr wails; and ottos are begjnning to he siiiiikii^ mtatened 
with enclosure. It is imposiiMe to doubt that eiMdn a few 
years the suburban eemeterm will he suBronadsd ^ 

a popolatioh as the old e ho i uhyar dei and it Itome heeomea a 
irmy anxtous qatslioii wiiegh» isari AM. tMr eooqiaiative 
xeitteleneii, w^hm is een^dswy tW e as H gi there is atohto 
fatheitti&sl iifal^ them lees dais* 
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a mm thpn ih^ giainmidt of the tofwa. IXjpoD point tho 
Epoit of the OomSrfowa of 1849^ ^ IJO 
Vhm ooadmiiafilioa oppoin to extond to oil ooUeolione of putro- 
ftotUm. « We aiejr’W »»yi *! wit^the ^Itwy t«t of 
l^e rtn on eiwio &ot that the pUwiog of the dead body in a 
film and with a Ibet of eaith doee not preToat the 

Mee ffeoemted by deoompontion, together with putreaoent matten 
they hold in anipenriony from penetrating the aurrounding 
(Srimd into the air above and the water beneath/ 

Pr. Lyon Playfrur elated that he had examined varioua burial* 
gronnoe in oroer to aaoeitain whether the layer of earth above 
2^ bodiee was sufficient to absorb the putrid ffasee evolved^ 
«nd found that it was certably not sumcient. The 
foetid emanations of the burial-ground could be traced in drains 
ttinrty feat distant Dr. Playfair calculated that from the 52,000 
^nniiid interments of the metropolis in 1849 — they are now 
Zofioo — no Icus a quantity than 2,572, c8o cubic feet or gases were 
«miUsd, the whole of which, beyond what is absorbed by the 
aoiL must pass into the water below or the atmosphere above.'* 
In &ct, it IB asserted generally that the corruption poisons both 
4ur and water, that the health of the neighbouring inhabitants is 
loweired, and that fatal consequences frequently ensue. The 
•vicinity of a burial-ground it said to be an invariable cause of 
headache, diairbcea, dysontexy, sore throat, and low fever.” In 
the cemeteries the bodies are not packed toother so closely as in 
•ohurchyards, and there is also a larger amount of vegetation to 
idNKirb the emanations. The decomposition, however, goes on 
ns before, and the cemeteries are certainly becoming more crowded, 
as well OB more thickly surrounded by tlie advaneing population. 
It is impossible that they can retreat further into the country, 
«inoe ground for such purposes is constantly b(K!oming scarcer ; and 
we may therefore expect to find ourselves before long in the pre- 
sence of another crisis as poriloua and revolting as that of 1 849. 

There can bo no doubt that this is a very serious question in a 
county of limited area with a laigt; and increasing ]>opulaiion. 
It is clear that, if a biuial-pound is, under ah circuiustances, neces- 
sarily unhealthy, and if the only reason why cetueUiries are less 
^esmy in their effects than the old churchyards is that they have, for 
Che present, fewer people about them to poison imd kill, the danger 
to tl^ public is ony a matter of time, and it would be madness 
not to oe prepared for it. Some means may possibly be found of 
purifying and disinfecting burial-grounds, nut apparently they 
luive not yet hwn found; and it is therefore worth while 
to consider whether after all there uo any valid reasons 
why this mode of sepulture sliould be regarded as the only 
' cne open to us. The question is obviously one which concerns 
the living rather than the dead, and it may bo assumed that, 
if the dead could be consulted, they would prefer not to be 
commemorated by pestilence upon earth. The cssiititial point 
to be observed is that the physical dissolution of Uio body bhall 
take place under such conditions as shall neither revolt the fiad- 
ingi nor i^ure the health of the survivors. The luuminy belongs 
to a primitive state of society. In Italy and also in Franco the 
cmbalmer still practises his trade, but it is gradually dying out. 
The experiment is seldom ponuanently successful, and in any 
case the result is ghastly and disgusting. Any one who can.‘S to 
cee what con be done to arrest decay by artificial processes can 
mtify his curiosity at the Museum of the Hoyal College of 
Surgeons. He can there compare ancient Egyptian mummies with 
xno&ra attempts in the same direction. On one shelf may bo setm 
the first wife of Martin van Butcholl, who, as ho was to enjoy a 
certain property as long — so the deed ran — as his wife was ** al>ovo 
ground, thought he could not do bolter than have her Btuffe4l ns 
an ornament for his sideboard. The operation was performed by 
Dr. W. Hunter and Mr. Carjumter in 1775, and great pains were 
taken to preserve the form and features of the deceased lady ; yet 
aotbing can be mmre hideous and repulsive than the preserved 
remains — a rotten and withered fi^re, with a mahogany face in 
which the teeth glitter as if in mockery of the surrounding decay. 
An Australian mommy, dried by exposure to the sun, roprcseiits 
an equally diMpistiog mode of preservation. Jeremy Deii tham a 
iKNly nas also seen preserved, and is no less horrible in its waxen 
inanity. In all civilixed countries attempts to arrest the process of 
nature either have been, or are being, aoandonod ; and this mode 
of treatment may^ therefore be eet aside. The question rt^mains 
hew, if the body is to be allowed to return to its elements, is 
tbie to be aooomplished P Since the earliest ages there have been 
nudnly only two ways of doing this. One is by burial, either in a 
cave or nndeirgronnai and the other burning the remains. It 
ii difficult to BM why one should be considered more respectful to 
the body ihsa the other. Nothing can bemore loathsome and horrible 
thiMi the natural course of corruption. Dissolution by fire may dis- 
tress some nersone as a departure from Ihmiliar procedure ; but, alter 
all, it is onjy burning the mge of the deceased. The object in each 
case is the eame-^o get rid of eomething which, for physical, if not 
also for monl, leesons, must be j^t out of the way. In the cose of 
iMsial the lamaine are put out 01 sight, but decomposition goes on. 
In the esse of burning, a haadfril m pure and delicate ashes alone 
aamauis. It is impoanUb to rarist Sir Henry Thompson's argumeDt 
that bnniing, if eaiefrilly and efficiently cooducU^ would avoid 
dha senitafy dangers of baryiagp though it might perhaps have 
aanttery dangers OTifa own; annuo soUd reason can be suggested 
whyAt diouuL be more pamtil the fealiiige of the dead maab 
lidiiim; indeedi there are obvious reasoiit, if one lefie^ not 
on the mcniMotoiy hut the Ihluie treatment of the bofy. 
ffibgr tt diould be wemmed aa a miene of avoiding e d i ea dfcl 


proeeis of decay. Anybody wlm wishes to take a aeatiniehtal view 
of the matter has onfy to ask himself whether he would, like to 
look at a frrtcnd in kit ashes or in his grave at the epd of # 
fortnight The ordinary sentiment on the subject -is mimly a 
desire to get rid of the btxly without, aa it were, lay^ violent 
hands on it in any way. ThM, however, is only poisoning for n 
momeut the great eri^ If the body is not destroyed in one way, 
it is di^stroyed iu auotlier* 

Rightly considered, the question is leally much more a sauitsry 
than a mmtiineutal one. There is no reason why it should be morn 
distressing to a thinking man to follow an inanimate mass of day 
to the dour of a furnace in which it is about to be consumed by 
firs than to a grave in which it is to be consumed in ano^er 
fashion ; and religious services might readily be adapted to orisniatioo. 
The suwriorii y of burning to burying reafiy turns on the question, 
Can it DO deconily and idiciontly performed, bnd without danger 
to h^th P At prosoiit the subject is in an experimental staj^, 
and it is no disn^speot to Sir H. Thompson and the advocates of 
the s^teui to remark that their assertions require to be cnrsfriUv 
tested on a larger scale before they can bo unhesitatingly acoentea. 
Sir Henry, who haa practisod on the bodi(^ of animals, says that a 
powerful rovorlx^rating furnace will reduce a body of more than 
average sise and weight, leaving only a few white and frragilo 
portions of earthy material, in less thaii one hour ; that no Imca of 
odour is perceived, and that nothing can be more pure. test4Hi by 
sight or smtdl, than the rmtiaining dust. He admits tnat during 
the first lhrt>o or four minuU^s of combustion the gases emith^d am 
noxious, but after that time they cease to bo so, and no smoke is 
seen. Moroovt'r the noxious gases do not escape into the open air, 
but are entirely consumed iit a second furnace, ^ome sixteen 
hundred bodies have to bt' disposinl of every wt^k in London, and 
the question is wlmther the process of cremation could be carried 
out on this scale, or any thing approaching to it, without ])rodiicitig 
oifuDsive or dangesrouH results. It is clear at least that, in order 
to do justice to it, very perfect and consequently verv expensive 
miparatus and thoroughly skilled atteudauts would Ibo inquired. 
Ghiinsy or iiupi'rf«*ct cremation would bo on ev^ry ground in- 
tolerable. it is this practical side of the question which re- 
quires to be cluciilHied. There is also another point which 
aemands consideration, and that is the means of atK^crtaining 
after sepulture whidhru* ch^alh lias been caused by criminal means. 
A body can be dug out of the grave, but a calcined body is repro- 
sunUxl only by its dust. To obviate Ihisdiillculiy, Mir II. Thompson 
propow^s to pn sej ve for a certain number of ywirs, in a public in- 
stitution, the sloma(d) and a part of one of the viscom of evcfry 
person who dies. It is obvious that this would Ik) rather a for- 
midable undertaking. An efficient system of official inspection 
after death, which is undoubtedly much req^uired, might [it.>r)iapa 
ausw'ur the piapose as a check upon poisoning or violence ; but 
the mere monliou of tli»‘Hi! points shows how crude the whole 
project is in its present form. A Mutual Gremation tSociolyhas 
been formed in Aew 't'liik, and in various parts of (ler/iiany 
the movement is said to l>u drawing towards it numerous 
adherents. Jtut it is evident that many questions must 
bo answered before cr<mjation can come into general use. In 
the lijoanvvhiJe tJie advocates of the system would do wall 
to coniine thenihclves to iU sanitary rocoimuendutioiis. A 
French wriUT has ruggested, with truly French taste, that 'Hho 
fimeriil um may soon replace brunxe clocks and china vases us 
oniaiiicnts on our consoles and inautelpieccs ” ; and II. Thomp- 
son has thought it uec(issaiy to try to pcrsumle the Ilritish pubno 
that the ashes of the dead would be au extremely ptofitablo article 
of trade. ** To treat our dtMul,” he says, euthusmsl'icall]^ ** alter 
this fashion” (i.c.crenmtion) **vwiuld return millions or capital 
without dehiy to oar inotluir-earlh, who would give us bock largo 
returns at compound interest for the deposit” Most persons, wo 
liuagino, will t>e content to ornament tiieir maTitdpieces and eko 
out their incomes without turning the remriinsof deceasc^d relatives 
to account for either pur|>oM). It is only from the point of view of 
sanitary reform that crcnmtioii has any siibatantlal title to con- 
sideration. 


TIIF. COMIC GOSPEL 

I T apmtars that for 8omo xiioutljH past much excitement bas been 
proauced in Edinburgh and otia^r towns in Hcotlaud by the 
singular exercises of a couple of itinerant Americans — Mr. 
Momiy and Mr. Mankey. l'\>r a very long tinio no ontcriaiument 
bas been so popular in ’ii)<lin burgh ns that wliitdi goes by the Dame 
of these gentlemen. It is ittteiided by overllovving audiences. 
Crowds of euthusiiists follow tlie iM^rformers from one place to 
another, for it is part of their svsteru to have us much vsriuty os 
possible, and hj hold their m<M:;trrjgs in aU sorts of different build- 
ings — in town-halls, lecture-nxims, and chtirehes of all denomitut- 
lions. The ine<aings are hold at all hours of the day. and some are 
for yoong men, some for inoibcrs, some for fathers, otners fr>r yoim|r 
women, clerks, studeuis, or tittle children. Curiosity is etimttlatea 
by huge placards on tbs walls, and several periudiow command a 
luge sale by describing the pexfcdrmances. The nature of the ex- 
bibition is stated in the followings announcement:— At 6.30 p.x. 
Mr. Moody will preach the Gospel, and Mr. Bankey will sing the 
Gospel.” Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankoy are Americans from Chicago, 
and wa leom from one of their organs that their visit to 
Seotkuid was prompted by a feeling that the churches there stood 
^^upedally in need of the applieation of those brisker, liyoiieri mom 
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direct modes of appeal which' are chantcteriatie of America;^ 


hfood^i we are further told, ie not a man of much educathnt 
or culture; his manner » abrupt and blunt; his speech briatiee 
with Americanisms ; his voice is sharp, rapid, and cmloquiaL’* Ho 
is Temsrkable for his want of sanctiiDoniousness, and a phij^ of 
humour sp^s out sometimes in his most serious addresses/’ He 
interlards ois lectures with droll or wonderful stories* or; as the 
writer puts it, he has in his possession a large number of inoi* 
dents and experiences well fitt^ to throw light on the points ho 
employ them to elucidate, and to clinch the appeals whirii he 
uses them to enforce.’^ In the intervals of Mr. Moody’s leohiras, 
Sanhey sings hymns. '^ Abhorring the notion of providing a 
musioai entertainment' merely to please those who are not in* the 
Kingdom of Hod,” he steaks to move l)y truth expremed in the 
most winning tones.” It is also in Bubservience to spiritual ends 
that M^. Sankey uses the harmonium.” Sankey’s Bacred tioloa ” 
are sold by the thousand^ ami' his fixaraple and exhorta* 
lions are also said to have given" a groat impulse to the trade in 
harmoniums* Ihe sort of entertainment which is thus presented 
may bo gfithcrod from the descriptions given by persons who 
prrdbsB to have enjoyed it. We are iiaving n very good time just 
now,” writes one; “old Formality has got liis tiecrc broken.” *M)n 
l^kby night,” Says another, “ after Mr. Moody’s solemn word, there 
seeuied to be a gra^t smashing up of souls.” 'Ilie audience is alter<^ 
nately m<n*ed to laughter and tears, 'fhe Gospel is preached not 
only with the pronunciation, but in the cliaJeot, of Chicago; 
anil the result is no doubt something \wy diilerent from that to 
which Scotch congaegntions are accustfuned. Jokes, slang, stories, 
and sensational oxclamations are freely interspersed. Mr. Moody’s 
strange accents and “spurts of humour” work up the people into a- 
state of exoitement in which it is as easy to cry ns laugh. A* 
parabld translated into the language of Artemus Wai^, and 
enlivened ' by imiches of Yankee wit, is a . novob seiumtion, and 
the offeet is enhanced by a sudden chnnge to startling threale of 
damnation, and appeals to come and be saved. Then cornea^ 
Honicey^ lively solo, sung in very good style ton melody that might 
pass f6r secular in a worldly concert*room but for the words. 
People who go only to be amused, as most of the audience go, are 
provided with a curious and racy tintertninment, quite as go<jd in 
its way as the Christy Minstrels. Others of an impressible timi- 

C ment are thrown into ruoro or less violent paroxysms t>f 
erical emotion. 

"Those who are acquainted with the history of rerivnls will’ 
rocognise in the agitation which has liemi carried on in bMhiburgii 
and elSowhere a re{)etition, in a sUghtlv luodiHed form, of flic ordU 
nary type of these disoiriers., ’fhere are diflerent methods <^^ 
getting intoxicated, and this is one, of them* Nothing is easier 
than for a skilled and daring expert in revivalism to work upon 
the nerves and ftielinga of weak, suscoplible persons so ns to throw 
the blood to the head, and bring on all the symptoms of violent 
oxoiteroent; One of Mr. liloody's dis<!iplcs has designated him 
the liightning Minister of the Jughtuing City,” and there can bo 
no doubt that his performance is of ii very rousing kind. In 
common revivals Tiiore shc>uting mid shrieking answer the purpose 
the operators, but Mr. Moody’s exerciswB are of a more artistio 
jSjuality, Friends of the movement, mingled with the audience, 
also llrnd ‘their aid. 'J’hey pounce upon miv one who soems to be 
moved, and ptmr in their oxlioutatioiui ; and there are also private 
rooms to which cases of distroBS are iMinveyedv “ About forty,” 
says ' one account, “ conbsMwd that they were new converts, and 
al^ut forty stood up us anxious to \m siwed, and were naked to go 
to the otbor Hide of the hall, where they were convomed with.” 

A servoutrgirl is descrilied us weeping like an inundatiow. The 
“ workra^' in attendance on her bail to keep her conatantily supplied 
with a change of fresh pockstolmndkerobiofs and dry liymn*books. 
Anotimtime Mr. Moody called upon seven gontleirieu on the platform 
to t«31 the company how they were saved. “ Most of them were 
well-lmown men-^rt minister, a colonel in Ihoarmy, a merchant, a 
sherilF, a doctor. tt nobleman, and ii captain in the navy. The otfset was 
marvellous.” IVayers vv'sre otlbred up for “an undo who is an 


infidd,” for “a family, tho father an avowed iiitidd, and the 
mother and children unconvertod,’’ for “ n cloi'gymnn of the (Jiun'h 
of Ireland who is imbued with Uatioiialistic on*ors.” At ono of the 
meetings the experieucea of a young lady were given ns jwrt of 
the eutortainnieut, “ For nu hour she sat in the greatest agony; 
her hands were dasped, hor eveballs looked- as if they would start 
iiom their sockets.” Even cfiildron are worked upon — littie chil- 
dren’ of eight or nine — with all the torri tying formula of the 
KevivaUkt school. A little boy illustrated Jus faith by remarking 
that, if Ilia sister received an otlkr of inairiage from a vory riou 
man who had promised she should live iu a tine-iiuuision, would 
she not bo very foolish to I’efiiso such an oifer I' At one meeting 
we are told of “ a dear little bov. about nine years of age, at most 
ten, who was crying as if bU Uttle heart would break/’ while a 
“ Idndly fatherly-like man ” was torturing the poor child with 
things too deep for hinyto understand. We roavd of a book wliioh 
was seut-to nnothov child contaSnitig three loavee*— one white, the 
next bVoed<4ed, and the third white, indicating sabvation. “ You 
4Mi»^ hivfe toe muolv blood ” is MoodVs mottow 

It 1»s»d to be too suou to estiiimiB the resulte of the agitation 
whileh iuke been oarried on by these expedieate ; but it is not very 
dMbalt to fmticipale judging from former experionoe, thoy 
to be. It is impossible to itnsgine mnptmng move iudn 

‘ ‘ aeaed^deWitaring than tho sort of tnorbidoiQoitemeat and 

ptnn^wiidah is -thus cuhivated ; and in otlttrxwsee the 


(the«ountiy districta of Bwrtleiid: rerivak’ heew usiieUji'liril'ilfl^ 
!liuiric in au inemse of dranhei^^ and a seaiiddeiis^edditi^^^ 
the Rogistrar^Gonoral^ statietace of iHsgtrimapy^ Id 
ithe heat and frensy heve prehebly, been lese intMM tbao might 
supposed from IheextmviigaDf hetguagrof the-oig^ thie- in ev » n v 
ment; Itcan^Toadily be understood thatv as one of ^hsee< papteni 
says, “ hundreds of yoing petBona^ who were fonneriy aomtatonMNi^ 
to to the’ theatre, opera, and mtemime^ gave up dgw 
benitely, and from choice and tho force • of conviction' aeS- 
tended the prayev^meetinge”; but the explanation in a 
many cases is no doubt that the prayer-moetings were mundil 
to be moTo iiimimag and sthnulating. (W of Mr. Mbudyh moeifeH 
“ 'screaming as they say in the play-bills, is a mook repre*- 

ssDtation of a court of law for the trial of Jbaiis Christ. Ho aripi^ 
the cmigregaldoii to consider itself acourt of inquirv, and nominideeii^ 
one of the iiiinistere present to be wisher and to calf in the vrilnseassf^ 
who are then examined with Vankoo fbeedbm and jocidarity by 
Mbfxly; Pil&teewifo is called IVfrs^ Pilate, luid among the other-' 
wkuoflses are the ApostiOs,’ the angckr, and the Deity. 'J^iis sort oi^f 
roaring fun goes' beyond anything^ on tho stage. It is hard to* 
say whether the treatment of religion in this manner' dose? 
most IjHnn by bringing aiuwed things into ridicule, aifKoting* 
some feeble minds with idle ogony^ or by overbahiucing otbww 
with the iirtlntioa of solf-rightoous arrogance aud conoeit; 
There is not' thO' faintest trace of eduoated ' intolligenoe oc'. 
spiritual elevation' in Mr. Moody’s harongiioa.* Thby« nievi^ 
luoro gabble of texts, interspersed with grotssfiuo or seHsatiOnabl 
nQf)odotes, and' spiced^ with' vulgar Americou Hlang. The inostei 
extraordinary feature of the agitation is that it should be coiinireAl 
^it and patronized- by the clergy of J^linbni'gh' and other» tovsasv 
It is obvimiB that, if Mondy and Haukey are right in 
mode of presohing the Gospel, and if the Buccesswif'r tfaesar 
]>erfonuAnces is re:dly-a “grrot awakening” and' the “Pdweri 
of the Holy Ghost' in Btoilami,” tho ordinaiy servtoes' of 
religion must be* a mohmeholy farce. Evcrybcwly who liSa^ 
been in Scotland must have been struck with tho severe eiiddr^ 
ance and fortitude with which a Scotch congregation sits -out notes 
only - a- long and dreaiy sermon, but a series of pr.vvers which are thte' 
xvm«t sort of sermons in disguise ; and it is ned surpristug that- th^ 
Hootch loitvfihnuld 1)0 thankful for a little rnluxatiou. Hut that thte* 
ministers themselves should come forward iu this ninnnur tO' pnv- 
claim publiolv that their whole Hvetom is a failure and waste of. 
time, IS voaliy strange. It must be still more wonderful if; in' 
Hup))orting and recommomling Messrp. Moody and San key, thev do' 
not sec that they are conilenming themselves. lOii her a great awalcen- 
ingisgood for thiur docks tir it is not; if ii is, why do tliov not take- 
iimaeurim to bring it nbuut on their own account f ^ilio only justi-* 
fication which iso llbied for the ooc«ntricitio.s and bulfpommea of 
the Yankee projiiigaiida is simply that the end justiiics the moansv 
and that tho pvat thing is to pi^uco iin iiupr^^nfiou on ihe )>ub{i6/ 
mind, no matter how, It would appear therelbro that seraioosi 
bad bettor be abandoned for Binging ami slory-telUng, and there. 
no logical jvjiboti why the reform should stop Imre. The bkojo^ 
nud ihe liones juight be< substitutod for tho harmonium, and MA 
Sankey’e Huloa might bn ocensionaUy varied by a little dancing.* 
Tho Ffmlce Flip-*1iap Fandango would bo an appropriate nocoins*^ 
pauimsnt to Mr. M)oody’8“ spurtsof hninour ” and select anecdoiMb.. 
if it is to be iindei^od that it is the businetMi- of Ohristian' 
churches to compete, as the Brituih MiymifeHut holds, with ‘^thna 
theatre, opom, and pantomime,” why is the compel ition. left ton 
th(?8e Amertoan gentlemen H It is stated that Measre. Moody andt 
Sankoy may shortly bo expected iu Loudon, but they willi perhap^^ 
dist^over that their lino of bussnoHs has already been pretty weli, 
wprhed at the Tabernaolo and elsewberu. 



MR, F. W. NKWMAN ON ANCIENT OREECK 

A n article by ISBr. F. W, Newman in this mnntlfa.nuinljer of 
/VuMV's dfffgrrzine may clmm some notice both on its imm 
account and on Hooouut of tho reputation, of its nutlior.^ 
Newman has periiape tried liis liond at too mimy ' things to-, btet 
thonmghly saooessfid in all of them, aud there oltcn a tmioh^olKr 
oecotttrioity in what he writiob Htill he-is always thougbiftd andK 
often original; he ropresente a good and sound etyle of sdrelasshipst 
tlmugh perhaps, one which a. younger generation of sohiolaTS^haa'g^t 
Boruewhat ahead- of. On luatters of anoiaat schohyrriiigi and 
Mt. Newman long ago ' xven, a&d im has not lost, a^^rif^t to htei 
heard; A fow' tkoiigkte suggested by what he- haadn^ssy; ohiiutu 
“ The Strivings oi .InoieDt (meeo for Union” inay'tbewMive'nQht- 
be out of place. 

Ibo tint qucstioawhkdivfMiggasto.itseKtto uaenreai^ 
H&.'Newiiuinls article iivwhethorrthera ever wererstrint^^<gddiH&i 
any strivings in ftiiciantfih:eeee after imy thing, criiel^ 

umon. Xfy union insaoh ncaee weehooldttiidantaBdtheAiiierghi^sd^ 
various separate Stat^whnbher they takn^thaibniinfeities orthateoif 
tribes orr districted in one greater political whriar It doesimote 
ma^r whetharihie eonsriterion; eiAfaar of tha Stetea vrineh tera^teik 
bs' joinedicir^of tha. ggteatoBtetednte 'lahiris^itegiHara^ta 
be- luoiiarohiei aritlteralite-19B*dfiateanrta^ oc aa^^ inHeteMte}t^-t]|^ 
three. It dires'iiotapHdteareilie^^ tite taratexofriiite^ 
fsdeiarifm.or. tisoBa of shniifateiecgsiniiM^ liigte/pipvthtei 

^uld hiura theaghA, vteMlwciinte^ftiited^ 
depimdent.ateteavririektesiteancii^ .. 
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Mr. Newman^f hiatory of the Federal period is eomewbat odd* 
He ealls the Acbaian Leagruo ill coiuonted : but the .i^tolians, though 
he calls them buccaneers, ho seems half to admire. He brings 
them in when speaking of the failure of the supposed attempts at 
nnion under Atnensi Hparta, and Thebes. On tnis he comments 
thus;— 

When Athens. Sparta, and Thel^cs had all failed from revising to treat 
their alMea with e^junlity. or^tne will nay, ** The age was not morally 
advanced enough for it ; the thing was morally impomlble j failure wiu 
predostioed." Yet to belicsvo this secniH quiu* unreasonable, when in the 
next century the semi-bArbarous and niruticiil if^tolians set up a league and 
extended It by violenre. yet admitted into full equality the men whom they 
overpowered, and treated all public InteresU by a imbllc asaembly, freely 
electing their yearly leaders without distinction or district from district. 
Out or this rose their power ami prosperity. This was what the great 
Aristides desired the Athenians to do ; but the subtle and unprincipled 
Theuiistoeles thwarted and undermined him, whose policy Pericles followed; 
otherwise Athenians wore surely capable of being as virtuous as ACtolUns. 

Surely Mr. Newman must have forgotten that the Achaiana, who 
were not buccanwrs, and who did not, till a very late stage in 
their hiatoiy, annex any canton ngainat its will, did at least as 
much aa he not untruly attributes to the yEtolinna. This extract 
alone will show that Mr. Newtnau holds strong, and indeed rather 
etrange, views about some of the leading cbnmctora in Greek 
history j but our business is with what seems to us a quite mis- 
taken view as to the general aubject, and we do not care to enter 
on his estimates of particular men. 


THE “EXETER KEREDOa 

O F the two questions involved in the Exeter Visitation, one relates 
to the authority of the Hishop. In January lost Mr. Justice 
Keating set aside as groundless the objections of the Dean and 
(Jhapter to the jurisdiction of the Dishep over the fabric of the 
Calhedrtil ; and in his opinion on the whole case, which bos just 
been adopted by Dr. Temple as the basis of bis Ju<lgment, his 
views on this point are repeated in a very emphatic and decisive 
manner. It would certainly, ho reniarluHi, he strange if a power 
existed to exclude the control of the Jiishop over u church which 
was the parish church of the whole diocese, which in all formal 
documents was called the Bishop's church, and which without a 
Bishop could not exist as a cathedral ; and no statuto or usage 
limiting the authority of the Bishou in this particular case had 
been produced. He tnerofore held tnat the Dean and Chapter had 
no power to make alterutions in the Cathedral without a facultv 
from the Bishop, and that const^quently the omission to procure tbfs 
sanction mode their proceedings in the present instance illegal. It 
is difficult to see how the Bishop or his assessor could have arrived 
at any other conclusion ; and so fur, thorofort), tlie Judgment is 
satisfactory. Unfortunately as much cannot he said for the re- 
mainder of it. 

The second question which had to ho determined was whether 
the remlos with its sculptured groups or “images” was 
contraiy to ecclesiastical law. The reredos, it should he borne 
in mind, is not an isolntod addition to the minster, but 
part of the general work of restoration, carried out in Imrniony 
with the rest of the edifice. This structure consists of several 
compartments, lii the central one is a figure of the Saviour 
ascending *, another compartment contains a group of the Apostles 
on the Day of Pentecost, with “tongues, like as of Are,” on 
their heads, while the Holy Ghost, in the usual form of a dove, 
hovers over them and in a third conipartment is seen the Agure 
of our Lord transhgured, with Moses and Elias on either hand, and 
three Apostles in front. These figures are all small and in alto- 
xeliovo ; and there are four sUituetles of angels. The question 
was whether these alto-relievo Aguivs and statuettes could to fairly 
considered images of the kind I'orhiililen to he erected in English 
churches. Mr. Justice Keating went into a long historical argu- 
ment, which appears to us miite beside the mark, to show that 
imaffes were nrobihited by the regulatiims issued in the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. No i-ensDnable person would 
think of disputing this; but the point at issue is not whether images 
have been prohibited^ hut what is an image in the sense in which 
Bucli things are prohibited. It seems to us that there can he no 
doubt whatever that what was intended to he struck at was images 
wliic'h were the object of idolatrous worship and reverence. The 
Ai^st prohibitions were, in fact, liniitod to such images as had beon 
pmviously abused with pilgrin]ag<‘s or oAerings, or that had bt^n, 
or might be, censed unto ; all such were direct^ to be forthwith 
taken down. Afterwards, it is true, the prohihitions were extended, 
and all images were pUiced under a ban ; but this is easily accounted 
for by the siato of mind of the general body of the people, who 
were too ignorant to uudomland the distinction between one 
imago and another, and who, dinging to the old forms of worship, 
wore templed to transfer to the Agni-es that remained the respect 
which Umy had formerly htnui accustomed to i>av to tliose now ti^n 
down. It is evident that what it was denirGd to suppress was 
the superstitious use of images ; and the lundaraontal error which 
pervades the whole of Mr. Justice Keating s opinion is, we think 
to be found in his partial and misleading view of what constitutes 
It superstitious ima^e. He has wholly lea out of account that the 
nupe^tion ia not in the imago but in the mind of the person who 
looks If it were a question whether an image was red ov 

Hiie^ afflicted with colour blindness ooiidd setae the 


point at onee l^ looking at the oKeet. It eroi^ ^ 
mue to one and red to another. But the diffimilfy.fdMMit a 
supemiitious image is that its character ia detenttined not 
by its jdiysical appearance, but by the feelings which it 
excites m the minds of j^rsons looking at it, B(r. Jiistica 
Keating incidentally observed that Queen EHsabeth^s puMio 
instructions on this subject were rather opposed to her prjyata 
conduct, as she had a cruciAx in her private chapd. whtMjjl^ 
hiUting images in churches. If she bad been asked for a jusOfi* 
cation of this apparent inconsistency, she would no doubt have 
rt^Hed that it was not really an inconsistency at all, because 
did not worship the cniciAx in the superstitious senM in which 
many of her subjects worshipped images. The obiect of the 
authoriti<^ at that period was to detadi the pao^ as for aa 
possible from the observances of the Roman Catholic Uhurch ; and 
when it was found that images which had previously attiaoted 
little attention were, in the absence of more mportant ones, 
adopted as objects of veneration, and thus helped to km the 
minds of the people in the old groove, it was exceedingly 


made more sweeping. Nothing, however, can be more absurd 
than to construe rules of this kind in their application to 
present day in identically the same way as when tnoy were applied 
to an entirely ditlerent state of aAairs, and to leave altogether out 
of view the revolution in religious thought and general education 
which has token place in the interval The point raised as to 
whether tlie Agures being in alto-relievo and in groups, instead of 
being separate Agures in a detached form, made any diAerenoe as to 
their legality may ho passed over as trivial. Mr. Justice Keating 
said very justly that “ what those who framed the prohibitionn 
wished to guard against was what they considered the peril of 
idolatry, and they could scarcely have supposed that any one would 
worship a Aguru only if wlioUy detached, and withhold worship* 
frt)m an alto-relievo.” If Sir II. Keating had taken an eqiudly^ 
broad view of the whole question, he would have seem that it 
turned altogether on the use that was to be made, or was likdy 
to hf) made, of any particular image. The prohibition is not 
to images as matters of ornament^ hut only to ima||[C6 as tho 
objects of idolatry and fetish worship. The condemnation of the 
figures on the Exeter reredos is, in fact, altogether absurd, ex- 
cept on the supposition that Sir H. Keating and Dr. Templor 
were really afraid that the Dean and (Jhapter or the puplic 
would he in danger of treating thorn as objects of superstitious 
veneration. It is obvious tliat if it were to bo laid down as 
a rule that everything that could by any chance ho used for 
such a purpose must ho excluded from English churches, a 
vast number of churches would have to be inanediately recon- 
stnicted. There is quite ns much to he said against the use ol 
stained-glass pictiirea as against nculptured images, which are only 
a diAerent form of art ; and in a great many churches there are- 
omnnjonts of various kinds which mmht as well be suspected of 
serving the ends of idolatry as hits of alto-relievo or statuettes. 
Indeed it is diflicult to see where, if the principle laid down iit 
this Opinion is to he accepted, its application will cease. 

It should be observed that the images on the Exeter reredoa* 
are condemned, not heciiuse there is anything peculiar or suspicious 
about their design, hut simply because they are a representation of 
Scriptural pers^>us sculptured iu stone, and must therefore be held to* 
he images according to the litoral rot^Ding of certain regulationa 
made three centuries ogo. Mr. Justice Keating took a very narrow 
and imperfect view of the judicial functions which he was prac- 
tically discharging iu the name of the Bishop when ho said that “ it 
was not necessary to anticipate questions which might nov^^ bo 
raised.” We should have thought that every judge, ecclesiastical 
ns well ns lay, was hound to consider how far the precedent he 
was going to lay down tvas likely to extend, and to try to proscribe 
some intelligibfo general principle for guidance in re^rd to the 
matter under consideration. One qualification, indeed, the J udge at- 
tempted to establish, and that was one entirely of hia own invention* 
He hc^n by endeavouring to preve that all imaj^s were equally 
illegal in a church, and that the general prohibition of images in 
Edward VI. 's reign must ho slavishly observed in its strictly 
literal sense ; and then he went on to lay down the principle, wMcn 
is entirely without warrant either in the laws or usages of the 
Church, as well as directly in the teeth of his previous Tuling, 
that an image is not an imago unless it is in a pokicular part of 
the church. Ho supposed, he said, that “nmircs, sometimea 
grotesque, and sometimes serious, wliich appoarea on the boss of a 
column, or interwoven with a tracery pattern over a door, bH of 
ancient date, would probably recoive a diflerent consideration from 
the question of the lenity of imagira of our Saviour and Hia 
Apostles placed over the holy table in the poaition used in the 
Romish churches fur thepuxposeof honouring the alter of Bacrifree 
supposed to exist there.” What warrant there is for this distinerioa 
it would be exceedingly difficult for either Sir H. Keating or Jfr*. 
Temple to show ; indeed it somewhat remindB ua of the distine- 
tion drawn by that eminent iconoclast of the FiarliammitBriaa 
period, Will Dowsing^ who, on being employed to amaah 
picture saints in the windows of Canterbury Oathednd, 
effigy of the devil which occurred in one of the grou^ Tliu aeD^ 
tenco clearly enough shows the feeling in wliich the^t^iniob 
nated. Tim reredos is condemned simply becanso it is eusiiM^af 
being suspected. It is treated as an attempt to introdiioe 
prsicBciis. There are images in Bomaa Oatholib ehittme ta 
which a particular nijeaniiig Is attached^ wtanded 

imnMy aa ernaDpeirt must m eieliucbd tnm the chtnchba of tho 
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xortoi^ io o itoto of PuiitMi noked&m ond wglmm This 
d^oii Btrike^ aot laejrolr iit this j^cnlnr roredoa at Exeter, 
twct at aU atinteturAs in waich aculptunxl fi^ires are represented 
the tei^oa which it is underatood that the Queen is putting 
Or in the Albert Hemoruil Chapel (formerly Wolaey'a Tomb- 
Soitt0)in St Oeorge’s, AVindsor; at the reredosee at Ely, UchhAdd, 
Hendbrd, Glouecster, Chichester, Worcester, and iu the University 
Qhuich of Cambridge, at the imagea with which the old 
IWtedoa of Weatminster has been adorned, ns well os at innumer- 
able altar-pieces in other less conspicuous churches, And 
not oplj does it strike at those, but, if the broad principle laid 
down by Mr. Justice Keating bo taken as a rule, apart ftom 
bis private distinction as to the altar, it strikes apnarently at every 
image in or about every church. Not oven King George on 
BloSboisbuzy Chrirch is now lawfhl, wo suppose. Monstrous as is 
the Mult of the judgment — and it is also hkoly to bo eytMMlingly 
vexatious — there may perhaps bo an ndvantajre in this redneftn 
atf ahwrdum of Ittend complianco with all tn«^ fossil pro\i»iion8 
of the Beformation period as if they wero valid statute law. Such 
ridiculous extravagance enn hardly fail to lend to some compro- 
mise. which in order to be practicable must n<H*o^sarily be two- 
fiidea and elastic, and must ahovr some consideration for the 
asathotie as well as for tho Puritan temperament. 


PILGRIMS AND TllEIU SUFFnilTNGS. 

T here was a mmoura few wt^dol ago that some scoroa of 
pilgrims had been swept off the decks of a Mi dilenaiiean i 
steamer in a violent storm. Ah it appeariKl that there had been 
some irregularity in tho invoice, it was impossible to tell the exact 
number. Since then there has been an investigation into the matter 
by order of the Board of Trade, and, on comparison of the uilgtims 
dmy delivered with the numlxu* that wore shipped per bill orlading, 
it would seem that there wore only ono-r^nd-twenty unaccounted for. 
The miahap occurred to the Bteauiship Laconia^ on a voyage 
between Alexandria and Tunis. Having discharged cargo, she 
had spare stowago room. When she was on the point of sailing, 
the owners’ agents in Alexandna proposed to fill W up isiih live 
freight, and accordingly 1,123 hadjis wore sent on board. Tho 
vessel was licensed to carry only twenty imssongers ; but it seems 
that tho restrictions of the certificaUi did not apply to trade 
between Mediterranean ports. However, the caplam thought 
that upwards of eleven hundred persons with their baggage was 
rather a heavy consignment, and prudently insisted on 1 00 of the 
holy travellers returning to shore. lie saiknl with the rest, and 
came in for very rough Wf*ath(‘r. His poasengers were trouble- 
some and refractory, which is not astonishiiig, all things con- 
sidered. They objected to the accommodation between decks, 
although they were oaeured that there was ample stowage 
room, and preferred remaining abo\o with their buggaf^, 
which we may be aure was made up in suflicieutly ronifiact 
bulk. On the whole, it would have oeen better perhaps had 


of th«& mis«ry-H>f starvimiit d^xpoiure, oxhaaitioii 1 o voiQRxirajmf « 
one thing or another; ^ if nmU Of thorn MOet^^ bilO Movb 
a time, we may conceive aomethlng df the aiiAgliignviUfl^ tho rest 
of them survived. Still we repeat that we aeono poitiimlsrniiiOii 
to blame the pflieers of the Xoeoiim ; nor are wo diapoeed to ho revere 
on the shipping agents in Alexandria. True, it readi Hko a etrong 
measure to Bond 180 more ^leoplo on board than thd Oaptain 
deemed It prudent to undertakes to carry; but, after eU, wheir 
pilgrims sot auoh amall store by their own Uvf«| other people 
cannot be expected to be over-cautioue on their boh^ 

Tlie hadjis who shipped on tho Zwoma did not find bertha of 
roses on DMrd, or inaced bt^rtha of any kind; yet, aU thiogt 
considered, they might think themsolvea excesaivoly hi^. They 
might count on hn> ing a luml time of it with rouire ^uiurtots ana 
short commons, but at all events their discomforts Would bo com- 
]>aratively soon over. What were half-a-doseu days at aao in 0 
swiff, well-manned steamer, to hanging about in Aloacondria 
bt^ggiug and starving, and then mamng tho tfspgo in a 
cockleshell of a screw, or possibly a native coasting emif Few 
of us have an idea of the sufferings imdergonein the ordinary course 
of buainesa by pilgrims to the sacred shrines, or of the propose 
tions of live which they annually aacrifioo to tholr aupeiatitlons. 
K\on well-to-do Orientals travelling for tludr pleasure or prolit 
iniike a rule of economizing ovorything that oan be eoono- 
mized in transporting their peraons firom one point to another# 
Wealthy Hindoo laudownera or merchants will stifle thamaolvoa in 
a third-class carriage, stuffing up the compartment with atnuige 
bundles of baggage. You may see rich Ottoman gentkNnen taking 
their deck passages on the Black Boa and Levantino atoamori; 
sitting with tho ladies of their families, and their iniscoUaneoua 
boustibold goods covering the piles of vociferous hencoops th lee- 
ward of the odoriferous cattle-pims. No wonder then that tlur 
pilgrim of the lower orders, who leaves homo in subUmo ftith iwd 
bosotU»( 


bo»ott(*d ignoranpe, is ex(»odii^ly indiflbrent to all that Ilea before 
him. From the Regency of Tuiiia, flrom Algiers, c« mdre distant 
Bombay, the peasant, the artisan, or the smi^ trader sets his ikee 
towards iho Baored City to perform the great work of his life. It is 
a far cry to Mecca, and his stock of hard-saved cash is as alonder as 
the travelling paraphernalia which ho proparea for tho journey. Ho 
has not the faintest conception of distiincos, or of thegeomphy of 
the globe, beyond the horizon of his native village. He oas never 
been in tho way of taking much thought for tho morrow, and luia 
been in tho habit of living fVom hand to mouth. He has boon 
used to Imidships, anxiety, and oppression; perhaps he baa tided 
o\Qt more Uian one period of aemi-atervation, vowing this pilgrimage 
if he escaped with bis life. So that hardship in an orolnary way 
has few terrors for him ; he has no data for realizing tho various 
forms of suffering that await him ; nor can he estimate what it is 
to endure for months upon months in blank hopelessness aJiould 
his faith fail him. Not that bo would be deterred, in «JJ prolia- 
bility, even if he had a juster appri^ciation of all that llos 
boforo him. Ho makes tlio pilgnmago for the safety of his soul, 
and salvation is worth the buying with a great price. Should he 
succumb on the way beck agmu, his fate is ablossod one. The 
more intense bis misery, the more buoyant should be his hoiics ; 
for if bis Buffenngs are only severe enough to kill him outright, lie 
will be borne straight to Paradise*, to m handed over to the care 


bulk. Un tno wnoie, ii wouia nave ooen oeiier pernnps nau lor 11 nis sunenngs are only severe enougn to Kiu Dim outrigi 
they elected to stifle under hatches, but who can foretell the will be borne straight to Paradise*, to m handed over to tni 
future or avoid hia fate ? A wave pooped the steamer, bnjiubcd of the houris. 

the Quarter rails, swept the decks, and carried away most of the Once fairly started on his expedition, he needs every sp! 
missing pilgrims. For the Captain avers — and this is the most consolation to enable him to triumph over tho woes of the flosl 
characteristic part of tho stor} — tliat all tho casualties that took cannot even suffer in ecstatic abstraction, comforting bimsi 
place on the voyage did not happen upon that pccnaion. Borne of communion with tho powers above. lie must charge bimi 
the pilgrims— how many he^ does not say — ^had died from other nineteen coses out of twenty with a heavier load of wotidl) 
causes, and were dropped (quietly overboard bv tbf*ir companions. than b«) had to boar at home ; for he must buy or tra^ hi 
The Captain was acquitted of blame, and had his certificate if he is ever to arrive at his iourriev’s end. Kverv ves 
returned to him ; and we are certainly not inclined to And fault 
with the decision of the Court. No aoiibt the sioiy is a terrible 
one. About a thousand souls with their belongings were stowed 


Once fairly started on his expedition, he needs every spiritual 
consolation to enablo him to triumph over tho woes of the flesh, lla 
cannot even suffer in ecstatic abstraction, comforting biimielf by 
communion with the powers above. He must charge himself in 
nineteen cases out of twenty with a heavier load of wotidly oares 
than b«) had to boar at home ; for he must buy or tra^ his way 
if he is ever to arrive at his journey’s end. Kveiy year, for 
example, for months before the annual caravan leaves Cairo 
for Mecca, numbers of the wealthier of the intending pilgrinis 
have formed a bazaar of their own, buying and selling to clear 
their travelling expenses. We may imagine that tho pauper 
pilgrim has n^o nis way from somewhere in North-Western 
Africa to Cairo. His small means are exhausted, and he has 
been able neither to beg, borrow, nor steal suflldent to lay in a 
provision to carry him across the I>oeert. Perhaps oven his tvater 


away at a moment's notice in a ship iicense<l to carry twenty, their travelling expenses. We may ii 
There might no doubt bo space to pack the crowd, but it won impos- pilgrim has n^o nis way from somc^ 
siUe that due appliances could bo provided for their accommodation, Africa to Cairo. His small means arc 
and they had a voyage of several days before them. Had the wither been able neither to beg, borrow, nor at 
been propitious, ih^ might have roughed it on the dock without provision to carry him across the I>oeert. 
onyextnordina:^ miseiy ; but they sailed in the depth of winter, skin is tattered and leaky, and ho has no 
when the Mediterranean is proverbially treacherous, and when first essential of Desert irai el. But tho » 
the breeze flresbened and tho waves ran high they had a most an- on a given day, and the Blieikh waits for 
plessont option between the dock and the hold. On the whole, misses it, bo must linger on for some six 
we should agree with them in preferring exposure above to confine- hope of tH^ttering his condition ; and, liesid 
ment beneath. Hod iho crew once mrauaded them to go done with^ the sacred work, for ho bac 
below, they would assuredly have kept them there to be out of home, and is turning very home-sick, flh 
the way of the working of the ship, and a thousand men in | ‘ 
low cloae eomportments under butteimd-down hatches must have | 
eifeerisiioed aostething like the hoirors of a slavMhip on the I 
oidi^nMnge. They choee the less disagreeable of two missiable 
slteniadrei^d a wave carried awav tweote of them. It was a 
mflanch^ aocidetit, hot such aceideots wiU ooour in the betW 
fbondsU^; tim strengest bulwarks wlU snap like twigs unda tho 


ibroe of a mass of water, and when a sea siuges over n shte hmsa and oamela. He i 

eveiything thgt is not secii^ must neosMarily go Iw boani thsir charity, for food and water grow daily^ mote predous/end 
WhotiareiaijterrtbfomiheOiH^'aetetemeiit preiji^thepooiwofiheeompsny orein thesameoaseashimM^^^ 

^ ^ perttoiikr ohaige, ainmd of Mhny of after aufleriDg pitUble extremities, lutve JoA 

^Mv^mwlMiiaMiianotkMraMtfllliitlweoufw ttMrtr boBM to IdiMaii ia too l)oMrtt nor ii tlio pa«Mig» 

antfi^tliOTpMKdoalwoMewjpNWMib TIwi»ioiioombi». fo • enmdod dhoir ia Oe Bod 8«o ot oB pNftroUo to Uiot 
1kA^tibyi»oio«rfW«gA<i>»<(fidoiBiewi«tt,jo ^ ^od|. wrt tM i ioalifc 11 m fooc iUkrm flad it no JatiiV nottw, ood 


skin is tattered and leaky, and he has no means of replacing tliat 
first essential of Desert iraiel. But tho enravan takes its departure 
on a given day, and the Blieikh waits for no man. If the pilgrim 
misses it, be must linger on for some six months more, witn small 
hopeof tH^ttering his condition ; and, liesidea, hegtowsesffer to have 
done with the sacred work, for ho baa been long oDseut ffom 
home, and is turning very home-sick. So he decides to start with 
the caravan, and trusts to Allah and charity to poU him threimh, 
By collusion with comrades similarly situated he maneges to pooe 
the ssaminotioo which is instituted mto every mon^i injiaiia of sul^ 

sUtenee,endcongratuhites himself on having modeafidretart of it. 

fi^peedily, however, he chongoe his cheerbi tone. Worn down hy 
previous low Uvteg, and now put on starvation rerioiis, he toils atikte 

deep through the horning sand, under the hlaaing sun^ after the 
hmee and camels. He finds hit follow-pilgruiis very chary of 
their charity, for food and water grow deify more mclouH, end 
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idtliough ilioee wlio liir^ reached Mecca and Idiaad the £aah% 
and thm fonad ISkda mgr hack to Alaaandria, may think ihesiH 
aelvea, miqpaaatm^ qpeakiiig. extraovdiaanly lucfy^ yet a good 
part of thnr mnsmn ace atiil before them. When they have 
to do the long .ittt of country between the port of the 
Khedive nad that of the Bey, no wonder that there i» a 
ecnunhle for s powerful £o^h steamer like the JxuptM. The 
Ancient ]S%yii|da&^wlioae letterappearedinthe rMMVofTuc^^ 
^vea ua a notion of what they may expect in moat inatanceB. 
Be teUa of email, craok ataamers overia^n, and mentiuns one 
particular oaae whore the boate hanging at the davits of a 
amw coUiar wani actually filled with people. Kor ia it anything 
usuaual for them to go to tea in eaili^ ahtpe and iruet themsiUvoe 
to the mercies of the winds, at acantily provided and as uncertain 
of relief as when they phioged into the heart of the Desert. Itis all 
vary lamentabloi no ooobt, yet we do not aee what is to be done 
for them. We cannot aijrae with their ftmaticiam, and indci^d it 
might be conftrring a douotful benefit were we to deprive them 
of their firm though miephieed faith. Oartainly we might pass 
more atiiiumt Aats xeguating the canying trade in l^iglish 
ataamera. Jm that caae, however, we ahoula omy throw them back 
on an inferior daea of veaaehi, prolong indefinitely the time thiy 
must spend at aaa, and oona^uently iucxeaae imiueasurably the 
eggrdgate of aufiring and mortality. 


THE ANTX-BEER WAR. 

W i) are Sony to hear that the teachers in Sunday schools 
oonfesa themselves beaten hy the puhlio-housea. They 
reauire, for the auoceaaftd performance of their own duties, not 
only that tho pubUe-houaeadiall not receive ouatomom on Sundays, 
but aleo, as we undemtand, that the sale of beer for domestic use 
shall be prebibited. The teachers have bean deeply grieved to find 
that the hooMi of many of their acholan have Wm rondcin?d 
miaaiable, and thahr Uvaa anUUsred, hy the intenmerance of their 
parents ; and the only wonder is that th^ do not demand entire 
proUbitioo of the sale of intoxicating drinks. It appears that tho 
older scholars, after coming to school in the moning or ai^Usmoon 
of Sunday, ere eometimss tempted to enter a puhlic-houso in the 
evening. It aright ha|]jpen, for example, that a young man 
took a comrtxy walk with a young woman with whom he 
waa ^^kreping oompanT,” end that they refreshed them- 
salvefl with a pint of beer under a tree in front of a 
rural pabUc-honae. This is called, in the Innguago of 
Exeter Boll, the sacred bourn in vicious indulgence/’ 
and in order to prevent the possibility of yielding to such tempta- 
tion, it ki proposed that all puhiic-houses should 1 ^ closed. The 
reasoning of the Mamorialists who have addressed tho Homo 
Becratary on this subject b, to say the least, surprising. They Hiate 
that a luge proportton of prisoners in our gaols have been taught 
at Sunday schocila, and have afterwards fi^uentod publio-houBos, 
and then have b^ome criminals. They oigue that public-houses 
ought to bo abolished ; but surely the samo conclusion might bo 
applied to Sunday schools. It may be true that there is more 
new than ever or Sunday schools, oecause the instruction given 
on weekdays is becoming more and more secular. But if tliat ha 
ao, let Lord Shaftesbury and his allies labour diligently in the 
work they have undertaken, without meddling with that which lies 
beyond it. If they can teach any religion or morality wortliy of 
the name, It will ^blo a pupil to support the shock of sooing n 
parent imbibing his Sunday beer, or even of tho pupil taking a 
aip himself. But if they can only produce a delicate hot- 
house pl^t, unequal to the storms of lue, we shoidd fear that 
tbs rel^ous teaching of Sundays will not greatly infiueuce the 
seoularism of weekdays. If the teachers have so little faith ihem- 
aolves in the power of therefigion which they teach, they can hardly 
be auiprised if otbsn do not greatly believe in it. Tho middle and 
lower classes of Englishmen almost invariably put upon their 
tables the best dinner they con get on Sunday, and if they have 
not eellare of their own, they must supply thomsolvea with drink 
from a puUiCxhouse. It may even although wo feel that 

the Bug^stion is sbockii^, tnat the identic^ child who goes after- 
wards to the Sunday eebra has carried a jug to be filled with bcor, 
and imderstands wnat is meant by aalnng for ^^bidf-ond-half.” 
This, in the eloquent bitf uage of Loira Sbaimbury, is detoriorating 
^t child’s home by evil example, and leading it, oa it grows up, 
into destructive sim An East-End cleigyman imported some 
novelty into the dJscoasion by urgiug that it was inconsistent to 
shut up every other business on Siudays and open those ** places of 
evil,” the public^usas. It probably dldnot occur to Um that the 
only business which cannot be conveniently omitted for a single day is 
that of ea^g and drinldnff . It assma as if the at aJi 

these meetings oontenqdatad London ee exeluaively eonaisting of 
bottseholden having Idtchena and eeUare reaaonaUy supplied with 
food and drink. But there are many thousands of Ix>naoner8 who 
do ncA poreeas these convemenoes; and,elthcmgbtho last Licensing 
Act has interposed some difficulUes, it is still possible, within 
Wtm houre for these persons to obtain a deseat dinner with the 
which they have been acouiAoiiied. It would probeblv I 
fee difficult to panuade them that they ought to go without 
their dlanere on Sundays in order that the virtue of pupils m - 
Sunday aoboola may be preserved from the poeribiliiy of deteriore* 
tfauk 3 h«D there are the excuniltmlate on long eamiuer eveuinga 
who ere.apl telrel a tihiret that objects to be assuaged 1^ ginger- 
beer. BlwfoU)«raf A fimriiy boneariytuge aferambul^ 


carries a baby into the lanes and fiidds, we think he ja eatiUed to 
rest at a pubiio-bouse and take bis bw; and whatever we nmy 
think, hecertainfy will do ao,and those who latesfi^w^him 
will regret their meddlbg. 

The latest news from the Crnaadere, as they call tiienfeslvia,ia 
that they have carried a fashionable hoaidingoohool in New 
by storm, and tliat fifty young ladies have signed an agreement Hot 
to tnanr any man who does not first sim the pledge. It is to ^ 
fear<^ that this sgreei^nt, like tlie ple^e itself, is nrigeet to ax^ 
ceptions. The crusading army has made a lees aueeesaful areaiUt 
on the American Senate, who, being requested to close their her 
and sign the pledge, only answered oy laughter. ** The tidal ware 
of temperance ” does not seem to have produced much eife<ri kt 
Wasbinf^on, and indeed it is confos^^d that the praying women 
can do little in the huge towns, although they have at kaat ^ 
temporarily destroyed the trade in liquor in many villages. SoiUo 
liquor-dealers have employed a brere blind with good ofleot, and 
the Mayor of Olevohuid is stated to have ** the tire-departmeut " in 
readiness to repress any fresh outbreak of ptayer. ne Cxasadeni 
have quickly made themselves ridiculous, and it is hardly 
{KMsible that the best cause could auivive tho losderabip 
of Mrs. II. M. Jjawreiice, M.D., who publishes what slio 
calls the ten oomniaiidmentd of health ” for the guidance 
of her own sex. Woinon are exhorted not to eat pork, 
grease, butler, or spices ; to encourage a cheeriul disposition by 
judicious i-ecreatiou, music, and mirth, including congenial 
iiiagnotio rcktioriB j to seek a true life-mate,*’ and strive to 
sustain, if health permits, tho sacred relAtion of parent. Of coune 
the Cruflu dors have started a journal, in which Mrs. l-iuwreace, M.I>, 
is powerful. Wo gather from its pnges that temperance is in 
some way connected with Turkish baths. A correspondent states 
that ho has had another batk and feels that it is the first time 
that over he was washed.” This circumstance is periiapB more in- 
teresting to himself tlum to the world at large. “They nibbed ofi* 
a }>ouna or two of what iierer should have Mcn there ’^mattur in 
tho wrong place, in fact ; and he felt considerably better. It is not 
of course surprising that Crusaders should have acquired during 
Eastern travel a taste for Turkish baths. Indeed the editor seema 
to be going in for them to that extent that it may be doubted 
whether any editor will be loft soon. There is un hotel a(\joinuig 
the Imths, and ** wo are sr> delighted with tho eetablishmont that 
we not only pay full prices for our board every Saturday, but give 
thorn this first-^ss rufereueo for nothing.” 

All this is so wonderfully absurd tliat we have difficulty in be- 
lioving that it is port of the same movement which, under tho 
iiamo of the Women’s Whisky War, up{Hiarod likely to have 
HeriouB oflects. Wo should think tluit Mre. liawTcnce, tmd 
tho gcmtltMiian who tukos Turkitdi baths ore capable of brii^iiig 
the most solemn and sack'd cause into ridicule : and oven without 
the “fire department” of Cleveland wo should exoect that the 
excitement of the praying bunds must have c<msiuoiably cooled 
down, Tho heavy rospcctabiliiy of the leaders of toetofiilism 
among ourselves renders it unlikely that they will attempt such 
iilmirditics oe have boon transacted in America ; and besiaes, if a 
praying band did start in London, we fear that it would be 
moved on by the police bt'foi*e tho real fun could begiu. 

But although wo cannot pamllcl the giotesqiw features 
of a temperance agitation in Amtadcii, there is something 
droll in the unconscious pelf-condcmnation of the meeting of 
Sunday-school teachers. Tho Memorialists desire the l£>mo 
Socretery to take notice that out of 232 prisoners in Leeds gaol in 
August 1854, 180 had attended iSunday schools, and out of 724 

E risoners iuort3 recently coitfincd in Salford lluudred prison, 644 
iwi btnin at Sunday schools “ betwe<»n seven and eight years on on 
average.” If we desircMl to c*omnience an agitation for the total 
find inunediato suppression of Huuday schools, wo could scarcely 
desire a more complete and convincing demonstration of the 
mischief done by them than is furnished by these statistics. It 
might bo arg?ied *t[iat, if you desire a man to ^ to gaol, your best 
phm is to send him regularly as a boy to Sunday school. We learn 
that recently at Liverpool the criminal class has become too numerous 
for the gaol, and it is auggi'tstod that Uiis class might be reduced by 
closing the public-houses. But wo doubt whether the case agaiost 
thopublicaoa could bo made so strong as against the Sunday-school 
toAonsre. It would probably turn out on inquiry that almost every 
poreou confined in gaol had at some time visited a public-house ; 
but the samo is prokiblj true of churches and chapeli^ which never- 
theless the country is hardly prepared to regard as pernicious in- 
stitutions. It may be bo|)ed that the forthcoming petition of the 
Sunday-school teachers will at least teach Parluuuent to dis- 
regard statistics, with which this question of tho Liquor Trade has 
bren overdone. Proposals for restriction or prohibition may be 
beat answered by reference to tlie American OcKtespomfonta 
of the Loudon newspapers who describe with apparent faimere 
the result of tho VPhiaky War. For the cities,” says 
a writer in the Daily JVstre, 1 am afraid there in not mudi hone 
either in the law or the crosadc.” Any law that has been or coiud 
be passed would be evaded, and the praying women would require 
for the sake of their own safety and the pubBo tranquittity to besi^ 
pressed by tho police. In Boston lately, savs a Comqpoudent of the 
IVfPMi, there has been aspaam of virtue ’’for theenforosmeiit of the 
prohibited law, and under it n huge stock of champagua waa 
seised and the ownw fined. But on app^ this senteoee 
versed on the ground that the OustomiMLaw ofOengrerejM 
imported liquore from seimre imder State hawA Tire Jjmdide 
this dedaiou would ho s^kaUa mmm$ eMik 
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TTXfTilMA«RD HAKCraORlFTS AT TRC BCBLIKUTON CfLXJB. 
may te^qiieotioii whether we are to lament or to n^ioe that 
JL eQ tno fr which required timoi individoal erpenence, and 
labour aie« one by one, being cruahed out of exietence by machintury, 
hurry, lai^ demand, and the cry for choapnees. Our etono-carvers 
know how to eat tha moulding of a reetbred Gothic arch so as 
to produce nearly the same play of light and sliade os the original 
intricato and elaborate anangemont. Our jowellera can by 
engine-turning make onlamenta of gold, covci^ with a minute 
doilt of globules, nearly equal to the Ktroacan work they 
imitate. Uur glaee-stainers obtain by rarnish and other subtle 
apphancea an effiset as good to Uie uu^ueated eye aa the twelfth- 
eentuxy window in the next aisle. Labour is too costly for per- 
ihetion, and life is too short for all that haa to be crowds into it 
We cannot wait far what we want If we did wail, we oonld not 
aflKird the cost Mediocrity, and even a high mediooritr, may be 
commanded } hut the influences of a spreading tosto ana a more | 
discriminatiTe expenditure of wealth tend rather to discourage true I 
art than to foster it day we recogniae with sorrow the | 

deeadonoe which hurry is Inriuging upon Oriental manufiictnros. I 
Shawls, inlays, and carpets, os thi^y were lately undarstood, are al- 
ready things of the past Embroidpiy and enamelling are almost as 
extinct in the East as illumination in the West although their use 
has not departed as in the other case. The Burlington Olub can 
do nothing to inducnce contemporary art in the sense of en- 
ooumging the reproduction of anything in. tlie prestmt exhibition, i 
As a means of book decoration illumination is practically dead. 
Still, beautiful in itself and inUm^sting archtoologically, it. is not 
without use to a student of the historv of art. To produce a book 
like soma of those now shown wouhl tax for years the energy and , 
gaaioi of a first-rate artist, and the n^uH would be of little value ' 
oomparod with a great picture painted porhajps in a few days to 
he seen and admired by thousands. The miniature-painter can 
never have worked nundly. Execution as it is now in fashion 
would have been out of phico in work a few inches square. We 
havo book illustrators by huudreds, and have broupbt wood- 
engraving to great perfection. Chromo-lithography has its infinite 
possibilities. Books may again universally glow with colour and 

S id, and illustrations may be produced worthy (»f true art, high in 
I aims and also popular. Photography in colour lias yet to bo dis- 
covered, but will certainly l)c attained in time. W^o have made 
great strides since the days of Bewick. Before biin book ilhistra- 
ticn, in England at least, might have been considorod extinct. 
Ocpperplatos will not print the thousands of impressions now re- 
qui^, and no better process had then been invented. The law 
that supply equals demand has its coiii orse, and where there was 
no demand the supplv failed. So bttlu ind(.*ed did any taste for | 
picture books prevail that ]>r. Clarkc/s account of conU'uding with 
a butter merebant for an illuminat<Hl velhim Bible fits naturally 
into the history of the time. All art was at a low ebb while King 
Geoigo expres^ his contempt for ** bxdry and bninting aiut J 
the revival when it did come was in a totally difleront dino^tion 
from what bad been seen before. Yet it is worth pausing to 
note that the earliest books of wo<Mlruts were little removed in 
style from what we roughly name illumination. An immense I 
fimd of investigation is now concerned with the production of block 
books and their haud-work contempiirariini. The points of inquiry 
thus started are largely illustrated by tlie {ircsont exhibition, and 
a careful and painstaking review of them must include the 
whole range of the metliiieval s^'stem of book decoration. We 
have classified windoAV tracery and oven waU-puinting, but j 
the omanmtation of manuscripts still requires its nomenclature. 
A comparison of notes already in existence as to artists and schools 
may have important results. Befon^ oil-pointhig was common 
many sldlftil hands and inventive brains were engrossed by such an 
art It ia well worth while to make a list of the chief pii'tures in 
the books of onv huge collection, and it is sntisfiictory t<i find that 
something haa boeu doDo to this cud both iu tlie British Mitseuiu 
and in tlm Lambeth Library. 

The art of ilhiminaiioni stricUy speaking, flourislied during 
many centuries, but in the modern sense it may be comprised 
witlun the liinits of at most four hundred years. lioaving 
out the curious and interesting, but not very bciautifnl, work 
prodneed by the Irish, Anglo-L^h, and German sehook before 
the beginning of the thirteenth centutr, of which two fine 
exam|^ ^os. i and 2) aie in the Gallery, we come at once 
to the Psmtera, with vrihich im unbrefiten succession commenced. 
Printing waa ix fiiB before the end of the fifteenth century, 
and the partial levivaf under Louie \iV., due to the talenta of 
Nkholaa ^ariy, belonga xalher to the sister art of calligi^iby » and 
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hex brood, wuth the intenuedhUa chtniiwy ihalli u^id aaa hoidar 
to the pa{^, look Uke a scienti^ mpiHralioa ftooi the ietarior 
anatomy of a house of the period. Tiixa^ now te the ^Howe" 
of ht. ^ur (No, 86), one of tha flneai but one oif ^ hMit wnm^ 
scripU iu the QaUery, the •ftH* eamo dMum ainfflafii Tha Uttla inaEa 
is no longer a grotesque, and the pictuM^HilStl^fl&U and artiado 


of the same period ami adiooT iaanothar case (No. ^). 


of Malchua. The same drawing, tha same eoloum, are used in 
each picture^ and the pair only differ in sbe Md in some minor 
details. Nor is this all , for the same desup may bo traoed through 
01)0 book aflor another, back to tho . earfiest dawning of tha art, 
till we are landed again on ground closob ad[ioiuing tiiat whiw 
bears the cLiniuoy-tou and stork of the tnirteentb contiuy. 
Examples of the same kind might be multiplied almost infinitak | 
but one more will suffice for our uurnose. A doaon books of ua 
fifteenth oontuiy stand on a shelf, aU open at a picture of tha 
Annunemtiou so much alike in drawing and treatment even, k 
detail, that at first sight it sofims imposatble they dia not all 
emiuiuU) from the same studio. Yot thisia certtunly not the caaik 
Thu umniigers of Uie exhibition have been blamed for aduiiitiag 
so iiuuiy specimens of one kind of worii; but in the iuterosta 
tho study of tho history of art it nuist be allowed tbata multiplbr 
cation of such features U not out of place. 

Aiiotlior point also is well brought out. It will bo understood 
that the objeotci of the Club do not inolode the oxhibition of 
articles of merely curious, or oven puroLy antiqtuurian, intiwesl. Yet 
one or two IkjoIis have sssoeiations connected with them which 
will attnicl the gase of the ordinary Thus one ease con- 

tains what on fair historical grounds is bsAtevsd to be tho idenUaal 
book of prayers used by Mary Stuart on the scafIbhL In another 
tliore is a little volume which beloitted to her descendant 
Oardinal York. But both possess a vauio on artistic grounda 
aptu'l from this nifirsly sentimental interest. TThesa are exceptions 
11i<* bulk of the exhibition consists of certain defiiiito classes of 
books, or excerots from books, iu the form of single leaves and 
cuttingH, fruiucKi on the wnJi, which, taking iheoi to be typical of 
ihf* iiiiijority of niniilar colleciions, oflbr st>iue siqrgestive topics for 
iuquirv' aud diiM^ussion. A singlo glance round the room gives us 
gruundH for » simple clossificntitdi. With few exceptions all the 
illumiiuitud manuscripts of thn first part of the tliirtsenth century 
were PKalturs. It is not easy to say why this should bo. YVe 
only nolo the iiua, and tho further and eqiuiUy curious fitci that 
Ixdoro the close of the samo century an enorinoua issue of IliUca 
of all varieties of form and sise, auceeeda These aro ibllowea 
by an appurontly ondlesa series ot books of Hours, which, os the 
fifteentli esntury ia entered, tipiNtar iu Buttb, French, English, and. 
other veruaculMx languages, besides the orthodox liStin. Another 
con.^isliug of fewer examphw, runs aida by iidi> with this, 
the btritrliy religiouB one. There aro some EvangelUtfiria, chiefly 
iu French, and with them sermons and homilies, but tbey axe the 

ill- t • 


moral allegories, such us the Oomplaint of ** La JJatne caiUrx JPer- 
tuns/^ aud the ** PeUrinage de fAnte ^ of Quy de GuilevUle, which 
is said to have given Bunyan the machinery of bis tSlffrhfi i^*o- 
grew, Auumg romances also htd the Vim m Pkilfmpkmf Ueynard 
tfw loi-f and Lm FtAlm all ia French ^ while English 

jMqmlar lilemture of the Home period is illurtimted by GowerV 
/2mou/ts, and German by a Chrmdaon — aa much a roinanoe, 
by the way, as any of tho others. All these will be found in the 
Gallery, atid mom like them \ but there iaa vaatjw^poudemnee of tho 
derotionul b(K>ks. Tho history of an age which ur^idueed the 
dicant Orders and such men aa Adam of Si. sicUrt, T^utea of 


NiGholaa deny, belonga ralher to the sister art of cnlligi^iby . and 
ia whofly diaeoeiated from it. Savetal spedmena of what Hny 
00 ^ do am m the table oaaea; cm of them ia historicoliy hi- 
tefearing oa having been presented by Loaia XIV. to hia wwii^ 
master, and another aa containing a series of portnuta of MadlSf^ 
da la VaDikre m Mary Magdams^ but tliey have Httb relo* 
tSon toiiie worin of wMoh m of the colketkm conoirtn, 
Bertncrriiig our observatioh to tha% we may at onca teoMrit ifnA 
Urn may mSiy ba Avidad into pexioda nod a 

niuKd]^ of auficessicftt ranathrouj^ them alL Wd may 
tihia m axanv^n tem one. of tha oaiiliast and one of tka latart 


the unparaHfilad circulatma of the Bibla whidi took place in tha 
fifty years preening and foUowing 140a Tim pseaent evbtb lrioii 
bears strong wiineas to this oiitbiu«t,te U ianoaiuttg koa 19 ttaa- 
fourths of a large ease aro filled wfitkeopki of t^jLalin BiUa of 
dlauaa; they aro German, IlaUaa, aoiim fMiiAily IhgUA 
majority oertaixdy French. A ibBo in tha Britiifii Masanm, closely 
reoembiing oue here shown, bears th# ntxna of an Enoliah serilw. 


e<Ay in- reoemming oue here shown, bears tha ntxna of an Eng^iai serib^ 
and a is worth noting how nearly it is apfroaebad in style and 
Mxdm, writ^ by some of the mSeg copiee of the so-called 'H^cliifite 
m role- roxsioo. The SBaflar esaiB|jia aro chiefly interorting for ike 
eoniM. TBi a oten ese of the wiMugi max^ of them having thirtaoD flues to 
aak tfaad an inch, €km baaasthe n a me of Vivigm Sani of Ormuona aa its 
ihedi) a writeri wilhaome Leonine vmese in hia own proiseb Another been 
Wg nmy nentaaMniy inicrinticn .menticaiitig the name of a priest of Bt 
he Intert I A^phmCi, parhafs the chumh at Oolognc^ aa iia owner. On the 
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whole, howeveTi it ie veiy puzzling and well nigh in^oeidble to aay 
where the huger number were made. The ItBlian ace tibe least 
common, and those of a French type most firequently occur, being 
often written on as man^ os dvo hundred mvea of very thin 
vellum, and decorated with curious little miniatuiee with a 
prepondenmca of bluer There is no greater diifieulty in the 
whole aubjeot than this as to the actual writing of manuscripts, 
until the very close of their period of ^duction. In the chso of 
secular works the author was often the scribe and iUuuiinaior. 
Dunstan is said to have done something in this way, and the his- 
torian Matthew Paris certainly made'some drawings in the St. 
Albans Ohronicle. But nothing has been more common than for 
an ignorant catalogn^maker to confound author, writer, and artist 
in one, from a miiureading of the colophon. Jehan de Vignay, two 
copies of whose translation of the Epistles and Gospels are in 
the room, has repeatedly been spoken or as* the writer and illumi- 
nator, because, though they are noth of fifteenth-century work, his 
name and a date in the fourteenth are appended to them. 

Another point as to the production of illan^ted manuscripts 
is aljK)^ illustmted in this collection. Five or six books in which the 
miniatures are unfinished are placed side by side. But their im- 
portance must not be overrated, as they all belong to the same date 
and school, namely, the later Flemish. Early manuscripts seem 
to have almost always been finished in every particular as they 
were written, a fact of importance as throwing light on the double 

n uirements of such writersas Matthew Paris, in the later period 
itrerent systm prevailed in Flanders, and probably in other 
places. There is an Italian guild-book in the Gfalloiy which con- 
tains the arms of the Jifwinfon as well as of the writers of 
Perugia, and the guild of 8t. John the Evangelist at Bruges 
allowed of a division of labour. It comprised members who were 
scribes, gilders, illuminators, and painters, and the books of Hours 
almost invariably commence with a picture of their patron, engaged 
in writing, while a spiteful little fiend upsets his inkbom. As 
many os uuee or four hands may sometimes be traced in the same 
book. A prominent example is a beautiful volume (No. }5) in 
which two styles occur in the borders and three or more in the 
miniatures. Ihe writing and embeUishmont of such a work must 
have been a serious undertaking. A sheet cut from a chorale 
book shows that in some cases a regular subscription was made 
towards the expenses. Isabella do Gelria gave ^^xx marcos ad 
istum Ubrum complendum^” and other Christian souls are com- 
memomted who md the like. To judge by this specimen, their 
liberality was incommensurate with any great degree of excellence. 
Another example of the slow growth or one book is afforded by 
Mr. Malcolm’s predous set of volumes which formerly belonged to 
the Crown of Spain. Part of the history of this hook is a more de- 
duction from internal evidence, but it makes a tale which holds well 
together. The work was b^n for Bona of Savoy, widow of Galeazzo 
Visconti Duke of Milan. She died in 1494, and appears to have 
left it to her granddaughter, Bona Maria, Queen of PoMd, by whom 
it was bequeathed, still unfinished, to Philip II. of Spain. Un- 
finished it remains, though there are sixty miniatures oy at least 
three difierent artists, ItiUian and Flemish, the Flemish oeing the 
latest. The present owner has judiciously divided one fat litUo 
volume into iour, and a page of each is open, the prettiest picture 
being an exquisite Assumption ” by Memling or an artist or equal 
power : the picture is only four inches wide by five in height. A 


1481, the later work ofibring one of the few instances known of 
Italian art in imitation of English. We are but too well 
accustomed to a reverse method of procedure. Students of Italian 
art vrill feel greater admiration for four cuttings from a Florentine 
Service-book painted by Silvostro, whom Vasari surnames Carnal^ 
dotm. They are very fresh and gorgeous with colour and gold, 
the best of Aem being a picture of the death of the Virgin, in 
which the design of a fVa Angelico is brought into small compass 
and treated wiui s^t harmony and minuteness. Of a later stylo 
is a miniature of Christ preaching, surrounded by Saints, and re- 
eembling in some respects a work by Pollinuolo. Of tne latest 
Italian art of the kind is a glowing Bgoumtelli, painted about 
1554 for Pope Paul IV. A BrevhOT which belong to Pius V. 
is in a table case containing Mr. Gibbsh contributions to the 
exhibition. 

One or two curiosities remain to be noticed. Three books are 
placed together as containing representations of the Five 
Woimde.’" One of them is an English poem, in which all the in- 
etrumeuts of the Passion are celebrated. There is another in which 
five gory spots are framed together by a border of gold, in a 
manner most repulsive and disagreeable to modem eyes, but to 
judge by the pictures used to stir up the faithful in the late 
mission, not altogether repugnant in tne present day. These are 
very late works, as are the curious and equally distastefrd repre- 
sentations of the TriniW in a neighbouring case. Tho condemno- 
^on of Pope Urban VIII. in the seventeenth century, and the 
brief S^%c%tudin% issued by Benedict XIv. in the 

^hteenth^ rendered such pictures unlawful to the orthodox. A 
wm pleasing subject of contemplation is to he found in a iittle 
valuine entirely painted in pearl colour and grey of various riiades 
rioWft tPoUkdti so that every picture looks like a Limoges enamel. 
* ‘Ufc PP a good specimen of the French fi^on of in^ 
X^doiUMre, wMoh was Bometimit,iis in the LuUiri 
in It should ha 

\ booltn w whidh this exhibirion is formed 


belong to one ooUaetlon, that of Mr. Bngge of ShelBaild,, sad 
that among the other chief contribiiton, in addlrion, to 't|mse 
already named, are Ikfr. Richard Fisher, Mr. Fullsr RnaseD^ and 
the executors of the late Sir William Tite. The impoaribffl^ ol 
any serious revival of an art whose original motive is gons mm 
the earth may he seen from hslf-a-dozen modem copies ^ anoiaint 
work which hang in a comer. Some of them, especial^ 
painted by the late Henry Shaw, are even finer than the originals^ 
from which they are taken, but they lack the spirit which makes 
those BO fascinating. 


REVIEWS. 


O' 



RECENT SCIENCE IN NAVIGATION.* 

UR seamen are much beholden to men of science for what has 
been done within tho last forty or fifty years for the rem- 
larity, the speed, and tho security of navigation. The revivaT of 
peat circle or tangent sailing, well known to our older voyopn^ 
but strangely neglected by later gonerations, has done much to 
shorten courses and to point out the sailor’s true pathway across 
the globe. Surveys and soundings have supplied him wim land- 
marks around him and beneath him, sti'etching out to him, so to 
say, a friendly band which ho may grip oven in the darkness, 
when neither headlands nor shore-lines meet his eye, nor hos- 
pitable beacons light his way, tho leadsman’s hand can feel tho 
features which earth holds up to him beneath the waters. Above 
all, the study of tho movements which are cesseloesly stining 
the oceans of air and water has made the seaman fiuxuliar with 
their play and all but superior to their violence. The laws of ocean 
currents and atmospheric stomis have been reduced to a degree of 
precision which, to the mind of a sailor at least, sinks the pro- 
verbial dangers of tho deep below those which environ tho lands- 
man. The spirit of science which largely aniinatcs our naval 
service and tlie higher biunches of our commercial marine has 
blended with the results of physical research and observation at 
homo in securing these advantages, putting into the hands of tho 
practical navigator a series of manuals for his guidance in almost 
every contingency and of safeguards against all imannable risks. 
Under the Board of Trade regulations a competent uiowledge of 
these adjuncts of science is assured on the part of every shipmaster. 
For the higher grades of the national service, and. wo may add, 
for the general advance of scientific seamanship, tne best hopes 
may be entertained from tho organization of naval studies at 
Greenwich under the headship of a distinguished mathematician and 
with tho co-operation of an able and zoalons stafr. 

The works which may bo taken as forming the literature of 
navigation, or making up together the lytde vtecum of every sea 
captain with tho least pretension to sciontitic rank in hisprofrssion, 
are of two claasca. The one, wholly new w'ithin the last fifty 
years, deals in tho most general way with the more abstract 
invostiaation of tho phenomena of air and ocean. Of these Lieu- 
tenant Maury’s valuaDle work forms the most familiar, as it forms 
well nigh the ori^al typo, although foreshadowed by, and in no 
slight degree hosed upon, the labours of Humboldt, Herschel, and 
otner physicists and explorers. The second class, more homely 
in character and more in common use, consists of such books as, 
without much pretension to philosophy, put the rosolta of science 
into practice, and give the seaman his rules and directions ready 
made. F.ach of these two classes of works has lately received a 
vahuible addition. Mr. Laughtons rhysical Geography in it$ 
Relation to the Pt'evailimj Wiruh ami Cun^en/s, whic^ nas rapidly 
passed to a second edition, forms an admirable manual of Imow- 
fedge with regard to these complex and shifting phenomena, and 
gives us contidence in the soundness of the physical courm through 
which our young officer.^ 01*0 taken at the fouutain-heaa of naval 
learning, llis leading principle is to rid his subject of the trammels 
of mere hypothesis, and to come face to face witji the ^ts and 
conditions as they exist in nature. It has been too much 
the fashion to treat the atmospheric or oceanic cuironts as 
ei^licable by general rather than by topical causation, or as 
a branch of abstract metoorolog}*. It is true, Mr. Laughton nives, 
that hydrostatic fiuctualions, such as depend upon the deneSw, 
tho elastic force, tho temperature, or the humi^ty of the 
air, or tho depth, the temperature, or the motion of the ocean 
masses, are to do regarded ns true and even primmy elementa 
the problem. What be protests against is tho orhitiair severance 
of meteorology from physical geography. Tho local configuration of 
the earth has been too little cousiaered in comparison with the 
theoretical movements or changes calculated to trice place in fluid 
masses apart from such limit or restraint. It ik only from a 
detailed and analytical survey of the whole phenomena that he 
would seek to trace them ba& to their mtwd ctmaoBf whether 
geographical, meteorological, or cosmicaL There is no more 
dax^erous error, he contends, in physical science than a con- 
viction that certain phenomena must exist and a determinatioti 
to find them. And in no department of science have preconceive^ 


* . ^ ito Retation iothePreoaUing fTmde MdC k t rmt§» 
By John Knox Lsui^toa, VLA^ F.R.A.Bn Matkcmstxori sndilfFaM 
lastniotor at the &yri Naval GoUsgja fisoond EdSrioik llmoii : 
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wtad. Our imthorisconiident that the nteam dippm with tha new 
Mason"# teas loaving China hrom mid May to tne end of August, 
1 >y condng through the Sunda Strait, whence a fiiir wind with no 
adreifSe currents awaits them to Cape Guardafui, will fain no leas 
than two or three days OTor those wliich ad<mt Malacca Strait, 
emerging from which they muatuuder great oisad vantages liammer 
against ue full etren^h of the S.W. monsoon. Were but a coaling 
station established at Piego Garcia, which Um in tlio same trade, 
he iK^lievcs that the mail steamers for South Australia and 
houmo might O'fipecuilly during the S.W. monsoon in the Arabian 
8ea) fjroatlv expedite their homeward journey, stealing a march of 
fully i ive (lays upon those which (as the P. and O. ste.imers now 
do) ruu to leeward ut that season to coal at de (lalle. As 
much ns seven dajs might, he adds, bo saved on the new line from 
England to Ktst Australia w'd Singapore, Java, and Tories Strait by 
despatching tho homeward mails by spocial stoainer from Bataria 
direct through Sunda Strait to Aden iHitweon May and September, 
instead of MhIhccu Strait vid Oalle. As a minor iustanco of what 
has been done of late years to supply deficiencies and to increase 
safety in Tiastorn navigation, wo may recall to the nioiuory of 
those conversant with tlio last famine in Bengal that when ample 
cai^oes of grain w('ro awaiting sbipnieut in Biiruiiili, no skij»per 
would rislc landing them at Chittagong, no charts or sailing <brec- 
tions being availaDlo for that port. No sudi impediment need now 
be complained of on any const of British India; or indeed any- 
where withiu th6 scopi* of the New iJirrctory — thanks to tlie 
industry and talent of tiio compiler, and to the enterprise of the 
fitm who have brought it out. 


TWO T1(X)KS OX KUSSIA.* 

A bout eighty 3 oars «go Mrs. Alsriii Guthrie, formerly acting 
direetreos of tlu' Jmperial convent for the education of the 
female nobility of Knssia,” travelled fmu St. IVtersburg into 
South liiis^ia, and in thn year 1H02 hep account of her travels was 
publiehod in Liindon. Jt whs for its duv a very remarkable work, 
and it is still of considerable value, containing an excellent descrip- 
tion of the Orimea and a (‘niefully-written account of the antiquities 
discovonvi in that part oi the IJusHiun Thnpiro. And now, by a 
etrangi' coincidence, unedher Mrs. Guthrie oilers us the record of 
her iiuprohsiniis during a pmrney similar in part, but performed 
under very ditferent eirenmstaneos. I'he now work has not tho 
scientific value of its predeei winch w ns levisod and edited 
by the writer H Imsbinul, Mr ALilthew Guthrie, the nuthor of a 
book of great merit, cotnidering the pr nod at wdiicli it was com- 
posed, on BuMsiuu mytlinlog\ but it i> a ploasfl lit book to read, 
and it contains a fair and olU'ii very pictures<]iu* description of a 
part of Europe which is by no means lamiliar to louri‘«ts. 

Tho writer’s worst taiilt is Ihnt slm is, like so many of her 
amiable sex, ovor-fiueut, even nicn’ile-wly pivdix. The paftwge, for 
instance, in p, 40 of vol. i., in wdiich she de^oiihes her horror on 
having to receive a French vi‘*itor while she was still in her 
comiaolr, tlirows but little light upon tho interior of tho Russian 
Empii'C. J<\)rtunalely the book impioice in this i<*sp(*rt as it 
advances. Jhit tho "account iSt. retemburg might well Imvo 
been coiupres«»d into a litth ol its present bulk, for a gn^at part of 
it (and indeed of many other portions of tho work ) could easily 
have betm written by a traveller wdio never stirred from withiu 
tho precincts of a well-stoiv<l liondon library, Tho account of tho 
fabulist Krilof, for inslunce, is ''uspieiously 8U»»'g stivo of a method 
too ofleu iiilopled by miKlern wnters of travels. The five pngi's 
devoted to him (vol. i., pp. 90^91) are taken bodily irom tho in- 
troduction to the Fnglisii tniUMljniou of his w^irks, but not a word 
of acknowledgment ih vouchs.iied by tho fair annexer. Nor does 
Bhe always copy coiTectlv. It is stated in h'nlof and h’s F^thlea 
(p, xli.) that tbo fabulists nunuorial iiitlm iSuiiimep Garden is “a 
thoroughly national monument — a somewdiat rare object in Russia, 
where previous statues liave lor tho most part irieatlv'” purried the 
natives, who call lliem htdnrm — idols. ’ This statomoiit is 
altorad by Mis. (^utJirie, but not unproved, into an aaser- 
tiou, given on her own nut}u»ritv% that it is a gw^at honomr 
to have a statue in Russia, vvhert^ such things oro bo nufc 
that they puzzle tho simple countrvtblk, wiio call them holsani^ 
or idols,’^ Then again it was stated in the same work that Krilofs 
fables woin so well received b> the Rus.'^ian ])ublic that between 
tho years 1830 and 1840, the publisher Hmirdino printed 40,000 
conics of them in various ibnns.'' Mrs. Guthrie takes it upon her- I 
Bolf to assert that they ran through 40,000 (P) editions in ten 
years,*' a fiction to which not oven a cautious imtc of interrogation 
will serve to convey an apjxiftninco of fact. \W might give seveml 
other instances of inaccurate borrow'ing ; but, instead of doing so, 
wo will merely suggest to Mm. i hithru* that an author who “ con- 
veys ” should not do so catv'losslv , It it was worth her while, for 
example, to borrow frtuu Mr. Muheirs excellent Handbook the 
following piece of iufovumtion ivlatiu^ to Uio magnificent vnse 
which Btands opp^isile ibo fourth window in tho Hermitage 
Gallery — “ Au insenption says, * XoTiophantos of Athens haa nmde 
it’; » Greek artist, pndmblv donucileil in Khersoiio^us about the 
thM or lourth century, b.c.'’— it would surely have been ae well 
not to write, It was lound in the Ghersonessus, and bote an hi- 
BcyiptilMi * Xenophantes of Athens made it.' ’* In Hko manner it 

^ Thrami^ ilMMm ; yVeiM St, I^eUtnbunf to Aittraikau and Mt Ctimea, 
Sly kftSi <ilaUgkL ovol«. l^mUoa : Uuwt v'L lfiack«tL 1874. 

in yT<.fs«a. hy Gcoijp: h«A. Loudon* 


would him hMB better not to alter the DexagoMNW of the Baad» 
book into ZHucameiios. In oil theM inetoBMaa Httia knowle^se 
h#a proved a danffetou# thing. 

But, iaitead of testing any xnor# of Mia. Ootlttieb eostiA^ 
to our literary or ortiatk knowledge, we piefhr to turn, to her 
reall j attractive descriptiona of the acene^ and tiie which 

she saw with her own eyes. After paying due attendoaOio tho 
sights of St Petersburg, all of whidh have been auffidieittly olka 
described before, Mrs. OuUirie and her travelling cmtmioii wO|e 
conveyed in one of the deligbtfnl carriages of tne Nilnm Boihnqr 
to MosooWi and then driven ** to the Hotel BUIati feddng «t roaA 
in mortal fear of being set down at the Hdtri BiUet, wmch is «& 
but iie.xt door.** For Billnt let us read Billot, and let ua oIbo iitdma 
Mrs. Guthrie that she need not have lK5en aubjeeted to **morthl 
fear ’"by tho idea of being set down at what b one of the iti^ 
comfortabb homes for English peo^de in Kusaio. On her deaerip- 
tions of Moscow we need not tarry longer than to ^te. by way 
of illustration of her style, tho folfowiug picture of view 
tho hilb near Moscow, to which every visitor b bound to wend hb 
way: — 

Sunset b decidedly tlie favourable moment for tbe ybw ftnin tke Sparrow 
Bills, and now it threw its departing gloi^* upon pechapathe inoei pietmreomw 
City in the world, bathing It in a flood of roH 0 -co)oaT«a and amber light. In 
the centre of all this, and as if consebMis of keeping guard over tho whote^ 
towered the long grbi walla of the Kranlin, a black line abewe wbioh ram 
spoLtial towers. As wc gazed, the soft breeze brought on Hswnigt thndb- 
UJit harmony of many baJla ; while thoiie of the Novo l>Bvichi convent, 
neai or. doenur, Btn)ng«‘r than tho others, ( himed at our ftet. W e drew a deep 
breath, ana felt that we were row aided for many a long day’s journey, maqy 
an hour of siebness and fatigue. To our left the Moskva wanders away 
troin Its sheltering bank, anti thieaded its intricato course along a bound lesa 
vvttHte of bog and moor. Here and there tlio cariing smoko betnnrsd a 
village ; but, built of unbarked Mood, the rude cabins wore not to be oisUii- 
giiinhed from the dark and dusty soil. 

From Moscow Mrs. Guthrie proceeded to Nijny Novgorod, pausing 

i ’uat loug enough at Vladimir to favour us vnth an (unaeknow^ 
edged) extract from Mr. Michell's Handbook, and at Yinsniki 
to SCO the majority of her foUow-tmveUors, “ one after another, 
dip tlioir heads into iuhs of water which were placed in a row for 
timt purpose." Of the Novgorod Fair she gUos a bright and 
attractive uccouut. It would have bt^cn beltur, however, to omit 
all notice of the monument to the patriots Minin and rojarsky 
than to turn their names into Minim and BojarskL Not that such 
an error will disturb tUe cquauunitv of^ the general reador. 
Be Miniinb non lunit lex ’’will pi obably bs his motto on the 

I nesent occasion. From Nijny Novgorod the two a(lventur<.>na 

luUes stoamod boldly down the Volga on board a vesaol which her 
captoin, a toll, fim^, gontlotuanly mim, the son of a German ofiioor 
living at Hamburg,” had brought all the way from Glasgow, 
compete as slip was, down tin* Clyde, along t£te English coast,, 
and tlnrough the bloiMiiv North Sea, into the Jiallic, up the Gulf of 
Finland to Lake Ladoga, and from thcuce tlirough oroad canals 
into the waters of tho ’great river ' henceforth to be its homo." 
Mrs. Guthrie’s account of the voyage forms one of the beat porta 
of her book, her descriptions of the scenery being highly pictur* 
esque, and her slvotches of her fellow-voyagers plcasiuitly humor- 
ous. From the inosqllito<*s, for which the Volmi has an evil 
reputation, tho cabin of the steamer was pretty free, every open 
window being fitted witli a slo)>ing machine in ziiic, resombling a 
sloping chimuey-pot, closed m by a net of fine ^vi^e, which 
could be tunied ut will so as to catch the l>recze." Of 
other insect horrors we iiro told nothing, but the vicinity of a. 
number of natives v.ho grew dirtier every day, and never changed 
their clothes, must have been trying. It was not till idler the 
ladies had descended to Astmlcluui and then slreioed up the river 
again to Tsuritsyn that their Dowel's of endurance were really 
tried. In the VauxliaLl (Wdksballe or railway station) of that 
town they had to spend eight-aud-forty hours, scantily provided 
with povisions of a i^itis&tory kind, almost destitute 0^ toilet 
appliances, and exposed to the obiruoive attentions of ’^the 
womlerful coUmdion of spiders whit h ran along the walla, and 
hung by innumerable tlire.ids iVom the ceiling," including ** speoi- 
meos with speckled yellow bellies, peat block haizy things ; otnera. 
with fierce red eves, which curled thembeWes up into crumpM 
balls when they neiurd us approach, pi'ctendiug to be dead," and 
legions of the half-transppcnit grey variety." However the two 
daya passed by, and tho i-ejoicing travellers were safely conveyed 
from the Volga to the Bon, across tho fifty n^oa of undutaung 
steppes which sopamte the two rivers, and ftom Ealotch they 
dropp^ down the latter rivor to the Soa of Anofi As Mrs. 
Outiirio justly says : — 

Xka tourist sbould visit tho Don bolbro he voyages upon the Volga. The 
scenery of the former river i^ rural, pretty, sndhonioliko, with it* rineyarih, 
its white villages and clean German settlomeuts ; but qneis ficeatly riwahid 
to look dowu upon it after having made acquuintance with ^ moicettoafiy 
rolling waters or the ** great river,” Its wild sandy shores^ soliCa^ steppea 
and unmeiwared stretches of praiiis land,sweliinff on t6 the Chinese ftondir, 
infaabhad only by tribes of nomad Cahnucks and oamcl-breeding Kurgii. 

From Topinrog the travellers started onaOrimean tour of which 
Mrs. Giithne has written a very pleasant doscr^on. Her aecoimt 
of thp EngH^ cemetery, to which she paid a vimt Sevastopol 
is d^dedly ihvoundde. The greater port of ^ toadbs, she 09% 
m in good repair. Under a £w thoeexth haaai^ ‘^hotivaU 
tins great cemetery we saw no sigiis of Wan ton mmAmt,noJbmfgn 
that a few hours* work would not mair, tlmugh t^am vwfner 
had Tendered zHegihla soma of tho noinaaaii&waaBfli^ 
cam as this tuu^ dmnds uacoa thhliatitto of ml 

and to Mm. Outhrian eyes maat thfagy gMhfte wear % ahmajf 
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* "■ ' ■ M ^ m .i — iLw . ' i i^ . I ll ,, )^ , . ..^aasag^jiql^ 

wildly itfm cooV^ «ziiiiiiMdv in aij vurni 

to MM it oooo, and tlMn at too fnmt spead toodtidalte 
Baton of aotoa of the diiaf incioents. Still i&arf la majilB eioonA 
ingenuity to daaarve brief exaniinatioD. Tho oudii mpoao of m 
author ia indicated by tho title. Somebody ia to be ^attkinerty’^ 
of a dMigning young woman. Mow the beat aomefeodyiaobrioiidy 
another young woman who ia to be aa ^ple, Tirtuoi^and attnio 
tive aa hm rival ia cunning, vile, and repnlaive. It ia obtionat in 
tlie next place, that one pi*reon ia generally at the mercy of anoflior 
when the second has discovered the first to be guUty of »Hib». 
It ia, however, rather unpleasant to put your heroine in thepoai* 
tion of a victim of extortion ; and the story can be managed jitat 
as well if the lady's parents or guardians ore nnder the thumb 
of the cruel tormentor. Miss K\ e Carthew, tho heroine, is thera^ 
fore provided with an unclu, Mr. Angelo Uulet, who may be 
worried by the wicked young woman. Miss Jndith Mercer. The 
question now arises what is the crime of which Misa Mercer ia to 
become cognizant \ and bore we must commend the ingenuity of 
the plan, tnough we are painfully reminded of the extreme fanmo-' 
babuity of the inoidents which it requires. Misa Merear, Hke a 
great many of the wicked young girls in novels, ia aupposM to be 
a dependent ; and indeed the author remarks with some ibroe on 
tho naturally corrupting tendencies of such a position. A govemesa 
in a novel is, generally speaking, a motiel of virtue, whilst a 
female companion is generally supposed to be the embodi- 
nftnt of spite covered under a tliin veil of servility. Mias 
Mercer is therefore trained to bo at once fiawmiw and 
despotic by being adopted by n capricious elderly lady, ft than 
turns out that tnis lady ia the wife of Mr. Angelo Hulet, firom 
whom she bos parted many years licforo on account of a total 
incompatibility of temper. They accidentally meet, and very 
foolishly agree to live together again, some forty yeara of ooinpleto 
si^paration giving n rather bad omen for conjugal felic^. Now^ 
however, the explosive elements are brought together. The wioked 
Miss Mercer is introduced into tlie bosom of the Hulet family, 
and has therefore every chance of carrying out her base designs. 
Tho arrangement naturally suggests the general nature of the eir-> 
cumHtances which she is to turn to account. Mr. Hulet, aa wo 
have seen, is to commit a crime of which Miss Mercer is to 
become cognizant, and the suiicrer pointed out by nature is of 
couise his recovered wife. Now a novelist not fertile in expedients 
would probably have made Mr. Hulet simply knock Mrs. Hulet 
on the head and have allowed Miss Mercer to be looking 
thiough a keyhole or over a In dgo. Tho author of 
ZoHt ^tr Mnmiufhcrd is hIkivu such t oinmonplaco tricks. A 

genuine murder would introduce too ti'ogic an element into the 
story, and moreover would make it impossible to bring Miss 
Mercer finally to justice by the complete rehabilitation of her 
victim. Thero must therefoio onlv such a semblonco of 
murder ns may enable her to thienteii Mr. liulet with exposure, 
and yet leave him really innocent. Tho preparations ior thia 
catastrophe, which of course is the central incident in tho novel, 
are made with groat care and iudgment. In the first place, it ia 
impressed upon us that Mr. Ilulet is a confirmed valetudinarian, 
anu is in the habit of using very pow'erful medicines. Then we 
have innocent little descriptions of a hoa-coost, and of Mr. 
Ilulet's perveisity in taking a little cottage, the garden of which 
is bounded by a perpendicular cl iff. A quarrel then foUowb 
between the lately reconciled pair; aa indeed quairels always 
happen in novels for the sake of producing a little circuinstantud 
evidence. Mrs. Hulet, ^itated by the dispute, takes off one of her 
husband's bottles of poison and dies on the spot. He comes into 
the room, discovers her lying dead, and hits upon apian for remov<- 
ing all suspicion which is, to say the least of it, rather eccentric, 
though in fact it is imposed upon him by the exigencies of ther 
story. In short, he takes up his w'ife's body and heaves it over the 
oliil, calculating that she will be assumed* to have walkbd over it 
by accident. Miss Mcrcor, however, has been watching all hia 
proceedings, in the general hope that something will turn up to 
ner advant^. She immediately puts a screw upon him by 
threatening to give evidence at the inquest which wiU convict him 
of murder; and finally lets him off only on condition of 
his signing a confession of havi^ thrown his wrifo's body 
over tne cliff A good many diiliculties might be auggeetod 
as to the real potency of the weapon thus put into Mine 
Mercer's hands ; but, granting tlie author s assun^ion. we must 
admit tliat he haa got just wlmt he wanted. Mr. Hulet innooeut 
of any worse crime than that of being a stupendous fool ; but Mine 
Mercer has a very fair excuse for telling him that she can hang 
him whenuK'er she likes, and thereby squeezing anything out of 
him which she pleases. 

The remmodor of the story may be easily deduced from what 
we have said. The virtuous Eve (Jarthew is to he the really in* 
ieresting victim, though the blow is to be aimed at her thzotigk 
her uncle. She therefore ia provided with a lover, who is all 
that a lover ought to he, and who becomea^e <Ajeet of Miaa 
Mercer's machinations. It is only necessary to put her in auek a 
position that the lover can ho detached by the will of her UBele. 
For this puxpoee the lover is made to be the nephew and rightful 
heir of a distij^ished peer, and Mr. Hubt a hitter repumioiin.* 
The peer cuU off hia lumhew aa soon aa he bean of 1!^ eogaffvnMBsh^ 
to the relation of so ouueputaUie a person. The loyam, tbmtoo^o 
depend upon the fortune to he reoeived'fromlfrr.Hulit BhtWM 
Mer^, ty gradually tightening the acraw, tot fomsa Ut* Hulet 
to give up ma whole foStuB^ thea contriva^ % toowto out 
dait hints, tp make Urn ao dkrapuUMi thUl Jtol ImHmU 

< l'' ' 


begins buff u niile south of that village^ aud ooncssled every 
movement of the Qermans from that point to the hfoarile. About 
the great road itjMf between Bezon^le and Mars-hkToiir on the 
conti^, the countty is perfectly open, and ev^ post of the French 
near it could ho discerned. Just west of Vionville, a village be- 
tween the two, Murat's dragoon brigade wore bivouacked, some of 
them cotnfortably cooking, others taking their horses to water. 
Voigts-Bhetz had already reinforced his cavMry advanced guard 
with all the reserve horse artillery available ; and so ostoundingly 
careless were the enemy that four batteries opened at once on them 
at short range without anybody appearing to conceive of such an 
interruption pohsible. In a few minutes tlM French dragoons wore 
flying northward tr) es^^ipo the shells, carrying conf^usion and panic 
with them tlitough an infantry cfunp that been visible to the 
Oermans in tho diHtanci\ Nut that tho panic lasted long. The 
surprise occurred about half-post eight A.lC., and ^fore ten the 
French were driving these bold horsemen off their fiank by moving 
infantry against ihoiii.' Presently tho cavalry with thuir guns 
were falling back on the woods which had covered their advance, 
and in thus rtdiring had spread out gradually into a wido curve, 
when suddenly at each extremity of this appeared bodies of 
holmeted stormisberB, urged rapidly on to the Iront to take the 

5 lace of the retreating horse. The advance guards of the two 
ivisions of the Corps — the infantry of the X“* as yet for 

off— were already on the pound, and the battle of Mars-la-Tour 
was fairly begun. Of the oesperate struggle that ensued wo must 
speak on a future occasion. 


AT HER MERrV.* 

T he author of Zogt Sit Mamnfjhctnl has cei*tain undeniable 
merits, although wo are unable to agree (‘omplctely with his 
view of a novelist's duty. He haa a keen sense of humour, which, 
it is true, soraetiines loads him to indulge in rathi'r questionable 
fun, but which also provides a pleasant spice for his writing. He 
has a quick perception of character, though the minor characters 
in his novels are sometimes more amusing than the chief per- 
formers. Ho has again a certain iVeshness of stylo which is 
remarkable in a writer of such unbounded fertility. And, finally, 
he has on ingenuity in tho construction of a plot which we must 
regard ns rather evcoHsive. We doubt whether Mr. Wilkie 
Collins could manage to dovetail together a number of characters 
and incidents more skilfully with a view to working out a given 
catastrophe. We will not inquire too closely how far 
the anniBomont due to such ingenuity is a legitimate 
part of the pleasure which wo take in an artistic pt«r- 
lormance. Certainly it involves q good many inconveniences. 
When tho various iiersomiges in n* novel piny into each others 
hands os cleverly ns so many confederates in an ap|)arent game of 
chance, tho felicity of the coincidences naturally impresses us with 
a sense of the utter unreality of tho narrative. It is ciunous to 
consider one of Scott’s novels from this point of view. That pait 
which has a nomianont interest is genemtly distinguished from the 
merely perismiblo jimteiials by tho ihet that it has not been 
shapeil by the oxigoucies of the plot. Take, for example, the ud- 
rairable novel of Guy Mannei'ing, There are some Jialf-ilozeu 
characters in it, to say nothing of tho deacripiiuns of scenery, 
which are masterpieces in their way. Handie Diumont is almust 
unrivalled as a direct portrait of an interesting typo of character. 
And besides the inimitable Handie, Hin’k IJattoraick, and Mog 
Merrilies, and Oounsellur Pleydell, and Huminio iSompson nro 
doscribod with a force and vivacity for which it is diilicult to find 
svifiiciently appreciative language. Hut unluckily these characters 
had to be involved in tho meshes of a complicated plot ; 
and all tho moro business of the novel, the cnapters which 
have to account for tho situations in which tho actors 
find themselves, drop suddenly to tho ordinary level of flat in- 
sipidity. Nobody really tivkos the slightest interest in the chain 
of ovidenw by which Van Boost Brown is found to bo tho rightful 
owner of l^lllangowan Castle, or in the machinery by which he is 
provided with a bride in tho Inst chapter. The gems ore so 

C uino that they survive tho framework in which they nro set; 

wo cannot help wishing that it had been possible to dispense 
with the framework altogether, or, still better, to have some 
simpler story which would not bother us with tlio uuravelment 
of rather childish puzzles. Tho best novels of rmmt timos have 
generally very little of this complexity of construction, and keep 
os nearly ns may be to the ordinary romitios of lifo. But second 
rate novelists are aware that there is a class of readers who ore 
little attracted by imaginative power or intellectual depth, and 
who are much mono interested in trying to guess at the solution 
of a more or less ingenious riddle. Such readers want to be 
amused with the least possible intellectual exertion, and would 
latber puzzle over an acrostic than study a sonnet or an 
ode. There is no use in quarrelling with tastes, and we 
must take such stories as At Atr Men^y in the spirit in which 
they are offorod. We must be content for the time wi^ the rather 
puerile occupation of guessinff at the solution of a mystery which 
will be laid open in the third volume, and insist companitively 
little upon the humour, tho descriptive power, or the width of 
sympathy implied. 

l^t us, then, endeavour to take At Umr Mercy to pieces and 
•pDSider the process of composition. The stoiy is, of course, 

At fftr ATer^. By the Authoe of ^ Lost Sir Massingbchl** London * 
IriisidBeiiflqy & Son* tty4« 
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Jfcwiew* 


wfa ntd Wwhg lowr into w diMp«t»1ife » 

lAebid^te^ pin mrM nt ttmiilM lonr 

tMdb«d iim tka miiMilft Br« 0 «ihAW| 
dkkwSjwmUsfcer. And bm tbB 9^ might 
end. m&tttituA la aowto rf tiiii kind viot it nttyr tt Vt 
totriumL nweondtuiicmlBtlMve^ 
wkkkeit wgwfc to my, somely 

or, at we must now my, ms. Heytona, back it 
mtmtnniA ly htAuMj. lodnoing htT to 80oh t ptiiiAil aUta of proa- 
tiation that the it 0 ofy Me to fblter forth a borrowing oonfeasion 
in tbjne ebapteri- Hr. Hulet*a ebaraotor ia cleared, Miaa Oartbew 
mamaa the^dower, the widower ia reoonoiled to the peer, and 
eo^ ta happily aa the moat innocent of readera could 

daaire. 

We ha^ only to add that we have told the atoiy in our own 
way, hyallampting to exhibit the lo^cal process of its ocmatruc- 


tk^ The secret of the novelist consists in telling it in a dil&ieut 
Older, ao at to throw hia readers off the scent, and to reconcile ua 
to hk httie ortificeB by describing the various peculiarities of the 
charaoteia before their use is revved to ua If the whole device 
seems to be rather wanting in intellectual interest, we must repeat 
inlhuniees that the puppets, though designed to act parts in a par- 
tksidar plot, are amusing enough m themeelves when we are inno- 
cent enough not to look bohixm the scenee. Some of them are really 
deeoribsd witii a good deal of spirit, and though the main con- 
trivance verges upon the impossiolo, a good many of the subsidiary 
perfonnere are lively portraits of possible, if not of actual, 
persons. The old peer, for example, has more r^itj 


l^iie not more than eaooah to mate it what it ought In ln^ 
0^ 435)* But It does not ^ iKmyohi 

01 ^ touching whatever in the proper aeaae, or any impraveittwil 
save augmentation* The inoompmnoe of the eettior olloige, dim 
to the ttulty system by which not only pfomoition but appoitttn 
menta to brigade and drvi.ioDdeoiunMi;;h%(m 


the ayatem just ss he ibund it. Nor did he apply any remedy 
to the ^ciouB system which denuded the natitva aroy of all iili 
beat ornoere by transferring them to civil empldynnnt. Hia sue- 
oesaful generals were all rewarded in this way. ^ Looking at the 
rotten state of the Bengal army in 1844, as deacribea in Aa 
Governor-General’s own letters, and at the Act that no sort et 
remedy was applied to stay the disease, the wonder to, not that 
it broke up in 1857, but that it hold together so long. 

But. while we thus criticise l^ord EmmborougVs sots and views, 


in fairness bo admitted, succeeding as be did to one of the weakest 
of Governor-Generals, with the services and the army panioHitriokms 
and demoralised, a part of his forces shut un in a baruaioua region, 
and a part engsi^ in a distant expedition neyond tlm immi. Other 


peraona. The old peer, for example, has more reality^ than most 
old peers in novels ; the republican Mr. Hulet, with hie supposed 
deaemt from a regicide, is a good specimen of the eccentric valetudi- 
narian ) and though the lover is simply a fool, and the lady of hia 
love not very superior, we are afraid that that circomstanco does 
not make him lem lif^e. We are tempted to ask one question 
in conclusion-— Why, namely, does the author, who profossM 
sentiments of a demooratio kind, think it necessary to reward his 
heroine by cemverting her into a peeress P Are we never to see 
a hero wno is allowed at the end of a novel to make his living 
in an honest profession instead of being provided with a real 
estate? 


almost aa bad as the Sepoys. Next, when, after the return from 
Afghanistan and the conquest of Scinde, Ben^ troops were ordered 
to that province, several regiments nifusod to go. These instances 
were surely enough to indicate the thorou^ly bad condition of 
the army ; but it cannot bo said that the measures taken by the 
Govemor-Oeneral were at all adequate to the occasion, or calcu- 
lated to restore the discipline which it so grievously lacked, fine 
regiment indeed which bad been worsothan the rest was disbanded, 
but generally the mode of action adopted was to reward all tbose 
who did their duty, as if their conduct had been extraordinarily 
excellenjLand to visit the guilty with but the lightest punish- 
ment. The troops returning from Afghanistan could not have 
received higher praise if they hod performed the moat heroic ex- 
ploits, inatead of having ineHy deh^ted a badly-anned and ill- 
trainetl army in a few trifling slormishos. A regiment which does 
not refuse to march to its ^pointed station when ordered is in- 
creased thirty^ per cent, of its strength, so as to give some pro- 
motion to its native ofUcera. Writing to the Duke of Wellington 
after the return of the troops from the frontier, in November 
1^42, Lord EUenborough Bays ; — “ You would bo delighted with 
the qnrit which now animates this array. [It was just after 
this that a pmrt of the same heroic army refrised to march 
to Sdnda.] I have done all 1 could to create it. Praises, 
honour, and aubatantiai remards have been all lavished upon 
tjww** ^ (p. 303). There was no doubt about the latter point ; the 
snirit vwon animated the army may be inferred from the 


msAriee whidi occurred a few months 


Lord EUenborough 


murtaifid to be imn ww sed throughout with the belief that army 
oiganizarion wee hia pemiliar forte, while he certainly held to the 
QonvicrioDi end rightfy. that prspaiation ou^t to be made for the 
atiugf^ with the Sikhs ; but hia only idea of pie- 


and a part enga^ in a distant expedition beyond tlm ism. Other 
faults are of trifling importance in a ruler dunn(j[ such a oriaia, pro- 
vided he be neither indolent nor weak nor fi^t-hemrtad, Lordi 
liUlenborough may have taken a wrong view at first aa to the 
policy to be pursued in Afghanistan, but hia courage never fidlered. 
and. although his judgment was very often at feult, bis energy ana 


THE INDUN ADMINISTRATION OF LORD ELLENDOBOUOH.' 

(Seetmd Notice,') 

T^EXT to his foreign policy, Lord Ellenboroughbmost important 
A V business was his administration of the army. lie was too 
fully occupied in wars to enter on any civil reforms, but the 
army occupied his constant attention. Amd well it might, for this 
volume shows it to have been in a chronic state of mutiny through- 
out his tonn of office. When ho toucluKl at Madras on his voyage out, 
he was met ^ nows of the refusal of two regiments to embark 
for service in Ohina, and of a very mutinous disposition manifested 
at the same time by the garrison of Ifyderelxid. Then the force 
assembled at Peshawur for the relioi of Jellalabad was in a 
thoroughly disorganized condition for many weeks, and was with 


iwyipiditig atiuggsB vntb the Sikhs ; but hia only idea of pie- 
aaema to have been contin«»d aomentatioD. Writing 
1844 ha says:— We am altogewcr very ill provided 
vrHh^oera fhr Uio ugher ooimnanda. Ibe whole army requiiea 
agmtdeid<tfteacbiii^,amdlam 8 atlaM the eighteen moiitha I 

Mmk 0/ rts ledkm Adm im si fi ttiAm Lerd JEUntbortmt/L et iue 
wits the Duke 0/ H^wUuuitm, To which Is profliKsd, by Mr- 


public spirit must command our admiration. Let ua add that 
these letUm are models of lucidity and vigoroua writing, and that 
the collection forms a very intomsung, if not a very important, con- 
tribution to the history of British India. 

Quite at interesting aa Lord EUonborough*a own contribntiona 
to the volume are the very obaracterisiic letters horn the Duke of 
, WoUin^n to him. From the first day of entering on hit oovr 
office Ao Governor-General consults we Duke on almost every 
point arising in the course of ailklrs, and sets the Duke’s appro- 
bation of luB conduct before him as his highest aim \ and certainly 
he could not have looked anywhere else for sounder or better 
advice. The first subhMst that occupies the Duke’s attention is tbo 
management of the China war, Ihen running on into a seeopd 
campaign, and we 8(M) at once the practised discernment of the gtmt 
commander in tlie points to which ho directa attention. The Duke 
says little or nothing about the character of the troops or the sort 
of lighting that they are to undertake, but lays all the stress of hia 
remarks on the need for hannony iu working between the naval 
and military heads of the expedition^ and for the provision of 
sufficient transport and supplies. lioailmg his lucid memoranda ots 
these subiucts, drawn up for the information of the Cabinet at 
home ana the Governor-General in India who had the general 
direction of operations, one feels that, if the Duke had been alive 
in 1854, the Uriinean aisBstors from shortcomings in supplies and 
transport would in all probability never Imve occurred. 

In bis ^commendations regarding the military policy to bo pursued! 
for retrieving the Cabu) disasti'r, the Duke, as we renaorkml in bur 
former notices, wasem)! and cautious, but bo points out very forcibly 
the need for taking up a strong military position in tiio North- 
West provinces of Iiulm ; and, writijig from Jjondun, he hits at oncfi 
upon the blot in that position — the establishment of our principal 
magazine at Delhi, in the h(HiTt of the most disiilfectea city iii 
India, without a Fiurupean soldier to guard it, and in closft 
proximity to the Groat Mogul and his Mussulman Gourt. lx>rd 
EUenborough bad broached the idiMi of moving the Enqioror andi 
his feiuiW from Delhi, and converting his palace into a fortified 
place. This the Duke disco unienances, saying — 

Ilowsvnr inconvenient to retain the Mogul and palsre and his (kiurt and 
rctaincni in tho town, I Hlumid prefer to leave tliein there tiisii to incur the 
odium of removing them, and ot ex|Kifting— particularly the Mogul and his 
family — to the inoonvenienco and exfK'riNO, and UegrMlation in tho eyoa of 
tboto attached to him, of a forvnd removal.— P. 305. 

Tie rorommondod instead that the magazine within the city should 
bo completely entrenched and converted into a citadel, command- 
ing with its guns both the paloco and tho city, the part of tho city 
immediately round it being cU;ared away for the puj^ise. llealso^ 
recommended that tho castle,” as he terms it, of Agra, which ia 
we believe nothing more than an Orionial palace with a lofty and 
very beautiful wall, should be converted into a real fortress and 
properly armoil, ana that tho fort at Allahabad — which, situated 
at tue junction of tho rivers Ganges and Jumna, is the key of India 
— should be placed in a profier state of defence. None of these 
measures were, wo Ijelitm*, over adopted, as was found to our cost 
in the Mutiny, and it may be added, save that the European gar- 
rison of India has been strirnglbened, another such crisis would 
find us again equally unprepared. 

Wliile always sticking staunchly by hia friend, and defetdittg 
him against the attacks made upon him both in toe press and In 
Parliament, the Duke does not beaitato to tell the Qovermir-GefieniX 
whenever he thinks the latter goes wrong; in feet, as eften happm 
in friendships, Ihe two men 'were utterly unlilw, 1^ the Wbar 
practical sense of the one was an admirable foil to the stitted 
mode of action afTected by the other. Thus, referring to the com- 
plaints made by the Court of DirectorB to Mtoistry of (among 
other tfauiga) ue Qovsmor-Gimeral’B continoed abamioe fr^j the 
seal of Qofvemment at Calcutta, and oonseqnent separation from 
his Oooneil, the Duke writes:— 


tbs pubUe, and tbsy most be attended to us, if/ss I anxiously liope, tbay 
abettld not bs by you. 

ThaMtottoboqy app f o rsiinoio hiidfiy than Ido of thorn picriiioiis of the 
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Whe itetiew. 


j^*^?**“**^ **>”»» jgwiwMBt <M>h wmm {I wm i i . I to the^Fwgtin Bodk,'<tt<nai <i <^tllw^^i■*■Mla« 


.OttMnl.4^ quli'ltoflMt «f Qovittxmieiii* aad to ewroiie aUtite n owi fi mm~ 
ati t nltonall y <actendod to.bim wlUIoAtMitt iron Uie CoutaU 
• « . But it nutt neyer t>o ibrgottoD that IbMe provitioiif pnvide An* «aitf»- 
OKHiuify cMewnd emergetioiin, and tfa&t th^ mtitc be oooirfdflfidas an; 
'>tiana|)tBoiiikom'th6 nile, and the eoimie adopted undertliaato andava oidr 
aa long.aa the eBUffy 9 en<y.liile, ^aad not vm the ittie<of i 

l<am alao ar opinion that Jflnt WiUiaru, Ju Ban^raJ^ it thopniner .aaat of thej 
anpraine Qovenimant in India. The >provinof« admUdatema by thaGovani'^ 
Blent of Fort WiUiam afford more naonrctt of all klnda than nn acmimuU^ 
tlon of til the BPflt. They are imattaokahlo by aea aa^wdll aa by land. The 
•commiinication'Wlth them by aea, however, is perflBOIly praetieable at all 
' aeaeoDs ; more eo than svith eltlier of the two gniat wermyiA aaitletnanta. . . 


ikm h noOdag to ^die mu 9m 

dgaUtivb datcnjptioaa, in ^ iMgrIe itet BU^t 
tot to Spowr, iirto BBrias m ^mutmmi m i n o m mmmjj' 
tonuttoiateMti to«aooto<dftoibla0lt&n 

aUiy nt the Umvenity of Porin, en tlduch ^topio^e um 'amt 
oommon groirndwith Kigd WtitJaBrin to <Hdpomilim€Mlomi.^ 
ffotflo mueh fortb»»iikeof to T!oiac; totoeQiikto*4lt^ 
BMMdian laxltto, u for bis fertile toeotion mi toodtotiiltfo 
fimd of humour, we eoniMs to a piofiemioe^for tto%to LitMti» 


ihil^ h2!f eeaaoM vOT mgtm^ Of Whoae pincipel week we propose to tot^ef^^iBltowKlMs. 


. there is now at the disposition of tbcae whose duty fetiuLres their Meidonce 
there the use of the sanatoria to the JUimiilaya moontaJiuu to which the 
access will every day beecmie more easy. . . Chi tho whole then I would 
‘ recomiiiend your early lafeiiin to the scat of the Government at 

Fort WiiUam, witb to decided inmtionoiminaiui^ therew— P. 371. 

.The Duke tkeMfove would *appareatly not bavo approved of the 
•nnn a ) migyatioir to'fiinila^whaiigfa hiadbjeetiou to the Govemor- 
' Genera’s gotoff a.way was based maiinly on his absence from his 
'Gouncil, an obiection disposed Of bv the nraotioo which Lord 


'Gouncil, an otnection disposed Of ly the praotioo which Lord 
Lawrence introduced of taking Iris Ooundl with him. 

But, ^tiuKighthe Bukabeld manfully by his tond, defending and 


^aajmrtmg^htm in and out Of Parliament, heeoold not prevent Lord' 
‘!BUeub<>roagh/s Tseall. ^ After the latter had miide over the cbaigo 

the Government to to saooe8sar,Bir Henry liardiz^, but before 
to depa^ure,' the of^rs of the army stationed at Calcutta gave 
flrim a dinner, at whieh tlio enthusiasm evinced for the retiring 
Govemor-Genomramounted to a veiy distinct expression of feeling 
diowards tlieir honourable masters for recalling him. The Court of 
Directors wore very angry at this, and pressed the Duke to enforce 
B, geniffal order of the army, whiuh tiiat body (the Ooui^ assumed 

exist, prohibiting all festivals, demonstrations, &c/* This ^dled 
. fortii a very -amuskig and ohacaoteristic memorandum from the 
Buko, wherein he adminiBiers a severe and perhaps woll^eserved 
v4mub to the Court 1 — 

1 who am thus eiUkd upon to notico thifl affaires a sorious offence against 
’'dinclpline end a broaoh of military ofniors, have served the pnhlic fiir nearly 
n eentiury, and I believe 1 may.iaftily say that noither in these times nor in 
any other did thore exist an oilicer lialf so feasted and ** foativated,*’ or who 
received half ibonunitier of teiitimonials from those under his command 
that I have. ... I never went anywitere that I waa not feasted ami 
ifsstivAtcd, and landed with swords ot honour, and other testimonials of 
•^regord and esteem. . . . Indeed, 1 am not certain that tho East India 
' <k>inpAny itself was not party to a foaUval, givcm to mo la London, after iny 
Totumiroui tho Poninsuluond hVanco in thoyoar I814. Under these air> 
cuaistAUcoa, and for tho reasons which I havo oIkivo stated, 1 luust decline 
to tako any notico in tho way of .military order of tlic trousaciion ro- 
\>l1emd to. 

With this memoraudum the correBpondenco ends. 


The mrrur cf Fooh is usatire on tho tooto,»^soolfiriiiltisiijWllA 
monastic orders of tho day, written in elegiac couplto. and adjltomd 
to William de Looghhamp, Bishop of luv, in^theTOigimf Biehaxd 
OsBur de Lion. The proMed df^e poem is un^* umn^ 
Bumollas orBnmrillua (aiueJamme'ton to brown, jnatos 
the fox is called Brnml ftom the vsd oolouv of hie Ibr), who'JBpie* 
eeuls the monk 6f iho period, whom the Author woiml eoiwiot^hf 
being a disaatuifled aas;*’ not oontent'wiih to nonnal p o titi an, 
but always eager toattaoh to Mme^ prtoto arid abbey^^ 
the writer would e^girsis it, **to pull Off his bid tBil,wad git a 
newer and longer one to grow in its piaeo.** Bniiiell how si re fin 


^rd* this poem is aveiitahle donk^, thoum witiiw/.kean m^toeoekH 

I .*£11 .wri . . V.* 


ANGLO-LATIN SATIRISTS OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY.* 

I N furniahiug a oaroful edition of the curious entires, auigmas, 
and epigrams of tho monkish Latinists in England during tlie 
twelfth century Mr. Wright has established a title to be mmeiii- 
toed as the first conaidorable illustrator of an obscure page of 
.literary history. In that part of his liioffraphta JJritnmma 
Xi^crojiVt which contains the Anglo-Norman period wo had ahwady 
4he boat^ and fullest account ol‘ the author of tho 6pecuiiuu 
MStultoruin,” and it is astonishing to note how Uttlo light our 
literary totories have to throw upon a period which in- 
ftuenced eo matorioUy our earlier vemaculRT pootry, llnnaackinu 

A. i. j _ i* 


siastical peecadiUoes; arid prrifermeuto. When inirodnoed'^ m .die 
has just given to ^nuater the klip, and is coDsaltiag Gatoms,^ a 
physic^, about exdhangiiig his preeout toil for a dooger ana. 
'This is Foolery No. i/’ and it gives occtoon to' a pAchble ttf 
episode from the mouth of GalieiiueaB to the adventureB of vbwo 
cows, Bmuetta and 'Bioomis, whose tails were . stiddeUly ikoiuQ^in 
the ice. Irioomis, not broolnng eitforced ebseiioe 'from ItOr Writt 
and breaktot, took Ausmuary measures and left^her tail behmd 
her; and not only ao, but handed tho knife to her oainpaiiioxi,^u 
the principle Of the tailless fox in the fable. Bnmetta, howevar, 
had more sogRcity, and saw thit one tail was worth more^tbau a 
pair of horns to keep off the tlies in the heat of suminBr. ^!19ie 
mid-day sun unlrore her tail, and her prudence oaiuo out iu 
strong contrast witli Biooniis-s end and epitaph : — 

Quro ilum Htulta (bit iloolos dooui.-iMc probatur, 

Ifau; jioiitfiuam vapuit, vcrinitm;^ crtca datur. 

Burnell, however, is not to be put off with .Galiemn s story^a 
covert reproof to the monks, who in their worldly ambition barter 
peace ana Heaven for good things now and misery hereaflnr ; and, 
as he will not bo persuaded, is bidden go with all speed to the 
medical school of Balernazu, whither bo is to carTy a satiricid pre- 
scription to bo made up. Galicniis^s formula for bidding him tik kf> 
sevcn-leugucd boots is oontained in the couplet: — 

Perge, reiliiino calcr : null tnrdAro (lerlestrr : 

ejoataur bis qaintum, hI potvs, odde pedom. 

Ass as ho is, Dumcdl gets clicated and worried. A London mer- 
chant takes him in, anti his gkes bottles are as brittle as the 
average of worldly vonitios. On his departure fiK)m Sidernum nne 
Froiuiuid, o Uonedietine monk, -sets four mAstills upon him, and, 
adding injury to injury, these not only bite olf half to Aail, but 
upset his ba^geand Ibreak hi.s bottles. Fromund in .the end gets 
the worst ot it, for, like many a plotter, he is oaught in to own 
toils, and, meaniw to drown Buruell, ho is hiiuself pushed into 
tile river and perigee. 

But Biirnoli'a oiTpatnd has not been so succeaaful 4ui to euooumge 
him to return home and beoouio u laughing-stock, with half a tail 
aud witliout his modicines. Bo he resolves to proceed to 4he 
famous Univorsitv of Baris, and enroll his naiuc among ita ataldettts. 


Poetry,” to tho effect tJiat the former was u profound theole- 
';gian, a monk, wul precentor of Canterbury about 1200 a.d., to 
iwhom Chaucer was indebted for tho figment of Dan Burndrs 
Ass ’ iu the “ Tale of tho Nonno's Ihricst,” and by tluw pagt's in 
Professor Moriey’ssketcb of Engliali writers belWOhouoer, which, 
though helpful as far m they go, ore much too brief. As to Do 
.Haute villose Aichiitonius,” or Arch-weepor, a satire in hexameters, 
AboimdiBg in good daacriptions aiul moral sentiments as well as in 
pungent sarcasm, and moreover exhibiting no little skill in com- 
position and versification, it is odd that a poem several times com- 


Arnold h orn Sicily, who is made sharer of his plans and Beoi!ats,4n 
Totnm for antriisting Burnell witii tho carriage of iria paekages and 
bool^. Arnold bc^mes the way with a tale of a. priest’s son^d 
a chicken, the moim of which is that it is dangerous to pmvake 
the vengeance even of tho wealc. Tho cremu of tiio whol^aatire 
is the sojourn at Paris and whnt comes of it. In the Univemi^ 
Burnell associates himsdf by pi'orei'enco with the English studAto' 
quarter, because they are bettered inaimored, batter . looking, and 
bettor apokon than the occiip^ts of tho tlmce others, and have Tlhe 
national weakness for hree Irving ond strung potations. In the. JttWt 


^ntod upon by earlier wnters, and oxo^ingly popular in tho tolerant and condonatorv. language iiumeli says of them t-*- 
thi^th ttmt /ottr^th ^tur.os, should h«vo fWfen into mxah w«-s. .. L.... 


neglect amoug modems that Mr. Wright may bo mid to havo 
.eayjtd it from disappeorinff out of the annals of literature ; a kas 
which would have been the more to be rogrettod os tbe work, 
like* those of Wiroker, throws useful light on contompoi^ary 
liners, espeoinUy in connexion with the mitre nnd the cow. De 
HautoviUe is variausly supposed to have ooiue from Anvillo near 
EvmiLX, and Aiivitte near Rouen ; but what is more certain is 
.tot to fifiend end patron was Walter de Cohtances, on Enirlish 
• tourchniau m .the tatter years of Henry IL ; whose exehanffo of 


I WoMSil ct drj (ikhail nfic- non pontona vef'oiida, 

Uttc tria sunt vitia quao eoiuitantureca. 

Love and wine, wo gather, interfered with toir flatting 'to 
fullest heiiutit of toir llnivonrity oouieo. in anotto^pbee h» &^ 
tingukhes to Ibglish frinn thtrFrcDoh, aetoetoaddd^^riii^ 
kttor were taiiadoa8, 'and us given ^ to multiply fmfe 
than threats, js the btunartGual did. itoibly it WM uuiikto 
owing to ttooiniipany neAlleotod au to fibtoeneae 4htt 

'Ueysn yutiB^wridenee in the Hniveraity did'^toi^uo tote/jedd* 


to bishopric of Lincoln for tot of Ilouen, and whoso virtoosiuid he could do^at tonod df to tHue 

. londly oo^tonanoe of to author, nre reiiened to in complimentarv “'U^hich uamu most natinral to him. 

JjMein toptieiuof^ Atoitwniua” Aiutoncetothegr^hairsof P*®^ yd'^^Bva quueU^toiriiig' tag df^a ipatttiMitotoni^ 
.Jiuniy Xl.,inirodoGsd mto a:duBci^fin of to Hill of Presumption ^ 


lunry ll.,inirodaGsd into a:duBcriptifin of tiie HiU of Presumption 
« PmU oMd &tianmmaltut8 of thTr^x 



i 'li>^ Chiw M w and M *nM»w l 8 8«iin. LmidaB : 




nNiwiai liiit 4 jdw w t t nff . liAirf W« wi m^aan m r ^ 

%MMt afar lift hk4kA!Pllili. 

UwBi^.tBMiawiaWtto a*®* flf kk JUtt»lMwj*a^ft'>»«5ir 


BubiEUi and ranli^ to flRyiM>^ 
^bg <ttr d«j«, l^jr-roy of iimpnm^, it oj his 

SMaKOSTv^iAli ttbdduck woqmL okvb ho is met at tho oim of tno 
ho is ciosarng tho AJlf% by a tnrnllar on hisimiy 
to BjemoT^^ lialfai flidotatiQin, W tim maiia bonom/’ mido 
atiqibpg^lflMdog^Ihlio for ^^good mornings'’ This wavtoer is 
tlm Biffiiiill^juid coofiluwB the ^/OOT head of the latter 
^^jifSa^hiinatars^^* ao that all Ixis labour is lost. He 
Mbms' ttw first Fa,” but caimot retain the torminatiom 

Bh fi o e sp lMi as best he may the scholsatm axiom that 

^ the part may stand for the wholes” *^Por some time it had been 
dawomg on mm that the scienees were a niistako, uud that naiimi 
meant him for a bishop, perhm for a Pope. Odder things had 
hi^g^ed ere now than that a l^me should be an ass, or nre i^nd. 
BumiaoloRr thaitr if be attains these honours, tho celibate life will 
Ii«tbe6iifi»ed<^rilliistratedbyhisexample, And,lx«ides,hemust 
be a-moiik before proe^ng to these higher ^^ee. TbiM re* 
flectioii leads to a review of the difierecit Oitlem^Templans 
Hasmtalleiay £9ick Friars, White bViara) Brothers of (frandmontt 
Oartinisiaiuir PnemonstmtonsiaiM, Soouiar Oanom^ and Nuns ; and 
hbUte at eaeh| aa< he gives his reasons for declinitifj' to join one , 
aftar another^ am exceedingly lively. Hie Whita Friars don't oat 
ileriky ha teUs us, but make up for it by fowl of the choicest aortSf 
and niak ths luxdi eo clean, that no bones are loft to cry Ilerey 
hesal ^ Peidtana the Carthuaiaiis come in for the best characlor for I 
hospitsli^ ana independenoo; and among the menta of the BlSnk < 
Oanons is lecordad^ the faot that they do not soroeoh when they ’ 

Kse ttHentor ad boa ut Toclbiui iniDiDderaiU j 

Avdila pnovab^aut rompen taeta doiiiOa. 

The wors t oharacien are given to the seculars and nunsy and 
Burnell designates the latter as 

Cotpore serncotes sircnes voct, draoones 
PcM'loro, Susanna Btniginate, cords i*arii^ 

besides impeaching thoir chastity in the strongest langunge. On 
the wholo, Buraell thinks it best to found a now ( hdi^r comprehend* 
ing the bestieatures of aU the old ones, and to call it by his own 
name. 11a singles out for rotontion the Templar's hgrsu, tho 
Oluoiac's sixth holiday, from anothor Ortlar tho license to lie, and 
&om another tho liberty of sleeping without a cMasock on. From 
Grandmoni he borrows freedom of speech ; from tho OartUusion 
tha minimum of imuMes ] and whilst the Pranuoimtratensmns lend 
bim a paUem of soft and manifold clothing, he takes a rule from 
the praotioo uotoriuuslv prevalent in all the Ordera to liave a 
helpmate for every brotbar : — 

Onttns de rdkjuu placet at permna leounda 

f'ledars puriK t Wi ttii niibi conam. i 

Hie full orao iinm , ct condihix in I’aradlta : * 

Uuoc deus niatituit et licncdixit cu 

Andy i£ half tlmt ho lays to the charge of the Ntuis was tnon than 
sim^e libel, tho resolution of the founder of tho new order waaby 
no ineam so asiniiio as one might have expected. Big >vith Iim 
naif and grand scltenio, Bnnioll falls in with his old advisor 
GaHamiSy' to whom ho lauiiches ont about tlie faults and \ iocs of I 
the* clae^Jy from the Pope and the bishops downwards Thia I 
oeMilitt:m.couT0ycd Tiexily in direct attacks, as w here he says anti* 
thfttioally thiih ^ uishops like marks ft.«. coin) more than Mark, 
aadtliaeie umro than Luke : and partly in mbles, such as theconv ersa* 


mahh an^ ebsgiae wriUlr^si^bafar cm 

be exteotsd of one on wiMMi> tli»» hwrst <>f>>ana«ia%d m|^ ^ 

thiHasdves so li^hlly tbait baiioutt frlwcfttMMii 

fw the ibUbwmg, either in peMBrifkhJgt^ urolr 

orde^ to antiot]iats a cA#Bi«u. <m ^th* {Mdpahlo woehMMssoft Ur 

vemr in tide re^t lie write tOc hm piitm 

onrof Urtomre t — 

Angloiiim aedsni primam pate, aiva mMMnoni 
Si Urhetium ntavisdte^ newo teae^ 

ft oarriteiieas ns to true or ihlse qiumtitte whfnii in ooaM^mm 
found among botauista and other of sAenoe nowaditys. Ww 
may itoUae the epigrams* and enigmas. of ihe teOnd' vahKtne <m 
another oonoskm. 


TMOiWON'S PHOTOQaAPlIS OB CSIMrA.^^ 


ril^KRE is a most depreeaing saroewasa in everything thah ia» 
X avtiiicial in (^iuna. Tho Ught state of pumriiois xtehed 
the Ohineae in alinoMt evoiy art aeshvoireerly parioilhiaseinred 
to check all vigorous find independent endoavoura after new andt 
still greater excelkmncs, TbAs litemry models laid down by Ooixs 
fuciua and his foUowurs, the nrehiteoturo which ftdoxniKl theit' 
bomes and beautified llwmr temples, the walla, wldoh pwtetiMl Uiw 
cities of the auomnt Hhites of Ohma against' the inroodat'O&riwd 
clans, the roads and bridges on and over whidh < tbe f^ige and hhs 
disciples walked and rode, have all been handed down from genera^ 
linn to generation as types of tU highest dtiv el oppi e i i t of each art* 
And ihoeonsequiMKisistliat, having vdiat they da^ihe bast modeta 
perpetcially before their eyes, thoy haveeervtleiyfrillewed them^^ivi^ 
out iitteuipting to make* anv change, aadwitnou* daring do lieHeew 
any iiiiprovemont poa*»ible. The popular niindiias thus beccimo-])ftin<^ 
Ivsed. All inventive genius has died out frQin> amanir themi and 
iiHim being one of the most enlightmuMl peoptotan the meis of U» 
earth they have degsmuutod into a uariois of copyists. T6 quotik 
the words of a welUknown eaai^ist, tboy have reachaddJiai shjga 
when men leani instead of reasoning. Tnsteod of meditating 
they remember; and, m ))htieoof the glow of inventmageniuoifon 
the waamiili of a gonunms adnikatiuii, nothing is to be anei with* ia 
society but timidity on the one hand and fjteidkmsnass oir the 
other^—n paltry nccumcy and a more paltry d^iDiv*-*a sansibility* 
’to small faults, and tin {nciinacity of groat merits *, a disposition to 


aadtliaaie umro than Luke ; and partly in tables, such as the^onv ersa* 
tion> between the raven, the cock, and the hawk, which would be 
werihiextestuig were it not for the prolixity which characteDriscn 
thteJSStiresi It ieedifying to hear what the raven had to say 
obmih nontesioik, and to learn from tlia cook why that truant bird 
did not gw baoit to the ark when Noah let it out. Thera was 
eete eesriosk on hUl*top below high-water mark. ** Qnas to 
dotinait oausu cadaver erat ! ” In this the author seems to follow 
tluk aoMM^t of the Fntfaevs and the TalmudL Whilst Bumellus is 
aiisteliis new eteqrimienta and tr>'ing to convert Galienus to his 
ote^'bxotheriiood, his nose bleeds; and this sure omen of ill is 
qately^fulkiwedbyriie appemnceof the anss old master Bernard, 
^irihom ao: k^wediar story is told, contrasting man's ingiatitnde 
withahs gratitude of dumb anunak. Burnell meanwhile goes 
ltek.toiteb«tdoa% Ids bridie^aad hia original duties ; and so ends 
o.tem whiokexlubHano small dramatic power, a flow of lively 
ymL sote^eaniingi atid a fair shateof common sense, i 

Of the other remai&s of Nigel Wtreksr, none have the same ' 
iflteest at the Sneoultun Btultonuni” which we prefer also to 
titer ^AteiitieBttie’’^'ol Do HteteriBe. Nigels traetate on the 
umiaariiiwi of the timea <CMm Ounakt et Clerkoe), 

ttetewdtelfmpMes Item, ismrihoedby a poetical deseription of 
"tipnog^end a eidcirittmof wiIlismdeLfmgQfaaii^,theaat^^ 
friem tjul patron, to whom also another copy ^ ehgttm, of simUet 
ciiU>re^hi4eri<teteL Tbseolaet, Mft Wri^ telk us, are pruteed 
teiteedtekm frte titomily Mfi. in wkiim they are to be ibvia% 
ea&tiiiteit»<i^«&H& y^ibiiBkoaBstotf^ 

Wtmm 

ISfeomririflAi nmalte ^ cdHeaifted^bfr MnBTright, who haa^ 
pqtitanii wlth^ iiidteawitekjgte ari. cekaiatedte 

fr ^riwa ri W i impteriott. ol^ hie^aiEByi and uttii more of 
nie fteViftinwM nid T^inl fye^refmm We me not so sue tite 


exaggeraio the value of liuowledge that is net to bh used, and to 
umlernite the import oace of powen wkioh ha ve ceased to osisl.*! 
Kv^iy traveller in (lliiua possemng tho lanst observation^ inash 
reoognixo the truth of thifl deHcription asportmyed by everything 
which etirrounds liiiiu TIte biuldings wtsich Imo ton sirsefa of 
Oantou are the cvact counterparts of those similarly aitimted its 
Peking, nud the Yamuns, tempes, and ramparts of Mhanghoi nm 
precisely the same ns thoee which am to be found in Bad orouiiA 
evety city in the Bmpirs. 

It thwotoru Mr. Thomson* had only used hir ciimoni in that 
native cities iind foroign setUements, he would liasw found some 
difficulty in tilling the four folio vriunxes of which his work 
consists. But fortmuitoly he lias made his oelJectiun of viitws on 
ouito another principle. Without rqwtition ho lias, in jiarteof 
tne pveiK>nt and former volamos, g^iveir iis itli that is dudirndive in 
the ordinary urchilct^ure of the towns and villsgcH, and iUens 
taking us far from iho haunts rf men, ho has enabled ns, iix houxo 
of the bisd) specunciis of photographic art, to peer into tlm wiki 
depUis of prims^valand almost tnipim forests, to gaso on roiiiatilioi 
gkiis and ou river gorgt^s, to admira some mountain namestery 
porclied on a rock, or to \% under at ths rude dwellings of hteehtum 
infers hollow<4 out of cliffs nwrisangbig the mighty stream of ihs 
Yang-tsze Kiniig. In the third volunm Mr. Thontson first intro** 
diioes us to the scenery in and about Ningpo — a town which will 
always field a promiu<*nt phico in the history of European intei^ 
course with ('himu There ths Porta|piese liavo twice estahlisbsd 
settlemantS) and as often have been dnvim thence by tire end swm»i 
in c<msoqusaiceof the invinexlfle taste fur bucoaneei!^ which sfiijears 
to be inseporablu from thrir chamoter. Twice* the ramiiarta 
have been stormed by Britiik forci^, and once the fomign (Jonsukr 
have witaessed tho (»rcu|^on of tho native city by rebels to thai 
Fmneror's Govemiuent. Fortunately imtny of the rnosL intereslittg 


puuuc uuuauigs na\c survivca iiio x arioiis vicisbuuu«*m k» waicu luw 
town Jise been exposed, not the losHt curious of which is tbe Tenipk of 
theQueon uf Heaven, of nhich Mr. Thomson has giv*en im a pLoUw 
graph. Tlie corviug of tho pillars which support the jiiortico j» 
well worthy of notico ns ])iisiieating a mors tmm ordanftrily good 
specimen of native art and of the pupviJsr repmsetitatioxis of 
IliUidhist and Hindoo mythology^ Unlike most Grisntal sente, tte 
CJuuose Buddhists possess very liberal ideas ss to the pnrpoeet ia 
which it is prontr to turn thoir njaovs of worsldp^ There aro non 
a few tempki ^^dfcatod to Buddha in which Buodsy olfor Hunter* 
may be hete ths doctrines of OAviatiaiiity sxpoimdsdionativefrs*-' 
ieesing Ohriitiausssd to wayside hsarors^br foirignsm in thoeaam 
vstei^ bihrk cost and waits tie. IniOtbsmtepsifi^ 
parts of bmfceepem as weU as of rskptesysiidsomsamte vm* 
cognised iiMtixig^^acfli of guilds or«liibar Ad*ths Ttepiswf 
Qneeiiciit'Hasveo tbs Fidnm Gnild bftertesnserinfpa Tbme is 
csmfiiir watcli is kspt over e ssr y i mBwmted imwtetkit aitetite 
tenttkm'tnuto, aad-ikm the insrriMBta fmas and rejoist ovsir 
tetetedsof tiicirflsstsimd teawntewf tite^veotium. 


titesatelteP wtiBIhiiikhaA^ oWiiaterititeliMiy wtdckdsteq se tt tiy 
ikrftteOrittnb qmtdhf ear eaoiigii 4| 


S0Ottreiimm^<3klima^ A tate of Tire Hundred riioO>* 

|te» tebdlsteiiasmdPk^ ItaemsadPeopto lti«piw)cntcti 
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ito^bamty, he Iwoug^ty ti,ogg ^jy, 
lovely features No ojmk tnia and Ihithfol 
Md who hsB Bot become acquit: who hw not Uved in 
even to the finest palai^.Brod with the foul odoun 
which cling the exhimiatliiid the most sacred temples, 

who has been *rf effect of mountain air and 
of a Ohine^^ofined for any time within the 
at town, now g^tt is the change 
firom the ^ . y^^^rofivlheto oi on over-populated Oriental 

^ the mountain-side cannot easily be 

Western Europe. But a glance 
•^i ”5 Mr. Thomson gives us of this district is 

enmcient lo^ change from Ningpo to the Snowy 

valley to the eye as to any of the other senses. The 
acener^jy^ly^ and Mr. Thomson gives the following descrip- 
tion ^ ti Tliousand-Fatnom Foil ” : — 

^ (O ding to a tree and then look down into the abyw. In 
^tion 1 was deafrned by the roar of the Teeen>chang-yea Fall, but 
. diiioem nothing for a cloud of iniiit that floated beneath my foot. At 
. ^ I was starUod from tny contemplation by a vulture that shot out from 
the fiuje of the rook and caught a tiny bird as it hovered over the cloud. I 
Wfterwards dcseonded to the fall through a steep shady path in the woods. 
The groat height of the fall may be giiewied by looking at the fulUgrown 
trees above, it exceeds five hundred foot, and descends about as many 
mote in cascades over the rocks before it readies the volley. No picture 
can convey an idea of the romantic beauty of the place. The variously 
coloured rocks were covered with ferns and flowering shrubs, and the wafer, 
broken over the mossy ledges, foil like the delicate folds of a bri<ial veil. 
Climbing over huge boulders and beneath bamboo clumps, I reached the 
stone basin below, where the spray was lit with a hundred roinijow hues, 
acatterlng a thousand gems on the ferns, which seemed to bend their Icavos 
and catch the burden of the fall. 

The growth of cities in the East is provorbially mushroom-liko, 
and Shiuighai is certainly no exception to the rule. ** The site 
granted for the erection of the foreign eettlements/’ says Mr. 
Thomson with truth, “wos partly a marsh in 1843,” »Bd yet, 
writing two years ago, the British Oonsul at that port thus de- 
acribea the ch^ge which has come over the scene : — 

Not very many olticH can vie with Shanghai in the attractions and extent 
of the front view from the approach to it up the river, and in its streets may 


visit Ningpoi, 


parallel in the ritual of the old oa it wi|a b«^ 

the introduction of Ormusd and Ahriman, and tka waaihto 
of fire. 

At the Nankow Pass in the Great Wall Mr. Thomsen takea 
leave of his readers. And thus In the fot» volulnei of whldi bla 
work consists he has illustrated China and its people througliout the 
length and breadth of the land. He hM place d Jh^ ra the 
English public accurate refiections of all the principnilMeets of 
interest which are to be mot with from Hongkong to tae Great 
Wall, and from Shanghai to the western portions of the EilDpife. 
As works of art the photographs are excellent, and the lettei^rM 
which accompanhis tnem is as full of information aa it is concise 
and to the point. The entire work is worthy of all nratse, both on 
account of the style in which it is executed, and of the disfilimi* 
nation, irdustry, and tact employed in its compilation* 


THROUGH THE MIST.* 

fTIHERE IB much in this novel to charm a not too fkstidioiii 
JL reader, if there is also something to weary and disappointi 
The naturalness of certain of the chfiracters strikes us aa pleaaantly 
fresh and vigorous ; but at the nirne time the details are often 
trivial in theroBelves, and repeated till they become intolerably 
monotonous. As an instance of this we may mention the frequency 
with which the high tens ’* at Tigh-na- 13 einno are introduced, 
and how often the events in the story are set in the framework of 
a country walk or a burnside scramble. Many of the more subtle 
personal chanicteristics of the people who live in and through the 
** mist*’ are of the kind which only an actor could rightly represent ; 
and some scenes want paint and canvas to render thorn wholly in- 
toUigiblo. But indeed one of the most common mistakes of 
authors is to make excursions into the province of the actor 
and the painter, rather than confine themselves to that of the 
narrator, which yet, rightly handled, is rich and various enough 
for all the purposes of dramatic story-telling and pictorial de« 
sermtion. 

The two young heroines ol the novel, Bulcle and Ruby Duncan, 
arc a charming pair of twin sisters, of whom the one is the 
saucier and mon^ high-spirited, the other the meeker and more 


ieen public and privat® buildings equal in stylo and iini>ortance m those J tractable. But it takes* some' time Iwfore the reader is quite 
that grace European towns. *1 which is which, and whether it is Dulcie from whom he 

This statement is fully borne out by the photographs boforo us. 


From its position Shanghai was from the first marked out ns 
the principal port for foreign trade in China, and it has 
been there that the first attempt has been made to assimilate 
foreign with native institutions. For some years a mixed 
Court, presided over by English and Chinese officials, has de- 
cided oil Anglo-Ohineso police coses; and the efiect on those 
natives who have had practical experience of the systum thus in- 
troduced has been so far beneficial that iliey have learnt that it is 
possible to obtain justice without brllxi^, and to go into the 
witness-box without fear of torture. AVnether it will ever bo 
possible to break down the system of administering justice which 
nos for so many centuries prevailed in China, until the entire go- 
vernment of the country has oeoii revolutionized, remains to bo soc*o. 
Much has at times been written on the gross corruption of Chinese 
officials, and no doubt bribery of the most flagrant nature enters 
into the business of every day of official life. But wo must go 
beyond the individual oflicids if wo wish to reach the real 
cause of this systematic extortion. And we shall then find it in 
the utterly insufficient incomes of the Mandarins— incomes so 
small as to be quite inadequate even to pay the wages of the 
servants and followers whoso presence is necessary at toe various 
Tamuns. The result is that they are compelled to derive their private 
incomes from the people of the districts or townships over which 
they preside. This is looked upon by tlie people themselves so 
much aa a matter of course that, unless on official is more than 
ussally groaning and oppressive, the bribes imd ** squeezes ’’are paid 
with a wiUingneBB almost approaching to cheerfulness. It has 
been caloulatea that the highest Mandarins get about ton times, 
and the lowest about fifty times, the amount of their legal incomes ; 
and one whose salary was tw'cnty-two pounds sterling has 
been known to complain bitterly that his gross income did not 
exceed 2,333/. 

In his fourth volume Mr. Thomson completes bis tour. 
Journeying northwards from Shanghai, he touches at Ohefoo, and 
thence, without stopping at Taku— an omission to bo regietted, 
since the forts at that place have become historical — ho visits 
Tientsiii, and thus passes onwards to the Great Wall by way 
of Peking. As might bo expected, the chief interest of the 
volume is centred in the views of the capital and the portraits 
{riven us of some of the most prominent Cmnose statesmen of the 
^y. It is true that Peking is not a pleasant city to live in ; that 
an air of dilapidation pervades ninety-nine houses out of every 
hundred within iU waola; that the streets and lanes ore well 
nigh impassable from the ruts and holes with which they abound, 
and that the universal filth which covers it as with a garment will 
bear comparison with that of any city in the fkst. But at 
the same time the monuments of former stages in the hUtery of 
the nation’s development, which stand out (riant-like and un- 
changing amid their puny and decaying surroundings, must alwava 
be a BOUToe of intelligent interest to those travellers who tae 
lable understanding their signifioanee. Even the shape of the 
f hu its meaning, and in the vest altars of Heaven mos. 41 
i 49) we see remnants of a patriarchal worship which exkM 
riigis hsfttte tko time of Confucius, and which finds itacloeest 


has to expect the mt^re kittenish conduct ii)id independent action, or 
Ruby, for whom Norman llnihven has the deeper feeling, or on 
whif’h of the two Harold Pierrepoint has fixed his heart. It is 
only by degrees, and after the intrmliiction of Maurice Ingram and 
the progress of the love allUir betwoon him and Dulcie, that the 
characters and persorialilii's of the two sistere get quite separated 
and distinct. And though this indistinctness carries out into the 
book tbit close likeness bv which their friends were so often 
puzzled ns to which was Dulcie, and whether Dulcie was not 
llubv, it lunkcs the earlier pages a little confusing and unnecea- 
sarily perplexing. In spite, however, of this small drawback, we 
have seldom met with more chtuiuing girls than those two sisters. 
Scaling walls, scmmbling down steep hillsides, fording rivers, 
tramping over the country in wind and snow and rain for fish and 
eggs, swinging their crealring basket between them, their long 
bright hair flowing down their bocks, and their red cloaks points 
in the landscape that “ tell,” always laughing, running, singing — 
till the shadow of the inevitable love and the as inevitable sorrow 
falls on them — they are iust what coimtiy girls of the best kind 
are in that happy perioa of life when girlhood and womanhood 
are meeting, and the moiTy tonilM>y ago has not subsided into the 
more solf-restrainod beiuing of sentiment and digni^. Brought 
up by two old maiden aunts in the safe fastnesses of the Isle of 
Anwn, there was apparently no need for fcMir or chaperonage. In the 
beginning of things their sole male companion was ISorman Ruihven, 
Uncle Donald's son ; and aa both Auntie Jean, the strongHninded 
ruler of the little family at Tigh-iia-Beinne — called also in con'* 
sideration of the benighted Biranger who did not wderstand Gsslio 
lIouBo on the 11 ill” — and Undo Donald liimself wished to 
make a match of it between Norman and Dulde, his constant 
companionship wlieu at home was a thing to desire, not to dread* 
But as the scene o(>en8 with the introduction of a tall, handsome 
artist, who turns out to be an old love of Auntie Bell’s in the long 
past days of her youth ; nud os, soon after this, the girls StomUe 
over another tall, handsome young man, also an artist in an 
amateurish way, the country w'alks and scrambles hitherto shared 
by Norman alone become part and parcel of the daily existence of 
these two men ; and the girls have a wonderfully good time ” of 
it through the happy summer months, no one suiqiectuig evil in 
the innocent primitive simplicity of their lives. AH rals ia teij 
natural, given the Isle of Arran or some sndh remote as liie 
theatre ; and the breezy sense of freedom, the constont presenee of 
the licathcr and the sea, the bumside and the bleak hiU<patt^ 

S ' les a large amount of local colour, and helps greatly in the 
enoss of the book. 

The blot of the whole is the character of Maurice Bagtiapu Wo 
grant all the difficulty novelists have in finding suffioie^ fliotivoi 
for crime and tragedy. Bigamy, murder* and fonm ha^ bean 
run to death, and the vengeance talosu Igr the piwinplial 
lover on the happy and respected wife is also o.^uinm 
worn threadbare. But, while otantiqg all ithe .ffiflumlty^ 
and disposed to Bmpt Irojenfly any Ottofiapt cyan o 
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imt psOu we emmolt we look with Jkvottf on IDm 
H oviaiffli of dfiliHom tienieni Oi the ioOMt cf her 

ImvdV cfitto and poor Doldok aomm, A. man atandiiig on a 
teUeyaUinir at tiie wp of Ida voiee and ahoutiag out that a ftye- 
bOM mooatar ia oawliiig^abovit the xoom> though probably taken 
nm the bnota tiieme within the kdtimate scope of written 
tbnallik veiy fust that it ia a mere nattucinatioD of drunkeo- 
necai^ it of ail the dignity which cornea from horror; and 
though to hiring witneaaea such a acene in actual life muat be re> 
ToHing and tmQring in the extreme, to readers, not in danger of 
theirfirea, it ia aimmj revolting without the horror which alono 
xedeema it from vnii^ity. Such a thing aa drimkenncM ia beat 
axpreaaed by a mere auggeation. We quote from memory, but we 
remember in Qeom Ehot'a Jan«t *9 ^^enttmce how poor Janetb 
lapae into her frui^ was indicated solely by her holding her 
can^estick aslant, ^ve-legged monatero crawlirt^ out of holes, 
and rooms barricaded with furniture by a howling drunken 
maniac, are miatakea in art that set one’s teeth on edge for the one 
pert and make one sorry for the other. We wish that some other 
nin had been invented which would have excused old Mr. Ingrarn'e 
haisdinesa to his only son, and have given an intelligible reason 
why Harold Pierrepoint and Norman Kuthven, both men of dcMUi 
lives, had that odd instinctive and peraiatent dielike to the 
handsome young man who took their Dulcie from them, but who, 
in the beguining, certainly made her a good husband and rendered' 
her life blossed. Or, if Miss Bering st^ by her choice of crime, 
then we wish that she had given it with leas detail and more 
broad and vague euggestiveoeas. It would have been tbo better 
art and the more impressive method. 

We tliink too that she is out in her dealing with the Boman 
Catholicism of the Ingrams. At one time the smooth, stealthy, 
ubiquitous Father Ollrian seems as if ho is to have an important 
part assigned him, but he goes off into nothingness, and never dm^a 
anything to justify Dulciea superstitious dislike or him. On the 
contrary, be seems to have been a quiet, amiable, attentive kind of 
person, womimishly fond of knowing all that was going on, but 
taking no active for or against man or circumstwee ; and in- 
deed not rendering a reason why he should exist at all. We do not 
hriieve that either Maurice in thehrat instance, or Father O’Brian in 
the second, would have consented so easily to the little son and 
heir of the Ingram estate being brought up as a Protestant. He 
had been baptized into the Bomish Church, and we frincy that 
those who had authority in the matter would have made a vigorous 
opposition to Hulcio’s deaig^n of heretical education* We hold the 
v^ole episode as a rather silly sacrifice of vratsemblanre to British 
or^odoxy, and think the question should not have been touched 
on at all. The Ingrams were sincere in their own faith, as sincere 
as Dulcie was in hers ; and the liomish Church does not easily 
loose its grasp where it has once struck. As for poor Father 
O’Brian, vmoae duty it was to have cared for the young lamb of 
the Hook more closely than ho did, we think bo nas been 
treated rather unfairly, and, while presented to us in the beginning 
aa the probable spiritu^ tyrant and spy of the drama, goes out into 
apace at the end as the spiritual and personal coward. 

The two old auntiea— Joan, the strong-mindod, capable, and 
sensible elder, and Bell, the sentimental, tender-hearted, and weak- 
brainod younpir — are well-drawn portraits. Poor Auntie Bell, 
always undecided and always fearing evil consequences, is the one 
to whom the two girls go in their uttle domestic troubles, when 
Jean’s hand lies heavy on them all, whilo she is also the one on 
whom Miss Jean lays the burden of most of the ill that happims. 
She tells all she ought to keep secret, and she keeps secret all she 
ought to tell. She knows nothing of right momenfs and judicious 
explanations; but maunders away her days in sentimental romiiiis- 
cences of the time when she was in love with Harold Piorre- 
point, and be was, in a fashion, in love with her ; and the more 
Aor atidwart sister hollies her, the more helplessly silly and inept 
1^6 becomes. But the contrast is well presented, and Jean 
McIniteB, if not a specially lovely, is at all events a strong and 
natural, presentatioD. broody ana firmly touched. She too is in 
perfect himnony witn her locality and personal surroundings, and 
would not have showed so well anywhere but where she is placed. 
But we should have liked her to have had more vital intluence in 
the story. With all her strength she has no real grip on tho action ; 
and riiim drift or arrange themselves according to thoir own will 
without help or hindrance from her, outside tho rowing ” she gii cs 
allround when the weather is and she is rather more ill- 
tempered than uaiiaL To be sure it is her temper, and the scold- 
ings she administers to the two nieces, that send Dulcie out into 
the storm, there to meet her fate and Maurice Ingram, just as it is 
discarded Alice’s spitefril desire to pit her influence o^er Maurice 
ogaipat his wife’s tnai leads to the accident which in its turn brings 
<mthe catastrophe. Still those side actions are not quite satisfac- 
toiy in the case of a chamoter so strongly marked as Jeon’s, and 
we think it would l^ve been better, after having painted her so 
powerfully, to rive her somethii^ to do of proportionate value. 

too was that queer little qiMode of the poor woman Helen 
Ifunay, liwd by w young people in the crjnt, inserted f It 
bas nothing to do i^ith the story in any way, ana reads oddly and 
alimpth^iriieii we find that it is a mere excrescence without roots 
or lines of rebrion anywheie. It lookl as if that torriUe ^^oopy 
was,Tttninng Aort, and space had to be filled anyliow. The old 
aiidmm riM to gm indeMndmit stories in tho body of the oxiriaal 
toksbut we hava abandoned ^ habit In these latter days,aiKlwe 
donritrinkitwoiiUlegD*^ 

With oUito diflvtoomii^hoffmw^V^ 


t%nm^ ih$ Mid iea leidable end pkmsaiit book. It aima it 
nothing great, but it aoeompHohee somethtim very firesh and tefidar« 
l^mhA at times, at other thaas it ia well written, with brilliant 
little touches that light up the pages es points of colour light up a 
picture. Miss Heriug hue evidenUy a keen eye for scenery and a 
strong love for nature; she has caught the Scottish chared too, 
and gi^^ it with force and subtletv ; and she knows how to make 
her f^-oloaked, scampering, iciiimmingi heedless heroines natural 
without being vulgar, and playful without being silly. She is not 
strong enough for the portrayal of such a cbaiuoter aa Maurice 
Ingram, but she excels m such little touches as those which show 
how poor old faded Bell still cherishes her sontimentol attsehment 
for Harold riorrepoint ; while he. man-like, wonders how heeould 
ever have been ** spoony ” on sucli an unlovely creature as aha baa 
b^me. Also she has treated very prettily the risk there was at one 
time of Ruby’s falling in love with llarold, he all the while 
worshipping Ihricio, and Norman Kuthven doing the Same by 
herself. We are glad that the whole imbroglio gets anranged 
before it is too late, and that every one but poor IfeU is umdo 
happy in turn. As for her, we can nut hope that sister Jean will 
be merciful, and that the potato soonea” for which Tigh-na- 
Beinne is famous may not sulFer too much by Duloie's doj^ure 
from the scene of their baking. 


H' 


GEliMAN LITEKATURE. 

ERR AUERBAOH* has for somo time attained the 
perilous eminonco of an author whose new works are 
rogardtri as events of national importance. Such a position 
implies high distinction in tho past, but generally excludes the 
ho|)o of any marked de\olopment in the future. Tbo ortoiual 
frt^liDcsR of ideas is usually by this time exhausted, and tho choioe 
lies Iwtween tho blank ropetition and tho dexterous manipulation 
of old niatorials. Few are capable of tlie amazing fours ris /bm 
of Lord Lyiton, and Goethe's dictum ros|>ecting the impossioility 
of jumping off one’s own shadow is exeniplined even by him* 
Herr Auerbach has not unsitcccssrully striven to eovor the grow- 
ing penury of invention by associating his own fortunes os a novelist 
with tho political fortunes of his country. His present novel is 
in fact tlio prose epic of Gurman unity, and the choice of subject 
is certainly in some respocts judicious. A jMtriotie theme can 
hardly fail to please a patriotic public, cspociimy when the raius 
of the writer ia also an article of patriotic faith. It does not follow 
that it will be equally intorosiiug to foreigners, and it may be 
feared that tho roaderB of the four translations almdy announced 
(French ia significantly absont) will pronounce it tedious, and 
deiiricut in unity of action and coneentration of interest. The 
latter defects are well nigh inseparable from the sebeine of a femily 
historv', where the characters are numerous, and tho incidents 
spreacl over a series of years; nor is tediousnt'ss easily avoided in 
a narrative put into the mouth of a respectable elderly citizen, 
with whom prosiueas smus almost a requisite of dmniatic pro- 
priety. Waldfried’s quiet matter-of-fact way of telling his story 
would repress anything like excitement on the reader’s part even 
were the tale exciting in iis<df. On tlie other hand, the work baa 
iiiany merits. It is just the book for leisurelv pcrui^, one to take 
up and lay down as coinonieiico siiggi'sts. If frequently languid, 
it is never dull, and when tho current is slowest^ it oilen holds 
much valuable matter in solution. It probably reflacts tho average 
public opinion of Germany on political roattors with felr impar- 
tiality ; it also illustratos many of the most pronounced tohdencies 
of modern German thought. Tlio ^rvading atmosphere of reflnod 
yet slightly pedantic culture ia cnaractoristically German; and 
though none of the prSonagi's are veiw individuju or very typical, 
they embody most of tbo ideas which mr the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have femioniod in German intellectual aocioto, conveiging os 
to a focus in the acceptance of the prostmi order of things in prac- 
tice, while republicanism is still prolohsed in theory. On the whole 
Waldfrtcd is worth reading, but not os a novel. The manners de- 
picted arc stated on high authority to be wholly inconsi^nt with 
those of l^utborn Germany, where the sc 4 me is kid. 

W. Maurenbreclior’s essays on the history of the Reformation 
period t make a very acceptable volume, conveving the results of 
much research in a pleasing style. They are all founded upon the 
study of materials already in print: the writer’s occupation as 
successively iVofessor at lloipat and Kooigsbeig having compelled 
him to discontinue tho examination of archives which no had pre- 
viously undertaken. There is accordingly little absolute novelty 
in these essays ; but the results of former inquirers are reproduced 
and conibined in an agreeable manner, and the sober and expe- 
rienced judgment of the writer himself always commands respect 
and coniidonce. The most important pail of the book is that 
rcktiug to the comparatively little-known history of tbeiChilrch of 
Hpain in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; a review of tha 
most recent biographies of Luther also offers considerabk inteie^ 

Karl Fischer’s History of Fareign Policy and Dtolomaey 
during the ago of the Refarmation ” % tmi so ntudi a h&tory of 
the ptmtics of that period aa of tho devebpment of riplottaOj, 
which then began to part with its irregular and oceasional 
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1 at Dm Dinner. 


LITEHAIIT FUND. — The EIGHTY-FIFTH 

AB 7 DIVKSB of the CorpoiatUHi wlU take place at WUlb'eSaiMBi, 
. i^GOLEBIDOK.Lord Chief Jarilee of theCoortof Cemoo Fleae>lii 

Stmrde irfll be aanoonced In future adrerUicmentc. 

OCTAVIAjr BLEWlTT.BtCretarp. 
l 0 JoluiHfeel,A 4 elphl. W.C. 

ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, for 

" tbeMtoforTMeirMwil AH Irtr. their Widow* awl <>rphu*. FRAWCIH 

OKAMflrriirA. Hir IIKNKV JAMES. Q C.. M P.. will preride at a DINKER. to be held at 
WUUe’c Reomi, Ht. JamM'a. on Seturday. flay », at Six oVloolu In aid of tM Fufida f»f thla 
Inetttatun. The ao«t of the Dinner, Inoiudlne ttaoc*. il la^riokete eaa be obtained from 
' ‘ I Society, who alio will rcoelve notice of Doaatloaa.to be 

JOHN RVERETT |nT.i:.AIS, B.A.. Am. AurHory. 
P 1 I 1 I. 1 P CflARLBI llAROmCK. JVmenrw. 
tl Old Bond Street, W. FBEDJCBIC W. II A YNAKO. ^«*<rtonl /kuTttary. 

ARTISTS’ BEN^OLENT FUND.— Incorporated by Royal 

Charter, fbr the Relief of the WUIowe end Orphane of Bntbh Artleta. 

Attron—Ifer Mejeetf the QUICRN. 

_Tlie 8 IXTT-F 1 FTII ANNIVETlSAllY DINNER of the ConwntteB wiU be held In 
Ffeemeeone* Hall, Great Queen Street, on Monday, May It. 

The night Hon. tlie LORO MATOK, M.P.. la the Chair, 
einee the foundetlon of the Society the eum of £ 34^7 lOr. hee been dletributed In rellerlne 
the Wldqwi and Orphan! of Brltiah Artlite, and durlnf the paet yeer flfty>twu Widowi and 
•ixtetn Orahana bare raeelTeil Annultlea amountina to Itfito, 'fhe Inatitutfon 1 » enllraly 
anppoHcd by the Voluntary Donation! aud HnbiCfiptlon! of the Patrona of the Fine ArtM 
ArtlaU' and Uentlem^'a llekt^ tl!., and Ladlea* Tlckata. It!, ed , may be ohulne*! of the 
4 TraSl^'Bquilm* W ^ Freamaaona* Tavern i tand of tha Saeretary, Mr. S YoPho, 

rilTSTS IIOSPmli^The SUMMER' SESSION commences 

^ on Friday. May 1 . 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

k^otu-Slr W. W. Gull. Bart.. M.D., D.C.L.. F.R.S.i O. Owen Bcei. 

Illl^^ Faegf. M D.i P II. Pye-Smlth. M.D.i F. Taylor. M.D. 
lumep iVurprona— Jolm HliUin. Cni . F.H H i Kdwartl Coth, Lao. 
w ei ^ jAp Blrlteit,*Eaq.| Cooper Forater, Kau.i Thoinaa Bryant, Eaq.i Arthur 
. E. Durham, Eaq. 

G. Howae, M.N.i N. Daviea-G 
CmuiaUfiu Phytictan^Uenry <ildham. M.D. 

OMlemr^AycPtan-V. llraxPin Hfoka, M.D .F.H.S. 

^effafnnl dalrir J'A| ' * * ^ 


. Daviea-CuUey, M.C. 



f0itian^A L. Oalabin, M J). 
“ “ ‘ Bailer. Ka<|. 

i^C lllgxcna,Eaq. 
.U.. F.H.S. 

I. MMin, Eaq. 

Puma. Kaq. 

!io^SaH.’M.D. 


r contalna 716 Beda. Of theae til are Aw Madleal Caeat i MO A>r Surgleal i 

, -all 4a Air ^phlUtlc, and M ft»r (Iphthnlmio Caaei. There art alao ao 

tdimv Goto, and 44 Reierve Beda lA In private rooma). ^ ^ 

i oonneelon with the Lyhig>ln*Oharlty, about SAOO Caaea are annually attended by the 


Nomber of FMlenie stUeved during laat year, about tl,ooo. 

LECTTfRES AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Juriaprnfltnef^A. M. Taylor, M.U..F.R. 8 . 
MnUna MinUoa~.W. Moxun. M, 6 . 

~‘'fturitrry^. llragton liloha, M D..F.R.B. 

• * * Bader. Kni. 


phfAri/iiiii* Vur 0 riir...('. Bader, Ka 
mhtiloqy^V liiltoii f agge, M.D, 
'• ' ‘ "aggp.M.D. 


EfyoMne—C. IJlItou Fagge, M.D. 
aiinuAriirive diMifomylil*. II. Pye-Smlth, M.D. 
^^rbid //MMh^-ll. O. llowae, M. 8 . 
/my-Paul Slokoe, M . D. 
veUcai ( 'A^mmtry^tl. Dohna, Ph.D . F R. 8 . 
wal PhtUMophy .AW. Mclnold, Eaq. 
orhre.S’rtriprp-.A. R. pnrhain. F.«n. 

JMvma Vmatt't-V. lJllP)n Faggc, JU.D. 
9 urvery,Al. Moon, Eaii. 

Mental IJuettsiM—O. II. Savage, M D. 


I to Mediclhe, Sorgvry, and Oynwcology, Weekly— by the Aaalatant-rhy- 

lUfMona, and Aaaiataiit-Obatctrfe Phyaluian. 

Clepaal are hekl In the lliwpltal fbr Htudeiita preparing fur the ExamliiaUone of the 
ty of Loufhm, Md of 4 im V'ullcgv of Hmvrena. _ . 

lii^p of Anirt^y, Fatholog>, and Comparative Anapimy (Curator, C. Ifllton 
nlJAnMiia lOJNieSpeeliiuii*, 4 .n(Ki Dravliiiraanil Diagraiiia, an uuhiue cullectlun of 
d gGSeiih and a Beriaa of 400 Modela ul Sklu Dlaraaea. 


le llat^Surgeon* and Horn 


. Jnff Studenta rauat give latlaniotory Ceetlmony aa to their 
^'eM I 640 , Sir tliaAnit awond t no Air the third i 


attendauoe. One f 


1 Oulneaa in one payment entitlva a 


Obalatrio Itonldauta, and 


td Iiouae-Phyilqlan*. the Clinical Aaalatant*. Dreaaera, Clinlottl Cterka, 
Oreaaera in the Eye Warda, are aelectvd Arum the Studenta aewrOing 


, . .JUiitary Examination takea pltuae at Entrauoe, in Eiemcntary Cl 
e Ffrat Three Candldatea receive roaneklively IM. XVi. and £ 10 . 
rat of the Locturera have Vncancle* Air Rcaldent Private Puplla. 
Wtherin^rmaSon aiiply W Mr. STOOEun. 

Qity**ntia|ilUl. April 1474. 


I each, an awarded at the cloao of each 

Medicine, and one In Surgery . 
Elementary Claadoa aud Mallicmatice. 



444 Watt Stranal. 


UNION of I.ONDON.— The ANNUAL (4ENEKAI 

[TIRO will be held In the Royal Adelphl Theatre, on Tueaday. April 4 . at Half- 

II IbrTSralva o’clock tmwiNely, hr the kind permiaalon of IIwiamin NVKiurrvn, 

he purpqee df reoelviutf the CounclPa Kepurt, and A^r Uie Dlatrlbution of the Amount 
fbr tharnKiliiue of Worka uf Art Aw the year 1474 . 

^ LEWIS POCOCK. 1 . 

E.E. ANriUiUll^, I 


f^RYSTAL PATAOE OOMl’ANYVS SCHOOL of I’KAO- 

V.* RNOlMEKRINO. fVinriiiat-Hr. 1 . W. WIMON. AmK. Inat.C i: -TIm 

MEW TERM will eommence on Monday April 47 . in both the Mechanical ami Knuliuvimg 

BaoUema,— Pruapeotua on appllualion in the OlHce uf the hcliuol of Art, Scleuce, and Idtoraiure, 


Pruapeotua on appl..._ 

aaiA the Byxantlnd Court, Cryatal Palace. 


By Order of the Committee, 
y, K. J. 8 lTENTt)N, ,Vn/}crifireiif/tNf LiUrrary Dtpartmmt. 

INdIJsH "subjects, for School ' »nd 

-milage and IJterature, Oimpualtion, Elocution. SPECIAL 
praparing Air Examinatlona.— Mr. NAiii, M Addiaon Gardena 


T.EOTUREwS on K 

College OltBaM. — Langna 
OO^ES Ibr STHDENTO proi 

T .ANOXSTER itflYAL (IRAMMAirsdirollL.— An 

BX 4 MIHATI 0 ir «» BNTIUMCB OCItOLAHaUtP^ will h. IwM on April tt md M. 
OandMa^ muat nave been under Fourteen on January 1 , |g 74 .-. Apply to Kev. hViLbiAU £. 
PRYKlirM. A., llend-Maater. 


r;URRI0K CHAMBERS.— JJiCTURF^ will bo Rosiimed 

on May It. 1474 . The Honour Uat fbr the yenra 1404-73 oontnlaa the namee of ^ 
moMaMbl PUPILS appoint^ to the fbllowlng deparUhenta i 
57 to the Civil Service of India. 

If to Attnchv^ahlp* In the Diplomatic ScrVioca. 

14 to the Foreign OlSce. 

3 b to other auperlor Dfllce! of the Home Civil Service. 

(toick 


WlldIMIIti 


|ij;alvern ooZiLEtys. 

l^vaidrnf omf F<aW-TlMX 4 ic« BMpov of W 

r 

//ewf-Jfaater-Tlie Rev. ARTHUR FABER. M.A- 1 c 4 eFcl|mnid«Tlltsr oC 
New CoUege, Oxford, 

There ere two Departmenta— the CIjASBICAL and the MODERN. Faplle ait 
the Univenlttoe. the Civil and MlUtary ExamhiatloDe. and the PneRMfonm 

There laaLOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either Oepertaent, a Qi«HMilaSl,fto* 

There are Five Boardlng-Houaea within the CoUiff Grounda oeeapled by Ike HM'MSaMr 
and Four of lUaKealdeut Staff. 

Board and Tuition under Foorteen, £M t over Fourteen, £ 40 . For 
extraFee of £ 9 . Special advanuge* for Sona of Clergymen end Hoi 

For Airther in A>rmatiQn, apply to the HKAD-MAerga. 

The Next Term will begin on Monday, May 4 . 



mnity of Oxford, and of the College of PreeepUic^ Durlnie 

Firat Claaa Certiflcateii. 14 Junior nnd Second EIbm. 14 Tl 

Certifteatce, and Two College Priua have been galtioil by PSpl 
divided into Uiroe Tcrma. The haater Term begina on May P. 

The highett ntfereuoea will be given, and proapcetuaoa fbrwarded on tiipUoatloA 4 o the XtAVt 
PJti.%LJi‘ALa. 

T^lRklf OCWIHSIONS, \VCX)LWIOH and Ct)OPm*8 

11 ILL—Rov. Dr. II UQUES i Wraug. Cam >. with beat AaaleUaei. piepanM PUPILB 
and haa i aiaed over 300 — Caallebar Court, Ealing. ly. ^ 

■pTON HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD. - Iligb^sttEDUOAiriM^ 

HOME fbr tha DAL'GtITEliS of GENTLEMEN of Family and PoeMon. TUgie 
from 40 to loo gulncaa, lueliikl vt. Summer Term commencea April 41 , 


Throe Rcaldent Aaaiatejit Maatera. and FDKTY Pl'rU.H are rccelired, who • 
the aeveral Examinatlona. Tao Vacanclea.— Addxeaa, llKAD-MAgTIB.carecf 
UJf'hanpalde. 




A N OXFORD M. A. of considerable experience pidbareB PUPIliS 

ft>r the Univeralty. Heforencea given and requlreo— Addfci 4 . 1 tafk. If. DS BolfiMnilV 


Freeland Paraoiiage, Eynaham, Oxun. 


OVERSIiADK, near Rugby.— A First-class PREPARATORY 

^ SCHOOL, under the Rev. O. F. VVHIGHT. M A., late Feltme of CnrOvCIdr. CoM>r 
Comb., and fbrmcrly Aaalatant- Maater at Hhrewabury School and WelUnglos CoNege^ ^ 

•PKKUITON. -three JJOYS will Jw rewived'.atj » I'lniUlMX 

PREPARATORY SCIIi>OL. to 411 veRnde!. upon very ndvantafeou* termi. Nuifibw 



TPOLKESTONK— Mr. W. J. JKAFFRESON, M.A. Oxom. 

(formerly Principal of the Elphinatone High School, Bombay), wUl oontlniiidiMlk the 
Aaalatance uf a Cambridge Iloiioun-Mnn. to prepare PUPILS for tnc Uiuvmltlei,l 4 Waa 


Civil Sitrvloe, Woolnich" nod all CumpetUivc Kamlnationa*— Tcrma an(l R^rcncciWA. 
application . 

pARHHAl7rON irOUSE,”'sURRKY.— PRba^ARATION for 

Woolwich, the Line, the .Vav>, the Indian (’Ivll and Foreat Servleoa, fbr Cooper*# IHIf. 
and for Matrlciilathni In Oxford. Cambridge, and London. 

(JaMBRTduE HRAUUATE, by an Oxford M.A., 

tor many yeara Fellow and Tutor of hla College, nreparea YOUTHS for tbf FuMto 
Schotda and givea thrill a thorough knowledge of prat'tioal Fanning and Uio Managetnaql and 

Value of l 4 iiul Addreaa. Rev. G L., caruof Frecleriuk May A Bon, Advertlalng AgtnU, 100 

l^coulllly, W. 

A J^ADY wishes 1(7 rticeive intt> her Family a few Y^OUNQ 

CHILDREN to EDUCATE with her uwn.-For parUculare and termi addrMi.lCn. 
Gkowir MaoDokalu, The Retreat. Ilainmeraraith, W. 

QCH(X)L FRIGATE, H.M.S.' CONWAY, LIVEBPOSU 

^ CLARKE ASPINALL, J.P., Choirmtnu 

Thia Ship la eatabllalwd for TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN with a view to dUlt 
bcivnnlngOffliwra III the MKKCtlANT hKHVICE. ^ 

Tvrma, .v> guim a» i«r aniiiiiii. Inuhidliig 1 ) niform and all other eortraa. ^c mn* of Oflctfa 
in the Navy and Mrrratitllo Marine are ntvivnl at (he irdiioed rate of 40 guinea* 

QuiiTtrr i)a\ * whin I’ni lla tan be admitted. February 1 . April 10 , August 1 , and OldDber M* 
Apply to Captain K B. II. Fbaxklix. It N., Hook Fcrr} . Cheahire. 

l-tRl(411T()N c6LI.li(jE.— Th,r FRENUH andllERltfAK 

MAHTKH.Mr.r U. W AIX. rtnivw ilUARDEIUI. V'Kiwhte iawu.riKriK<i.M,* ate 
be thon>ughl)r aeiinlrcd without Interruption to other work. The College InitniPtlon le 
supplemrnud by Itouae Teaching. Special rare la given to youngBoya Intended for tne Army. 

C i\il ^r>hv, AC. Cidlcgr and Boi^ing-hooae Feca, Eighty to Ninety Gtddeaa. ReforaSam 
to ( icrgjnicii. Otticera In the Army and Navy, Ac. 

A UaVMHRIDGE M.aV., aged 27, Accustomed to Good SooiAtr. 

■etika an ENGAGEMENT a* .SECRETARY to a Noblemen or GcnUeiMi of 
Pnaiiloii. Illghaat refurenoua. Ttrmias to sUpend, do., to be arranged In perooa.«Aei|y tm 
2 KiA.Pi»alomce,Barnca. te- 

T.ITERARY l-iNTKRPRim— A GENTLEMAN, of call*- 

\ati d tuate, liaving the runiuiaiid of from £500 to £l.fl 00 , may bear of a aafo and lucntlVw 
INVKSrMI.M. by addreiuiug. wlUi real name, W. W. W., care of Meaare. TreheradR 


\\ nltlrataii, ^llllcltn^a. W) Ironmonger lAne. E.C. 



SlJi of WIGHT.— WhiSTGVER HOUSE.~TO fiE LET, 

•B- Unfonilahcd, either with or without the Open and Oovdr Bhootlag ever awre thna 4,088 
Aoree adjoining or within easy dlatanoe. ,. 



Bed end Dreewng^roonu. and an equal number of Suvanla* m 
•re the usual Servant!* Gfllces, and good BakehooN, Laundry. Ac. ^ 

The Stable! are exrallent. and would jrivc aecoraaiodatloo tor RBw toonwk fwl am Rto 
Coachhouaea.are Coachman and Orooma^ Bedroom*. 

TWO COTTAGES would bo lucluded.aad » Am of adltlftoiml Gtoll Eftod 
adM If ikdrcd. ^ ^ * aP 

_Fpr parjUralai# apply to Mcsra BAlUir, KoAHlB R BSOWR, tA&d AfMf.A BtoW 
Qantnia, Lamdon, S,W. ^ ' 


/^ELTBNIIAM COLI.EGE.— TWELVU SOHOLAR- 

***** ' ■ ,o .h. 

O V E R 0 0 L I." E G E. 

. JVwMna-TheRlght Hon.Eart GRANVILLE. K.O. 

M,A., toto Behclawof Ch.ColL,CanibTidK«. 

Botid In the ||(M4.Mastor*e Uonat, 


D 


aby Oraduntoeof the ttotv^llN. 
ifkno ““ 



tT SBOBBTARy, 

■imiiUaioHxincEiauate. ohri;. 


f^REMAfiON 8001ETY.-:-X)raaiaWk«iiD^ mm ' 

^ formed with porfoct incm a Boctoto haik 44 B 84 Ali^to|B;fl?l& ' 

Deelaratiwualilch haa been InSucntlallyetingdi.^ a ‘'f T __ 


We dJanptiruvc the n^iani. — . 
reaolvetl 


n..teii;!W2flT’,aw;? 

Miiiol odend tha liyliur « 



All piraoii^dMitq^af JidntngtiH 


tbetr 
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» THE BrtXIET DEBATE. 

QU>lla.40oni^nient for the CnANcctxoii of the Ex. 
JL tluiiQ onndnoivo to the pabhc advantage that 

lie neiw himaalf beforehand to be secure against the censure 
Ufos^ formidable cndiio. Tho acl vantages of un Oppo. 
jitfen -are never ntore oonspiououa than when for casual 
maona its fiincti<^ ^ temporarily snsponded. Mr. G liAO* 
btoKe’S approval of a Budget practically borrowed from hid 
Owi^ was cordial and almost unanalitied. In one of his 
ejection speeohsf at Greenwich Mr. Gladstonk ridiculed 
1 ^. DiBiuaLl for suggesting that the rate of Income-tax 
dbould be diminished, on the ground that it was inejrpc^dieiit 
to maintain^ the annoyance of the collootiou excont for tho 
paTpose of Iraising a considerable roveime. In tlie House 
of Uomnibns Mr. Gladstonb dofuiidod ilic reduction by tho 
only tenable argument in its favour. Tho Ckancellou 
the has not hitherto pledged himself either 

^ the pbri^henco w 1^ future abolition of the 
m ; bat in remoyifllg one-third of the burden, be may, 
as Hr. Gl4DSt6nv obsorvQii, be supposed to contem- 
plate the possibility of Idiolition. The author of a 
tboasnre natuiully welcomed an instal- 
ment of bis own comprehensive offer of relief. If Mr. 

judgment had been wholly unbiassed, ho 
jan^h^ perhaps have warned the House of tho possibility 
that in a Ihtpre year it may become nooessa^ to cover by 
an inoffsase of the rate a deficiency which is not unlikely 
to be caused by tho reduction. Mr. Laikg was perfectly 
justified in protesting against the conventional doctrine 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the House of 
Commons should be absolutely bound to adopt the Esti- 
mates as they are framed, by the permanent heads of 
deportments. The prosperity of the country sometimes 
advances pt rpoj^os^ in Mr. Gladstone's phrase, by 
leaps and tviuiiis, while the Commissioners of Revenue 
am Ri^perly aid necessarily bound by various fixed rules. 
It mayibe admitted that in bis speech on Thursday Sir S. 
HORTBQOTa ^mished some additional reasons for expecting 
a modmte mcroase of receipts ; and, as be justly retuarked, 
a oopjb9tural stagnation of the Sugar duties would only 
prove that Hie sacrifice of revenue baa been over- 
ostUusthd. t 

'Hr. G(.AD8T(>ins and Sir B. Nobthcotb concurred in the 
undi^faiUs proposition tliat the Budget and the Estimates 
collective responsibility of the 
Gabh^; tmd while Gladstone ironically expressed 
ibis obafidenoa that no large addition to tho naval ex* 
pendifcdw 'was pregooted,' the Chancellor of the Excue- 
UiilStf Ihadted Ins apprehensions to the possible necessity 
SuppIeXueidiary^ Estimate. Tfevortbeless Ur. 
VaBD HnST*S statenuknts with respect to the condition and 
iranUof the navp foriish a strong reason against undue 
rtmissirtns^ of taxation, altnengh they may perhaps not 
maigin of surplus allowed for the 
tniUpOTtponimieB^of a hwge expenditure to 
anotU^ Jiaancihl would not justify the reduction of 
Os hi&Hfba>tais, wbiirti molt be regairaed as pennanent. 
It majr ^ ssspected that Sir & Nosxboote’s pro- 


ISSBWl 



sonoudy disturbed by the 
tisui xrr Hr. QosctueN*s 
hypbthetioBUy sound. TW 
of the Exchequhr was 
in anticipation of 


Minister is not to siavve' but to supply the publio service* 
If the Chancellor of tho Exchequer for tho time beinff Qon- 
stdors the oxiienHos rocominendod by the Secretary of State 
for War or by the Ffrst Lord of tho Admiralty ^^eitceHsivs, 
it is his business to ronrosont his views to tho Cabinet and, 
if pQSBiblo, to obtain tiio consent of hia oolloagsws toivudim* 
tioii It is impossible to Bupp«>8o that Mr. WauO Hunt wm 
oxpi*e(iSjng only bis personal opinion when he^mtimaled 
that tho charges for construction and repair of ahij^WOuld 
either in this or in a future year exceed the Estimates framed 
for the use of bis predecessor. His elab||jht^ spcodi 
was principally directed against ^ndu8 It 

could only have beet for the purptw to a 

practical conolnsion tbatihe entmd apparelMly 

unnecessary attack on tho policy of the lato Government* 
The Ministers are at present in the anomalous poHiiton Of 
recommending to tho Honso of Commons a scheme 
finance which will sooner or lat^ir l)o inadequafe^^oct the 
cost of their schomo of naval administration. It is possible 
that, oven without anv inci'case of oxpouditure, iho^suiplttS 
may bo reduced to less than nothing by the;dinunutioii 
of the revenue It is almost imposBiolo that ioo redbipts 
should bo Biiificiontly eloBtic to cover supplementary navrtl 
Estimates ; and tbo reputation of the Goveransdbt ^ill 1^)^ 
seriously affected if, for tho first time in sevond'fcari^ thfgl^ 
create a deficit. Sir StappordNortucotk has no mason 
complain of any want* of candid acknowledgment of bJa 
merits ; but be has ^et to earn tho oonfiilprioo of ^pcountiy 
by the results of his ojHirationS as well aa finanji^ 

proposals. 

It is not a little strange that Sir SrAi^ttI> KorthcqtxV^ 
subsidy to the rates Ims men almost univeb^ly appremh* 

vmvba 


A contribution of somewhat more tlmn a dlltfcm JIIVC 
the principle for wbioli tho advocates of the ^tepayoiW' 
have consistently contendod. It is true ^at, os Ibdowncrs^ 
bear their full share of fiationul bunlotid, they are otily 
lieved to tho extent by wliicli tho anoa of gmieral taxation 
exceeds that of rating. Tho occu^ers will jn most iu- 
stances receive tho wholo benefit of Uie allowance for the 
mainionanco of lunatics and for t% because the 

consequent' reduction of rates wilPbd t6o small 
bo considered in future adjust moats of re^^t. }(f^ Xomo 
Unions tho reduction of the cost of lunatics fay pearly 
one-half will poroeptibly affect tho amount of poor ratos^ 
and the connty rate will bo sensibly diminished by tho 
relief from another fourth part of tho expense of the police. 
The Chancellor of tho Exchequer received muck praise 
for the arrangement by which ho maintained tho interest 
of the local autbonties in economical aAninistration. When 
the Qovommont subHcribes a fixed sum for the maintenance 
of every lunatic, it is supposed that tho ihotives for 
vigilance in tho expenditure of tiie niiirgip will lie in no » 
dogbee impaired. In considcnitiuii of Sir BrAHUfORD 
Eorthoote’s adherence to sound doctrine in the cose 
of lunatic asylums, the House of Gommons cun^ 
■dqned bis adoption of the contrary plan in dealing 
with tho police. It is evident that if the goveming body 
of any county so far abandoned the traditions nmib 
administration as to indulge in extravagance, the Treasutyr 
would* be compelled to pay An excessive stun in aid of thfr 
rates. The Inspector on whoso certificate the Ooremmeitt. 
allo^noe is panl only rfgports that the police is efficient in 
Qonditiem and numbers. Excess of numbers would not 
coma within bis offlml oogi^ance. FartmmUjly thofo is* 


va|puB, il it were ^net the smallcsh^l^ility thaijj^E^i: the justkes 01^ miy 


hodjf which mtij >^hevit/th^ present ‘ fiUkctionH wiU 
awww piw a y nngBli^ lAi* |Mlioe.foi*oei fuMl, pnMw 
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AAtionol contrilmtion to tbe o{ 

like the police allowance, been pro* 
the outlay. « It is a fallaoj to sappose 
at local respoxisibilitv has been in any way proteoted 
by the Chancellor of the Excreqijek's meaenres. The 
administration of the asylums belongs to the counties, 
while the payment in aid of rates will be made to the 
Unions. The only function of the Guardians is to take care 
that nil luniiticj paupers are sent to the asylnm, and 
farther to pay for each patient the amount required by 
the governing body. Tlie tinith is that the justices 
are in no degree anxious to allow undue luxuries 
to the inmates. 'I' bo frequent additions to the expense 
of asylums are almost always incurred in deference to 
the suggestions of the Commissioners of Lnnar;y, who 
represent the central authority. If the Ciianckllor of 
the Exciiequeh had made liis donation in the form of an 
assumption of a certain proportion of cost, his bencfieence 
would have boon equally exempt from risk of abuse, and it 
would have been more general ly appreciated. The diminu- 
tion of the poor rates of each Union will be proportionally 
small, while the same sum would have relatively assumed 
a resp^otabls magnitude if it had been deducted from 
the county rate. The question of distributing a sum 
arising from a certain source among the same persons 
in ditPercut shapes is of secondary importance ; but 
tho haste with which tlio majority of critics ap- 

S loudod Sir Stafford Noutiicotk’s measure is not un- 
eserving of notice. The not inconsiderable sum which 
is to be bestowed on a few pfirishes by rating Government 
buildings might have b6eu more advantageously retained 
in aid of a qucstionnble surplus. In almost all cases 
Government establishments add largely to the wealth of 
the districts in which they happen to be situated. Many 
towns have of bite been urging on tho Government their 
special claims to bo made district military centres, although, 
in the present state of the law, the l^rracks and other 
works would be exempt from rating. "'It may perhaps have 
beau diiiioult to resist the importunity of towns which, like 
Portsmouth and Chatham, displayed their admirable senti- 
i&enta so oonspiouously at tho late election. 

]Xf tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer had committed the 
error of mixing up political and financial considerations, he 
might shelter himself by the authority of Mr. Gladstone, 
who introduced into tho discussion, almost without at- 
tracting notice, a menace or intimation which was perha^xs 
more sn^ificant than his examination of the Budget. It 
apTOors that in Mr, Gladstone’s opinion the recent verdict 
of the oonstituenoies must be distinguished from the voice of 
the nation. IH other words, the late Minister appeals to 
extended or universal suHVage against the condemnation 
which has 1:>een passed, not so much on his policy, as on 
the tone and temper of his administration. 


THE NAVY. 


T he speech made by Mr. Ward HtTNT on Monday 
in moving the Navy Estimates gave rise to much 
animatea discussion, until on Thursday Sir Stafford 
Northcotb gently threw bis fervent oolleaguo overboard. 
Hr, Hunt adopted the Estimates of Mr. Qoscbbn, but 
he explained that ho had not had time to oommunioate with 
his oolloagues as to their general results, and tliat ho bound 
himself to nothing except to sayiifg that when he asked for 
ten millions of money for tho navy, he must be understood 
to mean that be should certainly want ton millions. So fhr 
as he could keo he should want a good deal more, but be 
could not say how much. Ho b^ found the state of the 
ironclad fleet most unsatisfactory, and ho was not going to 
let it remain so. This naturally provoked the retort from 
Mr. Goschen that, if this was so, the Ministiy could not bo 
justified in giving away all the surplus of the estdinated ^ 
revenue. The late Government loft the present Ministry 
a ^ romaxkably handsome amount of mon^ to start 
with, aud tue present Ministry at once gave away the 
money, and said that a large portion of it ought 
to be spent on urgent public purposes. But tUs is a 
matter apart from the condition of the navy and 
the real wants of the navy if England is to retain its 
%uitfiti^e sttpremaoy. What we want to know is, first 
.^(iMhMiher irondad fleet is in a condition b^w what the 
ooniitry demand; and, secondly, if this is 
1(4^ "Bm mndi ought to be iment beyond the pmsMA 

On the flrrt point 


we have to consider our ironclad fleet as it isia jtee^ and 
as it Js in comparison with the irondad fleets of , other 
nations. There can be no doubt d%er what Mr. Bthlir has 
said, that tho efiioient force of our fronolad fleet is iu tesUlgr 
far less than would be supposed if nothing were bown of 
it but its nominal strengtn. Wo* have fifty-five 
of which forty-one ^ seagoing ships, tomrtim as# 
available for harbour ^d coast clefeace. Out of the ' 

one seagoing ships five are iu course of construction, 
nine ore not fit to go to sea or worth making fit. 
Wo must take off nine more for vessels that will 
bci available some day, but not in tho present vear ; and 
this brings us down to eighteen. But then, although wo 
shall have eighteen at some period of the present year,, 
four [ire undergoing repairs and will not bo ready until 
August next. Tho real effective strength of English iron- 
clads fit to go to sea this summer is just fonrteeu, Iu the 
same way, of our fourteen coast ironclads only nine can he 
considered really fit for their work. The other five are on 
foreign stations, and are not worth bringing borne. 
Fourteen ironclads to conquer tho maritime world, and 
nine to keep ns safe at homo, seems certainly a small 
residuum into which to have boiled down the invincible 
navy of the Mistress of the Ocean. That it is not enough 
was virtually confessed by Mr. Goschen, and was not 
questioned by any speaker. Mr. Hunt declared that se 
phantom a sort of navy shonld not exist while he was at the 
Admiralty. He would have an ironclad fleet much more 
worthy of the name and power of England, and when he 
had found out how much oeyond his ten millions would be 
wanted to carry ont his patnotio purposes, he would let Sir 
Stafford Northcotb know. If unfortunately tl^o infor- 
mation should derange the patriotic purposes of hisoolleagne, 
who desires to conciliate tho clamorous world of tax- 
payers, that seemed to Mr. Hunt on Monday to be the 
look-out of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to have 
nothing to do with the First Lord of' the Admiralty. 

That the nation will havq to spend more money on 
its ironclads is certain ; but it is not necessary to be in any 
veiy great alarm about the state of the navy. It is not 
only what we have got, but what other nations have goi^ 
that is to be considered ; and if our effective strength is 
much smaller than our nominal strength, we may sure 
that this is the case with all our possible rivals. Mr. Bsbd, 
in writing to the Timee, has informed Englishmen who 
might be tempted to be alarmed that nearly ail the French 
ironclads are wooden built. Such ships are now wholly 
discarded in the English navy, as they will not last, and 
cannot be really compared with iron ^ps. Wo have, as 
Mr. Goschen said, nine ironclads that could sweep the 
Channel. Then hfr..HuNT oondomns Mr. Beed^s favourite, 
tho Devastation^ to the tank of a eoast^defonoe irondad, m 
he says that his nautical advisors do not think flbat it wisuld 
be safe to send her really to sea. Mr. Bibd of course 
questions this. If a certain cut de $ac^ whidi he derides 
as ridiculous, were taken away, he is confident that the 
DevastaHon might be safely sent into the loiddle of the 
Atlantic. It would bo unoommonlj wet woric beings 
on board her, but he is confident she would float. This ie 
a question as to which naval men must be left to fight 
their own battles, bnt what Mr. GosonEX said seems perfeotly 
true, that if the DevoMtoHan is to be ranked ee a mere coast 
vessel, so. ou^ht the Pet^r the Oreat^ that pride of Russia, 
with a description of which Mr. Bbud not long aMeoared 
his countrymen. Then, when it is said that oat Of fourteen 
of the coast ironclads five are not available, Mr. Bmd ex* 
plains that th^ were not meant to bo available. Th^ were 
small indgnifleant ships built as experiments, and if they 
cau be of some little apparent use on a fbrdgn station, thai 
is all that any one who know their hist^ .ootU ever 
have exp^ted of them. Many of our irondads, too, ars 
temporarily disabled from their bailers having worn out 
sooner than was expected ; and if English boilers weOr out, 
it is to be supposea that fiweign boilers wea^ out t^p. Nor 
is it at all fiur to look onlv otlronclads if wesmot tojudge 
of the stren^h of the whole navy. The late Oovermnenl 
did not spend much money. Mjt Gosomni wwldfdobab||y 
aDow', if it was his business to allow such things, wSkit did 
not spend enough money 6n ironclads, brt it spton oi ^ ^ 
able sums on gun-vesselsandgunboatsanddeic^ 
ppfKNMofwar vussdsof tl& kind aro hstmiwii 
EngHah navy pmoents on tbis side 
aqiSot She Minberef men kwiiiint tMsyCT imy much ^ 
ikeumimasliwik aaddc^ooe essam ld 
sQSsn time «• the fie ^fnkmot 
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tMlpqf&ff bcm *i*w Iw »i*piiTOty WO«»^,t»d, 

^ «lwy oeM gat wanuto^M 
miiiillar ^tK4 to ■<«»• »®tot ••«y ?”!iy- ActoSml 

^ % 4^Tttg, AKa;^iTOerfo»Pgvropoyt^<xwfa^ 

m atfo^owW mwa^ped, i)li«t good vrotimm wiQ 
iat itar tii tliem« «ra tbat tbe mpplka of stores are most 
inaSectnate. Mr. Htm, happy tk hii plea of being now to his 
otBee, promised to go himself tj) look at the Dookya^ 
when the reoesa b^ins, and ^th. this f»romiSe Admiral 
Sluot bad to be contonted. Mr. Rebo laments tbat a 
fbolisb parsimony has 'hitherto prevented onr admirals 
having the means gmnted to them of sttidving naval tactics 
mider the new ooimitions of modern warfai*e, and that the 
limited stock of coal served out to them does not permit of 
their trying the requisite experiments. Mr. Keep may 
probably bo right in tliis. The chimoes arc that under the 
(^DSTONS Government an admiral would not got as much 
coal for his experiments as in his zeiU for iho sorvioe he 
would like to expend. But on the whole the navy is, apart 
from the ironclads, in a satisfactoiy state — well manned, 
well commandedt and well armBd. 

Hr. Hunt, adopting Mr. Goschf.n's Estimates, explained 
what he intended to do in the way of spi^nding money on 
ironclads duiing tho prtnient yt'ar, or, to speak more strictly, 
he told tho Houso what Mr. Gohchen would have spent, 
said that ho was himself coiisidoring how much 
more to spend. As Mr. Heed justly observed, it was im- 
possible tbat a MiniMer who so distinctly repudiated the 
policy of bis predeceasors with regard to ironclad shiji- 
imilding ooula rest satislied with the mcagn^ nrojccia of 
Mr. OoscuKN. Tho simple foot appears to bo that, if we 
have 60,000 sailors, we must have a certain number 
of ships to put them in; and it now costs 170!. to 
pat a sailor where a few years ago it only cost 
looZ. But Mr. QoscinsN, although ho represented 
the reaction in the counsels of the Admiralty against 
the headlong economics and random changes of Mr. 
Ohilpbbs, had to serve under a Premier who prided himself 
on bis reductions of expenditure, and who in this particular 
year intended by a Btroke of financial genins to r^riove tho 
iallen fortunes of his party. Goal and iron have been, very 
dear, and Mr. Qoscuen discovered that the only way of 
keeping the Navy Estimates down was to out down the 
expenditure on ironclads'to tho lowest possible figure. Ho 
could easily justify himself. Who is there for England to 
go to war with P bimnee is not likely to go to war, and 
France is the only nation that has a nominal ironclad fleet 
at all able to riviu that of Englssid. Then if one type of 
ivouolad is devised, another is immediately invent^ to 
auperaede it, and to be alow in tho construction of ironclads 
is really to avoid exp^ivo mistakes. What is meant by 
an efBoiout fleet ? Is eveiy boiler to bo constantly changed 
on the suspicion that it may be corroded ? When we Wk 
of having a fleet available, are we to suppose that every ship 
on the list is to bo fit to go to sea at a few days’ 
notice; for, if so, we are mshing into boundless fields 
of expense, and are aiming at a standard of perfeoiiou &r 
beyood the dreams of any other nation, ^fhere is much in 
tiiese ailments, and Mr. Gosohen was quite right in re- 
minding his hearers tbat there is no need for a panic, and 
that by a good oonditioii of the navy we ought to mean 
that whidi for practical purposes, and under averam cir- 
OAiastaooeB; is a gockd oondfition. But it was quite obvious 
ihrougb the thin veil of Mr. Gosoheh’s reserve tbat, if be 
eonld bat have had alitUe more money to spend on ironclads, 
lie would have rqloioed aa First Lord, altiiougBasa colleague 
ef Mr. OLsnSTOirB ha would have deplored so lamentable an 
instaaoe of leekiess eoependitnre. To those who have nothing 
to do with the squabmes of portiea, nho only pay taxes, 
aiad wish to see JBngland with a navv wortiiy of its 
fitftne, it is ooaafytring to find that the whole money 
mastieii at issue is comparatively a small one. For tho 
last fifteen years our average annual expeodiinra on onr 
hamokd feat faaa been under a million sterling. Mr. Bssi>, ^ 
who is one pt tbe^ meet ardent advoostes at a liberal ex- 
peayMnrs ek iromohde, wiiftee to point out that this sum 
must hi ineMMNMd if the mm leenlts jm to be produced, 
hasHiee prieei and fiTUges have risen, and that, as too little 
hm been dene for Ine Is«t two or three years, there 
^nre amen to be mode hp. But he obogether- dhk 
claims ihe notion of meumug enj great meiease of 
eapsedHnre. Whereas we have a navy e xc eUe ni im 
swmwnttipeeta, but fidlmg .4)heri in one iapovi^ 
■|Mcps^,fe 

Is^ tteae vdm wmh m mmmbU 



have more spout,, possess a navjf altogeq^mil; 
sum which no epe would sp^ify, but vmlh 1 
down at the outside at ban a millmu lii 
nothing whatever ahwiiiing in this, even if 
more is necessary, which is not to he admitt 
shown, although possiblyan extra lialf-maKon of exnenditure 
may happen to derange some fotoro plana of a Cuanoellor' 
of the Exchequer. For the present Sw STAfFORD Noiwrg- 
ooTJc stroma to have chocked Mr. Hunt’s ardour. Tta 
Miui.stry is not going to repair too fimt the tnistakes of its 
predoecssors. tt will spend more than Mr. Goscauw 
would hav«» siient on ironclads, but it ^vill not spend much 
more. Knuicthing like a huudml thousand pounds beyond 
the E.stinuittjs may perhaps be wanted this year, but ©vott 
os to that 8ir Staffori^ Nortiuxu'e is doubifhl. The general 
oonclimion of the Ministry appears to bo that tho countiy 
can aflbrd to wait for iho iwesont, and may makq its exist* 
ing irontladB do fairly well. As Mr. GosCHBN justly re., 
marked, tho comments of 8ir S rAFF(>UD NoimiuoTn ou Mr. 
Ht:NT’s speech wore the Iwst cxculpatiop of his own 
nianagcuicut of iho navy while ho wu« First Lord that he 
could possibly havo desired. 


SPAifN. 

\ liTHOUGH tho dooisivo sirngglo in Biscay is still 
x\. delayed, it l^ecomcs more and more evident that a 
crisis in {Spanish affaira is approaching. Marshal Hrstuno 
has lu‘cn embarrassed, not only by the obstinate resistanco 
of General Emo’s army, but by jK)liiicftl intrigues and 
diaputes which aro still only suspended. The mission of 
Admiral Tofktb to Madrid seems to have boon caused by 
disHonsion among the niom1)ers of iho Cabinot wbicli ro- 
prcHenis a temporary coalition.^ Beilor Maktos, who is tho 
leader of tho Repiiblioan section, suspected some of 
his colleagues, and especially General Kauaj.a, Minister of 
War, of a design to proclaim Don Alfonso in concert 
with Romo of tho chiefs of tho army. Rbubano has 
hitherto steadily opposed tho restoration of tlio dynoHl.y of 
Queen Isabella, perhaps, among of.lmr reasons, beoauw) ho 
must feel that ho has offended tho Quekn whom ho do* 
throned beyond possibility of for^ivenoos. Only a few 
months ago Admiml Topktk made it ouo of his principal 
arguments against tho llopublican party that its extravo- 
ganoos tended to facilitate tho return of pon At.- 
FON8O. It is not known wht'thor the generaTs of tho 
second rank shore to any considumble extent in tho 
opinions of Seuiuno and Tofbtk. There Noeins roasou 
to buliovo that a largo number of tho oflicors <if the army 
favour Don Alfonso; and it oddly« haprms iliut somo 
of those whoso antipathy to iho Hopublic him driven them 
into the ariny of Don Carlos could gladly witness tlio 
conclusion of some arrangomont by which ho might ro* 
nounco his claims in favour of his cousin. The attempt to 
place Don Alfonso on tho throne coiild scarooly bo womso 
timed than at tho present moment. Until the Carlists are 
defeated, na patriotic Bpaniard would wisli to promote a 
new and douDtfol revolution. Tlio Itopublio has few re- 
spectable friends ; but fortunately the present Oovetnmont 
is only Republican in name. Even if CWbur wofo still at 
tho bead of aflkirs, his whole energies would be con- 
centrated on the civil wajvand ho would osmiredly deprecate 
any domestic changes, however (dosiily they might correspond 
with his political opinions. Tho Carlisis would inovitably 
profit by an open Vupturo in the ranks df their opponents, 
and it is difficult to understand how the moult factions 
memliors of tho Ministry can havo hoou induced' fo distract 
the attention of tho Chief of tho Exeemtivo from his diifi- 
cnlt militaiy task. Admiml T<jpjrr£ i^ipcurs to haVc patched 
up the quarrel for tho moment ; and probably all jiarties 
will for a short time be content to watch the fortune of 
war. The extreme Republicans in Carthagena and 
other places liave again assumed a menacing dinneau- 
our ; mt they will scarcely venture to provoke a O^evn- 
ment which, if it attains a decisive ^ yfotory, wQl 
dispose of an irresistible force. The same oonsidexxtioiis 
win operate siOl more forcibly on the minds of SEjRmDo’s 
; ^utinons colleagues at Mo4nd. The army whicb is now 
assmbled in the neighbourhood of Bilbao is the largest 
vhieh has Mjpemred in Spain for many years ; and all the 
prineifNit miUtary leaders are gathered around their chie£ .. 
If the fines of Somofrostro were forced, and if Bilbao wave 
^ heUefed, at liberty to devolve tbeeoie^ 

of .the tank on Me of hia lieotcttattie : and lui weild 
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inrobablj at oi^pa vetoxn in iritraipb ^ Madrid. . w %tt 
^ont, a ancient force io'^pyerawe all jDaurgentennit^tbe 
spared tfom tbe Northern armj. There no dia- 

ciplined body ot troops in any part of Bpaia ea* 
c^t in the Northern provinces, if SssBano fails in 
his present enterprii^, bis position at the head^ of the 
Government will perhaps become untenable* Spain ^ must 
have changed greatly if there are not rival ^emti 
to profit by any discredit which may fall on tnoir superior; 
and the liopubiicans would be ready on tbe first occasion 
to avenge tnomselves for their own discomfitare. General 
Pavia, who continues to maintain Order in Madrid, will 
probably bo able to decide the fate of S^bsano if the Carlists 
obtain a decisive victory. After his judicious expulsion of 
the rabble called a Cortes, General Pavia declined' political 
office, and ho has since contented himself with the military 
command of Madrid. No officer haa^of late exhibited 
greater force of character ; and the Bepublicans especially 
are penetrated with the wholesome conviction that it is not 
safe to trifle with General Pavia. 

Until ihp attack of Somorrostro is cither resumed or 
rendered linneccsfMiry by some movement against the 
Carlist }K)sition from another direction, it would ho rash to 
anticipate too conGdat^tly tte success of the relieving aimy. 
For some weeks tJic Carlistr have abstained from replying 
to the languid and occasional tiro of ISeriuno’k artillery. 
Their silence may be coiijocturally explained cither by 
want of guns and of ammunition, or by a determination to 
reserve their efforts for the decisive struggle. On the 
other side the intormittout fire is perhaps sustained for 
the exclusive purpose of encouraging the beleaguered 
garrison of Biloao^ which is shut out from all other 
external communication. Daring the interval which 
has elapsed since iho unsuccessful attack on S. 
Pedro do Abanto, iho force which defends Somorrostro 
has had ample tfmo to strengthen the defences, and the 
Carlists are tseriaiuly not absolutely destitute of artillery. 
The mysterious negotiations which have been conducted 
between tho head-quarters of the hostile armies are not 
likely to have tempted either party to relax preparations 
for the final struggle. It is still difficult to oonjecture 
what bases of compromise could have been suggested by 
SsKBANO to which Don Caulos could h^ve consented with- 
out the surrender of his claims to tho Crown. It would 
havo been idle to expect that General Elio would repro- 
duce the treachciy of Maroto by concluding another 
Bcrgara Convention. Nevertheless the authenticity of the 
negotiation is sufficiently proved by tho ostentatious 
declarations of tho Government of Madrid that no such 
If ^rausaciion has bcf^i attempted or contemplated. It is 
^possible that Skrbano may profit by his snperiority in 
numbers to avoid the necessity of attacking Somorrostro 
in front. A considerable army has been assomblod near tho 
strong fortress of Santona under tho command of General 
Concha. Tho communications of the Carlists to tho east- 
ward are still open ; but if Serrano and his generals thought 
it jpossiblo to operate in their rear, tho command of tho sea 
might perhaps enable them to eflbot a diveraion by landing 
a TOdy of troops on tho other side of Bilbao. In all 
probabiliiby no unnecessary risk will bo incurred. Serrano 
liimself is far post middle life, and General Concha, 
though ho is Said to possess military ability, is eighty 
years old. General Elio, wlip commands on the other 
side, is old onongh to have taken an active part 
in the civil war of forty years ago. ,, It is impossible to 
judge among oouflicting accounts of tho comparative 
quidity ofttho troops in either army. Ji may readily be 
believed that tho rank and flic of tho Carlists would unoni- 
xnoQSly resent any attempt on tho part of their officers 
to promote the scoession of Don Alfonso. General Euo*s 
army is probably Composed of Incongruous materiaLs, and 
some of ins men aro perhaps un willing combatants. The 
forces of Serrano are on the average bettor disciplined,^ 
and ^ey are more abundantly supplied with weapons and 
munition^ ofj|war. It is not surprising if they reel but 
faint enthusiasm for a cause winch is but indistinctly 
defined. If they obtain a victory in tbe name of tho 
Bepublic. the result may probably be tho re-establishment 
of Monarchy. 

Although it is impossible to form any confident judgment 
of the probable result of existing compUoations, it may bo 
Mifely esanmed that Uie era of .mere politidl^s and Parlia- 
Aebatere is ,for the jtfosent cloa^. The war wiQ 
reii^ iMsny the pmer. whiqh^fbr some 
ticuiyOhrKAd ^ 


IhmCt^howas, with ilM» exheptlon ^ ODomrixx^ ttneioioife 
atatesmanlike of reoeOt Spanish Ministers^ idwm tirMbsaed, 
idler he had attoiiied power ^ tbe sad of the 
to rule eeoording to constitutional forms with the as* 
sumed sanction of the nation. Soon after the expul- 
sion of Queen Isabella^ the Minister, being also 
the head of the army, issued an order by which 
officers and sold|pr8 wereSeminded tlmt they were strictly A 
forbidden to take part m political affiurs. After the miirder C 
of Prim, King Amadeo made a seriouB and unsuccessful * 
eflbrt to govern the country on those Parliameata^ 
cipIcB which aro utterly distasteful to the great majonfy of 
Spaniards. In the meantime the Republicans employed 
tbcmselves in intrigues with the soldiery whioh almost* re- 
sulted in tbe dissolution of military discipline. Tbe army 
which is now engaged in the North will be strong onongh, 
even if it fails in defeating the Carlists, to dictate the mrae 
of government to be adopted at Madrid. 


INDIAN FAMIlfE AND FINANOE. 
rilHE figures of the Indian Budget which were tele- 
X graphed yesterday bear out what wo said last week 
about tho impossibility of coming to any conclusion at 
present as to the ultimaio incidence of the cost of the 
iamino in Bengal. It is calculated that the net famine ex- 
penditure in tho years 1873*4 and 1874*5 will be 
six and a half millions. The actual expenditure for the 
year 1874*5 may not exceed tho estimate to anything like 
tho extent to which the actual expenditure for the year 
1873*4 has exceeded the estimates formed at the beginning 
of the scarcity. But tho calculations for the coming 
year must havo been made with extraordinary and almost 
miraculous correctness if they are not very largely ex- 
ceeded. Even BO lately as tho opening of Parliament the 
Under-Secretary of State for Indu, though he asked for 
power to raise ten millions by loan, hoped that throe 
millions would be all that it would bo actually necessaiy to 
raise. It now appears that eight millions and a half out of 
the ten millions must certainly bo borrowed, to meet present 
liabilities, while Lord SALisituRY^s first detailed despatch to 
tlio Viceroy virtually orders a very large increase of expen- 
diture. Lord Northbrook had secured 420,000 tons of rice, 
and Lord Salisbury estimates that of this 413,000 tons will 
certainly be required for tho six most afilictcid districts. But 
there will bo partial distress in nmo districts more, and in the 
distressed districts tho demands on tho Government store 
** cannot bo confined to thoso who are in receipt of the 
“ wages or the alms of Govemraent,” There will be numbers 
who will have money enough to support themselves, pro- 
vided that they can obtain rice at lew than famine prices. If 
tho Government were to refuse to soli to this class of per- 
sons, tho only result would bo that it would ultimately havo 
them on its hands altogether. It will bo good policy, there- 
fore, to sell to them even at a loss, in order to avoid having 
to give to them later at a still greater loss. Consequently, 
says liord Salisbury, “ as Government grain becomes tho 
only grain of the district, the stores destined for the three 
'^milfious who will be on your bands must be ovory- 
where divided in some degree with a less destitnto 
class.*’ Thus, supposing the 420,000 tons to be amply 
sufficient for the supply of those directly relieved by tiie 
Government, a large margin must bo allowed for other 
demands likely to ^ mode upon it. But this 420,000 tons 
may not be all available. Lord Salisbury instances the 
possible failuA of arrivals, the shrinkage of transport^ the 
chance of accident, the loss that may result from damage 
done by rain, to which, as a telegram the other day re- 
minded ns, he might have added the danger of fires. It is 
impossible to say what deductions should be made from the 
420,000 tons to meet these unforeseen drains on the supply. 
But that in one form or another they will involve vexy 
considerable deductions can hardly be questioned. A third 
source of discrepancy between the provision and the need 
is tbe possible inadequacy of the cidcalationB fhmaahed to 
the VicBROT. As Lord Salisbury points out, the number of 
persons requiringn^ef was fixed in Novenotber attwomiSfioiut 
and a half. By March the estimate haikb^en raised to three 
millions, and “ it is impossible to assume with oertahaiy 
** that the tendency to an inideqnate appreoiaiion of thd 
danger haa already ceased to operate/’ 

Accordingly on the loth or March Lord SAummY 
directed the Viosrot by tdegram to. seeoxe eocMgpjNMis 
more ot Burmah^ &ua inoreaeing tbs 

provisffin % pearly oiie»h»lf ; «|id ihMgK in Muwv to 
i tsl^paiiii deprecating aiqr farther id Bun. 
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this thcoreticftl impiTft-cJon* raay^bTSw^T^^ I nwMW* anleot the impcwtram Di mmih 

eants fni- —mi .. _S?. . pplu | dgcmg cpoh a power mto the Imt*! snhem nf ii>ti«ii»k 

owners M adequately wet^iaodT ' 


fimTfi W-' title, or an owners with a title 

Jr y^tl bntnomii^ <« go book a certain number , 

ti * f ’ '** withoutany titlB.<4 

and then Ihc-pommeiiceraontofthe rej^istered title wUldaie 
from ( bo dny of registration Before, however an an, Silnt 
«in ,J.o bo as proprietor only, the Itogistmr must 


hr, or H<7mo person wh^irant in primd fnrio entitled to tJuvl 
bein^^ the proprietor, is in ]k>pIjtmjod by him, rind 
prohts. This is a provision probaBi^ “Tsaxli^ 
meet the case of trustees, but it will bo ooSn 


to 

fnSirable that in- 
Cirin ition should bo given when the Bill is diseuwd in the 
Lords us to what are the iniorc'sts which this plan ofregistni. 
lion of proprietors without title is intended to proleet. It 
may however be mentioned that no trust, express, inipliod, 
or eonstructivo, is to be ontcretd or referred to in tlie land 
registfT, and the register will not show that the proprietor 
is inortgagcje or has a siKmriiy only. 

Bnt it is not merely the fee simple in freehold land that 
may bo registered. Leaseholders, when more tliun iwentjr- 
©iK* years of the term are, at the time of registration, still 
nnexpired, may Ix) registered also, and, what is more 
important, charges may come on the register. This 
is contrary to the n-commondations of tno majority 
©f the Commissioners, although some members of the 
Commission whoso names carry great weight were of 
©pinion that, unless tho now scheme gave facilities for the 
creation of charges, one main object of a good system of regis- 
iration would bo defoatod ; and Lord Cairns has adopted 
thoi r opinion . A mort gageo may lie registered as proprietor, 
and then, as between himself and tliird parties, he is to 
occupy in every respect the position of the proprietor; and 
a purchaser from the mortgagee will be on precMsely as good 
a footing as if tho mortgage had not existed, and ho had 
purchased from the proprietor, althougli, as between the 
mortgagor and tho mortgagee, the latter is to retain all tho 
©qtiitablo rights which he now possesses. It is not, how- 
over, iarogflrdto mortgages, where tho mortgagee steps, so 
far as third parties are conconied, into tho shoes of the 
mortgngor, that there is any great novelty in tho measure 
of Lord Cajrnb. It is th© new system of creating charges 
that will praotically introduce a considerable clmnge, and 
perhaps nothing will conduce so effectually to make pro- 
prietor»r7*©gigter as the facility they will possess of gutting 
money on their loud with trifling trouble and ei^nse. 
Charges may bo cinated in two ways. The registered 
projirietor is to rocf‘ivo from the R^istrar a cH'rtificaliO 
stating that he is tho rc'gistered proprietor of oertain lands 
or Itnvseholds, and then he is to be at lilx»rty to deposit this 
certilioato with a memorandum endorsed on it stating tho 
date and object of tho deposit, and no ohargo or lion is to be 
oroatod by any other deposit, and no lion for unpaid pnr- 
ohoso money is to exist, unless a charge under the Act has 
boon created in favour of the vendor. The other mode in 
which charges may bn created is by registering an instm- 
mont establishing the charge, and then the land certificate 
will rot 1)0 deposited, bat it will have to bo produced, and 
the Kegiatrar will note on it a description of the charge 
oreated. When a charge is created under tho Act, it will 
be registered, and the registered proprietor of the charge 
will have absolute power to deal with this charge, and to 
dispose of it or release it ; and transferees from him will 
have nothing to do with ai^ trosts by whidi the proprietor 
of tho diaigo may be ad^iod. The proprietor of the 
charge will have a certificate given to him of his proprie- 
torship, and a charge is to carry with it, unless the in.stra- 
meet creating it nogativee tho pregnmpiion, a covenant to 
^ pay tho anioant chargod and the right to take possession ; 

^ and Togisterod chnrgeii aro to take priority among them- 
aelvos according, not to the date when they ore created, but 
according to the date of their being entered on the register. 
Thtis a parson asked to lend money on land trill easily make 
hiinself sure of safety, and the person anzioiiB to norrow 
will be able» hy going through a very simple fonny to 
orckte such a aeoarity as will enable him to get tho money 
with the least poasiliik delay. It is this power of getring 
mon^ easily on land which those acquainted with oolmS 
Snd<^tmoidalayidmasof tegistratm 
nsntsd aa enm of the graateit Imefilt deixv^ the 

igrttsim tbtir anAlt mimpoeriblatodo 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

DISRAELI, in his answer to a qnestioiii^Vnt |h» 
jadiciously made little of the ^flcultr 
^uch liM anscu j but it would Imre been prudeiit to,c» 
Ttalcos ‘a libt*rty in fi Li.ssi:ps*s personal susdeptil^fj, 
irritation. In expresAorpriso projoet(*d and acQ^mplisheA 
a man of sense, not likciyi;i.rthat even a pri^easmw^iliii. . 
Dimraeli implied tliat the threat ov^idsing the Sues Oaaal 
was the effect of a casual burst of temper. The assutanoc 
that the Fronoh Govemmout was engaged in efforts to aettk 
the dispute was more aatisfacioiy than Mr. DxSRASLfe oon& 
donee lu the final diBC'i*ution of M. ps Lasssps^ On thi 
other hand, the assent of Russia to the demands of thi 
Canal Company requires explanation. The great import 
anco of the undertaking entitlos the proprietors to m 
equitable and liberal conbidoration of their interests. Bui 
for the energy of M. PE Lkrblps and the confidence rmosed 
in his judgment and ability by oapitaUsts, the Canal 
would not have been made. If the tariff attached to till 
conc‘OSHion proved to bo inadequate, it would be unreasonidblf 
and in(*onvimuuit to construe tho legal rights of the Ooub- 
pany too strictly. At tho Komo time it is impossible tc 
allow tho dues to bo raised at discretion to the derange- 
mont and discoumgemont of trade. The whole matter hai 
boon fully considered by the Commission which lately met 
at Constantinople, and, notwithstanding much difference ol 
opinion among representatives of different nations, a scale 
of duties was ultimately settled and formally approved bj 
tho Poric. It is intelligible that the English representative 
should have been more anxious than some of hu oolleagnsi 
to secure moderation in the rates. His oountiymon wiqf 
tho greater part of tho whole amount lovied^ aud they 
perhaps l)est understand the tendency of low duties to in- 
croasi) the number of vossels using the Canal. In this, as hi 
all similar cases, ibe greatest profit would probably bi 
derived from a rate neither the highest nor the loweri 
which may have been proposed. The reoipiantB of the tc^ 
naturally incline to the assumption that the tonsam paering 
the C/anal will vary little with tho charge, while chi]p 
owners and froigl iters have no object but to a^^uo© the raw 
to the lowest jiossible point. It is irnnossibi^^ for thoac 
who have not inquired minutely into the whok 
to form an opinion of the justice of M. PE LsESEPB^b "'blinks. 
The Commission must be supposed to have been a oo. 
tent Court, and the presumption is against the litigant Wk'* 
seeks to reverse tho judgment. The Company relies on tiM 
decision in its favour of a French Dourt, which xnay pro* 
bably have jurisdiction over the relations of the Bharo 
holders with one another; but it can scarcely give powti 
to levy a certain scale of tolls in a foreign coimtiy. 

The danger of an arbitrary stoppage of the trad© of ^ 
Canal may be safely disregarded. Ho Compaw and M 
undertaker, however moritorions, can be allowed to hW 
the key of the passage between the East and 
Thu Company cannot perhaps bo compelled^ to jpnjriiflef 
the maintenance, the working, and the lighbi^ of ^ 
Canal ; but il‘ it pewersely rofuses to perform its mimit 
Governments concenied in the matter wfll be ftiHy in 
in interfering. If M. pe Lesseps puts out the liglii 
declines to perform anv longer the services for vmoh^ 
Company is paid, the ranctions whioh the Cosuinny 
repudiate mnst be disoboig^ on behalf of luEl tra 
nations, probably by the Egyptian Oovammenti 
has already determined to take provimcmalpoeaBeaum 
Canal if the Company rofoses to keep it iqpen. 
capitalists who oonstrocted the wore hi 

instance at liberty to iri&hold their conMhntipoe} htty 
tho nature of the case they have nb to wee j* 
oommunication which has once been opened. 
the question admitted of argnment, fortanaksljrJ 
indoes with geneial enedianqy; and 

may have earned the right 5f bolding: ipooat 4^' 
^rremmdenoe with sorereigii ^ 

together hehaleaB in m qnttvd WhgW w wOnUl 
jriaoedlumarafoflm wpii^ 
ftwihinidng,if not tmn% 
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S retdtions. It confides the ezecntiTe power to Msrsbid 
(aoMahon for sevon years, and then provides that this 
power shall be exercised “ with the title of President of the 
** Republic, and under the existing conditions, until the 
** modifications which may bo introduced by the Consti- 
“ tntional laws.” If those modifications extend to the title 
as well as to tho conditions under which the Marshal exer- 
cises the executive power, there is nothing in tho law to 
prevent tho ABBomoly from ohristening him Liontenant- 
Gen(;ral of tho kingdom, and so making Fnince a Monarchy 
by implication; which is what the Bight coni end. If tho 
modifications can only be introduced into tlio conditions, 
and the title of President of tlie Republic is to continue 
unchanged, then it is clear that for the term of the 
Marshalls power Franco must remain a Republic ; which is 
what the Left Centre, and, with some dific‘i‘flnce of 
moaning, tho Right Centre also, contend. Tho Duke of 
Bkoome’s specchcB do nothing to remove this nneertainty. 
On the one hand, ho has said that the Assembly has shown 
its confidence in the Piiestdent of tho Republic by entrust- 
ing him with tho executive power for several years, and 
that the Prbsidrnt has returned this confidence by leaving 
it to tho Assembly to docido wliat shall bo tho attributes of 
liis power. This clearly limits tho spliero of tho Constitu- 
tional laws to tho determination of wliat amount of power tho 
PuEHiDKNT of the Republic shall possess ; it does not imply 
any right in the Assembly to change the character or name 
of the ])er8on poBsessing it. In tlie same speech, however, 
tho Duke of IIkoqlie said that when tho Constitutional 
^^Pommittoe had made its report, tho Assembly would judge 
cHtablt^isdom whether tho state of jiartios permitted the 
to prolSshmont of a definitive Government, or made it desirable 
sible deciJig the oxisti^ truce. This certainly points to a pos- 
and a Ilep^li^i perhapi of the issue lietween Monarchy 

It was by putting out present Session, 

another, as the Journal des *^^^**i 

Bbooijk Booured a that iioUiWg was 1 

RopaWicanswoTOBCcurod by i,y the iiasertion 

changed ; tho Monarchist i Since then the Duke 

that everything “js'icat dS'iu of tho 


Depetbe's meaning, and that the tbeoiry of Hwriial UiO* 
Mahon's position, which is accepted the Bight, is tho 
theory accepted, or at all events tolerated, by the Galriiiet. 
However resolute therefore the Duke of Broglie znay diow 
himself in hoping silent, it seems impossible that even his 
silence should not be quite sufficientljr espress^ Bo 
will not thank M. Bsun for thus forcing him A^epeak 
out, or to let his meaning bo equally obvious without his 
speaking out; but, uu pleasant as the compttlsio]i may 
oven the practised ingenuity of au Orleanist Minister oan 
hardly succeed in ev^ing it. 




THE AltOIIBISHOPS BILL. ' 

W E have often had occasion to show how Brinoe 
BibMAiicK, with all his genius, has committed a 
capital fault in his controversy with the Oermau ecole- 
siastics from his disregard of the spiritual element of 
human nature while dealing with a religious body. He 
has committed the grave mistake of elevating antagonists, 
whom he ought to have made as nninterostinff as possible, 
upon the pedestal of martyrdom. We should be very sorty 
to think tlmt tho English Bishops had made a similar (klse 
step in their way of treating the existing difficulties in the 
Chundi. We cannot, however, help fearing that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s policy of introducing a Bill for 
facilitating law suits on disputed matters of ceremonial, 
instead of attempting to define what the due limits of cere- 
monial should be, is one which may inflame instead of 
allaying present heats. The persons whoso peculiarities 
have confessedly called down the Episcopal intervention 
are a class whoso faults are all those of being so fond 
of church that they never can bo stopped fi-om over- 
working it. Fanatics they may be, wrongheaded, or con- 
tumacious, but at the bottom of all their abenrations seal 
froiiil Wcrog* -- them os a class, and it follows from 

iho class ot their conscience goes wrong, it is 

and the presen P, . Ji^jj,blunted. They are emphatically 
to take , -gei„g|ay be led, but cannot bo driven, “ 

ihev mav make . , ^ no means one which is likely 

peculiarly w ^ ^ ^ 


the Government, hut ft verv p LuoitN Bbun to fopl the clerical and popiua thronarh 

tilftced on it hy ft letter 




publicly pW on J by ft ^rLegiUmiet deputy etatos that 
the Union. In tlus “ P prosecution any news- 


T8 

tb«t «» Bat^o Bombor ot fc Biuht; "P 

him for seven ywa. uw contesting this. Und.-r 
M. Beu«. .J,^%iarilucMAHON will, if he 

one name or 3 France for sovou yeais. 

ohooBOB, lumBin _ e MmiSTBR of Jiisncn never 

This dMB not from pronouncing whrt^^ 

meant it to hinder, the ABMm^ MaoMahon is ft Mon- 

the ronniry J^®^ntiftry, jg piost important 
arcliv or ft P “ ce that all doubt upon tins point 1 

for the tranquilli^ possible delay, 

should ho oloarw ,'T. . .rj,i,„;^Ii},i(,Ti!.Bof Jcmice, and 

M.BHrNi8ftpoi^nal^.ond^ hi 

it is oven hinted that M. um ^ ^ho Duke of 

circnlftT receiving tins 8^®® • ” the Assembly 

Brooi-ik will iTall that the Oovevnraeiit 

moctB again, to say ■Bvdn’s theory of Marshal Mac- 

means. If he accepts M.Bkon « ^ J the whole 


Buhiect, and foel the clerical i-i'— thtongh 

OB Lmbers of *^;“_JrSe Zne i® 

■'“'p 

‘“*11 o»lj BtaiWj toiSg 
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«jjg the now mes 
The oddities of th 


5 Wlii/ -- 

Bvirehomo have never ^ b^^Uy descriM • 

Into Mr. PiiROUAS whom Njjsos J ^ 

being But wiU the As0 

r/sSpuS' 



SgSat the Establishment, ho 


idem 

'if 'he repudiates M. Bbvs’s intorpveta- 


OTinonouto^ and possibly alienate a 
tKgbt Contii. If he ^pudiah 
tioirSie long talked of schism 
iont and 

M. Bruh violated tho law 

I^egitamist nf^^ovembor hy urging the Assembly 
of the Cmmt of Chaubord without further delay, 

its to work upon tho Constiiu- 
JT^s* wft my he^uro 1hi»t tho Vnim wdl lose m 
tiODitt on M. Brur's imphcd advieOs H 

Monoiiinit^ of ...» it vnU 
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was ihttt of ataadsng befbm tho table at tbe 
OotBttaiiiiioxke We oaxunot suppose i3iat the A.BOHBt8HOP 
know this wbou lie made tbe sireepuig aasertioki, bat such 
of eiaiemeut may wdl make ibo moat moderate 
Gharohmen fear ea engine oS perBOcution in tU novel juris- 
It is very certain that, if it ia intended to do for* 
moi^Mbnia what the Bishop of Duroam has been doing for 
WUxatee,*and on equally alight provocation, the end of tbe 
. Hslabliahment is very much nearer than iho Liboratiou 
Society in its wildest jnbihition has ever anticipated, for it 
would be nothing loss than the arbitrary enforcemeut of 
the narrowest Puritanism. The Bishop of Dukium has 
unhappily made himself a public character, and it is not 
unseemly to say that, armed witli the powera which this 
Bill contains, ne might bring the Church to a deadlock 
UFithiu his populons diocese. The Akciibisrop indeed began 
^ib a declaration of impartiality which was, we doubt not, 
ginoerely uttered ; and he gave a sketch, more pietures(]uo 
than flattering, of the village clmrcli of a former genera- 
tion. But ho soon got into the anti- Ritual groove, and 
kept there all through his speech. It is only ti^o much to 
bo feared that, under the provocation of believing them- 
selves picked out for oppression, and in direct response to 
the Archbisuop*s asseveration that the tribunal is intended 
to have a double action — to screw up as well a.s to throw 
down — High Churchmen may have wide recourse to tliat 
from which they have hitherto absolutely absiaiTicd, and 
make themselves delators of clergymen who in their 
minion have fallen short of the Prayer Book standard. The 
mshops may turn a deaf car to these allegations, as well us 
M) many others from the opposite side. But the spoctacle 
>f the Church of England converted into a hive of waspish 
nformers will neither be edifying, nor safe, nor comfortable 
!br tbe Bishops who will have fostered the swarm. 


The provoking part of the whole jirocct'diiig i.H that, 
srith a little wider grasp of things us they are, the embroglio 
night have been converted into an opportunity for at least 
litempting to replace the Church of England on a footing 
)f new and strong stability. It is certain that on the one 
[land all the principal parties in the Church command an 
imount of congre^tional sympathy which entitles them to 
lomethin^ more than indulgence, and on the other that it 
is impOBBiblo to bind down uinetoenth-ccnttiry aspirations 
[>y Tudor and Stuart restrictions. AV"c should bo ex- 
nremel^ sorry to see the Prayer Book tampered with; 
t has in the main an antiquity and breathes a spirit very 
lifibrent from Tudor or Stuart politics, and can be well 
uaintained, if only for its unrivalled literary merit, as the 
Sortnal standard of the worship of a people to whom its con- 
ients are very dear. But to accept the Prayer Book and to 
yo enslaved to the Prayer Book are not altogether the same 
king. That loose mass of revivals and novelties which it 
imuses some people to lump together os Ritualism has its 
itrong as well as its weak points, and tbe Episcopal Bench 
might be as profitably employed in discovering which of 
kese points really hit wants of the day, and are laealthy for 
^ho souls of living men, as in planning Acts of Parliament 
hr the indiscriminate worrying of whole classes of laborious 
fleigymen. The religions diflicnlty in largo towns is purely 
enreal when every section of Churchmanship ouglit to be 
|Ue within an eoqr distance to find that type of worship 
which is most congenial to it. In countir parishes the 
Base is diflerent^ and there wo freely grant that the clergy- 
ought to remember that, in forcing on his own theones 
ininst the feelings of the flock of whom he is minister, ho 
msnds alike against Christian charity and worldly common 
sense. But even in the coontiy the day has twenty-four 
bonrs, and much may be done within that time. So long 
jli the. superstition holds good that Church means eleven 
md iblwe o'olod^ and that eleven and three o'clock must 
witness the performances from January to Docemlx^r, 
\k» shoe will bo sore to pinch somewhere. Even in the 
SWnntryt where different phases of Churchmanship are 
mxiesented in tke same parish, the Church might well 
wmess different types or worship at various times of 
day. These remarks may appear trite, but wo believe 
i niiA simple and obvious roforms might smooth down 
diBonlties wmbh would resist the impact of more elaborate 
pfOtentkms tnachinmy. At all events the experiment 
Qfrik trying, and if the attempt sbonld be the cause of 
little 4ela](Xt legislation, the time would not be lost 
; avmm the hasty prodnetiem of a cumbrous 
ii^ tke piTomotion of geiimd ilUwilL 

seems to have attacked eonsidemkte 
— ^ti^pmviskm whisk ia emhodied in tke iStb 



Clause of the Bill, and which we must reckon amongst the 
least defensible provisions of the measure — ^name^, the 
reversal of tbe well-understood and universal rule of pur 
Courts, that an appeal suspended pro tfmpore the exeou^on 
of the judgment of the lower Court, If such Sk thing as a 
j^tisan Bishop were an impossibility, if while what Univer- 
sity preacher term “ the inferior clergy *’ ostentatiously 
mount the differing cockades of “ High ” and “ Low and 
“Broad,*’ the Lord Bishop sat serenely aloft above the tempta- 
tions of fi*ail humanity, then the ])roprioty of such a provision 
might be considered without prejudice to iho primd facte ob- 
jection w'hich exists ngniust isoUit.ingany particular jurisdic- 
tion by novel proviHimm antiigouiKtio to the goiioral juridical 
system of the country. But wo know that strong personal 
feeling may even penetmto the lordly halls of Auckland, 
and we must yieixjlbro strongly pi*otest against a provision 
which might so easily be converted, in the hands of a 
pi*elato of unscrupuleus conseientiousnesH, into an engine 
for w'orrying out pmeticea which ho knows are not illegid, 
but which he fot‘l8 may b(» made iiupossiblo by a sufficient 
nunil)cr of .suspensions. The lime has harilly come for 
trcatijig English elergymon like French journalists. 

In another feature the Bill must bo fiindameutally 
alten^d. 'J'ho ihiXM.) assessors wliom tho Bishop mnsi 
name aro in each case ehoscii for tho particular suit. 
This is copied from an Act mon) than thii’ty years old, 
and wo believe seldom put in force, for the jpunish- 
luent of eriiuinul elorgYmeii. But to make it the (Irsi 
duty of tho judge, in who.so hands a new and iilimit;- 
ablo system of criminal jurisdiction has been plnced, to 
pack lor every ciiso tho knot of men who will ho liall 
assessors and half jurymen, is t>o impose upon tho Bishop 
a responsibility from which tho most scrupulous will 
shrink, and which tho bitterest partisan must feel to be 
a temptation wbiuh ought not to have been thrown in his 
w'ay. On the otiier hand. Bishops may argue that tu fix 
tho membership of their Court will be to put their own 
office into com mission. On tho whole, wo should not bo 
surprised to find that when they have got out of tho oclio of 
mutual congratulations over tho neutnoHS of tlieir own 
handiwork, they will discover that tho grievance is less 
tangible and the proposed remedy loss workable than they 
had persuaded each other into believing. Ti)oy may at 
least rt fleet that it is playing for very high stakes to call 
Parliament to subvert the Icgiil status of all tho clergy in 
tho land, and to take care that those clergy shall not luivu 
the opportunity of being heard on, liardly even of consider- 
ing, ino revolutionary measure. If tlio Bill breaks down 
under such circumstanecH, Homething else will break down 
! with it. 


CURIOSITIES OF CIUTICISM. 

I T is a favourite coUBolation of unpopular authors to remark 
upon tliu fallibility of critics. The most pouular illustration 
of Uiat underiiablo fact hns been taken from mo rixu^ption oi 
AVuriLworth and KcaU by those who then sat in the font ul 
authority. Jellrey’s dogmatic “This will never do,” and tho recom- 
iii«?udati<»n to Keats to go Ymck to bis gallipots, hiivo ))een cast in 
the tiHJth of all s<df-appoiiitcd judges. The comfort thus given to 
hail authors of a later geiiemlion may perbajiB countcrljalance the 
pain intli(;ted upon tho original sufferers. The error was indeed 
great in both cases, though it would be only fair to reiiieruL)r that 
m each casu it was on erior rather of omission than commisHiou. 
The IkultB aitneked were real faults, though tho tuerits were ovtir- 
ksiked. Nobody will now deny that Wordsworth is constantly 
tedious, or that ' Endymiim is in many respects a very criido per- 
fonuBUce. Criticism involving errors of u still grosMT kind may 
have a real value of its own. Wo sot aside the question as to the 
expediency of indicting pain, even on a had poet, i’opo jus^iics 
his practice of making public 

TUal u^'rnl to mch fwl tJuil Jiea an ntm 
by tho plauhible argument thiit 

No creature HinurU .xj little u a fooh 

Providence, it may be, has given thick skins along with dull 
brain#. But tbi# excuse assumes that the critic is always right in 
his judgment, and is not treating with contempt a better mtm 
than himself. To the public, however, whatever may be the case 
of the Bofferer, the assertion of an inde^ndent Judgment, oven 
when it is grossly erroneous, is valuable m its way. (Criticism is 
good for nothing in so (ar as it is inrincere, or in so far as it is 
merely the mechanical repetition of the judgment of other men. 
A great mmnr wiitesrs are afraid of nothing so much as trusting to 
their own jadgment ^ and a mere echo of the sociepted verdict of 
fbe day is of oouine valueless. Bui a distinct record of lirst-haud 
impraiMOiiet howevar absurd tbw may b^ is genemUy worth 
sta^yla^ If jpeo^ could onb be induoed to say frankly what 
tbioy mily scMsr eoms to an 
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upon criticid miestioDB, Tho mififertiiiie ia that in<^t critica thh>k 
tbemaolveii to bo not only ri#?bt but InfiilliHo. Thoy try to 
a uriivoraal law of thoir own privaia taste. If, ioatead of aaying 
‘Wordtf worth ia doll, Jfitfroy had said Wordaworth bores 
would have been a uaifiil \ntoe6f instead of a Ijad judffo. The 
foot that a (rreat writwr makes a certain impreHsiou upon bU con- 
ieiuporariea is onc^ to tw* taken into account, however little we may 
be cfiKposed to acwmt their verdict as final. 

Thus, fcnp exampfo, in the mass of iShakspcarean critici.-tm, it is 
as important to notit^e Voltaire’s drunken savage ” and the in- 
appro<-.i,itive remiirliH of the old English critics as the wilth'St 
spw;iiJuti<»nB of his Ciemum idolaters. The worst piece of critif-isiu 
tnat was over dolibemtely published by any human being wo take 
to have been a romark of Gifiurd’s. After saying tliat Shak- 
spoaro w/is orpialled or excelled in almost every quality by soino of 
too contemporary dramidists, he asks what is that quality in w hich 
he wiKS really pro-oniiiient and by which ho dewirves his iimnor- 
tality ? The answer is that it was his wit. Wonli wotild certainly 
fail to give any ndeejuato conception of the absfdute want of even 
a rudimentary appniciation of bhakspoaro implied in such a state- 
ment ; mid yet we think it more valuable than the liundredth re- 
petition by some commonplace critic of the cant phrases iiVml the 
Knowledge of human nature of the myriad-minded poet. If it 
shows nothing c*lw, it at loost shows what was the sisite of mind 
of a critical mogniito whoso teaching Jjyron accepted with 
reverpneo, though luckily he did not always accept its conclusious. 
Gifibrd, for example, recommendod him to omit from the AV/y/p e/ 
(hnntk the most picturesr|uo lines in the poem, where the wild 
dogs strip the scalp Jroiu a akull: — 

As yc peel the tig when tlip fruit is fre<ih. 


Byron’s critical judgments are fiw* above Gilford's level ; and 
oocnmumdly, us iu'tlie letters on i*opo, imply genuine insight, 
though genornllv one-sided and pervort<»d enough. His respect for 
Gilford is intelligible when one finds him calling liogers the 
" Tithonus of poetry, imiuortal already," and condemning himself 
and all the revolutionary school in couipnrison with that very faded 
IHthonus and the much stronger, but scjircely immortal, Urabbe. 
There is still much to be said by By runic criims as to tlio pooticnl 
tendencies indicated by those opinions. The school from which 
they wore more or less inheritoa, and to which Gilford, as a gooii 
Gonservativo, naturally mlhored, has boon sullicieutly ridiculed for 
the nlwurdities, as they seem to us, of its judgments. Macaulay 
points out with his usual vigour how very erroneous were the 
criticisms piisscKl by such men as Johnson and Wiihiole ufMin their 
oouteiiiporaries os well as upon their fuiccstora. mbody indeed is 
more vigorous tliiui Macaulay in assaulting a sophistry which was 
ilready thoroughly expUxied. lie is aduiimblo at attacking the 
biTors of tho p?nemti(iQ which preceded bis own; and could mount 
the breach with an abundaut display <if ctiurage afb^r its defenders 
had given up the game. It is amusing to remark, for example, 
how audaciously he disputiss the old-fashioned theory of enr- 
roctness " which had gone out with the school of Pope, fisHuils the 
dramatic unities of time and place, and ridicules the old canons 
that tho hero of an opio poem ought to be vicUirious and 
its first liook unadomoa with similes. He has no tnmblo in 
showing that dohuson >vaH grossly uniust, not only to Shakspeare 
and Milton, but to Tom Jane^ Giirfu’fr’s •avf'Uf and Trisfrom ] 
IShanthf^ and that Walpole allowed his prejudices as a fine gentle- 
man Ut bias his opiiiioue os to the litemry magnates of his time. 
Bonio of those opinions, indiH'id, are absurd enough. Johnson's 
criticism upon Lf/vutan has been quoted to<i often to be repeated. 
His remarks upon ShaksiHMur*' ai>? Bomoliiuea wpially alisurd. Tho 
staioment, for example, that, iu diw?u»8iiig the pavtieiilar ex- 
oellencos which mark »Shaka|)eare's plays, we should ** allow to tho 
tragedy of ILmlet the praise of variety," is periuqia almost ns silly as 
tho phrase we have quoted fnmi ( lilfonl. Walpole may be coiidemiicd 
witn equal facility. To say notliing of his churncterlslie dislike 
for the roughniMS of Johnson and V\ iirburton, he attacked some of 
the greatest naan's in litcmture. lie couqinivs J^aute, for example, 
to “ a Methodist parson in Bedlam"— a statement in which, as we 
may remark in passing, be was countenanced by Voltaire, who spaks 
of tho /bWmi thrnmS/iia m ** stupidly extravagant and barbarfais." 
If Walpole did not share Voltaire a prejudice against the drunken 
savfigo^ 8bakspeare, it was because, in spite of his nfiected 
Gallicism, he shared a giwd manv British prejudices. Walpole, 
however, was no fool, and moat of his pn^jmlScce pe an impression 
of m very siucore dislike to being Dorwl. We are less angry 
with him for fiudiiig Thomson's wtwisomc, or being 

vexed by the French a<liiiiration for Kiclumlson, than 
grateful lo him for saying sincerely wlmt so many other 
pctiple have foU. Mocauli^ himself would have to invoke our 
mercy on the same- grounds when, iu bis Essay on Bunvan, he 
pronounces tho Faety Querns to bo hoiielesalv tedious, and 'doubts 
whether tuiyUidy but a eonuneutator could Iiave reached the cod 
of the poem if tho ail last btxikB had been preserved. We may 
doubt woodier Macaulay himself accomplished tho task of reaching 
tlko cud of tho existiug porformanco. ** very few and vmy wear^ 
ho aaya, iu» those who aro in at the death of the Blataiit Boast" 
The Blatant Beast does not die at al]> though lamed for the tune 
hj Oalidoni, The last stanias teU ua that 

Mow he nMingefth thioiw;b the world agslBe, 't 

Airi rl^KSth asie in «acb ae|p!«B and sU 

ISe any Is that may him now restrains, 
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the historical point of viswr^ The insenrihiKty of the aoddart 
critics in tho last contuty to Gothic architecture and to mnaalio 
poetry is a fket to be expbnad latber than an emr^ to be do- 
noiui^. When Hume, in oume remarks unon Home’a 
shows a strong preference of Racine to ShaKspeare^ it wonla he 
ridiculous to consuro what is an intoreeting illuatratum ofjjontaBs- . 
porary habits of mind. Nothing would be earner than tJjj^anjF 
numlier of pages with equally erroneoits verdicts of mmiOT file 
finest tdste. A couple of specimene may be enough. MeoM ^by , 
ridicules Johnson for praiaiiig the Cnoiiom m that , 

timtous bore Blackmore.’^ Johnson it merely followreg the lead; 
of Macaulay's idol, Addison, who cells the same pom one of ' 
the most useful and noble productions in oar English verse"} 
and sa vH that the reader will find in it the depths of philoeo^y 
enlivened with all tho charms of poetry and be pleased “to see so 4 
gi*oat a strength of reason amidst so beautiful a redundancy of 
imagination." Addison, however, was not tlie only writw v^ose 
approval of the moral purpose of a poem has prejudiced his 
nient of its literary merite. Generally sneaking, his entiw 
instincts aro os fine ns the reasons by which ne supporta thflSD we 
strangely pm rilo. Of the later writers who more or less tpcknoir- 
hnlged his authority no one showed a more eiquirite taste than ^ 
Goldsmith ; and wo find Goldsmith saying that the work whidi 
ho would select as tho most perfect example of English gemus 
would l>e the ]iape of the Lock: and remarking on Milton's A/lijpre 
and Pen^eroso, that though they show a “correct and strong" 
iiimginatiun, the irregular measure of the introduction “ hurts an 
English ear." . ^ 

The 8(K;ond-hand repetitious of such o{nnioiia by superiev wiheii ^ 
have, of course, no interest ; but where we find them put forwttd 
in undoubwd sincerity by men of genuine power they are valus^i 
whether as illiistniling some odd personal preiudiomnr oe showing 
how the d(^ve1o)mtent of a strong mind is mouified breathing an 
iiitolloctual atriK ►sphere il iirerent from our own. The writers who re- 
volted ogninst the old errors fell into errors which strike us aS eqnal^ 
abfutrd. Charles Lamb's preference, for example, of Markmevi 
version of Famt to (ioethe's is an amusing proof of the humourist’e 
addiction to a particular vein of thought; aad his judgment 
limy be compared with He Quineey's ingenious theory that 
Goethe's reputation was ephemera), and prlncipallv due to the 
splendour oi his oflitiial position at the Court of Weimar. We 
laugh nt such whims, but wo must admit that there is a cer- 
tain value in a gtxxL sturdy prejudice. Griticiam has noK 
as yet passed into the sinentiiic slnm. There are but a few 
venlicts which are not liable to ^ cunsidenibly modifiedi 
if not entindy upset. The first condition for oh^ning treat- 
worthy results would be to know accuratoly how i^vidual minds 
are really nt!(K‘ted by a ^ivon author. As in chemical ipperiments 
wo try how a sulistance is utFoctod when exposed to various agents, 

HO in criticism we should try the effect of a course of Shakspeare 
upon os many difi'erent minds at as many different periodi oa 
p^ireible. The couclusions so obtained would not boanexpremian 
of our own individual tosto, but the statement of a certain brer 
determining the influence of a given author under vwy^ aVN 
cnnistancfHi. The great difficulty of implying the method is thoft, 
even where sufficient luatei ials exist, it is hard to distinguish bo- 
tween the genuine sentiment and the mere echo of other mmrii 
aimtiments ; and therefore the great value of a thoroughly mis- 
taken and wvong-hended estimate is that there is rather more 
chance of its sincerity. AfitHMation, indeed, takes innumerable 
shapes, and there are iiinny writers at the present day vvho admire 
what revolts or bores other people precisely because it is tiresome 
or offensive. The notion tiiat originality is secured by oen- 
tradicting cntablibliod opinions is indeed the plague all good 
roivsoning. We have to criticize the critics tbemMves before vre 
con disliuguinh that part of their judgment which is really ainoere. 
But, assuming that proct'Hs to 09 satisfactorily accomplished, we 
should value luiy eccentric opinion as the natural philosqphar 
values Si^me unique sjKcimen wnioh serves to embody a oruciafed^ 
periment. J 


SIMONV. 

’IVT'E shall not at present iliscuss the proposed amendment of 
V V the law of Simony so eloquent^ intniduced last Tueedly 
to the consideration of the House of Lords hj the Bishop o{ 
Peterborough. Bat the history of the sin or seendal nihwiie- 
r whatever it is to bo called, which has the 

Simon Mi^us to an immortality of shame is m oaiicMis enm aita 
a brief notice of its origin and growth may not be witboiit imsWl • 
at this moment It nt^ hardly be premised that the weed Is Id ' 
one sense a misnomer. No two characters can weU he more 
each other than the easy-going conifortahio sort of pimesi most 
in thm days to profit by a simomaesd contmet, and ^ gmilf 
tuagiciait and erch-hcretic — as he was regarded, in theeaxfy‘€9umjdk’ 
—from whom such contracts derive thehr evR miiMb 
Magus had much more of Mabomet or John of Lsydew abonkhni 
then of the Vicar of Bray. It was noS napMOUs glebiy hin |de^< ^ 
netokbourhood, with plenty of amtooiatie aoei^xAlili^ ' 
ana a hmited supply of “ souk"^-dw ma mdhwof oQiet, 
tanb advantages p^iodically tnumMtea id th»M 
of tbb Xcdmatiicnt Gka;kta--tSat ha wUbsd ^mmdhaai 
monsiy tern Bt. Fetor. Nbk hm/Mre tatod gMdy and taftji 
aoaraiwns of modem ol bmiig 
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independence of any form of religious belief by State peiwibutioii 
and hitolemnce^*' we may not feci that we h*ive got hold of a 


aoU niwIvriHiufit *umj uvir iwi tnrir n'wwj u\n\i vt m 

aeatioMmi which helpa us fiir forward towards the appreciation of 
I’rlnoe Bismarck's ditBculties or of the expodionU bv he 

proposes to overcome them ; but, at all events, the senttment itself 
4 r trr^roachable. . When the Qwtrferitf Reviewer, on the other 
hand, appeals to the experience of “ olir ProUiSiant forefathers,** 
and praises the unerring instinct ** of the English pi^^ple because it 

sympathises as waniily in the nineteenth century as it did in the 
sixteenth and eevontaenth with the cause of true religious liberty 
in Germany,” we know that we are in the region of claptrap, and 
that a writer ihr too intelli^nt to be the dupe of his own common- 
places is meriilv speculating on the extent of our complacent 
credulity. “ When we ourst^hf^ are drawn into the oontlict,** sax s 
Uie Reviewer, ^^we may Icirn the true ineaning that it biurs 
in Germany.” lie has wi-*ely omitted to add that bt^fore 
we can ourselves be drawn' into the contlict the enemy 
must be placed in a position analogous to tint xvhich he occupies 
InOermanx. What that position is the Roxiewer himself siiali 
state. ** The undisput4Ht condition on which the (’ itholic (’Imrch, 
like every other rcK'ognixfHl coinmunity, exists in Oermauv, is its 
oonnexion with tho Htate. The L'ntholie prit^sta an*, like the 
Protestant ministers, the servanlM of the State Goveininont, xvhicb 
secures them their salaries, protects them in their (lutii*H,and giu^s 
validity to their functions in all that atfeclH the social status of 
their own followers. They hn\e never proposiHl tt» give up the 
advantogos of this position ; but they claim to um* tln^iii, wdieuever 
they pleM or whenever they an^ bidden by their foreign muster, 
against the power which protects and suppiirts them.” Perhaps | 
in a future number the Quwirrli/ will define tlie advau- 

tages of Archbishop Manning's pisition in England, and in what 
way the power against which he claims to uwi them ean be said to I 
prot(*ct and export him. When the tindiHpiite4l condition on which j 
the Catholic Church exists in Enirland is its connexion wdth the I 
State, the contlict with Ibime may Ix-conie “one of the most 
anxious questions looming on our political horizon.” Till then we 
must continue to regard it ns suburdinute to the n^forin of lo(;al 
taxation, or to the provision of a continuous supply of w'aWr in 
towns. 

The Quarterly Reviewer is so evidently well neqiiainta<l with 
tho views of the Prussian (lovernment, tint it is not surprising to 
find his otherwim.) 4«xhfiustive artieh* gliding lightly over a point 
upon which that Government has always been n‘holutelv mhmt. 
What was it that put an end to tho favour which the Prussnn 
Govemmotil had always sliown to the Roman Catholic (’Imreli P 
The Reviewer admits that down to 1872 the old attitiido wnn 
preserved, but th(« gr^mnds of (|iiarrel xvhich arose in that ye.irse(*m 
mtogetber iusuflicieiit to acrouut for a cliangf* of sueh magnitude. 
The complicity of the Arelibishop of I^^Hen in Polisii in- 
trigues, and tho dispute between the (hitholie (^haplaindUmeral and 
the Mimster-at-W*ar about tho mk> of the garrimui chiirrh at 
Cologne by the Gld Catholics, may have irritaU-d Prince liiamarck 
into sudden actii»n^ but the intention of mding at some time must 
have been already in his mind. Trifles may determim* the daUi of 
canying out a policy, but they will hardly call* it into exisUmce. 
Whetbor Prince Bismarck was anxious to involve IVussia in a n<3W 
war in which his own reputation would not, as in the cosu of the 
war with France, be ovorohadowed bv that of the military chiefs, 
ar whether he wished to identify Iiiniself at tho olosc*^ of the 
Emperor's life with a policy likely to be favoured b\ the Crown 
Prince, or whether ho thought that a course of anti-ecclesiastical 
leaialation would give him that influence with the Liberal party 
which bis suppo^ leaning towaixls tho Oathtjlie Church had 
hitherto prevented him from obtaining, are questions which will 
long^ remain matters of speculation. But that Prince Bittmarck s 
motive, whatevor it w/is, had no iramodinte connexion with any 
overt aet of the Ultnunontanes is shown, wo think, by the fact 
that, often as he has been challenged to state the precise offence 
whicli his enemies ^ve committ^, he has never thought fit to 
do so. As the Edinburgh Reviewer justly asks, AVky, if the 
Jesaits had cooapired against the Empire, were not tbe guilty 
members of the Order tried and punished, instead of the whole 
Order, innocent as well as guilty* being expelled from the country P 
^1^ eodeeiaatioal laws would have been passed witli even 
mater ease, and would have received a still more general approval, 
u they had followed upon ilie conviction of a few ecclesiastics for 
treasonable conspiracy. That there was abundance of diaoootent 
and irritation among the Catholic clergy at the rapid advance of a 
Plrotastant Power to the uncontrolled neadahip of Uerroany ia more 
thnttpfobaUe; but if the auppreasloD of this feeling waa Prince 
Bismarck’s only object* it is strand that be should fmve proposed 
to attain it l^piovi^tlmt the ihelii^ itself had ample foundatiofi. 
The local and partkalarist hostilify to the new Empire 
by this rime have died out if the policy of the Gov eimnent 
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Htato now puls iorwavd as regards ijlie 
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viewer apparently feels^ihat. igheri* rell^as Q^slatjon is e0ll«> 
coniiMl, the English public thiuk^acpA^ifr^ of more (mpovtanoe 
than know]o(lgi>. At aU cvenm* he nrilm t\o khentitm of Ihk' 
}iart which the Prussian canonists have him in thn^ pnqiaiatiiiiD 
of the laxxs he so much loves. Nor dm liextsU us anything 
of the feeding of instruotud Catliolics towards the new able of 
things. Yoi in tha long run this feeling will than 

anything oW doWniuno the Muccess or failure of Prince Ble- 
marck's policy. Popular disanprobation may be got over or 
pasHod by, but if the gr<Mit bony of educated UathoUc cipinloii 
should excntiiallY pronounce against the new laws, it will bo 
evceodingly diflirult to enforce them without couimitting tho 
Govoriinient to the immense mistake of driving its friends into 
the camp of its fm^s. As yet there has not l>i*on time for this 
opinion to luaiiifeNt itself, and tho dislike of the Gennnu GathoUc 
laiiv to tho i(|rgresHions of the Ultramontane rlorgv Hiaturslly 
iiialvos them slow to condemn the ai'tion of the uovernmeiit 
until experience 1ms provid that tho conditions to which tho 
Uhnrch lias bmi lately subjectml an^ injurious to her spiritual 
indeiM»ndenee as well ns to' that MHUilnr Hiipremaoy whiob it is 
tho iiUramunUme fasliion to confound with it. 


nANTJEUOllS 11 UIL 1 )IN(;S. 

T T is in be hoped that the Bill which has just bi^Mi brought 
forward by ilio Melropolilaii Board fur Uie anumdinont and 
conHoiidation of the various liuilding Acts will be very carefully 
(Miisideied beftiru it is pnsM'd into law. There are at pn^muit sa 
iiuiny iis sexen Building Acta which are wholly or luirtiully in 
foiTt» in tlie inelropuIiH, but the principal one is the Act of 1855. 
This Art has long bi>eii condeiiined im inadiM|uuto hjjiI evim mis- 
chiexous. At the i‘i»rent in<jueHt on the bodv of the aniaUmr firo- 
iiian who xxas killed at tho Biintorhuicon, .Mr. J. Marsh Nelson^ 
the architect w'ho evaiiniied the mins at tho re(|uest of the (Joroncr^ 
Htattul in his lh*poit that tho BunttM.diuiron was most imnerfect 
structure, allhougli it was built uniittr tho provisions of tho Kfetro- 
polis Building Aet.” Mr. Nelson also quoted the following passami 
Iroiii 11 Ih(|N)ri which he made to tho Oojoner of MiddlcNi^x hi 185a: 
— ‘^The (fovernmeiit incur a gnait rr qmiisihility in continaiiig in 
force this A< t of INirliaiueut in the fac'o of the fn*quently extiiossod 
opinion of all parties, from the huuiblest buildar to ths juclg 


opinion oi ail parties, ircmi me nuuiniesi uuiiaar 10 ins luclges of 
the laud. It is an Act which h^gali/cs bad buildinf:ii it lias ipadu 
Uaidon ns inferior to many ConttniMiUl cities ss it was ftirnmrly 
Hup<*rior; and by iU conflicting and in many cases absurd and con- 
tmdictory n’gufations, it detents the only objt^ct that u proper 
Buildiiig'Act shouhl have in view — namely, the siibsUmtud coustruc- 
tioD of all houses and buildings, without any exraqiiioiiM whatever, 
ike nreveiition of the sprisau of llie, and the protei'tioii of the 
inhauitants of the inotropolis from such acfudenis ns the fearful 
case now undei invcHligution.” This is only one example of luaiiy 
condemnations of the Act bv coiupeUmt professlortal men whicu 
might 1x3 cited. It is impossible to exaggeiute the importance 
of tbe matters which have to ha dealt with under such 
a law. Tliev nflect not merely the convenhtnee of tlm jiublic, but 
security for life and pro]s»rly. The fall of a hnuse is a danger not 
merely to the inhabitants, but to everylxxly wilhiu a certain rungo, 
ruid a iint may involve the devastation of a whole neighbourhotxL 
It was probably only an accident that the lire at the iVntechriicon 
did not cover Hconsidf'rable region with wreede and rnin. If it hod 
broken out in the luiddhi of the night iiistoad of in tho e.irly part 
of the evening, if the wind had been stronger 4ir blowing anothor 
way, the catastrophe might have involv<»d fearful loss of life os 
well ns the destruction of a vast iimcnint of valuable pnqxTly. It 
is also obvious that, if it is worth while Up imposif reguJutioim 
with n*gard to the snfety of btiihiiugs m |Kiiiii of strength aiui 
cafiacity of rehisting hro, it js esfu*ntial that these reguiationa 
should bo of such a kind as really to scCAira the aafety wliick fai 
aimed at. Otherwise they must neccMNirtly be misiea^liiig aodL 
mischievoiia. There ia a natural tendency 00 the part of buildara 
to regard the conditions of the Act as a maximum, and to 
build down to them. Oomptianoe with tlie requirenienta of tins 
law opeimtes as a certificate of indeiruiitv for the builder.. Ha la 
tempted therefbre not to trouble hiiiiaeif to cf/osidcr bow far tho 
building is sound. It is enough for him that he has done all that 


lie IS required to do by the Act, and having done that he washes 
hit hands of all resnonsibilit^. It would be better to have no 
Aet at all, and to hold tbo builder responsible for tht» conmMjueucea 
of his work, than to have an Act whicli gives counu^uitn’e and 
aneoiiragfiiiient to flimsy and dangerous stnmtunrs. 

nte qnaations whidi ans taised ny the Metropolitan Buildings and 
Ifmageipetit Wl ate mostly of a teohnicai character, and must imk 
fiSSgnlybsMt torimdaeiaW<rfe^^ y^eharsuoiniaiiriaBef 
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diflcuflMng; them aad tttn ouly hope that they will receive full 
attention in tfie proper q^uiurter. A of Bouie importance ia 

made hy the hilp Under the pn^ent flyeh^m t|ia offices of 
Intendin^f Architfict <if Mcdra|>olitai^ Buildings and of District 
Surveyor are constituted hy statute, and these ofiiccrs liave ^wers 
and duties which are to a conHidenthlo ex teat independent of the 
control of the Board. There cun be no’ doubt that thia ia an 
anomalous state of IhingM, niul it is therefore proposed that theao 
holf-iadopciident ollimus nhould be brought dircKstly under the 
authority of the Th)(ir(l. in diMoliarging its dutioa under the Act. 
the .Board iliudf will, however, be on its trial; and it will bo well 
that it rthould bo clom ly watched. It w'ill bo extremely iinfor- 
tuoato if the nutliority of the Board should 1>e used, as has sotiie- 
iimes ha])t>ene<l with other Boards, and oa ia notoriously the case 
with the Vcalries, to cover negligence or tindw favour to the prac- 
tices Against which the law is diraotod. Many of the provisions of 
the Bill are a reprodiicti<m cd* (existing claiiMcs, hut ainendinents 
acid additions have also been iutroducod. One of the Icssona of the 
disaster nt the Pantechnicon was tlwt th(?ro is very little use in in- 
sisting upon largo buildings Ixung dlvidiHl inside by vortical walls if 
those walls are to he pierced by doors which irmy be always kept open. 
It is now proposed that all buildings of cubical oonteuta exceeding 
300.000 ciibi(j feet shall be vertically stjparated inhi divisions by 
walls, each division being liinittd to 300,000 cubic feet as a maxi- 
mum; and that no opening shall be allowed in a party wall divid- 
ing buildings of this clnss iinli^s it is lilted with a tire-resisting 
door, coiuposotl of wrijiight irou and concrete, and this door must 
be so hung as to be self-rdoHing. In other cases the coinnmnicii- 
tion is to bt^ from an evleriuil ojiening in one divisidn to another 
oxtoruiil opening in another diviHioii — in fact, by irou balconies 
outsichi. In (me of tlu' schedules is given a list of what are con- 
sidered lire-resisLiiig materials, and brickwork very properly comes 
lirst — brickwork conHtnieted of gc^od bricks, well burnt, hfird, 
and sound, properly boruh'd and solidly put tf»gether with 
good mortar, compounded of good lime and sharp, clear sand 
or broken ilint grit, or with good cement, or with cement 
mixed with sharp sand." It would Ik) interesting to know 
bow much of the brickwork of dwelUng-honses and other buildings 
erected in J^ondou during tbo lust ten years can ho said to fill til 
those conditions. When iron is used in conibinution with oak 
and teak, it is re(|uired to be protected by plastering in cement or 
other incombustible or non-condmding external coating ; but iron 
by itself fl^iree as a fire-resisting inaU'riol. “ The use of iron,’’ 
eaid Mr. Alexandm* IWbles, anthitect and district surveyor, in a 
recent letter to the papers, ** should be studiouHly avoided in any 
etructUTO intended U) ri'Sist the eil’eciH of fire; it is a snare and a 
dolimion, and not only destroys itself whi^n exposed to the ilames, 
but tlio other matoriiiJH also."’ lids is confirmed by the ex|xnienco 
of recent fires in this country and elsewhere, and most kinds of stone 
ore even more untrustworthy than iron in the pn^sonce of lire. 
Indeed, scarcely anyllii ug t*xcept good brickwork or conewte is 
really fireproof. An awhitect who visitiMl Paris al^er it was 
minied by the ComiimiiistA has slated that brickAvork of 
Aciudfs 08 a rule resisted an enormous heat, titonv lloors and 
BUifrenses were quickly destroyed, “ while the thin brick and 
tile arched and concrelo tloore remained perfect, uud, where not 
broken by tlio giving way of the intermediate iron girdera, 
afibrded protection to tbo yo^ids stored in them." Thu writer 
addft that, ns far as Im observed, whervwer stone or iron was pro- 
tooted with plaater, coiiqmnitively little damage w'^as done, rlx- 

S )»od iron, both cast and wrought, only assisted the general desiruc- 
oa* In the schedule of the Board of Works Hill ** granite and 
Other stone sininblo for building purimsi's by reason of its 
BoUdity and durability ” find a place among iiix'-i'esisling ma- 
terials, but the detinilKiu is rather vague. Still it is belter than 
the phraso of the pn*s<mt Aid, stone or other incombustible 
BabstiiiU‘i\'’ it is to Ih) enacted that walls of staircases shall be 
of brick, and not less thhn thirteen inches tliick ; the stops and land- 
ings to ho on brick arcln's, or a frame of wrought iron ; and a 
stone or slate staimua' is not to have its stops taileil into tljo wall 
or. bo df'pendent for support on anything other than the brick 
arches or inm frame, f^teps of brick, terra-cotta, op other material, 
however, may be tailed into the wall if shown by experiment to bo 
oi^blc of bi'ing nuulo firw-resisting. 

There is a special division or the Bill with roferonce to 
ToriouB iirmngcuionts which are likely to lead to or feed a 
iiro^ as, for iustnnce, the dangerous position of tlues in hotols, 
eating-houses, and other places of trade or business, the prox- 
imity of wood to chimneys, the formation of fioors under and 
around ovens, stoiun-btvilers, stoves, A’c., useii for trade, the 
covering of lloors in domestic buildings under am} around 
stoves, cu'.d the fixing of pipes li»T conveying heated air, eteam, 
amoke, or other priHluete of eombuation. The rules os to the 
thickness of walla in proportion to their height are pret^ much 
the same ns those in the existing Act in the case of DuUdings of 
moderate hebht, but the tlucknees is iueressed in the case of lofty 
httildingd* It » proAided that “every buiUiug, and every 
itmotum, snd every work (being a work to wucb this Act 
done to, in, or on a building or a structure, shall be subject 
Ijo tlM supmisian of the Board and extensive powers are also 
• ^ Hi Board in regard to the laying out and naming of 

" Jt wookl sssm that the powers asked for by the Metro- 
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it is to be an ofience to stencil, mark in crayon, cbaQi, or' 
oilier mterial. to paint, or otbervrise to write, stomp, print, make, 
dasw, br in any manner mark any name, word, advertisement, cha* 
nicUir, symhf)!, drawing, painting, or repcfoentation, on anv pave^ 
nient or footway. This would of course iftrike equally at the trade 
advertii>if?nieuts wliicli arc occasionally publishea in this manner, 
at Mr. V\'iial}pv’» yemng fricmd.s who chalk o^tuisive romorks about 
th<i l^-pe. and at thuw* melancholy artists who draw such wonderful 
saiiiis' lirads mid mackerel on iho pavement vrith colouml cmyoos, 
TJiis oficnc-' hi to he punished by a penalty not exceeding five 
pounds, and li,y a further penalty not excetHling two pounds for 
ovory day during wdiich the ulfeuce is continued,. It is necossarr 
of course that tlio Board sliould liave authority to deal with all 
horioiia dlsHgiiremenU or obstructions in the streets, but it may be 
doubted whether writing on the pavement is not one of the little 
(bingH about which the law noctl dot trouble itself. Moreover 
imiiicious UR(> might be made of the principle that ** where any 
placard, puetor, handbill, or advertisement relates to the trade, 
business, or afiairs of any person, it shall he presumed ^at (until 
th(v contmrv is shown) he has caused or procured the placing 
thereof." Any one who owed a shopkeeper a grudge would only 
have to chalk his name and address on the pavement. 


THE GIPSIES. 

T he (Hpries are a people whom we know next to nothing about^ 
probaoly they know very little about themselves, but if there is 
luiybody alive wlio knows anything about them, it is Mr. George 
Borrow. At h3at^t ho understands and appreciates the picturesque 
aspects of their Boheinian existence, and lie has mode his way oe 
far into their coniicience as it is givim to any Gurgio to do. He 
has lived in their letils, and trusted hiins<.df to their nospitality and 
friendship, when thu tc^mplation to nbiise hi.s confidence appeared 
irresistible. He has travelled and talkial with the wandering 
bauds in all tho CAUintiics they most fiiMiuent, fborn the yellow 
sands of the Tagus to the Iron Gates on the Ijowor Danube, He 
has studied lludr unwritUm speech until ho talks it with &r greiitcr 
lUiency and purity than many of theinsclvcs. fie has given ua 
mori) than om; of thone aditumble books to which we are chiefly 
indebteil for I he interest wo take in the Gipsy life and clumu^ter; 
but, as it is the Avay with human nature to gr(jw gmsping with 
what it gets, we have always b(‘en liaiging to have something 
moro comprideumiAe jVom him. _And now, by way of appendix to 
a “ Word-bm)k of the ih>iiiany " which ho has just publishod, wo 
Irnvi* a series of papius on Ids favouriti* subjf^ct, ana, as we nvnA 
hardly say, they are vorv ngri'eablc reading. Although some of 
them wore apparently wriuon several years ago, they con- 
tain some very curi(»lis facts, with much information which 19 
coinpamlively nvent ; still we hope wo need only accept them M 
a foretaste of the moro finished work that ought to follow ttt 
duo coiirsi'. man of Mr. Biirrow’s special powers and informa- 
tion has no right to bring his literary life to a close with- 
out doing more for us and for the Gipsies than he has done. 

Wo know no writer who in his oa\ti special way showed 
from tho first more literary power thon Mr. Borrow in morh 
unpi'ctending fnshiim. His stylo was simple almost to itn- 
gainliness ; he paid hut slight attention to the graces (if modem 
composition; he told his story in tho plainest words, and pevor 
hesitated to re]uMil himself in order to ensure precision of ex- 
pression. yoinctimeH he would ride a pet idea to death; and 
ho was in tJio habit of parading his pn^judices and nneom- 
proinising opinii>ns in season and out of season. It puzaled ontr 
to tell why his writings impiessed and interested the reader 
so strongly ; but no doubt thoir charm lay in tho powerfiil seDaO' 
of realism which they conveyed, with their vivid re{m)ductioD 
of the Auduus individuality. At the same time ho seised 
aa if by intuition on tho mo.9t novel and pictimwjuo mpect 
of everything; he had an original intellect that surpriseil voii aa 
much by its peculiar grasp as by its peiietniting power ; he bod 
It decided afiinitr for much that was altogether ancongenial 
to ordinary piHipIo; and underneath the quaint, simple manlier 
whicli he w^ore like a loose-fitting suit of homeepuo, thers 
WHS no mistaking the evidences of mental cultivation and 
recondite research. In soino of his earlier writings, which, lUK 
like 7*he Bihlo in Spain, did not profess to be alto^tbet rm* 
cious histories, you were never oltogothor sure how much 


cious histories, you were never oitogother sure how much 
pure romance and how much genuine autobiography. When kw 
told of snake-charming, and professed his faith in it; when he 
related that tremendous sinde combat in which the ikmmm 
fiaming Tinman was thmsheil by the ailing lad in the dingle, hiO' 
reoders were m much mystified os his tnunping and Oipey IHettde> 
must have been when he astounded theai with longHVinded 
Annenion words and marvellous displays of out-a(kthe-w«y erudi- 
tion, W'e take it for granted that he really did mhe Jhapsr 
Petulenpro’s acquaintance wlwn a boy; that *ho kept wp in kdsr 
life his boyish friendship with that hone-coimiBg aotnaa ; that hm 
was hand m glove withTawuo Cfaikid, the heau^ of the woi^^ 
and the other members of the Mvime Svenif welunre a» 
per^uol acquaintance with Oipejb^ thers w up 
realism of the eonvetaatioiBB whidi poBS bettresn 
matched firiends; waA ot kwoit We are swjte dt w 
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Id* f«i M aart^of ploying wl^ the 

Mi natuTollT— tant hi* naeAun am* mmI boanog 
dirnrrf^ the difttnist of tku tavt^ outlaw who was 
Zmm war wllk ^ OhiiatiiOia and thaSr autnotitiaa. Picture the 
Ji^jS iSniidWbittaa makii^ hk wimt through foreate and dipMidmtil 
hk friHf one o/thoae &rda of night who dare not 

ilkow thsMidwii ahffoad in the aunahme^mounied on tho atiff- 
joii^ad cdd grey that afteraarda bolted with him aa if the danion 
m the woods ^ poaaeaaed it. Imagine him liatenii^ hy a fouidy 
ife in ^&rast to the inyaterioua convcraation that informed him 
liow hk guida'a whok ^jhUt )iad been caught by tho uihceni of 
jtmtiee ia a aingla awaen of the oiDcial not, or crouching with the 
old 1^ orar the smouloering emhera in her dank hovel in the city, 
whik hk guide had gone am^d to acout for intoUii^ce. Soenea 
Bke theaep whan you know them to bo true, uiuat inevitably iiu- 
|umi thamaelvai on the memory^ although you may have read 
hutoneaand Umtloug ago. Yet acenea like theae, in Lninnwro 
and in tho J^ememy imly come in more or Iona iucidontally. 
Aa ibr The Oipnee tn 6)iom, it was a history rather than a 
leoord of incident and everyday life ; lieaideA, it waa written many 
yean ago* and it only deak with a single aoctiou of tho wandering 
race, ^ore k ample room still for a comprehenaivo work that 
idiall embody the varied oxperioncea and information which Mr. 
Borrow must have spent so umnh of his life in accuniulating. 

thing we karn from tho piijx'rs wliich have auggvstod ih&m 
romarkii KMr. Borrow does uut avail himself of thi^3 iiurivullod 
cxparioncoa oi hkf no one else is likely to have similar oppor- 
tunities. In Englandi at least, tho Oi^Mka are fast dying out ; the 
purity of the old Uood k being deicrioratod ; as they blond them- 
•elves by miaod marriages among the mass of roughs, tram^M, and 
ruthansi, Uiay are getting out of thoir old customs nud evtm forj^tting 
their <dd speech. Like busUirds <ir sui})6, wolves or nuirten cats, 
they love waste plaoes with plenty of elbow-room, and disai^pear 
befoie the progreaa of cultivation and roclamation. High lanuing 
and the riae in the value of land has interfered with them sorely, 
and Mr. Borrow tolls us tliat tho inHiitiition of thi^ rural police is 
likely to sweep them out of the country. For, with all our improv- 
ing and enclosing, ihon^ is still mniiy a Hhcltonnl ikniIc on a bit of 
breezy conimonl^d where tlio (ilpsy may tail up his lent in peace, 
boil his kettle, and turn out his ruiimals to graze. HutCiipsy 


numlxura of whttdarftuf >uhA ' 
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have had one thming bolonf in the BotAw eotMittf Ibr manf 
gooeratloi^ and ita headquaiiaem still leNulin itt ihe^iUtk vilh^ 
of Kirk zitiholm. Boforo tlie^ dsya of the ruraf theea 
YathoUtt (Hnaka used to lock up tnok dwaUiim W tha aamoia^ 
season and betake themselvi^a to (he r<badi; in Ihe winter they 
oanm home to settle in tlieir winter quorksra. Mr. Bozeow wont 
thither to jrny his respects to the ruigiueg ^ueiu^t a kdjT who de* 
rived her blood tlrom tho aucieiit 4|^n4 royid line of Fsa. Her 
iuaji!«ty received liim somewhiit uugraciously at ilrsli, d}straalfi4p 
not unnatunilly, of tlik Saxon simngor who oamo inutupinir 
Romany to her with no visible roasi.m. But the myalorioosexteilt 
of his nliilologiciil atUimiieuts hrst tunbarrasM^ and finally 
impressed bor ; she fairi y coufuHSi^l that ho taikod iiutttauy ^ 
in A vfw to which she "could make no pretonaimM ; and yet 
idle prifiod herself on speaking her Imiguo^ far kuter than 
any of her subjcct.4. Mr. iWivw intromicos ua to oome 
other distinguished and highly dramatic churaoloie ; among thorn, 
Jack Cooper, a uotoil pugilist, who married a wifo whitsu fight- 
ing p<iwors wcn^ relatively as formidabtu as thtir4e of the muscular 
Brunhilde in the Nielioluiigunlied. iind Rylov Bdsvil^ who was 
buried in magnificent Orienial faNhion-''his ponies, tent furnitimii 
ornaments, and personal richits generally, being all iuU}rr«>d with IdiU 
in the same grave. In short, this HlTnnge jHHiple ait^ lull of singular 
inconsisUmcies which savoiir strongly of Ihcir Orimital origin. 
Lavish nocs, tMtoutation, and avivrice art« jiimhiiKt up together 
in their character. They hai'e a scrupulous sonst) of honour of a 
certain kind, without Uie most olementiiry cowcontion of houi'siy ; 
their women uw.* the most sbami'lcHs limgiia^*e, while iiriding them* 
selves justly on their grwit p< rrtoniil purify \ and »)ther f^rntradic/- 
tions might be multiplied almost in(Ictiintr«?ly, But it is a sort 
of pn^Hunipiinn fur anv <mo to write ufam a subject which Mr. 
Borrow has made spo(Mally his owui, and Ihi^iHitbro we ia^g kave 
again to remind him ilml property has it^A respoiisibiliiii^ its Widl 
as its privileges. 
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boil his kettle, and turn out his ruiimalH to graze. ButCiijisy 
fiyniUoA are by no moans desirable neighbours, although the 
nun may do Jobs in tinkering cheap, while th<^ women deal 
in goldon promises on easy terms. Ilousehold trifles are intHsiiig 
firom tha neighbiairing homesteads ; there aro depriKlations 
in onhards and poultry yaids; hiMlges are broken through 
the lean hones } while the squire's keepers look suftpiciously on ; 
e nnunsriog kettle, whose contents were probably their luoster's 
property, aUhnugh now they are placed beyond identification. Must 
peopk would much rather have the Giusies* room than tlieir com- 
pany, but in old times they could laugh at the jNirish cou- 
•tabko. and it was neither tlic business nor pleasure of any one else 
in partioukr to provoke a feud with them. Now tlie rural pulme 
have strict ordure to keep tho vagabonck moving. Wherever a 
brown tilt kto be distinguished, or a iell-taLs wroalh of spiral smoke 
betrays tlm pteacncs of some lurking group, forthwith on active of lioer 
mskos bk appearance. The women wmo go about fortune-telling 
in fsffms anacoUagoi push thoir trade at tludr p<iril, altbougli 
they are tolerated when they attend race meetiugn in gorgeous 
jHiment— probably as being among the licensed humoura of tho 
ODUiae. Hence on anxious inquirer into their habits, such as 
Mr* Borrow was in his youojpfer days, would find no easy uppttr- 
tunitiea of ga^fniig hk ounceity now. How can a poonle show 
JiOSpBaaiity or indulge in quiet talk round thoir tent-polo wrien they 
art pemtually being hounded about P Strange to ssy, it Hpp<$Am 
that the places to study Gipsy fife such os it is nowadays 
oia to be fiiund in the West Md of liondon, and closo to the 
fliihioiiabk quartisn of Belgravia and G^bumia. Gne of those 
hi on % vacant space of ground on tho kirdors of Wandsworth 
«nd Bhttaraea ; the other, caliod the Potteries, lies on the 
nlopMi of Notting Hill. «Comparati%'e]y deserted in the summer, 
tham places are crowded in uo wint^ time with caravans and 
with m femiliar tenU of brown cloth stretched over tlie bent 
atidm. Many of the inhabitants are still full-blooded Giimies ; 
btti it may readily be supposed that their pronuscuous bundling 
together in close qaartere is fiital to their remaining the fieculiar 
people which they used to be. The days aro gone by when 
Xt was A shame and scandal for a Olmv girl to iotenuarry with | 
a Qoigio, and, now that the tmuitiunnl barriers have been ! 
bNaohed^it will not bo long before they are kvcillod. On the | 
iOOB hand, some rich roving Goigio is attnictod by tho looks 
4 ]dabrawndaiiAtwofJB!flnr{A.aadj^^ to her pareiits 

as a hif^j eUpMa matim. Air* Borrow talk of one ease where 
dm Oofgio husband, who had node a fortune by borse-dealing, 
Bvedin nf tiMiOspskMi wham fo? sawtmgftd l^hkooufoge 

and brute streoglb, and, whik ho looked down on the wife whom 
he tesated aa a equaw, never lost aa Opportuaity of insultiiiig her 
pmida, On the other haiulf there am a nomhor of Bngliiih 
teiMdvhoai the Oti*^ aifinat lo diqiike as a laoe altegteher 
SmI te thenmtven, aod yel dtegr often neoeaserily hl- 
liiiMfiT wUh thma doee ed ihdri. Em hi the 
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TKlfiUNAJ.S <)V (^OMMKRCIC. 

A DKBATIC ill tho lioiiik* of Ooniitiojis upon Tribnnals of 
Oouimoroe would nut bu likoly Ui elicit any mivolty. Tho 
subject has boon discussed for yonrs with tho gcrwml rostili that 
it is bidter for litigants to Ixuir thoso ills they have than fly to 
others that they know not of. Litimition in the existing (kurts 
is costly and uncertain, Imt the judges do iit any rsto iimko on 
attempt to follow esUiblished priucijiles; whiuvios, if notn'lmute 
wore substituted for lawyers on ()u> Ifotudi, evorvlhiug would be at 
SOS. 'J'he pntvailing o|dniou amoug Jaw'yers is that matters should 
bo left 00 they uro, exccqit tjuit tho judp*s should ki ownisted by 
skilled assofisors iu cases involving Hpoeial knowledge. It luav 
bofied that under the JiidicHtiirt) Aid mo)'«) tinn; will be nllowMl 
for the trial of commercial liiid that Huitors will not bf* 

forced to refer their chsihi (o arhilmtors froiu the impoHsibiljiy of 
getting them triiMl in ('ourt. t.)n<? element of uncerteiaty will 
remain under any legislation. Jf counsel fu*cept briefs hi i^varal 
Courts which are sittmg at om^ time, tlnw cannot always be rusdy 
when a particular case comes on. In the Uoiirt of (Queen's Ikmcn 
this week an application whs made to n;-herir a c^sc which wna 
docided ttgaiuHt the defendant in the absem^e of his counsel. 
There were two couiimiI iustriictiKl for the defemlsnt, tmd it k 
stated that one of them was engaged on an ohctifiii pdition, and 
the other at an oloctiun, and there was lui application for a post- 
ponemeut, and hu understandi ug — or, as the (hmrt said, a mis- 
umierstandiug — that the applifuition was a<K!4Kloii te. The case 


ciiiiio on ; the counsel fur the plaintilf were fully heard, and in tbc 
absence of tho defou<iant's coun^d thu (;uurt rlecided against liixii 
on a question iuvolvixi|( character ns well os a large simi of luomw. 
The defendant will doubtic^^s Udieve h* tho end of his life tlmt tho 
result would have been difl’erentif his counsel had k^cn ])im*ni,aml 
it iiiust be owned that tliis result of a protracteii jjtigfilion in 
eminently unaitis(act43ry. From variuuH briefs accumulate 

in few hands. Neither attorney nor client likea the risk of employ- 
ing a counsel who is not tboroughiy well known, and thus the rink 
is incurred that among tiutny etigagemontM Mime will bo fulfiUad. 
imperfectly, or not at ml. But ho long as clicsiU prefor U> lake the 
chance of having a big uuiii rather than the certainty of having a 
small man fur their nouusid, so hmg will this <.*k^uent of chance be 
added to others which go to constitute the proverbial uncerlaiiktv 
of the law. 

It may be admitUxl that the existing svsteni k not viewed 
with fiivour by coiumenrial imm. Many disputed quesUona of 
hiHjo amount arc smtled by tirivate wbitration of the mcit 
infonnil kind, and m utter disregard of hsgal prhicitdiMi. Whether 
the deciaiooa thus obteinsd give greater or Umm satisiaction 
to the losiag^^y than the verdict of a jury cannot cosily be 
dkcovared. But at any rate iluiim deckkins are obtained qamkly 
and ineapenaivcly, and in this roamier many of the supposed 
odyaDtegOi of trlhiinak of oomumrcc are pkeed within tiic reach 
I afooaumaMaal men. It seoma that if any new C«>urie wem estab- 
K a hed W low, taoat have a syaiam of prtictslure and oi^rma- 
nent omostii oad they #oa|d grudualiy asMmilatc theniseivcs to 
oldoi^ Oontta ao aa to exhihU tho same mci'its and dokets, Aa 
tefaedi tbnmrf^ of kgpl proaMdiiigs, it mast hs rememWivd that 
IripdrAtiltedlal^^ of aUonn^s orherrkters, must ba 
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tend inevitably to increase the mnee of materials which must he 
submitted to advocates and judges. The length of legal documents, 
such as conveyances and wiUs, is still a discmit to English law; 
but it is easy to manufacture a heavy brief’' In a case 
in which no such documents appear. The Tichbome case 
affords an oxam]^ of papers of portentous length for which 
conveyancers were responsible only in a slight degree; and in 
many other cases there is correspondence of great length which 
must be copied for coiuisel and perused by them, and thimoevitable 
expense occurs. ^ Tim really unsatisfoctoiy part of the system 
hitnerio existing has been that a number of witnesses are brought 
down at heavy cost to an assize town to try a London case, say in 
July, and thtjn it is discovered that judge and counsel want 
a holiday, and so the caso must bo referred to a barrister who 
will proceed with it at such time in November or December os 
may suit tho convenience of himself and two other barristers who 
win he emploved -for tho respective piutiOs. If the lawyers acUnl 
under an enlightonod perception of self-interest, they would offer 
to tho commercial world the utmost fimility for litigation. It need 
not he cheap, but it should be tolerably prompt, and so managed as 
to ensure a gemd stand-up iight in opem Court. Every man likes 
to have run for hiH money,” whether on Uie Turf or in a Court 
of law; and litigation, oveii when unBucce.MHful, is, if well con- 
ducted, A luxury fiir which wealthy litigants will pay more clieer- 
flllly llinn mignt be expected, ’fhere is a story of a York.shire 
fanner who accepted without grumbling an adverse verdiK because, 
as ho said, ** his eoiinsellor was atop of t’other counwdlor all tho 
time.” 1 sawyers who are in Parliament owe it to themselves and to 
their brethren, if not to their country, to provide increased facilities 
for litigation. 

The judicaturo Commission have presented a Hoport upon this 
subject, and they promiso an Appciiaix, which may contain some 
CunoiitioB in tho shape of evidence, although it is unlikely that 
they can throw any new light upon a question which has boeu re- 
peatedly considered with the unifonn result of showing that 
lawyers and laymen do not appear to place tho same value upon 
law. Sir Sydney Watcrlow, who may 1x4 taken to represent the 
average commercial mind, dissi^nts from his collcMigues of theCom- 
missiou, and puts in a separate exposition of his own view. He 
feels very strongly that in a great commercial oountiy like England 
tribunals can ana ought to be established where suitors might 
obtain a decision on their differiinces more promptly and much 
leM expensively than in tho Superior Courts as at present con- 
stitutea. As regards proniptituao, tliat depends on the number 
of Judges that tho country thinks proper to employ. The 
inroceduie in existing Courts up to trial is quite sutH- 
mently expeditious, and it may be doubted who^er some 
delay, which may allow passion to cool and risk to be considered 
liefore iDCurriDg great expense, may not be salutary. When the 
oause is set down for trial, the delay in hoaritig it must depend 
iipon the number of judges, and on the arranguinents for occupying 
their time ; and it may be admitted that tho present arrangeiuents 
are very wasteful, as too mucli time is allowed at some places, and 
jtoo little time at other places, on the circuits. Then as regards 
i<«xpense it entirely depouds what model of Court you adopt. If 

J ou employ professional advcxxites you must pay thoiu, but it may 
e that 8ir Sydney Watorlow would dispense >vith them. Sir 
OharloB Napier notices in a diary which ho kept in Scinde that 
CourtB-martial are generally unaer the neces.*uty of proceeding 
without help from law or lawyers, and he interjects ** Thank 
God for all his morcios.” Sir fcjydney Wnterlow complains that 
those who support tho present system of trying coiuraorcial 
disputes seem to reganl them all ns hostile litigation, and ho com- 
plains that the lawyers iuiiict worry and engender bitterness. It 
might perhaps bo convenient to settle what we want before we 
try to get it. A difference between friends can usually be composed 
by fVieudly means, and it would be a great injustice to the body of 
tmliciiors to suggest that it is their habit to aggravTite differences 
or foster litigation. But tho defect of 8ir 8ydnev Waterlow’s 
plan ia tliat it fails to provide for the settlement of those differ- 
enoes. whether majority or minority, which are unfriendly. Tho 
complaint that mificitors plead in Vheir client’s interest ** every 
techiiioal point ” is ditlicult to answer, but we do not think that 
tho ordinary procedure before justices of the peace is so admirable 
that it ought to bo set up as a model for mercantile courts. Tho 
clerk to justices is usually a lawyer, and, if ho bo on able man, he 
is sure to iniluonco their decisions; and it is better that the 
Tirtual should be the actual jud^. Without adopting the 
demand which has been strongly urg^ for stipendiary magiatrstee 
^voughout the country, wo umy at least say that it does not 
indicate such a mneral satisfaction with the system of untrained 
judges as would encourage its extension. It is well known 


should be placed on an equal fboting, and he eomhate the mgea- 
ti<m that **the unifonn admimstntian of the law wov^ha 
impaired^’ by allowing eommerdal mao to decide caaea. The mia- 
chief which erroneous decisions ofOoun^ Oourt judm and magia^ 
trates might do to the law is laigeW mitigatedin pnuSceby the &ct 
that those decisions are not usmdly reported. Lord Campbell has 
explained that when he was a reporter at Nioi Priua he took Botaa 
of all tho rulitim of Lord EUenTOrough. and only reported thosa 
which were good law. But we cannot always find reporten whff*^ 
are capable of supeirising a Chief Justice, and therefore it is 
evitable that the aeries of reports in the Superior Courts should 
contain some cases likely to embarrass the future administratioD d 
the law. As regards County Oourt judges, magistrates, and other 
jiiflicial functionaries of inferior rank, there are not wanting in« 
du^trious persons who would be willing to report their demons 
if there wore nut happily a dearth of other persons sufficiently in- 
duHtrious to read ine reports when publianed. Thus some limit 
is practically placed to * tho accumulation of boohs 
matter capaole of being quoted os **au^ority” by one couns^ 
against another. If commercial judges should ever be appointed, 
wo would urgently advise them mr the sake of themselvea 
and the public not to gives reasons which would probably be wrong, 
for conclusions which would probably be right. Mr. Ayrton puta 
rather oddly his own view of tho propriety of establishing toese 
commercial Courts, and thereby relieving commercial men from thB 
necessity of resorting to the Courts at Westminster. He arguee 
that it IS unreasonable to insist that parties shall, as a condition of 
having their dispute determined, ** bo required to create a prece>- 
dont for the benefit of society.” We douot, however, whether the 
suitor who causes an addition to the law reports does confer a 
benefit on society. **Of making many b(K)ks there is no end’ll 
but certainly it had not occurred to us t^t suitors were ever invited 
or coinpellea to come into Oourt in order that reports might be 
constructed of their cases. Mr. Ayrton urges also the importance 
of prompt decision. We have already said that unnecessair delays 
occur in trying cases. But on the general question we feel toler- 
ably confimmt that, if purely commercial Courts were established^ 
and if any appeal or power of supervision were given to a Superior 
Court, the labors would get a good dt^al of business out of it. 


THE TWO WATER-COLOUR GALLERIES. 


to lawyers that magistrates are mors open than trained judges to 
be infiuenoed by advocacy, and tho public are apt to thime the 
power of talk oven greater than it is. Largo fees are paid to 
counsel on applications to magistrates for licenciB for houses of 
entertainment, and the money is by no means thrown away. 
Another and stronger example of the same kind is furnished by 
fhrliamentAiy Committees. It is impossiblB to doubt that if mer- 
smntUti men were made judges in cases involving large amounts, 
^BOttnael would be brought before them at heavy fms, imlees inde^ 
S^rdney Watorlow la prepared to exolode advocacy finmi his 

^ ^ n ffiSbii from the minority ot his ecdkagties in 

i Sw «q|lMM«Wud kRd atnVtn of Owm 


T he present Exhibition of the ** Old Society ” had well nigh 
proved a failure; some of tho leading members are absent, 
and others appear only by minor works. One cause of this falling 
away uo doubt is tho ambition which has seized on certain 
painters in water-colours to shine conspicuously in oils : hence the 
divided alh^ianco betwoen tho Society in rail Moll and the 
Academy in Piccadilly. Hitherto, notwithstanding the sigiud 
successes of Sir John Gilbert, A.H.A., Mr. Lewis, R.A., and 1^. 
Frvderick Walker, A.K.A., tho art of water-colour painting has 
suffered by this divorsion more than oils have gained ; as a gentsrol 
rule, tho oil pictures of a painter Iniined in water-colours are 
flimsy, weak, and washy, while tho drawings of artists addicted to 
oils are apt to ho wanting in delicacy, transparency, and frcile 
touch. ICxjperionco would thus seoni to teacli that an i^iat is wise 
to make his elecUou between tho two materials. Posribly, like a 
ready musician, ho may amuHO himstdf by passing from instrument 
to i^trumont, or as a man of the world he may find the 
wimlom of havinc two strings to his bow ; but in the end 
his reputation will nocossHrily rest in the direction where his 
greatest strength lies, Yet a survey of London Exhibitions ap- 
parently proves that any such selection or surrender implies mom 
self-knowlod^ and eelf-sacrifice than can be expected of human 
nature. And in favour of tho course now taken by our painters 
appeal may be made to the old masters, who passea at ww ^m 
fresco to oil or from crayon to tomfMra. A change too has teWap 
place in tlie use of processes and in the modes of study, which 
favoure this versatility ; wo are now led to look on the medium or 
material as an accident, as a means to an end, or aa a more or 
apt lan^Rgo for the expression of thought. And no doubt it is 
found that some idoas t^slate themselves more kindly into water- 
colours, and others, on the contrary, more powerful^ into oils^ 
though in this and other Galleries we too often see that artiste 
err by chooeing mibjecte unsuited to the material. Our aigumeot 
is clenched by the members and associates who exhibit else- 
where in oils; the names are as follows:— Sir John Gilbert 
A,R.A.; Mr. Dobs5n, R.A. ; Mr. Frederick Walker, A.RA.; 
Mr. Marks, A.R.A. ; Mr. Thomas Danby, Mr. Birket Foster. 
Mr. Alfred Hunt, Mr. Watson, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Branwhite, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, and Mr. Alroh Tadema. Some of thene artiste 
may, as already indicated, possibly find themselves in the awkward 
predicament of a man seated b^een tffo stoola. Yet on the 
whole the halanoe is safely maintained, though often the oils com 
down to the ground heavily, while ^ opposite scale, weighted 
ouly with paper, water, and waahea, springs lights into air and 
sports aniUT the riemente. 

Unfortunately, some of the artiste most constant to thia OellsQr 
wecould willingly diipenas with; anfortunately,toOj sefsral^tfih^ 

au^ aa those of m. 
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ciation/’ «2id pnbludi itm$ Totcllifrenee reeoivfld from Paris. The 
pkm ia iriiii})l(^ bat weiliiiik tbat tbe pltunder aa woB m the 
[piMje ahooid bo tutetniDlimuiL 

It fi6e«ng djflipiilt to believe that eiicb apropiMml could bo aerkiiiifty 
uiadc. Yet it k pnly an oKtenaion of tue oKistmjt bV(m<di enteni 
of Cf>ulraetiDg M afijilatne, and it may not bo very lonj|^ Were 
aystem Mitablidiea iiuMlf in Dn^k^. A fr w Vean inme of 
inteiiiiitiionai ititercourao will doubtU^fi amodith awt^ a^ emain- 
inir loii^hftflMOR of Enj^isb ehaffactor^ and we aliftjl idi fionxiive 
that the nirmt c^)im>nient niirtbod for a dramatic autlior or artist 
who ia (toiuin^ upon the Loudoti atafi;« would be to ^cFnter into a 
** contract for publicity ” with aomo eatabliahcd firm. Huppoac, 
for exampki, iJiat Mr. Alberyb comedy, I^e, were nhotit to be 
prodttcod, any, on Wedneeday Wt, at the Vaudeville Yheata^j, a 
flketeh of tiie plot and deaeriptioo of iihe octin^^ would bo written 
bdforpband and forwarded to* a sowipiipor, and the editor would 
prefix Urn iiim of *^id(daiiie/*iiBdtli«ro would bo bia theatrical artide 
reafof^mde. AltiMNi^ a first night at a Jjondon theatre Ikw 
aooimTed eomethiBg of an interaationfa ” ciiaractor, the njiplauee 
which tbia ctunedy Tueeived waa |MiitiinC| and it aocnua lihnly to 
become ^poyufiar. 

It is wanderfol to obeerva how abnoet eveiy actor of reputation 
iuMeta'Ciu being placed itt tlie head Of a eepanitc theatre. Mrs. 
Jiohn Wood; -who ia, and acta, an AmericHn lady, foram with Mr. 
Byron 'the pmneipai atrength of the eofutiimv which aetH a new 
pu^ hy Mr. dlvjrun at on© houm. Mr. J. ts. C^krhe; an Ainorican, 
Dwa on hia ehouidere 'lha ontira weiglit of aiudher new pluy ly 
Me. >liynm at atmtlier >hoiiiie. It is idle to atip^Kitie that simh a 
oau be aatiafiicioiy. Tliiifie pbiy© are nooegaorily oonetraelied, 
lahe « monthly magaaiiM, with n mxid dual of padtling ; and tlitw© 
parts of the ybuiN^ors/irin'wiiiali Mr.'Oliwke done not appear happen 
to be ancaptionally worthlara. in the character of a poor and not 
over ffompidoiiB attonicy; Mr. Olarh© ie, aa he eeidoni fails to bo, 
lunuAmg ; hut wIuhi he ienot on llie Ktago it iea mere blank. Tiie 
pW* hi live acta imd tiie fiini ie ^‘inlrodiictor} .’' Thin act ia aa 
empty on the ;nio»t inane finoe thni octnipira tke firat half-hour at 
nthiur tluvUitt'H. l^eramia in the country may obtain a tolerably 
oanect: ideii of how a new ftay ia ronatruotcMl for the Jioniion 
Moffe by ertmiiniiig the pagea of >u new novel. If -wo meatiou 
XmmMi it k not bocaiiac Misa Braddon ia the worat 

ofiemlor in thia aviiv, Imt bocaiin' aho ia the nniat conspicuiuiM and 
popular. In that novel idic atartwl with a fnmh idt'u. Ily tnui»- 
poitittg iter rharact era too log^mt in the Nortli-Wentof Aiuerioa, 
ehe atioaKt freed hericll* Irani thtiiuagiiinoinil upbolattrrifis aiuong 
which dn hnugniatioii jliefor tlio luont |iHrt dwrUa. liut thia k 
iBMuly intn^ctery. tfiie aooii ndurue to England and her athhdic 
pi 5 t i« CHtubliHhotl at a Wcet-lCudhotid, where he dtixjgBucnpttioualy 
in a chapter which most have givoii tlio author iij^ much 1 nmblo an M r. 
llyrun hml in writing tho nioliier and children into tin* play which 
he coustnictod for Mr. J. S. Clarke. Tho only dillcrmco between 
a play and a novel thun ])ru(lucod ia that the juaetiMMl reader ran 
akip the piuUling of a novid, wdiereaft ho nui»t sit out the whole play 
in iorder not to miss th<^ aniuiriiig of it. Wo have inwrd of 
fclio keajMV of a lightlimna^ who could raly »ni vraking if the 
t^hiiuu*v of the iwtomiiilent light failed ti) make the refrukr 
aign^k that H was working weumtely. IVidmps by practie© a 
theidnoal critic might iK'quire th»' fueulty of waking v>iu«nevt«‘ the 
prinoipa] actor fomt*e upon tlie trUige. * A good deal of hetthhy 
Hleep raipht Ik* obtained wdtile the young lovers were triinmcting 
tbe ousiuesA proper lo tlwir ago and sex, nod when tlie pkiy was 
oW'tli© critic would Ih' refreshed for doing his own worK during 
tho stuall hours which pnjo*de the publication of s daily 
iiewapft|jHr. 

Th© jUfty which Mr. Albsrv has written for the Vaudeville 
ThMitye Imub been more oarofnfly composed and pT<uiaced than 
oither Mr. Eyran's plays. Tbe manapur ©videiitly oontomplates 
that Pntk will fill hk hmioe for sfmie tim©; and the play has been 
so Qoitstmeteid ab to afibni uevuriil popular ikyoiiritra o|vportumtv 
to dioplay lhcir tfUmit. There k prombiy no eingle neetie whidii 
k bettor thmi the Imt jiuts of ono of Mr. %ron'« pkiYB, but then 
it k more iraiHurmljr good. Itoaides the pair of loverA/to whom it 
would be diilicuH lo thk advaiic49d ego of tbe world to impart 
nowdty, there k a ttoohonic, who is so HbfHvbed in his pursuit 
fhet; having iinpukivaly aociieed himself of felony to ecwofli some- 
body oW, he forgets tho trifling cirouiustonco, and is with difii- 
cidty n.H?iilled to h sense of hk disagreeable ami porilons position. 
ThiHj there is a baronet who Ism wnm reduced to live upon tUo 
olmrily and bufTer th« infRilis of a merchwQt brothetr-in-Liw. Ho 
has still a tastw for gambling, and helps himself to aome gold from 
a drawer in tbe niorobant's studv. ^is k Uw th€fft wdiich tho 
m^dumk* upon himself, 'fhe ngnstery of the piooo is the 
ralatiotMbip of IkUier and stm between tne inerehnat, who hf.s risen 
oy tww arte hvm nothing, ainl tbe irraohank. Ibe roitumoe k 
euppM by tho num-lututs ibHtghtov, destined to nmrrr a lord, and 
hw Wson^e and nunnuating ewvl,.tarJ^ with whtwn ilH» daughter 
of oourse falls, most uiidutifally, in Imo. We hordh' knew 
wlMdiiur tk» iwjiMlw ™vtty p.vwnnw* eictenAe to build- 

^ bot n w thrt this nietdiMrt «lio 

Ja^«^«(nao» totdw W«d(»meMteaM»tt6i»«na«t«oirt»ol««S»w 

Os 'pwii w <• VmS '•A icb dBhMrtlongtfaMtTlML' 

'W-AdoiP {ihol^ ^ mmOIbi ^ 


Wider, which she raousta wiih {raqiMr i i ipa ski aa 

of her skirts. IRiefe is enotlier jwd, llm teachsr m the vUkge 

sdhooJ, who J win rwpiinian to tW b e k um ^ -tm^ 

plays mopricfty at this iurtoradow, end nettMufy does not onwr- 
act the psiit. A nuHi my turn )hk eyes so iolMkly 
iked on distant and isspoitaiit abjeots w not to oiio 
that whirh pooies imanmintely mder his nose : hilt 
certamly among tbe fothem of nmeni mnedy this JotencWit 
stands efMfqmmoms ilisr fatuoiia blindnera. Bewever, mlees the 
young people were bwiogiht together, they could not foil in hwe. 
Mr. Albery fuekes bis clisiiiC!tora suy VMury wkty tfauigB wkhmit 
wuch regterd to tbjir suttableBcss to thesMafam. Mr. Byiwnb 
wit » more s}>oiitaneoiie oad mtiii»i,«nd M onahes Itr. *1. S. 
Clarke os the poor attovney say som droll thiiigii, which ore 
ex:iiet)y on tho fovel of his Audknee. A good exompie k Ids pro- 
test e^inst drinking tea lit IS. 9d. perihu, ** y am n snag a disfiiiet 
and wimiktakAUe fiavoiir of notbiBg at all”^ and ^smother is the 
speech wbkh he makes for pmetiee in fappoued dofesMse of the 
so^ant-ghrl on a charge of stealing sogsr. .huiple wiB^ to hear 
this sort of thing, bnt still it k u pity that a clssnsr wrkcar ^Mmld 
put so much slovenly work tipsn the iksge. 


llEVLfiWS. 


T»IXtl\’S TWO 

W E arc tthvMvs anxious to koeai faitli with aU men, and among 
them with Mr. Hopworth Ilixon. We aie bound to Mr. 
Dixon by u holonin prouiino. When wo reviewed the pair of 
YoluiiicH which ho put forth kist your ft we promised that, if bk 
next volumo answered certain cofiditirms, wo would rcriew it 
sej-iously u» HU historical work. Those ronditions were that it 
shouhl be written in prosis, and that the rrtfereuce.s should be as 
little unsiitisractory as Mr. Froudt*'s. And wi» defined pntse. for 
the piirpos4'« of the matter in hand, to be where we cannot find 
more than two ii'u-ayUHble lines, oi^d thosi* not consecutive, in 
tioch page.*^ N(»w, in studying tl\<‘ decd»* of King Horry, we 
HusjK'Ct tliat w»* have caught u little of his spirit. Mr. rroude, who 
holiis that all tiie acIh of the ideal King werti wrilUui for exaiupi© 
of life mul in^Lruciiun of niiinnevs, niiist thcrofim^ apuroic our 
staU' of mind; Mr. Hixon doubtless will not. Anvhcyw,liko King 
Ilanx', w*u Imve scrutdt^ id conscfonco, and, liko^it^r llany% wo 
must roveal tk-ni to the world. L'uIuckiJy wo have iu)t, Uke King 
IJarry, tho of t;vidng the oiunioiiH of Univmitifis and 

ciuionistri for the iiOii ving of our doubts; wo must oven suttle our 
groat cimceru and ]iri\y luatUn* us we bwAt may for ourselves. Out 
cjiso k tJiis; wo do not think that Air. Di.xorifl pnisont voluiufis 
quite aimwer tho couditiouH laid doxvu, but we do think that they 
come ueuwu' to anaworing thmu tkiu tJie of her two volumes did. 
What then aiv wo l>oiind to fh> P Wo JiardK think that casuist 
would hold that, AM things .Htomh wo awiliound to ait down and 
examim' Mr. liixon s hook us gravely as if it were a book, we will 
not wirV by Mr. JIrcwer, but int'u by Mr. I^owdo. Yet wo are so 
ready to welconio tin- sJightcat signs of naurndmeol, wv areoo oaxioui 
lud to tli.scc>iirage Mr. Dixon or aiiybody else in even ihuikiutest 
aflort. aftor a rolbnnaUoa of mannors, tluit w'o have a ct*rtaiji feeling 
»8 if we iKight in some way to luorlc two facts. Oae is that Mr. 
Ifixon V huigniogo, if not elriotiy pniso m^cording to onr definition, 
k yet one slop nearer to prosu^ than it was a year «g<i. The other 
is tliat hk ruKnxmces, though still not satisfoctora', ikuogli still 
more unaatj.sfarKiry than Mr. Ercaide s, are sdU not quite so nth 
aatiKfiictorv as tlwv wore kst yoar. 

Lot UH first tabu otir nvt&urs into our confidence os to our 
first scruple, the qut^stion of pruBo or not prtiaa. It is quite 
certain tliat Mr. l)i .van's nietrioal powers havn not larsaken 
him. There are plenty of paacMiges in these two volames which 
^ as aatunilly into metna at' vanoiLs kinds as anything in the 
first two volumes. On the wholu, Mr. Dixon sosms ntA so 
fond of the roc*oi\ ed opLc and tragic teiHsyllable metso as lie was 
before. And tbk ia nart of our difficulty ; if there ka page ia 
which we cannot find two ooasemitive ten-aylkblo linoi^ but ia 
which we can find a |iereagt) somothing after the nnatner of iKsAomii, 
or ol' Gray s withcHit the rliyiues,k such a ns(ps to entitle Mr. 
Dixon to tho benuiitof our proniker (hr agiu^if wo iiad not 
two whole pages of prase, not oce whole poge^ but two holf-pagns, 
made hy the ending odf au old and beginning of a iieWi<^pto, .are 
Uiose half-pages to be allowed to qitidityf Mr. TMi^. os aus^r 
of tho Switz^raf will undurstand us if we liken tbk dafficttlty of 
the bali-pap 38 to the difooulty which sooKtinMe sarkeafrom the 
presoDce of halMkntotis in m Oonfodmtlon. Anxioue to be 
just and accurate on the smallest point, we detonuined to Umt km 
consoouEtive pages takan at nmcUira, and wo 'began with Vol. 111 . 
page ID7. In that page we foiaal for more than the peedM 
allowanee. Here was a battle pkoe hi vaty respeomUe Uaiik 

.Donet osiur ovtgr with tbs aada ort^ i 

« And ftandiiig sum to man, they bast theltaidh ^ 
Beyuud tbdr finre ; lint having neither .mms 
Keronvalry ft«r Bsmisl drew 

H k mree sli^ttt Alva^waM^ 
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life then goes on to tell us how she woe ** a bright and elfin 
creature; one in whom the Saxon depths were lighted up by 
Celtic fito” Getting up out of these depthsi Saxon or othoTi 
wo desire to know somothing more of a person described (iii. I2i) 
as Bracts, King of Soots.” Are we to understand the fiunous 
Robert or his much less famous son P And we are still more 
puzzled (iii. 182) with unother person described as the Dauphin 
Francis d'Angouldme.” It is hardly possible that Mr. I^on 
can have thought tiiat Francis the First was the son of Louis 
the Twelfth, but (him one who thought that Mary of Burgundy 
was the daughter of Margaret of Vork wo are not surprised at 
anything in the way of genealogy. It be as well to point 
out when Mr. Dixon (iv, 97) calls Cardinal Oampeggio ** a worldly 
priest with children to support/* which soun^ like the revival 
of an old scandal, that Camp^gio had been ordained^ a 
widower, and the son whom be brought with him into 
England bad been bom in lawful marriage. And, as Mr. Dixon 
seems rather in the dark about legal processes, it may be kind to 
remind him, when he says (iv. 260J that ^^tho punislunent of 
high treason was the axe,” that, unless when a remission was 
mime, the punishment was the axo and a good deal besides. It is 
perhaps from Mr. Dixon’s new-bora zeal to turn out something 
which may without impropriety be read aloud in a family that he 
has loft out a ffood deal which, u his subject is to be treated at all, 
cannot honestly be left out ; but at any rate it is going too far 
altogether to mve out the perfectly well-authenticated history of 
Henry and Maiy Boleyn — Anne’s younger sister, according to Mr. 
Dixon — on which the validity of A nnea marriage so largely turns. 

Wo have now done with Mr. Dixon ; wo should be well pleased 
to think that we had done with him for ever. We have tried to 
do justice to the least glimmerings of improvement even in such a 
writer as ho is. But improvement must go very much further 
than it has gone yet to counterbalance, in any sensible degree, tho 
inherent vice of writing like Mr. Dixon’s. It is oil the worse be- 
cause hero, 08 elsewlioro, he shows ever and anon that he could 
have donc^ something better if ho hud chosen. This of course only 
^gnivates his ofioncu. Ho has deliborntoly chosen tho ^vrong path. 
Ho has made up his mind, with his oyos open, to address himself to 
a low taste, whoii we*believo that he could have done something to 
please a higher. That Mr. Dixon has admirers is plain ; that he 
should have admirers is a fact worthy of notice, as proving tho 
existence of a very reuiarknhlo form of human nature. What 
kind of people they can be who are not disgustcHi with his 
ceaseless imse glare and glitter, with bis constant sacrifice of truth 
and sense to more sound, is beyond our power of guessing ; perhaps 
some scientific body, tho Anthropological Institute for insUince, 
may be able to define and to ticliot a form of our common nature 
which to ue at least ia altogether btvflling. 


VAMO^.RTVS CENTKAL ASIA.* 

rfiniS book is a curious example of literary evolution. When 
, A M. Vainbdry, in 1864, published his Travels in Central Asia, 
hi was careful to let us know that the ohieots of his venturou.s 
exploits wore principally philological, and that statistics and 
geography hud tlie secomi (diiim on his attention. Political 
speculation was at the same time difclured ahsoluUdy incompatible 
with the character of a Dervish, But when, in 186S, this accoiu- 

S Ushed Orientalist published u second volume, full of interesting 
e tails about fanatics and tbo wild tribes of Turkestan, ho made 
A jump from philology to politics, and in his last chapter de- 
voted sixty pages to a consideration of tho rivalry between Russia 
and England. Now 11 distmssion of this sort is apt to become a 
ruling passion, and in the volume before us M. Vaiubf>ry examines 
tho groat Central Asian question by ovexy possible test and under 
every conceivable aspect. The work is a reprint of ten essays con- 
tributed, at various time.s botwetm 1S67 luid 187^, to tho jiagos of 
Umere Zeil, and we discover that tho first paper is simply the last 
chapter of tne author's second work, Sketches of Central Asia, with 
a few verbal alterations. It would seem that the loamod Hungarian 
wrote it first in English, and then turned it into German for tho 
periodical mentioned. Any slight alterations in tho language, 
then, are simply due to tho process of filtration which tho author’s 
thoughts have undexgouo when composing in two languages, 
neither of which is his native tongue. To the translation which 
the papers have passed through in order to present them in an 
EngliHn garb must bo owing somo petty mistimes in the spellix^g 
of words regarding w*hich Orientali^^t^, who differ in many things, 
are entirely agr<?cd. 31 . VamlhJry does not require to be told tmit 
there is nod in tho well-known title ^laharaja or in the Persioa word 
soul, or life,” and that a ndigious war is “jihad,” and not 
“Djihad.** In like manner “Mimshi” is spelt witn an s, and not 
“ Munchi,” and a vernacular i>aper published at Lahore is Khair- 
Khivah-i-Panjah, and not Chairchah Pendschah, Very possibly the 
translator of this work, though in other respects well qualified 
for his task, was unequal to the reauiromonts of accuroto trans- 
literation i but we have observed that some French Orientalists 
have a similar trick of bringing in unnecessary letters at which 
Pundits and Muushis, docti set monis utnusgue imytus, would stand 
aghast^ We have been given to understand that errors of geo* 
graphy have been imputed to M. Vamb^ry by the Xtussiana, of 

^ CMvf tmd the Ajjfih-JinstiaH Fromtkr Qtuetiem. By ArmUiiiis 
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whose motives ho is invariably suspicious, and whose poBcy 1m 
emnbimally condemns. We take ft, however, that while this 
autnor does not lay claim to the character of a scientific geogra- 
pher, his general accuracy and faithfulness cannot be impn^ied 
with any success. lie may not be an adept in the use of chain and 
the^olite. Some of his distances may have been miscsloolatsd, as, 
for instance, that between Djizzim and Peabawur, which ha pute 
down as only 120 geographical mil€« ; but we apprehend that it is 
bop^Bs to call in question bis descriptions of the desert, his notes 
of the various traclu followed by caravans and Kirghizes, and the 
positions which he assigns to petty forts and ocoasional walls of 
bitter water. 

But, if politics have been kept out of sight in the first work and 
only touened on in the second, the present vsltime inverts the 
position of such topics altogether. Indeed M. Vambdir has only 
one other part left to take un. His denunciations of the Ozar 
remind us of nothing so much as those uttered by the Athaoisn 
orator against Philip. A parallel might easily be found, in some 
one or other of these ten essays, to the Philippics^ the OlyrUhiacs, 
the Peace, and the False Fmhassg, We might even go fuitluxr and 
compare the last paper, on the campaign Rgainst Khiva, to the 
Doinosthonic orations on Haloncsm and the state of afiain in the 
Ohersonesns. Men like M. Vamlx^ry, however, do not fulminate 
H|)oechp8. They only overflow in pamphlets, or ihoy fill the columns 
of a widely circulated paper. Yet, if iDtelligout oEsorvation, un- 
rivalled familiarity witn that recondite Oriental life which wraps 
itself in religion and caste, and sterling honesty of purpose, 
justify any writer in discussing what must Is'come one of 
Ihe most formidable problems of tho day, M. Vambdry 
hfis indisputable claims to be heard. We obs<.Tve, however, 
tlmt his knowledge of Indian politics is by no means on a par with 
Jiis information on matters pertaining exclusively to the valley of 
the Oxns or the Zerofsban. Wo shall first sjHicify a few of the 
points on which he has cither been luisliul by newspaper paranapba 
or has failed to have recourse to authentic sources. When a 
traveller leaves the gossii) of ilic tent, the carsivim, and the 
crowded bazaar, for the solemn discuHsiuus of the Ouuucil and the 
Cabinet, ho must not disitain to pore over blue-bo^dkS. A moderate 
amount of drudgery would have avoided the following mistakes. 
It has never beim a primary object of Indian Viceroys to establish 
on English nqiroscntativo or commissiom^r permanently at Oabul 
or Kandahar, On the contrary, this idea has Ix'en discussed only 
to b«3 abandoned. A knowledge of Afghan evculs is attained with 
greater facility and much less risk, through a native Vakil. An 
Englishman at Boymaroo or tho Bala llissar cannot bo spit at 
by an excited Mahommodaii in a A3Stival, not to say cut or shot 
down, without a tromondous explosion. A native agent can 
live in a foreign capital and mix wnth Tleratccs nr Bokhwots 
without attracting attention or inviting insult, lie is not likely 
*ta hayo vic^s ” or “ policies ” of his own. Ho cam bo chonged 
or withdrawn without a Special OorrcHpondent becoming aware of 
tho fact. Ho requires no escort ; he ovei-sluidowri no loral dignity ; 
and ho offends none of the sturdy con5ervativo instincts which 
hedge an Oriental despot against tho inroads of roform. M. 
Vamht5ry next sees in tho departure of Lord Lawrence, at the 
natural closo of his live years tenui u of oiflee, tho indications of a 
decided change in tho treatment of tho Central Asian xuattor; and, 
with a gravity which a Freuch savant might envy, ho declares 
that the dimato, “ after tlie first few yours of trial, agioes well 
with every Briton for tho end of Ins life." Anglo-Indiaus will 
smilo at tho dictum tlmt tho hoalthinoss of tho climuto increasf^ 
with length of residence, vvhile as to the change of policy which 
followed Lord Lawrence’s departure, tho simple fact is that I^rd 
Mayo carried out to the very letter all that his predecessor had 
designed. What the Irish no*bleinan fiii'ther did was to fix, limit, 
and define, ns for as possible, the relations of the Indian Oovem- 
luent with the Amir of Oabul on the original lines indicated by 
Lord Lawrouce. 

In tho same strain of orroneous assumption our author conceives 
tho “ island kingdom ” to have borne tho cost of tlie Afghan caiu- 
paigD of 1842, and Englishmon to bo apprehensive of incurring more 
debts for similar unlocky expeditions. England^ we need hardly say, 
in the iU-conceived ana ill-fated Afghan affair, gave nothing to 
India except an incompetent commander and the worst of advice. 
Then we fight upon a possago which at first sight roads rather 
oddly. Shir All, it is well Imown, has two sons, Yakub Kbati* 
grown up, now the Governor of Herat, and Abdulla Jan, the lad 
whom ms fiither’s partiality designates as his Wali-Ahd, or 
successor. In regard to this latter the author says that tbo mother 
of Yakub was gradually removed “ from tho circle of bis royal 
favour, and ber place was occupied by an Afghan princess^ wbom 
the King subsequently marriom but who was .then aliOMy the 
mother of a boy eleven yean or named AbduUa-Jan.” Thta 
might be construed as if M. Vaml^ry was under tho impression 
that Abdulla wasstep-sonto the Amir. Wbatbe really means, and 
wbat is cleag £com otner passages, is that the ceremony of fbormal 
marriage waa not performed until his son bv the second wife waa 
eleven years old. The hngam of the tran wtor is not veiy biqipv 
in this sentence, and the author himself^ we think, baa oventatei 
the age of ^is 1 m, who was only about seven or eight yeaze of a^ am 
the tuim of the Umballa Durbar. Neither ia he aocuiafelyl^ciQiM 
regarding the ofibna^e and defensive aBiance between the Bwlw 
Q ovemmiiii and the Asaht, and thp attpnlation fere iMy Mnm. 
No ftarttial treaty ear alhiiiioe was ever eoawdnded; m tte ene- 
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to the Awit at incgnlar interval and eun he withheld m 
M the Vjoardy pfaaaea or aa e?etit» dictate. Ajwn, it ie uopeealble 
on ttiUtaiy im atiedegiaal grounds to ciondenm too sttou$/ij the 
euggeatioQ that Enjriand, by way of fortifying her l^ntier, should 
occim the fort httown as Qu^ta. or the Little Fort/ on the 
northern side of the Bolan Pass. This plan, which is a favourite 
one with osvtain irresponsible dedaimeia, has aimoHt ifvt^ry possible 
demerit and deibet. The situation is unhealthy. The expense 
would be enonnous. A garrison isolated and at a distance from 
its supports and rainforoeiimDts would be a source of auprebension 
andatam. The project, moreover, has been seriously analysed 
and condemned by some of the most experienced soldiers and most 
competent statesnmn in India, who, at issue on other points, 
have been unanimous in infusing to spend millions of money in 
beeping thonsanda of English bayonets in a place which is either a 
desert or a awamp. 

M. Vambdty must excuse us for making another remark. While 
the progress of Bussia has in some points vindicated his prescience, 
the course of events has in others deprived hie chapters <if half 
their value. For instance, one essay is devoted to a narrotive of 
the rise, progrsaa, and final ascendency of Mahoinmed Yalcub. known 
as the Khushbe^i or the Atalik Ghazi, in Yarkand and Kashgar. 
The whole information^ far as we can make out, is second-hand, 
derived from a certain Hadji Bilal, whose home was somewhere in 
the Six Cities/ and who cordially hated the leader of the IGiojas, 
by whose means the Atalik rose to Empire. M. Vambdrv sneers at 
the inexpensive character of the first embassy to Yarkana under the 
guidance of Mr. T. 1). Forsyth. But he is obliged to admit that 
the enterprise has resulted in a second deputation on a larger scale, 
and with better prospect of success. In fact, the simple and un- 
ostentatious character of the first mission probably disarmed the 
suspicions of the Yarkand ruler, and by tlio help of Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Forsyth we sliall probably know mucli more of the 
commerce, climate, productions, and politics of thi<4 part of 
Central Asia than we could ever have gathered from M. X'auiborv s 
informants. 

It is, however, impossible to deny the force and earnestness of 
tho author^ criticisms on UusAian encroachment, or the justice of 
many of tho sarcasms which he levels at tho apathy iind vmouciam f 
of the Foreign Office. And no one can fail to be impresm'il with 
M. Vainbdry’s ability in baffling the penetration or purists in 
speech and bigots in religion, with his contempt fur privations, 
dirt, and discomfort, in iho intcreAta of philology anil science, 
and with the close attention he Ims given to a political pano- 
rama which is always shifting, and in which tho goal reached 
to-day becomes the starting-place of to-niorr<»w. Ilia argu- 
monU cannot be put aside sumninrily, though Jtnssiau generals 
might bo only too glad to send him to Siberia, or though an 
Indian Political might dechmi liiui wanting in knowledge) of 
what passes in the Oouncil Chamber of Calcutta or Simla. His 
final suggestions ore certainly not deficient in {airtinence and 
propriety. Putting aside tho w ish to see an English Besiclent at 
Cabul, on which we have already oomiiiontiHl, he is right to urge 
onus a more skilful, acti\e, and earnest diploinacv at Teheran. 
Ho is also coitect in insisting on the dcuiarcntiun of the bound.-iry 
of Afghanistan and Persia, and on the necessity for increnst^d \igi. 
lance on the part of I^rd Derby and Mr. Boufke, Wlien JtuMia 
moves another pawm in advance, or prepares U) give clieck with 
her castles or knights, M. Vaiiib^ry*s prophecies and denunciations 
ought to bo reaa side by side with tho explaiiutions of I Vince 
GortchakofT and tho placid commentaries of Li^rd Granville. 

Meanwhile wo may close this paper by drawing attention 
to one or two of lltose am^rdotes of Oriental custoniH which 
could only be surpassed or rivalled by sucli Orienhilisls as Mr. 
Pol^ve or Captain Burton. The author fimiid Anglo-Indian 
Sepoys at Herat and elsewhere, who, having doubtless done 
deeds in the mutiny wdiich put them beyond the pale of the 
Qiieon*s amnesty, had cross^ the border and cntiirwl tho 
Afghan service. And Afghans, with gleams of fanatic 
hatred in their eves, boasted as to a f(t?Uow-))eliever that their 
swords had struck down English Kafirs. At another time he 
listened iinperturbably to a deacriptiun given by a pious Mussulman 
of tho arrival at Aksu, one of the six citip<i oV lutHtem Turkestan, 
of wlml is termed the ‘‘Mui-Mubarak,"* or ‘‘ hair” from the 

beard of tho Prophet. The criterion of genuineni'ss, wo are told, 
is that BMch hairs cast no shadow if held in tho light, and that 
they bow of their own accord w'hen true believers rep<*at the well- 
known fommhi Allah Akljar.^ But the author hints that an 
admiring and fiiating knot of believers may have beim the victims 
of a wicked hoax, and that the precious ndic was merely that 
of a grey asa. Wo conclude with an iueident which befel the 
author during his reai^nce in Bokhara some ten years a^ro. The 
Sonis, it appears, wash their arms five times a day from the elbow 
downwards to the hands, owing to which process the points of the 
baits mcline to the palm. Tho Persians, who are Sbiaa, on the 
contrary wash from the hands to tho elbow, whereby the hairs 
dant upwards. Tbe Bokhariots, aceostomed to these two marked 
varifiti^iOf Mahommedans, ware amaxed to find that tho hair on 
H« Varfbdiy grow neither upwards nor downwards, but in a 
Th<y were dnven to regard him as a rema^ 
ItusanlinaiL* an ** aoortion/ or a spectmen At** on unknown race*’ 


^^Unue to wnke us up from our insular oomploconcy, to re* 
^ of our national duties, and to prepare our statesmen frur 
giavo controversies which can neither be evaded nor Ignored. 


IVU, v« •* spectmen Ilf ^ 

We eonimm this new foot of dev^op* 


Ituasatmaih' 

StheWofldwtt* ^ 

ipiMt BOtie* <rf Mfc Dia^) tMfouau kam of tS» 


rn 'in^' oner fi* U* mltUMon* ■ tt ri iw tt wrt i, «aid 

pS Oat ftw^ Hmggka Fofcw o riy p awy otffl 


K)H8YTU‘S ESSATS.* 

Tl TR. TOBSYTII fan. pabliiikod • mineoltanaoaCeQllocUoii ol 
LvJ. articles and lectures w'ritten during the last sixteen years, 
and oaks for tho judgment of tho pnbUo, ** from which/ as he 
says, “ ihoro is no Tho judgment of the puhllo is not the 

same thin jf as tho judgment of critics j and wo express our own 
opinion with the souao that it may possibly not coincide with that 
of the world at largo. Many boiiks havo obtained for a time a 
wide popularity for which wo should not find it very easy to 
account. Essavs which to us appear to be the embodimonti of 
commonplace inouglit. scorn to commend tbemsolvca for that very 
reason to a class of readers who absolutely dislike originalUv* 
And yet we presume tlmt, though we may not havo boon able to 
discover it, there must have noon in such coses some other 
elements of success. More abseuco of intelloelual vigour cannot 
be B sufilciont recommendation, or the number of popular books 
w<mld at once be muHipliotl indefinitely *, but of a thousand insipid 
productions one may hit ofi' tho pnadso fiavour of insinidity which 
suits tlie ortiinory palate ; whilst tho nine hundred nud ninety-nine 
pass into oblivion as quickly as they deserve. Though the dulnesi 
of a book docs not amount* to a demonstration that it will be a 
failure, it certainly raises a sti'ong presiuuption apinst its success. 
And therefom we cannot afiect to have much liesitation in pre- 
dicting tho fate of Mr. •Fomytl/a Essays. Their charactenstio 
qiuility, if we nmv permitted to use the expression, is the 
iibsonce of any cliamcteristic whatever, exquisitely 

huiiulrum, rt‘Hpoctal)lo, and commonplace. There is not a 
worfl to which the immt sinmithe father of a family, or 
the iiiont ortlualox clergyman of tho high ami dry school, 
could po.^Hiblv raise a moment's objection. Mr. Kinglake ielis 
li t-tory in ibe first volumo of tlm (h'imcan lim* as to the 
meiiiiH by which the Twirs made itself tho acknowh^lged 
inpri'sentntive of public opinion. An acute obsorvi^r was simt but 
to loiter in pliicea of comnum resort. He was to listen neither to 
the very foolish nor to the clever’, ho was to wait till he had 
heard smuo cntninou and obvious thought repeabHi by a number of 
iiulepeiuh'Dt pe(»ple. That was the prize which ho sought for, 
ami the possission of it euabUnl his employers to trim their sails to 

{ >opular sentiment. How far this story may bo fiMindfal on fact wo 
iiuiw not ; but if such a systcirt existed at the present day, the 
acute observer might save himself half bis trounle. Ho wbuld 
only have to discover Mr. Forsytirs opiiiion to know what was the 
obvious view taken by the respevtablo cIhshch. Several of the articles 
now published appcartul originally in tin* ViV/nAnr/zA /fcwc/e, and 
they reprcNint that good sound AN'higgism which is scarcoly dis- 
lingui'^hable fnmi wpiully solid Torvisiii. Nobody could hit oil 
more neciirately tlie pr«>pi'r puff a militu iM-tweeii (»pjK»sing ten- 
fleneies. Jn ihi* first p/i^'o wo are told that the nnino of llron||^hiim 
is iniperirtlmbly fisM>eiiited with those of Glarksoti and Wilber- 
foree*’; in the last w(» have the eHseiice of I'aley's A'cb/cnccs pr»’.- 
Kento«l in a wries of t<*n propositions. The intervening iniitU*r is 
such ns might natiiially come Imtvvwn two such exemplary siiite- 
meiiis. 'i'lif*. contents, indeed, are miscellaneouH iti a high degree. 
Mr. Forsvth writes uj*on criminal procedure and upon literary 
HlvJe ; upon the of the .ludges ami tho tunnel through the 
Alps; lie crilici/«'s Eiieenie do Giidrin and M. du (ylmillir, ho 
describes visits to liussia, to Sark, rind to the Fortlund prison; 
gives an account of (.Vibbett, and discusw's tho principles of his- 
torical evidence. But tho identity of tho author is jawmtiblo 
ill every line. K\ery vv here he makes the proper bows to all the 
orthmlox objorts of wr^rsbip; acccjils tlie ordinary verdicts, 
w'hother in ptditics, hislorv, or literature ; and, in fact, 
is fi model specimen of tiie English gentleman who 1ms 
enjoved all the advantages of a legal nnd clnssical training. 
There is not a single stiiteiiu’nt ihnmghout the volume 
w’hirh could be calleii eccentric by his vvild4*st anlsgonist, and 
he only once comicscends to make a juke. lie apolo^zes, 
indee<b for this weakness ; less for tlie badness of the article, it 
would btH'iu, than for the Joss of digidty. ttur rcadcra may judge 
whether an apology was ncfidful upon cither score. Gertam caves 
in Sark, it seems, are culled //*# oontupu^n. Jn d‘*scribi ng one of 
them Mr. Fursvlh myHf ** This was the ui vern the verituhic shop 
which givf.'fl (iM boiitiqun thedr name, and, if the pun irmy }ai 
excused, we never intend to go * shopping’ there again.’’ There is 
a well-known pun coinmeiuontted by CharUis l.amb which excited 
inextingiiishabh) laughter on u<y.‘oiint of its suprmne badness and 
utter irrelevancy, rerbaps an e(|ua1}y ingenious writer uiight 
discover merits of a similar kind in Mr. For^tb*s essay in the art. 
We can only say that it im{)carB to us tt> be, on tbe whole, the 
very feeblest specimen of fa^tioosnees that ever presumed to pass 
itself off imder the name. 

How is such a book to be criticized ? Any of our readem can 
guess for himsedf what kind of remarks such a writer is likely to 
moke about Eugenie de Qii^rin. Ho disooveni, of course, that it is 
a fellaf to find so pum a stieam of thought amidst ** the impurity 
wiiiA baa so long flooded French Iitmture/’ and that there U 
*^nota txaoe of cant or afibctiitiqn in her pa^'* He discovers 

^ CriUral and Nlarraiifx, By Willism Fvrsylli, Q.C., LL^D^ 
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Igaa ori;<inal. In lio ba^ b in good grammar and Avith iufficient 
dow of languago what ovtrybi^tl^’ Inw lx*cu baying ; and troacb with 
tidurahlo ftocurity iu tlus orM. Sainto^nouvoaud Mr.Maithow 
ArnoliL Wo arts not likdy to gain any new views from criticibiu 
of thib ordcur. iiot us turn to an ardelo upon liiorury atyle, s«‘bioh 
iaono of tliUiiiOfirt oialxa'ule in tlu; voluiue, and £r«ifu which at 
laoBt wo uiay hope to dibeover u imt arc Mr. A'"ofbyth'H viowB of 
hib own art. lio begiiiB by pointiug oat lhat atyle Is a 
apatttor of much importuuoo, and coiupadritiig it to co<il(or>' 
and tti-oLiiactiii'e. Jitinie, ho tajJa ub, is atill tht) Iwnd 
of i^Jjjgitbh hiatofiaiiA ” in rartue of hib otylo, and ia not hukeiy lo 
bo di«|>kiao4i. Palay wroto iu good atyle so did Oolibott, excnmt 
that ha waa too fond of itahoa; the lottorA cf Oowpar and tfui 
workb of hrviiig and feiouthey are also modelH of atyle. In the 
next placoi Genuau Btvle is eunyhrouB, w^heroas .b'renoh is neat and 
dexterous. lOnglisb, on the other handy is apt to be cnrel^^B — u 
laoi whioh is atiiobutad to onr being a ** prootical people.’' I'be 
tame quality explaina wliy Knglish archrl^ciure bus been bad for 
the last two eeutttries, dhuugh a betiw taate has now begun. We 
flbonJid imk iu vaui wlielher the style of hlnglibli afohiieeture was 
worao diirii)^ those tsro caiitiuuoe than the style whkii prevailed 
alsawhoro ; wliather ise were a ** pmetioal jMsuple ” i‘ur that ueriod 
ahnie ; and what is the real opposition between a good stvle and 
pmfliioaJ tsndouoios. Mr. ForNylli is far too 'well 4MtiBlWd with 
msiintiquAled and elipshod little idatiiitdo to earo to oak w hetht^ 
U mdly luiloeitf his riddle. 'I'lieUy alb'i’ roujh r<‘Hittrks on the 
(UkFOlesbnettb of our ninetueutli-ceiitury wribn.'^y he ub^MweB that n 
good style V/Oti only br^ the r<»bult of labour, and widivB, with tdi 
the air of the a^uthor of un ongiual remnrky that it wure the ouatoiu 
to toarh lOiiglish compobitiou at bcIiooIh. Hiieh a aviitemy he 
o^rv»i»y would not obliterato individual iiVy which ha proves by 
tho obHorvation that thi^ stylo of Isfiiah didbrH IVom that of .Tore- 
luiaby and the stylo of Horodoliis from that, of Thucydides. We 
W€»» not awaro that any of thoae wrUem wore ayHteniatioally 
taught tlu> art of traiiblution from cUibsical luithorSy whinh he is 
Mieoially emumsiuliug; but wo »gr4^oihat the dimmer k imuginary. 
Then W'O ^‘piiioeed at oiiCe to Ciibbon, whose eivle i.s in nmny 
respects nunurkable.” He was, we art* hardly surprickal to hutrn, 
**tt tin.id intldoJ,” and Inn akill i?i .‘re aring is ‘^the licvncUo 
of hU style.” in the next pfintgrupli, however, it couses to 
bs tile keynote, fur the ** geuoral cbarachn’ ” of thy style ** is 
that of lofty niagnifiiMnct*.” W'e are not to nmlerstand, 
however, that ho na^'er relaxoB, for Hmurtixnm ho indulges in 
an iudo(*out note, iio la, howevei*, geuerallv too atiirand too litth: 
given to tlio piifiurtjsque. lie would not have ventured upon some 
of Maounlivv^ dohuls. Mr. I'oivyth appoors to u inter the itn- 

preasion that tUl iluH Iuib nut. been suid many hmidrtHltiiuob hd'oiy^, 
or ho would soiuHxdv Imve ropiiblished it .^(W4^nleoii years after Hs 
fimt appoanuice. Tlnsn we have a is'rii s 4jf e<puiijy original rriti* 
cistns on the Duke of >5’olii4]^,on, Alison, MtuxuiUiv, who lets a 
bad habit ui' repeating nouns instiuid of using pmiiouns ; Napier, 
who is g<K.id at dcHcribiiig battl(‘Bj J)ickous, who is iiicUiied to 
carionture and to Iksh'ii-upou little oddities of man nor ; Oarlyle, 
who wrote B good style iu the liik of {Schiller, ” hut has suwm 
written a languAgo of whkh tho whole Bti-urlurc is ** often in a 
state of contortion De Quiiuwy, whoho stvUi is diojuirsive; Mr. 
Iluakin, who is «>r<:fUiionally boiubastic, nnd br. Nowniun, who is a 
great master of biiiglisli. ^rhtm we are told that many mofkrii 
wrlUtrs are iqil to be tlippaut and facoliimB at any \a\co — a fault iVom 
which wo CBU conscHmtiously say tlmt .Mr. Forsyih is eutiruly free ; 
Olid ilnally wo are in^sted to that povir old formula, which ought to 
have been dead and buried lifty years ago. that wn ou!rht to write 
as much as [>os»ible in ** A!igk>-Saxon,” (hough it would bo 
pedantry to insist Unit all wtirds t»l (irivk and l^atin origin” 
should bo* exoluded. lleiv wo have, of course, Mockiu tosh's tnms- 
IttAion oi' the penetrability of lualtm'” into the ^Hhorough- 
Isrusomeness of stwH ”; aiidsow«? ai*u left bn^ween two up}xmie 
platitudes in tho oriliunry aliitudo of the Uioroughly veypivtaWe 
poison. 'I’lio true moral id' tlie ^siper o)qa',’H'B to U< that any man 
IS objeidiojiablc who has a insrkud idliwyttemsy of iiia own.* ^J'he 
doctrine that Mr. Oar]U('*8 wriliugs ought all to Inue b«Hm 
pticlnMi iu the key of the “i<ife of N'hillcr” is pn'cistdy 
whicli (M)mmends iistdf to tlie good eafo lover of common- 
place. Mr. b\>wvUi of cmim;’ <| notes, and of course ad- 
mires, tho vt'ry questiouiihle i^vico to a yoiuig writer to 
Btrilo!* iUit xvhaU^vcr he tlniikN parlhnihu'ly fine. If (hat preoept 
could have liixMi gouendly cnfoix^ed, Mr. Carlyle and such otlendcm 
might Imvc U^en iXMupellod to form theiusclves on the model of the 
S}H'ria(oi\ All that gives them tlieir chivrruvterislic favour would 
have Wen reiiiml away ; uad i'lnglish literature would iuve been 
Toduced to a good steady jog-trot witlioiit s of origimUty j 

or geuiui. do mvt feel couviiiced that it would Imve bwu t^t'e 
better tor tVm procewi; but ihuibiloM it would have been much 
more tAi Mr. FovByllfs tuslc. luH\>octability .U obviunsly his pstieni 
virtue, and he is ab much \etu.4 'by a man w'bo wriUM a siyUy i>f 
bis own as by a statt^smaii who over forgets to keep Vattol ihifove 
bio (.)f course tbow is a g^d deal to be said fin bis views 
on «ioai matters, for opinionB wbicb have sarisbed Shveral xnilliAins 
df ixrdinurr |)eopW auust have sotaetUkg in them, lint it Im huKdlv 
WOfCh irWlcSo puWfcb such luoubnitiotia, and 4t is cenaiulv uot 
m^rUt while for tjtuiytody to road a Ibrtnai stotenukit of views wbkh 
iO for bimwlf. Take that view which 

fo iordinatj BritSsb PhUistixn,' 


BQFtl(tAN*« JPOliMS.* 

T his is a coUectiou of various by a writor who Jhad a 

growing reputation in Aiuoriua mlKixlt thirty years ago, said 
who is still well known for some of tebe oanga r(q)Vin*ied here ; but 
who has long been obliged by ill4M!altli to mve up week. 
kindly purpose of th<3 editor *migbt pe^gps have oeen attained 
bolter, on iiif* whole, by a amaller ; but tlie book is milly 

noteworthy ibr a cortHin special power.^ The Amerioou poets 'bast 
known iu ihis ctMiirlrv nre, with one^exoirption, the ^mts of cuhare. 
Tiiu jirimaiy iuBpiration both of Longfellow and lLowol},iii their 
ditlbiviit ways, is csseutiaUy litantf}*. Mr. Huffiuau is daecriibed 
by bis editor as lover of natu^ iwd tho uotuad/’ and Ooethola 
longing is quoted m the (duo to bis life :*~ 

M’buceean 1 juaru»ty to tin* seorat.«|Mtn|Q(i, 

J'Uuraal Nstiin' ? Ouwanl «tiU X.prMu», 
l- oUiMv Ui}’ winding* stUl, yi?t sigii for more. 

To judge from the boulv' itsolf, we should say that tbk aoeouxti 
needs a liiUo more deilaition. The poets of <wild nature be 
roughly classed as phiiuaoplucsb descriptive^ or ronumtic. One of 
the iu'^t hind hnds in nature oHhei, os Wordsworth didi diviuo 
nnd all-suiliciug lefamns, or, as (ioothe did, lyuriuuil rcBWi^ 
menl iu the pauses of pussuxnate social cKperit^Bce. A toio 
faculty of the second land, aueb oh tlmt of Hhakspenre or 
Keats or Maurice de Guerin, reveuie itsidf in .those touches whicli 
give ns, we do not know how, a new and iutknate sense of out- 
ward things. To tim third type of imagination — of which 
Schiller, Scott, and IJyron reproseiit phases — M"ild Nature is the 
theatre of W ild Life', huiuau or su^irhtiinan. Now the m3ukie 
shown forth iu tkis book is of tlio tlmd sort. The vmter is tuirdlv 
a poet when ho has to express merely the ronvervse between Nature 
and his own aceil. I'he thoughts in tJu^ piece calhxl “ rriiuoval 
Wootis,” ftu* iuBlaiicc, il‘ calmly anaJywfd, w ill be found to come 
to this : — ** Was auv one witli an 4M|ual kr.o\vk.‘dge of Klomenlarv 
Geology over here telbiv^ r' J'ndjsibly Nor am his dencrip- 

tioiia, though la'iglu and spirited, mstiurt with tliat jndehnabk; 
SHUtmuus magic whicJi k quite ii dill-’ieril thing from \ividne.v*j 
thus the “ Forest Cumeterv,” which luu* soun* hue pawagt*, some- 
how fuilH of being a beautilhl pwtuiv*. liut wheu he has to tell a 
HtoiT of hiumm pos.-^ion as terrible a.s the cliirs or woods that snw 
it, tlion he is nilly ei\'\w-~ them 1 j‘' showR that, in this direction, 
he iiiui II genuine gift. 'J\vo poimis iml of the whole nuiubei' 
witness to iIuh gilt. A\'c. shall come back to them presently; but 
tirst xve must get through a h^t? grutclul onrt of our task. 

TJie pieces in the volvuuu are arranged under four catA^oriu-s- 
** Fonwi AluaingM," .Lays of the “ Love Voeuis,^ Bongs 

and Ocxiaaiwial Poonia.” Tho Jirst two divisimm, besidoB contain- 
ing the two r(*al poems, iiro alUjigether nuu^h the best; and we 
cannot help wishing that tho third division hod btHin either 
oiiiilUtl or ww»ded. It Isgiu-s w ith a piece culled *^Lovc aCalfindar,” 
in Uiirly st^uizas, de»cribing the aueAtcs.^iyo pljiises of a lover's 
misery. * If a stiiuza represoiua a day, it might have bean entitWl 
“ A Calendar MmiUi of Lo\e ” ; ami when the lady, who may bo 
sup|>osad to have road Btoiizas I. to XXJV., requewts that her 
leUei'H nmy bi^ senlbM'h on w hat in proMr> w inlld bo called the 25th 
instaut, we confess tliat our Burpri»t> is toiuptnvd with other fi<d- 
iues. “ Coming Gut —A Dreimi’' is perhaps the best of the 
Love roeiiifl.” Three of (he songs are said in the Preface to be 
popular atiU — '** Monterey,’* Kosaiio Chirtq” “ Sparkling and 
itright.” ** Monti»rey ” is a variatitni On Ian don wbon the 
snn was low,” and I'lids with what slrik*^ ue as lather an odd 
Bentiiuent for a military hard, though the fault may bt? in our own 
civilian mind : — 

W<' aiv fuH ui.'jny — wo wlw> 
h<jkiiio the bi.'tvo who ItilJ thjit day ; 

But wiio has nut ruiii'i^ssM 
llo'd vftth»'r mIuov tlioir wnrviur rost 
Tliati not have boon at MiaUoivy ? 

BporkUng Bi»d Bright *’ in a good snecimon of the kind of aoTijr 
wbn!h is«4tiUcoiivcnl;k>ni\lly supposwa to ctowh festal joy: and, n 
H baa uot alri^v put down by fair Wlligereuta, we have no 
doubt that it will live. 

The two real poooifi of tlie In^ik aro Knohesco ” and “ Tim 
Ambttsmide ” — Kith eh^ries of JndiJin in hts early days 

Mr. ILilTiuan vras foud vtf mak'mg t^xcnrsimis into the, countiy 
about the Up|H*r Hud'^jn, and amoivg the lalreB at its aouixxfs in 
tho Adirombic MountaitM, 1 hoji a truckleas sulilude joavo for bnntere 
or ludious. His smrit of adventunq his «emK> of fiioeticsal onjoy- 
me&t m wild travel, and, above oil, bm feeling for tlm pathetic 
of liidiau ]if& OAii luslorv', lemind ua aoinrliiucs of Gooper, and 
sQiui;tiinea of Ca()i.^in Butler, especially of the Oreuxt Ltme Jbmui.* 
A man must have both mouliiiess and the hiHight of teaderoeva if 
he is |ko penetrate, tta tbeae have douo, the eecreta of the IndioA 
nature, end appeuckU the power of lovtogAud Bufiartag, of devo- 
tion end ««lf-aevot}oii, whitib ia odes diagaieed under tMiji phle 
or dmfiguted by lwoc%. The ecsaiie of ** k 

laid among the AduomiMc MoonUdn^ on tbe 4ilM(re of okbe ehUed 
liicu-^-oo*-4wbkb, the aetea aoiv, mayh(» 

ulong chain qf Utm vwhieh flmaiaelves 


« rkJW ef(C%in^ gilMr 
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jgtolliftftt. mm JJ** 

IhnAJidm^'ibBllBdMiii. KwImw » *■*« 

'Ibe tmWbr iu i l i w ifiMwi* oii« Mbing HniiSB,'«iA tibo Idk mm 
Iw atory mm rngtem* '‘‘"JJf “• umMatAtit j^pn ow ^ iiw by 
4h» !■*■- KMhMBa M iii* y>oNth had luMia tke dMjiteff cff h 
tnipi)cr irUose lod{^ wa« iaa ami €if IAmi Idkp-Mku^ sud k is toid 
fam ^ ^mhetUwm ws away dMinAia^ Hba naMiau 

oraiAd ^mture foitli, 

V«nttti« naon ihe ilatInMitaiialit, 

Aarms tW ^otil ood water, 

1\> cUmb fhtit rlitf'oiMNi Hio mtiii, 

Bv tome i^iuw cslVd tbo MticUm% ReAt, 

Hdjitt f«bot «iv« haili avver pi^'U, 

Aw^niwtoli tKe dietonl 

WliMk iulil’tiial tfho fitiwild orv 

Her hunlci' ^hen Ihe <U«m wm imii^kt. 


At l«at— jjttiit More KmMeu wnt ewey on n loiifi(er 'iiitnitti^ 
eeceuiilkm'tAiiia iiiian}--Hkey iir(ia« OnrnuiU}' lictrotliWl. Kndietico 
•fMoi mesMiree-to Iter hy oiie kie 1rilie,*liie chiteeu friond, Who 
Mio^ te^wia her kive fw btmeidf, but wbeoti linse new ginitdi the 
prre fiiilk. The of the nuotmim mormng eaiuo, end the biide- 
ggosmCu txieiidn "vrm f^thend before dhe iidimd ludg«^, 

'Wiiitiie; antll that meem •hunld riiw. 

Tlie bridal nuxin, wih<Me mpoet crown'd. 

For p;\>od or ill, our dfotlukiii ; 

Thf) nijinmit too, tlic bowr had come 
WlMn 1 ooold daim my brMe and hoinr. 


At that moment the faltw friend apran^: forth, niriied inix) the hut, 
and Blabbed the irivl to the heart. Ti'Ijcn Kucheftio woke to con- 
a(‘it>uaneaa from the fever which followed liia lieiuy^ Jie oaw the 
iimrderer watebinp over him, 

T-n mldind, with jeHh>us fr'iir afr^M, 

WlU'ix near the^rrve I miMn’d t« liover. 
biMt ilint br^rln land which chdin’d tbt' nudd 
Wo* o|tciiini$ too tipuu her lorei'. 


Ho hoped, he blindly Inwtcd, hr, 

That un the iiwtant thnt 1 woko 
Ibweniti' would he no fleroe in me, 

Td madl^’ doiil aoiuo ileathAil atiwke, 

AVaWd aond Iuh faml Whew liura wurt (pHic, 

But a form from tlio SfuriMand was ever inovinjr aboart the sick 
fuan’e bod— 

With palm rpv<'W«id It aeont'd to iwy, 

** If yet thou wilt nut with me 
Keep liim — o/i, hu’j) hui Aim om^ /'* 

How tbw charge ww« Irept, the xe^t of the poem s^its forth. 
Thenettfiwth it wus the nn«* ImjiIi of Karhm’o’rt hii' rmf to hf thr. 
mrtfi f/w. He takes his rifrhl of nv<mjfer by (nttlinjc off the brave's 
■wnr4«t!%, and so making him for ever an onbtisl ; but lie wiR 
neither kill bhn nor JofiTubim. Tim tale of hoiv the wretch, praying 
in agony for the dsatii W'lrieh was alwwys withheld, was worn down 
into Q l^rokcnHiptrTtrd thmll, h (old with an iirtenaity which is 
wofnierful and terriblo — an int^^nsitv whieh dejnaids tes) luueh on 
continuity to be rojwesontiHl faintly by cxlmcl s. Hut we w^isb 
that we had TOom to quoti:* tiie stnuxas with which the pn<*m ewls 
--^tho Indkm's wed of iiTjother liib, and bis vision of tbiw 
IsUinds ol' the West on wiiose strand he lookei to see bis bride 
again. 

As Wfi have said, there is emo other poem in the btiok which 
ahowH, tn its degree, tfie sarao diiitinctive pwer-^^^The Am* 
busctttle.’' The picture of the Adirowthvrh Indkins, mute nnd 
iiiotioidees from sunrise to wvmi*t in therr lair, of their uusuiqiect- 
iagfofmimi coming tmlbrongti the wild xmam^in gorge, and then 
of the onahm^t, •eoM have been drawn otd}' W ft tnic poet. We 
tdke Wwi ef bis W)k wHIi the hope tliat, if only for Kaebeiaco,” 
it will ’And readeiwifi aim that in iiie own cowiliy it will 

bfring to the tneiwnry of these i^ms that whicb one of them 
deaeribes-^*' An Indian Sutnmer. 


THiC «i:VTBED ETntTlOK OK THK STATUTES,* 


fl^fl 15 «cpactatien timt a (IJeniiwiTatiTeflovenmicfTt will do i 
jL tiring to dlear the law of it« <rb«*nrity is not unrensoi 


I sorie- 
unrensonAbh*. 

Thete is notlvhig revohitimwr^ in a fkjde; which inay imhrd 
• leaiAtfrom the most dhmmRar cmuscs. It may be (he expropsion 
of tlm Abolition of ohl privtle^ and cmtomiij and then it is a 
nataild aecomfMiniiiuMrt if politicai change j or ft may be merely 
the dibtateiiiefiti in an oishrlv form of a rhstwdcfly body of law 
ftliwidv in '«KiStei)Cc. ^lus the codiAcation of Napoleon was a 
fonxHWBmatm of the pr^iphw of the Itevolution, wdille tlmt of 
Jaaiiniaik was m the main a mem jwassortiou of wcl1*undmh^ 
toka in a nrsiie eonveirient tihape. The letter proeeas is one which 
lawymof w^lydiffisring vtcwb are beriming to imite in wislring 
to attempted ; and it is essentially suited to a Govenuncmt 
which, whQe it shrhriss from mmsdes&tiy innovation, is anxiatui 
for iiuqirovenieat It wmiM be qedto pmsible to beidow on the 
aoiairtry the Uiaatiimilde boon m nn itfteHigilAc a^m of bm, 
wlOioiit modifyhig In the IsRSt'tlie iigiita duties of ft iba^ 
ehwm. course ahnmwgy * 7^ ^ OodeiOift 

»w> sq^prmonalion to it is wt&ki eia^ pet^k emfUl 


« tnis §«i«ww. HevM Httfion. n 6. Hf. ta ^ H. fH. 

Hv A rntArn m . fomfoa: d^iMsd df iMos 
JMMM J^^aad WIttiimi %ei«lMNa^ a* M 


wri}' he madk to nafoMiiad thnt a toAmniiialMi aoiima ^ 
law hi at least aa hniMutfint as a rafonn in tine maA i inn y Of 
IMhuaeotary ekcUons. 

A aamaiamdtiiico wkh'h sfunng np in ib* dining tUo 
JFawhir wcess muy ptawibl>' mra attvftcted aoiim wrio^c natwit^ 
to qmwriiRiswhiehereaA a ruk dohatiiKl only in proknrioiMl oUtdaft. 

** A fiorrisnor wnou;) to hinit that dii? tiine ifeed w»tiM> for sonwi nmu 
vigorous olfort for the cotiiii^lidiiiiiiiu of the ststitkfe^ and ptirbftpu 
aW for a renowal of tbn oUompt made four or yours to 
form ft 1 kgoKt cif tlw Ut}p(.ur(« 4 i Otuss. To kin iwpliud ** the BdHor 
of the HoviiMxl Sisitiuvi,'’ biddisig tk^ hapatkait Ihunrietor 'UMit 
quistlr and see wiut ia in atoru for liie kgal world whan ihe^iwrated 
'^tiou ahfill Ih« cotiipkio. llitai followed olhar ktiees moaa ^or low 
f!»'ilieivut, and kstly the ‘‘ Ihirymtar wound tip Uw coatiwoway hjr‘ 
dstiburing tho/t uu one had sbakua his ovigbuil mImT dM wunatttW 
ought to be done. Vi'e ontiraly coueur m this a{mvlt>n, and wish 
dio B.^rriaUv " nil suneess in die dkdhwrtaiang tuMk of putnaadfixig 
>vho havi^ Clmvtm, tindoQAK'oxib Cottustd who aae ttdw 
tlhfrivdiig, in ^Nto of tho dkordur and proliidty of tlmi hum, to «h> 
tk^ hiMUdy and utility of biwU y nud mediod. 

Ip t4) ilu porsaont tiMdwo nnrious altmpk Imvo \mm tn 
luitdar tlie sonrses of tiu^ law more meesMbhii. Thu axpiiagaliion of 
•ike BhOuicHkiok wns syUinuiAimdly und^keu in iS6o,iNnd a 
UotinuiMuoii with a view to tlie comdructMA of a iAgsal <if Iho 
kw was i^ointsd io iH(^. Tho laboura of the Oenntuissidn »o- 
aiiUad ID kdbnitis firilare. It was of imw^r awe. Tbekgal 
mxtnblre of >\viiom it was rmupo^l had fdnriouify biit/ the vagwwt 
ooiicsptiou of th« naltire of tW task. One miglH la> isnaptaddo 
siippcuo that fhehmniod(>miutink>iieiw«dorliiuifNi a bidkf, wkkli 
we have kntd ipownh' tsstwied, that tho tftim “ Digrtit * hisplks a 
digsatkm or atnimihitimi of tlie oiitaiiious iwitior of th^) 
ciiSi^H into A now aitlMliuiee. It kiit lefMlrcxrtaintkil intluirmW a 
J>tg4«t centisfo ofim orderly roll«fttk»n of kgal »uI#h, eaab of wUch 
shotdd bf» the l•Hsenffl^ or oxtvacl of all tlio owuw uimjji tkiiaub,kdt, 
and shocikl be siip}torled liy roforawRos to tb«m. H ou|rht to bo 
mmoneswiry to utalo that, in its idytuologisalK and hMiorfeidly 
accumte tamie, the term k siiggealAve muruW of ssleotuxi and ar- 
riuigejueiiit. A Iriprest is it clsHsitiad eaUcation tEoUrents. 
I'bero nuiv be a Jii^vKt ol' Sinlutiw when tht^ oKtreelH are tdken 
frem Ants <it I'erliaiamt, or a Jkgi»sl. of (ksuM wkm ok- 
tnirts are biki^u ti^t the llsporls, or a DigsHL u1‘ k>tli cofidunod ; 
kil in any ootfiw tk> extiani should bw tnki'U w'vhaHy us it stAtids, 
and no attempt shmdd lie muds to oxtiries its sfeKiiiiing in other 
knguige. Wkui tJm refomriiig dmftsnmn the kw in 

hih own iarigiitigu, whethor k* is givitifi: wbat kvaupp^Mes to be llm 
eikrt of a series id eesen or is <‘oiiaciinisly im*entnig h lanv mle, 
he is couiTibuliiig m)i (t> ti lligest, but to a (Jede. 3’ho 
Uofnimiiuvors triud to proiluro a hybrid— ’ft (hwio tlie olmisas <4 
which are ctupfMVlud hv of the ap[uinil us of <i -owid 

tboir hiilttro wftA iisn iuihle. They snipio^ed three dmliMUien to 
iirepiire sjHMUiJion portiiujH of a xhihIJmI Itipesl u|K^n this pliin ; 
out when tiio work wn^ done, (Ju i'|U(*^tioii irtonfu suiyt'rvdiNl ikelf 
W'lieikr th(’ rulerf dmwii uj» hv tie* re.dly iV]ire!i«oiktvc] 

the cfiiMis upon fthtrli thov pixih^hM^i to knuuded. li Wfts iiii- 
possiblo for the C’Oftinii 'Siunei^ to hs&uum) ihis to bo so wlllititil 
t 5 vattiuuit.iuti. It was squtiiiy iiupmftildu for iImsli to iiegha^t ibeir 
own mnous rlignitiid and luuctioim, in ordtu* to do 

over again Uiw vo^y warlk whre^ hsd occ4I|wik.I tlwiir sub- 
(irdifmltni during fto\onH ymrs. They prolhrrrd b* disi'kiipo 
those*, gunllcimui, by Uvo of whom they w<tn^ forthwith «ued 
ior bri'HKrii of cuutract, and to rMeommeud ilm diwontintianaii (d 
tki CummiaMi.m, which thuw ti^mhaiteil 4141 inglorious existmaui. 

Tho less iH'etentions srkifnrm of rstenm i)Mi, ou ilio olKur hand, 
produced solid rwulta. 'I he cuindilimi of'lho hililtaie-bfiolc, a iHwu- 
pkiW edition of which earned h .a liumked x^riuvnes, in whicli (ihe 
iBOHt useful cnncliumilH htc huutrirjfibfy intoi^irM^ anunigiil 
ckuiiws Whiidi ka’itt been rejotalnd ha‘ rM^UEtiuius, had long Won a 
soaudaJ, fiiftl inuny iirajairstimiM tur Wm iuiprowtim'sit had ksui 
luftde before J.#or(I lA’fatlmry , w lio ww y^tlnl1^cy•d*une^ttl nt the 
4iine,ft3iiiiXinoed Mt:(l Ck* wari« had k'uri nt length tinderbtluui in 
cffi'iwfti. Tk^ whole awire be rerehdly sjwuiiined, n>gisfors 

ware lo be. 'Coiupiled of all ihul l»«d bean find wn- 

reptmkd, Inii apout or ntiievvv iwj oh»(dsl4.', iuw wfta 1-0 he achedukd 
fur oXf)re»<s ruja-ftl. The re6rdi>e wau Iq kt (aibliaia-'d in a mrakffftt<; 
cumpasn. Idartliy a A-ear h/:e jWkaiiMj soitxj tin>t. wuh 

iiiiMl«t wiil»r>ttt stem* cvid^tic'r: oi' the activity of iu wimin ilto 
work wa« cntiURfod. i:is)>ufp»tiijii Acts were pr^pot^l uiai uamtHl 
ihreuarh ihiriiaiiiiAtn, Ire whirii a w^hoksale uionmmv ^v«ia muds of 
olsfoktc kfW', and in J^l/u llm value of wlmt had Wn dsiui was 
reviwkd by the publirwlion of Ike fiiftl voVunm of tlu* lilimmd 
StatMU*, Wi* liavu on pevious oi^ciudoDs givon muon JK'Coiswt cri’ 
Umt volume, whicb ciinttiaiiat o\nrv svllaldc 'now tRArminisg k 'fotta 
of the kgisktaifti of the. funr and a liiilf €siitiirh*s wUicIi preekM 
tke Uev(>lu(iftii,aud oflUt if-econd valunKsWfkkb 
two yesas whidb jab^nimue ktCwacn 16^ sttd ^770. iK'liie tudbe- 
qnmt vohmMw, tk) Uiiid HfieounUi for tbo thirty years vmliiig ia 
sdoo, bul the foftvtU mid AfiU 4 wil wkli folly aboiii tiui 
pws ftpieee, and ennry os down ondv to Tlris is by 

Iw ■Mans stopffukg. ]N<it only is icgislKlioti more echinus 
m wie ftiJpfWMh Our own tittM9S,'btg the Amount of unrefnided 
■Mktir u pn>|Mf<iiottikly tfisaSor. Omoidambk, lunvuvcr, as 
h ike Ikik at' tks wpenUavo ^kw preecoled ki tbcM- vubmias, 
ft gkiKft -ftt Ibe vegktftriit widh whufo each k biniudiod wiU 
ftkow H .foms kit am kisigiuflmzit £racb>WA, parkqai sua^ 
tsfowtieUi Mst, of ihft Miia ^rwd wkimt m 

iqwitil, Oat it Oat taoMed kf t^pwowle Sc bmOt M»> 
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ferr^ upon the lawyer who can now for the first time obtain in eo 
mani^able a compaae the net surviving reeult of fifty years of 
prolific Parliamentary activity. This result is, as compared with 
the legislative results of earlier or later periods of equal length, of 
no great importance. One's first impression of the surviving 
statutes of the peripd is that they are mainly concerned with the 
militia, with the building of new churches, and with the relief of 
the poor. Looking at them somewhat more ebsely, we may 
remark, among those of constitutional importance, the Iloyiu 
Marriage Act, the exclusion of cleriirynieD and cootmetors from the 
House of Commons, and the appointment of a Vice^hancollor of 
England. A good many Acts are devoted to Queen Anne’s lEbunty 
ana other Church raatbrs. The Ijond-tax is made perpetual, and 
the Consolidated Fund is established. In criminal law we get 
the Act which forbids moetinn of more than fifty persons within 
one mile of Westminstor Hall during the sitting of Parliament, 
and suppresses the clubs of ** Spencean philanthropists.** There is 
a good deal of legislation agunst the ombeszlement of public 
stores, and against frauds in trade, such as the sale of spurious 
tea or of trusses of hay below a certain weight ; and there are 
Mvore enactments ^inst the comparatively minor oflenccs of steal- 
ing turnips and giving false characters b servants. ICspecially in the 
later portion or the period, the proip’osa of humane feeling is iiiarki»d 
by the abolition of the pillory, of the more barbarous parts of the 
punishment for treason, of the whipping of women, of tiie burial of 
suicides at crossroads, and of the necessity of passing senhmeo of 
death for any felouv except murder. Of historical events other 
than the Treaty of Paris in 1763, of the orgnnissation of India, 
and of the Union with Ireland there is little remaining trace. 

If our public law derives few principles of first-rate importance 
from the fifty years covered by the three volumes, still fewer are 
the rules reguhiting the relations of private pc^rsons to one another 
whbh can bo traced to the same period. That the inaurcT of a 
life must bo iiitereBied in its continuance, that the occupier of 
promiBOB ia not liable for aocldental lire arising in them, that Good 
Friday is a Hank holiday, that promissory notes for sums less than 
twenty shillings are void, that thoru may be copyright in sculpture, 
that acceptance at a banker s is ri general acceptance, and tliat a 
fiictor may pledge goods entrusU'd to him for sale, is nearly a 
complete list of such rules ; but to the Acts containing them must 
be added the Act which still regulates all ecclesiastical niurriageMi 
(4 (1. IV. c. 76). We might leani even from the sUituU s of the 
period that it was an ago of stage-couches, the furious driving of 
which is made a misifomcanour, but tlu;re are no provisions as 
to locomotive steam-engines. Such wenj the matters which were 
dealt with by Parliament during the later Georgian period. As to 
the manner of dealing with them whicli was theu in vogue, it is 
worth while to remark tbit it was an age of attempts to einbrm\*> 
large topics of kw in single chapters. It produced General *’ 
Acts, such as the ^^OonorarTiirupik(> Acta” of George IV., clauses 
of which are still painted up at every toll-gate, and the Jong 
coilos which govern tne militia of the three kingdoms at the pn^seiit 
iday. 

Knowing the difficulties which have had to bo overcome, we 
are not disposed to loin in complaints of the tardy progress of 
the now edition of tho Statutes, altlumgli it is now fifteen years 
rather than five, as might bo iuferi'od from the recent letter of 
the editor to tbo Timcn, since tho work was commenced. Ten 
wore spent in registering, expurgating, and other processes 
preliminary to the publication of the first voluniu in 1870, and 
of the subsequent volumes which have foUow*ed thus far at the 
rate of one a year. It is consoling to learn that although, owing 
to the causes to which we have alremly riderrod, the editor expects 
that tho legisktion of tho half-oeniiiry which has okpsod since 
1823^ may fiU ten more volumes, ho thinks that theso may bo all 
nubKshetl in the course of tho next three years. When this has 
EM!ieu accomplishod, to uso (ho oili tor's apt expression, tho jungle 
will have been cleared. Wo shall possess in about fifu^cn volumes 
every sylkble of operative kw enacted during morothimai^centurios, 
and it will be tho duty of Government to take care, by means of 
annually uublisheil kbles of the efloct of new logisktion, and by 
periodical re-editing of the volumes themselves, that it shall hence- 
forth be the simplest thing in tho world, instead of one of tho most 
difficult, to tell whether or not any given motion of an Act of Porlk- 
mont b still in force* The work, as far as it goes, is one of the most 
solid improvements evoroflectod in the law of this country, although 
it is disiigured by two faults, to which we have callea attention 
on previous occasions, and the ill results of which are very apparent 
in the volumes recently published. In the first place, it » quite 
right that certain Acts snould bo omitted which, though techmcally 
a port of the “ public ” series, are really of a “ local ” or personal ” 
character; but this is done with so little method that Acts are in- 
serted at full length the sole effect of which is to remove doubts 
as to the legality of certain marriages. A more important mistake 
is the inclusion in this series of Acts operative only in Scotland, 
Ireland, or the colonies. A gknee at the new volumes will show 
how lai^ a proportion of their bulk, though passed by the same 
Parliament which legislates for England, has no operation in this 
Oountiy^ Thb is of course increasinidy the case since the date of 
themifam with Ireland. The mistalm seems to arise from the 
of Ivte Statute-book which b both a coUmUou of 
hliitiiiifiitrM nurnnrr**^ and a coUoctioc of amendatfoni on several 
^ historical porpoM, it is important 


ii no good reason why the Uxter^a of Engknd should be obtam- 
able only in combination with fragments of tho kr tori^a of the 
very different systems which prevail in India or in Scotland. It 
would be scarcely more absurd to insist that no copies of the Jub 
belli et pads of Grotius riiould he sold unless bound up with the 
theoU^eal writings of the same author. 

We are still not without hope that, on the first occarion when the 
Retind Statute$ are re-edited, the work may be broken up into four ^ 
bodies of kw, the first of which should oonaist of all Acts opeti^ 
tive in England, and the others of Acts (maiating in Scotland, 
Ireland, or the colonies exclusively. As we^ve olWi suggested, 
the same division should be made of tho ann^ issue of new stetutes. 
But even if the Revised Statute-book wer^^ect in anangement 
and complete to the present day, it would still fiidl short of what 
we have a right to expect, because its order would sUU be merely 
cbrouologicai. To discover the kw upon any given subject, such as 
conveyance of land, or bilk of ezchimm, one would All have to 
hunt for and piece together for oneself rules enacted in difierent 
reigns and probably printed in difierent volumes. Tbo remedy for 
this is obvious, logical method must be substituted for chrono- 
logical seouence. When evej^ enactment has been transferred just 
as it Stands, be it IVench or Englbh, well or ill expressed, with all 
other enactments on the same subject, to its proper place in a 
general scheme of legal topics, the Statute-book will have becomo 
a Digest, and this, by consolidation and re-expression in a uniform 
dialect, may be readily converted into a Statute Code. 


THE VON MOLTKE NARRATIVE OF MARS-LA-TOUR.* 
(^Sreortd yiftice.y^ 

N ever in all the history of battles has the^ advantage of 
audacity been so plainly illustrated as in this instance of 
Mars-k-Toiir. It has been already shown that the German cavalry 
had been allowed, owing to the shameful negligence of Forton's 
French horse, to afmroach unobserved the I'cry rood along which 
lay tho main line or retreat to bo followed that day. Their shells 
falling suddenly in tho midst of Murat's dragoons spread a panic 
which seems to have been hardly less serious than that following 
the similar surprise by tho , Bavarians of Do Failly's infantry at 
Beaumont a fortnight kter. Though startled at first, the 
French soon recovered, and went down in force towards tho 
Hi'cthm of road thus boldly taken possession of by the advanced 
guanl of General Voigts-Khet2, 

Ah has been said, tho country about Rezonville and Mars-k-Tour 
is of a remarkably opt*ii character. It slopes on the whole to tbo 
southward, and has undulations running through it which fall away 
presently into ravines as they trend towards the more broken dis- 
trict through which the Gorman army was coming by way of 
Gorze; but tboy setein uuimportantto the eye of the spectator standing 
anywhere in (no vicinity of tho road and villages, though forming 
foatures in reality sufficient here and there to cover troops from 
fire. The only notable tactical point of tho ground which was to 
bo conteuded lor, besides the villagos themselves, is a large isolated 
patch of wood, which runs northward of the rood a mile or so, well 
clear to the west of Mars-k-Tour, but with its^ southern end 
close to Vionville. This wood is known as the Dois de Tronville, 
from a hamlet near its southern point, and its possession, or rather 
the having it in the roar as a point (Tappuiy formed the key to the 
greater part of all that followed. If the Gormans, coming up firom 
the Moselle in a north-west direction, seized and hdd Vionvule and 
the border of tbo wood near it, they would effectually bar the most 
direct road from Mdti towards Verdun ; and in doing this th^ would 
not only throw the whole of Bozaine's army on that more noitherlj 
chmmle which diverges to Etain, but would compel all the oorpa 
yet left on the Metz side of Mars-k-Tour to make a wide ditmr 
round tho very head of their advancing columns in order to carry 
out the plan of a retreat on the Meuse, which must thenceforward 
be either abandoned or carried out under pressure and at the most 
serious risk. This Tronville wood, with the ground about it, formed, 
in fact, a point of unspeakable importance to the Gennans in tho 
** bold dash ” ordered the day before by Von Moltke to be made at 
th*ur enemy B line of retreat ; and for tbo same reason it was esseu- 
li;ii on tho French side that it should not be yielded except to 
superior force and after every possible effort had been made tonold 
it. Yet if one wishes to tell the history of this hardly-fought day 
in a single amtenco, it may ho done thus — the 6th Division of 
Alvensleben’s corps at once dashed on Vionville and the gtfofond 
outside tho wood before the French had recovered their fiirt sur- 
prise, and all efforts to dislodge them proved vain. feet, feom 
the time that the division accomplished this nrime objeok 
and tlie 5th, already come imo action to the rignt, probngea 
the line it took up south-eaelwaid acrom the road, and so 
on to the south of Rezonville, the real firont of battle 
never altered sertouriy. Desperate efforts were made here 
and there kter in the ^ to omsh or pierce or. . out- 
flank the bold asMilants. J&at, as a whole, the Enoch 
chiefly on the defensive, stia^ as this seemft under thocoofiMo* 
This IS the blot which the writer very jnAy htli lo wm 
whole eonduet of the %hl ^ feet, the mdoim a nase wm ee^t 
Germen infeiriiy m gmxA befeie tiirir ^ 
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irayitiott Into wliioh th«ir haitalicna initinotlvolT broke; the 
wnif attemnU whiek they innda not jnerdy to bold their own^ 
ne to cany {he open inound before theoii end diive the Freuoh 
lib heck tomide the £tein three seem to have impressed 

the French generels, especielly on Cemrobert and Frossard^ 
t^hom they were first opposed, a completely unreal notion of the 
IhH iron the pound; ana so praventea them firom making efieo- 
tMra^ of thw supmor numbeia, which must, had they been 

a used at the first, haTe been auflieient to turn and overwhelm 
dit y in p files. Basaine himself shared hugely in, and even 
addeito mis error, as we shall presently see. And the result 
Sttflkiptly proves that the enormous advantage gained for Germany 
on th^ day was due abope all to the apparently reckless boldness 
vrithvdchQenmralsDuddenbrockaud Stiilpnagol threw their divi- 
siona action, and the courage with which they maintained a 
eontestV which, had Bazainc but knowi^ that they must be for 
hours ulupport^, they could have had no chance of holding the 
ground tey had seised. 

Not tnt General Alvensleben or his staff were at all aware of 
tha situllon of the enemy as they came to know it afterwards. 
To them t seemed that ti\o large fon*e of French before them, 
which thi so Boon brought to a defensive, could be but the 
^y of Bazaine'sarmy. It must be remembered that the 
III" Oorp^^ had for days very little opportunity of knowing how 
hr the Frelih might have carried out their retreat. In sizing the 
wood of Troyille, and pushing beyond it with the audacity already 
mentioned, toir efforts — beyond the gemiral desire to carry out 
Von Moltke'^rdero — were made with the view of bringing this 
supposed rear|Lard to bay, or driving it back on a retreating mass 
beyond. It ^ not untU late in the day, when reinforcement on 
reinforcement bs discovered coming into the French line. from I 
^ direction oklotz, that they began to understand the fact that { 
it was the head^ the enemy’s army end not the tail which they 
hid engaged, ail that their exertions were about to fwim the 
realization of th greatest strategic design of modem war, the 
cutting off an ar^r of 200,000 men from iu base. The course of 
events that ensud was briefly as fuUows. The 5th Division liod 
got well upon thi ground before the 6th, and just in time to 
meet the advance uade by Frosaard's Ooros from both sides of 
Bezonville, when he panic raised by Miurat’a dragoons was 
stayed. Ohecked byhe bold counter-attack of General Stulnnagel, 
the French edged a\y to their left, and extended that flank as 
though to turn bin and in doing this gradually faced west. 
Meanwhile General luddeubrock, more to the German left, had 
wheeled round the 6t from its first direction on Mars-la-Tour, 


meanwhUe waged Incemantly aloiig the centre, the in&atiT file m 
eifiker lude being hot and deadly, and freouent peitiei adveaeei 
being made and tepulsetl on eitner aide, llut on each fieok the 
Gorman horse took a noble aharo in covering the weakneas of their 
inihntry line. On Alvenslebenb right General Bredow led a daa* 
perete cham of his brigade into ibo French baitoties, only to be 
received and severely cut up by the very dragoons of Forton who 
had been surprised in the morning, and to leave half hia men end 
horses behind him in his rutnvit. On the loft, now partly protected 
by the head of Uie l^^orps, the ist Guard Dragoona rode down 
a mass of French skiniiishcm in the moat deapetete cavalry chsm 
of the war, and by a most terrible aou-aacrifloe fread tor 
the moment the fliink of the Gorman infantry from the 
pressure thrown on it by a turning mo\‘ement of Ladniirsult'a 
corps, which had now deployed beyond Ijelxnufs. Still later, 
Darby s dragoon brigade on the same flank overthrow in fair fight 
the cavalry division of Logrand, who found a soldierb death In the 
encounter. At one time it secunod as if the single brigade of the 
Corps, which had reached the 'fronville wood, must yield it to 
liudmirault ; but the splendid achievements of the cavalry on their 
flanks, tho powerful and woU-eerved artillery which supported General 
Volgt^Uhets, and Anally the reinforcements of intantry coming 
in, enabled tliat general to hold hia own. On the right Prince 
Frederick Charles had t^ou command, and liad even ordered an 
attack on Uezonville, which failed before the doadlv flro of the 
Chasse|K>t. This was tho last important event of that hard- 
fought di^. Night dosed slowly on the exhausted armies. Tho 
Germans had fiiiled to carry tho position taken up by their enemies. 
Tlie French had not recovered the ground lost before the contest 
began. A clear space, hardly a pisttd-shoi across in places, and marked 
out by two lines of the dying or the dead, showoii where tho ceUtre 
of each had vainly striven for more ground. Fioch side had ]Hiid 
for its position with the loss of fiul 16,000 men. Darkness 
alone,** tne oflicial writer concludes. ** had stayed tho light. But 
morning came, and showed that ttie Germans kept the field, the 
FriMich had aWdoned their positions.’* Bazaine, uncertain from 
the first as to quitting Metz, was now falling bock un that 
fortress, the shameful story of which will for ever be bound up 
with the name of the unfortunate Marshal, whoso want of tactical 
^idgment wrecked the last hope of France on the field of Mars-la- 
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SO as to Keep near ta^th, and made an attfick on v lonviilo, then 
held only by part of huget s brigade, which proved completely 
successful. He was so^ across the road, and at once corirronteli 
Canrobert, who was bhging in his two divisions to Frossard’s 
right, and apparently inkidiug to turn Stulpnngol from that side 
also. It was now new nep, and it seems to have been at this time 
that the French foil into great error of the day, Frossard and 
Canrobert, without orderiyet from Bazaine, formed th«nr troo])S 
carefully as for defence ; 1^ the corps of Lebomf, moving up to 
support them from the i^re northern road, pnse^ round Uan- 
roberts right flank as th^h to turn tho German hsfl, but so 
slowly and feebly, considorW the thinness of the line before him, 
as to cause the purpose of Ve movement presently to fail. For 
Buddenbrock miule a show d covering hia left with his last small 
infiuktiy reserve aided by tbscavalry, and withdrew some of the 
light artill^ at his disposal o dexterously from the other flank 
as to restrain the French on tat side, and even to give time to 
advance his right and ca^ tl^ hamlet of Flavigny, an important 
point y. south-east of Vionvili^ which connected his aivision 
efiectua&T henceforth with the^ft of Stulpnagel. This advantage 
nbed, the Prussian efforts c^d for a wWe. The III*^ Corps 
hi^ in het exhausted its offasivo power, and done nobly in 
winning ground from two of thi enemy*8. But besides Ijeb^uf, 
who was moving in on the Fren<^ right. Marshal Bazaine, now in 
person on the ground, had the ixn of the Guard Corps arriving 
near Besonville in sufficient forceto have conmlotoly turned the 
Qennan flank on that side by reifebreing the French loft. And 
here we may weU let the Berlin v&>r toll what become of these 
troope:— 

As ft wenld asm, H mu ths Msishsl'idnin) before oil not to allow him- 
self to be out off from M^. He thought he dieoemed euch an intenUoii 
on the Proeefeii side in their advance, /foerlog to th ie notion throughout 


tha day, the Marshal dlrecM hie chief atfotioo to the woods lying south of 
Qravelotta and Rdonville, from whieh si^ be especially foored to be out- 
fionked. ' For this reason the division of l^ossor-S^al was already liolCed 
east of JtoEmiviliSy and fronted southward. The Marilial aimilarly caused 


the Zouaves of the Guard, with a brigade d Guard cevoliT and oome guno, 
to hoUsiid fime to the south nearer GiuveloW. And stUl mrthor to theeosL 
opposite the Bois dee Ognous, he placed thrslegliDenta of the Grenodien or 


to holt and tuae to the south nearer GiuveloW. 
opposite the Bois dee Ognods, he plo^ 
toe Gnaid, with the Vmtigeur division of 
Thus the whole of the Guard and paitofdCh] 
part of the field where no serious attack wi& 
artUleiy woe sent at the some time to strengfa 
taken up hy Fruswurd and Conrobeit. V 

IFhea was the view taken by ta 
what wcAder iaii that Um movement of 
.tvodueed so little effisot on thmr boU 
infinnd IttTiigbt hie eorpa into acthm h 
Ladmisam sapportedaM extendeditaiai 
fieMaai had teoeivud some of the eam 
kiettli aCthe Oosps, whose lOEfiaitiT, ' 
. detacdMMlAaiid aheadjjpmeded hf ti 


ly in reeerve behind them, 
foert's corpe were kept at a 
be node. And the r ae ei ve 
I tho **defoneive poeiUon” 

ii Oontaiander-in-Ohief, 
lie French on thrir ri|^ 

g ^eAvAmarieiP Lebom 
Ivendeben'Ci and 
but not mra the 
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keeping with that of her C4)nt«impur«iriil *, and nhould iUo reader 
feel tempted to laugh nt her for it, let him ask himself how Ais 
tfiste may bo judged fifty years hence, when some witty reviewer shall 
discourse on the character of tho plays and novels which dolighi 
tho presi*ut generation.” It is no slight satisfaction to find lliat one 
at least of our modern novelists has sunie suspicion that her works 
may bo laughed at tifly years heiicre. 8o^ too, sorue pert miss or 
some young fup may, when waking up with an aching hoed after 
a party kept up too late, be troubled with a suspicion that flfly 
years tience they may tbomsolvcs be found as ridiculous as any of 
the battered Iwawx or faded coquettes whom tlicy bad found so 
absurd the uiglit befora. It is scarcely prulaiblo, however, tliat The 
MyUery vf AMnyh Manor w'ill bo laughed at fifty years hence, 
or oven tivo years hence. Like many another piece of folly, it 
will lin<l safety in the world’s furgetfulm?ss. Tlie reviewer 
of the present age, whether witty or not, unfortunately finds little 
; to make him laugh in most of tho novels that come Dofore him. 
The first sensational” novel, as it is called, that wo read might 
perhaps have moved our laughter, had the afinsationiil novel, like 
Minerva, sprung into existence in all iU complotoiiess. It ^w, 
however, by slow degrees, just os some Cockney villa by a succes- 
sion of owners, by tho addition of this monstrosity and that 
moiistroMity, this ugly wing and that ugly piece of rock-work, 

I attains in long years the full measure of its absurdity. Of all the 
modern novels tho most wearisome is that which, like The Myrtery 
I of AnliUtiyh Manvr^ belongs to what wo may tho Govorness 
I School. Ever since Jan/t Eyre was written it has become the 
fashion for ladies to write novels in the shap of autobiographies, 
in which the heroine who tolls tho story is a governess an<l an 
orphan. There would bo at all events a certain degree of variety 
if, while she was still kept an orphan, she was turned into a ladyi 
maid or a cook. Considering what excellent schools are everywh^ 
established, there would be nothing unnatural in making the 
author of an autobiography, who was heroine and cook In one, 
write her story in anite ae good English aa we meet with in oof 
ordinary novels. Why, too, does no one gives us a story from tha 
point of view of a tutor P Surely a male orphan ]yho was teaehf ng 
the boys could no less easily, ioA with more propriety, find out 
the adulteries and the murders which are going on m evaiy andent 
manor-house, than a femala orphan who was teachbur ttie girls. 


ahmjaendsby mairyinf the master when tha wideed wifi» is at 
liitoatof the way. 

The heioma of tike sto^ beCm ns, Kate Malcoiinson, was left 
an ovnhan at the aga of dght— wm not Jane Eyre ei^ when she 
naa left im osphanf— to tha naie of bar steni ow aunt Mrs. 
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WuUwood. Thift aunt had aomo excuae for her stemnaaa, aa her 
late huaband Blir. Wollwood, who died dx yean ato their 
nuptiala, had been a man of a very coarae nature, though aprong 
from a roapeotahle Doraotshiro &ziiily.^ Hia Uimper,* we read, 
'^had been aggravated by drink, a vice which In those daya 
was esteemed a decorailon.** It ia difficult to underatand how 
drink can be either a vice or a decoration. It ia eomfort- 
able to loam, however, in the next line that ** that lhahion haa 
been revoraed in thia ago.*’ So now perhapa we must look upon 
drink as a decoration which in theae daya is estoemed a vice. Mr. 
WoUwood had left behind him an only son, who ** not only drank 
like hia lather before him, but woa annorr^ly paaatonate, decoit- 
ful, and ainiatar in hia nature.” lie bollios the heroine when ahe is 
a child, and fklla in lovo with her when ahe is grown up. She 
escapes from him by petting a place aa govomeaa at Aahluigh 
Manor. We hear nothing more or the cruel aunt and the wicked 
son till at a convoniont point in the story, when tho heroine 
Btanda-H)r thinks aho sUmda — in need of aonio ready money, 
he juinpB out of an imper window in a fit of drunkenneaa, 
and hia mother diee of grief and romorae, leaving her niece 
Sf<3O0L^ Ilow much the world w'ould bo improved if at 
every pinch in our fortunce wo could conjure up rolationa who 
have enough wickedness to deserve io dio, and enough penitence 
to make us their solo heirnt With tho aunt and nm)hew, then, 
we have nothing to do, and the real inlen^st or the story 
begins when the young governess enters Asbieigh Manor, having 
passed through tho ordc^al of certain inhurijgHtories from the 
nlack-browod janitor who guarded the entrance to tho estate.” 
Ono whole wing of thia ulu country house was entirely shut up 
and empty, and, b^ its vacuum so abhorrod by naturo, catlod for 
that supply of enmoa ami horrora which was so soon to come in. 
The heroine as she waa led by the housokeoper through one of the 
courts was struck by the damp mortary smell, as though we 
were in a crypt or an old church.” Wo were not sturprised to hud 
that some sixty years Indbre tho story opened -sixty years 
b the usual time that has elapsed since a murder was com* 
mittod which only indirectly boars on a story— a very Ijeautiful 
young lady had in this very court boon barbarously stabbed 
in the throat.” The ftoor was still black with her blood.” 
For. aa the housekeeper remarked, in language which was most 
creditable to ber as a nousekeeper, and would not indeed have dis- 
graced Mr. Mortimer Oollins, IMood is a wundoriul dye. It takes 
Eternity to obliiorato its terriblo 
There waa something gained by thusplungiug into the horrors of 
tho old post of tho mansion, for ** the swart and sullen rooms ” 
through which the new govemeM passed served, when she at last 
mohad tho drawing-roorm to ** heighten the feetal beauty of this 
fanUiant apartRieat.” T1# hivroine does her bent to doscjribo thb 
^gilded aaloon,” hot at last she has to confess that ** the list of 
the Ibmitorc would fiail to convey to you the forcible suggestions 
of aplendouTi wealth, and refinement with which the kim room 
was full fraught” Not unworthy of the room was tho footman, 
thb doe and handsome gontloman in silver trappings and well- 
shaped stockings ” ; but sadly unworthy both of tlie gilded aaloon 
and of the footman in his silver trappings was the bay who re- 
clined on a sofa, very richly dressed in green silk, with white lace 
flowm.” Her nusbsiid, when, two years after he had murdered 
her, just before killing himself, ho wrote a confoesion of hb crime, 
had only too much reosoa for saying, ** Demon, aiiultoross that she 
was— the w(xrld owes me its debt of gratitude for wiping so fell 
and fbul a thing out of its eight.” Whether a virtuous husband 
who sheds his wife’s blood can properly claim the gratitude 
of mankind we do not cars to consider. Wo are, however, 
feigetting our heroine, whom we had bft, no longer supported 
by iho footman, in the prestuice of thb magnillconco and 
thb lady. She had but a cold reception, but at length she escaped 
to her own room^ where, ** while the clock was strudng nine, Mm. 
Saunden came m. She brought a small tray ctmlmuiug wine, 
llbouits, and sandwiclm” It was not yet time for these 
lefriMhments to be enjoyed, for first Miss I^aura, her pupil, 
had to be put to bod. '*Thb being so, 1 took a boofroom 
eandle. which the footman had left upon a sidcHtebb, and 
lighted it Whan we entered the passage. 1 found that it was 
iuaininatod hf two laige bmps, one at moh end.” Ijaura— who, 
as she waa good, and was to die early of typhoid fever, of course 
bad gold-oolotti^ hair— was at bugth put to bed, and ttma 
had borne to enjov the refresfamenU that had bm provided. 

Mis. Saunden asKed me to take a glass of wine and a sandwich. 

I did so, ta kin g care to (Ul a glass for her.” So friendly do they 
bsoome tomthtf, that after a page or two the heroiim sm ** WiU 
you not take another gbss or wine, Mrs. Saundexs P lam much 
obliged to YOU for your attention in bringing me thb refreahment.” j 
The n^ day U marked by much tho same attentions, and f fMT» 

“ at nme Ae feotoian Ixrought up a tray hearing seiae refreab* 

menti,” Bvery^ng, in fe«s^ except tha damp xaortary smeU, cud 

55! ^ bl^d, seemed to promise a moat paaoefel exbtonce. 

Wi&ia waa the fitotnm in sibsr tmppings, and without wen 
naUa vwellmg with the yeUowiag green ol mps— verdant seas 
deap4matking to the transpenat kbaos of the toft west wind.” 
But tha mbteern of the house,. Mre. Merton, wis a lady whoee 
tsa^per <*waaa weed of no recent growth,” and whom **feoe had 

her hoahiiid m ^asnvwteL he M zsk 
great feinilhiRlKy with a ^tsinFowte. 
aB aainb of the W 


conduct scarcely eonristent, we should have thought, witii |0 
exoeUenee that b meant to hshmg to her. She detects 
Merton and Oaptek Fowler b a place which beves ao 
doubt of thoir guDt, and, after long hemtation, infonns the injM 
husband. She was justified in sapog that she had enterBal|hfa 
theatre in time to witness the moat exdting scene in the 
moiibl drama that had been twelve yetis ph^g.” For tfao^Q^ 
evening ** the wind pbined (ric) snljeD^ at the window,” hslB 
were swart and gathering phalanxes in tike went,” "dinbtm 
that burned ^lely out of tne gfloomy element,” and ** (^hirid 
radbnee of lightning.” The heroine eays : — 

I heard warning voicea in the air long Xmtan tbs Ughtnbg 
They were but thin^r echoes, sobs and inutterings as If a of^psetras 
were sailmg nwfftly beyond tbs rea^h of the tno]^ ; bnl never df sounds 
seem more portentous. Sinoe that night I hsvs fennd a afsmsr hi 
liatenbg to Urn wbd. 

The next morning there was that ^'subtle sense of peaainess 
which b alwava among tlkose who sleep in a house w^ro Mood 
has been shed, and before long it was found out t^t 1^* Merton 
had been murdered. Her maid was misding, and on ^ <dl the 
suspicion fell. The girl had come into the room just Wr* Merton 
was yielding to his passion and to the atmospheric inliences — on 
our barometers, bv the way, at the point wbcire the mfniry stands 
when it is at its lowest should be entered expect hjii wmds and 
murders ” — and had seen him commit the murder. at once 
feinted off, and he, carrying her into the old wing, /eked her up 
in a vault, taking care to manufacture traces whieb^t^cn ioge^cr 
with her disappearance, would imturally lead any ^ to believe in 
her guilt. Among oilier things he went out an^oke down a 
part of the park hedge, iu order to produce to t« **yo such aa 
effect as wouhl be caused by a permm wlio bac^braiubled over 
it.” . As at the time the gniiind was hesy 'with mud,” 
it is curious that his footsteps were not dif»or«ved when tl^ 
effect” was notk'cd the next morning. Tb maid is kept a 
dost! prisoner tor two years, end meanwhile he uJries the heroine, 
who had not the least suspicion of his guilt When the right 
time arrived, tho story having been dragged cn^to the dose of the 
third volume, thorn cnnie a night when “ therfvas something very 
spectral and cheerless in tho light onst bv tbe*'sn moon. I fdt,^ 
says the heroimi, “ more sad that night tban Ibtd ever bet'n before. 
It was the sailnees born of presentiment.” Jbr husband of couria 
killed himseli* that night, having first writtaia confession. 

There are certain tribes of American Indfns who, when suffer* 
ing from hunger, try to cheat their stomach by loading them witik 
a kind of earth. They have this excuse, tat they have nothing 
bettor at hand to put in. If a luau fond f reading foiuid, after 
starling on a long voyage, that there wenuo b<x>ks on Ixiard but 
such stories as this oV M^ntcry of Afunor, wo could 

conceive that he might try to use t homos tho Indians use the 
earth, to stop the cravings for wholeape food. It must be a 
very morbid teste, however, that can (Jibcratdy enjfoy this sort 
of trash when there is at hand such Q endless vaiiely of good 
reading os our language affords. 


THK UTUECHT FALTER.^ 

W E have never yet seen a literar production which reminded 
us more forcibly of llorace'rtoo familiar line. The fine 
appearance of this folio volume, w>v the array of names in the 
title-page, is wonderfully imposing but unfortunately even the 
title-page manifeste the intention vth wluch it has b^n got up. 
Dean Stanley is well known to ha*) taken a more promimi^ part 
thivn perhaps any other ecolesiasticf the day in the recent wtatitm 
against the Athanasian Creed; au of course it is of themt xm* 
portance, in the view of dwjMvnfing the Creed, if the mppoeed 
antiquity of the earliest MS. cop of it in existence can be d]»« 
proved. We con imagine no lyier reason why the Dean should 
nave mixed tin his name in this dm of pnlmt^phicsl reeearuh, 
except the aesire he hss cnsistentlr expressed to dfepfege 
the Athanasian Greed from its resent portion in the offioee 
Church of England. With naractoriMtic seal he hts enlarged 
on the gTMt stress laid upon ^ Deputy Keeper’s Report §X thi 
meeting in 8t. Jamees Hall, lold in January last year. Thewe 
who will take tho trouble to rvd through-tho authorised Rqiort of 
that meeliog wiU judge of he Doan’s aceoncy when they 
that not a syllable was said ^out that Report in St. Jameslt 
though it WM cursorily refeied to by two of the speakess at thm 
second meeting which woisimultaueously held at the H y |n Yi t 
Smuire Rooms. • 

Rut, though l)r. Staaleihas nrefii^ riie eight Rmeti wMt 
two folio pages, the first o/whicb nunafy consists of a oeeeriptiflil 
of the eircumatauces whiciled to Sir Thomas IfrirdyV 
of which may bo read if that document, and the second, of n 
sumiwy of the opinions t which eight geeUemoa have 
thoHUidveaaa to tke datef themaiutsenpt, ha has not ventmd < 
any eMcsaaow of opiaics on his own pa^ He seems to ** 
depended much on the p^ple A 

end has pToWdy wiaeljfxhsta^ from med^Uing 
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it is somewhat startling to find, dpropot of the consumption of 
for smelting, that the amount of lead ore raised In this 
^ kingdom is given at a figure just ten times as lajge as that in the 
Government statistics, whilst the total of coal raised throughout 
the world is estimated ** for 1866 at 170,430,544 millions of 
tons,’’ where the word ** millions is obviously reaundant. It is 
an old observation that pullers of the long bow ought to be 
]mvided with an exceptionally good memory, and though we must 
disclaim any notion of reducing the authors of popular books to the 
level of unveracious narrators, it roust be aamuted that in the 
re-^oking of articles very troublesome contradictions are apt 
uncomfortably to arise. Those are often due apparently to want 
of recollection that what possed rausUfr in the magasine fifteen 
years ago is not in accordance with the statements of a treatise 
conooctod within the last few months. Or the author of a rSchauffSe 
may take up different standing-ground, and hold that his fonner 
lucubrations should remain just ns they were ; “ he has not thought 
it desirable to alter them,” and they are to be taken for whut they 
ajpe worth. One consequence is that we have by way of introduc- 
tion to the facts of the coal-bearing strata a bevy of misstatements 
and confusions such as ought on no pretext to nave been left un- 
amended. In the next page again comes the legitimate arena for 
a passage of fine writing ; the restoring, in imagination, of “ the 
ancient and luxuriant tiora.” And who would f^xpect, in af book 
bearing the date 1873 on its title-page, to find the worthy old 
Dean Bucklsnd’s famous dome-shaped plant still doing duty like a 
true Briton, in spite of having years ago boon knocked over and 
turned into quite other shapes by a host of botanical critics P In 
spite of them all wo still r(*ad of a strange plant resembling an 
immense coach-whool within its rim, so that the boughs shoot out 
horizontally on all sides like spokes from the nave, the central 
portion of a Stiffmaria JiemdeB^ once floating near what is now 
Newcastle.” 

The second article is, in fact, a review of Professor Rogers’s 
very interesting and fully illustrated work on the coal-fields of 
North America, but the author has travelled much beyond his 
sphere to give us pariiculars of a very inaecumte sort respocaing 
our own British coal strata and coal-uits, the corrections for which 
have long since been c^ilv attainable. The author’s third article 
on Fatal Accidents in Coal Mines” is more up to the mark, 
having been written at a recent p<^riod, and being based upon 
olficicu Reports which provide abundance of excellent data. A fair 
popular Mcount is hera given of the principal sources of risk in 
the working of collieries, and of the means by which a powerful 
system of ventilation is brought into piny in order to combat tlie 
special enemy, fire-damp, the origin or one-fifth, on the average, 
of the fatal accidents woich occur. Less explanatory or useful is 
the attempted description of tho falls of roof and coal, estimated 
to cause two-fifths ot tho violent deaths which appear at first sight 
to be BO opprobrium to the management, hut which too surely 
form one 01 the moat knotty practical problems to deal with. 
We can quite agree with most of what is said by the author on 
the system of Govominent inspection which has Is^n adopted, the 
advantages which have accrued from the introduction of this 
once-dreaded novelty, and the desirableness of a systomatio and 

S araonal examination of the mines being more frequent. This; 

owever, has now in a groat measure boon provided for by 
tho recent appointment of sub-inspectors under the Homo Office. 
And, although the provisions of the now Act may have added 
an item to the advanced price of coid, it will hardly bo objected 
to by the public Uiat suitable steps should have been adopted by 
the Govemmrat for rendering os secure as possible an occupation 
which, from its inherent difficulties, must always remain one of 
exceptional roughness and danger. 

A very ditleront kind of work, although handling some of the 
same subjects, is Mr. Anstie’s description of the coal-fields of 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. It is a carefully elaborated, and, 
in most poiute, well reasoned out, investigation of one of the most 
important and curious tracts in the West of England. We see in 
every page the result of close personal inquiry j and, observing in 
the preface that the author was employed in making surveys and 
estimates for the Royal Oommission on Coal, we cannot but con- 
clude that he was excellently fitted for the task, and has carried 
it out with remarkable zeal and success. 

Certain parts of the district in question are pretty well known, 
as rogards their surfkco featun^s, to the publio at laige. We 
need hardljr speak of the bold rocks of Clifton, which form 
the foundation of the Bristol coal-field, various pits in which 
may be seen from that point of vantage, dotted about on the 
lower ground, and contributing their quota to the poll of smoke 
which bemmes a neighbourhood in other respects exception- 
ally beautiful. Hence, through the varied lowlands extending 
northward up to Tortworth Park, a more or less vigoioeS 
activity at intervals marks the Glouceeterslure fidd; whilst 
a ride ow ^e uiotureaque countiy of bill and dale, from Bath 
to ^e Mendip Ililla, carries us across the principid portion of 
the SomerMtahixe basin. It is acaiOBly possible without ^ving 
experienced it to appi^ate the diffiotuty of reconoilingand adanU 
to one gen^ view the disiointed fragments knowlelre 
oMained in such a district by the isolated workers of the 

«eaiDS» Ateaoh^eiy or group of workings the natural pheno- 

WO to differ mcom^ aeriee of names wUl 

'M.lifam to the aufioeiaive strW which wiacommcmW b^ 
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person having a lorAl interest: bat tbenreaBjof tbehighA vsloe. 
Whether the great seam” of one place is the ‘‘great wn^ off 
another, or whether the “ rock ” seam appears to coirWi^ with 
the “mill grit’’ of Golden Volley, or the “i^ck** aiky repre* 
sent the “ Itag seam in a deteriorated condition,” may vjfm to m 
cun<vy glance^ when contintied for page after page, anyihiitf 
but lively reading ; yet we doubt whether a dilBciut w»rk pf Una 
kind haa ever been more conscientiously performed, and R may be 
taken as an example of tliat careful weighing of isoUted details 
without which it would have Ix^n impossible to nmso any rea- 
sonable approximation tu an estimate of our natioi^l wealth in 
coal. 

Thore is one character hardly paralleled elsewhere ^hiofi; in Uio 
district reaching from Bath by Radatock to the k^ndip, contri- 
butes greatly to its natural beauty and its scientifif intereet. A 
large proportion of the coal-bearing strata miJce noappearance at 
the surface, but are covered by tho varied componei^ of tho newer 
formations— namely, tlie dolomitic conglomerate, lew red sand- 
stone, lias, and oolite. In 0i»me instances, and U comparatively 
early days, shafts have bium sunk throi^h a whoW aeries of these 
secondary strata down into the coal-measures, flie beds are of 
course much thinner than in the districts where we are wont to 
hear of their development to hundreds of r even yards, in 
thickness, but ofior a curious epitome of an ei^nsive geolo|^cal 
series which is hero but the vertical doorway hrough which we 
gain access to the valuable rioams below. 

In his chapter on the probable further ext^akm of the coal- 
field Mr. Anstie puts before us a sketch of soj^ of the questions 
which are probably destined at a future day t/ arouse much more 
general interest than at present, when they appertain as speculiK- 
tions to the domain of the geological thinker We believe it waa 
Mr. Godwin Austen who first pointed out tie probable existence 
of an axis of ancient rocks extending beneathtihe newer formatiems 
which from the Mendip to the Paa do Oalnh conceal the structure 
of the deeper-lying strata with which tlv c^oals are associated. 
And no one obsi^rv'^ing the parallel lines of whe folded striieture of 
the soiiihom portion of the SomenMdshin field can take up hla 
position at Wells, and look a triile south o east, without rsflecting 
that straight away there ho would roacl successively the North 
French and tlnm the Belgian coal-field, vherehe would meet with 
tho very same structure, and with st^veal petints of curious simi- 
larity in the m^onis. Continuous they an not likely to be, and the 
hasty conclusion that estates in certah parts of Sussex may be ^ 
regarded as coal propeities is totally unwraiited by the statements 
of philosophical writers. But it still lo(« appear a fact that we 
art) not well acquaint'd with the oa.')ten limits of this field, and it 
is a reasc'iiablo hypothesis that other troughs of coal only to be 
detected by deep Wrings should follov at intervals along tne pro- 
longation of the line of disturbance When the author strayi 
from liis own region into that of tbory we can no longer agree 
with him. Ho makes Broadfiald ^wn, near Bristol, a moss of 
carboniferous limestone which has l^n unhwvMl tkrout/h the coal- 
nioRsures; and though we might hcebe doubtful what is meant by 
the expression, wo read again of a ract near tbo Speedwell pit, “a 
disturoed area haring a roughly ciruRr form, whioii seems to ^ve 
been forced up amid the rest of the measures.” Nor do we Bee 
that he has thrown any light on the old puzzle of the niassee of 
limestone at Vobster, “ fragment of a much larger mass of the 
same rock which was overturnedfrom the Mendips with the coal- 
measures.” 

It is to be remtted that a bpk so full of good matter should be 
so little readablo. We shouldlike to see the focee of a group of 
Mudie’s customers to whom ithad been ofiered. But, os a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of ae physical structure of a very im- 
portant section of the kingdom, tlio work will be indispensable to a 
class now increasing in immbrs, whose interest lies in the further 
treatment of the details thui honestly and industriously collected. 


AMKRCAN LITERATURE.* 

fT^HE place held by Je^rson in tho history of the United States 
•A is quite sufficient render a popular biography of so dis- 
tin^ished a statesman receseary and acceptable f and as, with all 
its faults, Mr. Farton’s/olume* has the one indispensable merit of 
being ^lerably readab^', we do not doubt that it may achieve a 
large circulation in America. We cannot but suspect the author 
of having kept this ind in view at times when justioe to hia 
subject and to histori' truth required that he should have fengotten 
it. Mr. Jefferson wik the leadi^ of the party called in his 
Republican; that the party whose views and principles wen 
to those of the R^blicans of to*wy— 4ha 
Federalist, or^ as they might be more sectt- 
Oentralist objects and pmiey of HeBaUtoo 
y of State Rights and democtmtie lihetaUsnu 
authority were constantly invoked by the 
as the old issues remiUBed qpsRi sad Ids 
their watchwords in potithua dUhr 
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which dcsb ehtafty with that mystery of which 00 little 10 known, 
vet on wlach aU hetliag hangB, the operation of drugs upon the { 
human iinine. • ^ 

A treatise on heat and heat engines, hy Professor Trowbridge 
deals with the mechanical eflects and relations of heat in a plain 
and practical manner, with especial regard to the requirements of 
those who may have to deal with ^team and other engines depend- 
ing on calorie for their motive power. 

A Report on the United States Marine Hospital Bervice f is 
curious, iirst, os reverding ofl»( s of waste and mismuiiagoriient — or 
perhaps of downright political jobbery — erpial in their way to* eny 
that liave hi'oii cliaigitd against the effete and corrupt luonarchiias 
of Europe ) and secondly os c^tntainiug a valuable and interesting 
paper on the distribution of yellow fever in the .Sttitcs, the olfect 
of careful and well-executed quarantine biws, and the inlhience of 
situation, and especially of height above the sea-lovel, upon its ' is capable of being useful, oven in KngUnd^ e^iecially to houses 


■- - ^ -.1 I 

onthoresses of mose ov Imb emlae^ -Cir iiM^lsly-**'^ 
trordb adyisodly— mu the etiimition of Ame rt ef to 
have been provoked by the pabHcsdca of wvbry 
practical little bo <4 sto the same anbjcc^ by Am 
physician, w hich was lately botfeed in oohmimr , ^Aie liUUcil 
are, as usual, very posUive, vqry dogmatic, and inll^ djnMSsd Co 
dy in the fees of naturm^end ^vino os well sa of dba sdidai 
law's ; but the only sensible cRMervatton to b^ fojsad. ju ihn whole 
Tolnme, in so fuaas it bears on the ,<|pcstions raised by thmwoik 
in question, is tliat dissipation, dandx^, undunhwt^ ftCriCeminBb 
ure as dangerous to female health as oyei*-study, and aiwowm 
loouunon causes of mischief. 

We have not ventured tp form alii opinion of our ewn dn the 
merits of tho ^Ui)conomical 4 Elouijhheei)es^*, but ladieff to 
cousiderf tioD wo have referred it say that St deiiprves Usmhua, am 


' nrovalonoe. A map accompanying tho paper in uue.Htiou throws 
Rghi on Bttveeal of the subjects treated, ana eepeeifuly on the lost. 

It is not our practice to notice reprints; but the nqmbH- 
Cation of a series of essays by Agassis on the Structure of the 
Animal Kingdom and particularly on the theory of development, 
son hardly be passed over without mention, espofually os tbo Wok 
has been long out of print. In regard both to the iuteqjret.itioD 
sf the geological recora, and of those interruptions, followed by a 
complete change ef species, in the series of strata, which arc some 
of tno crucial points of Darwinian controversv, M. Agnssix 
Was the ablest and most lucid of tho naturalists who adht*red to 
the so-called '^Convu1sioiiist^dortrin<); -dealing with the 
development of sub-kingtjymsnjid the onlortd’ speciho 

saccossion he wd^no of ^e most resolute and autUoritative oppo- 
nents of the jii'hool of Wiulace and Darwin ; and us tho outline of 
his views is clearly and succinctly set forth in these lectures, they 
well doserve to.be Mudipd pven at this dmtance of time. 

We huvo at^tuarty a ^ell-printed, elaborately got-up treatise on 
the Quadraturo of the Circle§, and several other exploded extra- 
vagances, which, despite the pretensions of the author and his 
allow of mathematical fornuiUe, displays that fiindameuul igno- 
rance of the conditions of the pri)hloiu which lias led so many 
Country eprates and uneducated students to wa»to a lifetime in tho 
same wihl-gooss chase. 

At>amphlet on the Statistics of Utah || doRCrves the nltontiou of 
Somo writers who have lately accused Dnglmm Young of «^onjetliing 
worse than the crimes of polygamy imd impost urt)— a cardinal 
blunder in the selection of hia promised land. LitwU's i^azHte^rof 
JBfriiMA AvwHea 51 will supply, os fai' as possible in tlie ppeHcnt 
StAga of our geographical knowfetlge, the griMit want of an ctiectivu, 
OQDveniflDt, and tolerably complete book of referemu' in regard to 
the tO]^>gmphy of one of the most precious and interesting portions 
of the llntish Empire. 

Bandas AVmsTlts of MtrUml Chemistry** is rather a handbook 
t-hon on eleniontary tiwilise ; and yet it seems to be iiu* uit to serve 
the purpose of both, and enable those who chouse stu h a couise 
to nfok up a smatteri^ of chemistry available for profe^'^iioual use 
wiutMany real knowled^ of tho subject. 

Basoom’ii P/aionwhy (ff lhyfli$hjiiLiteriUure ft tveats of the several 
loading epochs of literary progress in this country fioiu what tho 
author considers os tho philosophical point of view - nsmely, that 
of tile oxtenial oireumstances, social, nuimous, and pulit icid, which 
have oliietly intluenced the character and moulded tlie form of the 
principal writings of each successivo penud. 

Miss Brackett's collection of essays by|^ various American 

• Jtftataa 9 Souretjf Power; with AyptuaUane of (general Prmeiphe to 
dke Omtetneetion of Slieam (fenervittfrt. An lntn>durtioii tn the Stuily ef 
BtSsm-Bnginss, by Willlniu F. 'l'PowlirJrl#i:o, Htggin }*ro!csm>r of Dynmmo 
Knri>w<nring iu tno tiihsOlold SrfentICc iScbool ot Yolu College*. Nes York . 
Wusy A Won, Londim : TrUhiun & Co. 1874. 

t TroBfiwtf Marme JJonp$tai iSVmVi*. Annual of 

Ms Supervwng Suryotm of the Mannw Uospttal iSeiTiveof the rmteti Statee 
fiw the FisvnJ Tctxr June ^<0 1873. By John M. 

*WoodWortb, M.D. Wwblngtoa: Government Printing Cilice. London: 
Mbtisr A Co, ig73. , 

} The 3tru9htr$ of Animal Lift, Bin Lectures dollrorcd at the Dnxddyn 
Aosdonty of Music ui JsnuAry and February i860. By Louis lute 

Bbecior of the Mtuuum of Comparative Zoology. 'Oilrd Kdirion. Kow 
Turk : Scribner, Annstrongi A Co. London : Sampson l.ow A Co. 1674. 

I Quoil^ature tfth Ctrcl^^ Containing demonstrations of the Errors of 
Ofcmeters. In flnding the Afiproidinations in use. To which an> added 
L^urts oa Polar Xtsgnetlsni, and lAIcn-Kxistent'e of I'rojcctilo Koroie in 
Nature. John A ^^orker. |lfow York: Wiley A Son. Loudon x 
IrUbner A 1674. ^ 

I StatkHes eonciniMin M« Territory of UhM for the yean T87a-e. 
finibrsclnir iSsogimphleai PositipiH'Aiwb PopiiUthm, Cninmtc, S^dl, Agri- 
culture. Mlnenii Bnamrocs, Mining DistricU, l^d Cultivated, ProfHjrty 
Value, rrodUflUCos |n Onk Rsso IWHou, liUsd. Silver^ Gold, MlecellancH)iis, 
llonafecturee, imports, Ra)iorta, Fluanctal Exhibit, and Geherai Itvviow, 
By Ueutham Pauan, Author of ** Ue-vourooe of 11 tab." Salt Lsks City, 
lJuh X Stevom A Ck>. Y.an 4 un : Trubnor A Co. c ^ 

% Zovette GuiMimr «/ilntiak iVurtk Amerdht, Emted b^B; A. Crewby. 
McSatnisl I John L^riL tldwiefe Pomt : Lbv^ A Soao. ,, Xoadon x 'nUljUatf 
A Oa 3^874. < 
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keepers living in the country. 

A/tWe: an £jneode of Goethes Xi/«t is avowedly a mix^uas «f 
real inatLer taken from the love adventures of the gresd^ 
youth, with purely iictitious stufl* about a girl who never Ujjj^iBtra 
save in tiic imagination of the storyteller. How^fer* treats 
uicnt of real personages is iiermissible we forl)Qf^ t to i^uint 
learn that it is likely to lind tastes perverted enp^b to 
and a popularity HulUcieut to render it a serious nnpinas. 

Satan : a LibrrUo { discusses in verse the problsAi VAMb 
puzxled the simpfest and the wisest of men since mBibcgas^iiA 
Htudy the philosophy of human existence, anXL which is, hfribr fissna 
solution now as it was at the biginmng ; and we do not JotiMS that'^ 
tho hero of the piece, by jxronounting^liiJnHolf ** the picture nuvtal 
eyes bt^hold sliadowing the dread results of brokett lawp,*’ 
tributes a) much to onlightim tlie tender on metaphysioM bnUM 
us to turn tho machinery of the piece into a palpable , . < 

The American Economical Huueeketper and tamily Pecokai Boeij < 

ilSli 


prhinp Simple and Pnwtu al Ineirnetion* in (hoikfyf Cantng, and 
keeping^ adonted to every I trmdy. By tho IaIs Mrs. B. A. BowLuvd, uf 
Worn Mtor, Mmha. New Lditiun. Boston. Locke A Co. IjOndon ; Saiapaon 
Low A Co. 1873. 

4 Altde : an Kpotode of Gtuthe** Life By F.mina LnraniH, Author sf 

Athneras, imd other Poniun,*’ &c. i*lrirAdcl|>]uu Lxpjaneott A Co. 
London : '1 rUbnrr A Cu. 1874. 

X Satan, a Lihieittn. H> OiiriAtophti Pcoiw' Craaoh. jt Eoberts 

Brotbera London : iikiiiipHoii Low A to. 1B74. ' , 
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If 'if hfff leave to itaic that tot cferIrVic to ret am rej^eSi Omunirnir 
Oations ; and to thts rule we can make no excejdwn. 


THB UNITED BTATBB. ^ 

The Annual Subsct^ijdion to the SatuiOiw HhriXW, picludiuff 
pogfaye to any part of the United Stateg^ in £1 lOft or 
$7 60 gold, and tnay be forwarded direct to the W 

the Office j 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or Wp 

StEvj^NS, American Agency, 17 Henrietta Sh^eetj Cooemt 
London, International Money Ordym can fmm any 

office in the United States, and Stibscriptions, pnydble in ildymcif 
may commence al any time^ ^ j 


The Satttkdxy Rbview w duly regittcredfor tranendMlIion titroadn 

The pidfltcation of the Satuhdat Rkv^jw takes plattvnSdtwdk^^ 
Morninys, in time for the early fratns, and dCpie* may 
in the i^uniry, through any Newsagent, on t^day 

Copies of the Satubday Rkvibw Bill of VotUettk ttdl he 
UKtrded eveiy E'riday £vmwg bypoef, p/JpoH to cdty 
w 7 cw«i or Country on apydicatia^ to the " 
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in£, 1*R£SIDENT'S VETO. • 

idtSwill bei^but «ne opinion in Earom as to Hip 
asn^ and fsporage mioh has beou displaj^ed by 
^flif of the United States in plaoinff bis vote on 


inois^ of Iho paper cnn^ncy. ^be measaro 
^ xnitvshievoiis, a^ it to a certain extent tended 
) TtliaiK^ and oonsecjuonily to affect tbo conditions 
j dNbttactB. Tbs diminutiou in the actual value 
wuld bavO involved a gain to every debtor and 
Iji’CKjmsitOnXtf ]o«i to every cx^tor ; but the greatest 
fifafc instance have fallen on tbo nation 
fbism^of a disparagement of its credit. The 
Ttcknuitmoii^ m aejmeiaftng the currency admitted of 
mdsdnite extension, xbe classes which have lately luiscd 
d obtmonr fbr additional money would again and again have 



aih^rbad the propospd increase, so tliat the rn'cmium on gold 
wonld'agiin have ftUSto to its recent level. W hen the ci rcuin- 
9ianeeB which aitpplicd the pretext for the present agitation 
recurred, the aewDitesl^of expansion would have been 
enabled to cito ^wpi^oeidcnt of 1874. The crops requiro 
to be mpved evel^ yw; and the fanners who produce 
ifajnn advanoe more vapidly in TOlitical power than in 
(SPpqomio IptoWl^dgS^ Among tne numerous delusions 
Irtdott ffrisvail in iSt Western States, anil which found cx- 
|>reaslQn in Congress, was the beli^'that tbo additionid 
paper iuojo^f to b^sncd^ the Vroasury and by tbo banks 
could b(^ apflrpprii^'to cerj;^ Btates or districts which 
Ivare enppoi64 tb be most dr^ntly in need of pecuniary 
Dill had come into opumtion, the 
tt TXmnj of ilfs promoters would have been disap- 
irresismte tenden^ of money, as of other 
O^mjftdiwse, to flaw in tflft direction where it may bo most 
employed ; bnt^the experience which is derived 
Vbm^coifiitditMpd and obeciire pAibessos convoys little in- 
||lt;!^|<lHQn,to pbpvjar mind. If, %fter the inflation of 
fi nSlQ^ ' 


ioiseMqr, 


bad still been scarce in the West, the 
generally attributed to the 


g« 

tftbyra^mol^ong 

. aeoision Ih unexpected a.s well os wise, 

W'lllpaiki'lllesra^ lie b(M voluntarily entered into 
ly illegal reissue of the gre 
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im IwvWitb^^ from circulation by Mr. 


evidently the production 
^uffiekmtly famished with special 
jml^ ftiniliar with thesubjeot of 
.ix^mades Jmva been known of the 
emciae on intelloota 
'tblM eapiciaed only am miUtuy 
“ «i»||(P *h ar Gbaxt np. 

tM diranto on Vliiob be hM 
M|ialn«l»na ba( tbere ia evwY «eMon 

^ a* Hr. BmBASMoir,>ipni no. 



payments at the earliest possible moment. It would bo pa 
obvious inferenoo that a larger additional issue of greens 
backs and bank notes tended to postpone resumption, and, 
if it wore repeated, to per|>etuate the evils of an irrsdeex^** 
able ourreney. The PuEhiCKKr may iK^baps have been 
farther enlightened by the failure ot Mr. HicuakosOS’s 
absuid scheme of a faivo inorease of the oiroulatiou of 
silver. No economic subtlety is required to discern tbo 
truth that the sia^cio currency will bo ousily i%aiored as 
soon as tbo notes in oirculaiion approach to their nominal 
value. In his Message tho Prksiokmt broached some 
questionable ihcr»nes on tho advantage which was to acceno 
to the United Btates Treasury from the production of 
preoiouR metals in Califoniia. Gold, whether it is produced 
at homo or abroad, must be bought when it is wanted ; but 
if some fallacies have impaired the economic oi-tbodoxy of 
tho Pkesidknt*s mode of reasoning, he has nevertheless 
decided rightly on tho main issue. 

It was correctly nutiripatod that tho PaBREORKT's veto 
would bo Bustaiuod, inasmuch as it would bo im{)08Mibl^ to 
procure a majority of two-ihirds for the Dill in the Senate, 
and probably in tho 1 louse of liepreseniaiives. In Mr. 
Akdrkw JouNSoN^ri time tho extreme unpopularity of tbo 
President created a prejudice against eveiy political decisiou 
which he announced; but General Quant is still highly 
popular with tho Hepublieau juirty, and more especially with 
the majority in CongreBs. General Putmeu's success in 
carrying the inHatiun Jiill througli tho House was jirobably 
facilitated by the erronoous aAsurnphou that on fiii^cial as 
on political questions ho exprt'HHcd the F^cksisent'r ojunlotm 
and wishes. Tho check inh^rfiosed by tho v^o luns gi veil 
mcmliors of both branches of the liOgislature an opportunity 
of reconsidering their recent vote. Tho unanimous cn^ioa 
of every theoretical and praotical economist in the United 
States wiU derive fresh eight from tho official support 
which the PoBSiUKKr has for the first time afforded to sound 

t irinciples of currency. Timid [loliticiaiis who are in tho 
mbit of Gonfonaing to every delusion wliich they bglievu to 
1x5 popular will now jHitveivo tho possibility of resistance. 
The l^publican j>arty will bo comix^Ued to remain neutral, 
because it cannot afford, after ilio many rude shocks 
which have been given to its credit, to ropudiafe the 
PuRBiDBaNT OH its iTiost conspicuous ornament. It may 
oven occur to party malingers that plausible profes- 
aions of public and private honesty might not bo whol^ 
useless at future elections. There are many indica- 
tions of a tendency on the part of tho people at lai^go 
to rebel against tbo nnscruputouB domination ot General 
Bctlex and his associaies. 'rho candidate whom Butlsu 
opposed has lately been electcHl (jfovenrnrofMaasaofattsotts; 
and in American politics the tide is wontito iuni vapidly. 
The veto on tho Curroniy Dili will deprive Geneml fiuTKRtt 
of one of his main resources, by lhat th^ PaxsimsKt 

is not abaolately under his control. If placer are no Idnger 
at General Bctlbu's djsposall, hie inffueiice WiU Iw larfffilr 
ouTiailod.v , \ i 

Tbo octnor^abi; power «bieb bw JnA boM emdaed 

w»o dMlwAbtolyi *04' jM*^ «M?roiito4 
pundei^i^of tibe €!oiuUt4ao»| to tbe I^ismCKr. The veto 
j^unediw^ eonnezio* Jwt^eaa 
iBlboi%«ad^^,Le&^ Cbeiftca'oiitbe 
power *(» ii4«Aeii aoiPftgfljiMMMw tiuo 
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i can only cause a short delay by the exereise 
* ‘ 'eerctted that a nomorical 


It is not to be revetted 
J even of both bmnchcs of Congress should be pro- 
Ten tod from passing a mfttsiirc which is condemned by all 
competent and inde^Ktudeut authorities. There is iimeed 
no Teasonablq presumption tliat a Prcsidoiit chosen for 
bis personal ^inenco in another branch of the public 
servioo will bo muro capable than the Senate or the 
Houso of ReprcHou tali VOS of deciding a financial question 
on sound princijiloH. In this case the l^iEsiOBNt happens to 
be in the right, riitd ho might possibly at other tunes have 
the opportunity of pi‘o von ting more ih^nsnt scandals than a 
dilation of thes currency. 'Not many years have passed 
since the House of RoproBcntativcs, then os now under the 
baneful iuflaeuco of Guneral Buinfiii, passed by ovorwholm- 
ing nu^oritios roHolutionH for the partial repudiation of the 
National Debt. It is true that the danger and disgmeo 
■were averted by the interposition of' the Senate, and that 
the Pbksiubni' of the day was an advocate of the wildest 

n 'ects of spoliation ; but oxpericuco shows that it is well 
ave a complex scounty against rash and unprincipled 
legislation. Tiic credit of the United States will be sensibly 
improved by the ar^iion of the PitJKsroKNT, who will have 
determined the fiscal policy of the country at large till the 
end of the present Bossion of Congress. Ilcfon? soheines 
of inflatipn are again intiodu(?ed, instructed opinion will 
perhaps have time to prevail over popular olamour. The 
advantages of honesty and the oonvonience of specie 
cnrronqy cannot but approve themselves to the judgment of 
the best part of the community. 


EliEOTION PETITIONS. 


T hebe was much vlolcnco, somo intimidation, and 
some treating and bribtiry at the lost election ; but, 
so*far as the evidence on the vmious petitions as yet dc- 
oidod shows, there wuh not ho muoli as in days beforo the 
Ballot Act. Lying, of course, there was to a wholly un- 
preoedoniod extent ; but them lying is a pari of the ma- 
chinery of the Act, which, would be almost wholly inopera- 
tivo unless it gave the honest liar a sonso of British inde- 
pendenoe and security. Fortunately for him, scrutinies are 
very expensive and very uncertain in their result, or else ho 
might dread detection after all. Possibly tlio history of 
the Potersfiidd scrutiny will make the process seem oven 
less attraetivo to defeated candidates than it used to bo. 
Formerly tlie agents for the two candidates knew that, if 
they showed that a vote was invalid, they clearly scored a 
point in the game, and one vote loss was reckoned to the 
credit of their opponents. But now, after the voter has been 
sliowu not to have been entitled to vote, his vote is traced 
as the Act prescrilws ; and then it may bo found, as was 
actually found more tlmn once during the PetorsficUl 
inquiry, that the voter voted precisely the other wny 
from that Avhich had bo<*u supjKWc^d, and the adventurous 
agent has only sucoeeded in knocking off a vote from his 
Own side. But the threat of a scrutiny may bo used with 
very eoitsiderublo offeot in small constituencies, although 
there may be no real intention of having one. When 
evety nmu is known, and strong pressure is put on voters 
personally by thoso who Imve in one way or another authority 
over them, the assurance that the Ballot will give no pro- 
tection, and tluR votes will be known sooner or later 
through a scrutiny, will carry witli it some terrors to the 
ignorant and timid. Soon after tho last general election 
tno history of A contest in a small constituency was related 
with great apJWcnt fidelity in a letter to the and 

the narrator asserted that tho voters were freely plied with 
threats that tho Ballot niis not to bo trusted, oudtW their 
votes would bo known some day. Brfbeiy was no doubt 
cheokod in a very considorablo degree by tho Ballot^ 
although it still survives in maiw oonstitucnoies os one 
dS the ttudilioiiB of tho place. The sitting member ibr 
Wakefield has been displu^ on account of the indisorotiou 
, iff hiaagonts in giving money $ and the town seems to have 
^ long aoGustomed to get money out of elections, and 
Wwilling to ajvo up the ouatom. Tho presiding 
I wven doubted ^hethet there Jihd not beon enough 
inake tho deothm genmdbr bod, without the 
VaoU bad been to persons 

I iSiat thefe waa no xehiotnaoo in 

ktbtikfiliinney«n& 



had taken it. They femted it ae « matter of cotme, and 
owned that they mA beefi fanbed without any sense of 
shame. The evil, however, hadnot extended for enough into 
the constituency to make it neoessa^ fos a speoiai inqnixy Uy 
bo hold, and a niew writ was issued for Wakefie^^gireotly 
the Jndge^s mpart ms received, Hkt BarBStaple ' 

member waa^hosgea with havisigM briU^ 
a charge which » exeecdingly edoom made. i 

on tho solo testimony of a retired poHocmati, who saw, 
uH ho swore, Mr, Cave drop two sovereigns into tbo 
hands of a voter nnder pretence of shaking hands with 
him. The Judge deoided tirnt Mr. Cjwb snas too intelli^ 
gciit to have committed himself by so very foolish an act 
in broad daylight, in a public place; and he remarkodMhat 
the whole story probably grew out of the for v ent fm ey eCdsa 
retired policeman, who, even in his kisure boors, reoMnn- 
bored Ih'h ancient business, and was delighted to ilrink 
that ho could show how keen is the vision of « prsrifisnif 
detc’ctive. 

Tho question who is an agent at elections is one that 
fs ahvajH turning up under somo mow form, and Itr.Jiiuitiou 
Grovk, in delivering his judgment in the Wakefield case, 
said that it was essontial that this question shoidd liow 
bo answered judicially. If it was once IsidM^donfm wbo* 
is an agent, the ingenuity of election managem^ifould /got 
all tho dangerous things done by persons who wbiw ^ust 
ontsido tho definition. All that Mr. flasri(H3'6j«|VXwmA 
say was, that the oandidato was rosponsn>l|a|genm% fltw 
all thoBO who, to his knowledge, oarrisd^n the ^paiw 
pose of promoting bis election. Thin is u veiy wide 
inoasure of res|)onsibility, and in the case of 
Strond Petition it was fatal to tho two sitting eandidatsB. 
There, a breakfast given on tho morning of the eLsetum 
tn a Congregational school, arranged 1^ ladies and blessed 
by the countennnoo of tho nrinister hknaelf, waS held 
enough to make void the return of the candidates fbr 
whom the ladies wore innocently striving, and tho hoedliMa 
pastor was stimulating his flock. Tliero could be su> 
doubt that tin's minister was a person whom the eandidates 
knew liO be desirous to promote their eleciiou, and ho 
pro.secutod it without haWng u Hiiinf|inon that ho W8» 
doing wrong by taking part in gottnig up a hroakfiistfer 
voters on thoir way to tho poll. It was, howovor, prinoi^ 
pally tho ladies of biu congregation who did this act <ef 
disastrous kindness, and it was apparently ike ladies wba 
l)oro the o.Tj>on8c.' The treating wns of the veiy mildest 
kind. No one had' any notion that it was ilicgul, and file 
candidatoH theinsolvcs 4lad never heard of it. Thataiipr 
voter was in tho very smallest degree influenced by tli^ 
ohasto repast is altogether improbable. The Sritish voter, 
when he lots bis great soul ho influenced by tvoabmg, <iB 
not tho sort of |mrson to lot bimsolf be oormpied ibr 
HO poor an inducement as tea and toast early in 
tho morning in a Oougrogational schoolroom. But it waa 
hold that the dotailH must bo kffc out of sight. The Judge 
foiH^od himself to forget tho ladies, tho minisior, the tea 
and toast, the rigid purity of tho looulity, and to ottoud 
only to the fact that batehesof persons, somaiioieanuiDberitig 
twenty-five at onoe,had bcmi provided withiv^iuabmeutsou 
the morning of the election by a person who, aocKivdihiff^ 
canons of election law, was an ugent of tbo canmdates. 
But tbo Judges all agree in uaying that ’the deciBion in emo 
imse must never bo t^en ae a precedent The Judab duos 
not lay down any general propositions, fie only 
what, in tho cose before 'him, ^all be taken tobwobeen 
agency and refreshment and treating. Unfivtunatety* ftr 
the sittiog members at Stroud, cme nf thefr 4vvawad ogunte^ 
who was oharged with direct bribery, had 
when it was Imown that the petitioneni ^evuee hiiWmet ; 
nor was he the onty person who hod vuasMihud m laidfis- 
guised fear of what the petition might wevsal. .lEkfive 
was Bomethiup^, iherafore, in the history df fim 
vfkidh the members had hem 
not bear investigation ; and the p(may>wm^fihia:|W^ 
qutidmned Bsiwn BassiwsUiXs aimtsDsm wlam 
kKik at tim Btoiy iito bveabfiMrt in ito legal 

If Stroud fiindshed an exan^leOf wliat^lfle i 
make void an deatfam, Wiiffisor ¥amtidmd^*a^ 
equally strik 
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M ftlll4. »• »*53i ^ to 1 bi« 1m^ 

I bicMiO lio vIa mflamoiMd 1 ^ o bi^ t£at ih» 
iwiglit JMp biaiio biiwmefiimlw lioiottgfa« 
jikiSi ha fbttnd tluit amtiroCluotmiasitolMd yoied 
Lhill^teo«Mdifaftihodidllotl^ Inunodiotelj 

> tbo oleotkm two or tlireo 211011 worn tiirned out ot onoa, 

mi Hr* OABOiTBa ooold avij my that thm might havo 
Iw tt" otiior loasont why Uie^ woca tomad out boaulea tho 
iftwst they bad voioa agaiiuit him. He would not own 
Id banng told a tenant ihi^ if lie became a member of tiie 
<lQinaDr¥ative Working Men’s Amociatioiit be would allow 
lum to remain in his bouse ; but be acknowledged^ in »^y 
to a quesliou put to him the Judge* that he oould not 
koiaiMUjr deny that be was in such a frame of mind that 
wuob a remack might naturally have fallen from him. Mr. 
Oaudneu had the power of preserving a most convenient 
haaitiess of mind. When he sent out the coal he was, he 
naid, thinking of getting hold of voters, but it did not occur 
to him that ne would influence them in that way.^ Ho 
IbaUeved kindness of feding often produced support at an 
'dectipq^ Ho could not say ho intended it should* but ho 
hoped tfmt it would. This, no doubt, is oxaotly state 
of intelligouoe in which a jndiolous man will strive to be 
who sots himsalf to nurse a borough ; and Baron Bhiuwrll 
laid down that a man nuy nurse a l^rougl^ may give gifts 
in the !me of awakening a beneficial spirit of kindness 
towards him* and may turn out tenants or lot them 
go on without paying, according to their political 
opinions, provided c^y that ho stops his nursing so nicely 
and critically that it cannot bo shown to have been going 
on in distinct connexion with the election when he is 
returned. Mr. Qabdklb^s nursing semns to have got itself 
established so eflectually soon after tho election of 1868 
that ho had no occasion by distinct acts^of continuance to 
bring it down to tbo ove of the election of this year. But 
BaroU BnAMWKiiL enunciated a doctrine that must bo full 
of comfort to those who may lie afraid lest thoir nursing 
should be fband to havo been dangerously protroctid. 
He held thsft tho Ballot Act must Ixi taken into 
4iooouut. The voter may now vote safely, and the 
future candidate (*annot reckon on him. Those voters, 
therefore, who come under tho operation of nursing 
must be taken to havo bc'cn apjiroached os men who 
might just as likely as npt disappoint tlioir kind friend or 
watchful landlord , and ns this must make tho iutoutiuiis 
of the nurser very vague, all lie do(«s must be regarded as 
done with very vaguo intentions One decision, however, 
is not to bo t^en as a precedent for another ; and some 
day a case may onso m which very judicious nursing may 
be regarded with neverity by a judge, and this jpeculiar 
theory as to tho effect of tho Ballot Act may be imund to 
have been discarded as suddenly as it was inyenied. 


UOBl) NOETHBBQOK AND SIB GEOBOE CAMPBELL. 

fTtHB true relation between tho Government of India 
JL and the Home Government was very well desenIxMi 
^ the Duke of Arotll on Friday week. Tho Homo 
wvemment is a Government of Control — a Government 
which decides the policy to be pursued in India, but docs 
not, and cannot to any good par^M, presonbe tho par* 
tioalar messures by which that jpolicy is to bo carried out 
It is resiKmsibte fbr tbo choice in tho first instance of the 
men whom it commissions to framo these particular 
measures, and for the continuance or withdrawal of its 
ocnfidence in them ; but it is not rosponsiblo — not* that 
iSy immediEtely and directly responsUilc for particular 
nets of administration. It is cmceivablo, of course, 
timse acta of administration may be such oon* 
sjdcuous frilures as to reflect decisive discredit eitiber 
npim the policy of which they axo the exjpression or 
upon ^e enoioe of administrate^ and in this way the 
Home Government may indiroctiy becomo respousibio for 
But this is necessarily a mponBibi\ity after the 
The duty of the Home Qovemnumt ou dto first 
[any emeigency in India is to^deoide wlmi » to te, 
who is to do it; tfas dgeilifon how it is to be 
^ r to the Oorertaueui of Bulia. The Duke of 
I iqpite ri|^ when ho saya liiat measure 
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gawl as good ijMm» and iha% if the 
«m that lie mm am good^itneed 
intoi tim mnaeuTua they bi thl* 

menh had fell oenfidnace in leurf X 

fun oonfidenoB in Sir OeOBoe CasirBKtii. Tim eweVi of 
Miuistm happily made no dtferenoe ia this vei^eck 
Lord BAUftUQUT’a attitnOe towards the Vwiieev i» the seme 
aa the Duke of Abgtu.’& No praise can be greeter or 
bettor deserved than Lord SaMsauar's praise of liom 
KonTUDSoox in his speech on Friday week. ** The veaeba* 
tion to maintain his own opinion between twe adsnwae 
forces of criticism acting on him at the seme time in a 
“ capricious aud fitful manner, and yet with eoctrenie 
** violenco ; the resolution to adhere steadily to the viewe 
** he had formed upon thought and iuquiry,^ and to oelrry 
thorn out to a successful issue — these are the <|[uefitiee 
** which make a great administrator and secure lasitag-aad 
ncver-faiting fame ; and these arc the qualition wluoh 
tho SKCUBtAKT of Stats attnbutes to tho YicaaoT. 

We havo now tho moans of estimating the avnouiit at 
difibrenoo between Lord NoiiT}iniu:M.tK ami Sir Oaottoa 
CAurOGi^^ botli on the question of pruhibitLon of mu 
ports end on tho nature and extent of the relief to 
be provided by the Oovorumont. As regards the firsb 
point, it appears that Sir Glohos CahpualXi’s opueal fbr 
prohibition was mamly founded on his boliof tnat the 
requisite snpphos of rice oould bo obtoinod in no other 
way On tho 22nd of October ho reprosontod that^ ** in the 
moo of a gfmoral failure* in Bengal* any supply that could 
bo derived fit>m British Burmah . . would go but a very 
** litflo way." Two months later ho had Boommgly aban* 
doiied tills view. Ills letter of tho a^rd of DecesmT rests 
the COSO for prohibition on tho plea of superior simplicity.* 
AiW all tlmt m being done," ho says, " tho food supply 
** of tbo country will bo mack loss than if tha Government 
“ had simply proliibitod exports and hod importod nothuig." 
If for "muc^ loss" we road "about tho Kamo," this is pro* 
liably an aocurato statement of wliat has proved to be tho 
fa<*t. T)i(« policy of purchase as opposed to 1 bat of prohibition 
bad, in Sir G j osuK CAMcnGLL*H opinion, tho furihor disadvau* 
tage that it kept down prices, and ho tended unduly to leMHCu 
tho gonoral food Huppfy of tbo cimutry This is the very 
diHod vantage attribut4>d by the Vickuoy to tho opposite 
policy. It had boon urged upon him that "the action of 
" the Ooveriimont in pndubitiug oxpoi ts would havo given 
" coniidonco to tho ooiiutiy, and have hud a gi'oat oflect iu 
" roducing prices, " and m his Miiiuto of the ^oth of Jaim* 
ary Lord Noai iinivOuK argues that no mterforeuoo of the 
Qovemmont could have been " mom unwise than the 
rodiiotion of prices below their natural b>Tcl at tho Iwgin* 

" mug of a peiKKl of scarcity," which " would have taiua 
" tho effect which would probably have followed a prolubU 
" tiou of exports." It will lie won that Kir Gsobob Camw 
nki«L do(>s not touch upon Lord NoaTiiivaooa’s otbor objeo* 
tion to prohibition —that by IcHscnmg the indocomtmt to 
grow m avonigo yoars nuiro food tlmn is required io 
moot tho homo demand, it would lessen the natural and 
orriiuary reserve of gram, and so " weaken the power of 
" tho country io meet any fntnre ponod of soaroi^." 
In Kir Gkiuob CAMriiEfL’s letter or tho 23rd of jf)o- 
ccmlier there is another curious instance of the 
same argmnoui being used by him and by Lord Noutin 
UR ooK to ostabiish opposite conclusiuns. " In all these 
" matierR," be says, "tho action of tlie GoveramoDt has an 
" cffoct quito dispro|>ortionod to the actual ma^tndo oi 
" its operations. . . Iu the hciglit of a ftmioe the 

" quantity of groin which Government could throw in, by 
" allajing pttnic and bringing out private sioree, eases the 
" pcoplo and the country to a dogroo far lioyond tho actual 
" food supplied." Lord NouTniiitooK makes this dispro* 
portionato cfiect of Govcmnicntal lu'tiuu a reason for keop- 
ing his imports strictly secret. In the limght of a fiuniutt 
tho knowlcKigo that the Goveriirmmt is prepared io do a 
great dinil may allay panic among the people, but in the 
lieginiiing of a famine the knowledge that the Qcnreriu 
moat is preparing to do a great deal may gmemia 
a panic among tbo traders. Tba keyiiDta of Lord 
NoaiciBicooK's policy was his desire that tUs diould npt 
hap^mn, and be thoro^hly succeeded iu tmi 
deem on the Home Ofovomment. When t] 

AbotIiL asked the House of I^tda to consider 
be file oxtent and ener^ of a private trade 
filed for a papPlatipa of seventy 
from head ip moatb* and Wsted that 
tritli Ifids trade mii^t have le^ 
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of the department is stricUy confined to the simple and 
nniform object of despatohing letters and telegraphic 
messages with regularity and speed. No week passes in 
which the manager of a large railway is not required to 
exercise a larger discretion than that which devolves on 
the Postmaster- General and his assistants in the course of 
a year. The number of difierent rates contained in the 
lists of the different Companies cannot be less than fifteen 
or twenty millions. Several Companies own from twenty 
to seventy thousand waggons, which must be distributed 
for the convenience of consumers in the system to which 
they belong, and which erm only bo reclaimed with duo 
regularity from the foreign lines which they travorse'by the 
eierciso of nneeasiug vigilance. The fettor-l>ook of a 
local superintendent at any largo centre of traffic would 
frighten a Post Office clerk who might be required to deal 
with all the requests and reclamations of consignors and 
consignees who resent the smallest interruption of their 
traffic. Railway officials are, luckily for their customers, 
not at libertv to repress complaints by the peremptory 
generalities which are familiar to those who address reinon- 
strances to groat public depai^tmonts. The diseretk^n which 
Railway Boards exorcise in the investment of additional 
capital is regulated by calculations which may bo sometimes 
mistaken, but which are always founded on a careful con- 
sideration of the probable advantages of the outlay. No 
theorist has yet suggested any plausible method of securing 
DU the part of the otate the exercise of an equally unbiassed 
discretion. 

Having established to bis own satisfaction the general 
expediency of State ownership of railways, Mr. BLKKNKit- 
UissifiTT xjrocoodod to show that if tho soundness of the 
rule wore denied, tho Irish railways formed an exception. 
It nuiy bo fairly contended that the small luagnitiido 
of the Irish railway system makes tho experiment coni- 
parntivoly practicable. It is easier to deiu with twenty 
or thirty Tnillious than with twenty times the same 
amount. Tho sacrifice which must bo incurred by com* 
pulsory purchase might be endurable if tho ac<|uiMition 
of tho railways were other wise likely to produce groat 
public advantage. Tho speakers in the del)ate of Tuesday 
abstained for the most part from repeating the exaggerated 
or iiToIevant statements which have generally biH^n used 
in Bup|)ort of tho proposal. It would bo absurd to under- 
take a vast speculation because there are too many smaller 
Companies in Ireland with a proportional and superfiuous 
staff of directors and olficore. Ino remedy for excessive 
division is union, and tho little Companies can, if they 
think fit, amalgamate themselves with one another, or 
become annexed to tho larger systems. It is not tho case 
that Irish railways are uniformly small or poor. The 
Great Bouthern and Western of Ireland is equal or 
superior in mileage to the Great Northern of England, and 
on an average of twenty years it has paid a better dividend. 
Both tho directors ana the shareholders have repeatedly 
expressed tho strongest repugnance to the transfer of their 
property to tho Government. The Midland,- Groat Wos- 
torn, and some other larger Companies are prewperous and 
efficient; and those lines which at present produce no 
diridoud command a price in the market which represents 
tho hopes of tho present holders. The State would in the 
contingency of purchase be required to pay, even at the 
market prioe, a considerable sum for lines which at present 
yield no profit. The promoters of tho plan simultanoously 
propose to lower the mtea, to increase the accommodation, 
and in ^neral to swell the original outlay of capital by a 
large audition to the working expenses. All that was 
valuable would bo taken against the will of tho owners ; 
the properties which were voluntarily sold woold bo of 
little value, and tho purohaser woold bo expected to 
deteriorate both classes of railways still ftirther by in- 
creasuig the cost of working and by oontonting himself 
with ^minished receipts. Tho further diffionlty S dealing 
with incessant demands for extension would he both flsan- 
oiallj and politically embarrassing. 

Tho Irish members are perfectly in the right when they 
hold that the prosperity A their conntry would ^ greatly 
advanced by the coustruotion of additional railways. Urn* 
fiertunately Irish railway enterprise offers little attraction 
toEnglidkoapitaliste; and the large soms which are aeonmn- 
lated m Treland, ohiofly by thrifty farmers and tradesmen, 
are naturally destined to investments which involve neither 
MMoiilation nor risk. Within a fbw years some laroe pro* 
in ihe West, with the aid of the Uidlaiid Gh^ 
I9 lOwMl gamfttMi 


a hundred miles to be oonstmoted a idMtate 

region of ^ where there had nsfver wm mj. Mad 
of traffic, mtbin a year from tho opening, ef rae 
it produced a divided sufficient to cover the gua- 
rantees, and the price of a great part of the pro- 
duce of the remoter districts was immldiat;^ donlMbdv 
In otb*er parts of Ireland, counties batoniss lia^» 
in accordance with the resolutioxu of gnmA pnriiaa 
and presontment sessions, guaranteed for limited pssfiodr n 
dividend on the cost of railways soffioient to secure their 
construction. Lord CAULiNOFoaD’s motion of ThnrsdajT 
last was suggested by an unfortnnate deoisioii of ^ a Ckmi^ 

I mittco of the House of Lords against a prqmed line from 
I Bligo to Enniskillen, %vbicli was almost nnanimondy SUp* 
j ported by tbe landowners of tho districts concerned. The 
Committee further affirmed the doctrine that no goamntce 
should be sanctioned if it was opposed by any fraction ^ 
the ratepayers. Unless their inconsider^ and pe^boitic 
theory is repudiated by Parliament, railway extension is 
probably at an end in Ireland. The existing Co mpa n ies 
are for the most part unwilling to encourage new proje^ 
and capitalists will not risk their money without so<mrit^. 
Tho enormous benefits which would bo conferred by new 
linos would in many districts gproatly outweigh any burden 
which might t)e imposed in the form of a guarantee, 
Gmnd juries and presentment sessions are perhaps im- 
perfectly constituted as local Parliaments ; bat their menu 
t}erfl understand local interests, and the^ are extremely 
unlikely to indulge in exii*avagaut enterprises. 


IMPERIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 

I T is well that there should be a full discussion of the 
question an to ihe continuance of British mle at the 
Gold Coast, but it is impossible to imagine that there is 
any room for doubt os to what the decision will be. Mr. 
Hanhury has moved a Resolution expressing the opinion of 
tho House of Commons that, “ in the interests of civilixa- 
tion and conimcrco, it would not now be desirable to 
** withdraw from tho administration of tho Gold Goast.’^ 
No one, however, has ventured formally to propose tho 
immediate abaudonment of the Gold Coasts and mAch 
narrower considerations than those referred to in the 
Resolution would point to the same conclusion. We have 
just boon engaged in a war with the King of Ashaktkc, 
which may perhaps have impressed him with a sense of onr 
power, but which is not v^y likely to have inspired him 
with feelings of affection towards tne native tritm, who, if 
they did little to help us, at any rate took our side in defiance 
of the Ashanteos. It is obvious that the withdrawal of the 
English frem tho Gold Coast would at once bring down on ^ 
those weak and helpless people the fall weight of w Knre^S ^ 
vengeance, and in that case the only result of tho war 
would be to have exasperated the Asbantees, and exposed! 
tbe tribes which wei'o friendly to the English to the most 
fearful punishment. The latter would certainly have S) 
right to protest against such monstrous and wanton oruetty. 
"If,’’ they might say, " you had gone away without a war, 
"wo might have made terms for ourselves with the 
" Asbantees ; but you tempted us to go out against them,; 

" and now, with cowardly treacheiy, you leave ns to bear the 
" brunt of their fury, and our last state is worse than onr 
" first.” The ^aty which was exacted from King Comm 
required him to renounce all anthority over the ^ 

Denkara, Assim, Akim, Adansi, and otiber slUeB of IB^ 
Majesty, formerly subject to the kingdom of Ashaiiisai 
and in the case of the Adansis, Sir Q. WmiSXunr has hitnlMlI 
stated that his reason for ponnittinff them to unite wW 
another tribe was to preserve them from massacre Ipb 
Ashantees. It is difficult to conceive e greater eot/e 
criminal folly than the recent oampa^ti would be if it wie 
to be followed up fay an immediate retreat It is net # 
much a qnestion of the interests of oivilisatidn amd^Utt 
meroe as of common hnmanity. It may he tskto^^tkem 
fore as certain that for the present at any tbsi’Od 
Coast will remain under English adminiskmt^ * INl 
Mr. Holms, who opposed Mr. UAmmaf's snolioit esdly 
so &r ss to propose wiibdrawid, eooB se ^ 

" ments of ue late war qoul d 
Bsma to tornly aprolotigatMin of BugEra 

A# to the aidnud slata.of^'^ s s W s mmtot it is 1 
de^ Imtoeen toe deii^ 

^ Me,:' 
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dnrinig ilh» Ittii ciglii or nhie 
wnmi tfcflrifieai hod hm pot down omong jthe nmrM, 
tiode had faaan horg^ oxtmded, oad iho rerwno of the 
OO Otth y derakmd. luio reoeoi war hod lerired the ptea- 
%e of BMk^ODd would tend to diaoeiurafie aojifanhor 
it coAtrarr to the ontioipotioAB of oa 
o^tWritaliTe GonutAittee of the Hooae of CoxomoAS which 
inqdM into the anUeot in 1865* and recommended the 
fOIRriotioii of oor aetuEDBMtfts wit£in their then and 

the pie pa r o t i cm of 'the nativea for self-gOTemment with a 
irtew to oiir nlfcimaie withdrawal firom all parts of the 
eooat^ oaoiqrt j^huM Sierra Leone ; and it may perhaps be 
dimhled woedier Mr. HiJnsusT has not been tempt^ to 
^w rather too rosy a picture of the prosperity of the 
^ aattlementa. Hr, Holms contended that trade, so far firom 
soareasmg, was^ if the staiistios wore rightly interpreted, 
decliniAg ; and that British taxpayers had spent 2,090,000!. 
In order that merchants might dispose of goods to the 
Tslneof 2,300,000!. The annual expenditure had also risen 
from to^oSol, to some 54,000!. It 13 evident at least that 
the Dutch took a low view of the oommcrcial value of 
Blmina, as ther came down from 8 o,ooo 7 ., which they first 
demanded as the price of surrender, to the modest sum of 
3,800!, As to the ciroumstanoo under which this addition 
to our settlements was obtained, official explanations have 
yeitobegWen. It may be assumed that there was a certain 
degree ofobBonrit^ as to the rights of the King of Ashanteb, 
and that the English anthoribos thought they could trust to 
the representations of theDutoh Government. The important 
question, however, is rather as to the future than the 
It is clear that we cannot on the instant quit the 
Gold Coast, and in the moautimo prudence would seem 
to suggest that an effioieut government ought to be 
msintamed. To put things on a temporary footing, as 
if the English were only watching for the moment to slip 
away, would be the strongest temptation which could bo 
offered to the Asbantees to resume the offensive, in order to 
hasten our departure. On one point both Mr. Hanburt 
and Mr. Holhs were agreed, and that was ss to the 
iMsohiof of frequent changes of Governors. Governor 
M*Lkak remained at bis post for seventeen years, and it is 
admitted that he accomplished important results. Since 
then there have been no fewer than twoniy*six different 
Governors. How many of thorn succumbed to tbo climate 
has not been stated, but it may bo doubted whothor the 
advantages of the office are sufficient to soenro the eon- 
tinqous services of good men. Mr. Harbury remarked 
without military support, it was impossible for 
[ morebants to force an mland trade ; but it may lie questioned 
whether it is a national duty that trade should bo forced 
i^n a reluctant population, and there is certainly some* 
thing startling in hearing from the benches behind Mr. 
Disraeli a proposal (or suppreesing the ProtocUomsts of 
the East Oo^ of Africa bv torce of arms. Between pushing* 
iiado to this extent and altogether abandoning the country 
there is surely soma safe and honourable middle course 
to be discovered. 

Bvei^ qneetion of this kind, with reference either to tbo 
contiinuanoe ot an old settlement like that of the Gold 
iCoiit, or the acceptance of a new Sovereignty like that 
must necessarily be argued out on its own 
‘ s; but the decision which is come to will naturally 
[d in a considerable degree on the view which is 
of the external dljflieo of a great nation like 
(d« One set of politieiisas, whose influence has been 
declining in recent veari^ would make short work 
ill diAoalties of this kmd, ^ rimply cutting adrift all 
'^^lug edomss and dependencies, axid resolving to eon- 
lio fteeh relations of this kind. It is the aun of this 
to xednoe England to a position of selfish isolation, 
from end indSnweni to the rest of the world, ex« 
in so flw as it may offer profitaUe lusrkete to English 
m. Tbs adarinistoative area of the English Govern- 
Vfeald ^na be rednoed to the United Kingdom, and 
^esoihe no doedit that administration wonld tiierel^ be 
eixiipl&teda nnd that the oountry would he relieved 
great inany troublseomo and dangerous roaponsi- 
^Tlua jm a periboily consistent and m some respects 
Ideal u the greati oWeqt of existence is to 
id to dxirk reqmiaibili^ and a& 
at attend it, then, no mabtf the 
4i to Ififadc mfyot the jimnedt^ cmnlbrt 
atos of neopb^ at home, and to shut our 



miUi^ to keep np anything Hke a decent navy at presmct, 
hat if we had only our own coasts to defrno, a amallar 
and cheaper fleet might be found to answer the purpoee. 
This pobey would abo get rid of, a great many risks of 
collirion with other Powers, which aw, of course, only 
aimther name for expenditure. It is possible that in 
this way England might liocomo a richer country than at 
picRent ; at least, taxes would bo leas, and there are econo- 
mical philanihropihta who think that the happiness of a 
GOttutxy depends on the smallness of its taxation, not on 
what it gets in rotuni. It is evident, however, that 
England would cease to bo a gi*eat country in the sonflO in 
which it has hitherto played its part. It would cease to be 
an active and propagating force, spreading its language, its 
I ideas, its religion over the world, opening up now wgions 
to the light of civilisation and Ohristianiiy, making other 
nations take an interest in the objects which it has at heart, 
and in all sorts of ways carrying the rest of the human 
family along with it. Rogartled oa a mere commercial in- 
vestment., it may bo doubted wlietbor colonies and sottle- 
ments are worth all the trouble and money which are spent 
on them.* Some of thbm have turnod out better than others, 
but, on the whole, tho moiher-couniry gets very little out 
of thorn, ot any rate dinwtly. Yet, when Mr. Holms 
argues that the only question to bo naked about the Gold 
Coast, for example, is how much it costs to kei^p up 
tho settlement, and what amount of trade is done there, 
he may be reminded that this is only one side of the 
subject. Canada, Now Zealand, Australia would assuiHMlly 
not now bo what they are if sneh oonsiderations as 
these hod uniformly gfivemod English policy. Tet 
it will hardly bo denied that it is a good thing for the 
world at largo that these communities should exist in 
their present condition ; and England not only has its 
share in this advantage, but a special share. Tho in- 
habitants of other countries are os free to trade with 
or settle in our colonies as wo are ourselves, but how- 
ever mixed tho nationalities of the Bottlers, there can 
be no question that iheso new and thriving States are 
thorougfily ItSogbsh in their habits and ideas, and a gennino 
embodiment of English clmracicT Nothing can be more 
cortnin than that, if England had been couduciiHl from the 
safe basinoss point of viow, it would at this moment have 
been a very different country from what it is, and the 
world would in many ways nave been diffi rent too Jt 
would of course bo absurd to say that a nuljoii like ours is 
bound to take upon itself all at oiico the rogenerntton aud 
management of Die whole univcim It can only do what 
it can do, and it is bound to have some leasonnhln icgard 
for its own imroodinto intcruHtH. Yet mere lircMd<‘ com- 
fort and cc/ononiy may bo pn/ed too highly , and it is 
well, whtn qucHiions of Impi mil lesponsibihty have to ho 
detci mined, that a largo and geneious view should be 
taken of the mission of a gicat nation. 


BUILDING AND IILALTII. 

T he Metropolitan Buildings Hill has Wen referred to a 
Select Coiuinitiee, aud, considering its length, its com- 
plexity, and tho number of intereKts which it affeets, it in 
exceedingly uncortaiii how long it uill renuuo unckr con* 
sideraiion, and in what shape it will uUimaU*]y become 
law. It would be well if the Governniciit could 1 m^ nidiiood 
to employ tho interval in framing a genera) Buthiing Act 
which, though it should extend to the whole country aud 
not bo limit^ to London, nev^d not for all that W very 
cumbrous. It is true that there are many sources of disease 
aud discomfort which are fiecuiiar to houses standing m 
crowded distnets In the country the air outside a house is 
commonly fairly pure, though oroosionally a lofal confusion 
between the functions of a ditch and those of a sewer 
sncceeds in poisoning oven this. As a rule, however, 
tho contribution of evil savours which every cottage 
nmkes to tbo surrounding atmosphere is too in^ 
diluted to bo appreciably injurious. It is not as in Loudon 
or Manoheater where, in some of the worst parts of tho 
town, the natniul atmosphere seems to have retxeaied 
in devoir of making itoolf felt, and to Itave yielded 
its place to A concentrated extract of all the had smells 
which ttA AAdiained and unveEntileted conxi can give 
birth to. Bnt as soon as the thraahold is crossed, the 
pandlel between lumaea in townsand bouses in thoconuiry 
beeonw vei^ fifing Theidiiefasnses af disease as iwarw 
dww|efi^bottMf^ tee t^ bad water j and m the 
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iMiu KUnh^ to fcwjygh m to>* 

StSe^icSSiEHaEt 

iditoltt«d M 1 » •» evil; Imt^ to avcna ettgnxwtiim ar «i^ 
itotonMTQtv it te aeowBirty to con tfdg «ioie peeiMty la arlMi *the 
rffleas^ 

l^hwnitii^lMii loair e pwctioB of 6snl vapiito Jt it iptMiaDy 

in^tontood to mtcn tSit of tbo joathtol BUid wilSi a latts 


adt prwptod mmtelvati for extmhittkm wv wtoald In Mat 
ta lEnokij pent, oar Ink^ tor nx mortha and axtiatoad 

m their retotiL Sudi a mtem Would leare tian tor tho otajpota- 
ticm of t&thait^^MsrdoidiiiowMge vrhktotoao^fa^ 
to imnuftditte eooauniptiaD. It woiikl, in todt start <lie tvirB 
diuiHcterittic rif the f(roMBr tonnt ctf cr sam ung *, wt wefesr that 
[t aroold not In effiwtivt) apehitt a more eubtle autohiof. It does 
idt^ in toct^ teem to bu true that the cawnmiay ataotieed tor the 
Eodton examliMtion n of this inartidie Itiiid. in aaawnr to the 
nmplAlnta of the JSdUnburffk Bevtower that ^ mnnim oa- 
numge a tuperfieial knoWledge of maair eatoeeta instead of a 
JiOTOiij^h knowledge of ooo, the most su c esM i ul memlMr of the 
nofesMcm wrote a sirfficientlj pertment letter to the TViimo. 
hceordtng to liimi suecess is geommllT attaiDed hj a thoeoimh 
lriHiii{? in a small xniml)er of snmeets. * Quality, aot quantity/’ he | 
lays, U a piirnse cemstantiy hi nia month ; aod some of his asast 
meeeMtol pupils had taken up a very amaU tnmther of tuhjeete. 
Wte could ihM some tooH with this stotraseat; hat we are ijfOito 
eadv to believe that, as a fnattnr of toot, cnaumiig «a pmrtieed by 
ihe best teachers does imply mtuto thorough etody ; and that, tor 
example, too mathematical kimwMgeofaeoadidatotetoaliiihAn 
utoiuinationa is the name in land, if not in dome, with that of a 
asndicbite for honours at Oambtidge. ft iadudea a veal hnowlsdge 
pertain subjects, not a mere Isamhii^ by hooit of a tow 
iKtoks. The ^^erainmer*’ in questtoD'^otf we may nae toe 
word wHbout ofienoo— ^proceeded toai^ that toe succeas of hiiii- 
Iplf and his brethren wns sbnpiy due to the thoroqghDew of Ihmr 
work. They sell a good article, aod theretore aaeiiro mistomecs. 
rhey depend entire^ upon their woch, instead of having eadow- 
nentfl to fall back upon, and therafm they esn ecmiiiete suims- 
tally with Univewlty teotoers, who ma apt to be idle because aude- 
|ttndent. In toet, the cnuitiiMr meieW does in Lendon what a 
pUOMsiiful^ooacto^tised to do at theXJfuvinuHM^ Webdieve that 
It toe pmeeut day a distinguished priumte tutor oooupieo a poatiion 
m regard to the Mathematical IVipoo not nnlthe tJut which too 
ffammer oooapios in regard to toe Indian enminatioaa. hs each 
aase^ toe prestige whkh 1 ms been aogpnred nmj lead yumig men to 
ittato an exaggerated value to tom extBa-odioial teaeknig ; hut 
It any mte the preeti|eo was won and is uaintaitied by thofoiiigh 
aid eonsoientioiia labour. 

But, admittuig that the cwi nm er does his work woU, It 
bet not follow toat the ednostion whkh he usparle is m^y 
iQ toat oeuid be decired. Ba praaohei, h may be, Equality, 
lot quantity,*’ but thene is another tasoon whito he is boitiid 
o ii ttpie w upon his puptoh-^amely, to read what ^^iiays.” 
iaeoese in on examination, not a thcmmgh inteliectual and 
SM3xal taaining, is neoeasarily his ukiiiiste ahn ; and the pursuit 
d one of tosM purposes bm^ imply a dirergeDM fimn the 
itoer. This is, in tost, too vital weMttSM of the oomptititive 
ystew,aiiditiseaaytoseehmHwoiiHk The ffl nd in yA Baviewer, 
or exMBploi MTi that ooneeatMtom xother than d i ffiu m m of 
Bliiltm shouU M toe fide Itar edi^ Wecauactaoeept his 
Muamat without eariouB snadifieatoaL Buf^Mwe, tor exam^, 
hat OB appomS ia ent to India was ohtaiiiable simply by matoe- 
oatical exmUenoe. It wsmld then be worth while for a boy, as ; 
non as he showed decided matoamatacBl talenf, to devoito himself 
schiaively to ttatoamattea, sod toe Matnml coosaqueoce wauld 
m that eevenjl yearn of liia lito wwiiM be devoted to what ts 
sdeadon adnaiable hranch of ixteUeitoialgysmiaatiea, but every 
poor trainuiff when aaloen by tais 3 £ A Tanto of twenty^ue. 
lovidd of ml otoer mdCiiBe and endnwsa with an eaoapiacmiJ 
MWMtortoaniaiimiikitkm of abtonmt ayabota, would be about 
n pooi^fypiifaied tor a touBM in toe gowermewt (da^paat Knqpite 
nany cmconld be whoweanotofi toMUdeibal In short, toe 
Mwowhig tondenry of an adoeatiom dimetedaKdasividy to neoufe 
MMasetoeKaiiiimitomsisotottJiMWSMniiadaBd mom permwons 
Inti im tondeMr to produce supssftaieliiy* An ideal s o beme of 
wouMiodtaitoaiftmui aoltr«auan of atttoe f a oidt i wv 
cmtoerwltoaoanful devekpnantcr anygpeehd apt&todes. A 
nsmeanAded bv r*“****"^ leansa thene oaanidaMtwBa alto*- 
IfltdaiiMdtoMltoda toe ^ 
hhriea with a irambor of aomri nmatterm in nmoamsl 
msdodM, it tapda to fill It with a anasbar of pqmoallM, and 
whUa iaowia^lMa xo mfcMes to tosirduttaa. 
watod andneamr to rnyplaBant toe haoww; 


Si«g«*b«r au^^MMnmtwinik* mSmiH* WHMMMrtaqk 
Ajid tkia •!»«*■ «M MMt utibm fimumh 
«i«ii 4lMi7alTCMM««id nWak 

wedS&lite «a Aemamt gf thowrii twollilBf. SbrlunwSflW h liBf 
th« advantoRtt of aoi Wng burtiwMl. Sim aribodlrailaMi «in 
aoUagii tnUm, with* bum of uttar kUanaML BaWtwMr 
aaMBtBliiMMMto toteun. Ko aiatowrliBWi wayafliw. Um 
jQuthwkolawdBr Ida luaia aroMiito \mlMlm, 

lim WlHBMdfiBBd davoiM iiiiuMff <br< M ni j flB afTaiM «• 

fllwivd^ to ku emmnrar. Such « iffttMU tcbwvw wmj'IUh' 
eoUiMb TheM is no discipliiw to bu BofinosiL; tiw* m M Inal* 
oinin to tsMotlmls to wMtatlubtiBwt ikMOBMOo mIM i hib m 
■HB ts sr doWtu^ sooMtMt; sad, is fiseL witUw oT tktt whUi 


to got toe lininhwMi of vmiuf If noC aofmitoiehMiMeNfyfi^^ 


MmabtoM M wmm 


to be fatted for exomlnatioii. Gfuutifig tosit toe mod aim|dhid to 
toeni IS SttfRciently solid, end toat tlii*>y itve not tempted to wtoite 
their time on mere iHvnlltifw ; and granting that auch a pbm Is 
oonducl ve to (he production of mark-tnnking snimals. still H mtwt he 
eoafessad tost it imfdics but a wrotrbed system of edtaeatioti, We 
fhily agree wito the Kevinwer that this is not tot^way to bring op 
the mmnbem cf the goreming body of our great doMuduii^. TJtidar 
toe old system, tlie youths at Htmeybiin' were noqiiQtivIr hioom- 
potent and ignonmt moagh *, bnt at any rate the efioet of bringtaig 
them together was to enetmrage that spitii whkh seams 

to be nqiidly dedining imdar the present fMtangeoioott. The oIh 
jeetion made when the competitive plan was started, ihiiit wodkl 
produce avrkwHfd rechwes niotoad of men of the world, had aftorall 
sometlilng in H. stiactikis added to intolleciiial oaltivatifm was 

In itself narrow, and was not ecmihmod with any sthBulus to 
the general tMiueatifmal eystem. The inveirtom nf ton new vlan 
hopeil, as wo have said, to dtaw toe most preinlciBg mstoxial from 
our UniuersMiea. Tbsr hoped that the aitar of gloat ycksa would 
invigomtstoe whole oancatian of the euanlary ns wdli na uUmgt 
a eertain number of olnver lads. But, as is too oftan ton awa in 
our fromentaiy methods of reform, this pest Of the aystaln 
tooho down. The e/Ttioi hiia hmi not to send a foflnr 
stream through the old tonanids, but to opau a tlttlo Ala 
toaoMl of ndMMtiflii, which is allownd to nqgukto itodf. 
The objnet was, or ahooid hat'e benu, to obtain tBen sif 
the widfest and hkisI thorough cuHivatieo tliait the eounCry 
could Auuply. The actual residt has hemi to set up a demaud Ibr 
ton pcooiieti of a new kind of induatiy which, if it is m>t 
burly ofwn to all the pofwkr oh^m^titins to Inarnmg, oar* 
tamry sels up a very false and narrow f^derd of axoaUcooe. Xbe 
obrions remedy suggestod by th<^ lievimver Is to estnhilsh 
a new* Indian college wliich shuold do in a better way what was 
Jtirmeily dmio by Uailtn'buiy. The successful candidates, no 
touiJw/ahoidd lio brought togeUifsr at Oxt^ord or Oambridge, 
where tbey would hty exposed t<i the inttnemeos of tho best syMSmn 
of oducetion winch the country su))ph(*H. It would be prewaSsua 
to dmearn a sdictne of this kind Wiom any dnhniie propcMial has 
been worked out. Many dUlicuitieffiifghtasMly be soggccted. Xhe 
Itoviewar docs not, for eamnple, unrfme to touch 1110 iivclMaMry 
edttoattou ol nil, thcaigh the o^ et too present pbui are in gtaat 
meamise those whioh en» mscqpiMiblo from tlw morio in whitdi mmi* 
dates OM prepared. No duabt, muveovcir, the lealousMS of diflsgant 
UsiivoniUes windd ounse obatoelse iqinn wlucTi we must not dwell 
at presoiit. We agree, however, tost some such sehame wcmld at 
Inast toad to remedv the evils whkdi vesuit frum iUling the xiuaks 
ef toe sorviee with a number of men who have had no ('uuuuon 
systom oi tmimug, and no tte of corponsto feeliiig eac«^i such us is 
supplisd by sisftavutg at tho hainde uf onunmet*. 


PBWKr.lTTSM TK KU^imA. 

A long rxteact fnau <hc (JruMatmf of ht. Petorihurff, oAd 
to represent '^tho tutd rao^i hdUieiitiAl cirto'S at 

Cemrt,’* was pnofU^ toe <UjMir day in the lottstr of the 7m^0 
C^f^rinqMmdeBt at licriin. It gives a ounous acimuiit of the 
ntwicdung of thettocpol by the ^^modurn JCuglish apostle,” laird 
Itodstook, whc» has, it iH^ns, for the prsMUt transfoirod liis 
aparitttsl mimstiatiniuH iwiu iuctorllsU to toe tiuswan oapitaJ, 
where he hes established the anoie sort of rquitottOD SS ‘^aposUo 
of the ilenteels " which piaacbeis of a vc^ didaimit meed einjoy 
searor home, Jjt is no new thiqg indeed for the foir Mx to Ifo 
giiied with itching sam, and the tcaUm of too Gui|ml, wbsCber 
aoeonli^ to Bomo or to Gaueva, sum a|it to come with peculW 
f«s(uamv«iM2 Imm atotocr^ Uato doaaUsnMh^ 

g04S fowd wgy to axplatt what may ba afhir all^as 
aiqqwsai,» ophaaiecal suoonH. Vbmo m bowinm uAtor 
«attMW. B 0 t Jhr to seek, whioh maybalpto mpkia the laKuioiia 
nwdv ahf mAt BL Potmabing. ism Kaddioelt is not the first mfo* 
sfoSMqLsmr Is hhi toe otil^ ihito, toat has pamQj troubled too 
MiMimt idtgmmi watem of Bstoani Ortoodoxy. And the vejry 
SSfMitoitoapiMeid^mmdamMtod^a^ of ihaso 

mil ig lhtm isd to those wlu have any 

a malirtmm mito toe nuasisn Cthmeb ase sufimfonUy aigntocaat. 
Sat Bi -s^ io gnOy {sir in to# flmt flace to bear what fbo 

rntUi, AW di0af% *» 
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JProtaetaiit teijidfliieies which have diiplayed themaetva* in tome 
vlUages of Sontbem Kaaais, and the formation of a Froieetant 
PfOMganda at Berlin, the report proceeds as follows i the par* 
ticiuar point being, it will be observed, that, unlike the early 
days of Ohristianity, it is only to neophytes of unimpeadialdy blue 
that the Gospel is in this case preached : — 

Worse than this, there is CounteM M., a KtiMlan Orthodox lady, and the 
mother of four children, who the other day told Lord Rodetock that she had 
only learnt to love Ch^t ftom hb expoeltion of the AngUcaa doctrine ; 
that the Greek Charch wm so oold and stiff, and that she only now knew 
what it was to be reaXly a ChrUtian. Princess G.. another Rossian Ortho<lox 
lady, and the mother of two children, after attending Lord Radstockb Uible 
dess, has been beard to exclaim, ** 1 only now know what the religion of 
Ghrbt really b. It b Protestantism t ’* ** Yes," added another Orthodox 
lady*— Princess P.— Protestantbm is the only religion I ever understood. 
It b hosed upon love, not upon rite and ceremony, oa b ours.'* " My dear 
U^, 0 pray teach roe how to love Christ. Tdl me, my dear Lord lUdetock, 
how to make the necessary and proper dbtinctlon between the love I ftict 
for my husband and the love I owe to Christ." These words have rc<?ently 
fallen from the lips of i*rinceas I)., likewise on Orthodox lady and the mother 
of four children. The above few authentic utterances will give the reader 
an idea of the religious condition of St. Petersburg soebty early in t)i« year 
1874. Balb are forgotten, and fine dresses discarded, the fair owners having 
taken to loving Ch^t and receiving religious instruction ftom a modem 
English Apostle. 

Thera ia even, we are told, a predilection for PrnteBtantUm 
among the male portion of our fashionable society.*’ But it ia 
to Countesses and Princomesthat Lord Uadstock’s teaching chieHy 
commends itself, lie evidently does not think much of " tne Holy 
Eastern Church,” for the object of his visit to St. Petersburg is 
expressly stated to bo to convert its inhabitants to Ohristianitv." 
Since hb arrival in the Bussbii capital he bos received ten or twelve 
invitations daily to discourse ** in aristocratic saloons," and has also 
been preaching in the American Church both in French and 
English. Ana wherever he apromrs, in public or private, he is 
beset by ladies who entreat nim to tmh them how to love 
Jesus." The special assoinblies — wo had almost said a^oncss — held 
for this purpose are thus described by an eye-witness 

At an early hour the room in filled to overflowing with princeMes and 
eoimtesaoii. They aro oil clad in block or gr^y, are acoompaiiied by their 
Uttb children, and hunger and thint after the snlritiuil AkkI they have come 
to reoeive. l«ord Rodatoek first kneeb down with hia ba(;k to the aeaombly, 
entreating Ghrbt to inaplro him with fitting words. Then, rising and turn* 
ing round, ha says, ** liOt ua pray," an ii\) unction wlilch b immediately 
obeyed by oU present. After thb he opens the Uible, reading the firat text 
upon whloh hb eye happens to fall, and commenting upon it in eloquent and 
improMivo language. The ladles are gradually excited to the liigheat pitch 
of religious euiha«aam« As they sit weeping before him, they rosembio so 
many neathen women admitted to the Arst knowledge of Ghrbt by the 
powerful teaching of St. Paul. Tlie close of the dlacoumo Is marked by loud 
sobbiims. The fair devoteea rise from their seats, and crowding round the 
evangelbt lord, thank him in passionate terms for showing thorn the way of 
salvation, and directing them and their children Into the paths of peace. 
Every now and then it happens that one of the children pnmmt, starihtd by 
the contrast between the langiiago of Lird Itadstock and that of tho 
Russian clergy, asks his mother whether it is necessary to ottond the tt^acb* 
lugs of tho (Mhodox pastors at aU, after this attractive ('xperience of the 
feigner’s religion. ** Ah,” she soys, "you had liettor look to tho dear lord 
fbr your future religious luatruotioii." Suoh sroiies aro being enacted daily 
beibre our eyes. 

The writer goes on to criticise the conduct of these Countesses 
and Princesses in no very complimentary terms. They would not, 
he thinks, be by any means ready to listen to tho tMjually sincere 
and pious teaching of a poor unpretending Russian priest in shabby 
clothes, or even to admit him into their houses, '^ey understand 
nothing whntevor of the doctrine to which they listen so eagerly. 
They Imd no idea tho day boforo Ixird Radstocka arrival that they 
wore " bunpring and thirsting after Christ,” and they will have 
forgotten all about him and his preachment a a fortnight after ho ia 
gone. In short, they have sirainy transferred to this new apostle 
enthusiasm they not long ogo exhibited for Mr. Home, the 
Spiritualist. But what the writer thinks much more serious is that 
their conduct proves their ignuranco of Orthmlox doctrine and their 
open want ot sympathy with their own Church, ** If they 
were loally Russian Orthodox ladies, they would not ask Lord 
Radsiock to teach them hia religion, but simply tell him 
that they are ready to co-operato with him in contributing 
to tho approximation of the two Churches." After some com- 
ments on Lord Radstock's peculiar methods of propamndism, the 
writer again reverts to the contrast between him and the ** poor, 
destitute, common Russian pope." These desertera, ho says, 
will defend their apostasy by the old excuse that there are no 
powori\tl preachers among tiieir own deigy, who are in fact only 
"coarse ignoramuses and vulgar drunkards.'* And he concludes by 
uiging the oleigy of St. Petersbunf to ascend the pulpit, and 
" speoK loud enough to be heard even Myond the walls of the sacred 
edifices," on behi^ of tho doctrines and rites of " a Church founded 
by Christ Himself, and destined to endure for ever, whoraas Lord 
Radstock’s Church chases to exiat when he breathes his last" 
How fhr the Riissiau oloxgy may be willing or competent to profit 
by this advice we cannot undertake to say, but of its ^ing ftr firom 
inperiluoua there can be little doubt. It is perfectly true that the 
ignorance and vulgarity of the Russian "popes"— -not to dwell 
here on graver cbiuges^-provea uothiim agaiust the doctrines thhy 
profess or the authority cd their Church. But the female miiw^ fe 
hot apt to be logioel, and even laity of the sterner sex, and fer 
fWtfoysd flrom tho refinemenU of atistoeialio sooiety, do not 
t8l» ]Mdl» to distinguish aoouraiely between the personal 
(i df tthiv pastors and the merits of their oreedL 7 h 0 
w is kdaed t Tenr <dA one b 

fersxsBgMdfaii aadcsfaisB^i^ 



uimpoisiUetodoabttliat itiests on asoEdbiris of feet Tha 
diiBcall^ of gaining thovoiyhly trustwortiby bfeimitloa on rim 
subjeot arises from our infenol^ being usiia% aifeer Bnsilan 
eccUasties, who naturally paint things in a fosv hnn or Larin 
mimtoaries who are likdv to sae tlm worst ride of the rival 
e o n n i hn ion and to take the most tm&vouisl^prkw |pf what 
tb^ do see. But still the genersl ignonuusKlmd we fear it 
must be added the very prevalent ineobrmty, of the Russian priest- 
hood. are patent facts, and not difficult to aceoimt for. Pram ite 
social and geogiaphkal position no Ohureh has been soyet so Uttle 
bfluenced by the advancing wave of modem culture *, and there b 
moreover a special ground m ite peculiar constitution for that sharp . 
Ibe of demarcation between the higher and bwev ranks of the 
mbistry which distinguishos it from all other episcopal cam* 
munbns. The compulsory marriage of the parodrial deirgy— fw 
th^ are as strictly bound to many before oiobarion aa the Larin 
clergy are to remab rinsde — makes it impoarihle fer them ever to 
rise to the episcopate, necoaaary consequence of this is that 
the bishops, who are bound to be edibatea, are invariaUy taken 
from the religious orders, and therefore have no common ante- 
cedents or common sympathies with their diocesan riergy# whom 
they are apt to look down upon socially and btellactiad^, and to 
govern at nest with formal strictness, u not with harshness and 
injusrice. It is not easy to see how, under the cxisibg systemi 
it could be otherwise. 

What is chiefly remarkable about Ijofrd Radstock’s Busman 
apoatolate is that it should be so quietly permitted; and wo aic 
inclined from this to suspect that the OoveinmeDt take much the 
same view of the movement aa the Orashdanme, regarding it as a 
mere pasabg phase of fashionable excitement. Oertainly Riunb turn 
not formerly been tolerant of assaults on tho established feith, and, if 
we are not mistaken, apostasy from the Orthodox Ohureh ia still 
an ofiTonoe punishable with hanishmont. The danger has not 
indeed usually come from the side of Protestantism. For centuries 
past tho Popes have bbourod assiduously to gain a footing b 
Russia, and their overtures have been sternly repulsed by suc- 
cessive Czars or put aside with cold and bilexible politenem. 
Oatharine 11 . indeed, with a kind of cymeal generosity, like 
Frederick II. of Prussia, maintained the Jesuits in her dommions 
after their suppression by the Holy See, and for forty years imder 
shelter of Russia they successfully defied the edicts 01 Rome till 
Pius VII. restored the Order m 1814. But they were strictly 
enjoined to confine their services to their co-reh^onists, and to 
abstain from all attempts to make converts from the Orthodox 
Ohureh. It was to their persistent, though at first cautious and 
secret, evasion of this mj unction that they owed their final ex- 
pulsion from the country in 1820. Atthobegmiiipgof this century 
the Russian Jesuits wore under the genendship of ono of the 
ablest men their order ever produced, Father Gruber. In direct 
contravention of the law they admitted bto their schools children 
of other confessions, and even opened a pemion for the sons of the 
native nobility, many of whom were converted by them. White 
Russia was however the main centre of their operations. They had 
a powerful patron in the famous Count Joeej^ do Maistre, who 
then repreeonted Sardinia at the Court of St. Fetersburg, and who 
through his friend Prince GaUtzen, the Mbisterof Pubuc Instruc- 
tion, could always gam the ear of the Czar. His wife, the Princess 
GaUtzen, became a convert in 1807, but took the precaution of 
being received into the Latin Church in Germany ; about the same 
time the Princess Dolgoroukv was received b Holland, imd 
Prmco Odoewski at St. I’etersburg. But a neater commotion 
was caused by the conversion of the wife of Count Rostonebin, 
Qovemor^Goneral of Moscow. She was privately received by her 
Jesuit confessor, who was very angiy with her— or, as he expressed it^ 
** quite stupefied at her tboughtlees conduct"— -when, contrary to 
his injunctions, she communicated the secret to her husband. In 
1816 Count do Maistre was able to say: — "OonveraionB to our 
faith are very rapid, and strike one as much by tho number of 
the converts as ny their social rank. It is truly an admiraUe 
sight, for" — and here one is strongly remmded of Lord Rad- 
stock’s fair disciples— "the conversions are chiefly among the 
highest orders of society," At Inst matten were Drought to a 
crisis by the discovery that Prmce Alexander GaUtzen, son of the 
Minister of Instruction, had been privately received by the Jeeoits. 
The Emperor (Alexander 1 .^ was very mdignaiit,and in December, 
1815, appeared an Imperial ukase denounoing their pnorieeab 
no very gentle terms, and banishing them from the capital. Do 
Maistre was accused by the Ibiperor, not without reason, of 
having a hand m some m those important convenianB, and he toon 
afterwards left St. Petersburg. !nnally, b Match 1820^ a frerii 
ukase was Issued banishing the Jesuit Order from Bussbalto- 
gether, and forbidding them under any pretext whatsoever to 
re-euter the Empire. The restriction, which has sboe then 
been adopted by OathoUo Sbtes such os Bavaria, has never 
been removed. But the principle, or at least the ptaetfee, 
of toleration has advanced so rapidly during the last half' oen* 
tury that it might be difficult even for Uw Bnsshm 
mefii to enforce the prohibition of religbuS^ oonvecrions b fee 
p me a t day vrith the saioe stringency aa of cM^ We . 4 iiast 
coiifb% however, tbit, wife eveiy reepeot feMje as^ 
tfLmlMiilDdkv tolemj that 

ha had iwlibyed even aneh eBmUfl ms s eine ef jn es g^ ns feU to 

tfewsMfeb bUst. 
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THE HEW SWISS G<HmmrnoK. 

TJITERT <ino who liaa thought of sudi matlm »t iD mart Iwre 
.JUi known lome time back that the roriied BwxisOoiirtitation 
^WM Mcepted by a large majority both of the people and of the 
Oantona at the voting of April 19th. Bat the ihll force of the 
vote oan be underoto^ only by ^ing throngh the returns from the 
oeveml Cantons and the several parts of the CRntons, whidhi have 
been somewhat slow in coming in. We have^ Srst of all, the 
main flmt that, while the scheme of revisioin in 1872 was rejected 
Iw a large majority of the Cantons and by a narrow nmjonty of 
tlie peo^, the scheme of 1 874 is carried hy a huge majort^ of the 
Cantons and by an overwhelming majorily of the peopm. We 
see also that several Oantona have changed sides, and especially 
one huge and one small, Vnud and AppenmU-ansser-rhodsn. The 
majority on the popular vote was so snuill in 1872. a minority of 
5,41 1 among the 5 16,68 1 voh^^s given, that a revenuil of the vote of 
Appenzell-aiisaer-rhoden— if the Teas in that one small Canton had 
been Nays and the Nays Yens — ^woold have turned the scale; 
much more would the vote of Vaud. In 1872 Appenrell-ausser- 
rboden had 8,921 Nays to 3,804 Tens; now it hns 9,856 Yeas to 
2,040 Nays, in 1872 Vaud had 51,4^ Nays to ^,318 Yeas ; now 
it has 2^,692 Yeas to 18,076 Nays. Tne conversion of the smaller 
Canton is more decided than that of the larger, but both are re* 
markable. And these are both Cantons which have a char.icter 
of their own ; Voud is the greatest of the Protestant Itomanco 
Cantons ; Apponsetl-auHser-rliiMlon stands alone among the small 
German Cantons of the Kast in being at once Protestant and 
manufteturing. OlaruH, otherwise resembling it, is much divided 
in religion. Glanis however has only ropoatwl its former vote of 
Yea, while AppenKOll-ansser-rhodon has turned rij^t round. With 
Vaud, the other Prote^ijint Homanoe Cantons of ^neva and Nenf- 
chfttel We also changed trom Nay to Yea, and Graubttnden,with 
its mixture ofrellgion and langufigos, hns made the same change also. 
On the o^er hand, no Canton which in 1872 voted Yea has voted 
Nay in 1874. Nor ore the majorities very widely diflForent from 
wiiat they were thou. In Zuneh, whore the Yeas had before a 
Very laige maiority, they now have an ovorwlmlming one; in 
Praburg, OB the other h-iud, the former largo majority of Nays is 
sow huger still ; but it is only in Ticino that there seems to have 
been any large change of opinion in a negntivo direction. This 
Canton, which rejected the scheme of 1872 by the not very deci* 
live mworlty of 6,902 to 5,871, now rejects it by 12,200 to 6,130; 
it, is ^nin then that in Ticino several thousand people who 
did uot vote at all in 1872 have voted Nay in 1874. 8t. Gallcn, 
which in 1872 aeoe^tted revision hy a roere ahave, 22,534 to 
22^501, has now a majority of nearly 7,000 in its favour. Tbs 
dtte Cantons nimairi much as they were. The thne ptruni- 
rtve Cantons, with allis and Appeiml-iniieivtrhodon, «ro as act 
s^nst cliim|re OS ever, while the majority of Nays is only slightly 
lessened in ^g, and ivthcr moire so in Lusero. Holothimi ro* 
xnahis, os hefore, the only decidedly Catholic Canton which is 
rtrongly in favour of cliange. 

The infareoce from all this is that, as we hinted when speaking 
of these matters in former articles, the neeidcntal union of i|aite 
dis^not, and eveu otherwise hostile, nartios which threw ont the 
oohome of 1872 has nnw been dissolved, in 1672 Uri, Vaud, 
and Appen8eU-«»Mer*ihodoapuU6dt(iget}ier; new Uri stays where 
It was, whkio Vaud and AppesueUHuisser-rhoden have gone over 
to other side. That is to say, the Bamanoe element which 
feared haing swallowed im by a Cormtui mimrity is now satisfied ; 
the BmaU Canton which ioar^xd Iwiug swaltowed up by the huge 
ones la now aatislied ; but tho strongly Catholic Cantona which, 
whatever else they feared, fearad mahily for theh religsoa, are now 
at little sitisfieil as over. Nor is this wvmderihl, for the changes 
brtwm tho two sehemes ore aU made to meet tho objoclitnis hmh 
nf the Itotnanco Oiiotune and of the small Oootoit «s such. 
Nothing hsa beeu done to meet the objeotione of tho pureivCatho- 
lio pnrty ; indeed tho scheme of 1874 has been nwo distinotlj 
snore ouToasive to them than the a^eme xxf 1872 was. The 
nooidental atiianct) has therofbro ihllen asunder; the paothM to 
wMch concessions have boen made bavo aoceptM thooe eonoes- 
eioos as a fair compromise, but tho party to which no conoessiens 
bave been made, but to which the Mwproposals were studnmaly 
made more ikrtastofal than the old ones, naturally mmains more 
bosrile tliau ever. 

It is notoas}' to tell whether much diffetenco would have been 
made if, as we*have always maiatainad to be the mdy ihir cotme, 
tho proposals on diltovont subjects had been vtited on sepamteiy, ! 
instead of being all put to a singio vole of Yea or Ni^. Aa it was, 
the aealous Oathalic who thou^t his religion was in danger waa 
nonsttained to veto against various meuures on miher subjects 
Which he might possibly hove voted fur if tbeV had been put by 
themselves. Bo tlie man who was bent on ludloaab milkk^, or 
Btriotly oonrthuUoiml dianjms, could oarry t h e m ton^by shh> voring 
Hot an eodesisHtietil legislation which, if Gathobic, Ae think 

grtUuff to his own rrisgion, and wharti,sf fiMeslai]it,n is just 
Homible that he might think uulkir to tbs rsUgtonnf hisxidghhoiu. 
^ <iigaiB, among thu |krovbiotis whidi donotdsrt witheroM 
.:;rtflalwltos,a nmnwho waanputowtogive^’^brtto to the 

^ ' r could^ so nrty by vrtingfbrtbajis^w^ io 

tt,lbr wlmbbAmayirnwhadl^ (to can 

tlwt, if the dlffaaartfinnostoha^^ put, «s the 

Immd aenwintoHrt towibmw 

fiiitotkAvabjto oftrvUid^ But the authom 

IM Maliitoirgeiimtion \ they bave {lay^ 



totopiJartf^ H 4ee bean on to ee dwatotMil tfmSm to 
morottoonnqritorltotovolinghasiiiywtameA Thertpto 
gle basbM one phaseof togwrtrtragglewlitok g}ai«gto% 
so many plaoes at cnee. TlmGnibeto mive won anetorvBtojy; 
fortheexpiiittieeofFisaand Bimm toeto fie tot we my 
of Ghibelinsin a#?omsn 0 nwealtli, and tom is uo place whein Abv ^ 
shonld more mctnndly look for Guelfii than at AHdoif. Aadjbfia^ 
as eveiywhm dss whem to some rtniggle is raging, we are net , 
with the same ^hffietdties, with to som arg um ents on op p eato. 
sides, which make ua folly understand the eotine tekea vy bath 
parlies, but which hinder us from fidly sympathizing with elthcir. 
We can fully understand how tho mcent attitude of tho Homan ^ 
Church, with its new dcunnas and all the rest of its late doings^ 
has called forth against itself a thoroughly hostile spirit ip every 
comitcy whm ils frrtsoiions are at all promineoty or can with foy 
probability be towed an as dangerous. Tbe Hotnonisni of ito 
pnaaent day ia aometiung anile diiK»nait from to I tomanism witb 
which men bave bad to ml at any earlier time. Wlm, by an 
analogy which is ao tempting tot tore is uo resisting it, ws wdl 
up ogsin to old tosiliar Danes of Gcelfs and Ghibeltoi w« BiiiBt 
remember to wide diiefenoe between to strnggio in 
sad tbe struggle m these. Tbs amue distinoton oo maa in wbiah 
we poittied out wbenwe were speaking of todialikD which tnodgnii 
Homan Oatholics kave^to hua^ portions of mediinval literatoe.. 
The old writers could fmely mepose to o^iiTuplioDs ^ to Chmeh 
in tbeir days, hemmo tore were no Uoretics ItaMdung on. They 
could write, wilheat hawu their or^odusy, w)iat 
iQodcnm itoman Dotbolir, living in a wilderpiess of hxKOfgf 
thinks it dsfigcretia for the youth of his coBununiop to read, 
it is with to old struggles between the ecclesiartiBsl ,atid 
powers. They ware, after all, doiuestic quarrels; toy? 
dif^idN^s within a single religious conuuunion; however gqdfosa 
or eoerilegioiis tfaie or that King might be, he was still ihunadllfdl 
am, and not a more stranger. Henry the Fourth^ and evea 
Fredttrick the Second, would have indq^utly denied any chsm 
of betorodox belief. Or ovim if an Kuipuror like F rerkrick codid bo 
personally charged with heresy, be was a heretic all IiJf' binis^ ; 
no was uot a member and n chief of an heretical communion.^ 
Tto struggle of to one tnie (church against heretiorl iioweCs^ 
whether those powers take the form of a I’rotestant lilwperor'Of 
a Protestant coil ton, is sometkiagquih^dHrereiit fitnn tortrugglea 
of to old time. The Pope and to likiifieror might dispute as to 
to Ibnite of tbeir respectivo authority ; but to likiperor bad no 
wirii wholly to get rid of tbe Pope, nor hod to )*ape any wkh 
wholly to get rid of the Kmperor. As thiugs are now, e^ aido 
may, as n matter either of principle or of exi^dteiicy, be civil and 
tokinnt to the other; bat each ride iu its heart would bo better 
pleoiKid if the otor wees, not there at all. For to true (Jburcb to 
have to submit laws passed by an heretical l^egiristuro is in some 
refq>f»Gts moro, and in ecMne Foepeots Iohs, galling ton to bave io 
sabmit to tbe same laws if {nuummI by an orthodox f is gk l n - 
tare. But at allH^vettto to two cases are quite diilhroBt The 
Popes still ke^ up a power of sailing wkioh is by at) ueana 
contemptible; still Pius the Niiiih does not rail so fiemly 
at ^e l^peror WHliiisu as HildebratMl saiM at Hagry 
to Fonith. The didbrenee m of ouuvse to dsHesence between 
to undutiiiil son and tko rtranoer. But to war with to* 
etronger ia, after all, Hie mote 'doodlj. The dufondeis of bha 
new 8 wIsb legislatoi wfor with pride to to £sot tot to vary 
earliest piece of Federal kgkktion was a bvw to rortnrin to 
eccleeiostioal power, fuanely to fanunia of 

Bat then that was to act of a body jail whose mambera beloiy^ 
tf> one cozarounioin. Orthodox Zimeh and mibodax Uri ajf^t 
ag re e to act in 'cemmon to bridle tour veapeotive ptieela, but at, ia 
quite another thing when orthodox Uri McalkAon to bridkita 
pkskattoblddi^of beierioriZiiiioh. WesDn^iteqiidentod 
now a Pkoteetant niriority, lodding at toHoman Cliirarii, above 
aUin tofefisawbidhnbas ktriy taken, as a thiag wbkhit wMild 
gkdfy get rid of If to reoeived priuripke of tolmtkm woaklJet 
St, may be tempted to ^ aa sear to to edge of peaaaaiiliifm aa 
deoenoy woidd allow. ^ oan ako undemtand him a OatoBo 
body vm be iadkied to %ht to to death against kwafoooedsqKm 
it by a iWaolMt wbUe, if there weire no aush totg/^aa 

a ProteatiDt ki ISura^ it aright very likely be iiwHiiad to teiact 
to same lawa fer ilaelL 

The etniggleoa in aameaert aBologoiis to the <dd rtamggk, botto 
oumstanoes have .been4miMrtatiHy oha^^ tooewaatot togmat 
change of thefiefonnatioa, to divkion or Waatem JCmiya wtatoa 
ormmraacfMatotoolagaoa^ bodto,and 0 veiycv€mtainaobaa todad 
to change to riwiwnstaneeB of to Jteqggkjuiasa and snore. 
bundle eftokapapsn'vtoih webave joat bsondiianiagiww walmTO 
ikbled on anartiale an ihoifmmalde llkitowf ag, tdhjMsh 
toribly arts forth toditoo^ ba twa a n to aMtollkan lOato* 
lickm of Broaoe and to modena Uhminirirtniriam. .MUMM 
woe^acaMdUagmatMaai^ nshgioim and national toBwg s so a 
into one; to GrilMoan vma a Ootolii;, birt hk iktolbrktn 
tempesadby totot^biabahtg m.jtonniBwoo 
of ovontawoMMr yaai»toidod<^tajn 









iild tiMi BraMialk 

tettvlkv la s aMnioiU^^ ^ 

^ivydi hid^ BoiUagrta.^ damih 
Aieb Bdiilife ap«». to km tiMr ^Hkm to- littk tha 

Bte of tnnto^r ^ thmi^ good.. But 

ed tolaiMtinnt km aidbmewl^"^ mm hsm 
fymik out t&Tmgioua^ teidoai tihmiw tha sight, af each miui 
ioit BHittiJiB hk owa vaiigtaif not tha ri^t of eaoh ptiiuM 
Slate te entem thak awn religion on^ oil thak 
fliiMteti and aa tha aapamte Stetaa whiok maka up Germany kid 
Stenaadaadhkwa ham growing oloaer togathar^ tOMa two cauaaa 
bmWwfataiwlmBjteupetetlmibifi^ Itwwa 

wpn^loaliaa ta an to aa tokaalion far tha Oathalio at Bum and 
foem^jAMteateBt atlauHiB. But iaam tide, the proom iaotey 
torumldiig; qomnian aedestaatkal laare foir tha' whok Swiai Oon*^ 


laimtiaii aad ihr tha whok Oonuan Empit^ and •it can hardly 
frilkte^Md infih km skmld pnaa on tha Gatholica in a way in 
whkh tbajfdo not pma on tho Ppotaatantn Xham ia tha 
iaUiiut drmidty that tha Oatholio doea^ after alh hold hiuiaell 
Imif to an ohadkaoa of aome hind or other to a powav extemal 
tohk'pwn Qountry* We cannot think that it ia dignified for 
a SWml Oonadtumn to talk about mkting tha enoroachmonU 
of the eackaiaeiacal power.” The kw ou^t to be atrong enough to 
aatetl itealf in praotioa without baaing ia thia way to kaeart itodif 
in. weeda* We shall look with great anxiety to the reauit of thia 
new kffiaktkiL It may be a mam eantimantal fe^fiog, but we 
-eaaaot mp legiettiiig tliat, from whatever eauee or with whatever 
neamaity^ anotto blow hm been dealt to the feelSnge of tboee< 
aadlent Oantona without ediioh thoCoakdeantiia iteulf eouldnavm 
iiMa ltaon- 


KATIONAL BBVERAGEa 


I V tha dkeuieion on tha Budget the other day Mr. On Ewings 
> tha memhor f<a Dumbartonahiro, raiaad the delicate question 
of national beverages. According to Mr. Ewings tha Scoteh 
have bean much mr^gnad in tha matter of intemperance. It is 
not the habit of the lower orders to xacreata themselves with draiu- 
^dieinking, least of aU on Sundays, when profane appeonmoes in 
pohlio axa diacouragad. On the contrary, they are merely botravftd 
{jute tha exoeaaiva uae of stimulants on special ucctuions, when 
tlm axe awept off thak la^ in a genial flow of good fellowship, 
and the inherent aprightlineaa of their nature gets thu better of 
On oocaiionB like theoa they ace demonatralive, Afr. Ewing 
admiti, which we take to be a polite euphemiam for getting quarrel* 
•ome in their cups, raknring argumenta to the ordeal of battle, 
or knooldim thak boim companiotis on the head iu playful ox* 
nbamnoa of npirit The English, on the other hand, perpetually 
haeot themaeUca. 'Erom mom to dewy eve and into the small 
hottm they me olwnya drenching thek muddlfid brains with muddy 
Apdi adultamted ak.. Ouosequeutly our English olodhoppora nnd 
aitkana oie altogether wanting in French <wpriit*-*aud, wo 
aqppoae, in Scoteh tout also — and there ia aa little of the liow of 
aoiu aa of the kaat of raaaon in our city public*bouaea and village 
beaiBliopi. We kar there ia too much truth in Mr, Ewing^s esta- 
mjtes of our natknal habit and ita conoequenoea. Unquestionably 
EOgUahmaadiinkagreat dealuiore beer tun ia good for them, even 
when thek drink ia mure malt and hoM which it seldom is. But 
wu&noy, Mr. Ewixig^ataiistiunolwititstandibg, that many impre- 
judkod Sootehmen will be alow to reoogniaa the picture of his. 
4Mtttayiiiea’a hahUa which he pai^ in auch roay cokrara. In 
the rural distriote of Sootknd, which are. often apaxaaly Mdtlod, 
diiiikJagteMisal^ ha^ to coma .1iy« When a man nmat wind up 
tba kbouta of tks day by walking threo or four luika to a public* 
hoiiae, he witt natnnuly haaitala If be ia aa prudent aa tha l^fteh 
oreauf^Noaadto ba the prire of tha InxuiT will act aa on additional 
detematt fo a w of whkl^ costa at kael twice na much aa. a 
pot of bm, and hae the diaad vantage- of being disposed of far 
ssore qiiid4y* Bat in Scotland, as ekewbm, it nil rmolvos itself 
ildaa qaeatum of te mp te ti on ; and when the temptaUon ia breoght 
te a ^h^^BaaaVdoor, even hk etemar noMin is uausily too kehk 
tn itekt k. Tbeaountiy inna, ae Ak. Ewing impUea, may do but 
smoderete local buaiBeaa, «xcej»ipeBhapa on. Balunky ni|^ta. The 
heat may hove to ake out hia iocoiuo^ by the cultivation of hk 
oreft, or relyon thopMaoaaga of taonpa and p aa wn g earriem. But 
Ieoh nt whatgoea on in the vtikfea, and atill mmai in tho towna. 

the ^ pidbliohmiaae drive a txade from weak's 

egd> to wiekfh end wmk iniial bo axfcnonely aal kf s cto y to 
•their paonnstomt vrtek ia the crowded quavtsra 

ei the grret dtini,. m the QeQwwgate of Okagow^ and tba 
(kiiiiiiiatii andOowgeteal Hdinbumk, tha number of the apkte* 
eowwr end erendel ot tihtkBt.hrepkte There ore 
SiiNdKM fer alnai* ctm elfw< Sum an to dnaldin. 

. Bii fill fiw ilni pr* 

of towrm* If to ,i»to tf .nmliwifhn aana^ oa 
'toS woBtto. Iton an to wtotoiii n. w t d rtiwni M to 
- -■ - {• ■inii^MK nd Sltoc. 
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of. tbe communita^ I3itee are ohk% 
eaaatediiAkam whofhddk^m ihtqxkate theoneiWwmiied^^ 
raffiiki!iiT,binagfrir the mrei net pnetenal aa 
hwti.. jLsetly there are tha mAunotta^'kkh eaDte%rki wldok 
yondaaoaBd by amght of gree^ st«|aiircire 
aahtsmaaan pandamtaik, ttn kMiute of the unmteimteoiite^ 
who fiir many reaaona have a prefarenoo frn;iha dtekaren Beta 
in the day4iine tha doora of three daoa keep montew: jpartfr.' 
coiiataii%on thak hia^al^migh where the xamad^ MHKtere 
cuatomavs collmt the coppars they aquandnr thorete atejnmiQ^ 
whiidLUvery diffiflulitokwinn. But in tho evenlag^ ao djte p re klljr 
on tha Saturday avauingt, they are poaitlvoly owtfttowitig witk^ it 
seething crowd who aeam to revel in the fiatia atnKsqiliflre ; aa 
likely they do, for the cuirenta of warm air that set up mm tire 
open door ure laden with tho sickening fUmea of whisky, 

We fear then that the Sootch^n hardly pride, ttrensehria 
pharisaically on exceptional sobriety, and imh«ea we have nrar 
neard that they iHd. On the cenirnry, wo know thm thair ckrgj^ 
in synods and general oasemhllea ore mwava loud in their kUMNite^ 
tiona over tho crying sin of the people. Wo have uuderatood thak 
comparatively ateady mechanica, exceUont workmen fire dhya in 
tho week, are in the habit of devoting .Siui^y to debauch and 
consecrating the Af onday to repose from thek ilklibath plosaurei* 
We remeinkw tho joml tnulitions of tho diiya when wine 
flowed in freely from France and small stilk were running nB 
over the country: wo have read the storim in Dean Raniainrk 
J^oilecttunti of toe Gargantuan honquets of Forfarshire lairaii 
ronlkmod tho other day in tho amusing AToiuoiia of Aruhk 
bold Consl^le. Wo fmow that whore the laird used to 
broach his- Bordeaux, the (krmer and minister were geoereua 
of thek toddy } that the sleaming beverage was s^uotk^ 
ami its ingredients reasonably cheap*, that every caauol visit, 
came as a godsend, and an excuse f(>r prolonged and hoapltatk^ 
conviviality. Wo are told that to this day at curling club 
dinners, to dis|)080 of hia doaen of tumblers is tho arabillou of 
each strong-built enthusiast iu tho rousing game *, and whnt the 
strength of tlie glasses may bo as the evening draws on is a secret 
only known to the mixer. Ksepera, gillies, guides, atitl bifalaaen, 
the clasa of Oalti who get thok livii^ by vigorous exeroiae In the 
mountain ak,. can awnUow down with almost afasolute. impunity 
any quantity of spkite that is liicely to be oflhred them. Tha 
people, iu short, (kink freely ; but, nutwitbsUmdiiig the potent^ of 
their aptritoimd the depth of thok pptatioue, they are mlatiyely 
no worse behaved than Uioir noighboura. Nature, wltkh gimerelly 
ordera things wisely, arranges that tho drink of a people shall he 
tempered U» them by their coustitutiona and thok climeto. The 
only dlflionlty ahe aeoma to have is in providing any thing auiftoiontfy 
weak to suit excitable Southom temporauiunta. 

There will be excess everywhere, with its iimvitahlo consequcriciiat 
but, as a rule, free ckinking in 2vk>rtherik Jatiludes goes rorwem 
overy where in a diMioroua and iiintteiM d-fnet; i'risluon, Soamii** 
naviana and Ktiasiana, iinr iuatsiice, ioherit timuiors than HoitteHo 
ikinkiiig powers of thek oocestors, nnd can boast of uvoti stronger 
lieads tiiau bcotchmen. Uiko young Builey in Jferftn Chwatluiai^ 
the more they drink, tlm fiukr of good miUiro they bscetno^ 
Dutchmen nurtured in the N«>rUi tka are perfeot aeud-bede 
in the way of absorption, and, silting in thok Huuinior-housoa over 
their weed-gvewu cmwla, will c^nsuiiio any number of glaeaca of 
sohiedam without quickening their Ntagnitiit tmlaca. Every imo 
knows that aGoniian*a capaoityfor bear*diriuKing ia only to be 
guiigad by the eonditiun of liis purse, although Wr, in Bavaria at 
leaet, has* a good deal of aubstance in it Yet in nil these (Mjuntrtee 
crimes of violence are rare, end public dec^irum Is soldom reiT 
groBB^ oulmged. It ia very dHtereiit in Houiltern Fmnoe, andatiU 
more in Bouthem Italy. Take, for iustiinee, the secnea tlmi may 
be witnoased any day lu Um CMii»rw$ uMleido tho gates of 
Itcnne, or under tlie hanging btuU displayed Mveri' where in the 
long street of villages tlmt skkte the (l»y of Naples. The 
sun is beating down on thu burning till you can see 

the warm air dancing and flickering hi i he HiinsliSne. A group of 
swarthy men, their loose blouses hanging Iwck from thek nawl 
chests, are refreshing themaelves round a hibls under a iient*hoaae 
in the o[jcu air. They ore exceiletii frit^nda os yet, although yo« 
might easily miNtako them for mortal rmenni^ sif you did notixnae^ 
stolid the ways of tho counti^. 'ilioy are bendfriff across and 
grimiuig in each others faces with their (•■ot oe tTiey bnindbk 
titeir arms wildly about and bring their (fumciuiNl flste down on 
the bcNirde lietere tbetn. They nni mendy having no amieableetiet 
over everyday ittaitere, and nothing hits coitus upiui yet that ought^hl 
any degree to excite them. But tb^ their mniml condition is 
inthiminable, and tke wine and aunshifie are working on tbek 
Anything weaker than tlm purple carth-iLivoiired fluid beim thete 
they cottU acaroely dkkdc, uulere indeed they ihlt back upon water, 
Ym aae tiunilaajr youia^ with the vinia^, and have frnmd It 
isrve widi enough to wash down an omektre on a sulire day wlteb 
yma ibimmt was paached, and it wae freely diluted: But titen il 
MoominMidad itself tp your palate simply from it# exteiiee 
piyaaigy and rafteahing re a emblOT ice to vuie;|mr« Soar and thin 
aatei% it iairi]^ far the genUemea at the (M^ria door. A 
— or tteo ie apt te nwiknifdt the da^fitriince belwsim boistereua 
UMw^eiid a readaneaBi w taka ufikute mil quarrel ahoiii 
jh jtet ie panwd eaniiiriiat iitete peaaumd ihankid t d f s l i t e r 
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jflgieeabla to ita oUeet,and he retorte with anotheretiU moie 
Ae riolenoe of toe ^tioulations inereaeee, if poeeible; the irokee 
rise to soreaiiis and yells ; the people in the neirabonrhood, if ihm 
are aoVi. gather around ; the presence of onlookm foments the 
quarrel; every man of (xiurse has his knife ready to his hand ; the 
Icnives are out and stabe interchanged before any one cares to inter- 
pose ; there is maiming, if not murder, and the foundation is laid for 
la blood feud between families. Ijcenes like this are of constant 
occurrence, as ^e records of Italian police-courts show, while a great 
deal of blo<whed goes not only unpunished but unrecorded and they 
rather incline one to the conclusion that nature acts kindly and 
aensibly in ohstructing the agricultural development of Italy. As 
it is, the vineyards are neglected, the wines are m^e with uameful 
carelessness, and consequently there is no nossihUity of keeping 
them till they acquire decent strength and flavour. If they were 
maile much more heady than they are, these Bouthem paradises 
would bo depopulated by the passions of the people. 

Nature usimlly works wisely if we leave well alone ; but every now 
and then civilisation, inspiredhy cupidity and the spirit of commerces 
steps in to disturb her arrangemenU. When a race of troublosonie 
aboidgines obstructs the course of bpsiness and the spread of white 
colonization, If you wish to get rid of them, you need only supply 
them with a beverage that was never intended for them or their 
climate. Then the process of extermination will proceed apace, 
and you will do a brisk trade in the meantime, for they will pay 
any price for the seductive poison. Had it not been for the serviceable 
ttgency of spirits, we should have had a great deal more trouble 
with the black fellows” in Australia, while the Maoris of Now 
Zealand would in all probability still have been keeping the field 
against ns. As for the Americans, with their accustomed shrewd- 
ness they have always appreciated a judicious dovolopnieut of the 
liquor trade os a national blessing, and have confined any earnest 
attempts at enforcing the liouor laws to the tranquil States on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Now tnat the relics of the Indian tribes are 
being swept up into small sottlomonts^ the authorities begin to re- 
consider, as they well may, the morality of a promiscuous trade in 
flre-water. 


TWO STRANGE STORIES. 

T WO French steamers Ijelonging to the same Oompany have 
been abandoned at sea under circumstances whicu scarcely 
seem to have justified that extromo stop. The captain of one of 
^ these steamers, the has nubhshed a report, in which, 

after describing the lowering sky, the furious wind, and the mu 
terrible to witness, ho says tnat the fact became evident that the 
ship hod a leak, and it was assuming <laugt!rous proportions. The 
WaW continued to gain, and all hn|)e of saving the ship was gone, 
so ho assembled his omcers, and all decided to abandon her. 
Fortunately throe ships were in sight, and to these the passengers 
and crew Were transferred. The r:iptainand the chief engineer were 
the last to go, and before departing they took a final and rapid survey 
of the sinking ship. ** The catastrophe was fast approaching.” The 
captain was landoa by the ship whicii took him on b<Wd at Bmt,and 
there he has doubtless learned that the catastrophe did not arrive. 
In ihet the sinking ship did not sink, but was round floating and 
derelict, and was boarded and carried into Plymouth. It la not 
often in these quiet times that anything like a prize is met at sea, 
and the salvage of a largo stoamor must amount to a considerable 
sum. In the other steamer, the Europe^ u leak was discovered 
fKK)n after leaving Brest, and the heavy strain of stormy seas in- 
creased it. In this case also help was near. A safe transfer of 
passengers and crew was eflectea to the steamship Greece , which 
carried them to Now York, while a salvage crew wont on board 
the Eurnpe and put her head eastwards. The captiun of the 
had been certain that she would sink, but a new com- 
manaer for her was easily found among the ofllcers of the Greece. 
It is indeed alleged by the French coptain that he wished to 
return to his ship and was prevented, and it may he that all the 
drcumstonces of this abandonment will be judicially investigated. 
We sKall not hastily conclude that France nos coos^ to produce 
iwamen, but it is certainly remarkable that twice over a task 
deemed impracticablebv Frenchmen has been undertaken by English- 
men or Americans. It this kind of thing goes on, the whole of 
our seaside popiilation will do nothing else but look out for 
salvage. A Ileal boat would cruise for a year on the chance of 
meeting a fine steamer derelict, and wo cannot help thinking that 
this st^uor’s crew were safer on hoard of her than ore the crow of 
a coaster in their ordinary fluty of cany'ingcoal or stone. A captain 
in charge of passengers ^ anxious work, and ho may do well to 
remove them at the earliest moment from a position of nnusuai 
risk. But it is a new thing that he and his crew should ^uit their 
ship because there happens to be another ship at hand to receive them. 
If personal safety is to be the first consideration, it might be better 
not to go to sea at all. 

The attempt of the salvage crew to carry the Europe into 
Queenstown failed, and they were taken out of her by another 
ateamer^ and left her to her fate. If she has perished, as appears 
jnrobable, the resolution which is imputed to hot captain to 
abiitflcm her would bo to a great extent justified^ but he insists 
thiik that resolution was never definitely adopted. Ho charges 
the captain of the Grfwe with a new form of piracy. Hispaasengers 
essw^ as wcdl es himself, had got on bomtl tbe Greece in the 
next momingi when he derired to return to her, he was 
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hie ofBcm wm wilflng to setem with him^ but ima p wf ew l a iV 
Tbe ftatemsbts of the pmmgm of the Europe ahow ihiil 
believad ahe was ahddng before hsb appeaapedi aa|||thet cpBaUiwI 
themselvas lisrttuiate to be pot on board tbe as tluW 
although afterwards they oonqpldbed that thw baggaffenafl aMr 
been saved. If it be true that tim riiip had been laiirthefied^ fHii ' 
thus weakened, the circumstance will not ratora oonndeiiee in thw 
unlucky Oomj^y which owned her. She was built in 
naitments, so tiat a leak might only affect one of them ; 
lortunatehr this was the central compartment, which oostaiiiea her 
boilers. It begins to be ^uite a commoii incideDt of tM» tmfltn 
between France and America that passengers should suddsnfy* bW 
told to prepare for death unless help appean. There are io many, 
ships at sea, that help usually does appear, but it seems omtwHf 
necessary that a voyage across the Atl^tic should be prolific ur 
thrilling adventures. A strange reddessness seems to P^wdl hcA) 
in equipping and managiiig these French steamers. As Europe 
earned a vfduable cargo, including a huge quantity of champsgms 
and if the salvage crew had brought her into port, and him sas^ 
tained their claim at law, their fortunes would have been made, 
i Putting aside the question whether the French captain voluntarily 
Burrend^ered the task to them, one cannot but spplwd the gallantry 
I of their undertaking. They were not &r from imd ocean vroen they 
I went on hoard, and they doubtless put her head toward the east 
because the prevailing heavy gales were westerly. It is a pity that' 
i the bold attempt did not suco^, both as an inUmting experiment 
I in seamanship, and because it would doubtless have been followed 
I by an interesting lawsuit. But as the attempt failed, and the*- 
ship has probably perished, there is perhaps hardly suffident motive^ 
for trying tbe question between the French captain and the alleged 
salvors. It appears that the b^nch crew numbered i6o, whmaa 
the salvoge crew numbered only twenty-two; and if there were 
chance of saving the ship, it might have been better to enmloy 
more bands u^n the work — that is, if their hearts would havo 
been in it. Ae salvage crew took possession of the Europe oil^ 
3rd April, and abandoned her on the 6th. Aey were reecura W 
the E^jpt^ a steamer belonging to the same Company that owned 
their o>vn ship the Greece. It is a little confusing to have to deal 
with soveral ships all named after continents and countries. For 
the sake of cloai^ess wo may notice that the AmSriqm was aban- 
doned on her way to Europe, and the Europe on her way to 
America. The crew and passengers of the Europe were saved Iqr 
tbe Greece^ and the salvage crew of the Greece were taken from the 
sinking Europe by the Epypt. 

Kilher of those two events would bo in itself surprising, but tho 
occurrence of both within a fortnight is little short of marvellous., 
The Europe nwieivod a salvage crew on the 3rd inst., and the 
Amvnqnv was abandoned on the 14th. As the attempt to save 
tho/orracr was given up, we may assume that it was from theont- 
Bcd hopeless. But the lather is or was lately lying in Plymouth 
llarbour, apparently in tolerable condition, and perhaps by thia 
time she may have departed for bVance. The townsmen of 
Plymouth have heanl many strange stories told by sailors, but 
it must be a long time since they listened to anything^ more 
surprising than the log of the steamship Spray, Being in 
company with the barque Auburn^ on her way to the Memter- 
ranean, she found rolling among the wares a fine Atlantic 
steamer with a signal of distress flying, and no sipns of life or 
management. The wind was blowing a pde, ond with great diffi- 
culty she was boarded. She had evidently b^n abandoned by the 
passengers and crew in hurry and confusion. Her engines were 
perfect, but her fires had been drowned out, and over ei^ht feet or 
water was found in her engine-room. Upon examinauon of thw 
hull it was thought that if the weather moderated the vessel could 
be saved. Accordingly the Spray took her in tow, and made fbr* 
Brest, which was about one hundred miles distant The AuJbvru 
left two men to help the salvors, and proceeded on her vqym. 
Another steanior afterwards appeared, and nve assistance. Ae* 
wind having shifted and the sea moderated, the course was changed 
for Plymouth, whore the prize was safely anchored. 

One cannot help inierring that, if the French captain and hi»^ 
crew had stuck to their ship, they would have perfoimed no vsqr. 
dangerous act of duty. Help would have almost surely come to- 
them if they had needed it, as is shown hy the fiict that the de- 
serted Am^'ique was found by the Spray and the Spray was after- 
wards joined by another steamer. The occurrences itnmediatriyr 
before the abandonment of the AmSriqtfe have been demribed bgr 
her passei^drs and captain, and it appears that, aa might have bean 
exp^ted fmin Frenchmen, they quitted their ship with a giaea- 
Boa dignity which the Gods might have aduiired if they had 
not at that moment been busy in making a gale iff vrind. Wa’ 
may admit that bhiglishmen would not have made sodi an ale- 
gant exit, for this, among other reasons, that they would havw 
stayed on board, Save your life and lose vonr enip is not H 
prii^ple upon which anything great Is ever &kdjr to to done itr 
sea. An early navigator would probably have admonialiod thie 
French crow in some such terme as Frederick of Fhisria nisd to 
ninutway soldiers after he had eahdudd hie own ear]|y Im^elto 
toward flight. Vile reftise of soonndrdB,’* said he, you* 
want then to live ibr ever?*^ It must, however, be a (pesdoito^ 
solatiou to this Fknneh oaptain to remember tmt he eofiad bto 
paaseiigers on deck and bato them nut on their litohalti and mer 
their cooliieae and oonrgfls. Indeed the keding eolto to f ssMto 
tional theatre oouid not nave mxfpmeii the toptehih deporttoshi 
under these cheimitow^ Ae oiplato Mtaed Ito whole 
of the oompoay on IMwaxha fa the oriltofa sAm l^yume to 
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Samir. 11«Bwib**<iW«l«»wM*4i«4i^gw*ttogBr«B4 
4iffienlu Hia iHMiiiniin vm trar'famd to ttn tlm ship* r^oh 
Iwd fettomtely coma up to their racuao A pilot of HMt 
^ x h iVi M in tho portbimanco of tliis duty ‘‘a apecwde erf sublime 
hmiMJ* The ceptaiii saw all the people under his oiarge put 
he left the ship. It was vi^ht before be 
q)(dc!& hefy and In the mornioK she had disappeared. All her 
offiem believed that she had fouuderodpand it must have astonished 
^ Pi to loam that idie had found her way to Plymouthy and that 
her builders had examined h«% and declared that the dama^ro d^e 
to her was very small indeed. This ship is like the hosnital 
patient who. after having his time of dccoaso duly calculated by 
the doctors for the instruction of thoir pupils, had the audacity to 
become bottety and declined to die until it might please Iloaven. 

It is only lately that another ship belonging to this unlucky 
Oompanyy the VilU du Havre^ came into disastrous oolUsion with 
a saiBitg ^ip undpr cimuiu stances which only Proiich eyes could 
view as otherwise than discreditable to the steamer's management. 
In that case also a number of jmssengers were suddenly called from 
security to fhoo, apm^ntly, iuHtant death. Of course the Company 
to whom oU these tmiigs occur may bo only unluck)'. like the naval 
oiBoor who was three times shipa'recked with total loss. Notwith- 
standing his approved skill and courage, the Admiralty could 
smcely be blamed for being shy of gitiug him a fourth ship. 


TUE UOYAL ACADEMY. 

1 . 

A gain wo have to annmuioo a pleasing oxliiliitioii of average 
excellence, and no more. The old Btagi»rs piny their accustomed 
parts indifTerently woU ; the worst pictim^sa^m cmiio as a matter of 
course tW)in Academicians and Associates wlioso suing reputation 
is allowed to throw into shade the rising talent of the day. iiitill, 
when ftill allowaiico hss l)Ctm umdo for the injnslico incident to 
vostod interests, tvo readily mliuit that tliu game is afterwards 
played out among the outsiders with a tolerably oven liand. 
lloubllcft^* hero and there cruel decilB haiebeeu done in the way 
of trusting to the sky pictun s w’lnch deservo to be seen on the 
horison level, yot we are willing to admit that for the most jiart 
the Academy is so far awake to its own iuten^Hts as to make the 
best show out of thn wares subniitted to its choice. The Council 
has this year at all events opened tlie door of admission more 
widely than ever it did before. VV'hon ilurlington House was first 
taken possession of, the idea obtained favour that the Exhibition 
ehoula bo kept select, choice, and proportionably exclusive. Ac- 
oordingly, in the year 1869 the number of w^orks entere<i in the 
Oataloguo was only 1,320, in 1870 the total sank to 1,229, 

1871 the number <}id not rise beyond 1,339. in the following 
Exhibition a change of policy is indicattni by a sudden leap to 
1,583; last season the numbers touched 1,600; and now a climax is 
reached at 1,624^ the greatest nuuibt'r ever aoeoinniodate<{. Thew» 
figures show an mcroase in the works exhibiunl of twenty-three 
|W cent, since the opening of the preaent («alleric« in 1869. 
Opinions are natvirally diiided Wh within and without the 
Academy as to the advaiitage or olherwiw of the more liberal course 
DOW adopted. The notion for the moment upfieriuost is that a 
place In the Academy, even on the worst of terms, is a privilege — 
m other words, that admission is Ijctter than exchisioti. But when 
exports diller. who shall decide P Yet tlie last experimental 
mefiauTe now Wore us determines at least three points — (istHhat 
the extra pictures placed at the cornice cannot : (and) that 

they are useful as masses of colour and generally as wall- 
decoiations, especially in the absence of a single scrap of 
drapery; (jrd) that, strange to say, the average quality of 
the Exhibition does not surfer. In fact the present collection 
can only be eetiniated or charitably excuaoil under the law 

of averages. There are few surprises, no exc4*ptional flashes of 
genius ; the general level, in short, mngea from a little below to 
a Little above that modest mediocrity in which the Aca^my 
plays, as its peculiar privilege, the first fiddle. And yet, taken 
altogethert thi^ are so well managed that the present Exhibition 
can aoaiceiy fhil of the aucoess of its predeceasors. 

Beldomy if ever, have mors forces boon brought into the field, 
and the atatiatica presented by the masternroll show some points of 
intarast which it may be worth while to register. It is tnie that 
the whole company of Honorary Fon^ AeaderaicUns, Including 
H< GaUait, Qerdme, and Meistonisr, with there besides, 
either Airk their datiee or despise tbeir privileges. And as theao 
dktinguiihed membera make themeelves over snoceesivo years 
ooDSpicvoita ehiofly by their absence, we venture to suggest that 
tiie time U oome wIm more sealous men abonld be appomted to 
reign in their stead. The eompetitore are many, aa the contribo* 
tkms by H« Israeli, M. Tidamandr M. Fiire, and others prove. 
Aalpr eur English members, they are but too eager to insist aa 
their privileges. Of finty Aeadmcuuit end twenty Assodatea, 
^ ottb ab^teee of ceneequenee ere Mr. Cooke, Mr. Goodatt, 
Mr, Biehmood, and Mr. Fkederick WaBmr. From vrtthin the 
AmUftm Sn artista prodnee 167 works^ iad fma. 91 1 ooisldars 
eope4 total of im ban than 14C7 productn These figuree meek 
tofamma. On the one ride itnasbeen tta^thai the AeadlHiqr 
soneeas to the onlriAsii, im the oOM thii Uri Acad^ 
WgaUy in the inteiest m nitista nt large hj the ftee 


admtesbn trf talent wherever fcond. Saeh altehmtiee finds sfip* 
port in the crowded galleries to be tiirown open to the pnhBe tm 
Monday next* 

The Academy this year wiU be weating in salient points, 5ril 
several artists have bscm liberal in their fiivottni--enme too libefoL 
Mr. Millais exhibits seven pictures, one or twO of wbirii might 
have been spared; Hir bYancis Grant has of cottrae been pronfle, 
but he is kindly content with six porUraita only ; Mr, Frith, who 
this year hss a religious fit upon him, is fortunately able to say 
his say within ihe limit of cwmpoBiriot 4 ---procosrionaI, 
spiritual, and otlunr; Mr. Watts has also five plotores; Mr. 
Ix'ightoii four ; and Mr ToviiU^r, we regrot to find, only one. 
Yet, us we ha\e siui, the erforts of genius which can arouse a 
sensation cunio few and far btawoen. Among Aeadeuiioiaus, Mr. 
Millais undoubtedly must again bo the imwt loudly talked of, Mr. 
Leighton the most quietly coimuended, while among the outsiders 
favour and poaiiibly improved position will Ue won by Mr. B. 
Hiohmoud, Mr. Miircus Stone, Mr. AlroaTadem^ Mr. Brett, Mr. 
Briton Kivi^re, Mr. Archer, Mr. loHider, Mr. Eyre Crowe, Mr. 
Oales'», Mr. Peter (irohaiu, Mr. MaoWhirter, Mr. 11 , Hanly, Mr. 
Armstrong, Mr. Albitrl Moore, Mr. UvnTy Moore, and othm It 
is evident thon that the lists iVoiu which the next Associates may 
bo elected are more than sulHciently stocky wi^ osndidatei. 

A glance at the rooms in auoct'ssion wiU bring into view the 
pictun^s which seize the eye on a first visit. Galleries Nos. l anrf 
2 open rather fiatly from the pre|)ondomnoe of poor or false 
proaucts ; indeed the first room is sa\ed ftom fiasco chiefiy by two 
landaciipt^s by Mr. Millais, ** Ik'otik Firs ” (68), and “ Winter 
Fuel’* (75). ay's have nt present only s|>aoe to say that these 
bold and unflinching yet conscientious studies nom nature 
have little of the slightness and incoiiipletcness of former and more 
experimental efibrts. On the whole, those comminion landscapes 
are the most remarkable products of the year. The other pictures 
lM*Bt worthy of note are ** Our Northern Walls** (20), by Mr. P. 
Graham ; “ Under tlio lose of a Rock ” (26), by Mr. Hook, R.A. ; 
and portrait of tho ** Rev. James Mortineau ** (51), by Mr. Waits, 
U.A. On ent4>ring the second Gallery tho eye is assaulted by a 
well-meant monstrosity, one of the lew aspirations here to be 
aeon in tho way of Christian art. Mr. llorsloy*a Healing Mercies 
of Christ** (128), an incfjngruous compound of traditional styles 
and common nature, will find, we are informed, a restinj^ place 
in tho cha])el of St. Thomas's Hospital, in accordance with tlie 
wish of the late Sir William Tile. If the medical staff of the 
Hospital have no better art at their command thoir patients muat 
surfer cruelly. Among other pictures which remain in the memory 
are *‘Mv Lady is a Widow, and CJhildlees** (106), by Mr. 
Marcus Btone ; Summer Noon in tho Reilly Islos ** (i39)» by Mr. 
Brett; ‘‘Clalling tho Roll after an Engagement, Crimea ** (142), 
by Miss E. Thompson, and tho Picture Gallery** (157), by Mr, 
Alma Tfidema. 

The Banqueting IFall, otherwiwi Gallery No. 3, in which tho 
President gives proof at the annual dinner of his woU>^knowii 
literary tastes ana of his profound studies in tho history of art, 
again prf>sents an aspect, it not quite hiHtoric, at any rate faslijonahle 
and commercial, by \irtuo of a display of portraits imusual in 
number, oven within the Academy. Tlie hanging lias tho ad- 
vantage of being docoralivo in the unholstimng st>nse ; tUU, tho 
grand Gallery, is so well filled and lurnishod that tho t^ipiuost 
row, reaching to a fourth sto^^ exhibits a sky outUno of troes and 
mountains ^rely >Hihle. Figures, in an Academy which for 
tho most part cannot draw the figure, have, by tho rule of 
contrary, tho advant'igo over landscapes. IUhto is the place 
of honour, for aliout iilty chtfi^ctuvre of Acadtmiicians and 
dates, aiiiong which the following an) tho favourites: — '^Capital 
and Labour’* (179), by Mr, Marlu, A.H.A.; A State Hecrot* 
(223), by Mr. PciUe, R.A. ; “ Forgiven ’* (227), by Mr. Food, U.A, > 
Portrait of ''The lato John Htuart Mill’* (246), by Mr. Watts,, 
R.A.: "Charles II. and iiody Rachel Russell** (252), by Mr. 
Ward, R.A. ; "Returning the Salute’* (286), by Mr. Hodgson, 
A.R.A. ; " The Adoration of the Magi ''(308), ny Mr. Herbert, 
"*rhe Quocn of the Tournament** ( 335 )f ky Mr. Caldoroii, 
and " An Antique Juggling Girl** (340), by Mr. I^oighton, 
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makes itself most conspicuous U) tho eye at two foci on oppomU* 
walls. Upon one is seen Mr. Millais's mosterpioce, " Tho North- 
West Pos^o ** (320), with tho su^ostive motto " It ini|fht bo 
done and England should do it.'* The picture is iar too artistic to 
bo dismissed with a word ; wo hope to aescribe It hereafter. Asa 
rif-d-vi# bangs a picture scarcely less clover, ihoimh in a very 
diflbront way—" Blessing Little Uhildvon ; an epiio£ in great 
annual Procession of Our Lady of Boulo^ ** (243)* Mr. Iwh. 
who, like the President, is evidently much more atudbus and 
profound than the world imagines, inaarta at an explanatory text 
to this roligioiis procession the followings nnjnuidaAetood paaiege 
from a weu^koowD nrofone author, whose name the Oatalogue 
kindly aiyes us:— One touch of nature makes the whole world 
IdiL'’ We think the artM is more true to bit geniiii when in this 
mUgioue levd he joamte in shaip outsias one of the shops 
erowdedwHIi a Gallic galaxy, ^«Fnex poi*.- i Angkrterre.** The 
mlniey were it seen in the PAris salon, could uo^ foil to move 
ertiete le a like meiuifiil peilriom 
SbkriWOt the i^pe^tor pleasantly ciriraid ; subj^ 

aeo( wiikli are iwwflte tmted with that Indepeodence and 
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lumea^ which never fail to give value and freahneae to our 
cchooL Tet Applicants far Admiaeion to a Casual Wiurd*’ 
(504), by Hr. Fildes, though one of the xnarked pictures of theyear. 
IS a mistake ; iba nmteriaki are too revolting for an art which dionla 
seek to pleasd^ refins; and elevate. In like maimer Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s dsver portrait of Mr. Thomas Fairhaim (660) sinks art, 
and does scant justice to nature. Gallery No. 7 *^111 shows un- 
oshansted resources ; among other pledges of Mnius soars high 
the giant farm of Prometheus Bound’* (68;^i by Met. W. B. 
Biohmond. Lecture Boom,’* sometixoM a place for 

odds imd ends, now assumes a varied yet symmeme guise. 
Hero appear Dream of Fair Women of Ancient Greece” 
f 1029L by Mr. Armitage, R.A. ; A Girl Watching a Tortoise ” 
?io54), by Mr. Armstrong ; and another like olasaio fintire, Shells ” 
(030), by Mr. Albert Moore. Wo mention these three works as 
si^s of a coming time ; we hope, though against hope, that deco- 
ntivo art, mural and*monutnental, may yet m practised in England 
as in It^y of old. Amongst* the ** water-ooloor drawings ” 
the most noteworthy is the portrait of Mrs. George Smith ” 
^60), by Mr. Fredeiw Burton, the new Director of the National 
Oall^. And in the room set apart to architectural designs &c., 
a conspicuous place ie assmed to models showing, in form, colour, 
and relief, the design by Mr. William Burges for the decoration of 
the nave and o&oir or St. Paul's Cathedral (1527-1328). The 
prmected work » of such national importance aa to claim further 
ana separate notice. 

The Academy has inevitably again given offonce by the rej<{C- 
tion, the reception, and the hanging of cembibutions which vear 
by year grow more and more beyond control. But we are bound 
to say that, with every desire to be watchful and critical, we find 
on the whole tiie spirit of faimeas ; indeed, were not justice the 
rule and injustico only tho exception, the Academy would long 
ago have tuniod a success into a failure. As to the hanging, we 
^dly note in the ** Lecture lloom ” and elsewhere an inclination 
to break the line aud to arrange in blocks. Nowhere else in 
Europe has the prejudice and falsely assumed privilegs of the 
line ” been so unreasonably cherished as here, and the sooner tho 
aystom is superseded the bettor it will be for all parties. Burling- 
ton House naa wall space sutTicient to show all that needs or 
deserves to be seen sumciently well, though not precisely 011 the 
line ^ and after making liberm allowance for preposterous 
. privueges of sixty Membra and Associates, the remaining mishaps 
u hmiging may be set down chtody to accident or to inevitable 
exigencies. The Academy gives earnest of good intentions for the 
future in tho promise now put forth to continue for the instruc- 
tion of students and of the public at large the Winter exhibitions 
of ** tho masterpieces of ancient and modem times.’* The announce- 
mont is made that the next exhibition will bo more especially 
devoted to presenting os complete a collection as possible of the 
works of Sir A. W. Callcott, K.A,, W. Etty, R.A., and I). Mao- 
Use, K.A.” Within these walls the living are thus brought into 
ooumitinion with the dead, and whnt may be false in the tloeting 
&shion of the moment rcctiivos correction when tried by tho 
stricter standards of historic times. 


NEWMAKKET CUAVICX MEETING. 

W HEN things come to the worst they usuidly mend. So at 
least the prover)> sfiys, and we shall be curious to see 
whether it will hold good in rorard to racing at Newmarket. It 
is not possible for the sport at tlie headquarters of racing to fiill to 
4s lower ebb than it reached during the post Craven Meeting; but 
we conforo we see fc)w signs of auy rise of the tide. It must be 
aaid in fairness that there were unusually depressing cirfrumstiuices 
Mtending tho resumption of racing tiiis year at Nownuvrket. 
Foxumost among these was the death of Bar^ Rothschild, one of 
the most munincont supporters of racing, and who was peculiarly 
attached to Newmarket, aud rately lost an opportunity of engaging 
his horses in the small as woU aa large races. We could nearly 
always reckon on sssing the Baron s coloure twenty times during a 
Newmarket weak ; and it is va»y to see therefore what a dilference 
the absence of the blue and yellow has made in the appearance of 
the card, especially as the ranks of owneora have sudered othtnr 
asrious losses since tho termination of tho last mcing campaign. 
Still, when all allowances are made, the fact remains that there am 
more than eight hundred horses in training at Newmarket, and that 
there were five laoes on tho first day of the Craven Meetin^two of 
which wore reduced to matches, while one was coutcated by three 
borses ; four on the second day, two of which brought out three 
horses, and the third a couple only ; and three on the oondudingday, 
when tho so-called sport lasted exactly one hour. W'e do not 
protend to suggest the reasoufi why, wiUi so many horses on the 
spot, the beat mcaooum in tho world should he left thus baneu of 
eompetitors; nor do we say whether it is owing to the Spa^y of 
owners or the obstinate adherence of the Jeoimy Club to tWold- 
iaahioned mogtammes, that rsmng at Newmarlmt is so rapidly 
losing its muM i^talion. But we nmj venture to leoiirk that 
tiiere ia little asa in keeping up a Ism, and tkM it is umteceaaarv 
tmihle to contin ue to w^kiag meetiags ever fimr and five days 
ivtetihespcnipmvidiMlisiioisafikdiaDttols^ '' 

^ fiwr itsPMi of interest widdi came under onr 

will, nol^ detain us long. Dramtiioiid opened the haU bv an 

■' A'' 


for M. LeOvre, without v#liose support it be lo 

how sny rscing at all cpulu be caiviedltni at NewensdiiA 
under present circumstaiioes. In the Brefby Fists, 
made a gallant stnigjj^ for the tricolour ; Imt thoug h w old 
horse was looking wonderfidty well, his crushing weight pnmntad 
him fVom getting quite home, thous^ ho was an excellent titm to 
the Fineese and Morocco. Tne Biennial fijr thm-ysMTOds 
was of course ue race of the day, and of the week 
wore ten competitors, M. licfovte being represemted ^M»T<rto 
and Exile, Lord Falmouth by Aquilo, and Mr. Oww nght by 
George Frederick, while the remainder included Beverberatieil 
(who ran a dead heat with Quantock in the Spencer Plats at 
Northampton), Bogarcane, Trent, Sister to lUshworth, aim 
Cambyses. On pumie fonn the lot wrexe all momste, with tins 
exception of Miss Toto, imd her appearance was^ by no 
satisiocioiy, as she seems neither to have grown nor improved race 
last year. George Frederick was tho bestrloold^ horse of the 
ten, nut obviously short of preparation, while A^uo did not seem 
likely to grivo even as good account of himself aa he did last 
autumn. It was generally regarded as a certainty for Miss Toto, 
even allowing for her lack of improvement, and during the race, 
and up to within one hundred aud fifty yar^ ftom the finish, she 
seemed to bo winning as she pleased. She tired however so nmeh 
at the final hill, and stopped so suddenly, that Reverberation, 
coming with a great rush, woe ahlo to make a dead heat with her, 
and it is more than probable that she has no great staying power, 
(jeorgo Frederick was a modcmtti third, with Trent ana Aquilo 
next. It will thus bo scon that the race lacked that interest which 
in former years the presence of such competitors as The Earl and 
Blue Alliert Victor and Fftvonius, gave it; and moreover 

it bad little bearing on future events. Save that George Frederick 
ran with gameness, and that he is certain to make considerable 
improvement before the Derby Ikiy, there is hardly anjthuig to 
mention as regards the future about the horws which m in tho 
Biennial ; while Miss Tote's deterioration in form s^ farther 
reduces the little hand of horses whose claims to pra-emineM over 
their fellows wore undisputed last year. F.coeaais and Miss Toto 
stood quite by themselves Uist year above all tbt^ other two-year- 
olds ; and now Mi» Toto appears to be a non-stayer, the chanci^ 
of Ecossais standing a preparation are very dcmirtftil, and their 
most formidable opponent, Marsworth, is disqualified for all his 
engagements. Should blcussais not come to the post for the 
Derby, it may confidently be reckoned that the great tkree-year-old 
prize of the year will be contested by a® moderate a field as has 
ever assembltHl on Kpsom Dov^is. On the second day 
there was a spii'itiMl race between Ibiquefort and Oxonian at 
even weights, which tlie Froncli horse cleverly seemed; 
and then eleven competitors fuctMl tlie starter for the New- 
market Handicap. Among them wen^ Tomahawk, the winner of 
the Lincoln iJaudicap, Falkland, Royal George, Tichbomo, and 
Ijydon — a si.T-y4'Ar-old with 7st. i lb. on his back. We need only 
^y that the distance appeared t(x> far for Tomahawk, who hung so 
much through tlistrt'ss as to iuterforo materially with the chances 
of lio^ivl George and Tichbome. There was, indeed, as nearly as 
possible a scrimmage between these three, and Lydon, taking ad- 
vantage of it, come away at his leisure and won easily by five 
lengths ; but, considering his ago mid weight, the performaace is 
no great feather in tho cap of his sire Glodiateur. A very fine 
race between Flageolet and Gang Forward over the severe eotine 
from the Ditch in resulted in the victory by a head of ML Lefovie's 
hone, for whom his stable companion Negro made the running to 
the b^t of his ability. Gang Forward appears to have 4 ^iiit 6 re- 
covered from the oll'ccts of the accident which caused fau with- 
drawal from the Legor. In the last race of the day Kaiser had no 
opponents worthy of his steel, but he both looked and went so well 
that be -will prr>bab1y do good service this year to Mr. SaviJa in 
Cup races. Ot' the three races which made up the bill of fora on 
tim last Qay of the Craven Meeting we need only say that one of 
them was appropriately called the liefuse Plate, and that a hone 
named Ruhoish ran in it. Refuse and Rnbbish are indeed words 
that not unfitly suggest the clmracler of much of the sport that 
was witnessed at Newmarket during the first moetiiig of 1874. 

*The Jockey Club held their first meeting for the year lint week, 
and the Duke of St. Albans brought forwmrd his motian timt no 
member of the Jockey Chib should be allowad to nm harsss under 
an assumed name, 'i'he oiiicial report of the proesediags goes on 
to state that, liis Grace having stated that he did not wish to 
press ;,it to a division, the matter drqfqisiL Why he should 
trouble himself to bring forward a motion if he does not wish to 
see it carried we are not told, and are at a loss to 2t 

may possibly be that no membra of the Jookej Oii& at the 
present time are ia tho habit of availiag thnmlveB of the Mad 
rule of racing; but it does not follow that thnir ancoseera wtil 
equally abstain iram the use of assumed names, la our oninioa 
ossamed names are indefensible under any cireitmataaesa^ SsmI their 
use is calculated to do great damage to the intarasts of aauiticniai 
sport If people have reasons which mahs them anskms that 
their names should not be known to the wevld .at ksgn^ it is 
vety mdbaltie that thtysie such raaeens as mahethefo fsdieiM^ of 
the Turf not ahogetber desiraUe. But certainlj the iSMnwberB 
of the Jockey Qhib^ who era to set an e*nniev.of 

straightforwardness imd iwd^q windeiifla in tamnnoliaiMyoail^' 
tolM t^eotod ftoBk HnaUff utwnlia MHKmwttoiiaddig* tbair 
tMtot wtthwrt gadiBg ijt w t ] pd iw» to itnwiM d , > W i > Aftar 

TO,, nu {itoo«kdlt« gft potif .a* |ie» Sb Attuti, 


flwMwi IM JmmAt mA «hrMI a mM 

ImiM lor «• {mrienl^ of iMjfr of 

^u^aaSL Umi nfan itf WMt ineaiiTMSflocai 

jMMiwmy «diif>MKtaB«iiMa)»0|huliMtt dKittodlij 
Ok* ivriite il» mto ^ mdoding it» pimoa» raolul^iit 
tUfMtaVM nM». at «ay chaaon memBtfi iwAapt Uiinly 
Mid iaHtfioMnlly advtrtiMd^ Tbo rah wbidi, on tbo 
mJlTnif iSUiiMiJgaoLlMionaw bean added to thojralet of neing 
PBOTOM tbnt **ma now mle am be p naa ed , or aav ezuting rule 
or tAtmedf witbeut baingr ^vioualj admtieod time 
UtarnmihedmBtJiam^ ChUm^doTf and iiatiee given of tbemeet- 
teoftbe JodkcyCMubeitirbichit iatobempoaed”; end power 
iiieaarved to owaen nod otiMnn efieoted^ auob new rule or 
tdtffiwlb^n to petlt&oii the Jockey Oktb. The worddng of Qaaend 
Fnalb iipaobitiffii ta olnnaj in tbe extreme, but ita intention k 
excellent, and it wiU probably aerva tbe puifMMi far wbkdi it waa 
daaigned. 

Iti wna bsrdly to be expected that tbera abould be no gnintblinpr 
at Mr. AaderaQfD*a new Betting Bill, but ita rapid and unelndlengad 
progreaa Ibroaxh tbe Houae of Oommoaa muat have convinced ita 
oppodanti of Ibe futility of any endeayoura to binder a mucfa- 
neoded piece of legislation. Sio reanonable paraon can juatifj 
the egB«mptio!i of Sootkiid from the prcnriaiana of an Act 
applQ^iiff to ah other parte of tbe United Kingdxtm. Tbe raaaon 
wny iSe Betting Houaea Act was not ongnadly exiemli)d 
to Beoliind waa ^lat Scotchmen were not befieved to fpmem 
any teato for belting on borBe-racea, and it waa not oonaiderad 
necaaaaiy to apply a remedy whftre no eyil existed. Nor are 
there anj grounds far auppoaing that Scotchmen at tho pitwmt 
dty are mote diapoaed to ihrour betting tbaa they wore twenty 
yaara ago. It is not the people of Edinburgh and Glasgow who 
are cau^t by the baitB held out to them % commiaaion agents 
and tipeten *, but Edinburgh and Glae^w are cities <ff refuge fm* 
those gentry whence they may ttcalter broadcaei ibrcHi^ Eiigbind 
their myitationa to tbe ignotaui and the unwary. The eltsctrio 
telegraph enablaa tbe luenitivo businew of a coiumiamou agent to 
be eaimd on aa eaat^ at Edinburgh ti» in Tvondon ; and hence tbe 
intention of tho Betting Houses Act bns beem successfully and sys- 
temafticaOy frudrated. Bat Mr. Anderson s Bill does more than 
extend the Act of 1853 to Scotland ; it greatly cmlargra tbe scope 
of that Act Tbe Betting Ilouacs A(;t dealt, as ita name 
imports, principaily with nouses ; and tho offence ^inat 
H consisted nnneipally in the possession or occupation of 
a local habitation used for purposes of betting. Mr. Anderson 
makes tbe publication of aavertisonicnts and circulars, whether 
appoari^ m nowepapers or issned through the post, an 
e^al oflSiioe whether the advertiser has a house or not, or dates 
bis adyortiaements from some spocitic adtiruae or not. Hie object is 
to deal a decisive Mow at the whole tribe of commission agents, 
Turf adviaeTS, and the Hke, who do not receive their victims per- 
Bonally, but conduct thehr transactions with them 1^ correspondence 
onty. We oonfeas we are somewhat surprisod that a Bill effecting 
so oonsiderable a dhange and containing such stringent provisions 
should have passed through all^its 8tag<M in the House of <J)oumions 
with hardly any romarir, but we are not the less gratified that a 
piece of Imslauou which wo have advocated f<>r years should now 
M in a fair way of accompUsbment. The Oovomment having 
wisely resolved to support the Bill, the tongues of more than one 
xealous Conservative who iu years past have angrily resisted the 
atieznpUi of Mr. Uughes and otliers to deal with the question were 
tied: and we heard nothing more about the liberty of the subject, 
one law for the rich and one for tho poor, and (Jther hackneyed 
aigumanti which ware duly paraM year after year. As a matter 
of fret, Ibe suppression of commimlon agencies and betting advor- 
tiaenianti will not ioterfero in the smallest degree with the liberty of 
tbeaubjacty or slop those who desire to gamble on horse-races from 
mdulgu^ tbeortaste aa much as tbeypwsiio. Mr. Andoisoo neither 
expeoila nor wWlsa to aboliab betting, nor does tho Legislatuxu ; 
ana themfovs a good deal that has bom written about the hope- 
Icssnom of endaayounng to compel the English people to mve up a 
fsvDurits taale mi^ht have been well spared. Those who Inm to bet 
may do ao^ aad will had aa good opportuntties for betting as ever : 
hut flattsraig and frUacioua indiioemeats will no loxiger be allowed 
to be heU out to Uiose who would never think of heiting if they 
wen not attnelad by the gtittering dmacter of the prospeoU 
ofletnd to their nctioa. Aa wo have often ohsvrod, the lucrative 
natnse of tho bashMSSCMTied on by commissioa agents and Turf 
advisaia is thoaadantty ritown by the amount of money they find H 
wofihMMdr whik to pay finr adyortiseiiieiits— often charged for at 
aa axte price— dn tlm aportsiig papers and in country papers, the 
dcmatty wiick bsiag the stronghold of tlMdropmaliaas. rrantlie 
soflM paid weakly Co the proprietors of nowipopsn far 
Urn cost of a d f irtia s ra antB at the cfauNi reflsned to, we my aifety 
Safer that mat much eomss in to the coflbn of the commission 
aMiits,aad tnt vary little goes out Mr. Anderaoa’s Bill aims at 
msoa than the cemetisa of this nnsafiafectoty stale of 
afeska. The pobllo may oonilnae to bet, if the puMic ufces; hot 
that at ao xsMoa why a. stngnkyrty uaploHaiit class of psrtona 
shosMbehLkmodto grow rich aed to fctton at thOySKpsiise of the 


REVIEWS* 
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rtvims UQorosa on tbc G«()Qiunnr t» Muicfer 

TOEEKIBname must be wall known tomahTpamonaia 
that of a dihgent trav^er, and one siho ttam with hia 
in Gieoob and the neighbouring countriaa. Me baa 
afready given the world some mom of hia tsavsliL and newha. 
gives ns the resulti. both of what he haa seen and what he baa 
read, in a more regular and scientific shapa. The boefc eOnsfetS of 
leciurea delivered m Oxford— it is not said belbre wbit andkaco— 
as one of a number of courses voluntari^u^triafembyttamhM 
of the University on subuwts indirectly eounaotad with tho usual 
Among these, Idr. Toaer wna ^ requestod to laetufO «i 
Greek Geography.'* Uo does not say by Wboi^ but dsaa^ to lomo 
one who knew where to go to not the in hand well 

Mr. Toter has hold*^ a ^ aubieat. and iHh Mi il 
thoroughly well. He admowtedgea his obligations to eariiur 
writers, but every word of tbe boA ia writtim m a way in wUdh 
it could have been written only by one who Ihoraut^tuy bniw in 
hk own penon tho pkoea of which ha k speaking. Mr. Tomt 
need hardly have set out with a quotation from Mr. Buskin oom-^ 
plaining how ** aeholara have only the names of tbahtUsand rivm 


names," all which Mr. Toxer thinks that ** it w< 
quire tbe Proiessorb doouent pen to describe 


diy syfiaUfaig of 
rould probaUy ns- 


^ airj syllabling of names," whatever that may be, maybe safety 
kft to bCr. Buskin ; but for describing Araadla or any other ii^ 
teUiriblc part of tho earth's surlmcei we would much lalher havW 
Mr. Tozcirs pen than Mr. Rualdn'a Mr. Toxer gives os a desr 
account of the geography of Arendk, but he docu not call it a 

mountain vnse.^ llo Imows hk subject too well to go off into 
more talk or affectation about anything. He takes geogr^by in Ua 
widest sense, and hk special object k to ^xiint out the effaci whkh 
the physical character of ibe country had in so many wavs upon the 
political and intellectual life of its inhabitants, on their art. tbdr 
mythology, and eveTything to do with them. Tho Greeks in Groaoe 
wen) placed in a lina which gave their natural gifts thefuUesi plav* 
Mr. Tozor says truly that a setUiunent of Mongols among ine 
mountains, vweys, and islands of Greece, or egain a settlement of 
Grvoka on the plains of Hungary, could neither of them ever have 
been what the Greeks in Greece actually were. It was nrobabty 
the differenoe of tho countries in whidi they settled which tnadie 
SO early and so wide a differenoe betweea the Gmeka and those 
other natious which inquiries of another kind have shown to be 
nioBt closely connected with them. Ucieniific ethnology cannot 
draw auy hard and fast line between Gre«5ks and WVanans. It 
looks on many of tho nations which the (irseka called barbsrisaa 
os being clr>sely akin to thenmelves. Tiiedi»tiiicUoa fades ^adually 
away ui rough iEtoliaus. Epeiruts, Msoodonkus, into J^riaiii^ 
ThrackUs, Phr^'gians, whose connexion with the pure nellsnes 
it still neods a good dual of faith iu sckiitific rowsarch to 
believe. Mr. Toner is not iirmiediatidy oonoorned with th as e 
matters, nor docis ho touch on the qucHtioi) raised by Curtins add 
others about Icmians 00 the other aide of the iEgieim ages before 
the commonly received Ionian colonization, lik subject k 
gcxigraphy, and questions of thk kind concern him only incidaiw 
tally. Ifel we see that, in trtsiting tlie geography of Urseee, hp k 
no mors able to draw any hard and last line betwean wrhat k 
Greece and what ia not thim it k posaibk to draw one between those 
who are Greeks and those who are not. Gruoce k the climax, so to 
speak, of tlie ksuhir and peninsular system of the MediUrrooean ; m 
ntrsbo showed loitf ngo, it k a sys^ of oeoinsulas within 
peninsulas. And Pelopouneaos itself k the AcropoUs, as Mr. 
Toxer rails it, of a whole region whose base must be sought fer 
beyond tbe bounds of anything which would at any tiuus have 
been called Greece. We must in fact start m our Greek geography 
with HsNnus and tha Illyrian Alps. From that range tho country 
narrows and narrows, penuisuU succeeds to j«mniali. And, in tha 
like sort, ttie Hoiknic character of tbe inhabiUushi goto clearor and 
clesrar, from tbe mere barbarians, throtigh the kindred barbarkiia 
of Thrace and llWria, through what we may call tha bordorraras of 
Norihem and Woatem Greece, till wo reach the PelopoDUssiais 
Aczopolk itself. Within this range we can wall boliqve that the 
devskpiaent of the various kindred xacm depended mainty on tha 
country which they occupied. We may fori sura with Mr. Xosar 
that neither Mongok in Attica nor ileltanea in Hungaty could 
have booome what ibe Greeks in Graece did become ; Sat it In 
quite poasibk that the difference between Athenkna nod Masn* 
oonktti, or even UtyriamL waa Isqpty owing to tho differaiina of 
the coimtriea in which tlieir early forafethm fixed thamsalwNL 
In all ages It baa bean noticed thitt some nattonslum shomi A 
power m aoosptang Halknic ckilkstion and. beeaning irtSelat 
Meiknes wbum othsra bava not. Tha Sihek ahowaa it to old 
times, and the Alfaaakna, the rs pra a e n tati via of tira BtyrkoA have 
shown it in the raoet modem ttoioA That, tha Sinaia were a 
kiiidiEediarawito the Grralm haa beraclaar tea Jong tiine. That 
the Btyvkas wm ao It k nneh harder to hallsra, hot tho one feci 
now seems to to aa nndoifipted aa 

Mr. Toner, after hk imiomi eketeh of ito geography of the 
ragieiiaf ndras h Gneees teme ap^ ffoes onto spesk of tl^ 

* JUeluraf on the Oomn^ of Qfotm, By tht Bov. nsmy Fsoshswe 
!TiraaM«A»f*B&i Lsefew: Murray. i6y> 
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who have dealt with the eubject in aneient and modern timee. 
Ha here Myi a deserved tribute to the services of Oolonel 
Leaksi as the man who really opened Greek geogrepli^ to the 
world. He then takes us wough the main features of Cbeak 
geography— *the mountains, the seas, the promontories, the rivers, 
lakes, caverns, end so forth. Through all these he carefully goes, 
dweUing on the effect which each of these elemente had on the 
nature of the country and on the character of the people, and 
dwelling es^ially on the appropriateness of the names and 
epithets of the natural objects throughout Greece. As he says, it 
is the oombination of the mountains atul the sea which made the 
Greeks what they were, both in the pulitiesl and iutellectuiil 
character of the whole nation and in tho special oharactara of each 
particular part of it. All this has been often pointed out before in 
a general way, bnt Mr, Tozer has worked it ont in deUil in a 
speciallv instnictive and interesting manner. What is distinctive 
of OMk geography is the close union of features which elsewhere 
ate found au^. And so what ie distinctive of the Greek 
character in history is the union of so many qualities which else- 
where are found a^rt. Compare Greec^ for instance, with the 
two countries which have done most for needom on the modern 
European continent. Fresh from Mr. Tozer’s speculations, we are 
tempted to say that neither Switzerland nor the Unit^ I’rovinces 
could be as Greece, because one had only the mountains and the other 
onlv the sea, while Greece had the sea and the mountaina both to- 
gether. But in speculations of this kind it does not do to talk in quite 
io general a way as this. Greece could not have been what she was 
without tho union of the sea and the mountains but the union of 
the sea and the mountains could hardly have made Greece what she 
was without the help of other peculiarities of soil and climate^ 
which Mr. Tozer worJu out very carefully in detail. ** The soil of 
Greece," he says, '^was beneficent to its oultivalon in what it 
denied as well os in what it gave." Had the soil of Attica and 
ASgina been more fruitful, their inhabitanta would not have bo^ 
driven to take to the sea and become great maritime powers. 
The climate of Greece as a whole helped the growth of Greek in- 
tellect ^ of the Greek langu^, woUe the soil, not fertile, as a 
rule, without cultivation and irrigation^ hut well repaying culti^ 
vation and irrigation, forced the inhabitants to agriculture and 
other industry. In this way the Greeks of old Greece were really 
better off thim their colonists in more promising lands : — 

In the ooltivation of art, tho contineiit of Greece was for a long time 
oatitripped hy Its oolouios. We have no coins flxim Gresce Proper that wUl 
bear eonipariwn with those of Magna Grncla, and by fsr the tiii«)st speci- 
snani of early architecture an the temples of Tmtuin, Helinus, and Agri- 
fantmii. In those countries, and on the fertile shore of Asia Minor, the 
rapid dovalopment of the wealth of the dtles offered fadlltiei for the cuttl* 
▼aUon of refined tastes i but the same cauM undermined their vigour and 
thair patriotism, and ultimately deprived them of their indcpendonce. in 
the products of continental Greece, alao, there was nothing to minister to 
tediugonce | they provided what was necessaiy for life, while articles of 
Imary had to be Imported from abroad. 

After Mr. Tozer’s survey of Greece as a whole, he goes more in 
detail through its several parts, in which he cannot hrip taking in 
Macedonia, though he ruloa it perhaps a little too strongly to ^ 
^a country in no sense Hellemc." From ‘'non-Hellenic" 
Macedonia he passes into " semi-Hellenic " Thessaly, tho great 
plain sarroundea by mountains and drained by a single river and 
Its tributaries, and presenting in its nolitical history a state of 
thinga intermediate between Southern Greece and the countries to 
the North. We are a little sarprised when Mr. Tozer gets to tho 
West of Theaaaly, and saya that " Little need be said of tho 
COuntrioB which compose tho West of Groeco— Illyria, Epirus, 
Acarnanii^ andiEtolia — ^because they were only slightly hoUonizod." 
It is certainly rather strange to find all these countries put ou a level, 
for Illyria has surely a much less claim to be called a part of 
Greece than Macedonia has ; and about the AStolians, rudo as they 
were and bad as was the character which they oommonly bore, the 
xmly person who is recorded to have called their Heuenic cha- 
ftoier into question was, oddly eno\^]^ the last Philip of Macedon. 

A people who appear in the llomorio Oatal^emust not bespoken 
of as only sUghtly helleniied, nor was the H^eoio character m the 
Acarnamans ever questioned, though their country must have 
become HoUenio lam than the Oatalogue, as in Homer Aoarnania 
eppeere simply as part of Epeiros. We suspect that Mr. Toser 
hiss been led to slur over the several distinct positions held 
^ those countries through his sharing, as he gives signs 
of doing in one or two other nieces, the common fimit of und^ 
valuing the Federal period of Grecian histoiy. He himself points 
out that Epeiros was ono of the earliest seats of the Greek nation, 
and indeed the land where the nation first received the nam e 
by which it was known on the other side of the Hadriatic. Then 
comes the singalar fact that this ancient seat of the nation, which 
contained the oldest and one of the most venerated of its sane- 
toariea, should afterwards come to be very generally looked on 
M a non-Helleuio land. It has been oiVm pmnted out that the 
line in these perts was not very strictly drawn^wd that Herodotus, 
^e trav^er, ^tiquary, and ethndicger, counts as Greeks cevm 
^bes wlu^ .Thuoydidoe, the practicel poUtieian, counts as bar- 
. Kiritts vmo were allowed to he Hellem ruled over a 
pe^ whose Hetteulo character wee at least doubtful, till in the 
end their dynasty gave way to a Menl tepublio of the Greek 
whkh wee f^ecknowlsdgodes a Greek Slate. AHthese 
HlyfK Epriros, Ac^^ 

ill otriH dkuot relation to the genend body of the Oreeknation. 

out mainly at the two Inds of Greek 
n# Tciy important pert in the intermt^iate 1 


timse. ^ Another case where Mr. Tozer hae g«ioe wrote ftriMieh 
. neglecting khe later Grecian histc^ appeeie when he aiWs to 
Mmitineia, and reckone up. ee Hr. Smith hes done betos hfatt in 
the Dictiahuny of five baUlesof Mantineia. But ooeof 

these, in which Agis is made to die in a battle against Amtoo^ is 
due only to a blunder of Pausaniiis, which has been pointed odt 
by more then one historian of the later timee of Greece, jb is 
strange that 'two writers, one after another, i^ould be oonteiP^ 
copy a statement so manifestly wroim, as we can hardly H 
possible that oiiber Dr. Smith or Mr. Tozer should never hisve 
heard how Agis really died. All this comes from one of tlie enon 
t^t we have often to fight against — namely, thinking t hat Greek 
history came to an end at Ohairdneia. And^ while we axe on rbbi 
head, we cannot help wondering a little that Mr. Toser, who knows 
Gbeece so well, should have made so few attempts to oonneot 
mcdiffival and modem histoiy of the country with its history 'In 
what are called classioal times. Surely it is part of the history of 
Athens that Alaric turned away from her wam» soared, so men said, 
by her still protecting goddess, and that the Slayer of the Bul- 
garians chose her Acropolis as the scone of his triumph. 

But we ore not in a mood for finding fault with so praiseworthy 
a book ns Mr. Tozeris* He winds up with a suggestive chapter on 
Greek local nomenclature. In his view it is almost wholly, as oU 
local nomenclature must be hugely, descriptive ; and he notioee 
a point of difference between Greek nomenclature and our own. 
that there is nothing in tho primitive Greek namee of places at w 
answering to such endii^ as Aam, Xon, and cheetor among ourselves. 
This is perfectly true of the early nomenclature ; mufies ending in 
voXiy are almost always of late date, and it is only at a stage of much 
later dates still that we get our own chtottr in Greece in the form 
of leaorpov. The difference is doubtless because tho nomenclature 
of Greece belongs to a much earlier stage of national life than the 
Teutonic nomonckturo of Britain. Mr. Tozer might also have men- 
tioned that the tribe names, which form so large a part of local no- 
menclature both in England and Genuauy, play a much smaller part 
in that of Greece ; names ending in or answering to our 
various uses of tnp, m not uncommon. There ore. for instance, a 
good many of them in tho list of tho Attic but they are in 
nothing Hko the same proportion as they would be in an anuligous 
list of English names. Ana almost all the names of thb form ore mose 
of small places ; indeed, even in England the ny is not common in 
names ox our larger towns ; that is to say, the place either in Greece 
or in England which bore tho gentile name was a settlement of a 
single ffena only, while anything worthy to be called a city grew 
out of the aettlement of several gettiea. Mr. Tozer ends with a ve^ 
short com^rison of ancient and modern names in Greece, 
only wish ne had carried it out at much greater length. Lord 
Strangford uaod to teU a story of his indignation at a waiter at 
Corfu who spoke of his island aa Kipicvpa, First of all, he ought 
to have called it Kpptr^ot'c, being as good a Greek name aa the 
other ; but, if ho wanted to be archaic, he should have used the 
local KopKvpa instead of the Attic K»prt>pa, Thia last blow might 
also have fallon rightly, not only on the shoulders of the waiter, 
but on those of some half-learned sueerers at Mr. Grote, who had 
never read their Htrabo and Pauaaxfias, and had never seen a Kor- 
kymian coin. 

We part with Mr. Tozer with all good will. Will he only give 
us a little more, coining down a little later P 


STANi.r.rs cooMASsiE a^;d MAGDALA.* 

M r. STANLEY is the first Gorre^ndent to publish an 
account of tho ^Vshantce war. For no very sufficient 
reason he has added an account of the Alyesinian expedition. In 
the days when Mr. Stanley went to Magdaia aa Correspoindrat of 
the New York Herald he had not peribrmed the feat to which he 
owes his celebrity ; and the public curiosity, we presume, was not 
thought to be sulficiently keen to justify the publication of hia 
history of the earlier war. The opinions of a gentleman who 
reachM Livingstone must, so rims the popular logic, be worth 
attention \ and therefore he xk>w gives to the world a namtive 
composed five years ago. He informs us that it will be found to 
be written " in a freehur style " than the story of Ooomaasle. Thate 
is in it, aa we interpret his words, a greater aim at litenry eflbot. 
A good many conversations are described in which fe yliyii 
officers say, “ Vewy sowwy, ole fellah," and others^ adopt the 
dialect familiar to us from the pages of JPimolL There is even a 
more or less imaginary Captain Smelftmgos, with whom Mri 
Stanley travels, and whose marvellous namtivee of personal 
ej^oita are supposed to give a comic background to the mm 
senouB adventures. On the whole, however, we fidl to see 
one atoiT is much better or much virorse told than the other i ol. to . 
let out the truth at once, we fail to see that eiAer of *1 mwu poseeama. 
any rsmarkahle merit. Mr. Stanley is undoubtedly a 
energy, and a smart Conespondent. IStia letters are well im to iha 
aveim of auch performances; he is genamlh, thoiigh not in- 
▼eriablj, gnminiatical, and he does not indju^ie to an ofifanaivaL , 
degm in fite writing. He baa a high impresaion of hit o'lm 
ments and of toe digmty of a Ooirtnepondenth oflioe : and tlM|k 
we cannot point to any definite aisertmn to that effeet 
cme to aae that » Mr. Stanley’a qpiidaik, Mr. Stiokff M m * 

tha moat rmaxhoUe imrf the . 


W MogMik ^ Beniy i;|.' 


▲taTaatMl^ 

MifiduttoB it $> itoriiwIpT in vum w1k> ki* lb tiiruil 

toa^df mtD^liq■^ffli■i withoal wj ollkiUl poddcmi and wlio k 
Mrdante^ iiakooM loiliM wkd m more direm^ oonoemed in 
li llmm^c^rtwocmotodon to bedmwofwmitliepieeeatwoA 

la Sir Gamet Wokelej hat a lumr^ dialiVe to iiawipa{i6r 
f^JUMotfoodiintfi TThrn ^hi r^*Tnr* Whilat proceeding 

tffPmlfr. Staalej borrowed Sir QnmV^ SMitrk Aok^i^I^ 
injolberam be read that OorreBpoDdenta are a ^^oune to modeni 
aimiaa.*' Thia unluc]^ remark evidently rankled in Mr. Stanley'a 
00 recniB to it again and again. He isalwaya indulging in 
Ji|Qa ledootiona tending to abow the extreme abanrditj of the 
anlwtaiiied the profeeaional officer towards the in* 
Irudve repreaentativea of tne outside world. Sir Qamat^ he 
admitaf waa paiaonally ‘'most urbane,” and deservea a good 
many oomplinients, though by no means unmixed compliments, 
for Jus militerv skill. But on this matter Sir Qainet was terribly 
antiquated in nia imtions. He did not perhims share the opinions 
of a member of his staff who, on Mr. Stanley's suggestmg that 
generals might trust to the honour of a reporter, deckrod that ho 
would rather trust to the influence of fifty lashes on the reporter’s 
bare back. The alternative is rather disagreeable, but we may 
observe that, however unimpeachable may be the honour of aU 
new»paper Oorrespondeuts, their discretion may not always be 
eoual to tbw fideUty. A man writing full accounts from an army 
01 all that he has seen which he is not nound in honour to conceal, 
can hardly foil to give much information which will bo valuable 
to au enemy; ^ We need not pause to inquire whetlier there are 
counterhalancing advantages. Mr. Stanley e indignation, however, 
Is nstuial enough. When a rumour came that a fight was going 
on at Abracampa, Sir Garnet said nothing of bis intoniion Ui 
depart for the scone of action. In this Mr. Stanley can see 
nothing “ commendable ” ; in other words, he thinks it an act of 
absurd military pedantry. It takes, as ha argues, throe weeks for a 
letter to reach England, and as mai^ more for a newspaper 
puMishing it to return.^ Therefore the Ueneral’s sole motive must 
nave been a desire to give the Home Oovernment a monopoly of 
news. It is not fair, as Mr. Stanley evidently thinks, to nave a 
competitor armed with all official advantages; and ho becomes 
extremely sarcastic when, on a later occasion, Sir Garnet orders a 
fast steamer to depart for England with a piece of inteUigoncQ 
which he chooses to think important, not being endowed with 
Mr. Stanley’s acute appreciation of native character. IkiubtloM 
such things are irritating to the Correspondent’s soul Possibly 
Sir Garnet have flmcied in the first esse that, if ho told 
his plana to Mr. Stanley, they might have leaked out before the 
return of the newspaper from England ; possibly he was merely 
adhering to a rule ; or, possibly, he did not care two straws whether 
Bfr. Stwoy had the intaUigence or not. The public may 
have had sometimes to wait for a iKMt before receiving some frag* 
ment of news, and tbo iVetc For/l Herald has been deprived of 
the gloiy of anticipating the official statements of the Govern* 
ment. 

We confess that the evil, whatever it may have been, docs 
not seem to us to have been of a veiy serious character ; but we 
admit that in one sense Sir Garnet was misguided. If he is 
anxious for a wUe$ sooer, ho should be more careful to treat 
Corre^ndents in such a way as to flatter their sense of 
dignity. Mr. Stanley docs not actuallv pass any severe con- 
demnation upon Sir Garnet as a soldier, though he finds 
fault with several of 'his arrangements; but he condemns him 
imreservedly as a diplomatist, and almost always writes about 
him in a perceptibly querulous tone. One of Sir Garnet's great 
faulU, according to Mr. Stanley, was the neglect to disarm the 
seatterod Ashantoes who flocked into Ooomassie after the entrance 
of the British srmy. Lord Napier, it seems, disarmed the 
Abjisiiiians under somewhat anak^us droumstanees ; and Mr. 
Stanlsy daUghts to ^int out the contrast in notes added to the 
narrstlve of the earner expedition. But then Lord Napier asked 
Mr. Stanly to dinner. Wnen, again, Sir Ganet writes a despatch 
a day after leaving OoonmsBio, an account of Captain Butler’s 

expiiition, sod rsferring briefly to Captain Glover, of whose expedi- 
tion he had yet heard next to nothing, Bfr. Stanley adds an oddly 
ungrtmmatiw note :*«* 

It mast strike the tesdsdr with what ezoMdlng wsnnth Sir Oeroet spesks 
«f Ids pveonsl friends. ... Of CepUin Batler who, though he p o weei w 
msiqr vfitees end nun^ eoelsl queliUea, Sir Garnet speaks es thougn he hid 
mads an ungnsliflsd euooess. But olCspUin Glover he has sosre^y s civil 
woid. Undoffotidiy Sir Oarnet mskee it clear that he is s man of strong 
IHradtidps. 


oftber man to he free frran frdr eritidsifr. We ebaXl be qni|e|^ 
pued to llston to any foir dineuiision of the ouestien* wSathir he 
letrested too quickly from Ooomswle^ whetLor he oV^ht to b|H 
deetfoyed tbs mntammab, wbefbet no was inexcusably 
fureut to Captain Glover’s expedition, and whether be listettedtoo 
easily to native ptomisss. Mr. Stanly is evidentiy prepa^ to 
condemn him upon thcee points, ihottgh admitting His milttory 
talenta. But Mr. Stanley certainly foils to impress us with any 
confidence in his impartiality. 

Meanwhile the book may bo read with sufllcitmt inteiest 
while the momory of the ex|)i'ditiDU is fresh*, and It is not 
often that news^Mipor corrospondenco chiims a much longer \\h* 
The difllculty of giving iMrmanent value to such work is obvious. 
The reader at any distance of time requires that frill QXpIaiia* 
lion of the plans and conditions of a campaign which it oaa 
rarely bo in the power of the Oorrespondont to give. On the 
other baud, the Correapondent cannot be content simply to record 
his nors()ual impressioiM. He is bound to takeu blrd’Sf-e}'e view of 
all tuat is going on, and hastily to eunpUuuent his own eyesight by 
such stniy facts as may luckily drltt his way. It is with an 
effort that he resigns himself to give that prosaic series of olwervations 
which is all that one man can generally see of a battle. Tbs 
Ashantee expedition indeed did not presmit those bewilderlim 
combinations of movements characteristic of war on a groat soaC 
which baffle the individual observer. On the other band, it was 
rarely, if ever, possible to get any general view of what was goisig 
on. All that Bfr. Stanley has to describe is a dense mass Sf 
African foliage, with occasionally a line of men firing 
at indefinite puffs of smoke presumably proceeding fr^ 
Ashantoes. No such scene as Ihst of the "thin nal lino.” or 
of the fight in the grand mountain soenury of Abys- 
I sinia, offered matorials for graphic wrilinff. Of such chanw 
as he had Mr. Stanley has made rospectable uso. Tbu battia 
of Amoaful and tho entry into Coomnssio are described, not 
exactly in such a way that we can fancy ourselves to have bean 
there, but still with a* foir amount of vivacity. After all, onok 
first impression on reading almost all such stones is that the writer 
has omitted to answer precisely tlie questions which one would 
have wished to ask : but wo do not think that Mr. Stanley msluia 
more errors of this kind than were iuevitalile, and his book Is a 
foir specimen of the class to whioK it belongs. He is rather obtru- 
sively omniscient, and a Httle too fond of tho attitudo of tbo in- 
teUigent American enlightening slow-goii^ EngMimett ; but after 
all he is gouerally murciful, and recoguizM us ns dosorving poopls 
in our way. Indeed it is only right to say that he spoils very 
heartily of most of the officers whom ho has occssiou to mention *, 
and, in particular, that he is really onthusiaitic about Captain 
Glover. No doubt that gentleman deserves what Mr. Htanloy ssys 
of him, and we may take leave of our bistorUo by ac!know lodging 
that he is doinff good service in calling attuntion to Captain 
Glover’s distinguished merits. 


HYDttAUUCfi OF GKEAT KIVEKS.* 

O WING to the want of ii truly great river in Europe, a 
large class of problems belongittg to the science of hydrau- 
lics has been left in comparative dnrkutiMi. Experimonis and cidcis* 
latioos have been conducted upon a limited scale, the pliunomena 
tbemsclves not presenting a magnitude of volume or grandeur of 
aspect to give scope for investigation oommensurate with the fast- 
ness and complexity of the whole subject; and much of our know- 
ledge of river action or natural drainage has therefore remained 
vague, empirical, and without either bm or systorn. It is to the 
magnificent scale on which nature rarries on her hydraulics in 
the New World, and to tho enterprise of one of the young and 
rising communities which have tliere had their birth, that we 
are indebted for an undertaking which already mds in a new 
light many delieato problems connwried with tiie science of 
hydraulics, and which forms a starting-point for investigations 
on a scale never before coutemplntod into the whole su^ect of the 
action of rivers. The survey of the giant siream, the Faratii, set 
on foot by tho Aigontino Confederation, has tbs inosna of 
elucidating many of the phenomena and laws of wstor-move- 
ment which little rivers could but shroud In obscurity. The woA 
was begun throe yosra ago on behalf of tbo Government, as a prelimi- 
nary stop to large engineering works then in contomplatlon. Littis 
was then known of tho mighty system of the Ia Plata beyond 
what was laid down in the cfiarts of the British Admiraltjr. 
Thera is moreover much difference between a nautical and an 


The inrinnatlon it obvious. We cannot say wbeibsr there is soy 
otitor ground for it; but the fact that Sir Oanet warmly 
aptdogixae for the foiluie of one subordinate, and explains 
my be esnaoi speak of tbs perfoimanoe of the other, 
whoee lemaxlD^ soooeis was not yet known, suiely does not 
jnstifr so inipUed charge of groM partiali^. Bir. Stsolev 
filr Garnet tbe neecsssiy oomplimesU ; but we could wkui 
toot be had remembered bfo own very aansi ole ramark about the 
Qfnenl, that whilst "anf man of mom mould is constantly under 
tbeeveMsarchingiod cntical^eyesofaiiusibsr of joarnaUstSf aabe 
iS|noiiiaaosneecfqAetitiiely Btr. Stanley does not 

^oQorss raeUy mecn ihatwbSst '^■xymaa” is bring critkiaed 
mnbe tim fromblsiiie^ Mt wbat beistiT^ to ssj 
istmeenougb. Itmmlainsto sonmmsasiira.wbyiiisft 
too^scntietioimdimkei Brtoftbiawebavapsriunm 

saSdanodg^ 8 k Ostnet Wolselqy basno more rigbi ibaii any 


engineeriogstirvey, both in their requiraiiietits and in their mode of 
operations. The meU relating to navijniion are such as eonoera Urn 
outline and depth of channels, tbe ba^, currants, tides, and wlnda. 
To the engines the currents are of even move Importance than totira 
navigator, whilst he is primarily occupied with the vriume of water 
discharged under tbe varying eondithms of the river, tbe natiito of 
ite bed, and the geologimd riiaracter of tbe smrouimng oodntty. 
Tbe question of currants had been treated by ijnatiiemticiaQS in 
ibstiiaet or d priori principle, or on aesuiuptions resting on narrow 
and imperfect observation. Experimento made with littie artificial 
ehaimeis bad led even the best attibors to lay down certain formuiie 
which thiqr bxtmided to canals and large riven, covering any dis- 
cnpaiiqrwIdA might occur^ between tbe for ronla and uUerved 

’ ^ JflbdrWi'cf of <7raai Sivern-dke FaraiUL the (/ruf^ww, amt the 1 m 
PMa 0ftmrt* By T. 1, Ms^. loir C^., Viennv do* < vo/. Alio. 
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ftcti of aoj kind by the introduction of a new co-efRo$eiit. In tiie 
liaods of icicntiflo eiiginceni the reasonings of mathematiciiina bad 
1)een moulded anew under the influence of experiments, with the 
result that, the ^f between theory and observation widening with 
the scale of appliMtjon, there came to bo ahnoet as many co-efficionts 
and constants intr^uced as there were ongineers engaged upon 
the formulie. Not less widely apart were the conchisions prac- 
tically arrived at. One author would conclude that the velocity 
cf a current ought to decreaso from the surface downwards as the 
ordinates of a parabola having a vertical axis and its apex at the 
bottom of the river ; another, that the current ought to decrf>>;ise 
as the aWnssfo of a parabola with a horizontal axis, the vortex of 
the parabola hiing at the surface. With other autbom the law of 
decrease is mode elliptic, or as one of the conic sections ; with 
some, even a straight line. Tlie calculations of Prony better suited 
small rivers ; tliose of Evtelwmn larger rivers. Those of D'Aubisson 
and Defontaino were mr apart flrom the masterly work of 1>u 
Bunt. AH these uncertainties and discrepancies became mognifiM 
as the formnlm were extended to larger and larger rivers. On 
facing tlio stupendous problem opent^ to thorn by the survey of 
the La Plata and its affluents, the largest river system in the 
world next to that of the Amazon and the Oby, the enginetirs took 
the wise and safe course of assuming that nothing was known 
about great rivers at all. All their information was to bo derived 
from observation and study of the rivers themselves. 

Hecent proceedings in the Court of Chancery have made 

g ubUc the met that the post of Kagineer-in-Chief to the Tia Plata 
lurvev wns held by Mr. Jiitemaii, O.E., by whom a motion was 
made in the Court of Vice-Chnucollor Muliiis fm* an injunction 
to wastrain the publication of M. Ri 5 vy*s book, on the ground of a 
prior right tf) the facts and obHcrvations from which it is made 
up. Into tho merits of Mr. Bateman’s motion, wliich was disalkiwed 
by the judgi», wo forbear to enter, referring our readers to the 
remarks of tlie Vice-Ohancollor in reference to it. What concerns 
us is the viihiable mass of infommtiem resulting from the survey 
itself, end omboilied in tho handsome and ably- written volume before 
us. Avoiding nruilytical fonnnhe, the writiT is content to set out 
tho results of these various (ibstjrvations in terms whk*h involve 
only tho most mdiropiitnry knowlt><lgo of figures. Whst wd 
have most to complain of is ihit) want of anything like an 
attom])t ht a mathematical lixprcssion or even a nu^hodical 
genemlissation of tho facts observed and tabulated. Tbero are 
materials of great value for raising tho science of river hydraulics 
into an mliflce, but they remain for tho most part disjointed and 
rongh-hf'wn. Little or no amends nr<» made to nmthenmticinns, 
whose labours have bw*n souitnvhai brusquely swept aside, b^ tho 
•ubstitiitiou of formulas of supirior accuracy and bmdth. Not a 
few points of great inipoilance have, however, been sufTiciontlv 
made good to form solid ground for future progress, ft 
has bt?on shown with what ease and certaintv the section 
of tho widest and di'opest river can be tnlrcn. Within 
two hours find sixti'on minutes the cross section of the Pardhii, in 
a lino dr/iwu nt itosario to tlie opposite shore of Ihitro Kioa, wns 
successfully carried out. A lino calculatod from a biso of three 
thousand feet was marked out by flogs ou either shon^, a floating 
raft, moored in tho middle of the stream, indicating tho sajue line 
by a flog. A steamer, tho crow btiing previously well trained, was 
taken altornatoly up and down stream across tho marked lino, 
which tho pocket sextant enabled the captain to keep with jwrfoct 
ease, and careful aoundinga were taken in transit. We aro not 
told tho prociso number of sounding's, but tho result is a very 
exact outline of tUo prolilo of the river-bed (l^lato V.\ the palest 
depth being ft. t in., near Iho right, or SanU F^, banlc. Tho 
centre of gravity of the section is readily deduced. The sanio 
plate exhibits the soction of the Uruguay similarly tskeii at Salto, 
with that of tho Mississippi at Vicksburg, and tho Danub) at 
yienna, ibr comparison. To heighten tho contrast our poor littlo 
thread of a stream at Thames Ditton makes the majestic volume 
of tlie ParanA more manifest to the eye. 

More complex and difflcult is* tho determination of the 
ounrents in a river of this magnitude. Here the simple in- 
struments in use in operations on a small scale utterly fail. 
The necessary apparatus had in this case lK*en hocdfulfy pre- 
pared boforehaua, and brought out from London. The im- 
proved curroat-metor, described at greater length in the Appendix, 
Its constniction and mode of u.<e being made clear ^ diar 
grams (Plato YllL), is baaed upon tho same principle as the 
mtent log. It is to the hydraulic engineer what the chronometer 
la to the navigator, and is as superior te the meter previously in 
nso as is a chronometer to a common Geneva watch. * A fan-scraw 
of the ordinary propeller shape, but four inches only in diameter 
ao]^ th«' blades, is made to revolve with the current On its 
axis there is a flne tliread working in two worm-wheels, each of 
three inches diameter, each wheel containing a great number 
of teeth, and one of the wheels having one tooth more than 
the other. Bach revolution of the screw, the axis being firmly 
set in tlie framework of the apparatus, makes the who^ move 
jthe distance of one tooth, and by tbe time the firet wh^ has 
made a complote revolution, corresponding to twenly-two mohi- 
, timia of tho screw, tho second wheel bos gained one tooth. By 
mown of todoxos it is easy to read off tho total number of ravolu- 
Homi^the screw, and by eomputation based upon experh^t to 
thaiate of veloaty of the current lushaQow water, where 
Htaihed to WUiJtion h eaay 


twofitilum, wHhgMtiinMidiy. The awratM t» 

anifimbariimefretlongvTOBamaitemd^ Thieqgh eaeii 
these syee a rope was raTe,vriie»m the madhinevvaalowmdby 
two sailars from a boat anchored in the stream, the vopee hNng 
kept vertical, and tho bar horizontsi, at any de^h from time 1m> 
time required. AH tiiat was needfhl waa that the iqiparalea dheuld 
bo kept at the same level during an operation. The opeoKteravdm 
now no moreTimited by depth or volecHy. They eoum pnefete^j 
go to any depth and register any current. Anotlier great odvanmgw 
was that they could integrate all the ciimnta from the mErfluBO 
downwards in a vertical plane, and so find tbe ahsolnte mean ef all 
the different currents under the point of section, the point bmgr 
mathematically correct independently of specalattOB or mpanim 
adjustment, the limit of error being that of the working of the 
instrument, which it is for tbe engineer to lock to and to tafco inte 
account like the error of a chronometer. The initniiiieBt ooiiUl bo 
lowered out of gw, and thrown into gear, by puIHiig a wire at ilm 
instant of beginning an ohservation, the average doration of whkh 
was about five minutes. Oalm weather was essential to acemw, 
at least on lam rivers, and in tidal rivers ohservatiane should owy 
betaken near high and low water. For a large river or an eatuaiy 
with a variable current, usuaHy due to the efihet of tides, a per»^ 
manent observaterv should be moored at a convenistnt pQ 4 iit oatha 
line of soction in the deeper part of the river. 

The first series of observations recorded hy M. Bdvy ware on tba 
1 a Plata or Kiver I’late, the great estuary which, frrom being 
ahvays kept full of fresh water by the flood qf tiie BtranA and the 
Um^aj, is called a river, although it has no drainage of ha 
own nor at all the form of a river. It is, in fact, a large shallow 
basin, which at one time reached 200 miles higher up and termi* 
nated in long. 60® 35' W., lat. 32® 4' 8., at a point now ealled 
Diamante, where the delta of the Parand commences. It is now 
about 125 miles long, and at its narrowest 23 miles wide and 63 
at its mouth. Its depth is about 18 fr. on the average at low 
water, nowhere exceeding 36 ft. Its waters are found to h(dd in 
suspension abont i-io, 000th part 1^ weight of solid matter, which 
being deposited at each turn of the tide, gives rise to hanks and 
islands destine^l, as observation surely proves, at some dietant time, 
by reason of tbe law of curronts.to unite in continuous banks^ 
when the Plate will be no more. It ^vill lie mcmd in the Parand, 
tho mouth of which will be where now the Plate terminates in 
the sea, forming a delta like that of tlie Mississippi, the Palmas 
and Guazu branches extending beyond Monte Viaeo. The exist- 
ence of tides in the Plate was for tho first time established by 
these ob.^ervations. The tidal wave was in fiict traced a hundred 
miles up both the Psrand and the Uriiguay. The influence of tlio 
wind, to which all rise and fall in the snrfrce of the water had 
been nenitofoir© attributed, is considerable, varying with the force 
and direction of the wind, but tho gauge-observations (tabled in 
Plates IT. and III.) indicate a repilar tidal oecillation comspond- 
iiig to the age of the moon. Tno highest point touched by tho 
gauge is 8 ft. 7 in . } ordinary low water at monos Ayres marking 
I 3 ft. 4 in. below tho xnetm level, and spring tides lowering 
the surface another foot or so. But the influeDCO of sterma 
is traceable in all extreme flguies. Thus a heavy storm 
, on tbe 19th of January, 1870, banlied up the water to the extent 
I of fifty inches above ordinary low-tide level, producing a kind of 
revolution in the territory of these streams, and for a hundred 
miles up its course reversing the current of tbe mighty Parand. 
The currents of the Plate are by no means those of an ordinary 
river, affected as thev are by the two great streams which run into 
it by manifold months, as well oa by the tides whirii meet it at its 
embouchure into the ocean. Plates II. and III. exhibit the results 
of meter obsmwtionA on both the Plate and the Parand, showing 
their variable vekHUtxes, and correlating tliem with the tidal wave. 
Taking ns a test instance December 30, 1870, we find the velocity 
at tlie surface 108 ft. per minute, at 4 fhet below it 95 It. 2 in., at 
7 feet 84 ft. II in., at jo feet 77 ft 1 in., at 16 fret 58 ft. 8 in., 
and at i foot from tbe bottom, 35 ft o in., tbe river depth being 24. 
feet. The mean current observ^ by the integrator, mhtwiy be- 
tween the eurfsce and the bed, was 83 ft o in. per minute. The 
mean fhll of the Plate on the same day was 0*388 ia* per mile, 
reduced ly ebb to 0*342 in., the maximum 0*444 in. On the 
Parand slroi^r currents prevail, the velocity 4 ft below the em^ 
free being in one obaervaiioii, January 18, 206 7 in., and the 

mean frmn bank to bank 126 ft. 8 in. The UrugissT, on the 3inl 
of Febroarv, showed a veiooitjrat the Salto section mnot less tiian 
333 ft. I In. The curves in these diagrams an drawn in a 
vertical plane on the river soctiona for ea^r comparieon 
of the form of section with the outline of surfree currants. 
Theoonstnnt rebtion of depth to veloci^ is one of As most inqpofw 
taut results of these observations. Nowhere is thfruoimexiQD niora 
conspicuous than in the case of the Urumray. At times a^mighly 
river rivalling in volume the Ibrand, havmg a drainage area of 
200,000 square mOes, at others it MiiliB Into copi|i8wttl.n lnv|^ 
mflooBoe, Hb toIubb during Beoeintar Mug lednaed'nliwt 
two ndktMotr Soho, within » nokyduumal mUm i1|b Oomd^o). 
145 Ik. in wMA, to « of wntor rf 6 ft,. wHh • w Bwnt 
of ohoojb Ato milm an hour. ThoOonditowMMdinaigBd f^en 
inMtiiMwhonthotin^ni^ingjia^ wat^m. Ahout alhn aiSlai 
ahora Um town of IMto an ^ fiint kBa Of dn Vstg^t 
ing tha nriofBaairiaaatiit M of <fcaatnaiit<wd,iB i)<ii»iiii|iW!>rn, ^ 
navigotm, A i n a wi ildBai of ntfc ewnin dwataff^ofiiia laiMy 
iidlaand»%air wiie,l»»«|MeBna, ririK falow 

thfan la n Hfiknoea oF’iMat Wow 

Ow fiiBa of t m i i lyjhw ftwt -Any itfcwy Otahitl n 




'itsview.' 


adkitloww 

ftnrtt tMum iiiBiiMWft Ona^Mito Ibir 
am tib^kuOni lUauf like f^panadi^ wbiiA waca^uiiftatwiiA# 
liriMl Wa«E Iwt wldob, aa iw a»toU in a ^wiigi^ 

Bart ta ^ Imitor of Ihuaguayi ean liaard iliirty mtha 
ttafr thunder laahtt ao load thatBithiaaiiiila no voice can be 
ngg^ and ^ neinboitiiiig Mttleiiieiita have had to be abandoned^ 
iflpBGttirn populawnt becoiuiig deaf. 

JMh Bdvy^ namtive ia enlivened Urom time to tiine 
and plctoreaqua notkea of the iconeiy, the genend pyaical 
Aatvna, and tha natural prodoete of the coantiy, wkicli forma 
Bart of vaat tevtiaiy aheet, the hugeat in the world, ex- 
ttfidlng eait and west from the Andea to the AtlentiCi and 
north and aouth iSrom the mountains of Hmzil to the Strait of 
Magdlan. EBa deaeriptive powers ore shown in particular in the 
aeeount of a dnat storm which bunt upon the party upon tbe 
^von erne altemoon, alter tbe thermometer had stood above tos^ 
Alirw in the shade. "The Andes seemed rushing upon them at 
mepraas spee^ hi .the form of clouds whose outline was hard 
and dafinra liks those of cumuli, yet not rounded,** threattuiing to 
huiy the uttosmiflesat river-steamer Aptila and crew among the 
^ boulders * of their outskirts. Before the tempest broke in a dduge 
of mitt, the A^uM$ deck and the whole land were covered with a 
deposit of fine impalpable clay, a tenth of an inch thick. At this 
mnsis, when nothi^ could be Wrd but the roaring of the storm, 
total darkness prevailed for five or six minutes, the last thing seen 
being the bmildm ** floating about fifty A»ot above tbo groimd, 
just burying the tops of small trees. Tbe clouds themselves, 
instead of floating a mile or two above the ground, wore touching 
it, whilst a number of straight projections, elevations, and ridges 
of a dark-brown and gray colour reached from the earth to tha 
towering height of quite three miles.** We should like to bo assured 
that M. iidvy*s estimates of heights above ground rested on data as 
carefully olmirved as those of the waters un<ler the earth. In tbe 
proper department of the survey there can bo no doubt that a 
moBft valuablQ addition has been made to the science of hydraulics, 
and, to whomsoever the credit may be primarily duo, the vuluine 
before us serves to mark a now and important stage in the work of 
viverHiurveybg. 


HALF A LIFE .• 

D H. BASKin*, speaking, let us suppose, in the character of 
Frank Franklin, the hero and narrator of Hal/ a Life, ushers 
bis book into the world with the statemont tlmt he writes it 
** because everr life, and any part of it, if truly and faitiifiilly de- 
scribed, must De full of iuterest to every thinkiug Isdug.** And in 
the next sentence the author observes, As for amusement, perhaps 
if you wait you will find this account of my life quite amusing 
•enougli, even for the most thoughtless among you/* It will m 
aeen that the former of these announcemeuts loaves no room for 
the imasibility of Frank Fninklin*s od ventures os told by llfr. 
Dasont appearing anything other thou a true and faithiul descrip- 
tion of life. From the latter it is evident that auy (^ue who denm 
not find a sufficiency of amusement in these adventures, any one 
whoso faculties cannot bear the strain of investigating their 
humour, must rank lower even than ** the most thoughtless ** — 
must indeed be classed among the imbeciles of tbo world. Yet 
wo must ooufess that, having read Half a Li/ef we cannot but 
xegrot that Dr. Doscut, whose translation and naiTati(.>n of Norse 
legends ore certainly first-rate in their way,, should have de- 
parted from that way and cast in his lot with tbe crowd of 
ephemeral novelists. The subicct with wliich he has chosen to 
^upy a ooDsiderablo part of his book, that of school-life, is 
one of the most difficult with which a writer can deal. It 
may be in its difficulty that the fascination lies which bus led 
4 K> many writers to attempt it: or perhaps this is <Krcasi(med 
xtther by a not uncommqu kind of vanity^ which leads a man 
to pride himself on the hearty boyish suint which he supposes 
binuelf to have sustained throimhout ana in spite of all tbe cares 
and anxieties of his manhood, llowever that mty bo, out of many 
attempts to give a good and true picture of Knglish school life, 
^y one — Tom Browti'i School I)ayB — ^has coininandcd or iiieritca 
any lasting attentiou. Hie boys in that book were like real boys 
eoUeciively, and each one hod an individual and well-marked 
ehometer. It ia hard to out tip any interest m boys like those do- 
aeribad aa inhabiting Westminster in the pages of Dr. Dasent's 
book Thon is no real efaameter in any one of them, and they oil 
talk with a peculiar flippaiit amarinees which after a little time is 
indescribably wearisome. This, however, is not confined to the 
Weatminster VySf there is a atngular likeness in the thoughts 
apmh of ou the people whom the author intioduoee into bis 
pages. Oim is reminM (y them of the Italian marioneUe theatres, 
where one voice eervea alike fox hero and heroine, rufllan and 
nrin^ : when the influence of the same guiding haiid is phunly 
mogttieed In the wooden actions of variooa puppets. One of these 
pqiu^Bt Weatmiiister, to whom the name or Qaeqfe Irwin ia 
given^ commands, or is suppoasd to eomniand, a surpaesiiur diare of 
^ aiiantionaadadBiiiation. If Uachajocteras exmessed 

fa words and deeds bid most shadowy resemblmioe to tha do-* 






author esema to thiidc the% having lablled this panigdn srMi 
every known virtue, he hasooue bk duty by Uas^ aiid hiivs 
him to ahHt for himselt aa anappefontly vaiy eomnMpiaos ymm 
iiM,. It jagoodfbr a writer to leave aomethhHr to t&s I ni ig tw is 
tion of hia readers to supply \ H amuses thsir maltf and ivesi 
him flrom becoming weamomo by too waA imiiitaiioe on Me 
msaniug. The praotioe may, bowever, be oarriad too ffir | 

Dasont has in the matter of Goorge Irwin la(l evarytking fit Ma 
roodera to supply, and to do this is to make too hm a demand 
upon their will aud power to assist bha. He muse bo Ofedited 
with a certain amount of originality in keeping Ftmnk FranUlti br 
a long time out of the moshes of love-nudriug, which are apt no 
doubt to be tiresome in novels, by dint of nHing bis mind and 
absorbing bis cnorgios with friendship for Irwin. Unfiirtuimloly 
the iHoudship is quite ns tirosoiiie os the lave-moking could hi* 
Here is a spociuiou of tlie talk which goes on between the two 
friends. Irwin hns just arrived to take up his abode at Oxfbldf 
whither his l^lsdcs has preceded him, ond^e is loitering over the 
shops in the High on tho way to his rooms, wiaUlng to buy printa 
forhisbodroom;- ^ c 

** Wiilt till you MH> your bedroom/* I said, snd then I esoxstl hhn la eomt 
on, and livave the shop. 

** Ym/* ho said, ** there Is s time fbr all things, imd It eerUdnly is net the 
(tmo to buy Utbogratdis, hoerever good, the voiy nuunant one has iuiqpsd efl 
a oaoeb on tbs first day of reaidotice at Oxfhrd. Tell me, old fellow, how do 
you feel ? ** 

** So lonely till you onme. 1 roqld have sat down and cried ; but all li 
rhnnged oiuce you come. How hfii>py we shall ho together t'* ' 

In course we shall,*' cried Irwin. Do you know 1 have often thought 
of what that doar Mr. rhrA's(Mtniu euld, nna of his stdry ami tlss riddhi of 
life, and yet, though it might have inado me meUooholy to how mipy 
rhaiires we have ogaiust us, and bow very wrctclied we may Im, ynt what 
ho said of the transitory nature of life, aiid of its only bolng one {Mirt of a 
murh longer oxistenoe, has imale im\ ou tho whole, much happier, What 
we have both got to do Is to trust in Ood, and then lamr Whatever befkUs us 
with a stout heart." 

I suppose he oxpoctc<l me to say something, but I only mused on wbat ho 
mud, and so ho went on— > 

** Well, it U rathor hard to nioralite (m one's way from the ooAoh to oua's 
new rornus. Aud yet, after all, tiiU nuoslng uml transli fW>m tbo old Irwin, 
the Westiniiieter b*)y, to the new Irwin, the Oxft»rd man, is very Hkc that 
pus^a^C) from an inTerior life liero to that happy stats to wideh w« iKdlsve 
the ^ood shall be trnuslatod in a inoinnnt, ny, in ilia twinkling of on sva." 

U was so alMurd to me to i^unpnre the tnlscrolile rooms ht whUsh i was 
hurrving him with tim luunAlons of the blest, Uiot I burst out laughing, 
much to Irwin's disgust. 

^That you uoll frhmd diip, herviusc when I moke a profound siaxiulatlim, 
and treat you to it in the stretd, like one of the old pori|Hitotles, yon un- 
f^arnest fellow, you hiii-Ht out lunghirig, ns if tlio KlngiUmi of Heaven sad 
the <'onj»idcrstion of it wevo any luiighing inaltcr." 

** All 1 say in self-ilehmeu is what one of the old sages would have said, 
and if tliero is any (ruth in liistor)', did say : ' Hespieo flnoin ' — ' Omsider 
the end.’ Walt and see whnt your rooms arc like bslbro you compare them 
to the Kingdom of Heaven." 

l)y this time wo were in Tom Quail, aud cutting diugonsHy senaia it to 
pAHS out at tho entrance by the hall HlHircsse, and so on, koejilug to Uhj 
right to the little (iiiadrungle in wtiich "Cimplaius" stood. 

•* The way to the gale of life is ilnrk and slipfiory," innrmiiiv'il Irwin, 

and su it is here, that's one as wo crossoil the luim/w nytux. 

If in other rcap<»cta Invin appuara a commutipliico young oiad, 
it must certaiuly 1>u admitted that hu u prig he ru»os to rcimukablo 
ouiiuenco. Onu cannot help hoping that Dr. Daseiit haa not bciui 
oo imfortunato in hin nxperiouoe of young men and thoir mlationa 
and converoationa with each other as thin pOMugo might luail ono 
to BuppfioH. Them is oomething nhmist monstrouii in thu Idea oi 
two uiulorgraduiitoa being iuipri?siu4 with such vapid, mawkiah 
ideaa and intomhanging ih»m in such vapid, mawkish worda aii 
these on their entry into Univorsiiy life, tine is inclined to think 
that they must htivo studied tho boluiviourof tho umimgraduab'ft 
in JiUiftn Humdy and, having faebinned their own upon it, mic- 
c<i»eded in Rurpssing thnir inodols. That part of thu half of t^nk 
Franklin^s life which ia ntumi at Oxford ie neither mom intorosting 
nor more natural than that which ie missed at WeHttnixiBt<,)r ; the 
ctoof event which occurs during it is tiie death of Irwin by a fall 
from hia horse just at tho time when he is about to distmguish 
bimHclf in his “ Great Go.” The spirit in which he is ronr^'Mjntcd 
as regarding this exaiuinrition, and the cximisHiona which hs uses 
concCTning it, arc of a atrange kind. Probably the hdlowing paa- 
suge was written with tho view of inriilciiting the ml vantages to 
be derived from a due exorcise of piety in everyday aflaim j ow^ 
cannot supiioie that the efl'cet which’ it producet of roducitig 
religion to the merest bathrai was intentional 

Xow, do you know, this ^xmidnatton nwiiis to mo vciy like tho day of 
judgment ; ws siuill bo all right if w«» don’t Imrur tho artjfrt of the ox- 
om^rv, hilt who eaa say if tln-y rn«y not Is* as fdlUhla Si tha /mrioiti gtals, 
and ffti govwMid by rrotohr-la and rn^trkv / For inyswlf, if tiwy wnr(t as 
Grsl 1 sliould not fr^ar. For m His Jinnds, with all my sins atul w^aknf'MOS, 
which ar«>. manifold, 1 nliould Kufc'. And aa He rahai iha hssrts uf the 
cxninini^rs, I seem to have a firm nssuranoe that all wlU 1 j«» wall, bad ihiit 
Wfi shall, at teost, not dlMgroee onrselves. And now guod-tflgbt. Fiw my- 
aelC, I have cost away oU care. Hits, too, like eveiytklog iit Ufli, It In w 
bofidofOod.'* 

little haa been eaid of the home life demeted in Dr. Danetit/s 
book ; bat bi truth there ie little to any. There it no plot, and no 
pretonaion to n plot; one would bay inali Che boc^ wee intended to 
ie e Rcriee of bnlliant aketebes of life and nuumera aa they worn a 
lew yean ago *, and no doubt it ia a aenea of akotchcii. But a 
writer ntnaC jnme ihaC he poitaeaaes very great powers before he 
ean affind to throw away ihe Milled trammela of art, which are 
not tnmunela bo mutA aa supporta to atay the wavoriog 
and itncmirfii ftopa of those who have not the ftrength malm a 
Ypad Ihr themaeivea, and keep tbrir Ibotitepain tho path wkicli 
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^fbo gmt dofeot of Indien of Qreek philosophy was its sub- 
•WtIoiioo to wor^ as though words ware thiiigs. It is a trite 
remark to say nowadays that this verbalism must impress itself 
vq^OBkf if it does not domineer over, the systems of men who know 
M langnago bat thoir own. These chains were riveted at a very 
eari^^mo round the thinkers of India. If we mark what is said 
about the soul as intsIliaeQce or the faculty of apprehensiou (i. 4^}, 
wa shall not be aorprlM to find one school of the 8 ankhya philo- 
sophy denying the eodstance of a maker or ruler of thingi^ pnor to 
creaoon^ and asserting ** that there is no proof of God's existenoei 
nnperorivad by the senses, not inferred from reasoning, nor yet 
revealed.* The philosophy of Iswara adoiowledges an absolute 
intelligence which is the source of all individual intelligenoas and 


come to an end with its consummation. The existence of any other 
creator he rejects utterly, his reasoning being clinched with the 
following argument 


thnnu^ ittuclom axlie^ inki irttav dai)D|«H|»^ 

and that thssa tve ara si^viM bto aix^r-two mta^affor 
obaeuiity) and Ulnaioii cmnptitiBg aMl aigbt imeoiMi ailx«nie ilw^ ^ 
•ion tan, whihi gloom and utte SMcknais have each rigbleak dtfl* < 
•Iona— we mav wall turn witheMing of indseeribidda 
ment to the hymn spoken hr Vloh (voioe or qpeteh) iii|iiaiasoC 
herself SB the supreme and unlveinal soul 

I msbold beta the tun and iKo nuMn, tlM firmsiiHHityiind Ai«k • . wbe 
•m tiM qu«ati« tbs soafarter of westth, tbs p owiw pr sf to ewisdgs, sud fimt 
uf Mob s» n^t wonhip. tbs gocls rMidsr univsnsUy pisssut svsirehsiv 
ud psrvsdsr sf sU tbious. , . I make stnuig wbom l tkooss* I mMS bba 
^ly • • I p«rvsdo hsavsa and ssirth. I boie tbs ftdbsr on tbs 

bm of thia (univsnal mind), and my origiti Is in tbs midst of tbs ocean | 
ther^w do I pcinrsds sll bsinss, and toufib this hoavsA wltb imr fiunu 
Origlnaang ail beings, I pms Hks tbs brsms: 1 sm sbm IhbbMvm,. 
beyond this esrth ) and what U tbs gmat one, that am I. 

It is remarkable that Oolebrook<^ in quoUng this hymn, should 
not notice its striking likeness to the still more magnificimt Oology 
which the writer or Ecsclesiasticus places in the mouth of too' 
Divine ‘Wisdom, who declares that she encompasses the dou<foand 
walkn in the bottom of the deep, that she came forth (torn tho 
mouth of the Most 1 ligh, and that she shall never The com- 
parison seems to lay oj^n one of the many tracks of Lnvestignti^ 
suggested by thoseliesavs. Our gleanings have been ocnflned t 6 n 
few psm, and can give but a faint idea of tlm harvmt to be reaped 
fVom the whole field explored with unwearying toil by a ihimuir 
whose memory must be ohorisbed by his countrymen with legiti- 
mate pride. 


PsUchsd from nature, nnaflbcted therefore by ocnsclouflneae and the rest 
of nature’s tnmmsla, hs could have no inducement to creation ; fettered by 
nature, be could not be capable of creation. Guidance ivquinM proximity, 
as tbs iron is attraoted by tbs magnet; tnd in like maimer it 1« by proximity 
that living souls govern individual bodies, eulighioncd by animation as hot 
iron is by beat.— 1. 064: 

This seemingly elaborate reaaoning resolves itsdf uhimately 
into the oonwsi&on of our inability to form conceptions oxci^pt 
through impreesiona made on our senses, and IVom this inability 
it infers a general impossibility, thus leaving the ultimate cause of 
development or evolution with no better solution tlian that of a 
great mundane egg which creates itself. Tho philosophy thus 
Drought into existence dealt very freely with' the books tor which 
it claimed the sanctity of divine revelation. Its own remedy for 
all earthly evils was abstraction from the bonds of matter. Tho 
means to this end— that is, to happiness — was meditation ) accord- 
ing to tho precepts of the Veda the road lay througli a series of 
outward ceremonies, and it was so much the worse for the Veda. 
The method prescribed by revelation was not pure, for it was at- 
tended with the siaughtor of animals, which, if not actually sinful, 
was at least not himleas ; and if a particular precept enjoined the 
^ying of the sacrificial victim, a general maxim forbade the hurt- 
ing of any sentient being. But further, the method was defective, 
rinqe even gods, Indn and the rest, perish at the appointed 
period, and it was excessive, in so far as by it tho happiness of one is 
made a source of unbappinese to another (i. 352). 

With such a foun^tion for the transcendental systems of 
thought, it is not surprising that the popular systems should run 
out into a wild growth of verbalism^ this verhatism making itself 
felt by a multi^ication of ceremonies which laid on all who were 
subjected to thorn an appalling and intolerable slavery. Nowhere 
cap wo escape from that fearful power of words which has exer- 
cised a mknty influence ofi tho scholastic theology of Catholic 
Europe. Under this i^aiem the phrases and hymns of the Veda 
become magical incantations, or smUs which can compel the deity 
to grant the spiritual grace for which the suppliant prays. Nay, 
the supreme act or aeries of acts which are regarded by the philo- 
sophers as the pron^test mode of attaining teatitude^ and which 
constitute devotion to God, consist in related mutterings of bis 
inwrtkBl name, the syllableOm, at the same time meditating its sig- 
Bifloatioii (i. 263). When such is the efficacious devotion *of the 
most advanced, we cannot be surprised if the Veda itself should be 
toest ed imth the veneration paid to the imago wMch foil down 
ftom Jupiter, and honouied by recitation ** in various suporstitious 
modes, word by word, either simply disjoining them, or ebe re- 
peatiiig the words alteniatdy, bockwai^ and forwards, once or 
i^ftener. Copies of the Rig Vm and Yajur . . . are prepared for 
these and other modee of ndtsl, and are called Pada, Krama,^ ^c. 
Few thinga lumpily are ahaolute^ without use; and such prac- 
tiosB as tneae oMowdy reduce to a minimum, aa Oolebrooke has 
atroog^ inslated, the lability of ooiniptiou and interpolation in 
the Yeoie text Of the general genuineness of this text we can 
have not the least doubt; that there has been here and there a 
slrglit tmpsriog with words, sad with fotal results doliberstoiy 
contom^ited, ms bssn clearlty shown by Proibasor B£ax Miiller in 
ihs instSDoe at ths passage which eiyoina on widows the duty of 
foDovdiv their husnuida through toe funeral fires to the parSoue 
whkh Iws beyond. Bnt it is at Isaat possible that kiesa ehangea, 
UbriteninaOy dight in thdbr extent, altbough dead^pn tMr 
sfiMs, may bave been made before the fully devefop^ sscer- ; 

of the Beshmsos devised these IngeiiiotiB modes of poyhtt | 
hmioiirfo their sieiudlMiol^ I 

Kotlem opmnnvssie themsse dslittfirfirions of ths Ssnldiya I 
sdAdhsr pbuosephiisJ qrstema of the Hindus. When we m 
told 'Ast the bldfactual erntion )s ttsUs to soiler thiomA Ihur 
cUsMDfifictimwnio^^ kisllfM^; ihattbnrearsSvc dh- 


BYOONR DAYS IN DEVON AND CORNWAI-U* 

A ny attempt to illustrate tlio ciistoins and tmditiona of the 
^^Wost Uoimtreo'Ms sure to possess more or bus mterest. 
and it is courageous of Mrs. Whitoombo to venture upon a flela 
one half of which has suillcod for Mr. Hawker and Mr. BoitreU, 
We must say, however, that, while she attemnla m<tre tlian they 
have done, she has perfuniied less, and leaves &e reader in an un- 
satisfied condition at the end of his task. Mrs. Whitcombe is- 
apt to be inconsecutive ; she does not seem to understand tho 
difference between what is curious and what is trivial ; and, be* 
sides lack of research, which lands her in curious mis-sUte- 
menls, she has a way of leaving a story or legend unfinished 
and an inference or moral unpointed. In her (fomish pages she 
pea over the same ground as sovi?ral able predecessors, and exhibits 
by contrast her incapacity to discriminate what is noteworthy. 
In those which relate to Devonshire, where the field has been 
less worked, she lias yielded to an inclination to chronicle small 
beer ” which curtails her space for what is really of interest Thoa 
a is taken up with adages about the luck that will follow 
a child according to the day of Ijbo week on which it waa bom- 
adages net specially local, and oortaiulv too trite to nets! repeti- 
tion; she reproduces from Western the statement that *^Juliu» 

I OflDsar spent some time at Lydford ” (at the hteul of Dartmoor 
Forest) ** on his second arrival in Kriglanfl’* — a staUmumt not more 
worthy to be accented os history than tho legend that at Dydforcl 
Castle Judge Jeltroys reap^KMirM at inhu’vals in the shape of a 
black pig; and though she can laugh at tho local derivation of 
Marasion, or Market-Jew, iVom the lirsk tinners, who are supposed 
to liavo been of the kin of J udas Iscariot, sbo quotes with approval a 
manuscript histoiv of Lostwithiel which accounts for its name by 
the supposition of an earthquake that swallowed up tho older eity^ 
of which Ixwtwlthiel or Ix^t-wSth-all ’’ comnieniorates the dis- 
aster. ^ Add to this a good deal of crudeness and defoctive arronim- 
inent in ma:^ parts of the voluihe ; for oxamplo, in the case of U10 
legisuds of Tavistock, which are given in a very oonfosed ikshion. 
First we have the anoedoio of Prince Charles’s rait to the town in 
1645, when the incessant wet so annoyed him that evir after, when 
I any one said ** it was a fine day,’* he rejoined that it wis sure to bo' 
raining at Tavistock.” Seeing that 1645 wss the year of Nasoby^ 
and but four years before the execution of Charles 1 ., the pro* 
babilities are that any small joke about Tavistock weather 
would soon have beem cifaced from tho mind uf the Prince; 
and that tho story is os apocryphal as it certainly is trivial. From 
Charles 11 . Mrs. Whitcombe skips liack seven centuries to Grdgar. 
Duke of Devon, founder of Tavistock Abbey in a.d. 961 : ana 
from this, wo should have thought, prehistonc Duke she files off' 
to Betty Grirasbaw, a young woman murdered in the grounds of 
Tavistock Vicamge, from whom it is an easy leap back fo a 
nameless Abbot who was drownerl in the river Tavr, near tho 
Abbot’s Weir. To say nothing of graver ikulU in toe notice of 
Johanna Houthcott, these hops and skim seem to prove that Mrs. 
Wl^ombe's chronology is somewhat mconsecutiv«3. 

Notwithstanding ti^ def4»cts, however. Bygone JMya is not 
wanting in interest. Mn. Whitcombe’s plui is to divide into 
three seetkma, under the heads of ^^Baporstirions” ^^OusiomSi’^ 
and Legends,” such matter as she bu collected about each of 
the counties. Neither of them, in truth, can be said to bnvo * 
allowed the inarch of intellect to rob them of whatever isrsdit 
ettecliee to a well-cberished foith hi., tho darkest end most 
dId*^world sttpentltions. Mrs. WhiteoMbe^s story of the formeria 
w% near LauncestoiL whose pig was '^over-looked* by a 
witch, end who had W reven^, through the aid of a white 
I S a mebin chcdy m^un ple of West country ignorance 

* Dew w* Dwm oad Cfrmaadf with of oxitttog 

senses Sn^ €6iioim. By Mju Hew PwuisU WUtcomU. Losikiaf 
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and fapenttthnri aot'^ dniUt ludiv bm cndHlid icliadm 
not madf Sir. BoMmB’o fStmmnMt biariMtii 

eoari" nb-dooiitillHm an aomo wIm> bam » vtmA iataiHi is 
the mMwtmm^ rign ff«me tibeo dMdtii0i»»-4te^ 

^^Wlntd^” to^oilMi tvhonurini e pMrfUr oat of otena ni^ 
to ju^ flnmt »; imiaiuBa. or two qmtsA hy <mr' aattnr ftwn 
Mbso m gorhliDg of Bmptmo. the fU^uiims^ erM* 

aiiswen of Oxford tm&imdiiatm' 19 oie At^ of J RN ia l . Stusli 
a wliEaid ‘waa a owtain "Old Bater/’ to lahoav whant lla^ had 
in the mAj pmt of thii c a a t t ay ItMted Ham imUlaktwomm 
to 0 tBb< a witeii, fbr which tiiuf wm hnooght to triali Jud^ 
Btamngh aant a meaaagei that ho did sot Itaoe ofP ma 
oonjairisgi he would ho caught and chaigned is^ a- manner ho 
would not Ilka ’’ (JSGwwV^ Ymr^Bookf 212), Thio ia a xontinie^ 
eanea of Devon $ hot Gocnwail, oa out reaoen nood not ha told; ie 
not a whit behind in Mind oreduiitjr. Thm ia aometUng po^e 
and at leaat innooMit in ita aupentttkMiB aXxmt walla^ audhaa those 
of Madron and Badinth, oidciwed with healing viituea; Lady 
Niuit'a well in littla Oow^aod St» Booha’ai whidi can oon&r a 
gift of divination^ or again in mush wMla aa 9h Kajne^ to drink 
^whioh giveaahnilNind.or wift the whip-hand over nil or her 
no longer bettor huM" Bnt witcbor^,’’ and ^ iil^-wiahing/' 
and weevil eye ’’eae tyjwa of auperatition calculated to work 
miaohief and foator a mint of revenge and jaidoiuiy, eapeciailj 
' ' 1 peananto; capable of helievins that the h^ cure 

ia the water in which e tmmderbolt ~ 


;haB been 

boiled’': and the oeetain apeaiiic fbr thegoitre go befora aim*- 
liae to tne grave of the laat-baried young man, and apply the dew, 

S tbored by paaaing the hand thiice from the head to the foot of 
0 grave, to the pi^ affected.” Devonshire folk are said to believe 
that a locked or Mtad <kK)r, or a beam overhead, im^ea the 
paaaage of a dying nuui’a apirit. Moribund Devoniana 1^ olijeot 
to ffQoae-foathera. 

Between aupomiitlana and cualoma the line ia aomawhat in- 
diatinct ^ aa not unfiroquently the latter take their riaa from the 
former. And it ia ouxioua how many of these in Devon and 
OomwBll exhibit xesemblancea to thoae of Slavonic countri^ 
Thus the behaf thai the chief nocturnal delight of the Oomiah 
Piakioa ia riding the colta and plaiting tliair uianea ia quite 
in keeping with the tastes attributed to the Huaaian Domovoy ; 
end ino Ul-luok supposed iu Devonshire to attach to washing 
clothea cm Good Fri^y has on affinity, caaual or othcr^to the 
superstiUon which foibwa wnahing lluon in Holy Week in Little 
Kumia. In Ruaaia this ia a oompliiuent to the RusaUcoa, or 
female waler-spirita,.and a broach of the custom might be visited 
bv death .throng downing. In Devon it ia said to wash out one 
01 the fiunUy* So, too, tJie Dovonahiro and Ooriiiah cuaiom of 
crying the neck” at harvest, which couaiata in tying up a small 
ahaaf ^hiited ahd decorated with flowora, and conaiating^ of the 
finest eara*^ of the hurt wheatahe^ in a field), foiimng a ring and 
chimting a rhyme around it, ondf then carrying it tu ho hung 
up till next yeoi’a harvoat iu the fitmihousn Idtehen, resemblea 
very much the Ruaaion carding homo of the sheaf, and placing to 
in the house beneath the lloly picture. The I'uny Day (8th of 
P May) at Helston, and 8t. Piran’s Day (5th of Mai’ch) which ia a 
groat day with the Oorniah miners, luive much in tnem akin to 
Slavonic custonm and foUdoro. On Funy Day all the Helston 
folk wear flowers^ and form a ** halantow,” which rneana in Gorniah i 
a prooesaiou Cbr walking the boundaries. On St. Piran’s festival 
the tinners dreaa up a figure called Jack-Qrl.eut, meant to repre- 
sent Judas Iscariot, and set it up to be burnt, or shot at, or 
thrown down a chimney. It has neen surmised that the former 
custom has soxub connexion with the Reman Floralia, while the 
ori^ of the latter ia more obscure. But may not both be 
relma of aacred rites Wpical of the birth of spring and the death 
of winter, and rofi^hto to Aryan origin, aa are other cuatoma kept 
up by Q^Teutoniirp^lM P In Russia one mode of guessing 
oa to A^tum’jbotne^ for life ia to aet a table fur a chance comer at 
thh aeaaonA of jSpiphany. In Devon the curious maiden carries 
hemp-seed to the cWroh porch on St. Valentine's Eve, and scatters 
it on hiXt way home in the faith that she will have a tiaion of her 
fhture husband oatmg it up. Clearly cimtoma repeat themselves. 

Amongst curious customs of Devonshire Mrs. Whitcombe gives 
a fitll account of ^^WaMiiling the ' Apple-trees^” kept up ia the 
bflUef that 

The mm or less fhilt they will bring, 

As yon do give tlis nr wiussiling. 

This modern sacrifice or libation to Pomona ia oelehmtod on Old 
«0hiiatuui8 Eve, and conaiato in a tribute of cakes and cider to the 
old apple-tree ” aa well aa to the guests. Mrs. Whitcombe omits 
to note, what Brand and Bbnecoxnmemomta, that befimaprixikling 
the cider on the roota, each of the ring of wmiaailera has a djpnk 
himself, and that the drink ia compounded of roaatod apples and 
cider in a milk-pan. She should have noted, too, that they do not 
waste the liquor on an unfimitfiil tree. 

A alrange custom wae in vogue till 1837 at Comb Martin, in 
North Devon, which had a legend, though an obscure one, at its 
hank. It wan oaUed '^Hunting the of Ronoi*^ and was. 

C liar to Asomudon Day, on ^rokh ftotival ** aprocoerion was 
led of mttUiinei»--Hme representing tbnShrlweamg a gxoteaque 
Tr>ito *dr, a snuxA-hrock, and twelve sea-biacuits stning round nia 
meek; a bobby-boise masked and armedwith amapper— «>. an in- 
lillitliipot al'sned Ute a borae’s month, with teeth I e foolinaahed: 
'to dhnkiyr^ wnh a necklace of twelve Macuito, find a troop of 
rfiftfir^rr ^ Thuia lift toLadyV Wood, near thn vaLm^ 


cat Mm and thwitMk' him to 

Us i P s etoS Tto^^ 

tribate laigeii, and if ton hom-kaMm bift tkfift af^ 

them vritik^kto mifper’* There to ae laimtitoi aiiUr 

custom ito Bnnt^ Jt o n m m m w# DhrOi, or in oiBBiae hiair 
baarisg oirtkeeeatoaa^and Im^ te wMatowtoltonto 

refeoedf bset Mkn WMtoembet aitoe^ a taedlltom wtoUk mm 
baive ar. ,73nm of ttath, or may Imve been ioventod to a ee aP ato 
fortb* euetoniHHmi&e^, in ttoe IHttkr BebeUtos^ me Bpim cC' 
T^ns hmded iStom e on titooaaat. and toctomtofrim 

Ij^y'a Wood, aabaiatiog on a airing of aea-biacuita unlB^ Mavmm' 
takaa by aeidieie in pumit 

From tbb nriaty'' story the tmnsitios to the ^ lagendlc*' hr 
naturaL The rivani irnnnig firom Diurtoioor had a sapanaltonii 
repute of old, and the moorniien mill hear an m omen ft 
the ^^Ory of the Dart.” or sound of the mountmn stream: Thto 
wiah-hounda haunt tne moor in ^eot of unbaptized childito^ 
and frequent the na r row lanes on Bi. Jom^ Eve, leaving marhe 
of thoar doven ftet on their track homewazd- to Dementoa 
Rock. In the vnlgar belief each kiatvoan, oizoto, and crQmle(A 
betokona a treasure-hoard, and each ia surooaed to be witebed 
by the devil and hia hounds, to the euadan. doalmictibil;. not 
iinhomlded hy brimstoiio fiimes, of the covetoua-minded. Cranmete 
Pool, in the same region, is the Devonian TartBcae, Just oa Sir^ 
IVancis Drake represents the weli-flnder Danaua to the aimpie folk 
of Plymouth; and the ** sow with its litter,” which llguree in the 
JSneid repeats itself in the legends of the windows of Btaunton 
Church in Lundy Island. To Exmoor and North Devon belong 
the curiouB stories of one Fergus, a highwayman with a ikmoua 
horse, which Mr. Blackmore has pressed into the service of 
Zoma Ihum: and ^^the Warren” near Brii^wortfay, on the 
north coast, wasithe retreat of as daring agoog of robhersas LorWi 
kinsfolk. The stoiy of the Traceys who from, time out of* mind 
have the wind in their faces/' and whose anoeotor could find w 
place for zapentaace,. is also a North Devon legend. Sir WiJliaiiK,. 
according to old wives! fables, still on stormy nights *^inakas^, 
buodlea of aand and wisps of same ” on ** Wooltoaombe sands ”; a 
penance which the learned iu Cornish lemnda will rememher was. 
one of the numy imposed 011 their my wc 6^/e noire, Trogoagtow. 
From the latter port of Mrs. Whitcombe s book we miglto' 
cite some of the others, e.ff, the task ot drying and bahng 
out Doamary Pool with a bored limpet shell ; but wliat little, 
apace wo have left must be dovot^ to the lees crommon 
traditions of Devon. One of those is connected with the 
good deads of Isabella do Fortibus, (Countess of Uovob, tlm 
reputed planter of Wiatnuui's Wood in Diirtinour. She was 
nected with Tiverton, and at a place near it, called the ** Sevan 
Crosses,” a poor woman had seven babes at a bictlu Aa hw oven- 
burdened husband was oarrying them in a large basket to the rivar,^ 
the good Countess met him, and oaked what he wua casing,. 
^^Ue answered 'seven whelj^.' 'I^it me see them,' said tSe, 
Countess. ' They are only puppies/ he replied ugaiD, ' not worth 
the rearing.’ Iluwevetr the Countess insisted on seeing them, andr 
finding them sevens babies, she took them from the iuther, haatonad. 
liouio, and brought them all up ; nnd tradition afimua that th^ 
became sevun hwmod divinea.” Tim peasant who unintenttomrilr 
conferred auoh a boon upon the Church seems to have regmdA 
hia sevenlbld litter in inneh the same light os a gardenn^a sou 
we have heaid of, who, when shown hhi uew-bom twin heothan^ 
remarked, " Father, we’ll save this 'un.” Another logend of tiur 
Bouth-Enat of Devon introduces Bt. Dunatan, and coutaana aMt 
weather-lore not noted iu Air. Bwaioaon s leeeut book. Bt. Dunatan 
had brewed "a ^.k 0’ maut” and woutod to sell it^ wbaa ths^ 
devil appeared to aim and baxgsaned to blight all the ap|il a i ti ea%- 
and enhance th« value of the Bnint s ole by atopmug the eidnr 
supply, on the usual condition of an Bsaignmeiit of me souL '' S(L 
DunatiBn stipulated that the trees should be bbghted in tiuse 
which M on the 17th, 18th, and 19th o£ Mnyv SL Duastan’e map' 
bring the last of the^” It is said that the tormers still wataJt 
weather about this tima with great anxiety as to theto ordhard^ 
and astributo the untoward ftosis which Mighi the apple 
the DevU^s oompaot with the Saint. How Saint fpat out ot hto 

aliRie in the covenant Mxo. W'bitooiube does not teHua; batitrtor 
eharacteriatinpf more thuin ono of Airs. Wliiteombe’k storiea thMr 
they lack a aac^. As we have already renuudeed, with so ridt'S*' 
tbome she might hare made a better ; bat asoit^gnriilniddrkK 
due to her for what she has dona. 


THE TXCISSITUDES OF BJB&STE FAIBFAX*^ 
'l^Ehave hsaadbeforenow of JTaiit/afwitbtknpar^ Jii a i^ 

V V out, of a novel without a hero, and a stoiy wRheita a^lilglK^ 
but we have seldom met with one umich eatamphiMl kstrOoto^ 

ditum of thinge so fiiUy an tke FioMtadto ^ Jttaria Jhaibai> 
Sunly iievmwtoe three aubotantial vohiBkas batad (to nanei^^ 
fbnntotlsi% seeing what' tbey af»» tbeve Id too tontaw wk|^ 
they abouW not nam gam on to thii^;; mmmmSi " " ^ 

they shouMhaw eaer ended until Bamie Beddtto4"<3f^^ 
been doosntiy buried in the ftmUy gravOt 
The ''v&eitaitudea* dt wMeh Wfilwta W bea^^ 



* Tto yMriMtaef 
(to. ttol^ 


to. dST '9 itoto, 
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iilf l|» dbcmidar M hr oo jntiM4r 

dMlb rnSmaa^^ lutt ikOMT oiwrMi 
mUbhAuc » womsaif^ w ftgtnieAOiotbtt toltomstf 
ViiB tSlklMtf own. 8oon aiW tliti tMKjad 
aum AmStfi * Vtoad wad tkh 00 t of pooplo worn he bM 

!SSiSm hr Ue tm amwoildly eMiennae, igooie borth the widow 
^ ond Jew tiwrn to stru^ on together ee 

am. TMwtly Kn, Feirfiix in her turn uamea egeih; h«r 
Wog o Mr. Oenifline, the doctor of the TOk^ where ahe 
aad Tti-jfiiT lire ; eod Mr, Oamegie is ae good to Beanie aa ^ 
^atepniotfaer haa Veeo* Theae worthy people a hoge lliiniij, 
of aturdy boya» aiid Beaaie ia naturally, hut not unkindly, 
<^nf^ into a k ^d of nuiae to tho litUo people. Hence her education 
ia not rainarkiUe to ita matbetic refinement ; and thou^i idio has 
to apeak to tmthi to be conaiderato and kind, luao to ride 
^without tor> ahe baa learnt notluug to conaidered indlapenaable 
toagaotlewoinan. 

* Mr, f^iixto'ieiilor, to old a(pin>e of Abbotamead is Woldahto, 
if a^hord umtoKting wan, waa aurely aomcwlwt tried by hie aona ; 
and tbto qwiar marriagea. lie his three, whereof to eUeat ' 
wairiea a mad woman, the aecosd a Xaiitippe, and to ^iid, * 
Baitie*# tohar, m ornqde of utmotad yoii^ iadlaa without family or 
wmey. The tot two ntornagea ore childloaa ; of to third Beaaio 
laliie only reault. When to wife of to eldeat bnstor hVederiok 
haa heon pronosiioed ineumhly imiano, and Laorauoo'a Kantip|K) 
mardfilliy departs thia lilb, iea/ring behind her in her huabanu s 
aniad ao muon diataate to coajugal felioity that bo would no more 
of to old Squire vewenibere iiemie, now iiboiit fifteon yearn of 
age, and aeade a lawyorb lotunr to to Cicrike{riea to denmnd her 
tom thorn. Aa tore ia no help for it, Besiiie ia delivored to her 
gauallatber, aeat to aohool at Oaoti for tone years, then taken 
lwp» to Abbotamead in Woldshire as to young* beiftisH aippariuit 
to whom uHimately the whole eetato will iMloog. Hlie is dsHtitusd, 
in twr grandlatorb mind, to marrv a oertain Mr. Cecil Burleigh, 
n yonim man of ^[ood birth, pussahle brains, and atiuted an;atis, a 
great favourite with old Mr. Fofrfiix, who thioJcR it an exoellfmt 
war to make the young wsnb fortune by giving him Besbie 
and her lapfid of gold. Of eoume Bemie has left behind 

her at Beaohhurst tlie welbkoown boy-lovo i»f inferior 
bhrUi and auperier abihiies. She torcfore imaaiuB cooetant 
to Barry Mnagrove and Tefnsea Cecil BoiiDi^h. On which 
her gxanrather altars his will, makes over to Cecil all to ibrtune 
aba was to have had,leAvos her only a paltry five tliousaud 
pounds, and Beesie receivofl the news without muotion, thou^i 
^ahe blushed, put up her eyebrows, and smiled as she said, * Then I 
«ma poor young womaa again Y ’ She saw atonoe what was absurd, 
patotio, veiataosui, in the descant hum to dignity of niches ; but 
ahe was not angry.’’ After which aba goes bock to tho Forest, 
where to Caam^ias live, marnes Harry MiiHgmve, and pities 
Lady Latimar. an old lady who moves thruilgh tho pages 
hanmrog the threads of the atory eveiy now and than in a per* 
fimetory way, but baying no vital influence or action Uiorein. 
Indeed tliia may be said of perscm and every event ouiaiile 
the toleton we have drawn. We have seidcmi read a book with 
Isas sense of growth in it The rsal sto^ is told with oody veipr 
littia mote amplification than we have given it, and all to mat is 
finiue and nadd^. The hiat soane of all, that whufii doses to 
may oe given aa an axamplo of to strangely uniatislaotory 
treatment of the whole. IkHMte lias been lAiuenting to bur buslisiKl 
to naesasssy kmeliBess of bar friend Lady Latoor. Harry 
•■swm senubly enoughs— 

^ My dear diflil, sjl the world Is lonely mom or l8iw-«to mofe, wo lam. 
Bat dwng oU the Kood she osii— otal so mndi good*- she must have many 
tons of pure and high aotliasotioa. I am glad have 

And Male was glad. toaaetaeftoW«odnrawsy gsvelwraipset 

to e va b af rsvsvle alsna lUemli attorn. Ito kept her tender bsart Ur 
toss, bat bad never a regret that to had kit tom all for llarry 
'Mowsve’s sake. Mhe sat mudng with lovely pensive fisoe. llarry lookal 
Up nom hb work again. Tbo sky was heavenly sereno, tors was a cool sir 
aanfog, toe moWag sbmlews of obad wsm alien to bhe. 

•• 1 am tbed dCtosBSMigeiaat now,” sold Hanr, nsing and stepping owr 
to to window where hb wilo set. *‘Thb b a day to find oat suraethtng 
nsw««"letnsgodown togmdsau»thcisn<bag,aBd take a boot. Wo will auk 
to a voU or two of biaad and some wioik and we can stqy as lata as w« 


tteough 

aKtraots*— 

” Wait for ms, Mba PabtoC ssktMtogsaitas to fitoanntod ^ ^Ofilto 
to aw mem.” .AndBmde want wWiaut a vnad. tough bto Up* wim 
iaii|MQg. to was laoghiag to hnssK; to her msau g suo i a ii sss, it to 
tdvial mornacsttoiia Msrisiito wosM tohsftotoototolisato 
ttototoai«wtofiuialMrliala.balbtomitsookniraiidto mMir 
of its gnmtoi. U w«s io«%, Manmto Sold to mbp 

shlaihg SiknadiaiOB woUt bar kimd deSosMy, ^ 

«» ” Ttot b a Qomihrt in advotm clrcumetaness,” saliil B s ub with a fighs^to 
hirsyn. Then they ran downstairs to find to tum»tog» w iw n dBSS rt ad,tosl 
sfl to omnpsay gone in to IniudMoa. 

Hbewharo we read of tho little girls, n dUb talto, saebdda uiift 

happy in under and Miga Buff pantiimim to MU ^wHb 

fat tears ruunimr down her oUeohs.” ^Bhe tod hiwel^ too to 
a word, Mr. Uamogie always cut tort tovetodaga*'' Bt 
itos scene— it is to parting seone whom Bessie Mvua to 
Forest and her old home for sobaol at Oaen— we resud fiirtor 
tot ** Bessie’s nose was ninlc with team, and bar ayes glUftsTat^ 
but "to was in good heart. She looW behind her as toa|f 


Ibssb cwiM ooC dT liwdieBin,aaa^ kb blddiiigwHhagiM. And 

at WM the di^s dbfislaii. 


Ve fhbik it woi^ be hard to find a book where to stoiy ran 
mom coomletelj iiilosand too this, or one where toeadingwas 
mom tamdjrooaoetvedttfmiMiwgiielytoiiciif^ Ihiilndsadis to 
•fMtdaMarit-oftowImlaperfosmaiioe; itk dttUamlwam. The 
p]0taaiiolihuig,tocharaotarsltaveBowack todo, toiMudentsaio 
toMa, to dimogiM without pohit or copsequenoa ; to waiting, to 
^ ^ mnmrtj hoA mam nften oddy to tooUailtiOQ 

toMasibeatii^fiiM Weimvejoah mo ta n ne saa, was net to 

maMtowIm to hoarosma’’; Youxitt Maggmmaad tojm^ 
tkamgMS€S&ad aoasiBs,*’ i ns toa d of ouhid asdioto^ amtoi,a 
Amm aepaatiiid sg^in if not oftwiari to^aatodaqpwnor*^; wnd^ 
Ifwan^tvcsitam to add witoot mmiog hy|MBfiaiiad» ^ tttto 
A BUiU trot iinU vwff wall when women als tiH^ 
todOoriy of duldnm, hot it looha in priat;| adl ta mwia 

*h *•*)«» <l» .111. ii «.* « 


shudder, ^ It is a liaaatlful sunny momiiig, but to all tot» It kt 
coldl’” • 

Among to few incidents in thia novel, 'to &ot tot Mr.. 
Laurence Fairfisx. the okl squireb favourite son, and the one who 
vowed ho would have no more eoinugal when hhi spaeisi 

Xantippf* dioil, marries sucnitly a little ladv m Hue, has tw 1% 
boys, and tells no one of his dora, is oua df uie moat urniecessarto 
coinplicated and obscure. Hia wife is tbe niece of to kioii 
milliner, mid the local luflJiner, a toge^hatured woman of w 
grave and wise couuUeianoe,” discourses in this vpse S*-" 

lliMi Jocund took off lurr ghMMu, end mive Bssib a dsHbwaww dbasm** 
log look-over. “ Very liappy. msWi, ludsistL BLus, of cmutmi 7 ” 
tsM. Heceio srciskeoed. Ajw tests, say styls f “ the teUttesr IbrUbr 
querbd. 

** Vos. Olvo rae slwuys sioigMly, and no 4ei lt a rio ae,*f mm to tMtodl* 
tatittg* sansbe rttfdy. 

BIm kowba sod I umbrttsnd oas susto. tofthbig^piaia toby, 
ladirii ? ” BmikIu sad Miv. oottihlsnMl r<ir s iqaiaiMit, end too mm 

tlicv wt»ald not detain Bbn Jiiruiul an^onger fromhSr uowspsfMnr* ^ 1 

loiflnv. Who can picbt eltogcdltrr on ith{ffnm i^ehMMl to milUiier Mf 
a|Milogot4ciaUy. 1 do love tny eSU St iQy>$ginfiwuaa.' 1 eaU'* 

iMxt live witottt my goniiesBiut. Yes, lediet. ha 4idai cuMfi wf tshaBoo. 
Tliat b bofuiiiM bo spcndti a day aiid alghi ki to liar«pa«lo«r af Ibe 
Shakcipcarc Tavern bdhiv *Ims vUUa siw. fio do avit notiumiMlnsUoas 
corrupt good mannsrs. Thu door, Bim Lswsua— Lood sIterodiMi, Isdim.” 

Hbo WAS tbe dsugbter of a physuskm who dmalf, ami daad in 
debt, and sho was a claver and waUrvead woman; but why, wiiou/ 
she has to tell Lady Anglebv to atoyy of Mr. Iwui^w Fairto and 
her own nleee llosy. does alie use mih oxprsasians as-^^' J xmluMf 
your ladyship, tot Don Cupid is no wore opan in his iaeekss tlwn 
oqpr he was”; it suited all parlies tu hasp it a saaaai at first 
bat aaecrei is like a buth — whiai ils too is ihJJf forth il must 
coiuo Two little lioys, with Fairfiuc writ largo oil toir toss, 
stv bad to hide ” ; *^wud tot is the wholo stosy, an’ it plsato your 
hidyship”; 1 warraut it did nut nlesso hw ladyship at all,’' 
aosweie Mr. Luurenoo habfiia in to asmo key. ^ Has U<ilino> 
Lee bean nudergoing a omirse of Mr. Hoary Xhigaia}'? Wo 
are sonry to sue h«^ give way to aueb nkisamUa afioctnBosi, 
and gravely sf>i down convecsatians whlrU .are uttsrly ku po ssib i a 
among sane people, and which thesaforti give n fnles and artificial 
sir tu to whole work. 

The pre vailing dharacteristicsof to Fs to to f ssq f JSkme 
being vagueness, feebleness, and oddity in styla and atmy aUit^ we 
can Bcarrely exfiect the dnnnafiM mrmtm to hay# sauiifii fndUedn* 
ality. Nor have they. Bsasio hamalf nice, Wglrt, healthy 
kind of girl, but br^yond a oerlainnool common^swayliiplyiishns 
her take things iu to main qitoly. sin4 * oarteia qtikOassuf 
temper which disposes her to give smup asswaw ntHlf^sooaqr'^ 
looks, we cannot make out anyUuiig very daoknva. Bbe is aa 
affectionate little numa and a moar brown .gipty in to openimr 


affectionate little Bumo and a moay 1 


.gtm in tlM» <9]Kd«[r 


ebaptem ; but she rvaoncUes herself to to hmalmass Mbanmi m 
fieedom at her school with wdinimble seUWaiwimand. Ahme 

niily life, of Mmhig lito 


incliiied to simpUtrity and (bnd of Aniily life, of Maritig Ime 
boys’ hard ronnu efaa^s, she yet eotttrivmio.mahe tswiiielf kapfry 
enough in to dull grandeur m Abbotamead, whirs ahe has neitlssr 


enough in to dull grandeur m Abbotamead, whirs ahe has nmUrnr 
duties nor plassuros. But she is not oold. 8he blnshes toioiiily 
on to smtost provooitioi}, and as wnm mrjiw tompo-' 

iwiy embarrMsioient iaio wUeh the msy have hesu aset iSuia 
to unites to contiudichoy omditias <n eatmme «iiiiM|iiibUity 
with oxtreine solf-cantrol, and to most adg iirSfah i firisdaiii of 
action with to most inipoUioiis nunteaipt lor fiiwial rules. Bho 
somehow wants a eential chsMkorhttc immd whkfii Ihww nssi* 
tradktoiry qualities migbt have myifiMHtovn amgmhasmmtoM 
maaossttoatpitteant ; tosdttodtiMfiqMnom ww^ 
ule dmwtiw evarywheie. U mmn to wi tot tolnik tom 
aiirne of fin^Tinw ka ihs writse. TIum Is n 4 aml 

fthiatp* of firndiHM aad vigonrHnil oMilgr klHC* W wliatitto 
Inr ikm g u riit i wi . Uolae ImbiIm Aam pMmtA ia Iwrlar. 

talHMe tlib to ■itf, WiariS aaoarwptoioyMHtaiMaUMc^^ 
fw bmi to condona pr o ant iUlm«} md Mbmm Imo too 
Jtoiltoef Aitodia Jmt fOMOiiMtoL 
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lilO Saturday Beview. 



mmm Wttwto oMaw to w MV 

MeouMtoiettoB. K4» y«lgi 9 ^«ln« talk oik tfMSndifiS 

Fo ur tam tain Ij ih» aulhor in that 

Bmnbar of tha Gotarmnen^ have auppliad him 
__ UMi of infoniMtioiiy and it ia intai«otiii|r to oea how 
_j of unlraiaal anffiaga, ilita i^gioa. publio aduoation^ 

j hate baan tvaated by tha iolandm of tne PacifitfOeean. 

lha twowxhm whom wa ahali naxt mention, instead of meralv 
flaefirihimr tha plooes tlm haira tisitad, aim at a style of eomposf* 
thm wMnMVaimndi na of Alaxandn Dumas. M. Albert B^rnaud. 
in parttenteTi asscds in portr^^ff soanes of a tianio ehiiactar, and 
Iha tlnaa shatahaa gtaiq^ togethiw under the title Sehim da la vi4 
awWalit ut my mnah above tha avenge of modern French 
novi^tln. M. Ohiurles Monselet wiahea us to believe that ha is 
Inading in Btatna^a fbotatejps; a dangerous ambiUon which can 
^jba jnstillad by eitraordmi^ humour combined with briUiancj 
of s^^ M. Monaalet's amusing but mther insignifleant oh^ten 
nia vmtaftiMaUm dashed off without much trouble, introducing 
anoodoies which are rather commonplace, and persons of provinciiu 
origin who might as well have oemi left to their primitive 
obam^.t 

If. InfaW Piogerbpurpm in pubUshing his new book is twofold. 
In tha drst plima he wishes to reconcile science with leltrion ; 
in the next he attempts to show that the doctrine of the 
jj^urality of inhabited worlds is by no moans contrary to the 
tsaehingj of revealed truth. ^The philosophers of the last century 
•ttsekea Christianity in the name of nature ; the Positivists of our 
own day a{q^ to science: but, as M. Pioger remarks §, wo 
must not fiog^ that D'llollMch and his friends were as sure of 
the inIblUbimy of their own doctrines as M. Littid*s disciples, 
and yat what is the result P There is scarcely a single point 
in tha whole range of physical science on which our self-oonndent 
Ibrslhilisn have not bm found desperate blunderers by the oqiudly 
dogmatic phibsopbetB of the present day. (live us a body of 
proportions demonstrsded beyond the possibility of a doubt, and 
we win g^ly accept it at once} but when the weapon with 
which our opponents are armed is nothing but a bundle of 
liypotheaea and sophisms, we may bo excused for despising it. 
ouch, in a few words, is the substance of M. Pioger's lutroductoiy 
ehi^tar; the book itself shows an extensive acquaintance with 
tlM fbcta and problems of astronomical science. 

Wa have received two valuable and important works by M. 
La SaHyer, a distinguished barrister, formerly lecturer at the 
Paris Faculty da Droit Xu the first of these treatises || the author 
|[oee through the various details of criminal law, viewed in 
ua prinoipM and its applications. What, he asks, is the 
ehaiaeter of criminalitv P what are the acts from which it results, 
and tha oonditions which constitute itP Such is the subiect 

the fimt chapter. The second enters minutely into the details of 
penaUty, and emunerates the rules to bo applied in every case where 
mlnishment of any kind should bo inflict^. Li another chapter 
M. La Sellyer discusses the persons against whom proceedings 
are to he instituted in case of damages caused hy misde- 
meanor or crime of any kind. If the action is a public one, what 
ahotdd nmialty be P if it is private, what the oomponaation P 
This last copter will be interesting to students of international 
law } it explains how and when foreigners in general, and prditical 
nMfta in particular, may be amenable to the cniuyial legisiaiion of 
Fnanay tmd to the peualtiea which that legislation enforces. The 
work ia copiously iuustTated with footnotes and completed by on 
oxccllant index. It is not sutficient, however^, to explain the 
nausea and effects of criminality ; we requiro also to know what 
pmons arb qualified to prosecute the guilty ^ what are the moans 
at rapreasion at the dispUal of the various tribunals ; under what 
cfaeumstancee the right of appeal exists, and what fonns are 
to followed in exercising that right ; how far prescription is 
idlowed, Ac. Ac. M. Le t^yer has treated these topics in a 
aeoood work which forms a sequel to the one we have just 
noticed $ h is abundmitly elucidated by references to cases, and 
nocompanied by efvery needful help in the way of tables, indices, 
and sammaries. 

Hie eiermith volume of the now edition of Saint-Simon's Memoirs, 
wJrioh has just been pnblisbod contain incidents of the most jp- 
iirat|ng descri|^(m. TbedownfiUI of Madame des CJrsins, the ui- 
trignea of the Dueheea du Maine to obtain ibe n^gency for her 
liaaband, tibe gloomy ataie of Fiance, and the death of LouisXlV. 
me anbjboca worthy of an ariiat’a pencil, and the wondorfoi bnl* 
liiipl^ of the Dttke’b talent has treated them to neriectioo. When 
waieod thehiitoiy of those tiasea, we cannot help being aatoniabed 
^8amt4SiiionVpartialityfarthel>iikeof(h‘lMnSfaiiun who wit^ I 
imnj eminaBt qui^tiies oomhinbd the grom eat vices. W e do not | 

* tbHoierwammteSMdMdb ParG.deTar(gii|y. Paris and London: 
lUwttaACa. ^ 

t'MMdbAsAaHosfab. Psr Albsit Eynand. Paris: Ldry. 

X Im ajSfftfnr ift f Par Chailas M iwmlW Paris: Uvy. 
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am to aaT ihattMfanoiiai^^ 
ch a iK^ Vat atiB it itahmilat to tui agr 
om Bur UA brindplis waA baaa^ of fid. . 
tiwmiMtidigiOttipenaipaal Oonrt, btfaiww Ai 
aman whose eveiyday conduct waa^neuiriapnk U 

The afflriii of Spain contribute rnttfOA mtmefti^papiaorim to 

^ume, and Baint-Siniott givsa ua deti^ alout ^ mMaaled 
Q yt arww-moyor for the fbriher eladft^n of which wa eaa now 
refbr to the worka of MM. OefIVoy jn^voriibee.^ 

A fbw montlis 
volume of(3eri 

theCblbelteai 

same aeries a handsome quarto of a diArait ehm«oter» though 
equally important t; it is a oolleetioa<tof tnisoaUangDua pieM 
relating to various epochs in the history of Fnmo^iild 
upon subjects connected with eookaiastloal afihi|fS» pomics, nid 
literature. Amongst toe contents oTjtols bookjite two )iiuh 

"3 




reign 

which follow immematoly a more PH|ioly Qbsn 

deecrintion^ th^ contain a number m excellent criuohm on 
Frencn and foreign authors, besides anecdotes completing the in* 
formation given by Madame do Motteville^l^dlalnant dm Bdaux, 
and other memoir-writers of the begimting of the saTentseiltii 
century. 

M. K Feydeau's reminieeencee of Thdophile Ghiutiert oon-* 
tain a few details which may be usefhl to ftitOire historians ) bat 
toe biographer occupies a much larger space ia the vdiitue than 
his fhend.and he ^ves ua more about #h|»iy jCs 

cajfUaine Fracaae, The great fault of the ToAiwe, bow^var^ la 
the absurd tone of panegyric prevailing fVim begintiiljiff (p end. 
and toe senseless denunciations of the Unhappy monala mo Mtaist 
in thinking that MaHemmaUe da Mmtjrin is a seendelousiy bed 
book. M. Feydeau says that there is no reaaon why 

authors should Decoudemned for> doing either iW nroSiroi in poetry 
what Kubens and Oorn^io have dqi» wi^ ibav brush. iTms ie a 
point of oesthotics which might perhaps be, proflIUbly disouifted) 
at any rate we persist in thinking tj^t ait is no pxCuia for im« 
morality. ^ 

The two volumes recently published of ML EmOq Dssohamp^s 
(Euvm complHta $ are devotea to his dramstilg wdn^> At the time 
when liomanticism first broke out in I* rsnoe mdry 

thoiwht himself bound to try his band on ^akspfiare. ( ^ 

thedod of the uewgenemtion,and niany ayou^hfadpDelwW:^ not 

understand a word of Iilnglish took up LetottmemFs tsanslation df 
Macbeth and Mamletf reduced it to the prqpiWtiajto of toe PVench 
stage, and put it into rhyniod Aloxanarines, Tnus M. P'fdddrio 
Soulid arranged Ronico and /u/iVf, M. doles LscrOix applied hint* 
self to Macbeth, and M. Alfred de Vigny odaptea Othello to the 
iatitudo of Paris. M. Emils^ Descl^ps undertook to give as 
faithful a version as he could (for dramatic purposes) both of 
Macbeth and of Jiomeo uftd Juliet. Moreover, he cut out of 
Kina Lear the materials forCi find ofi^opein which wua performed 
at Versailles in 18 ^ 3 . TJ^e lost-nai^ work rieserves to be 
mentioned as a curious instance of too exirsordlnary usee to 
which a work of genius can be put. Thd'two former tnugediai, 
on the contrary, seem to us superior to all other French van- 
derings of Sbakspeare with which wo gvw toquainUd. The 
remaining dranmuc productioDfH of M. Kmilojpeeebainps ara a 
libretto for the opera of StradeUa^ oomposMfpy 
an arrangement of Van Giovanm, comedw, and a v 
adaptation of Moli^re's amusing pUyS|^ Le oMeein malyr4 M 
and Oeargee Dandin. The necessity ^ taRog liberties with 
the works of the author of Tartu fe is not very appaMa^ io^es, 
unh*sa si bo as a mere htemiy eitorcise. . , 

M. Andrd Theuriet's Mademoteelle GUiffuanjli Is a if/fty tnelatt* 
choly story, but we can rec<imnieDd geoci speoiiuvti of 

modem French novels. If M. Kdouard Csdbi' UMlot In a less 
sketchy way, and took the trouble of dspirtoUlg wfth squo 
niinuteueas the ebameters die intMiib<!'B, WS "sluNlUt have no 
fiiult to find in his Madmne Elieefti M. Henil Ja Madeldoa 
carries us to the hkiuth of Frsnoe*^, iatroq^ing^^oa to manoers, 
scenes, and personages which lui\e quito a stan^^of originalitys 
fall volume comprises ihreo tales, the first two a( Which are ex- 
cellent, whilst the third reminds us too much of ML Pmspar 
Mdriui^'s inimitable style. ^ ^ ^ * 


'9 


PuUMim par M. tiedkaf. 

Jm janmeum tlea |/rriiuf itmdu far suk et am» earaetMpeUiiqm/ Pos 
F.OmibM. Forbi IMdlsr.,^ ^ 
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/ , V ‘ IWICTD BTArm. 

Snb jBtiimM to the %kvnMX ‘Bxtnmf imMBag 

P90kig^ to :|M7€ qf the Vfdted Bbotm, ii £1 l(h» tkt,, or 
jt? 00 jfcH md fhay he faruMrded diareet to the PMiekor, at 
tkt 88 Oouthempton Street, Strand, cr to Mr. B. F. 

fkmtaiiattJleH^^ 17 Searutta street, Comnt Oardan, 

ZoadoH. hiUrrmtional Money Ordere eon he met Jirem my 
^ftoe in^ United SUUee, and Subecr^ont, payMe in adiumce, 
nmyeem m ene ^ d ony time, ^ 

* FABM. I 

0§dm ^ ihe Saxdiomlt Bvnzw tud, hr ebtmntd tmy Saturday 
M. ’FtOBMBSMUUMt, £8 JBuulmxtrd da Straibourg. 

■H ■ -- .,. ■ 

The SAVOaataTlbmsw ie dviy reyieUredfor tranemimion dbrotid. 

The fSNicaiiem tf the BATCrsD^r Bbtisw takee place on mwrdtiy 
Merednye^in tdme for the early traim, and itopiee may he Mainad 
4niheCdmdry,tlamyfk day ofpubUcatum, 

* ^ 

43epim tf the ^taum»AT MveuBw Bill ef CmtmU wiU he fi»‘- 
marded etery Friday Eveniny by poet, prepaid, to any Neweagmi 
In Toem otKaOmStry on application to the Puhlieher, 

Mearhy ^ hodk Numhere of the Satitmut IIhtiew may he 
dhtamedihronyhhn^Bookesller, or ef the Puhlieher, ta the 
88 SoaOianiijpton Stteeet, Strofnd, W.C\, to whmn all CoMivuintca-- 
HinA relatitidto Advertieemenie ehmdd Ukemee be addreeeed* 
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LOBD BUSSELL ON FOREIGN POLICY. 

L OBD BUSSELL'S obaraoteruiio ouestion on foreign 
policy, and Lord Derby's not leM characterifiiic 
aniwef, have probably attracted more attention on the 
Oontbient than at home. At first sight it mi^^ht have been 
tboi^t almost as nsefnl to inqnire whether, in the opinion 
ilt we Oovemment, ten days of cold East winds and 
frosty nights have injurionsly afiected the prospects of the 
coming harvMt. A similar reply might liavo been given, 
to the effect &at the misebievous tondonev of a low spring 
tempemtnre could not bo disputed, but that the Ministers 
were inclined to hope fiir the best, and that in all ovents 
they would to the best of their power discharge their dutv. 
Lord clearly showed that, as all moderately well* 

iatforomd nolitioiana are aware, the war of 1870 nM left 
hahifid it &e probability of future contests. It is difficult 
to Jadgjs how far the resentment whicli is undoubtedly felt 
by tboFreneh nation is likely, within any coloulablo time, 
to lead to a rupture of the peace for the express purpose 
of recovering Alsace and Lorraino. On the other hand, 
the Oerman Government makes no secret of its belief that 
tfj^ neccssarv to take ample and constant precautions 
^•l^dnstAn nnaeniaUo danger. It is to bo regretted that the 
mpoiitkmjq|iisod in the German Parliament to the demands 
Oo^enupent for a permanent military establishment 
chonld haveSven occasion to the delivery of Gonnt 
Hai/nm%f|lii(||Kite^ speech. Although the famous Marsha] 
tmiimf hfUmlffiTT nor loquacious, he not unnaturaliy 
urged in tlfn^ strefig^ langnage ^0 arguments whiou 
oeemsd tcllfeRl best calculated to effect his immediate pur. 
nose, it wap, as he contended, necessary to be on the watch 
Iot fifty yasars against the oonsequenoos of a victorious war 
of six monti^ The French not unreasonably received the 
dedaration as p challenge ; for a nation can 8carci*ly profess 
an indifference to territorial losses when, in the opinion of 
the conqueror, it must be inevitably bent on repairing them. 
If angry and provoking words necessarily led to oorre- 
apon^g acts, Lord BusbeIiL’s gloomy anticipations would 
be folly justified ; but fortunately the preparations of the 
Oerman Oovemment are calculated to dis^uroge practical 
Pxprasstons ^ the irritation which they perhaps tend to 


A piece of political gossip which has apparently been 
produced at Paris may have seemed to nimish a cor. 
robotatjon of Lord Bussell's statements and apprehensions. 
According to an odd narrative of the Paris Oorrespondent 
of the ZVmes, Prin^ Bisiubck pommunicated to the King 
of ItALT daring his visit to Berlin egressions of regret 
ibat he had concluded peace with f^ce in 1871 on 
injndioioiisly lenient ten^. It would have been, says 
the. xldiy, better, according to ibo Prince’s present 
Jai^llftaent^ to have^ overmn every French deportment, for 
tbs of bringing borne to the inhabjtsnts of all 

parte ^waconntiy a wholesome impression of the evils of 
WirV oiil of superiority of the German forces. It was 
a mistake to oe content with the moderate sum of 
«oo,ooO|OOof., when the payment of twice or thrice 
the snenni would have crippled for a long time the 
fimmeisl monxccs of Ftwee. Finally Prince Bishuick 
is sapposed to have suggested that the King of 
ItAi^r miglit itedium Savoy and Nice as the reward 
oi an aUunco with Geiinam* It ocoarred even to 
tbs mofter eff the apocryphal oonversatioii that the 
iW^UiOB mwt iM^a hikd some ptaetioel 
m S iiin i I oe i n U ' to * imt ti^ doubtM «% 
mUMM ssid his IqfpofMksI semrily. V 


therefore became necessary to conjeoturo that, while be 
profosseilly spoke of the past, Prince BiKSAttoK'^^jeally in* 
tended to sound the Kino as to his probablirnonmot in a 
future war. The insinuated offer of Savoy ai^ Nice was 
accordingly intended to seenro the aid of Italy in a 
projeoUvl attack upon France. It is added that Vicrroh 
Emmanuel rocoivod the overture coldly, and that conse- 
quently no further negotiation was aitempied. If the 
account is authentic, it may fairly be inferred that s 
nmowal of the war by Qennany is possible and p<)rhaps 
inimiiiciit. It wouhi be interesting to MOorjlsm how 
the details or the sul>Htiince of the conveteaUont trahspirsd. 

It Hooins strange that RUiosmen and kings, idtor e^hangtng 
with one another tln^ revelation of dangerous secrets, 
should {iroooed to imx>art their complete or alxtriiyo plots 
to oonfidauU who at once publish the whole transactiott te 
newspapers. It is well known that Prince BiSMAtqiik is by 
temperament, and porhans on calcnlatiqn, unusually candia; 
but it is scarcely credible that bo should throatcu and 
bluster even if bo is meditating any* .design against 
France. It is in the highest degree improbjsbls that either 
the German Empbuou Or his Minister should dMirq the 
renewal of the war which they may perhaps OxpOct. The 
German nation, which at pitsient gives its full cunfidenoo to 
the Goveniinont, would almost unaiiimously disam^rovo of 
an nnncccBsary and aggrosaivo war. It is not at the height 
of fortune that the winners of the last game are eager to 
double their stake with the risk of losing all that Im 
been gained. Although Germany is more than a Biatob 
for Franco, it is in the highest degree impnibablo that 
the marvellous surcosses of the last war should bo borouftcr 
repeated. 

Lord Derby's ofBoially conventional answer to Lord 
RcssKiiL seems to have misled and to have puzzled foreign 
poliUcians. All Foreign Minister he could not but admit 
tliat there were elements of future trouble in Europe ; and 
it would have boon discourteous to remark on the iiiatiUty 
of announcing facts winch are gonoiully notorioos. It has 
been naturally assumed on the Continent that Lord Drriit 
referred to some special ciroumstances which biul c^oirio to 
his knowledge since his accossiou to office. Hindents of 
Parliamentary language and of Ministerial replies Will 
rather conjecture that Lord Dekbt was silent iNxsaiise ho 
had DO information to communiciite to the Mouse. Mo 
added, perhaps annocossarily, that England wna 
bound by treaty obligations which would be ^uLly 
disebargod if the occasion arose, it would sciim that bo , 
must have pointed to the treaties which guarantee tbo 
independence of Belgium, but at jiresent noitber Germany 
nor France can bo supposed to chensh designs against 
Belgian indopondence. It is not nccfSiBary to comment on 
Lord lirsHKLl/s boosting bc^liof that the infiucucoof England 
is extraordinarily great in Europe. A HUitemnaii bv^ bi 
the traditions of a former generation nuy well Ixi excused 
for otUi indul^ng in the gratifying belief wliich was in his 
younger diiys universally entertained. CASttisd wcrald 
have answered a similar quostioa ih uearly the same terms 
with Lord Derby ; but he would have onnouimed hia. 
termination to enforce the oovenantA ai treaties ih a (one 
and with a confidence which have been out of place since 
the Bussian Oovernmemt tore up the Treaty r>f 1856. 
England is far riclier and more populous than in the days of 
Lord Bussell’s youth } but the naticmal strength is no 
longer organized for tbo purpose of controlling tiie ikiIjcv 

ofSioOmiimmt. 

hard SfVBntih judidousl/ withdmw, in ^leforenre to ilie 
odtioo of friends, another qubBiku or motion involving a 
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Qdrican iiogotintions which ended in the 
Even if the whole subject had not been 
QSent dolibcRitely remitted, as far as possible, 
would bo idle and useless to deplore in public 
the miscarriages of Knglisli Cabinets and the triumph of 
an overbearing adviTsury. Lord Ruskrli, pays the con. 
Btltuencies of the kingdom too high a compliment when, 
judging of their sentiments from his own, he attributes the 
defeat of the Government at the general election to dis- 
approval of the Washington Treaty. Not one elector in 
tpn know that Amfjrican exigency bad been rewarded by 
Bubmifision, not one in a thousand desired to pass a 
vote of conHuro on the Ministeis who wore responsi- 
blo for the proceeding. The csth Clause lind the early 
closiinj? of piiblic-liouHOH seem to English constituencies 
more intoyosting than the intornational transactions which 
trouble Lord IIusskli/h repose. It is not inconvoniont 
that veferans with liabits of thought long since immutably 
fixed uhould from iinio to time remind a newer genemtion 
of the traditions of English policy. Horeaftcr it may 
perhaps bo necessary or expedient to almtidou on some 

f ;reat occasion the established system of non-intervention, 
n the meautiyie Lord lluHSKiii/B speech may servo to 
Donneet the j)ossihle enterprisos of a future time with 
the histoiy of <ho past. It would be <lifficult for his 
Wannest admirers Uy discover any mono practical 
Advantage which could result from his speech. It is 
)dd fhat tlio .sanu^ eminent porsonagu who lately 
songininlatod tlio German E\Ji*KKf)R on his ecclesiastical 
>olicy should now call attention to the dangers which aro 
X) be ft[)prohoTMl(Hl from German amiamonts. Jiord 
Ruhsictj. has perhaps scarcely mastenid the complicatod 
Bonni'j^ions of |»olitic(il and religions rnovomrfnts in tho 
present day. Ercuch hiatesmon liopo to pndit by the 
inarnd Ix'twcen tho Oorman Ch>vornrncnt and the lionian 
jatholic? Jiicrarchy ; and <hoy regret that tho hostility l.)e- 
iwceu tin) Itori: and tho Italian Kingdom may p(»SMibly4lr|vo 
i natural ally into tho arms (fi* GernjuVrO'* Ri/s-Stux 

ftg^dsJPopcry from tho pointof view of 1688, while his 
tbroign polity dattjFrftin tho tirno of Fox and 
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jitpioatguf: and appeal. 

r HE Lojcd CiiAN(UUir.OR has supplemented the Tllll of last 
^oar by two inensiircs, which immediately received tho 
earty support, of fiOrd SwriUORNM. Tho late Clianeellor, 
idoed, seems in this and many other legal mutters to re- 
ard tlio present (-riANCFLi.ou ns tho exponent of his own 
rislms. llo would like to have done what Lord Cairns 
oes, only tho latc^ Government wore not strong enough, and 
a Lord SELfJOUNK was obligid to keep inattors for months 
uder eonsidcmiion which J^ord Cairns can settle in tivo 
liuutes. It is nolovi(»us that the Into Government wished 
o revise the Irish judicial system, to limit its numbers, 
,nd increase its eflieioncy ; and they kept an Irish judge- 
hip for a long time open in the hope that they Tuight bo 
trong enough to begin their reforms by not filling it up. 
3 ut sinking politicians cannot dispose as they propose, 
md ttiey were obliged at last to think more of the claims 
if a snpfiortor than of tho intovoats of Ireland. Lord 
3airns can do exactly as he pleases, and he has not had 
he slightest hesitation in reancing the Irish patronage of 
ho Government. Throughout his now moasuros ho bos 
irorkod, so far as iiOBsiblo, on tho lines of tho moaBiiro of 
ast Session, which Lord Srt.iiounh must have been glad 
o hear him pronounco to bo dostinod to rank among the 
froatc»st and most important le^slativo moasuros. The 
rish judicial systom is to bo assimilatod to tho English. 
;here, as bore, tbero will bo ono Supremo Court, with 
livisioiiH, and with tho old names rotainod. Bat Ireland is 
0 bo rolioved flrom tho exponso of two Common Law 
udgos, tho oircaits being reduced from six to fivc^ and 
ho Jndgo of tho Landed Estates Court is to take his work 
,8 that of a branch of the Court of Chancery, The Irish 
ire to have their own Court of Appeal, and to strengthen 
t a now Lord Justice of Appeal is to be created. The 
lalarics of tho puisne Judges aro also to bo slightly 
sugmeuied, and tlins the pecuniary gain derived fVom tho 
mppression of two puisno judgoshipe would bo moro than 
MnintcrUdanood, were it not that Lord OAtEKS proposes 
bl^t^ as tacanoics oocar, two useless aiid oxpensivo offices 
Hnill be 6iq[.ipres8ed. He thim <^odates that the coanhy 
a year by bis pnmosala ; but, as be wisely 

thal; scifft. 


Tho real gain is in the suppression of offices nsdess 
to the country, and only maintained for the sake of 
the patronage to whidh they give rise. It is in the 
appointment to such plaees as those which will now 
be sappressod that jobbery finds its truo home, 
while public and professional opinion forces every 
Govemmeut to keep within the voty limited cinm 
from which a Lord Justice of Appeal can be drawn* 
The Scotch system is to be left unchongcffil It is so 
good, Lord Cairn'b says, that it wants no ch&^; and 
works so well that suitors have not to complain of delay or 
expense. Certainly, the Scotch are always turning out to 
be, in ono way or another, the best off of any people on 
earth. On the other side of iho Border a complicated case 
of entail was actoaU^ as tho Cbakgelloe hdbnned tbr^ 
House of Lordt^ '^i©cjd through tho primary Court in 
three weeks, an^mr(.>ngh a Court of Appeal m loss than 
six months. Tho Hcotch accordingly airo perfeoUy 
Siitisfied with their judicial system, and have evoiy right 
to l>e so. 

Both Ireland and Scotland, besides having their own 
intermediate Court of Appeal, are to have a fiirther appeal 
to an Imperial triljunal. The Judges and the Bfir in both 
conn trios would profor having tho appeal to the House of 
Lords ooutiuuod. They know how the tribunal works to 
which for many years their appeals have been sent, and 
they do not know what a new tribunal would do for them. 
Bnt the Irish Judges at least ore unanimous in holding 
that, if the fippellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords 
is abolished for England, it is not desirable that it 
should bo continued for Ireland. All that they ask is 
that there should be ono satisfaciory Imperial tribunal. 
Lord Pf^nzanob and som(5 other poors have thought that oven 
at tlie last moiiicnt tho old jurisdictiou of ttio House of 
Lords might ho retained. But Lord Cairns has no inton* 
tion of i^ecediijgjlronvtho position which ho took last year 
.rden Li>rd ♦Sklroknk’s Bill was' i:Tfi 4 oP discussion. The 
jnrisilicf ion of the House of Lords could, eViCn ac^iordii^ 
the views of Ijord Prnzanck, only l)e retained by notfifiug 
more than tho namo b<*iiig preserved. Ho pro|>o«i?d that 
not only no laymen should bo allowed to take jiai t ia 
proceedings, bnt thiit some of tho Judges should atte^, 
and instead of merely advising tho Lords, as at present, 
should aid on equal terms in giving the decision^ and 
further, that Uiis tribunal should sit during the whole legal 
year, without reference to tho sitting of Parliament. This 
is not to retain the jurisdiction of the House of Loids, but 
to invimt a new tribunal, and to call tliis now tribunal tho 
House of Jjords ; and if a new tribunal is to bo invented,, 
the great thing to decide is, not what it shall bo called, but 
how' it may be bust composed. And in deciding this it is 
necessary to determine a point in which Ireland and Scot- 
land are greatly interested, and which has naturally gpvon 
rise to great diffuroncos of opinion. This point is whether 
Ireland and Scotland should be directly roproseuted on the 
Imperial Tribunal of Appeal by ono of the Irish and on^ 
of the Scotch Judges being ex ojfflcia a member. Lord 
Muncrievf urged very strongly the necessity of such a 
provision being made, and Lord O'Hacah agrew with him. 
Scotch law is very different irom English law ; it is basod 
to a large extent on different principles ; it is exprot»ed in 
its own most peoulior language, and it is full of technical- 
iiioB unknown to English lawyers. The Imperial Court of 
Appc:al must, Lord Moncriefv argued, have a Sootoh 
member availablo to teach Scotch law to his brother 
Judges, and to see that they do not do iii^ustioe 
through sheer ignorance. It is true that for a oettinry 
and a half the House of Lords has adjudged Sootoh 
appeals to the entire satisfaetkm of Sootlaud, without 
having a Scotch lawyer to hrip thorn. But thei^ as Loxd 
Moncbjeff said, the real decision has been in the l^da 
of a ibw yoiy able, very oonsciontious, and wide^mnded 
men, who have grappled honestly with tho diffiodliieft of 
Scotch law, and wIm^ inteUeots wm oapaUe of rapidly 
appreciating its peouliarities. It does not foOow that a 
minority of a new Appellate Tribemsi would possess equal 
qualificathms. If Scotland is speoially ropre s o ii t e d , 
lows that Ireland must bo speoialty representod tobv cor 
there would be a 017 of injusmi to Irefau^ Lard 
with the eattre approval of Lord Ssleobks, tim 

other way* Ho aUowa the Govenmumt to ed toet the ordi- 
nary JuoiM of tho Court of Appeal from the Henoh 

of SooUand or Ireland as ww as from 

Eiu^d; but he tiuidra it mtnM 

i thoto^hb haiFiitoiiippcssto^ 
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io fieoUMd(Qr 4 «]MiM 4 fer^ ThawmigW fitn»a 
whoewdd b* «#4 to ■udte m» Im* W Scotch 

Judge an m t^io laenAer wqaW be to taka bim {h>m 
e sphere of woii: wbore be wU elreedj beve onough 
to doT Tide ergimant eecme conollwive egainet tho 
propoeel to hoTe •» « offish Iriiib or Scotob Judge; 
aiidMi« arguaiint tbet the fittest zuan ought to be 
eboeen Ifaet oan be foaind ei the timo in any of tlie 
three oi;^ritri0e is so strong that Irishmen and Scotchmen 
wUl aequiesoe cheerfully in tho - Governmout 

bring fiee to choose, and not bound to appoint, a oertuia 
proportion of the ordinary Judges from each of the two 
counMoe. 

The most im|>ortaat change made by lionl Caiuns is 
that of remodelliiig the Court of Appeal itself. Ho rnakc^ 
a now Imptsrial tribunal consisting of eight momlicrs. 
Throe, the Lord Cliancollor, the Master of tho Rolls, and 
the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, are to l>e the 
ex ofioio Judjp^^ ; three more are to be appointed for tbrt^o 
jeora out of tho ordinary Judges of tho whole Apptnd 
Court ; and two more ai*e to bo ap|M>iiitcd also for threat ywirs 
out of those Judges of tho whole Appeal Court whoso work 
£s volantarr, that is. Judges who have tK*en Lord Chancellor 
in England or Ireland, Ijord JuHtioe Clerk in Scotland, or 
a Chief Justice in India, and who, if willing, may Iks 
authorized to sit. Of this tribunal of eight, live must be 
present to mako a quorum, and no one cun doubt that five 
out of eight such men would constitute a very strong tri- 
bunal. To this tribunal would lie referrod all appeals from 
Ireland or Scotland, all eccleainstical appoals, all appeals 
from colquies involving points of constitutional law, aiiil all 
colonial appeals in whioh Isith parties agree that tUo ease 
abould be referrod directly to thLs supreme tribunal. For 
England there is still to lie only one appc^al, except wluui 
there is a division of opinion among the three J udges who, ac- 
cording to tho provisions of tho Act of last year, will hear 
the appeal. In case of such a divisiou of opinion, tliero will 
bo a farther appeal to tho tribunal of tho eight Judges, iii 
this way iliore need lie no apprehension, such as was ex- 
cited by tho Act of 1873, lest discordant decisions should 
^ pronounced by tho diilerent divisions into which the 
Supreme Court of Appeal was marked off, and Ireland, 
Scotland, and tho colonies will bo sure that their apjieuls 
will always bo decided by tho very best and most eminent 
Judges that arc to bo found. The object of limiting the 
appointment of five of tho eight Judges to a term of three 
years is to avoid as mucJi os possible tho appearance of 
drawing a line between tho momborH of the higher and 
lower divisions of the Appeal Court. Those five Judgoa 
will 1)0 on an o<{uality with liio rest of the Judges of the 
whole Court of Appeal, bat will lx? told off for u deiinitt^ 
timo to do particular work ; and of course the members 
of tho First Division, as it is to lie called, will discluirgo 
ibrir duties as timo may permit, ( 3 itlier as «)u<lgos of 
First Instance, or as ordinary Judges of Appeal. No 
schoine can be quito perfect, and theuo aro one or 
two obvious objeotions to Lord Cairns’s scheme. At 
the end of tho three years tho five Judges, whoso timo as 
Jud(^s of the First Divisiou will then have expired, 
zmiat either be reappointed or not. If they have been 
carefidly selected in the first instance, they will probably 
he hotter men than tho rest of those from among whom 
they have been chosen, and as they will bavo had three 
years’ experience of spodal work, the advantrige of their 
natural suporiority will bo thus increased by a pticiiliar 
and beneficial training. Not to reappoint them would be 
often to put out of tho First Divisiou those best fiiUd lo 
•it in it^ and to put in xneo loss fit, and they would greatly 
impair ihaprosti^ of tho tribunal. If, os a general rule, 
were reappomted, it would bo a slur on ono of fboiu 
nedt to he roappointad, and this is the sort of slur which 
Oovecmnexits are imy reloctant to cast on any man of 
emiiseiioey whirii they would be especially reluctant to 
oaab tf the Judge in question happened to have boen in old 
dama Law (moor of the P^y m power. It is therefore 
dimenlt to eee how anyuiing tike equality between the 
Dmrima ol the Ooiurt of Appeal can bo pcactieally pro- 
eofve^ Then, agaaDi if the men ate teken to sit m 
th^ Tint Dirimaa^ an Kpgiish suitor who baa bis appeal 
deeided atfainst him bj Judges who, not bring membem of 
the Sint TMvirion, are looked mm as equally strong with 
rite members of that £yism^ wJUi be apt to tbink imt be 
bep en^ oae Tribunal of Appeal in oaee the three Judges 
ggme%‘ 49 iile tiibu md MOtdt have a double aspSiL 
a tiM .fHort to • toflU 



whtoh it perfooUj Iiitl_„ 

tint th« taikdAuojr of tho xww nfiAsm 
the tribunal of right Judges superior in 
general Court of iq)()eal, and that Judges one 
ait on it would stay there. This soouor or later 
kud to a double app^ being given tii Englishmen as well 
os tq Irishmen and gooiohmon, and the iubabiiauiu of 
colonii3s and depondonoios. But Lord Oaikks, even if be 
forcHix^s this, may bo very prudent in kottpiug for tho pre* 
scut as near to tho Act of lost year ns ho can, and leaving 
time to show what arc tho Airtlmr changes that must flow 
from the schemo ho now propv>ses« . ^ 


TIIK OARIJST BKFKAT. 

^I^HE dooiMvo victory which has ondvd in tho roUcf of 
X Bilbao appears io have boon fully d(»stu*Yeil. Tbe 
GovenmuMil hiol at first gn^atly uiiderraitHl (lie lUlllouUy 
of the task. Mohionks atluc-kinl the lint's of Bonn ♦nostro 
with a foive which must Imvo Ikhui outin*ly iiiHiSfieu'ut loC 
tho ontorpriao, and S 1:1:11 ano himseir, with a much larger 
army, wan unable io prtnluee any Hfrious improRsitui on 
tho Carlist lines. After tho ohook wliiclf lu» suifeivd iu tho 
lust week of March, the Cuinuumder-in-Chief devoted all 
his cnorgiort to the accumulation of a forco strong enough 
to turn the enemy’s position while it was atiarkoi! or 
thrcait'ned in fioiit. ilis selection of Marshal Concha os 
his chief assistant has been juMtificHl by the result ^ though tho 
employment <jf a gcuieral of eighty ymra of ago exeitqif soma 
Hurprise. It is proliabhj that the plan of u|)(M*ationR which 
ultimately su(5<*eedi'd was ado[>ted hy tho two generals in 
ctmeert ; luul tlu» mon^ prominent sharo in the movoiiieni woh 
allotted to Marshal CoNciiA. Skkhano began an lulvatico 
against San Ih'dro do Alianto which avus probably inUuidod 
iiA a feint, while Marshal Concha, after cuoouiiiori ng a 
slight resistance, moved ou the flank and rear of the 
Carlists, who were ultimately comnellerl to evacuate thrir 
strong position. Tbe relief of Bilbso was practically ao- 
complished us bihiu us the Government inatph occiipiod 
Portuguletu, at tbe^ month of the river Ntirv ion. On tho 2rid 
of May Marshal Concha was, by tho courtesy of Si:kimno, 
allowed to be tbo first to enter Bill)ao, to which hf3 luul 
already forwarded Huj>plicH l>y tbo river. Tbe garrison and 
iuhabiiaiits of the town desta ve a sham of the cixnlit which 
belongs to the victors, on a/u^mint of their olastinate n;si.st. 
anco. After tho repulse of Moihosks and tlu^ riieck of 
Brurano’s advance, the fown might witluHit disgrace 
have huiTciidcrcd to the Ijesiegcrs. Ft>r the second lime 
tho relief of Billwu) will pn)l>ably have In-en dcj:i* 
sivo of the fide of th(! Carlisl, parly. Tlii 1 urgR*ifc 
army winch has in the prcHi’iit war followed the bun nor 
of the J’roUmder has V*cn utorly d(*fea(od, though it 
has not bwn disgniecd. Experience has onoo rnoro shown 
the hopelessness of a cont/ost with HU|)erior niiinVw'rH, and 
tho inability of ono or two provinces U) maintain a 
eontcjst with tho rest of Spain. It is unlikely tliat tho 
oircufnstan(3e» which favoiin>d tlio last inKiirrectiou will 
heroftfter recur. For some months the Government; of 
Madrid was coinr>rilcHl to devote its chief efforts to tho 
roduotion of (’artliagona ; and at the cofurnencerucut of tho 
war in tho Nortli tho army Jwwl U*en reduced by tho 
liepiihlicans to tho lowest comlitieri in efficiency ami 
numbers. If tho Carlists won^ uimblo during tho auinmn 
and winter penetrate tho central provinces, limy can 
scarcely hoj»o again to aasuine tho ofknsivo. Even (.'urlist 
h^ors must bo weary of a hoficlcrts and useless straggle, 
and the fnmls which tho IVetcndcr has dirrivod from 
WJino unknown source (Cannot ho inexhaueliblo. If th« 
chiefs of tho party tender thoir submission, Brrjuno 
will probably not imposo c-xcfxsively hursU conditioua 
He was much blamed for his leniency when ho effistted 
tt tom|Mimry close of tho contest during tho rtfigri of 
King Am AHKO ; but Im earned a title to the cofifideurso of 
the de£uatc3d party. Tho ccmiinnarico of a detuliury and 
hopokea war in the mountiuiiB would bo not so mnnlt uiu 
iuiitifiabk as criminal. The duitricte which luive so 
lutely sujppovted tbe caiiae of Don Oami^s deaervo to bo 
relieved from the further prosecution of ilie struggle. 

It may pcmiUly bo found that the Carlists have involnti- 
tarily eontribaied to the establishment cf a strong and 
xqgular Gkvommfmt in Madrid. The lanrela of Hkurano 
had partiaOy flwlal when be became for the second time 
Cfiiisl of the Sxeenttre Only a fow montiis 

hti aeDsarioti to fomm be bad been oo«aiH)lkd to 
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escape from tbe oepital in disj^iiso ; and he was made Chief 
MinWr after the fall of Cabthlar by no effort of his own, 
but on the nomination of Qcncml Pavu. From the foil of 
Ibabella to the establisliment of the Republic, Sherako 
was almost nninterrupterUy at the head of affairs, and 
oven when he was out of office ho was a principal 
person in the State. It hod boon his good fortune 
to defeat the QrrKKN’H solo army at Alcolea, and now 
he has asHociated his name with the relief of Billmo, 
and probably with the successful tCTmiiiation of the war. 
Until bin supremacy is challenpod by some military rival, 
ho may wisily mainbiiri his position. The numerous par- 
tisaris of J.)uu Alfuuho Imvo no reason for precipitating 
an aj)peal t() the country in his favour; for under the 
nominal roign of a hoy the chief of the army would 
practically enjoy supreme power. It froH 8npp<3scd that 
Marshal Oc»X(;ua would liavo proclaimed the Puin’cjk if 
Rkiumno had l)Con defeated, Victory will have enabled 
Serrano to exercise his own discretion. 

The late campaign will have restored to the army its sclf- 
rosfHJct, and its liabitual sonso of superiority. Whoever 
can command the obodionco of the officers and soldiers will 
for a long time to come bo mastor of Spain. Nothing in 
Skubano'h history leads to the puHj)icion that ho will uho 
his power in a violent or tyrannical manner; but, on the 
other hand, he can sciarcoly bo capetjted to abdicate in 
favour of a nominally constitutional Goveimraont. Whoa the 
Spaniards first conmience<l their long succession of ro volu- 
tions, they little thought tJiat the government of a succossful 
soldier would bo nearly tlui best result which all the offorts of 
politicians would finally attain. When the latest of the peri- 
odical changes oceasionally tended in a democnitic direction, 
the apparently logical-consistency of Spanish institutions has 
not only pr<idu(H!d cuthusinsm at home, but has excited 
the envy and adruimiion of foreign partisans of tajuality. 
When the Cortes which was Hummoned to ratify the expul- 
sion of the Qdisen published a lU'W edition of tho Constitu- 
tion of i8i 2, the leader of tho Hyde hirk rioters, then or 
recently a popular deinagogne, j)ublioly expreasod bis 
regret that the institutions of Kngland wore far Icjss perfect 
than those of Spain. Only a ytMir ago hasty journalists of 
the class which always syinpntbizes abroad with systems 
which it would repudiate at homo won) lo.st in udmirution 
because the Republic bad not within a few days of its osta- 
blishmeut produced universal anurcliy and spoliation. 
More prudent and more thoughtful observers uiidersto<»d 
that trio only gennino Hopublicans were enemies of society, 

^ and they knew that the army which ought to have 

' defendeil order had for tho time been demoralized by 

factious intrigues. Tho prnH])oct is now more hopeful only 
because tho army can be trusted to prevent a repetition of 
tho wild oxpuriiuonta of Pi y Makoall and Salmkkon. 

In the midst of tho oxciiiiig events of the past week the 
purveyors of Madrid news have thought it woHh their 
while to announce tho conversion of tho eloquent and 
obsolete CAHTKiiAii from bis lifelong heresy of Federalism. 
Tho eminent orator has, it seems, l>ecome a Republican of 
the Unitarian species, at the inomont when tho Republic 
itself has bocomo a fiction which will perhaps shortly 
disappear. It may Ik> conjectured that tho abandonment 
of Federalism was suggested, not by recent reflection, but 
by tbe experience which was acquired when Castki,au was 
himself tho chief of tho Government. He then learned for 
the first time in his life that men must bo goveniod, and 
not merely amused with fine phrases ; and tho Carthogoim 
iiiBurruction furnished an instructive illustration of the 
true meaning of Federalism, The party seemed to itself, 
like Nkeo, worthy of empire, until it had exercised imperial 
power for n month. The climax of folly and dishonesty 
was attained when a Republican and Federalist Minister 
declared to the Cortes that he would not use force against 
members of his own faction, even if they were engage in 
open rebellion against the Government. Castelab, who 
was with reason supposed to be honest, and who was, 
unlike some of his immediate predecessors, neither a fool 
nor a traitor, began his oflicitd career by dismissing the 
Corio^ before be undertook the difficult task of sup- 

E ressing the experiment of Fedemliam which had been tried 
y CoNTEiRAS and bia aooomplioea in tbe Oanton of Murcia. 
If ihe BepubUo is for the present nominally maintaiued, it 
wiU only imply the poatp^ment qf dynaatio projects of 
xeetorauon. IhibUc opinion, if not ntdveraal suffrage, will 
jui^Qr the exercise of supreme power by the efafof of t^ 

V aim; 11mJmt»rimsai<mm eonspi^ 

^ ^ North bttaypw a revival of 


the patriotism which bad been superseded by ftotioea 
passion. The conntiy has really cause to be grateftil to 
tbe General who has inflicted a probably fatal blow on the 
Carlist cause. If Marshal Concha and the other leaders 
of tho army support the present Government, it has 
nothing to fear from Eepublicans or firom rebels. 
Mutineers, such as Contbkbab, are not likely to stir when 
rebellion would be sternly repressed and summarily 
punished. With oven a temporary restoration peace 
and order, agricultural and commercial prosperity wiB 
resume tho steady advance which has been intemptod by 
political agitation and civil war. When Prince ALroNSG 
attains his majority, ho may not improbably be recalled, 
unless a viciouH education has disqualified him from reign- 
ing. Since the disaster which has befallen the army of 
Don CARf.os, his cousin is apparently the only possible 
candidate for the throne. Tho peace of tho world will not 
again, as in 1870, bo disturlied by tbe candidature of any 
foreign prineo. Whether the tedious cycle of military and 
democratic revolutions is to recommence experience alone 
can show. I'herc is reason to hope that the Republic has 
been rendered imposKiblo during the existence of the 
present genemtion, and consequently that the supremacy of 
the rabble will not bo embodied in the scheme of any future 
Constitution. 


PRTNCI^ JUSMAliOK’S PROJECTS. 

D iplomatic revelations ar© tho order of tho day. 

Some one is always publishing letters damaging to 
Hoino one else, or I’clutiiig tho substanco of mysterious 
interviews with Kings and statesmen, or revealing tbe 
HCiTots confided to him when bo hold a position of trust. 
A scries of letters written by Count Armim from 
Ibuiie while tho Vatican Council was bolding its sittings 
have recently been brought to light at Vienna. These 
letters showed that Count Aunim appreciated with singular 
clearness the consequences of the declaration of Papal 
infallibility on tho relations of Romo with lay Powers, 
and <*speeially with Germany ; and tho clique of Prince 
J3ismak<;k’s ndniirers suggest that Count Aknim, although 
pretending to bo in no way respoiisiblo for the publication 
of these letters, really managed to have tliem published in 
order that it inny bo seen that ho is a much superior 
politician to Prineo Bismarck, and saw further in 1870 
into the future than tho CnANCEiiLOB. Count Arnim’s 
friends in reply suggest that it was the Prince who got 
tho letters ]}ublis)ied, because ho saw that tboir publi- 
cation would lead to a corresjmndenco in which Count 
Arnim would bo guilty of some indiscretion, and then 
Prineo Bismarck would find some opportunity of get- 
ting rid of him. Those who like to fision to mgonious 
gossip may do so, but the end of tho matter is that 
Count Aknim, who sufibred himself to get irritated, 
and to write with a very unofficial latitude of exprossion, 
has hod to resign; and thus the publication of letters 
witton tbm) years ago, and meant to bo entirely confi- 
dential, has led to tbe loss of tho sorvices of a compotent 
and ovon eminent official. The practice of publishing such 
documents in order to get up a momentary sensation is 
most pomicious, and it is much to bo regretted that both 
Prineo Bismarck and Count Arnim did not at once refoso 
to take any notice of documents which wero not meant for 
publication, and which, when printed apart from any state- 
ment of tho circumfitances undor which thc^ were written, 
or of other doonmonts connected with them, may easily 
raise a veiy fidse impression. Scarcely is the oontroverqr 
between the supporters of Prince Bismabck and those of 
Count Arnim brought to something like a close by the 
Count's resignation, when a oiroumstantial narrative 10 
sent over from Paris of an attempt alleged to have been 
made last year by Prince Bismabck to pemade Victor 
Emmanuel, when paying hia visit at Berlin, to get up a new 
war with France by a movement for the reooveiy ot JSfioo 
and Savoy. Prince Bismabck, as the story mna, was long- 
ing to ded FVanoe another l^w before she hiid hud 
to recover herself, but oouM not think of a pretext ^ 
occurred to him that Victob Emmamubl might be " 

ently used to take the chestnuts out of the fira malreiy > 
and Nice are just enough dissatisfied with tibtir nssr hd to 
be promising fiidds &r a little ^prsll-direotad agttatipiu 
VioroB KMMtHcitti might listsa to tbsir sty 
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to 9ae might \» made a oartaintjr without any great blame 
being impiitafale to Qerman;^ t whieh would have bed the 
air m having bm foreed into the war against its will. 
VicroB Emmabubl, however, ae wo all know, did not go to 
war last year for the recovery of Nioe and Savoy. He is 
aooordingly reported io have answered Prtnoe Bismarck 
aaying that Italy could not afford to make any rash ex pen. 
meats, ^i^she had a supply neiilier of troops nor of 
money adf/^ate to a groat war, and that, however satisfac- 
tory and glorious the war might have been to Oonnany, it 
meant for Italy probably another Custuzza, aiul cer- 
tainly national bankruptcy. The devices of Prince 
.Bismarck were thus foiled by the warinoKs of Vioiou Km. 
MAHOXti, and the peace of Kuropo was [trcKcrved. 


Very little reliance is to bt* placed on thc<?o reports of 
conversations. The report in this case coin(‘8 from Poios, 
where a ready ear is turned to every pitH'e of gossip that 
seems likely to damage Prince Bismaih k, and where there is 
a profound bidief that he is a sort of ogro ready to swallow 
up France directly ho gets a chance. Any one might safely 

r es that Victor EMMANrcr and Pnneo Hismauck would 
likely to discuss the chances of another war bw'uking 
out soon, and Savoy and Nice in<ght come into the conver- 
sation. But there is a long way from this to a dofinit-o 
statement that the Prince suggiKted that Nice and Sav'(»y 
might do for a pretext for Italy going to war at once. Tlio 
reporter of this conversation iimigines himself to know that 
Prince Bismarck much regrets that he did not jninish 
Franco much more severely wIumi in iSyi he luul the power 
to do so. The five milliards asked fur turn <»ut. to have' 
not been nearly enough. Krarn’o has |>aiil them w'lth 
great ease^ and is financially flourishing. If tlui Oiun- 
CKLLOR had but had the sense to insist on ten niLllmrds being 
paid, ho might have crippled France for years. Nor is this 
all. The larger part of France, inclmling the whole of 
the fervent and wealthy South, neviu* felt the pressure of 
the war at all. To the population of those nutouch(»d dis. 
tricts battle-fields and plundcird honu's and burnt villages 
wore distant calamities with which it had no personal con- 
com. Those districts have not been taught by painful 
6X^*ricnco how very disastrous a thing war really is What 
Prince Bismarck now thinks ho onglit to have done is to 
have sent a strong force down to Toulouse, MnrM*illes, 
and Bordeaux, whicn would have encountered n(» opp«).siiiou 
worth speaking of, and winch might have Imrried the 
dofoncoIcsB dojttirtments of the Smith, and have burnt, 
destroyed, and phindercd right and left until the wliole of 
France felt like a whipped dog ; and tljon he could have hud 
a really easy conscience, and been sure that be had done his 
duty to Oennany. The reporter says that tlM\‘>e are the 
views of Prince 13l^MAK('K now that he has luul plenty of 
leisure to reflect on, and repent of, his errors. The rcjwrter 
may bo right, for who except a correspondent at Pans can 
protend to know the workings of Prince Bismak^ k’s mind P 
But antecedently it would not have sccmorl very probable 
that Prince Bismarck should have over thought or said 
anything of the kind. From first to last, in evoiy negotia- 
tion attempted or concluded since the outbreak of the 
war, Prince Bismarck has always stuck to one text, 
that it is to tho advantage of Germany to liavo 
a regular Government in Franco to deal with. Franco 
in a wholly chaotic state is by no means a plea- 
sant neighbour ; and it may bo veiy seriously doubted 
whether tho financial burden laid on Franco was not as 
great as could be borne, if an orderly Government possessed 
of power sufficient to keep down turbulent spirits and to 
direct the thoughts of the nation towards poaco was to bo 
created and maintained. France has paia the indemnity 
with wonderful ease and punctuality; but the burden of 
taxation is verv heavy, and oven now the Budget is not 
balanced. To nave prolonged the war merely to worry and 
deva state the South of France would have l^n an a<*t of 
clfaiinal wickedness which would have disgusted Germany 
itself Mbre loug, and the rest of Europe at onco. Nor 
must it be fingotten that the Germans had veir strong 
raasoas of their own for wishing the war to end. ^eir 
eSborte bed begun to tell severe^ on tiiem, and the enor- 
Hums number of troops requirad had drained the military 
sttength of the country. Almost aH the regiments that 
fimgbt aninat Bocbbaki before KurrEum. came up were 
dmwi^ from the Landwehr^ and eeery one who know$ 
wbst this means mnst ouestiem whettier the strain could 
kaee bevendured mm longer it Urn oln^ of nmewsd 
eflhsbil bad been, m the de&noe cf ntberiand, but 
ef iHi^ ft oooowMd jptqpb. 


The reporter ftirthcr knows^ ftom his own bdsornid ^ 
resoitrocs, and not as part of the conversation so toinntolj 
reproduced for his benefit, that Prince Bismaiiob is slweys 
trying to get France to go to war premature)y*^wavs 
playing the ^lart of the wolf and finding fiiult with the 
Iamb, however inuoooutly the hunb may Imhave. Nothing 
indeed but the extraordinarily lamblike behaviour of the 
French Foreign Olhee ha*^ staved off a war to this moment. 
No doubt this view of things is emtertained very widely at * 
Paris. There evi'ry one is sure that 1‘rinc© Bismabck 
wants to bully nnil irritate Franco by a oouatimi series of 
petty insults and vocations demands until the vessel of 
French wrath will boil over, and a now war will 
be undorltikon without any projuT preparation having lieon 
made lor it. Nothing will get their fixed belief that this is 
the pet project of uinco BibviAiU'K out of the heads of 
Parisians and Psria Currt^spondents ; and French nuui may 
well l>o pardoned Igr entertuining alarmist views, and for 
an exairgcratod HUMcepiibility asto all thatGermany does and 
that (jf»rmaii Btut4^smeii say, as tho ][H>sition of humillnbion 
and inferiority in which they find thomselves is so now to 
them. But they would find it. hard to fix on any definite 
acts by which it haa ap|)carod tliat Prince Bismarck has 
a malicious purpose and is knit on driving; Franco to 
war. lie did inncli to facilitate tho operations of the 
Tnihus Goveriunent. Ho acceded to the proposalH for 
shortening tho jKU*iod of tho occupation, tlo gave up 
Belfort much sooner than ho nowl have douo. Of eoiirbO 
he got ins iiioiuy at an curlier dat<», and did not innki* con- 
ecssums without an equivalent; but ho knewtluit, by with- 
<lrn\ving the army of oci'upiition from Franco, lie was 
siitmgtheiniig Dm biunls of tho French Uovernrnoiit, and 


hasreiiing the time when tho nation ndgVit freely clioose 
under whul iiiHlitniionK it would live if it was capablii of a 
choue. If lie had not withdrawn the German army, he 
would have got Inn money sooner or later, and he would 
ba\o powerfully eontnimted to keep France in that poMtion 
of irriiatod dependence which it is BU)>pose<l to lie 
his griTit object to porpeiuato. Last autumn he did 
no doubt interfere m Freiicli aifuirs. It swmied as 
if the h'lT.uich nation W'OH ^oing to k) ineked into 
placing itself under ibe guidance of a party which 
made no secret of its intention to undo tho wmk of 
tho war, carry disorder into Ft/ily, and make CJennany 
tremble for its eonquehth. Bmliofis openly sot iheinHi'Ives 
to foment the antijiatliieH of their eountryrnen to Germany, 
and to help iJio ilomeHtie enemicH of tho German G >vern- 
ment. Prineo Busmahck remoii strut ed, and ho ronioiiHtnitocl 
successfully Tin* Freueli Governrin'iii was afraid cd ilwuwji 
cleric’al Mupporlers, and was not sorry of an opportunity to 
show' that iih aims and views w«>ni not altogether thoHc of the 
Uhraiuontane party. Prineo BiM?*AHrK nitorfon*d in French 
afikirs, but be only did so when lie was challenged by a liu:tion 
which professed that the time was coiiio when all Fruiu'n was 
ready to lay itself at their feet. It is, liowovor, bile to hope 
that P^s will over judge Prince Bihmarok with anylliing 
like fatrD<‘Ss. But it is cheering to find that tho reporter, 
although living in tho thick of Ikris gossip, candidly owns 
that a DoodlesB war wantonly provoked with l^'ramn^ 
would be exceeding diRiastoful to Germans gon(*rully. If 
Frenchmen get os far as this, they nmy ooenstom tboiiibnlves 
to those jieaceful foelings which their common seusi; bids 
them cherish ; and if they like to find a vent fur thnr un- 
avoidable irritation in inventing or listening to revelations 
of tho diabolical schomcB of Prim*© Bismarck, no ^rcat 
barm [icrhaps will l)o done by their providing tbumMelves 
with an hoar's amusement. 


THE COIJ^PSE OF THE AIlOHBISUOrH. 

T ub grcfitnosB of the mistake wliich the Archbishops, 
and, as controlled by tbom, tho entire English Kpisco- 
pate, have committed has been far more speedily and com- 
pletely proved than any one could have anticifiatod. A 
uuanimouB condemnation by tho Lower Hemso of the 
Ckmvocaiion of Canterbury of a Bill ostensibly promoted 
by the whole Right Beverend Bench is Brebiiffwmeb cannot 
he salved over by sage Incnbratioiia upon the oomposition 
^a body which, as ail know, broadly and approxinintoly 
reflects^ more educated feeUng of the general clergy, of 
whom it is the oonstitutionat representative. In kot, tho 
ve^ findts which Oonvocatioxial refbmieni find ill the 
enwag mteu fpum » •peeial mnphiftw to ibo n-uoni 
Mrtion of «w S^od. wookooM.vhioh thov in ifao 
MW# Hon 0 0 It t&ai it is liinoi^ridaoB Mtd Oeowa-riddm, 
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(ywing to the great propouderanco of nnmbers which ita ejtt 
officio mcmbe^, who owe their seats to the graiceof Mimster 
or prelate, possess ovct the elected ropresentatives of the 
parochial clergy. Yet it is this bishop- and Crown-ridden 
IMv which has without ono disseuticnt voico eapressed 
itself nnable to accept the provisions of a Bill which the 
nnited EpiscopiiU) eii<lorsed, and which the Qovernmeut 
has not yot fomialJy rcpudialod. 

Indeed the complicated ingesnuitj in blundering which the 
archiepiscopal party have shown since the first momont that 
they ruHlicd inlo the Timefi witli ih<nr crudo and prepoHb*roti.s 
scheme for a Court of Churchwardens is only con<*eivablu 
on the supposition that they were riding for a fall. Con- 
fidonco in the Episcopal^ might even then have bfion rcHtoj-eil 
if tlio more iridcpeiKleut Bishops had publicly rcpndintfd the 
ofhcioUH nmnnnuhjut' ; but it was ]>a|kifuliy ap[>aront tlint 
the Cords Spiritual — whose constitutionul pemition in the 
Church is that of an Upper House in cither (Convocation, 
as theirs in tlio State is tliat of a number of independent 

E ers-“had allowed iliomsclves to be managed out of t)a‘ir 
,fitimatc nghta, when they consented to sit as the an. 
wieldly and phantom (Jabinet of a t\vo-licad('d flrchi(‘piMco. 
pate, with no b<*ttor reward for their alulieation than 
the burden of au enforced Hilenoo. The (Jon vocation 
of Canterbury was about to meet (as would that of 
Turk but for reasons which the ^^^rthorIl J*riniate 
probably thinks sutlicient), and all incii knew that it 
ought and would have to say a great deal alsmt a Bill 
which vitally affect^^d every momlter of the lK)dy, and 
every clergyman whose representative the liower House 
was. Yot the Auckbihhop was so w.'intiug in tact as to 
refuBO a little delay in the Second Ilomliiig of his Jlill in 
favour of Convocation when asked for by so weighty 
a reiiresentativo of uiodenito Chundimanship as tho 
Duke of Maulhouol'gii, only tio have to give an ungniciouB 
oonsont a few minut(»s later bo<’auHo tho Loud (Jiuxcei.lor 
told liim ho must. Tho popular 1 louse of Convocation accord- 
ingly met in tho reasonable belief that tho Knglish clergy must 
take care of theruselves, as they hod few friends upsUiirB 
to look uflior their safety, when the expected misHivo came 
from Lambetli. Even at this latest hour a full and con- 
fidential rcfenmce of the whole question to a body whieli, 
at tho lowest estimiito of its status, was a pnictically 
sufTicicnt eaitouu of able and learned clergymen, might 
have tended to restore cordiality. But, instead of any 
such uu'ssago, a Bchedule of questions from the Akcji- 
DTHirop W'as prf«lneed, intended to tio Convocation to 
some general principles oh to tho iTforru of Cliurch 
courts which it had pasfK.*d some years before witli in- 
tentions obviously tho rovorso of those n(?tuating tho archi- 
opiseopal clique, and ho io inveigle thora blindfold into ac- 
<!epting the obnoxious measure. Happily, Convocation kept 
its temper, and avoided the snare. It roiUHrmod its own con- 
olusioiiH ill its own fionse, condemiiod tho Bill, and prayed to 
bo allowed to name a Committee to consider toe whole 
question of ecclesiastical procedure, with a suiBcieni time 
given for so grave a matter. Here was tho last clianco 
of a c()rdial reoonoiliatioii, and, as before, the supi'rior 
authority n*jocU<d it by insisting on so]iamting tho specific 
issue of the darling Bill from tho gimeral nucstion, and 
by giving to tho Comuiittcc, which it dared not refuse, 
the luiserablo allowanoe of throe days in which to consider 
the archiepiscoi»al coup d'otai. 

As might have boon anticipated, the Committee, which 
was largo, varied, and ropri'seutatire, has reported vital 
alt dictions in every olauso of the Bill, and wound up with 
oxprofwiiig deep regret that, oven ivith tho arawidmeuts sug- 
gested, they are unable to recommend legislation in the 
manner proposed, while there would bo little difficulty, if tho 
Clergy Discipline Act wore repealed, and the existing Con- 
History Courts were reformed, of dealing expeditiously with 
tho contemplated oases. Tho Lower House has also passed 
tho ileportof its Comxnittee, and tho Upper House has had 
perfonse to aooopt its look with a hope that the doonment will 
be generally read in the newspapers. Meanwhile the Record 
and its party, whioh is not wont to gather its inspiration 
from Co&ivoeation, has bism thnndiffing against the unfortu- 
nate measuve. A ory of distress has been sent up in a publio 
appeal through the columns of a daily paper for petit ions 
in fiftvonr of tlie Bill, to be addressed to the care of the 
AiionBisHor^s Seoreiary at liambeth; while the Bishop of 
Iiisoour, the veiy type of those st^y old Anglioait Ohurch- 
smn .whom the AaoiXBisiiOP caHecT to the reseno in bis 
]«« emuAnmi U m MaKgeat, wd 


Such are the conditions under which the Pboiatii of AB 
England will move the second reading of his measons osa 
Monday. We have a rcgoid — selfish it maybe, but very 
sincere — for the Church of England as an eaninently nsefol 
public institution, wholly apart from the acts or words of 
any Ai^chbishop ; so we are very sorzy when wo see a 
I’rirnate dclilH^ratoly determine on that which every by-r 
Htander perceives can only weaken the coberoQoe^ if not 
split up tho framework, of that Church. We^re hardly 
loss sorry becauBo the question, irrespectively of the turn of 
Mrmday's debate, inui»t lie between ijutting the Bill shortly 
and sharply out of its miseiy, and the more convontioxua 
and feeblo pr>licy of ** doing something ” by leaving a 

wboTx^as at the Ix^ginning and a short title clause at 
the en<l, and filling up tho intennodiate gap with some new 
provisions, warranted harmless and inane. We may say, 
in piisMing, that we are slow tonpprer^te tho advantage of 
keijHMg a Bill alive in a state of toothless imbecility 
merely because the country has fthown that it would not 
Htaiid it HO long us it boiled over with active misobiof. 
I’lie considcnition which moves us is the sacrifice of moral 
iiilliienc<“ and true dignity which the BiHho|>8 have made 
at a crisis wh(;n it most behoved them to have kept thoir 
lieads cool. Tlicy luive chosen the moment when the 
(Church jiH a coniiiositc wliolo was enjoying a rare turn of 
political good fortune at the hands of the constitnonoioa, to 
allow thuiuselvcs to bo scared by a factitious cry against 
Ritualism of which they might have gauged the depth by 
considering that pro- or aiiti-Ritualism was a curiously 
wanting element in f.ho results of the English elections. 
Thus, in obedience t(> their own fears or the machina- 
tions of tlieir prompters, they have embarked upon a 
design ivhich must tear tho whole Church of England 
up in order to oppress a very small knot of enthusiasts, 
who will make themselves troublesome in proportion 
as they are martyred. I'hoy have not even gained 
tho favour of thoHO whoso service they are performing, 
for liocJ: and Rvenrd combine to ginl at thoir plan, while 
Mr. Hoi/r rises in the Ilou.so of Commons with a Bill 
calculated to gratify the most remorseless aspirations of 
the Church AsKOiuation, and the Lilieration Society 
chuckles over the Huddon Tcveliition of a divided Church, 
and launches its now policy of disestablishment without 
compensation. 

Common seuKo niul Htatosmansbip, if no higher motive, 
might have taught the controllers of episcopal action that 
the use to make of tlie Church’s improved public position 
was to avoid giving a triumph to or inflicting a mortifica- 
tion on either of tho great parties on whoso cordial oequi- 
esetmeo in tho existing soUlemont the permanence of the 
Church Establishment really reposes. They preferred to 
grasp at powere which tho High Church and t^Low Church 
equally sees may be used to its destruction in the hands of 
partisan prelates. Wo can only revoii/ to the position 
which we took up when wo first discussed the Aroh- 
Bisiior'6 Bill, and which has since been nrgod with much 
force by tho iiishop of Lincoln, that ilie danger does 
not consist in tho variations of usage adopted by different 
jiartioH, but in the narrow bigotry which refuses 
to recognise, and in recognising to keep the peaco 
between, and moilerato, tho.so variations. Our appoA lies 
to men who think the Estublislimeut worth maintamin^, 
and our argument is that they can only succeed in th^ir 
object by giving equal fair play to tho tastes and the 
praoticcH of tho High and tho Low Church parties. 
Ai'clibishop Laud, with all his force of will and all the 
influenoo of a Government in which Stkaffoed was Minister 
and thorough the watchword, only pulled down Church 
and Grown in the attempt to resettle both on an exclusive 
basis. We do not anticipate better luck for Bishops who 
certainly do not possess Laui>*s advantages, and which can 
hardly claim his oharacteristic qualifications, fhranj aunitar 
attempt in the opposite direction. A liberal cx>noordat is 
notv the best hope both for the Cbnrch at large and tat the 
imperilled but not yet forfeited influenoe of the Ejitaeopoie. 


MARSHAL MAOMAHQN’S PBOOBSaCL 

M arshal macmahon has paid • «o«t <«r. S^ 

visit to Tours aud Saurnar. Ha has'lMaB ijtoibpt At 
pahUo houqueta, has hald reviami Iasi kid kwraath^ 
Bton«L and has baen authasiaatteaftr lauaMwd w 

Uhaol hkionnH^. nda last fNHWW ojf * 

pcAaUj'kaaAttpi^iif uiuut..SMi MiMfi 'ifMiaMiteHM 
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ctoird Wtudd aooti lam aa^ PKwf of tho 
keeomff its dissimrobstii» to ttself, and stvot tf it bad been 

imdent inthSmi^ 

be^ tban to mctotion tba fact. But thongb the enemi^ 
of the Oorermnont in speoeb 

and in pri«^ tb«ro is no ground (hr eupnoaing that tlw 
applause of the bystanders wna not freolv and honeatly 
in^. It is some yeawi since the Loire cities have seen 


eir ruler in the flesh, and tlie most Republican 
comtntmities may occasionally hnngt»r for a little 
psgsantry. As yet, too. ^larshal MacAIahon hwios to 
hem escaped the nnpopnlainty which has fallen upon 
his AdminWrakion. The little that hiis boim told or oon- 
jectnred of what goes on at Cabinet Connoils roprt'flonls the 
mrsbal as less ^tinately anti-Rcpnhliciui Ihan his First 
Minister. iPorhaps a natural sense of his own inn>»'>vtaiiee 
may have helped to rai8t^ his cstiniato of tlie excojUional 
pointion which he holds. He consented to lK^conlo Fn^Mitlont 
in the flrst in8tancf3 fwjra a senso that, if lu' refus<'<l. tho 
Conservative party in tho Assembly would have veiT great 
difficulty in replacing M. This as; and at that time he pro- 
bably looked forward to resigning office in favour of n Knig 
as soon os tho R(iyali8t.s should have settloil wdio the King 
was to be. But now that ho has agreed to rtmuiin Pn'sidont 
for seven years, it is only reasonable that ho should ri*giird 
the Boyaim schemes in a different light. To pluy the 

K rt of a stopgap of your own free will is one thing ; to 
V© the mrt imposed upon you is another. From the 
24th of May to tho i()th of Novemlwr MnrHhftl MacMamcjn 
was in tho former position. His friends in the Assembly 
thought that they saw their way to otleeting a Resiora- 
tion if they had some one to keep order for ihern while 
thoir plan was liaiehing. Marshal ilAeMAUoN was 
willing to help them in this way. and for the whole 
summer and autumn he took care that they should not bt» 
interfered with. When tho idea of a U<*st(»rali(m etuiK? tf) 
nothing, tho Conservativoa had re(*oTirso to iVtarshal 
MacMahon a second time. Thoir prayer was no longer 
that ho would keen the place warm for tho King, but that 
ho would fill the King’s place. I'he attempt to turn the 
Count of Chamuoud into a sovereign of the modern typo 
* had altogether failed, and tho only way of keeping Uu‘ 
Radicals from r(?gaining tho eontnd of alfliii’s was to eon* 
firm Marshal MacMahon’s power for a iixed t<‘rm. TIk^ 
Marshal assented to this pniyer and became Presidmit of 
tho RoprtbKe for seven* years. There are now signs that 
the Royalists wish to repudiaU* their fjgn*emcnl with him. 
The extreme depression of six inonths bnf;Iv has prinsed 
awhy. By what means or under wliat eonditious Ihe 
partisans of the Count of Champokd ho|K* to seat him on 
tho throne is not evident, but there is a seefion of them at 
all events which looks forward to tinding an opjK>rl unity 
in tho course of the debates on the Gonstitniional Laws. 
In their opinion tho law of the 20th of *Novemlv*r 
has made no change iu the Marshal's duty. The 
prolongation of his powers for sisven years is only a 
fomulft, of which indeed it may be open to him to take n 
mean advantage, but which docs not in the least prevent 
the Conservative majority from proclaiming tho Count of 
Chauikird Kiug. It is donbtful how far Marshal Mac- 
Hahov accepts this reading of his {losition. Tho c^mnioii- 
Bonse view of the law of tho 2otli of November is that it 
was intended to put on end for seven years to all uncer- 
tainty as to the form of govemroent. WhaUwer might 
'^hapjm afterwards, tho RepubHo, with Marshal MacMahov 
us President, was established till 1880. If tlio Mandml 
adopts this theory, he has to aU appearance ample raean.s 
of reducing it to practice. The Consorvativo party in the 
Assembly is, as a whole, far too timid to qnarrt'l with him. 
A fow extreme Legitimists may bo prcimred to push matt(3rB 
to all lengths, but the majority even of Die Royalists may 
bo trosted to keep on good terms with a man who is vir- 
tual^ Commai^sr of the Army as well as President of the 
Bepublio. Tho Modenite Left is ouite as reody to support 
bjm in asy reasonable assertion of his own powers as the 
Moderate Right. The foot that he is President, and that 
the oxistenoe of a President involves tho existence of a 
Bmldio^ would weigh with the former, as the foot that ho 
L ii&wfof tho Exeontive and ean make the role of the 
Llhdsenlivo respect with tho lOMor. 

\ ]iMhrf|fctcMAR<m*s vWt to tho tiolre migr have somo 
tvith tihoso yfediKcNil fmec^fotkms. Ho hwi 
Vboihiii^^^ o 2 bom» moriEed way Dm has hmi 
c: ; hsoB^ tlw A fido roler of hsnoe. If ho 




were moditatfug any immediate letirement in fovoor of tlaiu 
Count of CuAMOORD ho would hardly have omR to do tliis^ 
Tho strongest argument that oould bo used in fovour of a 
BA^^toratiou would be the impos8ibility of giving Fffmce U 
settled Govenmieut by any otlior iueaus« But wlujn the 
pRKHiDKNT of the Kefmbbc makes a semi-royal piognjsa 
thi*ough two iuqmrtuut Fivucli cities, and plays the 
sovereign's part iu tho |wg(3antry by which such |WogrCHSC« 
are naturally aeeomimnicHi, it bceomes wry much haixler 
to convince ptoplo that this is They Sf?o the 

Marshal invcKlod with much of ihe pomp wliic-h they 
aro oociiatoiiiocl to asMuciale with nwalty, and they hear of 
his jH)rfomiing all tho iunotiouH which cimstitut© the oul^ 
ward and visible symbols of Govoiunnont ; and tbo linyalist 
lament that tho ctJurflry is without a hend and without 
a protector, ami that there is no rt*fugu from (Attain 
HiiuK’hy (‘xeupt at ihe foot of Hi^nky V., bc*coiiu*s to thorn a 
ciy of littJo meaning. They like to lie asAuriM.! iu tbo 
fioRHossion of tlkur lives and gocxls, to know that fauattew 
who wush to conllRCnto privutti pixiporty will be kept in 
(!lu'ck, to 800 trade ouooai*nge<l by the nmp|)Ortnxue(' of 
Romeihing in the nature of a Court- — ^to feel, iu slaui, that 
tho world is going on in its regular courRC, and that there 
is 110 danger of that ct>ni*so being u{>s<.*t by tho ovvxwnmov 
of ptditicixl or social catastrophes. Hut it does not need 
a logitimato King to give them all these advanlagoN. A 
rtuUshtutolbr a King will do just us well, provulcdtliMl bo haw 
the ix>i|uisite personal qualitieafcionH. MaCHlitd MacMaiion 
quite aiiHWt rs to this description. He is strong enough 
ti» give Franco all the solid advivntagos of a Ri st-om^ 
tion, without attracting anything like an equal aminlut 
of hostility, or having to |K)ril the substance of power in 
the effort to prt‘Kor\x* the slnuiow. If he chooses to folhjw 
up his visit to I’onrs and Saumur by a com swonding dm- 
play of authority at VersailloH, he will find tiu) ARstUnbly 
rc'udy to prostrate thcunselves at his foot. He has tudy lc» 
Koiid a message giving the c‘oii(luei of tho ultrLuib^yalists 
the eeiiHuro which it so well deserves, and, thcMigh llio 
c<»inpo8iiion ofthtJ majority would ls> rhangeil, its nuirdKitH 
would piNjhably bo greaU'r tlian ever, For every d<^Merter 
from the Right then^ wouM come a luuv iN'Cruit fixou the 
Jioft or tho Jic*rt Centre, and, wliat is of still more im]>ort- 
aiiee, the majority as then eorn[»o?ied w'onhl bt) much Jess 
antjigonistio to the majority in tho electoral Isxly. 

These syKjeiiliitioris as t4) Marshal MacMaMon’s intentions 
are qualitied by the nnecVtainly w'hieh (hero is ns (n his 
relaiiotis xvith the Duke of Jboxsi.ii:. Left to hiin.u lf, it 
iH probable that the J^liirsluil would lake sorrio tiuntim 
of letting the Ahscinbly know that he does not rnntn 
to allow his |x>wor to be questioned, or the form under 
whieli he exereisew it during the Utrm for whirli 

be IniH been declared IVesideul. But-sucb il coiriruiinie:Uioii 
would involve a consefpience Avbioh tbo Duke of liie»oi.|i; is 
bardly priqwinid to face. It would be tantauiount to a 
dt'claraiion that the Republic is to Iw) the recognized 
(h»verjiment of th(3 country for the full term of soveii 
; years. A declamtj»ui of this kind would jirovolco a wdii^m 
[ Ujtwecn the Governrnont and the Kxtreme Riglit, and so 
comped tho Cabinet if> stok Hup|s>rt on tho opposite Kide 
the Chamber. That support would Ik* readily given, but 
it would lie given 011 condition that Um proo(;ss of 
organizing the Governnufut find providitig the cMiuntry 
with settled ]>oliticttl institutions should go on without in- 
t<*rrnption. Hut if this process goes on under ( ho control of a 
imijonty which is willing to accept a Hepublic, the result ^1 
prolmbly be to give Kepubliciiu institatKins so firm a hold 
on the nation that there will bo no ohance of disjdfudng 
them wlum the hovoii years are over. For MiirsluU Mac. 
Maiio;^ tlii.s prospcK^i has probably no terrors ; but tho Duke 
(if JiHooun, judging by Ins aetM during the time h© has been 
Minister, is resolutely opfiosed to any such scttleiaont of 
aifairs. Whether the Marshal or tbo Minister will have 
his way must lie detoriuined U^foro tho cud of tho hkmsioti* 
Hitherto the Duke of Biujoi.ie has tuciief^doil iu making 
hixiiisolf indiapousablc } but that disbelief in hk ideutifleottou 
of bimaelf with tlie CouservatiTo oaiise whhdi probably 
exiels within tlie Cabinet may iu time oommnmoate iteeff 
to the Chief of the State. 


A PAIR OP IRISH OBnSVANCm 

A UTTIdS debate ofid au^ua^xpoctod division at tlie 
ttod of kuit week on bounties to Irish flshermon ought 
to he fowtrectlve to the Secretaiy of the I^ord Lhmtonan^ 
tend to the Fajffiamentary SeeSretofy of the Treasury. 
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Although Lord HAETinoTOif Bnpportafl bit sncceMor 
apposing the enraeated grant, the Irish members succeeded 
in caxTj^ug Mr« SrsAn’s motion by a majority of two. The 
OoDflervatiFo party has often ton commended by its 
opponents for the strictness of its discipline ; and it is not 
desirable that the vigilance of its managers should be 
relaxed when they have to defend the public interests, 
rather than to cultivate their own chances of attaining 
office. Mr. Synam may boast of having carried the first 
amateur resolution in the now Parliament. More plausible 
profK)Ra1s have boon summarily defeated by the Govern- 
merit with the cordial approval of the House. Sir Mjcuasl 
Beach to some extent conceded the principle of Mr. 
Stnan’h demand by bis offer to advance a sum from a 
forgotten fund originally raised long ago by subscription. 
If Irish fishermen mast be helped by the Oovornmeut, 
it matters comparatively little from what source the 
trifling subsidy is derived. The Oovernmont might 
have granted or refused the request without risk 
of serious disapproval. Having determined to adhere 
to the sounder theory of non-intorforonco, they ought 
to luivo secured the necessaiy majority. On quesiioiia 
of small im|)ortance in themselves which involve grants 
of public money Parliament is willingly guided by a re- 
sponsible Minister, and non-official members ought not to 
have opportunities of snatching a division. The country 
will probably have to pay for the carelessness of the 
Ministerial a^utant. It was not to be expected that the 
Bup^iorters of the Government would, if they were loft to 
their own diaorotion, sit through a duU debate for the 
purpose of giving a vote which would to a certain oxtent 
DO unpopular in Ireland. The opponents of the grant 
would have been still fewer if it bod not happened that the 
Scotch members wore anxious to defend the fislicrnum of 
their own country from the imputation of having been 
unduly favoured in the distribution of bounties. To the 
House in general the discussion was utterly unintorosting. 

Another Irish grievance which was discussed on the same 
evening deserved more serious treatment. The Lord 
Lieutenant has thought fit to address a w'aming, in oc- 
oordanco with the jirovisions of the existing law, to one of 
the most seditious and mischievous of Irish journals. The 
description of tho Queen as ** the foreign lady who rules 
** over ns against our will " might perhaps have been safely 
passed ovor without notice if it had stood alono, instead of 
boin^ one of a serios of incitements to rebellion. Of oil tho 

S revisions of Ooorcion Acts, none arc more unoluoctioDahlo 
bail those which confer tho power of checking the violouoo 
of writers who inooBsantly cultivate the disaffection of tho 
popiilaoo. The liboriy of the press is so fully established in 
Ireland, as well as in England, that there is no reason to bo 
scrupulous in dealing with tho license of seditious writers. 
Tho cant of eztremo jealousy for tho freedom of tho press 
may perhaps bo a respectable Parliiimentary tradition, but 
it dates fi*om times when it was really necessary to protect 
the uttorauce of public opinion. Tho demagogues and 
adventurers who lately affoctod sympathy with the Ashantees 
merely because they were enga^d in war with England 
fhlly deserve tho penalties wni^ are nevertheless seldom 
imposed. Tho passages which were quoted iu the debate en- 
tircly justified theoxercise of tho discretion which is entrusted 
by law to tho Irish Government. One member professed to 
regret that the warning should have lieon published on tho 
very day on which the Duke of Abercorn arrived in Dublin ; 
but a step preliminary to the abatement of a nuisance seems 
not to bo inconsistent with the celebration of a splendid 
ceremony. The Home Rule members who allege that they 
are loyal tp tho “Crown probably regard with but faint dis- 
approliation measures which tend to restrain the incou- 
venient candour of their Fenian allies ; but it was to bo 
expected that they would deliver conventional protests 
against any measure which might tend to the maintenanoo 
of order. 

The system of warnings which is borrowed from tho 
legi^ation of Franco under the Empire offers facilities both 
for iudiMant eloquence and for smemn official apologies. 
Sir M. Bkacu, in tne tone usually adopted by Irish Ministers, 
o^resHcd the deepest regret for the uoocssity of ostensibly 
violating constitutional principles; and, after all, as he 
plausibly contended, a warning is not an exoesaivo punish- 
ment, but, as the word itself purports, a friendly intimation 
to a negligent editor that olyectionable paragraphs, ad- 
jnitted ptndiapa into his journal inadvertence, may as 
ursH be |Kohiaed fior the tature. It was not neoessaiy to 
[tidi language was tho ataplo of malpantont 


Irish joomalism, and that there would have been 
to suspect an oversight if the editor or his omlvilmtm 
had at any time deviated into loyally and modetobioit 
To the axgument of leniency Iri^ patriots replied that 
the warning was the commencement of a prooeae of 
arbitroiy confiscation. Having given legal notice, 
Lord Lieutenant may at any time suppress the delim 
quent journal on a repetition of the <^6ndti; and it ii 
of course deemed iutoferablo that the property of newa 
paper-owners should be held at the mercy of thi 
Government. They might have added that, if the jonmalM 
deferred to the Ministerial warning by ^ooniinning hu 
indtemonts to discord, the value of bis property, consisting 
in tho goodwill of a mart of sedition, might prdbaUy be 
diminished ; but, except in the House of Commons, a vested 
interest in treason ought not perhaps to be regarded witii 
extreme delicacy. The partial suspension of constitutions] 
privileges in Ireland is a cause of regret, not as an evil h 
itself, but on account of the state of society wbioh unfits t 

I iart of the population for tho exercise of medom. When 
risli members truly assert that crime has greatly decreased 
since the enactment of the last Coercion Bill, they supply 
tho most CO mploto defence of a measure which has prodnto 
BO beneficial an effect. The discoumgement of assossinatioi] 
and of exhortations to violence is tho first duty of tbe Legis* 
laturo and the Govoriimont. Liberty, or the power of every 
one to do what he likes, must be contingent on^is disposi- 
tion to like a peaceable and reasonable mode of life. In the 
conduct of business, and especially in Parliamontaiy debate, 
prudent men generally conform te established fictions ; but 
they at the same time remember that political realities are 
not accurately ro})rc8ented by customary phrases. 

Tho Government appears to have arrived at the sound 
conclusion that Ireland requires for the present no fnrthei 
legislative innovations. With tho exception of the Irish 
Attorney-General, who spoke on thenewspajper question, 
no member of the Government except Sir M. Beach has 
taken part in any of tho Irish debates which have ocourred 
daring the Session. Mr. Disiueli had probably determined 
to abstain from Irish legislation when he appointed an 
untried colleague, not of Cabinet rank, to the office oi 
Irish Secretary, Sinco tho failure of his own formei 
attempts to conciliate tho priests, he has finally abandoned 
tho project of a Roman Catholic alliance. The migority 
which ho commands has givoii him the advantage, exyoyed 
by nono of his predecessors for many years, of being 
entirely independent of tho support or hostility oi 
tho party which has lately adopted the doctrine ol 
Home Rule. Although Mr. Disraeli in one of his elec- 
tion spcoclicB tauni^ Mr. Gladstone with the severity 
of the exceptional laws now prevailing in Ireland, it 
is highly improbable that be will for tho present r^x 
existing restraints. To a question founded on his lan- 
guage at Aylesbury ho judiciously replied that it was in- 
exp^ient to discuss an important branch of policy in a 
fragmentary manner, and on an incidental occasion. Ae 
for os tho abolition of the Irish Church and the Irish Ismd 
Act teud to satisfy the population, the present Ministers wifi 
reap the benefit of Mr. Gladstone's sweeping measures, 
while they arc not responsible for total or partial failure. 
They have already declined to reform the munidlpa] 
purchase the railways, and to abolish tbe re- 
Dwspaper violence. The defeat on tbe pettj 
sulwiaics to Irish fisheries possesses little 
Mr. Butt and his allies have only taken one 
opportunity of urging their inadmissible demands on the 
attention of tho House of Commons. Circumstances are 
not at present favourable to a i-enewal of the discussion. 
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MR. MUNDELLAB BILL. 

M b. MTTNDELLA’S BiU for imposing restrictions on 
tho employment of children, young persons, and 
women in factones baa ton set aside for the present 
on the understanding that the Govenunent shall bring in 
a general measure dealing with the subject. It is obvious 
that the question which to thus been raised is onA ^ 
principle, but of expediency ; and it hasbem 
that many of the arguments of the opponents of to Bill 
were idle and irrelevant, inasmto as they vnm directed 
quite as much against a contiiraaiice of toesdS^^ 

3uaws as against any entensicsi of tom- Ttoo can be 
doubt tot intofevenoe wbatow to freedom J 
ocHtoio* is ol)jea^ aomsoJI 
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tinloBB you conacmt that year cliildreu ahall be brought up 
in 8u<'h a Way na k) giVe thorn a chance of not becoming 
]jnnpor« in their tnrn. The policy of such a provision was 
questioned by no one. It is obvions that the child of a 

n Dr has every indarement, if left to itself, to follow in 
tiler’s stops, ft is bcdiig brought up among pauper 
surrontidingN, panpfM* tmditions, naupor habits of tliinking. 
It^ earliest associsifions are ivi<h the parish. Its conception 
of Providc'iioo is drawn from the relic ving-officer. Its idea 
of citizenship is tlio right to receive half-a-crown a week 
IVom tlie rates. Its notion of home, when other reM<iun*(;s 
fail, is the workhouse. It is being tmined up in the way I 
of paiiperisjii, and tlicro is every reawm for oontidenco that, I 
when it is old, it will not dcy»art from it. 'fho luio | 
thing that can be done for a i.ljild in this ]Tiis<;ral)lf* con- ; 
diiion -short of taking It away from its parents altogether I 
— is to give it the education of a ditfrtniib chibs. At llio^ 
host it will bo hard f*rioiigh to counteract the kiudiiugs of 1 
home; but if it. is kepi at seliool till tliirteeai, or, at all 
events, not taken away from seliool until it lias rcet ivi il a 
fair olenuintary cdueal ion, it will start in life with some 
chance of (loiiig bolter tfuin its paronis, ami s(» of sparing 
the community tlio cost of rmiin^ainliig it af'ter»'. ards. It 
was as nnieh to the interest of tiie rat e[ layers as of the 
paufior chiJilren that such a law should bo pas.sed, for nn- 
lesM the standard of eduealion among the ]iooi‘ can 1)0 raised, 
paiipi'i’isin must ho a constant sore. Kxeoptional provS- 
perity muy lighten the pressure for f lie momi'iit, but it will 
1)0 a» ])urdeii«ome as ever as snim as tilings fall back into 
Ihcir usual course. There are other tilings, iio doubt, 
besides reaillng and writijig which go to ninke ednea'ion, 
and oecaHionally men iwv to be met with who are ijulie 
Lluh^Uerod and yel. very far from being ipiile imi ilneaU j. 
lint Hucli eases aj‘0 like the eases of traM-lhrs of e.\ct*p. 
tionaJ energy who make, their way through a euunlry 
witliout uuderslandiug a word of the languagr*. ’flie 
onliiiary rule still is that some uecpmiutaTieo with it is 
necessary to getting on at all. 

A year ago all this w'as generally adinitled. Hut aw 
Mr, iftsuMhi.i ha.s said, a gisid deal has luij»peiicd since 
then, and among t)io things wbiid) have changed in conse- 
quonco i.s the view tukeu of edueatiun by a largo lual jiower- 
ful class, 'rhe Kducation Deparlmcid has publi.shed a 
Minute substituting the Tliird for the I’iflh Stnmlard as 
tlio point at which ilu' education of the childroii of mil door 
paupei's ifl to end. ’flp’s Minute was attaekeil on Tuesday 
by Mr. KAV-SuDrn.lfiWOfiTU, and the debate which followed 
was rornurkable for the line iaktm by the iiidopcndeiit sup- 
porters of tlio (.loverniuent. Lord Haniion did his best 
to make out a praclical case for the ciiange, and to avoid 
committing hi iiiself to any defmilo assertion of principle. 
But wo have to look to tlie independent leatlurs for a 
logictvl exposition of puroeliial uiisgiviiigs. ’fhe whole tahric 
of State education really rests on oiw principle — that 
ohildn ii arc not to bo sucrilieed to the lleee^sitios <»f their 
parent.-^. Exporieiiee shows that wherever this is done 
each suoecssivo genenition is no boiler oil* than the genera- 
tions which have gone before, ’fhe poorer and the more 
wi’Otehed the parent is, the more certain it is that the 
child wall be equally j»oc»i* and wi’ctehod. And this 
flacritieo t>f tlio children docs not iu tlio long run do 
itny ri'al good to the ]niivtit8. On tJie contrary, it 
postpones their nltiiuale inlcrcsl to their inomenU.ry 
wants. I f t he child receives a go4)d oilucul ion, and is tlieivhy 
ouablcd to got on iu life, ho can support liis purouts when 
they aiu old ; whereas if I.e is sent to work without educa- 
tion, ho will bavo qpough bulo by and by to support biinsolf. 
Thus the parents lose w hat might havo been of gennino 
* service to them hort'aftor, and nil that tlioy get in con.sider- 
rtlion for this surroiuler is the shilling or two which muko 
up the child's wages while he is undcj’ their control. Tbo 
(riuvvdians’ friends have another story to tell. The first duty 
of chiULeD, they say, is to coutribute to the iiocesaities of 
thoir \iarcnia, and tbo business of tho Guardians is to nee 
that children pcrforiu tluH tiutv. But if tho edueatum 
of children in to go ou nntii tney arc thirteen, or until 
they havo pasaed tho Fifth Staudui'd, several years of 
their lives, during whioli they mi^ht have benm con- 
* tho tiecesaitiott of their {)arontR, will be 

sqUooI ; and att booausc a tyriMUiical Education 
cuda betwaon them and tiboir duty. Tho 
M earned a UtUe t'turthor and th«» 
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arc rich enough to be able to dispense witli tbeir obildreii^a 
wages. If it is a duty to ooiitribate to yonr pai«te’ aeoea* 
sities rather than leam to read and write well, it mast bo 
equally a duty to contribute to them rather than learn 
to read and write at all. But in truth, to Stop at the 
I'hird Standard is tantamount to not learniig^to read and 
write at all. A little learning cwBcni to Iw dariflproTis when 
it j» so little that it is forgoiton as soon as learnt, and 
tho common consent of alt competent authorities this M 
tho case with learning which goes no further than the 
Third Standorcl. 

It will bo difficult for the aetton of tho Govornment to 
he confined to the children of persons iu receipt of on^ 
door relief. If pauper parents havo a claim to nave their 
TieecssitioH consideri'd, |)aront8 who have with difficulty 
k< pt theriiKcJves oif the parish have at least an equal clfum 
to the Kume liem lit. The man who by hard work and in- 
cessant thrift just luakos both ends meet is a more interest- 
ing ol.jcet than tho man who falls biick upon the com- 
munity and is content to be supported as a burden On 
tin* rutcK.. Aft soon as ever children are able to go to work, 
and in some parl-s of the country they can earn a fhw 
jH'tic<‘ while they ere hi lie more than babics, they awaW^ 
and consoqucnliy bound, loconiributo to tho necossitios of 
their parents. Yet if tlicy happen to live under a Sohod 
Hoard wdiieli has adnpted a bylaw for making aitendanoeat 
selxitd e(;ijipulsory, they will probably bo kept from work 
until they have pas'^ed the Fifth Standard; iu other word®, 
they will he siiiijM-ted to tlio same intolerable and im- 
moral havdsliip Innii which the bkiucation Department 
bus just relii‘ved the (‘hildiini oi paiij>er». It is not 
p4.s.s;l»le that this invidious disl inctivtn should bo nmiil- 
laineiL Lord S^ndoN, if he «‘ftiinot persuade the School 
Hoiircls ill 4piesli<m to antiiei|i<ite him by aUcring ti^ir 
bylawK, iiuiY l>e obliged to bring lo a Hill substituting 
the 'I'hird lor the Fifth Standard as the universal limit of 
eoinpulsory ('dueation. When this has been done, the 
Kleinentary Fdueation Act wull, for all practical piir|>oseB, 
have been rc‘p4^ivled, and UuardiaiiH may with reai^u 
propose that a inaehiuery which has ceased to he oiwrativo 
ftluill not be poi’ruitled to encumber the Statute-lKiulc. 

A eojiipromiKO of the Fourth Standard might havo been ’ 
dideiuled, Imt w(* fear that the Secularists will make capital 
uut of the adt'ption of this “ miseniblc ’J’hird Standard” as 
t h(' ajiprovi d limit of olernonlary education. Wo have agtwn 
and again insiNteil that the liilierciice between Deuotuina- 
iionuh^t.s anti SeeiilarisU is not that Denuminatiouttlista 
cure If H for education, but simply that they wish to 
make Jull u.s4' of the means for giving education which or© 
idreadv in being. Hoth p!irti(‘S, wti have maiutaii\ed, pro- 
pc)S4' till* .same Ktiindard of beeular iiislruotion, and botUaro 
anxious that the uLluinnieiit of this 8114114101x1 shall be, oa 
far a.s ])oasibl4>, made compulsory. The jK)iut at wliich 
ihey part company is W'hether this standard shall bo 
bi light iu the existing schools or in new schools to be built 
eveiywluTc at the cost of tho ratepayerft. This view will 
TK>w Iw I'ar less easy of proof, os wo shall hear that tbo 
Denoiuinaliomiiists, having an overwhelming majority iu tho 
now Ibuisc of CuiuiiioiiH, their tii*st educational deliverance 
ks to (leelaru by 265 votes to 203 that the standard o£ 
secular iu.-,trnenon shall be dangerously lowered. Th^ 
had the Act i>f 1070 to deal with— an Act which, while they 
were iu a minority, they accepti^d as the sabstautial ex- 
pression of their educational views— and they now think 
thrmselves driven to cripple its most salutary proriaione* ♦ 
Mr. Alvecj i:\ and tho Education Ijcogue may plausibly oon- 
leiid that their prediction.s have been fulfilled, and that 
the party which has 80 constantly boasted of its edu^ 
ti<.nnil zt*al Jin.s shown itself weak at the first note of in** 
viiation in resisting tho .sacrifice of education to a |)aUi7 
and >hort-sightcd economy. If the victoiy of porpchialisia 
means that ihe mast ignorant and prejudiced section of the 
ru.epaviirs is to lix the siondai'd of secular instrootion &r 
tho whole country, a reaction in &voiir of Secuhinant 
becomos simply a question of time. 
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r^tiL for m importation of any hoatile npirit into the matter. 
BunTAjidefBon^ thou^ ehe writea temperately and Bensihly, aoi^ua 
to dhttpprore of Dr. Maodstey for giving what, even' on her 
allowing, appeaiB to be a seamnable warning, and one wliirh 
tni^t veiy well be accepted by all partit'<« uiihout anv di^* 
at eeusibility. A good ia admitted on all hande. 
Ue diapiito waa originated bv certain Americnn oba^^rvora w ho 
thought, rightly or wrongly, that some part uf the delicacy of 
Amerionn women waa attnbutnblo to the ayatem of female (hIuca- 
tioD. Mrs. Andetacm lemarka upon thia that, asi^uming the facta, 
many other onuses may be alleged. If AmericHii women art^ nioit* 
delicate thait Europeana, which acarcely seema to diaputed, 
miidi mnst be act down to habits of life, to the want of oitt>of- 
door esoTciae, to the worries of housekeeping in a country when* 
goad aervanta are an extinct luxury, and to the general ‘state of 
nervous excitement in vrhich Aiiiericun men, not lews than 
American women, are accustomed to live. All this is true and 
indeed obvious. It would bo an absiml exsggi'ration lo set down 
all the evils which adlict American women (•xclusiveh to a c/uiho 
which afhvU but a emiill pntpoHion of the popuhtlion, and lins 
only affocted it lately. We will mendy obwrve that the tact of 
the men audbiing equally with the women is not a conclusive 
argumeut^aa Mrs. Anderson seems to RssunKs agniust some ])Hrt of 
the evil being attributable to the allejred cause. M<m Inn c ntotlnmi, 
and a woman with mined nerves is Likely to Imvc sickly iMnns. 
We quite agree, however, with her view tlmt too much u piidi.ibl\ 
attriouted to thia single cause. Kvcrv little clique of n'foniMO's in 
always convincod that ite own pet object of antimthy is iinswerablc 
for every evil in existence ; and it would be cuiilrarv to all 
experience if the doctors did not exaggemlo the miHcJii(*f which 
they are for the time denouncing. 'Jdiis, howo\cr, Ihoutfh it 
auggeata the propriety of making iMUiie alhjwanccs, dca^s nut prove 
that the warning is altogether without foundation. VNV must not 
take the concluatons for granted, but we regard the alarm mised 
as at least a useful hint. Mrs. Anderaon hermdf admits that the 
feminine constitution requires sfiecuil care duriiur the ivirly >oars 
of education; and if that fact has bet«ii ovcrloolo^d in Amciic^, wo 
see no n^asun to doubt that evil conscquciuvs niny have ivnultcd. 

On another point we entirely agnvs and w<' do not sec why Dr. 
Maudsicy should not agree, with jMrs. AiuIcikom. it is hc/hly 
desirable that women should receive the cdu<v'Uioii ]M*f<sdiir*. 
The evils of the present sujicrticial nud ofliMi most fuoli* h H>ht( ni 
of education, if it deserves the name, are ninniloM aiul giicMuis 
It is porfcfCtlv true that young womens iuiikIh hic (it(t>n ho 
imperfectly lievclojicd tlmt they are iiicanublt' of tjkni/ a 
rational iniercdt in intellectual w’ork; aiul tliat they fmpnoitly 
find reAige in mere frivolitien^ or in iinhciiUhv ^ourc. of ex- 
citement. The same remarks indicd apply in a conHnitT- 
able degree to the education of men; but, in spii*^ of the ivils 
produC 4 .Hl by an exaggerated athlcuciMii snd by ilu^ dt'giacbitioo 
of ^tudy duo to excessive coinpet itiun, a certain nurnlM'r of iiifii d<i 
in fiioi motive a more solid tniiuing of their faculties tha*ti c^ii ofti u 
fall to the lot of women. Women ought to Icurn iinire, ami io 
learn more systematically. Nor, we may add, is then' any part of 
' a’ nuui *8 education tVoiu which a wuiiinn sImuM lie cUdurred. 
Women nuij or may not bi* the«-qualH of men in originatingpower; 
but at least they are capable of acquiring all the lai 4 >v\UHlge which 
is supposed to m impaked at our Unmirsiiios. .And therefore, 
when Mrs. Anderson aimes for making the coiitwi of feminine 
Studies wrider and more Uiorougb. we csntirclx agTo<^* with her, and 
sIT^d only refrain f^m expnnMung our view » mviiv fulU b 4 *cauf< 
we are not aware that anylnxly would si^riouMly dinputo iliem. 

WhuXf then, is ^e point really at issue l)r. Alnudslcv iiK^erts 
that sanitaiy oonaiderations are too much neglected K'cauie (he 
XU&irniers of feminine education ai^ ant to lay down the same 
course for men and for womeo ; and ho holds that the M*xor 45 roni- 
petition which may have no injurious efiiict iipt>n male studetils 
may be prejudicial to their sisters. To this st(ii 4 <ment Mrs. Ander- 
son seems to oppose two nmlies. She tells uh that thcsi* 
fonners have, m foct, attended to sanitary con derations. T 1 »o 
•choolmistreeses, she says, who askod for Iho iMioi}ssi<iU oi (Iteir 
pupils to the Univomity examuiations also intrutiuci'd gymija»>tlcs, 
Isti^ and various hy^enic ^pliauces. We are very gliid to 
Uf and we Iumm that uey will carrr out the Hima as thoroughly 
iS-yoisible. We suspect indtied iW, whatoxer lias been done, a 
"" mess mnaias to do; and that the pbynical needs of 
I schodlgil^ hy no means receiver the amount of stUmtton 
rva, That, however, is a question of fort. If 
airsady made for ail the wants to whlch Dr. 
t attentioit, these is no moro to be soiA if it is 
Jkaminbn useful QDe« and dMfoM be in a 
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modset one, and Hra. Aadevaon'a atlwiipte to maet It are, li 
our thinking, the weakest part of her case. Her ohM aigui* 
mant, iudeea, (Hmtaing a palpable bagging of the question. If 
the oouTse of study,” tiwi says, . be one OS Utedy to 
siren^hen the best powers of the mind as good foua is 
to smugtlum the body, if it lend to deveUqt habits as 
vnluablo to women as lo men, and if the pace is^ moderate, ihero 
would seem to be no good reason why tbs special physlologioal 
functions of women slirmld prevent tham from ruuniog it any 
more than thttw> Mino runotionA pievent them fomw aaiing beef and 
bread with as luiioh benefit ns wen,” 11 Mrs. Anderson uimdy 
ni^ns to Httv that iwprieiKMi nmat deckle in both cases, wo agree 
with lior. liul she khxs herself ihdt young girls are lri«quautly 
onctHtragtHl byignonmt|mr(uiU to indulge inexen'lses (she spiicially 
menthuis riding) xvliiciniri* injurious to lUeni, timugh they would 
Ix) hciililiv lor bi>\s. If Oils 1 h» so, it is plain tlmt a purely physical 
s>stciii of training would have 'to lie mmlilicd according as it was 
iiitcndeil for boys or for girls; and then^ is iit lo.nst a uixMmmption 
that a similar dilVcrcnce would bo r«M|iiired in the case of inlollvcinal 
training. lioys sud girls should both eat Ixad and lireod, snd slumld 
Indh loam cla^sicB aud luathomatica. NoIkkIv dispuU's olthcr pro- 
})O.Aitiuu. The only quest i<in is whether they sliould both eat tho 
eaiiit^ fooil in the saints quantities aud at tho same titiiea, aud Hhould 
both go Ihiough the satno coutau of study indepcuuioully of any coop 
oidortiiion of their dilli n^nt pb) sical coiisiitutions. JCvperionoe way 
po^nihly show that the ^lifloixuic(*s of couHtitiition urt» not of such a 
natuixt ub lo iivpiirc a corn^|ionding dillt*i<*mM^ in habits of life ; 
xse can «»n)\ wiv th.4l the prcsimiptiiUi tt)>pcai> to us to bo the other 
wax : iiTiil th.ii the tcndiMicv uf founuiiie ivlnrmcis is generally lo 
overlook tins ooviiMiH and very iiuporiaiit fact. 

Mra. Audi^rhon iinleod dinavowa anv such huulcncy, and 
that onix ** iU|udiciouA advocates” hitvxi tustic v«uiurks fvipiRlo 
of lanug inteipvi'UMi as expretwing a vxisli to ostomiluto the 
female to the male mind \Vo are airaid that her coum^ 
a gooil mujiY injudicious advocuieH, and it is prtMUsidy agmust 
them that I>r. MiunlHlcyV reniarkA are vuliiabU). She hicidant- 
allv suggests a peitim^nt anahigy. She CMiiUimptuoasly dia« 
luisMiH *«oim) of J>r. Maudnley s lirgiiuients on tho ground flud 
tliev have already Is'eii iulvaiiC4»d in r»‘gHrd lo nugrocH and iigTi- 
cuUiir.il lalsmrers. Does tho fact that lht\v have liucn lugtHl 
and disre^'urdtMl prove tliat they were valuelcsh H IVoplo obpH'tsil 
xen right !y to tiegio slavery on the g'hmiid Unvl a sxvieiu 
was H biei ow which dopriveil certain humnn beiugs, cspilde 
of b'ttiT things, of riglits to properly, to tiiiur waives, iu»d to 
ediK ition, and which allow'ed other men to flog them ns iiiueh 
us thes pleased, in slnul, it wan wiid (hat sLf»vi*rv was a lisd 
thing', becaow it ten<h*d to lower a fiegm lo the st»te of ti brute. 
Jhit then utln r people, not conUnit with \»irv foMibh argu- 

iHciith, proceeded to jism'rt that, Wcauw ii in*gro wun « man, he 
xxas in all nsis^ctH as go.nl us uuotiiei niHU. 'I'licv tindvid 
iiitiody to o\(*iio<»i, all pliv^joiogical and iii^LdieMuu) dilh re'iecA, 
ami to treat the em.on ipaiiNi slave e\ u'tlv as il In* vvjmi a \\liJt»« 
in Ml. Tlieir iiioti\4 m wch» i*xcellei)l , n U tla ir nrg^uuu nt h had tho 
\x< vktw'sof iugj*>('ting the true lads 4il the<ae. 'J ho result of 
tM ting upon ihuiii iiuiy lx* seeu hy iiijvb<sl\ who will examine into 
the pieMUit coiuiiUou ol South i la roliuu. Ik muse thiMuterninty 
uf the iiegio IUC4J had ls*<>n turned to accouiil lor purjvi-H » of 
ivraiuiv. It was ileonMl tljtit the inU'rnirily aud no 

iX'UHonable abolitionist will denv that veiy ginve evils to Isith rvicfls 
have hecii the remit. '!<» ixpplv the parallel, we will adjiot that 
w^uucu have hilbcito been trentwl, if Mrs. Anilerson ]))e ises. as 
sLv<*h. Tin II iidcnontv in phvHn'nl,xv4* innx not s,iv in inli llecLiml, 
•■tiensrth b.iK led to their iM'ing gin*\(aisl> onpies-.4*d hv our such*) 
and logtshitive snangt iiitaith. 'I'his m ih'* < Xfuanatton. irnlied th( 
onl> expluiuition, ol their grieVHnc«-tt given hv Mr, Mill and 4ither 
iidv<MU!iti!A of female uglits. Now, huwevci, woiiwitn aie to la> 
eifianci|>Htod. anil we ai*' imiUiulMlidv told that women are 
DCHij> equal men that we hki d pjiv no at tent ion at all in 
HiKalioual uiatleih lo the dillu* iice ol phvsn'al consttlutiou, 
\V<uiien hove IsaMi biiilJi'd a/nl ill In-at* d through uiJ the 
ages of history ninply Is^’auw" tln^y xx‘i* xM.dn'i than l«eu ; 
but, now that we uiv lo fianc to tali-* a«l van Inge oi' our 
«n|rt*riur strength, we an* siid\h iily to ithHiim* tliat it d<MfS tUft 
exist, or nt least Ihtt it is h nnitti^r not wiirth I ikmg into 
fMU'i ais juvounl. Wenmist ray tlmt,t^^ oiir thinking, the ftr'/urinuit 
sh'iuhl Uiinverh*!!. Jf tin* wertKer vt'ieM'Is are Uf ‘devsted h> 
Isuii,. expos'Ml tt» ojsui roinr»i’*ilioi> with the “Irorig, siirelv Ihn 
m >nf ohviouH fMnclu^ioii VKNuiid be that s<uue pjecsiitions <fliould Ixi 
takt n to iieiitiali/o the iin quwiity w Inch hitln^rUi been so 
dih AVuirnui sin -ild ls‘ idiowcd to join in the struggle on 

such terms as to rth*-\p tlnnn tr^uu the atraiu to which tlm 
stronger race is reckiciwly cxpolM‘!^l. 

Irv^h'ed, wdtlimit dweiun/ uynm this srgusneut, we ctttinot but 
think that, in spile of ^lT». AiuleriKin s diimvowais, the warn tug is 
' cMie which may well bo tnkcn by the mow ardent supporters of 
* wonuiirs cause, llm Umdeucy is, if not to Snsimikito ilia fonuiie 
to tlie ninleiuiud, at Irast to cx)ioao wom^u sa much «i| posnible to 
the mma conditions of odmsation. Tlmtr tstudiurs have but/u vqijf 
for permiMiou loscnd in tiudr pupils t/» the 
smuuitiuoB lui those wKk:h their bjotluxrs ondergo. " 
have bod the dismdvHniags of being last in the " 
have Uie wdvmitiiign of avoiding some of 
bean eattuiiitied. Kow few niMipla will T 
inrstm, nttsbed in extremes, la tna u 
vk UiMiUhy Mtism 
ilm eidfo tikidy to be 
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m ; and Mm. AnderKon niakois admissions which at least go very 
far to 8U[>port his case. If so, we do not see what cause anv one 
hsis to object to the modeHt conclusion that great cam shoiud hti 
token by the advocates of an improved system of feminine e<lucalion 
when they are seeking to introduce an element which has alnMidy 
produced questionable results upon men, and which is C4#tainly 
not likely to bo less injurious to the more docile and less vigorous 
sex. Experience undoubtedly must be the ultimate teat; but we 
should try oxj)eriraenis cm such precious material with every 
possihio care, and should guard against the danger — not an 
imtigirmry danger, whatever Mrs. Anderson may think— of hung 
carried away by abstract theories about human ef|uality. It is 
a pity that warnings should cause resentment when they might 
more properly be taken in a friendly spiiit by tbuso who have tlio 
success 01 female education most at heart. 


PUKHKNTR:!) at court. 

T he disorderly scene at the recent Drawing Room, whieli has 
been BO pathetically dt'seribed by several coiTe.'^pondents 
of the Timv^f is only another ilhtstratiori of the consequences 
of the Bueinl crush which is cauHing ineonvouience in various 
ways to so many classes of society. The arrangementH of 
the Court are based on the assumption that the atlenclnnce 
at a Drawing itoom is as sclfT.t and limiUul as it used to ho, 
and the accommodation which is provided is correspondingly 
narrow. The result of attempting to trctit a vast crowd as 
if it went u small party must necossarily enibarrnssing and 
unpleasant to everybody concerned. It is dilhcult to imagine 
a |||iOre scandalous spectacle in a Royal Palace than that of Tiies> 
day. The Queen was enter tlie 'fhnmo Room soon afUtr three 
o^ciock, but in order to Ist in gCH)(l lime most of the company had 
to leave homo about noon. Then followed an hour or two of 
weary waiting in the Mall, subject to the searching scrutiny 
and candid criticisms of a imndon inoh, staring into 
the carrioge-windows ; and after this another hour passed 
in a dense and struggling crowd in the ant^-rooms of the 
Palace. A member of Parliament has oilciilated that he 
went through the first crush-room, with about two tlumsand 
other U>ynl follow-subjects of Her Majesty, at the exact rate of 
six feet in every ten minutes. At the end of an hour and 
ten minuU^s bo had succeeded, by careful and enterprising tactics, 
in bringing his charges to the door of the first auto-room. Here 
the imairiuation of the Lord Ohamberlain appears to have con- 
lriyed,aH on inten.*sting diversion, some of the incideiitsofasieHple- 
chase. A series of chairs fastened together in r(jws stopped the 
way, and hud to bo crept through or climbed over ina fashinu which 
must have reminded luiy Ashantee warriors who happened to bo 
present of their rooent experiences in the bush. Alter two long 
waits and successive staiuped(*s the door of the PrescTico ('hamlH»r 
was at irmgth rtMiched, and, M. P. savs, ** wo wen^ hurried 
through a narrow vista, witJi Court olliciafs on one side, and the 
Royal Family on the other, the great object uppirontly being to 
do the thing as quickly aiul as iincerouioniously ns possible,” It 
was something to have got so far, and it may bj conceived that a 
good many ol the competitors broke down on th(3 way, but it was 
even more difficult to gut away again. “ Owing to the entire want 
of miinngeinent and the absurd want of exit room, we were detained 
in the corridor for another two hours and three-quarters, the ladies 
sitting tm the stone slops in the coldest current of I'higlish East 
wind.” 

According to the exporieuct^ of this parly, it took five hours and 
tbreo-quarten* to drive from Eaton Square to Jluckiugham l*alace, 
bow to Majesty, and reach home again. This however was pro- 
bably a stroke of luck, for iithers seem to have been det 4 dned till 
08 luU> ns seven o clock at niglit. .And it must b' riMuembered that 
during the greater part of this tirno Uu; unfortunate ladies and 
geutlemon were struggling in a dense mob, that there wt*re no 
rofreslimeats of any kind to lie oblaintMl, and that, ns ther»3 Avere 
no seats, u rest could only bo procured by. sitting (ui the stone 
steps or on tbo lloor. It is scarcely necessary for “ A ('^haperon ” to 
ftpp<*al to im^dictil authority in support, of the opinion that a foiled 
abstlnenco flrom food from twelve o’clock in the day till past .se%Tn 
at night is not conducive to good health. It is also obvious that 
the sort of semi-nudity which is known as full dress is nt>t exactly 
the condition in whicn any one not tired of life would chix> to his 
exposed for some hours to the k(«en blast of on East wdnd. 
The tiovernment hsa bM>]i engaged in considering the condition 
of women cmnloyed in factories; but it would ajipear that the 
treatment of ia<{iefi who go to Court is, on grounds of huma- 
nity, equally diiserving of attention. After nil, loyalty is not a 
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It was expected befordiand that there would be a orasb, mdaii 
precautions were taluMiy and there is therefore no excuse m tlialr 
Laving been neglected* The, overcrowding reached a clim a x oil 
Tuesday, but it has been increasing for some time, and it waa 
certain that some day, if nothing was dox», it would produce 
scandalous results. 

It is strange that the Lord Chamberlain should be nnaUe 
to perceive the symptoms of the social revolututti wbicb is 
getting him into trouble. Formerly, a Drawing Room was 
attended only by persons who had really a sort of personal 
acquaintance with the SSovoreign ; but the circle has giaduaOy 
been enlarging, until now there is scarcely anybody, who, on 
some pretext or other, cannot claim the right of prmntarion^ 
The ( 3 ivil Service is contiuuallv expanding and cvery^ little 
deputy sub-secretary must g«) to Court. Members of Farliament 
are expected to open the way for their constituents. The 
wealth of the country has enormously increased, and wealth 
nllbrds little satisfaction unless luxomnanied by some degree of 
sfxdal ostentation. There is a sqiuksh at the Palace for just the same 
re/ison that there is a blocl< m the lAirk, and that is thirt the 
progress of democracy is leading everybody to covet ariatooratie 
diMtinctions. At this season of the yeiu: the hotels of London are 
packed with people from all parts ol the countiy, who have come 
up in order to make a sliuw, if only for a week or tw^ and who 
ere despemte in their eagerrioss to obtain some sort oi badge of 
social position. It is the mania of the period : — 

'riioiM* go to ( lourt who never went before. 

And who weal before now go the more. 

On Tuesday there were four hundrod presentations, and some three 
tlionsiuid people were sqiiet^zed and hustled through the narrow 
accnmuiiodatiou, which, if decorum is to bo considered, is only 
Biillicieiit for a third of the number. There con be no difficulty 
in devising a remedy for this state of things, and respect for the 
Queen, ns well as consideration for those of ner subjects who have 
to attend Drawing Rooms, renders it imiKirativo that one should 
1x3 found. Homothing might perhaps be done to extend the pre- 
s»5nt accommodation, but it is clear tliat three thousand people at 
Court or anywhere else can bt3 nothing but a mob, and that the 
nuiiib(;r of admissions should be strictly limited with refer- 
i‘nce to the amount of space and to those conditions of 
dignified ceremonial which ought not to bo ignored in the presence 
of the Sovereign. To prevent disappointment, it may be neceswiiy 
that there should Ixi more frociueut Drawing Rooms, and if this m 
trM) fatiguing for the Queen, thi3 duty may be <Uschargod by deputy. 
As ‘^A Chaperon ” obmuwes, there are plenty of prinoosses. It is 
possible that it may also be found desirable to recognize different 
groups at Court, and to revise the conditions of admissioo, 


TITK C0MPLI2TI0N OF ST. PAULAS. 

M r. DCRIiI aS luis done well in winding his models for the 
iutA'rnul completion and decoration of St. Paul’s to the 
Jtoyul Academy, for ho has in this way roost effectually disposod 
of the iinjuslitiahlo cry — raised in face of the most positive asser- 
tions of IhoHO who had the right to claim belief when they 
assorte»l facte within their own roiupotence — that his appointment 
ns architect to the (kithwlral implied some subtle intention of 
gothicirtiiig the structure. Ho has also acted wisely in refufling to 
palm off drawings, whether measured or perspective, upon his 
employers and the public as sufficient indications, not only of what 
he means to do, but of the effects which must grow out of his 
intentions. An ingenious man may do anything with drawings, 
but a model bus a Htubborn matter-of-fact nature which refuses to 
lend itself to tricky manipulation. It is, in fact, the actual thing 
upon fl reduced scale, and reveals nut merely form and colour, but 
light and shade, and the accidents of gooil or bod proportion* 
Tavo moilel.s have bt*on completed, that which was earliest pro- 
duced being of one side of a bay of the nave, with its corresponmug 
aisle, and the nearly entire utAvo-rm)f appertaining to it. The other 
modtd givre the east end in all its brt^a4lth, including apse and aisles^ 
and a sufficient sample of thechnir proix^r. Wren's design for the nave 
and choir (exclusive of the apse) is iaentical; so it follows that the 
decoration of the two must Le treated on similar prindpleSi but 
Mr. Burges has judiciously nut out a grtiater richness of detail in bis 
choir tbin in his nave. To some extent wo may say that he is 
thereby compoting with himself, as either or both portioDB of the 
church are ca^mble of either treatment But in a tentative model this 
elasticity of scheme is helpful, while the design^ does not scruple 
to say (bat he considers one scale of ornament suitable fur the nave 
and fhe other for the choir. The treatment of the dome is left for 
future consideriition, and, excepting that the stalla will be re- 
tained where they are, the ritual arrangements have not ae yet 
been matured. 

Before ho could lay a stroke of colour upon his model the aitiit 
had to make his choice between two systems of onamentatioiu 
One is that of merely tinUng and touching up the atruetiirs^ ^5° 
here and there, it might be, a specific decoration inserti^y while 
the Portland stone of which the Cathedral is oonatructeo would 
sUlI be left to contribute the leading tone. TChe otlior was 
the adoption of fuU, entire, and deeialve eblour|app1idLbj various 
pro6MBs and iu different degreeii fifobi mew wajeneWlf to figora 
ait, under such elastic oondWoMaa tbe ever 
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bad proridad fbr aneril whioh, in hia own day, was but in ita infancy. 
The wenlial coodition ia that tho decoration ahouid not overlay 
and Uur the dietinctiYe features which toother make up tho 
«2uhito3||£Si design. The obvious mode of avoiding such a mistake 
would be to resolve tho buildinj^ into its comminent parts, and 
thssif while holding to the entire hanuony of the structure as 
the rating ideap to treat eachpart according to its own character — 
mouldings as mouldings, sofuts as solHls, domes and conches as 
corvee, panels and spandrels as plain Burfacb's, windows as 
windows. If this is conscjentiously done, tho building must come 
together again, truly still the architect's couc^tion, and with no 
mater loss of identity tlian any ladjr sunem who puts on 
her pearls and sparkling train for the st^rvice of tho dniwin(?-rooni. 

We claim the credit of this method of pro(N)dure tor Mr. 
Bargee, who attaches peculiar importance ti) the use of di^orative 
processes which shall oflerthe great^'st resistance to tho doloterioua 
atmosphere of London, and also ]» iu<«t easily cU^anod. Glass 
mosaics take the first place ; then como marble mosaics and 
ceramic plaques, while bronze reliefs are l(X!ally onmloyed. and 
marble veneers and mere painting and gilding only employed 
under conditions so simple as to make their re8U)ration or cleaning a 
work of mechanical safety. The whole style of the decorative work 
shown on the model (in which, as (ho Academy Cataloguo tells us, 
Mr. Burges has been st^oiuied by Mr. Lonsdale) is conscientiously 
Italian. In this respect it loyally carries out the inUmtion of 
completing the groat work of the architect whose pnrpiiw^ t»f 
richlv oruainenting the Cathedral stands iwonled in the pages of 
the Pnreniaiia. The forms are, we conjecture, more pure than 
thoae with which Wren would ha\e been contented ; for, ns he 
had no pn^tence txi be a painter, his reUaneo was to buxebeen u|Km 
Italian artists, and Church art in Italy xvas rapidly degenerating 
into the rococo oximvagaucos of the ** soho(»l. If Mr. 

Burges's design is, however, to be rejecu*d in onier that St. Patirs 
may become on a much larger scale the <liiplicntc of the gaudy 
fanes which Loyola's ubifpiitous StKucly produced in the earlier 
years of the last century, w(* had much nitiior that it had lx*enleft 
in its nakedness and squalor. 

Up to the necking of the tops of the small pilasters the architect 
proposes to coat the walls botn of the nave lunl of the choir with 
a veneer of whit© Sicilian marble, following of course the exact 
lines of Wren » actual stonework. 1 m ir this use of marble there is 
ample precedent in Italian churches of the period, while the ad- 
vantages of the proceeding are found not only in a greater richness 
of tone, but in tlie practical change from a muterial which is pirous 
enough lie continually absorbing dirt into one which readily 
reflects light, and is so closely gniimMl os t^) make its cleansing 
very easy. The most fiiHlidious purist could hardly raise the 
cry of bIiaui against this pna^t'ding when the subnlauce 
oH'ered to the cyo would bo a real uiaterial used in mn*oi’<l- 
aucc with its legitiiuate nature. While, however, tho large 
pilasters of the nave will bfi translated into white imirble, their 
datings will bo of black and ixhI nuirble, those the choir being 
of red marble tluted with black, and tbt3 capiuils in both CHS4*slx'ing 
gilt. Marble mosaic of various huc.s, either in geometric patU*nm 
or in the richer forms of tarsia-work, will form the diH’oration of the 
various panels of the lower story of piers and aislps,with a inode- 
rate use of bronze jyanels in relief round the ground story of the 
apse and in places when^ space is to be rescrviHi for spi^cial nionu- 
nients. As to the spandrels of the arches, Mr. Burges proposes U) 
' enrich, their present plain surfaces by an omaraentaliou paKly 
sunk and partly in relief, comprising Leads in circular panels. 
Another slight uiodidcation of the stnicture consists in carving 
certain raised surfaces which occur in tho Boitita of tho arches, 
W'hich were undoubtedly left by Wren, to be wmlpturwl. A few 
other additions of a similarly restrained character can lie di5C.ovcred, 
to which we only refer ns shoxving how religiously tin? mw 
architect has respected the f^ssmA/icofbis famous predecessor's church. 
One of the cleverest of Mr. Burges's proposals is that of the enrich- 
ment which he intends to apply to the ** attic story between the 
pier arches and the doreatory window, of which the main 
feature is a smes of oblong panels cr^rresponding with thetriforiuni 
of a mediiBval cath^al. These panels are to be filled with groups 
of staading fi^pircs in ceramic ware. Those of the nave are repre- 
sented as white upon a blue ground, reminding us on a vast scale of 
Wedgwood ware, while Mr. Hmves proposes, for the sake of 
mater richness, to introduce varied colour into the choir panels. 
We bdieve that the architect found much difiicultr in coming to a 
oonclnskm as to the treatment of the very awkwardly shaped chedcs 
into which, two for each bay, tbe insertion of the winaows, with 
their flanking stone elbows of scrollwork, has cast the wall sp^ 
of the dereatoiy. lie has happily hit upon a series of aitting 
fljpires with a subdued bsckgroumL Very stately standing angw 
sjo introdnoed into the spandrels of the vaulUim, and the flat 
Byzantinesque domes with which the successive bays are capped 
«fe dividea into geometrical panels kg shallow plaster-woric, and 
oowfallj enriched with gold and oplMi. The windows most not 
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colour is not esehewed, though the pfodomiiianos of white sdhm to 
well seeured. Tbe pavemenxi geometrical in thenave^ to ridi wiw 
varied designs towards tbe east end The trsatmeot of the esfdi* 
domo or oonoh which surmounts the apse andis the crowning pdnl 
of the entire vista, was not only a coniudeyation of priniary imnerb* 
ance, but, as it happens, one of the most cuubamaslng j^wems 
which the artist h^t to solve in the whole work. The oifllonltgr 
chiefly arises from Wren having divided the space into thrae 
quaai-triangular })ane]a,^ by ribs stinting between the window! 
ai^ converging at tho apex. Even a scxppdous man 
might have Wn tempted to swoop away these accessories in hopes 
of a groat result ; but Mr. Burges has found it possible to 
panple succewfuUv with tho situation. It tvsa indispensable to 
lend brightness and splendour to this mi>st iiupiiriant, conspicuous 
and (ritually si)eaking) sscrwi, but lesst satisfactorily lighted part 
of th© inU^rior, ami tk) it is nn>posod that the ground should no of 
l^ld mosaic. In tho ct^nind panel is iulroduood a nwieatic sitting 
figure of our Lord in the atUtudo of blessing, after tue precedent 
of tho lW»ilicio, but drawn in conformity with modem art, and in 
th© two sidtt paiu^lv groims of standing angels. Tho whole treat- 
ment is conscientiously Italian, while tho etrect is happily very 
dificrciit fmm that which tho artists of tli© Jesuit school sought 
to produce with their voluptuous and sprawling tiguros. 

Critics mav very probably argue that Mr. BurgiVs design is not 
porfocl, but this is mendy to say that its author is human. Im- 
pmvemenU and modifications wll \x\ certain to suggest thomsolvM 
to him sooner than to any one ©Iso as th© work otows under his 
hands. Tho question imiuodiatoly to lUisxverod is wlmtber th© 
suggest ions which he has propusiHt oiler a satisfiict^iry basis on 
which to carry out the dtH*oriition. W(» liaw no li(»siUition in very 
decidedly saying that we Isdievo they do so. Wo go a step fur- 
ther, and eo'iiteiid that hesitation in m^ctqding tlieiu in favour of 
any vague proposal wtiuld bo ahiiOMl xvilfully to sacrific© all hopi»8 
of seeing some notable piivtion of the decoration of Htt Baul's 
accomplished within tb(^ time of the living gmienitiun. After 
vexations and obstacles which we do not care to rtM*all, tboso who 
are responsible for this great luiterprist^ have succixMled in obtidiviiig 
a noble suggestion from a dislinguisbed irlisl. If now they allow 
theniMcdves to bo lH‘gii)led by any fastidious discoubmt into nqoct- 
ing tbe design, they xvill find the task ot recomuioncuiueilt not 
dillicult, but iiiipohsible. 


Tin*: TFAdllNB OF TIIIC TlIKATKKH. 

L ecturing s^hmuh to ls> the fnsbion in Paris just now. MM, 
I^iibouloye and Ugouve are at pre.s«*tit ungiiged in a siudes of 
b‘cUm»s upon the rather incongruous subjects of Ertiukliii, Hir 
Thoinss More, llenri t^uatro, ami IjU Ftmlairie. WImt (he con- 
necting link IxilwtH'ii (ln*S4j IccturcH may be it is <lifi)ciilt Ut iniagino ; 
it is more easy to see w hy M. Paul ImmiiI thought it exjXMlituit not 
long ago to delixer a discourse', as xvo learn Ironi Pans journals, 
“ Hur un sujet tii'S-intrireH-^ant ; lo tlu-atn' moral. " There is ccr- 

taiiilv a line field open for a lecturer on Diirt subjeet. liovurs of 
the drama in ilx }iiglj<>st and U>sl forms have imirKed with growing 
disgust the downward tendency <•(’ the most imju/rtant plays lately 
productul in Pari.s. I’lm corruption which Imn always Immui nrc^s<mt 
in fwune form or another on the I’Vench singe- -now in (he inrlec^mcy 
of a I’alais Ibiyul farce or the siiu'gt'st ions in an operetta at th© 
Bnnires, now in the insidious luirndiief of un eminently moml and 
inHtmetive drama from the pen of DumaM - liiis ai lust spread 
its evil growth to tin*, one spot which has for Jiki long Ixmmi Macrml 
to the best interests of dramatic art. The tiuio-lionoured trudi- 
\ini)s of the Theatre Frunyais have been outntged,and its stag© bos 
Ixxm dogriided, by the introduction of a djHlinguisJifMi meinW of 
the dvmi^mmulv in a play by two ceh*bnite<l /luthors. I'liis incident, 
which occiirr^id in ./crm de Thomiwrmjy was tli(» climax of th© 
niisriiief which no doubt lx;gfin in the pojjularity of such plays as 
Paul /b/TM/fVr and JuUv^ wherein the iiminsnringof interest fay ill 
lb© breach of the st*vent)i conimiindne'nl. Now this interest biis 
biM'oiuetli© very bulwark of play writers in Franc© j without itihoir 
occupation would Ixi gone. The fact that th© evil did work iU 
way slowly by gradual iijeans is a Htr«»ng furgiiiiient in liivour of 
til© ixird OhamUrlaiirs i-efusal to lireriHi the particular plays 
which we have nHiii''4l and others of tiieir liiml for pf^rfortuanc© on 
th© English stage. J'Vtjm tbi; indignation which was cApressed by 
many people at tliis refusal om; wouJ<l have thought that it 
involved ill© desf ruction of the dmnui as un art. This outcry 
against a inoiwtroiis act of lymnny,a txomeh‘MMly urmlish ©x©r(?iii©i^ 
an arbitrary power, as it was calk'd, was raised jirofiably by thus© who 
t(K>k no interest in th© drariui as an art. They had never thought 
of watching th© progress of ©vimts uj>on tho French slag©, and 
wero Ixmt onlv u|Sin the means of their own aiuufWiuiimit, r*'|pud- 
less of tho effect which those im^ns might liavo upon the mpute 
and estitnaiion of th© theatre. Homo oxciiMa was u» bo ftmna tor 
tbe indismminat© protest against tli© rcsfusal of doubtful pieces til 
tbe fact that there was for a long time an umieoessary amount of 
prudery in certain nmtters observed upon the English sUtfe, 
rerhapa it is tbe reaction iVom this which has caused a somewhat 
alarmwg tendency in the opposite direction. There is mmsein 
tlw old adage about caltiiiM spade aspade; but there ui little Uj be 
aaidtorthepmctjce whiob wlatolybe^meprevolcntofri^sMfutiflg 
aepade, dwiwing it up with all sorts of unnatural and impuMihle 
ioDcta, and pointinff out what an exquisitely beautiful thing it to 
Tito new paaeiioe^ it tmdinoiir<lm’caice,lissb^ 
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ibt AtL^iore oud Bctm It is, howoTer, fto unplcuasantly siflpltomt 
fiict that wo in l!!h(i|1itnd have only bef^on to take eaain^ item 
that nation in the period of its decadence. 

It is not only in pidnt of moralitv that the Th<56tro Franpiis has 
fliUon lately. H. OcstiiVf^ Fouillet’e Uphin^r, the present Sticeem tliere, 
is a play fim of strong sttif/iljoim and writing, hut dishjirui^ 
by tiio reposentation of an n'ronisdn^ death by poison npon the 
ata^, which we cannot but think with Horace to bea f^oat ofTonro 
agiunat art. It ih nn ollvncp becanw^ the physical pain is made 
parauiount mithi^inatfinro, th(» numlal (^TnotJ on almost disappe.'irinir 
under Its infituinre. Dthorwise it wonld Ixj uninst to fts:o‘pn to 
MadUo. Orolzelfr*, who plays the Hphinx at tne Fmn(;ni8. tin* 
erodfl or disfrodit of mftrkint^ in a dealh-m*ono the distinef 
of poison. ThiH was done by 5Facn'Jidy in Kmtf Mn^ by IbicliM 
in ‘Adrifmn^ Lfrouvrmrf and by M. IbAaunay In Jltriulni. Hut. 
in iustancott the artists were oaroful, while they indicatiwl ih»' 
phypiciil anynish, to show the mental still predominant. Hen-iii 
lies the distinction lw>tw(ien melodrama and^ poetic triif^edy. it is 
the melodminatic actor h privilcpre to rqircsent the m<tre materinl 
realities of life, surroanded with a halo of rumauco. It is for him 
to d(‘pict the heroic leap or darinfr grapple wdiich comes just in 
time to stem the streani of adverse fortune. 1 1 is pari inty b«* 
played with a oeitain degree of violence, and nccoinpnnit'd with 
the roll of drums and the rattle of musketry. Or, if he wonld he 
impressive and pathetic, then soft tremnlous mu«i(; may be a11(>w4*d 
to help him out and indicate to the audience wliat his intentioii is. 
Tho tmgedinns niirtsioii is higher. His prfiviiice i.s by thi* power 
of his art to enrry the UielingH and synipathleM of hi« audienco 
away into regions higher than tlioHo of daily life ; to inlenmd to 
them the subtle and varying sliades of inenUil emotion, llis skill 
siippli(‘S upon the stage Ihi' 4li*(ieiem*ie.s of nsil life; ho gives 
utterance in voice ami gesture to thoughts wliicli are not spoken 
or expressed in tins notunl world, but lie hiddiMi until thti poet 
disinters thorn, and tiu' actor lends them life. In the exercise of 
this function the tragedian tlistlains to employ merely physical 
moans. And it is an ollenee when even the melodramatic actor 
resorts to the employment of writhing.s and c^uitortions which 
would lie found more titly in the cireus-riiig than on the stage. 
Thorn ia consolation to no found in tlie eondemnatuiu of this 
offence ns it octairs in the Sphf'n.r by the most highly repultHl 
organ of French criticism. M. Hulo/ s|u‘nl<s of it in the lOvut* 
des Jhu^v Mondt^H in no measured l«»rniH. “ Ivhn* vient faire lii,” 
he asks, ‘^cette sct'no d’hdpital, jouee av»‘e uiie si prodigicuse 
vdrildP'^ Ouo cnniiot comprehend indeed whut yood end can Is) 
served by the contemplation of sci'iios which are mmully confinod 
to A hospital or a closed room, reproduced with aceurate detail 
and finiah upon the stage. It is hard to gu< ss what pleasure such 
A spe<‘tftelo can nflocd, unless it b(» the Siimt' kind, if not the same 
d®gree. of excitement whieli theKomnn crowd found in the ileath- 
struggles of gladiators. If it is to minister to this sort of excite- 
ment, to gmtifv a sickly ciiriosits, to fun niid stir the cruel 
ilistiuctfl wddeh c.xisf w herever men aro nMHcrriblfd log»-lhcr, that the 
rssouiv’cs of the gie it* .“f. theatre in Kurop<* are (<» ho employed, 
then the author'a and aelijrs arts lmv4' indeed fulleii low. 

It is a notow^orthy fae.t that wdiile this is going <»ii in Paris the 
powers of a etdebrjdeil actor in London are <*verois(.al in the 
accurate portrayal of a tlenth figtmy. Siirh iuIpiImK^ s as these m»t 
only mar both th(» artistic Ijeaiitv and tin* moral etleet <»f 
the plays ill wiiioh they occur, but extend a bmetid influ**ne4> in 
Anotlmr direction, and give an »;.\eelleiit handle to i he class o^‘ MM)ple 
who dw.vv pluvs and plaiersas things in tluMur^elvcH abommublf*. 

wlmt this stage is,” they may kiv, ** which i<m !idv«K*atf as A 
means of education! Would you have your chiUo n liroiight up 
in tho creed which play-writers profes*^ W^iuld \ 'u have them 
think that the life ujum which tliev will enter is li n (unglo of 
deceit aud intrigue as dramatic tiiithors WiUild leail um to believe f 
Would you teach young men that no men aud tW wcmien live out 
thuir lives without falling sooner or later inlo the snao's of illicit 
love P Would you tench them to pnllinfe, euui to g-Iorify, vices 
wliich oven' olhtT pari of their mlucation leiuls thorn to detest P ” 
And in aiicb an apjwd ns this there can be gi>eu indml little 
answor, except that the stagt> is n»»t whiil it ought to bt». We 
would not, AS 8chillor proposed in a famous pamphlet, 
convert the alago into n (H'vcro school, instituted for the 
|mrpi>so merely of religious and iiionil t'ducotion. That 
pamphlet, written in tlm pi^uxt’s youth, wna marked by a gmKl deal 
of oleverness. and also by a good deal of nbsimliiy. According to 
bii projwt, each of the plays j»res4^nt<*d by a national tlieaire to an 
Appreciativo uudience xvould mne einboilied either .some particular 
elRss of crime and its appropriate puniehnieut, or some virtue ami 
its reward, (bm cnimot help thinking thnt he had his own 
in view when he contemplat(‘d a stylo of perfomiAiico which 
woidd lift VC rcBmnblod a series «if acted tracts inoro nearly than any- 
thing oW'. It is imadvisablt^ as ninoh bccaiire it is imptissihle as 
for iu\y other reason, to enuu mond instruction down the throat of 
tho nubllr. It ought, boxvevor, to beijuite as easy to write plavs of 
good AS of b)\d tone. I'ho play -writers of course shift All the blame 
l^n the public, and say that in the nlistmce of a snbsidixed theatre 
tiny Cftimot afford to write for the sake of art alone. If work of 
mti' inferior tone pa>s well, it is not their hvulti Uie fket that 
. they produce such work .must bo Wd to the public's claiipe. 
.Jbp^poBoe, ^wever, has shown that wherever good plaTS And 
bid Aotoir biive been found tepthor, there the public have 
fewftd. It was so in As ihiys of Ji^reody who set 
^ ttt, iwnowts tbA nktgo, jmd AQoomplishsd tbit 
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in hit track, mid it be to agoiii in tbSes ikfn M bos i 
Icfiflt out of themany with which LondoiiAbadilds. Bal An VW 
number of three theatres goes to eouertcract tbs good wbiA 
may bo produced by one or two. It is bsirdly too ninch to ssjr 
that at thia momcmt there are not more than two plays being p^ 
formed In London from the contemplation of Which mit ctwioeiW* 
ablo good, moral or educattonal, could be derived. To such A 
nipital as liondon this is little short of a dhrarrace. worst, 
however, is the tendency to deteriorate from what was wife really 
gofxl to stirt with. The fasciiifttbm of “ dangcrems’* subjects hius 
already taken hold of anthfirs and Audiences ; and th«'W snbjeetA 
have not been treiited in a way to mftke their attrsetion mother of 
n^joicing. As women reproduce iu England the moat extraTftgaiit 
Paris fu^hinna in dre^s, so writers ore beginning to transfer tho 
worst tricks of Paris aiitHors to the r^iglisb stage, where there 
MPiims ft fair pre»p»M't of the introdneiion of all the vices Uf French 
plays without any of the virtues of French pUyerK. 


OIVlfJZATIOX IS FT/r. 

I T appears that tlm Kinor and Chiefs of Fiji made an offer of 
ccrwion U> England, and afterwards withdrew it The Feji 
in enso of non-unnovation fears for the future of the island. 
“ are now xvithoiit. juiy Clovcmment.” It had been niuiOUTicod 
by CouimmltTrc floodcm»ugh that in c;iso of war in the islands no 
Hritish subjects \V4>ulfl lx* jillowed to take part on eithi*f side. 
TIu'se words, S'lye the editor, point 8ig‘iiificnntTy to disturbance if 
the ialfinds be left in |VM?*'>AHion of the natives. lie hopcu that 
the oueHtion of iinm*\:ilion will lH3<lccidod in the allifuiutive, os it 
involves tho insiMiig or ruin of many of the petilurs. A 
Torres p(mdent of the snme paper ilesLTibes the King and hifi 
Ministers ns having ** humbugged the Tlritish Lion,*’ a lent which 
appears imut* extniordiiiary u» him than it does to us, who ore 
near onougli to that noble beast to know liis habits and character, 
and t<» be aware b«>\v easy it is to “ humbug him.” That men 
pr>asc9sing the ability ami i»liiek to do this really lived, like the 
writer, on vahib and ji^ rK, and brt*alljcjd the same air as he did, 
Booms It) him vervsur[)ri'»iug. It appears that the Chief Secretary 
wrote by tli«» Authority of King (kicohiii, and askisl the English 
Oovornment whether they wouhl anm'x the islands, provided the 
people wished it. Hereupon a OomiiiiHsiou was appointed to 
ascertain the vvii»li of the people, and then the King told 
the Commissioners that he and bis fellow-FijiMf i did not 
want any otluu' rule than their own, and that they were <|uito 
competent to p>\ern theniselves and thf* white men living 
in their midst. The Hritish Lion has fco iniieli to do 
all over the world, tb't jierb.jps lu* would as s.ioi) have Fiji 
to itself ns tak4' tlio goM'rmuctit of it, arid therefore he seem« l4> 
have undergone this “ hmubiiggiiig” w itfi considerable equsiiimily. 
Another ooni'spoiidetii imputes to (^^ctlbal^s English ^finip(er9 
that Ibcy have inibieiired him jidversely to annexation. This 
correspondent urges tb* iniiiiediato deportation of thcsi* Minislere, 
and thinks tliat if the.se bold bid sclicmiog men wore out of tho 
way, the Biin ofnnnevafiou w<nild shine and shed its la'iiignant rays 
on every inhabitant of these lovely isbiiids and bring to each 
wcuritv nnd prosperity. I’he sanu.* paper c^uitains a warning that 
the Pi jinn Tn*/)sury is cinplv ami the rrovcnmient in debt to thu 
iinioiint of S/.ooo/. This debt has been incurresl by King Oacobairs 
Ministers in three }a*.irs. 

.\ii ndvertisenu nt in the I'V// Timm stntea that tho idht- 
kot pricei of beef nml mutton i.s oiglitpenee halfiKiinny pir 
ponmt, for English gold and silver, nml prices are ns usual 
for Approved paper currency. All joints are to be takea 
iu rotation. Thu next advertlflcment in tho paper statre that 
K'liutiful hair can bo obtain»‘d by the iiso of KowlundB* 
Macasrt.ir Oil. Afl(*T nieiitioiimg in usual terms tho Kalydor and 
the Odonto. it is ndded that nil three nrticlcB have Ikhjd used and 
jually npjireciaUxl by tho Siivereigns ami Courts of Eiuope, the 
ropo of itoim*. and the arislfUTncy of the world, and they are Bold 
thr.oughout India, the Cvdonies, and South America. A few local 
ndvi rliwummts follow, and tlu'n' wo naid that I^ja and Perrin’a 
Wiuv'retfTshiw' Banco is declarcil by ronDois.Gf*iirs to be the only 
gotid .sauce. Then como advert I -lerricnts by a taikir at Sydney and 
a biscuit-baker at Auckluml. llollowav’s Pills tuid Ointment oro 
advertised at portontou.s length, and a doctor pmctifiing at Mclbounift 
nnnounct*» that he was tho pipil in Englaiwl of tho colebratod 
Hr. Culverwcll/* And into detaiLs his lino of prac- 

tice in which we .Bind} certainly not attempt to wllow him. Thoro 
had been a c*rickut-nmtch betwcfin an Elevou from Pcnrl 

AUvl the Levuka Club. .V former match had be«n won eftftily by tho 
townsmen, probably bocaur^e siiilors do not get much pmctico on a 
entiw?. but in thlB match tho Pearls won cnaily. The dilBcultiee 
erf cricket in I^eviika aeo.ii to bo only Icea than those of governs- 
tnerrt-, Tho ground N very bad. On one sido of the Held is a 
hill, nnd Whon the ball i.s hit well up tills hill it generally rolls down 
ngAin. On tho other aide is tho sea. Scattered over the ground 
are several trees, a fi*w mud 'holes, and a well. The repoHer 
noticed ft erout anpareutly fnrohHng tho hall whilst rant wM 
b<dng got^ but realty he wad Heltling in a well mi iO( 

catch ft and jnet os ho was grasphiff the ball Ibtt hMa ft 

ditch,* AK the do^ of tho plftce, and sonjD m the were cob- 
leeted between emd neai; the widitets. After tliki eftjperieoce'^do 
not eeo wWthe fWla should not thek 

deck in Air weather on ft omiae.. baa tm. a ineft^cfll 

tte A.&0. ^ ft 
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Bi^mplng down from the hiDe i# laden >wiili ^ fa ifc ttnihn the 
thyme eud scented harhe among which the herds ofjluimnDd fonts 
am hizanetiaf . You may rerel in a similar dhaiM if jpu Imve 
heen^wintering at Naples. Hitherto it has been jWf ten to one 
that you Mfere caught in a biting wind Brm the moun- 
tains the moment you turned the sheltered 'conm of the 
Chiiga. The muddy roads to the Lago d*Agnano^ and Uie Xhiy of 
Baim were almost as damp and dismal as the interior m the grotto 
of Posilippo. Your marrow was chilled wl^n you mounted the 
aiiy heights of the Oamaldoli. There were wild eitecis of cloud and 
rdUi and very little else to admire when you looked over the bay to 
]^hia and Uapri. Even on the Piano of Borrento there was 
nothing to relieve the dull foliage on the stone-pines and the 
oranoe groves. All at once the troubled atmosphere be^ora(^s still 
and mlray, the shrubs and trees in the gardens of the Villa Jh^ale 
burst out in full flower ; and yet these gardens are scarr<dy ho 
brilliant as the glens and glades on the Piano, or even the bmks 
by the side of the dusty high roads. And it is just at this moment 
tnat the hotels ore emptied of travellers crowdihg to the mil way 
stations, and the flying legions actually encumber the decks of the 
steamers with their shakedowns in their extreme anxiety to get 
well away in the rush. 

As to the more secluded Italian country, it is never visited at 
all, except by some eccentric adventurer, or some euthusinstic 
artist doing his best to educate himself in his brief holiday. Hiuce 
the introduction of railways people see even less thiui they used 
to do. la the good old times of posting and vetturim there 
was a great deal of quiet travel on the fasbiotiablo highroads, 
although too early in the year for the thorough appreciation of 
their attmetions. llion you might spend three or iour days on 
the road Ixitween Home and Naples, mthough you mttled over tho 
whole of the ground almost as rapidly ns you cleared the ill-famed 
Pontine Marshes. You might probabiy choose to go from Home to 
Florence by Nami and the Falls of Terni, the classic Olitumnus 
and the Thrasymeno, and the hanging city of Assisi, instead of 
taking tho shorter cut by Siena. Travelling with the same 
horses, the driver was compelled to bait, and you hiul no help 
for it but to kill the time while he was baiting. You climbed tho 
arbutus-grown hill Iw^birid Terracina, whence you could sweep the 
long amphitheatre of sea iVom the Ponza Island s southwards to 
Pmsturo. You went and looked at the bridge of Nami at 
Volino, cleaving the wave- worn precipice,” and all tho rest of it. 
Nowadays the average tourist does not oven give himself opportuni- 
ties like those. He sticks to the railway which cuts tho corners and 
tunnoli tho hills. He draws down the sun-blinds to shut out the 
intolerable glare, and the landscape with its classical peaks and 
historical cities. He has but a single absorbing thought — to secure 
a carriage in the scranible at tho terminus, and to be among tho 
flrst in the race for ruonis at the hotel which ho knows will be 
crowded. 

Even scurries by mil and steamboat must have loft on tho tourist's 
mind some dim ideas of thc^ ta^nuty of the scenery between Naples and 
Florence, and by simple induction ho uiny have come to tno con- 
clusion that inuoii of it would improve upon closer acquaintance. 
But the roads between tho three givat cities nossesH no accidental 
superiority in their views over hundreds of others that are seldom 
or never travelled on. On the contrary, ns you ascend among the 
spurs of the Northern or Central Apennines, or us you penetrate 
to the southwards into tho wilder regions of Oalnuria and 
Apulia, the landscapes bei'oiue grander and infinitely more 
savage. Mr. Davies, in his charming ISlttrimaqe of the IHbcry 
pointed out the attmetions of those most unitimiliar districts 
which lie within a forenoon's drive of the tourist thorough- 
fares. But at tho same time ho did not blink the chief 
drawback which may deter many people from following in 
his footsteps, and in common fairness we must call attention to 
it in iduging the pmiscs of Italian spring tours. There is a painful 
dearth oi docent accommodation, ana lUuinu tmvel becomes everv- 
where more or less a qiuistion or roughing it, especially when tbe 
weather gets warm, litomo of tho remoter dislru’ls are so seldom 
visited by strangors that you have to trust youm>lf to tho hos- 
uitality or cupidity of tho natives almost as absolutely os in the 
furthest countries of the hkist. Many towms of historic celebrity, 
and still with no incousidemble popiifatiou^ have been uiouldering 
away imvisited during successive centuries. If you chance to 
And" yourself in one of these without an introduction, you may 
have to bivouac in some filthy caravanserai, where you have to find 
your own provisions, if indeed you have not to fau bock upon the 
streets. Even on the more fiequentod routes tho inns are far fhmi 
being all that could be desired. Banitazy improvement is generally 
a dr^u of the future, and you may be sure that there open 
drains simmering and stagnating in the sun under your windows. 
The ventilation within doors is as tmd as the drainage, as your 
nose very soon tells you. There is quite sure to be a plague of 
insects, which, so fiir as those that are winged ore coucemra, is more 
or less incidental to the climate or latitude ; but the aheeta are not 
•o wowy-white as they might be, and there u a very general scarcity 
of linen. 'The food that goes down pretty well in the appetiiing 
cold of winter hecomes decidedly more distasteful now that the 
u wanii. It it boruo in upon you that the mttttmis atringy 
and the beef hard ; the bread is coarse, the butter rancid s and aa lor 

the mouldy old vegetables, they appear to have been gathered among 
with th^> idea of serving as ingredienu in a vritch'k caaldieZ I 
<4:bofe all| when your throat is parched and you have a gemal 
hpehyeiLjoa find the wines ite a rule most repiuxoMit to i 
^ Vowing Atd of the Norih iTniK^f 


Orvieto in good seaspin is nearly equal to aseond-faitoeider; and 
hoemoo Ohriitl U plesssnt drinl^ whan yon ind it airly 
nnadmtemt6d,aiiywhen about the ildrtsofVeanviua. Battitowinea 
generally are poor and sdur, and smack literaOT of the SOIL ForsJl 
which maaona wa a^t that Italy must be at a msad vantage with tlm 
Sybarite who ocmtomplatea a prolonged sojourn through thespriiw, 
especially when he diverges from bMten tracks. He cannot tabs 
his ease in his mn aa he might in Germany or Switzerland, getting 
up something of a homollke feeling for the place in ofdafiwto 
which he is ready to mrumMe at even there. But then, on the other 
hand, he must remember that in Italy he is much less dependenton 
his inn and its accommodation. He is seldom weather-bound ^ bs can 
live through the daylight in the open air, taking his mid-day sieata 
under some spreading tree^ and he can cultivate the prarace of 
languid contei^lation, which gains like opium upon .those who 
indulge in it. The exhilarating atmosphere and the perpetual sim- 
shine should enable him to be^ up against troubles ana bardships 
that would oppress his spirits in a duller and damper climate } 
and if he lives for anything beyond the day, he will find endless 
objects to interest and enliven him. It is no doubt very much a 
question of individual tastes, but we are sure that many persona 
would enjoy a spring in Italy who have never dreamed of staying 
to try it; always supposing that they have provided thonuKilves 
beforehand with some pleasant hobby that suits their fimey. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIEa 


I T appears from an interesting Report which has just been issued 
by tho Friendly Societies^ Conimissiou that for many years 
the Government has been issuing certificates which are supposed to 
be guarantees of the soundness of Societies a largo number oi 
which ore, in point of fact, utterly rotten and insolvent. A work- 
ing-man is always much impressed by tho royal coat of arms, and 
when tho rules of his club bear this stamp, and are further attested 
by tho signature of a Government oflicim^ he takes it for mated 
that the Government is watching over his interests, and that he 
can go on paying his subscriptions with an easy mind. It may 
happen, however, and in a gn»ut many cases it does happen, that the 
institution thus eertified is little better than a trap for ignorant and 
unwary men. The soundness of a Benefit Blub is not a matter of 
opinion ; it is a question of fact. Given the scale of premiums, the 
conditions of membership, and the advantages ottered, and an 
actuary cun nscortain at once whether it is possible that it can pay 
its way. When this test is applied to a large number of existing 
Friendly Societies, it is found that their insolvency is inevitable, 
for the simple reason that they have undertaken to make payments 
fur in advance of their funds, and that steadily year by year their 
liabilities are increasing and their power of meeting them diminish- 
ing. There is a melancholy list ot Societies which have collapsed, 
and the o.xhauHtion of otheim only a question of time. When it 
is consideivd how many Friendly Societies there are, and who are 
the class who compose them, it will be seen that this is a very 
serious matter. The members ore mostly poor working-men who 
have to make a sacrifice in order to keep up their subscriptions, 
and who are absolutely dependent on the relief which they imagine 
that they will thereby secure in sickness, and whoso families Imve 
nothing to look to out tho allowance on their death. It is 
calculated that there are thirty-two thousand Societies, registered 
and unregistered, with over foiu* millions of members, and with 
funds to the amount of more than eleven millions sterling. 
Tile “ Manchester Unity ” comprises within itself (in England and 
Wales) about one-tcjith of tho whole number of members and one- 
ninth of the Societies ; its average income during the last five 
years has btxm 560,000/., and its average sickness and death pay- 
ments have annually amounted during the some period to nearly 
400,000/. The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellas is not only 
the largest organization of this kind, but comprises many of the 
best managed Societies. Yet an actuarial comparison of its 
assets and liabilities shows a deficiency of ij 343^446/., or, ex- 
cluding all lodges with a surplus, an average deficiency of 
3/. I2S. 3d. per member. Of the total number (3,168) of lodges 
valued, 813, or nearly twenty-six per cent, appear to have 
a surplus ; the rest can show only a deficiency. If the contri- 
butions are insufficient, the larger tho lodge tno more certainly 
insolvency follows. The cause of tho deficiency has been clearly 
explained by tlio ‘Directors of the Unity. The contribodons of t^ 
older lodges have been fixed at a haphazard rats, and much too 
low for the benefits promised, and nave been wpt too low on 
account of competition with other Societies, which admit members 
at low contributions, and promise benefits wbich they cannot 
guarantee, and frdl to give when the members have most pressing 
need for the promised assistance.” The Gommiaaioners state that 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that any other ot 
tho afeliated bodies, with probably one exception, would show 
results in any respect so favourable aa those of tito Manofaestsf 
Unity. The Oonimissioners ^commend the courage and franloieaa 
of tne latter in fSscing the unpleasant reality of its porition, and 
remark that*Mt may m said to have taken every step towaida 
security except the final one of enforcing means to meet an toos^ 
tained daflmenej.” It will occur to moat peraons that hoe it is 
the last and not the first step which is esaemat 
It 18 obvioua that in issuing misleading osrdflcatsa tfaefiprsm- 
menthaibsen doing grfevoua hriuiy to a feme lk»dy ^ w p<^ 
latfen wmeh on evsqr gtomdlo entstM to . leotsctioii. 
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Mister tlifly oli^' M imowwg «aVteiteg«^:--JbeynCiii hold 
propartr' hv the osme df trustees, can 'sue and te sued 
£s i«pm(£wve DanbasL ten proteod afteinst their ofticers 
In cate of ^ud. or misconduct, can recover property from 
th^ estetee in oas^'pah make pronsion ibr the settle* 

mjEft^dhg^tes among their momhers by arbitration, can invest 
their funds with the pomteissionotB for the reduction of the 
National jPebt, hre ftewpt within certain limits from stamp 
duties, and can be dissolved on cheap and easy terms when eva- 
sion seises. On the other hand, a Society, beibre registration, 
must obtain tern the Itegistrar a certiticate that its rules are in 
conformity with the law, must make periodical retiirna of its con- 
dition, and cannot alter its rules without a IresU certilicate. All 
that the Regiatiar really certities on behalf of the (Jbvemment is 
that the rules of a Societ]^' are in conformity with the law ; and 
the law does not reqtiiro that a Society shall bo esta- 
blished in accordance with sound actuarial calculations as 
to the relation between sulweriptionfl and promised advantages. 
Unfortunately the extremely limited nature of the UegistrarV cor- 
tii^ts» has not been brouglit home to tlm public mind, and much 
misapprehension has btH^n caut>4Hl by the authority given to the 
R^strar to advise with “ the olhrcrs of a Sotnoty for the purpote 
oras4;ertainuig whether the rules arc calculated io carry into etrcct 
the intentions and objects of the pe)*»onH w ho dt^ire to form Hurh 
Hociety.” The Uegistntr may advise with anybody wli(» ia willing 
to take his advice, but those \vlio do not cait> to ask his advice 
perfectly indepemlent of him, and lie has no authority to 
compel * oven those who consult him to H<l()pt his views. 
On the face of it, the (Government certilicate does nut 
guarantee financial Boundiios-*, but ignorant w<»rkmg-iuon, with 
a gR^at faith in paternal government, do not understand that 
rules con bo In conft»mnty with the law which provide for more 
or lees rapid iu^^ulvcucy and ruin. Tliero can Ihj no diflen nco td’ 
opinion ns to the ex inti ng system being irnitionul and misehievuus. 
It encomugca the luciubers of Friendly Sociolii'a to trust to tho 
(lovernuient to ace that their investments nw tuifc, while it pro- 
vides absolutely no security whatever for tludr siifety. It is 
obvious that the (Government should either give a trustworthy 
guanintctT or leave the matter alone. It is, hh the (^ommissioiiera 
remark, ** inconvenient” that tlio Kegislrar should be supposed !<» 
ptissess grenlfir powers than aro actually cntnintod to him, and that 
it should bo thought that his certificates convey an assurance whieb 
it is iuipcsisible for him to give. Only inconvenient ” is rather a 
mild word for the disastrous roiUK 3 quenc(*s of a delusive ccrtificiite. 
The Commiasioners luive agre<3d to recomiuoiut that registnition 
should continue ^ tliat it should, on tho one liand, bo made more 
easy for tho Societies in various ways, while, on the other, tho 
refjuiromenU of the law should be more strictly enfottHHl, by 
penalties or otherwise, than they hav4) been hitherto; and that the 
certiticate of Registration Hbuuld U>stiry only t4) the fact of com- 
pliance with statutory roquiremeuls. it is proposed that a 
competent actiuuial sUa should las attached to the ih^giHlnir s of lice; 
and that the Itegistnir tdiould, nt his discretion, give advice to the 
promoters and managers of Friendly Societies, but without having 
power to compel thorn to adopt it. Four of tho Comiuiesioiieiv, 
Sir M, Beach, Mr. lUeluirds, Mr. Bircbuin, and Mr, W. P. Patti- 
soD, go further, and suggest that more ought to be done for 
securing and enforcing sound tables of premiums and Ismefits. 
There con be no doubt that it would be a great advantage if tho 
State could undertoko tho supervision of provident funds fur 
tho benefit of the working classes ; but the difllculty of course 
is to determine wholbor this should bo done directly or in- 
directly ; and there is a further diflicul^ in interfering for tho pro- 
teotioQ of people against their will. The subject clearly deserves 
the moflit careim consideration of the Qovenuiient. 

The inveatigations of the Commiasionen and AssistanUCommis- 
sioners have brought to light a great deal of curious infonuation 
with regard to the orpnixation of Friendly Societies. Their Um- 
dency to eccentricity is shown in their names. There ore not only 
Odd Fellows and Foresters, but Druids, Kechabites, iinczeiit 
Bomana, Comical Fellows, Shepheords, and iViissiau llenuits. The 
Order of Cemented Briclm is conimed to ofKcers of the Iloyal 
Navv, and has for its object to create ** good fellowship among 
British ndval ofHtera, and distribute discriminating charitv.” The 
Royal Antediluvian Order of Bufialoes appears to do wholljr a con- 
vivial body. The Good Tomphurs may perhaps be described as 
wholly an anti-convivial body. They are not exactly a Benefit Club, 
though tbe members' engagement of ** fidelity ” and charity ' 
» ttodentood to amount to an undertaking that no brother or 
oifder shall be allowed to become dependent on poor relief. The 
bmnehes of the Manchester Unity are called lodges, but the 
Bachabitte have tents,'’ and the Ancient Homans seoatei.*’ 
The Fomters are govern^ by A high chief ranger, the rihopherds 
^ a chief shepherd, and the Sons of T^^mpors^ by a patmreh. 
Thm are, it seems, some three hundred Friuniuy Societite 
eompoeed m women; and in the fiat we find Odd Females, Odd 
SetM, Anment 8hi!fherdeaaei,Ro^ Women, Comfort^ 

Female Dni^, Female FomstenL Many of the lodm of 
fftepbprdranm and Odd Sktea^ it ie stated^ are got tm by ih# 
of puhUo-houam, and am etedocted in tkm intemit hi 
t£e ftesale Seeiete meet in ehapak Some 


«h^Atisddtethheiie 0 t,ai 4 iheiiiein!»rk^te 
ieeAIed ** burying alive.^ 

8ome> of the md^ teniUe abuaea of the BorftlOlhha aMMte 
to have boon checlmd; but their geneml omidit)oii. la Aur Ijpcm 
saiMfocUuy. Oue of the AsMitant^iktmmWkmers tejmsrhs that 
the money invested in tho insurance of a chljidh fifb in most 
oases exceeds the expense of the funeral, and eonpequahtly 
presents a form of gambling. ’The uxeess received over aitd 
above tho cost of burial U too often «)uandered upon the 
hmeral fiisst. There it amoim the poor a strona Miog of re- 
pugnance to being buried by the poridi, and even we most neeee- 
sitous struggle to provide for a private funeral. The travelling 
collector, who usually carries an lusuranoo card in one hand, ana 
clothes or soiue other ohtep gt>ods in the other, is the pivot of 
tho Burial Club. Collectors aro paid by a commission on their 
returns, and smue idea of the extent of their emolumeoU may be 
gatbered from xhe fact that a collector's book luia been abld fordysf., 
and tliRi in another instano^ as much as i,ooq1. Is said to have 
been given for one. Tho class with which those eoUectors have 
to deal is lliu most iguomut in the community; many of 
tho Hubscribors cannot I'ood or write, and are altegother at 
tlio merc'Y of the collector. It is nientionod as a signi- 
fiettnt circuiustanco that the collector is chiefly intereaied in 
procuring new nunulxus, wh(» bring him entnmee fees, rather 
than in retaining (»ld luembi^rs. Thoro is thus little or no cht)ck 
upon an iiiiM^rupiiloiis colKa^tor who, lor tiui sake of tim greater 
giiius dcnvahlo i'roiu new iucmlH*rs, iiitiy duvoto himself mainly 
to making auti dropping them, and tlieio ari» ten chmu'cs to one 
agniimt the inHurcr over gutting anything for his luoiioy, The 
(.^uiiiuiH^ioriors cunnot look without grave suspicion on the heavy 
inlanl iisorlality in oonnoxion with Burial Kocioties, In one (Huu 
at BlHckliuru, of 2,012 children under 10 years of ago, i,ol!io died. 
In liuolher iitMO'ly 40 per cent, of tfio deaths occur under 
two years uf ago, and in a third tuise luuro than half of the whole 
luorUilily is under four years. One of the evils of tho Friendly 
Society HNsteiu is the habit oftranstu^ling buHinoHs in pubiic-hotuH'S. 
Thniuteit'Ht of thtf publienn, we are ti)ld, in whose house tho branch 
is to meet is too olUm the imly reason for its foundHtioii. Thu 
managers say, “ It we do not ojkui brandies for tho publicans, they 
go to otht*r orders who will.” (Jn tho whole, the picture of thote 
rrtivithintSiK*.i<jtws which is here presented isso farsatiafactory that 
it shows tho strong dosiR^ oven of tho poorest and most ignoraut 
dfiHH(*s t<i try to exortdso some di'greo of thrift ajud foR'sight ; 
but it is ludiiucholy to rtdioclou ihu exUmt to which iheso clusses 
aro deluded and pliindercti. 
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f^OMKTH TNG Juis Isam done iu rw^ent years to check the 
O e.\2Hmsi\t^ ahMurditv uf funt^ralH. But 14 perhuu who dies in 
lA)ud<ui must U.' biiritMj in n subuj l>jin remolery, and a jounn yovcT 
teteral niiljs of roiwl can scauely be performed without muuo 
oiiiphiyment of lured mourners, wlio will not bo able to he pro- 
perly sorry without beer. The prospectus of a Com)>nny for 
“ Kefoniied Funerals ” otrera new uud improvtul hcarm^ and 
carnages, and grey instead of black hoist;s, but the idea under 
which it was r< imposed woa evidently that uf the tradin^manliko 
undertaker who has so long dominated inKnety. The UmicUm of 
this (lumjMtny endeavoured to supply a want which had long been 
felt by tho provision of hearses mid carriHgtfs of elegant construe- 
lion and apiiropriateness, with such symbolical lulornniouts as 
wero calculated to deprive tho surroundings of doath^of their 
ghastly and ropulsivo leaturea, and to assist in tho inspiintion of 
bright hopes and elevating thoughts of tho future. W'e can only 
ho]^ that the Directors sucoeeded 111 this laudable but rather iliflicult 
undortaking. The prospectus from which wo have quoted is three 
years old. and we do not know wdiother tho Company which issued 
it is still in existence. This, however, is iniumtorial ; for if 0110 
Company of this kind dies another is bom, and tho same prospectus 
is eoually suitable to all of them. Tho artist who dcsigmd the 
symbulical adorn roents which robbed tbe grave of victory and teok 
the sting from death is still p«!rhaps prepared to inspiru bright 
hopes and elevating thoughts of tho future, not only of de|4arted 
souls, but of newly-created Companies. 

Turning to the detailed estimates which accompany tlio pros- 
tKsetus, wo find that in 1871 a ** nobleman's funemi” might Wvo 
tiecu had for 53/. icw. If an ungrateful public baa aljowcd this 
Cuiu)iany to languish fur want uf adorpiato support, tlie oppor- 
tunity of being buried aa a nobleman ” at any of the meiropoutitii 
eoineteries is ptirhaps irrevocably loot. Why did we not know iu 
1871 that, if wo chose to die then, wo might be bitfiod uiagniH* 
cently for 53/. los. P Such an opportunity may never occur again. 
Tho ,Dew and improved hearse liad bera mamiAtettiied Ibv tho 

S y from a novel and aitiiitic design, ^ had been unt-'^ 
admirod. It were worth Amr years of ordinaiy liib to bo 
A> the grave in this aoperfliie stroctote. ; The dome roof of 
the hearse was surmoimted 1^ a silver-chased edestiai. crown. 
Ahhougb one might dteiie to be buried m a nobleman, ouo might 
besitiite as to oidering 'an earl’e or duktfs coronet to 1^ put upon 
mm ooflfai, but the ntle id a edeetial crown could be questioned 
in no eesthly court Tbe mdes of the heaiee would be onioiueoted 
wMi a trlmimhal gerbad, '^ibr which a cross may bo substituted, 
g yefcited ^’^. You pky yon» nienoy and' you lake your choi^ 
l^cr $3t loa you can be bntied te a ^MmDau dihmr of Christian 
oOiBln^ anUB yet etaenteml etfei^ve styV 
end yon ean be dttwn giiive 1^ mm or Ific hepdsqpie' dark 







grey hnr^ ** in their new end roatly harap^i.” You would » and d<^ed hero and then? 

lowed by two very auperior moiiriiiu^f-ooa4ib»iB;’’^ithcifc)wn ami gais and lunuijoteiita eifabowari^ 
land or crows c^mpiete^ and pr<‘ftenting an anpefijiince of “ singular ap- gf sight^td tbefToft of Iho Hue 
pronriiiUjih'MS ana boauly.^ Tli<' use of tm* l>*stClenoa velvet Htato tiiinly have notioed^tbe Woking t 
|)iill,w)th every substantial and non-wary requisite, is included in thte admit that it difll^ from oemotei 


price jianjod; and by sojdo reduction in the splendour of the hecume a < 
** interior futieral amingenicntM,” or, in other wor«lH, of the coffin i» ns full of 
and its lining, the whole may bo dune ** in tlio above stylo ’* for 45/. Th* C orupa 
In the next class the price is .59/., and by diiiiiiiisbing the cost of the “ rural j 
the and fittings,'’ it may he reduced to 35/. los. The new nmi gr.ivoll; 

and olcgimt hearse, drawn by four handsome dark ^jrey horses, and with the *' 
the use of the “ liest silk velvet pall,’' will lie available for those couches, am 
who are curilent wilh splendour rmc degree Ixdow that appropriaW and triiditi 
to nobility. It seems a pity that the directors did not ofjlur to nio»)ies,’* t 
colliers and others, who ifjvariably drink clminpngne and ride firsts Uuun. Its 
class while they are alive, u still higher class —say of **r«»yiil" — ot the de 
fiinerul, of which the price might be pcrha|)s too/.* There is no with jirocie 
reason wJiy Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones should not be hiiriod \\ itb a ileo] 
as a prince if his family like to pay for it, and if he of eternity 

JB entitled to the celestial crown” at all, he is not less to which a 

entitled to it tluin the Queen herself. Tb(*re are eight more cliwscs to provide ii 
through which the price gradually descends to U. 6w., hut we clo not uiuh 
bavo no irhm, and, if we had, wo should oiler no suggest ion, what rcli^iioiis 
that rank in society may he which is eight sIm^h lower than according t< 
nobility. Kven in the lowest i-lass the corpse will he carried to tiiruiture, 0 
the grave by “ the above corh'go,” which on nd'erence vve liiul con- puny h ever 
slsts of the new and elegant henrso drawn by two hfindMune dark and ninson’ 
grey hoi-W's, and a very suiienor mourning-can iage drawn by two that it keep 
beautiful g’rey hurstv*. if we desctmcl more than nine degrees art at A\'o 

below nobility we may still have an “ ordinary ” luueral, “ resjiect- nature. Th 

ably '’ conducted, for 3/. 1 5s. j and special arrangemenlH, “ combining clear sjcy ov 
respectability with economy,'' lua^' lie made even for 21 . 15s. It the leaves tl 
may he hoped that noblemen, now that tliey know how far they adopting or 
are placei above rcspcctabilil}', will behave as such, and air of Woki 
we shall not inquire wliethor 1 Leaven so far resembles that it is. ‘ 
Hyde Park that a costermonger who conu'S all complete p(M*tr> in a ] 
with his celestial crown upon his carriage and ** four pairs neiglibourhc 
of cherub handles” to his colUn will certainly he permitted mnghboiu*h(j 
to pass tho gate. If we desired to aiinreciate tlie differ- ofhurrev,\ 
cnco bctwiwn roforin and revolution, wo could do no ladter than gradually hi 
study the prospectus of this (loinpany. They n*ly greatly upon institutions 
the authority of DieKens, but we hardly think that when he pro- deal of scicii 
tvstml against the revolting alnuidily ” of mnd<‘in funeral'<»he come from t 
would have boon satisfied with an attempt to maintain in death him to live i 
the lifelong struggle of snohlasm to give itself uristucratic airs. 

If ind<H)d the Company proposed to work a complete leformation 
of exisliiig funeral cirstoiuH,” wo must allow tfi.it, like a leader- 
writer in the Dttiltf 'Mprt/jhj it begun at a Jong distance from the 
point which it dosigiiod ultimatolv to attain, iiy di'^peusing with 
mutes, velvet liorwM'Ioths, ostrich feathers, and all such more r|“^TIK Jens1 
i theatrical display,'* vvliilo retaining, at least for those who are X our Ln; 
‘'iVriwl the ceh«stial crown, the garluiul or cross, [ it sehhtii ti 

i^oordiiig to taste, tho cherub handles,” and “ tho Im*sI instead to r 
Omioa velvet Slate |)all,” the OoiujMiny does not revolutionize art natimiUy 
and hardly does it reform; but, if wo may borniw’ a phrase historic pew< 
from the liddrcssus of Oonst'rvativo candidates ut olecUuns, it seeks do not allows 
tho nmelhirntioii of existing instil utions. • their f.icts; 

Tho subject of funeml roforin might, w^e tliink, he usefully taken (hillery bar 
up us (I branoh of International J’.xhibitions. There i.s ample South Kensi 
space at South Kensington to display novel and artistic designs in costumes, 
hearses and mourning-coaches, and airangemimts might he made sequtmeo to 
so that for on extra sixptuice you might try tin* effect of lying like mow* accurs 
a nobleman in your own coffin in tlie improved honnx.* with wludo of oi 
nolestial crown, mountings and panels rolievtal with violet, and and elsewhe 
triunmhal garland, or cniss if preferred. To mako it moro real in which wc 
and plt^asant, tho ^'inUirior hmeral arrangements ” ini^^ht bo com- </rmc to Inn 
pleted by making temporary use of the ** patent closing screws,” raaliam as a 
and the occupant of the colfin would thus able to aac'ertoin by become arch 
actual oxpormiQut whetbor ** every needful requireinmvt of tho to show g(*ol 
very best description ” had bt*en provided. Mr. Cole (l.H. strength am 
would, wo fool assured, give his b^t assistance in develop- common wit 
ing this idea of on exhibition of the funerals of all Mr. K. M 
nations, and he can donbtleas lay his hand u})on a litomry genius artists who h 
capable of compiling tl|o dcscriptf ve oatalogue that would be neces- histoiic style 
eary. Tbs reieronoes which Funeral Oouipaniea make in their luvve S(hui "to 
prospect usi« to supposed oanons of art and taste convince us that He is stuiiii 
the whole subject ouglit to be handed over to Mr. Ode lor yet somehow 
examination and report Tiie museum that he could tbmi and oontempomr^ 
^0 descriptive catalogue that he could moke of it would bo aiihe a man of our 
inimitable, and in cemnexiou with the subject of cremation he seldom has tl 
would bo entiUed to expatiate on all ancient as well as modoni the shadowy 
applications of art to funerals. knees implor 

^ If it bo true that the suburban cemeteries axe already over-full, condemned I 
•funerals must in future bo performed nt gmter distances ftom his lapdoga 
liOndoit, lud a system of ouriagu by rail wiU become established stands stem 
in which aeitber tasteful hearses nor bi^some horses will have The sUiry is 1 
any place. The Necropolis Coaipany at ’Wokaxig axe as ntuoh con* the fitthog fe 
thMad aaaU othw Companies that were ever started that tfaej eoriw: in A 
ham hma ^^ostiddished 1» surndy a want” whioh lane wf escape beinir 
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hi'cume a distinctly unpleasant o 
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iitxl gr.ivollv", and they oiler the opportiidity of largely difpdtisilig 
with tho ** parapbomalia of thd undertaker, ” his piutes,vcloakix 
co.icIm‘s, and plumes. If, indeed, peopio cling with aA** iU* 4 dViae 4 
and tmilitioiial cojiw‘rvati»ni '' to ridiculous forma and 

the Necropolis Company is prepared to gratify 
llifni. Its buslncs<v extends to all that ]Miirtains to the bur^d 
ot the divid, and it undertakes tho conduct of funcvals 
with ])rocision and siibstantial ducorum at modoi«itc charges. 
W Itb a ileop improHsiou of thu nulhingnesH of man and the viistiusfis 
of i‘t4*riiity tlu* Y combi no a clear oyo for buHiness, and for the class 
to which a rival Company offere a nobleman’s ” funeral they oifiir 
to provide a funeral which they dcsigimto as ** ecclesiastical.” We 
do not uiulorHland that funmilH otherwiso described are without 
religious !V«M*vici'. Hut an ecclcHiasticol ” funeral comprises, 
according to the prospectihs, mediawiil coffins, with omvtro foil 
tiiriiituro, Oalviirv cro^sos, violet and wliito palls,” &c. This Com- 
pany H even pri'part‘d to compete with other Oompanit'S in statuary 
i and mnson's vviirk, and we sliould not bu Buqirised to hear 
that it keeps a pool for in'^criptions. llajipily, however, funereal 
art at A\'oking will for a long time to come be subdued by 
ziatnru. The dead who lio there have, as the prospectus sa}.% a 
clear ajcy ovei their liends, and “a t^vvect fresh air rustles among 
the leaves that sigh above llieir resting-place.” We quote, without 
adopting or repudiating, thi*^ description. \V(» do not say that the 
air of Woking (Jenietory is not sweet ui.d ficsh, and wo do imt say 
that it is. Tho Court of Chancery, vve believe, does not favour 
piM'trv in a prospectus ; but w’e c.in only expri'ss our hope that ilia 
neighbourhood likes the ( ’ompany us well as the ('oinpany likes tho 
mnghboiu*hood. Nature hus iii ide nothing in vain, and the 
of Surrey, which cannot i)r«ilit.iblv iindei-go ordiuarj" tillage, will 
giNidually he occui>ied willi cemeteries and sow age-lnnns. Thesa^ 
institutions art* both useful in 1h* ir way, hut it would tnko a guf>d 
deal of science to convince a man that the air and wuUt which 
come from tlnuii are pure, and a good deal of poetry to porsuado 
him to live iimong them. 


Tin: liOVAL ACADr.MV. 

II 

r|“^TIK lenst .Mctisfactory wrorK'j aix*, ns usual, Ibo most ambitious; 
-1- our l.nglish school sciircely cMri‘.‘< to be historic, if it could; 
it seldom takes a retro^pirtive vr*w of past age^^, but prelVia 
instead to rt"i)ize jire.smit times. And thin realistic spirit of our 
art natural Jy (let ermines tlie ehnmeter of the pictures dev ohvd to 
historic pewouages. Tho lew' painters who now acal with past limes 
do not allows themselves ns horel(»foro to rely on imagination for 
their f.icts; on the coiitrarv , thi'y go to tfie National Portrait 
(hillery far I heir clmniclei's, and to the British Musoiim or 
South Kensington for arcbirolocrical acces.sorics and chronological 
costumes. This mode of study comes as an all but inovitabla 
sequence io the more searching inquiries of historians, and to tho 
mow* accurate investigations of men of science. In short, tho 
whole of our modem art, as oxiMuplifitjcl within the Academy 
and elsewhere, bears the sign of being in accord with tho time 
in which wo live. From hi*»loric acts to domestic incidents, from 
</cmc to landscape^ W'o ©verv'whert* see facts in place of fancy, 
realiam as a substitnte for romance; thus histone coitqszsitions 
become arrhwological records, and landscape studies might eerre 
to show g(*ological strata. 'Phese t4*ndeucies determine at onoo Uie 
strength and thu sliortcomings of thu present Exhibition in 
common with its immediate prf'deccjjsors. 

Mr. K. M. AV'ard, K.A., is ouo of the very few of our living 
artists who hax c through a nuinWr of years built up delibemteiy all 
histoiic style, and tlio mode of hi.n procedure exemplifies what we 
luive siHin "to be the prevailing principles uf the nreseift period. 
He is studious of likeness, furniture, drapdiy, ana eostumc, and 
yet somehow hw pictures look modem ; they aie not painted by a 
ootttempomry who moved himself among the cliamcters, but oy 
a toiin of our own day who sees from a distance darkly. And yet 
seldom has this vigorous painter thrown so mneh dbsylight unon 
the shadowy post us in the scone where Lady Rachel RusboU on ner 
knees implores Charles 11 . to grant short reperievo &r her 
condentiicd Lord ” (252). Tho stony-hearted ” King, Gniwssuig’ 
his lapdoga and a]Ta}'ed in the my trappings of royal^p 
stands stem and repc^Uoni ; he eviimtsj does not aaean to rolent. 
The story is told with point and emphasis; the heads and the heads, 


escape being scattered. Naitmlly enough Mrs. HL H. Waid hi s 
dever pistara, ^The Dofeiiee of ].4iitham House” (44$)]» ^IbUs 
msimilsr slyls) the eateewtikm iabriUiaiit ystMei the eoleuaP” 
thona^ inciiiiisd to ba otendesuK^ is nel tmstftsMsvsd hg g>^ 
Iks «Mn of A* cotoHMltNto k flen^ MMv «»b«^ 
Qaattm ti. 1m tm m iii . di w ftim i at • 



^iPiiuday Bc^w. 



UiD'Iuiiti m oiadiotti <>£ obiu^vdiii th* 


wi^ The lumdllng is vkot^liy’ as a ftpscoj tho eliallQr teolmir is 

;||i»wiM^swotd,a#pw9^ mtdEisd w a Rgkt i(»y. tbs'Iuiisi an? stadtous id* obnasvdsitha 

tousb of tlwipMittc still velw ih« dxaixurit's an) diaj^baniHiflt^ MivssUltjf tlu> ns ia iilavsio sculp* 

its di^it^. TJie AjBSA^my U fortu- Wft ilmuk tbrso pcuitors lor adding; ii> the olsvsr ouviositiaa 

an imnartwit picture by Sir Jolin Oilbert, of the luxlnhitum ; "we cwi ill afford to loss works uaintad fi>r thu 
tW CJdWf of Gf^d '' (620). Tlio coi^ot»i- noka of hh iduo. 

ftW^iaOrowdiHli intU^HiconftiftiouiBrii&OHt Koligious i\ri is commonly fiuid to lio extinct, hut it vPOttlA 
wero more dekiohed. The prv>Labili(y apjicnr mh if Mr. llui^Wv, 11 .X., and Mr. Thorbimi, AJK-A., still 
4 rht have hapnonod to l»e prew ul on tbo stick to vbii forlorn bojw of its possiWe revival. Aro They not 
sooDo to Ue tHjyonil th.- coiupaea of art ; all MiiUfileiiiip: Spiriu^ " (564) asks Mr. Thorbum. We lisp leave 
w) of Attiln and in iliawini? for the to reply that it is to W hojiwl that such aiiRtd visits are few and 
tine and Maxontiue educed order out of fur kn ween. Au rorMr.Horsloys^^IleiilingM**ttdesofObHst^(taB)4 
of discord- Hut Kn^rlkh art coiu|»ared thcworld will scurr olv accord to it evou fuinlpniisi'^ Buttk^ro appears 
ureaque and lesb Academic, a Mr. Cutumn, who kindly coiuos to tho renCrUe of saewd art; hbl 

r, a reaction has conummctMl ; in place of theme in the head of ‘‘ Niaxh thrust out of a window to wtsl^me 


^ th» mm of Q 4 d (620). Tho com^osi- 
titf i^s ^ MffcjgipaC^i^ is crowde^i imWd conAisiou is alffiOvHt 

N IneTitalile anUn the dpaip^a were more aetjiohed. Tho prv)habi]ity 
isthatjiby iMat Who mbrhit have hapnuned to l»e prt^M'ul on tho 


woidd bayo felt the soeno to Ue beyontl the coiiipAss of art ; 
ysaBadm^ Wfliis fi« 30 u of Att^ and in hi:j iliawiiiii; for the 


UsttlS hot wean Constantine and Maxuntius educed order out of 
ooa^fidon, hannony out of discord- Hut Kn^^lir^h art coiu)»artid 
wMb Itidiati is more idctureaque and less Academic. 

Of late years, however, a reaction has conummctMl ; in place of 


the picturesque comcathe statuesque; iuslead ot hcMivy draiH*rh.‘s wo 
base light ^TQssttjncr fabrics, half revealing die k^autios ol* Uieiigure, 
and in lieu of foalistic studit^ wu find ideul forms and ay numeric 
lines. The Lactim>>rooiu whendn students art* Mc<mstciiued to l>e 
made acquainted with tho divers systoius of hiatoric (H*hiH>]s is now 
as heretofore (lt‘omed a tit aivna iur cxpcrimentrdisi* td' nil Hv>rts. 
Hm niaol oil common ground severe and dcctmilive picfuivs, 
classic, rumautic, mid Oriental Htyh'H. Mr. Amiitage. it. A., 
following in the footsteps of M. J,iebro<‘he and M. hiawdrin. 
indulges iu ‘'A 1 h*euiu of imir Wonmu of Atu'h-nt (irt'oee** 
0039). Tills fiicae-like coiiiponitioa, c\id«*nlly trued f 4 >r mural 
aecoratiou, «?ouipri«^‘b Pandimi ^ itU her lk«\, ( 'lc<ip.itm with tho 
asp, also Hfileu, .Suppht*, .\sjj.'i;UH, and i»’ ik*is. rin- Nf > h*. a.s ti mat ter 
of ccuiws inclines to the ciMbHic and Ht.itiu twjne ; I he arruniromeiit 
relies ou pnvperlion and dotiuod iiiler\ j 1 . |>riiicipK-t? r»f eomuusititm 
which <1 reck artists aw' said to Ikim' denveil fioiu i*vlungorart. 
"Yet these prinr.iplos, whu h are sup^iused to lie nt the x^hU. of 
beauty, arc uut hturo supreiiif^ ; in ollair wenk, this coiuTiany of fair 
woiuou are scarcely fair enough, A’et it is liitUcuU to do justice to 
anobvioviHlv monumental com pus it ion on so HUiall asculo; we shall 
hope to H'*" the idea carried out iu the decuratinu of someone of our 
mun\ public buildings. 

Also iu lb(i la!Cture-room, in a coutriil place upon the line, 
hangs Mr. Leightons iniiHsive and inajt'.slir lijnirc •• Llyiemiu'Mra 
trrmi thi' battlemonts of Argv»8 watches for the boacon-lircs which 
arc to nmiounce the nduni of Againtniinon *’ (yKi ). I’lie puse is 
immobile and statuesque. 01 yteuuic.dra stands linu and erect as a 
oolunin, stem is her mien and culm her i*ye. and Lidui her sliouldcis 
fall, in p'ureful Unea, diM)K*rieH Avliich (!lotbe the lignite fully as in 
the ancte-iil Htatusn of Mjaerva and I’udiciliH. The light within 
the picluid is s|R‘ctrul; indeed the liguve is m cold that wo might 
almost 'imag-iuc tleah ha<l ken clmuiretl iiit<i si one. The art of 
Mi. liidg-htoii is learned, it ib reiuiudite, and lies removed from 
the beaten track ; perhiipb its greuUmi charm is in its exquisiUi 
subtlety, us stMiu espechJlv in tho Antique .liijjgling (Jirl ” (34 

Mr. VS'. H. ItioJiiuoiid is vi t aijuther of our paiulers wlm 
takes a rotrosjicctivo view; ind<n.*d *• IVoinelhcus Jkiund " (OHj) 
carries us baeje to iht; forsalmn region of liiph art, to ihe^ time 
when coloasul scale, dt^'i) tonow, and durlt sliades wort; diR'iiJed 
cMfunthillo gxTUidour. llere ou an isolai4'd rocK which rears its 
suniiuit from the aoa benetiih to tlm sky uIh^vc is 1.»ouiul the* giant 
fiirm. The moon has risen in a stonuA »ky, l^romethous writhea 
06 SaiiiKon when be broke the fetters, n<» vulture hovers in the sir, 
only a flock of sea-birds havo boon sUirtle<l from their c«n'ert in llio 
caves. T]u» couccpliou is iuipoaing, though nectnwjarily not very 
novel ; indeed in the hgum wo seem ti> see under diaguisf^ the 
torso of Herculos in the Vatican. The mighty spirit, too, of 
the “Lazarus’' iu our National Gallery may have fiiwn presout with 
tbo artist iu bis studio. Not that we hert^ eucounter plagiarisui or 
evoD positivo compilation ; wo only recognize in this noble effort a 
mind which holds coriM'rsc with LisUuic mas ter- works, and com- 
poses from like points of view. The iisjiiPHtions of Mr. llichraond 
iMva thus much iu cuminon with the creations of Mr. Watts ; and, 
^ a coixicideuce which seeius to bo more tliau an accident., Mr. 
l&chxnaiid’s “ Prometheos ” now occupies iu Galley VII. tho pliico 
which two years ago was allotted to Mr. Watts's “ Cain and -A tiel.” 

Wo find yet another phase of what wo linvo designated retro- 

r tive art iu that louutrkable rosuEKdution of Ktiman tiiin>ti, 
“Picture Gallenr” (^157), by Mr. Ahua Tadoma. Yot it is 0 
startling aoonuily taat, insiodd of a couipany of old Homans, wo 
meet the isrmiluur faces of a quondam Ijontfou picture-doalor and his 
&iui]y. Hut Uiu substituiion of a chuude toga for a modern coni 
and Inexpressibles secures sufficient disguise, sf> true is it that thu 
tailor maK6t tho man. Yet the artist might have found among 
the dtisceiidaals of the old Homans in the Trastevere. who htili 
live on bordem of the Tiber, a physique more strictly historic, 
though acaicoly an oye so profeBsio.oi^ tor a pictoze. Wo woulfi 
also ventuxe to sak ui W'Lat shop in nnslem Ixtadoa mr k ancient 


the retunuiig dt^vu (2f>4). . The studies of this (laintar have a|>- 
pBit>ully Ixvn fiiade from the Noah’s arks Imuwu to cUildren lu 
uunieni^ Almost the only olVorl in the way of religious art 
worthy of seriims consideralion is tho “ Adoratiim of the Magi ’’ 
(308), by Mr. LlorUvrl, H.A. Tho bcruxo is laid in the cave of tho 
tiH^U iiv(*r whic h uow stands tho (Hmrch of the Nitiivity. Homeilh 
Hludcb the hills and tlie olivo-ciad valleys of Hothloheiu. Tlie 
moon is still uj>, ycl it is not night, for tho dawn appriamhiHi, and 
silver light UJuminos tlu* cavern where tbo thn^f Lings present their 
gifts to tho Infnut and tbo Mother. The cul/is] in his treatment 
trios to oMbot a eoujpromiM« h^twceii old mid laov sehiKils, hetweim 
traditional art mid aetind nature. Tlie siiceoKi of the attempt is 
n<it quite uHsiurod ; iiatiiif* would bo nean«r to miltfy, and tnultthui 
Would ri’tain 11101*0 of tho h<iJo of siiuolity. The Injuitmuitt would 
li.'ivi* Inmui •.rniiily improved had the ailisi iiifiis^td over Uio sceua 
tbo bmlroutA yot solemn toiu-s of Vorupino or of l^iliua Veci^bio. 

Some p» riM)ns prophosy tiio imjwmdiiig diHJwy of our Kriglisli 
Hc bool. Tlioy in the {m poiuleramM) of cimtume over clmmctur, 
in tho piofoii'uoo given to iwridoiits mlher than to easontiuls, in lha 
line of doL'orutivo itlluromoiiL insload of elevated moiivo, sigim 
of iluU lux uiy and intuxioul km which have ever proved fat4il to 
art. Ami corbiiuly it wore cAsy U> adduce fmm tho Academy 
o\i<lout'o in auppori of tbis diMcoiiraging view ; artiRla are found oit 
ovorv hido u» play Hiiporficiiilly with tlieir subjtMjU; thus Mr. 
I'lith, ILA., quoting tlio liiitiH of James Montgomery, “ prayui ia 
tile burden of u nigb/' the upward giaiieing of un eye.” is couteut 
with II hontimetit Kkin-deim only (1331). The lady uere choMm 
li» )n!i..itiiiiy ** Prayer ” might iidixru a Ijalcony at a oaruivnl or a 
wuiilow at n biiiil>nu‘e. The hetul, which is cWii))' and Hiuaothly 
puinied, Ih boulhm Guido and the dogenemte lu’tists of the 
deiitideiice were ucvcr ho vripiil ; so luistakeii a work not only 
sbow^ bow far iiiodorniHin is removed from minliicvidiHUii but 
pjoviH llixt religious art has biR'omo all but an impossibility. As 
a furllier .'^ign ot' degeneracy may Imj qimled “ The (mifs’-GatJM.'rur ” 
(193) and “Tin* Hutterlly ” HeveralJy by Mr. i'oolo, K.A, 

We will not Mop to |Miinl to hands whirh are as formless as mol- 
luacoiiH extn inilics, for Mr. Poole never car* li> make himsalf a 
driiflsiimn ; but w<Mpjot4» theta* luorolriciouj* iigun*s to show how, 
iiinior the deteriorating in tin etice of the timcH, a grt*at artist, always 
to Is* held in revmerico for such noble crautioua us the “Hraochiug 
ofKoloiiion l iaglcfi,” mav sink inbi the conimonest cmiipouud of 
mere lienli end blood, We do not say that tlu'sn and oUiar works, 
wvn uHuitlly in greaWr plenty among “ ItritiKh AHiats ” in HullVdk 
Htrcct than in the Ai'tixlemy, arc momlly o^ani to objection ; the 
whole rlusM is nothing worst* tliau low in iuUdluf-lutd aim and 
in art trt>atm(;nl. And for thlH growing vulgarity the piildlc and 
our palntL'ra are equally to blamt; ; llm umaM s appUud moat loudly 
what they can appreciate wdth least iimu^dit, and the artist, wiiai 
iu Ilia g(*niu:ation and true to the spirit of a coiuuiarciiu age, 
paints down to tho hwol of hia Is^st custoiuerM, ft is grave cause 
lor censure that tlio Academy givisi year by year ri5newad evidence 
that our conteiuporary art is uut on a levfd with the best tlmught 
of the day. 


liliVJEWS. 

CiOX’H IltSWKY OK OBKK/rE* 

M H, C/tX'S repulntinu for sound scholarship and critiral 
acumen, W4dl entabliHhiid os our rea^lers ore awan* by bis 
pr»‘\iouft wc^rLs, will Is* Hignally cnliiuicixi by the volumes of 
the /ItMfojy (jf Ort'oee biffore us. Whatever* judgment may bo 
ultimately formed os to his powiession of otlujr quaUtliM oauallT 


ultimately formed os to his powiession of otlujr qualitlaa equally 
indbrniHfiblo for the arduous task which ha has undtxrtidcimi thero 
liw on tiiB bordem of the Tiber, e nhj-.ique more etricUy hietoric, «»*> <lonbt concemin^ hi» m n ohuNdcid 

tbouffh scaicctlyanojo so profeBaio.oi^ for apictors. Wo wotdii rpnngs ftrom a school of which the lota f^ G. 0. 

also vantuxe to ask w wLot shop in nnalem IxmdoB nt k ancieut whom be ^s more than one inhdleciiial feature 

Home the easel and tho piind wre before us were made; though, jn rominon, is one of tbo moat pdcr|ttate represeptatives: he 
after alL it is that studios and pictuie-gaUeries amoog tho wjIto nis UnowlMgo ^ the certainty of hand 

Ihjiims wemnot sodifllaientfinomourownasisgeiieiaUy supiKjeed- “^hlch distingtmhed tho lamented soitW jTf the CrmbiOfy of 
At ell events we out recall a coiuie aketc^ found at IVuupeii of the ^hich di^iimiishes the ai^hor of the 


“ Studio of a Pointer of 


^ wheielu tho axtmt, with a { 


p^to Vy his sida and a faruah » bis haadt » cd wow upon 
•jRburtndt Testing on an easel. Mr. Tsdetua’s ptetare is at ^noe g 
eudoiity axidastelmofgeiiias; no pietom (n the Eahilitioa Is 
BonswFocativecdcnthfiaiii. Anmi^ othar idgw of tim 

ffig: 


JRTutory pf Fed^fd Oovemmimt ; and tluiugh Ins reading is less 
wide thioi timirs, he hoe it equaUy under control and at command. 
In one field of research however, as is well known, Mr. Cox is 


> ly Iti heaWiy iiiiiiplteHy to geaeml assent, be cannot be des c ribed 
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na wholly free from intellectual hies ■when he af^ronchee buI^^' 
connected with hie &vouritc department AT. muturr; azi 2 | ae 
Poraon aeid of Oihbon that his humanity never sfamDerB except 
when Cliristiana are poraecuted, ao it may bciftverrod of Hr. Cm 
that hb cooluesfl of (ud^inent is rarely at fault except when ne 
has an opportunity of oniorciii^^ the comprehenaivo theory of solar 
myths. 

We aro not about to waste any words on the question 
whether a new Tfistory of Greece was called for at the present 
moment. On such a subject it is not merely unlikely, but impos- 
sible, that much will not remain to be said worth attention even 
after Mr. Cox’s work hIuiII have boon followed by its next succes^r ; 
and if, that successor is able to show cause for a reconsideration, 
if not a reversal, of views previously held on so many points of 
importance as are freshly discussed in these volumes, he too w'ill 
not have written in vain. Mr. Cox’s History makes its a(mearancc 
sliortly after the temporary cessation of the worh of Profeswir 
Ourtius in the same tield', and it would probably bo difficult to 
point to two books in so many respects dissimilar from one 
another. I'his dissimilarity does not indeed, as Mr. Oox seems to 
think, extend to the alwence from the work of Dr. Ourtius of re- 
ferences to his authorities, though the German author is certainly 
less liberal than the Pinglish in references to his own previous 
labours, and Inis not tlumglit it necessary to furnish comuienis in 
such abundance us Mr. Grote. Indeed, eraecially of course in the 
second voliiuio of the present History, Mr. Orote stands to Mr. 
Cox in the relation (hardly Hufficiently acknowledged by critics) 
in which Hchwoglers exhaiiRtivo volumes stand to the earlier part 
of Dr. Ihne’s llutory of Honm. Hut though it may be doubted 
whether under these circiirn stances it was necessary for Mr. Cox 
to narrate at such length the history of the Peloponnesian War, he 
has here, os cdsewherc, found frequent occasion for the exercise of 
an independent judgment j nor would it bo just, with reference to 
his treatment of his gi*eat English predecessors, not to acknowledge 
that hu tcmpiTH the oxerciwi of his right of free criticism with 
duo n^spect for their uckiiowh^dged authority. The labours 
of Ourtius, on the i>ther hand, with one or two exceptions, and 
Indeed those of recent Clurman scholarship in general, he prefers 
to ignore. Quite apart from those subjects on which he adopts 
this course in pursuance of a deHnite view os to the value of prm- 
historio researches, a wide variety of puiuts aro thus left un- 
illustrated by the results of recent historical labours in special 
iields, for further inquiry into which (so far as wo can judge from 
the present volumes) the student is left to his own guidance. 

A Ili$tory of Orceca like the present suggests so many questions 
calling for notice that we may content ourselves with a passing 
reibrenco to its most pruiuinont featuivs of manner and style. Mr. 
Oox writes almost invariably with clearness and vigour, though 
perhaps ho is too much given to overlaying hia discoursi^ 
with that usually unsatisfactory species of hislorical illustration 
known as the drawing or suggestion of historical parallels. 
Those panilhsls ore moreover not in the prcsiuit cam) taken 
rfrom a very extensive range j and it seems as if we were never 
to hear the last of the Norman William, of Warren Ilustiiip, of 
the rule of the English in India, and of tlio brutality of 
Jeilreys and Soroggs. Mr, Oox's (and perhaps we 

should also say his hetM-hlnncheSf for our old friend the ** pickled 
BOW ” of liaviniuni reappears at least twice in these voluiucs) will, 
wo hope, be less persistently introduced in future portions of his 
History. Thu vehemence or his moral indignation at times hurries 
him into vituperation the reverse of dignified. His ob8er^'ations 
on Aloibiades may perhaps bo justified by the view — iu our 
opinion, as wo shall talio occasion to show, doubtful — which he 
has formed of Alcibiades’s whole character and career ; but we 
regret to find Brasidos accused of a flat lie,” and stigmatized us 
a ready liar,’’ on the authority of Thucydides, who, after all, 
merely says (iv. 108) tliat ou one occasion ho used blandishments 
instead oi stating facts M rrl own Xiyovroi'f and a comparison with 
Thuc. iv. 70 SC99.J will snow that whatBrosidos was remly guilty of 
was an e.XHggoration, or, at the most, a distoilion, fair enough in 
war). LastQr^ wo are bound to protest, in the name of that dignity of 
historical writing which we hope is not yet to be reckoned niuong 
the things of the past, against Mr, Gox s occasional lapse's into a 
Bpooies of humorous or would-bo humorous illustmtiou hardly 
appropriate to a work conceivi'd, and in general executed, iu so 
serious a spirit. The inconsisUmey of Spartan policy with the 
ntpivsentatious of the Spartan envoys might Imvo t»oen made clear 
without the epigram that ** Mephistophelos in trouble is an ex- 
cellent pi'encbor, but truth is not the less truth though it may 
ooiue from the lips of a liar ” (ii. 207) ; and Caleb Baldorstone and 
Gihhie Girder might hnvo been left ouf of the invective against 
Alcibiivdi^s attack upon Cyme (ii, 535). Iu short, Mr. Oox 
has not invariably suoceedeu in maintaining that ** pitch ” which 
Dr. Arnold is said to have described himself as anxious to dud 
lor the stylo of his Jlifton/ of Itoma^ and which ho is by general 
Consoi^ allowed to have attained. As a matter of arrangement, 
we I'egrot that Mr. Cox should have found it necessary to relegate 
, b6 much, that w of real importance to his nkrrative into his notes, 
jpneral merit the most oiureful attention on the paii of 
^ ; .Hhving already spoken of Mr. Cox as a ^uine 

imt add that he throughout displaya a determina- 
" means of testhyi hia use of hia 

of hia Oohmatvla. Thelueidi^aBd. 
mh ihw deieiritf ia^ 
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» The most interesting part of hir. Ckur’a irii ^voluma aaema ta 
life to hegin^th tdm ofMOog of the SacAsd Book-Hi cirmimitanea. 
which wl explaih itam from a rapid simy ofthem/^thodadopted 
jby Mr. Gox in hltii earlier pages. AlW a rather trite chaj^ 

‘ on the Physical GK^ography of eontinental Hellafk containing a 
not va^ necumry warning against the dan^ orindul^frt^ in 
spociilaiions oMhe iufruenoe of soil and climate upon the cluucacter 
of tribes and nations (for which influemv it is Quite possible to 
make due al|pwance without falling into the fatalism pf ADr. 
Buckle’s disciples), we find in the second chapter what, ziuy be 
described as the keynote of Mr. Cox’s conception of Greek history. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this is sought in the tendenci^ 
derived by the Greeks from their Aryan descent. Agi^ and again 
in the course of his Ilistoiy Mr. Cox reverts to his view that the 
conditions of Greek life were in reality nothing but a developinont 
of those of primitive Aryan life; and that the rock ou which 
the etlbri of Athens split was her inability to overcome the ten- 
dencies in question, lii other words, the isolation of the fruuily 
under the al)Si)luto control of its head was the source of the 
“ wretched centrifugal ” tendency which prevented the Greeks 
from ever becoming a nation ; and the endeavour of Athens to 
bring about an opposite result by means of her maritime 
imipiro, though legitimate in itself, and carried on without any 
iinmisonablo encroachments upon the real interests of her 
allies, WAS doomed to failurt). The only exception to bo 
taken to this view is llio danger of attaching too exclusive a force 
to tlie causation which it Buggeuts. Gn the one hand, it will bo 
questioned whether the conditions of life ascribed to the pimitivu 
Aryans aro not, in part at least, common to other primitive races, 
and whether there is any diHerenco between the source 01 
Abraham's paternal power ovor iHiuic and the relations indicated in 
the radical ailinity of the words and 6ta/r6riiz, Indeed, in 

Hpealting of the principles whicii macio up the moral atmosphere of 
the Greeks, Mr. Cox wiys very truly (i, 22) that “ they may bo 
trncod in every Aryan laud, and if they still retain their full power 
over a large proportion of the human race, no room is loft for 
doubt that they once exercised an absolute despotism over all 
inankind.” Now it cannot for a moment be denio<i that wo find 
the Greeks even in historic times clinging with remarkable tenacity 
to institutionH, as well as to cuucoptions of life, distinctly traceable 
in their beginnings to an age when society beyond the limits of a 
family was unknown. What tlieu is the cause of tl s tenacity P 
It is precisely here that, ns ii seems to us, the task of an historian 
of Greece btidus, and that it Indioves him to show how it came to 
pass that with the cumbinuiion of families into dans, and of tribes 
into iStates or cities, the political grtuvth of the Greeks virtually 
reached its ultimate development, which the endeavours of Athens 
sought in vain to advance a step further. It would probably be 
diflicnlt to find any cause so signally contributing to inis result as 
the physical configuration of cuntiuorital Ueilas. For this reas^m 
it is porhiips to be regretted that Mr. Cox should have thought 
himself obliged to treat this part of hia subject so cursorily. For 
inquiries into the origin of tno JJellenic tribes ho, in the absence 
of satisfactory evidence, manifests what is little short of coutouipt. 
fils interesting chapter on the Mythology and Tribal Legends of the 
Greeks takes mm to familiar ground ; but the title of the book of 
which it makes part, the “ Formation of liellaa,” can hardly he said 
to bo adequately answered by its contents. On the general 
principles prvading Mr. Cox’s treatment of Greek mythology it is 
quite unnecessary ou this occasion to enlarge ; his position is well 
known; it bus been explained with great clearness and fulness by 
him in his Mythology of the An/un AWions, and will survive even 
the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann. The vulnerable point iu his 
method of conducting his argument — the heel of Achilles, the 
pregnable place in Hiumos wall (see Note 498) — is his apparent 
unwillin^esB to allow for the operation of that transmutation of 
history mto myths to which he has himself iu his Mythology 

i i. 59) made reference. Gno need not be guilty of modern 
Duemerism ” in modestly asking for so much as this. But, as we 
have no exception to talce to his conclusions as to the history of 
the Uomoric poems, we ^nuss by this part of Air. Oox’s rem^ks. ' 
His view as to the essential distinction to bo drawn between 
Ilellenio religion, or morality, on the one hand, and Ilellenio ' 
inythologv on the other, is thoroughly sound, and is stated with 
cnarideniDle foicu. Neither the wisdom that was Greece, nor the 
virtue that was Home, was based on the popular theology of 
either. 

But, granting the substantial identity, os to one main source at 
all events, of tno legends of the several Greek tribes, allowing 
without dispute the etymological agreement in meaning among 
the names of ** Athenians, Arkadians, Aigives, Lykians, Delians, 
louions ” fi. J4SL it is still a long k»p to the conclusion tlmt ii 
is practically futile to seek for the signs of bistorioal ouneots in 
the mythiem traditions of the tiibM, ** History,” sternly says 
Mi. Cox, is not a legitimate field for speculation/ Yet certmn 
kinds of evidence, that of langu^, e.y» which can do so 
for comparative.mytholoffy— a science which justly avails itsrif of 
that gill essentU to the historical inqiiirer, the powcdr of cmUnkyy ' 
—are surelTeiititbd to be called in aid for the porpese of amviiM; 
at leadiug idese, if not definite oondosioiiL opncsniii% the 
ments of unehiirtorie times^ Psdiapi Mn li£i Ahteior 
in the ceae of the first voUnneoIJiis ^ 
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of a nombof^niMyiaraUo ^ tbit 6f 'tko aaUyiDK^ua oottijosuiifnc^ 
of HoUm (VA I. Aws^^jy ifWictte ife^muity in th« o( 
iho M>-ciubd Iknian m4r»tlon ^ nitunly oonfinM to finUin]^ 
Analc^ea fbr iSkt Axgiva toad in th« myth of the Fror* 9 Uinand thn 
Oomion etoiTOf JVog^pnnce, a^d 'whosfobvioaely regnrda tho 

2 ueatioD of Me miction hardW eaid 
0 haTO oonfcribated iborotthan a cup of cold vrater to the Mreaiu 
of leoent meatnh on tills part of His subject. It may be well that 
the . student i^uld auspond his judgment — in particular yrhvrn 
modifications are. adopted in the tKoui^ of coo trovers^ by hdvi>- 
oatea of particular views— on such a subject as the Ionian uiii^rn- 
tion ; but he will prefer to turn to such an essay as that of the 
late Profoasor Hamev for infonuAlion on what lisa been written 
about the matter, ratner than virtually ignore it wdth Mr. Cox. 

amlOf while we have no doubt *as to the general corroctiieHs 
of Mr. pox’s view concerning the early institutions of »Sparta - 
which, With Grote, he sees no n>neon for regiinliug as typically 
Doric — it must bo observed that this History adds little or nothing 
to the considerations to which the subject lends. Tlie stninge in- 
stitutiun of the double kingship, e.7. be has not ailenipted to 
explain; he speaks of the Kings ns both llcr.iUloid.M,'' niid thus 
avoids all speculation as to the possible native origin of either 
one or the other line. Ilis survey of the goiu^nil transition iu 
IIoIIas from kingship to oligarchifs, and the fre-iuent lnnst‘ of 
oligarchies iolo l^^rannies, is, however, as lucid us it is brief. The 
inUmse seltishiicss of early Aryan tmdi t ions of life, togetlior with 
the eirciiiustunces rendering interpolitind coiiibiiiation dillicuU, 
explains the tonurilv with vvdiich the dominant houses every whore 
— (latuorai or Kiniatridai — clung tt» the exclusive possession of 
power. Ilollenic Kingship, !Mr. Ojx', wo think justly, i-egards as 
rather like the Tyrannies themsi'lvcs, a ciminuraiivcly laitj and 
transitory phase. When, thiireforu, an lUmouic dynasty was 
set iiside and an oligarchy si^t up in its pbico, this was strictly 
nothing more than a return to tue eturlier form of guverniuent.** 
The observation is a very acute one, and might be illustrated from 
early Jlomau as well as curly (jcrmanic history. The impulM' 
given by the Tyrauts to democracy is a nlie.uonienou which h.is 
beim more commonly noted. The <townrrill of the greet Tyranuicul 
dynasties is briefly treated as still vvitliin the dojiiain of legend, 
the tradition of Kypselos's coflin b(3ing in«:;vitably assigned its place 
among ** the thousand forms in vvliich the tale of the llabes in the 
Wood has come down to us.” Mr. Cox remarks that, apart from 
their share in the expulsion of the PisiHlmtidai from Athens,” no 
other instances can bo established of the interference of the 
Spartans for putting dow’ii Tyrannical dymisties throughout 
Helhts. 

A brief cha^vter on “the Intellectual liklucatiou of the Oreelcs” 
helps to explain the slowne-sa of the progress of Hellenic political 
life. For Ilelleuic science Mr. Oox vindi(!a(oa an <‘.ss«‘titial1y native 
origin, ami his remarks ou the difference b<<tvvei>u ligyptiau and 
Greuk science strike us as udmiruble. fit* discriminates in this chapter 
with groat justice between I'nnlmllenic and national s»-'iitiiuent ; 
and jKiints out how inoperative were tho iiifluonccH of art, and 
those other general influenci's which culminaUsl in the groat 
festivals, in producing the lattm* with tho former. Thow who 
desire to enforce a clear view of tho progress of Greek society 
ore under a special obligation to Mr. Oox for bi.'v observations ou 
this topic ; for much coufusion is priKluced in the popular view of 
Greek iiistory by treating Pan hclleuic and national Hellenic feeling 
as convertible terms ; and beginners are to this day iiuprossed with 
the wholly fictitious notion tliat tlie religious festivals and games 
of the Greeks inspired in them what they never possessed, a desire 
lor a real national unity. It is ui tho bringing out of such truths 
aa this, and a^in in that distinction adverted to above bcitween 
mythological Wiefs and a vital system of srx:ial and individual mo- 
rality, that the value of the introductory part of this History sociiis 
to us above all to lie.’ The chapter “llellns Spormlike ” is, ou the 
oilier hand, extremely diaappoiuling ; and there is something 
almvist worse than disappointing in tuo way in which the question 
as to the e<donixatioti of Asia Minor is <liHmis8e4l (i. 142-3). 
There is, «.o. os we venture to think, a groat deal to instruct ami 
iitlfimt us ” in the umiiiry into the early history of such a cum- 
niiy as Kphesus, witnout which its hiter history and much of 
story of the Ionic Itevolt must reuiain oliscui’e. Jiut we 
:e po space to enter into other topics sii^ested by this chapter. 

I is thus at no very advanced point of this work that w'C arrive, 
with that instinctive accession of interest which it is imixissible 
not to feel on reading the name of Athens, at Mr. (.'Ox's chapter 
on iio early bistory of the City of the Violet Crown. VV« are of 
eouise'' prepared to expect KttlQ patiemeo on the part of Mr. Oox^ 
with the traditions of Athenian nistory before Solon ; and even 
with regard to Solon he reminds us, in the spirit ,of. Sir George 
l^is, wat Itotween his age and th^ of the first writer who cun 
really claim the title of acontempora^ historian^ three generations 
al least have paseed away.’’ But in dealing even with tbe*pnchiBtarle 
traditions of Athena Mr. Oox is in sym^thy with his theme ; a^ 
he can at least incidentMly discuss the statements of authority 
whom he is wiUhtf tf* criticise closely and. ^ detsil,,,atMl from ,tlns 
a(d%tjiiwards combiae with critical ralisa&ces 10 tbs riewajof 
urotewd Thirlwali a vigilant examina^on of tbs st^temsDta of 
fisrodeliis sod TMeydim In hia olMwrvatMiSon-ibestriis^ 
hm tb show, wiU 1w f<mod tbs iiiDst 
Ingoflb/Cm'a coombifHefii to tim qpisstlos fif ths eredibiUly 
if^xesk hMMT* Ishisaccooitlctf 

af Athens ii'hi^ktlmalMea of Ustbtfdd fV^^ sf h dhtaet 



kind, shoym little rtapsct.fib ifidnast^^^^ amdr afithat vrhkA 
th^siudyof locidiimiieBin]^(iind<"SU^ Attk to|KMRaphyifi 
gsnessl suggSais cuiiiudbratle|s of (hr" greater value in dlacttising 
the problems of pm^hiatorio ^es of AUio life than Mr. Omc sesius 
to asfuma He basUms oYcr the doubtful grouiind intsrvening 
botwehn uie i^riaiutieB of primitive Aryan ti(b and the fhots hiiK 
formally on reconl. The .story, of the 'Thesoan sstUsiusnt, as re^ 
kted by Imlition, he considers **as plausible aa that of JMmsen 
eVusoci ” and as standing ** ou precisely the level of the legend of Jack 
and the l^ustalk, if we lekvo out all about Jack,' the giant^ and 
the beiui.” The humour of tho comparison escapes us* While 
the democratic ordinances . ascrilxid to Theseus., are donbtlais 
inventions of the age of Fericlcs, and his democratic seiitiinenti 
a EuripidiMn faiiey, the rharactor of tho traditions^oonnectlng him 
with the Syna^ciaui establishes the by no luesiis inidgnificant his* 
iorica) tuMrafum which may bo iuaify described as the beginning 
of Athenian hUtoi-y proper. With n^gard to the legislation of 
Draco, Mr. Cox pt^rlmiwi insuHicieully insists cm the urVmary point 
with mforenco to the concej^sion on the part of tho Kiipaindii— to 
which he shows iu a note that Mr. Grote was fully aliva^vix. that 
a writUoi legislution %vas granted eU all. On the subject of tho 
Solouiau St 4 sachtAt*ia Mr. Ci>x diflors essentially fVom Mr. Grote ; 
aud though wo have hero tuerid v a auosUon of coinpeting coi^iaUimis, 
We should certainly incline with iSchooinann and other authorities 
to the uu>re thorough view adopted in this History. Uisnuuarks on 
the Soloiiiau legislation, as well os ou that of Olisthones, arc aiitia- 
factorv iiud just, witJnuU rouiuining any fresh illustration of tho 
m»verul poiuts at ismie ; imleitd, in iliseiissing tho qiiostioii of the 
election of luagistriiU^ by lot, the whole of the ovidenco whiidi has 
Imhui urged against Mr. tJ rote's view is not ix'viewed. 

Ill his Second Hook Mr. Cox at loat. outers 'Hho Ixmlorground 
bt*t\vcen hirtUiry luid mere luytliiotil tnulition for it ia unuer this 
aspect that he n^gards the nccuunla whi<*.h have > come down to us 
of the cauM'S aud resulu 4>1' tln^ LVrsiiur wars, dn dilior wortls, the 
view which he takes of the credibility of Herodotus as anhlsioriaii 
delermineH thi^ whole tenor of his remarkH in this p<irtion of his 
work. Tho signilicanco of these reiuiirks is therefore considerable ; 
they ocelli to us upon the whole both •forcible and true, igid it 
will thend'ore he worth while to return to them on a future ooco- 
sioiijiis probably the bi‘.-t reeeut cxpoHilion of tlie subim't, and to 
add one or two rommciiU on Mr. Cox’s view of tho Thucydidcan 
IHiriod of Greek history. 

( To fte coniinwd.) 


KnSH NKIL’S l»LAyS* 

T HF. three plays which are contained in this volume are marked 
by tile Hiiiin/qimlities of vigorous simplicity and artistic finiMh 
which distiuguihbed Mr. Ih^ss Si oil » earlier eflorts. The versillea- 
tion is remarkable ft»r its unafl‘»*cled gracefulness and dignity; thu 
delineation of the various elmmcterH is at nne^* delicate and distinct; 
and the plot is iu onch case conducted with Hustaiued dmnmtic 
inovoinont. The siiniolhneHs of hI vIo may perhaps at tirsl sight in 
some degree disguise the ri;rco of tin* current, which is ralh»u‘ felt 
than jierceived. This quiet slrengih of Iruatinent is one of tho 
artistic merits of the plays, and will be found to, lie quite consistent 
with dramatic vividncHs. Then; is an idea among a cortnin chins of 
play writers that it i» necM'ssary to conce.ntrute atlontion ou one i»r 
two striking situatjons, wliich are worked up ss if each was in 
itself the climax of the piecii ; but Mr. Null disdains Ui SiuTifice 
artistic continuity and complol«;iK*nH for the sake ofittol^t*)*! eflbo.ts. 
It is not stated whether any of his pieces are inloiideri for repn.^ 
sentation on tho stage, but some of thiuii would appear U) bo well 
adapted for the purpose, 'riicre have of lute beem iwmie hopeful 
signs of a revixing t.isle for the poetical drama, and it can hardly 
be doubled that thi^e is a sutriciciit rjumb*<r of cultivated people in 
London to supply amlienecH for at least one theatre wlihdi made a 
featuni of pnxlucing jilais fd’andined and intellwliial wist. I:vcn 
managers who lake a low \iew of tho public* fasto can tiiider>;tarid 
the attract ivenwH of variety, and almost any tiling might bo wel- 
coifif'd os a change from the mecluiiiiciil nqietiliuns of journeymou 
playwrights. Tije severe historical simplieitv of Lady Jmu^ fjtn*y 
would, w'ilh capable ’pi*rfornK.'rs,,b<i extnmiely iiupresHivo oii tho 
stage; but possiiily Hiieh a pirn* as Thtt 0 ‘d, which c.<edains strmig 
sitfuitions and is ‘full «f variety and luoiehicnt, would be more 
certain of commanding’ imimMjiate favour. 

Mr. Hoss Neil’s CSd has nothing in c<immon with that of 
Corneille except tim /?tory on wbi^ h it is brtf«*d. In incident and 
treatment it is a perfecaly. originat work. The coutrovemy ns to 
tho propriety of tlio marriage of Chimeno with the man who 1 /dkd 
her father hoa porhajm scarcely yet exhiuisiefl ; but evtm M. 
de B(‘uderi would proKibly admit that the muderti dmuiAtist has 
not fidlecl to respect the fnemiances which Im thought to lLr«ily 
used by his coulcmporary. It can sc^ircety be denied that 
there is, especially to uii English reader, a good deal of ab^ ur- 
dity in the great Fnmch trsgi-cximcdy ; but this Is mainly due 
to the fantastic restricthms as to the unity of iiuto and place w hkh 
prevailed at tlie time when It was wriitou; Don Diego and the 
Uoitnt qitarnd in tlio moroiiig^ the duel between tho Count and 
Bodrigpiimediately follows; in the d^ftetfiobn itodrigo and liis 
six htilidindfirMmdsbeAtofi' the Mfiors ; then Rodrigo fights smdher 
4 firit;iad Us moniSge with ChlmMie is arrang'd Mora (he day 
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U done, la the intervals of fijirhtiiip: Hodri/^o and CKiin^ne 
huvo vorioua interviews while her father s body is presuinably still 
lying in the next room. The Ironolt, Acudoiuy, in their carefully 
bahinctitl jud£7neut ou tlie piece, coudoniiii*'! the plot as contrary to 
nature; uua in actual Jifu such ii union as tliut of the hero 
.and bui*oine would of coufihj he revolting and unmitural. A 
daughter might rotuin her aflhction for her lu\er iitlur he h.*ul 
killed hi'r liilhor in what, according to the idtiiis (jf the peritid, was 
honuurahle combat ; but tlie characUn* of tho aHection would bo 
changed, and l>t^tli she and her lover would fufd that a gulf hud opened 
hotwecJi them which could never he passed. This, however, is 
lather a narrow view of the Huhject. It is not as a picture of actual 
life, hut as a poetical study of passionate and cun dieting emotions, 
that this story of tho Old sliould bo n^garded. The o})puU(mts of 
Conioillo insisted that tlie only way to niovo an audience was to 
adhere to the vruismMtblef but the iijiswfir was too obv ious to be 
passed over by th® Academy. "Whether or not tlio play con- 
travened the rules of art, there could at least h«.‘ no doubt tliui it 
mo ve(f audiences deeply, niid it coutiniios to do (•otoiiiiH day. 
We should think that an audien(!<i could not fail to ht; touched 
also hy Mr. lioss Neirs play, which presents a ruori^ romantic, 
pictur«;8(^ue, and nnimated series of iueideuts than the iiiiniliar 
classic, it is written iu ilowiug and vigorous vcrs<« ; it eontains 
some desorijitivo passages of much spirit and U^autv, and tlic noble 
and elevated tone of the dialogue is well sustuined. Tiio play opens 
with JAm Diego and tho Count ea(;h presiding upon the King his 
claim to be governor to his sou. The dcosion is deferred, and 
Srtiicho, who Jh jealous of Kodrigo, does ins best to poison the 
mind of XimcjuiH father against his rivals house, and in return 
ohUiins the promise of her hand. A sn ne iu the garden of the 
palace disdotk's tho bout of Ximenas feel iugs, and the King and 
Queen undertake to secure the liappiness of the lovers. Kodrigo 
has just received this assurance when the (|uarrel breaks out 
between ids father and tlie Count, lie endeavours to culm them, 
and evon a taunt of personal cowardice — 

Wliiit ! i.Vt not to Ih- ? 

After m loud a roar is’t now to liiid 

Thu old lion's t«'^th .an; drriwri, the (oih's not ronie ? 

'rids one ItMi (lid, that one t<»o young ? Wt ll, well, 

Vou arc wise — uuist w 

— doofi not stir him until his fnlher recei\f‘s from the Count a blow 
with the (hit of his sw'ord. The duel tubes place olV the stage— 
which in ivj)resentalloti would perhaps dis, appoint the au<lienee - and 
]todrig«> returns to nuiiouuee tne fatal rcRult. In the Kretich play, 
it W’ill he reiuemhfivd, Itodrigo in a long soliloquy o.vplains the 
rt?a.«oiis which compel him to avenge tln> insult to his father, and 
afterwards urgnos the uiatUu* wilh the Count, who compluneuts 
him on his high sense of luMionr, ami tries to di'ismide him from 
fighting. Xiinenas appeal to the King to punish her lover is. at 
once simph; and iiupassioned, and iiia> be ((aoU'd as uii I'.varnple of 
tho dramatic force and colour which cJianiclori/o the piece; — 

OriiKM. 1 had net tiiniight 


The iimff and the Anget iif droBDfttte rimdAifaigtsOf the oU 
legend of a priboe who Vos nvfdyied for hi# nmi^oo and 
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QriiKM. 1 had net tiiniight 

Tliou ooaldst Ih’ thus ungontlo. 

XniiCMA. Is’t ungentle 

To love a hillior shnighterod ? O |>o<»r father, 

Beeause thou Inist no son to taKc tliy part 
hlnilt lie in the earth I’orgot ? beeause thv inline 
Livies but in mo, a weak iinwenponcd maid, 

Hhall nuQti darn Mjieak for thee ? shall I, thv eiiild, 

Smile uinely uii thy grave ? Not so — not so — 

I am my father's son niid daughter too. 

Both to Mvengo and wtvg. King, hast, thou heard ? 

As thou wouldd have high llcav'n befriend thy need, 

Do m® now jiislioe. 

i)iL(jo. Vardon, pnr<lon, siir ! 

Tf you would Iwve Ileav’ji's mere\ ibr yoiirwlf, 

Show mcr(’y to my son ; he is young .\et, 

But trust me he slinll “erve you well one <hiy, 

And make you bloss your pity. 

XiMKVA. Ihii'k, he britu's you 

Wltli what A boy shall do who ne’er saw Mihuth, 

Buve eHptiviw in a sliow ; 1 bill you look 
Da vour long HtnssN, nml heav'n-nspiriug towers, 

And churches dim with pomp, and thenlioyoml 
On vour bruad Helds that sun their hlllowy'wealtli 
With fioim to throAteii but the binl of the air 
Truui ill® Idue camp on high, and think that these 
My uoblo father’s ami full nionv a time 
Kept safe for you aud yours. &Iy father's arm 
Lies In the duat, my fallier’s Uiw ar<' imito, 

But shall his serviec thoiisfore ne fbrgot. 

And hw blomt enr in vain— hK IdotKl, that ne'er 
• Qe grudgid Castile or you P 

Kodrigo is banished, but it is made clear that Xiitiena hu not 
cast him out of her liourt. Ilis rt^tiim iu triumph, after having by 
A sudden onsut scattered tho Mod's who wore tliroatcning Burgos, 
m vivos hov sens® of duty to her fiither's memory alio deJuands 
tliRt the Cid should be again sent into exilo. * jTvo King robiikea 
her pilUces pcvsislence, and it is then that she listens to Sonoho’a 
insidious oiler to av'engo her loss. She imagines that thero is to bo 
a duel, and the stntggle between her dosixo to acoonipliab what aho 
thinks duo to her fuihor and her passion for Rodi'igo is toaohingly 
porUayed. Tho wily Soncho, however, half a Mtnir by paiuntago, 
pialbrs to attack his rival by an ambuscado secretly arranged with 
mb enemy. Under the shock of the report that the OidlM been 
hor love ; ami whfui the report proves 
Old res{mean^ it ia too late for her to retniot her 
bwmA:. ; 11i«l Agetd»s&op joins the hsnds of the lovete in a gteip 
^ ^ mple reeoiidliation. Their me^ 
andienoe;, 


bi^ph(|guy by Vteg changed atK^pt, wh^ an siigul tilled 
th® ihroue until his inorai reformafion was comtiteitod. 'i'lio etory 
is variously told with -dillerent •muiies, but hd& the.dOsjiHit is a 
certain JCiug Kobort of bicily, wh^s® .natural goodmklitica have 
been corrupted by th® adulation of bis courtiers anov the sellish 
exercise of tinlitnitcd power. He looks^dowrf upon his people as 
so much dust buneath his feet, nnd his sebni af;iu®n is equaUud ty 
his conhcupl for Heaven. Ilia subjects are ground down wita 
heavy taxes, and nothing is allowed to stand in the way of the 
gntiilicatiou uf his passions and caprices, ihie of his fteaks has 
boon to break up the farms and destroy tho homes of a great many 
churls iu order to iiiiike way fur a moguiticent now hunting lodgSi 
so that 

now till* fawn eoinca fearless down to drink 
tVliere ImIv tho mill-® heel olickecL. 

Another of his niifidr-cHls is the cruel coldncns with which ho treats 
his iilhanced bride, tlu> ihmghler of the King of A(j|intaine. Her 
father )ui8 di*d, nml she is helpless in King Hubert s hands. Ilor 
dower has been .sfjUHndored in riot and extruvuganc;® ; but tiio 
mnrriiigo is indefinitely postponed, nnd the poor PrincouH lives in 
melancholy w'diision, neglected and nnvisitetl, while tho King 
hunts, and revclH, and surrenders himself to tho frisoinations of 
a light, intriguing (’oiinless. On® day the Iving, roturuiiig weary 
from the clmse, falls nsleep under the iipbntidings of h faithful old 
conucilhir, (Auint L’Myiuoud. The monks in tho adjoining iiiunastoiy 
had just been Hingingtlio chant, ‘*Jle hath put down llio mighty 
from their seats, nnd hath raised up the hiimbl®*’ ; and the King 
had b<»a8ted, with mocking ileliance, that ho at any rate was be- 
voiul the remdi t»t‘ smdi ineiiiices. The monks now cross the sta^o 
in a solemn proceesioii, tuid when llmv have passed ‘* the King ia 
discovered still slei'ping, in the same place, and in the saiiio altitude, 
but changed from his lormer likcnt‘6s, and in a ini'iin and ragp»d 
attire.” Ilia rage and horror as In* gi-.idunlly realizes th® traiislor^ 
matiori which has taken place are etlectively depicted. His royal 
conituniuls are receiv»*d with ridicule. When confronted wil^b tlie 
angel who has appropriated his figure and iiulhoritv, hi® first iiii- 
pnls® is to spring on iiim, but his armh hang powerle.ss by his side. 
As he insists that he is King he is treated as a uiadrimii, and locked 
up ill ono of th® diuejeonH of th® rustle. In th® adjoining cell is a 
piMir pcnsuTit whom lie has himself imprisoned for having dared to 
present a petition s'Tting forth the distn‘ss of tli® unhappy people 
whose houses had Is’en pulled down over their heads. J’h® two 
captives talk together, and the King i.s shocked to learn Low he ia 
®xocmt€Ml by his subjects, nnd that a plot lias been formed to take 
bis life. On vellection, Ixnvev'er, it oecursto him that it will be hia 
representative who will be killed ; so he encourages Ih® design, and 
pledges his companion bv «ri oath to stab him on tho tii’st oppor^ 
tunity. The scheme is batlled by tb‘‘ clemency of tho angel, who 
not only releases the peasant, but paves him money, and prninipea 
compens/ition to all ivho, like him, navo been made homeless. Th© 
angel also oiders tho Prinrt‘ss Hlfmche's dower to bo rost4ired to 
her, with a sfife-condnct to go when' she chooses, and then sues 
for tho love wliich King Ibdiert had scorned. King Koliort’s eyea 
have now bei’ti opened, lie has dist ovi'n^d tho hollow ser^ilit}'^ of 
his former favoiiriles, and also ids owm sidiishru'sa iind cruelty ; his 
kinship with tin* commonest of immunity has bcim bnnight home 
to him, nnd he has learned himiility anH consideration for otlicrs. 
11® has also betm touched by the beauty and londomess tif the 
Priiices-s, and W'ould now l>o cmitent to spend his life oa h«r 
meanest servant. Ho is allowed to become himstdf nmdn, and 
raairies Blanche. There is scope for good acting in the tmnii- 
fornmtion of tho King nnd his contlicling omotlonfi, and the 
incidents nr® skilfully handled. A Fool of tho Bhakspcariim 
type, in quaint motley, onlivens tho scene with his quips nnd 
snatches of song. In this piny, ns fn tlio others, W'e got tho 
impti^ssion of clevnU'd artistic iceling and rosoned power. 

Tho third piece, founded on a tmditionnl afory aixmt Philip 
the Good, is a comedy in three acts, which is intewsting ns im 
example of tho wribir a faculty of imwirting a certain xiobilitj 
of treatment to a common subjt'ct. The tailor of Brussels is 
a ranting domagogu® Avho, like Christopher Bly, is conveyed 
when drunk to tht» palace, nnd made to bcHevo that he is the 
Duke, The height of Sly s nmhilion was a (Kit of small 
ole, but Peter StJienck is .anxious to show that be could gi\*e a 
lesson to duki*s if li® hud only tho chntic® ; and ho is represented 
as a good fellow nt bottom, for he in the end stuTcnders hhuself 
in order to sat^ his confedomtes. His schome of a socceesful 
insurrection is exquisite in its simplicity. Ordoring^ the people 
lb follow him, ho will ride to the town hoB ; — 

there— all the guards being fled 
At nohe of our approach — fiul ^t^alght to work 
Upon tho locks of tl» armouiy*, infik^c them yield, 

Ann the whole follow tng people, name oarselvsft 
Tho govLTument of BraKuit, and prodsha 
All taxas done away with. 

The ooodftirion of mind of the tuIm democimt^ who oiiiaBy' oovete 
what he aiftota to denounoe, is fin^vpily hit m tk the 

Sit, gotfknioii. and sluilte the M 

Ket sploid wmiKileiiottte Wands wdliesJeeS • 

m iKle Vr.X & In mlMbt Bpe&ks of 
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fUld (if tyron^ ie dMeoyev^ to ^ the foe of law o»d ^n)voniiuimt. 
Tl^ «baiii SalEe older* *PAer .Sidtonck into cut»t/<Hly, but not 
to be much liurt*’ . AJiogutlMT the humour of iho eubject is 
deliontely toucbecL 

The plays in this volame fully support tho ropiihttbui whtcli %fr« 
Kona Neil has abeady acquired^ aud will ho rotul with pleasure by 
all who can ap|m»ciate tender aud elevated poelrvt ^voll ns bv 
^hoee who reiiRh the vividnow of driunatic reritaJ. AV»» Ahould, 
^owevor, be glad to make the oequaiiitauct* of wuiie of Ins works 
on the »ctw on which they are, if not intended; at Ifist well tilted 
to be prudiieod* 


lUTfiS AKD CUSTOMS OF THR TirsSlAN Cliruni* 

I N a abort hitroducikm pndixed to this iulemsting \olunio Miss 
Yonge remarks on the eluiost entire ignoraneu of the Kasteni 
Ohurch which till lately prtn ailed in our own (•••uidrv. T!ngli»hmen, 
as a rule, seemed unawaro of itn M'Tv e\ist<«nc*e, and were apt 
to divide Christendom roughly into IVidt'stants au<l (^itholies, 
of whom all the fonuor were right aud nil the latter in deailly 
error. Wo rcinomber honriug an eluboiaio disi‘«uirse on thi) 
niinibor of the saved, in which th«> preacluT uriived at his Dual 
coiculaticm bv first eliminating ail the hi^Hlhen, then div idijig the 
nomiualiy Cmristian renumnl into two and siuuiuarity 

putting aside the Itonuin (.haJiolics — of the < ircMdc Cdiurch he had 
evidently never heard — till he came at hiat Uj diMcnfAH llio moral 
qualiAcHtians of the Ibotestunt minority; from whiun alone, ns his 
hearere were distinctly given in nndersUuul, the rariksof the bIcsHisl 
would be beraaftor recruited. Wo have ad vaueed a lit tie lawtmd that 
point now, though for most of u$ the Crts'K ( 'hiirch lias still a very 
shadowy existence. In a ni»vul which had a coriHi<l(T<ihlo run two 
or thret^ years agrr, the heroine, on lenrning that a friend <»f hers con- 
temfdates manning a Russian, obiw^rves to her hi^birKl. “Oh! how 
abocking} W'hy they are hurdlv Chmtians, are theyh” to which 
he replies, after a few minutes^ njllection, “ Well, they don't 1 h'- 
lieVM in the Holy Ghost.’* Jt is true, indeed, that a warm sym- 
pathy for the Orthislox Ohurch — n<»t very warmly rccipr<K’ated 
^ — was expressed hy the ejtrly Tractariaiis, who .saw in it a vnluublo 
witmws Ibr primitive truth as dtsUiiguishcd from Romish cor- 
ruptions ; aud >ve beliovu there has lor soum yciire past Imnmi a 
Hocioty, calling itself tin* Ivasteiti (.duirch Assoemtion, oHtablishiid 
among us, with tlie view of ellecting a ch»ser union betw'(^*n the 
!Rnglish mid Rastera Churches. iStiU t<j the geruTal public tlm 
rites and doctrines of the nioKt ancient and inlh^xihlo of 
Christian bodies are at Ix-et a ivgion of tti>Btery. hh was sonic- 
whnt amusingly illiistraU'd tlm other day in tiie case of tJie 
auspirkms event which is likely to do iiiorr> than anyliilng to 
bring about a fuller knowledge and more intelligeut inten^ht in tlie 
subject. If the Cnrreapondiuit, who profosM^d t 4 > l»e 

describing from personal observation the Royal mnrringo ut .> 1 .. 
i’eterabo^, had even glance^l at such a popular sk«;tcli as that 
no>v before ns, he would have been iwivod from some very strange 
ocular illudious. That the Rushiau Church, tlui rigid , uph<dder 
of tradftixmal ortko<loxy, would admit ProU'StnutM as such to 
oommuniou was on ilie face of it aufliciently improbtibh^ ; but 
there was a sublime absurdity in the account of the Duke and 
Buoheas of Edinburgh thr».*e timcis solemnly luorching round the 
altiff, laid eaefatime ^^roceiving theHiusmment’^ afn^h ; the fwrt being 
thatimhiher of them went nenr the altar or rctcoived comm union 
at all. The oeremony thus ImvestiiMl by the lively imaginati^iri of 
the TWims' Comspondent is described very clearly, together with 
th« whole marrim rite and its attendaot circulnstanoes, in Uie 
fotiith diKpter of Madame Konuiaofl''s book, to which our midcirs 
majr bo lemrod. The litissian Churchy as Miss Yonge reminds 
IIS, » a efaikt of the Greek, Kusaia having been converted in the 
tenth eeuiuiT by nuMbmariefi from Ooiistaotinaplo. liui it is^ si 
not jttfui /Mshwrmr, cerUmdy ^/Uia vwjor: for of the eighty mQhon 
adhi^nts of Orthodoxv n^ly sixty millions are Itumiians, so that 
nraciticallv and polstioally the chief interest centres in the Rnssian 
Ohuicby ihough H is mmh the youngest of ihe Ortliodox ootu- 
luunitiefi. and is now entirely indoc^d^ bith in form and in tact 
of all the four ancient Patrian^atefi. l%eni was foriuerR a 
Patnarriwtn of Moscow, eatablislMMl with the aanction of the four 
CEenmeMeai Patnmii& but Poter the Great, Iw a ukase of 
January 2 $. 1721, abolmed it, and ^hstituted the Most Holv 
Oovermng Byiod as the supreme aothemy in the Huasian Church 
under himseft The liishoM who are ombenK of this Hyaod take 
an ei^ of nnoondtdoiial oVdienoo tif the Czer, who is in foci ! 
the acting Patxiaifii of the Kassiatt Chiirdt, and is suppeme in ail 
mattm of dtadpHao, though hia dootrlmd anthori^ k hmited 

5 the mmowtiif &mieMtMClaaM ; and horn cfiiiciulbr stjM Head 
theCamnsh. The foor Patnanha ante the Tiffkiib Empma 
am ntttJMMp nuMsh h^tef olf,aathey asaiqipovirtt^ 
tnhedeoosedLby theMm. h waaaoi neoessarydartlm wmte 
af«^!^ontlmHi»m aad€iiatdra of the Basao^Qmlc Oftanch 
to notiua Ihim dhetSy wh^ «ra*t lumtrwr ha hem htmiadla 


* dSMhwqr ikJUlm md Cmabmm yf Oardk /Bp 


foming au ostimato of the eocloshiatical position of the Bsetem 
Ohtwhes. But her readers iniglit be tvmpted to forget, without 
a word of caution, that she is deling with onoalde only ofBussian. 
Chorch life, and that she baa saddently been led to view it umfor 
the int>st faroumble aspectn. %, 

MiHlame Roumnolf » an Kegliah ladv, married to a Bntalaa 
otneer ; and, if not actually a nuunber of tbeOhuivb of hot adopted' 
country, she m\i8»t at loiwt beinth*' habit of fTreq^umiiDg its services 
and cultivating the ac(iimiutauco of the 1iti?«Hiau riergy t»» whom 
ftho prof(p«fti»s( li«r “ dt*«*p obligatiotis for the help they have given. 
Slift must tliorofore pre-aiiiu'd to sjxHik witu their authority, 
and to give what they wo»ild theiur^^dxcia dosire to )>*» ncr»'pled as 
a cor^H't ac(H)mu of malierB oi'clesi.'^^tinil. Wo'hrtve alhvidy said , 
that it is <m the vvhole a flivouriible view ; but luu' descrip* 
tiona-^excGpt in the enso of cenuuouu^, \vhi<’h are very iiiiiiutefy 
explained — aro often ho nketchy «e io stimnUitc rather than to 
^tiafy a desire for fuller infummtion. The lx>ok is thrown 
into the convenient shape of a serit’s of short lalea ilhiatmiing 
the seven Sacnuncntii nml other pvim'i|ttd riloa of the i'hurrh, 
which has the adviintagi‘ of rimdering it ni<»re nttmeliv<' to tho 
general render, bjii nlno, of courst^— and tlmt h\ te»t an iirimixod 
biMiefit — of •niiibling the writer to imiko the strm-tiiro of the nar- 
rative »iilwervi(>iit to her own view of tho fact 8. Lei us take as 

n feperiiiien the opening story of “ Koniuii the Ivemh'r," which is 
the longest and iiltogedier the inofll iiU<‘n'nling in the book. It 
incliidea a detiiilod amuirit of the SueiumeutM of IViptism and 
“ jkiptismal Tni'liori*' — «»r. ns we .Mlmiild wiy, Contirnmt ion -which 
is adminisfcreil in the Ivintern ('hurrh to inlhntM iiriMi(»di»tely after 
they lire b;iptir<‘d, mid of th** (Nui'At‘i'r.:fij»n of ( ixirehc'^. Itut its 
inniu interest to an ordinary muler will lie in tin* skelch, slight as 
it is, of (drrieal life and education as exeuiplilied in the hero's 
career from rhihihood till hin early death bv a strole* lightning. 
One hears a good deal nNiinlly iibout the dnmki*nia‘.-<H and igiioranco 
of the fif the llussian rleriry. Our author does “not prt'- 

tend to disput*' that mnny are igimnmt, given to niueh wine, ami 
lovers of lucre/’ hut. she c*'n«iders ihiit thene failiie^a im> gisiatlv 
OKrtggeiitted, and that Mnglisfiun‘ii have forinerl their estiuinlo from 
onertideil st^rieH of travelhuu much «w Kic^siniM It »V'* gviierali/.cd 
their conception of Kiiglish sclnudniaaters from hiclu'iiH's Sijueers. 
We greatly desiderate a fulh'r ami more explicit account of iho 
tr.iining of youths dcHtinoil for tlie luiniHtry ; hut tlie impreSHiou 
left on our mind by the ovperieni'es of IJomfiu -who is rt'))iesenN.*d 
liM S4imewhnt evceplioiud, both in rhiiriicter and uttdinmeMiH i« of 
a syshuii quite ns mirrowly etcln^^ive a<» tlu' Jlonuin ('jitliolie In tha 
separation of the young Heminmi'^t from early boylexul, hut with 
less care for inornl Huleguard.s. Lying and othf*r nchooUvry vices 
appear to lai very pn*vulenl among thesf ueoplivte-!, who are 
iiiHO said to b*’ pTciitly midieted to *• nuditii.'i'nftg.” And tho 
plan of nifikiiig the prieslhood hereditary, lilte the l^•vitc«, 
you know/* as Ihuui'in evprcHHch it, is riolliJo'Iy tnai*! s.-ftiMfuctorily*. 
“We grow up," lie “with flm coin i* fiou Priests, 

ItenconH, (»r Kearhu'w we miiat 1 m*. Our friejeK do nvit approve of 
our hceomiiur Inymen ; many w ill not give lle ir l)!i*s’'ln;»' to HUrh 
soils pfl feel mi iiiHtiniioimiahlo axnr.sion to the Chiorli -fancy 
that ! ” The iriteuHf^ r«*]»ugn.'iue»» (d'niauy fd'tle*,*-- vouIIm for their 
fh*:*tiried cart er, often alleHlt*d hy running away from the i^emhiaiy, 
do»‘a not hmk a hopefnl »ign. N«»r an* malt»'!‘a at idl improved by 
tli4» still more olijeetiouablo a]»pUcftlion of the s’lita* priiaiiplu in 
the finniile line, through the cumniercial arrme/eiie'nt of pnesily 
lunrriageH, which appearn, however, to linvo breu forhiih led by a 
recent Imyierml ultiiHe. N\e will hit Komiiu CAjdiiiu it; — 

•* And what do you ntenn hy marry in;; for u place i" “ 

** I>» ind you know ? (th, that, is one nf our My<t*oie, (»ni' of «Mir wuyrt nf 
getting rair iiinirl* ns provjd'*d lor. I'or infifiii'c, a wilh an iin- 

married daughter, dicN, Well, k|ic. t/iay t»p a nice inuiahN' jrirl th it any ous 
might 1 h* glad to Iiavr fi»r a wile ; nhe wu/y Iw cMitIv or nclv ; HtUI 11' 

hIii‘ tn' ill-tem|H*n*d tir In ha/| hcuitli. 'Met (’on‘*Ht«w y koowfi rv»'ry lirida iti 
the diof’fifa) ; ixtrdiUKN, the inoilafrH wud pciitJonj^ (<* tiie \ l.ollKa, hegglug that 
a hridegrfMiiii may Ue found lor latr iluiiglilor. 'i*hc e for the place 

IS infonned that If h« choo*si s to ihKi- the glil. f)j«* iduc i't IjIm ; a married 
mini gets a refuMal at one* — 1 hough, to he If In* knowa that tlMffs U a 
liride tliere, hr d»K'S not think of roikirig for |i.'‘ 

** (hanl (JoU ! “ criwt Miclinel. “ whni an ahiiw* ! frO on hrolher t ” 

ramlirlAte flunks, ‘ Wlio km»ivH, tie* go I may ploase rn«*V 

and <»fl’ Iv* w’ls, {H'rhapa hoiic* ljui)drfil.i nf vcr».t^, to leoK af Ik'I, 'J'luiro ar« 
cawrt im r<M*ord that eandidatfs wilh rnoMicr' and orplem l»ndh/*w and 
*i*lers on fhoir bniels hrtvi* not bmoj ahN* to umke up thrir minda to im<*h 
I'OMdillofi-i. Aiel tin* pM<»jih»n of tho iXHir girl — ivhfU 1110.4 1 m*' h«‘r t 

( >th‘ T candidates, just I'Mf the Kjke of ‘ d»i)v hreiol/ f#s I ^ 4 ^y, itiurry maw 
old frighta, for whotu nol>orly AUtst during the ith iifiie of (he father : and 1 
leave you u> imagine the d/uuivtle hujipinvo^i (iiut m to \t*; aap'M'tisl. It la a 
fa* t.” 

*♦ Is it p'ei*(ih!e ? " tniirmurod Miclw**!, HhakJrjg hi i lie^id. 

The pnicticnl working of ilui systom is iUasimthii a fow pafpsn 
furlh(sr gm by tbu (example of Romkti s ttchoolboy fiiond, Appofon 

Appnkm litforitieil fomianUuit he luvl a rkih bride in vhiir, an <mly 
dsugiker ; sml that her pa|ia wan so fond nf him thnt lie hid promhMid ta 
rive tq> fais plane to him. mi r/mditlon, id enuma, that hft wqukl marry tha 
Saaxkker. nmnSn asked if she ware jmdty. 

“ N— yes I iliat i«, she^ll do well eivniglt (or «* priwita.” 

^ Thau an nrit In love, broilwr If ** ftskad Amnkti, Mnllifiig. 

* Nat yet lowe, may it please your Bewrwwse, la mmMmw ! But I 
hiNod to ba agreeable to her as wsm as 1 have done wHh ad cliis Isithen 
t^rno thttalo ikU iit love. Jaat now." 

The eeftiiimiiee of and XJnrikm — or C(n}rjrm((iiori-"we 

flM»t 1«m om leadoim to study m Madame Boouimjfrs 
ilby flMkt feel theiikful that bninimioa is no kn^r etifurtiod in 
"Virerti wkun they l&e^ that sonw prksata aw tw nhakilful in dw^ 
Mihir offiee Iktk hmocente have hocn known to be 
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drowned at tlia vmr momont they were made Cbristiant.’* It is 
fair to mid that eucn occidcuto aro'eaid to be of rare oocurreiiee* 
We eliottWi flpthor from llio chapter on OonftMoo and (/om- 
muniop ” that here, ns in R]m<»t every other point, there is no differ* 
enco of' doctrine between tho (irook and ijatin Oburcbcs, hut that 
■ there is just ,,tho variety of jpructico that might l)e. cxpoct<jd from 
the BtatioDfiry and inelastic cnaructcr of l^oatem (Jhristniuity. The 
custom which became prevalent in an early, though not the earllent, 
age off^^qucntingthoHacranlonts only once a vear, still prevails in 
liussia, and even the most devout never thitiK of coufi^ssing and 
communicating oftener than twice. Children, from their biptism 
till the age of seven, when they make their first confession, 
communicMte twice a year, with the, chalice only... There has 
been nothing in tho East corresponding to the Fntncisrvin and 
Jesuit revivals. And indeed much of the life of Oriental 
Ohristianity looks like a petrifaction of priiuitivo faith and worship, 
touching and venerable in its fidelity to tho ancient type, but 
wanting in that power of adaptation to tho changing tih^iLh and 
circumstances of the day which, even in its darkest fieriods, has 
marked tho religious and ritual developments of the Latin Church. 
Whether wo contrast tho rival communions, so like nt fuice and so 
unlike, in their liturgical, monosiic, or popular religious systems, 
we are luot with the same characteristic of rigid immobility in the 
East. , And the distinction holds good equally in t)m domain of 
theology. The intonscf speculative etiergj’, of wliicli not Ihmie hut 
CoDstantinopIu was the centre, which gave birth to the hert^ies 
and the Councils of the first eight cfuiturics, has lain dormant for 
above a thousand years. . John of Damascus in the eighth century 
was tho last theulogiiin of ludo in the Orthodox Church, au«l 
the iconoclastic policy of her rulers about the some period 
marks - her suicidal rejectiou of tho services of Christian art. 
Those tendencies to a merely sterile conHorvatism have inevitably 
been strengthened by successive ages of religious and political 
isolation. A correspondence lietween the Clerman Old Catliolics 
and a liussian religious society which has lately la'eu published 
in the newspapers illnstrutos very curiously that ingraint^d in- 
capacity to distinguish form from substance wbicli has become 
almost a second nature in tho Orthodox JCusteru mind. Hut we 
may seem to bo wandering from Madame Ilomanotf's volume, 
though not firom the thoughts which its perusal naturally sug- 
^sts. One of the most interesting chapters is that on Ado^)tion,'’ 
for which a peculiar and very beautiful rite, or mol^^lwii,” is i»rt>- 
,vided in the Kusaian service-lxioks, but is apparently so selaoin 
usod ' that many of tho clergy are oblivious of its very existence. 
A bemvod couple had however resolved to replace their lost 
children by adopting tho son of a friend, n boy of seven years old, 
and desired to consecrate the new relationHiiip by the finance 
of the Church. We must find room for tho leading incidents of a 
ceremony which has no fiarallel, so far as wo are aware, in any 
Western ritual Alass has beam colebrnted and ** iuiiuit Commu- 
nion ’’ lulministerud to Max with the chalice, and tho ceremony 
then proceeds : — 

A()d now tlis elosiHl myiU gates were opened, and Fattier Platon, with his 
Testanicot and orosM, l^ued thor(;froiii. O^iiitruiy to oustoin, MieliaCl 
Kmllianovitch and his son ascended the steps of tho nmvon, and with lightts] 
candles in their hands, mode an obeisance to tho ground, and crossed Uioiii* 
solves threu times am the Priest <;hanted ** Blessed be our (iod, now, hencro- 
forth, and for ever." After a few siiort prayers and koudaks, tlie following 

E r was read, with the distinct enunciation that lias lately become, 
ly, so ('ommoD, but which then was (piite a new thing : — 

**'() Lord our (Jod ! who tlimugh Thy bclovetl Son, our Lird Jesus ChrUt, 
host asllcd us to be the children of (hid by Adoption, and tho grace of Thy 
Holy Spirit, saying, * 1 will be a Father to him, and ho shall bo to Me a 
ton I ’ O mercitul Father and King, haik down from heaven, Thy dwelling- 
place, on these Thy servants ; and their natures (strangers to each other in 
the desh) do Tllou unite in tlio IkuuIs of relationsUin os father ond ntm, by 
"Thy Holy Spirit ; conllrni them iu Tliy hive, bind tnern with Thy favour, 
bw them with Thy glory, stroiigthen them in Thy faith, preserve them for 
avtr» and grant that an unseemly word may never pass their lips ; and W. 
THott tho FUicorder of their vow, that even to the end of (heir lives their 
lave bo not broken, that they never fail iu their duty to Thee, in whom all 
thlaip living have life ; ana make them heirs of Tny Kingdom. To 'I'hee 
Jadw all honour, glory, and worship, to tho^ Father, and to the Son, and to 
UwUolyCBiost, now, henceforth, ami forever. Amen." 

' The iVlest then turns his face towards tho congregation, and says, ** Peace 
be to you all 1 

And the Render answers, for the congn^oUon, *' And to thy spirit." 
Pries/. ** Bow your heads UTore tho Lord.” (Tiic congregation stand 
with bent heaiis while he reads this praver.) 

** 0 Almighty Father 1 the Creator of all tilings created, who in the first 
Adam didst institute relationship in tho flesh, and by our I^rd Jesus Christ, 
Thy beloved Son, host mode us Thy children through grace, to Thee alone 
are all things known, even from tho beginning. Before Thoo these Thy 
servants now bow tlioir heads, and implore lliy blessing on the union as 
father and son that they have agreed on between them.sclves, trusting in 
Thee, And tbat^y stedfastnees in holiness of lift they may worthy of 
Adoption by Thee. In this, os in all things, be gloriliod Tliy, name, 0 
Father, Son, and Holy Ohost, now, hencefbrtll and for ever. Amw.^ 

The Heuoon, who was standing behind Max, now w^hispored to him, **Qo 
and bow yourself down at your Papnsha's ftet, Maxinka 1 ” The child in- 
stantly submitted, and MichaSl Kmilianovitoh placed his foot ftr one instant 

^ cleverly and quickly»thaC the dear 
never knew of it.) He then raised him to hft ftel again, and 
aaW, “ Ihia day thou art nv}* son ; this day have I begotten thee.” Accord- 
ing to the rulwte, the newly-made father and son embracad Md Uaed each 
otMT alter these words. 


KufsUa Cbwrdi is extranely limited, and tliem wf itin fewer 
likely to attmet the notice of any but profeaied timolc^^iaiuk We 
can .. honestly lieeomineDd Madanw Romanovs unpretending and 
ve^ mdabio Volume to tlie lajj^ clase tHio especially aft 
this ttme^ desire to learn oometbing in an fnftnrmal way of the 
religion of the new member of our Itoyal family^But^ they must 
remember that it is tho work of a reverential aommr^ if not of a 
convert, whose opportunities of personal observation aa woU aa 
her sympathies have probably disposeil her to dwell chiefly on the 
brighter aide of things. Hut a little exaggeration in that direc- 
tion is at all events preferable to the vulm bigotry of mere 
ignorant contempt. It is quite time that Voltairtrs fauioos sneer 
at our insular religion should be provod to be obsolete* 


LADY AXNA.* 

M b. TROLLOPE niuflt have had an object very atiperior in 
his eyes to popularity, or oven to general approval, when he 
indited a novel making J^dy Anna, the daughter and wealthy 
heiress of on earl, marry a joiimoyman tailor (and, lest the reader 
should ever forgot himself into the delusion that it is a master 
tailor, tho full title is seldom spared him), carrying along with her, 
iiioreiiver, the author s Hymi>ftthie8 iu so doing. AJid he is a tailorwho 
is nothing else than a tailor — not a prince in disguise, not a hero, 
not a poet, not even a demagogue, but a man who goes steadily 
to bis work, coming home from it with hands hard and black with 
labour, and earning his thirty-live shillings n week ; and withal an 
ill-conditioned tailor, with a “ coarse mouth and a very nncivil 
tringue in it, seltish, surly, ill-tempered, and dangerous, whom the 
heroine (we use the term conventionally) fears at least as much as 
she fancies. This is ii sort of thing the reading public will never 
stand, except in a period of political storm and ferment. There 
are Radicals in the abstract, but a man must be embittered by^ 
8t)iiie violent present exasperation who can like such disruptions of 
sexual order us this. Not all the cleverness and admirable portrait- 
painting shown in Felix Holt could make that story popular, or 
overcome its unpalatable plot, which Lady Anna follows in too 
many points to allow us to regard tho similarity as entirely 
accidental. And yet Felix IJolt, as compared with our tailor, is 
Hyperion to a satyr, and J’^tlier has nobody to please but herself. 
In the interest both of male and female novel-readers we protest 
against Lady Anna’s match ; for their sensibility’s sake wo expose 
at once tho main feature t>t’ the story, that they may not be be- 
traye<l unawares into reading what will prtjbably leave a disagree- 
able impression. Fiction at least as much ns poetry should be tho 
art of instructing by pleasing. The most tragic catastrophe 
pleases something iu uh when human nature performs its ^rt 
with credit; but who can bo pleased hereP Not middle-class 
readers midway between earls and artisans, determined at least to 
liold their own ; not earla and countesses, unless they are dialog 
to their order ;• not tailors, if tiiey ore wise men, for what sensiDle 
man wants a wife who is ushamod of him P and Mr. Trollop knows 
his art too well to pretend that his tailor can talk or look or behave 
hiuif4elf on any occasion at all like a gentleman. He has indeed 
shirked, which wo think a little cowa^ly, showing us bis hero in 
the posture and siurrounding circumstances of his caUinjg;, but we 
see biiu distinctly, though the words are not written, sittmg at the 
wedding-breakfast ill at ease on the edge of his chair, embarrassed 
in his new clothes, awkward and sullen. 

We have hoard it suggtHited that tho plot of this story 
is tho carrying out of a bet. Without accepting this s^du- 
tion. it is clear that for some reason or other &r. Trollope 
set himself the task of marrying an earFs daughter to a tailor 
before he concerned himself with the how. The plot must 
have been an after consideration. Ho trusted his ingenuity to 
find the means. It was obvious that, if the young lady waa 
to can^ with her the reader’s sympathy, she must be pla^ in 
exceptional circumstances to start with, and her extravagant views 
of constant^ easily accomplisbod all the rest. It is a rule with some 
directors of conscience not to aim at universal perfection or at an 
equality of excellence, but to choose a particular virtue, and to 
exorcise all the eueigies upon it ; to hold it perpetually before 
mind’s eye. It is thus that Mr. Trollope haa\u tlm instmice directed 
the conscience of his genius. Constancy to a lover is the one virtue 
w'hich is to supersede all others ; a promise once made, under what- 
ever ciroumstonces, is to override every other considmtian. Once, 
then, get the young lady to promise, and the thing ia done* The 
reader, however, is accustomed to consider that aU our relationa 
with our fellow-creatures imply tacit promises. Are there no bonds 
but spoken onesP Because a ^1 does not say in so many words 
to the Countess her mother, 1 promise not to marry a tailor, does 
she really break no undentooa long-standing promise wben the 
wedding comes off P If noL then not only must the present teme- 
work^ ol society be cbanfl^l, which the line of the story would 
seem indeed to sugrat, out the moral obUgations of ]Mmts to 
their chUdxen are reduced to aminimum— a mere psiddi aUowaiM 
asilirsie. Bat them is a recognition of snoh an unqMlttn promise 
in dl coiieemedi whether author or loven. Mi^^Tvioltasn psnnot 
coofliattflt Uft sl^ without the md of flOsebood and vlgAlflvous 
ooMMdaftflst The young girl, at the bidtHqg 
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Mi daudite of Otvtain Munay, a thormigh Mtluiiaii of good 
iuidly. **oiia tha right Mumyi,*^ liTi% m a piet^ cottage 
aeiir Xieeinisk* Bim aha yraa found by Lotd Loveii a ooxh 
lenfioiial wicked who penuadoa the beautIM to 

ttiixy though she is told he is a bad man. Very bad he 
ttoTM tAe I for M months after he has led her a bride out of 
Applethwidte Ohoidi^ he tells her the marriage was not valid, as 
he bad a wifo already in Sicily, She told her (hther, and one of 
the Munaya fought a duel for ner ; but shortly afterwards the fother 
dies, the Morrays become suspicious of her claims (without any 
leascm as it seems^, and we soon find her so reduce in circum- 
atanoee and so desolate that an old master tailor who takes up her 
cause because he hates the aristocracy is her only friend. He 

r da all his savii^, some six thousand jMunds, in a prosoeu* 
for bigmy, which ends in the absent £arl being acquitted 
and the Oountess being legally acknowledged to be Lady 
Loyd. It might he supposed under these circumstances 
did Mr. Thwaite would not bo her only friend ; but so it is, and 
her little girl is toiught up in his house, nearing a great deal of her 
Xl^, and called Lady Anna, but still living dependent on her old 
friend *, who poraeverea in the lady’s cause, whicn indeed is so good 
a one that we never quite understand how nobody believes iii her 
but the tailor. 

^ The poor unsuspicious Countess, training her daughter in the 
high hopes which fill her own bosom, is little aware that an 
engagement has been formed between the young girl and Daniel 
Thwaite, the tailor's son. So utterly unconscious indoed is she (and 
what depths of duplicity does this imply !) that slie allows Daniel, 
who has come up uom Keswick to ixmdon to work with a tailor 
in Wimore Strwt, to take lodgings for her and her daughter in the 
same house, of wluch he has a room ou the top floor. Let who 
would question Lady IjOvqI's claims, he and his father luid main- 
tidned tnem, and as a hoy he had fought many Imltles at Keswick 
maint^ing Lady Anna's right to her title, lie was a reader and 
** DO dolt,” and yet it does not seem to be thought dishonourable 
in him tnat he should get the girl's secret promise to marry him. 
His contempt for the anstocracy is assumivl to clear him from 
such reproacnes. Here in those lodgings it occurs to Lady l^vel 
that her daughter ought not to bo enUing the tailor Daniel. Ijady 
Anna blushes, and ar^es how good he had always been to them. 
Lady Lovel is quite willing to acknowledge her obligations. She- 
is g[ratofal : but still insists upon Mr. Thwaite ; and just gives 
a lunt to old Thwaite, with wiiieh the old man is oflended. Now 
here, again, the tailors — ^father and son — strike us us pushing the 
view of gratitude strangely Car. If the old man advanced his 
money to prove her a countless, the mere fact of success ought 
to have told him that equality betwet^n them was iinjiossible. 
And where is the generositv, if, believing her a countess and ! 
her daughter an heiress, llauiel thinks bis fathers services 
justify him in securing the daughter us his own prizoP In 
the meanwhile a bevy of London lawyers are busy with the 
trial which brings l^y Lovel fnim heV retirement. Her hun- 
hand, the wicked Karl, is dead, and the title goes to a distant heir, 
but not the fortune amassed in various securities. The dying FiUri 
had left his money to a mistress, but ho was proved to Iw mad at 
^6 time, BO the w^ was sot aside *, but the yoimg I'^arl has a more 
formidable antagoniat in Lady Anna, whose le^timacy it is his 
policy to dispute. He is an honourablo young fellow, with no 
wish to deprive anybody of their rights j but an earldom cannot bo 
maintained with credit on a thousand a year, which is all that 
comes to him unless, as ho takes for mnted, the Countess can 
have been proved to bo no wife. Sir mlliam Patterson, Solicitor- 
Genexaly is engaged on his side; Serjeant Bluestoncs is employed 
for the Countess ; the junior counsel and the attorneys are all 
described in Mr. Trollope's manner, and play their several parts — 
which are very honest parts, for ho is a sympathizer and friend of 
lawyen of eveiy branch. The perspicacious and bland Sir William 
•oon discovota that his client has not a leg to stand upon, and 
enggeeta, as the best thing for all parlies, tlmt a marriage should 
be arranged between the young people now opposed to one another. 
A gmat deal of sounding goes on on botu sides. The young 
Eanb friends recoil at first, not believing in the girl’s rights, and 
having heard rumoun (lifo in Keswick, though unheard by the 
Oountess) that she was in love with Die tailor. Sir Williiim, who 
baa heard the mmoun also, and hocks the Earl against him, 
f^Hea, am told that she is very lovely, and that pains have 
been taken with her education,” and he carries his point so 
that tbe young Earl consenU to call on the Countess 
and ber daughter. On her part Lady Lovel is more than 
willing for aodi a compromise. She has a preliminaty meeting 
at the attorney's chambers with the young mao, and then 
aimoonoes tbe proposal to her daughter, who can only lay It is 
impossible.*’ Still tbe mother onl)rUkei this for maiden rmuctance 
anaher natural objection tube memy wooed for hermoney; and the 


Win ikvour with tbe funBy before the Ear! airiyqa upon tlie semh 
In manner, diction, and all tbe etoateiae of young ladyhood ifra 
takes equal rank with all Hr. TroUm'a bercdM it U laleeded 
that the young Earl should find inteiest and inbUnatlon ■gitA 
He really Hkes her. and she seems to like him* If it were net 
that we know Mr. Trollope old, it would seem poadiUe that she 
might find her liking for the tailor sn illusion, but m know tbeie , 
is no help for her. 

The best part of the book is the young Earlb courtship, eddeh 
st^dfi, os far as words and manners go, in very fovourabla OQtttiaat 
with his rival's ; and she likes it too. He really has eyery leacon to 
think himself in the way of success : but when the actual proposal 
comes she starts to her UMi>t and tells him she is engage to Daniel 
Thwaite the tailor^ though not without some shame ana some regret. 
And thus the terrible nows bursts up<m her mother, who, however, 
cannot at first Isdieve her own poworiessnens. Hitherto bar 
daughto has seemed submissive and obedient : now, following 
blind instinct or higher duty — we are not Udd which*— she transfora 
I all submission and obfvlionce to Daniel. The mother entreata and 
I storms, kneels and rtivcs by turns, but as her fury grows so does 
her daughter's obstinacy. The more everybody argues the mon 
she is resolved. At length, with a view to robbing the wretobad 
mother of even the reader's sympathy^ Mr. Trollope puts Into 
her hands the inevitable pistol witn wnieh he outs short so mai^ 
complications. She shixits at Daniel, and lodges a ball in his 
shouMor. Such magnanimity as is shown in not delivering over 
to tho {)olice the mother of his future wife and the woman he 
has driven mod, ho shows. The Countess is panic-struck and 
horn (/c combat, through her own deed. Daniel gives l^dy Anna 
to understand that her motbor has wounded him, and she walks off 
straight WHY to his lodgings to nurse him, for by this time the 
Countess, restored to fortune, has removed from the roof which 
once covered them both. An arrangement is made of the property, 
by which a fair sliare is allowtMl to the Earl, who is assured vy his 
I law vers that it is lit and fair that he should take it. TheCountesa 


has alremly repaid Daniel principal aim interest ot me money 
borrowed from his father ; he nas thrown up work, luid, as for as nine 
thoiioand pounds and an idle life can maiio him such, is a gontle- 
maii. The Ksirl considers himself bound, in return for Ijady 
Anna's liberality towards himself in money matters, to be dvil to 
his rival, and asks him to call upon him to ro(;eive tho renuncia* 
tion of the ladv's hand; and moreover p4>rsuades his reluctant 
uncle to allow tbe marriage to take place from hie house, and to 
give the bride away. The 8oUcitor4Jenoral expects that Daniel 
will some day get into Parliaiuent ; awkward particulars will soon 
bo forgotten ; and tho world will call it a happy marriage. Young 
ladies are found glad to be bridesmaids ; ** things arrange them* 
selves)”; the only one who stands out is the iinreasonablo mother, 
who refuses the sanction of her presence. This does not, however, 
much utfect tho bride, who is serenely happy in her choice. The poor 
Countess asks tho 1i)arl who ought to have boon her son-in-law to 
nuit to her the gh Mirny mansion whertt the miseries of ber life began. 
l4idy Anna and her nuslmnd go off to Australia, and so wo takn 
leave of them ; but not a linal leave, for tho oonrliiding words 
contain a promise which possibly throws some light on thepurfioso 
of tho present voluines : — “ Of the further doings of Mr, Daniel 
Thwaiti) and his wife, Lady Anna — of how they travelled and saw 
many things; and how ho iKK^amo |M^rhaps a wiser roan — tho 
present writer may, he ht)j)es, live to tell.'’ Through their roeana 
then we are t<i learn more than Mr. Trollope's puhllshod oblerva* 
tiona have hitherto told us of social life at the Antipodes. 


principal 
nas throiK 


and interest of the money 


the oham of hfoaiqieaiaiioe and maimer. After this it la airaiigad 
that aha ahaU pay aviatt to the EarTaimcb, a Yorkahin rector, who 
ia asat retuctant to receive eudh a viaitdr, but peiauaded intoit Igr 
IfoWawyeia and l ad iea a nd the young Earl hiroaelf. Lady ^magoaa 
doM attended by a maM and dreeied ^ fimtiiniefai aoooid* 
anna with ber rank, the laMera having granted money jEnr the 
MMieoiitof theeCtalA. SlmlMtiiae 


ARNOLD ON PRUSRIAN ECCLESIABTICAL LEOIfiLATION.* 

J N republishing tho German part of his Mooln and Untvermtie$ 
on the Conliniml Mr. Matthew Arnold has taken occasion to 
compare tbe Prussian ecclesiastical legislation, so far as it Wrs on 
the relation between religion and the higher education, with the 
attempts at legislating ou tho same subject which have from time 
to time been made in Ireland. Wo entirely agree with Mr. Arnold 
that Englishmen, mure perhaps than almost any other oivUixed 
nation, ucchI the criticism of ** a disiutorestod literary class— « class 
of ooD-political writers, having no organized snd embodied set of 
BupporU*rs if) please, simply setting themselves to observe and re- 
port foilbfully, and looking tor favour to those isolated pereons only 
scattered through all the communities whom such an attempt may 
interest.” The reason why Englishmen need this so especially m 
that tbe statfisnien by whom their laws arc for tbe most part made 
are not really free to act. The measures they introduce are not those 
which they think the best ; they are those which they tbii^ good 
enough to bo worth passing, sji^not too good to have a clttiioe 
of paasing. In order to slip into a BUI os much of what they thinV 
rig^ ana expedient as th^ can, they have to coax and numour 
the' prejudices of their followers aa xegarda matteri which they 
have designedly left out of it For a similar xeeaon 
nu^ly hear the truth about the nreetko cd foireign AaticM upon 
pointa on which it is opposed to tliciir own, politidans and neWi 
papers always trying to exhibit ibis practice "1^ a sida which 
may make their own {bUowera feel proud and comfortable rather 
than humiliated and nnetaj.” Hr. Arnold finds examples of this 
temper in Exeter Hall and in the Tinm* The one praises Prince 
Bfomarek beeanse, ^ like Bngland at its best inoments, he sternly 
I Jmrtsiilna Bomaaisim’’ The othereongratulafes Hi fellow-cotmtry* 
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that they are atrong enough to leave (Jltramontanea to the 
cootac^t of mm dlactuwitm, inatoad of hein^ oompelied, like Prince 
Biamarck, to have leeoune to meaeureg of represHion. Even 
joumalg which am moat opposed to Prince Bismarck ovempraise 
England W implication^ becaiuie they argue as though parallel 
legislatYon m'^Englaiid would consist in coiupolling lioinao Catho- 
lic priests to take degrcM.^s at Oxford or Cambrid^, thereby imply- 
ii^ that Prince Bisnmrck has been guilty of on act of tyranny 
w£ich| In bis own country, evorf Kiigltahiuiui would icpu- 
diato* According to Mr. Arnold, the r4fal diflerenoe beiwetm 
Prince Bisouirck’s policy towards the Prussian Homan Catholics 
and the policy of siioceseivo Kn^lish Clovnrmnents towards Iritoh 
Homan Cotholics is this, that Prussia, Ixdbre compelling Houmii 
CathoHo candidates for ordm to attend Universitiee, gave iheiii 
Homan Catholic Universities to go to, while Knglazid, thougii 
leaving Homan Catholio candidatos for orders free to attmid Uni- 
versities or not, steadily refuses to give them Homan Catholic 
Universities to go to. Herein he thinks Prince liUman'k 
shows himself a statesman, while English Oovermnents show 
therosolves the slaves of a current and brational prejudice. 
The one values culture, and insists that men who are to exercise 
important public functions shall have undergone the disci pi iiio 
which ordinarily hrings culture. The other tlespises culture, and 
does not care whether men who are to exercise importsot puhlio 
functions have it or go without it. The otie luterfereH with the 
freedom of the Homan Catholic clergy, but only so far as Ui ensuiii 
that Uieir teaching shall he the best and most intelligent whi(*h 
their Chiiroh can sii^ly; the other refuses to Homan Catholic 
clergy the moans or making their teaching intelligent even up 
to the level allowed by their Church. Prince lli.smarkV prin- 
ciple is, that a man who exercises an im{Kirtant public function 
in dealing with men's minds should exercise it with the light, help, 
and dii^iplino of tlie best culture which the nation has to give." 
The prindple of the ICnglisli Covernuiorit is, that for the iuture 
we must not in Ireland endow raligion in any way whatever." 
The success of the two policies will ^«peud in the long run on the 
eomiMurative truth and worth of these two principles. 

Tne iirst inejuiry which suggests itself is whether Mr. Arnold's 
account of IMncti Bismarck's principle fairly represents it. As 
against the would-be compliinonUiry nonsense ofUui talked in this 
coimtry about the Prussian ecciesiastiiu^l legislation, it eertaiiilv 
does. The popular English kientiHciition of Prince Blsmarck^s 
policy with the policy of Uenry VI 11 . and Klixabeth would bo 
comic if it were not discreditable. For a generation and a half 
English Libiirals have been accustomed to boast that we have got 
rid of tbo iMt shreds of I'udor legislation, but they soem to think 
that to get into oar cast-ott' clothes is a real advature for Prussia. 
What a blessing it would bo if an English journalist would think 
for a momont what sort of opinion (Germans are likely to form of a 
^ nation whose public writers gmvely congratulate them that they 
* are not mure ttou throe centuries behind England ! Hut as against 
veasonable criticism of Prince iksunirck s policy Mr. Arnold a posi- 
tion is not quite so unassailable : — 

To interpose [ho wiyii] .Hnmnwrhcro between the private sonrilnary luul the 
pablio euro of wiids the etudJen and exuininatlotu of tho l/nivemity . . . 

1 b reaaoiiAhlo. it is true the Uoiuaii Uatlioliee have the right to cerUuri 
guaruntsos in tho niiUior. They have a right to ilemuiid that tho Univer- 
sity shall not bo made on onginn of Urotejitnnt or of onti-religioii'^ pn>- 
pagandlem, that the eamintirht ehiill not he put in the hntuts of the enemies 
of Ida (kith, that hie UulvcT«iiy therefon' Hhiill bo a Roman (jHthoUo Univer- 
sity, and his profoeaorH for theology. philiM^phy, luul hiatorv Kmniui 
U/atholio*. This being guaranteed, I ill ink the Statu may roascmalJy imptmo 
University studies as a preliminary to orders, and that It ma;v fairly hope 
to obtain, with time, tho approiaitioh of ita Roman Catholic meinbers thein- 
SolvM to its doing so. Tho reiotuunble oiu^ will be brought to approve (Irjit, 
but the msM wUl vomo hi timo. 

It is true that tho law of tho nth of May, 1873, nviniros that 
every priest appointed to un occhisiAstical Vimction shall have 
nassod the tinal oxoiuination at tho und of a gyuinasluiu course, 

. nave gone thniugh a three years' course of lUvinity at a German 
State University possessing a CaUkulio theological ioculty, and at 
rile olo9e of this lattor course have passed ui examination in {.jeueral 
knowltKigc ctmductcd by State Oommissiemors. Hut in the diocoses 
whero tliure is no umvuraity answering to this description 
a course of study at the diocesan seminmy, provided it 
be approved the Minister of Public Worship, is accepted os a 
snktitute. In Prussia, Breslau and Bonn arc the only Univor- 
cities whi(^ poaaesa a OathoUo faculty of theology, so that, except 
ia those diocesei^ the studies of a University are not interposed 
between the private seminary and the public cure of souls. On tlie 
coutxmy, the training of the private seminaiy is aocimtsd as sulfi* 
oient ovor^ the huger part of tho kingdom. And since the studies at 
these aaiuinmiee cannot bjr imj action of tho Govornniont be per- 
manently raited to rhe University mvol, Friuco Biamorck's scheme 
deserves loss credit for enlightenment and love of culture than 
Mr. Arnold is disposed to accord to it Even where the priest 
dues go to n University, ho is only bound to attend the theoh^ioal 
locturoB, BO that the amount of general culture which he acquires 
not be vw much more tWi qusliiiea for matrioularionet the 
UBivorsity of London. 

JS UniverritY atudi^ were reoUy interposed between tlto private 
Mminary and tho public cure of souls, the tendemesB to & lesr 
icmbfo muixementa of Homiin Qathdioa which Mr. Arnold attri^ 
Iwtee to l^rinoa Bismarck would sdU exist only In theow- Pro- 
tshfj if tte coadM with the UltramontsM had him ibnght 
^ Ooonoil, or if the Vatloan ttsorewtoribemi 
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view, and so ibr ea tenderness to the re s a enah le m even the me* 
reasonable requirmnents of Human Catholics is conslstsal with th# 
attainment of these ends he is peifeetly williz^ to show to Butene 
of these ends happens to be the extension of a eertaiu amount of 
protection to that section of Homan Catholics which rejects the 
Vatican decrees, and this section is strongly rc|[yressJitea in th*. 
professorial chm. In theory, therefore, Prince Bianuirok eoncaitol 
that the seminuriiit must not ho pit into the hands of the anemi^ 
of his faith ; that his Univei^ty ^>hAll bo a HomaiS^atboUia 
Univeisiiy; and his pofesaom for tht^ology, philosopby, and 
history lloman Catholics. But tho Old Catholko eUun to be 
iiuraan Catholics equally with, or even more strictly t h a Uf the 
l/llramontanes ; and us tlw Prussian Govornment is non prepared 
to reject this pretension, excoiumunicaUHl pvufessurs are allowsd 
to retain their chairs both at Bonn and at Broshm. eodsf^ 

astical authoritieH may therefore plead that their semii^rists, in 
suite of Prince Biejiuwck’s protestations, am nut into tho hantls of 
tne enemies of their faith. Jn this a'ay the Prussian Govenimsirt 
is placed in a dilemma. To admit the plea is to admai hg 
implication that the ecclesiastical authorities have a right to 
ilepose and oxcoiiLinunicate Old C/Hiholio pro^^rs. To rejeot it 
is to insist upou the itcolesiastical autiiorities rocagmxing aa 
Homan Catholics men whom they consider aa much enemies af 
their faith as l*rotestants themselves. If Ultramontane or VatiosBr* 
ist were substitiited for Homan Catholic as the description of tb 0 
Univci-nity to inlerposod between the private stuiiiuary and tha 
public (*uro of souls, Mr. Arnold would probably bo right in his 
view that the State may fairly hope to ootain, witli time, the ap» 
probation of its Uoniaii C.itliolic ineuibers in making University 
Htudies a preliniiiiorv to ordt^rs. As it is, the cost' is diil'erent. if 
^Ir. Gladstone, luiving the right of appointing Catholic professors in 
u Catholic University, had refust^d to ft professor who had 

conformed to the Church of Kiigliuid, on tlie gi^und tliot, the 
Church of England boing a brftiich of the Catholio Church, the 
professor in qneslion had not ceased to be a Catholic, a good 
d<ud would have been said about his incurabU> love of oMuistry, 
and much ingouuity would have Isam displayed in tracing it to the 
ecclesiftsticftl iutluences under which ho was brought up. What 
would bo casuistry in Mr. Gladsioue is in Prince B'lsxnarck only a 
robust indiil'ereiiee to moral subtleties. No ono imagines that his 
conscience can ever act except in harmony with the best secular 
lights of the time. 

It is not nocossary to go very far in Mr. Arnold's preface to dis- 
cover that Prince jiism»u*ck is chiolly dear to him as a m*w stick 
with wliich to beat hia old ontMiiies, tho Du^uitero. Tho principle 
that the Htale should have nolliing to do with religion depends, he 
says, on further propositions udvanmi resjHMJtivoly bj' SeculorUts 
and Nonconformists. Tho Secularist wants to sever ^ connexion 
of the State with religion, liecause religion as it exists is merely 
another name for olwumiintism and suj)erstition.’’ The Non- 
conformist wants tho Stole to have notliing to do with ndigioBy 
because he holds all rdigiims oxcont his own to be lals«, and any 
complicity on his part with (he eouowmeut of them to be wickea. 
Mr. Aniold's miswcr to llie Sicularists will not meet with much 
criticism in this country, for here Secularists in the Continental 
sense of the term are but a small minority. It is a mistake, ha 
says, to treat religion as a disease which will die out if it be not 
fostered. It is a natural human need which will satisfy itself, and 
the more it is dissociated from the public life of a country the 
stronger what faulty and miscUievuns in it tends to become. 
His answer to tho Bissenters embodies a conclushm the rooogni- 
tion of which would have gone livr to save the Libtsrol party from 
its reireiit disaster: — 

Alter tUl mio inuMt onk, vchpre the public action is concerned in what 
a num*8 cotiMcieiioe uaiiniaiid/i or forbkla, whether the consoienoe oom* 

iniuids or forlnda r«u»«Nu6/y To pro(«t« on oj^dnioii or 

adopt a practice for uneae^f can rcawmably bo Miid to oiigago one's 
cfxnscicnoc ; lo pay a tax laid liy the nuyorily lor an in-itiiutlon which the 


opiiiiou or pr;iclicc of tho mofnrlly lemlti tlu*m to aiiopt own engagu the 
coii.'»clcnc(* only If whni b in.^titiitcd i« plainly llagitious. Viofeiit men 
ca»aly ullogc, no doubt, that all opinion or praotire at varinneowith their 
own is ttagilious ami pernicu^ua. lint here the public at large is Iks judge, 
and nu>ro and inoro aasumiM tJio right of Judging, whether this right if 
sustoinolile. 

As regards the objection of I>isa«*ntere» to pay a 8ch<xd rate 
which may indirectly support tho Ghurch of i^mglanto we agree 
with Mr. Arnold that tlm public are more and mare coming to 
preoive that it rwt reaaunnble " : (md that thepropr amwerto 
It, instead of turning up one’s oytjs mid saying * How very grievoua | ' 
is * Then you not to find your eousciem:e violatiri by it.' " 
The nuisou of this is that tho great luajority of the people of 
Englaml do not belieye tho ('Lurch of England tobe^'ploinfy 
tbgilioua," ^md that the majority even of the Blesenteia do iret 
believe it either. But aa regards the Homan Catholic Ohoreli we 
do not feel so sure. The ordinwry English Froteatoiii mnat he 
greatly enlightened and hunian>aed before he will believe with Mr. 
Areola that Homan Catholicism is, like bhrotastantism itoeto tta 
essay in religion, an approximurrion.” Ho bag aa ho regaida H aa 
a ** hearimnhm snpersuiion," University ednearion in Irekusd will 
oonrinue a difficulty for English atotea m en. One secrion ot jwK- 
ttoiana raaonta the dootium that Ireland nmst bo gtmmm. to 
aemdanea with Iriah ideaa; anotoar and laager aeerian iwahi m 
90 aemwtoff Intoariiil ideaa as to maba mreto* 

rivalj EagBih. Between theaa two towi 
do but alt aatd h^ up Mr. AxotMn haaria wMto bin ainra to 
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EffQSLEY OS HBAX.TO AXn ftpiTCATlO^.* 

gtv«»1^Cto0iiiuMy 
to ft eollfteiiiMi 6f ftrtftdaa and popator kotom ^ 

imthar wider mm of aubkete then ia Implied m tbe namk Som 
of Ike oh«|ktox8, al can luynUy m deacribed aa directly 

Of eatdtort wltbout uaintf tkoae worda In a mtber 
looaaaenaft Itot oiie moat luii look ^ too 
may e d"^H tbat tbe book baa a oertoln unity depandent rather 
upon tko iPiit than up^ the aubaiauce. Mr. Ku^ley a teach- 
ing iliflhw t in certain nointa from that of former times; he baa 
become perhapa a liitle tomer than he waa in hia earlier niooda, 
and la dimmed to take a rather more cheerful view of thinfca in 
ffeaeraL n hathar he has loBt in force what he bna gained in 
diacretion ia a question which wo need not disciisa. Amidst vaiioue 
elumgaa wo have no difBoully in recogniziiig Uit> aamo tendencies. 
The ar^ leader of the aect of Aluacular ulirialiaua has allowed 
•ome of hia charaoteriatic ieueta to drop a little into the ahude. 
There b, indeed, a time of litb, iVom which wo fear that Mr. 
Kinffsley cannot be far removed, at which the merits of violent 
bodSt bxQirciee become rather leea palpable tliau of old. Few men 
can be undoigradnulca in spirit tor inon^ than twenty years or 
00 , and a man who has hurly taken his degree in mind ae well 
as in the desk recfignizes the diet that, even for oanitary uuruoeos, 
aU the basons of litb are not aumuie<l up in the code oi ituilotio 
training. Mr. Kintrsley, however, lia« rather widened liie hMiching 
than amndoDtMl its principles. If his dis^-inles learnt in former 
days the vital importance of rowing, running, hunting, and Ibhing, 
they are now invited to study in a luor*' scientitic spirit the 
general conditions of physicnl health. The habit of taLing exercise, 
it need hanlly be said, is only one of thont-* <‘onditionH, and lhen> 
are others more important in themselves and inuoh more detMT\iug 
the attention of Uie great bulk of the pojHihilioii. It is diiU<^ult 
iadecni to overrate the im^mrlance of sound tea*'hiiig up<n\ such 
points. Political economists may proiudi to us of (lie inexorable 
laws of supply and demand,’’ and eiiforix> the MalthuHlan docUiin^ 
of population. Pnliiicians may settle tlie liest forms of constitu- 
tion and show how to regeiierato mankind by tlie help of balUa- 
Ikixcs. Nay, theologians may confute heretics and extirpait^ 
iniidelity. All the lessons inculcatoii bv such refi»rmorB may Ui 
very good in their way; an<l if our tencliei-a were a little betUir 
agtued amongst theni.<^clves, thoy might dnubller^s succi^ed in doing 
us a great deal of good. But it implies no disrespect if we add 
that all their teaching b pretty sun^ to Ixi thrown away if it is 
bastowed up«m a physically degoneraling nu*e, IV'uple will not grow 
wiser and better il they are bcKJoniing uion^ sickly, nervouH,and stuntod. 
Vigorous vitality is a mor«3 important comlition id* the smvess of a 
race in the grmt struggle fur cxisU'uce tlnui ev<*u the most admir- 
able assortment of theoretical principles. The Tonjuevillesand other 
political obsoners aro very apt overlook this tolerably <»bviouH 
uct. They are so absorfied in judiciuuM 8iK*cubtiuiw upon the 
ctfect of enlarging the suifrago that they foiyet to impure whether 
men’s chests are iiicroasirig in girth and their digestion acting mun^ 
healthily. And vet the last hue of inquiry may surely be the most 
' important. It Inw been wiid, for example, that iJie native 
Americaus have worse constitutions thnn t)j«dr forcffatliers; and 
that they are even dying out, iristc;ul of multiplying, like the oirly 
colonists. If K»,thoy are jwtnng a very heavy price tor the bleosiiigH 
of a Itcpublicau Constitution. Nor ciui we ailbrd to look on with 
indiflerenoe. Fnglislmion are being daily cougi'egated closidy 
into towns; and many observers have U)ld us, and liavi^ supjxirtwl 
their statemants by formidable siatiatics, tliat the town ]X)]iiilatioii 
is lamentably inferior in stamina to the beef-eating Briton of 
tradition. 

Mr, Kin^by dilates upon such topics with groat emphasis, ami 
they woU oeserve all the emphasis which he can give theiu. lie 
does not sliare tho gloomy views of Mr, Buskin, whositiaus to think 
that our manufactories and oool-miues. and other abotiu nations, 
are taking us Btraight to perdition. Mr. Kingsley rathiu' holds that, 
on the whole, though with many drawbacks, Wi^ are really an im- 
provement ujain out forefatlicrs. But tho drnwbiick.s are chx!id‘iilly 
jieftVT. Hie tellfl us, for example, in a pap«)r caliod ** Naunicaa in 
Lonaon,” how he took a walk through the streets after visiting t he 
marbles of the British Mummm. Admiring the nmrvollous [H>.r- 
feetion of tho old Circck type, he seems to have biK'.ouu{ for the 
moment a muscuLur Pagan rather than a inuacuhir Chriathoi. 
And it muBt be granted that tho drop from the iibal beauty of an 
ancient statue to the conensto uglinose of modem l^mdouers is a 
rather severe one. More and th<;re he might 1111*01 one of the 
boslthy EmrUah girU whoso slightly exuberant beauty (rxciu« th4> 
lidicub and the cmvy of Ponsiaus. But thi^^ girls, he thinks, were 
coonliy-fared ; and it was painful to eyee ac(;usU>imxl to stalwart 
peasant wunmn remark the exceeiliugly small size of tK* 
avenm young woman.^ There waa a want of the largo frames 
whira can support heftlthy brains as well as huge muachtf. Then he 
gToaned, os he well might groan, ovel high beets, and cbigDfins, and 
tight stays, and compared the victm^ of those atrodties to the 
putting ippsy with stately elastic stra and a winging hip. And he 

sm on to meditate upon tho elfectrof drinking too much tea and 
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«Bit IWmi tlie ^ ^ tiM Uaktt' Odkf« ilit . 

} bat ipee fbw Oat gMi in A 

Mr. Kimrsley, however, would Mtokdy agm toat,ev«b 
ladies could Iw taught fivsiball, cricket, and boxing as Wfl da 
swmimitig, UK^re would still r^uiiain much to ba done. ^The qnaiH 
turn, in (iwBt, i« most urgent for tho elnmss to Whom ttifth modwa of 
development are not very easily aitolnabla. Mr^ KbatBlny there- 
fore insists, amongst oUir^r siigin^stiiina, tiium the pfopHety m 
erecting a “ school of health ” iu every gtttti town. There might 
to be lecturt«, he tells us, aKmt tissues, mpirattoo, digeslm, 
aleH>rption, wretion, and the Rtructim) of the itwvmia svatom^ 
Theit^ shouhl, uu^iyoyer; K' Wturea on the MOdu in which jisoaBO 
is gi>aerftted mui difVusetl ; on the advnntagvs nf puna air, wutot, 
good dminage, and ventiUlhni. To one obviMM ub)«cttoa 
he replies tlwt we might to h.ive fomalo lifiotutoib' wjwm 
all these Bubi<»ct-s. Tlwt, however, is a mutter of detail. Niw 
Kuly, w prvsnuio, would dwy iliAt the population might bn 
much better oil* if people luidemhKHl the gcfutrol cotiditi^s of 
health in any tolmblo acgrvt*, and w*ere propattHl to act upon thnfr 
knowledgo. Tliis hwt clauses, wo feat, miggx'sta a oomiderabln 
difiicnlty . A fter nil, we may doubt whotliw tho cxistoneo of lemitrea 
on physiolog) in every t-own and village in the kingdinit would 
n(v*ei^saTi)y inaHo much dtifeienco to ilia general bonlth.' Talk 
about tisBiies and stH3retionN may bo amusing as long as it is novol ; 
but it goes blit a very little way to encoumg<> cleanliness and 
snbrioty. There nns some laws of health which are so obvious 
that even the dullest ar<^ acquainted with tlioni ; but tho lesson, 
however inipit'BfJive, m^etns to prrHiuco tho sniallest possible efloct. 
Then' is not n ragginl gotHi-for-nothing lounging about, in Ixindoii 
giij-|Milm‘e« who does not know m^rfoctly well tliat drunkeimcM is 
u bnd thing for his bealtli, and (hat gin" in large dositH is siiuply a 
slow tMiiMoQ. If all tho physiologists in Fngtmid vmre to exmmt 


slow )MiiMoQ. If all tho physiologists in Fngtmid vmre to exJumt 
th«' fMithoIogy of intoxicntiori in the ni(»«t striking colours, it would 
not nmke his ronvielion clearer, ami therefore, it may mtanimed, 
it wmiUi not pnwont him from taking a single glass or flin. It 
may bt* very pleasant to hear a philosoplier nroving in a loctiira- 
T«H>m that breath inir pure sir is a nmtt«*r 01 some inipoftanoa to 


|.be bettw ibr hAviiig a Lata and Omek drillod into 
mdar tba naina of bigliet editoatton. I]« takaa amua c0iB<t 
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may b(* very pleasant to hear a philoaopW nroving in alootiira- 
T«H>m that breath in|r pure sir is a nmtt«*r 01 some iniportaiioa to 
the hiunnn fmiin'; l)ui he will linrdly indiico a numerable haaror U\ 
scr»»w out another penm* a night that he tiiay occupy a bidter roemt 
in a Imiging-boiise. The argunienta of misery and vice are ai> 
torrihly atrong that it is to b»» fcarwl that esnonlitic liHttiiring will 
prove l)iit a feather in tho hahince. (Inhoalthy practices aro un- 
doubtedly fostered by igiioninct' ; but it is iguomiice of a kind which 
can hardly bo removial by thia charmingly easy remedy. Wo Imvo 
to make men jirudtuit, teiiipt^rate, cleanly, and that, ivo feat, will b»» 
rather a l<»ng biisjiieHM. Wo do not Indofai snpnosff (bat Mr. 
Kin;rsley would difl’er from us upon this [aunt. Ho hos Iwsn ft 
prof«*HSor and a jmwher, and can estimuto tho elHeocv of simnons 
and iiH'tures. in another way, it is true, a spiivul of^ som<» know- 
hnigoof physiidogy may Iw useful; and upon this jMr. Kingsley 
has much to say. I^i^gislfttors niH\ Iw iiU)iT**ssed if the pecqde iifo 
flliiggisli, mid to iinpnn'o the conditions iiiider which uur pooror 
tieighlMMii'H live is to give them ii greater chance of moral, os well 
lUi HanitAry, rf'forruatioii. The inijuu-tanro of Hoouring goixl wator 
and gt)od air is canning to b« Ixdtcr understood, and \vn have htwn 
told thiti nn om of sanitary legislation is about to open. If so, 
Mr, Kingsley will have much to nay that is worth buoriiig as to 
legitimate ends and nuema. 

We have not, bowitver, space to follow him. and will only odd 
that ]s^rhii(>H llw most interesting part of this voiuino for other than 
aanitftry ivforinerM ia the c<mrlus)oii. Thoso lnUjn*Htiftg chapbits 
are de\ott»d to the Iiv»;s of Ocorgi* Buclmimn, itcmdclet, the Frmich 
iiatunUist. and Vesalm, the nnatomiMt. They and livoly accounts 
of rvuiorkablc men. 


IJO.VK’B (JALfcl.NDAKH.* 

I N tho later Ijalf of the iiin»*tei*nth century tho onommnB niuJtt- 
plication of Ixioks has fr*ndod to dull tho gratitndo which was 
felt towards »uch ^•olJootorM and compilers as Horn in tho lirsi fmlf 
of It. Modern nvidtirs dijiping into tin; portly and mdid rohiuieft 
which Mr. 'fegg has put forth anew continually hml that a referoiico 
Ut an oWleto cusUmt, ft quaint epigmin, or an raid elmtuctor, ia met 
by i»om(: older of the ii^'u of the century with tho remark that it U 
an old irt^Try— You might hnvO li>imd it in JJmm." Thiiro can 
be no doubt that llouo’s cnlendani of K)xirtH, ciistomii, ptmtitnoi, 
uionuora, ami ceremonies maclo a dis^p impression mi hia c<mtompo- 
ravies, wlioso gwiijral rosiling whs extremely liuiHod. Iu lUir 
own dayii, howet^r, they have till now Umjii lilthi mora tbaai a 
natiio, uxwpt to a few permuis ^ibuod with old traditiiooa, or 
Bhrewd enough to know tht? proUtwf oaoh a quafiy. 

Although tbona m to Nome oxtoul a dLifhnMico lii aim oiid 
purpoaej it is imjHjMildc not to detect a kmdred form ttiid 
&»hwm in our m^Kleni Notrs and Qftmai, atui ntoru aspe- 
cially in the mouthly publicHiion entitled Ijmg Affo, now iti tko 
second year of its extstonce. There 10 , however, a clofier 
rosemblauce botwetm llons’s books and thq two vedumes of tlu^ 
Bvok nf Dapi o^Aripilcal and published by the brothers VbfimUirB. 
There muit be some iieerot of parenfiial attracUoti in h kind of 
work whifsh has such a teaiUmey to tupeai itself stieoi^Mfully ; ami 


* THa JSWydhjr //aoA, As 7W/ mid the ¥mr JiwA o/I/a//y 
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the recent repahlieation of the original modola will at leaat aiTord 
an opportiini^ of diacovering tbis secret, if it does noty aa is pos«> 
sible, instol the xosuscitated Jioncs in a more honourable place 
Bmom books of reference in our libraries. 

in his own day the daring publisher, who was pro- 
secuted ' 1 ^ the Qovornment for his irreverent and uroiane |)Aro<iies, 
may have set more store on the political works wnich opened the 
way to mar^dom for his opinions than on the pleasant and in- 
structive contributions to literature which Mr. Tegg has jn5piib- 
Ushed. The parodies, however^ arc forgotten eiccept by the few 
who collect samples of a typo oi Literature wliich never ranked par- 
ticularly high, wuilo the calendars, which in their time were ]»raint>d 
by Southey (is doing good ser\ ice in an important depart ineiit,*' 
and not loss handsomely comineudod by Charles Lamb, H])|)far to l>e 
entering on a now lease of popularity. According to Honti's suite- 
ment the Evenjday Booh was begun on Now Year’s Day in 1 825, and 
finished in tlio last week of 1826. The TuhU Book filliovod 
quickly, and was designed, according to its projector, to flirninh a 
volume of agreeable reading which should always 1^ out (if the 
bookcase, always so welcome and in request that it ini^djl, “if 
the good old window-seats had nut gone out of faHlnon, be 
called a parlour-window lx>ok.” In ket^ping with pro- 
gramme, it contains more stories and poetiy llum its pre(U*(f.‘'Hor, 
although still preserving the calendar arrangement, and nioiddiiig 
itself to the convenience of our national feasta and ludidays. The 
TohU Book seems to have been hnished at the close of 1H28 ; and 
the Yoar Book^ wdiiidi was the hist of the Heri4\a, like its fellows 
and yet with a diftVrence, ^yns published iii 1832, a year or two 
before William Hone and Jus family became members of a (.'hri.H- 
tian congregation, and abjured tfie irndigion with which Jiis 
tastes and sympathies Si^eiii so ill-assorted. I'hcse dates 4\dll 
of course suggest the old-litshioiicd llavour of the volumes. AVe 
catch glimpses in the ieor Book of a pra’-Viclorian Kngland, 
when the waybill of the Norwich coaches in January was a iiiosi 
aatisfacit^ry and tnisiworthy hill of fare of the mmisoii with regard 
to poultry and game; when phihinthrop^ was so little out of its 
infancy that, nprojm of Sir John Hawkins's trailic in negro slavt^s 
in 1563, the editor informs his readers tliat “ vigorous efforts are iii 

^ ss to redeem our country from the nation-sinking sin of a 
n human beings”; and when toll-hou.stts, now either defunct 
or else cheap and m^n to a dtyreo, were thought worthy, ns that 
at Htanmore, engraved in p. 86 of the Tahh Book^ of a frontage 
ornamented by Grecian pillars, and a supcrin<muibent cupola, ilUi- 
minaiod in dark nights as a guiding star to drivers. It is possible 
that bciHun may consist for many the attraction of those volumes, 
which, indeed, up to the time of their publication, would form 
a trustworthy authority as to mannem, customs, and national as 
well AS local fbatui'os. 

But it is hard to siiy in what kind of information within their 
acoue and nuige th<!se volumes lu-o deficient. We tested the merits 
ana the fubiess of iiifonuntion of the Even/day Book not very long 
ago, in connexion with a recent llondhook 0/ ireatfur Folk-Lorv. 
Ihit in A hundrfHl other paths of observation and curiosity, help, 
illustration, and et>rroboratiou maybe gathered frtmi the caleudiu*8 
bofon^ us. To tiike one or two r(jnipre!n*nHivo Huhj(»ct8 of more 4)r 
less intert^st, what do lliev yield us on such topics as dendrology 
and centenarianism ? ^fr. Hone's pt^desirian topographers seem 
to have had a commission to report fully any phenomena in tree- 
growth presenting themselves in their ramble.s, and to have done 
their duty con aworc. In the Year-Book wo find an engraving 
and full particulilrs of the old oak growing in the ruined wall of 
the ancient Abbey of Box ley, near the town of Mni(lsU>ne (pp. 1 20 1 ); 
a record of tiie very umdent yow-lree, said to have btsen plantoa 
in the time of William the Conqueror, and to have seen the rise 
and fall of thriH) succi^sivo c 1 iureh(>s beside it at Windleshom, in 
Surrey (p. 369). It is not, of course, anything more, to judge by 
the engraving, than the literal “body of a dismal yow,^' but, as 
such, its girth is twelve foot at a ywd from the j^ound. Two 
ancient fig-trees, said to have bi'en planfbd in Jxuubeth Palace 
gardens by Cardinal Polo in 1558, or thenmlsmts, tir4d full com- 
memoration in pp. 459-60 ; an<l if these gardens have not since 
Honeys day suUerod from the London smoke to any very serious 
extent, there should still be seen there, besides the ancient fig-trees, 
of the whito-Hg kind, remorkiible specimens of the occidental plane, 
the Carolina siuunck, the throe- thomed acacia, and the Catalpa 
^riiigno folia. The engmving and description (at pp. 216-7, 

of the curious twin trunks of an alder ^wing near Loose 
in Kent, which, sprin^ng frofn the same root, have either by 
fissure or accident taken independent growth, and seemingly 
coolesood again at a certain point of contact, may be compand with 
a young osn-tree (n. 647) on 8hirloy Heath in the parish of Soli- 
hull, near Birmingnaro, through a fissure in which a boy named 
Thomas Howe had been draw^ as the custom was, to cure him 
of rickets. In tlie^Swrydttif^ook will be found ample data to 
illustrate the engraving of the Blasted Oak at Nanuau. near 
Dol^lly, and some int<x^'sting particulars about the oak planted 
by Sir rhilip Siidney at^Pensmurst, commemorated by Ben Jonson^ 
and fulled by a mistake of a blundering woodman, according to 
the author of Silvtm Shtiche», since the time of Maityn, the tmos- 
lator of the Georgies. 

W'bether the cases of centenarianism adduced by Hone would 
Stand the scrutiny and testing of Mr. Thoms we are not prepared 
to aajr^ and would rather loave the onus of pi^f or diaumf^ih 
that «xiN»ienced doubter. One case, that of l^bert ]£wim of 
near tlarlial^ fUeg^d^to have been baptised at Hayton 
han died in laaa^at the ege of xi8(aea |W 


Book, p. 362), gave rise to a controversy between Mr. Thoms and 
Canon ll^ourt of Carlisle. This is one of those cases where, rather 
than accept the ultra-i'cntcnariauism involved in any age above one 
hundred and six years at the utmost, the fomier wiui reason doubts 
the identity of the pcTsuo w'bose birth is attested in the bap* 
tismal certificate with the ])erson of the same name who ^ed m 
1823; and, as might be expecti'd, the dispute is stiU ouhjudko^ as it 
is likely to be until a kspu search in the registers of Northumberland, 
where Bowman spent his early years, and, as Mr. ."Dioms argnes, 
may have be<m baptized, sludl result in the discovenJfef a Hobart 
Bowniim whose yeai-s at his deuih wiire not so patriarchal. Other 
examples adduced by Hone art* Pha be llesself, said to have died 
at 106 years of age, and Cardinal de 8ali«, who lived till II o. The 
latter, as a noble and an ecck'siustic of mnk, belonged to a class 
in which duration of life is usually greater than in any other, the 
fomier to a sc*x which even doubters admit to number most 
authenticated iuslaures of ulLra-ceutenoriaiiisiu. Phoebe Jlessell 
is a nut which Mr. I'lionis has as yet failed to crack. In the 
Table Book fp. 52 J) is cited a case of a Highbinder who lived 
to the age of 1 07 years with every faculty unimpaii'ed ; and in the 
Evtrydinf Book we meet, as we should expect, the more dubious 
case of Jlenry .lenkins. 

But it is not only on these larger questions that Hone’s books 
exhibit a research and observation in advance of thoir ago; 
there is hardly 11 custom or supei-stilion one can name that is 
not examined, illustnited, and traced to its likeliest origin. 
The ring- linger, Iho fourth of the woiunn’s left baud, is sur- 
niisi'd to ha\(OM>(Mi cliusim J)eciiiifle used loss t bin the others, and 
thcrefoi'e less likely 1<» c.xpoM* the ring to bruising; a more 
plausible reason than the crotidiet of a connecting arieiy between 
the finger and the heart, which one la^viims L(»mmaH, a physi- 
cian, S(» fully lieliiiied, that b‘ fancied he could recover his lady 
|wtients from u swuon by piuching the fourth-finger's joint and 
nibbing the ring with a little .sallron. The belief, diserwiitod 
by Sir 'I'. Browne, alH)ut the tenth wave and the tenth egg 
cx<‘iM(dii)g the nine biUore tluMii in size, is examined and qualified 
by the light of ex]u'rit‘nci» ( >Vrir Book, p. 222). The custom of 
nailing up a horse-shoe to Kci'p olV witches and evil spirits, which 
has In^en very m*«nitl\ disiuissetl in Ab/cs ami Queries, and ftho\vn 
to lie not. unluiown even to episcopal palaces, is anlicipaled in 
p. 447 of the sanui \olmne of lliuie. ImhM^d thert? is warrelv an 
odd or obsolescent usage in regJird to which Hone 1 ms not oi^n 
before us with curious obs(*rvation. The divination by Bible 
and Key, which crons up just now in an amusing Hlorv in the 
Combiii, is descrilxMi in the IV«r Bonk. 1 'he supeu'stition of Iho 
“sin-outer,” 11 poi»r half-stariiHl wnitch, brib'd bv a dole of bn«id, 
btior, and a sixpence, to at f cud at a funeral, and f\v accepting^ such 
a tender to take upon him tin* sins of tb' defunct, is m'tired in the 
snniif volume, and refenod to certain counties in North and South 
Wales, where we have reason to bdieie it still lingers. In the 
TffWs ihwA: un anecdolic article, headed “ the right l^ord Loyat,” 
curiously suniKUts u claim w’cll known and bdieted in the neigli- 
bnirhood of^Moua and Parvs inim's, near .\mlwch in Anglesea, of 
the lineal descendant of Smioii l.ovat, solo brotlicv and next of 
kill to the rebel lord, wlio was attainted and executed, to the title,' 
honours, and estates of the Lovuts, which were granted by the 
Crown to 11 collateral hruiich. Tim elnimuut is a miner of inlelli- 
genco, and, like his father and grandfather, enjoys the prestige of 
a traditional claim amongst his fellow-miners. In the Jear Book 
by anticipation is propounded, at p. 244, (he right of any man to 
change his surnaiiie ut pleasure, and without the royal licence 
or an Act of Parlinmont. During tho last ten years or so, Custom 
has aiHrmed this right, and tlie fees of the Herald’s College have, 
we suspect, been sensibly diminished. In time, pi'.rbaps, the 
sceptic will doubt whether it w^as ever otherwise, iinlesB he liapp^ 
to discover in his arc‘.hives a document with the Sovereign's sign 
manual, or a receipt from iho Herald's College. 

Of a once imposing ccronioiiial, the caxalcade of javelin-men and 
trumpeters with which tlio high-slicrilF met the judges of 
assize, all tlmt now remains is the bannered truDipets. It was 
not so when Hone extracted from Anbrey the explanation (see 
Table Book, 197) “that upon occasions of bustling in old days 
ffreat lords soimdod their trumjiets, and summoned those that 
held iindur them. Old Sir AN alter Long of Draycott kept a 
trumpeter, and rode with thirty servants and retainers. Hence 
tho sheritt''8 trumpets at this day.” There is a curious article 
in tliQ Table Book an Hour-( Basse's fur pulpits (pp. 241-3). These 
were in use formerlyat .Abingdon, Dunstable, Bibury, and else- 
where; and tlio story is told that at tho last-named j^lace the 
squire was wont to withdraw* after the vicar's text was given out, 
smoke bis pipe at his bisurc, and oveutually return to got a share 
of tho blessing. This is partly accounted ior when we learn^ that 
the vicar’s custom was to tuni the hour-glass twice in the deliveiy 
of his discourse. Space fails us for more than a bare mention of 
roecimens of the “Garrick Plays” and other contributions of 
Charles Lamb to tho Table Jiook. 

I. — 

JOHNNY LUDLOW.^ 

A fter the. prolonged stofj of the ordlnanr riovol in fibres 
vohitiiea, .where the intexest of the readet, wljen ones t6use^l,ia 
kept ins stale of exciteiuent for nearly thrice three huadreA^gaceSi 
it u an sgreoabla change to come upoii s book like Jkfcrey M^owp 
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, ntfth(s uhlp Jtfelf. Thewf mistHkM, 

AsMt ill theniflwlr^w. The storiee ehow tt 
jfftnd giv« ?ifl hope of better thinpre vet to. come. 

^ tim r)r.W of eupemtltion and deHth-bed ficone9,#iid 

doflcrlbp tho 'wboleeame countiy life in vrhich du» is mo uiach at 
hoiqe. 

, ‘ • ' , • ^ ^ 

' nr?fDUflTAN^r MArife easy.* 

T his work is Huother addition to tlio many which have been 
laritten with the object of fuciliUitin^ and spniadiiitf u kngtw-^ 
led^ of Hie JliTidustiiiii kiu^u^n. It can hardly be said that the 
*trora waa needed, nor in it likely tiuit the book wdll d(» nnicii 
towards imjiarting a a^iind knoij^eibre of the laugito^e. For 


flfMiketo hsfT bo oinigiaiiilflte^ her bavhigiii^aaadspu^ 
and asked how he spidto TVmich. ‘*iHs-bl«i ; roieua qiM uiAnsleu 


olthoup'h it has been cobsipiled^witn care and ubiliiv, the object it 
has in view is a vory restrictod one — tluil of enabling the atmleat 
to aeauire, in ns liiort a time and bb uablly an iioAsible, 'i collo'piiul 
knowiedgw of the UindustAni tongue.” A colloquial kuowleds^e of 
a foreign language its certahily a UHeful acconipiyuncul, ami if the 
UngiMo be that of a savage unlettcrc'd race, no more ran 
desired. Hut, if the language baa a iitciat arc, and is not only 
bpi writtoii and I'laul, laiukH of iumiructioii ought tt» hrlp 
learmiS not only to Mieak but to rend and wrilt^ it also. 'Iiii.i 
book is .printed iu the 'rioninu character, and nllhoiigh s^iiite pro- 
vision Itatl boon iiiado by an aflert hough t i'or imparling a know- 
ledge of the alphabet uBtal by the iiati\eB of iialia, it ie iiiguHh lent 
for the pi/i^oiB)., The book will ceriiiiuly not enabK^ a niun t4i i^ad 
or Write the' language^ it In posbible tlinl it may enable bint to 
make binis^df undemtood uptui coniimin Mubjoc(.s, but uveu thiH i.s 
not HO certniii hh it may apjpuar. 

Thin is not the p1u(.‘e lor Haying anything for or agaiiiMt the 
adoptioO of tho Homan alphabet by tlm jantple of India. It dot-s 
not eilhct the qiiustiov/lNifoie us. The ptipplo vvboBptwik JlinduHtaiii 
use their own alphabet, and Ihigliehtnon who wish to iiiake thiuii- 
selves usefql and to obtain power nmoiig them muHl not b«> content 
with ft mot's colloquial knowh'dge. of the hingimge,'" but must 1 m* 
able to read, and on ucciiHktn U) write, the ch.iriK'ier whieh tlie 
natives tlietuselves employ. I'he x\ork is baBod upon the Ollemlortl* 
Bysiexn, and consiMs or a succetHion of “ hisHoiw ” upon particular 
words; but it does not adopt that tedious reiteration which the 
founder of .that system detuned of especial utility. Th<*j»e lennong 
are followed by a ^‘Oonuirto (uaimuar,” occupying juxt twenty 
psgss, by, a series of exercases for translation into the laugnuge, aud 
a vocabulary of the woinls needed in writing the oxcrtUMCM. All 
these • have been civr«i\illy and intelligoutly prepartal ; but as 
the book only helps ft student to rouipoHo the cvcvcises in a character 
uniniolligibUi to the natives, the writing of (hem caiiiiot prove of 
luuoh hoiicrit to him. j«\jr pnuMic^ii purpo.-^osthe wtirk ciui only bo 
rogardiKl IIS a good book of Jlialogm'S, UMofuJ in its way, but in- 
Builiciout for imparting sound kmnvleilge. .Short romls aitd g4dden 
ways ftir the acquisition of knowletige are aiiiong tlio clmnictiiriHlicH 
of the present ago; aud the Iliunihoniun Hysteiu, the ( dleiulodlhoi 
BysUnu, many others of Ichh n puto, liaiu be<Mi (levised for o.v- 
editing the iicquisitiun of languages. Most f^f these have in them 
mctliiiig to oonimcnd, hoiuo Hjarial method of dt aling w ith the 
BUhjoci whieh msets the powers and rc^unireinente of iliti'erent minds. 
But the best oJ^beui aixsbut helps, and very liiniletl on<*s. The only 
means of aociui^iug a sound kinm lodgi? ot' a foreign language ia a 
diligent study of good uutliors with tlio helj) of a gmai grammar; 
and If the langimgb is writbm in a churactm- its own, the sinmcr 
that character is i^8U»nid^he Letter for Iho learner; the gre^ater 
will lie Ids rtOeturacy, themoo^ pmctical his kuowlc<lge. Our sclmols 
do notiittompita toaoU (3 reek in the Koman eharaetev, and siuvly 
tbelr exiHxriimeo is not to ho cast aside as worthless. If it be 
objodiod that the tlroek diiimvter im easy to ham, it may Thj 
aUBwered tbatcomphrative cMldVen have lortcquiro it, and than he 
aoqnisitiqp of a more ditlicttlt cimmiaer by >i»iin;f men iu the prime 
of ititolltM^tual aotinly otighi to lie, and' really is, an equallv ca'^y 
matter. "Fn too much haw bfvm made td' the'sujjpt'sed dillicult v 
and iittiicacy of the chiimcter. Its HC4pn»ilioii certainly 

requb^Boiue applloiMlon; lait when diligently atucked, His wnm 
tnnsterra; and lU difllouUies, like (UlHouliics' iu gtuioral, quickly 
va&iidtuh^oi'V^t^ution tind iMU'^evei-auce. 

Jl^dtfioads in a foreign laiig-unge is of two kinds. Ibero is the 
•ocoml^hmBiit of aa Accuratt* and t)x(4U)Mlve knowledge, and there 
1 b tha^ftMmplislmieut of a gocNt pronnneintion, what in ftuita- 
tiba of qua neighbupis over the Ohamiel wo now often and 
InobmdHy ^^aocohi.” Then) is nnthruif to prevsiit the no 
dUiailfiplidf noth thefo accornpiUim&ms r ^^urit ’^H^aontJy hapnans 
wat dd exxMlant Bcholar haA a very Wiittoi'eat pionunoiaiitm. This 
muy aUributud to his ^wn^^tliguntly studied books and 
kamd Hia ]ABpago<^irkfDi]^j^^ Otheie who have no 

pratBllBiioiifi iio Isaruiug ‘OreQueiitty hnvo an oaccejlout pronunoiation 
aiid|p)od pmctaeal cimoquii^ powers l]rou|i,h#nng acquire tholr 
lmowladt(<^ Hvough the ear m intercoum with m paopls. Tha 
«hiB books preomiooivc^aUiqii^dif tbs |K>w«m of 
dithcult for him tolKhaS; WbUa W 


speril 

auoul 



was the answer. Ho the gnjat sohnlar "won held infeiiar 
Bwv'ikor^ a miui who was uneducated and ahalde toroad orwfi 
We by no lueaiis wish to disoourage tho use l!ff booka of ioBtA 
tion, i'or very few meil have the onportqpity of lAarmiig to ip^ 
Ifinguflge without thiUB* But the boede oofore us is ^ 

to produce a vicious ][)ibnunciatiou. It is a book wioyh aiaaii 
niuHt kcv‘p for his own use. Very few native teachsors wiB be able 
imdorstmid it, still fewer will consent to use' H; so kMfiMsVBhaid 
no un« to oorn^ct them will ^ veryjikely to acquire'a &ld% p 
nuricirition, and thtis fail in the most^tupdvtant fiWtiin n tl 
“colloquial knowledge” which it is the olyect of tbflf hook 
facilitate. 

Another disadvantage of books composid U]^ thq ** ptogreaM 
h'<4‘40n ” system is that rales of general aiphqation ars oiteo c 
plftincHl ns having only a special bcariiii^i)^ somaArticolairwc 
nr construction which turns up iu the assod. ^uaib patt 
the plm»«e “ lie is eleven years old ” is corrscily raDdiired us la w 
t/f/urah harnn hi htii ; but to this is n)q'cndeu a ^aotO iW iN 
(year) dois not gcTumiUv receive the jgUiral idhaination.**, T 
truth, however, is that there is nothing pemlliar ahmH t}w 
bnnut. Numerals w'lw^n combimal with nouns are io show*! 
phimlity without luttliqg the mums in the phirfilp Mid if tb s tw 
IS ])ut in Iho plural fonu,it reciuvoH a delinite and specille mMll 
such as w'o iin]»arl by u^iiig the dotiuile ftrtkbla^ itigl liiyiU|[ 
s»o'cn ytjars’ war” instead of “s4>veu yeaip* wftr.* 
p;ige 40, it is Siiid that “ uulud, tlit)ugh really aft AralKo-^inliTaii, 
i-rdii lakes tlie verb in tin; singular.” l*erfoctly true, Wt VOt lU 
leading; WaiL‘*<i what i« thus said about the word «u/ik9 a 
with equal fon‘e to all Himilnr words, and they are niiiner<>\W» 
examples of I bis tendency to narrow the applieation ofqrciisrAni^ 
are m»t wanting. And the convei-se princess of genoralixiug t 
•ific is also to ho found. In fact, the oxplamto^ notes I 
•out the worst part of the b'luk. Not that tfty <&o 
wrimg, but that thoy often convey a false impressfoiv WrtlihiB 
nn almost inevitable n*suU of the plan <»f the book. r$oiiA letr 
the m)te.s show an iiuii'ciimte and ^•^nfllsed appfHiptisicHi. 
page 63 they<4 is a tlillicultv made about t]pii> use of the fduperft 
tense where there is ni» dilUcuUy. This tense is uioifb 
and more accurately ust'd in Hindustani lliaii it is%i 'l^liglk^ lb 
nothing is more e.MSv of compr^'honsuon IbtUlthe law which xv^uh 
it to lie used when speiikiiiur of an onlerior actiou. Agaift, ^ 
p, 95, “ some of the most est»*t*im*d writej’S” ore t^hffr|lw ^ 
“ inconsistencies ” in the list* of tluV.inliuitivo, 'Jliis only ediB^ 
tliedmigi'r of hm'igm is criti(d/.ing until e writers. What aib M 
to 1k» inconsislenrit'M are 8«> only in the critic’s Hiai^iiatioii.. T 
iiiiinitivc is used Imth aann hiHuitive and as a \erbiil noun ; Vfithi 
hitter power it is often combined and maile hj iigrwa' with hou 
in forming compounds, like # bcM>k*i?B*<linc’.” B 

it is oquullv allowable, lluuiph ncU so iisual, to Boy Mttia 
“ to rc»ad a ln>ok,” and to iimke this the uoiniimtivO'caiio as in t 
familiar Latin examjdf “ ingeinins didieisse,” &c. tbo axpl’CHai) 
mihnaf ufhdm^ which is declaivd to he ftu error, i* q^te oorMN 
but t bo form of its expression is “totalio trouhle>*' not ‘^takh 
trouble.” ; 

The passive verb is brought into Mmewhat unusual jundqiljwti 
iu this iKiok. The exislenee of ihe j»a.'*»ive iu Iliuduataui ha# bO 
sti'cniiouHly denieil i>v some native wriU'rs, iml in truth it i» almc 
unneciMssnry, for the language so i»bouud« with neuter vorba thait 
is rarely necoHaary to emph>y the pasaive. ll was very epftrinp 
uw'd by the earlier writers, but it w»ems to Ix) g;pwhkp intQ ia^M 
and thU is prfib.ibly attributable in sumo degree to iCiigliiik ihH 
once. Tho litemrv language may imlei'd W aaid'^ ta liEViB^ 
formed under ICnglish BupcrviHion. Most or'the i^y 
printed under the diitsct suiieriutemlence of KngUiihniisn. 
own longiiftfre there is a strong tendency to nriglcct the 1 

favour in the paBaivo, aud it io curious to seq that the Bilbie oael 
tion is at work in that language winch may bn^t^Ued^ 111 ludw ' 
at Iwiat, our adoplcnl child. 

Another point obsurvablc in the gmramftr is the rejeetiqp of ;t 
final i», wliich in ail mvious gramiimML has been Ap))ondii to ^ 
fiuniuine plural of tM future \oim\ ^hh letter la veif. 

OQtinciatca am) in quite uiinecesaary, the nufhbar * 

yo clearly abowii whhoiit it. fiews^^ierB 
Iitickitow have rejected it^ (md there can be no dodi 
eventually disappear lute such^baeldM oxipieBqfecee» TMib yro 
biB been compiled witk tke ifleistancc of t^ iqimed 
and so it nmy bo n^petood that, eo4Mf;aa 
eottnt^ is ooneorae^ the nmogiuBdd 
now jirfdiMiteAd of ' 

Thm te onteifiaft of persona wl^ 
taga*Httameh,Biidt«a yveiuasteiYatbe Wdiim paiatodfgtmiite 
9m kave eo^irad a fm peoniindraoii. The ^ 
very otemrly i^ndei^ Jteteit'iHiDdu4^ and 
mimy neat end idraiBatfl fomiei of < , 

be cnlled the hxgEilt alluideed^^tib? de 

%im»\ 1ft 1 
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ifiE CZAR’S VISIT. 

r<rf ^ l^ni obj«cts in life to tho ralor of a |;rcat 
QOmitiy. bappllhB to posaesB au active and inteU 
L jAftind 'mtiat be to gather a wide and Taried ox- 
tco* . tho Em^ror of llus^u moat reoognixe 

4 hio ImO^lc^ge of life would not bo quite comj^leto 
^ perso&ll j ascertaining how rojalty is n«oeived 
ih England. He coi^d not pictaro to himself, nnless by 
oomisg and bbsorvhig, tho minute interest and aflbetionato 
mimuratioii which.* <?very detail of his visit awakens in our 
1^01^ bOsoin. Of course he knows wbai going to 
OttjiilailshnoanB as a general rulo. Ho has boon to 
BerhOi for example, more than once lately ; but then everr- 
thiug is done were so i^iffercntly. At Berlin it would 

have be^en thought enough to hhv that the C/.ar arrivoil, 
^nd was met by his daughter. We do not like this bald, 
miimpairtliapea way of doing things. The Czar, if he has 
.dhlid leisure to look at the English papers, will 

find otDur styfe of annornneement about aim much fuller 
and He will read a record of every movement 

of his hMy and *0111017 |i^nklp of his eyo from the timo 
. his yaoht first came in sight at Dover. Ho will 
hate the giitlsScaticiii of learning that he was closely 
, and that the caso end adroitness with which, os 

Imp^vesi^il neared the pier, he performed the double task 
of bewmg cohiNwusIy tp tho mob and intimating his 
ia£|iOl^ deljglit at the sight oChis daughter, was considered 
eitimentlv^aht^lk^ moetcompeient iudgoa. Horaay 

even gatqer a IIHler^Jte tojlwhat happened before his arrival, 
ana he may rei^ 'with fatherly pride that his daughter, as 
the train neatied tPover, was noticed to bo sitting in her 
cpm&ge SO las^to command a view of tho sea, thus admitly 
avoiding the natural tnisiake of staring straight into tlio 
Dover oliils in the hope of seeing the Imperial yacht in that 
direotipn. The Czar, top, is known to be a most amiable 
Sovereign. Prince 'd^iSMAUCK says he is aniiablo— -and a 
Sovereign whom Prince Bismarck thinks amiable must 
bo very atoiable indeed — and he cannot help foeCng a little 
pity for the poor . disi^pointod people of Gravesend ; and 
^ especially for the Mayor, who got indeed a telegram of 
" \jret wpv not more than a very little com- 

fortriy^ the absence of the Czar. Perhaps, however, it 
wilV pSr be^^|k)MnU# for a foreign Prince newly arrived 
here, natunslly ^(led he may be, to understand 

all thal d ootiVeyed to .toe minds of iSnglislimen by the 
^noepiibfi of a May^who got a telegram from the PRiMCa 
of and yet in the midst of nis joy had room in 

hie jnind foi*\otbw and sadder feelings. Thus, though ho 
may n^t qm^ appmeiate all^that we feel for him, wo 
' laay be'hqie thiij|^ the Czar iriil enjoy the heartiness and 
‘twarm.t&of the^reqpption that vjpU bp given him. Heoaanot 
. fkil to see tiialT we wifh to give hjjm plenty of ooenpation 
and amnssment, hnd wilMumestly'do^or best to save him' 
; the tedium of n leisure* * He. will go to Wool- 

andsee om^publm buildingii 
aiid oiiir troqpa, ^sA as mith as Hr: Ward 
to be visible of a pliantdin navyk The streets dill be 
, deoomM pofifsely^and be will at least hare one advan# 
V tag^ ovnr^ntetiof bis Bngtiah addAtrarg, ne will be aMe 
to underirthikd wHat the Ruiisisii flJKZnptil^St^inean wliicfa 
dm sprehd .si utfe^nathmal^leanuii^ boa begoin^alraidy to 

dsM* T^^City, tio, 
— i.sbpw^tlie resocumys of ^,gbi 4 mis bospi- 
' , ssalo«ui^ 3 r iShe Jjoao 
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of baronets next after that of Sir John KxtK. Indetd the 
C/AR*s visit may W prououniUMl a success almost it 

has really begun. ii * 

There is, however, a drop of bitiernbss even in the most 
honied cup, end it may occur to tho Czar— t)rt if such 
trifles are bonraih the serene notice of royalty, to some of 
his suite — that, bowoccr handsomely treat Kim, there 
is not tho same gratifying amount Of popular mSrdnesa 
about him that ihore was last year AboaKanoli a. very 
small poUmtaie as tho Huau. Bnt'^is may^^ bo easily 
explained, 11 ilto Russians will but oondeseoii|)4Mf exipiine 
and admit our explanations. Wo woro t|i a very peculiar 
state of mind just then; we were dead sick of tlto 
Qlads'I'OMB Government, worn out with great measures, 
flutterf^d by Mr. howK and Mr. Ayrton, and longikigfor a 
goc^d, silly, Bi.'hoolhoy holiday. Snob states of miSd are 
accidentaf in tho history of a nation, and a reasonable 
amount of itidulgonco must be extended to them. And then 
the Shah was not n^ally like other Sovereign^, i^s {^mliar 
olmmi lay in its being totally uncertain what he would do 
next, and in no fable as to his manners and habits l)eing Uk> 
wild for orc^lulity to accept. There was always a cheture 
that he bad just 1 k»oii cutting off tho head 4)f a Vieier in a 
back drawing.rcH»m ; and a Sovereign who wears tho 
principal wealth of his kingdom outside him is unavoidably 
more stared at than an Km]>oror who mnroJy in tho quietest 
way gives a very handsottie fortune to his daughter. Some 
allowance, too, must be made for our deep {Kditical de- 
signs, and for onr persuasion that, if wo did but give Iho 
Shah enough to oat and drink and look at, hoVould luitiro- 
bow fuako Persia a bulwark in onr behalf against tho 
aggremsivo tondencioN of Uussiu. BesidoH, there is always 
more fun in making much of a siniill thing than in render- 
ing a respectful tribute of admiration to a greet thing. 
There was a sort of humour in treating iho Shah ns if he 
were a person in the Arabum Nujhh, suddenly raised by the 
Caliph from the dust and orflereil to be itaountod on a white 
horse, and paraded about tho streets ns the now favourite 
and the intended bridegroom of the ('aliph's ISaughtor. 
We had our fun and enioyod it, but we also made a little fun 
of our quaint guost The Russlhna would not wish the great 
C/ZAR to be treated in this way. England rec^^guiz^fH in 
liussJaan ofjoal ; and it is only disclosing a seoiYit known to 
all the world when it is said that HnsKia and the*^tJhited 
States are tho only Powers of which Knglanct is in any 
degree afraid. Not that some other Powi^rs are* not, 
in their way, very pr^werful, but these are 4ho <mly 
two Powers that can do us much harm, and can get 
at us or our possessions. Wo <mnnot make R’ joke, 
even in tho iriosl good-humoured way, of tho ruior* 
of Russia. Berions tbonghis uxiavoidabfy^ qrewd on., our 
minds even wjiilo wo give him our U^st in tho wiiy irf 
enteriamtpents and show. He mayn’t be the man, or he 
may 1 h> tlie father of the miiti, who will some day make fs' ' 
dash for the great piiz© of Conr^antiuople, or menaci*. India 
Hmmgh Afghanistan. TberU’^s present distrunit ot 
Russia, and over-anxieir about tftblnratiiNllClwayff jk mis* 
The Czar can !bei«i(m be reiNfived with 
ecwSiality ; but there zquRt liMessarily bo sotneihing sobe^- 
of,iElceivitig Jiim* ^ 

^Uat hi|irj 
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frhon ho viflitcd Paris iu 1867. Did 
patiihor indignjintly asks, cron when 
was killini? and barnin^and pillaging 
franco, think of tho carossoH ho had intcr- 
swoot and promming child ? No ono con 
say, although to gur-^vs is not difficult ; but at any rate 
thoHO app'ooablo roroll"oliunfl did not cxorcirto^tlic smalloHt 
influonco on the condnet. Royal vinits and tbo 

ameniticfl of Koyiil Iu;. [iltnlity rinmot bo cxpoctod to affect 
very profoundly tl»c ]inlioy of groat nationa. AH we can 
say inihat thc‘y U nd to crftubli.sh tlioso relalions of friendlir 
^noss which ar».* ho far nn obafacdo to war that it coHfs an 
additional pfing t(» break tlnMii. Nor is it a matter <if 
slight importanro that in England the rprcptif)ii of tin? 
CzAK is the affair, not only of the QuKK.r anrl her family, 
hut of the nation, or, at least, of the capital. A great 
many persons of all moks will ho (lottor disfio'v/sl 
Uiwards lluHsia at the end of the Czar’s vittit than at 
tho beginning, and although this may lie an evaiu‘KC(‘nt 
feeling, it is of somewhat greater political iniportuneo 
than caresses hostowod in the secluKioii of a palace ()ri 
a child. The Czar will perhaps do ns the justice to 
recognize that no nation was ever Ichs disposed to bear 
grudges than the Euglish. lie is the only Sovereign living 
who has snhjwted lOngiand to indiKpufahle humiliation. 
Whothor we wore forced to give way igrjominiously in tlio 
COSO of the Alabatrjia Arbitration may be a rnatUT for 
fair argument; but no one can doubt that when liossia took 
ndvautago of tlie French war to declare abrogated a pro. 
vision of tho Troafy of Paris which wo had lavished our 
blood and troasnro to obfain, It gave England a slap in 
tho face, which wo did not ix>«ent simply because wo did 
not know how to show our resontinont cfftHitually. More 
recently wo have boon disrpiietod by tho diset'opanoy l»e. 
tween tho promisiw and th(3 performances of tlio Czar in 
regard to tho treatment of Khiva. Here, again, wo did not 
Roo our way to do more than remark that Kusaia always gets 
advaniagos in one mode or another. But as pcaoo has been 

C iorvi^, and os Englishmen uoo that, so fur as anything 
as yot gone, it mfiy lie honourably prosorvod, there is 
no sulking or antipathy, and the nation wishos to show that 
it con forget wiiat it has lioeu obliged to foi*givc. Fortu- 
nately tho task of bearing this burdon of charity has boon 
lightened to us lately by tlio union of tho Royal families ; 
blit nothing perhaps tends to niako it so ea.sy to bear in tho 
prosonco of tho Czar m the remombranoo of his high |K)r- 
sonal qualities, and of tho benefits which his cnlightionmont 
and his sympathy with the suilbring multitude have enabled 
him to confer on his subjocts. 


HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE IN COUNTIES, 

M r. TREVELYAN can scarcely have lieon disap- 
^intod by tho rejection of his Bill for establishing 
household suffnige in tho counties; and ho had every 
reason to bo gratified by tho tone of the debate. From tho 
mover to the Piumk Minister, almost every speaker dis- 
ouBsed the question with unoonsoious or deliberate indif- 
ferenoo to the praotioil results of a further extension of tbo 
franohise. Mr. Newueoatr unfortunately provoked ridionlo 
by his alarms on the subject of Popery ; but ho may claim 
the credit of having almost olono discussed tho probable 
consequences of handing over tho counties to the labourers. 
The triumph of the Conservative party at the late election 
liaa smatly diminished the impodimonis to tho success of 
Mr. TBSVBLYiN’s agitation. The nnexpeirted operation of 
household suffrage iu tho boroughs, combined with sooret 
voting, has weakened tho just dread of the sovereignty of 
numbers which hod been previously entertained. Mr. 
Disraeli himself has discovered that Mr. Treteltam is 
jnstifled as a momliar of the Opposition in promoting 
a Bill which it would, accordmg to the same -authority, 
have been culpable to introouce when he was a sup- 
porter of the Mr. Oladstorr’s restless ooti. 

vity in disturlSIl^peaanMg institutions had united a large 
part of tho oommuaity in distasto io any proposal of l|ia 
Government which might tend to constitutional change. 
It seems now to bo thought that, because Mr. Disraku has 
for once succeeded in lighting on bis^eet, there is no longer 
any risk in a sucoossion of kapa in the dart:. Mr. Trk- 
VRLTAN and other democratic politicians probity 
with contssnpinoua amusement to t^e a£nissioii of tlteir 
afdvoBSaries tW tlie extension of hous^old snfTiatga to tbe^ 
Musiite was only a quostion of time. Mr. Disraru pro* 
lewiwl pgioAtkuco , that ratepayen iu ttie doant^ woiddhe 


ss trustworthy as in towns ; nor was it ea^ to learn from 
his elaborate phrases whe^er he entertained any serious 
objection to tho division of the country into equal electoral 
districts. Mr. Newoegatb'b blunt, and probably exag- 
gerated, prophecy that tho change would le^ to a repubho 
or a despotism, approached . more nearly to statesm an sfam 
than Mr. Disraeli's far*fetched excuses. It wonW^^^hwd 
Ixj a grave, if not a ruinous, innovation to abc?]ph the 
reprcM'iitation of l>oroughs, and to disfranchise political 
minorities by tho creation of equal and nniform districts. 

Tli(‘ newianglod dootrino that the frauebise has ly tho 
k»gisl.ation of 1867 been converted from a truKt into a 
perKoiJul property is due to Mr. Gladstone's extemp^jra- 
noons ingenuity. It^wouTd bo more correct to asBcrt tbat^ 
l)(‘fi>re and nflor the last Reform Bill, the suflVage was not 
so ranch a trust or a ]no|x»rty as an instruTuent for pro- 
moting good government. That a man on one Bi<le of a 
hr(»(ik or a wall should have a vote whilo his equally mori- 
toriouM neighbour on tho other side has none, is not an 
anomaly ex<3ept on tho assumptioju that tho possession of 
the franchise is a privilege. Experience shows that con^ 
stitueucieH may be too large or too small ; and it is for . 
pmctit‘al legislators to secure us for as possible tho edndi* 
tioDu which are most favourable to the ulcciion of compo* 
tent members. If houRehold suiLage is made univoraal on 
the grmmd of the injustice of arbitrary distinctions, the 
claim of those who are not bouBoholders will be logically 
Htrengthoiiud. Mr. Treveltan and those who share 
his opinions are perfectly consistent in their endeavour 
to obtain a concession which will render their further 
aims more easy of ac(X)mpUshmont ; but it is a melancholy 
spectacle to watch tho complicity of Conservative poli- 
ticians with tlie aohomes of tlieir most formidable oppo- 
nents. No speaker in the debate recognized the truism 
that, since tho whole amount of political power is a constant 
quantity, tho electoral infiuonco wliicb is given to a new 
class of voters must bo taken from some portion of the 
existing body. It is natural that the working people of 
the towns should desire tlie reinforcement of tueir own 
ranks by a largo addition to tho number of electors living 
on weekly wages. Those who hold that property would > 1 ^ 
equally secoro after tho transfiT of the county representa- 
tion to tho labourers will do well to notice Mr. Forster^ 
hint that land tenure, among other questions, will lie most 
advantagoonsly considered in a Pariiamont elected by 
uniform bousehold suffrage. Tho silent members, and 
especially tbo ropresentativos of tho farmers, were pro- 
bably iulluoucod by entirely difierent reasons mm 
those which were advanced by tho^ Prime Mini.steb 
and by other professed exponents of their opinions. 
It is a rash experiment to confer absolute political 
supremacy on the class which possesses no realised property. 
It Ixas been often remarked that popular suffrage in 
England is more democratic, and may bo more revolutionary, 
thsm in any 9thor civilised country. English artisans are 
far richer than Continental peasants ; but on a superficial 
view it may seem to them that they have less to lose than 
petty frueholdors. Mr. Disraeli, who in some ports of hia 
speech might have been mistaken for one of Mr. Tsu^ ' 
vklyan's supporters, asserted, and fo^ot to prove, that the 
mqjority of new household voters in counties wcmld not 
consist of agricultural labourers. As all the small farmers 
and village shopkeepers alreai^ possess the fkanohiae, it is 
difficult to conjecture thequali&ationof tbo householders to 
whom Mr. Disraeli refers. 

The defeat of tho Bill by 1 14 votes, nearly doubling the 
estimated Ministerial minority, is so far satisfactoiy that it 
disposes of the question during the continuance of the 

E ent Parliaiq^nt. It would seem that Mr. Disraeli still 
tors oiler the opportunity of forcing bis reluctant 
followers into another constitutional experiment; but it 
also appears that tho bulk of « his party will have 
nothing to do vrith Mr. Trevxltak’s proposal, and of 
the late Ministry only Mr. Fobstbb ana Mr. Stars- 
fELD voted for the KIL No profound Eogacily is 
needed for tt^ refleotum. that the Conaervative party 
owes its present to an accidental oombinatiofi of 

oircumstuoes* ]rour S five years hence the Ocveminent 
may have jbecome uajj^pnlar; some opponent may have 
devised a plansibla prsi^ for aptaiion; and, above all, the 
votm wlw^eeieeniriuiQhis^ iw 7 inay,imdertlxe gnidaiM 
of sldlfiil mniuigeni and eloquent damagugMu^^^ 
ooveied ihieeiiKeet of their 13m ooualiaAmie rney 

besefoly Mokoaed on by th%jOo asarvi WfefWgly»tp leng >0 
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all tba Ihxidowum mi «ff ihaftmuant m practtoflr d». 
frfUKihMad by beccwnittj ® ittliioxity; H bl nwpoiwbio to fore- 
see the charecter of a new Faribmtot. Tiie boremgfae of 
moderate eiee alao have TeuKm to ftar that they may be 
rhad into eqnal eleotdral dietricta. Whether a revoin. 
r ehan^ in the conetitntion of the Honee of 

one would immediately fead to eobversivo legislation 

ia a question 'which wonld probably depend on the wider 
or narrower prevalence of feelings of diBCimtent; but 
demagogues and agitators make no secret of their nlterior 
dcBigns. The House of Lordh, the Bstablished Church, the 
tenure of laud, aud the law of inberhanco would all be at 
the mercy of the efi^nalrzed constituencies in which Mr. 
Dti?ra^lt hypothetically reposes perfect confidence* Doino- 
oratic iustitutiotiB in a pTOsporriUs country where mvM 
equality diqirives envy of its natural sustenance, produce, 
as is Bhown by the example of tho United Suites, 
nothing worse than political indifference, party intrigue, 
and political corruption. lisrge and uniform constituencies 
with no passion or strong interrst to stir them to aiitivity 
are inevitably manipulated by professional jioliticianB, them- 
selves among the least catimablo of mankind. Ociieral 
Butlkr is the consummate flo wit aud typical repi*efiontaf4vo 
of democracy under favourable conditioiiH. The Americans 
are not premd of their most conspicuous fiolitidan ; but 
may boast that he and the class to wdiich ho belongs arc 
powcrhws to interlewi with their freedom or seriously to 
interrupt their prospi'rity. Kngland, with its nnmiw^ s|»aco, 
with its histoncal inequaliticH, and its brewd social aud 
eoonomiciil diffenmeos, is not in tlio same enviable <Nmditiau | 
of stable oqnilibriam. It is only from wi»aknoss ni\d carc- 
les.smM»H that tho upper and middle classes cun incline Ui 
snlyect themselves to tho absolute control of the numerical 
majority which maintains itself by wages. In tho ])peHcnt 
Honse of CoTTimous it would seem that scarcely a single 
member has the courage to avow the opiuions which nnvor. 
thdemi determined the rejection of Mr. Thkvklya^j’k Bill. 
The debate won extremely damaging to the party of re- 
s4stance, not through the force of the arguments used by 
Mr. Trevt.lyak and Mr. Forster, but Imiausa Mr. Dih. 
lunLi and other oppouont.s of the nieuBtrre admitted tin* 
principle which they declined to apply. If the country 
won Id bo better governed by anifonti or umveiml suflpage, 
tho franchise otiglit at once to bo extended, it is frivolous 
to pretend that tho refrisal of the vote to agrioiilturHl 
labourers is Ibunded on heltof in tbrm* iituess to use 
it well. 



SIR OEORaK OAMI*BKLL ON THE FAMJXi:. 

S TK (iECmOE CAMPBELL’S Minute on his visit fo 
Tirhoot is now more than six weeks old, but it is st ill 
the most interesting and soggiMiitivo dociiTnrnt which bus 
been published alx^nt tho fiuiian famine. ^ It show s bow 
gprat have 1)coti the dillicullicH which the Govenirfient have 
had to meet, how immenao has been tho encigy displayed 
in meeting them, and bow grave are the problems arising 
out of the fact that they havo been mot. The district m 
which tlve famine Ifae been most severo is inhabited by a 
poor and qtuet race, who ordinarily give Jittio tronble, ami 
ao call for littlo of the machinery of government, fine 
yoong man hoa had the whole charge of a subdivision, with 
a population peifiaps of not much \efm than a million. 
Consequently when tho fhmme threw a great part of this 
population on the bands of the Government, thcro was 
hardly any one to take the charge ol* it* The Governments 
both of Bengal and India have done their l)o«t to supply 
this defiriency. In Bengal the districts not threatewmi 
with (hmine wore almost etripped of their Htalf, and by this 
meiMis i8i officers were sent to Bebar for redief work. 
The Government sent s6o offieeni more^ including many 
soMiers and others speoiaRy engaged. Still this supple- 
mentary agency wan not, sood could not be, nniformly 
elScieiit. The new sfaif wau enevgetic and fiamstakhigf 
but it lacked that intimate knpwled^ of tho people and of 
agramn aifidrs wlneh aofy fhAiliaritiy with the oouutry can 
give. Sir Osoitou Canmuiiu of opinion that in this 
atafta of ttriaga more nso lusm hs mv» been made of 
iadigenoss mA volmitasy agmy^^lpt ho adaorita that in- 
digimas agen^ of tho li^ kxni was especially hard to 
' ‘>Bohar, fim tlm alMsiiooof # inddio idass^ ai^ 
of many sf tim Minhidim to do 
On 
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and Sir Oaoaus CiicmiLit lookii to i 
the preparfAioa of a oeasns of Uie 
in tnch village, and for the administ ^ ^ 
by winch Uiatr wants are to be relieved 'i^lago 

oripini'/ation of some kind inuHt bo iutrodueod into tm 
roHof operations. The tlnw main ibrias of Govemment 
relief, public wnnks, oharitoble allowances, and advanosa to 
cnltivatorn, all demand an amount of detailod and in- 
dividual knowledge of t he ptirsous wUsvihI which oauuot bo 
attained without it. Whou ilrst a rush is made to the 
works it is us much as the olficials cau do to get all tba 
laWirors I'olievod. But though 8ir GkoHok OAUmrtiU- 
llnnks that Ibeao Kmldcn ruBbes iuiUcato real want and 
rapidly approaching famine, he jKjints out that lyhen tliU 
merest preloncc uf work is \mk\<\ for, the mode of lifu 
])refit*nts invsiKtihl© altraotionM for an imlolcut nice, and 
tho nuxnboi* (.»f lal>ourer« is in dangi»rof Viucoraing absolutely 
overwhelming.' To prevent this the inultiludo munt be sift/tid 
out according to their families, villages, and tracts < if country, 
and tlinso who can aud will work luu.st Liu aepnmted fr(Ha 
tluiHe who are not able to work ox* who \vi«U' to go home. The 
former Toust- l>o employed .under Public VVorkn 

i‘rti('t'rs, and full wngos bo paid to thcia in n.^turu for i*eal 
work, 'rile latter class should bo employed far us possible 

in Die neigh Ixiurliood of their homes. 

Tho aim of all this organization is thus dt^scribod by 
Sir (iroioiK (?AMrBT:f.r, : When t he arrangements we 
“ are now making in tho most liistressod districts aiti 
“ complete, I trowt. that we nhall bo able to l«y our 
** hand on each pivson requiring ndiof according to 
“ his reNidmicc and (arcnnistancoK. We shall l)« abki to 
“ say in oiw‘h village, Here arc ho many |K^raons found hi 
bo (it objects for clmritcblo relief; so many uro doing 
work of Bonio sort; so many are receiving a cibaritablo 
“ allowance of food ; so many have roccivtd or will rw'oivo 
“ advanccB to enable them to eontinne their eultiviition ; 

HO many ix'sidentH of thiH village are absent working 
“ on Huch a public work. On the public works itgiun 1 
lio|)e wo kIhmI b(5 able to say. Here is a giuig from such a 
** poTgnnnah and a gang from such another langunnah; so 
** many (name by name) from such a \il]ogf% and so many 
** from such another.'' Thedistribut.ion of (^writable I’elief 
is to be h>ft os mueh as posKibJe to the hand roHf^f oonu 
mit<<ec*H, each niemlHir of wbii’h ought to undertake io loek 
after a eertnin awa or numlier of houKes tir laniilies, 
.so as 1o eiiMne that no one Khali die for want of tho food 
wdiieli the (rovenirrient in rewiy niid waliing (o supply. 
(\Miked food is to 1 k) given at juk m to all stiirving p(!rKoii«. 
After their irnnxidiute wnntH have been relieved, eiilur un- 
cfioked food or the money wherowivU to bny it is to bo 
given to those who are found really require it. 'JTif> 
lid vantage of cooki'd fooil is that it coi'isiitub^s a rough test 
of dcRiiiutlon. “ it is clear that the people of Bchsr will 
“ not iM'cept this form of relief in any number till they 
“ nro vt*ry much Htraih'iic-d ”-*-111011’ rol'iiKiil, however, Ixang 
apparently due, not to ctwtn neruplew, but. Hirnply to a 
timid diNlikn of doing anything whieh they are not 
fteeiiftfoined to do. Th© very poor wlio dr^amd entindy on 
public charity am to receive ono Yiiirt of pnlhes iind <j(thcr 
nitrogeiiouH grain with evf?ry Diree parts of Hce ; but as 
roganis thoKo above ac.’tual paufHM’iHin, Sir (JKofc,R'CA.Mrnt',Mi 
hoj-ies tliat they will he able t(» Iind this jritrogcnmiH 
element for tbcmsclv(*H, tho liimirie Ix’ing maiidy a rico 
famine, and tho bazoarH containing an ubuiidiitice of Other 
grains. Tliis exyH»ctation haH not]»rovod inm, at all oventfi 
not universally, fora Jotter fnaii Dio (^orreFfKmdont of the 
I.faih/ Newit mentions that at BiHtiuh, in the distiiet of 
CInimparuD, there is no longer any bazaar for frK>d, and 
that the fiecvple oak eagerly at tho Govornmont store for 
grain other than rictv- a demand which at tho dote of bis 
letter there was no mode of supplying. 

By those means 8ir Georoe CAMmEf.i, liopos to carry the 
peciple over tho dry munon, ^ Wkm the guns begin, a, new 
sot of difficulties will It wiH ho no 

longer possiblo to go on witli public w<irkson a large scale, 
and, even if it were }>ossible, the labouiurs would bo wanted 
for agricultural operatiahs. In fbmwfr fitnuTies, wliea tho 
Govomment has given rdief on a moderate scale, and 

E nded it by savem tsstsi tho able-bodied labourers have 
n glad enough ta go bema as sdoa as there wns any 
work woitinjg for ihsnr wl^ they got these* But in tho 
peeseiit iaaime iwHuil hp being, given on a iW more iilN»r<d 
aoiile mi less hedged la by strict tests, and Sir GsoiUiS 
GSiaifW«tt«rideiitiy fissrs that the efibot of Aediiig a large 
pvt of the peprikiiaii in vetnm finr little more thm 
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iQomimd bboor may be to indispose them for harder work, 
and CQHseqnently to ztiako it difficult to got rid of them 
oven when th^ are really wanted elsewhere. It is partly 
with a view of meeting this difficulty that ho lays so muon 
stress on the system of village organization. If we knew 
who our labourers are, whore they reside, and where they 
work, we may bo able to say to a poor man when 
“ the rains commence, WO now know that you are 
no impoflkir, but a person willing to work for yonr 
“ broad ; wo can’t employ you longer, it would ruin 
“ the country if wo could ; hero is a couple of months* 
** supply of food ; we give yon that ; take it nome ; hot now 
‘‘you must support yourself, wo have done with you.** 
Ryots oiri!|^ycu on the public works should be dealt with 
in the same way, except that in their case wages may be 
advanced at an earlier penod so as to enable them to go 
homo and start their cultivaiion as soon as it is possible for 
thorn to do so. [n North Bohar there are racuny ryots of a 
higher class who have not Ixjen employed on the public 
works, but who yet aro too poor to carry on the work of 
another season and pay their labourers without some assist- 
anco from the Oovomment. In dealing with this class it 
will be expedient. Sir (Ieorom Oami‘1jell thinks, to draw a 
lino between those who may fairly ho expec.'ted to repay 
advances and can give sufficient security and those to 
whom an advance will really l)o, not it loan, but a gift. It 
is of great importarico not to shake the credit system of the 
country, and thoreforo, whoitjver there is not a good 
prospect of repayment, it will be host to make the advance 
a gill in name as well as in fact. As n^garda those ryots 
who can give good security, Sir Qeorog Camvdell thinks 
that the neces.sary advancos had host ho mode, not tlirough 
the Oovernment, which has no machinery for the purpose, 
but through Zemindars, whore they have the moans or the 
will to give assisianco, and through native money-lenders, 
where the agency of the Zcniiiuiar cannot fur any reason 
be employed. 

The very completeness of these arrangements fumiBhes 
matter for gmvo anxiety. If to deal with a famine 
requires so vast a system of organization, and famines 
ro(mr ns frequently os heretofore, the strain on the 
Qovornmont of India must be immense. It is bad enough 
to have to rule a country in which the population is dense 
and the moans of subsistence small, but the difficulty is 
immoasiirably increased when a great part of this douse 
populnfioo may any year bo reduced to starvation by an 
, unusually dry season. Former famines were not veiy 
S ^ostly, Iwcause the preparations made against them were 
TOW. But if every famine is to bo encountered with the 
thoroughness which has characterized the action of all the 
Governments concerned in dealing with the present one, the I 
whole subject of Indian finance will have to bo rccunsidorod. 
If the cost of feeding the people during a famine is to bo 
borne by the Government, the ' reasons against entering 
upon a very large outlay on public works necessarily cease 
to hold good. It may bo cheaper— though even that is 
doubtful — to spend no money in warding off famine, pro- 
vided that famine when it comes saddles the Government 
with no very large additional burden. But it does not follow 
that it is cheaper to spend no money in wanting off famine, 
if a famine when it comes moans many millions, or the in- 
terest on many millions, out of the pocket of the Govern- 
ment. It is exceedingly important, of course, that India 
should bo self-supporting, that she should borniw money on 
her own credit and pay the interest and repay the principal 
out of her own revonnos. But the question by wnom the 
cost of preventing famines is to be borne need not influence 
the determination to prevent them. If that can be done, it 
must be a cheaper policy in the end, and whether the cost 
ultimately &Us upon the Government of India or upon the 
Home Government, it will be desirable that it slioutd bo as 
small as possible. Where calamities come in such propor- 
tions uA we Bengal famine, a more hand to month policy 
can never conduo(fte^ 


ENGLISH POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN. 

L ord derby gave the only possible answer to Ixird 
Natisb and Ettrigk’s recent question ; and if his 
guarded laugnage produces an uncomfortable impressioii, the 
fesult of the oonversaiioii wfui perhaps unavbidame. It would 
uliraaAOiiable to blame Lord Dsrbt for not {KMueseiiigihe 
^ Rtr of fruuk&eas and cundour which afwaysettSbled 

4; ^ tlm samo time to baffle unssasouafale 


curiosity and to give general satis&ction. The present 
head of the Forei^ Office sometimes provokes nneitf^ sns. 
picions by exhibiting in his language and manner even 
more BcrupuloDS caution than that which he is bound to 
exercise in his conduct. The open conniensnee and close 
thoughts recommended in the Italian proverb are JAti 
with some statesmen, and are scarcely to bo acqainKfiy 
study. The newsmongers of Paris and Berlin were lately, 
occupied for some days in the task of divining the secret 
which they orronoonsly thonght to bo contained in I^rd 
Derby’s conventional answer to Lord Russell. The relations 
of the Indian Government with Afghanistan are more prac- 
tically important than mere speonlations ou the fdtnro 
policy of Germany and France, and consequently they ore 
J( sH convenient subjects of Parliamentaiy discussion. Lord 
Derby was |)erfectly right in refusing to define the respon- 
Hibility which may arise from the understanding of last 
year between England and Russia. Lord NAriER, indeed, 
observed with perfect truth that the diplomatic demarca- 
tion of a boun^ry must be a political fact, and not merely 
a geographical proposition. Prince Gortchakoff’s accepU 
ance of the limits assigned by Lord Graitville to the 
territory of Afghanistan involved a pledge that the pro- 
vinces to tho south of tlie hontier should be exempt m>m 
Rnsflian interference. It may also bo contended that the 
English Government undertook some kind of obligation 
with respect to tho Afghan dominions. Prince Gortchakoff 
closed tho corrospondonco with an intimation that ho 
understood England to have assumed the protectorate of 
Afghanistan. In future controversies on tho subject the 
Russian Government will refer, as may best suit its 
immediate purpose, either to Lord Granville’s tacit 
acquiescence or to Mr. Gladstone’s injudicious protest. 

It is not surprising that Lord Napier, who was lately 
Governor of an Indian Presidency, should have disapproved 
of Mr, Gladstone’s impotuouB timidity ; and his criticism 
on a speech delivered about tho same time by Lord Derby 
was in itself not unjust. A politician of high rank who 
has hold the office of Foreign Minister retains a portion of 
official rosponsibility. It was unnocessoiy for Lord Derby 
in 1873 to express a hope that Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment would not be tomp^tod into an extension of tho 
English dominions to tho North of India. No Cabinet has 
been loss inclined to embark in daring and ambitious cn- 
terpri-ses. Tho Russian Government is probably well 
a%vare that the policy of Lord Granville has doscended to 
Jiord Derby, and that both Ministers have been eaually 
disinclined to encounter unnecessary risks. It is unlucky 
that those who represent the most peaceable of ancient and 
modem communities should incessantly proclaim their 
aversion to any policy which may possibly lead to war. 
Tho Indian Govoramont, which, possessing an army, has 
also a definite policy, understands that peace is seenrod by 
careful precaution, and not by an ostentatiously inoflbnsive 
demeanour. As Lord Napier said, the Viceroys have for 
sovoral years been engaged in efibrts to secure tho alliance 
of tho Afghan ruler ; and apparent repudiation of that 
policy naturally oanses embarrassment and weakness. Mr. 
Gi«adstonb and Lord Derby were led into rashness by 
I excessive caution ; but the mischief which may have been 
I efibeted by their speeches is done ; and there is little use in 
I reviving the disoussion after an interval in which their 
I language may have been partially forgotten. Mr, Glad- 
i stone’s declaration that no material interference with the 
I Afghan Government would in any event he attempted will 
certainly not prevent either Engliah Ministers or Indian 
Viceroys from disobarging a duty which may perhaps be 
imporativo. In certain cases the Amber mnat be controlled, 
and it is cosy to imap^e contingencies in whiiffi he would 
be entitled to protection. If Lord Napier had been a member 
of a Cabinet confidentially disonsaing Ariatio affiiirs, his 
reaaoni^ would have been appropriate as well as foroiUe. 
In the House of Lords, his appe^ to the Government in-* 
evitably prodnoed a repetition of the langoage which he 
disapproved. 

Both Lord Derby and LorA Orakvillb pmperly affirmed 
the inexpediency of asking^or of answering hypothetimd 
questions as to occurrenoes which may perhaps never axte. 
States and Governments ought always to reserve their AH 
diaoxetion, and to avoid premature pledges. It is m- 
fortunately diffloult to deny the existence m an ohlteMan 
without suggsstiiig the conclusion that ^ Uahffi^^idd 
in no oontingenqr ke volnntarily undertaken. The Owrem. 
ment may perhau not be hound to s nwpoi t ^ ^ 

Carol agpongt hut a be- 
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JMora than that, they do not com© into court with dean 
JiiiifdH 08 arbitratorH in the ritual difficTilty. The one body 
'vvhicb ba» made iiaetf cotiHpicuous for ite ostoiitationB 
pudiation of all m*inoiple8 of mutim) toleration iB tho Church 
AHMociatlon. 'rhia coaibination of agitators approached tho 
two AuoaiiiHUOF’H UiBt yf;ar witha claitiorouB apjieal to them to 
pot (Iowa mioh rcli^ioiin pradit^oa om the Association was 
plcasod to disapprove of — nauR-ly, tho whoh' system of wor- 
ship agreeable to thr‘ Jlif'li Cliuroli party; and tho Primates 
Wca*o somconcoivnbly weak as to fan tht‘ (liuuu by an encour-v 
aging answer, liow tho Archbjsljop of Ca.stlkbuky, after 
such an exliibitioij of part issimbip, fillowing :iH it did vory 
elo.sely u[»ou the diNCJn'ditnd Pr]:<;ifAs .liirlgment, could 
have vent m od to apf>e»l to lligfi Chureiiineii to “Heparu^o 
“ thoins<‘lve« ’* and hecorao liis aeeonipliet s in his cru zado 
against Ritmilisin passes understanding. It is not that 
tluiy af>pr(ive of violations of^ t)ie spirit of the Prayi r 
Hook on the .side oi* exce.SB any more than he dpes, whih? 
they may without vanity (daini that they aie rather inoic 
jealous of otfr^neos cansod by delect. Hut they * anr.oi. 
trust the leadership of men wlio have already sliown flu rn- 
Holves HO willing to ol>ey the behests of the ('liurcli Ajsix-m.- 
tion persoeuloiH. 'I’liey fear that any pledge which Ihey 
may be ef)ji.\t'd into givifig to cduR’k the growth of idtra- 
Jtiiualisiu may bo appealed to as an honourable obligatam 
on tlu'ir part to abandon forias which they htivr' jit least ;w 
mucli right fo enjoy as the Ijow or the Hroatl Churchman 
lia.s to ls.> l(dt free to d(welop his own |)LJCuitaritieH. The 
fact which Lord SiiAnKsauitY was acute enough to discover, 
that the Hill might ho made ofiually olli(‘a(.'iou.H in liarassing 
Low Clmrcshmen, is no pallintion for its violation of natnrai 
equity towards tho otlmr side, unless it can bo shown that 
two injustices make one justit;©. 

Tlio promolors uf tho Bill showtul considerablo adroit- 
ness, though not of a very high order, in catching at 
IrjhI Shai’iksiuiuy’h roforonco to what lio (‘onsidors tho 
alarming giniwib of a systotn of cornpuleory confession in 
the Cliurid* of Hiigland axudogons to that on wliich tlm 
Church of itumo insists, and which the Church of Knglaiid 
at its ruforination most wisely ahamlono<l in fav<uir of tho 
ab»oluto Jiburty to all its mombera cd’ confessing or of 
declining to confess, not according to any <a'cl<*siasncal 
and cxtorlud ralw, or at the bidding of any other person, 
but u« tho soul knows its own bitterness, Wc do nob 
Ix^liovo that any system of obligatory coulcssion can over 
prevail in Pnglaud as it now is or is (jvct likely to 
biHjoruo. If it <loea, then, as Loid SuAJ TKsuriiY irniy sjud, 
su»fh Bills as tins uf the Alien uisaors will be wholly nscie.ss 
to )plc ad til tho phononienon. But certainly the one 

thing wlii(;h is sajiremoly ridiculons is tlic soll-complju‘ent 
fuss with which ulJogod abustw of tho liba ly of seeking 
that pastoral Ciuinsel which even Mr, Srusuoi'?!-— who 
would ratlujr bo called denu)U than priest - does not, we 
suppose, ndnse to his flock, are oimountercd by ordering 
that tlxfix) shall bo no public confession boxes in any 
churcb. Ugly, strung©, and unwiso as these things may 
be, they certainly prevent ilioi elergyumn and his fair 
peuitenis b'om flirting, os the liberty of nieetiug in any 
private room, with which tlio Auchihsmof doc.s not, be- 
cauHo ho coimot, intorfero, can hardly bo said to do. Lord 
Baushuby and the Bishop of PKir.uiiOHuiani, at all events, 
showed how much moiH) widely tiian the iMetrojsditnns 
they (30uld a]>precia6« tho real difliculties of I be religious 
question, when they plmdeil for rccogiution and toleration 
betwe^en difteitmt (^hui’ch jiarties as Iho only escape ; hut we 
eanuot liolp thinking that the Bishops argument would 
have been both moi'e forcible aiwi mmv< conaistont if be hoti 
declined to encumlw it wHhftny pPidunctory reeomnienfhi- 
tiona of u Bill which has died in the ac't of coming to life^ 


AFRICA. 

A OHANQB of SfitatatPy necessarily throws a veil over 
many transactions which would btherwiae have pm- 
vokod disousaiou and comment. Wo shall now never know 
whether tho present (lovoruxnout could, if it bad Btill 
inmaiued iu have shown that tho Aahauteo wacn 

n^d^ot, if proj[>or prcH*aptioua had been taken, liave -evor 
hltpn^ed. If Loixl KimiW;RU 5T made ivny mistake, he has 
liiiiaa a complete atonemont for it by being tnrn^ out of* 
hAba Tbs oonaideiniioti of tho past being, therefbre^. 
withdlrtiim from its sphere of xnqmry, the Mhdstay has 
Vhether wo should continue have 
‘ hfrtm Coast or not There are reaaeus 


Offsinst our continuing there, of which both Lord 
Uabnauvon »ml Lord KtuiiifBLKY recognized on Tuesday 
night the great force. Tho climate is deadly, the allies 
whom we should have been bound to protect deserted ns^ 
and the j>t‘oplo wo Lav© (xmquorod are recognized as in- 
finitely I )vtt it than tho pioplc wo have been proteetinpn j 
Bui, bowr*vcr eood the reaHons for going away fVom thor^ 
Gold inay be, the rcn.sonfl fur staying there are 

rea uii', i,f I Ilf kind that make discussion practically Bn|)er- 
fhioiis. Wf • hoiiM liave toownourstdveB beaten, and Kiigliab- 
rneii do not Iik<; to do that. Wo should hav(? attempted to 
govf rh jrid If ivffailed. Wo .should have ftot a precedent which 
rnljit tfinptfd other harbarons or serai-bJtrbnrons 

nath)fs iNi bfliovc' that, if they only gave trouble enough, we 
siiunld be .siir** sooner or later tf> leave them to their own 
dt‘viff.s. liunl Caunauvob hiul really little choice. Ho 
iniLdil nrgLif willi hiiriBolf in favour of abaTuloning tho 
( loid ( V>;i 'I , blit lio probably ktu'.w all tho time tliat he 
\v4»iild fij<l }>y tlmt tho Gold Coast could not be 

Ill* could not, however, bring hinibclf tojnliriit 
(Oat a ic’oltiiion to whi<‘h ho felt ohligt^l to come was 
m“f(‘''.'<ai Ily an irrevocable one ; and, after having prove»l that 
we .stay there, lie hinted Halt Hie happy time might 

eoi)U‘ when \\(' enuld go away. The an^a of the British 
I 'rot eet ora If is not to be exieniltal ciriUl any rcaHi)n is 
I’oiiiid for making it larger, and the prolcctfd. tribes 
are l.o Ix) indfpfiuk'ut so long a.s they do cver\'- 
thing tiny aie l>id. In fact, it is settled that 
we hliull stay there and see wliat happens; and 
wlion this is stMlled, it is i‘n.sy to rtud exeelhmfc reasons for 
doing what wo have settled to do. Wo shall put down 
human .sacrifieo.s, tliseourago slavery, open channels of trade, 
and make the AshantoeH our friends, unleas it turns out 
that wo ha VO rodticod tho AshantiiOH to the chaos in which 
Abyssinia w.'is plunged after wc bad conqnm'ed tho fiwiiott.s 
Tni:oiioj(i*\ Possibly oven wo may improve tho Pantees, 
who it apfiears have, according to Lord Carvakvon, por- 
feetly wondcuTul [>owers of kniniing ev(?rything they wis^ 
to learn, although otherwise it must l>e owned that they 
uro alxjut as Uhflrss and intolerable a set of savage^s :w 
(MHiid l>o found. Wo shall, it is to Ix* bojxxl, inuke the 
dep(MitUncy scIf-Hiipfiorfeing, as its revenuo has xtiotv than 
quii«lruplfd stuco iHbq, and W(^ muy, with grxHl inanagi'- 
nient, kill olf fom[)iirativ’ely very few I'lngli.sljmeti ; and wo 
can do much to inalco thorn tolerably happy and conUmled 
I hy giving them ph'iity of work, miie.h real power, and 
satisfaetory salaries while they contrive to live there, and 
a gooii |Mjnsiou wlien they die. 

Lord (\\KN\j(VON sketehed with on instnictivo mmutencss 
tho gcnenil c ljuniclcr of the system of administration that 
ho iuteuds to set up, and liis selioriio deserves comnu'u- 
dation, not only beeanso it is a good one in itself, but 
also In cause it shows that Kuglisli statosmeu have lieguii 
to n]>ply Homo of the principle.s of common sen so to the 
governincut <)f rude populatioii.s. The exporionco of India 
has grioluully told, suid tho fancy no longer prevails that 
tho lx*,st way for Knglishmen to govern inferior races is 
ti) set up a burles(|ue of English institutions. The Gold 
Goiist is in futurij to be governud very much on tho model 
of a Nun- Regulation Province in India. There ia to boa 
OoviTuor, who is to be, if p(>ssiblo, a really good man, who 
i.s to Ix! julcqiuitcly paid, and wlio is to have a residencfo 
in tlio hills, fio that ho may have all tho fndl chances of 
liculth ooinpatiblo with the climate, who is to have a small 
Council to help him, but who is to do pretty nearly what 
he pleii-ses. Lagos is to bo joined with the Gold Coast, 
while Gambia and Sien'jv Leone are separakxi from it, and 
thivo limes a year the Governor and his Council are to 
hold Se.'^sions at Lugos, 'rhore is to be a native force 
otlicored by a If^rgo staff of Englishmen, but neithor 
British nor West India regiments are to 4b6 employed. 
Hoads are to be made and kepi open by an armed 
]^K>lie8, and any attempt to interrupt commonicatioiiB or 
to molest travellers is to bo summarily and slerUj 
punished. The official staff at^hed to the Governor 
IS cut down to the lowest p^ible limits but then 
all the offieiala are to be well and to have pensions 
on tho tropical scale. Hi^erto, by one of those absttrd 
regulations wbiofa^ if tbo^ cnoe creep into a service, ffQ 
on for years unaltered sknpfy because no g:raab man has 
time to consider their abanmity, the offidals of tha GoMl^ 
Coast have only received .pensiouB on the BhRlMb seala^ a|i>r 
if the Gold Ocaat ware m a heabhvpart of ' 

Snrope. this is to be aUmd; 

ofilnalii hi so mall that tUs toted extra enfmisosnsed by 
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ike eunieniattoii of Mdemoe m 4 petiMOiie 'mil not, as 
Lord CiBaimoir ceknikiet, esoee^ y,oool a joer ; and 
wldle, M be JuBilj says, PariSanicmt nm^it not eirpect that 
each a depenmioj as the Ck^d Coast can be ^Terued well 
if it is governed too cheaply, yet ho thinks the increasing 
fMvonue of the Gold Coak under a strong and stahle Go- 
i^Viment will: make the depondsnoy seif-^apporting. All 
^Cno nonsense of importing KngUidi legal instil iit.ious into 
such a community as that ot Afncan savai^ is to l)e 
got rid of. The negroes on iho con.st have hitherto, it 
appears, lieen favoured wiUj the application to them 
of the English law of bankruptcy, n part of law 
perhaps more nnintolli^blo than any other to English, 
men tnemsolves, and which has siinpl}' had the eflV*ct on the 
blacks of BUggosting to them new wiivs of cheating. 
Local self-govcminent and jurios ai*e henccft^rtli to lx* 
denied to these interesting creatures, who have just |»orcop- 
tion enough of the institutionH ottered theru to guess how 
they may be perverted. Still the Govomor and his legal 
Btaff must have soratj law to follow and o-fliTiinifiler, and it 
wonld be much more satisfactor}' ifu short and Himple set of 
rules both of criminal and civil law were drawn up ajul 
made to take effect, such ns liord TiAWRKNCE had drawn up 
when he administert^d the Punjab, rather than that thn 
English law sltould nominally pi-evail, ho kept in the back- 
ground, and roplaccMl by any law which the sort of legal pei'scui 
who takes a judicial appointment at the Gold CouhI Ik nbh* 
to remember or invent. Thti whole pchenio of gov(*rnnunit 
dest'iibeii by Ix)rd Carnaiivon is prohnbly as good as ct»idd 
be Bnggf'sted, and its merit is not diminished by the au- 
nooucement which Lord Cahnauyojs felt, bound to inak«*, 
that ho did not at present bcc his way to any atU‘mpt 
to put down domestic slavery in the l’*rat<*ctomte. One 
difficulty appoarH to bo that the sliivi's have no wish 
whatever to he liberated, as they fi»resee the probability of 
dying by starvation ; and under these circumstanees our 
policy of cmanciimiion ought, no doubt, to Ikj cautiouB and 
Blow. 

It is not, however, only on the Western Coast of Africi 
that we are called on to interfere. We have our duties on 
the .East Coast also, and a meeting under the pr(*MideTicj 
of rrinof3 TcCK has been held this week to rwall them? duties 
to the reoollection of the Government and the public. At 
ift always the case, the discharge of some duties hax led 
to lieai' new burdens of duty in Eastern Africa. We wisli 
to stop the slave trade, and we find, as Sir iiAKTLK Fatiii 
reminded the nieoting, that it is port.ly what we have done 
^d done for the best that bos fostered this tnule. We 
invented the Sultan of Zakzibab, and it is be who has f>er. 
sisted in sheltering the tnwlo until ho was obliged by the 
Bight of armed force to mend his ways. It is we who have 
cleared the Indian Sea of pirates, and thus relieved 
the Blavo vossels from one groat obsUicle to the pro.secui- 
tion of their onterjirisc. It is wo wlio govern the 
country whence the Banian Indians of Zan/ibar come 
to supply the capital for the trade, and who take 
caro that their families and possessionB are safe in 
India while they are making their fortunes. So, as it may Ixi 
fiiirly argued, wo arc bound to take extra pains to put down 
the slave trade, which, however innoGcntly, wo have done 
much to call into activity. The only question is what wc 
can do at eomeUnng like a proportionate cost of moii and 
mon^, and within reasonable limits. England ia not likely 
to hiMle too much in such a matter. Great nations, us 
Lcu^ Cabkaevom said, must do disagreeable duties without 
caring too much about money or results. But still when 
wo arc ask^ to suppress the East African slave trade, we 
must press ibr same definite answer to the question what we 
are supposed to be going to do. Mr. Fobstsk said that ho 
was an eoonomiit, ^ (hat still he would gladly support 
any proposal for increasing the amount of our naval 
force on the Aiast two or three vessels. If this is 
all, most Englishman would be delighted to pay the 
infinitesimal amount of eatm taxation which this increased 
axertion of the national power would involve, and there 
are plenty of men who mboU be ready ahd even eager to 
be employed on wliat is n^ in itself a very inviting service. 
But Mr. fiiAiTLaT, who knows somethii^ of the oonntiy of 
wUchhovasaparicm^.t^anery di^^ntviewof what 
was aecossary. Ho did ^ thibk it neorlj enoogfa to tty 
with ft ftinftQ nftOftl fbroe to jmmnt oatgoes of akToo hftmg 
^ppadfttaooMjwmtcf abn^ltoeof ooftot Oewfto^ 
kiftdi agnm rmiML meuum. fie wanted the Solteii of 
Samasaa to be made to keep a reguter of aU inward- 
aadtoaDow ao «ae eoaneotod wHb the 
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slave tiado to pauoirato into the interior. 
a Koropban Court to bo set tin to tiy ttM$ Baniiui 
traders on the spot s bo wanted sottianonto to tiO 
|m>vided on Lake Kyassa, and, generally speaking, th^ 
lake, rivers, and eoaat to bo patrolled by a xiaval force, 
Th»*se means mighty it is to be nopad, bo cnficacious, though 
expin\6iv(^ ; and foreigners of all nations scorn to be most 
anxious that cfficmMoas and expensivo nvsLua should be 


applied ; but it is to be olsicrvod that they arc ammimems 
ill holding tliat Knghvnd should do all the work and find 
all the money. We cannot hope quite tO reach the high 
Kttmdnrd which inlidligont foreigners sot boforo ns. Still 
wi‘ inny go tin in our own humble way, and strive to do 
tlie best wo can within the limit of our jiowor and our 


mcauk. 


FTt.\|:OE. 

frillE Duke of IIrooi.ie and the Right are llki\ an 
A engaged couple who are always quarrelling and 
always making up agitiu. Their mumedmUou can 
hardly be c‘.allt)d a rminwiug of love, for by this time 
they proliably deioMt each other as bdvrtily as jxirsons 
cNMumonl^' do who, with quite different ends in view, 
find it nocesMary to work higether fur a time. But the 
link between them, though it is only one of twvnni- 
eiice, is very hiinl to brc^. There has l>oon scarcely any 
important debato in which rumours of a fiiiul quomd liavu 
not lxH*n fiying shout, and whenever the Assoiubly luui 
not l>ocn sitting some Ijegitimist deputy has usually taken 
m!eAHion txi tvnnmit his party to some formula which he 
thinks it iinpoHsihlo that the J>tike of liucaiMS oau aeceid.. 
But. with the decisive division 1ms invarudily como nu 
fieotion. The Duke has md; shown himself a rigid stickler 
for iMirtie.ular fdirasos, and even when ho has sorimod to 
coimnit hiiuNidf to a policy in proposing a toast or in 
rejdying to a deputation, ho has always snecouded in ox- 
plaining it away in iho tribune. Thus iho ill-matchiKl imir 
tmve gone on with more substantial ngruoimuit than 
is »oinotini(*8 found iKitwoon real friondH. The truth 
is that they are very nocessa^ to one another. No 
majority wonld, on the whole, suit the Duke of liirfHijiiw's 
piirposo so wtdl ns tho majority ho ha« hitherto oom- 
mtindod; and if any other Minister were to come into 
the Dnkn of Bkooi.ik’h i)lacx», the existing majority must 
nltogother diMnpj>fjii.r. Thoro arc some even among the 
Duke's own coHoiiguoH wlio would prefor that the Ministry 
shonld lean njwn the CmtrvH and leave tho Kxtrenms to 
take thoir own cours<». In the eyes of the Duke of BuOGlitK 
this policy hrm one fatal domerit. It would moan the defi- 
nitive organization of the Conservative iicpiiblie, and ibe 
Duke, though ho haw aV>andonod a good many oonvictinns, 
is still faithful to the theory of Curuiiiiutional Monarcdiy. 
Bomewhoro in tho unknown future ho still hoiics that ihcre 
may bo a clianco fur tho Count of Paius, and, if tlio Be- 
public wore to be adoptod os the lu^kuowlcdgcd Govern* 
xnont of Franco, this doof, might bo finally cIoihmI. The 
I more Conservative stkjIi a Kepublic was, tho more likely 
it would Im) to have this effoci. Thorn most still Ije many 
Frenchmen even in tho Loft Centro itself who cherish un- 
sjMikeu iniHgiviijgH os to the possibility of snob a Republic 
as M. TiiiKRH uh(kI to promuio them. So long ns their 
donbtw are not removcxl, ib«^yaro a latent sonroo of strongtli 
to the Orleanist party. I'hey have no love for Royalty ns 
perwonificHl in tiio Count of CfiAMnoKD. Tbo Fleur de 
Lys and the Stoto coach and tho wliiio cliargor 
are thrown away upon them. But they would like an 
Grieanist King, if lie could be had, not iiecimse they hold 
kings to be hedged about with any specnal divinity, Imt 
bemoso they regonl them as useful inslitutions for tho 
bfxlging about of property. A few years' exporienoe of a 
succfwwful liepoblic) might modify this view, and when 
the Count of rABis offor^ himsolf as a candklaie for tlioir 
support, they might answer that tbo^paUic had tumed 
out so much better than expectotom that they had no desire 
to change it. If theso usefiDd but ntiromantic imi>pfirtoni 
are to bo kept in tow the Oovenimeni must be prev^ntod 
irpm taking too definite a shape. That sWpo cannot at 
Him moment be Monarchical, and it wouta he most dan- 
gerous to allow it to be Repnblioa«. Bo for the Right and 
the Duke of Bikkilib are agreed. Whore fiart aim- 
i» on Om nuaos W wbiob ilio iml daj in to Im fxmt- 
ponra. The Bight wish that *rmjihmg «h<)al<l im loft 
WMotUad in order that tho Conut of Chamuobo zuajr be obio 
to idke snatant advaotage of (tay aiJkuetam oppotltmHy. 
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The Duke of Beooub, not being speciall^r interested 
in. the Count of Ohamboed’s fortunes, wishes a prro« 
yisionid organisation, daring which the Count wodd haTO 
tune to grow old, and to appreciate the blessings of 
Boch repose as might be secared bv abdication. The Duke 
wants to get as mnch prorisional organization as is conu 
patiblo with retaining his majority; the Bight want to 

S )t as little as is compatible with not displacing the 
nke of Bboglib. Neither will yield evorTthing to the 
other, beoanse to do so would be to give np the very things 
that each thinks most worth fighting for ; bat both are pro- 
bably willing to yield a good deal rather than risk the evils 
which would to all appearance follow upon a mptnre. 

The immediate questions which divide the Bight and the 
Pbihb Ministeb are the provisions for the transfer of the 
executive power in the event of Marshal MagMahon's place 
becoming vacant from any oau8e,and the time at which the 
new Eleotoral Law is to be bf^nght forward in the Cham- 
ber. . The provisions for the transfer of the executive power 
are contained in the Bill creating a Second Chamber. Sup- 

e sing Marshal MaoMahon to die or to resign his ofRcc, the 
'osidont of the Grand Council will immediately convoke 
the two Chambers for the pnrpose of electing a Huecessor, but 
this successor need not take the title of President of the Be- 
public, nor need his powers bo limited os Marshal MacMaiion’s 
are limited. This arrangement does not quite square with 
the views either of the Boyalisis or of the Bepublicans. 
The Boyalists, at least the Legitimist Boyalists, dislike the 
admission that the throne is to remain vacant during the 
whole of Marshal MaoMahon*s tenure of office. They wish 
to be able to propose a Bestoration whenever it pleases 
them, without having to wait for Marshal MacMauon's 
death or retirement, and the subsoquont convocation of a 
Constituent Congress by the President of the Grand Coun- 
oD. The Hepumioans dislike the postponement of the 
definitive recognition of the Bepublic, and the distinct 
acknowledgment that the systom which is to succeed the 
Boptennate need not be a ^public at all. But, on the 
whole, the Bill is calculated to satisfy Boyalists ratlier than 
Bepublicans. The Bepublicans, if the Duke of Broguk 
would let thorn, could organize the Bepublic. The Boyalists, 
oven if the Duke of Bbooub gave his consent, could not 
bring about a Bestoration. Consequently the postponement 
of a definitive settlement is more in ine interest of the 
Boyalists than of the Bepublicans. The latter bavo to 
resign what is almost within their grasp; the former 
have to resign what there is not the sLIghtost cbonoo of 
at present obtaining. It is probable that this 
dlstfnction will commend itself to tue Bight, and that 
when the Bill for creating the Grand Council and investing 
its President with the propoeodfunciionsis brought forward, 
they will give it a grudging suppoi’t. The majority thus 
kept together are still strong enough to carry any measure 
through the Chamber, even if the minonty were united in 
op|>osing it. As a matter of fact, however, the minority 
will not 1)0 united. Cautious Bepublicans will, on the 
whole, bo thankful that the qfisteuco of the Bepublic is 
assured for the present, and will look forward to the 
eventual defeat of the Duke of Bkoolik on some less 
critical issue, and to his possible roplacomont by a Minister 
of less monaiMffiical tondencioa. 

Tho q^uostion whether the now Eleotoral liaw is to bo 
debated immediately touohes the Bight movQ nearly. They 
are oertoinly not in love with universal suifrage, and they 
must bo quiteaware that successive partisl eUictions under the 
present law will in the end completely change tho chameter 
of the Assembly. Against this, however, is to be set tlicir 
extreme dread of a dissolution, which would ontircly scatter 
tbeir forces ; and they fear that, if tho Unke of Brogue 
.wurt) l>etter pleased with the oom}K>sition of tho electorate, 
he miglit be loss unwilling to tiy the experiment. Tho Bill 
for creating a Second Chamber vests the power of dissolu- 
tion in the President of tho Bepublic, acting with the con- 
sent of ilio Grand Council ; and as oven tbo Extreme Right 
can hardly deny that a representative Assembly must some- 
times submit itself to the judgment of its constituents, this 
pi'ovision will probably be adopted. In that cose the next 
time that the Riglit wishes to put a pressure on tbo 
OoTornmont, the Duke of Broqlie might au8W6ar tfald^ 
rather than submit to be coerced in the present Chamber, 
be would try his fortune in a now one. Or, supposing the 
Duke to want to put a pressure upon tbo Bight, ho might 
repiind them that, if he resigned, his successor would at 
iUgH) mo«t to m dissolution, in order to «ot himself free 
a iipmmf wUob bad been greater than even the 


Duke of Bboolib could bear. As there is a general agree* 
ment on the part of all sectiona of the majority that 
a dissolution must not be risked until tbe oonstitnencieB 
have been properly purged of their Radical elements, or at 
all events have undergone the weeding process which it is 
hoped will have this effect, the postponement of the 
Electoral Law would save the Bight ^m being oxpoqf^ 
to thc^ possible dilemmas. Their wish, therefori^ 
is that the new municipal law shall be brought for- 
ward first, and os the discussion of this would pro- 
bably occupy the remainder of the Session, the evil day 
would bo put off till November. It is doubtful, 
however, whether tbe Duke of Bbooue will consent to 
this ; and if he perseveres in placing the Electoral Law at 
tho head of his list of measures, tlm Bight will probably 
give way. The reasons which lead them to dislike tho Bill 
are not such as can be avowed, except by a few reckless 
partisans, and it is difficult to oppose a Minister who can 
liardly bo done withont upon no assignable grounds. On 
tlui whole, therefore, tho chances are that tho present 
quarrel lietweon the Ilnke of Bboolie and the Bight will, 
like many previous quarrels, be patched up at the last 
moment. 


LORD REDESDAI.E»S MOTION. 

A motion of Lord Brdebdale's which gave rise some 
days ago to a short conversation in tbe House of 
Lords involved a principle more important than tho not 
iuconsiderablo interests which it directly affected. The 
House of Lords wisely declined to pass a resolution relating 
to tho duty of Select Gommittcoa which would not oven 
have controlled their proceedings. Lord Bedesdale pro- 
posed to dQclaro that compulsory powers ought not to bo 
granted to Railway Companies fur the conatruotion of lines 
inton^od to accommodato private persons. The Duke of 
Richmond properly declared that, os a member of a Com- 
mittee, be would not consider himself bound by any resolu- 
tion of tbo kind. Tbo House of Lords entrusts to Com- 
mittees the judicial duty of balancing private interests 
against public wants, and it would 1^ an anomaly to 
instruct them that any kind of property is to roci‘ive special 
protection, or that a certain kind of public utility may not 
justify expropriation. It is perhaps to bo regretted that 
the Duke of Bichmond and several other peers should have 
expressed their approval of tbo theory which Lord Hrdes- 
DALK proposed to enforce by a general rule. It is scarcely 
possible that tho case to which tho resolution referred 
should actually occur. Railway Companies are not in 
tho habit of projecting branches leading to tho doors of 
private houses for tho convenience of owners. Where 
their object is to afford an outlet to goods or minerals, 
it is inaccurate to describe their undertaking as tending 
exclusively to tho benefit of private persona. Pro- 
ducers may bo few, and any one or more of their number 
may bo invidiously described as private persons ; but the 
railways which accommodato their traffic are at least as 
useful to tho consumers as to the sellers of any commodity. 
Tbe dairymen who supply London with milk which is con- 
veyed by railway are iierhaps private persons, but it would 
be hard on tbo population of I^ondon if railways leading 
from tho dairy farms wrero prohibited. It can never be the 
interest of a l^ilway Company to spend some thousands of 
pounds on a branch, except for the purpose of bringing a 
proportionate amount of traffic to the main line. The 
purcliosors and consumers of tho articles conveyed are 
not the only persons to be considered in addition to 
tho producer, wdio attracts Tiord Redesdale’s elxcinaivo 
notice. Tho whole community is interested in the large- 
ness of the supply of useful articles of consumption, 
inasmuch as it tends to tho reiluction of prices. Tho 
exclusion of any single producer from the*' market by the 
enforcement of LordUEDESDALE's mlo is equivalent to the 
arbitrary establishment of a monopoly in mvour of those 
who are more favoarably sitnated. Compulsory powers 
furnish tlio only security for the f^ccesa of outlying districts 
to tho existing railway system. 

Lord Bedesdaijs's object was to protect a small class of 
rivato persons in the onj(tyment of a right which scarcely 
esorves extraordinary regard, tnongh it is perhaps, Vke 
other kinds of jnoperty, entitled to consideratton hj 
Parliamentaty Committees. His general and argumentaiil^ 
resolution referred ^solely to the preservation of waydeavef 
in mineral districts. The mention of nu^nnfco^TiSB and 
otber private imdertakiiiigs hod prabahly sio ftnsr 
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bo Uxod by tho Bill, and it in apparently willing to snbmiir 
ft5r thia objocdi to coniidernblo roatrictiou. The public undor 
these circumHtaoceB miut look out for itsolf, and, as regards 
largo classes of Londoners, their wants have been snffi* 
cieutly mode known. 

But wo do not iind very strong domonstrations from the 
large towns, Mr. Mklit savs that in Liverpool the 
magistrates have condenmed tho propoHt 3 d extension from 
cloven to half-past eleven o’elock,^ the clergy have con- 
demned it, tho police have reported against it, and tho 
licensed victuallers wish to ho lot alone. If there is any 
strong case on the other side, now is tho timo to bnng it 
forward. Mr. Hbhmon thinks that the public has become 
accustomed to tho new hours. There had boon of course 
oxcoptions, and in some towns in the North, he believed, 
much public inconvenience had boon felt. In his town 
(Preston) they hud sulferod as much m anywhere. Y'et lie, 
a Cons(5rvative, intimated disapproval of the proposed 
extensiou. it is diAicult without local knowJedgi* to 
ostimato tho nature or extent of* the inconvenimico suHtuined 
in Preston, but in a town of loss tlian a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants it is hard to believe (hat there can have* 
been any large number of porHons whr> were seriously 
prejudiced. Where there is real iriLHuivcnieiice we 
may doubt whether the proposed cmicossion is sutliciont 
to remofly it. In London it is ccrbiiidy inadequate, and 
wo may venture to doubt wbethtjr tho closing of all places | 
(»f refreshment at half-post twelve o’cdock will bo pi'riua^ 
nontly mnintained, nriloBS indeed, ns is probable, this strict | 
law bo largely tempered by evasion. Mr. Chioss tells us ; 
that at ])resent. [)6rfionfl buy spirits at public-hiiuses and 1 
take them to cigar and cotfeo shops for consumption. Tho 
coflb(i-sliops are now to ho brought under the same law na i 
tho public-hmiHoH, and perhaps /-eulots may bo cniboldem.d 
t^» propnsej to apply the same trentincnt to cigar-shops. A.s 
regards liiver pool and other gmit towns, if tho iniigislmtes 
and police are satisfied with the <<xisting at ate of things, 
it would not lx? easy to ahow that they are mis- 
taken. It is sai«l that early clo.sing of liquor-shops 
promotes “ illieit ” drinking olsewhonj ; but if this 
only meaiiH that people buy clrink ami carry it homo with 
them, t Ilia proceeding is not ** illicit*’ in any ordinary accofita- 
tion of the word. At the worst men get drunk afUnr instcacl 
of Iwforo they travonso tho stroets, and thue they escuipe 
notice by the jrtdice, and tlioir town’s statistics of drunken, 
ness nro not nffecLKi by their conduct, 
i Some of the questions arising upon this Bill are 
■ 1 # that question as to which a Judge said, “A 
** juiy ,would decide this question, but how they would 
“ decide it, Heaven knows.” On this account perhaps 
Oovernmeut consented to allow iheso (piesiionsto be setih'd 
ill Coiuiuittoo of tho whole House of CommoTis. That 
IfoiiHo has been recently elected, and members ought to 
know what their constituouts desire. If this courHo were 
not adopted, the only other Hatisfactoiy course would seem 
to bo that of iiKpiiry by a Sel(H:t Committee. The llo^iE 
SEdliKTAUl hnddoubtlesB taken pains to asceidain the wants 
and wishes of tho gi*eat towns, but it would appear from 
Monday night/s delnito that lie bad not boon altogothcr 
snoc^essful. Probably the best solution of tho difll- 
culty would be found in that clause of the Bill 
wbieh encoiimgea early closing by h redutriion of duty. If 
tho in\do in aaiy distTict of tho metropolis could agree 
among themselveH to adopt an earlier hour than that Jixed 
by law, they would gain tho benefit of this reduction, and 
also ail the other benefits of 8hoi*toning their period of doily 
labour. In other districts, such ns the Strand, some of 
tliem might think it worth while to keep open to tho latest 
hour allowed by law, and tho others wx>Dld probably be 
eonqTolled to do the same in onler to avoid loss of enstom. 
As regai*ds the givat provincial towns, the Mtme method 
might be applied, either maintaining the existing hoars, or 
extending them liy tho proposed half-hour, if it appears 
upon ruvUiordiHeussidh that the half-hour's extensioii ought 
to Ik> conceded. As regards the demand of the b^r- 
houscs to l>e plained on on iM]uality with the publio- 
houscs. that also may be consktered in Cottuniiteei But 
even if this deuiaud bo well founded, whieh ww think 
duubtl'ul, it is at any rate certaiu that on inducement should 
..be ofibred to these houses to dose early ; or— wlritAi oomes 
to the same thiug^^ — tlicy ought to pay for the privk 
tsig# of ksejung open Ifkte. The trade will aoeept any 
teofioiiahto sfit^emeut of this question Ibr the me ^ 
gittiw by Phrlisiment, and taking it out of the 

SaildiV we profimnd disbelief in the 


•talistioB of drunkenness quoted by Mr. Mauii. Bat the 
Home Ofilce cam easily asoertain fpom the police of Liver* 
pool or any other great town whether the working of the 
Act of 1872 has been favourable to sobriety. If it has 
worked well, let it be maintained. Bat an Att cannot be 
«uiid to work well if it Is largely evaded, oxid^ as rega^ 
Jjundon, the statemonts of Mr. Caoss leave no doubt thi^n 
coTiHidonihlo amount of illicit trade has been carried on. 
We do not believe that this could bo done anywhere witb- 
out the police either knowing or auspecting it^ and 'the fioot 
thill a law of this kind is largely evaded goes far to ahow 
that it is impolitic. As regards relief from the penal clauses 
of tho Act of 1872, tho Bill Los been generally approved, 
and the tnulo will do wluely to reciprocate tho cc^denoe 
which tile Government has shown in it, and this indeed its 
Uaders appear desirouB to do. Tho movement in frivour of 
uniform early hours is judhuous, and if the publicans could 
r(‘rhiee (he public to tho noeesMity of asking them to keep 
opini a little later, their position would be greatly 
.stitingtlnmed. They most bu tolerably well pfunuaded 
tliat London i.s not prepared to see all houses of ra* 
freshment of every kind clost^d at midiiiglit. In one 
rt\s{H}ct ilio publiciiiis nro likely to l>c diHAppointed. Thcty 
arc jealous of the grocers who sell lx)ttios of spirit, and 
their organ the Miimimj Adoariiier says that the contents 
of these l,H>(tJes .are drunk in the streets. Kveu if they are, 
tho grocers cun hardly ho held res{X)nsibio. But the {nt>* 
babiiiry is that (he hottics are carried home for “private,” 
or, as some speiikers in the dcba(.t: said, “ illicit,” urinking. 
The law cannot interfere with that, and indeed it appears 
that th<‘ pnbJictins conqiete, as they are entitled to do, with tho 
gi*o(X)rs in this rniliic. Some strong statements were quoted 
by Sir H. Sfci.wiN-inBKtaoN as to tho increase of this 
“ private ” drinking in pnivincial towns, and wo may bo 
tolerably sure that tho bottles ai*e destineil not so much for 
strictly “ f*riviite ” use, as for some club or party of pt^rsons 
who object to go to IxkI at eleven o’clock. These Htato- 
ments qiudify the rosy view derived from figures. But if 
the limitation of hours by the Act of 1872 has not done so 
much good os enthusiasts believe, we can hardly be 
persiiaderl tliaf. it hiM done much (lOBitive hoi'm except to 
the Ministry which carried it. But in Loudon it has un* 
doubtcdly caused great inconvenience. 


SEXSATIONALISW. 


W E know not who wus tho inventor of tho now popular word 
“ BeiiBational.” Wlioever bo may have been, ho provided a 
very convuuitMit phrase, but one which, like most other such 
phnises, was iniHtippfied as soon as it became popular. It has 
been uiHjd, that is, to condemn some iHjrfectly sound as well as 
some very mischievous Ibrnis of art aiul literature. The ordinaiy 
mind contrifCM to modify all s^^und caQOiw of criticism so as to 
adapt them to its own view of things ; and a good service uiiglit 
be done by anybody who wouUl explain a little mipre clearly what 
is the real force of a word which is used recklessly enough in the 
current cant of tho day. The Ifishop of T)<?rry, proaciiiDg ouo of • 
serif's of sermons upon ** the use and abuse of the world,” chose this 
for the subject of bis discourse ; ami, so fur as we cao judge from the 
p'piirl, made some sensible remarks upon it. At the some time 
we ore iHJund to confess that be does not appear to have defined 
his meaning quite so plainly as might be desirable. Sensufckmalisiii, 
ho is reportoil to have ludd, is “ a morbid taste for produeing seosa* 
tion at fuiy C(«st and by any means in every department of liib, 
conduct, and iiiauuera'*^ ami sensation imuins, it appears, *'omo- 
tionnl sensibility, good or bad, nstonLshmeiit, morbid cnriositji 
violent disgust, unwholesome attraction.'* Now, of conrso, a mor^ 
bid taste for producing a morbid sensation at any cost is a very W 
thing } and the novels of which the Bishop speaks, wbieh are idin|dy 
doclamatious against marriage and assertions that the afiectigoi 
cauDot he restminad by duty, piruclaim a vtnry obiectiouable eode 
of morality. But this is litua more than saying toat vice la viei^ 
and that defeuc«*a of vice are vicious. How ore we to know whsee 
the iiguriouB element intrudes P The devil is genendlya great 
deal too cunning to reml himself with hooft and honuL and 
prefers to appear lilce Mephistophedee^ae a wefiHiieaeedjjmdemen 


perfectly conversant with the tuiagee olgood aorioty* 
does sensationaliam in a had sense begin, and kgitiiiMMs appeal to 
the emotions leave off P Howiiurisaufihiieaaatioiiiuiamrea^ e^ 
teriiitteofiiiodwnUfe, andwhatisitooauaeandeuieP iWa aae 
awongto the qaestiona which we sheold like to sea aofliekaillty* 
answmed} and the fitfahop's eeimon, m lepmtod, doea not seem to 
go ym far towards elearuig them op. It is piet^olear, IndeedL^ 
that he made sufficiettdy ^stinct teferenea to certain ifMMial\- 
instanctoof theyitovikicDhe wtoadtaold^ ‘ 

we need net attempt to name^ have OEflhnded eo 
ffto lawaiffdfceneylhaltoattMhtlMkli^^ 

' XbqyiMikr^to 
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WWW ttwir pwft BMMMa^it*ilwwy of«*. ynwn tlioydo 
ant aSM MMMk ilw Iwmi. th^ mb only %e ipuk a<m by tevoTo 
laonl MMMMtim; biit it w not tlww fiMtaBt om^uddi* who oon 
wo^y to dMariwd •• watotiomL Thay ^ ba deecribad in 
ihortWa man and man empn»tic language. 

Urn importance of tlic definition niLer oloaor appean 

■Jmii waoonaldoraoiiie of tiie codsdnudona wbich will be incideu tally 
UEMted to ofdinaiy readcoa by tho Biabop^a remarka. Ho U'Wa 
nS^or example, to compm tbo beauty iu a bigmuy fttofy with 
Bebecoa in Immloe, The appanmt inferonoo womd be that 
fiOTolifitj ought not to deal with bigamy, murder, and other groi)(« 
offeaoee. * Obviously such a rule would at onco oondentu many oi* 
the ffreateat performances iu literature. Tbb Hreek and the 
IgnglSji drama would have to be horribly mangled. No decent 
would be aUowcd to kot^n Hnmle/ in bin libniry; (^an^t 
Marlowe and Tom Jones woula be put in the Indt^x ; tuul fuauy 
even of our modern novels would h* nitblewly d<‘sin»ved. Inhere 
ia a bigamy in Pe^ndennis, one of the h^iet seutuitioual of novels ; 
thm is a srauctson in Adasn Btde ; and Dickons, of who.so moral 
influence the Bishop sites ks highly, is full of inoideuts w1tL<*h fall 
beyond the Une of prohibition. The Bishop of eourta^ does not 
share the misconception, but it is the popular iuterprutstion of th(« 
ptotse, and serves to justify some toislly absurd critieiKms. 
Whenever a milk-and-w^ter novel is publUhi^, in which the uu>si 
startling incident is an olTer of raaniu^^ by a res|)cotable clo^y- 
inan to a young lady in his own position of life, it is praised 
for the LeolUiineas of its sentimonls, and tho author is 
immediately compared to Miss Austen. And yet wo would 
venture to say that some stories in which tfiert) is not so 
much as a hint at the possibility of a bn^iieh of a single soeinl 
rule, to say nothing of the moral law, are loss healthy reatiiiig than 
MamUt at (HheUo. Indeed there are some nin els of the s<i-<‘Jined 
sensational kind which axe mucJi more edifying than their pnifliali 
rivala. Victor Hugo, for example, has enough of ih^ souaalitmal 
element to supply a whole gi^neration of Kiigliah nov<diHts ; and in 
some cases it produces very unfortunate results ; iind yet tho 
MU^Mes is a story which, in spite of its absurd it ica and its 
bombast, is not merely remarkable for its art but for its monil 
force. Now the indiscriniiuAte condenination <»f BcnsHtiounlisni, 
when it is taken to inciude all vigorous descriptions of the strong- 
est human passions, justifies a revolt. Art is not to be put into a 
Btroitwaistcoat, or rather into the drab coat of a (Quaker, or it will 
burst its bonds and get into mischief. Tluickeray, for example, 
complains iu PendwiaUs that nobody has be^^n allowtHl since tho 
time of Fielding to draw a genuine man. Wo only permit that 
side of a XDiui to bo dopicti^ which is pn^mtablo in a drawing- 
room. Popular writers often dechiiui u^n tin.* st'rvicos roodorod 
by Scott and Dickens in purifying English fiction. Wo cx^rtainly 
would not undervalue that service ; and vet w'o cannot help rtnneiu- 
bering that, after all, one moaning of it is that English society is 
BO prudish that no novel con have a largo sale wduch docs not cdx^y 
certain rigid rules of pronriety. Sometimes those law's aro evaded 
by suiugglioj? iu the iorbiaden commodity under an extonial 
appeazuDce of pnmrioty; and at times writofs luivr* rcbeiletl alto- 
gether, and tried tho ofh^ct of downright Uideconcy. Neither 
result can be eoutemplatod with entiro satisfartiun. 

The Bishop, thereforo, should have prwu-lied a coinj)k*ini*ntary 
doctrine, widen, we must admit, it might U* rather difbcult to g«}L 
comfortably into a sermon. And yet it might surely bo said 
without offemee that the dark side of human nature may bo righl- 
fulW portrayed in such a way as to do good service to monility ; 
and even tut an art which entirely fibnegates that function is 
pretty oertain to become puerile or efreminAt4>. The difiVrence 
Mtwoen moral and immoral art is not iu the subject-matter, but in 
the mode of treatment \ it is not that one writer deals with bigamy, 
and another never sug^ts a breach of tlio inarriugo laws ; but 
that one poaeeeses a hemth^, and the otber a morbid, mind. Tho 
inevitable tendency of mistaking prudish ness for doconcy is to 
generate a c<mfusion between mutality and manliness. A b(jy 
who has been brought up under narrow n^slraints is very apt, as 
everybody knows who has been at a University, to break out into 
degMing eKcesBos. And eoroo of our irjfidcrD writers remind us 
of nothing bo much ai of strictly taught little boys who fancy tliat 
what is forbidden must have some romautic cliarms ; and, ojs soon 
as they got Ioom, find a delicious flavour in outrages on dmfiirv. 
The doctrine, it may be said, is dangerous; and ind(^ 
doctrines have a dangerous side ; but if they aro not siimolinies 
plainly stated, more dimgerous misundarstanduigB are the natural 
oonsequeooe. 

if we ask, ^en, where eeosatioiiaUsm begins to be evil, tlie 
answer most nb jpartly that there are no obvious exteroal tests 
whidh can posMUy decide. Good and evil are unluckily not 
ticketed so eonspicnously as wo could semetimss wish. We must 
even conieBB th^ books va^ in their influcooe according to tho 
xeader; and that some ^nds may extract a poison from that 
which ii healthy food to Vheia. One thing more, however, may 
be iiid. For exan^le, a pidiue of violent death may be eitlm 
demdinff or alevatmg. It the artist has taken a noble view of his 
aoj^eo^he mgy wm to mcomjpuman, to our symsatiby with 
jcoamg^ to oar sAuixatifn cf the physical beauty ana the moml 
atBepgili of the vhstiiiL C he Imetakea a debasing view, we may 
^InaAciedauapljr as we am idfoated Iw f Iw si^t 
eigM of pm jibyaM 11m tadmal skUl may be the earn 

fo saehem ; m m mj apdkshefvm hsilfl^ 

maybdnfoftlevafoe^ yam mpmasiiitatiutts of 

fhaCmifaSaD aibmaomst llie grs e t s at trfnmpbs of n5U».art, 


and some are sloif ly painful atei diagasting* evdfoanr 
6 mt about soxisati^lsm would oDQdamu both bsoaaae both 
aw 8itggmit*o of iudn: or poaidUy would my that the dam 
of a cfiimtnal an iimiosiiig aul^eot, and the Oeaih of a marvft 
demoraliring, bt^nv^nn one case vice is punishadf aiid in theuiMir 
virtue. Such iiHibods of artietve critkim m seen by 
Ut Ui ludicwiis in ihi** case : and yet they are Boladatft.iany adoptad 
by many Mtuplc-mitidod iitemry exiti^ TUa ml <|iiiKlUoii iS 
whothcr'tho artist U weak that Iw can orfy prwoui tha iibyaie^ 
fact, <»r whether, if ho is able to tsransfintu it by a |H>wepftu imagi- 
naliou, it ia mi imagination of a healthy or a dist^sed t)iw, A 
<*cjirtittioii!d novejiiit, ou tha sstne prittcipfes, ta either a writtNr who, 
having iiu iiiudlu-iual p«)vcor, tries to inlemt by cuttings from 
nowspapiM' rrp»>ri8 of rnmt' oiul misery, or one who exerts grualor 
poxyra iirgrailin;r ]iur|>^)(ki8. In both vntm the ihstuiot to 
which he «p|K*alri in his nmders is one which ought to be «up^ 
pvoMi»*c{i ratlicr ihan stimukUMi. Tk) root of riio ordinary 
tionaiism of iho b.\<l variety i« sheer insensibility. A siupio clown, 
who has no int.>l]«*ctiial iiiU^rewlSj derives a sort' of sgh'ettble titll- 
ktioii fiMiii tlu' sight of pure auiuial pain, Hk pmtotypo k to be 
found iu ibvnrth's disgusting, ihougu well-nteant, pU’iuveaof the 
Hlagi*8 of rruvhy. llo likes to w«o animals worrying uacU otlter, or 
nil'll pounding u.ich other into jellios, or kicUing in agony at the 
end of A ropo. ( hi th »3 aniuo principle, a murder in a imvm is ouiy 
less atlractivu than iu a newspapi^r in so far as it ia less omdlbk. 
This kind of sciiHationalism maybe expected to disappear human 
beiiigH Womc, us it is HupnosiHl that they are skiwly kicombig, 
more ci\iHzt*d. Jt is blcruliHl, however, wlUi tluit other form of 
oonsnlionalism which is charaHoristic of a rather higher Olnss of 
liloraturo. This is the pnidiict of the weariness ]aixluco<l by the 
iiiccSHiuit aorrifs of niodmi life, or a surfeit pnKliic<*d by iksex- 
ccrtKiYc ri'Siu'clahility. We are bothenMl by Ixiiiig iiuMBsantly 
driven bacuwnrde and forwards in omnibuses, and hunted by 
lidcgrams, and lectimni daily by loading articles ; and we are tired 
of having always 14 > wear blat^k hats, and to conform to the 
troublcsoiwo doxnnnds of siM>ial oliquetie. We am relieved f»ir the 
inoiiiout by anybody who will show us a bit of itnso|ihisticAtod 
natur»», even if* it talo^'a tho form of a more Iwutal imiudon, or a 
revolt against virtue, as well as against the c<m\nnlioruiHtu*e. The 
reujody limy not bo an easy one; but it dm^s not, consist in simply 
dc'iiouncing th<' imiitral insttncl which requires some inoreetimu- 
luling food than the petty intereslB of daily life. Bather vw* 
should endeavour to supplant the ignoble by a nobkr form of 
siuisationalism. We should sliow, as a great itrlist cun sliow tie, 
that there are still msny things wortii living for ; that there are 
piNifound issues at titakef and that beneath tne siqvilinial mirmnt 
of ikily lifi^ there hra forces ee and piisslons us atronff lUt 
were over at work in society. W'o have spoken of Victor Hugo 
as It cftse in point ; arui if his unmistakable genius wi'n* under tiie 
guidance of a saner judgment, no one wmiW b<‘ hotter sbk to show 
how a vigorous art may still bo possihk w ithout pnudering Ui 
the baser passions and tiie disoasiKl opjmtitcs of ttia timu. 


THE NATURAL HI8TOBV OF MEN OF BCfKNflK 

S CIENTIFIC men have Ihmju so long engaged in hH^Uiring on 
other )sv)pk that it isrHfreshuig,aaachaoga,toibui ihum l^jg 
lectured upon in turn. They are, ss may bes<i|ifHiiiM*f|, a very curi4Mii!« 
and iuten^sting limnei) of the human specks, and 4(mii3 as wnrtliy of 
having their rmtnml history writUm as lafinksys ejor Ktur-fishes. Mr. 
Franck (isitou has, it sei'ins, for some time ha<l his oye un ilutm, 
and is priqKirmg a inicroiieopic aiialyais of their phyMii:iili and irioriiJ 
peculiarities. Jn Uie mean time he has tcettt4^ the iloyul insU- 
tut ion to a short lecture on tho ** nature and nurtiim’' of Keliows of 
tho Royal Hi>ciety. His datfi have beuti obtained, he foils u««, from a 
largo coUection of aiilobiogi«[)hioal noU*s conirjiuiiirjLUKl U> him by 
niany of “ tho iisading moiiibwH of Uio scieritific world." Apidiiw- 
iions for tniiirmation worn nddrossod to iBo i'sllows of t)i(} ifoyal 
Kockty, who, in addition to their E.U.H., iiad gaimnl uodahi or 
filled ofiices of rec<jgin//ed scientific position; and 115 rsplies 
have bwn received, most of which oonuin full and dcUiind 
answers to queMtiemH uaked. Mr. flaltim believes that he 
might have included ihrt^a hiindml naunsi in hk list wHhoui 
dc'seending in the scale of scionliflc ]K»MtioD, and h(.‘ rocJkoas tho 
proportion of men of sciencs^ fo the resl. of the pfiptiktion at akjui 
one in io,ocx>. Jn the paper before us be ntfoiapis to answer thf) 
question — AVbat aro the coridilioiMi of nature, and tho various cit- 
aimsfances and ooiiditions of life, which ]«Nui l<i the iiraductfoa ctf 
the sdfiiftific minority f 

The first quality, in ord»»r of inrportiaooe, wdiich is fonnd among 
mna of science is ouerpy, k»tb of bo<^ and mind. l>r. Liviiiffstoun 
and om$ cn* two other tmveUors are innluded in Mr. Galfoti^ Uiii, 
but these may regnrdfsl aa oxosplidM mmsn. The fotkwlng 
extmets are from tlie relunis fi 9 M np by mmi of soi^ico of a num 
ordinaiy^ type, f hw eorrespuiidest wrlfoa 5—^^ I Lave towod 
in a fvkifT 105 txiika in tweixty'^m boiirs wbiki undergr^oaU) at 
Camliridge. HowcmI in evary racn daring my stoy at Uie Univor- 
aity; Towpd two yaolrs in dbe tJnmmity crews.” Another 
** walked xftnny n mo fifty mlfoB « day without fatigue, and kept 
up five miks an Ipoitr for tbm or four hours/* A third ostvslkd 
at acbool and «Mtg» id athletic anorts, in joiuptiig 

(eightoim feet). Aknoatiiiettpalile at wental mtkne hv theafpi 
m Thnaifi^ eogaged in lltmry w^ivli untii kag effor 

nittaigat*' Aaiafoaraai^^Af alNoy of seienfoen 1 weriuMi 
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lor three monthf all day and all oight, with sot more than four or 
five hours' sleep. Wlm of a subject and interested in it, 1 
have written for seTen or eight hours without interruption.’’ 
Another proof of energy U tho severe scientific work which is often 
done at night men who have been ong^od all day in anxious 
business. In early lifo as a boy/' writ(.« one of Mr. Galton’i 
subjects, I was engaged in businesa from twelve to fourteen hours 
a day, yet always found time to study and make my own instru- 
ments. Later on, my studies and scientific work were always 
accomplished after business hours, and it was generally my habit 
to commence after dinner, and to work at science imtil 2, 3, 
or 4 A.1C., and to benn business again at 9 A.ir. I never thought 
of rest if 1 bad anything in hand of interest.” 

Mr. Galton's tViends. notwithstanding their hard work, show an 
enviable bill of healtli, especial] y when we remember that the 
majority uf them are middle-aged men, and many of them of an 
advanced ago. One quarh^r of tho whole have excellent or good 
health, a second quarter have good or fair, a third have liad good 
health since they attained manhood, and only one quarter make 
complaints or reservations. Hero are two examples of exctdlent 
hHalih ; — (i) Only absent from professional duties ten days in 

thirty years ; only two henduchos in my life ; ” (2} “ Never ill 
for mure than two or three days, except with nourulgia; no 
surgical operations, except inoculation, drawing of one tooth, and 
cutting of conis.” Taken altogether these cases represent a very 
Toup, and Mr. Galton notices tluil the fathers and mothers, 


as a rulfl; also enjoyed good health. From tliis fie deduces very 
fairly that tho chiloren of couples in poor health are iucapahle of 
pushing their way to the front ranks of life. I lo also remarks in- 
cidenKuly that energy appears to be correlated with siunllneHS of 
head, '/he average circumference of an h’nglish gcutloman's head 
is 22 \ to 22 i incues, but in his returns Mr. (hilion has thirtveu 
cases iind(# 22 inches, and only eight of 24 inches and upwards. 
The large-headed men of s<uence have much less energy than the 
Binall-iu!!aded men, though intellectually ou an equalitv with them. 

Practical business habits are noted ns another quality common 
among men of science. In Mr. Galton's list thei-e are sovenleen 
who nro active heads of great commercial uiidertukings. ten 
medical men in tho highest rank of practice, and eiglitcHm 
others who have Ailed important nflicial posts. ** I have no special 
talent,” writes an eminent biologist, “except for husinesa, as 
evinced by hooping accounts, being regular in correspondence, and 
investing money very well.” Indopcndenco of chariicter is also a 
feature which is said to be strongly developed in sciontific men. 
Fifty of Mr. Galton's corresnondouts have it, ns he thiidis, in excess, 
and in only two is it below par. One ran away from school 
because be thought he was unfairly treated by the master. A 
second boosts that bis ^^ipiuions are in almost all res]HH:ts opposed 
to those in which ho was educated,” unoth«*r tJuit he has “ a 
prefereuco for whatever is not in fashion ” ; while a third holds 
thot “his heresy prevented his advancomont.” In some instauciM* 
tho spirit of indepeuderico is hereditary. “My fntluT,” says a 
correspondent, “ never took off his liat to any one in his life, and 
never addressed any one as Esq.” As confirmatory evidence, Mr. 

refers to too strange variety of small and nnfashionuble 
rft^ioun sects to which many sciuntiAc men or their parents have 
belonged. Dolton, tho discoverer of the atomic theory, and 
Ihr, Young, who discuveiud the undulntory theory of light, 
were both Quakers. Faraday was a ^andeuianiau. In Air. 
Gallon's retiuma there ore numerous coses of Quaker pedigree, and 
also renresoutativoB of other small sects, such ns Moravians and Bible 
Ohristinus. Unitarians ore numerous. To these various qualities 
Mr. Galtou adds a strong innate taste for science. This passion, 
though hereditary in many cases, is said to ht) more capricious than 
health or energy, and it often happens that the scientiAc man is 
the only meuito of his family in whom it is displayed. One 
correspondent iays, “ I had uo regular instruction, and can think of 
no event which espeoially helped to develop it. BoneA and shells 
were Attractive to mo before 1 could consider them witli apparent 
proAt, and 1 had a Aiir zoological collection by the time X was 
nftem.” Another writes, “ If any laslos wen> innate mine wore. 
They date from beyond my rt'collection. Th»\v wen' not deter- 



alao called to &e provalonoo of mechanical tastes oiuoiig men of 
science. A chemist made a twelve-inch roAecting telescope ; two 
eminent surveyors have a great aptitude for mechanical manipula- 
tion; two very eminent biolomsts had a passion for it, and 
^ih, if they had followed the bent of their own minds, would 
have been engineers by profession. Another peculiarity is said 


to be a deAoienoy hi ^^the purely emotio 


element, and in 
tho desire to inOueuce the beliefs of others.” “ Scion ti Ac men,” 
says Mr. Gallon, “ school a naturally equable and independent 
mind to A still more complete subordination to their judgment 
In many respects their character is strongly anti-feminiue.” 
This description is certainly open to question. It may be tnio 
that “two out of every ten do not care for politics at all”; 
Irat they are not “devoid of partisanship.” Men of science 
pictebly taho very little interest in politics ; but that is simply he- 
mm they are occupied with other things. With ni^garil to matters 
tet really interest them they are oiien tho keenest and most 
ibteais partisans imspfina^ Thcreisperhapsnoset of people who 
are reore dcffmatio^ intolerant, or prone to crush, at any late with 
omitsmptaiid diadm^eveiy one who ventuire even on the minutest 
jfpsfait to diadi^ toith them. The men of science, we are some- 


times told, are the priesthood of the future, and they oeoaincimlly 
display some of the least estimable qualities of the priesthood d 
the past. It lias been said with oonsidereble troth that the teom 
of some of thiau is more nearly akin to that of the Inquisition thui 
the temper of a^ existing sect. On the subject of education 
there Bccms to a general ooncurrence cm the part of Mr. 
Galton's correspondents in Aivour of latitude and variefy, 
“ Freedom to follow my own indinations, and to choose my cam 
subjects of study or the revene,” to which one of them attribindi 
his success in science, wcnild probably be welcomed by many young 
gentlemen, but would perhaps not invariably lead to a satisfactoiy 
result. 

Mr. Galtou sums up the elements of the scientiAc chaiucter as 
follows — energy, health, steady pursuit of pii^ae, business 
habits, inde[>ondenc6 of character, and a strong innate taste for 
Hcii'uce. It must strike every one, however, that, with the 
ex<Mit)tion of the last, these are just the qualities which one 
would expect to And, and which in point of fact are found, 
in men who distinguish themselves in any pursuit. Intel- 
lectual acuteness goes for veiy' little in any sphere of activity 
without energy, and it is consequently tho energetic men who 
make their mark. Fereistency is of couriM) only sustained energy, 
while businosH habits are another name for regulated force. Tbc^ 
are all qualities which, if applied in any direction, would be tolerably 
certain to produce notable results, and it is absurd to speak of them 
ns if they were in any exclusive sense the possession of men of 
science. It would be ns reasonable to draw special atten- 
tion to the circumstance that men of science have eyes, 
mouths, and noses. If Mr. Galton had sent out his circiuare 
to j8o eminent merchants, engineers, soldiers, cotton-epinners, 

I or artists, ho would probably liavo received pretty much the same 
replies AM from his 180 FeUows of tho Royal Society. On tho 
otner hand, the men of science would in all likelihood have dis- 
tinguished tbonjselvos in other spheres if they had happened to be 
thrown into them. In short, it all comes to this, that, us a rule, 
men who are successful in scientiAc pursuits possess much the 
same native qualities which are essential to success in other 
pursuits. No doubt there is in certain rare cases a genius for 
sch'-ntific investigation as there is a genius for poetry or for 
genomlship : but below this exceptional altitude, men of science 
are extremely like other men, and the secret of their achievements 
will be found to lie mainly in their special devotion to a particular 
subject. Mr. Galton himself points out that some of his correspon- 
doiits are equally successful as men of business and men of science. 
iScientilic study no doubt tends to give the mind asjK*cial bent, and 
to stitmgthen particular qualities ; but as regards what may be called 
native faculties, a succoMsful man of scit uco closely resembles a 
successful lawyer or engineer, and would be just as likely to have 
succeeded in law or cngineeriDg as in science. It is the training 
that iimkea the ditforeuco. Again, with respect to energy and 
h(*alth, these nro conditions common to all men who do much in 
tho world. Apart, ho wc'ver, troiu their special application to men 
of science, Mr. Galton's returns on ibis point are valuable as 
another proof, if any wore wanting, that hard work is by no means 
so baneful ns some* i>iU'8ons fancy, hhcnerience has shown that in 
all professions steady hard work is the tM'St preservative of health, 
for the simple reason that it implies almost of necossilv regular 
habits, and excludes tho debilitating inAucnccB of social boredom. 
Mental over-work is a familiar complaint, but it is a luro dis- 
order ; and in most ca.HeB it is tho stoumch and not tho hood that 
bus Ix'OD ill-used. In general, when anybody professes to be 
suAering from mental exhaustion, the usual remedies for indigestion 
may be safely prescribed. Ou tlio whole, we should think it possible 
to produce a mure precise and discriminating analysis of tho pecu- 
liarities of men of science than Mr. Galton has given us. But 
what most excites our curiosity is whether ho regards the sort of 
gossip ho has favoured us with as science. Indeed, a distinct 
deHiiition of a man of scieiico would also have been desirable. A 
good many funny thiiiga, including Social Science, have Inxm 
Oilled science ; but we rather think Mr. Galton has been antici- 
pated in tbo line he has chosen by Mr. Albert ymith, who some 
years ago composed a series of treatises on the natural history of 
snobs, ballet-girls, and other types of humanity, which were quite 
AS scientiAc, though not iH^rhups so amusing, os the essay ou the 
“ Nature and Nurture of Men of Science.” 


riUNCIPAL TULLOCH'S REPLY. 

W E took ocrcasion about three months ago to oflfer some com- 
ments on a paper of Principal Tulloche on ‘^ Dogmatic Phe- 
tremes,” which had appeared in toe January number of tbo Gm- 
tempormy Review, ana was supplemented and deAmded in an 
article from the of Mr. Hunt in the P'ebruaiy issue of the 
same magazine. I^om that time till the appearanGe of the CVns- 
temporary for Mav Principal TuUoch ^ kept sileno^ but the Are 
has meanwhile mn so hotly kindling within him— ^to judge 
from the tone of tho reply which he has now made to our 
strictures— that we osoi w^ imagine the efibrt his silenoe must 
have cost him, and cannot wonder that he should at last have ftlt 
constrained to speak wHh his tongue. (At the same time there ere 
cases where it is wise to refrain even from good words, and e care-, 
ful peraasl of Dr. Tolloeh's second article has gmatiy strengthened % 
our impression thst his aileiiee is more golden than Ids speoelL 
The original srttele was, It maybe rameinlmsd«a pre te st , nol so 
much sgsliMt dogmsdtoDi re s^uBit dogasss lad creMi al^^ 
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ezomt la ocmmleBt Witarioil tondnaiiv of 
It waa admitted thiii tbm ia " aoidi * Udim aa txua opmion In m* 
it waaijm^ that Hla niaoaoallTalincat ; 

for not onW am all uhiuchaa fallible^ but aU omeda am mm the 
natum of tha oaae partiallT fiUae and haxe ia of the veiy nature 
of tnia mligbtti tnooght^ Wo ventured to point out that, 
apart ftom all theological controvemy, this atrango theory 
of^UgioQa belief ia untenable In fact and directly in the 
of all hiatorioal experience. The moat elementary form 
religion ia baaed on the momentoua and far-reaching dogma 
' of a peracmal Beityi and the rimpleat intclligiblo form of 
Chriatianity includes a good many di^maa more. The immense 
majority or Ohriatians in all have been contenl to autn up 
tbeir ^th in the Anoatlca* CriHMl, which categorical! v naaerts 
Tarions supernatural meta of overwhelming inten^at anil import- 
ance, if true; while, on the other hand, no known religion 
claiming divine sanction and exertinfr a real iuduonce among 
men him ever existed without a deimite iaith of some kind. 
We added, in reply to what seemed to ua little better than a verbal 
ouibUe of Mr. Hunt's, that, Waiiso Roman Catholics accept their 
dogmaa on the authority of Pops or Councils, it does not follow 
that other Christians do not e 4 ually need and ooually hold dog- 
matic beliefs, though ho may contend, if ho pleaM^s, that they 
have no n^t to do so. Justitication by faith is just as much a 
dogma as Transuhstantiation ; and in fact it is exactly in propor- 
tion to its strong grasp of a dolinite creed that Protestantism has 
been a great religioua power in the world. 

In returning to the oliurge Principal Tulloch adds vorv little, 
beyond personaliticH, to what had already bt*en urgtMl by iiinwdf 
or his symnathixin^ admirer Mr. Hunt, and rritieixed in our 
former article. He is aiixioua at starting 14) insist that he was 
writing mainly for theological stiuleuts," and had proluibly 
tmderrated the crass ignorance of writers like his critica, ** un- 
accustomed to theological thought," who emulHt4) thu intidelity 
of Strauss without either his knowledge or his strength. 
And then follows a long passHgt^ d(*signed to enlighten us on 
the distinction between Homan (Jatluilic and Proiostaui dogma, 
which supplies an admirabh^ illiisiratiou of the haze luud to bo 
so essential to true ndigious thought. The (/taholic, we are 
reminded, as Mr. Hunt informed ua before, iicoepta his dogmas 
on authority, whereas to a Protestant dogma is" — the italics 
are the author's — ** thu reasoned <m pression or fonmtlafeii state- 
ment of Divine. Trtith.** And then he quolc^a Hooker and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold— who will have mom authority with his unlx^- 
lieving critica than any profess^id divine ” — to prove that d^igmas 
are not found in the letter of iScriptuiv, hut “ only deduced out of 
Scrijdure hy collection^' But Hooker was not speaking particu- 
larly of Protestant dogmas, and his description is so obviously 
fqpplicable to all dogmas whatever, and on whatever authority th»»y 
may be receive<l, that the quotation is hitally irrelevant.* Hr. 
TuUoch has indeed atunibled upon what logicians call a c^)He 
division, or rather no division at all. lie might as well have 
divided dogs into four-fix)ted and loug-taihai aniiitals, ns dogiiina 
into formulated stateiueots of doctrine dinluced out ofHcripture, 
and doctrines received on the auth«)rity of the Church. All 
Christian dogmas are “the reasoned «i.\pres8ioii or fiiruiulnted 
statement of divine truth," or what is accepted as such, and by u 
large number of Christians, Protestants and P^ternn. as well as 
Roman Catholics, they axe received on occlesiaBtir4ii authority. 
But on whatever grounds they are believed, their origin and nature 
are the same; and though some statements in the Aposlles' 
Creed, as also in the Niceiio, are verbally contained in 
Scripture, their place and connexion in that* formulary gives them, 
as Bishop Pearson has abundantly ahowm, a strictly dogmatic 
rignificance. ])r. Tulloch 'a distinction of Catholic and Pif)k*staut 
dogma is, for all purp^ of his argument, a pure mare's-nest. 
Aim he only makes tnis the clearer in his attempts to prove the 
contrary. “ The Protestant,” he tolls us, “ may come to the same 
practical conclusion as the Catholic, and, agree with him that the 
dogma of the Domoousicn is the very truth of God,” but only 
beSsuse he is satisiiod that it is the true sense of Scripture. Bo it 
80 ; but the “ dogma of the Jlomoormon ” is either a fundamental 
tenet or a ndi^ corruption of Christian doctrine, and not a 
matttf about which believers can aflbrd to bo indifferent. Calvin's 
conviction on the subject was q^uite as strong as Torqiiemada's, 
though he may have arrived at it by a differrmt process ; and ho 
was equally ready to assert it, in the trvmchant fasnion of his day, 
the arguments of fire and faggot. Still more infelicitous is tfio 
millions distinction suggested between the Apostles’ Creed and 
other dofi^tio formularies. The author in (bet cuts the ground 
item under his nwn feet when he aolomnly repeats for our btHtor j 
inibiniiatiimwhac we had ourselves intimated already, that there ia i 
hardly an article of tliat creed, the first not except^ which docs | 
not involve deeper meanioge than might at first si^ht appear ; and 
that it did not reach its present completion till the middle of the 
eighth oentiiry.” Long befora that time the Nicene and Atbanasian 
Oraeda had tiuo reacb^ their pnaient completion, and theolopans 
would say of them with equal plausibility what Principal Tulloch 
saya of tlie Apostles' Cro^ that they ate merely expannons of the 
beptimal formulary. It is quite unnecessary to follow him into his 
diaquMibn on the doctriiC^ of the Atonefiieiit. Supposing that 
sad Froteetanto Mve alUte found the idea indemiable, 
/'Aat would only prove— what of eourae we never dieamt of dm* 
poring— that not all religioos ideaa have been, or osti be, aeconiMy 
lammariaed* It would not help FrincM TidlodiV oontei^oo 
titet xliigion can te di«|Hiiw 


Thera Is just a shied of truth at the boUoiu of this paxedoxM 
tjbeory, of which the writer appean to have a ^^haa^ oonoraUon 
withivut having gueiaed ita real bearinga. Bugmaa^ Qathduc or 
Proiratant, true or falae, and on whatever evidamse of authoiifgf cor 
private judgment thov *1^ accepted, are the ultimate mult of 
theologiw sdenoe, and are distinct foom the process hy which they 
arc aliped. Traatisos such as the Cbr Bsus ATomo m 8t. Aueelm 
exhibit “ the gradual evolution ” of doguuiito svitems, hut oontatet 
as is natural, a vast bivdy of opinion and rooscnimg which forma no 
part of the dogmatic system of any Church in Chriatendom. It 
may also be true that tncro is a tendency in sumo quarters, and in 
the most op;>oBite schools of ivliglous thought, to erect theological 
opinions into dogmas. But all this is trite enough, and gives no sup^ 
port to a view as impraclioahle iu itselfas it is alien to the teaching 
of all the great rc^ligiDus leaders who have iiifiuonccal the world, and 
not least to the toaclung of thorns Westminster Dlvimih to whom the 
author ndem in teriiin of high praise. No doubt they did not oontider 
religion ** a thing only of creeds and catechisms,” as nnlthor did 
anybody else ever imagine who was nut a fanatic or a fool. But 
it ts surely )>osMible to hold that faith is essimilnl, and also that 
faith withoiii works is dea<l. It is quite another thing however 
to MY that thi> Westminster Divines would have Qcbood tho 
advice of the late Charles Dickens about following “ tlio trocul 
spirit of tho Now Tosteiuent, and putting no foitli in any man's 
narrow coustructioi\ of its letter.” if Dixons is rightly reported 
to have cuusidorf^d that “bnjad snirit” a Unitarian bus, they 
would have betm iiiiich more disnoseu to burn huu than tciimdorso 
his teaching. Nor is Dr. Tulloch more happy in bis apjieal to tho 
early Apostolic Ohundi “ with all ita creed-dollciencieH.” Creeds 
wore the neccKsarv outgrow th, or, if lie prefers so to exprosa it, tho 
necessary evil, of a later age. But to say that, becausii the first 
('hristiaus who hiul inward from the lips of Apostles what they had 
theinmdvuH learnt from their Master, ueetlod no dogiuatiotenuulariol, 
therefore the lapse of time ami rise of tMuiUiciing liorcHiKi — that is, 
contradictory systeiuH of bidief — did not make tuom afU^rwartls In- 
dispeusablo, is a stTririgo pfimdox. In tho words of a dlstinguishod 
modern divine — who, we nray add, was uoithiur a disciplo of 
Strauss nor u Koinan ('alhoUc— It is to scidc “to rostoro thu imbe- 
cility of childhood without ita innocence.” 

It is hartlly nccM^ssary p«>rhiips to return tho Parthian shot dls- 
charg<Kl at us by Piinci|)4il Tulloch in his conclmling paragraph. 
After repoiiiitig, somewhat angrily, his wholesale iiidiclmeiit against 
all criticism of his \it»ws us ** the mere (ndio iu this (N)uulry of the 
voice of Strauss,” he falls foul of thu obituary notice of Strauss 
wTiicli appeured iu our columns, iu order to expose once more the 
profouml ignorance— w'e caunot e.\tictly sfiv of his critics, for tho 
article had no rel'en‘MCt) t-o him, but— of all whomesuine tolufik at 
lhi'S4‘ subjects in a did'erent liglit from himself. Whether it is 
trie* that ** nothing is so obnoxious t<i ^ us 'us the attempt to uuder^ 
stmui Christ imutyy' we will not sluy to argue hen»i but iiidigna- 
tioii is apt t4> Ix) ii little indiHcriiuinaio, and the following uiissugo 
with its rorefully ilalici/cd quotation of our words is more torcibie 
limn felicilouH : it is at luast sutlicicntly dogiiiatic. “ This is the 
g4iod we are t4>id that StraiihH Iimh done. He has ‘ unmnsiuKi a host 
of HhaiiiH, if he has put nothing better in their place, and hits itiado 
the ehihorste, himunur umNinscious, suhtcrfiiges of such te;u.dierii 
HH iScmlcrf HcJjleierimu'hcr, and /VinIms,’ (tho combination 
is exquisite to tiny one who knows even the rudiments uf 
German theology) ‘for ever impossible in the future.*” W« 
might plead t)mt, so far from having exnn^d any par* 
ticular sYinpathy willi HlniU.Hs, we luui spoken in tho very 
sentence before tiiut ({uolcd here of \m “barren and nnhoyioful 
creed ” ; but h«t that pass. 'J'he sting of the criticism is evidently 
conUiiniHl in tho itHlic.H. Yet we are constrained to acknow lodge 
that the “exmiisite combination” was quite deliWately fraincm. 
if ]’rinci))Hl TulhK;b riu^rns that the three writers named an» 
ty])ical representatives of three different phases of Gorman theo- 
logiciii thought, there was tut much intimate«l in an earlier portion 
of tho artich.4^ and it was precisely for this n^son that thuir lauues 
wnn^ chosen. INuiius wim a disciple of Seiiiler, who had improved 
upon the teaching of his rnast4'r, while Hchloiorznachor may be 
said to have led a ruaclion against tlic.m; but nil tJiroe shonal the 
common wciaknuss which Strauss so mercilessly expose<l, of uro- 
fessing to defend the authenticity of thu (bispel narrative wiiiJe 
more or less consciously— 'Sidileicniia/'htT loen directly Uian the 
other two — divesting it of iU HujM;nmtural oleoietii. We had 
certainly imagin«Mi that thus n)iich w'as familiar to everyone “ who 
knows even the rudiments of German theology.” Principal 
Tullrxsh iiu])lius that we werf; mistaken. 


LAnoi;KKu.y r/yrrAOEa 

ri^HK opening of tb<$ spring KxhibitioBs, coinciding with the 
X ]ock-4iut in the Eastern Counties, may widi bring tho subjaet 
of accommodation for their labourers mime to the Umdownora who 
are being hustled through the galleries. Nothing ean be more 
jnctun!S(]^ue than the cottages of Merry England in the fbr«»ground 
of a “ bit” from the Burrey lanes or the Kentish weald. You 
have tho gables dkaopearing under the masses of ivy ; tho quaint 
cUmoey-etacks^ bending be^th the weight of years over their 
girdles of rust Y Iron ; this wonn-eaten beams and the weatber-hitaten 
waUs damnea with graSi crosses of iion. and prcmfied ogninst the 
gdes by the findt-tme that seem to cUxig to ihetu. Vou havA 
tDO mniJl loseiigad easemspU and the low-brow#d doorwayi^ and 
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the inevithUe pfiola of wahir coated over with emereld diucJpvroad* 
^ The briI!iHot pMteh of garden ia frH^rranl with old*Ciiahion<)d flowecri — 
elocha, and ^illylloweni^ and H'tdlflowera, and all sorts of strcdw** 
scenh'd lierbi "!llie artist has dn^bod in a bedhive or two in t£o 
hackground, aiKl ho swnis to have let his fancy run riot ^enorallY 
in a wild luxuriance of ve^^'Kation. Yet pc»eslbly ho W atuQK 
pretty closely to the truth j im<] your luozuory rt^ls hundreds 
of cottof^es of tho fianie KIikI that looked emboiiicd idyls of happy 
innoceuro os yfiu canie ro'md tlio corner on thorn of a spring after- 
noon. liut, Tike many Htnijlar Hcnnea in tho world, the glamour of 
poidrywasoxi the murfjico, while tho repulsive realitjr lay hidden 
iKdow. You might tall in hi\c with tin* spot at first sight, but on 
closer exRxnination a n<l ntuny drawbiicks would suggest tboni- 
aelvea, if you had «riy nlra of quartering yourself in one of thene 
dwellings— say for u nrok or two of an artistes holiday in tin- 
fiiimmer-tiiiie. Aftlmui'li tho wrIIh could never have boon oxtru- 
ordinarily suljHtaniuil, llxy xnny huve atoo<l iia they ore for a coupli* 
of htmdrKl years. In nil that time they have lieen jaitchcd, and 
plaaten^i, and cobbled, but not once have they been put in 
thorough rojMtir, 'flie h^u is damp, for tho cottage stantlrt low 
in a hollow near the water, like most buildings of our e.arlier 
architectural periods, from the monor-houw^ downwards. Tlu* 
foundutions have been settling dow'H and tlio walls splitting into 
crocks and rifts that have been roughly stopp«Kl with clay or 
mortar, Tho lioams have warped and mouldered, and loft gaping 
interstices betwe<^n the roof and envea. The leaden framework «if 
the casements has bent, and the small difiuiond panes are cracked 
and brbken, and slopped with rugs from tho family wardroljc. 
The mud floor lias gradually worn awav below the ilireshold till 
the water trickles in wlnm there is heavy rain, to collect, in 
odoriferoiiN pools in tho middle of tho kitchen. The* rotten C4iirmg 
is tumbling to piec(*s, and either from the under or the upper room 
you may hoar and see nil that go^ s tui in tho other. 'I'lie stuirciuic* 
that coinmunioaios Ijetween them is a riidu ladder, witli half tiio 
runga long ago gone for flnxwood. Outside things are as bad ns they 
well can ]x» from u sanitary point of view, considering that the cottage 
is In tho country, luid in oim of the liexiltliieftt districts of England. 
.Drains there are none* ; but an optm gufttu- meanders towards the 
little weed-coMTctl pool, and the two together genenilAA tho foulest 
iniasum when tho sun is hot and the atiuosjihere close. The 
untrained spix^ys of the ivy, and tho straggling houghs of tlie npple- 
trecs, shut out air nnd light from the little CHseiuents. When tho 
weather is wet tlie drip from the trees overliead is perpetiutl, and 
in autumn the place is half buried in falhm leaves tnut are h*ft to 
rot in masses m the gaiden. Tho inmaU's do nothing to help 
tbomselves, chiefly because tboir lamllonl has done so little to 
hdp thoin. Tho cottage is an (object of general admi ration to 
visitors with any perce)>tion of tho bt'antiful, and, h\ long 
m he Con kiH*p it standing and roughly weniher-tight, the nropriutor 
is eontimt. iiut his peasant tenants, having no seuse of tho VuiutlfoJ, 
fail to appr^M'iato the sole reemmuenduUon of tlieir dwelling. They 
hnow tuat tho rifts rudely held together bv iron, which look 
•o plcturtisfpie tVom the outside, Jet iu those little streams of wet 
which ari' lutal to pantu*, or even to white wnshii^r. ^J’hty know' 
jt that the ivy that holds the damp I'racks the luortur, making the 
’iH^rior of the cottage nil through tho rainy s<*ason feel like the 
inside of a streaming. iiiubi\jJla, They may have become habitmitwl 
to sitting with tbeir feet in tho mud on the kitchen floor, but tho 
presence of the mud discourag»>sftuy uttempU at scrupulous cleanli- 
ness (dsewliere. And the darkness and damp and discomfort in which 
they live briHxl physical aa well ns mond listlc8su<.n»«. .U is not 
worth whiU' to be up and doing where t!m work to be done would 
be pornetually I'ocommx'ucing. When the walls are mildewed, uud 
the ct'uingis in holes and tatters ; when the windows caiuiot open, 
and tlie only means of ventilation is by the dour; when the smoke 
circulations round tho room before it escapes up the chiiimoy ; when 
aU ahortcomings ore covered by the prevniliug glo^xm, it is worth 
no ODe*s while to scour and iiolisli and brighten. There is over- 
crowding of course. Troliauiy the occupant has a huye and 
growing ilanily, amt if ho lias not, he tills up his ixkjui w'ith 
b^gorsj for on properties whore these picturewjue cottages ha\o 
atood WJU time imuiemoritU there hss btcn very little uuw 
bulldijig going forward. Then* can K* no gixvil privacy where tho 
floors and partitions an^ iuor(> sluun than real, and (bcenc} stands 
but a poor chomc. The fnmily struggles up somehow, hording 
togotlmr, and Accustomed to rough it, and almost forgets ita in- 
eraasing Years till it is time for its lumulK^rs Ui wing or tu 
marry. Nntojrally the domestic virtues languish in sucli a place, 
and, should the daughters turn out to bo tolerable wives and 
luothcrH, it is verj’ much to their enniit. Even when they go out 
of doom, in tfleir dirty drives and iingiiinlv ninnners tliey refliurt 
very much the clmrarter of thoir miserable lioiue, 

Ix'l it not Iw imagined that we bring a siveeping accusation 
against all those ancient cottages which oromuong tho mmt attrac- 
tive fotttim^s of the woudlund kudscapes in tho hoiue countii's. 
Sumo of them no doubt ^aro cftrefully oared for^ axid Are cottages 
within as without. Ihit in too tniuiy cases we fear it is safe 
to assume that their tumbledown ci^ndlUou is real os well as 
•P jaueut. They Hire of s piece with the orjoanieiKlld but most 
tilpigdoftii farming which ohen goes on around 
lys^ AS might have been procused in the days of the Tudon, 
jSld ar^Lcb' om msthotlc grounds we should be very SNuny to see 
jllbitvhd. The winding kmos, with their great sl^roggfSttg hedge- 
ad^ whvwritm vaiy luaxkmuu of spaoc. Thero la ^$$60 gnw 
tilM yawndug dit<4Mt tP cuilipoti home 

rt' ^ ‘ . '.f.' , '* 


and donkeys of hordes of trompa. The land uenfluf mto endless 
enclosures, and the fields In aU naAnner of antles^ m ^ 

they bod hud tliemselves out m a coagfkuy to oppem tjbe mvoads 
of the plough. There are rank crops of tmstkMi and ragweed in 
unconsidcrid corners, which propagate themselves sesson after 
soasou, blowing their down over the fitDow and the meedowa* 
Th<* m<).s 8 *grown trees in tlio orchard must be nooriy coutamponry 
with the cottsges we have been describing, and have JNtst 
the lx St of their beark^ several ffeuerutions ago* Tho^nn 
hiiikiiiiga. with the vast uld-fiishiuDea bania, were planned in 
time i^itb lui utter indiffimmee to the area they ni^ht cover^ and 
latidlHrii nnd tenant go on hying alike in an odd mixture of oxtsa- 
\ I'/.iot'i* end thrift. They are compcllcil to starve tlieir daily 
I t A]/' uditunf, because they have nevtnr laid to hejirt tho proverb of 
I ijiiy wisdom and pound folly, and because they will not farm on 
j i iili^'htcned priiicipleH. Thf.vy never have the iwonev to grub copses, 
rti.dgliUm fences, or Huxk droin-pipoH; it would be impossible to 
bi i tttoam-ploughs to work in those cntiupeil enckiaures of thoin 
aiid yet, merely to have the ground scratched by old-iinshiuDadimide- 
iuotiti 4 , they incur a lavish expenditure in horseflesh. ]f woy 
cannot aflbrd tho money that woiJd enable them to contend on 
moii^ (wjuaI terms with the farmers of more mlvanced coimtisa^ 
naturally they have none to spare for improving the condition 
of tljcir iiibourt^rs. Until the other day the lamuraro expectod 
little. They found it a luurd struggle to Jimko the two ends 
meet, and to provide daily bread tor their families; but they 
did not know that their class had Ix^tter woges to the nortn 
of lilt* I lumber, nor had they evtu* hoard of Coasda or 
Australia. They hiu! a roof over their heads, more or lasa 
woathcr-tight, niid they had never hoped for anything more luxu- 
rious. But now, wlicther for good or for evil, those daya are gone* 
The kbourers have (Aten ol* the tree of knowledge ; they have hod 
iH-'iiny papers spoiled out to them at tiu) villago pothouse, and have 
listeuea to tin; heart-moving harangues of Union delegates and 
omigration agouts. They are posted up in the weekly mtes of 
wages in the Northern counties, and tuey hiior atnuige Ulee of 
liberui landowners who have been building sumptuous model cot- 
tages. They have learned something of Auatralasia and the 
Canadas as the ]abour(*r h IU Dorados ; they arc told that free ptio- 
siiges are to be had for the asking, with itllotmente of land at the 
end of the voyage. Naturally, if it were only for the novelty of the 
thing, they scjo ovcjy thing acrc) 5 S the ocean in iho ruaiost of oolowa, 
and ignore the drawbacks wliich ore judiciously kept in thp hack*^ 
gruuud. They forget that tho price of cloUit^ turn food usually 
keeps pace with the rise in wages ; they know notliii;^ of the he^ 
of on Auatroliau summer, or of lim severity and length of a 
Canadian winter; they luidondoud uothing of venomous 
flies and mosquiUH«. AV e do not say tliat, if they had mastered 
more thorougldy both sidt^s of the question, Uk*y would not still 
Inive good reasons for emigrating, both in their own intorest 
that of their children. But wo do say that life in the colonies 
inevitably seeiut^ more iiniting to them than it i^tuolly ia, and 
that if they once hyriu to be thoroughly disguatt^ with their honma 
in England, tho indiicetneuts to leave thmu may well appear 
irrcHiatible — a result which would make tho labour question even 
luora (unbnrrussing for employers. What keeps the labourer 
in England at present when so many people are uigiiig him to 
leave it, is a vogue dread of tlu* miknowu almost qB much aa 
his hereditary habit of local attachment. Although ha may live 
within roach of the smoke of London when the wind faftppeaa 
to set from tlmt directiou, he has siddom gone beyond his marKot* 
town, and is siiy of trusting himself out of the limits of his pariob^ 
The idea of makiug his way to the Loudon Docks, of riakiiag 
himself in a steamer up^ni the ocean he has never sttso, ana 
then st.eering away fur foreign parts, niuot Be(.‘m ahnost na 
formidable to him ns the suarch for Uie other hornisphero sgamad 
to the cro>^H who sliippcd with Ckdurabus. Ihii his childMSi 
will be laouglit up to to ikiniiiar with those colooias which ha 
has only hea^ of late in life, and will ]^bably be rather coiioAia 
t<} visit them than otherwise. Their n^hbouro, who ara bsgiiii* 
niog to go to them now, will scud good reports of thwii to the uhl 
poi’ishus. Those who atay at h<mie will hear of successes catbar than 
of diisp^HiiuUnents,and the spirit of adventure which Jios longoAh* 
mated <mr middle classes will lay hold at hut of the chusfts b^ieiir 
them. AVith fur biUter reason too ; for a steady workiAgHuan wlim 
keeps his health cau scaria*)y tail to moke a cotufortabks livelihood 
any whuyiv, while our small ^piWiats and gentlemen amigwaUs suau 
cuiistautly comiug to terrible grtri'. 

Although, however, wages must tend to rise, they will sHL 
amu^iy fliid their level ; mud intelligent worki^-men may pmftr 
to stay in ICngland, though their acXual earnings hero lasy ba 
relatively small. But, to mdwee them to rtmaiii to JmsD 4;^ tto 
laboui* supply and to keep down wages, employero wiO wsd ik 
necessoj^, as a mere luatlor of comiuon prudenoa, to make ifaair 
homes ^wonohly co wfo r t a Ue . They will unqueetiowsbly find 
it chesper in the end to build bsdteer pottages, sod arose of Ihwit 
for they will find that men who do ivt live in chronk diirroiHiimt 
ore much easier to deal with. Nor need the ontk^ be niaro* 
munerative, even fiaUing indiroot profits out of too i^ieatism 
With wagro oe used to be, spt^ what inooej jo« plairod 
on your ootUie, pm mudd saainey oak a hiffirn stnt Jn: Jlr 
whaiaver amoaiit ^ mm$y it might ham aont, Ar ittro^lNW 
reason that the tsmilda mM piqr bk Ibit mm maM, 
wages ars on the |ise, hb o a ftw wifi he in ii fswbte 
and thov oaav W ftinv Jiohod to mloma 
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to be bribeiy, it Qtiiit, in order to be fafe^be in the form of rmkr 
boantiee extending orer a Beries of years. The dediiona of the 
Election Judgee and tl^ natiuul influenoe of the Ballot Act both 
point in thia direction. Oandidatos who eet about buying indi* 
vidual votes will sufier if thev are found out ; but a candidate 
who invests in general popularity continuous and sustained 
expenditure will ne supDosod to be disinterested. Entrance to the 
House of Commons wui thus bo facilitated for very rich men who 
do not mind paying handsomelv for admission, and perhaps also 
fbr another cmm, for Railway Cfhairmon and the like who have the 
command of other p^plo's money, and can promise all sorts of 
advantages to constituencies who have stations on their linos. 
Meanwhile the most dis^micoful and demoralizing bribery of all is 
left untouched. Oolonel Deakin, for the sake of popularity, as 
the Judge held, gave his rabbits to his tenants, and was unseaU^d. 
But, after all, his rabbits were at least his own property. There are 
many candidates who olfor other people’s property of various kinds 
os a bait to constituents, and they can do this safely. 


MUTABILE SEMPER. 

I T was said some years ago that if two American girls met in a 
stage-coach they would proceed without loss of time 
swop ’’ bonnets, 'fhe author of that remark considered that in 
this particular the young ladies of America diflered from thofxe of 
England, but since that time the commercial instinct luts bixm 
alarmingly developed among ourselves. A ])iiblicntion callorl the 
Bawar devotos itfudf almost entirely to mlvertising articles of 
dress, furniture, books, and every kind of property, and it would 
seem to be the practic.e of many Kiiglish ladies to sell or exchange 
everything they posse.ss, from bonnets to bi)otH, for the mere sake of 
excitement ana variety. »Sometiuies, indeed, there is a reason, 
or something approaching to a roiuiou, for these transactions. 
« Lovely white emoroidered muslin dress, uncut; mourning; cheap.” 
This is a specimen of a large class of advertiBemonts. But 
a much larger class must he ascribed to want of money or love of 
change. Wo need not say that many of these advertisements are 
to UB unintelligible. Wc do not of course complain of this, 
because the greater part of this publication is evidently addressed 
exclusively to ladies, and besides, if wo want to know wlmt n 
partioulor ariiclo is, wo can easily gratify our curiosity by buying 
It. But still we will venture to remark on the mysterious 
languid of some of these advertisements. Hero, for instance, is 
one of the most perplexing Perfectly new black silk, lined 
with cerise silk, bow and jet buckle, massive carved black hamlle, 
height of fashion. Cost 198. Price i is. 9^., or the three (bought 
for sisters), 33s. Qeuuine bargain ; no approval ; mourning.” It 
mf^ have occurred to men of practical mind in .ballrniQms 
that a lady with a handle would be convenient as a partner; 
but wo cannot say that this idea has yet been embodied 
in anything that could deserve to be called a good working 
model. But here it seems are throe l^ies who, when they are not 
» mourning, wear on some convenient part of their persons a 
' massive carved black handle in the height of fashion.” Some 
advertisements declare plainly the reason of the olfer. Thus six 
coloured linen shirts, for summer wear, good patterns, and now. may 
bo had, as I am pushed for money,” at qs. 6(/. each. Many 
ladies and gontlomon want money, but nobody, at this moment, 
can want anything for summer wear, and this ad vortlsement may be 
T^rdod as proof rather of the severity of the season tlinn of scarcity 
of luuiioy. Perhaps before the winter ends the advertiser may 
have money to buy a fresh set of shirts. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that this and other advertisements indicate an unsuppliod 
want. We suggest the establishment of a ladies’ pawnbroker, 
where small sums might bi^ advanced on articles of dross, without 
the publicity which usually attaches to a transaction under the threo 
balls. Some ladies are dountless so determined to combine economy 
with hishion tliat they are capable of selling of^' their coloured dresses 
when they go into mourning. But many of those advertisomonts 
ap^r to be due to the reason which is plainly stated in one of them. 

Perha^^s the most melancholy of all announcements, however, 
is that of a lady who has a son to dispose of, and asks advice 
from persons who may know more of the world than she 
does. This is not an advertisement, but occurs in a column of 
queries upon such subjects as nearing buiterdies and moths.” One 
querist seeks ^*a cheap inland town in the South of England,” 
which we fear will be as hard to find as ’'an active career for a 
youth ” (evidently genteel), " whose tastes incline him to a lilb of 
activity and enterprise,” or who, in nou-maternal language, has a 
dislike to plodding industry. Returning to the advertisements, we 
road that ** bcrceaunette and Freim baby-basket, tasteuilly 
trimmed, wrfeotly new,” may be had for 3011. It does not appear 
whether the baby is hicludedi but any reader who desires to 
make an olfer for a "tastefully triiumm, perfectly new” baby 
can of course do so. Another advertiser says, "1 have half a 
bottle of Mrs. AUen’s Hair llesturor to part with for 3S. 6<l.” it 
!frould be only fair to Mrs. Allen to state the reoBOn of this ofiiir, 
which must anparontly arise either from abundam of hair or de- 
ftfitmey of oasn. A lady who has moved into a anuttt hpuse oflbrs 
other tasteful articles " hearthrug, brilliaut regis- 

tmA derim, lifb-abe.Tu^ks in room, amol^, cofiee-tsUngi vrivet 
This bo^utifiu example of the appUeation of ast to every- 
4^ Bib be obtained ibr 2I loa Some advertiaanimts evi- { 
opme 

w-f' p» ; 


lish a connexion. Thus the statomeiit " I have not disposed of 
my new kid glovoa” would appear, coming from a lady, unaeoessair. 
But we read further that these rioves are of various rises, of lealiy 
mlendid and will be sold at u. lod. per pair. epithet 

"really splendid ” sounds tradesmanlike. When a lady wishes to 
sell one of her own dresses, she says, and probabl j thinks, that it is 
"lovely.” Bometimes she wants something in a JOttbrent 
style of lovelineas; sometimes she wants money )\sQiiie- 
iifflos she is wUling to take out the value in "dragons gr 
long-faced Antwero pigeons.” One lady must want a pair 
of boots very much indeed. She ollen " two high swansdown 
calico bodices, or amber necklace, or cash,” for "new kid 
house boots, heeled, fours.” To the simple mind of man it would 
appear that a lady who wants a new pau of boots and has money 
U> pay could go to a shop and buy them. But no doubt amuse- 
ment and excitement may be got out of the process of " equating,”' 
if we may use the word, an amber necklace against a pair of boots. 
We do not in the least understand how all these transactions, 
amounting to many thousands, are carried out. Of course, a 
pattern may bo cut off a dross, and we observe that measurements 
are 8ometiim3S given of such articles as boots and corsets. Borne 
adveriisementM <leclare that no " approval ” will bo allowed, and 
we infer that the mention of these exceptions shows the existence 
of a rule. But we should like to know whether all these trans- 
actions are eil'octed by letter and parcel, or is there anywhere in 
London an " exchange ” of a new mnd, whore a lady who desires 
to sell " tlm43 pairs coloured cotton stockings, light blue feather, 
Hinall pink sash, and mother o' pearl buckle, ail new, price I os.,” 
may expect to meet a customer. 

t^me of these advertisements evidently proceed from dealers, 
who may perliaps bo men. Bui the advertisements of men’s shirts, 
collars, iSic. are inserted, as wo should guess, not by the owners, 
but by their indetaligably thrifty wives. When collars are offered 
at jd. each, the advertiser must certainly have a mind capable of 
the smullest tmiisaction of a household. We find a dass of 
" ecclesiastical ” advertisements for which perhaps ladies ore not 
ontirtdv responsible. A silk Cambridge M.A. gown, best quality, 
very little worn, and a silk cassock, aro oHensl for money. A 
seriuon-cose of black velvet, with cross in gold-coloured slIk, and 
lined with white silk, is oflered for 8jf. 6<i. It might perhaps bo 
useful if the advertiser would state whether seriuonfi would l)o 
taken in exchange. No address is given by this advertisement, 
and we cannot but suspet that the affixed number dis- 
guises from everybody except a dijk*reet editor the name 
and address of an interesting, but mercwiaiy, curato who 
desires to turn into money the gift of an admiring lady of his 
conpegation. It occurs to us that under this head of ecclesiasti- 
cal ” articdt« a place might be found for worked worsted slip)>er8, 
of which iiitort^wting evrates usuaUy possess a large variety, in- 
efriding patterns as rich and tasteful os that of the Turk takiug 
cofi’oo on the hearthrug. Two pairs of " bouquet makers for the 
altar” can be bad for something over 1/. The reason for selling 
these articles is not explained. The only article wanted is a 
"Cambridge gown and hood, M.A., cheap.” Under this head of 
" ecclesiasticm,” and sub-head of " various,” is oifered a " great 
barpvin,” which is deM'ribed as a " Highland minister’s complete 
vaae mecum.” It consists of " miniature testament, very laixgo 
silver-mounted spirit flask, and strong sendcoablo corMBcrow, 
fitted in superfine Russia leather cose.’^ This arrangement for 
qualifying the water of life with whisky is to us novel ; out it may 
be usual in a damp countir like the Highlands, "The letter 
killeth hut the spirit giveth life ” ; and this is perhaps the reason 
why a very little Bible is associated with a large supply of 
whisky. An English minister would perhaps consider some nook 
of prayer a necessary part of his equipment. But in the High- 
lands ministers despise cold formalism, and cultivate spirituiuity 
in their exercises. The corkscrew is doubtlcHM an emblem of that 
pwor which is ascribed to tho early Saints. One of them took 
Satan by the nose with a pair of tongs, another bound him wi^ 
chains, and another nuide him build a dyke. The power to bind 
implies the power to loose, and as the ancient Saints shut up the 
spirits, their modern successor lets them out. That is au the 
difieronee. It is quite right that the corkscrew should be " strong 
and serviceable,” mr nei^er the large spirit-flask nor, we suppose, 
the snmll Testament, would be of much use without it. 

Siihacribors to this periodical, besides the opportunity of buying 
and selling eveir possible and impossible thing, enjoy the advan- 
tBgo of knowing what are the host novels and the best artides in 
the magazines and roviews. It would be a gross act of piracy to 
transfer this information to our columns. / Correspondents 
may obtain answers to questions almost as various u the articles 
ofTerod for sale or the tastes of the ladies who deal in them. Mr. 
Trollope has spoken lately of the greatness of a writer in a review 
who is known by a privileged somety to have " smashed ” a Imk. 
But what is this to toe greatness of pe correspondent of a country 
newspaper who knows everything' that happens, and a gM 
deal that does not, in the poluical world of England and 
Europe, or the still more stupendous grandeur of the editor 
of one of those papers whiok know everything shout alt, 
science, litmture^ law, dog^oetoringf and gardening F To say^ jlmt 
this editor it up toeverything, from pitch and tomtomenriSQghtriv 
would convey a freble and v^Uy inadequate notion of hni 
and aocoiiipliriinienta But mote wonderftd even than his know l edge 
ktheextmtufhjstreneactioiiB. When otratigers are daailagto^ 
t^ purQhaee-iaoneyfrxr the article ooUmy twdapttiBsd st Ms 
omce^andheriinigeeaiiiodmtelbelbr fhenoAmri^^ But 
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pmam who ^dwvrtim itmtuMf find 1 % coiitniiiettt to gwe 
onoe#«i to pocitioB mid elmmoter, nod thw to a^id tho oecmitT 
of dopoilt. The lotoneoa wait ba " fend-olwa*^ in London, ^ 
In tha country they oiuit be kwyera, oleTgymeD, or doctors Ito 
all dwputea between buyefa and aelleia on inaj^vection of the 
article and peiWl of the eomspondooce it It 

we Ilok at the ninnbor of advertisemonta, and consider 
that of them involvea aoTeral lettoie, nml many of thorn 
•the pacing of aome article of dresa by noot, wo ehall 

S in £me ooni^option of the eictont of the iTaDftiwtione which owe 
eir origin to cheap poetage. NoleithaUudlng tlui low foca 
charged on these transactions, we cannot suppost* that many of 
ute directly protitahle to the principals. Bat it doubthes 
ploaaea ladies to survey their w'ardroDt^s, and reflect that they can, 
£r they think fit, hold a sort of auction, to which all the rcadew 
of this poriodicul will be parties. Wealthy Indies can have really 
new dressos as often as thov desire chimge| and those who are not 
wealthy con have dressos which are new to them by rosortlng to 
the Bataar, Amoi^ those who have disrorned and oMlltod by tho 
tastes and tendencies of the ago, the founder of tuis publication 
deserves on eiuiuunt place. 


TIIK KOYAL ACADKMY. 
iir. 

M K, jMTIiLAlS is e clever picture-maker ratiior than n proat 
composer; he Imnlly ranks among the imaginative or in- 
toUectunl croat^^rs of the world ; he will not go <lown to ja>storitv 
by the side of Knbens, VeronosK*, nnd Tintonjt; and yet no man has 
better knuvrn how to turn an idea to good account, or to 
make the most in a bii‘<ln«'A‘4 sort of way of materials readily 
within reach. His hisl «ucc<'«h, Tho North-West Passugo” 
(310), lioa the Bftivir fitire, the worldly wisdom, which satis- 
fies the practical common ikmse ot ninnkind ; to lai o\cr-Hubtle 
and profound, or to fly above the heads of purchasers in 11 
commercial community, b/is nt'ver la^en among hia fiiilings. 
This most olFcCtivc picture, whicli has rightly gaincil the place of 
honour in the largo (lallory, is hapjw in its subject. An old sea- 
captain sits with a glass of grog at his oIIkiw, a ciiart at his side, 
and a log-laKik at his foot ; his daughter, apparently thrown in 
for contrast of youth and Ix^aulv, cjuietly roads, while the sturdy 
old sailor, pondering over the unsoUed problem of ** The 
North-West rossage,” oxclainis, >vitli the clenched hand of 
strong rc'solvc, ** Jt might lx* done, and J'iiigland should 
do it.” Nothing can b*' more skilful than the whole arrangement, 
whether wo turn to tho Union dnek on tho one side, or on the 
other to n window wdiich carries tho eye over a sea sportive wifli 
boats boruo onward bv the wind. The artist us usiihI shows him- 
self a good economist of time and trouble; he likes breadth 
because it savcsS detail ; he seeks a brilliancy whicli is com{»atiblo 
with sketchy sliglitne«.s. vSnino passfiges may have Ix^en in danger 
of degenerating into gnyncfw, but tho painter knows ut whut point 
to pull hitiis^df up, und he has wisely put liis wliolc piwnr into tho 
head of tho old captain ; there is not a more Ireiichniit elndy of 
character in tho Kxliibitiori. 

To praisu certain of our time-honoured Academicians and 
Aasociatca may be as superfluous as to puint the lily. What 
words, for c.\amplc, can do juHtic 45 to that pittco of appalling 
aolcmoity, that perfection of wooden gravity and grandeur, 
‘‘Troy-weight” (27 O, by Mr. Hart, R.A.h S<ddom have we 
seen Its equal in the illustrious school of signlionrds. Again, 
no description can possibly convey an adequate idea of Mr. 
ONeil’s pretty and [Munsuiking picture of poor *M>pheliji” 
(579)* ^ might have lieon a mercy had she been 

drowned a little earlier. Also Mr. Thorbums “Gospel in 
the Qlon” (55^) ia one of those miracles in art of whir>h 
seeing is essential to believing. It would appear us if one 
of the high uses of the Royal Acudoniy were to do ample justice to 
a class of works which could hardly be apjirccintcd in any other 
Gallery in Kurope. People who cavil iit lh«j h.angii^ seem to 
forget that Academies have sometimes, by a kind dispensation, 
become hospitals in disguise. It has been objected that this year 
landscapes havo not rcceivcMl their due; but surely the fact liiiist 
have escaped attention that Mr. O’Neil, A.U.A., and Mr. Tbor- 
bum, A.K.A., have each been reworded for their recent oCTorts in 
kod^pe art by places on the line in the great (iallcrv. 

We liave to thank a goodly company of outsidore for the 
amends made for deficiencies on the part of memboM of the 
Academy. Mr. B^u^ton, for instance, naa seldom boen so happy 
as in “ God speed ! Pilgrims sotting out for Canterbury ; time of 
Chaooer ” (9^2). The nsuiing of the story is unhackneyed ; it is 
wholfy nniilto the compoaitions of Stothard, Blake, and others. 
The piciuro mi^ be said to rely on the multiplication of inci- 
dent, episode, and by-play ; sev|i[M of the ebanrtors, ffawiking the 
beat^ path, betake themse* 


hem^vee to the imringttdo meadows; the 
liquid 1^ the buddin||l^ trees are of the vernal time which 
the poet loved so weD; indeed we may fancy that Chaucer's 
fayouiHe daisy spiiogs beneath the pilmms’ feet. In tiie fore* 
groimd a pretty girl offers a draoglii of water to a youth whose 
weary journey esema likely tolnd in a pilgrimage of love. The 
is pkssaDtly oarried hither and thither ainoog a eompany who 
' trender ea th^ list thfoogh a eompontion ammged ndher after 
the oUer plan than aneotoing to our mm ooaesiitmted modem 
meltmd. dhm am fiwMm m tim Oempo Santo of Fim whkh 
talt iheSr ati^iy aoene by soeiie. But Hr. Booghtan it at great 


pains to bring hie eubieot together ; Indeed irw pidntsee are atom 
studioua of the juat fetation between thought and fimu OCMII- 
position and colour. Mr. Mmua Stone ia clever end hriUiant as . 
over ; he givoe a pretty play of line, an aniinatod glow of light dad 
colour, in an arrangeiuent of figures among trees entitled^ My Ikdj 
is a Widow and Childless ”(100). Mr. Arthur Uughsi throws swebt|, 
though rather sickly, sentiment around the ^^OonventBont** fsfi 4 b 
Mr. W. V, Herbert, iu “ Summer Song ” ( 4 Sfi)> fhHa Into fonnlcsa 
reverie of fancy, and incoherent rhapsody of oolour. Mr, Howry 
Wallis is mo^> subtle as h coloarist ; tender and yet lustrous mv the 
lights and tuntss w*hich play on the marbles and iigum, hVont 
Naxos ** (572). Verily we five in an age of colour. 

But amoncr tbo outsiders the great success of the season Is made 
by Miss K. 'rhomYtson, in a patlietio scene from the Orimc.nit war^ 

“ Calling tlie Roll after an Kngngoment” (142). An officer or 
horsuliack meets on llio field of battle the oergoaut with the 
mustei^ndl ; tlic story to bo told is ovidoutly very and ; 
many oro the missing and the dead, and the men who remain 
to answer to their nauu« bear marks of rotigb sorvire. Half 
covered in the snim lies a duiul soldier, and over him, with lutwin! 
head and clenched hands, sUiuda his comrade, a picture of dc««ola- 
tion. It is iiupo^ihle for a narrative to h» told more simply, indy, 
or pathetically ; tho incidents touch the heart, tlio drawing nud tfio 
cxmilion go (liroet to niiiure. M. Bellongd and M. Proittui,of thn 
famous Fnmch school of battlo-])ninteni, who come nearest to this 
style, might have b(‘en iis deep in sentimont, but hardly s<» nn* 
llinchiiigly true to reality. At the Academy dlzmer, in the courau 
of the apcmdics made by the IVince of Wales and tho 
Diiko of Cunibridgi^, ibo military accumoy of tho plctaro 
bfUh in groiiping ami expression was speelally dwelt ni)<)U. 
Tim youth of the painter procluihw tho possibility of her having 
studied tho sctu# on the spot, but she luui been at the pains of 
verifying facts, and she is said to havo taken sunrioal opinion as 
to tho physii’iil aspect nnd the colour of dead bodies on a Ixittle-' 
lield. Tbiicurrmit report, howovor, thiitsho served in an ambulMiico 
in tho lato Kronch amifloriuau war turns out to bo unfoundixl. 
The buccesa of the picturo hits lx‘cn almost beyond prece<lent. 

It is true that Miss Thompson i» favourably known in tho 
Hudloy Gallery. She has been a studont, too, in tbo clasHrs at 
South Kensington; but she worked away in .compwialivti 
obscurity until, as the Buying is, she woke one tine ni*>rmug mid 
found llerw'lf fanmus, Thu piciuro, when it was brought in 
ordinary routine before llie (hmncil, is said to have bi'en gu cieil 
bv fi round of cheer.*’. Since the <»pciiiug of the ICxhibiliou, 
tfmnkft, no doubt, in some meaMure to tho laudatory speeches at 
the dinner, it has Wn so crowded as to bo well ingh iiivkdble. 
ITndor sucb favouring fortune it. is not ditHcult to iinder.staiMl 
that the modest sum given to tho artist on conmiisnion is now 
rcpresenliHl by atlc/ihta tcmfold value. Surely the Acatlemy is a 
lottery in which now and tlmn a magnificent priao can be won, 
and the present ensoof fair play and full apprixTiatioii may W tukon 
fiH some set-ofl’to occasional error snd iiijiislice, 

Tim Ktliibition shows agn*iit wmit of “ style." ItoynoMs drfliUMi 
style in painting to l)e the hsiik* as style in writing, and each is 
cfpially neglected in tin* present day. Blurting out trutJi roughly 
and readily, without form or ceremony, i.i tho art whicli is now 
aflecUMi and most apjireciafcd. Wo would nuotu uB an exnmpio of 
tho low stylo Into which our British wdiool ia diwcncrfitiiig Mr. 
GrehardBons vursion of “JLunlot and tlio King” (265). The 
French actor M. Fecbtor brought down tbo lofty Koinblu Iradi* 
tion« to collo(]uial BtamianiB, and now a Bcolohinan cumoa 
and r(*duceB tho nobliMit of Shaksjxiare'B croatioiiB to tho level of 
common nature. Tho figure has what may bo called a we«Mly 
powth in the length of ilie legs. Mr. Orchardoofi'B spccimonB of 
humanity are apt to bo angular and Bcraggy, and tho lower ox- 
tromitiea might oeciu designed for the crooB-leggod trade of tailor- 
ing, as if “ naturo'B journeymen had made rnou, and not made thorn 
well, they imitatofl humanity so abominably.” Neiihor ib tho art 
of Mr. Pottie, R.A. Elect, likely to die of dignity. ho, 

bo I” (1362) IB tho title given to a clever eompoaition ro]>re- 
Benting a cavalier drawing a caricature of Cromwell on a wall. 
But smartnesa of thought and daring rliish of hand are not eiifuigli 
even for a painter who aspires to no higher walk than the by waya 
of bistory. It seems t/> us that the blame which may att^;h to 
theso and other brilliant nrti«ts of their kind if that they could do 
bolter if they cliofa?— a proof of which is at once natont in Mr. 
Pettie's ** Stale S»x*n*t ” (223). A cardinal Boated oeforo a Ublo 
loaded with ofliciMi docunwnts Im» put fire to a iiaper which 
tains clangorous nweliiticms. The? execution is Jeas Bcmtcby find 
•cattorcMi tliaii herctcdciir*, smi the colour, oa always, ia rcmimuit 
de<pp-toned harmonies ; tho contrast hotweou the wamiih of the 
burning )>ap6r and the c^xil daylight in wall inana^. Mr. HalawclJe 
ia yet another example of a man who has formed blinsolf on afidiie 
Btyie ; worBeeven than we could have feared ie tlie group Under 
the Lion of 8t. Mark ” ^10) ; the colour is ofanoxloita, the tnanuer 
the reverse of refined. The artist hu received wkolwme repiooC 
at the bandB of the handug oomaiittoe. On the oontnury. Mr. 
Burgees and Mr. I^g. who alao have hreD acenatomed to take ns 
thmr sketcb'ing-groimd the two Bouthera penlnaulas of Kuro[>e, 
have been rewarded Ihr work free from pretence and merotricious- 
nasit^ good places 00 the line. Both thmartlito may k^Buppoaod 
to have xalleo in love with Byton's ** Nut*Brown Maid of (/adiz.” 

The Visit to a Moor'sHomw'^ (475),1)y Mr Burgew, and “ MIjjw ” 
(>,3 $4)>tlie name gWefi by Mr. i^ong to a little girl likow W tiutod 
with we Imvwn of Moorish blood, are welcom repruwnutivvs 
of the modoiu Murillo school whuih we owe to the wUc .Mr. 
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Phillip. Mr, Holyoake't ** Sanctuaxy ** (386) » a mktahe •eamly 
redeemed bj merit : and much njaicn is usurped without the pies 
of art treatment hy Mr. JlobtnsonV ^^Deporitlon of Fnmeeeeo 
Poacari, Dc^ of Veniwj ” (99H). In the arixne categoiy may he 
thrown ** Iwa^ 1793 ” (523), by Mr. PotlL and "Oovent Garden 
Markot, 1873 ” (531), by Mr. MacJ^*an. Thcfie last-named artiats 
are not witlmui taleut/but they aro wanting in what Eeynolds 
called '' stylo "j they aiMjiu to fJrgot that a picture, Hke a poem, 
ought to please; they do not l)ear in luind that art caimot be 
divorced from Byninn-iry nml lieanty. 

Whut used to be called ** the Si. John's Wood School” appears 
oow to be divided bid ween os iminy masters as there are men. At 
any rate, it is dilficiilt to find very much in common ^tween Mr. 
Arniitago, Il.A., Mr. Calderon, It. A., Mr. Marks, A.Jt.A., Mr. 
Ii#3sli«, A.Jl.Aj and Mr. IJodg»<^»n, A.Tt.A, Perhaps it may be said 
that tho provai^g chanwtor of this so-called school is n matter-r)f- 
fact and prosaic way of looking at uaUins; tins sec ur«fl a certain 
downri^rlitness and strength: on the other hand, tbn aK-vanre 
in which the imagination is held starves and chills creation. " 

Mr. Cahleron is accustomed to move with fervour ; his creative 
power luia boon ihcile and fertile even to excess.* Hut now lie in- 
clines to take things oanily, and to wtvo himself thought and lahmir ; 
thus in the “ Quovn of the Tournament ”(335) he ao<'s not troiihle 
liimHcdf to denart from ordinary roullno. Yet the (|uci‘n and the 
kneeling knigiit are so well planned, placed, and painted, that wo 
have only to regret tliat more pains had not been given to some 
of tho siihordinato characters. Mr. Ifodgium, at ruiy nite, cannot 
bo set down among tlioao who shirk work; '^Kctarning the 
Salute (286) ranks among the most closely studied pictures of 
the year. The scene Is laid on a coast where the Moors have left 
their murk in tower an»l Avails and horse-shuo argh. An iroxudad 
lies w'ithin tho hill-girt hay, and on tho ramparts in tho fore- 
ground sUinds a gun which a teiTor-stricIcen nigger is suinnioning 
ctmrago to lire at arm’s length. Tho fear of the coward, urged to 
duty by more manly Kuropean comrades, enlivens the srono by a 
touch of comedy. Tho contrasted gi'avity of the general conipiuiy 
is a piece of pi(^rial strategy of which the artist luus liefore availed 
* IS carefully ealculaled, and tho execu- 
tion bfis solidity aiii mterUiou?^i.>c, . 


ZJ? sprrryx at the naxcESS’S. 

f I'lllK hopes which have boon frequently rais^^l of the return to 
-L this country of tho tmupe of tho Oonnidie hxive now 

been partialW fiiltiUed by Ibo appeiinuico of one uUur from the con- 
sttdlation. Ptnrfcwips tho grt^test, liecauso to Kuglwh audiences tho 
most novel, ebarm of the performances givon hwe by tho cmtqKiny 
of tlie Tbd&tre Prouyais lay in their completeness. In them, as 
in tho works of great fmintors, thoiAi was no single iinish of detail 
wanting, and tIu)ro was none put obtrusively forward, hkich part 
WHS valuable not only for its own sake, but bt^caust) it helpea tti 

' t make up the baniiouv of the whole reprosen tation. it cannot but 
bo recognUed that by the star system these (uivanfiigt?s are at 
once aocrillcad. It must lie Mtid also that Madlle. Favart, who 
is tho star on this occasion, in seloctiiig a part for her brief 
appoarancs, baa raodo a choice which her admirers will regret. 
It would be diibcult to find a greater aetrem, a better artist, 
in her own line than Madlle. Favuri. Tlio lioodon public 
bad an opportunity of discovering this for themselves three years 
ago, and probably no one would have been wearied by a repe- 
tition of some of the representations Avhich were then given. 
But, wars this so, Madlle. Favart could easily have chosen 
many now parts which would have suitod lier better thfon that 
which she has chosen. We bad occasion to speak last week of 
M. Octave FeuilWt's last play, which belongs to that objection- 
able ckiM wherein all the oramatic farce of the situations binges on 
the ^ithlcssness of a wile to a husband nr of a husband to a wife. 
In Ztf iSphmx indeed, for fear the inten*st should be too weak, both 
these iiicidents are combined. It is not a pleasant snliject, and it 
is not pleasantly treated. 

Blanche de CheUes, the kdy who gives tlie piece its name, 
is married to a neglectful hiisband, who has Wn away fri>iu 
her for some time when the play opens. 8he is living not far 
from Paris with her fisther-in-law, Admiral do Ohellcs. and at 
his house, as is her habH everywhero, sho has aurrounded her- 
self wi^ a group of adiirers. \ house close tf) tho Admiral’s 
is occupied by M. de Savigny and bis wife, an old iriead 
of Blanche de uballes. During the iirat act it appears that De 
SSaA igny does not at all approve of Blanche as a companion Ibr has 
wife; ho even resolves to quit the neigh bourkood at onoo. The 
Admiral, however, is anxious tliat the intuoacy between the two 
women should continue, thinking that itmay havotbeeffect of toning 
dow n his daugbter-in-lawV somewhat ** fast ” ways. There ens ueii 
a scene between De Sarigny and Blanche, in which she accuses 
him of conitnuai enmity tbwtuda her, and ronroacbes him bitterly 
with wishing now to danrive hetf of the tWg which is most 
nracions to her, bis wife's frwndsbip. He replies umt H is true that 
ha does not wiab bis wife to acquire the same vtewi of life which 
mm held by Madame de CbelUu, and when she OHite a Intter reply 
to bin, caMil^ Mm a ^*mondiato sav^re,” bo anowm in tMs 
opeaehi wlriob seeM to open up an entirely new and ymy curious 

' ^ Jesaislobid^l^aessisdvi^’vqiis vocutle dites . . . cslasoraitfiirtridi* 
reads aux frmnm de devoir l*hoiiiiasge de profbntt 


rtspeef qn’eiica rodriteot entre toates, ja ae rthm oamdbMat mm aajbMs sf 
won Indulgence^ ni nui syiniNkilde . . . ni mSias, am bnria. mon cetlaiS 
... mais a one eondkloa, je ravouii* c*est qu'ea ckbeitant ki davuir^ riles 
&• cadent piui ttu simple attrsit du pl^ir et de la coqaetteric . . nuds 

a u'ellee obdissent du moins k qaclqne Muitfracat Sifrkiix, ^evd . . . baas 
IS ces pawions, enfla, dttnt une lemme rit et dent <lle set prtts b mearir I 

Those who are acquainted with French PISA'S of the presegt^diw 
will not perhaps be startled at fiudiug au illicit jyission dx^smlm 
as a ^^sentiineiit B«5ricux et {Picvd.” Indeed, to no in love with 
some one else s wife or husband is in oia^ sense “ Bttt tbd 

ductrino involved in tho spt'^.Th is, if we have understood It right^ 
a little nstonishing. It would that mere folly is beyond all 
question of |>ardou. To crime however, or to what is in its nature 
criminal, one may extend indulgence, ftympathy, it mny be even 
esteem. It is natural under the circumstances that these tefleo- 
tions should not trouble Blanche do Chellcs, and that to De 
Saviguy's tirade she should only reply (“ cl’un accent profond,’’) 
“ lOh bltiii, alors ? ” She then avows that sho is driven into all her 
follies aiul e.vlravagauces by one (yf those cimsoming natrsfons 
“ dont ujio femme vit ct duut die est prfdc' b mourir.” t?ne pro- 
duces a packet of letters which she has written, but m?ver sent, 
to the object of this pas'Hion, ar.d, bv an ingenious appeal to De 
Hjivigiiy’s generusiLy, half lempls, half tricks him into niadiiig 
them. As he opens and reads tho first letter the curtain 
fulls. The h tters are, of coursK*, addressed to him, and 
tho rest of tho play is occupied with his BomeAvhat rapid 
yitddiug to teuijstuliiui, and with the catjiatrophe which results 
from it. It is mentioned in the first act that Blanche de Obclles 
IS in the habit of wearing u ring in the shape of a Sphiux'a head 
which conUiius a deadly p<fisou. When, in tho last act, open war 
is declared Letween Blaia lio and Muduriio do Savigny, the former 
breaks the ring and empties its contents into a glass of water. She 
has an impulse to administer this to the wife Avbom slm has 
wronged, but, resisting this impulse, she drinka it Lcrficlf, and dies 
as Do Huvigny enters tho room. 

Tho play is not ono of its author's liappiest efforts. Them 
is, howe\er, a fine dramatic irony in the way in which tho 
opportunities which Bhmcho has for pc'rsuading Thj Savigny 
s'Vuy from his duty are always unconsciously provided by 
'leu iSaYi^uy wife. In this respect the situation at tho end 
ot iim third act is singuLu*!v impressive. Blanche, driven to 
desi>eration, has ruvealotl to T\IiiU.i-mo de Savigny her resolu- 
tiun to elope that night with Lonl Astloy, one of her inMy 
admirers. This plan is comnninicufed to Do Savigny by his 
wife, who begs nini to do all that ho Can to stop it.^ TIo 
(iccordingly InU’s Iilaiiche's way, and opposes her projwt with bo 
fierce a deUirminutiou that sho at last d'ies in uiainph, Ah . 
vourt maimer dom; ! '' This of corn's© is tho cue for tlmir 
rushing into each other's arms. The novelty in this situation 
is that the whole con\orsalion IxUweon the lovers is over- 
heard by the wife, whi> ijrtjlondu, however, to have hoard nothing. 
Like oviTytliing that il. Fcuilkft has done, tho play is well 
i written: yV-t, in spite of that, it is in parts not only di»agrct'tible, 

! but duU. It deals too much in disf(iuBitious on cnaractor. 

! Madame de Chellea is the same typo of woman which M. Fouillct 
has draAvn Ix'foro undiT the name <.»f Madame de Campvalloii in his 
uoAol JIo/utieHf' t/r Citf/tors. It may be siippofied that this de- 
scription of lUauche given by Lord Aetley iu Zc Sphiux Is intended 
to ho correct ; — 

Madaniv dr Chellos rut un« dc rw f<wiin« lunsscnt mfirrs, pour aiiMt 
dirr, qui, par wutt;|>riit'Vtrfi d’lme inJinAjiitm lAchrasc, stmt Wascss avsnt 
d’avuir vw-u, ct p)ur qiil le liuit lit fciulu, nioaie svant quVUr* y akait 
guOti*^, n’u phis df meins qu’il nc suit rdev6 par quolque savear 

cxtraonlhmiTo. IVnir lour fnire oiihiier, non leurs principcs olfraifrn ont 
pa 4 — mats Irnr dinicntesMir «*t Icur it no itiAt |ias d*iin aimnur do 

aakoi, it tout na amour hardi* sinRuliev . . . quolquo choso d'bdrelciuc 
ou de criiDlnrU . . . JU’» iViumeaceniniu rile aoiitdcs aatreadohappos dolour 
orbitc i>t qui u*i>nt plus da LoU . . . ils touchent aujounTliui a I hdrolonr, 
deuiaiu au crime. 

Thk description would apply exactly to Madame de CompvaHon. 
The chief difi'ereiice between the characters lies in this, that in 
Aitmsieur de Cumore Madame do Campvalloti did her best to poison 
her rival, and that Blanche, though this plan doae occur to her, 
thinks it better iu the end to poison herscll. This we are probaUy 
meant to regard in the light uf heroism as opposed to crime. 
There ie room in the length of a novel fur the j^per and artistic 
development of such a character as Madame de CanipvaUon or 
Bkvnche do Chulles ; whereas in the tour short acts of a play there 
is imt nx>m fur tho method which M. Feuillet has adopted. ^ IIo 
prohAbly felt unequal to making such a character develop itself 
within his liiuits firoin tho inside, and was larced to have mcomae to 
such descriptions from the imtside os that quoted above* 

There are other reasons hesklee tlioao of art which m a k e it im- 
desirable to deal upon the stotfe with subjects which may he tily» 
even advantageouely, handled in a romiuicei. Therefore, m Uie fint 
place, it is to be legratted that MadUo. Favart has chos^ to impear 
in In the sscoad place, the part of Bkndie is by no 

ineana suited to her groat, hut somewhat neGiiliar, fowova* It is in 
the exalted regione of emotion, not in the more level pas s sge sof 
eveirday eixisteoce, that her genius finda ks proper path, 
exoids in dapieiiag violent passion, whether vented or euffiassed, 
most of all perhiqgi in representing a lofty sconu Thw who saw 
her perfianaaoee ol Z’Aventifrikce Area yean S||a vriB nnemy ”* 
how the speech eo nela d i ag 

' Bfievai dons Ibs yean, asosjllss geaa . ^ 
seemed to wiAer tbon to whim HwaahiHJSsa^ fn 

that part indeed, de Sa many oth^ ahiW ik hwitfcsa. It U 
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tbawtarBi«adk»4«CMiw, aMli||«>lNi«iM J)ttt 

«b» ■ntui Ml— Ih^twgr mart. ThsliMkia (teiiNt 
Ihtiiiin dll Swlgay «m tmii* to htt t9<hw«*1iw«*}%w^ 
«Mi«d * «bol* tn9«^ rf •«»» and iuifniimmm ^ Kjm 
fig tba world wdlhww tf . Again, thakaai of p»id«i«a«f c«uiw 
OTilinduated tinwagh HglAworit in b« ftaa aa4 manner aa aln 
K ^u<i tho fiildl riafft mSamirMr wMgifiDd and executed. 
And|& tmmfdttnt cry •^Voita mVmiox d^ne ! ** at th« iiiia of 
tho ^ird ict waa given with n T«r« force and ooneaniration ^ 

• OMMunga But the emodon in the ow'Uer portiona of the pkv U 
for the moat part masked beneath an apfMuuunoe of light 
ooqnatry, of ftomaiing joyouaneii^ of playful petulance* Such 
a as Uiis Madile. li'avart hi iacapshle of assuming; and 

oonseqaently her perfommiioe* artistic ns it was in every detail, 
psoduced a* jarri^ etfect In tho last act the \namug p aa a i o tia 
of Blanche do Cmellea aro bared without dis^^uiw, and there 
Madllo. Favart ibund for a brief space full seoi)e for hf€ 
powers. It would be ditficull to iulerpn^t bettor tlie rapid 
amotions,, expressed portly by voice, partly by countenauce, 
which culininato in the looiucut wbt’U Blanche is Uuupiod to 
poison Madame da 8avigDy« and resists the touipiatiou. The 
thought, the struggle with it, and the victory over it, 
wera told in a moment, and told as onlv a p>3at actrem 
could tell them. It would have l>oefi well bad the ctuiain 
Ihllen hero, before the deivth-scene of which wo htxd cession 
to speak last week. It might luive been eiifoly predicted that 
Madlle. Fuvart would rt'preaent this seeno with loss horror of detail 
than u introduced into it nt the Th«^Atro Francis. 11 er dofith- 
soene in Jnivt proved that she ciuild mprestMit disith u[K>n the atiure 
so oa to bo appalling, vet not repulsi\«:. Kvon in her Ktuids the 
death of Biuneho de Ohellert is I'cpulsive. Tho sudden rigidity of 
feature and limb, tlie inarticulnt4i moans of pain, the violent and 
irresistible treniur which accompany dt^th by poison are things of I 
horror which should not 1)e dragged frt»m real life to tlie Miaga. ' 
It should be incntioneil that Madame de ChelloHs lost breath is 
oinployod in calling for her veil, with which ahe desirf^s to conceal 
her face from Do ^vigny. It ia dishiHirteuing to find so groat a 
writer fls M. Octave FemUct descecKlitig to such a pallrv piece of 
theatrical etfoct as this. Msdllo. Favart s n^presimtation in Lc 
SpMnx will not, it is to bo feared, add to her dcservtHlJy grout 
lame. Those who have seen her gmiiiis at its l^ost in such plays 
as La Caprices de Marianne^ VAventuri'ere^ and On ne. b/uUne pas 
aveo fatnouTf will be disapixnutuvl by her prestmt junformance, 
which, to thoae who have nut soon lior at all l>efure, can give no 
just idea of her powers. 


NEWMARKET FIRST SPRIKO MtHTINd. 

A fter the mlsorable burlesque of ntcing witness «d at tlic 
Graven MiHaing, tho imjnoitfincijt, Jiowever flight, in the 
^rtof IsAt week was doubly welcome. And though tho Two 
Thousand wus contested by alxiut as uioderate a lot of iioraes ns 
ever took part in a big raco, tho Ouo Thousand amply mado iiu for 
any dohciencies in its moro ambitious rival, and the interest of the 
nuMiting was hurly sustained to its close. Csually it is diflicult 
for any large nummr of peoplo who meet on a raciXMurse Ut agree 
exactly as to what they coniu out to hou ; but lost week t here was 
one pervading anxiety, to see bow E(V)sftaiH would run, nn<i opinions 
were pretty ^u*|ly divided as to the chiuico of his winning or 
breaking down. The form of the l^'rench horse wee so far superior 
last year to that of any other two-year-old tfiat it was generally 
admittsd that, if ha luui made average improveiueut during the 
winter, the Two Thousand was at las mercy, especially os Mars- 
worth was disqualified, and more than ouo ul' the pcomuient per- 
focmers of last season, such as Newry, were not engiood in tlie 
Nevmarket race. On the other hand, there was the Sict of his 
having declined several valuable engsgoments towards the close of 
the past year, and of his having prusenled the appuaianoe to ex- 
^ peiMOCed judges, even on tho ib»t occasion of his running in public. 
' of a horse who would not stand a long or a severe course of 
tFsining. Still the weeks went on, weeks too of uninterruptedly 
dry weather, and there were no signs citlicr that Ecossais had 
given way, or that he was doing so little work us hi be pnicii- 
Ci^y unfitted for the great struggle on the 6th of May. So his 
friends argued thau as ho had stood training so long, ho 
would have no dimcolty in carrying off the Two Thousand 
from the nigged field opposed to him ; while hw emmiies — 
and they ware thoae who never put trust in a liorse who has 
onee him suspefted of unsoundness-- waited to Imve a good 
look at him befm pruocmnetng a final decision. But Imth friends 
and eaenues admiUed that, if ]^sssis were really out of the way, 
the tsdk of fiadiag the probable winner of the race was only ren- 
dsied nunu arduous ; and Spectator was selected hi such an emer- 
Mcy, probdUy mors because he ran seoond in the Kiddle Pack 
flate last year than lor any other reason. But there nem was 
abeUmchaaoelhriaonlsiw.to win a giuat nee; aadaooord- 
a large fiddmight have been expected Yoi when the oum* 
beta went op it appemed that there were only twelve sUtiM* the 
moatnotabb ahMsteta being Kr.Merry*t pauv Bub Boy mad Sir 
^liraUi&i WaOiiQa. Bbd eiiUb oflhk pair aomeded in in^ 
fyHbiioafarwaideadyomllr. Jiem had aome Una m 

whidh to m ea ame hialWby prespeots; and it wiB be odd indeed 
U, with ftwi oandidKM, the atelde 


n i y d b b crf tridagto own pert at Z^ncua tn the 
ODanonin that may In «memd to aiwnnb^ ^ 

TtwlMito tba!]>iroTnowpiaid wan 
repraentiiiwj^ Phlmootb instead of AqffHO| Seveikevellont 
%eetidor|vl1dtei^^ Boseobalt Ihrmfield, Earl Hanheli Vhieeiil» 
Ijaut, I>akedom,and Lsu^. A alancn at the pages of the ibssAMT 
Oulmdot will shovf how 6w of thxm had ai^ pmtensiaua to com- 
pete in the mat ram of the y«(ir,aiul the amontjr had not even tha 
merit of being brought to the post thorougldy fit lo vmi. The fiaUL 
taka it throu(%oat, whs ribt tmly uuKlorate in ^uaUty, but backward 
in condirion, w hitoball,lkwoobel,nrid Dukedom, laniiitioulsr,waDi* 
ing a great deal more time. Spectator iiulnod loiuied well, but ho 
hail not grown a bit since Isai year, and preeentsd the appeaiaiiee> 
of a horse more suited to r six-furlong courso than to a udle or a 
milo and a half. As for the favourite. Kcoasals. we did not hear 
one Bolltaxy word spoken in his favour in the ouolosurs — ^to w'hich,' 
by tlie way, the public were admitted lost week on payinoni of 
half a guinea for cntriuico ; auil it may l )0 observed thid, if the 
number of roew* at Newmarket is dimimslilng, the fiscllitHMi otferud 
to visitors to exfauid guim^as and half-guiucas show juo signs of 
decrease, lie laid not grown much, ho was nut half intiuod, be 
had u mrost deal of fiosu luid very little muscle, he was soft, he 
walko<l very tenderly, indetMl hu was aliwulv lame In his off fore- 
leg. Such was the tenor of tho comments that caught our oar on 
every side ; and wo may safely say that no favourito for a 
race ever went through his pndihiinary iuspoction with so little 
credit to liimself as Kcoesais iK^fore tlio Two Thousand. On tho 
other hand, Atlantic was unanimously hold to be trained tn uerfec- 
tion, and to be fitter to niu than any other horse in the euclosure. 
Still ho receded iustead of advancing in public fiivour as tho time 
drew on ; principally on tho stnoigth or a rumour that^ according 
to their tiials with Xndroi], lie was not bettor than, if so gtxid as, 
his stable coiujinniou AquiJo. And, desfiite Ecossais's manifest 
want of condition, he hiM^mno a stiMiigor favourite ovary moiueiit 
us it became more and more ajipareut how little the^ wan lo 
oppose him. We should odtl that Reverberutiou was not siuidletl 
in the enclosure, but Unit tIuHHt who saw him w9>tc satisfied with 
his ap[>earance, and, consiilering his inceiit dead-hcnt willi Miss 
Tolti, judged him fully C4ipiib1o of riinniiig into a place.. 
There was unusually little delay at the p<»st, nml the 
stor>^ of the uveo is*^KfK>n told. Atlantic, who caiTi<xi a lot 
of dead behij;^ ridden by Uie light weight, Archer, who 

is rapidly rising to eminfui».' in his profession, forced the running, 
iiis su]K^rior condition justifying the adoption of this policy, 
it has been said that AtLiuUc wan nr vet headed ftxun start 
to iinish, but, ac^cordiug to our iibscrvaViou, that Htaioiueiit Is 
iuac(miiite. Coming down tho Bushes hill it apm*jiriHl us that 
hold a clotir lead, whi(;h ho rotaiood tiu tho ciunmcncc- 
monl of tho as^xnt, when hu Uturnlly stood still from want of 
(Miidition, and Atlantic and Revorbenition [stssod liim wdtimut oii 
ulluit. Wo never saw a horse die away so suddenly and so hopu- 
loasly ; yet that Ecossiiis liun not lost Ixis line turn of speed in 
mamfent, for, though only half trained, he U»at all bin oj»j>onents 
for suia^l over nibo-teiiths of tlm distance. Two day(4 hiUu*, and 
the long-expected catJiMtnpho happened. Chi pulling up after a 
goodirollop Kcossais was iouud to Lr Iaino| aiui perhajH it would 
lm\u laiefi la^tter, both for his own reputation and fur f!)e pfirheU 
of his HuijporUirs, if ho had hrokoa down belbre, iiist^vid of aflm*, 
the Two ThouftOJiui, Tho slniggle for viclorv ladwiM-u Atlantic 
ami Ihwerliuratiou was not so severe as inight Ijo inferred from tho 
fact of lAird Falmouth '» colt wimiiug only by a neck. Ho liad 
always tho best of it up tlu» tiuol hill, and slolloil off Um chalh’)ngC9 
of B^'verlitratioii without difficulty. The victoiy, wo think, wax 
won with something in liaial, thanks the winner's perfia*! con- 
ditiuu. As regards the future, hfiwover, it is iiupoMibk for 
Atlantic t<i make any furthor improvemont beforo iIjo Derby, 
whilo lieverboration, whose rapid advauco fiHjtii plating form to 
tho front rank is tho must notnblo iuci<lQnt of the presont s<«;iN(.m, 
is c^opablc of being made ut leaat 7 lbs. beitur. ^ It is hardly likedy 
that danger is lo bo apprchcndcf] from anything that rtm in (ho 
Two Tlkousand bchinu the leading pair, eWH^ciaily as ii^os^ais Is 
not likely now to st*o tho post on tho Derby day; but l^onl 
Falmouth lum a fli*cond string in his bow in Aquilo, who, dt'spjio 
his inglorious exhibition in the Newmarket Bienuiu, is curnmlly 
reported to bo bettor over a mile and a half than his stable coin- 
pariiuo Atlantic. Anyhow the field fur the Derby promises to be 
of the most moderate quality, and ought con8<y|Ujuntly to Isi of largo 
fixe, ibr really any horse that can gallop at aU decently must 
have a chance. 

Wo may ^ow pass to the One Thousand Guimxia, the race for 
which is run on the Rowley mile instead of the Ditch inUo as 
heretofore. Nine camo to tns }>ost, including Apology and La 
Cotircuse, who, nflor Mias Tofu, h<dd the highest rank among tho 
two-year-old hllivs, Liulv Dilhwoll and Blauchefieur. Mr. 
w<iji repn-wmW by a ploui-kiokiiig daughter of Hkirmwber, Lord 
Ailesburv by Aventuri^re, Mr. Bowes b? roloiuiiM,atulBlr Joseph 
llawlev ny Devastation. No frmli cottU be fimnd with the condL* 
lion of the French filly. Tju Coufeoso. She at least was not half 
trabed, like Ecossais; but she has grown very little since last 
year, and though neat ead wiry, leoked hardly so a^pied to the 
eemrse as Apology, vbo has gnmu into arsKdaikahly &ir maie, 
and amaxed therooghty jprepwsd for the oontaat lAsnchcflour, 
Kkeailthe Heath Hsm hoassa thhi leaaM m excollent con- 
dhkm, and carried l^ord Fatsumifa^a ponnW eoloirrs conspicuously 
in the race; hot fria teat itninte ortwecD Le Ooiarttuw and 
Apology, and the latter won^ outstaying the ibnner. riome 
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felt hr on audience at a fklse note from a flinger. SometUiiff iiie 
been clone to make up for this unaToidablo drawback hr oceaMuDal 
illuftmtiona, an weu aa by brief dencriptione of oaca particakr 
experimGnt iniNtfted in tho tesrt. For the mt, all muet m left to 
the clearnejBi of expositi^m inherent in the leeturer*i own woriU, 
unobecured aathev are by aupuriluoue technicalitU«| and eparkling 
aa they do throughout with tne tiro of acnsibilitT ana geniua. 

IIow ii the idea of force, which the moat profound among philo- 
aophera will fool the greatest hesitation in defining, to be brought 
h^e to the apprehension of a class of bciys or girh» f This is tho 
nvoblem whi(;)i h'linidav sots hinisolf to solve in tha first of these 
nalf-dozoD lor;turos. iJore tho tact of the lecturer is shown in tim 
way in wliieh he loads his hearera on by aucceesive 8tof»8 of in- 
duction, fVoni obvious and familiar instances of natural forr»*s 
in action, to something like a distinct gentiralization of force in 
tho abstract. The particular force dealt with in tho opening 
lorturo is that of gravitation. The notion of force first comes 
into tho niind upon observation of what is going on in nalui'o, 
more es|)ecially of what we are ourselves conscious of bung able 
to efibct in^ nature, followed by analysis of what cfiuKc.s these 
offects. I'rior to such retiection all things arc taken for 
granted, exciting no kind of wonder. To the savage, and 
no doubt to tho child, how he came here, • liow he lives, by 
what moans^ he stands upriglit or ino^ os from ydiwe to place, is a 
matter of neither curiosity uor biwildoriueut. Jty degrees it dawns 
upon him that tlieso oflects come ubuiit in consoquimco of the ex- 
istence of certain forces, or powers, or abilities to do things wliij-li 
may be of the simplost and coniuioiieHt kind, yet w'liirharu efteential 
to our exisUmce every moment. Jl is in ourselves fii'st that this idiia 
of power originates. Sot upright on its edge ii sheet of piiyier resting 
gainst n sujiport, and, bv means of a piece of string attaclied, pull 
it over, flewj, suys the lijeturer, is a power biMught into use, 
ft power of tJie Inina ritrritMl on through tnis string in ii way wliieh 
is very i*emarkablo when wo come to analyse it. It is by means of 
conjoint powers, of which there are tuwenil lioro empfovod, tliat 
the paper is pulled over. Again, if I give it a push on the other 
sido I bring into play a jwurr, bul. a veiy clinerent exertion of 
power JVom the former. 1 may pull it over once mores without 
touching it, by pre.wuting t(» it h stick of shell-loA which J have 
with- 41 .piecy..oi* ilonnel. It might lx» blown over by the 
""^use of a morsel of gunpowder. Iti the shell-lac then, and in the 
guupijwder, there is wluit is called a power or force, though it 
would not he true to say that such a power or force was in the 
string. Kot that we are to suyipuso that there arc so very many 
dllTcrent powers. On thq^ commry, it is woiulerfiil hi think how 
few are the yiowers hy which all the ]>henoinena of nature are 
governed. at the lamp upon the table. There is an illustration 

of anotlutr kind of power. 'I h(*re is hi\at, a very ditiiinmt power from 
that of pushing or pulling; and so yvo find by degrees that | 
there are otlier powers (not many) in the vari«>u8 hoVUea around us." i 
Passing on t(t the conception of matter, tho loctim»r next spoko of 
the sort of njalli»r wo call water, in the tinid state, in ice, and in 
vapour if<Hinng IViirn a boiling flask. In each of those throe states ho 
showc'd vvater to pos^essthe power of weight, that is, gravitation, 
ftltliongh tile amounts of power in the three states n'Spectively are 
various, doing on to weigh water against various kinds of m^ter, 
us platinum ntid almiiiniuin, he drew attention to the ditiurent 
amoimts of force inlienmt in various bxUea, coming in the end to 
tho common property of gravitaUi.u:i htdorigiug to all matter alike, 
holding the earth, with its solid framework, its oceans oi‘ w'ater, 
and its envelope of air, together. iSome simple exponuients with 
familiar toys, such as the Dutch tumbler, oivlod by the clever trick 
which had greatly puzzled him when a boy/ how to hung h 
pail of wattur by means of u stick upon Uie side of a table, to- 
get hiir with that of balancing a cork upon the point of a stick 
by simply tipping it with wings, brought to a close this elementary 
lesson in philosophy, wdilch the lectiuer aummed up, and sought to 
stamp upon the lueuiory of his heureu, hy writing upon thoulack- 
bosrd, luidar the generm heading Force, the word Gmvitaliou. 

Kach subsi'cinent lecture enabU'd him to write under tlus primary 
power tlie name id* some additioiml force in nature. Ckihesion, 
chemionl athnity, hea^ nuvgnetism, uud elcciricity were in suc- 
cession imfolded, their uresence niid inlluonce made clour, and 
their distinctive) modes or working dtimoustmtecl. The distinction 
of powers displayed in the gravitation of particles of matter, in 
their mutual attraction under the |K>wer of a magnet, and in the at- 
traction of cohesion, was made manifest by exponuients which must 
have amused or delightmi, whilst they edified, the juvenile audi- 
tory. An arch of iron filings was built up to illustrate the force 
of mognotie attrsciion. UVo pioees of lend, scraped bright and 
oleanly cast and pressed together, were shown to Wmne one hr I 
virtue of the oohseion of their pwticles. Crystals of olnni, ground 
down to deetrojr their orystollixstiou and thoroughly saturated with' 
hot water, regained their crystalline form as the water (ooled and 
was drained otf, whilst a few pieces of clean coke thrown in during 
tlie process fomn^ the basis of a betuitiful fobric of alum cnrstols 
like a DAtuml mineral. Ascduthmofperchlarideofmercury'being 
mixed with one of iodide of potassium, a preduUate of biuiodideof 
mercury fell down, which was vellowat thofirat,lMBt,asth« iodide was 
^creased, assumed a pais reddish tint, turning to brilliant scarlet. 
The resulting md siibstaiiee, being made to uiraiigo changes in the 
cohesion of its \iartk)l3a under the applimtiog el aoat, was aeeii to 
€han{ire fipom r^ to yidlow and bock again in soexirdaace with thew 
voiyiittt^QimtioikSv The like change of nippss^esiagards the 
ihloe Of oohsaion was exphdned lo cimlitotethe only difihnMice 
hiNrOfO coimBaa^ 


way, looking like black-lead, and the dioihaad. The peei&r 
kind of cohesion shown in ejyatals^sacli os roekMlLeoIeareOttS 
spar, mica, and Icehuid spar in paitieular, was slgnsSy broegbi 
oat under the rays of the electric lamp, this being a bmim of ex- 
perimental science which has a peoaliar sptdl for sa oudlsM of 
beginners. Nor is its fascination one whit hns inteniw for 
tlie lecturer himself. Nature is with him ever foesh, ever 
lovely. As tho rhombs of crystalline spar turn round in the 
vivifying beam, liow are the luminous rings brought ont^nshinw 
aud chmiging, while barred and shadea by the Mock ^croesi 
** Look at colours --^re they not most bmiiUfnl for yon aad 
for mo Y — fur 1 enjoy these things as much as you do.” We have 
here, in this nattiral cbnflition of delight, the key to that unox- 
amptod chfum which Faradiw cxercisi'd over the minds and Imarls 
of the young. His was no dull didactic laying down of focts or 
loading the memory with cut and dried foimmos and definitidna. 
Nature horself was made to tell her tale in tones of haimosy and 
rays of light, and he, as her mouthpiece and illustrator, caught 
the soimd of her accents, and basket in tho light of her beauty. 
Nor was his ddighl in the loveliness and the nchness of nature 
unaccompanied bv a sensij of awe and reverence for the infinity 
or mystery which invests all truth ; a sense which, while it given 
eanjeslnoss and gravity to the teaclier, exercises a strongly attractive 
cfiect upon the taught. As the time came fur drawing together into 
ow the threads of inquiry which he and his class had beeu follow- 
ii^during the period or each course, it was hie wimt to strike a 
chortl of more or less solemnity, leaving upon the minds of Ihooe 
from whom he parted somewhat of the same high ospinitlon with 
which be himself weul on his way in tho pursuit of truth. Hissimple 
earnest TifSB gavo e)uy)hanis t(» his assurance that all honest and 
obsfrvHDt study of physical laws was certain in the end to b» 
rewarded hy the discovery of — 

TotiicuLH iti tuvH, Ujoka tn tfio ninulng hrooka, 
fckrnionn in stonwi, and good in e\'CTAthing. 

In the last lecture of tho scries Faraday remarked upon the- 
correlation of tho various forces of which he had severally treated, 
llhistralioiis wore given of tho way in which chemirjiil iitfiuity 
could ho made to produceelcctricity, and electricity in turn became 
chemical ailiuity. Attcnliou was cxnriod on to the further wonder, 
made kiiowm, ns ho inodes tly puts it, wdlliin his own time, but in 
truth by Olio of his own happir^st discoveries, of tho pow'or 
iiossessou by tluHc two furci^s to prtKluco niftgDotism — an affinity 
long susiwcted bjr philosopher'^, hut never aeiuonstrated before. 
Tho ovideiicts of tliis iulcrcliiingt'ablcnoss of force, as well os 
of the power of obtaining heat and light no less than electricity 
foom a magnet, were sliown in a succi'bsion of experiments lead- 
ing up to tho crowning principle of thest) 100101*08, the u]uvei*sal 
correlation of the physical forces of nature and their mutual 
convertibility one into tho other. To tho series is appended an 
interesting adcln^ss upon IJchthouse Illumination doliveivd bofom 
tho Koyol Institution March 9, i86o. No part of his life, Faraday 
WM fond of .^ying, gave him more delight than his omnoxiou 
with the Trinity jIou.v?, The dirt'Ct application of scIoiicai lo 
ohjocis the most practical and oven sficred. the security of property 
and the sal va turn of life, imported nu additional zest to a study 
which had ahtwly, in tho pursuit of li-uth for its own sake, a moiw 
.than adequate reward. In llio face of what science hfiB added 
to the theory and use of electric illumination during the intor- 
teniiig this lecture filill deserves lo bo read as a compact 
niid iuslriintive suminury of the origin and tho epplicaliou of the 
electric light. 

THE LATCK WITS ANP IirMOURISTS.* 

W E have to make a confession in regal'd to this book — nrunoly. 
Unit we luive not read it through. Wo must adit, howevor, 
that it a buok which scarcely asks to bo read through. It ia 
ttssuredly lunde in great pait w ith scissors and postc, and Mr. 
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for example, the oiticlo upon Thaclmy, of whom Mr. Timbs haa 
not much to loll us, is eked out with uassagsa firom Fimity Fmr 
and 11*010 various papers published in bis collected worb, we do 
not fond thiit wo are being quite fairly treated However, the 
rotid^ has in his own hands the very simple xemedy of skipping* 
and in a book nrliicli is luoant to be dipped into imtuar th iw nnei 
tho error is venial. There is one other point upon whieb 
some mlvei'fo criticism might be made. The great merits 
of a compil^ nro accuracy and good amuigoment. Now Mr. Umbs 
repeats slorios xalber unnecessarily, and he^kos emus 

of cnrck*asne8s. When, for osample, he folia ua in the page 
that tho poot died in 1855, and that he went to Paniui 
1845, four yeoro before hie death ” we feel that a very UUla at- 
foution to the proof->sheQta would have remov^ an obvious slip of 
the pon. Wo have noticed«one or two cither aline of the 
same kind, but they are not grave oflhneea^ and a good dml 
may lie |Murdonsd to a gentfoman who teUs ua in hia m- 
face that he published a nook of the aame k}«d fif^. jesfli 
SM A Qortaia ammini of repetition and iDaecanoy is andvihge 
m old age ; auA oa the whole, we sue obligsd to Mr. Tiam for a 
book whW| if not a foulUshi tyriiknm of wsttiu^is foBL of 
amusiQg bits. ^ 


• JlMi^ Ikmafth Zaur mtl$ mri 
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Tba dma cto iAom good MjlOttl «*d oeoaiitiie jwfcWMuotto 
no hem eoUecM forai a enimm varied perty. Amongst 
stetMtnen them m OatmlAg aod tUleyxh;^; omooget mriotia 
B ritem them m Odleridge aad WKatelyj eiiioti|ii;«t mnrelisle^ 
Jhukmj and Didbmef onionget jpoHticifl^ Oohbett and Curran j 
amaosat'ottmoiiritto, Lamb. XKmgleA Jemild, Hood, and Barham \ 


amao(B;^lt^tttaonriito^ Lamb. XKmgMA Jomild, Hood, and Barham \ 
and mwimt aotora, Cbarlee hmihowa mid Michael Kelly \ vrith 
a alsmmneotni aaeortmont of other ceTebritioa of greater or 
lamer dignity. To give any genml impTr^aaion of eo r.irii^ 
» CoUeetton ia ratbetr difficult; but a few ronifuks natnrany 
ocieor ae wo tnm over the pfisrea. We have often conaalercd 
the miostion what jwirty we ehotild like to meet if were 
mable of summonmff the dead ftoiu their gravew. Who of 
all the brilTiaiit talken that have left a grent reputation 

behind thorn troiild really be the most nf!T^Nibh» iu ronversMi- 
tion ? Should we go bark to the days of the ** Mermaid *’ 

and liaten to Shaks|:^an> and Ben Jon-^onV wit-combtt* ; 
or yiait MiHou in his blindnvs^ ; or drop in nt a coffoc- 
house to hear Addison and Steele ; or dine with Popt» 
at Twichenham to meet Bolinghrc^ke, Swift, imd (ray ; 

or spend an evening at llullnnd House with Maenufay 

and Sydney Smithy or listin to some of the alwunlitieH 
of Charles Mathews m* Tlieruloro llwk? Th«rw i« nimih 
to be said on behalf of various thoori«*s, for convi*rwti™tl 
reputation is ner<‘?s!irily *^f the most iiucerudn eharaettn*. 'I'lie 
fragments which people bring away friim dining-rotims nr roffi**** 
houses scorn stmngefy to Insr? thwr brillinnrj when n*p(mti‘rl in 
cold blood. A^hen wc told that such or a reinarlc 
threw a whole audience into conv«i]si<*iis nf Inughter, w<* »uv 
inclined to wonder whether thfir was i^orim spoidal chiirin in tie* 
speiiher, or whether the wine was speciallv good, er iht) anmloli* 
cruelly mhirc*porte(L Few imleod of all the o<iiivcrsutioiml gems 
that once dAsned so h^htly are cipiible of sparkling when ence 
taken out of their setting. Tlio skull of Y<»nck does not diHV r 
more fVom his living countAmance than the lure skelt‘tA)n of a jest 
which once set the table in a roar differs from its ap^Kurance next 
morning. It is the difference between the flower in a garden 
<ir a meadow and the flower in a botanist's horluriura. IVad, 
withered^ and scentless, wo are iistonislied that nnyb<^dy 
could have oyer admired it. One canso is obvious in sotno ctm'$. 
Thu ploinrare, for oxoinple, which we receive from u speeially 
felicitous pun depends in no small degree on its being obviously 
impromptu. If we had been present when Swift made the cele- 
brated pun upon a lady’s mantle knocking down a vhdin — Montim, 
VBB, misor» nimium vicina Oromonm*’ — we should have l)een 
startled nt the amazing felicity of the application. '^Vheu wo lu‘ar 
it in cold blood, wo fancy, and porhsps rightly, that the violin and 
the mantle were invented t^i suit the riddle, * The inversion of the 
relations between the sc uu‘ which suggests tho nuuark and the re- 
mark by which it is suggested Ukes all the jKiiiit out of tho saying. 
Indeed, there is a dramatic element in all good convorsotioii 
which cannot pc^ssibly bo replaced. Mr. Timbs, for ex- 
mople, quotes s<n'eral of Douglas .Tcrrold's good things; 
ana it is wonderful Ut see how Kttle they stand the 
process, A gomtlemun, telling of ’jorao stupid practical joke, 
said, ** I thought I should have died with laiighbT.” I wish 
to heaven vou had,” wplicoi Jorrold. ** All 1 want,” said an 
orator, try mg to interpose in a stormy disAUission, is coniiuou 
sense.” ** Kvactlv,” Jerrold replied j ** that is precisely wlmt you 
<lo want ” ; and tfio discussion, we are told, waa h/st in a burst of 
biughtor. Now we can citfily imagine, when wc’como to thiuk 
about it, that interraptions of this kind may camoj amusement at 
the time by* the happy inlerj<5clion of a little shrewd observation 
at the critical moment. But when written down in cold blood 
ihy leave little behind except an impression of gross rudeness. 

Suppose that from all the gorjd snyinga which pass curreut in 
aodety, to say nothing of those whjch are wrhten in book.**, we 
wore to removo throe classcA of witticism — thorn*, namely, which 
savour of protSmitj. those which are more or less indecent, and 
those which are snarp personalities — and how much would bo 
left? ^ Of jtbe first two clnsees we do not find any repro- 
sentatives in Mr. Timbs’s book; but it is impossible not to 
observe how much^ pain most luive been given by thr^ witty 
peisona, though their sayings are now repeated for our enjoyment. 
Rogers, for example, was spiUdbl himself and the cause of 
^itn in others, flis well-known remark about the fortunate 
niaa whom eyeryhorly hod Ix-en praising frit hi.4 good bxtks, 
his wealth, his abilities, and his rank, ^'Thnnk (lod, be bos 
got bad te^ I ” yaa a frnnk esimressioa of the nmllcc which : 
animates most of his intticlsms. When Hwk odvist^d in 

his turn not to attend Byron’s frinoml, for fear the uudortakor ! 
would daim him os a corpse interred six mouths ts^fore, the 
fricerioastiess covered a brutal remark op^m a poisonalj^uliarity. 
TaUeyrandb sayings ars still more offensive. Tho answer 
" Already f to the man who saidfhe was feeling tho frirments of 
hell,aiM! Chdremafk to the man who said that his mother had been 
a beauiy, ''CTdtait done xnohsieiir votre qui pas ii 

f ^ strike us as owing nearly aU their merit to their 


fherviSty. The Isst saying quoted, for example, is not eximMitm he p^Areiyed^-4o Be fiur ft is impossible 

one which could hare oceum^ to e6br.Kly ebe, but shu]^ along with Mr. Cox but it wiH be observed thsl; in indi 
entf'whjcih nobody else would hate vsnitured to utter. Tia%- lastaoees he goe« much further, end represents Ileroibitiis m 


cDg'whjch nobody else would have vsnitured to utter. 

Kogetm, of course, have a name fbr cynieisitti m% 
wie SonotflM that men <rfgicalergo(4imtttrearealwMniudi 
mote agreedile. An mde-doHcaa^we am tcdiL aidml whettity, 

K maeh in Us own style, Wliat U tlm dilromiuw a 

eOathdie Ushop and a jackass ?” the answer being, that 


** One wean a erene upon Ms bach, and the other iqm hie hseeat** 
“ What jsthe diffcmioA.” rclorted IMialidyf ** hstwsdnen side de* 
camp and a donkey ? ” “I don’t know," ropted the, aidcHle-oaien, 
interrogutiveU^ ** Nor 1 either,’^ said W'heteljr. After all. thsie la 
noUiiug vm funny in calliuga mati a donkuy tuhia1hee,eiulthopBr» 
ticular turn given to tho rolnark is one which we suspect to hero 
botm hit upoii by fkmu< hiiiidrcdA of (aihoollKws Kffom it ocemted 
to thi* Arcnbii»hop. l.tunb waa ouo of the Vindliest of men, a^ 
his humour h«^ tho emallcdt p^wiblc infusion of ill-feeling, SM 
yet evun T^flinh miwt hiiv«' wriflci^d a fWond to a )oke pwtty 
often. \Vb*'n ho replied to tkdin'idiro’A qm^itioa, Did you over 
hear me pi^^Ach P " I nover hearil vou do anTthiiig cico ” wo 
may bo pivtly sure tlmt llm Viunnrk did not slrihu Coleridge Sa 
altogether pleiwint. 

Is U quire pnssible, in rthort, lo bo a good Christian and a pro- 
fe«H.*cl wit? .VtuI, if A\it pA<»»es into rriujlty on one side, does it 
not const«n!ly dciH-t'nil liufftKmtMV on the other? Mr, Timbs, 
for example, reconlA a long wtory of how (Charles Mathews <uiee 
pa.^Ki hin>Ai*lf oil’ fnr a SpaiiiMh Aiubrisft'tdor. He went in a post- 
chni.Ho to Dftrtit)nl, Mud hiti tVimidrt spread the ri'poH thiit he was 
tho xYmWstulor incognito. Of courm' people Mieved and came 
in crowds to lioe. 11 »* u/^loniched the p^niplo at tho inn by mixing 
his fcHKi in a msmn r contrary to all British pn^judices, aud 
iimtiAgtHl to put it in tin? tin' when their bucks were tunietl. Ho 
sailed in a private barge and completely took in the captain — a 
ft*Al which (ha'** not soeui v*Ty aumxiug when we arc tohl lluit n 
friffAti^ had been Tm*par'‘d to rer»ognize him by sigujils, oml thntilio 
officei-s rw'f'ived him ia fall uaiAtriii, and with duo Oidritatnms. 
Why shivuhl n<»t tlio poor niptuin of Um biirge ho hikeii in ? How 
wAH he to know tlnit tho olHcers of a ri»Yrtl sliip wcixipll enpiged In 
an oliihorato ))aM i* of silly buffo/mery ? Tlu^ captain of ihe bargs, it is 
added, wrtM brought Ui Miithewsin the cabin of the ship, iind ** an 
lndescrib.ibh' se^oie «>f rich biirlewquo was eniwied.” a gKAt 

de«l inoie of this tomfoolery the party lamlwl at OrAvewiul atui 
returned ti» f^ondon, ‘Miivurialing^ upon tho hoAt,” K — w<i Iwg 
pnnlon fnr Uuj hypolhesi*^ -the Duke of bklinburgh nnd his suite 
look the m‘<v*-‘*suvy trouble to eonvinco tho captiiin nf n penny 
steambofit that 80 IUO nopulnr Actor of the day wan th# Fmjjarcr 
of IfusHia, they would no doubt succeetl ; tut w« Hhould flnd 
it dtiHcult to enter into the Ain of the iM'rformnhcn. Tbo 
]wirry, we are told, n«'vcr lost their gravity; we wonder rather 
tlmt. thi'V could look each other in tho Aico without blushing. 

Alsw! thcHi' Ht'/ries of iliMmriod fuuarg about oscheerAtl ns tbo 
sight of a diumT-tablo urtcr tbo guests have gone, and left 
nothing but haltW*mpty gliisscs ivnu rigiir-fislies. Ami yet wo 
do not mivin to Icavu the impression that we should seriously 
I propose that all wit should w suppressed by public opirnon. 
Them is even a time, it may be, for that kind of wit which 
Iwiniers most closely upon Iniffooncrv; for, ns the wise 
nmn tells us, there is a time for everything; but. it is r.'ither a 
ghastly cert'iuony when w<' try to rf»vive its dead born*s, ami 
invite a later gener<oion to Io.»k on nnd wontler, Tliere an.*, how- 
ever, many irnifh br(f»*r tilings recorded in ftif, T’indw’s pHgtsi, 
and some which nuil.c us regret, the iinpO!»Hihility u{ trM.v»'lling iu 
tini«3 as well as in space. And yet w« c«.u derivn some kind of 
consolation oven fn>m reading tlic Is'st sayinj.*^ of tiepifrted 
huiiiourists. A witti<*ism has a kind of iimnortfllily indepurdunt 
of ita originator. The really g(s»d Aayinga wo And have imver Iswn 
first iiiventod by anybocly, Thoy are handi-d 
generatifiu to another, and aro much Iniprovwl in tha pro- 
cess. W’hsn, Again, wo compare actual reporta of ronvcrsatkiii 
with tho wrilUm records of thought, w« aru struck by 
the obvious fact that what a man writes is genemny much bcitu^r 
than what ho says. Kven the grcNitest of wits is happier in his 
study, where he can polish hts own good things nnd iulrridtwe 
them in their due place, than in tho random flashes of Ain which 
owe half ihoir inont iu thiuT temporiiry surrouncliniw. We siispn t 
that if all I^iUiub’s talk had br'eii tnkort down by too ro^wt Nkilful 
n^irter, wc should have had nothing half ns gi^od as the F,mry^ 
of Elia; and that the liest part of .Sydney Smith Wfts not that 
which corij.scatcsl during an evening at Holland Ifouse, but that 
which w/iH del il Mil'll tely committed to paper, and may bo read by 
all men. 

COX’S irrstoifY or (.j:kix'E.* 

(.S>rof|/i iVoO'etf.) 

B EYOXn nil doubt Niebtihr was justiflcfl In an evprsssinn 
which lurtv l>e taken as the keynote of Mr. a view of tbo 
work of Hcrorfotus, tlmt it hoa nii epic nUbsr than an hist^irical 
charact4T. But Mr. Cnx lias shown with uupremlenled /ofce 
bvw tho qdful unity of IJenulotiis’a History is the offspring of a 
religumfl conception of the counie of human aflaim, which k naver 
at a loss for illustrations of the operation of Hbo principles it 
involves. This leads him to an uneonaeious neleotion of eamsM of 
a peetiliar kind for every dcft;rript.ian of results, and obscares tho 
nil leiatkms Udween esimcs and multa which it h husiAm 
of the hsrtorian jiroperly so ealled--dlio scientific hbtorimi, if 
expmaiou he pr«?ferred^^ explain* Bn fiur ft is Impossible t/> 
go along with Mr. Cox & but k wiH h» oheerved thsl; in individitMi 


iastaoees he ||p>ea much further, «ad rqiremmis Ileroilotiis nrd only 
an opBS^-which be no doaht^woo^— to the charm of sirp^miatiizal 
ou ww t h m, hut as hliad to tho naessstty of ^scingttishing heiween 
iottial iumrion and fiet On these points wr may momentiirily 
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ganenleaiidonff akidfrliiim of Mf> Clox^agt^temeiitandy tminin a t i ^ 
ofniattmliludT tolMidtevted^ TohUniaiiiTUwof thaoaiiaa^ 
Moponaanui war ha a^Qiam with alear comaiiten^. ” [Tha 
of Allioiuaii anidni was ona which could sot ra roalited 
without fmottug the uKot chaiishad miopias of the Mcient 
Hellcoie and Aiw civilisation ; and for this ehanga the HaUenlc 
triW asiwadly waia not prepared.*' Tba treatment^ howavei| 
whidi of her empire Athens adopted towards 

the nv»iirhf>* of her confederacy was, as Mr. ()ox’s asserts, (me 
which gave them no substantial grievance apart from tba paadon 
fbr inter^tieal independenoe.'’ Indeed in a burst of patriotic 
pride, umortanately too vague to (convey much comfort, bo observes, 
towards the dose of the second volume, that “ in her relations 
with her allies Athens exhibited a dignity and a juatico which, if 
they have marlred the dealings of any other people, have marked 
tnose only of England.” Apart from lesser and later charges, ^e 
aocuaationa brou^t f^inst Athens with reference to the period 
before the P^ponneaian war resolve themselves into three kinds. 
Her forcible laouction of revoltem is to bo regarded as an inevitable 
necessity. Her intorforence with the constitutional life of her 
allies is less easily justifiable. It is doubtless true tlmt ** Athens 
did not maintain democracies where the general opinion of a city 
want in another direction ” ; and on the assumption that it was 
the duty of all oligarchical go\'ornments to accept at once a domo- 
cratical reform of their institutions, Athens was in this r(^p^ 
only hastening a series of legitimate developmenUi. Of the bonohts 
accruing to ^e allies from transfer of more important judicial 
cases to Athens, on the other hand, Mr. Cox takes a hardly tenable 
view. “The Athenian/* he says, “ provideil a court to which all 
the allies might, under either of thestj circumstances ** (namely, 
disputes between different cities or betwetm the allies and the 
dominant State) “ betake themselves, and odniitUMl them by so doing 
to all his own judicial priviUges. If bo might, as im ofUcer of the 
confederacy or as a private settler, summon a citizen of Chios or 
Byaantium before the Athenian llelioia, these in their turn had 
the same remedy againat him ; and thus ho miuht say with justice 
that the downfall of the Athenian empire would soon (M>nvinco the 
world not of the cruelty, but of tne moderation with which 
they had exercised tboir im{>orial authority.*’ And then Mr. Cox 
goes on to say that before the Pelo]ionnesinn war “ the subject 
allies of Athens might find in the Athenian law courts a protection 
at least equal to t^t which the rarliaiueiit of Kngland afforded to 
the natives of India in the days of Warren Hastings. " It will, 
however, be hardly maintained that the natives of India were 
admitted to “all tne judicial privileges” of Knglishmeii, among 
which that.'of sitting on juries, as well as of coining before tribunals, 
is usually r^koned. The transfer, though justifiable as an inevi- 
table measure of policy, cannot jxissibly bo reconciled with the 
character of the onginai compact. The truth seems to be that the 
working of the (constitution of the Delian Confederacy in the spirit 
in whidi it had bcMon concluded was in itself an impossibility, that 
its basis was a delusive Federal relation, and that the imperial 
tendencies of Athens had to be pursued after a fashion which most 
sorely tends to mutual distrust and its consequences, under the 
only too transparent covering of a Federal union. It may be that 
Pericles hims^ distrusted ue durability of so false a relation when 
he contemplated an Hellenic union on a broader basis. Mr. Cox 
refers only in a note to this scheme, as to the date of which opinions 
difl^. 

In future volumes of this History we shall look for much 
whichdte author may, according to a plan necessarily 'aa yet only 
in part unfolded, nave judiciously reserved for thorn. His 
narrative of the Pdoponnesian war, extending to a perhaps 
•unneexMsary length, has left him no space for more than inci* 
dental notice of those extraordinary, but not inexplicable, changes 
in the progrese of Athenian life which it is the duty of the 
historian to examine, and, if possible, explain. It is here that 
the nanative must diversify its course with the aid of the whole 
wealth of Attic literature. We thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Oox as to the inexpodieooy of accepting the poets — the comic 
poets in particulaz^--«s historical authorities, whether on a Periclee 
or a Oleoidion ] but in any case tbeir works, as remains of tbe age 
to which Um^ belong, possess, like the works of plastic art, an 
inestimable value for the historian. Wo trust that Mr. Cox too 
will sttooeed in adding to the vividneie with which the labours of 
previous bistorians havo enabled us to realize something of the 
many-sidsdness of Greek life in the “ school of Hellas,*' the city for 
whose history he has so warm a i^pathy. In his second volume 
he has been rather oppreesed br a deeiro to do justice to the details 
of the noblest histormal msrrative the world possesses, while oxer- 
cising bis own right of critical inquiry into pasasges suggesting 
dli&wties or justiMng doubts, ^e freedom with which he 
erlrieisea the narrative of Herodotus be has not suirendered in 
on that of Ihucydides ; but he has found fbw oppor- 
tunities in the latter instance for exhibiting any power of nesh 
oombination or reconstruction. But the publication of his History 
is jttsriftad by much to which we have been unable to advert, as 
as bj aome tetores to which we have sought to^ direct 
attentioai and, ashe adds freedom of movement and width of 
tom ke enfiess of judgment and candour of comment (rf 
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bodily activity and general inte&lgence, decidedly avma to books^ . 
and oheerfully throwing away every chance of amemkial or pro- 
fessional distinction— -what is to bo done with him? |le may^ ^ 
take the few hundreds it would have cost to frnish his education^' 
and see what he can do in the colonial new worlds, either ofrthe 
Far West or forthor South. Here is the fimt type of the geotWmaii 
emwant. The second is perhaps a marri<m man approaching 
middle age, whose iudop<uu{ent income was but just enough to 
support his position as a bachelor in good society, lie finds that 
the yearly interest of his few thousands is likely to fall short of lha 
increasing family ex[^uses. For himself and* hia wifb he might 
roly upon the gradual pniolicu of aniaU household economies, and 
a voluntary abatement of their mtcial pruUmHiuns. But the future 
settlement of their children in this c'ountry ion or tlfleen years 
hence is a problom of pi\Ht apparent difhcuUy to their anxious fom- 
Higlit. W ith a view, tlmmforo, to whet may heruaftor prove the bmt 
for his growing boys and girls, this example of the si^cond class of 

f entlemen eiiiijjprtuits is abiuiit to sock a new home beyond seas* 
t is fur the iuHtniction of both classic — the first called Ucelebs, tlie 
second Benedict — that Mr. Stainer has written a lively boob of 
description, ani^ote, and coiumoni. 

It is assumed, in his practical advice, that the gontletuen emi- 
grants havo a liking for agricultuml, or {Mtstoral, or some kind of 
rural industry. The iimu who hss neither connexion and capital 
for mercantile business, nor the skill of a common handicmlV must 
not think of town life in the colouios utihas ho no a doctor, or 
norhapH a laiicl-fuirv<\vor. Farming^ stiK’k-raisiug, and sneep- 
ureeding, in a rough uiiscdentitio fasliion. iimy come to Ini paying 
occtqiaiions after two or three years ot blundering, lielbre “Mr. 
Newclium” has spt'Ut all his niouey. Ahnost twery KngUshmah, 
even the cockney shopkeeper or the bookish reclusiH who does uot ' 
know one cereal crop from another in the field, cherishes in secret 
a fond eotUMdi that he could manage a fana siicMX*ssfully<|i> if ho 
wcjv owner of the freehold with the ueceMMirv plant and stocks 
The result of such experiments in Kngland has \hxui witnessed by 
the acquaintance of many an elderly retired draper or stuckbroW 
after bis release from the counter or the desk. It is ufHially a penis- * 
tent yearly loss, of no ruiiious amount, which is rendU;y»on)e as the 
price of a healthy and interesting pastime, lint in aMiw qquutry, 
where the novice or stdoliHl in tigricmlUiro has less opporiiiuity of 
spending largo sums in complex drainage M^hmnea or the uuriibaks of 
artificial manures, a town-bred man of robust bodily hmltn mayiicqiu 
to get a living, and in time a profit, out of his cheaply boiiglrtlaDd. 
The pastoral enter])riHe of AustruUa is more ha/.urdo^ to in- 
experienced men of moderate capital ; they are rather advised to 
eschew it altogether. It is not 1 lie wiuatter itr IcMMit; of n vaJtl sheep- 
run, speculat iiig on the huge produce of wool ^oiu myriads of fleecy , 
backs, that Mr. iStiimer has in view. He tnwiU rath^ of the situ- 
ation of the ffirtuer in distant lands. Tlie setthT or nxed Qoroiiist, 
who grows corn or iiKtal which he is sorucUmes unable tocouvort 
into money, Naans nevertheless to be secured against the Uilal wr6c*li 
of his fortunes, ss well as against risk of starvation. The questioti 
is, whether a gentleinsn emigrant will fmd it worth his while to 
go through the liardening ordeal of such n life, faring and drudging 
Rko a peasant, as he ought to do in the tirst few years, llir tliusake 
of a bare plain living, and an estate which may slowly rise in vaiuh 1* 
This last clause touches a subject upon which one might have 
wished for more infonimtion than Mr. Htaiuer has given us. Iflt 
bo for the future advautage of bis children that the gqptleitUin^ 
emigrant is willing to renounce his old home and habits, be Would 
like U} reckon the probabilities Ix^ariiig on bis hope of an indutluhu 
addition, the development of colonial prosiHsrity, to tbe worth of 
the indiviuiial filer's mvestroept in buyiug,(hjaring,and fenciighis 
land, and in tbe buildings upon it. But Mr. Htainer is too cautious to 
deal in prospective estimates of the flourishing conditmn likely to 
bo attained ny those newly settled countries in which Kngljsh fami- 
lies are only now beginning to feel at home. In exercising this 
reserve, wo think bo lias set a good example, more csjHjcuilJy with 
regard to Australia. The climate^ Australia, and its eflecU tipon 
the European race of mankind, iw^pon cattle and vegetable pro- 
ducts, must be observed throi^ a larger cycle of yiMiri tiiau 
hitherto, before we can predict its rate of increojfo either in wealth 
or population. In the cast), again, of tbe Canadian Dominion, with 
the federal Republic on iu long frontier, tliere are political coo- 
tingenciisi which might possibly aflect tbe position of its landed 
proprietors. Thi>iio of Virginia, tbe “Old Doiuiiiioii.” am now 
most esgt^r to sell out at prices absunlly lower than ino prices of 
similar estates in adjacent Maryland or renusy Ivauia. The probable 
aminint of “ tmeanm incremsot ” which accrues to as eaUte from 
the ffunwal advance of social and economic welfare in the *gotn- 
mumty around is known in England to be a very subatantial 
eonaideratiem. In a well-h>do ooicmy, we may suppose, its reality 
la equally undeniable, while it bears a more obvious visible mo- 
pomon to tbe actual outlav in bringing the land under eultiratioD, 
end providing agricultuzal appliaiiM. Bui the elementa of the 
proUem so &r aa regards the future steady proara of the oomrnon- 
wfNdtii axe still uncertain white tbe bist'^ncaT experiences of the 
epiopy aie limited within the range of a single generati- u or two. 
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It 10 ratber iihe immadiiKte pertonal experkmoea of the gentleinAn 
cohMiift, asd the daily habiU of hb domentio life unde? new dr- 
camatanoee, that form tlio topic of dbcuaaion in tbeae two volumee. 
The author^ who haa hvo tinwa vieited British Amarica^ upon 
several oceaaions also the principal States of the Union, from the 
Atlantic shore to Ohio, but not those of the South and Far West, 
compares their local ndvantai^ea and drawhaclcs. ^ dnds, in all 
* that he knows of the vast North American continent, only two 
districts, each of lijuited extent, which he can personidly recom- 
mend to the English gentleman emigrant with from 3,000/. to 
5,0^. capital for ogricultiirnl investments. Tlie ilrst is th/it 
pHninsiila of I 7 |)i»er Canada which lies between the thrive fifikes 
Ontario, Erie, and Huron^ south of the 44th degree of latitude. 
Here the reader is invited to accompany Mr. Htamcr in a 
few weeks* sojourn at the couifortuble abode of his friiii'l 
Benedict, cheered, of course, by the presence of iMrs. flenetlicl, 
i^n a ready-made farm near Toroutow purcluised for 2,500/. 
itie domestic and commercial economy ox such au estubli.sluueut, 
managed with intelligence and induairv, and sujf»ported by i^^ool. 
more for working expenses, demand the visitor a complaci^nt ap- 
proval. The gentleman farmer siienis to ‘be in u fair way of 
^ing veiT well ; but the lady who plays tiuj farmers wife 
luui found two bitter grievuncos in the colony. AVo fear that 
jmerely to name these will set many an English luiddle-clnKH 
matron against every proposal of au American rustic home. They 
are^ in two words, neighbours and w^rvaiits. The coiirw* I'aiiiiliarity 
of those Hoifornnijs ” can only be ivj)elled at the cost of provoking 
their malicious enmity. The tyrnniiy of the help/’ as a peculiar 
American domestic institution is styled with the severest irony, is 
a persistent roimi of teiTor over the nominal master and mistress 
ofthe house. This formidable oppressor, who iiivadoH their private 
repose in the guise of a female iiireling for needful sei'vices, luny 
bo either a haughty native Auiericau woman or an inip(jrted Irish 
Biddy, Whether the scold or the slut be the more uuploasant is 
a point wliicli Mrs. Benedict has not yet decided. It was in vain 
for Mr. Stumor to offer tliis good larly, when she pourerl out her 
griofs^with her tea at the break fas t-taulo, such random consolations 
as uxight occur to the masculine ignorance of u rambling bachelor 
and sportsman. If he had himself been a Benedict, he would have 
known better than to talk to her in a reasonable way. He might 
then liave spared Uiu endeavour to pttrsuade her, b^ any amount 
of argument or example, tbut the social evils of a Canadian 
residence cmld be eit]|«tr remedied or endured. 

The same diaadvantiij^e, to families lurcustomed to the English 
standard of reilnemunt in manners and decorous reserve of private 
Ufa, will of course be found to exist on the opposite slioro of l^ake 
Ontario, m the northern districts of Now York 8laU' The scenery 
hara is highly picturesque, the soil is fertile, and there ore good 
roads and markets. If one docs not mind living in a groat Repub- 
lic and disowning allegiance to the British Crown, the pleasures 
of an independent rural life may bo enjoyed in UtM ^tato. or in 
that of PennaylvanisTJ But the price of bind is higher tbnu in 
Canada* A poor gentleman, one whose fortune is l(»ss than 5,cxx>/., 
cannot do much good for himtadf ns au i^iculturist in oi^ of the 
Enstam or the Middle States of the Imion, except in Yiiginia, 
where he has just now an opportunity of doing very well. Since 
the late Civil AVur, it appears, the impoverislied and disgusted 
nUmtera have been seeking t<j dispose of eligible farms, wdth good 
uuildings, in convenient sitimlions for railway, road, or river 
carriage to the markets, at six or lawen pcuinds sterling an acre. It 
is true that in some instances, where the soil has been exluuistod 
hw tobacco crops in the waste ful tlmi's of slaveholding management, 
tne piirohasor of such im estate may liavo to ex]umd something 
' moxa upon it. Yet bis uDdertaking seems likely to prove less 
oxxerous than in the forimta of CauadiL The climate 01 Virginia, 
too, is mild and gonial, and is, in the section lying be- 
tween Richmond and the Blue Mountains, not unhealthy 
or d^iUtating. To many Englishmen, moriKiver, of the gentleixum 
amigroDt class it wiU bo an inviting consideration tluit the 
Virginian ruml proprietors are like our country squint, or wish at 
least to be thou^ like them, while they cherish a saving repug- 
nance to the Yankees and Die New Yorkm. WTiatever mivy be the 
real merits of native society in one or another section, the pre- 
conceived notions of the neweoaier from Groat Britain, unless he 
be a zealot fbr abstract political dlemocnK^, will ]u?rhn]^ bo most 
likely to meet a satisfiictory res^ionae in Virginia. He will be less 
exposed to insulting sorcaaiuB and inveciivoa directed against the 
country of his birth than in the New Kngkmd States or in New 
York, and he will have few Irish among his ncighboun. The 
problem of obtaining household service with tolerabio subordinsp 
lion and cheerfulness may bo solved in Viimk, we are told, 
by luring an olderW negfese, as the least objectionable of American 
nelps.’’^ It is for Mr. and IMbes. Benedict to weigb these considera- 
tions on eaoH side, and to fix their choice upon Canada West or 
" Old ” Vumla, which may best suit th^ taste. The long and 
Csinaaian winter, though undoubtedlv salubrious, may deter 
penwns of middle age whose constitutione have grown soft in 
^pemte seasons of our insutar ofime. Agricuttund labours in 
Oaimda are suspended during several manOmt flrom the middle of 
Novell^ to t&e beginning of April, tt may W suspected that 
Iha enforc^ idleuem of^is*' stack Urna,** liHevad only by the 
pastbnes of rieigli^ rad sl^ 
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his 3fOOof. or Spool sunk in the Ihrm, nay smusa^htaMetf in than 
parts of North America, if he be an aroeot spo mnan y at very 
small coat. Instead of renting a Scottish moor, a pnvilegn ett 
partridge and pheasant shooting, or the tishmg of a trout sCreain or 
salmon river, he is free to roaxn the woods and try hie skill at the 
fSiiest gSEine at the wilderness, fin, fur, or fratte.** These pm^ 
siiite have levidently taken up much of Mr. Staiuer'aaMtenlioa in 
his repeated leisurely v'lsits to the British ^tmeiiA provinen 
and to his favourite States of the Federal Union. But wn 
shonld think that the gentleman emigrant who depends for the 
suhsistenco of himself and his family upon nis moderate 
Agricultural investment will do wisely to eschew all such too 
tempting opporUiiiilies of gunning.^’ A careful and thrivitig 
frrraer in Engknd is commonly too busy, with his lond^ his crops, 
and bis stock, between his market-days.* for the reputed aristoemsid 
diversions of the field. He may carry iiis gun for a chance rabldt 
in an evening hours stroll acroM his own meadows, rad with that 
he is content. Jn a conntry where he must work both with head 
and hands, acting not meTcly ss hind, but ns the foremost field- 
labourer in* bis own service, clearing, fencing, delving or ploughing, 
flowing, hoeing, and reaping, the beasts of chase and fowls of the 
air would concern him very little. Jt is otherwise, for a ritne at 
least, with Mr. C(£»leiM, the young genileniAn of ournrst-muntioiied 
emigrant class, who has received, like an innocent Prodigal iiion, 
his pa tiCTft) inheritance or gilA of 1,200/., and is otf to live ia 
America hh he can and will, ^*not with blinded eyesight poring 
over miserable books.” if u is discovered by Mr. Htamer in the forest 
of Novh Ho(>tia, sepanitcd from town or 'village by roads that are 
ini|tfis8nble in bad weather through swamps niul ** windfalls ” of the 
trees encurabi^riug the w’^ay. >V»r the trifling sum of 50/. he 
has bought 400 acres, a beautiful piece of woodland and riverside 
scenery, where ho dwells like a liobiiison Crnsoo, in a shanty or 
log hut which be means to exchange for a commodious frame 
house now being built. His serviintH ore an elderly Scotch couple, 
a male and a female /wfofwm, in the adjoining ahanlv, with the 
occasional hiring of a woodcutter or a teamster. As be does not 
intend to clear his estate, but to rear bulloi’ks and jiigs, availing 
himself of the natural grass and acorns, and to nroduce beef, ^k, 
and butter for sale to the hungry and well-paid lumherow of Nova 
Scotia, bis Bnmll capital is quite enough for a good start. The 
boiling of sugar from the juice of his taniord maple-trees Is another 
safe branch of rural industry, which Mr. Stainer pleasantly de- 
scribes. Oar author sm^aks favourably of the sporting resaurccs of 
the Acadian backwoods, and is delightcii with their picturesque 
beauty, the etfects of which are so admimbly varied in ditferent 
seasons of the year. The native colonial population, outside of the 
educated cIrbs in towns, arc rather less to liis mind then thoeo of 
Canada ; and of the Miemac Indians, a remnant of the fsbulmisoncA 
noble savngo, be gives a contemptuous report. Toread 
/fits nowadays, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, is to indulge 
in a romantic droaui. 

Efpon the whole, if we may trust, as we are inclined to do, 
in the camjmir and judgment of this writer, and in the coneot*- 
ness of his information so for as it goes, wo believe that in the 
colonies a single man of robust ami active habits, with even 
less than i,ocx)/,, can make for himself alone, or in wtnmhip 
with abotW man, a comfortable home und livelDiood. Ha 
will not forfeit his character of gentleman or eomproniiae tha 
principles of good English breeding in this manly and honest 
endeavour, though be must toil day by day hmter than any of our 
Warwickshire and Canibridgeehirs limi-labouTers have ever dona 
for the wages they now ret nee. Code lie in a few years will havi 
won a secure und honourable independence, whicn be may then 
sham with a wife of liis own si^ial rank iVom Imtiie. Whether it be* 
in Caimda, in New Zealand, or in Tasmaxiia that he has ckixm to 
make his mstie abode, his ennnees of prosperity are, we ore disposed 
I to think, nearly equal. In New Zealand there is* no Hportiny, but them 
I » ra agraeable cHinatc ; in Tasmania the lov'cr of natural hxsteiy rad 
scenery will find much to interest him. We have mason to tbsnk 
, that the tone of cidouia) society in both those chstoixt' calonlea 
! it better than in some British Amriean provinoca. Tlim may be 
I a bint for Mr. and Mrs. Bencdic^ without meaning to admit tba 
I lady's dispara^menl of her residence in the bast of Canada, 
not a humirea miles from Toronto. Provided that Benediat haa 
a few thousand pounds, and an ordkuoy capsni^ for bradmas, wa 
feel no doubt that he may become a sncocsaibl oolonial ikmier, if ka 
is not too fond of the mm, and if his wife ora rise pronpliy trara 
the solh to attend to her daily and poultry. But we eran^ brk 
mlse that they will like their neighDOiua In America, <m wlimb*> 
evfW side the fanh may be, if they earn out with them to tbs new 
ooiiBtiy Ikeir old idean and habits of likiglisk prfroie lUb. Thera 
is tntra in the a ee ining paradox that an Esgibh 
to the Antirades mny find Hself nearar bom in tkxa lerasrt 
than by men^ eroasxng the Atluisic. Theireittaik, however, 
nod by ^ nieana apfdy, withoot laige lesomtknia, to AneiHrifa 
^that is to say, the coniineiilal prorfasora, New SSoefib Welra 
Vietoria, Boiilh Australia, and Qnaaiisirad. Thsie eoieiilei and 
tefcsitfoaef the rant^iara siiiigrBat tbsra^ awt dia tra iiid by Mr. 
Btaravrih a past of hia seeond twunse. It la netlsaVM^ we 
had essarioe to eawmiaa thefr iednatrial epjsuitiraHlai bte leriew 
ef Mn Maikra'k iasinjeth^ birili oe OraBoaMrae# Aestraia. 
Tha i s saha s wif of Mr. Staorar, who bda v i sMi d AralMb^ M hi 
aransfraeawilk that of nwQf iMy a t jki t sarit ■ dbii si w hs ff ml oh^ 
aerversi rad with that of mray dissp eaiiiiii iidWjM hsve 
xetuznod, pooler and wisrarasniinm Ahrador w 
AMandia, i&'Hi pieasnl eonditioih la# iMinmeiia^ 

V , , \ 
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f lot hr9» at am/kapam^ tM nuM 

' lb%oar» at m§at aa Ufk ilMK i^Ukavrntmj 9am hmrnrn m 
amnmmm. SaiUjyijmmsiiiy Ivtiiaji^^ 
wMm mm wiikA simU ai^iiiiL 


WILKES^ SHEBIDAB, A3fD FOX.* 

B IOGRAPJjy 1 « perliaps one of the pleaaanteat forma ig arhiali 
history tjlE^ 1» takau. Thoie is au old coDtrovaray as to 
whether the ^eat mm ahapea the age or the age the uuuj, but 
theie can bo no doubt that in any case pensonal character 
for a good dc^ in its influence on the c^iurae of evcnb. Tliia 
alemeiit, however^ ia in some danger of being lost in the broad 
outlines of histor}*, which thus become not only dull but defoc'tive. 
Biography is at its host when it is written so 'as to combine the 
hif^rifsal aspects of an indindual life w ith the animutiuii of per* 
sonai detail. Mr. John Moriey s Kdmund Burkf is an sdniimble 
axample of a study of this kind in its U^st style, and Mr. liae a 
amusmg sketches of Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox may he regiirdo<i 
as a lighter work of the same school. These skeichi^ ore not 
kiograidues in the old contracted sense. '11 h> pririci|ml 
are shown in all their social and political surroundings, and each 
zaprsseDts a period os well as a lasrsonul caretiir. Mr. Ihte 
has bod the oj^portanity of working a rich mine of anecdote 
and inddont and lias applied himself industriously to its ex- 
catraiion. The result is a very entertaining as well as instnic- 
tiye volume, whhdi will probably be found more rt^^itiable than 
most novels of the day. Mr. Itae's choice t)f subjects is ptuhaps in ; 
some deg^ accident^, and he would have done well to oitiil his ! 
second title. Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox Avore c<Ttaiiily con- ; 
^iouous opponents of tlio lavourite MiitisUrs of toHyirge III., 
but they cannot bo aca^pled lui an adequate emtsHliinent of the 
whole (jpposition of those days. It is iiide<»d aji nbuK^ of the 
word Opp^itiun, in the semi-ollicial and couslilutiomLl lueiiulng 
which it has a(H|iiired, to oiuplov it in oouuexion with a Ioom« and 
imspoDsihle demagtarue like «V\lkc«. An account of the DppiMii- 
tion under George III. in Avhich Wilkes and SluMidan appi^ar 
at full limgth, and iu which Fox is the only other tiguro, would lx* ; 
a ludicrous mistake if the title were iiiteuded seriously. The I 
axplaiiation probably is that Mr. Roo thought that thorn* tlirott men I 
would furnish interesting subjects fur his non, ami uiierwards I 
looked about for a geuerai phrase that would nring them together 
in a group. 

The character of Wilkes is one that has Ik^cii ui^*<llessly viUtiwi 
and absurdly exalted. He appears iu reality to have btHiU on tin* 
whede an extremely commonplace person, witliout mmarkablc 
qualities of any kiud save iuipudeiKe. lie was dissohite and 
extraviMUt, but probably not mure so than the ordinary fast man 
of his dav. lie \vtu» witty, but his wit w'ill scarcely bear oxami- 
nation. He was a poor speaker, and his writings, though Uuter 
thsA his speeclms, display little merit iu respiM't either of thought 
or s^lc. liis connexion with great political (ju'istions was purely 
accidental. He was, as it were, ouly tho wick of the lamp, 
and any worthless aubetanco will do for wick. It was the 
popular discontent which fed the tiamo, aud the blundering of tho 
Govenuuent which lighted it. Wilkes's dhdiuguiNbing quality 
was his inrandenoe, which was extiuordioory, not merely in its 
•ffirontery, wt in its phmgibility. He was a noui who, by 
taking pains, could make himself omeable in almost any 
society. He was a shameless rake, but Hannah More thtnight him 
very entertaining ” in cooveraation. Hi' was, as his couuunponiritis 
weU understood, an unprincipled deiuagv^uu ; yet lx)rii khtiMdeld 
pronounced him ** the uloosantest comiuuiion, the politest geiitle- 
mao, Mid the best achepar he know.*' He even charmed away the 
robust prejudices of Hr. Johnson, who doclarioi that Jock was a 
scholar, Jack was a gentleman.*' It is doubtful whether he was 
aitber mneh of a scholar or, taking tho word in the common cun- 
vantional sense, a gentleman. But he knew the weak points of those 
whiom ^ wished to oouclUate, and was adroit and wirvile in flatier- 
iag tham. When Hannah More said be was very entertaining in 
convenatioat it was probably because he liatenod eo lesuectfuily to 
baisolf ; and Monsfleld waa probably impressed iu a simuar manner. 
Bow l)r. John^ was got at we know iri)ni Boswell. 
Wilkes placed himself next the Doctor, and was very assUhums 
in bis amntians. Piay give tm leave, sir. It is better hero ; a 
little of the brown. iSama hit, sir. A little atuiling. Some gravy. 
Let me bate the pleasure of ^ving you some butter. Allow me 
tp recommend a squosxe of thui oraiqrai or the lemon perhaps may 
have more scat.’* Sir, sir, 1 am oldiged to you, cried /ohn- 
aon, and Aom surly virtue he waa gradually coaxed mto com* 
olaoeDey. Wlikra pUed Johnaon with talk in the mw« (mint, ialiing 
In with hit sarcasms on tho Scotch, and always taking his tide and 
pibyiiig jadod W hm talk. 1 a spite of hm hideous countenance he 
wm albyottsite with wpmsn, siui used to boast that he was only 
** tm behind the hawdsomest man in the ooontiy.'* The 

ttahpatM is that he was a daxtaroua and untiring eomtieir. 
TiwfTniris alim a certain teeiiiation in Ae faadnem of his chi^ 
ISStar sa wsBssM the ugUneisof hmcomitaOBiicc. Aathoflrst 

WWW gg; itenhaBead hire.<mimet the Saaling whiah tivJr ita 

fbwk Ife lUA iitjasnsqmvoemeamplhnerttaMr.Br^^ 
whteto Wfflbs^imd he also orcfiahw WiOi^ 

Uni ^Ite Jcsder nf a strong psrty.SAd the meet useful man in tbs 
Bmasb has gene to the other extiewn in dspiet* 

wsftr gawy M* TMrd. By W, 


togWifloisisaverdutioiil^ ^^wbo ahinm pu nt Bnmns mbsti 
ha cried Uberty.” Noablng am be dseierii^ that, wWrW 
was uttwly uasempdosaaa ta the wmm bgr whm he aripiiid 
popakrity, his tastes and Iwtiiiela were no mans thoss el a 
mw^tiomst He had the emtast eeutan^pt ibr the niah, and 
useditnmdy saalK'gielbrhUmnppi^^ itawaaeiKtisinsly 
anxious to make a fM>sitian in »<ieictyi sm he thauglki he eonltl 
most voadily nudee a postUon by beooBrbg iintcwious. Ot rndHlsal 
desimis no sgitalor was probably over more iinmetii. Nothing 
am be mow obriously hollow tbim tlio siekeauig cant ahettt lihorty 
with which be larded every sent^mce h« utUu^ in pwhlk, while 
ho snctavd in private alike st hl>erty and tlie peofde. 

No rwxMuiabio porsou, looking Wk upon tne matter, can deobt 
that the pnwcutioii of Wilkes Utr the publication ef No. 4 $ at tlio 
yiHih Uriton, aiul «sj)ticially the mamterr in which Mm prossoiition 
was conduria^i, was a deuli treble mistake. Thoiikwwviinailt plaved 
into th(' hands of iht> muuagogue, and did Us h^t to invest &ifn 
with thc^ notoriety tvkich In* oovated. It was, in ihet, as Buxbo 
said, a tragi-coiu^y acted by His Majesty's fwrvante, at the destn^ 
of Mveral persons of quality, and at tbooxponso of theCoustitutHni.*' 
WTlkss aaserttMl that the impugiuni srtido merely eouveysd the 
; substance of remarks which had ishon from ].«orti Temple and titti ; 
j aiMl the pas(iiig«*» which the Atti3riH*y-(.iwwral selected as the worst 
hft could find, though they arc course and violent, certainly do not 
strike one as seditious : — 

Tho King’s B|H>c<'h [mud thu wrilor] lios alwnyn timm oonridwsd by tho 
T.pgi(iUt\m^ and by tht^ inibllc art an rbr» nfwM'irli of Iho Mialvtmr. . . , 
'l'hi« w(H^k liAH given tlio p«ibUc tin* iiUMt slaLmitiui'd iiMtaiKie of jMialstsrial 
elliiuiCrry evor atUriiipUci to bi* iTiij>oi«iNt an luankiucL I am IndatihtailiiiCher 
the iiiipotiiliuii ui greater on tlar aoveri«igii or uu Uia uatiati. Every fsUttd 
of hiii eountiy Inu^t Itiai a piiutM:; of so vivry great and mniahlo 

' quAlitii'h. \vho‘m Kiiglsiwl truly n'Vf*n‘N, e«ii U* bi(»aght to give the aSnetian 
Iff his aat’nvl name (u the m<Mt tiilioits niinourN, and tu the iiiuat utdustidaUc 
, ptdilu' devUratiotiH, Irom a Uirou« ever rtiiowikt^l far trutli, bwiour, snd an- 
auUivd virtue. 

liord (Ihsthiiin bad iiiod much more violeut hmgusge to the same 
eflect. in the Huiuh' of L^ords. 

The pr<H'4x*dingR which wen* taken by General Warrant against 
Wilk< s atid the prj titers ol bin pivpor wcni clanrly illegid, sUuou^i 
Oein*nil WarrHiits are known t«> nnve Vteen resorted to in other 
cases: S4id his condemnation for having imhlished sfl obseetm 
travesty on 1*4 JisBiW m MaUf called an Jkosy m Wymuttif 
was «f|ual)v iriA^gukr. Wilkes did not publish the work. It wua 
•ecrelly prtntoil at his privuti) t)r4*tMi, and a copy was stolen for tlto 
pitipr>»es of the prosecution. Nor was any prewf given that WUkos 
was Urn author of it. Indeed iheri^ is ri'uoon to beli<^e that fit 
woe writ ton by FoUw, fini son of tho Arehbii^op of OAn turbary. 
It w'Hs not unnatural ilmt tho mob should ssHumo that Wfilkss was 
the victim of a poUticuil and aristocratic consniraoy, and should 
make him its hero. More solicr and Ihoughlful men ware grievod 


{ to SCO tile p4)Wi»rs of tho (h>vmuru»nt strained to its own danger 
I and disi*r4'dit, and sided with Wilkes, as Chatham did, ** merely 
j aud inditlcnuilly as an KiigliHli subject nossesHod of ocHain righla 
I which tin* laws had gi\en him, onif whi(*h tln^ laws alone 


which tin* laws had gi\en him, orni whi(*h tln^ laws alone 
I C4)iild take from him.’* Mr. Ihu' htiH bixui at some pains t4> 
]nil t 4 >gotln*r an authentic narrativi*. bMstnl on oilkuaf paiaue. 
of tin* various jjrocwdingH ngiiinst Wilkes in Parliament aufl 
in the courts of law, in Iim estimate of the general p^^ilitisol 
situation Mr. llae roniiniU a grave mistake in depicting 
(jlr4>rge HI. as the evil ueuiuM of the nation, which, fit fit assumed, 
wouiil, if left to itself, nave always gone ri^it^ instead of always 
going wrong as it did under his fatal auinority. There can tie 
rK> doubt that the King'wsa anxious tr> establish bis supremacy 
owr his Minisloors, but in soy case tlio rfiyalriw aud qusm'ui 
of puldio imm would neoestarfily have thrown a great daai of power 
iut<i bis hands. As it was, tlie power fame to him almost 
without Ills aaoking it. And as riTpurds his penumal opinions on 
most subjects of the day, they were also the opinions, not ouK of 
a majority of the House of Commons, but of the great body of the 
people. 

'the biographical skeierb of Bhiuidan is as fintonwtiiig as that of 
Wilkes, but here again it is dillicult ta understand how we oag be 
asked to oeoept Hh^dan ns a serious sistesinan. Mr, Itae admiia 
tliat Hberidan wrote and spoke, os ho lived, with a la^mtaUnit view 
Ut eflect. whole life sb(M)nd4d in surprises} hu waa 

pearpetiAslly ooriipjed in pre|iHring liu^rary flfow^irkssnd letting ibom 
off. ’ Yet iu A/iothor he d4>0lareM that ** take bitii for all , 

in all, 4MI wit aud orotfir,.dramtifit amt p<iHtirian, Sheridan wee at 
unoe a luminary and leader of his age,** and i/nc of the itmiMntals 
ruhog our spirits frotn their unis.** Tliiirs can be no doubt that 
Hheridao was a brilliant and siiccossAiJ dnitastist, but the ffekuoi fyt 
iicifmlalf ibougit its vitality has bt^m fully attssiod. is scarcely ib» 
work of an immortal, anrl, exesfit for bis fdays ana his iwd nose in 
Gillray's caricaiiires, Bberidan would by this tioia lie foigottmi. 
His spoeeh at the trial of Warren Hasiiogs waa uisrpi«atioaaMy a 
vary dashing and itnpi a es i va |wrfoniuiiMM at the momnt, tmt h 
was the aeiKsrnuuice an actor and a dimmatisi, aiiMf thm waa 
nothing IB the anbstanoa of it to tmike fit IWe. Aud the mam iiiay 
be saia of hia a[i«ai!faas in the House of Oommons. Mr. Baa» 
famaridng on Bbeiidan’spovarty and the teiB^tioiia whdeh htfiRi^ 
•aBtad to ts&fli hie ammt to edfl Ha peraoml inteiasta, 

hetnya some is Uiwglnisg tluit it ii mmj lot • soil- 

tfaOn to d«qg» auh* via sdfSM^R sAw ke 1 ms oMs sMBciittHd 
Uasrit Slwridas in Ae tat tata wt iImio tlM tide viiwii 
MHSSd tootatiM best jwU B fa i tasMo of ta ririy U<- 

mtffeoOiA ikoMmttWtlSo, aaA Aw VkiMMAt Aioufi: ond nu 
loom ommi t m sth>it,aifaast ltasaysd>BOir|o%^ "ii»> 
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discretion" e:q>ofod him to a charge of intri^hg against the 
leaders of his party in order to help the Tones to a renewed 
lease of power. He made himself the tool and toady of ihe Prince, 
and these can be no doubt that he expected to be paid for it 

Mr. Rae repeats the familiar accusation of ingraritade against 
the Regent and Sheridan’s other friends, who pompously helped 
to bmy whom they hel[^d to starve." Nothing can be plainer, 
however, than that Sheridan's destitution was owing to his own 
reddessness and extravagance ; and it would also appear that it 
was hy his own misconduct that ho cut himself off from friendly 
intereouTBe with the i’rince. Mr. Rae has been misled by the 
clap-trap of Moore's Li^e of SheHdnn^ and does not siiom to be 
aware tnat Moore in his own Diary gives a very different version 
of the matter : — 

i8i8, October 7.— Had a good deal of conversation with Ix^rd Holland 
about 8herldan ; told me the moat romantic profeeriona of honour and inde> 
pendence were coupled with conduct of the meaneat and inoett hm , indling 
Kind. ... A proof of this mixture was that, after tlie Prince ficcame 
Regent, he offered to bring BlieriUan into Parliainent, and said at the game 
time that he by no moans meant to fetter him in lila political conduct by 
doing so ; but Sheridan refuaed, because aa he told Dint Ifollatid, li«' tiad 
no idea of rlaking the high independence of character wliicli he had itlwnya 
sustained by putting it in the power of any man, by any ]yjo.Hlhilitv wliat> 
ever, to dictate to him." Yet in the very same coriver!iinti(iri in Which he 
paraded idl this fine llouiish of high-inindednesH, he told Lord Holland an 
intrigue ho hud set on foot for inducing the Prince to lead him 4,000/. to 
purchaso a borough. 

What happoDod (see Quarterly HemWf Vol. 93) was, that tho 
Prince gave 3,000/. to bo applied to tho purcluiso of u aeat 
for Sheridan, and that Shoridnn got the money, or the greater 
part of it, into his own hands, and used it for other purpoBc^n. The 
depth of Sheridan's distress was not at first siispix^tcd bv his 
friends, nor was there any reason to siispe<*t it. Tie was Ruppo.4ed 
to be still living in his house in Suvilo Row ; and Moore himself 
when he called on him witii 1 50/. from Rogers — a sum, Sheridan 
said, ^^sufllciont to remove all difTiculty" — found him looking 
very well and sanguine about the produce of his dramatic works. 
An article in tho /Vm/ for tho hrst lime awakened attention to 
Sheridan's doBtituto position, and ^^its effect" — so says Moore 
himself — was soon visible in the calls made at Sheridan’s d<}or, 
and in the appearance of such names as tho Duke of York, and of 
Argyle, amongst tho visitors." The IVinco sent him by Mr. 
Vaughan, hotter known as I fat Vaughan," 200/. as a temporary j 
assistance, which was to be followed by more ; a considerable part 
of this sum was spent in relieving Sheridan's immediate necos- 
aities ; but the money was repaid two or throe days afterwards 
with a mesBAfm that Mrs. Sheridan’s friends had taken core that 
Mr. Sheridan &ould want for nothing. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the third character 
in Mr. liaes gallery. The story ot Fox's life is sufticiently 
familiar, and perhaps the only point to be noticed in Mr. Rnos 
sketch is his endeavour to represent tho historic chief of tho Whigs 
Jis a Radical of the modern typo. 


THE I1KRKELEY8 OF CHARLES II.’S REIGN.* 
IITTUEN Mr. Oarlylo a few years ^ delivered his Inaugural 
W Address as Lord Rector of Edinburgh Uuiveraity, he said 
a good word for the old peerage of England to tho time of 
Charles 1 ., and for Collins, the industrious biographer of peers. 
His own laborious experience, when be was reading far and wide 
fur his Cromwell biogniphy, bad taught him the value of Collins's 
Peerage. 1 got a groat deal of help out of poor Collins. He 
was a diligent and dork London boousoUer of about a hundrod 
yoara a^, who compiled out of all kinds of treasury chests, archi v(»s, 
Dooka that wore autnentic, and out of all kinds of things out of which 
he oould got tho information he wanted. He was 41 very meritorious 
man." The great Duke of Marlborough learnt all the English histoiy 
he knew from Shokapearo's plays.^ Biography, and, in tho natural 
course of things, chiefly peora^biogmpLy, is'another and oxcollont 
gateway to the some Imowledge. 

Severn minor personages of the preat ancient house of Berkeley 
figure in tho Court and j^litics of Charles ll.'s reign. Collins tolls 
us all about them. There is great confusion among tho index- 
makora to the memoirs and correspondence of this period between 
two Ijord Berkel^. One is the then head of tho house, Oeoige, 
Baron Berkeley of Berkeley Civile, counting fourteenth Ilt^n from 
Maurice (summoned aa Ba^n to Parliament b^ Edward 1 . in 1 295!, 
and oroaM Earl of Berkeley by Charles 11 . in 1679 ; the other is 
Johm Lord Berkeley of Stratton, ao created in 1658, the Royalist 
Sir Jwn Berkeley of tho Civil War, and directly descended from 
Sir Msurioe Berkeley, younger brother of the second Ikuvn. Ihey 
were men of different characters. Both had great wealth. 

Qeorm, Lord Berkeley of Berkeley Castle, waa, at the age of 
thirty-tnre^ selected to oe one of six peen in the joint deputation 
from both Houses to wait on Charles 11 . at Breda on tho eve of 
the Restoration and invite him into England. Ho was a pious 
man, a friend of learning, and a mild, easy-going, honest politician. 
He haA been a firiend of Oliver Oromweu, nad not entered his 
service. He was the intimate friend of John Evelyn. He is a 


* BiiiorUat Applkntitm$ tmd OcetmomA MtdSMknu i^Mni mwral NnS- 
frcla Newly Reprinted, with Additions, being the Third lmpre«ion. By a 
rtimfi of Quality [Georgo, Lord BerkeleyjT^idTa ^ 

Mm»(n Sir John Oi>nUiniiig Aeoonnt of hfai NecoUa* 

tioii with Ueutenent-Uenena Gmmwc^, Ooitutilssaiy^leneral Ireton, and 

Sth«r 4f tbs Anny, for Rsbtorlng King Chariss 1. to tbs EzemlM of 

~ ttt of EiigUttwi Lundun. *..69^, 


noble author," having published a little work of religicnis snedi^'^ 
tations, which are neither profound nor brilliant, but show the V 
amiable cluuracter of the man. The volume it dedicated, under the 
name of ** Constuns," to a laidy llonoria. Waller prefixed to the 
little work some veiaos of commendation, which do not appear in 
any collection of his poems. The unbelieving public, argued 
WaUer, were indiflbnuit to tho mercenaiy relif^ous teaching of 
clergymen, iMit feared the disinterested advocacy of a rich noble- 
man : — 

Divines are pardoned ; they defend ^ 

AitarA on which their Jivee depend. 

Itut the profane impatient arc 

Win'll noble peerA make thin their care f 

High birth and f«»rtuneai wurrant give 

That such men write what they tielicve. 

Lord Berkeley's mint had married Six Robert Coke, the son and 
heir of Sir I^klward, and his sister nmiried F.dwaril^the son and 
heir of Sir Robert j ho thus booanie possessor of Sir Robert Coke’s \ 
valuable library, wldch ho presented to Sion OoUego. Besides 
Berkeley Oiiatle and u fine noueo in St. John's, Clerkeuwell, ho 
was the owner of a lieautiful place near Epsom, Durdons, where he f 
exerdsod a largo and splendid hospitality, lie was one of the 
grantees, witli ShartoHljury and a few othera, of Carolina, for which 
Locke drew a constitution, and of the Bahama Islands. Ijord 
Berkeley is accusi*d by iShafTtesbury of desertion from his old friends 
in the itouae of Lords -^-the Liberal Opposition, headed by ShafLes- 
burv, Buckinglmin, Holies, Halifax, and Wharton, at the time of 
their vigorous resiHiance to Lord Danby's Test Bill of 1675. 
iShiiftosbury was the virtual author of an anonymous pamphlet 
published at this time, which has been erroneously ascribed to 
Locke. In this pamiihlet wo read — 

Ifyou aflk after tho I'^arl of Carlisle, the Lord Viscount Fnlconberg, and 
tlie Lord licrkeley of IkrkeJey Castle, U'cause you found Uicm not men- 
thuied amongst ail their old friends, all I have to say Is that the Earl of 
Carlisio steppH aside to rceeivo his p«Mision, tlie I.ord iWkelcy to dine with 
tho Lord 'fi^asuiTr ; but the Lord Visi'ount Folcoiiberg, like the nobletnan 
in the Gospel, went away sorrowful, for he Itad u KT^at office at Court. — 
lii'ttor from a iVrison j»f Quality to his Friend in the Country, in Parliament 
tiiry IJisiori/t vt>l. iv. Appendix 5, and in Locke's tf^orkM, vol. x«, l8iz, 8vo. 

Shaftesbury proceeds to twit Berkeley with liavingliecn Crom- ^ 
well's friend, whom nil would 1 h) surprised to see ranged on the 
side of arbitrary power. Lord IVrkeley was not a man of 
great ability, but he was of a moderato tmuper, and fiir ahove 
ixiing brila^J. Ho was made a Privy Councillor in 1678. But 
on the remodelling of tho Privy Council in April 1679 he was 
not retained in it ; and he was made an F^irl in the following 
September. When .Limes II. succeodiMl, Lord Berkeley woe, 
appointed one of iris Privy Council. He early declared lor tho 
Itiiico of Orange at the Revolution, and was immediately on the 
accession of William and Maiy made one of llu'ir Privy Council- 
lors. Jlis ijuit't honourable lili‘ ended in 1698. 

Jolm, Lord Jk-rkeley of Strut! on, was a man of mater ability 
and less amiable character. The eldest sun or Sir Cliorles 
Berkeley of Bruton, in Somersetshire, of a younger branch of 
the gri'iit Bt'rkeley 1 km ilv, he served prominently in tho mili- 
tary .service of (’luu'les 1 . at the outset of the Civil War, and 
with his father followed tho royal fortunes till tho lUisloration. 

Ho was one of a Comiuission of commanders of the King's forces 
in Cornwall in 1643. and had a chief part in the brilliant victory 
of Stratton, He alterwartls showed consummate generiilship in 
Devonshire, and in the siege of lOxeter ; and in 1645 he was 
selected to command the siege of Taunton. His military repu- 
tation was of tho highest, and Clarendon, who disliked him, nos 
never directly disparaged it. When the King had fallen into 
the hands of tho army, and was lodged nt Hampton Court under 
their supervision, Sir Jolm Berkeley was t^patched from Paris by 
tlie Queen on a coufldeutial mission having in view tho King^ 
extrication; ho fell in at Hampton Court with John Ashburuham, 
a King's favourite, who hud come to him on the some ermnd. 
Under Ashburnhiim's advice the King resolved to fly ; BerkMey. 
who had not Is'en consulted, obeyed the King’s orders to attend 
his Right. Ashbumbam and iierkeley between them put the 
King into the band.s of (Lionel Ilamtuond, the Governor of the S 
Isle of Wight. Then there was no esca|>e for Charles. Ash- 
biimhom published a vindication of himself, and 
did the some. Berkeley hod the best of the controversy. He 
had not advised the ICing’s Right, and waa not privy to it 
till be received an urder to attend ; Ashburnham had undertaken 
to have a vessel ready to convey the King abroad^and the vessel 
was not forthcoming ; it become a necessity to sound llammond ] and 
he was overborne by Ashburnham to consent to taking Hammond 
to tho Kill’s place of retreat, after having chividrouiuy ofiered to 
stay with Hammond while Ashbumlbim went to the If mg ahme 
to consult him, Ashburnham having refused to atay, as Hammond 
desired, while Berkeley went The unfortunate proceedi^ left no 
stain on Berkeley's clianioter. After the death of the Sir 
John Berkeley, who waa high in the Queen's ilivouj. baeaine 
governor to the Duke of York. He quarrelled with Okraidoii, 
who always speaks ill of him in his Memoii^ and represents him 
as frill of sell-assertion and matly eoaggerating hla aervioee. But 
of his earlier military aerrioes there is no doubt It is eqmdly 
doubtless that he was not a man of over-delicate had a keen 

^e to fortune and advancement His services wm rseggniaed by 
Chariea 11. by making hiih a peer In i6$8. Hla fothmySg Oharioi m 
Beri^elevi waeOompUollmoftheHoumhcddandaiiMiiljte of the' 1 
King's tnfj Oouncil. After the Reatoiation Lor ^jte faley of 
Stratton was mnch employed, and he waa tdam^* aaoM of imieh 
ablii^. He wee made a OommimhiiMr nf the Navy* Bi 1664 Im 
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or Greek pr»-8ooratlc eehooLi in which . pkUoa^by h «4 mit yet 
diTer|ipod mm poetry tbau of mcidem lyrical fimhions; hut tiiia, we 
iniagino. m litUo known hero in compmon with hie proee. Mr. 
Lowoli )s arefin(d eMayint, andr- we venture to eay it inhielUetiine 
— a cloeeical poet, hut Mr. Lowell Ime for Ku^lieh roadore alruoat 
extinguished hiruBolf with Hosoa Biglow. But we have taken 
kindly from tbo first to Mr. liongfellow’s prose as well as to his 
pootl^; wbetlier because his work is altogether, of a more 
popular kiud, or from some obseuror motive doternuning 
imporent caprice of the l^h^glish reading public, it might 
be dimcLill to say. One thing in bis favour^ as ter as the Immedmlo 
present is concerned^ is that he is less distinctively Amerimn than 
his compeers, lie is a cosmopolitui who hajmims to have lieen 
born in Stew Kngland and to writ; Juiglish. 'Ilie sutue quality is 
present in others ; but they have worked a oosmopulitan ehtment 
into the American cbaracter without making it less Atiiorican — 
doing, ill fact, for their literature what Bacfui advis^Ml evi^ry traveller 
to do for the improvement of his own mind and man n»^ra. With 
Mr. I.i(jngfoUow Uio nationality is almost overlaid — wo except, of 
course, his distinctly local and patriotic deliveniuc(‘e--nn(l the iti> 
temal cvideiUH) of bis work woidd tdiow him not tn bi' an English- 
man by tbe alisence of Kuglish nitbur thau by t.hu prosenct) of 
American tokens. 

This purticolar quality of Mr. Ijongfellow’s w ork has done him 
good service in H^perion^ which is deservedly llu3 most succe.sbful 
of bis prose w^jrks. In this he has caught the spirit of (lenuan 
romance, without ruv servile uniUiion, but with a faithfuluosH 
and apprticiation whicii only h cuJtivatecl citizen of the world can 
bring to the study of a literature not his own, and, more thmi 
this, of the natUmal charaerter which produces the litenilure. I’ho 
booK is neither long nor tuubiliuus ; but it muy claim to luivi; 
naturalix/ed a nowty{M'in EngJidJi liclion. Mon' than thirty voms 
have passed uiiico it was written j its popularity has stoml the 
test of time, and it remains, so far as we know, witlioiiL a 
rival on its own peculiar groimd. Two or tliree passagt^s call 
the readers nltcntioa to the changes that have occurred siuci^ 
1830, when first appwiml. We hear of Btolzenfols as 

a glorious ruin, and we envy those who were fortunate enough 
to travel on tlm Llhine before^ the castles were reslortid in modem 
sham ilomiiiiesquo or sham (lothic, otherwise the ai 

the as the case may hi, according to the exhaustive 

dichotomy of iiadeker. A Iso we find liiiorlaken considered quite 
a mountainous place, and the motion of gluciers spoken of as a 
thing dimly suruiisiKi. Had Paul IHeiuining been crossed in love 
nt Interlaken in this generation he luwd not Iwve ibnl to the Tyrol 
for distraction, but might lui>'e found ample chiuigo of scene and 
ocotipaiion in doing battle with the luountuiu gnouts of the Ober- 
land. Before we leavo Hyperion we should note that there is an 
oooasioual touch to wake us remoinlx^T that the hero is American, 
as whore he comimres speculative philosophies to roads in a >Vestern 
forest which end in a wjuirrel track and run up a tree. 

Mr. Longfellow B othtu* tak^ is puwdy American. Although not 
equal to Hyperion iu ImmuIv or iutcii'st, Karmwyh gives a picture 
ot domestic life In New England w^hich is quite worth having. 
The characters are ingeniously if not stronglv dmwu, aitd in 
sundry places tliero nm>ear.s a siuise of humour of which one would 
Bonietimes likt) to tinu a little more in Mi\ l^ngfollow’s jpoetry. 
This ]K)Stm'ript to a from a good young man jilting liis 
mistress (with expressions of the most proper esU^em) has consider- 
able excellaiioo : — “ P.H. The Hcadoty is geuuiaily pretty good hero, 
but the state of religion is quite low .” An artisUc advertisement 
whWh is elsewhere given is mi good that we are inclined to suspect 
it of being founded on fact : — 

**T1io HulH(>rl1)4*r to take protllfs, plain and fAinded, which, 

viewH.! at ri^lit anicW with tlieserioM eountonaiu v, are warraAtini W be 
iafallitkly oun'oot. 

** Nil Utiulijo of Sikiruiiig or droadng tlw, person ii« requiml. lie Ukva 
iufaitU atiU ohildivii at fi^ht, and has framcji of all mxvs to aa'Qnunodatc. 

** A prulllo is a dolincaUMt outliis) of tho oxtarior f mo of any penon's fa<’o 
and head, the use of which when floen twids to vivify the afTertums of those 
wliom wo esteem or love. ** W n.i.i am Bamta m 

Xho colloid ion of notes of travel originally entitled Outre-mer is 
eomowhat light and desultory, and, considering how many books <»f 
travel in all countries have lk*cn written since, we think it possible 
that Mr. Longfellow, if ho bad iK'eii consulted, would haw pre- 
ferred not to reproduce it. Still them is much pleasant reading in 
these chapters, especially iu tho 8}mnish portion. 

There an^ also several essavs on the poetry of European nations, 
extracted from a work in wbich they stand as prefaces to transla- 
tions from the respeotive languages. It seems to us decidedly out 
of place to lump them into one volume with ffynoerion. For 
tho reasons already given we say nothing iu detail m those, or of 
tho other stray nieces gatberod we know not whence to make up 
the book. Witiiout at all implying that they would have any evu 
to fear from criticism, we must repeat that they are not proporiy 
before tlio critie, os Mr. Longfellow is in no way responsible for 
their present appeanmoe. 


ntSrrORICAL COMPENWUMS.^ 

T he authors of amoU books writtan with the avowed pnipoae 
o f imparting Jiaelul informarion seem, if we may judge from 

• A Vnrnp^jt^ ^ HU^fy.fram MsiSiWww* fWt l» a*u. iSm. 

% Herkett R. dintna. toiulon : Ctu^itiWi h HoUL x9/f4» ^ 
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the prefaces with which they usher the efforts of their genius intd^ 
ilia world, to look on the possible readers of these books as divided 
into two classes. One eot address themselTes to those leadess 
who are supposud to be eagerly bent on culrivnring their miik^ 
with a view mokiug themselves more attractive as membm of 
society ; the other to those whoso sole olyeet in openiog a book ia 
to get help in i>aasing some one or other of the dreadea examhia* 
tiom which bar tho way to their future prosmeda of prooiotioa nr 
subsistouce. W^ithout lutv^ either of these objd|ts in view, no one 
is ex{>ccled to road anything but novels. The old-lashioiied wiQr 
of looking oi fouriiing of any sort, however humble, as someth^ 
good in itself, the notion that there can be any pleasure in knowing 
something which wo did not know before, seems to be fast 
fading out of sight altugfther. Both the books now before ns 
are unblushingly aimounoiri by their authors as beloi^ng to the 
ciuuiiuing class. Botli ofler lheiu.‘«elves as aids to candidates whesn 
a hard fate dooms to the fiery ordeal of Ix'ing oxamtned, and both v 
Siiund the trumpet of their own praise in proclaiming that they 
contain all that a candidate is required to know. But of the two^ 
tho Cotttprndium of JUnglM Jlodory, although much higher in hs 
atm, is decidodlv lower in its performance, than its humbW brother, 
the Favt^ and Peaturen of Eayli^h Jlutory, I'ho ** Compendium ** ie 
clearly put together by a proiessional crammer. Mr. Qiinton seema 
to have found his pupils too restive to go through even tho small 
amount of reading to be foiiiul iu tho ordinary text-books. For 
their benefit, then, he has put togoUier a volume of three hundred 
pages so ciosidy crammed with tlie mimes of people and places that 
at first sight it looks very much like an almanack or directoir,. 
Its object may bo best e.xpliiiued in the words of the (xnnpiler. It 
is inteuded, he tells us, 

to give both the chronolo^k'n] order of evonts and such on arrangement of 
fa4‘tM as mav 1>o»t iiupn to. tlte tucuiory and convfV tdeor notions ot Kngliih 
hiHtoiy', lUiQ uW>, by ijuotntion*^ from rec ognized HUthoiities, to enable tnose 
who have not the time or o]>]iortiinHy to go bt^yond nauaals, to ftirm on 
estimate of tlio value of impttrtunt events. 

Kaeh ndgn is arranged in throi) sections. The first gives un A(M:ODUt of 
the Siivenagn^his parentage, issue. <‘laiin to the siAcoeasioOv &c,, and an 
estimate of liis character by an nutliority on the periiHl. 

Those ‘‘quotations” aro thickly sprinkled over every page, and the 
novel idea of introducing them si'cma to afibrd Mr. OUiiton niueb 
pride and pleasure, as Iwitig a new and winning way of coaxing 
ih© dullest dolts into a seeming ttc/jiiaintaiioe with th© writings of 
those who iu his eyes ar«.« the aiitnorities best worth oonsulting 
on iMigUsh hisltirv. As Mr. Clinton does not vanturo ia put fortii 
any opinions of his otvn, it is by thiwe quotations that wo must 
jutlge him, and try to find out wlmt his views of English hhitorf 
maybe. An odder and more incohr*rent jumble tliaii these same 
quotations make, we have soldom seen. Ail books seem to be alike 
to Mr. (llinton, providwi they lH«r the watchword Engliah , 
Histon’ mi the titfe-jiage. f^f Uio relative value of tho difi^xt 
authorities whom lu5 quote**, of the disooveries brought to li^t 
by the researcbos of students of our own day, ho appoHre to have wo 
idea whatever. Nor does be seem able see the aliaiirdity of 
mixing up pissages from winters who directly contradict one 
another. Extnurls from aulhors of tin* most opposite views joatla 
each other in his pages without a w’ord of u^idance or note of 
warning to liclp the |K‘rplexed candidatea ^ to choose batweew 
them. 

Th(^ quotations, too. are nearly as remarkable for what they 
leave out as for what tliey jmt in. We should hardly ham ex^ 
pected to find a writer of the piescnt day who professes to tewdi 
knglieb constitutional hi.*»tory, and yet who has clearly Bovm* heard of 
Ifrofeasor 8tubbs, and who talks a deal about the iSaxdat 
and dfies not take one of his nu(»lBti^«from Kemble. Noroaa 
he ever have read Allen on the Ihwal Rwogative, or he could not 
help knowing better tlian to give the ibllowiiig definition Cif Folk- 
land and ikicland: — 

Ths load was divided ioto Tolk-laniL — 

*^fM‘<vupiAd by Um' common peoples yielding rent iir other servica, sad 
]irrlmp» without any eotate in tlio laud but at the pleasure of the owner** 
(^ilidfum) ; 

and Boo-land (or Book-land),— ' 

“ hidd iu full propriety and mi;!cht bv ('on\'eved by or written yramt. . . • 
Bocland was lUvLiltle by will ; it was uquullv shared among the ohihlren ; 
it waa cap.^l>le of being entaiUnt by the prniun under whose grant it was 
tirif'inally taktm ; and in coae of a tretn'heitmji or cowardly dessrlMn ISnoiD 
the army, it was then fuitmted to the Ciwn {HeMawi), 

Still more droll is it to find quotations from Falgzavc and 
from Mr. Freoiuon side by side with others from Thierry, setthiff 
forth thost^ false views of the relations of NommiHi and Englw 
which the two fonuor writers have 10 compiotelir overthrown. No 
doubt Thierry was all ven' well in his own day ; but now that 
increased light and knowledge have proved how migtaken hia 
theories are, to return to thm after naving smne rilght hnow- 
ledgc, or at least the means of acquiringlmowleto. of better 
cannot bat remind us ^of the homely proverb of the eow that waa 
wadbed ami yet still indulged her taste for wallowing in min. 
But Mr. Clinton e mind is dearly a sort oi wealhcarcodi: that vmn 
about with the hreoie caused by tuxningthe pages cf each dWaant 
book aa he opens it. In his ftik chaptm ho aapean to have aoan 
in those writem of our own day who araSfaxviimtoeilabBihlfe 
identity of their own natiom^h ‘itself, and ^aho woe at Is# non* 
ceeded in getting people to Mieve that the Engiislufierar could b#| 
anytfahBg but Engfish ; bat WiIm time he gate of John 

he immessea on tne miWhi of hUmndblhe mdalaa of alacaiileT« 
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free th^imaidiT and prove hit inoocence. Hewiui tbu# manXLy 
goOisf of rau Femer*s death ; the young fellow ^^aa handaoroe 
aa a ftar,** who waa half-brother to one of Harty’t loven^ and 
loved like a brother by the other. But apparently no one in the 
ihmily knows the infamy of Mr. Deveniah save Harty, though why 
it wae not made nublio 10 not very clear. So mnch of it| howeveri 
wae known that Mr. Devenish was forced to eell out and boat a re- 
treat into obscure and distant quarters ; and that Harty broke off 
her engagement with Olaude Powera for the not very intelligible 
leasonH that she would not marry if she could not see her mother, 
that Claude naturally enough declined to know Mr. Devenish, 
and that Mrs. Devenish was such a poor creature that she would 
not bave^ visited even her daughter if it was unpleasant to her 
adored Kdward. Thus Ilarty loses her hivcr for the sake of a 
mother to whom she is not in any way necessaiy, who does not 
care for her especially, and to whom her absence would have 
been a relief as causing the cessation of daily bickering between 
herself and her stepfat&r. We may have overlooked oilier quali- 

a clauses which make the No Alternative of the title a 
le peg on which to hang the plot. We do not pledge our- 
selves to accuracy ; for the story is told in a queer backwards and 
forwards kind of way— now this fact in the past touched on, 
and now that enigma in the pnisent half explained— so that we 
confess wo laid down the book a little bewildorod about the 
various noints of junction iind departure, and not very clear as to 
how it aUf happened, and why it cairio alxiut as it did. 

if Mrs. Devenish is molluscous, Mr. Devenish feebly fiendish, 
and Mabel prettily false and caressingly soliish, Ilarty is the 
authorb favourito presentation of feinmine faultinesH re<Iecmed 
by the one sole quality of straightforwordnese. Of courHo she is not 
pretty, but her mce is described in the following extract : — 

A face that was partially framed hy a lot of IcKotelv-Arrangetl, fluffy, 
bronzed, brown hair. A fa<‘0 in which a pair of weiiry-frK)king hazel eyes 
wnro deeply set undo? dark, rlcarly-disflned brows. A face that was Umi 
nervously mobile fur beauty, but that one looked ut HKaiti and iu;/tin as it 
cliangiHl from (crsve to gay, from duminocrlrig to {Mmitciidal, tVorii pleading 
to pretty imperiuusiiosB. A face that would tell its owner's story all fxio 
plainly for her welfare. A face that could mruit surely win many to hate, 
and some to love her, in either ease very far from wisely, end in either case 
very much too well. 

A face that was rapidly, succinctly, and satUfactorily summed up and 
described by Mrs. Grayling. 

** Notbing to talk about one way nr the other ; that's one comfort in a 
place like mlo, whore young men are so apt to be led away by anything 
now; darker by a shade than any of my girls — though their caiefcosness 
about sunburn la enough to make one marvel tint any otio can undertake 
the duties of a moUier, l*m sure.*' 

With this remarkable face she naturally moKcs all the men in luve 
with hei% taking them in turn— Claude Powers, Jack Perrier, and 
Bertie Mmtland ; but failing somehow to Bocuro one of the thre«\ 
We have seen something of how it happened with Claude, who of 
OOUTBO lives near Dill8bot\)ijgh, where theDoveuislies coiue on their 
retreat from the world which knew them in the days of Mr. 
Dovonlsh's crime. They meet him in tjio society of the place, 
which has opened its dcuire frankly to these strangers ; and the love 
afiair between him and Ilarty is renewed. Ae (nr as we can make 
out Harty is as madly in love with him as she ever was, and wo 
have wan faces, and mute, beseeching, pleading eyes, and resolute 
aelf-viotoriea to arw extent ; but through them all the one fact of 
the girl's passion for the man, and the man's passion for the girl, 
remains ]^funly visible, lint there is another luminary revolving 
in the same ormt ns Claude Powers— bis friend Jach Ferrif3r. Is it 
to hti supposed that such paltry considemtions ns loyalty or propriety . 
would be suffered to interfere with the instincts and inclinations 
with which Mrs. Pender (hidlip endows her characters? Jack 
Ferrier falls in love with Ilarty, whom his best friend, Claude, 
adores ; and Harty, trying her best to win Claude, falls in love 
with Jack Ferrior, and throws over the old sweetheart for the new 
with as little compunction, ami apparently with ns little diiti- 
Culty, 08 a wonuin has in cnstiii^ aaido an old glove. Her 
state of mind in the earlier stage of her change is thus ex- 
pressed : — 

Meanwhile, demurely as ono paced a«ong between the tuo men, she w*aa 
In a very tempest of i^tation, doubt, and t>ewildcriucnt, and (it niiist lie 
written) of flattered, flattering vanity. She wa.'< no monster 

cK perfiKdion, this poor little tosaed-about heroine of mine. She was 
esaentially human, therefore very faulty, and vor>' lovable, and the conduct 
of her two coinimmoDs taught her clearly that she was thi^ latter thin^. and 
wall she liked the teaching. 

• She caught henelf comparing thorn, contrasting them, defining delicate 
pejhito of reoembUnce and dlffkivncc lietween them, as they trie<i to talk 
Bgh^ and easily about commonplace things, leaving her the while in 
imence inerciAilly. And it never does answer to contrast or to com|>are 
people together whom we have hitherto thonght vre liked equally well, 
and were equAy well worthy of oui liking. It never docs answer. Guo must 
kMe, and as a rule, the ono who loses is the one we have believed in the most 
bUndly a«l fbndly hitherto. 

The end ot this delUutioii o ^'delicato points of resomUance 
and difference between them*' is her engagement with Jack, 
whom she then has to enlighten not only as to the part her step- 
father had played In the blrxkiy tragedy of his half*brother, but also 
as to the pan ^herseU bad played with his friend Claude, and how 
she led him on and maois him believe that she still loved him 

engaged henelf to hk 

frijeiKl \ and how, In ihot, she was a demon of oeconiioa at one 
end en i^ of truth the next. And when to heeid her, 
srho would not have nunded her flirtiiw, sMing^ ** 


eoiildit*t stimd in toy wonum 1 ^waight oE % 


n wife "that she should have /Med a fellbw m wHh sa4 
then thrown him over," gives her up on the inpot s and we oasiiot 
but think he is to be eongielalated on hie ^ In the end 

Claude Powers marries MabeL for whoin the anflinr toe 
evidently a strong disdain ; and J^k FemfcfltoSTrisi Agnsfl 
ling, of whom we see but little savea certain dimntiwto in wtoi? 
pages that might he the result of honesty or, o(mkl|dflk% # 001 ^^ 
to the quality of the young lady's own mind^ BiMy to M ?^ 

from Jack tliat he is going to be married — “ and Jedk teiLI k toe^ 
in bis practical way, just as he would have told iho tale of 
going out to dinner ' — she is first breathless iMi phytoml dgeny, 
and then holds out her hand ; and he, fervently wuhh^ mst to 
could marry both, or nut marry at all, took it, and Ihit it wreath* 
lag itself ahout like a living serpent in bis gram." When he 
tells her that he is going to marry Agnea Cksylinff, she^ 
spoke out her words "—one of which was that she " wouldjiist aa 
soon think of sending a message hill of kindly freling to Calcrail 
if ho were going to mmg mo^ as of sending one to AgM Orevlingj 
now that I know you are going to many her," It Is, to be hoped 
that no silly girl who reads Mrs. (hidiip's stories will hold herself 
justified in following Harty ('arlisle's example, and ttot, if sb* 
meets a man who was to have married l^er nut is now going 
to marry some one else, she will not ** tell the tifrttth htfifyp 
intemperately, feelingly," even though, like Har^, abe^ has aftei^ 
wards grace enough to to ashamed of herself, and to w^ she had 
not done it. We confess that wo do not like Mrs. CudRp’s work 
Shallow and egotistical, it moves in one narrow sphere, and one 
only. It is destitnto of generous aims 4ind Joftr motives ; it i» 
simply a plea for the indulgence of society to the uailty pf women, 
n plea founded on nothing d^niptir than the niceneas of toughtinesa. 
Charity mi^ht to urged on nobler grounds; and frailty has a 
more pathetic side than any of those presents by such books as 
No Auemative, 


NOTICE. 

IP#* her; have to Btate that decline to return rejected Oammuni^ 
catio/ui ; and to this rule tre cm make no exigptio/n. 
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6 f)t new Palmonttonian manner. There 
of Conservatism in his remarkB. That 
Itnral labourers were excellent people, and 
OH well able to vote ns other men, be was qnite ready to 
admit; but bo wished Mr. TnKViU.YAN, whom ho no longer 
robiiikeR as an udvontaronH interloper in big Bubjectn, to 
obsei've that those worthy pornons are just now ab- 
sorbed in the e»gros.sing occupation of squeezing another 
shilling a week out of the farmers, and ho have really 
no timo to attend t(^ Parliamentary matters. Besides, 
tho qucHtion Is a big question, ana full of ibomy points 
as to how tho ik<w voters, if they Were oreated, would 
Im) distrilmlcd. J'’ir)ally, this scarcely seems to be the 
right time to worry England with a now Reform Bill. 
Tliere will Ix) tho Derby in a few days, and there is 
more Royalty alront than usual, and an affublo Ministry 
must really Ix^ left to (uijoy its honeymoon undisturbed, and 
BO the county francliise may surely lx> left ns it is just 
at present. His rolnaso from oflif?o enabled Mr. Lovvj: to 
return to his old convictions al)ont Reform. . Mr. Glad- 
stone was away, and Mr. hNmsrwii was almost tho solitary 
reprcaoiitativo of tho laU‘ MiniNtry who siipjKjrted a meuHnn* 
which a fow iaotitbs ngo w/is Hupjrosed to have Ix^cni ^‘hictod 
as thehattl^^ry of LiluTal ennnidates. I’ho foreign policy of 
the present Govern mrmt i«, naturally, so«*xactIy that of tho 
Inst that the great dilficuUy for Lord (iSanville and Lord 
Dicrpt must b(! to feel snro wljich of ihniii is in olHce. Lord 
.Omrhv, indeed, was so ox<*c.s.sively cautions in replying to 
Lord RuSSKf.L on tho state ol' Europe, and so anxious to 
guard himself against being lierenfter discovered to bavo 
boon in thtJ wrong under different contingencies, that Con- 
tinental iilariniKt.H took it into thoir heads that something 
TnysteriouB and dreadful must l)e coricealcfl under all thi.s 
cloud of reti(!oiic(*. lint the sjdrikul for(*ign ]K>licy which 
used to bo danglccl before the public when tho (‘onserva- 
tivea were out of <dUco has becui judiciously consigned to 
tho lumlior-rooin whoro tho political stfigo properties of 
Oppo.sition Htati'smcn repose when they have, m tneinliors 
of u Oovemment, <o play a diffennit part. Even the Ibnno 
Rnlora have given the Ministry uolrouble. The now Irish 
SK 0 R 4 |rAT(Y was guilty of one indistTotion at tlio Ix'ginning 
of his new career, arul lapsed from tho present progmmme of 
his party into a revival of antiquated ( Jonservntive notions. 
But ho was wise enough to sec wher<} he had gone wrong, and 
has flinco boon ns pk'asant to his Irish opponents as p<jHsible, 
One flolitiiiy defeat tho Govemmciit Jum indctui suHbiinod, 
and that was on an Irish question, and on the 4 {uestion of 

f jving money to Ireland. .But no hann was done; tho 
rish never really got tJie money; and perhaps the didbat 
was not without iiso to the Government, ns men aro liked 
better who bavo ocoasionally some slight break in tho 
wearisome course of a imifonn succesa. Tht»TO is every 
prospect that in tho iie.\t two months of the Sension tho 
breatcB in M.inisterial succobr will not bo much more serious 
than the only one that has occurred before Whitsuntide. 


SPVIN. 

M arshal concha Ims left. Bilbao to oontinuo tbo 
campaign ngainst tho Cnrlists. Although tho moral 
cfTecst of rawing tho siege must have been greats the invest- 
ing forcti retired in good ordcM* and with little loss when it 
bad ORCertainod that the position was turned. Gcnt’ral Kuo, 
who is said to bavo beem afterwards deprived of bis t 5 oro- 
xnand, went so fai* as to eongrainlate his troops on the 
change of oircumstnneos which bad restored thoir lilwriy of 
ixiovexnoDt. The general of an investing anny who is 
Batiefied booanso ho has been compelled to niisa an im- 
portant siago may Ik) regarded as a model of content; 
nevertheless it may be true that the Carlists are more 
foripiidablo in tho Hold than in the defenoo of fortified linos. 
The miEiBS of artillery which Sesrano bad collected for the 
relief of B.'lbao cannot be used in an active campaign ; and 
tho prepondenvneo of numbers may sometimos be neutr^izod 
by skilfbl genottblHhip. Tho l*other of I>on Carlos 
baa, according to some reports, defeated a body of 
Qovonuxient U*oops in a oonsideraUe skirmish ; and 
no advantage has been claimed Cteneral Co.N(mA 
sinoo Us annval at Bilbao. Time iriil show whether the 
cnthusiasin of tho insurgents has been damped by their 
rsoont fhiiure. Observers from wilhottt are confirmed 
^ tb# raKef oS Bilbao in the belief tiMit the Carlists have 
iso dkfitics vof carrjjring the war beMtd the boundaries of 


who cling so obstinately to the canae of Don Caum may be 
actuated by an exolnsively local patriotism which renders 
them iudifi'erunt to the condign of the of Spain. 
The mystorioos rcsonroes whiw enable the jpspigents to 
maintain the war Lave apparcmtly not vet boeri exhausted ; 
but they have not hitherto enoosmterSdr dt oowdexsdft^ A 
force as that which is now commanded by Mar 
The scMsilIcd liefinbhcan army apf>ears la fedt latpiibst'eo^ 
fidenco iu its chief, who is assisted hj many offioers 
of experience and ability, Tho latest acoon;^ afford 
no sufficiout indication of the purpose Cohcha, 
who was moving in a southerly direction ' fioointry- 
moii, whether friends or encmicB, socin to have ween 
a.sioniHbod at tho conduct of a general who, after 
obtaining a considerable advantage, proceeds to caDD|lleite 
his victory by following up the beaten enemy^ A 
inovonumt against bis own friends was deemed a'^moro 
natural rasult of military success. As Marshal CoxoiU is 
Kuppof^c d to bo a |m.ri.i»an iff Priuco A^'ORBO, it was tliought 
extmordinury that ho should not at once restore^ tho 
Monarchy with tho aid of the army. It is Still umaeartain 
wlietiicr tho Marshal meditates opposition io the Goirem. 

of Madrid. Hb has of lato oo-oporated effectively 
with SuRKANo, who is deomeil the chief' obstacle to a reato- 
rniioii of tho BouicHON dynasty. It is^^ut reasonable ii> 
fissiitno that ho was infiuouited by plain considerations of 
duty, and that ho may have rcgiudod bis reputation in- 
volved in the Hiippressiofi of tho revolt. ^ Tliat a 

victorious soldier should recognisSD tho rights ' of any 
Government which ho has the means of overthrowiog 
seoinH to bo iu Spain a surprising proof of moderation. 

Sekuano rested Iuh foHunoa on tho relief of Bffbso. 
Ho might perhaps have declined to leave the seat of Go- 
vcrniucut to command the army; but, having once niider- 
laknn tiio enterprise, he could not have retained his ofiicial 
and political position if he had returned after an unsucouBs. 
fill cftuipaign! Although Marshal Con<;ha roceivcfd tla* 
gn;atcr paH of tho crt»dit of victory, the Pre8I1»ent of thi> 
R(»publi<‘ has Imen gn^atly Bireugthenod both by the check 
inthetod on the (/QilistH and by the incn‘aao of hi.s forrai^r 
military n^putation. During his absem*© in the North bis 
Minister.^ wttro with difficulty pn^vented from breaking up 
the Governmt'nt. The Cabinet represented a coalition; or, 
in Simnish plirase, it was a Govomtiiont of Conciliation, 
including Moderates, PiDgreasists, and one or two 
members who inclined to Republicanism. In tho 
midst of the operations in front of Somorrosiro Ad- 
rninil Tocktr was compellcil to pay a hurried visit 
to Madrid fur the purposo of preventing or p 6 stooning 
tho imminent ruptnro. The Minister of War, General 
X A DAT. A, discharge with energetic loyalty tho peramount 
duty of providing supplies and reinforcements to the army. 
His colleagues were divided by every form of political and 
jM'rsonal joalonsy, and some of them weiti probably not 
well disposed to tho Chief of tho Governmqnt. It might 
have been supposed that*, as long as were no Cortes 
to tnansgis political difierenoes migliA be convenien^^ 
siispemkHi, but Spaniards ore still mord averse than Freacb-* 
nion to compnimise and toleration. After his return U> 
Madrid, Skkkano allowed a short interval ta elapse before 
ho announced Lis dccimon. He would willingly have pre- 
served the party truce which was represented by his Govern- 
ment; but as some of the Ministers* positively veluiied to 
co-o Iterate with others, bo was compcdlod to make a 
and ho inclined to the Conservative section ofthoCabia^ In 
8 paiii, as in other Continontal countries, the Ministsir pf tho 
interior is in urcU»:.ty' Mmos the most powerful nuna^er oL 
the Govenunent. He tqipoints tho civil servanta, wbo in 
thoir turn go\Tm tho country, and by their aid he controls 
tl^ elections. If Marshal Skbrano has nt a^^tuM oooa- 
H\m to summon a Cortoa, he must^rocuiWHa ml^^oril^ who 
may be trusted to support him. Withia ^W 0 €»r thm 
years Siiain has been represented by mo^ i£aa that 
number of bomogmiiioas rarliamente^ One Oortee, le- 
turued, os the opponents of the GoiflU complained, 
gross ooimptioa ahd irioleiioe, lepSiad implicit oon- 
fidenoe in Ssoasta. When Zorrilla Booceeded to eflto, 
he also obtained at a ftesh eleetioTi a beige narioriiy ; 
aud AxiaDy, the Oortee assemble^ after /aUueation 
of the Kiko was divided bjt^yea the- twe BepaUbut 
seetbiia It ie above^.all necemairy ' lo jft ies' hi 

the Home OIBce a ftmetknSI^ who osii hBfWnM to 
maaipidste Gm eketkiw ddl^ / ; ^ 

Siiustft who priBini— I gmtar ogeM lery^ than 
faqr eihet ftpemab eiviliM iMbpb ^ been 
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in 

iV qy r ipi rtt w>k 
Um l}Of0niBMKi V 
in din of t]H» ConserTntive party. AAar 

isttnttipte at oonoiUadoa Oenoral Zaii 4U^ 
vnFis xsadbav a auMier than a politieian, oonaeutcNl ten 
ttSra d|tt first pIliQO m the GoToromeiit, wbilo Sagjlsta at 
tlm Hone Ofioa will probably esoremo the principal 
power. Tiia roat of the Mimatera are Modaratoa or 
Cuiaanrijifitea^ and the Bepablicans not imroasouablj 
that the PresioeiiIt of the Republic is excla- 
aivdy anrrounded by the HupporUfva of inonarcliy. For 
iho moment it ia porbapa a more aorioiu inoomrenionce 
that Oesaral Pavia has resif^ned the militaiy command 
Madrid. It ia gupposod that bo resented the tertniiia- 
tion of the oompromiso which he had liiinself originated 
when ho tomed the Cortes oat of doora. Scrraho wilt bo 
i^tnnate if he can find another Captain General for 
Madrid aa folly able and willing as General Pavia to keep 
the rabble in order, and equally inilisxK)BiHl to conspire for 
hia own advantage. Haga^ta, as the Hl>le.st mcmlxT of tlm 
new Cabinot, will be the real head of the Ministry as long 
as no open opposition renders necessary an ap|)eal to the 
army. The Republicans in some of the largo towns 
threaten insurrectionary movem(?utH which won Id tiievi- 
tahl|y rosttlt in the establish luuut of the imtlisguised 
tmpriXBiHoy of the army. Sukbani) and llio other military 
chiclBi arc not likely to forgot the condition in which the 
country was loft on the proelainatiun of the llepublic. 
^t that time there wore no means of maiutuiniug ordt^r, 
or even national unity. Thu Curlist war hus lK*on 
ao far boneliulal that it ha.s hmiiituted and riMidurcd 
, necessary the recoiiHlnulion of tluj army; nor can there 
bo any doubt that, unlc.-^s the pnitei])^! generals Hhould 
qiiaxTol among themselves, any uttciupt at a Uepuhlit'au 
outbreak would Ijo Haminnrily rupre»si.‘d. The ullcrior 
jiitcntions of those who control the duHiiniuH of Spain arc 
still undisclosed. It is heliovt'd that Slhjuno desires a 
prolongation of his [iroviHional power such ns that which 
hiM been accorded in Franco to Marslnii Mac .Mahon. 
TorETE is closely allied to Slluano, wln^ again ap[jcarK to 
repose full conlidonco in the loyalty of Concha. The 
Ministers arc probably inclined to the iiarty of IJou 
AtreiNBO, whoso pretensions arc unaccoptablo to Sf.uuano 
and Toi'ETE. VTlicii thurC are diHieultics in the way of any 
ducided course, it is proluihle that iiotliirig will U) done. 
For the present, a President of a nominal ilcpublic, ruling 
without the nid or incumbrance of a Parliament, will 
pci'hapa servo the country better than any competitor. 


THE FALL OF THE FRENCH I MINISTRY, 
f IIHK ovc^row of the Broolie Ministry by the desertion 
X of tho lUght is one of the least intolligiblc incidents 
of eontemponu^ Fixmeh politics. In voting for tho pro. 
loagfution of li^arshal MacMahon’s powers last November 
the liegrtmiatfl had appareotly desccndcMi from tho imprac. 
ticafale hcightB of mire principle, and taken tiieir place in 
the everrmiy of compromise and arrangement. The 
flchomo for putting the Count of CuImrord on the throne 
bed faded, and it was ojwn to them to declare that their 
alliaace with the Orkanxats bod come to an ond with it. 
They had united for a paiticalar purpose, and when that 

C pose wae shown to be out of roach, they might fairly 
e dxaaolved ^partneiahip. Instead of this, they renewed 
compact finr a totally difibroot object. In concert with 
the^ IMp of BfiOOLii they set about extending the pro- 
vMoiut Oqpemmeilt for a fixed number of years.^^ w hat 
wae to bf^^en at tho end of that time was not oxfweiiaed in 
Ihe contniot. No donbt tho Duke of BBOonia and his 
Lf^timiat affi^ thought it best to keep their ideas upon 
thill pomi a;|||b aeerotfirom one another. Thua much, 
however, aeeml aettied, that lill ilmught of a Beaiorat^ 
10 present iriven up. and thi ~ 


IteoMaaethigtogetber wouldsceurea wcrkinffinajority to the 
llilnefciy so long ae the 0^ of the Assetably under- 

no forther cbaii||^^ For aomo tune post theiw have 
that jjfc- Bztireaae Bight wera growiiig 
rwSM under this aeljipiboaed obtigatton to acquiesce even 
toadnetnn nominiu^ Bepttbtimin Timf 

budifmihB aame thing whoa M. Tunna wee Pkeaideiiti 
was hefbre thsy hid lealiaad them own alMim^tb^ 
barn eomited ly the near 

. iXriangiMi^w not then an den^hitiie Hpxiafriblail 


ouktion, and so long as it was clonbtfal wbaiii|tt||HPHlitd 
not go along with M. TniKiS in ae^ug llomiblui 

submission was the only coarse which the Itight had open 
^ them. A ha]f.and.^lf friend is ofren^e oaute of greater 
irritation than an avowed onemy, and it is pot wpnde^'fit^ 
that tbo Legitimists looked upon the Duhe of Bhoolis ae 
no better tlmn u half-and-half friemL If the Orieanists 
had not had their trainpery aumpics aliout ftaga and 


charters, ihei'o would have lH)on a nwuority in the Assembly 
in favour of a ResUindion even after the puWioation of 
the (\mnt of Chamuoud'h loiter; and when the LigitituiaU 
saw themselves co!n|Hdlotl to aliandon their hopes because 
tho Orleanists insisiod on guarantees which tho Count of 
CuAMiiOHU did not choose to give, it wns natural enough 
that they should bo in an ill-bumour. But afW the deoi* 
sivc noocptanco of tho new stuto of ihtrigH involved in the 
vote of tho I yrh uf November, it won seawiely credible that 
they should, only six mouths later, set themselves doUlie- 
ratoly to overturn tJio Cabinet. It scom(i^d far more proba. 
bl© that thuir throats of desertion were merely so many 
outbursts of obildish passion, liaviiig :aS Utile to do with 
their ultimate nets ns tho angry asanntnees of cliildrou 
usually have. Whotu'ver the moment for Voting came they 
woui<] surely l>o guided by the samo motive's which bad 
act uiiled them on tho f 9 th uf Novomber, ami vote — niieler 
proU*st and with nil niunner td* n'servatious- - in supjportof 
the MiniHtry which iitlcr all must eoiuo xjoart>r tlioir idea 
of what a Ministry ought to bo than any other which 
could at prnseut bo obtained. 

This reasonable c?xpectatiau has been com plotely fnlsitled. 
The vote of lliu Higlit can only bo accounbMl for on one of 
thrts' bypoibeses. Either it was an outburst of unrestrained 
rage which bliiuiod Ibom U> till oouHitleraiions either of pru- 
demx* or duty ; or they think that the prospect of oifooting a 
ii<»st4H*iition by their own uuai4h'd strength is mom pnanisitig 
than it whs iMitore tho tbsion of last Atignst; nr timy calcu- 
late u|>ori a new ally turning up in the confunion into which 
they may hop«j Franco will do riMluced by the dofcti<> of 
tin* Duke of liiOHitiK. On tbo whole, the lost OiK|rth€*Su ox- 
phuiat ions mnons tbo most probable. iVt all events, tho choice 
lies bidwiHui that and the first. The luition t liat thr>y have 
any hope of proclaiming tho Count of Cuamhoud King by 
the votes of tho more fraction of tho Asscuiibly wliieh alone 
is willing to iMK'cpt him on his own terms is bio absurd <o 
be enk*rtainc<l even by ultra-Legiti mists. 'J'he theory of un- 
controJlablu rage is less imfK>HMihlc, unrl if tho Jiuke of 
BHo..i.ir liud done anything frosU to excite their nngm*, it 
might bo acceptod as an adetjuaUi explanation. But, as 
matters stand, it can hardly bo »*» aufX*ptod. If the divisum 
had taken ]daco on the Bill creating a Hitrond Chamber, 
and investing the President of the Grand (hnincil with the 
Exocutiv© power in the inUrrval betwoc.m Marsluil Mac. 
MAnu.N*H vacating faiii olliee and the auV>HC(}Uont seitlomefst of 
tho form nf govurmneut by tho Grand (>oanr.il and tho As. 
Hombly, tho result would have been easier (o uiidurKtand. Tho 
Legitimists coiiHuler, rightly or wrongly, that this provision 
was cs])eciu1]y designed to give tlio conlrtil of events at a 
criticid moment to tho Duke of Aumalk ; and os tho Duke 
of Ac MALE is tho member of tho Oui.EiNs Ihinsly whom they 
roost Imte and fc^ar, they might have gone any lengths in 
opposing such a Bill. But tho deeiHivo vote was taken on 
a much less Tnomuiitrms quofilion, and cwon if the ii(*g)ti. 
mists hod made up thoir minds Uf do anythinf^ rather thrin 
allow a post of this iiri{M)rtanco to Iss crcatf*d for the Duko 
of Acmale, they would natumily have waitixl until tho Bill 
was under diwmssion, and Udeen their ohaneo of bouig able 
to niodiiy it, or, foiling in tliia, to throw it ont. ^fhoir 
notion upon thig question would liave been just ae de- 
cisive in its etfocte ae thoir vote of last Satarday, while it 
would Have been very much easier Uf expUia.^ They 
might have plausibly accused the Duke oi BuooiifR 
meditating someihiiig sot fiir short of a toeaeb of faith 

r 'nst bis allies, iiuiiimiich as, under eover of poetpottmg 
final decision between Monarefar and Bemibiic. ^ had 


uie final decision between Monarchy and Betmini^ m had 
eenirivod that tho deeisioii shoold be made with an Orleatiist 
Prince oomnuuuling the whole stnmgda of the Bxeeuiive. 

It seems unlikely, thetebne, tfiat ike ?oie of the Right 
ean fturly he set down to paasioa. It is more proUblc 
thst they have somsimw pesiuaded themselves that ii a I 
modsmte OovemmMts^osd be made inqpossibio, and 
Itarsh a t MacMabov ledxtesd to ehoese between a Kadicsi 
Mmiatij, whstha# faaibieor after a dkedntioii, and some 
loadiif sei^ 4f he ariU prate tike latter. Even sup. 
posbg thhi to be Ite eaae^*HUEid the Mambars conduct 
thimyhottt tetyeientliieiitei^ been no 
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8 traigbtforwArd aa to make the sappoeition highly impro« 
bable — it in bard to 000 hoar t)ie TiOgitimists would be the 
better for it. Marshal MacMahon could have no induce- 
znont to put the Count of Chamdord on the throne. Man 
for it Beems likely that Nafoleok IV. would be a 
' more popular puppet than Hrruy Y., and there can bo no 
question that ho would be a more pliable one. Whether the 
Maralial oonaulted his own interestH or those of Franco, 
ho would rather, of tho two, bo the guardian of the Bona- 
partist than of a Legitimate throne. He would bo a greater 
man in the former caso than in the latter, and the danger 
of civil war would be decidedly less. But, though tho 
calculations of the Legitimists have no foundation, they 
are valuable as showing to what a depth tho party Ims 
fallen. After twenty years of political exile and haughty 
abstention from the unclean thing of Imperialism, they 
have come so low as to practise tho very same tactics and 
to build their hopc^s on tho very same possibilities as tlio 
party for which they have oxprossc^d so much contempt. 
The legitimate King is to bo rcsUired to Franco by a mili- 
tary surprise, and the moans by which this surprise is to 
bo ctfoot^ is the corruption of a successful soldier. By 
comparison with this Bona})artism becoinos respectable. 
In the imagination of Napoi.ron TII. tho nation had at 
loast a place. Ho cemid assure hirnsolf tlmt his ctmj) tVcUit 
yvan designed to rescue Franco from utter confusion, and 
tho vote which followed showed tlint, bad as tho means wore, 
tlioy wore not so bad but that hoiuo millions of Frenchmen | 
wore to bo found who thought that tho end justifiod them, j 
No similar oxonsen can bo made for tho Legitimists. There 
is no popular sentiment to be evoked, no actual confusion out 
of wliieh a Vffy of osoapo is needed, for, whatever Marshal 
MaoMahon’s Government has failed in, it has lioen com- I 
plotcly succoBsful in maintaining order. On the contrary, 
it is an essential part of tho Legitimist, plan that tho disease 
shonld be created in order to make work for tho physician. 
Society in Franco is to bo roducotl to chaos that the Count of 
ChamiiORD's statocoach may move noon tho faoe of tho waters. 

It wouMbe doing tho Dnko of Ifiioui.iK gross itijustico to 
compare him with men who only ditfor from Bouupurtist 
advoniurors in that they bear historic names and wore once 
supposed to be high-minded. But though he might fairly re- 
sent being olaMsed with them, it must not be forgotten that 
i hoy were tho allies of his deliberate choice. A yeor ago the 
^ Orloanist party had to all apponrance the fate of Franco in 
' tlioir hands. If they had frankly allied thomsolves with 
M, Twikr.s, they might havo founded a Conservative lie- 
public under conditions more encouraging than two years 
earlier scomod at all within the bounds of reasonable ex- 
pectation. They threw this chance away rather tlmn sur- 
render tho last hope of restoring tho Monarchy, Even when 
their eyes were opened by the Count of Chambobd’s letter, 
fortune was again kind to them. If under cover of the 
Suptennato they had lieon willing frankly to organize tho 
Kepublic, they might have commanded snfllciont strength 
in the Assembly to set the Ijogitimists at dohauco. Instead 
of doing so, ih^made common causo with the Iicgitiniists 
to stave off the Kepublic, and tho vote of Saturday Inst has 
lieen their reward. It remains to be seen whether tho Duke 
p’AtaiirFRKT PAsguiBR or tho Duke Decazks will have learnt 
wisdom from the fate of their loader. 


MB. SOLATER BOOTH S BATING BILL. 

A BILL introduced bv tho Government to amend tho 
law respecting tho liability and valuation of certain 
property for the purpose of rates is loss ambitious than 
some recent measaroa of the same kind, and it is jnaicr and 
more piuoticable. In the last Session tho House of Lords re- 
joc^tod, on tho ^und that sufficient time had not been allowed 
for eonsidcraiicn, a Bill by which Mr. STANsrEiiD, then Pro- 
sideut of the l^cal Government Board, proposed to extend 
the ai'oa of rating. His successor will have little difficulty 
in passing his Bill through both Houses. In tho conrso of 
the autumn Mr. Stansvrld, misapprehending like others of 
his colleagues the feeling of the countxy, need the failure of 
his Bill as an argument for the abolition of the House 
of Lords. No revolntlona^ scheme has evek rested on a 
more tii\ ial foundation. Little harm could bO done by the 
laainteiiMioe for one y^r more of inequaUtioi which have 
lusted foo ttume oentaries ; and if the P^enterlamed any 

tN tdterior designB of the former nromotora of 

lUlL reassnred hfthe aooossion of their 


to ratepayers, and additional oonti^iitioxu from the poblio 
Tevenuo have been promised witff move libetalK , than 
wisdom. The kinds of propertv which are henoefi Hh to 
become rateable will be exempt nrom a part of the hort of 
maintenance both of lunatics and polioeimn. Tte dhUlp* 
tious which are to be removed have been mvidioiia^ ifoeo 
th^ have famished a pretext for agitation. 

tt would be difficult to prove that land devoted to tho 
OTOwth of wood, or valuable rights of shooting, or metal- 
Hferous mines, were entitled to an immuni^ not accorded 
to pasture, to arable, or to coal-mines. The owners of 
woods, of mines, and of land devoted to sporting have 
watched recent projects of legislation with jealoiiq^, beoanae 
they had some reason to fear a reaction by which excessive 
taxation would be substituted for exemption. Mr. Gh>SCHKg 
and Mr. Oladstonr liad more than onoe uttered mysierions 
threats against tho landowners who had presumed to out- 
vote them on tho motion of Sir Masset LopiaB. That land 
I prohiably occupied ought to share in the burdens of other 
land is wholly indisputable ; but it would have been easy 
to devise rufes of assessment which would have been 
iniquitous and oppressive. Mr. Sclatxr Booth, probably 
feeling no animosity against landlords or tenants, and 
having no object but to abolish existing anomalies in 
tho siraplcst manner, has framed a Bill which will give 
general satisfaction. The ocenpiers who are at present 
exclusively liable to rates will in some districts obtain 
sensible relief, in addition to tho satisfaction of &dng a 
new liability on landowners. The only provisions of the 
Bill wlilch are likely to cause serious discussion are 
tho clauses which relate to tho taxation of mines. 
It may bo doubted whether the rent under a lease 
gmiiieii without fine for the ordinary term, according to 
the custom of tho country, indicates in all oases with 
Buflicient neoumey the mteablo value of the mine. The 
value of land used only for a plantation or a wood is to be 
CHtimated os if the land were lot. and occupied for other 
purposcH in its natural and unimproved state. It commonly 
iiappens that the most barren and inaccessible parts of an 
osiate are planted Iwrause they are comparatively uselosa 
fur any other purpose. It may be approximately calculated 
that in such case.s the growth of wood prodneos at long in- 
tervals a return which corresponds to tho annual profits of 
ordinary land ore()ual fertility. A larch plantation of forty 
years' growth may prolmbly Ix) vrorth a sum equal to a rent 
of fifteen shillings an iicre for tho same period. In tho case 
of woods, as in the case of game, tho occupiers who form 
tho majority of tho Assessment Commission may perhaps 
bo biassed against a kind of property in which they have 
no interest. Tho simple rule of valuation established by 
this Bill will render any gross injustice difficult or impossi- 
ble. The value of saleable underwood, which is rated under 
the Act of Elizabeth, is to bo estimated os if the land were 
lot for tluvt purpose. In this instimce also it^will be easy 
to ascertain tho valuo of tho underwood in the hop districts, 
which are principally concerned in tho valuation of under- 
wood. If the land is used partly as plantation or wood, 
and {lartly for the gixiwth of uudorwood, the Assessment 
Commission may at their choico value it either as wood or bm 
coppice- wood ; and of course it is intended that they should 
prefer tho higher valttation. * 

Bights of shooting and fishing, when severed from the 
occupation, ore also to be included in the list of rateable 
hereditaments. It is only within thirty or forty yean Uiat 
rights of sporting have acquired any considerable pecuniary 
vmuo. In former times an owner who cared nothing for 
shooting generally allowed friends or neighbours to sport 
over his land ; and the enormous hcod or game vi^b is 
now maintained in many parts of England waa^alfoj^her 
unknown. Lord Pai.m£rston describes, in a letter puUiidied 
in his biqmphy, a day's shooting for which he bad posted 
down to Hampshire and back, with the resplt of less than 
a dozen head fallii^ to three guns. The 4 dsti^ pnsttrvea 
and the high sportii^ rents of modem timee sully justifo 
the proposed extension of the area of rating. The morvw 
aions of the Bill with respect to the assessment of ngms of 
sporting seem to be unobjectionable. Whsosthe ownoTf 
aocordittg to the usual practice, lq|to land, and rslaitti tho 
game fbr himself^ his rightof sb^^ling is not to 
rately valued ; but tlie gross value of the land It to 
mated as if tltooooupisr wereeotitied toexesoiiathorigiit, 
and, if the rateable valuo so estimated lo gr as tor tfian the 
actual xoftt, the oocm^ may dedinH^ from 
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psnwmy JMgli date, toe ooeapter vroold omn be willing 
to pw jr^w^aMff addition io bia rent fbr the right of 
Smdl fiMnnera^ thonc^ they may gmmUe at the 
irlMai it is scanty, woold seldom be willin^^ to 
iniyrVifff the opportanite of either preserving or dostroymg 
ST Mb proviso is made for rating righto of fishing whore 
they are oocnpied with the land ; yet in some rivers 
fisheries are more valuable than any right of shooting. It 
is only when lights of shooting or of fishing are let that 
they are to be separately rated. The Bill contains the 
omWs jmvhdon that in such cases the rate may, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the local authority, bo charged 
eimw on the owner or the occupier. The lee^s of grouso 
hills and deer foreeto will be the principal suflerers by the 
proposed enactment, because the constantly increasing 
competition may probably enable the owners to keeo up 
the prices of their shootings. The grievances endured by 
the unfiirtnnate tenants will, it is to bo feared, moot with 
little aympatby. In Scotland the ad<lition of tlio rate to 
tihe rent will not exceed a small pi^rcontogo. If the taxation 
of righto of shooting in cultivated districts were to dis- 
courage the practice of letting, the Bill would diminish one 
source of disoontent. Tenants natnmlly grudge a stranger 
the privileges which they might tolerate when they are ex- 
eroim by the landlord ; and the person who hires a right 
of shooting IB in the great majority of cases anxious to 
make the most of the bargain by strict preservation. 

Mines of every kind, not mentioned in the Act of the 
forty-third of Elixaheth, are to be subjected to rates ; but 
the mode of rating defined by the Bill, applies only io tin 
and copper-mines. It is doubtful whether Icad-minos and 
fields of ironstone are covered by the ejiBcting jK^rtioii of 
the Bin. It is generally odmitt/od that mines ought to be 
rated ; but there will probably bo an animattxl controversy 
on the provisions of this part of the Bill. Minerals are in 
the nature rather of capital thau of income, os tho process 
of exhaustion commences with the opening of a mine. 
Tho Government has judiciously declined to adopt Mr. 
OoBcnEN’s proposal of rating houses by some arbitrary 
standard of their estimated cost. There is no reason why 
houses should not, like other kinds of property, bo rated at 
the rent for which they might bo let. A largo mansion is in 
many instances a heavy burden, and, except in the limitoil 
number of cases when it would command a high rent, it is 
not a source of profit to the owner, liates are imposed, not 
acoordtng to the wealth of the contributor, but in proper- 
tion to pecnniaiy value. Woods and game may bo turned 
into money, but a poor man with a large house has seldom 
the opportunity of deriving profit from the possession. As 
Mr. Stansfeld approves of the reintroduction ,of his own 
measure, it may be supposed that tho Bill will pass without 
serious c^positioi^ 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA IN BET/lIUM. 

T he Emperor of Bcssia has left England for Belgium, 
where he will nb doubt be received with us cordial a 
welcome as he found hero ; and if to enjoy a contrast gives 
him pleasnro, be will not have a better opportunity of 
tosting this enjoyment* than by exchanging London for 
Brussels. He leaves a country which is of all countries in 
Europe the best protected geographically, and ho enters a 
oonnl^ which is the worst protected. Bolgiam, in fact, is 
not protooted at all, except by a sort of fooling that it is 
better that Ik should be left alone. Bat, althoi^h it has 
now had nsa^ half a o^tniy of ind^ndent oristence, it 
has always Kved in dan^r of seeing its indepondent oxist- 
enoe come to an end. It was the creation of politicians, 
and pditioiafminay w day ondo what politicians esto- 
bHahM Otber HtBM'^ii^ons have* their anxieties. They 
may be tmDied by a powerfiil neighbonr, or have a slice of 
tbnr territory ioni awiqr ftmn them. But the peculiarity of 
JSsIgmmb dm timqiisetacmwbmh perpetually preiSM it 

to not wbethir tt shaD midergo some nutniliation or Joss, 
bst whetlier tt may not wali^ iip some morning and find 
ibid tlinliiM Belginm at aflE^ Nd Power exoi^ Pmssta 
objected SebsoD^ as Russia to the aeperation of Beiginm 
frote HdHana, and no Powisr was lem likely in those days 
to look eritkfiivonr on the eractkni of revolted provinoes 
into a peite l^gdmn |daoed imder the pstronage of 
, Tlia piwviaiOM onttbedaiigavciribos 

* * fiot 


been realised, but they have boon in a great meaaiue jnsli*^ 
fied by what has aciaally token plaoe* Belgium hiMi been 
twice on the eve of annexation to France, although, both 
times the schemers of the obange were bafied or lost 
courage at the Ust moment. It ui trae that England is 
deeply interested in the integrity of Belginm. It is a 
matter of considerable importance to England that 
Antwerp should not fall into hamto at once untricudly and 
powerful. It is also a point of honour with us that wo 
should not bo openly disgracod by failing in our eumigefinents 
to a little Power which we have alanys invited to loan on ns. 
Belgium also has gone ou so well, has lieeu so lucky in 
its sovereigns, has kept up with England scKiial rclaiions 
of such cordiality, and is altogether such a rc^Hpeotablo, 
decent, well-couductod little State, that Englishmen would 
fe(^ indignant if against its will it were oaten up by a 
big neighbour. But England is the only real friend tnat 
B^gium has ever hod. Prince Bismaiu'k wus quite ready to 
listen to, as ho says, or to invent, ns M. BENKUStTi says, im 
audaoiona proposal for letting Franco have Belgium in 
return for Gcnnany having oorrosponding advantages. 
Neither party to the project considered that Russia would 
object, or that England could objiH^t eflhctually if tho prin- 
cipals came to an agroomont. Possibly, however, Belgium 
may now seem of more importance to Kossia than it did in 
former days, and it may become pari of Russian policy to 
uphold tho very indopondonce to which it was once so much 
op|K>sod. If this is so, tho visit of the Emperok to the King 
of tho Belgians may contribute in some indefiuablo way to 
the growth of an interest in Belginm on tho part of those 
who have the disposal of tlio fortes of Russia. Visits of 
Sovereigns arc of abnolutely no political cIltHit if the friend- 
linoMK they temporarily maiiifost is not in aiuiordanco with 
national intcreKiH. The visit of tho King of Prussia to 
Paris ui the last Pkliibition is a memorable msiancoof this. 
But when feeling and interest go together, the interehango 
of civilities is something more than a mere matter of 
ceremony. ^ 

Tho war lieiwiHin France and Corniany did much to 
change the |>ositioi\ of Belgium. It cominitl(*d England 
avowixlly and formally to iiiUsrvontion on beljidf of its littlo 
ally. The risk we ran was then extremely slight, os (ii.-r- 
many was not in the IcMist disposed to Belgium, iiml 

Franco oven af tho beginning of tho war was U )0 welh 
aururo of the seri<'>UMtu*Hs of tho task IsTort? her io wish to 
Imvc a qnarrol with England on her hands. Aftor the tide 
of German invasion hiui ouco l>rgun to roll over Franco, 
there wax ncfc^^Hsarily no danger wbatever of Franco being 
strong enough to ifiink of throatouiug any Hiato out side 
her. But tl>o ramilt of the war has to create a new 
dangler io Bulgium. It is trnc that France has now quite 
chough motive to go to war without regarding Belgium ns 
j tho prize of victory. The rocovesry of Alsace and Ljorraino 
I i.s enough in itself to satisfy tho ambition of Fronch- 
men. But it is only through Bolgmm that France 
can now get at Gomuiny. Btdfort dcsis not» open tho 
door to a French anny Kookiiig U) fmss into CJonuany, 
as such an army would find itmilf hemmed into a comoi* 
with tho Kliino on tho one side and tho Swiss frontier 
I on tho other. Had Luxemburg romaiuod a Oermnn for- 
I tress, tho livenuo into Gomiany on that side would bavo 
lieen dosed also. But now that Luxemburg, mainly 
through the intervimtion of England, has disniantiod, 
it is just possible that a French army (x>uld lind its way 
through in that direction. But to got therr? it must vio- 
late tho neutrality of Belgium. Franco might indeed 
j remain on tho defensive, but wliat <jhance could it have of 
getting liack Alsace and Lorraino if it remained quiet or 
mertdy tried to retake Metz and Btrasburg ? The Gor- 
mans would have ovety advantage in such a war, They 
would 6ffht a« little or as much aa they pleased, .and they 
i <^ld tiwe care that the seat of war was exclusivoly on 
’ Freneh soil. Tho character of the French amy and ol' tiie 
French people would also tdl adveraeW to the ohanoea of 
national anocew io aneb a contest Wlnt the amy and 
the people like ia eomotbing rapid, brilliant, and daring at 
the outset, a greet ventoie and a four victories o 
enoonrage them at first. Thi^ oonld in a Gennon war 
only get these tlimgs hy bnahjng into Oermony as sooi. m 
war waa dectared. The French' conld only get into Orr. 
^ going through Belginm, and to j?o through 
• t or onght to be, to ocnae to a rupture 

y ntn JBegisaA When a new war between France and 

Gomunyr is sjpakaii of as if it wars a light mutter, it is 
fbvgotten Fmieb* to wing must attack^ aud that to 
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attack tliqr moat cfaanrel with Kngland. Wa ii%hi or 
might not wtah for an alliance with Oermany, the 
alliance would be inevitably forced dn ua. Bngland is realty 
the Oorman fortrosB that replaces Imxemburg, and, with- 
out national vanity, we may venture to say that the enbsti- 
tution is not one that Oermany need regret. 

The German papers have recently occupied themselves 
with pointing out that the visit of tlio Empuror to 
England is a pledge that peace will be preserved. Of 
oonrse it is more or less a pledge that peace will 
bo preserved as between Russia and England, but it 
is not at first sight so obvious what the Imperial 
visit here has got to do with the preservation of 
peace between Franco and Germany, But the fact that 
the Empkror leaves England to go to Belgium servos as rm 
explanation of what the Germans meaii. France mast, if 
it is the assailant and chooses to pick a quarrel with 
Germany, go t<j war with England also. But it would Ik* 
madness for France to encounter such a risk unlesH it was 
sure of an allianoo with Russia. Russia, if it wtmt to war 
in alliance with Franco, would enter on the contest not 
mwoly to help Fmneo, but for objects of its own, and the 
objects it would propose to secure are such as England 
would do its utmost to pliwjo Iwyoiid the ivaeli of liusHia. 
As Russia cannot ally itself with fVnncc against (lerniany 
without finding England on tin? side of Gormany, it must 
SCO its way to a groat stingglo with England before it 
accepts a French alliance. Jf then it does not moan to 
nuarrol with England, and thinks that Constantinople and 
India may stand over for the present, it will not commit 
itst'lf to help France. The better, therefore, the relations 
between Euglaiul and Russia, the less chance is thenj of a 
new war between Franco and Germany. Jf the peace of 
Europe is for a time to bo mainiainod, the best sign of this 
is the exhibition of cordiality lietwcnm Russia and Belgium, 
OH the violation of Belgian inde|)ondeiico would l>c one of 
the first oonscHjUCiices of war being doolarcd, supposing 
that it was Franco tliut pT’ovokod tho war, and then? is no 
chauoo of such a violaiiou an loss .Russia sanctions it. if 
Germany were to bo tlie assailant, if there was any fouuilation 
for the suspicions often expnissed os to the pcdicy of Prince 
ViSMAHOK, and it wore true that ha wislied lor another 
war simply to ciiish Framn) lioForo it has ha<l time to re- 
cover, then Belgium might probably have nothing to do 
with such a war ; and England, if it had anything to do with 
it, would bo concerned, not as pixjtector of Belgium, hut os 
intorosted in the mainicnanco of the public law of Euro{H?, 
if wu may assume for tho moment that there is such a law, 
and that England has some wish to maintain it. Generally, 
however, when tho probability of a now French and (Icr- 
mau war is disouasod, what is meant is a French war of 
revenge, and against such a war it is not very far-fetohed 
in Gorman politkuans to soo a safeguard in tho visits of the 
EMrfiaoft to liondou and Brussols. 


patronage in ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
npHE question of patronage is under discussion in both the 
i Established Churchea of Groat Britain. For Scotland 
tlio Goverunieut has undertaken to effoot a radical change 
in tho law; for England tho House of Lords has appointed 
a Committoo of Inquiry. It is unfortunate perhaps that 
the Bill and the Ooiumitteo should have como into being in 
tho same Session. Tho cjoincidcnco gives an accidental 
and misleading oolonr to the notion that patroniiTO is at 
bottom the same thing in the two Okarches, and that it is 
only a question of time when the precedent about to be set 
in Scotland shall be copied in England. This makes it 
important to show that, as a matter of fact there is no con- 
nexion between the two cases. In Scostlasid the system of 
patixmage hea always been a weakening end disrupting 
force within the Church ; in England it been a 
strengthening and cohesive force. In SooBand it has taken 
away firom popularity and ludvwnality of the Estab- 
lished Church ; in England it has InsI a directly con- 
trary offoot. In Scotland its aboUtion is widely demami^ 
sold may be hoped to exevnise a b ea Hn g and softening 
kiAiiQiiee on the aohipins which divide Uie Presbyieriaii 
body) in England Iburo is no pcqpular ery for any 
and such a ohange as tkib which it is pro- 
pStiof inirodnue info Se^ibuid wooid be a simple cause 
Ooneoqnont]^ it is peifooUy pomible to 
hflMa dpitb ibe as segarde its Motth 

: nny^-iolii^ in the same direotfon in 


The reason why patrooa^ 
in Scotland and m England is to Im iodma for 
in the social poeition m the IVsebytofiaa efoi^gyy and 
partly in Bie dootrinal and esramesdal the 

Presbytman Church. The wealth ef Ae CESdi 
England, and the dignity conforied on inw hf the 
fact that !»©r bishops are Peers of fhiriKanieiife, have 
converted the system of patronage into em ammge- 
ment between equals ; while the pover^ of the Bcom 
Church has ordinarily mode patrmiage am arrsogement 
between snpmor and inferior. The lay patoon in the one 
case has exercised his right mfovour or a relation ^ n 
friend ; in tho other oase be lias move often esereiiod it m 
favour of a dependent. Consequentto, the preeentee in 
the Church of Scotland has posssssad weMher tlte social 
dignity whicli goes with a fomily Hiring, nor the popularity 
which goes with election. He is imposed upon Ids con- 
givgation without any aot of their own, and he docs not 
often ]> 08 sess the title to respect which belongs to a 
priHcntec who is of the same rank with his patron. The 
HVHtem of patropage has been one main cause why the 
Church of England has maintained up to this time her 
imrpenso oomprohensiv'encfis. Sappoaing that all the 
livings hail l)een in tho gift of the buibops or of the OroWri, 
we should have had a scries either of purely party 
appointments, or of appoiritiiuuits ojqirosMly dCHigiied 
to exclude men of pronounced views. In tho former case 
tho balance would have leant almost entirely to one side, 
for from tho Revolution downwards Bishops of deciriedly 
High Church views have bc*en merely exceptions to the 
genend tendency of Episcopal opinion. In the latter the 
clergy would have lu^ld aloof from the religions itiovementH 
of their time, and wH^ossioriB such as that of tho Wesleyaim 
would probably have occurred again and again. The fact 
that a large proportion of livings are in the gift of privaU? 
liands ensures the representation of all scIiooIm of thought 
within the Church. There hm Iwcn no sudden rush in one 
dircfction or tlu» other, but a sfoady intermingling of nicii 
of views as widely dittcnviit as can be held by num iv'ho 
arc ussnincd to bo agnn^d upon all essent.iial ^loiiits. 
Nothing but private patronngij cjould have secured this to 
an}i:hiijg like the same extent. A system of popular 
election would have l)een just as fatal to it as a sysUun of 
Episcoj^i or Royal appointments. In evezy eongiegatiou 
there would have boon a majority for some one set of 
ofunions, and a clergyman once chosen for his aoecptanco of 
tho viewR of the majority would naturally have done his best 
to make those views take permanent root in the congrega- 
tion. But under a system which legally leaves the patron fitx? 
to appoint anybody he likes, on any ground that ho likes, 
and morally saddles hhu with no obligataon b^nd that 
of choosing a man who will bo useihl in the parish, 
every shade of opinion gets represented in dne course. On 
the other band, in a Church whore,^ at least in the 
sense in which tho term is understood in this country,- 
there is no ditferonce of opinion, this advantage cannot 
operate. Tho patron may impose a clergyman upon an 
unwilling congregation ; but the reason why the congrega- 
tion dislikes the appointment will ordinantobe that the 
presentee is unfitted m some way for the vam entrusted to 
him. If the quarrels about patronage in tke Chnrch of 
Scotland bad arisen &om inenmbenta Monging to one 
school of theoioCT being nominated to eongregations be- 
longing to another school of theology, they would «t all 
eveuta have prevented stagnation. But where these 
quarrels have arisen from an incompetent tnemabent being 
presented, they can onlv bo regarded as unavailing' efforts 
on the port of the people to escape from sfondtum. Their 
subridenoe is not, as in the formM'mase, ottmfotoible to tlie 
growth erf liberality and tolerance c o ne emKin* on the friction 
oi different opinions ; it only signifies ihnt the xnalcontents 
have either ceased to take inteveat in rsitytene nuttera or 
have migrated to eoine.otker comnntflewL 
It is probable, theveforev AottlwiismolivonHAscrf deal- 
ing with the questiQii ■ndieatedfor Herithnit to As qptooh 
of ibe Dnke of Bicnoir^ and for Bnil^toiid to A^ 
the Bishop of PmosonoimH, Aongh iieminjto gg diifoieat^ 
from one oaether, have the jeommen nmriihiK iM^bg the 
ciroemstanews egofriet Wkidf they ere illirtitel leiTni; puke 
of Bi^mnoim eoye that BOtfaiag AennliP^^ 

patitmagewiUMtAewiAeaoffb^ The 

&shop of PmoaoTOon Ima sidA 

nor wQuId hm lesmnAAefonaW*^^^ 

laiWfeAA'^ton^ ia to deal , 
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vlnk di 'Smi biiHiSii Ibommo ilio 

td ipriiid^ Mfc ww 

li Tin Ti»im/^hT liM pmo&ttpg to l&Tinn dkonld 

adTte iSw ^ ^ * 

rifff gyM lji otvf Ub pprnliioiien jo ono of the moet 
impoiwt mmie of eierowjiig ojiefiil infiaeaoe, to boj 
the fight of giTiiy fit Aim ttoio inuaeosa op^totiamties 
fbr good soMdo cm of the sioet natonJ forms of 
egynditme. To bej the right of im- 
jQ^dletele emomtiiig jonrself to a partiouW pariah 
is a whew diAerait traasaotion, and the abnsm to which it 
haa prorea tobeopm are quite serioas euoagh io oallfor legis* 
latite iatenrentioii^ In Scotiand a reform of this moderato 
kind aronld appermtly answer no useful purj^se. Tim 
abusoi oonneeSm with naironage there have utile to do 
with Uio money aspect ot the question. ludoed, when it is 
remembered that the average value of a prestmtation in 
Sootland Is onjy one jear's purchase, while in Kugland it is 
sixteen years’ purohase, money abuses can hardly be said 
to exiet. But with Presbyteriau congregations patronage 
is a matter of principle. They are great sticklers for 
Churoh authority, and in a Presbyterian eburoh the a|>. 
pointmeut of mmisters is tlie nriucij^ml niotlc in wbioh 
Church authority oan be exeroisecL Tho Government have 
done wisefy in vesting the nomination in the coniiuu. 
nioante— that is, in the congregation, properly so-called— 
rather thauin the parishioners. Some opposition will probably 
bo made to this provision on the plea that it is iiiconsistent 
wHli the iiioory of an Established Church. But tlio theory 
which makes the essence of Establishineni to consist in 
the assumed oo-extensiou of the Church iiud the na- 
tion has long ceased to liave any meaning. Thu 
Clmrches of England and ScoHarul rernuiu ustublished, not 
bucanse every subject of the Crown iu the two conn trios 
respectively is regarded ns belonging to them, but because 
a Buffiuieut majority of the people in each case belongs to 
I them to make it convenient ior the State to inaintaiu 
special relations with them in the shape of privilugc>H con- 
ferred and control mainiainod. It in idle to talk about 
paiisbioners in any other tliau a civil souse in a country 
which within thirty years has witnessed a schism which 
literally split the^ listablijihed Church in two. To make 
the riglit to appoint the minister a mere accident of resi- 
donce, no mattw whether the person claiming it were a 
member of the Free Kirk or a United Presbyterian, or 
perhaps not a Presbyterian at all, wonld be to retain 
the very element which has made patronage so 0 Ti|>opular 
in Scotland. Nothing would be gained by taking it from 
the hands of lay patrons, and committing it to a popular 
body otttsido the Church. At the same time it might be well 
if provision could bo made, by tho reservation of a oertain 
amount of Grown patronage, for the occasional coiyootion of 
popular violottoe. Uio State cannot wholly escape respon- 
sibility for the acta of the Church so long as the connexion 
^ween the two is even nominally inainiained ; and if every 
inanof liberal and moderate views is to bo banished from tho 
Churoh of Scotland, this responsibiUty will beoomo both un- 
pleasant and disoieditahle. A Cbor^ iu which there is no 
room for mincsntisa can be neither great nor useful, and un^ 
acme efficient oonnterpoiso to mere election can be 
introduced into the Gh>vemment Bill, minorities are likely 
to have a bad time of it in tiio Presbyterian Establishment. 




ntlSff RAILWAY GUARA?<rrEES. 
rriHB uniavoapaUe anticinalioiis which were formed of 
X the ParlisaidBlSiiy cos kdnot of the new Irish members 
have thus fitf not ben nlklised. One at least of their 
number has ahowii himself la effective debater ; and dia- 
onarions of mattera really important to Ireland have been 
earnestly and ably connmteoL The O’Cosoa Dos lately 
mowed a reaohitian on milway gaarantees which prodooed 
an instrnsiive debate. The motion raieed two dissimilar 
iama. SomsiiBembemolgeetei to theprind^ 
antegif tmd othea to the eonetitoticn of Qnmd Juriee. It 
my lo imtomgtfe body, not el^^ 

. osi^ not to be itpogmsed. hf Parliament 
One of thfi took the 




to origiimteh tiis;. la Jbish 
ftemMiiia» cuaniiiiting of eome of the largtt 
id basoay a om oi iS i e d with the — 
Iha keel e gw e dit b re whieb ie 


aanotiemed by the Chraad Jury. Neither 
pant a guaiunioe for any puhtic enterprise on 
behalf of the ratepayers; nor ia^ed would im imtaiv 
ferenoe of Pivrliament bo rm^uired If there wore a 
local autbarity with a gtmcral pov^ of taxation. 
In the abseu<k> of any institution of the kind, Pariiannmtary 
Committees have nut uureasoualily relied on the opinion of 
tho only orgauiEud Ualies whkdi ht^pen to oxisi. Qroad 
Juries, supported in some iustances by Pruseniment 
Sessions, have voted in favour of gutunuitees, which have 
consoqueuUy wetuved Parliamentary sivnction^ There can 
be no doubt that the grt^atest brnolil which con ho (Hiu* 
ferred on a rtnuoio niml district in Ireland istlic construc- 
tion of a mlway. Ibsids oix? few» roniuiercial intereourse 
is stagnant, utul agriunltur&l pvogrv^sM is ohoekod by the 
difficulty of ri»a<diing a mark(«t. In aomo iusteuiX's COiluHes 
have never been called upon for (^ayttuiut <tf the gtioraiUuu 
which they have given, and in otbur oases 
railways have l>ueomu self-supporiiug as b<kiu ivs tboy hovo 
had time to create for IhomHulvus a tmffic. In some parts 
of Irclaud cattlu, butter, pigs, and cheese have doulded 
their value ns soon os a railwHy )uu4 l)ccn oponinl; and 
purohosers in the towns of EnglaiK) have n'Oitived n c<»rro- 
sponding odvaiibigu. Dcinonstnitions that a highly prollt- 
ablo invut>tmctit is tlicH>i*ei icalJy irregular prtHhtfio but a 
foeblo coiiviciion. A mto of lliri‘<*j>rnc« or ftnuptnu’o in the 
pound for five or ten yciirs is a Mimll prwiu to jmy (or a gi'cat 
addition to Ibo wealth of the couun unity. 

One objiK'tion to gnaranteuM was HuggesltKl with remark- 
able candour by Mr, CoNoi.iiY, who complained of tho pos- 
sible coiu|iotilion with exintiittg rail ways which might b<} 
esufted by tlie projoctioti of new oalerpriscs. There is no 
reason why llailway Companit»H in Irtdand or elsewhere 
should not receive due prcjUiction ligaiiiHi unn«H*es«ftry com- 
iHdition ; but it cun iKiar<5ely Ik^ suppor'od that li guwmnteo 
would Ih) n?coiJimoiidoil by the landowners of u I'Hmnty un- 
less u railway wem roully mjuinjd. 'Iho Sligo and Antrim 
scheme U> which Mr. (h»Notny rcb*rit'd was inlciuJcMt te 
acconimodato a district entiivly lievoid of mil way ac- 
commodation, although it was possible that the prvi- 
poNi*d lino might divert a cortuin anioiuit of traffic 
from the Midluiid Gmat WcHt(>rn. It hapriened that on 
the oame diiy the House of liOi'ds ordered by a siniill 
majority the riH'omtniUul of thf Sligo and l<edrini 
IJilJ, which hud bfH)ri rcjiJcUHl by a Selijct Committee on 
an obji‘ction to the guarani ee, Tlie Midland Great 

Western (kunpariy hud opposed the Bill on its ninrits, but 
tho question was diicidoU on other grounds. Tho Com- 
mittee in the first insUtice refused to saiHlion tho gnsranitHs 
and, OH tlko pnanotem bod stuU3<l that the guarantee wan 
iudiMpensablo, the Committe«) l<»gieally njeoted tlie whole 
project. Unluckily it had bappenod that in former cases 
guarantees ha/d been sauotiotied only when they were un- 
opposed ; and tho Commitieo hastily infciTcd that a pro. 
cedent had boon established for ro<|niring an ini|j<iMsiblo 
unanimity. In the f Articular (rase only ono coiisHlorable 
proprietor oVmxsted te the guarantee, and yet his uatiie 
was not attucued to the petition. If the decision had not 
been questioned, an entire stop w'onld have been put to the 
extension of railways iu Ireland. Such enterprises offer 
little attraction to Hpoculativc English aipitalists; but 
thoix) are always largo suras of money ready to be 
invested at a nuKlcrate rate of intru'ost on Hufllcioni 
security. Oljectioiis which were rsiM.-il in Isjth JJousi^ 
to the guarantee of dividends on ordinary stock 
rest on no suffieicut foundation. Undertaker's of public 
works can obtain money most adventag^msly by oon- 
solting the inclinations <j£ all classes of capitalists. Some 
lenders only reqiiiro mxmrity for a fixrd interest, while 
others prefer an inveatment of a moreoloHlic cdiaraeter. 
Guarantees of interest and cjf minimom dividends are 
equaiiy lentimi^. Tho Committee which wiB re- 
copaiem iho Sligo and Leiirim Bill may perhaps again 
think it expedient to rqject it ; hat it will ioyaUy couterm to 
deUherate judgment of the Uouho of Lords that oppo- 
sirioA is not n conclnaivo orgauMnit against n gpumnteo. 

The O^OoAou Don nr^ {mttbk masoim 
in ^ mode of sanctknnfig or reoomfneodmg miilwey 
gaasaateis. Chmd Juries wwld priolmbly not^ be bettor 
qnalifled to HmUmrge their dnfeiea^f ifai^ were constiiuted 
OT{N»pa]ir ribotkm; but it would be impoiaible to gntne 
mma, nndor ttoar pns e n i o o n ai i tat ion, new nowfffs of 
} Mtdi it im ojpMlly imfoMifaie to d«ay tW in re> 
diag to ClnuMa^ tbo iMelioa of goAnuitM- 
thagr otttrtap Sw lianto W thtir aothotity. Chw 
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dSniitad Aeor €hmT«Mid. «b» 

wm tniuArv^d l» lk^< Tto Xlimoit whn ha mnt 
to CMUQoB. Bom HAUtntiiw’t 

migiiiBoMiM oltta BMddoVfflo; Imtihe Iioi^ Mjltoe 
bi4o0rlidiayiioi«Mm tplhiri^ Thedaoo- 

rottai d^o oMo pilAoa liad ml MtSatie merit, end ell 
the ernmgmeiihi^ aockmuiioibitiiig end enterteiiiing the 
TOii odmiMUiy woriked with perftot emoothiieM. It will be 
intemting to oee whether the Butbeoe mmj not be die* 
poood) emoiig other Bng^lieh importetiofie, to eateUieh e 
Lorn Mayor at 8t. Petmbiirg. The hiatory of Uie 
oBEhWb if he bed eay one to exphun it to him, would per- 
hepe eoaUe him to nnderetena the tonghneae end com- 
pleodlj of Uie Bngliah edminiatretire qratem. The (^atal 
Ftleoe hea oome to play a oorioiia part in State featintiea. 
It hae aoonired a aort of aemi^offiael connexion with the 
Oonrt^ ana tihe emsh on Satarday laat area certainly quite 
eonal to antthing at a drawing-room. When a Sult^ a 
SnahyOraCiar mtaonrahorea, it ia natural that tlie publio 
ahoold wtth to aee him, and, on the other hand, aa he ia 
aura to be told by the nowapapera, the great thing to aee in 
ihia conntiy ie the people. At the CryataJ ralaoo the 
foreign mt^tate and the people can have a good atare at 
each otner, and take a common enjoyment in muaie and 
fireworka. In Una way everybody ia pleaaod, and if the 
foreign potentate does not tmnk much of the people, or 
ibepeopleof the potentate, they can oonaole themaelvea with 
the wonderfhl rocketa and caai^ea of fire. On the whole, 
although the Expbbor haa aeon perhaps aa mnoh aa could be 
■eon in eight daye, it cornea to very little, and if all ho 
knowB of ningland ia what he haa aeen, he baa much to 
learn. Unfomnately a monaroh haa never much chance of 
knowing anything at first hand, and the Emperor's impres- 
aiona of England wUl probably rontinue to bo dortv^ aa 
before from what ho ia told. Still the mere glimpse of 
human fhcea haa a certain influence on the mind, and, as a 
rule, no one ia ever so bitter against those ho has acen as 
against those who are a more name to him. This influence, 
within its limited range, will probably bo at work 
with the Emtiror and with Englishmon ; but it will have 
small effect except oa a prodisposition to mutual good will 


THE COMING AGE. 


fTlIFE belief In progmss and in the ]H«rfoclihility of man has 
-L been the characteristic doctrine of a laige school of p^iliticn] 
writers. Refunnors naturally believe in the apprcnich of a millen- 
nium which is to bo^n when their (avourite inenHumi are 
adopted: the philoeophom who helped to bring about the 
French Revolution imagined that the n*ign of pun^ was 

about to supplant tho reign of antiquated prejudice ; and popular 
interpreters of tbo creed pushed tho doctrine Uj the oxtnnno of 
Rssamittg that all social changes wore invariably ft)r the better. 
The erud disappointments in which many recent experiments have 
ended have not entirely dispoUod the illusion, though it scan’ely 
ahovw such vigour as in the last genenitioiL Many distinguished 
thinkers whw views sre in no sense retrograde believe that, mi far 
from improving, society is at the present time advancing with great 
rapidity towam a dissolution, or at leiiat towards a culastrouhe 
which may involve many generatiuos. We need nut ask whether 
the gloomy or the cheeiw view be correct. It is at leitst 
tolerably plain that there Is no such iudisputablo prcHumptiou as 
the old revolutionists supMsed in favour of the continuoiui and 
universal premsa of mankiiid. Tho most palpable facts of history 
flatly contfadict any such hypothesis. The phenomenon which we 
call progreaa ia clearly limited, both in time and place. A very 
large part, probably a great niqjurity, of the human race, is, and 
generaUy has been, in a state of stagnation, and often of decav. 
It is only from the weaknesa of otur imaginations, which prevents 
us from raalUiim how la^ a part of the whole population of the 
globe Hea ootaiae our ciiw of ideas and influences, that we are 
able to forget that the ezeeptioDe are much more numerous than 
the oonfbrmhiet to tbe mk. And, again, it is plain enou^ that 
even in the pro g rem i ve nuie the progreea does not extend to all 
tbe flreulties. We are quit! ready to allow that we cannot build, 
nor pai^ nor write poetry aa well as many people coold do informer 
agee. Tm Oreeksi to mention no other caae, bad certain ariitUc 
eapediies which we eeem to have lost aa decidedly as we have lost 
tlm savage fiMmltyfiirtnKikiiifflbotBtmM through a fo^ Dot, not 
toinakl upon Iam vety obmoa quafiflcatkms to our self-eompla- 
It seems to be evident that the race, like the individual, 
at some time or other remdi its eulmination. According to 
Mr. Herinrt Dpsneer's not very dbeeifiil view, tbe most pvohalde 
****>^ ^ jjjjig tittiMMi tmpHet acintinoial eHernalton of evolution 
mm JS^aSmn» Once upon a time tie wholeeriar eyatem waa 
eoBeeted iatff a vaat inomnie meat, miming at a great ret^ 
voundilaakia. (hradiialty ft oontmeted, and micih of the phoiete 
wmtmtofjwonUncwumnnds Aa thev cooled down, tevniiie 


Mb gwAually apniared, and the fbrees whkh cams wtiiMM 
vapours and sb^lhe saith^acnmt presented th h tn re lv i i Mkjm 
dmpe of planu and mogloefi, and alHiaat^ of nkUnsopIm. 
this eonmtion can be no morepsnneiient than tSatvvhlftb preceded 
it NoUting ia eternal $ b every ayalem there k acme tttue dstact 
which will giaduaDj upaet the existing e^iiHfarium. At some 
ineoncetvably distant period the plaim will drop bio 
sun; the great maasaa now diatributed thiougb apaoa will 
aggloinevate iheatieelvea. and then, it may be, the proK^ irf 
evolution will make a fresh start, new solar aystems will be oe* 
veloped, and the everlasting lerieawcyelea be Mealed. Theapqcu- 
lation is a tolerably daring one, and probably llr. Spenesr bimaelf, 
whose views we do not profem to have set Ibrtn with peHiMt accureoy, 
would lay very little strew upon it. It may, however, represent 
vaguely the kind of theory which suggests itself to the aeientitio 
itu^naiion. oven if the scientUie roasou prenouncca that it lies 
beyond the legitimate bounds of human thought Our guoSioa at 
the plan of the univorie scarcely challenge implicit eonfioenoo. It 
is enough to say lliat there is no particular reaatm for siipposlng 
that ibis little atom of a planet wul continuo ita course wv ever, 
or that ita inhabitants wilt go on — oven if tlmy have hitherto con- 
tinued-^^ttiug steadily better, wiser, and happier. Analogy 
would rather suggtwt that in some way or other the uunit 
penuanent of material objects will go through a period of 
decay, which may powibly be protracted Uuough as many 
ages' as the period of progress. And therefore there is 
no iusuperablc weight of antecedent presumption against tho 
doctrine that the world has already seen its txMt days } though 
it would be lamentable ti> think that it could do no bolter. Whim 
one cousidors tho vast amount of misery and stupidity which exists 
in the most civilised countries, and the immense improveuM iits 
which might follow from even a slight rise b tbemmeml atandai'd 
of iuUdli^once imd morality, it would bo melimcuoly to bolUne 
tliat the impruvoments would never be realised. Hiill we have no 
right to decline U> listen to the discounqring preachers who would 
us that the youth of the world has nlreimy departed, and thst 
its manhood is mH^lining into the imbecility of old 
The question therefore suggesis itself, wuat would be the proper 
atlittide of mind if such a conclusion wore clearly established Y 
The popular prophets of progress are apt tii represeut ibmr own 
view as the only one which would supply us with autlicienimutiveH 
fur activity. *Mon who are trying to make tho world better 
would relax their eflbrts unless tiity had some oortainty of suect^hs. 
And yet tho convorse view would bo quite tenable. If it should b«) 
cliMirly esUibiisbid that wo wore gradually declining, wo might 
still endt)uvour to make tlie process as tolerable ns possihle. 
Whenever the day conies, if it over dot^ come, at whlcli the 
imluKtruil power of England vanishes along with its eoal-niiues, 
we might perhaps reconcile ourselves with compamtividy little 
nductanco, Wause without disgnu^o, to desixind into the {u>sitioii 
of a eecoud-rato Power. Natioiiid dtHdiue when it results I'nuii 
demoralixation is of C4)urse humiliating j but if it wore dtiu 
to a disappiiuimnco of tlie physical coiiditions esmuitial to the 
givatncHB of a country, siibjiiiNsion with a t<ilenibly g(»o<J pniro 
might bi« the Is'st pitssiblo policy. Whut is true of aiiv par- 
ticular would }ni true of the world. There are clmuKra 

U*\oiid the pjwer of man lii am*al. and, long ladore our plaiu't 
hiot dn»ptK*d into the biiti, it will have Woiuu an iiiiHiiil- 
ahle ulxKte for civilixed lieings, i*robably tho most highly 
uiganizod animals would be the first t<i finil the change^ and 
would shiwly di»part from the sc^me, to haive the world m its 
second chihlfi4KKl,and allow the ** moustiNius eft," who was onc«t \U 
ruler, to resumo his old pre-eunnoDC<\ Ikdore that happens, how- 
ever, it would 1)0 ns well to prepare ourselves for tbe cMUnlng eAent, 
Tho hist Age of man need not bo merely a re)H*lition of his Imrlsirous 
infanry. Some of Uie lessons which ho has learnt might enable 
hill) to decline with digntiy, and to grow wisik without iM-Tiauing 
feri^ious. 'J'here might be ounsohitions in the old ugit of the 
nice. Our nunolo descendants will indeed have many causiw for 
humility. In their time tho material advantagi's of civiliratioii 
will have diM8pp(sire<i. They will preserve a railway oiigino or a 
fragment of Udegraphic wire as myslrTious iuiplemimts which 
liad a meaning to the anciemts : and will visit with reverence tho 
mouths of thoM* huge cavenm irom which (he extinct ntineral was 
formerly extrected lor piir]>o)4i‘H of fuel. JVstsibJy, in<lw;d, Mime td' 
our inachiucs will Ihj iiivcsl<»d with HUj)«*rstitioiiH awe ; for sa|a5r- 
stition, oven of a degraded kind, is a grow'th which has not yet msm 
extirpated, and which may possibly be exjatcied to put forth new 
devidojinMmta as tho intellect growa weaker. l*or not only 

uiechanuTal contrivaiioes, but the iiitellectual aohievetuenta of our 
day, will become uniutulligibfe as the vigour of tho nu'e 
dt^ebnes. In the luuseums of that dny there will be 
preiperved specimens of examination fmpehi, "and men wilt tidl 
each other with wondinr that in distant ages, not only the most 
learned, but evm lads who were plucked at the Dmvervitlea, were 
aide to understand those mystnitious symbols. As the impulse 
which formerly crented the fiuo arts deolinea, our deacen^ta will 
b« i^uoed first to merely moehanicdl imitation, and then^ abon* 
doningeven that attempt, will be eontent to admire such relics ns 
they are able to preserve. In tbose days Radicals and Oou- 
rervaitveet will change places. Men of a saxuruine tempeinnieiit 
will hope that it may still be j^iblsio heep abve for a few gen<«- 
retknw the arts am the polmoil and phifosophioil theories 
mrefitbed bya more rifforems rede iwbilst tbe drepundra^ imhui- 

eboly wlB aoquiesee'in changes from which it will be ge»«niiiv 
Mo gi ttied that no real impMenifot oao bo anticipated. War^ it 
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my be rliflccmro^, beeauee the b0t 

sionA ehjuraet^tic of youthrul (levoTopmeDt will ^aw gtaditally 
weaker, and the wisJiit statfemen will adnii^ that tbe naiiaat 
approach i;o atagpution in the j^reateat bleaaiiig which cm 
anticipated; 

Bnt we renounce the ate<?xnpt to draw any adequate portaalt of 
the euppoeed period. It ixaH of late been ve^ ihahionable lor 
imagmatiro writuns to draw fancifUl picttim of the coming age> 
tod, to eay tho truth, it doefl ndt appear that ai^ great atrasn 
upon the imiiginatiuTJ is generallT implied in such emma. For the 
moat part, the changea coiiU^raplated by tbeao traveUm to Utopia 
are of a rery simple and obvious kind. They look forward to a 
few acientide diMcoveries, and endeavour to imagine the reaulta of 
mankind acquiring thi^ emumand of new powera of nature, and 
making u.«e of furcea which nre to electricity what oldctriclty i» to 
atcam. UndoubtucUy if wo could travel through the air, or kill 
our fell(]w^realuri*a by file million inatead of the thousand, ilie 
catumal form of society would be couHiderably cluinged ; but it doe.s 
not iVdlow that men's chanuterM would bo essentially difTcnmt if 
they could take a woming's trip acroea tho Atlantic as canilv as 
they can now pav n visit to Brighton. Neither do the var'nma 
theories which have been worktid out as to the possible eilWt 
of extending women's rights strike us os very interesting. If, 
wherever ihenj are now a man and a woiriau, tlu-re is to bo at 
some future time a cou|>]e of men, things might bo htitter or 
wow? ; but, oxrept a sligbi iucreasa of the gtjneral monotony, wo 
do not know that any very nMuarkable oflect would be necessarily 
produeod. And tlnmdbre we venture to advise the next constructor 
of ft fanciful future to try his hand at depicting society in ii state 
of pronounced and rocoguize»l decay. The iiiorHi nee<l not bo alto- 
gellier useloHS. fie rniglit, fur example, show us to what extent 
the laslief in indefinite pruirrcss, so frequently invoked by poli- 
ticians, roftlly coloum our liahitual views of life ; and bow far they 
would la^ altered by substituting iin entirely difForent conception. 
And further, he might incitleutally throw *soino light upon the 
problem, not altogether an uninteresting one, how far svniptomH 
of Hiudi a change are already manifest to an tu'win mind, 'll would 
b>? p<)«ribln to make out a \oi‘y plausible case show that ouf 
ordinary boasting rests np(»n a very insecure foundation, that 'wa 
luiw? ftiroftdy lost snme powers once enjoyed by the racts and 
> that even <mr uiokI unquestionable nchieveuienis are compatible 
with ft theory that the world is going in a veiy dilFercnt din»ction 
from that wlVicb wo too compl.ieently assuiuo to be inevitable. 


sctiirii Mixhvri.UM. 

rilllR question of SciUeh Church patnmago would bt' less 
-JL easily disposed of than it pnmiises to bt« were the value 
of Scotch prerorinenfs greater than it is. Hut even if tho 
sale of advowHons had. ever binm in rHshion in Scotland, 
tho livings must ms'csssrily liave gom* ciieap, for the class 
who would have bid and bought had next to nothing to 
offer. Tho Scotch parish i«’* not Is'slowed upi»n the sou, bnulier, 
or coii.Min t>f the reigning patron mh r coinforfable subsis- 
tence ill the ineantiine and .i HUuiping-slone to something bidter. 
IVobrtbly in the hmg and lrtiubl«*J nisUiry of IhetdiuiTh since it 
sluvik itsoH* free from the toils of the Scarlet ^^'l)I^mn, there 
has net or lieon on instance of tho c.idet of a noblo family sinddiig 
ordiuiition ^ and, if he had '‘uught ordinRluin, it would certainly 
have been frmu sluior devotion to tin? w'ork, and not fnmi the desirt? 
^of (ilihv lucre. Tho livings are livings to inwii brought up with 
something less than iiKHlemlo expectations ; but for any one olse 
they would be morlibcation, if not stavvatioii. Take them all 
round the oounlrv, imd we fancy we should not understate the 
average were we to plan' it nt xvo/. a year. .\nd then it must be 
remomhenal that tlien> an' n»> nrijwvs. Tinware one or two livings 
ill rising cities whore the gKdm or church lands have Wn built 
over, and where the clergyman ci>nw'(|u«Mtlv draws a gooil income 
ft*<uu ground-nmla. There im> one or two others wdiere he has bwm 
lucky enough to happen ujam a stone quarry of }>riiuo quality; 
for, *a]t hough shmes im* a dnig in Scotland gwnemllv, tirst- 
claas granite or fftnyitone is always vsluftblo. But these are 
only the exceptions that pro\ e the rule, and do youth of prcimne 
counts upiiu them when meditating the Church as his vocation 
in life. There (iro no spiritual pi'emges xvilh |>alace« and 
revenues attached; no deunoriea, canonrics, pre- 
Yuur spiritual ministrations nrs simplv 
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reniuneraUMi by ft modost competency, and the kirk in whicL 
vou ofhcittto is tho type of your ow»i quiet numner «f !ivii]|r« 
S\iwadoys there ore diurches in the towns, auioe the 
lion has provolved a sumptuous rivalry in ecoleabaUciil nreiii*- 
tcctmv, wl)pre weedthY oonpegntious of the Free and Established 
comiiiuoiona vie with each other in richness of workinm^^ 
so fur thi^ can be biui writhiu the timtts of S4'Otch 
siasticol etiquetie. But in tho rural dlstriota the style ^ 
ScMich jMviaii uhurck is pretty nearly imurUibki. Extreme severl^ 
prcdoruiiiftUM, with tho most rigid' nttentiMi to eeanciaiy, oitd m 
inafy homvr of all that aavours of orufthMlfttion, The ain 
Mdid, for stone la chee}). Thev ore OitoAiUy whilewaflhed, 
ibr t|ie porishiooers are decent iolk tod odanpoloiiily oieftid^« 
Bat the ptejndkiee of the people hftvi.jd|||||Ni ceuapM wm 
|to pMlmony to Itoiah 

jtotom or hindniwiieni, of Ihift dN» 



mantial rapohr. They have aeldom beto liekt ^rntt 

nf the country the wealUiiaf of tl«m bitoftkdi^ 

Bail, and nolimdly in nMtbar the oneetoftim litoedfaMr to 
oera to lannch out in laviab aniwodthM. ^toib Utoneaby-’ 
tariofti who fbm the bnlh of the mrnnjfAofk flky iito their 
bftnds, and spore their pooketa, hy idqra^iiiK 

S icity with tlu> gonninf) mnetity of the b^ tod Hanto 

is that Presbyterians liave always woraliip|ed withtonipltoeii^, . 
in those hideous bom-like edifices which dUfignra soniaoqpveBtleiit 
eminence somewhere about ihe eentie of eaidi Dcottfadt ptoish. 

As tho kirks are when oontrasted with the Bngjiish tolbednile 
and gnmd old pariah ohnvchee, so am the miiiiatBit coaa par ad wdth 
the English cle^y. They are dravm tor the most part Anm the 
class of societj whose ambition would otherwise hate bisto Bailted 
to mokito a good livelihood ont of a good tonit or gelriag into a 
comfortable medical praetiee in the country. The education of vary 
many of them bos be^ more or leas of a etniggle from toit to last, 
carried on at a certain sacrifice to their salatois. The^ cancKdate 
for orders has bad tho talent of the family ; he baa shown bimsolf 
able as well as diligent at the parish sebod. fib baa been sent 
to the University at an early age— suctaa% fiftaao^ or poaaibly 
fimrteeM. lie hiui preluded his career by cooiusting^toaf^ bnitoiy, 
and, if ho l)e worth tho eduoatii^, hto doubtiesi won one of the 
value probably of from 12/. to 3 p. With some such medenito 
asHi.<)tance, supplemented slightly from the frinda of hie fiunily, or 
by his ptfi^mol exertious, be may do vwy well. The session Itota 
for Hornc tive months in the winter time, and to tho rest of the 
year he may live under jiis fathers roofc He may work 0^ 
his kmp fkitnohow on the paternal farm, and, if his ongb be still 
more humblo, oa is not unfirequeutly the ease, he may ^ in to 
rough daily labour fur daily wages, always dievotilig bis leismo 
to tho uroHccnitiun of his studies. During the winter and tho 
session ne will try to eke out his means by teaching, and there oro 
very few iniondiug ministers who can aflfurd to disj^se with this 
resource. Then comes the course of his divinity studies, ex- 
tending over three years or more ; and tho student 10 ready to bo 
admitt(?d to oHws. When he is entitled to write Reveiend betoe bis 
name, it naiunilly is nitber an anxious time wiBi iliim. There is 
no iolerni«HliMts state os in England in which he may stippiiri 
bitnmdf in inon* <»r leas cKimfort as a cunto, holding on in 
the hope (d ubtHiiiing subsUiuiiol preferment, lie nmy be ap- 
poiutcil to some elderly miiiistor who rtiU diiigs to his 

purtt, or wlioK? people may bo unwilling to part with him although 
t»r strength may bij Ixigiimiug to fail. But, except for some 
imrh nux' chanco, lu' imist still live by his teaching tiU an occasion ^ 
of prcfcruKTit turns up. Pending that desirable coitfUmniktiou, 
and if he lm.H no immediate expectutivtns, he inav vdt}' likely occcjit 
a jmrochiiil whoidmiwtvitihip. But the objection b* doing so la 
Ihut a j)s\rochiul Hcboolmiister is genemUy coiwidered to have 
nhelvod iiimself, in u humble ctmsK'iousness of the absence of those 
more brillinnt gifts which would have made him a shining light in 
tho pulpit. Tl)e nhorter and more certain path to promotion ummI 
to lio in ohttiiuii)g a tutorship in the family of some lord or hiird 
who WHM liluMviso ii patron. Many of the pyeat Scotch lundiHl pro- 
])riotorH have a dozen nr even u score of Irvings in their gift. If 
the tutor hiui a clover head on his should^ and nu eb.>queiit 
tongue— 'Still mnri\ if ho had a heartfelt sense of tho rvspon- 
sibilitios of the uflico to which be aspired— hia bread and butter 
well) gonemlly cut for him in advance. He had plenty 
of opportiiuitu'w for displaying his talent. The narish oler^jian 
w'Hsafwave willing to be assisted in his arduous laikiur^ and li.inpy 
to place his pulpit at tho disposal of tho laird’s preitgi, Wlien 
the youthful prv>Wtioner preaclied the eonmgation was predis|K)sod 
in his favour, and crowdofl the church with to gusto of epicures 
who like something frt^h to tickle toir palates. If his sermons 
camo clearly from the heart, or if he were daver enough to stedr 
between the 8 cylla of cold formalism and to Oharybdis of high- 
flown sensationalism, his reputation OTew rapidly, and the way to 
advancement ^vas preparetl for him. llio** sough "went through the 
countiy side that the laird s tutor was a rising young |uaB, wlio 
had tho rcH)t of tho matter in him, and who expounded a text to edl-. ^ 
flewthm. 8 u, when a vacancy occurred, the lai^^iiflgbt exeschie 
his patronagf? in favour of liis dependent witbont any sense of 
mxidinns obtrusion. He present^ ” y man who was to 

th^ieoplc, and till parties were satisfied. 

This cnisy ituumor of amrogitig matters belonged, bowevor, 
mt^r to the iiariier Erastiau ^ys, before revivid and le^ 
actiim had succeeded to the prevaOiag listlessness. Wbes 
to Evangelical agitation had troubled tbe spirits of to tfodmtea, 
the parties camo to a compromise with to tolk^ of to times 
by oftotng congregations a cboito oH eanmdales. They 
drew out a list, comprising six or a dcien digible zuime^ tod to 
various competitors preached in rotatioeu TUI wm a trying 
todeal to the man who bad eveiylbiiiff |o xtia ^ dbUining a 
tom. Som of bWrivsBwm ^placed minutersj^^wto toimd 
to toi baeauBs tbeir siioeeM wevdd gto ton 4 aontobai 
betoHtog* Ttomto came to tomtowM to toWto 


ctoitol^OT ab^otoee or piefy, and with 

wtownatto; Tbeir s^ wtotoinediaindldB 
stoto to abom 
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4 Im£ W.$ ii 8 ^ W«MM%MbMi»»^ MM fOma^ mm 
'tfmiimmiimmjim^mi^^ h m* amt^ *a Aim ^ 
MMWV. dt^-itaiMiiraMl. yoMkhto took dcnte dm* Ah p^tk 
wfciMriiiaifip C k f ii y WmM 

hum Mdpdkkad t»#*pamd^ Ml»Ui,1wt wen all tke mor« cop- 
* ^ ^^1. wiyy kMimntf Mid beUnd tb^e i^Fnin, tno ftticitHit 

^ wodmIL dvett Him Suitidioiui tlum thu eSdt^tj nwte 

frri^fc t, ■ If bft fod tlowngk th« ocrdoal *#1111 eompoauiH, tbey j 
^0ii)d W ^ ■oimdiWMi him &r ovM^-ooufid^oe ; if| in 
tXK^mt 'doMonitinn ^ tkdr judgment, he clung closely to hie 
lUktea and md cut the dheoune in ttumuloue aooente, they would 
hediepOMid to ihihi their heude |<dih coutetuptmtue com- 
|MisAk% tod jjmnoinuMi him ** ower young for ein^ uiiMitunt 
ohKui;)^ Bat then, egaln, there wne alway<« the c^nnee, 
and a jWr ooe,^ that their choice might licht upon him 
wi^ an ^nthuaiaaik amoat For, ciWrm pttnhM^ tne congrej^tion 
rather piufened a youth on hia promotion to a placed miiuater'* 
with a made refutatioii. The gifta of the riaing getiiua might 
redound to the emit of the pariah that had iccoguiied ibom ; atul 
hia experienced paHobioDeia m4rht hope to mould him to their o«m 
taeten and waja And if he did get through the critical occasion 
and secure his election, from a worldly point of view h« whm jprettv 
well made for life. As thera were no great prixes in the (Church* 
he had no stroi^^ maon to desire a further change, uiilt^n Jndmt 
it was his ambition to make a hit a«i a popular preacher in th«^ 
cities, lie came into an income that seemed wealth to him. 
}lo stepped straight into a comfortable nmns«*, with its pirden, 
and its snug gleh^ that gave him all the secular distnictiuTiA ho 
wanted iu the way of fanning, lie became at once an eligible 
match In a luahnmonial point of view, and all the wcll-ttvilu 
nmidena of the juirish aei their caps st him, for it wnis geiiemlly 
h<dd that the minister was in a mauTier bound to marry. Sit he 
actlh^i into his ntaoa, and, like priests in In^land and 
generally abroad, ha httc^me at once a clcrgv'man of the people. 
While they .met the man on a friendly footing, they tempered 
friendship ana familiarity with a protiuind rtwenmee for his ofKcis. 
And if minister is somewhat oxcluaiwly the popular cknyr- 


of his wostih in IbmnRiig a e6l)a|Saia body la hkaittWi 
Tbs prcMNUit ehmch tbuesfrea amSk baviiM k$ tjwoWd 
ckArfj intnNMRKl tm Ah & k « phth dMi«kfc. ^kjM 

chUiTMttr tt MwegeiaB? fMMkkAt only. M Maigr aho Ik* ehuw « 


character is esscni&ally parochial ; only, as bedijjr alaa t{ba mvum of 
a cidfrgime hody^it teis a lAoit of sisa and stnwdinaM ubnsoM w a 
merely parochial churt^. ft does not afthet, beeanss tHOW 


man of s popular church, this is of th<* less ^nH4^)r|uon(v sjrK*e the 
aristocracy or the Scotch rural districts belong for the most part 
to a diflemt communion. 


HAKCItESl'Rll CATlIKllRAL. 

A 80HFME has been lately put ftirward frn* |ifoviding the city 
of Manchester with a new ('aihednil church. It hs« Wen 
largely discussed in tlie local papc^m in letters coming front one 
w*ho liiiiiself ** A MimuSer of the (.'haph^r/' and from tho 

liishojp liimsclf. It even appears that designs for such n biiiUJiiig 
have WNUt actually made, and that th»*y are likely Wf<'n* long tn 
made public. But tho inteitmt in the luntUtr has t^ftmid btnoiid 
ManchcHter; it has been more briefly nolirod in inont than 4 me 
Ijondon paper, and tho TVmcs itwif not Icmg agti de^ ^iteil a wb<iln 
lemling article to the subj^kcu 'J'hat artn’le, like other sigrm in 
the same qiiartSTi hsliis ns to see hviw tbirigs ]o«ik in tho eyes uf 
people who have no meial knowledge of tho mnttcr in hand, Tho 
main anrument was tnat tho present church of Manclnvtor is verv 


main argument was tnat tno present cburcfi ot Wancrnvtor la verv 
nnwortbT to be the head CTurrh of so great it city, that Sir 
CiooTge ifead, when ho wrote about tho man ufuctif ring districts, 
did not think it worth while to my much about it^ that 
ftltof^her it wottU bo a good thing to get rid (tf it and 
build somothin^ better* Libs most popular ways of ](K)king at a 
thing, iberu is m tibk rough and ready way of sailing tho question 
iR>me truth mixed upwitn some ormr. Th(*ro is ntj denying that the 
cothodTsI church et nandieiter bniongs to quite a different chuM of 
churchee, and to n much lower class, tiioii cathedral churches in 
genml.and if ^ giunfiksis of the city is to determino the greatiwes 
of its cntirth, them ceftanily socniasoiueihir^ spectslly incongruous 
in Mtuicho|turhi|ppfiiig eo Ihr behind Lichfield, KW, ^VoUs, or even 
Bt. flavid’i. fiw we mu wot quite sum thnt it follows from this 
truth that 4t & detiioblo eveu to timmlAtv the cpiikcopal chair of 
M«ttohofl«r from the old ch urch to a new one ; still Wi are wo 
euro that, if il be thongfat deaifuble to do so, ti at nil follows that 
tho buildliig oflhe new ebueeb need involve the pulling down, or 
WOMB thn the ^biwn, of the old one. 

IhMileaciwel^ is eometliiiig very iirferior to, or to 

neok moib M^eM te l y eomething very different from, catlicdml 
diitiMtim is g O B sm i ie Ihe wece aia r y eoneequmioc of the history of 
' Ihe dnoeh obA 0tf, Wb have put our eoniparMm hi very 
giutfded weeda. heeBBM il Is qitne imfiiir to camfMiie ifas- 
ebmier Chdthedml mlhw inlb tteMBM thm w«io Mhe- 
a4biMbom Ibe legliiBi^ et with the ehenuhee of gnetJ 
Hie I bb rt wMMfh and Olmmier* It ie a.Mdiisr of j 

OBltbBiiollierldiiAhal^lBoldBBVOM it ; 

IWBOl hipb he W % rher e rh of a WiepMiMpfl^ Migf^ j 

Ihemfoi^^ boBt tBm ae.saaiwb 


mcmly parochial chuieh. ft does sot afthet, beeanse hbom 
was no iwupun why it should affret, the eb^llalde^of as rnlset^ 
iit Mfbbatiol miuster, Simply put away tho Ideas euglfesjes by* ^ 
wn^ ** cathedra),*' compoiu the church of Mandhsetee wim chumbm 
of its own class, not with chdrehrs of quits saolhwr dses, it 
will oTtaiuly hold its own among the fhrst of that ehise* xross- 
port it to citber uf the vegionA gwsd Peiwwidicrtlar parish 
churches ; move it cith(?r tho East ot to tho West ; set it <h>wu 
cither at Norwich or at Taunton, and lao one would despise it, even 
iu the face of such formidable rivals as it would meet with. 

Still tlmre is the fret llmt Miuu'hcster, the greatest episcopal 
city iu England afler iiondon — indeed, if we lake the wc»*l l^onatui 
iu the strictest senAf», h grealcr city ihnu Loudon— ‘has the smallsfst 
and the least dignilhst t%t our epiacojml chtitches, except tlnwe of 
tlie vilhigo cities of North Wahm, Modem anwDgimtenta nnulo it 
coovonieut to place a new ViiahiTpric at Manchester, and to nluce* 
its ejiirtco|Hil cluiir in tho eviating church of M^nohest^^r. As a 
fmn, therelV>re, that chimdi, howaver high It might stand among 
cliurclies of its fl)nn©r rank, has bt'en raised to a xunk for which it 
is quite unaiiited. Now in this Maucheeter does not atifnd quite 
alone. Nearly tho same may Ih> said of the ftpisco|val city next in 
grentnes') to itself. Hriatol alst> baa a catbodml cburcii quite uu- 
wtutliy of the prreAtni«s8 of the city *, we might almost say, tpiiie 
uuw4»rthv to he a catlKHiral churrn at all. It is a inen^ fragment 
of a church which, wlmn p<*rfeci, would only iusi rc^ach the »»'fond 
rank— the rank, not 4^f Ely and rcterfrmiugn, htit of TewIof*bm*y 
! fluid Smith wcIL And nut only this, but at Bristid, unlike Mnn- 
1 rlu^Hler, the episropal church was distinctly «ttr|mi4»od by om> of 
the pariah churches 4if tin* city, 'fhe cituN:' is the saine ns at Msn- 
ch<‘Ktcv ; tho bishopric of Bristol a Into fimndatiim planted iu 
a church which had never biMn dosignt^d for its iww mnk. 

' biill at Bririt4)i thiuga could bt^ easily numded ; the church waa 
I N fnigiui’iit, anil it cunld las oasily nvitored to ita priqier pnipor- 
j tiou. 'riie tmve is now again riaing, and if its buildeis can 
I onh Is* TSTPtindtHl not crush it wiUi neadh.vs westeni lowavs, 
! thi'V will hii\c a church, not indniMl designed for its present rank, 
j but still not wholly unworthy of it. Them is no such otJsy 
I tioiuhIt at Muncliestcr. l'hcn> tho church is a pfflrfrcl and loimlr* 
! abli' one uf its own kind, but nf a different kuul tr<»m what is 
j wotsti’d. nn»ro is no caeo for rebuilding, adding, or altering. 
Either the present church iiiiihI Ih» li.»fl aluno— alhiwing for heltur 
armngeim'nt* inbidc— or something new must bo Imilt fr»an the 
ground. 

Wo cMmfess that wc liavc a lurking ffoling in flivour of the 
former nlti^'iitttive. We Inivo no wish to throw cold wati r on a 
S(‘hcmo which in itself is noble as that of buildirig a catliotlral 
church in fln^sc later tinjc^. It it W'lne fdv*»r|>o(»l or Birmiii{.diMUi 
invr#%,id of ^lanchesM-r, we should say, build up your min-ifer by 
nil means, nral if v)u can njalm it oiifflo Ely and NMnclicsior, so 
riiufli the l>efii*r. But MsfudioMter has n hf'tory, ami wii should 
j fei.d a cfO't/un pain ut wauuji that history fjuiti* wiped uut, eviai 
; in the favour of 1^0 great a work. WVj must, confess lo a cnrlaiu 
I mitistiictmu iu sceinir the history of the rburch amt city writtcu 
S4i plainly as it now' i« on thn niHtcrial fabric, 'flu* threo* 
fohl character of the building, parochial, roUcfgiiilc, nnd cathodral. 
Hiisw. ling to »‘.H many if*:y,evH in tho history of Ihi* city itiadf, 
is tbeT<« i-lenrly tu be road. \Vc cimfess to a certain shrinking 
from foxaaKing tho old siti' and tho old assucialions. And 11' we 
got i/TCT this (ealing, if w’o cmild think the jar mi our lii»toH« al 
nieinorics imire than mada up by the pnwpttcl of a new J^ly or cmiii 
A new Ik-vcriey, we are at orici^" httiiotfal by another ft^ding. Are 
; We the least likely to g*‘t. a new Ely, or even a lu'w Flevorley P 'Flic 
rH*w church will doubtless bo bigger than tin* »d(l one; have wo 
any nntwm to think thnt it will b*‘ b»dterP lliive wo that trust iu 
our nuKlem nrclxitt^cts that w'e can, under any emujudaiun short of 
phv.iM-ftl tjercssilr, pve up nn «iu!i«*nt buildiug to b- supphinfed by 
A new on© P 

Manchester rnthedral, wimtever it is or is not, is English; it 
is a goml s;Madnien of a goes! type of Engltsli building''. What is 
Um? m^w on© likely tu b*P *t>ne tnmiblcM at the tlnoighi af tlw 
devices fri^m Eranci* or Vcnii'o or the hanks of thi- Khim*, from any 
; part of the w'orld m abort except f>ld England, which our ruodori 
i arrhit4x:Cs would Is? likfdy to show off ou such a golden iqipiiv* 

{ toRitr. And the prospf^ci is yet uron* fcarfii), if the fortii of ths 
arhcni#* wbick awfiis to have won fUvmir shfuild really ^ 

' sasrlvcloat. This Is not r he cfuvpmtivelvhsnxikrsiipocess of pii)Uij|r 
i down lh»piws©ntchurrh,asr^f. WulfrtandldatWutC!©st#?r--lhuugB 

I tofe siireh© wupt wfr-n K© hod done it--«nd buiMing rm the now out 
j OQ the fttfiie site or dose by it it fr tho mom wooi^tTOt and Ihpi ful 
I BiHOwt of kncorpcrntting tb© oW chitroh into ammgbfey Quyf 


BiHOwt of incoTperntting tb© oW chitroh into ammqbfey Quyf 
Milihimliig H. making the prsMnt church Into tho oava a now 
Mbfritiiif the westem b.wir and stiriiinf on a contm) Wgr 
; WW frightM abort, wMeb 

fMMBkte# M • hwhiww nTqbtom t# bb oitjhjtMt or 
yfaNr faw tedlg^oii The jMfh wbo proposd tbwi 
iriiMiiM dearly bare no naftmt wtntt t tmoitni tW 
piMeirt dn^ ; t|^ emi bdoed bove no notitm wrhai 

Bonwlve the dbw— one 

IqiSaa'VaiiafM* lUjliHUd-# tv, amutste voMirorkwkicb 
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niAk'oe it one of the moat perfect tbion of iti own Jdndi to form 
A lonjir eprawltng ahapelem nave, attaoned to aometbing idliich. if 
it \b U) have the peeuuar character of a minater, moat beemetlimg 
utterly incongruoua with the ancient buildi^ to which It ia 
to he locked on. A well-deeigned ancient buUaing has a meaning 
and a proportion of itt own which ia at once deatioved 
thb veckhsaa kind of treatment. How, for inatanoe, ia ine nave 
to he heightoDHl Tlie building ia well proportioned aa H ia, but 
what ia to htcome of it if — the only conceivable way of hdghtening 
it--'8omc*tbinK is to he built at random above the clereato^ which 
would probably cniah the pillara which were not meant to support 
it 9 Manciienler Cathedral ia architecturally a panah church, and 
it ruuuot hi) tiimod into a niinater bv beightemng, lengthening, 
Aud adding to it. One might aa well, oecauae the cat ana the lion 
both belong to the genua felu, try to turn the cat into a lion by 
atiHiing on him the mane and tail of hia more majeetic coiiain. 
Ikirlmroua aa would Ik? the notion of utterly deatroying the exiAtinp 
church, it would ho Hh barbaroua than the notion of pulling it 
iibout ip thia rcckleea faahiun, in the vain hope of changltig it into 
^omtdhing which it ia not and never can be. 

Oiir counsel then would be, if we could prevail ao far, to lorivo 
tlduga aa they are, to let the city still keep the visible aigu of iu 
])oculinr hiatory ; but, at all ovouta^ if there ia to be a new and 
purely opiactmal church built, let it bo on some other site, lict 
the present cliurch remain aa one of the noblest of English parish 
rhurchcA, and lot the new minster arise somewhere oW if the 
two could ho placed near t<igother, after the precx*donta of Coventry, 
VVcstiiiinstoi', Had Bury, it would be no harm ; hut At all events let 
the old eJjuich abide. It ia part of the history of Manchester and 
of the history of England, it is a noble work of its own kind, 
suiti^d for tloi purpose for which it was at first meant, and it ought 
not to Im) dospisod or thrust aside, still loss put to the fearful tor- 
tures with which it is threatened, liocause it does not answer 
»o well HH another might a purpose which ita founders never 
thought of. 


M. OCTAVE KEUILLET. 

fT^O hoar any one continually called the Virtuous may not only 
X bore the public, it may end by becoming tiresome to the 
(dijoct of the monotonous praise, lie fancies himself called tiputr 
to prove that, if ho is correct, it is not for want of passions or of 
<u)pnrtunitiert to bo wicked ; and he fwds it to ho duo to hiraaolf to 
nliiMg«» into tixcoHses for which perhaps he has very little taste. 
The literary career of M. Feuillet, the author of Xe S/Atn.v, which ia 
being played just now at tho Princ^oss’s, is a remarkable example of 
the dangers of possessing too good o character. It is probable that 

D )lu who have been disappointed in Xc SjfAinjr, ana who do not 
(fs Cf(//iw0 iieculiarly edifying roading, have wondered how 
M. IVuillot acQuirod his reputation for barmlossncss. lie used to 
be nilled ** Ia 9 afusset des iumilles,'' and the qualification seems to 
ju oLiiise an ininxrcnt gaiety and n^spootable luissions. which are not 
pr«uuiunnt in */u/m ih Tr^nvur and Xc ^pnmv. The fact is that 
s Miic years have passed niiico M. J^Vuillet deserted the pious early 
12 ni liner wliich made his books so adiuirably suitixl to adorn the 
drawing- room tablo. Yet even iu his latest works we may note 
riuiitiins, and what are called survivals, of an early oondiUon of 
Hi jgy iniUKrencu^ and didactic utterances. It may Im wortli while 
to tiiico the steps of a progress in which art has perhaps improved | 
til tho cxi>enhe of morality. 

Tho earlier succt<Hses of M. Feuillet were the deserved 
1 ‘Hull of a keen eyo for opportunities, and a readiness in 
Hciicing them. The Piivisiim public, naturally tickle, aud cor- i 
ruplctl perhaps by the constitutional monarchy of the period, was 
beginning to weary of the passions in tatters of the Romantic 
scliool. A play even of M. ilugo's — Xss Bwrgrm ^ — had only a 
iiiodoraU> success. The master sent a message requesting a friend 
lo intnxiiice some young enthusiasts to act as an amateur 
Tho iViond was M. rdlestin Naulouil, a leader of tho Romantic 
iuovciuent of 1B30, He used to paint melancholy damsels in tlie 
Ht ill-nock and gold-loaf style, and his admiring comrad(« have 
j’l'coi'ded that ho had C uir moymnigify and that hia locks were like 
iv uiuibus. But M. Nanteuil hud to answ'er despairingly, ** R u'y 
1; piid de jeunos gens.'* There were no more sweet enthusiasts ; the 
xcar of grace 1830 had long ^ne by. People had ceased to 
shocked at the license of ue sUi)^, but they had also ceased 
to cai'e for the fevers and passions of l>o Musset, and had begun 
to Husjioct that something might be said on the side of common 
morality. This was the moment which M. Feuillet adroitly seized. 

1 le HAW that he might he all for virtue, and that sort at thing,** 
like Do Quincey*s homicidal amateur, and yet be sentimental 
and suggestive. A wife might reclaim an erring husband, or a 
hushuud win back a wife on the point of emr, by artifices which 
iho nudimice appreciated, aud which had the new merit of being 
on the sidt) of honesty and of the family. Vice was made to hoist, 
iu the usually quoted wav, ** with ita own petard.** Such pieces 
ns La cU d or, La er^, Xc cAevee hftmc, were the successful work- 
ing out of this idea. They contained all the coquetrv and tJl the 
nniour of l>o Musset ; and, after all, no one wae hurt, husband and 
\\ itV were made happy, aud the children were embrooed on every 
Hide, aa In tho play of tlm But thene wia another Unit or 

trick of X)e Musset's which M. Feuillet alM> adapted to ;toily use. 
This was the introduction of intereeUng aiMm. who were only 
aiixious to be able to believe. De iftikiiw^bied to leave theui 
in ttuhr W M. Femllet did V^ttai htfieebitmed them. T6 


be rare ihetr ^onvenkm wee uenaBy tte leialit of •oasa hmy ^ 
aeddratwhidi did not appy very germane to the laaM e r eftto 
theological difficulties. Thns the heroine 0# S i im f U m U an 
aefiees whom life is passed in disheveM argise-HUWiife good 
scenes on the stage— and in aignment with a pioae aUM* But oho 
is brought bode to the fdd, not the abb^ not by ffilQng in love. 
Still, in one way or other rsH^on and nunauty were seoonitraeted, 
and this wie plsAaip g to the nest sort of society. 

M. Feuillet not confine his method end Jhis iheb|Q» to the 
stage. Baeidee writiog comedies and /nvwriei, he becii i e known 
as the author of safe novels. Society prononnoed that^ttnllhe 
the tales of Feydeau nnd Houasaye, M!. FenUlet’s wece remanoee 
which you could read, which you oonld put ii^ the hands of 
young people. This was the happy result of his good ssose in 
always manng his heroes Bretons or high birth and Oatholies, or 
with the makings of good Catholics. He chose his scenes from 
the life of country bouses, and of excellent frm Ui es who shunned 
the dangerous air of Paris. Persons of no birth were only introduced 
to be sneered at, and infidel men of si^ce encountered psWul 
shsj^ of social nemesis. ThusM. Feuillet won a large and aristo- 
cratic public, and smoothed his way to a chair among the Forty. 

Hia Htyie was always impeccable and lively, tho action of his pieces 
i animated, bis situations ingenious, his sentiments comet. ^ Amd so 
he won the sweet voices 01 all the better sort of litenury ladies. To 
bo sure some people may have thought him almost too didactic 
in those early ^ys. The history of SgbilUf for instance, begins very 
much in the manner of Miss Edgeworth. SybUle is aa orphan, 
living with her grand-parents, members as usual of one of the first 
iamiUos in Normandy. Even in her cradle Sybille is all soul. 8he 
cries for a star, and refuses to be eomforted when she is prevented 
from riding round the lake on tho back of a swan. But inese early 
ittults of character are corrected, and Syhillomwa up one of those 
angel-children, with a passion for doing good to their elders, who 
ere frequent in fiction, and not unknown in reel life. She d<^ 
good to the AbbiS, to tho village idiot, to her grandmother in Paris ; 
she converts her govomoss, and wherever she goes, moral resolu- 
tions blossom in the dust of weary hearts, as they do when Pippa 
passes.** Even Sybille, however, had once her religious doubts, and 
WHS tho female Musset of the nursery. But she is reconciled to 
I the faith by observing tho courotfo of the abb 4 in a shipwreck, 

I and after her return sho becomes a little intolerant^ She refuses to 
marry her lover because he is an unbeliever, though an unbroken 
I series of successes might have shown her that she could convert 
any one. This lover, By the way, bos all the women in the book 
sighing for him, and is obliged to make a tour to Persia to cure his 
C4)U8iu of her hopeless airection. On his return he finds that the 
cousin still loves him, and as a man cannot always he in Persia, 
the position is becoming dangerous, when Sybille ns usual rescues 
and reclaims the lady. But she ^n think of no way to bring con- 
viction to her lover, except to die, which she does at the of 
nineteen. With all her virtue there is on air of Blanche Amory 
and a certain staginess about SyUllo ^ but it was a very popular 
stagiut^. Women, as Sainte-lieuve said, felt that there was a 
sybille in their ebameters, and that in tho proper cimumstances 
they could Imvo been all that she was. So the book was a success, 
though strictly spiking it was more a fantasy than a novel, aud it 
increased M. reuillet’s deserved reputation for pleasant writing 
and correct opinions. 

An even less equivocal success was Xs jeune homms pauvre* 

This was tho most popular novel of its year, aud the shop of the 
bookseller who puulished it was besieged by carriages. The 
jeun^ homme of tno tale finds himself ruined at the death of his 
father, and he baa tho fortitude to refuse his name to a promoter 
of companies, and his hand to a rich young lady whom he does 
not love. The faithful solicitor of his bouse gets him a situation 
as steward to a wealthy family in Brittany, and he solaces hixnsejf 
by keeping a voluminous journal of his experiences. If we can 
Inuimne one of Scott's most respectable young men bom in the 
middle of our century, and relating how he was a ffood rider, a 
skilled artist, modest, bravo, honest, how he leaped aown from a 
lofty window out of regard for a lady’s character, and how he was 
rewarded by marrying her, wo have a fair idea of this novel The 
Breton scenery is prettily described, and the lomantio leap from 
the tower of Elven made the fortune of the play Ibunded on the 
story. 

t^n after the nublication of Ltjmnft hamme, M. Feuillet woke * 
one morning to nnd himself permanently famous. M. Mnte- 
Beuve had consecrated to him one of the Gnissrisf de iMndi, 

Iho gr^t oritio advised his young friend to desert hia religious 
little girls and meritorious young men, and ** to plunge into the 
vast ocean of human nature.*’ Now M. FeuiUet had already 
shown, in the play called J[hi/iki,yihat he could deal wita 
fiery passions if ne liked. There ista fisherman in one of his 
nov^ who, when be is prevented from risking his life at 
a diipwieck, complains that people wiH hold h£n no higher 
than an Rnglishman. M. Feuillet was peribaps afraid that ha 
also would hicome like one of Ihoss English novelists whom If. 
Tsina saeem at (rather groundlesBly) for thdor uncesaing daosiNty* 

So he took his critic’s Mvice, plunged into the hidden drafehs of 
human natiiia^ and Inought op that vary curious psori AX ^ 

Now Chmsrs is a novel Wnioh we cannat fauagina en Ebtyliah 
author wriliim* IL FhuiUet is for sw fim that 
andf Hka Bkasrdson altar Lovehme, no ona oin dauhtiblt im can 
desorihe 0 oouimsMimta sraan limps is no iiiiijlm ranianoe 
w^di diags so wicked a bsio thraugh mmm ^ 
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OM Malt of tKa ward, now aiEtMit, w iMab 
tbalthoapadmoft guamUy roftmd to paviabed la Imm 
liitk>tt---«u laada oC dMa of laad outaidodad^Midai^db^ 
ftom the fiftb caaioiy. Bocdddadiwla ilvbiBaM 
aa a oompamtlvaly modam art Job nay bava wiitttbiSiv|t}t an 
iron pan i m Oatuliua may haya put hla Ik htar UHnf Kta fd b kadaa 
laaf, aa wa infer Aron one of hb poonia ; out aa moat olNal^ tattoo 
haye long bean timnafbnaad Into buUatiSwaiiiaydiaiiilntboaii!^^ 
with inothfMT quotation. Suidaa triaa to pri>ya tbat the 'ATgo^ 
naiitic oxpaditlou waa made in aaaroh of a book oontaiidng the 
^Idan aecroi of the Alchomliita. and bound in abaepaldn. A groalar 
cnamiat tiian any who aougbt. for tha phUoaopbara atone waa, in 
later tinica, a bookbinder. Faraday apent tbirtaan ytara of hia life 
at the oonglutinatingwnot before he went to Albanarla Street. 
Another g^t man, and In a different aenae a jj^iiloaopKar, waa. not 
by prolMion, but by preferunoe, a bookbLnaur, liom North 
bound diyoro b^^ka of account, ao wo read, both for Uitnaalf and 
for hia firiunda, in a very docent manner. But hia ikme ia eelipved 
by that of another Uop.«r. A hundre<l yearn ago lloMr Payne 
waa engaged in what the language of hia day terined the bibiio* 
pegiatic art. Hia triumphs wore wrought for tlm 8|Hmoer Library, 
ciome of them uuw now bo aeen at the International Kx* 
hibitlon, although for want of a few lahela it ia not oaay, 
except for a very practised eye, to diatinguish thorn. Poor 
Payne's bills for faia work are among the ouri^iioa of literatun). 
Ho lived a miserable life alternately devoted to books and the 
bottle, and Jhbdin'a choioost tlowers of speech are enipluymt 
in describing bis troubles with Mrs. Wior, his jmtner'a wife, who 
used to bt^at hint, and the kindness of a bibliomaniac doctor 
whose books ho bound, and who used to lioal him till he waa jiast 
hoaling. The FrencJi l*ayne is l>eromo, but Derome laboura 
under the imputation of cropnin^— a sad aln in the eyes of the 
bibliophilists. Payne, toa hail his faults. Ilia books are said to 
be tight in the backs. They are certainly well sowed tognlher ^ 
and while his eulogists assort that Uiey may be laid down in a 
pavement and remain uninjured alXer the iiassagn of a waggon, his 
ueinictora have the choice of retorting that Isioka are not usiuilly 
nH|uired for pavements, or else that his are fit for little more. 
Into the merits of such iuiporUuit questions this ia not tlie place 
to enter. They sotmi to turn chielly on the largi^r question, whetlior 
books are nu^nt to bo road, or only to liO looked at from without. 
Perhaps it is bifcause the learned in these matteni prefer the out* 
aide view that no work of iiiqxirianco has been written on tlie 
au^ect. 

Yet there ia much of interest in the history of bookbinding 
as an art. Several ahow-cnsim at the British Mum^uin aiu 
Ailed with choice and ancient speciniens, and at the lnh>rria- 
tionol Exhibition, this yisir, some of the Ijcst, both ancient ami 
in^Hiem, are on view. They cumprisu many worthy «xam}>leH 
of all ages from the iwelith cenliiir down to the piesiUJt 
time. Visitors may begin with the fiemian hynin*lKK»k cover 
designed by the laUi Prince (^»nM^)rt, which occupies stjrli 
a prominent place. IkiitiLr Isniud so ns clofkdy to n^semhln 
a niiniatun^ coffiii*lid, with hlark velvet and silver nails, it 
may have Ixx^n priinariJy intended for s<*puJcJiraJ ooiir(iaJint«nt. 
As an evidence of taste it fails, and lidiiunira of a chrimi'tm* 
eiuinent fur aesthetic qualities will wish it hurled out of sight. 
(Cremation is notin vogue hs yet, aud Mr. Bowring will iM^rhiins 
prefer not to use his possession in a suttee to the rnctnory of us 
designer. Hut the earlier Isaiks alaxind in curiimities of design, 
and many of them are to lie simmi chaw at hand. Johnson, not tho 
lexicographer, who only cared fur the insides of Inioks, but a 
typographer of the namo name, mentions an old English binding 
on whicii were sta)ii|Mid the anus of Christ, sumiounted by a full- 
faced helmet, siirroundiMl with mnntling and a M.*roll, with the 
legend, Itedemptoria Muwli Anm, ilo attributes it to John 
Beym^, who bound for Henry VII J., and kept his shop in Hi. 
Paul s Churchyard. BrUli coflins and heraldry arc in the nands of 
undertakers. But it in a pity something cannot be done ^> 
resuscitate velvet binding. Embroidery on lx>ok*<vivers distorves 
more attention tlian it has received of late. Two or three examples 
only are at South Kensingbm. I'ho Anest velvet binding is in a 
case with eighteen volumiHi from Uie I^ibrary of Wesiminster 
Abbey. It roviTS the indenture maile in July 1500 Ijotweeti 
Henry VII. and the Abbot for the erection of the King's Chantry, 
the couDten>art being among the chief treasures at the Briiisli 
Museum. Perhaps tliis is the book fur the garnishing of which 
** Master Quintin^* received, in 1503, the largo payment of lol. The 
two volumes are ornamented in the same way with IssDg^s, and have 
the seals in silver cases ap^iendiMl. The books of KiiigGorvimis of 
llungaiy were similarly ms;orated, which made ihefii a prey to ibo 
Turks when they took Jluda in 1526, But there is a inagniAceut 


that the spedmaagaam^ volhnad to pwMed ha 
hitknt— «u naa* of akiMi Uod ootoia ttd 1% Milt < 
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latiberk uogxannDi. Ha paases from am to tin, and aeeumolatas 
luffm anlkotTCii^iMado j^loat adriefyamaat is to dasart hisown 
vdlrarlfafruBa daOampyaUon, tha wifr of his graatast bonefisotor. 
ITkla lady did not aaia m mere frivolous pursuits, and disdained 
nnj paiam that was not giandlr crimitial and in the style of the 
wlztasnthasittuqr. The sympatnatk reader is desolated on Audiug 
that H. da Omnoia remses to girnti^ her by poisoning his 
irilh. This want of thoroughness in his ohsractar gmns 
upon hiiBi and ha dies at last crushad hy tha misery of having 
iM even his honour. And here M. Feuillet is on his ola 
and ikvourite didaetie ground, <^Ou un Dieu ou pas de prin- 
^pa^** ha says. lUa is the reiterated moral, and by this device 
m. FeaiUat eonciliatea bis old audieuoe and the readers who, 
bdbre ha wrote Cawiors, inclined to think him dreary. His 
friends, also, tha good people, found their natural enemies satirized. 
Every one could point to the wives of rich men of no rank, like 
Madame Baoquim and Madame Van Cuyp:— ''Elies jugArent ; 
'ddliolaux de prendre les chapeaux do lours mans, do mettre lours pieds j 
dedans, at de oourir an cat (Squipage un petit d'un noiit 

du salon 4 rautre." 'This sort of thing taught new people their 
place, and showed them what the world thought of them. 

To compose a novel of modern life more terrible than M. th 
Qmwn seemed difficult But M. Feuillet performed the feat, aud 
auipsssed himself^ in Mia dt Triemur. This stirv need not 
he analysed. There are passions " hotoroclital,'^ as 6ir Thonuis 
Browne says, which are tho " veniablo pari of things lost.'* We 
can endure them in the gravity of the Gnyuk stage, or amid the 
remote ffiney of tha Elisabetlian drama. But they become offen* 
aive when introduced among modern surroundings, and in tho 
^environments of familiar life. In Jtdia de Tr^coMr M. I'ouillet has 
Mfinitted himielf the choice of such a motive. That ho has pro- 
duced a terrible story is true enough, but when tragedy so deep is 
brought so near, it runs the risk of becoming incredible and merely 
absura. One scene is quite in tho hHiz^than manner. The 
lieroine, balanced between madness and crime, plucks wild Aowert, 
and uttm foolish tender speeches to them " Toi, ma ch^re, trop 
in^re I toi, gentille, mais trop courte t to!, tu sens mauvais I— 
toi, til os I'slr bdte ! It is uke Cornelia's raving in Webstet's 


toi, tiiasrsirbdte!'* ] 
VUtoria CbrromAmo 


Toa're very wolcomo ; 

Theie'i roeemsry for yon. and nis for yon, 

Heart’s ease a>r you— >1 prsy make much of it, 

1 have left none for myself. 

Clearly in Jtdia de Tricentr we have left a long way behind us the 
domestic sentiment of La rriw, the elevation of SybiUf, the com- 
placent propriety of Le jeune homme pauvre, M. Feuillet has 
advanced with the age, and has always met the deinand of tlio 
•day. He ia a proof that it ia much mtter for a writer U> sUrt 
with getting a good chanicter, and sow his literary wild oaU after 
hisamniision to the Academy, than to begin with extravagant 
jpomances, as M. Gautier did, aud subside into innocent stories like 
Mrite. Possibly if M. Feuillet had be^u with Julia de TrlTwur, 
Ine Academy might never have lent its sanction to his moral 
teaching. For even JuUa de Tr 4 carur has a moral — namely, that 
it ia a mistake to spoil children. Perhaps this original truth might 
have been inculcated without the use of such an awful oxaiiiplo as 
Jttlia’a. M. Feuillet must think the moral maladies of his country 
veiy terrible when ho applies remedire of such peculiar and 
poisonotts strength. 


BOOKBINDING. 

A VEBY pretty controversy might be stirred op even now by 
a short pa ss ay in one of Cicero's letters to Atiicua He 
4isks for a couple of librarians to glue bis books; glutinators, ho 
calls them ; and Dibdin, " Froggy"' Dibdin, Ijord Spencer s tame 
hihttogrepher, transUtsa the aituplo I^tio by the questionable 
Engliah, vangiutifude. In the Arst syllable ot the word lies the 
ksim of th^ whole questioii. Did Cicero mean to have his manu- 
aeripta made up into hooka, aa Dibdin evidently supposes, or did 


whenever he could, and very often it was possible to him 
when it would have bedh impossibls to any one els^ Had we any 
InteDtion of going into the matter, we should proba^ differ with 
liim, and any one who ia at the t^ble of looldng into hia Cicero 
will pcrii^ ^ ^ mm». Learned guides; are not wanting. 
There is Mmaaiai^ and there Is also the profound chapter " Ire 
Ornamentis lihioium,*’ by Schwartzs That Oiooorefrrm to the 
MTt of glticiiw together sb^ to make rella there real be little doubt 
It waa ihr tiiis hehamrai a couple of hia firieiid'a Greek slavM. 
Whether, aa aome my, PhUlatiiw introdneed the use of the pastepot 
4md aciiii^ or Julius Cmut Amt made Us manuaciipta into little 
uoinmaaitt wUchhewntoOammentaileaOT events, it Is 

aiol ]Mums poMhIe now to deMde, npr yet whet^ 

IbsmAw ihs fanportancB to Ittemure of the peculiar method cf 
laiMd a statue to hia honour : the questliiii has not 
mttdikB]kKtaB« to tha woridthata^ l£isldsi4hodk,ia 


the couDt«n>art being among tbo rJii4«f troasuivs at tbo British 
Museum. Perhaps tliis is tho book fur the garnishing of which 


Bible in velvet at the Exhibition. emliroid«nfed all over with 
tho arms and badges of Charles 11. In golA thread. It is a 
pity some more specinums of similar work are not shown. Many 
are in the libraries of collectors, and some of them Ifrve a peculiar 
interest for the English connoisseur. QurenPIimbeth worked at such 
thhiga liereelf. ana when she visited Cambridge in t$7% received, 
as we are told, a Testament bound in red velvet lymea with gold, 
the arms of P^ngUiid being aei upon each sideofinetxiok very fair 


as we are told, a restament bou 

the anna of P^ngUiid being aei upon each side of the book very fair 
to behold. In 1584 the Maeter of the Bavoy presented to Her 
Ghsace a BiMe bound in doth of gold, garniahed with silver and the 
royal anoa; and a few yeare eaiBer We And Lord Burldgh taking 
eani, hf a dnmlar to thoae from whom presents were expected, 
that His Queen's nose dioald not be assaulted by the odours uf 
ipilm^ wUh which, aa he aaya^ bbidsni do eomatooly savour their 
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booki. Savouring for the leavea of hooka has ita modern prnctiee, 
but whether emhroiderieH for their covers will be revived fa a 
qiication* Orimaon velvet embroidered in ^old and coloum fdma 
A very auitable, and what ia more to tlus purpo^, a very danfde^ 
binding for a certain claae of books. Yr>tiiig ladies are aald to be 
Addicted to working alippere for the feet of unwary curatea^ but 
aotno Very desirahle paraona might imrhapa bo entra{q»ed more 
eaailjr by delicato attentiona to tne covering of favourite 
hoimliaia. 

A very diilerent style is that of Grolior, itself an imitation of 
the earlier work designed for Mfiioli. lloth are fstiiiliar naruf'S in 
the annals of binding, and, with Thuautie or iJe Thou, have Wn 
lar^ly used by jnodem artists in this line, liut books covere<I 
with stamped and painted pHttorna are more for show than um>. If 
the lealhor is stilf and old you may break the hack when you try to 
examine the contents, while, if it is new, the lj(Mit of the hand mav 
obliterate a gilt letter, or dull the sbarpuoss of the tooling. A 
prudent lector puis dummy into his jrm'cious covers, or 

at best treatiK>s on grammar and rhetoric. Ino gayest of iidaid 
colours and the gruatr^t wealth of gold tracery adorn the ijiiere.st- 
ing of CresceiitiuH Of Ai/nnilfure, cir the Vtiruf> Lit fwni'^ of 
Peter Victorius. If Diana de J^oitiers read the books whioli lf<‘ar 
her badges she must luivc been more Ihtm a little blue. Ihit reading 
is libt a rule with bibUomauiacs, still loss with colle('tors of bindings. 
IkKjk-buniers of thetnu* Dibdin type look with suspicion at tin* man 
who roads wlmt he buys, much as roxhunteis the man who pn- 
forstoavoid torturing t/io venn in he destroys. TocolIeeLorsof bindings 
tho interior of a volume is doubly sju’red. You may borrow of 
thorn, perchance, but woo betide you if you would open a IsmiK. 
Tho ckisj>s may come oirii) iimu'Ciislomeil lingers, or a signiHc-int 
craeji may nnnounco tho nain of the si iithiug. 1 1 ow Cir the r/ aminp- 
ftim of ( irolior had a meaning we know not. 'J'he wirU* <Iisseinimiti(»n 
of books from his libmry must lao accounted for by thoir sale at 
his deatli, rather than by tho ettbris of ilishonest biurowers. The 
books of Do Thou w(?ro kept together for some years after his 
doatli in 1617, but they wore civoiitually dispertH^d, and now 
adorn tho shelves of many n public and private imiseuin. Tho 
pcmdoroiis Injards in which some old iimmisi'HptH are Is'uind, and 
especially those ornamented with psiiUingH in oil or distemper on 
thoir sides, are ennuently calcuhitod for being look(*d at. Ivory, 
and even sttmo, as marble luoHajc, has been uhoiI, ]»rtrticulurly for 
adtlresses', but a gold casket sf^ems the appropriate vehicle for the 
presentation of muuirip{d compliments. Carved oak and oilier 
ponderous inventions iimy bo lound in idcnty in the K.vUibilioii 
among tho cast s devoted to modoim work ; and one pi^rformauce, 
fortunatidy singular, must not be omitted. A looking gluHs nt‘ally 
j&nmed in tho side of an album unconsciously suggests the very t»lil 
story of Outonlairg ami his speculum, which* has given occuHioii for 
00 much Icnrnod disquisition. 

Blit much of the modern work exhihitc<l is very gmal. After 
all that one siitfcrs in ordinary lifeft*oin tluxleatructiveiicssof luiok- 
binders, it is pleasant to see liiat cni-e for the interior of a voliiiuo 
5 s not considi'retl beneath the attention of lirst-niU' workmen. 
How olVn has a dilfonuit talo to be told! Sometimes it is sad, 
somefimes absurd. All uur synqmlliies are arous^'d for the bibliiw 
maniac who recently bought— picked up. is the te<?hnicttl term, we 
are informod-^un olil and di lunula ted lb ble, with a lly-Ieitf iMUiring 
the single A Ixifore the title, aud who, having sent hia 

treasure to bouud, had it returned without what the binder 

uaiurally thnughi a useless appendage, On tho ether haud, a 
voluino of old wills cnrefiilly ljibelUH.1 by a tradesman who boasted 
of n amatloringof Daliu, Veins Testamentum,” umy miso a laugh. 
But binders, as a rule, prey on their employLMs. A lly w hlcli 
catohofl and devours imiocent spiders is among the ri*ceut dis- 
coveries of zoology. 'Phe nmiovsl of cobwebs is a mve.ssavy part of 
a binder’s work, oven though in iiuiny cais's tlu^ book tipm*:itoa upon 
auflera in the firocoss, It ia a pity Yho Froncli binders aiv not ro- 
rvaented tins ye.ir. They excel in InirmonioiTs colouring for ball- 
inding, and combine cluvii)Tm.sa and beauty in a manner unknown 
to us. But there is groat iio]hi for the art, as uu art, in the recent 
devolopnieuts of cloth, or rather, cotton binding. >Some of tho 
patleruR evhibitod are both suitable to the aubjiKjt of tho w\»rk 
they cover, and also boautiful in themaolvos. In tlii# respt^ct wo 
may congratuhito nutders. Itooka are now published iu very aub- 
atantial cloth-bindinga calculated to last, and not, aa in former 
times, to be spotxlilv replacetl by morocco or calf, and it is found well 
worth while to maho the exterior of a populiu' work as attractivo 
as poBsible, The thing may be oarriod too far, and several dagmnt 
examples are to bi^ seen } but, on the whole, tJiis U the direction in 
which some of tho most original art of thu day has been employed, 
and it should be noted witli approbation. 


FRKNCU HONOUR 

r ABTB jnst now, having nothing else to think about oxc^ 
a mere change of Oovi.Tumeut mid pexhiUM Constitution's 
interested in a question <>f poreotial honour which has 
arisen between a couple of nobhmien. Have you a right to 
WMupol a man to exjiose himself in a duel beeaiise his wife, en- 
piaiy of hw own acconl, and for nvisona her oWn, chooses not to 
Jdaow vouf This U the point at issue between Gonut Jean of ! 
Ifcsrieboilo and Prince Mettomich. tonucriy Auetrian Ambassador ' 
ia^ftanee, and it has biam solemnly submit^ to the 


the public by the seconds who have had aome 
these two tUecieetIv punctUioiMi gentienieii lipped eadi ather 
In a Reid It oppean that the Bonupari^have takwa jnefephtf 
from the miatake of the IsigitiinSsU daring the lain xeign^aiiC 
instoad of sulking in a dreary old fisuboiiig, throw open their 
houses to the world, and dance and m a k e meov^ On the iJ 0 k 
instant a hall was given by the Coturtsea of Paurtalka--a fc i nll jar 
name at the linpe^ Court. Cimnt Jean of Montebello, waa one 
of the guests, and Princoas Motternich another, the Oou m ^wed 
to the Princess, whom he had known in other days at the TuSepiea, 
and the Princess instmctively acknowledged the sal^ *, bat, a|^ 
a moment's retlcction, she told tlw Count that henceforih she 
flosired that they should bo stmugers. Tlie reason given for 
this was that the Count had ma be^ loyal to tho Intporial 
llov(;minent. After Sedan he found himself a prisoiw, and 1 !^ 
then wrote a letter, not however inteiKM for publicatioiu in 
which he criticized very sharply tho (xiiicy and coiiduct of his 
late Sovereign, to whom he owu<l at least a brisk ItkigUsh trade in 
the champagne which bi*ars his name. Many persons will be of 
iipiiiion inat the luqx^rial Guvcrmucut rath^ laid itself open to 
critic ism about that time, aud in any case the Count was entitled 
to form and exprcM hih own opinions. On the other hand. Princess 
M«‘ttmijch is known os on ooihusiastic Bouap^ist, and she too 
wftA eii titled to her own opinion as to the jimcioe of tho censures 
diri^cted against her friends. It was only natural that under si^ 
c inMimsUiuces sho should be exceedingly sensitive to anyUiing 
r^'tlectiiig on a family to which she was bound by such intimate 
nud cionlkh'ntiul relations; and tho only way in which sho could 
show her disapnrtdxition of the Count’s ingratitude, as she con- 
c*ei\c<l it, WAS oy roluniug t(» kuow him any longer. Tho^ Count, 
however, wh<» rcoius to be aa mouuetut m his wini.*, could 
not endure to sit down tamely under tliis wbufT. He could 
not call out a lady, but he was determined to coll out 
somebody, and ho fixed uix>u tlie Princess’s husband, who 
wits requestixl to give an apology or a meeting. Princty 
Metternich had not Ix'cn prcsimt at the ball, and knw 
nothing of what hud occurroJ, but he was willing to fight 
if any pretext could be found for it. Whim the seconds on eack 
side consulted togi.thor, what la called an unexpected incident ” 
arose, though wo should have thought it was lust w'hat might 
have been expected. The Prince's w'conds dcclaroa that the Prince 
could not lluit ho hail iiwultinl the Count, with whom he had 
had no roimnunicatioii whatever, and that he did not consider 
himself re:«poiiHihlti for words suokcii by tho Princess at a liftll at 
which ho wrtH nut proHinit, It was added that, if tho Count 
wftutevl to fi^iht, he must seek u pi^rsonal (luarrol on some other 
ground t him llie iiu ideiit of the ball. If the Prince had simply 
refused to eugnge iu a duel with a man whom he had never 
ollondeil, and who had not olfended him, ho would have hud com- 
mon sense on his side, and, we should imagine, the codo of honour, 
too, iu its t»iily rntiniial construction, ife dwlankl, however, tliat 
he was quite rwuly to tight, and the whole dispute tiimod on tho 
qiu’stion as to which should Ik* cousidci^Ml the person offended. It 
IH the olfended piTAon who Iui.h the choice of weapons, but this 
ftpdn wni not n matter in disnutc, ns tlio Count was quito 
willing to leave the choicf* to tho 1 rince. But tlicn tho Prince could 
not receive it ns a favour from tho Count, and the Count oculd 
not receive it as a favour from the 1 Vuice ; each claimed it os n 
right. This of course threw the negotiations back on the original 
que.dioii, whether a inisband is lH»und to tight every ono at wnom 
his wife tarus up her none. The Count's soconds bold that, as he 
had rt*ceive<i a public »f front frtim Madame de Mettemich, and as. 
he was unable to reply to a lady, ho lind a right to address himsotf 
to the Prince as resjHjnsibio for the acts of his wife. The 
Prince’s fw^eomls held that tho claim was preposterous. Ulti- 
mately, hoxvi.*vcr, by lh »3 intervention of friooda, a better under- 
standing wan arrived ni, and I ho cniazrel bctwwn the Count and 
IViucc Ims b».*ou fought out. Tne I^rince has thus apparently 
sacrificed tho principle that husbands are not answerable in 

{ Hueon for their wii t*^' demeanour. W'o know several husbands, 
nit wo shall not name tluuii, to whom the maintenance of 
this principle would lx* literally a matter of life or death. If 
the op|K>sitA> principle is admittiHl. it would seem to be only a 
reasonable cxtoueimi of it to hold that if two married ladka 
qimrrcd their huslxinds ought to fight; and as married ladtea 
seldom meet without quorroUing, the male half of polite soeiety 
would be likely soon to nxluce itself to tlie condition of the Iw- 
kenny cats. 

The Count’s view was that ho was the offended party, and there- 
fore entitled to choice of weapons, but while he insisted on his 
right, he otfered, in consideration of the Prince's rank, to yield tho 
choice to him. Tlie Prince s view was t^at he wm entitled to the 
choice of weapons ; but, if we may venture to szprsas an (^dnion, 
we should say that, according to the received jPimich code of 
honour, this was incorrect. It is clear that if, ia the oouxea of a 
discussion, an ofience is offered, the person who Ima been oflMbd 
is the iiyurod party. If, therefor^ the Count was entitled to hold 
the l^inoo responsible for what hia wife said or did, the Count wws 
the ai^jured party, and entitled to choice of enna* 1^ if tins 
Count was not entitled to hold the Prince lespooeilds, then 
he would seem to come under the rule of the Code that, ^tfamen 
sends a message without a suiRcient eonao, he beexaao# 
aggroesbr, end the seconda, before, they allow e sneetieg to taka 
tuttst inriat oh a sulBmaiit reason hring nieiiHin«™phf>wn>^ 
The asrinrito a laadahla aiiadey tn^od n ardhryt wnann 
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.»«ju tZ^ i..nJt, ^ —mid, m wam«t to tamowawHia. 
i|g|4 ipeon dcOMi iQ^r yem. Tb» nioiuigtttivnt of Urge tioM 
of 4 m)(bi» U iwiy UnjMrfect. The sioa go into the 
MM^Tin faon-ehod boot*, end the floor i* oovcrod With dirt end 
gritwiUed with powder eweped from the barrel*. Major Majendie 
wxite*,*to a rmt to one of three BtorB*:^^Tho aensation of 
walking ahoiU upon tbe pitty, powder-covered floor of a mimaiine 
^♦iLsVSfiff several tone of powder^ accomuanicxl by a tarm-^laDoiirer 
in iroDHi^ boot*, wee one which I had not IxMore experienced/* 
Ai regeide conveying powder from place to place, the regulations 
are, at might be expeDted, utterly inadiH^uAto. The UaiUvay Com- 
panies ehaige high rates and affbrti siniill fliciBties for c^rying 
powder as siudi, and consequently it is sent under some other 
name. As legerds carriage ordinary road, almost no precaution 
is observed. A newspaper reporter gelling upon a Wigan omnibus 
wee RMiuested to put out bis pipe, and wns shown a loo-lb. cask 
of powder beside which he was seating hiiuMdf. A cliief constable | 
in the North of England says that [low'der is convoycwl wiih no more 
caution tlian any other article of commerce. It might Im p<3wiib}e 
to require the carriage of largo quantities of pi^wder to be |)er- 
formsd ohher in snccial vehicles or under wtmo w'Aming mark or 
flag. But the loaaing and unloadirtg at wdnu-vos and depAta uhich 
are usually near masses of population c^nild hardly be ctuitrcdled 
without seriously impeding trade. Thus an inaiaiice is mentioned 
where powder is shipped and uuship|ied u*ith other grMnls at a 
wharf on which a steam crane is at work. The law conlri)la, 
although partially and imja^rfectlv, the establishment of 
niagasines, but a wharf or de|x't when^ a briAk tnido 
is done in powder is more dangerous than a magnsine, I 
because powder in motion is more liablo to oxphxlo than powder 
in shirei and no contnd of wharf or depot npp(«ars practicable. The 
magaslno at Erilh was probably niacod there for eoiivemenco 
of water-carriage. It exploded in 1 864, and a breach was blown 
in the river wall, and a destructive inundation was only averted by 
the exertion of large IkhUcs of soldiers, wim wen’^ s«,*nt from 
Woolwich to the spot A magazine on the bank of tho ( 'oveiitrv 
canal is said to be specially dangerous for the same rwisoii. Tho 
cities of liiindon ana AVostminster, Ixjrtmgh or iniirket towns, royal 
pa^es, and parisli churches, are sptM'iaHy prot^^twi. But it is 
obvious that tnia list ought to be considerably enlarged. 

Tho most unsat isfiicU>ry part of the whoh) subject is, however, 
tho retail trade in explosives. Indeed it is bettor |)erhaps not to 
consider too closely tho risks b*) which we are all expomni in a gr<*st 
city from tho carelessness of some of us. All bovs, without (‘.\- 
coptlon, will play tricks with gunpowder, particularly if a drawing- 
room oflors Itself for tho penormonco. The fawmation of U>y 
cannons for boys almost equals that of dolls for girls. But, luckily, 
tho quantity of powder at a l»y*s coniiimnd is such lliat at 
the most bo con only harm faiuiself and his playmates, and 
tho funijturo amid which ho op^^rates. I'lio grcnt«'st tlangcr 
in towns arises from retail dealers in explosives and small 
makers of fireworks. Many stories are told of g^K•ers* aj>- 
prentices sticking a naked candle in the powdtsr of an ojam barrel, 
supposing it to M union-seed, and of the master fetching iho candle 
out. But in one of these stories tlie master, valuing life more than 
property, left the shop as quickly as he could, and the liuy returned 
lor the candle. Since breechloading weapons bifve been adopted 
for sporting purposes cartridges are usually filled by grinmaKerH. 
^is practice IS strictly illegal, but it is general and uncoiilrolled, 
except by die caution of those who engage in it. A guninaker, 
however^ is likely to be more cautious than a grocer, Yiecauso his 
imnd is mure directed to the nature of explosives. It secern to have 
been thought sufficient to restrict dealers in gunpowder to a limit 
of 200 lbs., and to allow them to store, handle, and sell that quan- 
tity in any way they may choose. But Major Majendio remarks 
for our comfort that 200 lbs. is for too large a quantity to be kept, 
except under well-defined restrictions. The amount of damage 
whiGn may be done in a crowded neighbourhood by the exploskm 
of this amount of ppwder, or even of one-half this amount, is 
veiy great indeea. If it exploded in a dwelling-house 
it would almost certainly destroy that house completely, 
and probably would seriously damage neighlxiuring nouscs. 
in an explosiofi at Stiriin]^ about 50 lbs. of powder d4!tstroyed a 
house, and did damage esrimaied at 2,000/. At .Stubsbaw Cross 
two Cottages were destroyed, one person was killed, and eitfht }H;r- 
sons were seriously ihjurM, by the explosion of xylhs. of blasting 
povrdec. li sesulls fr^ these and other examples that the limit 
of 20oihs. is not low enough to alford secimty against an im- 
portant diwBtcr in the event of an explosion. It also results that 
no prociteabb limit could he adopted which would relieve the 
neii^bottfs of a dealer— to say nothing of the dealer hiinaelf— from 
the ooDiier(iienoes or an explosion. It is satieiketory to find that 
thbeoBcliiidonjatwhich we 1*4 SOTO time since sirived by the 
Ikht of natm, is oonfirmad fay the elabomte inirmtiga^ of a 
ofieor eniployed ijr Govenoieiit and repcwtiiig in n 
k|lie.book. It is engimted that dft ivtail dudan in powder 
ejUdjffe he ie|iiiied tohe registaied^ and^ when th^ wees diiis 
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a ifiik from an ollhMim tridah • WQ^ 
time dkewaswiWflgoi^ tbd 
Ibr a eiietmner. At Brynmowr e hoy was aael 
into his powder-etoie to getpowder* HateoknomdlimiKMim 
matohea. Tha candle went out^d the boy iMdk n nmlah to 
li^t it, and firod tha powder. By this onplaskm mta payaon Wit 
killed and many were injursd, and t^pool worth of damaga was 
dona. At present the tumt foot of aslliUff powdif constitutes a 
doaW, and the mere fact of dealing enahbs niia to keep soo lha. 
of ]M>wdor atu'where and anyhow, and without any supervlsipn 
whatever, lliere being no olUcial irM^catloa of the eadsicaoe of 
a stckck of powder, firemen and others are exposed in oma of fire 
to an extra unknown risk. This was exciupUfbd in a fife at 
Chelsea, where an unexpected explosion of powder maated great 
alarm, friglitenod the horses of tlie engine, and oausadi them to' run 
away, Imocking down and injuring several persons. It tssau- 
doubtedly object it umbJe that tlrsmen should no liable to have a 
mine sprunp upon theui while engaged in exiinguishing a fire. 
There would, however, bo great difilciilty in fraiuing any useful 
regulations which would not Horioiisly hamper trade ; $M although 
wo might be Quite pnqviriHl to put down tha retail firework 
dooiers, it wt>utd be iiiiptiMdblo to iiiterfere witli blasting 

S nwsscfl of mincA and coUiories. MaaUus and overlookers wiU 
o well to endeavour by priMwpt aud example to correct the 
negligence of w'hlch so many iatal results ha^D been recorded. 


TBK nOVAh ACADKMT. 
fv. 

rpillC Inst groat eiTort of Mr. Frith, K.A., Ms mther fiat upon 
tho public, ntdwiihritandiiig tho fitvoiir shown by the hangiirs. 
IVoplo probablv see nt a glance that the ndigioui oarmuotiy of 
** Brnssing the (dttle (children,’* even though it takes plane only at 
Ikuilogno, is not quite m much within the painter's vocation as 
“ Tho Borby l>ay,’* or •* The Bailway Btaticm/* Tho oowposition 
boforo us, in spite of its Homi-sacred character, Is as amusing as a 
profane mcdloy. it is true that a bish^tp in mitre and full 
canonicals stands as the centre, around which throng mothers with 
children in arms, girls in gala costumes, and Ixtys on crutches. And 
the painter has done his Vat to eoncfuitrate attention on the main 
action ; but tbo oyo of the spectator is inevitably distracted by 
curiouH incidents niul comic byplay, until it at last wanders in- 
advertently far away up the street along which tho bannered pro- 
cession shWly toils its way. IJnlbrtuuaiely, ibis street vistn is 
almost tho only artistic passagit in the piiiture. Tlie eomiKisition 
is like some plouHiblo story, too clever by half to be true } tbo stylo 
is recomtioMided by its alluring fiashincAM; what is true and 
what is false oro so iiiiugleiJ to|rether that each may be 
mistaken for tbo other; tho execution, if dextcr<.nis, sometimes 
degon<,*mt4*a into wcKxlcn texturu ; the attiiosphero, though open to 
the sky, is without daylight, so that the whole scene lacks relief 
and lustre. It must Iw admitted that many of the ciiannuers 
are true t<» the life ; in fart, character in the painter's strong piiinl. 
Nothing could be happier than iJie droll and sinistef exprossiou of a 
priest who would H)om to Ih^ laughing at tha whole tHirfonnanee ; 
on the other band, when we come to the young girls, Iney are with- 
out innocenc^ and wlieu we turn to tlm children, they are without 
aiinplicity. The fundamental huiH of the picture would MM^m to be 
that it halts between two (qiiuions, and thus, like a house divided 
against itoelf, it is in danger of falling, F(5rhaps the siiibr course 
would have lM*cn to alamdtm the serious aspect futogether, and thus 
to gain on undivided unity in the line 0/ comedy and common- 

phfco. 

The faults of Mr. Frith, K.A., are assuriMlly not sharnd by 
Mr. Marks, A. R. A. ^'Capital and Labour'* (179), by the. latter, 
is vigorous and unflinching in its nAturalism ; on the one side 
stand a comjMny of mmeuM urging their grievaticiNi, on the otb<*r 
is respocAfuUy lisfiming the st|uir», stU*ndod by his srehited. and 
tho clerk of tuo works. Tht* cornp<mition, witlnnit filvouririg either 
partv^ is a clover hit sta iK»cittl inovemcnt of the day. I he ** iMUmt 
rasbion'* (125^, hIm.^ inclinca to quiet Aatiro, ino^le ilie more 
pleasing to the eye by a colour, finish, and ndiiieinoot a«ji habitual 
to the artist. Bui of all the rrimi who go to nature without the 
idea of mending or a4lomiug her, Mr. la*gros is the most, iincom- 
promisiog. ** La Chaudronnit^r " (24) is i»<ijuel hing tniJy appalling 
in its power of rcpulslcm ; the t>nk<ir might liave beoii a favourite 
niiaiel of Caravaggio, or of olh^ir nniuraiM and imthroni artists 
of Naples. But a n^iNmiing ]>oint is supp<aiod to come wiih the 
tiokora old lusttle, which certainly might well have descciiihal 
from the studio of Vohue^uez. It has btwn said that this niostur- 
pteco is hung unfairly ; but a work of this knock-down vehemence 
IS almost of necessity throat iutti distance, so as to mitigmte the 
terror of the ordii^ spectstor. It sasms a pitjr this turlist, 
whose talent is universcdly admiitedi oannei ssa lida wo^ to a com* 
promise by which nature might solfo Uttia and art might gain 
nmeh. Sumly a pamfrw cundewMmdtag to pl^ 
readar his hones^ or mdkpeodanee. Mr, FUdes is another artist 
who makes a protest sgainst the popiilsr pirfaieipla that a pktuie 
oni^ to bo agroeaUs. Assoiedly tat onaa he goes too iar in the 
o^paita difsctloa wInmi he dspieU with ntoliSm reality the 
i]|ualer,timdir^atd herd of niismhla^' Applicants 

tak AdmWkn to a Caaosl Ward** (504X An anp^ u the jnaiy 
tie# of a& the hast aehools eondainns the 
in ahoios of snhfeot and a ndadbactfam of tuna and tsleat We 
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trill i» ftfMi to t 4 d that the jrfetorisl mn k aggmwitod % Hm 
pmiiis Imnight to its eonaummatioo ; neltber can aeeopt in 
ifiiti^^tkm ft quotatioii from Charles I)ickens, insHmoch sa H hat 
for ohtious msoiis ftltrars been held that in written deMriiHaott 
H place may bo foond for horrors which become intolerable when 
brritiKht into pietorial form bodily In^foro the eye. It ia an anome- 
lotts of the thnes that 6iir painters turn more and more to the 
shadow si<ie of nature; thus Mr. Faed, It. A., amn touches chords 
iff pathos in a eottafi^ (227), while Mr. F. lioll calls for sympathy 
for ft deserted baby (4^7). The worst of the matter seems to be 
that, when a painter is lost in emotion, he is lost to art also. 

But so many-sided has our b}nfrlish art become, that if in an exhi- 
bition shallow strikes on the one wall, sunshine is pretty sure to 
beam on the opposite. Hence a variety which pleases everjKxiv 
in turn. The present Exhibition is not great in any way. bat ‘on nfl 
hands we hear it spokfin of as pUwsing by virtue of its variety. 
Certainly, rs a set-off* to what we have mnnd to l>e gloomy, we have 
works cliewftil and serene, For instance, Mr. licslio, A.K.A., is 
now, as ever, pleasing and placid ; lie has always >K*tjn s<i inuf»reiitly 
calm as never to have been gnilty of » storm, even within a tvii- 
cup. ** The Nut-brown Maid ( 107) is a simple scene ooiiinu-ad»>d 
ly beauty and thsto; the chief farilt in the connirv lassie who 
avands by the sylvan fonntftin is that her face bus Isien slnm'd. 
Thai art C 4 ui nerer be right which sinks the hend into suhordi- 
natioi) ; in all schools the fhee has necessarily l)een tlio inedimn of 
expropaion. Heforo leaving this pictun 3 , we w'ish ti) draw Attention 
to the truthful and tender way in w'hich the ncceHsory huid.^cRiie 
has l)Ocii pRinieii, for the sake of refuting a grntuiloiis nnd iiti- 
fouude<l assertion recently made by an anonyinous lotlor- writer, tlmt 
llgure-tmi liters cannot hang or otherwiw) justly deal wdfh landscape 
urt. On the contniTy, the noblest lfindsca|)e-pninting bos b^»en, nnd 
always must be, that which is close to, and not divoived from, the 
figure. Of this Titian’s “ Feter Marfyr ** may be adduced in proof. 
Also, for tbo reciprocity between Hgtiro and landscape art, and as 
Hhowing bow the one may bring hinnan iiiteT(*st nnd the other give 
outl(K)k or extended horison over fields of tuitim% we w'ould ]Hdnt to 
such refined and poetic compositions as ** The Fnd of the Journey ** 
(icwo), by Mr. P. K. Moms, and (luineMTe s Hide to Alwies- 
Uiry ” (1021), ^ Mr. Hole. 

Ibo crying injnstire witMn the Academy wcmld se»?m to be not 
SO much that ngnre-painters do not appo'cmte iHiidsi'Hpe as that 
oven lioyal Academicians who aauni a place on the line cannot 
paint the figuiu tolerably well. “ Taming of the Slirew ” (201), 
DT Mr. Oope, R.A,, is ft clumsy cmdity, black and white as ojsujue 
cnulk. It is melancholy to see bow liero and in other gtartng 
uxnniplcs Bhakinieftre and the best authors of all countries aiv 
made to pass off the worst of pictorial warns. The Finding of 
Imogen'* (677), by Mr. J. Barnes, and ‘Mkm (Quixote at the 
Puppet-sluvw ** (1431), by Mr. liockliart, received more tlmn thtdr 
due when placed away from sight above the line. But we 
gladly except from w^hst may hi^ stiginsti/ed as the low literary 
iwt of the Acftftemv a brilliant iilea, ‘‘ Half-hours with the iteat 
Authors ” (i66>. We owe to the n'Ady pencil of Mr. Oaldcwm 
this satire on tne invetorate habit of the prettiest ladies to Hle<*p 
over the best books. Mr. Elmore, K.A., also, as an exception to 
Iris bndhrsn of the brush, throws high style into a Utomry thenw^ 
taken from ** Pevwril of the Peak” (327). i>n the whole, the 
Kxhibltion apparently pomts to tlu^ concUisiontlmt painters are nut 
reading wen. By tlt« time an mithor g«'ts on the stage we may 
expect to Bwt hhn on the walls of the Academy, bnt not beliDre, 

It is interesting to tmc.e from tiipe to time within the Actideniy 
tho rise or the mil of a new schtwl. Fonncrl^ all the tlgme 
pictim's might bo clasritlcd under styles classic, romnutic, or 
naturalistic. But latterly there hns appeared in London, enneur- 
rantfy with a Hks moverriont in Paris, a school of Kasi<Tii origin. 
This Orion tftllsatioD in the arts, which first began with carpets, 
cbina, and curtains, screens and fans, has now extended to eoaol 
pictures; and an infatuated public, not content to import the warn 
they want from or Japan, ore willing to extend their 

patroju^ to imitators nearer borne. Hence the pnHluctKm of a 
class or ginids each as “ Embroidery ” (999), and “ A Japfmese 
Cleopatra” (loot), several]^ by Wr.‘A. Thompson. As w this 
Japanese Cwopatm and her companions; squatting in a shoppy soH 
of way among acraess and draperiea eridently b<^mrwM from 
liegent Bttnat, Bter are not 'human beings, bnt wooden dolls. The 
art is simply harwrie: the execution seems to be stndiaasly in- 
ariistic, cspeciidly in the painthig of the faeada. llie mistahe 
is that the detota of native j^intm are olavislily imitated, 
whereas the endaawour ought to hava been to take what ia 
g(X)d and to laaTa trhat ia had. Bat let the artise try again. 

*• Embroidery,*^ the better pietare of the two, shows that we 
have something te |[ain by these eurioua experinienta, Mr. F. 
Mom^heles, also jeimng in this Imhionable I^em pUgrtmagt, 
siifeks out now art smaatioDS “On the Baidts of the Hanagawa^ 
We dodbt whether he has eve* been there; end, if not, 
idlMtch work, even at its beat— ^bet hen nhlhiinnetiMy at ito 
worst— -uust be Httle more than eopyiami eeaefihiUQn, end com- 
promise. Mrs. JepHtig adopts the bnder and awn htdef c ndc ut 
come of pmnl^ u an KnglUh My rather ten aaMva aortiiii. 

<*^Flva oVdock 0 <> 47 )* a wnnmtricidcani^^ itf Oriienlali 

•tdattipg, iuihttibief,aiid gaeripmg, has the laeadth, aiam 

Moar toe has baaningr; ^ ReM 
^<niidala theaimettder of aon- 

.txate'etril'' Ibttjliarihat hawwmieawhich are nmSh in ^ idt^ 

•osnie htalityie son to bMatt 
^jjdieaaygg^ thxis hm, instead of study, we hava 


iticfaahow ; and when wehavearight to](mkf<ireaia,waaneaandav 
estelesaneM. The pu;tuie,weihBr,can aeareelylwM^^ 

England or Japan; the hands m too badly dmwp frwIjUfito 
society, and the aperies would sell «wry cheap in the xnatheis wf 
Yeddo. The conclusion forced upon ns by these and other woeba al 
the kind is tbst the uses to which Chinese and Japaiiei^ M fttf 
be turned are chiefly, if not cxelusivelT, those of dinofatiea. 
I Jttle is to he learnt in the way of arcbitectmre, aett^[iliii3;'or tha 
paintiBg of tbo hunmii figure. 

How much purer are the styles derived from Italy, whathar frir 
beauty of fonn, concord of line, or even for refined huemany af 
colour, may at once he seen if the apactator will turn inmi the 
above-mentioned pictures, all in the liOctufe Boom, to a neigb- 
bouring coiumwitson, “ A Oauic of Knoekle-bones ” fp43)» by Mr. 
Maclarv m. The a abject ie the chissic pustiine tu which the buckle 
or anek-hone of sheep or goats was thrown by women and 
ehildn'fi into the tiir and then caught on the hand. The game 
has het^n in in ntoly described by classic writera ; we rftmamb^ an 
outline in niarbhC in tbc purest Orerit style, of two figures playing 
with b<»nr«» in tne^NsjjJca Munoum, ami the aul^t «i 

further iiiitMtratrd in the British Mnseiim. Mr. Ijoighton in yeans 
past has not overlo<»ke#l this favourito theme among elamic arViais, 
and n<^w Mr. Maclaron, much to his credit, evokes the beauty 
nnd the grace which by prcs(‘ripiive practice belongs to the 
solfject. Tho ancient modes of tmatment were allied to the 
di^igrts painted on classic vascS; the work before us naturally in- 
dines to nirMlcrnism nnd decomtivo modes. Dolicious for tone and 
colour is the background of yellow reeds with the green leaves 
and pink flowm of olenader. ‘ k'rencb neoclaosicista have seldom 
surpawd this wpll-cnnsulcri^d ronipcmition. In condnsKm, we may 
add that the preceding comparison K'tween recent revivals of 
f>ricnts\l and of Italian schools need not be to the disadvantage 
of either. A\*c think, how'ever, that mir ronUunporanetnis Kastcro 
revivalists nuiv do well to mncniV'r what was done in Venice long 
ago by tlie Beiliiii, by Tilinn, Veronese, and others. W© know 4»f 
only two capitals in ICnrope which have givon satisfactory in- 
ferpret.itions or pnmphraseA of Oriental art ; tho one was Veniw^ 
in the Hflc»*Blh and sixteenth centuries, the other is Paris in the 
nineteenth centurv. 


IIEVFKWS. 

JEVOX.VS J-«1N«.U‘LI..S OK SElEXCi:» 

I jIBOM a ntHit and well-arranged haTwlbook of the Elements of 
Logic, published in 1870. Proh‘«sor iev<u>s advances in tho 
present volunu^, iTindpltn if iktanw, to a conipruhoiMive twatise 
containing original sjiccitlstion# on «||, or most, of the ctqdtal 
]>roblctUM involved in tne th»x)r? of kjirovdiig. tin a subject so well 
worn it is impossible that rntwh cttii l)0 ndvuncod which is, strintfy 
speaking, n«'W'. Hut innsiniich ns Prohrssor Jevons is not a raan 
to c<»py hii4 predect'P8i»rs, or to adtipt roady-nmdo eondurions, ami 
has bi'sidcB wen many yeurs involving his suhjerl- in a mind of no 
ordinary vig*air and fertility, the result is that his discusaioa even 
of the Vonijlior theme of tlie theory of the tensaiiing proivsses has 
the stamp of that nrigmality wliich ineaim tiowing freshly th»n a 
ermting and shaping intellect. In philosophr such dkK'iissioii is 
Always profitahle, and this kind of <iriginaiity ia pgrdtaibly aU that 
can be looked for. 

In the part of logic whic h treats of Deduction thoce can not 
only be nothing new to say, but ovon the statemeat of the rulei 
and primciples mhiiits of little vnrictr. It ia in the theor}’ of In- 
duction that modern logieiana find free scope for fresh specakttion, 
said indulge the hope of arrivincr nt views iixw vague and lem eni- 
barmssed than th^ise which arecurrunt in logical books. Mr. Jevoos 
considers that Bacon, though be correctly xoaisted t^n eottstnut 
referenre to e.xm>rience, hud no correct notion of the kgkwl 
uietbod by wbicli, from particular fkets, we ednea laws of naiure. 
Bacon'# A.xi4iin, “ Vere sciro esse per raiisiui scire,” has turned many 
other lopicians btsides himaelf 4»tF the right track. In Mills 
Loffk tM UTtn “ cause ” seems to have reaeogrted ita noxious 
powers. Mill is entangled in the concision of sequencci with eo- 
sxistettM, of what he calls events with qualities, and of science 
with power of predietkm. Though modern k^ians bia^r IbeoMielvea 
mainly with induction, while the ancient iogidaiia treked the rea- 
soniug process as entirely deductive, yet both the modem and tho 
ancfcfit were engHued upon one and the aamoproblem. This proUm 
was, to aaoeitain the laws of thought by wtoch tbemfodie oovmed 
m iuGmee— m tnmtthig, ut, from knowledge pomeMed to new 
knowledge. The theory cif logic is not tasked to pmdde the pre- 
witeee. Whether wu are nriniing against an cipncmeiit or 
dtawing our own cimoiusSeiie, seine propositions arekuwni^aa- 
Btuned, «r conceded, m£ from these wa ndvaiice to (hither prmso^ 
Mom which are n e ce re nr y co na e q uen e ee ef the propositiom so 
knowsi ce conceded. What are thelawa of this aremJprecsdiwef 
TheaneiMlogidNn^ iatocdiwmhi^^ the pire- 

nonena ef deiii<mitwtMMs, icresbgatsd Mie nelhod of dedweiiig h 
lore fmiil truth frere a mm generel truth. Aristotia ahn 
prefreted the theetjr of IMuetko^ Mto usgleeM, Iheiigh ha ^ 
nci%iiore,lhaBteaiyef mdttcrtireiiifimHoe. ThereoMMr^ 
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pmidmmtmmA theierofe, n itot mefe verki)m,ie m nunit e 
mr^pmcnt of ike eotmaxton of knowD t»utk» aoi e diaoDvoxy tii 
trotiip The mode ky whiok thou^t reeHy peme firoKi the ktmem 
to Um mik»ow» ie tket, nepleclea by tke cad UerieUti»i of laduo- 
tioiL Fram e oerUdii defimte nmuker of examixied oueA \n oan 
iofcr eoulvenel kw, Tkia kw U eiricUy now knowlod^; for tke 
pvemjMserare stngiilir inBUucM. tko kw u univorMUitv. H&e 
n&n olexnmit tn atijr inductive oondiuion ii its raieml i 4 )ultiMlMHtjr. 
Stari^y iqpoaking, ae Mr, Mill hm ebown, the mferonce li not iixnii 
po^muar to unlveieal, but from partkMiliir to ptulicular. The 
ttxn venial is mei^y a mernomndum, oi* aid to fueiuory. and the new 
knowla^ coiMieto in um^xaminod ca»c to whicll I am eBtitlud 
to iniCw from tke examined c»m», Tlie i^ueral law ie ozdya mHrk 
reiuxiduig me that I aoi $o cntitleil to infer wk**nevep occain<m 
requires. Tkia combination into one liouK^^meoua cotitpound of 
two procDieea^ Induction and Deduction, winch haul been hitherto 
treats as distinct, or miher op^Kwite ; this presentuMUit of tbo 
nroblem of Infurenro as one rotiu«>cb*d whole, is claiimHl by Mr. 
Uiirs friends as the capital additittn wJiicii ho made to tlw scienci^ 
of l^c. By this method of slaU^ment syliofrisru was subortliiuit 4 »d 
to induction. The douionstmtivo jircKN‘.*m which hod b*^ea the 
omitr^ and inspiring object of the aucionl logician was dathroriod 
from its au^nromai'^', and the whfde iutcri.^t oi logical inquiiy was 
thrown upon the inductive problem. 

At this point Miirs Zktfftv left u». This was the one dear and 
eonunandiug position Ui which he KmI condiiete<l us. But it is 
anpareoi tliat io^^ioal inquiry could not rust in this jMisiiiou ss an 
uituiiatuiu. If log^ic is to iruchU^U:) all the tnnelitiotiH of 
aoHuitiflc proot, it cannot bo saUflil«Ml with the MiAUniient that all 
inference is from particular to psrlicelar. We are iuunodiately 
imptdled to go on the qufHti<»ii, W’liwi uuiv we draw this iii- 
forence from |kirticular to piirticuhiry What am the guarautces 
that tlm passage from tho Known (noi to the tinknow ti shall not 
be arbitrary, capricious, casual — shall Ik? iafereuee, mit ctiuj«y»ium f 

It does not appear that this qui'Hiioa \wt%» answurod directly by 
Mill in tho whole of his two voluiiufs. At any rate it was not 
answer^ by him as explicitlv as it is now done by Mr. Jovotts. 
Ho maintains tliat all inkueiicc may U* rt-Holved inh» the dctecli<ai 
of UkoticAB. In all rurls of inferViuv, liv)wcvep diUcnnit their 
apparent fomn, there is iuvolved a detection of likeuiMis. Inferencift 
may ^ described as suhsiiUilion of similars.” To this mode of 
exnl^iing iuference Professor Jevons w'os iucliiied, in his essay 
Dublished in ilJ6o, U> attribute gT<*al im{'MirUinco as ua advtMicc in 
logical iheoi^. In his pW'^ut work he iniis the same Htnteiijoiit 
forward Hgain wdtli even inciH^asetl conhaeiUH*. Ja his first ewny, 
bo says, & had but an iai|)crf«»ci cv»uc<'pl-ion of the ini|K)riaiK’e 
and generality of the lie thought it then but <»iw amoug 

a number of other laom^ of iafcrcDc«\ He now wh*i* all I«»gic to be 
a development of tbe all-imfHwtjihl principle of Hal>^t it utioii. He 
indeed claim for himself to have been ttctiinlly t!i« first 
logician to prop^isu the theory, as he IlmU that U« has Uiso antici- 
pated by Seiieko. But bo iuay claim iiide|ieiKleat originality, 
inaimuch as llis uniM^rfoct arquaititiuico with (lenaaii lirul pw?- 
vented him firtim acquiring u coniplete kiiowlhdgi) of Beiirkes 
views. 

We should be little dis|>osod to dispuv any rbiiiii which Profcsfiop 
JevoQS may make to priority of ditw«jv«y. But we confess that we 
are sUU at a loss Ui undmtaad the iiuptirtanco of his thmirv. And 
by this we uim its wlative iinuorUneo iu the scic>nee of Uijric. The 
of logic itself, indeed, has frequently boeu qiieationMl, Jl 
kaabm affirmed, and cannot be denied, that all the gnmi diacMivc- 
lies m science have been made wi thotit the aid of logic. It is not an 
iaatartifnaiit of discovery, or n road to kiKiwledgc of any . This 

quetUon is one which it woidd be ituippropriato to raiite in re- 
newing a treatise on logic. And when wo sav tluit wo ftn» unable 
to aim Profenwr Jevoui'a lofty eotiinata of the value of his 
principle of wo mean merely becauso it doca not 

appear to throw any light on tho th<*ory of knowing. ** So fur 
aa tbm exiaU likaneas, what is truo of one thing will be true of 
the other,*] How does this suhsiaiitially differ from Mill s tvpo of 
^ raaaooiiK process? Certain indiiidiials hare a given^attri- 
^te } an Inmvidi^ n.'ooinb'les tho former iu ooritiiu othiifr atlri- 
rataa^ tkmfere it teaembl^ them aUo in the given attribute.^ 
aafficMBt proof that the now thwiiy, or tonxiiiiology^ ** oiibetitu- 
tion of aiicihiia,*^ has not the noreltv or importaiufe whicli the 
irathorwmiU attribute to It, aonwsis m the &ct that in his own 
two wohmifli he makes thrOughiMit hardly any farther nee of it. 
AJksr the doctrine haa been stote^ in tke prriaoe and begionixig 
of tdm frrai vehsme^ we fiBd tu) further use made of it. It m 
loft aiono, impfodiierive of any resulta. 

It pttqr pmmm be aBogsd that tkia mode of atatlug the pria* 
diplotif imieamreaso&ghmtlmadviiirtage of 


of Kk em m HU dmptcr oa CfhsM^ of 
Kiq^iiUNitallst ** U not the Uast intoiiMiMiilir bs ^ hoffit. fu 
reminds us that no no sysiemi no orgamwl^i of Uboiir % 
rcsuMtih^ can yield us now diaeovKrias <rf tews of naimo. Qfenteii 
or tka phUusopkk mind, muat frw this purpose ba te M groat 
request as ever, tn pleading for the chdowfoa^ of uriantMto 
ivnoanh aa a national object, no qne hxiufixios Bint luoinw and 
oppuiuaUk^s of study can create gnniun, It umij be fiat In 
noUtua ‘Mho individual withers, and tke wmM b morb and more/ 
but this is iu)t the <viso in scloncvi. The vast amlca and aoQumu* 
latlou of malcrial of war in our have not deorwuiod the votes 
of the skilful ^uoral i and the gouius of suoh a inao as Darwin to 
moru, and not Joss, \ahtable than it would formoAy kava bean, now 
when there ore nuiutjftius scivntlflcally trained men In all parts of the 
world pixqkirtMl to discuss, il1u»^tmto, and apply bis theoriea. Bsoon 
contribuWd to spivad Uiu nolioii that rules could bo given vritfok 
would facilitate discovery. His notion of sdoiitlffc nwlhod rias 
that of a kind of sciviiliilc bookliL^ping. Facts wore to bft oaBiered 
from ©very souKJo, and pt^sUnl os iu a ledger, from whlrn would 
ornery in time a dear balmice of truth. There la no «iicb thiiw 
os a distiuct procohs of induction. The detoction of Ukoness fi 
tho all-csMuitml act, and the (luwor of doing this is a natural gUt 
—is wit, or genius. BufTou said that “^tfemus is patience,** and 
patiouoc, siiy a Profesnor .Tovoa**, is one of its most constant and 
m|uisito coiupoutmts. But no one should suppose that patient 
lubtiur alouowil) invariably lead to rte^Ho conspicuous riwults which 
liavo inndo the nmnea of tho gn>nt discoverers famous. A Newton 
ma;^' uioilttsUy end bineiu^tly attribute his muccom to industiyluid 
patient tlioiiglit, for truo genius is tineonsoioits ^ but them must be 
prestnil iil»o powors of Kyond what are wnumottly jk)S- 

sr*s^od by men. Fertility of innighmliou and abuudauC 4 .' of guoswM 
liTo among tho qujiJilieH nquiHiii> for discovery, The timirs of a 
OTottl luliul fivr eu'oi^d in iuuuIkt those of a less vigoivnis one, 
ivt'pler and J mailay iim hero i^itod us liuvlng reCordiHl tl'rir 
emiuiMiiis, iiH well uh U»«ir Hm(^’'»ijt\il, sfiecuhitloiiH. Faraday's 
iiieiiliil lJi^to^y in notable os nhou iiijx that he faced a long m*nos 
of uvgalivo t'lperiuioiitM witinml temg daunted or liimHiiiinged, 
During forty yearn the coiivictitm that eoitio relaliiU} axislod 
hetwoen uiaguetiKm iind linhi floated before him, and uoiwiUi- 
slimdlug riqMiuled failures, he uever itdiaquiNliod liU s«wch after 
this unfoiind rehillon. it wsa ut last reveaUM) to him iu an 
aocideatol e\|M)riuiont. Faraday exeiiiplliies active ^weis of 
iiuagiuation, unbounded liceosa $t ths^ixiiig, and duigema* U) 
exptu’uueulal vuriile^t ion. 

Ih-ofesKor Jevotis dues not atUMupt any psychological aunlysU of 
geuino, hut dwells on that aa)a'ct of it which fits in with his 
lugicu.1 theory about inductuiTL Ho ileuics what Mill had ufllniied 
that all JnriTonce is from particuhir to iMUticular, and sjiv^iks of it 
in scoriiful Utjis. ** So uiiu who Iiolds doctrine that nmaonii^ 
may be from |Mtrtirulum to partieulitrs can be sufipomjd to hare tlm 
liiutit rudiuienUi.ry ui.>tinu of whut eoimliluUNi reasoniiig fuel schuioe.*' 
As thU ?»N\e<'plng ennfimipl would liiKilro uumy oi the greatest 
imims in loguiU history, ineludiiig ArisUiUe luid Atill, we tuust 
lotik out for some other iiiWrpri'tatiou of Mr. Jevoiia's words ikau 
what their obvious uowning. That the cycle which tim 

huimtn iutidlcel travorscs in partunilurs and comos hack te 
particular.'^ n^Hin, i«t so rxrrtain u UuLli that no one oun even pratbss 
to do'Tjy ii. \Ve non)t not Uifuefore iiuflersiand FruleiwHjr Jevonaio 
U) donying tliis lumbimcxjUil (umcAqitiuu of human ktiowledgs. lie 
can only moan, wdiat is equally tnie and uudcuiable, that selunoe 
denJi.^ wiili univiTTnals. Mr. Jevoiis wriUvi| ** Iu the very biilh-tlum 
of pji]!.oi*^>jihy ties woe licld t«> bi? iK) j ruiUa nvieniia v8( de tndivi^ 
</uui dc wlU utmwnuilibfM was ike doctrine of I*lato, delivered 
by PorpJiyry.” l*Jato did tiol Uvo iu tlm birth-t&iueof phihmophyi 
nor did Porphyry write in Isitiri, bulueverthtdeis the dictuiu ihua 
produned is emuhntkaily true. But it is not at all incomiiidetit 
with the princjpji; that fiuniau knowhvjge begins and ends in [mr^ 
ticukis. What J ho f^or J^vons should have said, perhaps what 
lie mimut to suy, was, uot (luii Miirs sisteuient was erroneous, but 
that it is defecUvo as an account of uifureuce. All infrreace is fruxa 
par^tttlam Ut particuiars. (lood ; but what is it that onables ma 
to infer froru a known set of particulars to h imw and uuknowa 
pa^cvihir ? There is the streiei of tho logh^l probleoi, and of 
this problem wu only umol in uifideni Ic^ with vary porideoad 
solutions. Induction, says Mr. Fowlers linudbifdS, ^*1$ ihf 
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solutions. Induct uMu says Mr. Fowlers UandtKN»fc| ^^Is iht 
Icgitimi^ uiletence of the gaioTal from the parlietthir,*’ Hot whan 
1 h it legitiijiaU', or what uiwai it so ? Mr. Mill says that wa ruaaeo 
from purticuJax fri particular in virtue of the uiutoaity of the 
laws of nature. But what is a ** law **? Tills word, which idaya 
so large a part in Mr. Kills £ 0 ^, k as tiwynj^V i* mmuk 
ayshnu aa tlie word eswusi.*’ 

I>oAsa«ir Jevfm has eridaoily Mx Ibit fttia ia ifea q n ur tf uit to 
be aniwerod, and that it Is aot a&awared k lAxa kigiu wUdi ia 
eaxTont tq tkhi country. Tba unilomity of mtoxa ia an ^ft^hmtii 
expreashm; the iviga of tew an uavedflad kypailisak HBa 
temage aa obscure, aaad icniiaUxiHMi amtkidickry ; but eyi the 
wkateweaiaiiot indadblaato ttui awasiar wkcA tei pfoporn io 
qystioa whkA tki ttodkn tema iit a hose of 
^ mcm aa tefrariug from 

paxftealm to porttetma.*^ AS indacBva laasfanlng is aptuvexae 
afySeattett qf AmmtMkKOmsUmhw m 

* aypotheaia. We do not affimit bat we adopt it, and try, not oU 
the canes by it, but it by a& tfre emm utodafy it aa tke caaea 
laqaire, reje^ it if onacaaB ia oxieoxtibnixabto. Science then, accord* 
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The 




ing to Pfofefm J^voni, deals with prohahllitiet. ii6t with 6i9takk 
tiea. The eertaiatf attributed to the reanlti of demonstintfott b 
as iUosor^r for him as it is for Mr. Mill. No inductive oonclo- 
sioDs are more than probable. The theory of probability whSob 
enables us to estimate quantities of knowledge is the baste d the 
theory of reasoning. Inductive results differ inffnitely in soien- 
tihc value, becsiuse they differ infinitely in their tnimericai 
data. The value of quantitative laws de^ds on the ^bgroe of 
quantitative approximation to the truth pronably attained. 

"The theory that .inductive physical laws are only hypotheses 
subject to eteiml verification is by no meant a new one. It has 
been repeatedly enunciated by modem philosophers, by Herschel, 
by Whewell, and others. But we do not remembtf any modem 
logical treatise in which all knowledge has been resoiyed into 
iVmuency of occurrence, and inference declared to depend on the 
probability of recurrence. When we are warned by writers on 
science that to the philosopher all opinions axe proyisional only, 
that he must be prepared at any moment to relmquish his must 
cherished belief when any fact turns up which is inconsistent with 
it, we haye rmrded these as valuable edifcational precepts, or as 
descriptions of the philosophic temper, of the spirit in which all 
scientific research is to be undertaken. In Mr. Jovons^s treatise 
this becomes a rigid theory of logical proof*, all knowledge is 
resolved into hypothesis; certainty, science, tnith, have no exist- 
ence. Perfect knowl^go olone can give certainty, and in 
nature perfect knowledge would bo infinite knowledge, which is 
beyond our capacitif).s. We have, therefore, to content ourMdves 
with partial knowledge— knowledge mingled with iguorancu pro- 
ducing doubt.” 

The theolo^cal applications of this theory of knowing are 
obvious, and Professor .fevons points to thorn in a cunciuding 
chapter. These concluding remarks will probably bo the most 
generally read part of those volumes, and will interest many who 
care little for tno theory of logical inference. It follows from the 
theory as expounded by Professor Jevons that the reign of hiw is 
an illusion. The prevalent notion that the course of nature is 
determined by Invariable principles of meclianics which have 
acted since the world began, and wliich will act for iiifinito ng<iB 
to como, is superficial, and derived from a false view of scientific 
inference. There is nothing incompatible with logic in the dis- 
covery of objects which should prove exceptions to any law of 
nature. No finite numlxir of instnnctis con womuit us in expecting 
with certainty that the next instance will be of like nature. There 
is no necessary truth even in such fundamental laws of nature as 
the IndestmotibiUty of Matter, the Oonservation of Force, the | 
Laws of Motion, llie theory of evolution plaCim us imdcr the 
necessity of believing in creation — i.f. disturbance of law at au 
assignable date in the past. And if in time past there has been 
discontinuity of law, why may there not bo a similar event awaits 
ing the world in the fiitnre P The idea of the uniformity of nature 
in any souse in which it is true does not imply that extensive 
alterations, or sudden catastrophes, ore impossible. The unifonnity 
of nature is theoretically consistent with the most unexpected 
events of which wo can form any conception. 

J 'o tlio consideration of this imcertainty of physics must bo 
ed the evon greater iincortaiuty of all ^neral conclusions about 
political and social phenomena. I^ven if there are any alwtroct 
prindplos of morals or economics which are approximately true, 
they never can be applied to predict sooial events. A science of 
history is an absura notion. The theory of evolution is a highly 
probable theory, but Professor Jevons cannot for a moment admit 
that it will alter our theological views. Its n^sults, like the 
results of all science, must be limited to affirmation. We 
cannot disprove the possibility of divine inturforunco with 
the course of nature. Bach interference might uriso in two 
ways. It might consist in the disclosure of the exis- 
tence of some agent or spring of energy previously unknown, 
but wliich offocto a given purpo^ at a given moment. C>r the 
same power which created material naiiiro might ci'oato additions 
to it, or annihilate portions which do exist. Granting that the 
hypothesis that there is a Creator who is at once all-powerful and 
benevolent is sunrounded with dilficultioe verging closely upon laical 
contradiction, we are equally ex^ioeed to inexpucable contradiction 
in other directions of tnougnt Oontiouous quantity, o.g. leads us 
into difficulties. Bubdiviae as we will, we never reach the abeo- 
lute as defined in gwmoiry. But if an infinite series of infinitely 
small quantities is thus involved in all our conceptions of magni* 
tudes, all our rsasonings about the univono, its component pwrts, 
and what is possible in it, seem to be overturned. 

We quote Mr. Jevons's concluding sentence in his own words: — 


Among the most unqueitkinidde rules of soiontlfio method is the law that 
whatever phonomanon Is, is. We must ignore no exntenoe whatever. We 
may yariously explain its meaning and origim but if a phenomenon does 
exist, it demands some kind of explanation. If then there is to be 4 com|H>* 
UtUm fnr scienUfto e^gniUon, the world without us imui yiekl to the 
undoubted existence of the spirit within. Our own hopes and wishes and 
detarminations are the most undoubted phenomena ^thin Uiv sphere of 
eonMioasness. If men do act, IM, and live aa If t^ were not merely the 
brief Dfoduot of a eaaual ootdunctiou of atoms, but the Inetruments of a fSsr- 
resohing puiponw ere wa to record all other phmmena a^d pass over these ? 
W. iaMln^ of th« .nt, MkS tb* bM. «lw hwvw, and 

Out tbvM M by m inwruUb). utaqr .b* i*wii toward. • 

b; Wtbftal to w Mitutiae nNa>4t<a« tavoKiRM. 

Sm* iMttmto th. buoMD miiod by whMi «md I* toi b. 'wtik tB if 
* kiRbw botilg wm tb* al^ 




BISHOP GRAKTo* 


I T is noteaqrto attach a deflxixta ohaactar to HitomMociot 
ahiiigmphywhichisaUpszMiQrrie. Whanemyfirtuaax^svaiy 
grsca are attributed to a man we class him among sain^hat wo 
form no distinct conception of his actual personmity. This was 
our feeling at the fixst glance over the pages herore ^ us. To 
confess the truth, the name of Thomas Grant, fim B^op ofSoath- 
work, revived no nacniorios in us; for our fiicts and improarioniwo 
were almost wholly dependout on the biqgraphea^and aocofdiug to 
her idea of perfection he seemed to be penect. Faith, charity, de<* 
votion, self-ahnegHtion, humility, sweetness, simpHcityiObcldienoo*-'^ 
all under the direction of j augment, pc^ption, capacity, and 
exercised with strength of will and indafatiimblo indnstry — wero 
catalogued in orthodox order and illustrated by the most telling 
anecdotes; and these qualities, wo found, wore all rewarded 
by the most startling successes, till the wonder grew that the 
world bad yet to learn what it is the business of this work to tell 
it. By degrees, however, a form emerges out of this excess of light. 
At last we see A man, and the more distinctly we see him the 
‘ easier it is to understand — without charging his eulogist with any 
deliberate or blameworthy exaggeration — bow it was that tliose 
I signal merits and qualities, exercised with real and untiring 
I energy, did not make l>r. Grant fiuuoas. Charactoristics incom- 
I patible with real greatness were, iudetsd, the main causes of his 
prominence and hi^i position within his own sphere. 

Ill whatever Church or denomination Dr. Grant might have 
been born, there ho would have remained. It was his nature to 
accept implicitly the creed first presented to him, and, we might 
add, to hmd it fanatically. If his father had been a Methodist 
instead of a devout Papist, he would have lived and died a credit 
to Wesloyanism. His was a temper incapable of hesitation or 
doubt ; but umpiestionably the Church of lh>me foil in best with 
his mental constitution, as supplying a vast and also growing and 
accumulating mass of dogma. ^\llAt may be callm a natural 
bias was strengthened by circumstances of birth and training. 
His father’s family had suffered in the furious porty strifes between 
Catholics and Protestants, common in Ireland. Buch conU^sts and 
their bitter memories make, to use the biographer’s word, robust 
Catholics”; and Thomas Grant, she tolls us, inherited from father, 
mother, grandfather, grandmother, ‘‘a robust primitive faith^ a 
thoroughgoing ullegiunce to the Church, and a cnild-like devotion 
to the Mother of God ” — a faith little disturlied by inteUecluol 
subtleties. Boruard Grant, the father, had been pUt to the trade 
of a weaver, but his turn wns niilitiiry. lie enlisted into the yist 
liegiment, and wiun prosout at the battle of Waterloo. While the 
regiment was still in France, Thomas, the future Bishop, was bom 
in November 1816. J'.ndowcd, as it is said, from his cradle with a 
pt)wer of making his way into everybody’s heart who conic in con- 
tact with him. it was his fortune through life to be a universal 
favourite. All the trials we read of proceeded not from other 
men — nobody ill-used him, he had no enemies — but werooitber self- 
intlicted, or arose from bodily infirmity. Bom extremely smalL this 
smallness of stature was part of himsolf, and fitted in with the 
sort of petting that characterised everybody’s dealing with him. 
Soldiers, old ladies, children, nuns, clergy, from midhood to 
death, fell into the same strain, and ho was the Pape’s piccolo 
Santo, The child-like, oiHen childish, simplicity of hb manners never 
really prevented bis taking the place for which his powers qualified 
him, and they enlisted others in hb servico. As sooft as be could 
speak plainly ho answered the inquiry “ What will you bo when you 
^iw up, Tommy V ’’ by the in variable reply, “ I should like to be 
a bishop”; and before he was eight years old an old lady 
bequeathed to biiu a gold cross, for Tommy when he became a 
bishop.” The jiriest — Dr. Briggs, of Chester — to whom his father 
nrescuted him on coming to Fngland, became so fond of him that 
he undertook his education, and at the age of twenty sent him to 
the Fuglish CoUoge at Home, where he soon 'distinguished 
himself, more especially by the strength and tenacity of his 
memory, and by a certain quickness m seixing ^e point of a 
subject. The editor is candid in her admission of die one quality 
wanting 


His iuUUect was wanlii^ in the creative faculty { It was iM>t endowed 
with what wo coll origin^iliiy. It \\a» acute and cornprohenaive rather than 
broad, clear ratJicr than deep. His was a sort of ofiid^ inteUigsneo ; active, 
prompt, wide-awake, admirably adapted to th*> biudiieas habits of thought and 
admiuUtraUon that it was called upon to exercise in the bishopric. 


Graut’s great capacity for business found early recognition: 
and in 1841 ho wns onlainod, created Doctor of Divinity, and 
appointed secretary to Cardinal Acton, under whom he studied 
canon law, and won eventually the reputadou of being the first 
** canon lawyer of the Englisn Church.” Three years later ho 
was appmnted Rector of the Eqgiish OoUe^, an offioe he 
held from 1844 to 1848. ImmediatSy Wore dis he had made 
the acquaintance of Father Faber, who visited Rome whQe 
still a nominal member of the Fuglisb communion, hri^^ing 
introductions to Doctor Quint, who was exactly the maiT jS 
woa in seareh at If he came to be eonvinoed snd converted 
he did not want a controverrialist whkh woa nevar 
line. beta man of luge and eonfideot oimvietioniib a 1 k^ 
teriess wiyr of eipnmiiff them and aetiiig upon XUa 

waa Dr. Oiniidb powee with certra minda— aanda that imoM^ 
bo persuaded ; he« 4 UedtheanandinadetlM ^ 
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htiSAmn b U* emmSm. Ibn ttbd bto m ■«>*>>»<« 
ftrbtdt-HM M«nMbff<>#,b tUM v&tiow. B*. Ojwtjw* fl>M 
■whfc ftlmbidon *w T«b«r*i Wotibl i^aaaM, ^ PiW p*Jd 
triWte hoKiuMW wid liwtraing <kf Uia futmo BUaopi. 5 lore- 
OTjor, 'wrm dlstSugnialMd for ttmt ehewfUliieM which hecomeA 
a, jn th^ mmmtiYe^ and which k •umethio^dk* 

tii&ct ftwn th« iimpla, ealm, oqatmo giuetj of the Engliah par- 
•onaoe. OhoeirfiiliieMkeultiTiiteilaaagiace,exi^^^ 

Afire all ttoge he ctieerftil,*’ Dr. Grant writes to \ho Btudents. 


** lauigh at biaiy nothing makes him aarage uke that : he soon leaves 
a soul alone that meets him with a hearty laugh.** In the exercise 
of ihh jpaoe, when Father Faher and Dr. Grant got toimiher, they 
would kngli like a pair of schoolboys till they hardly ^ew what 


would laimli like a pair of schoolboys till they hardly knew what 
they were umghing at. It was in pursuit of this great desideratum 
that the Bishop cmtirated his talent for riddles which ho was for 


ever propoondSng at recreation times to his orphans and in society. 
To learn to lauffh at nothing, to bo amused with small jokes and 
witless trifles, is put forwara as an important, we may vrcU say 
serious, aim. To us it k a natural result of perfection in the scienci* 
that Dr. Giant had no real intimacies — that is, no friendships in the 
full meaning of the term : — 


It has boon ssoeitod by peraous wdl fitted to pronoiinoo on the subject 
tbst the Bishop of Southwark was never intimate with any one, not even 
with those he trosted implicitly, and to whom beyond any doubt ho wiui 
slncersly Attached. ** You always felt " savs one of theso ** that 

there was a point beyond which yon could mtver get with him. U was 
not that at any given point he npelled you, or that you fi>lt as if you eamo 
u|)on a hardness or a culdnosa, hut simply you felt you oould go no further.'* 

We do not know any quality more deterrent of true intimacy 
than this resolute ehoerfulnem, whether cultivated ns n virtue 
or a grace, especklly when it is busy and constructive, and 
comes but in what k termed happy knack of im'levaiice/* 
such aa breaking in iimn discussion or remark when it jmw too 
warm 1 ^ a riddle — Why is so and so like so and so r With 
Bishop Grant this was a favourite device for changing ihe conver- 
sation. lie would thus silence a critic or divert an obiectionabU* topic. 
Men must bo of an unusually deferential turn of mind who like 
these intemin|^8 to their own eager current of thought and ex- 
pession ; ana, In flict we perceive that the Bishop was lucHit at b(»mo 
111, and preferred — if wo may use the word with regard to c<induct 
influenced by higher motives than conscious preference— the society 
of hk subordinates, students, nuns, the cleigy under his rule, and 
above all children, llis humility was, we may almost fiay,elaborato ; 
but it was his nature to lend and direct, and to conform circum- 
stances to his own ideal. Any attack on his fiivonrite dogmas, any 
hint of a diflerence about them, was more than ho could boar, and wo 
cannot but think that some men of hia own communion must wince 
under hia statements of those dogmas and his niatter-of-fact mode of 
using them. Nature having denied him the gift of imagination, bo 
coold conceive of the invisible world^ which ho saw so vividly witli 
the eye of faith, only as a repetition, in all niattera in which he hod 
to deal with it, of the world he knew. Nothing in it was doubtful, 
obscure, or indistinct. All was mapped out and inhabited with 
uredsion and absolute cleamoss. 8t. Aloysius’s post-olfico would 
to him a^ mere branch of our own *, he delivered letters there | 
with the same confidence that they would reach <th(dr destination, i 

Perhaps Dr. Grant's bigbt^t intellectual faculty was bis power of ; 
management and conduct of aflairs. lie was an oxcellont man of 
busbess. We see this in bis transactions with the Government at 
the time of the Crimean war, and in his choice of and instructions 
to the Bisters of Mercy sent out by him. Active and ardent xeal 
was under the control of practical sense and sound judgment. Ills 
newly created diocese grew into form and order under his direc- 
tion. Ghtirohe^ priests, communities, orphanages, rose and 
gathered round 1 ^. Rome knew the right man for the oflico 
when she placed him there. But this faculty of business in a man 
of robust flihh inherited from peasant anoestoxs, who viewed 
nothing in the abstxect but as something to be turned to practical 
account and mit to present use, certaimy produces some siogiilar 
efleCts upon the ProtMtant reader, and we should have thought 
upon some Catholics also. Thus he bribed the children under bis 
direction to pray by submitting bargains to their consideration. 

** So and Bo wants such a situation ; if he gets it through your 
prayers he promises to come to Norwood and teach you some 
amusing games.** The great principle of barter and exchange he 
aupposed to be carried on with as much exactitude among the 
iouia in puigalory as in any mercantile firm or comply of this 
worUU ilioee *^l>sar Souk** were subjects of hkp&rticuiar devo- 
tion, it would somettmes seem, because be eould negotiate with 
them oh Ubsml lerma. If hk stydeats wanted fine weather for an 
earamakn, he taugbi them to say a Ik prtfumdii for it A fine 
dajtfisseenrsdwaa to xexnH to them so many days of penal firea. 
On thk saMeet he spoke with so much knowledge and imction 
fiMafimes Ostholic law^mwmebducadtoinmnim 
nante^of Ii*sssstothe£MyS<^ a compfioated and nn* 
jwgmking tadk in whkh thqr mMgfi were sucesm ft t By 
ShribSl nejgiMft aoAmnOy^amm 
Was nrapdetieueisik iacMsed- *We aie not told what wnm 4e 
mamd the mm dsturmittsd thmi^ thk 

smaa ImDOCttBSa la aoaddanar the caasL 
nSotiiil Weealsrftifai 


no lusiikdoa that aav UBsinaal sad of sntaceaadUlksawaeailMlii^ 
the ihm^SSSmSarn wtth^ iiiiidia« mHUrn 

of the triak of the piDpatsDkflst tihat he must hiivi menef ; htaea 
money was «a aUdiw sa^ci of thought and iakttfot in Oiaii A 

How to savs it and lum to lalas it k a kadina tc^ia In hk MW* .. 
graphy ; wh<m it was once procured^ he waa vkitsdbyao doablil ha^ 
felt bfidlible in the use of it. Eewassueesisfiil with mortsk, mit 
hkehief trust, we are told, lay higherthan any httxnaii agency* At 
any great emergency ** all the (bices of heaven were requisifioned 
to the senice.** The more businessdUce the tone of thsss iqppsals ^ 
for funds, the higher the (kith assunuHl. Aa soon as hemakas upbk 
mind to' some work involving ex|>euso, the usual segtass aia 
set in motion, namely, ihe pmvcni of children and the intetooiidoa 
of the holy Souls.” Asceiickm itself had to give way when a 
good round sum was in queetion. It k related that on the occesba 
of his entering, at tin* sgu of twenty-live, on his secretaryship 
under OardiuRi Acton, Dr. Grant adopted the Imbit of keeping Iqs 
eyes down. ‘‘ So few of those who only knew him after ink data 
had an opportunity of st>eing hk eyes that it may interest theiu to 
loam what they wci» like.^* Wo are told tlmt they were very 
fin© — 

the only boautifiil fratnn^ h<^ hsd fsaysour Inftirmant] . . . psrhapa humllUy 
haU sumo share lu thu Karrifi(*<> wluoh ho Imiaumtl upon hiuisalf of keeping 
them downofiat fu n giinrd ovur^da acniHe. Uow rlmmmkly ho adhoiva to 
thi^ ii«)li-ini|)«)ne<i rulr all thonv wlut knew him in Ktiglsnu ©an toatlty. . . 
Ho coiilt), howovur. relax thlr» dlaciplino whoii charity or soma other iinpsrt- 
oiia motivv demanded it. A oolloi tlon wita being mailo in ht« dJocewo (br the 
or}>hanA^M4, and a ohariisblc lady, who woa very soatous In the rauos, met 
hlfii ou tlin attiint of 8t. on© day, and sold, ** My lord, an occontrio 

piinMirt hna pmmiacti mo 50/. tuwarda the colltt tion If your Ixirdahin wilt 
utiiv look at me." ** And why nhoiild 1 not JiKik at you, my t}«ar ehiifl ? ** 
rcnlhMl thn Biitbon, at ones raiding hia eyes to her with gravo klndlimuoi, 

** uod you I " hu added s and the orphans got thciir 50 ^ 

This habit had a noculiar olfoct on his physioffnomy. Dr. UUo- 
tliorn© S|>eakH uf tiie palpiUitiuu of thn eyiw uuucr the veil of their 
lids as indicating that Iremulotui stale of Hcrupulous, delicate con- 
science which constituted his first great source of suflering.** To 
the less (observant hia iippcumuce was insignilicant, leading to 
some ©xerciitoA of hiimilily. lie was luUUiken once for a mason 
coming to do a job. A slrt^^t Amb wanting to carry his carpet 
bag, nud iu8 help being courUK)Usly docliued, futoitsd, ** Then you 
are no gentleman.” ** Perhaps not, my dear, perhaps nut,” was 
his really engaging reply, 'riiis grace was, however, put to a severer 
0110 clearly trying to his biogniphor, if not to himself, from 
the fart of her recording it — ^when, on occasion of his oineiatirig ni 
the marriage of the Count of Parts with ihe daughter uf the Duke 
uf Monimmsier, insU^^ad of kung invited by the princes of the 
Orleans lamily to join the giiHsU at the wodaing breakfast, ho was 
H4Ujt oil' to get refreshments oi an hotel wlnmt a sepamUi meal had 
boon ordor^nl for him ; and this tbough he wiis a spiritual adviser 
of the Queen Marie Amalie. fits sovendv literal mode of 
accepting all counsel nnd all dogiiui shows itself in such traits as 
hk Ailfihnont of the rule to <;at wluit was set latfore him by eating 
a rotten egg; and by putting salt into his tea on the siv by way 
of penance, to the admiring iiorror of n nun who caught him lu the 
act. 

Dr. Grant s busy Hfii of devotion t<» his (Jhurch was brositht 
prematurely to a clo^e in I'cbrimry 1870, by u painful diaesse.at th« 
fige of fifty-tbrcH;. lie received hia suiimums to ihe Council when 
d^isth was imminent, but so <Miger was he to obey that Dr. Gull 
thought it Ix'sl to give way to his wishcMA, waruiiig him that he 
w'ould not return from Romo alive. The excitement revivtxi him, 
as he thought, miraculously, and be. prepared a siMsich wlikh was 
to be delivered on the 14th of Februaxy' ; but whils the Bishop 
who nrucoded him in tb© ordpr of the day was speaking ho foil on 
tlio floor of 1 ho Vatican Hall, nnd was iit one© reinovod to tho 
English College, where he dteti ahortly after. His intelh^ct and 
will remained in full vigour to Uie end, so that the Pojje’s saying 
was quoted, Ho is a saint, but one of the obsUnal© saiiits.” 


PLAXCIir/8 CONQUKJtOK AND HIH COMPANIONS* 

B ESIDF.H tbo official title which .Mr. nirnchd displays cm hk 
title-page, he is known os the writer of divers plays and of 
hisown life, while bk title to reputation k probably ^at 
which is Iixist generally known, that a gcK)d many years ago hs 
published a very usidul little book on Britfsh Costume. Cki© or 
two scatUfTSfl writing have shown that Mr. Ploochd has given 
some thought tr> the histfny of the eleventh ctmtiiry. He has now 
tried to put t^>gelher a Ysxih of personal notices of iho chiefs amoqg 
the army whicli conquered En|rfand. ^ 

Mr. iyan^d, as .Somerset lierahl, 'writes rather as a herald tha n 
as an historian, but he no moans shows ihe herald in bis lowsnt 
f<ma» He rises above many of the foUh^ 4 ^ Us fsiaft. lla does 
draw the line somewbera ; ho does not, like Sir Boiniurd Buike^ 
put down anything that anybody ehooM to iollltb^ Beie not 
oflended at the mantlbst net that heredltaiy amcrkl 
were not known in the tknes with which he has to do. Now tins 
kst k a sacrifice to tmth which must need a gmt effoit on the 
uart of one who date* from the Oollsm of ArmiL and lb. Plaochd 
IS eotiiled to all bonmir for making it. To believe that tbo men 
who ^ came over with WjUiam the Conqueror** r^y bore no 
or dragons picks or or or anything eke. or that a knight, 
if the fimey took film, might adorn hk shield with a lion sr In 

* Tim emrnror mud him CmpmmkMu. By J. A FhtScH mrnnmt 
gsrald. * vws. Leadon s tlnskv BroUtsn. 1^4. 
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oM battle and wiib adnigon^tiZaim tbeiiext,miutbeaWdleMoii 
indeed to tboie wbo axe pr<if^io]ial]b)r bouod to believet not ocdjr 
poople have alwaye borne liona and dngona, but tW the 
arraugeiuent of liona and drotfona in thia or tmt iaotastio Huduon 
reatljr makea a acionce. Mr, i’lanchd baa looked at the Ba^eux 
Tapeatrj too often to be persuaded that A\riOiam really bore three 
liou or two leoijarda, or whatever the correct thing ia, on hia 
(diield, when notUiuK crtii bo clearer in the contemporary record 
than wt he did not. Mr. Plauchd hue thua brought bimaelf to 
gulp down an um)lt'a.saiU truth, and wo honour bnn for it. But 
•omethhig of the hondd 6till dingg to him. lie clearly thmka that 
auy thing that huH Imuhj eaid by an older herald baa aonie authority 
in itBolr, wlietlior any origiual Bourcoe are referred to or not. 

Perhapa indeed iio thinks tliat some rueaMure of the aame authority 
beioiigri to hiuittcir^ at laust ho is always saying things which may 
be true and which may bo false, but fur which he brings no 
evidence. In a book which deala so much with detail, with 
rnimes, dubts, podigreva, and the like, it is provoking V^ond 
measiue to be so constantly left without references as wi* are by 
Mr. Plauchd. Sometimes ho sliuply says a thing, sonictlincs ho 
speaks of some modern writer, without so much as giving chapter 
and verse fur the modern writer, lie has ulso/tutioiiH nbuut tradi- 
tion as something ouiitlecl to respect, even when unsupporltd by 
written testimony. And so of cours^^n-al tradition is when you 
con get it ; but Mr. Pkndid ought to know that w'lmt cr>iuiuunly 
passes for tradition in autiquarian matUjrs almost always tin us 
out to bo ilto more guess of Home antiquary of the soventtHmih or 
eighteenlli century, und that wimt }>HSHes for tradition in matters 
oi pcdigivo is iiliiiuMt always intcresh'd and barefaced inyoiitioii. 

Pojbup the Iwiviug out of refureucfs is by way of imiking his 
book popular, for Mr. I'luncbe seems, IVoin his prelaco, to li«3 in u 
desperate slate of luuiety wlmther the general reader will like the 
Ch)tf/umjr and J/is (Aonjtmuu/ui or not. That question wo must 
leave Mr. i’lanchd and the geiteral reader bi settle for thoiuselvcs. 

The book comes belbru us os a contribution to history, and us a 
contribution to history w<« must deal with it. 

Wo may sum up our judgment on the book by saying that it 
would have been of real vtdue if Mr. Plauclid bad given ixsfertuiccs. 

In Attempting \jo give a sketch of the lives and peuimees of all the 
x’eoordod coiii^iious of the O«inuueror^ ho uaturally dotUs with a 
great muss of detail which is really quite worth oxamlning into, 
but which tho historian, strictly so called, can hardly be expected 
to deal with. History must, in the nature of things, 1>«> satisHed 
wiUi dtuding with tlm cidef men, luid perhaps with u few stiialler 
ones, Utkon Imro and tlimt*, as H|MMtimeiisof cIumm s. No histuruiii of 
Ilngland, no iustoriau even of the Normau Uoniiuest, could 1 m 
osIuhI to look up tim pedigree of every luofi vvluiSi^ name i.s found 
in Waces Catalogue, Jt is much to Air. PlancInVs credit that he 
b^es Wuoe as his groundwork, uud sets very littb; store by Uattle 
Abbey Itolls uud suck like hnpiidcul tictious. A writer like Mr. 

Phuiehc, A herald and geucalogisi, \vho«e notions of evidence niv 
not very sound, but are still mucii sfiimder limn ihow uf h(*rahU 
iind gonealogistH in goueral, might do goml Mirvice by going over 
tho gioimd and picking up siuii stuaps as are to la* found about 
tho smaller pcopk' about wlioni liist<irv oaiiimt find lime to say 
iiiiUlh. And if ho can tiiid out anv thing by the way to throw more 
lighten the gve;iter people, so mucli the belter. In such a way real 
sorvico might be done, and wo are far from suyiiig that Mr. 

PLuiclie has not done some real service. Wo only say that he would 
liavo done much miixo iHirvice if his general notions of evidence 
had boon sounder, and, nbuvu all, if he Wl given us his referoncefi, 
to onablo us U) judge wliotln^r jiarticular sUteiuents aro trust- 
worthy or not. licl us take one e.vamplo. Wo huvo been told 
over aiul over agiviii that llngh Lupus, tho fii'st Karl of Che.Hter, 

WAS A nephew of the Ooiiqiieror. vVi^ Iwvo never been able to 
light on oivy ronlirmation oV this stHteinent, Wo can find nothing 
abmtt it in tho almost boundless research of Mr. Stapleton's 
Jiotuli It Xoi'tmmida, nor is tliere anything like it in tho 

thoiHMighlv trustworthy gouealogical tables of Puch^sne. Earl 
Hughs lafher, Kichard of A mnehes, is n perfectly well-known 
person, mid wus moat corUittily not Duke WiUiam’ft brother. Mr. 

Plauch(3 tells us that Richard’s wife and Hugh's mother was 
Kmnui, A iliughter of Ilorleva and Ilerlwin of rJontevilJo, and 
theivforo liriU'-vSiHtur of tho Hnfto. We can only say that we Imv^ 
liglited on no such parenm, but wocanmH disprove her existence, 
and we aro not |m>piired with any other mother for Karl Hugh. 

If Mr. PInnchd would only have f^von us a wdHrance for this bit 
of genealogy, we should be able, to jndfp' wbelhcv the evidence 
for It was good <rt bad. This is of course a qwestion of eridoiMHS 
imd Mr. Plnuchd may be right, thougti he hiw not pnwed htramdf 
to lie so. lint we do not for any evidence to diepnive his 
notions ttfito theoripn of the ptmling mimonw borne by tjg) great 
Earl on tho other aide of England : — 

I lun inoliui^l to licUevt the Konnatis w'erc considered by ths French ns 
a mce of Ootlwi (ns iiidord th«»y were)— a bmbiUfww psoj^, such n» even 
now wr should iV^orilM) lui ** Goths and Tandals ; ” ana the sootlh of Fiwnoe 
hnvtng enlxlUMl imtl occupied by them ft>r ncaiiy 4ve cunt erica by that 
branch of the great Mythic fkmUy, tiislinguifdivil as fh« Weal Gotha or 
A^isigotha, the latter appelUUoa^ Mngmoiv fauiiUarta tlM French may 
have btea corruptefl into Vlfcot and from wldoh sourSa I would alao 
dstIVb the woll-Known Nomian name uf Wlgoit 

fhia example I havu atrrady glwn of aicailor conm ill Mi s In the name ig 
Bioiilds Qsm 0^ ro,«n4e) wdb I think, juaCHV dm in M^gneatliigt <« these 

&«S9eer la)4ih>tbaGfman,mlhilMrttheFrlam«1mdBarttaaedor^ 

4i4|ri|MMill(rU»namaolthekmaeandceimti%<gwhi(i'l^ Sf* 

hsTfithltiiifflM mm Tr^ffni^ itwauaiiiiiMbytheFraiehtotfcw^^ Vi w Mm 

wAare**le ^Lnyavin.” **Ie Flanihig;^** Ifelm 


^le ficot/* Sbc^ and in this category I think we 0 ^ dais >4 

ahbiwviatkm of "le Ttatot,** i®3t, m we find it iamMirily wlEa a 
ota^W'Cmget andmgoei iMsemding to As phitfanIsr BW w t nf She 
wvHare. The af^dleation of the nm le Che NamM wItte ^ 

pfovmthat it waa not detivad trem any baiiBditeiy p omiiiwimi at pavnottii 
pecBdiarlty, aa in other cases, alao lesuflea to the mtttCy of ^ 
wliich waa diatinguiahed amongst its own pcoide hy ibe dengnailpB or diet 
great Gothic stock whence they commonly proceeded. 

About the great Sythic family ** wo must aim^y aak in las^jdte 
ignorauco fur some further light. If it baa anyihuw to do ^th 
Mr. Rawlinson's ** Scyths,’* v/o beg, in the name ^ Aihdc and 
Ataulf, to disclaim the connexion ; ond as for Wlgod| or mora 
properly W^ggod, the name is not Nunima at all, W as gtioA 
Englibh AS it con be. Perhaps Mr. Planci^i niiU have byeu led 
astray through Thierry’s having miaUikcu AViggod of TTalluigford, 
King Edward’s klnanian. SborifT of Oxfordshure, and what not,, 
fur an soldat appeld Vigot ** in the muks of l>ttke AA'ilUoni'a 
army. 

VVe will now go through some of the chief points in 5(r. 
Plane li«'% book, in which ho nrin^ forward new vievrs or tries to 
rtH^stHblisli old ones, and goueruDy sockii to call in question the 
resiilu of morlorn research, Iii one place we may say that he Itns 
fiiUed to attack a modern WTiter when ho might fairly have done 
HO, uud has Attacked an ancient writer instead. Ft is plain that iu 
Mr. Freeman’s Accoimt of tho four kni|,dit8 by whom Ilurold was 
killed, after that he bad rocxuvcii his wnund frcuu the arrow, 
lliero is a certain amount of exaggeration or ndsconooption, owing 
it would scorn to the hisbirian a liaviug failed minutely to companx 
the iimiunt given by Bishop Guy ol' Amiens with the accounts in 
Waco and the TBpostrj'. But Mr. Plaucjitf, ioKtead of att^king 
Mr. Freeman, falls foul of Bishop Guy as a “ Ijatiu liboUcr, tlingii^ 
Ilia wretcbiKl calumnies on noble and distinguislied warriurH.** %Vo 
ciui assure him Uiat the Bishop is quite guiltless, and UiAt the 
modem writer must bcMir all the blame. At the Siinno time we do 
not quite follow Mr. I’lnncbe's argiirnont when he tolls uti, “Mr. 
FreeruausayM: ^ Nor are we umu/.ed to liml the sou of (luy of 
I'outliicu foremost in sliowdog despite to the mim who hud mu 0 
bi*i?u his father's prisoner.”* “ \Vhy,” coiitiimes Mr. Plauche, 
“ what hud Harold done to injure t luy of Pouthieu ? lie was tho 
injured, not the ofi'endcrl” Mr. Plancbe would seem never to 
have heard the pixiverb Uiai the man who has injured you will 
never forgive you, nor to have retul the beginning uf liord Macau- 
lay s Ffiiday on I..ord SUmhope's History. 

It is wtmderful how little Mr. Piam'h^ has to tell us about tho 
Commoror bimaelf and his own fomilv, except to bo'^ure one fact 
wbico,if Bvw, eertuiuly is not trui'. fleie and there, to be sure, his 
knowledge of cost uim* comes in. He bu^geats that thi^ trade of 
llerleva's father whs not, as everybody Ldiire him him thouj^ht, Umt 
of A tanner, but the Kuui'W hat moie .-avoury ctraft of a furrier. lie 
iviniwls UH too, when ho gels to the aWurd story of William 
courting Matilda by striking ber w itli his spurs, that “ tho spurs 
of that day were not rowoUed, but made with one spenr-aha^iod 
point,** as indeed in another stor) .“^he i*^ reprtveuU‘d usdyiug from 
A later blow of (he same kind. l*his story indeed bo does not 
believe, but h© tukcH tho worst uo/:«*ibl(» view of the Oouq«orar*s 
chiiractor in all lUAtters. lie belie vts the legend nboiit Matilda 
and Brihtrie ; and he tuakeH a ludkrou.^ juisquolatiou of u passo^ 
in the Chronicle which one vviuild have ihougnt every one knew by 
hearty as it is in most wrluK)! hisloricB of ICngbiud. 1 he Chronicler,, 
describing Domesday, tells us that WUliaru’s slAtistics, as may 
be HHMi by the Ilxun Domesday, were ho miimhi that ‘‘ tliuro woa 
not an ox or a cow or a swine, but he put it down in bis writ.” 
'rUis ruuH, in Mr. Planehe's version, so that not a rood of land, 
nor A living soul, uor a pig could escape his clutches, if upon any 
pivleiico wMievor ho thought fit to tako possrssiun of them.*’ Tha 
lufiuxmi'e would seem to be that Mr. Planchd holds that exon and 
cows bHve living souls, but that pigs have not. It would have 
been well loo if Mr. PliuwbH Iiad tulum a litU© pains to gut up the 
most obvious facts in geography. AVhat are we to say to a man 
who, writing about the C’enqueror imd his compimums, coDfoiinda 
Mans Aim Nantes.^ It is Actiully so; in describing the cam- 
paign bv wliich Robert Woxue possessed for a moment of the 
Onomamiiau country uud city, Mr. l^lanchd carries him to 
XmitMS, instead of to tiie city which ho was sti'U ing to get pos- 
sesrion of. ’rhe confusion Kitwevn 1 a> Mans lihd Hautes is as old 
AS the false Isgulf ; Mr. Phmchd or his printer has further im- 
proved the blunder by turning Mantes into Nantes. 

Mr. Plnncb^' goes at some length through the great puzsle 
about those children of Alntilda who wen^ not children of AA’’uUam ^ 
but he really has nothing fresh to say about it. But ho has no 

S round for trying to inersA^e their number by a certain Kkhaid 
uet, of whom nothing » known, save that be appeals in the Ber- 
mondsey Annals aa a benefactor of that monastery in the veSJ 1098^ 
imdtimt he fe described oa a hrother of the OooBteBS of IfVWsii. Of 
coiiise this means the Countess of Warren at the timiL the vrilb ni 
the second William of AVarren. But Mr. nancbdi mr a leaaon 
whkb may aatislir a bendd, but v^ich will hardly sariai^ anybody 
else, thinla that this moat mean the elder Coimtees Gunoim, the 
daughter dt Mstildsi becanao the younger o^ht to hnre been de- 
scrihed as ^^OountesB of Wamn and Surrey.’^ Wo trilB meet 16r. 
Plaiichd on Us own gtonnd, and eonfase ovr dosrhts lehrihar 
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■l» 1« filb «» onmk ilw OMt. 

lli«at«w «MM iriOt «» jGOrihvi tkdbtg ^ 
mti 0% «M 'vmM tt» to hMMP k9«r Umjt M iyit %Wi 
AetiatdMMorOmMfiutiMt; ln«4t to mUy ^ M totoU a 
«d»«f thkUni of ton* wafcrt^ ^w B M to r to in o* pownttWheB 
iteft UMli eartiUy f»iiot • t^ut St in contm^xy 

^uritar. pnmiily oom cm to dbeum • prodii^imm 
dboal b enSs too mjaterioiM bwitlft of Cardiff in 1074, in 
atludi Komt ^ Monliconoiyi Hud of 8hi«w«lmxT, is aaid to Imvo 
bm hUM. 11»e wboto ihiixig m nure fiction, nnd GomM out of tho 
nntnntivortliy the one iiubiiehed by tbo Camdon Arcbmukv- 
gieal AMOoiotkaL la tbe thoroughly truAtworUiv^faiM^ 
and Sa the earlier BnU there it not a word about it. But Mr. 
JHaaehd, who never seeme Ut anderstainl what it eridetiGe and 
what ie aot, for hie fiictt to aome Into Noniian Chronirle end 
to flome nodeRi Welsh booke. The whole tiring in part of the 
legasdary eonqiunt of Ckmor^f and nothing ol^i*. 

^Qve ata other tkinga which wo might point nnt» eurioiiely 
iHustmting the wholly different way in which theae thingn look to 
a herald aad to a critical hiAtorian. Mr. Planch^ has not only 
brought up the old scandal about the famous Williiiiii Povcrel of 
Nottmghmn end the Peiah being a natural turn of the (."onqiiert.)r, 
but be haa found out that Thomas of fiayeux, Archbishop of 
York, was another. About William Pevorel there is no evideue^o. 
and Mr. Flanehd hat no now evidcTioe. Ifo is simply xery 
angry with Mr. Freeman f<jr refusing to accept lover and 
Csmiden as if they luul he<»n xvriters of the elevetith ccntiin'. 
The honour in short of tht^ craft, the glorv of all the dragoos and 
wwertts^is set at nought. 'Fhough Mr. PitjMUuan is not Iniund to 
beKeve the herald, h» uncorrolK^wtod assertion to the contrary in 
of no greater Tidue.’* .And ngitiii. ** I am uuforttitiatc in being op- 
poaed in my opiition to two such great aiithoritiea [Mr. Freeman 
and Mr. KatonJ ; but until tht;y pnaluco something like evidteiee 
to support theun, I canaot cobsent to surrender my own.** Mot^i 
becoming, if Mr. Freeman and Mr. Fatun bad put fokhany opinion 
or made any assertion. But ACr. FVeman at heist imikiMi no aaaer-* 
tkm ; he simply refhscs to Kdieve an asMf^rtiou ha* which no 
evidence is auotiMl. We shotild not like to be trietl for any crime 
in a court wnere Mr. Phinth<< was judge or juror. Though the 
proseeutor should bring no evidence whatever of our guilt, yet we 
should net be acquit^ unless wo could ours<dve« bring some 
evidence of our innocence. 

We have said that Mr. Planchi^* brings mi evidenrt; about William 
Peveral, for we assume that, no one wdll call it eridence that there 
is a charter of William Pcvcrel to J>'nton Priory in which he 
sneaks of the ik)u1s of King William and MitiUda^ butmitof 

tkijse of any other parents of his own. Ot hers, W illiam of Wanvn 
for instance and Ivn Taillcbois, wore e<jually undutiful. But Mr. 
Plancbd*8 aigument, if it proved anything, would go rather to 
prove William PeTorel to bt* a son of the Queten ns miir^h as of 
the King. In Mr. IMancho s eyes it ppov<‘s him entitled to the 
unique d<.»Hcription of** imlliis lilltis.’* 

In the yet slmnger story ali<mt Archbishop Thomas, Mr. 
Plancht^ docs bring something like €?vid<mce. U’hiil is to shv. lie 
quotes a clnirter, said to be at (vhent, in which the Archbislnqt 
signs himself, in the printed text of Vredius, ** 'rhoiuiis Archie- 
piscopns Ilegis filius.” But the signatuf(*s to t.h«' charter HreHtniUL'C 
and suspicious, and the best w^bolars hold that the name of tlie 
King's sou Hobext, who does not otherwise appear, while William 
Rufus does, has dropp(»d out iM.dorc the words ** filius Regis." The 
pamitage and history of the Archbishop are well known. He 
bad travelled and studied in iiumy lands and had held a high oftico 
in the church of Bayeiix. To say nothing else, he is not likely to 
have been the son 01 a father who ivas only forty-two or f<irty-tnree 
yeam old at the time of bis consecration. Ik-sides, it is not likely 
that a mtural son of the King should bo called filius Regis," onc^ 
in bts life and once only. Anout the baatarda of Henry the First 
there ia no mystery, though Mr. Planchd, to bo sure, blumk^rs 
amoitg them also, majdng tne famous Robert Plarl of Oloucester a 
son of Edith of Cw. fiobertus filius £dm " was another brother. 

Mr. Planchd in abort is no critic ; but bis work would lutve been 
useful In a aubixdiavy way, if he had only given refirrences for bis 
atateoieiits about the^ hisaer people concert. Aa it is, the biHik 
ia very nearly wonhleas. 


editor of the work 


BOSWKLUANA* 

JL^ before os, • 

kepi io a portMlo a qinaniity of kiow quarto dheeU, inscribed oa «aeh p»ge 
BoswaUiana. In certain 0 / thase sbeeu tiie pagee are danoted ly nuirieraki 
in the ordlnaiy Oublen ; anetber poitim i$ nnmigmd by thf. Iblksi, «rhil« a 
ItatUtfr pnrtUaieoMiiiiu of leoM leaves toA l«ttcr>haeks. The greaue part ef 
tba ustnes aro made an carefully as to jesti^ the baUef that tlie aotm in- 


tcadad to embadj tbs wboie in a vohiw* "k?rafy aucodotes. 

Tide portfalia ia now in the po8aedBi<Mi of l^ord Houghton, by whom 
** it WMlnld^ haiidsd to the Grau^inn Club, with a view*to nub- 
licntioit.*’ Dr. Bcigm^ Uke hia bredher 8c^, Mr. Main, wlboae 
ot hm of Boewell'a Mmcn we enticised u tvw 


/jMw fbaMONiplBet Btnik q//asM#Mmmd. Witba 
aair Aaeoialiaiis kf tha lev. ChafiBS Reins, LUD., H&Mtcgiefdnr 
eT tim Royal HlmoiMat itn .fiado^^ of 

Aniuahd, and CormpinAb^ gmhvr of the Biatornal Smdily ef Mow 
IbMhmd; and IntnAoeteiy R mi a tk s by tha Rtebt Reimumble l,«fid 
lAmdDuiFfhii^fiwtheOiufl^ 


Buxntha «go» ohW ventuMa to eoiiie ha^ th* 

liord ilaugfaton baa done for Dr. Rogm. jit W 
l^otch still Imve suck an ewe of Johimoa timV tven ia dt nl i o y 
with him ituliractiy through hie bti^pberi they only 
a<dws secure when under the wing ofim Eiqpsliuhidif ** Er'li iw 
our ashes live their wonted lirea," tlie ediadeof jUkvmm might my 
out. W« ctuild have wished tlmt >rd Houghton mmI fo»uid an editor 
of hia iiiiinuacripta of whom it c<»uld have aaitL as'U was said by 
Boswell of MaUuu), tlist hewaa JohusoDianiselnmd, Dtp Ib^rs baa no 
doubt. s<uiu* apwia) tjutditications for the task he has token in hand,, 
and ^vc can iMisily that l^ord Uuughtoii doca noi pmiae an<b 

port of ib«^ work too highly when he siiya, Executed aa it is by Dr. 
Rogers, it nHorda lui intor«?sting fM>rlMl luctuve of tUv Scotland of the 
day, an<l tb*^re iim muny fiimiluw still living who will lu'fe ghul]^ 
n»ck>giiizo nml wclcoinr* th« wurils and thoughts of their anoestora?* 
While we fuDv Hvnqmtinze with ibt; which ihap familhm 

still living will find in seeing their amvstors in print, wo must 
coiifcs.H that wooftuu find the wonls and thtuighta very tedious and 
commonplace. {Surely oven a {^N>tcUtuan can enjoy a good story 
without requiring to Snow the jiedigreu of every luii* mantbouMl in it. 
Hr. R<»jr«*w ought, if his eountryiucn recpiire these fcsit-notes, to 
have mode tbmii somew hat aimwer in huigtb the nierita of each 
sti>ry. A goiul joke might have justifieil a long note. But we 
must p^ote^t when a ifooi-notc of als3ut forty Hues Is given 
in explnnathm of tmeh a story as the lollowirig:—*** .A very 
awkward fcllowr was dancing at the Kdinburgn AtwomWy, 
MtiUhfw lleuderm.m said, ' lie h»ok» like »i profetii^ir of diii- 
lurntion.’** 

If there are any of Mr. Hcndciwons ftinrily ^fUl living, thoy will 
Icani ilmt he \vm a a native of Ayrshin*, that ho long resided in 
Edinburgh, w here his s«>ciely was nmoli cherished, (but ho ditunt 
n^gaUriy ui Fortune s Tavern, that he w'as one of Burns's chiof 
asiuK'iuWA, that he suWrilMal for ftmr tropics of (ht» S(»c<»iid cdlUofi 
of bis pix*ms, that be died in the sumimn* of 1790, and that his 
memory was celebmted by th« Ayrshire h.trd in an elegiac pOtUn. 
Nay, niort^over, if a copy eonMot be got of that rare work, Buntss 
Poems, Air. Hendersons family' atili living will have thu mnhin- 
cholv mitisfaciion of readiiH? In Hr. Rotfors'k note uo IcM tluui 
twelve lines of the elegy. They can read a quotalLoit from 
one of the poet's lettinv, and luvother from a tract .by the l^ord 
Chief (\iannissioner Adams, which was prinhul at the Blair- 
Adam press in 1X36, iu a note to **a liAt t»f luuinent riartsineu " 
w’hich IS given in tliis tract, they will find mentioiicd Matthew 
lienderson, iit u future period distinguished by Burns." No 
one can iloubt, oonsidermg the mumUovsH with which it has 
been executed, that ** the bistorhal and biographical annt»U« 
tiuii <d‘ thes<« Rn<v’(lot4*H has been a work ri'qniring coii* 
hiderable local knowledp* hihI linliquarian researefi." At the 
wijno fiiue, if we wen* not utterly indifieivnl (o tb«* facts eontniiMe<l 
ill lliree-iourths of tli« iiotiirt, we should he in some feur ivs to (heir 
accurnev^ when we notice the odd hluiiders int<i which (he author 
has mor»* tlirin ouc«» fallen when b»* h«.'« cr<»rtsed the 'rweiul. Ia>r«l 
Houghton cei'trtinly rnimot be answ*(Tiihle for tut cxf*<ni(iH of purmtii* 
at 14)11 which appciifH in one jwssago in his inlrodueir»ry Hetuarks. 
Perhap)*, h4)w< \<!r, Hr, R4>gerj4 will 4'lmrge the priiiU*f with tba 
cotniim bv which a (MM’tain Mr. Nawiiu, nvnior would s^vmi to bu 
distingiiiHhed from a Mr. Nnssaii, Junior. Jt is strangv, howovar, 
that an «Mlitc»r in correcting the prcaTf-slwet should not, supposing 
he had the renui.-ite knowltvlgc, have d4'U)fd-ed a inisiakt* so absurd 
as this. Be tne fault whom) it may, a man might bt^ fully eompe- 
t.eut to <Mlit a work of Boswell's even if ho hmi mwer hn.trd the name 
of Mr. Nnsaau {Senior. Bui thu blunder, or rnther Un* blundcrn, 
into which Hr. R4*g<n's tails in a mxa he git4*s to the following 
story, show an ignomricf 3 which is the moMi uxUnordiiUiry in 
a writer w*ho is entitled ** The His^^riograph(»r of the ibiyal 
Historical 84)ci43ty " : — 

— — , who (rsnwlat<*d ArifMito, h;el n with W^hsrton as to 

Muie piiAMig^w of K. — — knew (he tuihjMrl hut ruuhl ito{ ^xjiriwN 

hiaiMilf. WhufliDU knvw It V4'iy hut wroto with and 

3 ivtidiy. J«4trtw>ii naM The owi lud hsli withour powdvr, and Utii other 
)>ow4i4 r without hull.'’ 

Now any one who, witlumt Ixdng Jo]inHonlani#>sjiita4| might 3’«i 
claim to be at all evijiiU Johnsoniaiius, would at oncA* liave Stssu 
that if in tJio Jia^wdlumu the Uiicne i** written it is so 

writtoxi by inisUko. It is wry hnprolMblo, however, thai Rcxiwall 
wrote M arion, ** Wharton : " for a HcoU'biimu who dons not omit 
Uie oepinite in words that begin with is by Qomsaus likely to 
haw one where it was tj(A requircaj. M'e (isiiiiiot but 

su^oict, therefore, that Hr. Rogers, kn43wing rnjthiiijjf cd* Thouiiis 
Warton, has thought he was more than jusiifiisl iu amexidifig 
lioewtdrj^ aj^llix3g, and in converting Tom Warlon into Toni 
AVharton: We will first quote the passage frtitn BosweU, attd 
UicD will give the liiaUirin^phcrs leaxtmd ooR. Boswall laya;-** 

Htigj^ns, tks tramlslsr of Arioito, and Ifr. Thomas WAeUm, lu Uw saiiy 
port of hkUiar^Uto, had a depute fwcaniug ttuA jmt, at whom Mr. 

Ohjwwihjaf aa Fmrjf iitmtu gave wm immA 

whifdi HuKgiai fit(itti(ic«d is mmat with vtutma, and Mid, ** f will mUiitAi 
na len^ aitmiftst Mh fMaafeaea" ItumdM was nuisUsr of the •ubis«i, hat 
warned oapteMkA. Mr. Warton's kawwl^ iiT It was than imp^rfeet, bill 
nmuw hvriy and 4s«iiit. JehnM said, « It srppMm to w, ibat 
has laUtwah^ powder wkhout baU." 

Dr. awidsdttif mi wvtirr of this pasiage, gives tiia 

uHofrifigiiolis: — 

Humiasi, Marquess d WSimumf a rigoruvs stipportw *if W iliiam of 
OrangK, wm,43u a>je(,nMsii «f hU ptwwhir matmors, iafiuUiub ks^)wu am r«ia 
Wharum. jlle lamaMI In tavern with H Uliam lib, s»d iwU high '.nexa 
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of etoto under QiiM Anne end George J. He eompoeed th» eeWbrntedi 
** tiUUmtiero/’ nndlied to boaet thet he bed rang « king oot of tbfio khig* 
dome. Ho died letb April, 27x3. 

Dr. Eogmi having firet turned Tom Warton into the ICarquie 
of ^Vlia^n. hae then to account for the fact that eo gnat a nohb- 
man traa caUed Tom. Utterly unaware that he waa not horn a 
marauis or even a lord, and tlint for the greater part of hia life he 
wag Known as Mr. Thomas Wharton, he has to loll back on the 
hypothesis that if a nobleman is cbrisiencd Thomas, peculiarity of 
maimers wilt lend to bis being familiarly known as Tom, Ho 
erowns his mistakes by killing od‘iho Maronis ip 1713, though he 
hve^l, as ho has just told us, to hold a high ofilce ox state under 
George 1 . If ho is inaccurate about one great Minister of tbr>se 
da^s, we have no fault to find with what he tells us of n yet greater 
Minister, Though it scarcely bears on Boswell, except so far that 
Boswell was t^dd by Dr. Barnard, who was told by I>r. Uolany, 
who must have hoard it from 8 wiit, that Parnell had drinking 
when Swift introduced him to liord Oxford, yet Dr. Kogcr^ is nut 
incorrect when he writes in a note, “Ilobert Harley, llurl of 
Oxford, l^d High Treasurer, was a steady promoter of men of 
letters. His career forms an important part ot the political history 
ofKngland. Hs died 2tBt May, 1724.'’ 

Dr. Rogers charges Bi»0woll, on the authority of Mr. Orf»kor, with 
''omitting a conversation ” that t^ild against Inin. Julmson, as our 
readors will remember, was dining one day in a largo conipiuiy, 
when, as Boswell tells the story, '* He repeated to us, in his foreible 
melodious manner, the concluding lines of tlioyb/nctVitf. While he was 
talking loudly iu praise of those Hues, one of the company ventured 
to say, 'Too due for such a poem — a jweni on what?* John.v>n 
(with a disdainful look), ' Why, on tlurur/i. It was worth while being 
a dunce then. Ah, sir, lindst fAou lived in those days! It is not 
worth while being a dunce now, when there are no wits.* ** Dr. 
Rogers gives a very inferior version of the same story, and charg<‘a 
Boswell with omission, though Mr. Forster in his Life of Gold- 
mith luis pointed out, in reference to this same story, how often 
" the copyist gets himself quritt^d afterwards to corroborate or in- 
validate the only real authority.'* Jl<iW unfamiliar is Dr. Rogem 
with bis Boswell will be seen "from the fcdlowing fact. Many of 
the stories that are found among the litnwcUinna are given also in 
the Life of Johnson, ns Dr. Rogers, wheuever he is aware of it, is 
careful in each case to inform his readers. Of the first twelve 
stories ^in the present collection that are common to both lK)oks, 
Dr. Rogers has only noted down two. We shall have done enough 
if wo give one more instance of his unlitness for his task w heu he 
gets outside of his local knowledge. 10 very tuie who has rend the 
Life will rc^member how, when Boswell wa.s on the e\o of starting 
for Utrecht, ho and Johnson spent a day together at (ireeuwich. 
Dr. liogors thus gives his account of that celobnilod day 

romo.” said Johniwn, ** lot ih m«ke n day of it ; uji go down Jo 
tirvunwlcu and dino, slid t«lk of it fully, no tlmt 1 tthnll 

On Tluiinofi’H bank in tliought wn 

Where (Sreonwirh funlles up»n the ailvor flood.’* 

J'he frlendn procmled to On‘cnwi«-li on Siitunlny, the 30th. They in^perfrd 
rhe hoNpltnl, walkwl in the park, aiul ivtundng to London by the river, 
eluded the dsy’s excursion by supping together nt the "Turk’s Read.” 
During the evening iioswoll entei tMiued bis ISIentor l>y expatiaiiug on the 
history of bis house, and ti»e extent and iniportanee t)f the family entiife. liy 
Jolinson no allusion wiw niiule to the ostensible puriR^Ko of (he ‘meeting ; ii 
WHS enough Uist on a day of the week when lioswt U was likely !•> moet 
with bud counaellors, ho lin’d bis purse were pioteclotl frt»m their eiuhruee. 

In a not© to tbo vows ho says, *• This account of the quotation 
from Johnson's poom of ‘Lonvlon’ is coiitainod in a hdter ad- 
drcssocl by BoswSlto Sir 1 ). Dalryiuplo. In the * Life of Jolinson * 
Boswtdl slaitMi tlmt tb© (iiiotatiou was madu by him.Hclf.” IbiswoU 
states no such thing. He says, '• 1 was much plomu^d to find my- 
self with Johnson at Crroeiiwich, which ho celebrates in his 
' Ijoiidon * as a favourito scene. I had tho poem in my )X)cket, 
and read the luu^ aloud with enthiisiiism.'* He does not indeed 
moiitiou in his Life, as he docs in liis letter, that tivo days Ix^foro 
Johnson had quotoa these linos to him. But a writer is not to Ih 3 
chai’gud with a falscluKid — a falsehood too tlmt could only have 
sprung IVom the most contemptible vanity — bwmuso be snye that 
Itu riMid aloud a nassagu on Saturday which his friend hail quoted 
on tho previous Thursday. But tho wholo pasisage is ns incorrect 
us the note. " By Johnson/’ says Dr. Itogors. no allusion was 
made to the ostensihlo purpose of tlio meeting.” No allu.sion was 
made at the “ Turk’s llead,** liecauso " the ostensible purpose of 
tho meeting** had Ix^en fiiltiUed at Greenwich, I n^colhH't/* 
Boswell, “ with admii'ation, au animating blnr.o of eloquence, which 
rousiul every intellectiml power in me to (ho higho.st pitch, but 
must have dasiled mo so much that my memory could not pro- 
sert'o tho substance of bis discourse.” What, by the ipay, ai>cs j 
Dr. Rogers moan by "tho day of the week when lk>sweli was 
likely to meet with bad counsellors’*? He was certainly I 
too fond of the bottle, and likely ouoimh, "concluding,” as | 
h© did, " the iav at the * Turk's itead ’ very socially,” j 
he may havo drunk quite as much ns was ,^gPOa for him ; 1 
but as the Saturday > half-holiday was ttwown in his ! 
time, it is soaxoely probable tlmt Johnson on tluA day kept him 
with kim with a view to protect him and his ports firm tne em« 
brtoe of hid counselioni. It was only, by vnrt, about a fort*. 

a%hi Iridbm this that BoswiOl, comphumitt m hii 

dd> long ^ sitting up 1st© wiUiJbtrtmidBwiea «y 
wrm fet ymapm e after,” received the lepiy , "One had better be 

aaaoetve^Sr wbats^. ofM^Sn Ibis 


Memoir hss been written. Who wiB ears Ibf alAlkofBhmll IliA 
does not care for the life of Johmon. and who thatdSrts forlha 
Life of Johnson wiU care to have ft men fo on abitrtctf We are 
w^ing to allow that there could be ww harder taeks than to write 
a Memoir of Boswell. Wherever^his life touched Johnsod’esq flMU^ 
is already known that his biographer might be foirW ptualed 
about the plan that he ought to pursue. The task would have 
h^ for caster no doubt if only " the Jintmat” bad been p fo s er rt dl 
"in which,” to quote Dr. ftogers, "he recorded tho dhlrttal 
occurrences of his own life.” Dr. Ri^oni does the best he onxx to 
supply the want of this diurnal journal by giving, whorwret he hue 
an opportunity, tho briefest account of matters which in themselves 
ax© utu*rly unimportant. Boswell spent not a few Easters with 
JohuBun, and often records tho services thoy attended together. 
Thei’o is nothing impertinent in these rocora ; on the contrary, 
they generally introduce with propriety the conversation that took 
place on the way to or from church. But Dr. Rogers, writing as 
ti© docs for Scotchmen, thinks no doubt that the chief 
luiitlor is thn fact that lioswell went regularly to church. 
Oil Good Friday 1774^ he tells us ‘‘that they were 
jircsimt at thro© religious services.” On Good * Friday 
1778 "they Bjient Good Friday together, Boswell sccompamnng 
tho lexicographer [Dr. Rogers delights in calling Johnson* tho 
lexicographer] to morning and evening ser^dco in 8t. Olemcnt’s 
Church.” In 1779 Boswell "spent Good Friday with Dr. John- 
son, attending him at both diets (itu) of worship in St. Clement’s 
IJhurch.” Tho Good Friilny of 1781 "was, as usual, spent with 
Dr. Johnson, the friends worshipping together in St. Otement’s 
Church.” Again, in 1783 " the friends worshipped together in St. 
< Moment s Church on Good Friday.” How efisproportioned are 
these accounts of tho religious olisorvances of one day to the rest of 
the narrative will be seen when w'o state that to the entire history 
of the years between 1774 and 1783 not forty pages or© given. 

Dr. llogors's work might well w used as a mouel of paraphrasing 


by ihoso unlbrtunafo tutors who have to prepare students for tho 
Civil .Service Kxaminatiotis. He is describing, for instance, the 
poet Derrick, and says, " liitro(luc»*d to .Tohnson, he obtained a 
share of the lexicographers regard, but while entertaining offw'tion 
for him as a man, tho moralist reproved his muse and condenmed 
his levity.” The moralist had condemned his levity, as our 
renders may remember, by saying, "Derrick may do very well no 
long as he can outrun his charncU'r, but tho moment his character 
gets up with him it is all over.” Ho had reproved his imipo by 
replying, when bo was asked ” whether he reckoned Derrick oV 
.Smart the )x*st po#*t ? ” " Sir, there is no wjtlling tho point of pre- 
codoncy butween a louse iiud a ilea.” 

Wo Imvo said nothing as yet about the colh^tion of storic;> 
which Boswell made under the title of Jionfwdlinna^ On some 
future occasion wo may hope to ihul an opportunity of considering 
thesO apart from their editor. 


GABRIKL DENVKK.* 

N othing would be easier than to treat this book from the 
purely ludicrous point of view'. It abounds in crudities and 
extravagance ; it fi^uoutlv passt^s tbo narrow limits which divide 
the Hublitue from tho ridiculous \ and, in short, it has all the 
distinctive marks of the first production of a clover young man. 
It is highly probable that at sonic future time Mr. Madox 
Brown may himsolf liM)k back with some amusement upon this, 
which wo take to bo liis lirst liioraiy venture ; and ho m&ht t|i®n 
bo inclined to forgive us if we had treated nun rather narshly. 
llow'over, tho slashing stylo of criticism has gone rather out of 
date, and for sulficiout reasons. If a man is simply a fool, it 
does very little giX)d to pnadaim tlint fact to the world at large, 
and it is not likely to do much goiid to him. We may doubt, 
indeed, whether genius has often been stamped out by hostile 
criticism. Most youthful gi'niuses have a sulGcient stock of 
vanity to incline them rather to hug the character of martyr 
to abandon their cflbrts to enlighten an unappreciative world. 
But more ridicule is at best an indiction of some useless pain, 
and should be kept for its rightful uses. \\*hen a nuin of 
talent is actually misleading the public taste, and when his 
literary error is complicated by the moral defect© of arrogance airi 
cynicism, the critic may apply the Issh unreservetUy in the hope 
of reforming tho criminal, or at least diminishing following. 
Wo iiiay possibly admit, moreover, Umt there are some kinds of 
stupidity BO overweening and obtrusive that almost auy weapons 
of assault are justifiable. Mr. Brown, hoi^ever, does not i^me 
within any of these categories. His errors are obviouriy the enora 
of youth. His taste i^uires to bo cultivated^ but ho has bMn 
honestly aiiuing at a high result Moreover, in spite of his ftmfts, 
there are indioadons of power about his writing which call for 
lenient treatment. And therefiire, though we cannot pass over 
his faulU in silence, we desire to he understood as admitting tW 
QoMel Denver shows a promise of hetier things, and is not so 
absurd as some of our ramarin mia appear to imply* 

The stmy is sxmple soougL iWs is no want tiai^ efthar 
of seeneiT or motive. We might describe it rooaMf hv enyte 
that Mr* mem SMara to have adopted Botiheetai^hdla Sri 
and Jana mm Miss fiiodt8*s drat set ikitti v aSu 
tcgethracratimopssibniidittvokrad them in h maliMlrtssititi sd* 


ftOsi ityj. t. ^ 
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The SatYoda^ Bevievl 


In itioli a ewitroHrof iy m this wo nint content ottmelireB wilii 
^denTOttrittf to insure a fair hearing for all wk> iiiaj tn 
entiUod to w heard at all. That Lord Crawford had thk thla 
wa wore cooslMinad to i^ow, althoufd^ ^ expreised our Una** 
gif Inga that for not a few of bis eonclusions his nguiBinta and 
ovidenoo were fMffilonnty slender. He had done all parheps that 
could bo done to catabliah bin hypothesis, and thns Ihr his toil waa 
}>v no means thrown away. If, after all his efforts, bis oooclnsions 
anould be nrored to have no higher merit than that of ingenaity, 
.there would be a more complete justiftoation for attempta to sed^ 
a solution of the mystery elsewhere. 

Ibat Jjtytd Crawford’s method did not taka him hack ihr 
enough is unfortunately only too plain. There might bo dan^r 
in connecting the Etruscan Kuhahal with tho old Gernurn hmtfiig; 
but it was oiaarly necessary to deal with a suffix which seemed to 
connect it still more closely with agglutinative dialects. The name 
Andas, said by Hesj^chins to he an Etruscan word, might be 
pUusihly compared with tho Ijatin and tho l'out(mie wnd: 
imt tho question to be first settled would bo the measure in 
which Latin or Aryan words might or might not have found their 
way into a nourLatin or non- Aryan vocabulary, just as, on the 
other aide, the asBertion that ventvM was a Ijatin w(ml would 
stand or fsU with the ovidenoe which might pn>ve the oxhuit of 
imporlationa into Latin from Etruscan. The pn\<4ent languages of 
the Persians and the tHtoman Turks have more than a sprinkling 
of Arabic and other foreign words; and any reasoning whicn 
should treat words so borrowed as belonging to Persian or to 
Osmanli must necessarily be worthleMt. In short, it ntighi be 
said that liOrd Crawford's method, alth<iugh fairly entitled to 
consideration! was defective; that, in st^eking to recover the key 
toanextinctlanguago^hoflhould have begun with those words which 
no }M)oplo ever borrows firum another ; that from these hu should have 
advanced to tho primary gnuninatical developromiU in pronouns 
and infiexions; that all these should have been carefully compared 
witli the numerals, pronouns, and caso>endings of other dialed or 
families of speech, and thsi no positive concluHions shonld ho laid 
down until their afiinity with some one or other of these 
should bo Hatisfsotorily ascertained ; that, allor laying this f4)unda- 
tlon, the next task woukl hr^ the comparison of the names of gods 
nr other beings worshipyasl by the one people with tho gods of 
other nations-*-nn inquiry bringiug us into tho iv>gions of Com- 
parative Mythology ; that tho next step should lead to the con- 
aideration of their habits, their laws, and their rt>ligion, and that i 
lastly any peculiarities in the position or foriunes of the people in 
question should bo sufficiently aceonnted for or ev plained. 

8tmh a method would not only be more safe tlian that of I^>rd 
Crawford, but it could not fail to Ih) infinitely more interesting ; and 
the adoption of this motlnid by Mr. 'laylor would alone suftlqp to 
make his volume altogether ittort^ attractive, ^ndeed from first to 
Instils interest never nags ; nnd the reader as he close's the book will 
feel tliat, evm if Mr. Taylor’s conehwitms cannot in every instance 
be sustained, the conditions of the conlrovei'sy have at tho least 
. ) II been materially changtai. If wu toko first the numerals, we may 
' b»)Voud all doubt say that th«> dialict wliich haa /cAturcs, and 
ihfllut belongs to tho same fhiuiJy of languages with dialects which 
express the same nimibers by jietorr^ tfufttuory JidtHtr, four and 
fiery by wo*, sir, and wcAs, by fla^truy riecemy ce/f/i, and <cii. Happily 
the (liscovory of m pair of dice alxiut llvo-and-tweuty yean ago in 
a tomb near Tosoamdla funushos the menus of a comparison which 
up to that time, in spile of inscriptions containing the written 
uamos for Idgber nuinbc^rs, was wuoUy wanting. Ilicso dice, 
insti'od of the usual dots or pips, displayed six moQi.myllabic 
words, tho necessary couclusion Ixuxig that these words de- 
notiMi tho numbers from om to six. The wonis were morA, 
lAti, AuM, la, so/, and iu. A comparison of these nimmnds with 
those of Teutonic aud Semitic dialects gave, in Mr. Taylor's 
opinion, no result at all ; but he had no sooner passed the borders 
of TuranisD speech than tht^ darkness Itegan t4> be dispelled. In 
aevouioen of the Tatar dialoots belungiug to the Turkic family the 
word bur^inmjA denotes a ** finger," while in liC^igKi the finger-nail 
is matwhf in Buijat Ao-moA-cn. In Tungunic dialects lira word 
assunu^s the focnis tuimMndtiokar ami mnuA-ti/sAua, aud in these 
dtaJocts the nummi one is detiotml by amnArm, timiiAon, and two or 
three similar fonns. In i^app aud \Vognl the word fur six is My 
in IlungarioD it ii Asdi ^a ibrm which closely approximates to 
the Etruscan kutL'* 

As we are nrither affirming nor dony^ his conclusions it is 
nnnocceaaiy to frdlow Mr. Taylor fnrtlier inthi.sportufhis task, and 
wo turn to tho more entertaining chapters on Etruscan and l^tin 
inythohigy. It is impossible to deny tho straightforwardness of 
tho pnicoss which takes all tho names of deitios or obj4H.*ts of rever- 
ence fi»und in the sepulriuroa or on the vases and mirty^^ of the 
Elrii^'aus, and subinita thorn impartially to a compsnsem with 
ntiuioH bolongiug to tho mythological systems of the surrounding 
naiiuiM. These beings may be diMtlngaished at a glance in those 
grou|>s. almost alwnys boautlful, often most touching, which repre- 
sout tho parting of Itinsfolk and friends. Some of them are winged, 
aU markeil as wearing buskins. Among the txiost im- 
purtot of these beings are Kulmu! which, comuig out of a tomb 
Wito tondi and spears, seems to repreBont the (toirit of the grave: 
nd Tanth, with a koy or dub, the angel cf death or dretruction, 

. gliding there two at starting, Mr. I^ylor proeeacb to iimuire 
afi|? known Aryan, Turanian, or $oiui{to hattmure the 
, Benotpe tho grave, the word Vanth the power of 

^ aoilhi theAryim and Semitic dUleeta AimiMi no 


of the deity ruling over the ga wre sand its inhehatreits! the Kdesala 
meking ofthe dead es those ^who have dM e pprere d m 
ht theeneech of the modem Finns the seme woed hna eonre to 


& thespeech of the modem Finns the seme woed hna oonre to 
denote the smell of a corpee. In Outiak the word Kal rneena 
dsath, and Knly is a malipant deity wonitipped in oomwiieBt 


with the grave. In Lapp the gnve is Kahne^ m Wo^ Koloma, 
while the Turkish exhibits in Ghoul, with nradk the 1^810 areaah 
tog, a word more familiar to En ghsh eaie. This, H mdat be ad- 
mitted, looks like strong ovidenoe. For Vanth Mr. Tsykt h<dds 
that the Turkish dicUonary fbniishoa 4 rn ffi dent esqphmitioa. 

In Turkish vmU means reedy to pcrisbi and the substantive /m«! 
asftif, mesiis destruction, amuhilation, death; • • . m the Sot 
dialect feium tueans ashes; and in the so-called YenisseMIstiik 
hm means oormpt, rotten.*’ However this may be, it see ms elstt 
that the Etruscan Vanth must bo oompared with the L at i n 
vanu^t possibly with the l^fiah iso»i! the J^tto eswssewrs 
cortainly expressing- a readixu^ to psmh not less than the 
Turkish wtm. In other words, we havo to face the questions 
bow fiir Latin words may have been imported into Etruscan, 
or Etruscan words into Ijatin, or how fiv Etruscan and Latin, 
and if these, then Greek or English, or any other Aryan hin- 
giiages, may not possess common elrnnents derived firr>m the same 
source. Thus the matter to be determined is the radical con- 
nexion of all the three great families of human . speech ; for if 
tho connexion be catablisl^ in the case of the Amu and Tuntnian 
languages, it can scareoly bo believed that the same connexion can 
fail to be proved between these and the Semitic. 

The passages in which Mr. Taylor Touches on this subject are 
among the most interesting and certainly nmonff the m«)St ina- 
portant in his volume; but we cannot say tnat the points 
of likeness (whether acxndental or not) are confined to those 
instances in which he fairly ailmits tho resomblaiico, or to which 
he traces it to a deliberate borrowing of liStto words by tho 
Etruscans. Thus, w-iih some plausibility or oven cogimey, 
the namo of tho Boudim, a M«'dian tribe mentioned by 
lierodotuB, is idontifiiMl with the tribe names of tho Vod and 
Wotiaks, and with tho Hungarian town of Ibtda; while tho 
name of the Mardinns, another Median tribe, is connected with 
I the Finn w<^rd mart or mart, ‘*mon.” It seems odd tl»t tho 
Eiiinic and Median mimes shonld answer to the Greek (ipi^ro^y tho 
liAtiii wortaii»y that tlie J<app tjarrohy Hupi>oeed to found in 
tlio Etruscan Tarquin, and translated by the Latin ‘^r^dus,” 
should resoluble the Teutt)uip storA ; that the Turanian mrer, tho 
gods, should bo rto liko the Arj-an A'Mr, But although these in- 
stmices may have escaped his notict*, oSIr. Tuylor docs not hesitate 
to face the question nnd to nnswer it as comporativc injihologista 
havo already answered rnicstions relnling to tho nffiniti<*s ofOri^eks, 
Hindus, Persians, aud Eiiglishimm. Tlio Aryan luimoral for 5, b© 
a.«wrts, currcsiKinds to the Tiimnian nufnml for 2, ivhile 
tho Aryan wortia for 2 nnd 10 are ultimately the same ns the Tnra*' 
niiui word for 5. “ This," he mlds, ** would sei'm to indicate that 
the sopamtion of the Aryan nnd Turanian families took place at a 
period when the two words for Armd and firm wore alroady in exist- 
enco, but bid'ore the art of uiimeration had boon attained.** "tho 
inton^t and iranortiinco of hucIi disou.^sinns cannot be duuied, but 
the dealing witfi them is rather too much liko moving among quick- 
sands. We nec^d feci little scruple in tivating words like Iats, 
Lucumo, Ludus, Meuies, I^res, nnd some others which the Homans 
themselves admiltod or assortwl to bo JOtruscan ; nor, if tlm Tura- 
nian or Ugric origin of tlie latter be prevod by tho numerals, tho 
pronouns, the case-endings, and the grammaticfil srstera generally, 
need we bo surpriHcd to loam that Lucumo, or rather the Etrnseaii 
Ijaiikono, is simply tho Tatar ulug-kon, tho great prioco or Grand 
Cham — in short, the famous ifnlagn-khan ; that the Etruscan 
liituus it'app<‘aT« in tho Saraojeilic word for crook," nideay and 
that the sup^Hm^d Latin /ormm is but tho I/atinisod form of the 
Etruscan Vanth. But when we are told that the Etruscan Air, a 
day, is the same word as tho Tungus hfr^y n doy» we may iisk 
whether it is also to be connected with toe Teutonic Tyr. Not 
less significant is the alleged connexion of tho snpposkl Latin 
sccNnk, an axe, with the Turanian root ket, a stone, and the 
I Finnic Aertrsys, an a.xo, the fiiet syllable Iniktog it with the 
I Ohmose reA, or lAiA, a stone, the Treheikrs seA, a knifo, 
i the Mongol sure, an axe. If this be to, wd are brought near, 

I on tho steppes of Tatarv, not only to tho Latin 4 o.rirm, but to 
! the old English sear, Sonietinu^s, itidced, we are tcniptod to 
resist, 08 where old Charon, whom we liave been in the habit of 
referring to the fiuniliar Aryan root which has givcQ us gapii^ 
chasms, is carried off bodily to Turanian soil; but we have some 
compimsation in the statemeut, which we '■connnend to Mr. 
^wlinson s careful attention, that ** the Ma of theSyriim inscrip- 
tions . . . may possibly bo an abraded form of the Etruscan 
lartkidi.^ We^are m-en more sorry, if so it must bo, to with 
the supposed Latin Minma, in whom Professor Max Muller has 
diseenuM a loftier and more intellectual conception than in the 
Hellenic Ath^nd. ** The nsual derivation from the Latin 

mem, although adopted both by Cox and Preiler, most be stim- 


thus fflimmarily east aside, so long as the dose afih^ of Laria; 
with Greek he admittod, or until it be shorn that tiiiere js|w 
stimiger reasem for ssektog the ortom of the nhito shmwhM' w 
oaietoiiltored tfthefoet he tnm tlmt iMsm to si nito 
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• ■" i M il I ll'l l ^" 1* ■■ ! 

OnftmayfaiMugiml «id mmmtiail lbiii»liittoiii(i Vtt* 
w1^ Iu> ototiiNi thrcniffti an 
tli« tte kfslL md voUeiua of tbi Etowwaai to twi 
«ioa lhai tludr domwiant trtfiea Mouitim! to that portioa w ^ 
Vmc otodk mUA i» mow nfurwautod Iw tbo toihia of w Kot 
Taohmoif wlio not namy yoMt apa waled themaalwa Ajwm or 
Aaaaaa. 4 name niay i>ro1)ably be •• identical 

with tne name (R)aaeiima^ wdiich the Ktruscan nauon anplted to 
thiiiitt«lTeeJV(^5). Tbe conquered clan, he heliorea, Uidoiiij:^ 
to i|io Huropean or Fhunc hranch of the aatue atem \ and thna in 
the fhr^Noith-Raat, the ohiect of the lUywleriona i^cnemtioii of iho 
Etruscan augursi finds the early home of this wouderfiil people, 
whoee genius, as ha holds, baa given hirih to all the glories of the 

* art of Christian Itidy. With such ptoWeioa an these to ho taken 
up and solved, the interest attaching tn mere records of birth and 
death, the staple of Etruscan insrriptione, must be at best st^con* 
dary. ]^t the laagum in which they ure written is of iniiniie 
signlficanqe; and we look with impatience for a tnoro thorough 
working' cff a fidd as full of interest as it is important. 


mncJi,** Oenslittii Wf^ng wet nainfid and cndmiMrttwtm* ^ 
and he did wiwly themlne Inwilti^ hnnwilf 
JBrmndwr. fib was editor of thlK paaw down tO ^ 
aeoeited the often of Bkatietknl l9Me^ thefioM of T 19 
bat he oontinned towrita. ftr k for eome yem aAel'vi'iiVdl. IBh 
artifdes were thoroiq^ily origifuil, ladh tm ahsg^ and ilaenuf. 
They w^ee usually very short, and fumed a setting etthar 
ibr a good story aptly introduce or for «|%|aina of wa own^ 
M. Van Weyer unoe oalled him ** the Paul Louis Oouiier of 
England " and ’hb mcofiil yet piingeat wU iuslified tSm {laraUfd. 
In a notice of l)r. Fallowes, the propriiator 01 the JEiwiarfhWj PoS'^ 
blanquo dwcriLnl his (H>Uticsaa thos \9 of an enfightaned natUoal 
Ht^former; more ikan Whig, but short nS Chamst and oa. 
another ocottsioo he leniarkiHl of Lord llurham that ho was not 
a lofttrmcr of the Itepublicau' clam, but occupied, as it weaCt the 
frontier lino of Constitutional Hefotm.” Either dweription would 
apply eoually to FoubUnque hiuiself. Gwiv& Urote and John 
Stuart Mill were among Uis moHt intimeto firumdil, but he lisd no 
miud to be reckoned amtmg the phihieophioal liadioala^ On this 
point the writ»»r of llio pi><Hciit Monioir obsi'rvcs;-^ 


ALBANY POXBLANQITE.* 

I N this yplmne we have a brier memoir ul' Mr. Albany Fonblanque, 
and a selection firoiu his writings in iho Knwiintir, SoiiKt of 
the latter are parhs^ ratluir loo siiuill to bo wtirth roprodudng, 
and it would, we should have thought, have been w<d] to reprint 
tlio essays entitled England under Stvvu .Vdmuiistmtions/wblch 
wore piiblislicMl by the writer hiiufieir. Funhliutoues lite was simple 
and unexciting, but his labours are idtritiiiod with the {Kilitical 
and literary history of his age. Tht*i*e whs im individuality about 
his work which was very inarkt'd, and wliidi made him known as 
a sort of penofial aoquaiutaac*^ to tioui y w ho were ignorant td' his 
name, liis pithy little articles wove eagorly loolu^d for e\ery we ek, 
and exorcised coniudorable iafiueucH) \ ami' thuy desurve to bo iv- 
mombered for their literary merit ua well as fur the light which 
they throw on tho politics of the |M(ri<jd. 

Albany Eonblanque was the deat'endant of an old Frt^nch 
Huguenot faiuilvy and did not foigut hU origin, llin study was 
adorned with a numed parcluiient ropri’fkmting n gencidogiral IrtM* 
datiiig back five ceuturiea, surruuu4jt'a bv »ii claliorately en:iblas<iriid 
emit uf arms, and further einlx^ilished in the innrgin with tho 
qiuuterlngA uf suecossivo gcnerathiija of Foiiblaiupies. His (iilh«*r 
obtained a royal licence Ui rosuinc the origlnel fiaiiily name of lb) 
Grenierde Fonblanque, but his S4g;<jnd son uloue availed bimsolfof 
this sanction. There was pi*rlm)m a truce of Iho Fnmehtuan in 
the turn of Albany Fonotiuiqne'H wit and poHHhfvi SHtH^nsm. 
Ilia life was the uneventful life of n proiosstunal man of 
letters, who was also in a groat degree nn invalid. At every Ojge 
he seems to have been sickly niul suileriug. A friend said Ut him 
one day, **l never saw you looking lietUT or any other man look- 
ing worse than you do**} and he said of hiius^di' in c^dd weather, 
“Given six drops of blood in a man’s how warm would he 
bu with the glsM bedow icro P lu hu-t, rin h<* used to n*iij/irk, he 
never could reslue wliat people meant hv Miving that they wrr^j 
“quit© well/* He was inmndvd for tlio «riuy — the Fngi infers — 
but his luN&lth broke down at tin* outset. He uo\t sturliud for tho 
Bar, but although he valued the principles he liad no IuhU) for tin; 
practice of the law. Tho retired and MHjontary occupation < J a 
jouriuklist suited him better. IndtHMi he npjiearb to Inive Ux^n de- 
iiment iu the robustness and physical energy which are essen- 
tial to suocess in an active career. He was, lilted to Ixc a 
spectator and critic rather than an acitjr. The only remarkable' 
incuient in his litera^ career was that it brought him to the verge 
of a dual with Lord Mruughani. Fotiblauque liad written a review 
of Moore s Life of Shmidan, for which he w as viohmlly attackod 
in an article in the JBdMurjfh Heview^ which he suspected to come 
firom the pen of Brougham. He called uptm Brougham to aay 
fhmldy wnether or not he was his aswiilaut. Brougham denied 
his right to put the question } other letters fullowe^ and when 
Brougham oompkiiied that ho had been iosuJtod, Funblaiirjuo at 
oDco ofiered bun satisfisciion, A duel was arranged ; but it was 
averted by Bro^bam*s second propositig an appeal to Ixird Dudley 
as a oommoii mSod^ Lord Dudley dt^dded that “ Mr. F. is not 
euiUlsd to call upon Mr. B. to answer whether or not he is Uu) 
author of a cartaia paper in the Edhitntr^h Umew^ inssniuch as 
it was tha QSisof one “aaonTmous writer animadverting on anotlicr, 
xnmly with a view to wuat he has written, and wdUiout the 
slIghtQst lafeneoee^ diiootly or 1^ innuendo, to any particular 


FonUaiifiia madp his mark in the periodical litmture of tho 
day alwiOat. at the first stroke} and, instead of having to seek 
amploymaat, ha waa ea^y pressed for contributioDs. Bontham 
was •yslotia for tome of his “ ioiiiiitable proiuaiooa.’' Csmpbeli 
Ihepoet hsgpd him to help ihs New ifonM^u, John Blaek wanted 
Um fat ikniiammg C^nmacle, and Stuart and Bolwer Lyttoii 
warn also among hb suitors. l{e was, however, a dbw, lahorious. 
and sKtnsBsly matidioui writur. It is said that he expendea 
himself much is phrase^ poliahiiig and hardemug alahoraisi y, and 
it ia avtdsni torn hit atvla that be wanted austeinsd vigour. He 
had,M an admliar ssJ^^atmog^hat not lengthy be had no 
*nidi}*bw«iiathmasmaorbrllKantlem aarscaly 

wy he ndisL Be oould do sxnoUa&Uy weU, but ha coiiUi not do 


^ insMkmrf A sbi r» sf.dftMiwF h«i i sii is ^ Edltei by Ws IMbsw, 
thiaid >wi ingsmfii yM fii Mg m. ln n iw iBk^^ 1%^. 


Starting fWnn th*' imiiik* nutnl, thm Uir<H^ men In tiiiw cams to oocapy a 
prtrtninont mMitiou in the KsdUrMl u.vity \ Imt, ttltkough ihsrs won a pMikct 
agrecin<»tit in ths MtN*tnirt pHnrM|ik«i« wimii tlw |HaiUca] chw was 
ibuuflid, th(9 (liUorcncu In tho order oTtin^ii luliuU and liatuiwi «aon rrsatoul 
a martitMt div««ig«ncf in pmotici\ iT'otilHiUMiu#, tkough tlionuigKly tu 
eAm«*AU wtw u^vi'r an otithiiMlaMt. lie uun uf thv Uidha the hiasi UwnnclkaL 
atiii, fitr that ren!Siik« (aTtiaii*, tiu* uumI muih'ratc in UU vkwn. Ihiih Clndn 
nnd Mill had lui uvurwiHMimg adinirittinn fur a ivpttbU(*ian farm of guwro- 
niriit, a** rht' higho;>r mid puriwt of all (mlitlral ayslt'ins, and thsonsbcai 
cnloiilatr'il t» truiiuroihs (rui* uld^auf pHxIguvrrnmnit : Ihs gntataMt hsiqd* 
mvA (if thr gw stent, nnmlx'i*. rojiblamiuc, on tho r(mtmry,iiMKtt4i niidiium 
that a lorm of gov('rruii«*tit wan the u»tiult,snd not tho saufc, of itaiiimsl Jiih, 
and that it muJittrod little H-heiher the hemt of fho Staio wore ca11<m 1 King 
or Fre.Midorit while llio |K*o|)le in*piw‘d with a apiift of lVv*dmri and n 
hfi»‘ lit UU'ify. I, roll', even at the mature agn nf hrty fiw, had ou fhf rs- 
tniiu'dliiK loutiiful ardour am to toel olated by the* tnors fact of’** Jiving undai' 
A repuhln .” adien lie visited Krani** in iL< 4 t} - a min'tatkis which to Ftsi - 
hlanr{ue. whixu' mind waa aingularly uiiimfjrcMUonuhlo to mars outHSid 
foriiis UI' liaiiHn, muoi have heoii quite incunqirelntunllilcr Indeed, it may lx* 
»n)d that, oil fhia ftihind^ Fonhianque'a dcHt idart In pdltivsl thought wha 
identi'’al wiiti ih*' utagv which titiorge tinde ntuinsd by aloW imd paiiifnl 
convict ion, rcMilttng fwmi the cx|»crit'nce of liAlf a (ymttiry. Urots says it» 
iig >9 ;— *• 1 have outlived iny fMitli In the stlh^acyof arsimhucufiGMVvrnnwnt 
UK a chwK ujmn the vulgar of the majority in a nation t and i tm* 

C4»gtdxe the fact tliHt «u{»r4niui }Mjwcr lod},*i'd iu tluxt hnnda inny 
((Uite itH iuiM-hii‘VuUHly an hy A di‘ii|Kdic ruler like the Itrai hfliadcuii.'* 

It is diflioult to give an Hdoquatu tdini of the brigbtums lunl 
point of such writiugH tm those* of b'onblHnquo by mmuta of eg- 
truots. Much of their succi'mk of couw» dc}ittmlocl upon their 
uppuitunenehA si tho luomertt , and oocuHiouiilly tlu^ (Vm Is ndber 
over-ehihumled and lino drAwn, Yet th(*ro la enough salt In tho 
dish to pn*Mcrvo its relish e\on now. A Jx)rd Chamiollor etigngud 
iu Uw mfurm is Hkonod to a huru lH*Mting n drum : — 

(Hr^t; u|Km a time, nt a fair, wo saw a htt/c lig ating a driini. Tlie dielrnta 
of i)h< Imje at n |M liortnamv it'|uigoiaut to lU quiet, timid rtaiitn^ may 
easily tn- imiqniH'fi. ,;VI the aound of every tan the hare rewdlwl, hut !m 
Ix'j-wiHfeil iievcrlheh »»a ; and, not ii)Niring tiii)UM*ii hoig mihi uf the dtiiKi now 
and (hen, whifh neerned n« ledhing l“h*i than (loath to hia tn.Utnv he yst 
held on till tite e«mc] tir«iou of liia IJl-allolied part. No nrtoilmv hut a haivr 
could do tiu! ihing uf winch il waa mi hjlimM-'y ailraid. 

The aliAiirdiy iiiinuto and rircinimUnIml ruvmunta uf tho l)uku of 
W'ldlingtoiiH piT.Mirml huInlH winch upponn'd in the inm(»{mj[Hms 
when Iu; touk (dlicxi in ib^H furnLdjixi 11 icuiptiiigaubjoi^t for ( urica* 
tiiro : — 


Tlie Ihike of Wellfnfflon tr»merally tvea at alamt sight Ikd’ore he gets uni 
uf iM'd he roiniiiotdy pulU oil Inn iiqditc/ip. .... The Ihtksid' VVeilingmn’a 
lioekeiM urv. in ih** aklfin of 111 * # 051, and tIu: liol^fl) pertHUMUcnlar. lie wenrs 
falM* hori/^Hital hup», wldcli Iiavs g)ve«i the world an sntmeoiu opinion of 
their ]i<i«!.itioii. 'I'Iil DuIm* uf WetUngitm drlnka t^m for breakfast^ wldch Im 
with white rugur iind rurteeti*i wlili cr«AB«« Ms e,omtm»Tdy wtira 
tlie fluid two or thn#' liiiM'j* with a wfHam ln»fore Ik* raise* it lu hi* Thu 
lluke uf Wellington cal* toBNl nnd huft^T, cold ham, tungvv, Omb, U-cf, or 
egg*. Afid NimeurneH lN>th meat and egg* ; the egg* nrt. geiwurally tlKMc of 
tiw' cuiiiinun dovnvfHh tuwL .... Ih^ire.tlis Duke goea out, m) hoa bia hat uml 
glove* Ixintght him hvaMrrvanL llic imKo of Wdlltq^on aiwny* put* 
hU hat on hi* head and tha gh»v('« on hi* hnud*. ^J'hs Jhika** daily niannar 
of inuuntiDg hi*« hfWH' ie ih«n luiino tijMt if wa'« on (1w» inofalng uf tho ghoions 
1>fltile of WalerUx*. Ill* f Jra<‘e llrft lalo-^ tlu- ndn in hi* Ml haira, wldrd* 
he lay* on the liirfui'* mana | iK- then piue hi* kfl: Ihot In the iitJrrup, anti 
with a M>riiig hringa hu Ixxiy up, ar»d hi* rif'ht leg (ivrrr tha NnIv of 
animal hy the way of thi* tail, and ihua pljK'ea hiniMdf in fba aajfdU' { ho 
then dro|H hi* right kM>t into the Kiirnip, put* hi* Iwma ta a walk, ami 
eehhnn fall* (/if, le'ing an afimir/iMe cqtn rttrum. When aoi|uakitaiic<Hi and 
frtenilM iudutc the liuke In thi rtre.'t^ aivh i* hi* affaldllty ttMi Ik «dtW 
hintr*, tnuehre hi* hat, or nH'oKTuy.e* itieif < i vilify in aottie way or oihinr, 
'the l)uke (»f \Vr!!jn;^Cioi vny lonimuoly '4fiv>i, **liow aro you ? It*a a 
hix* day ” — ” JJow d'v« do I* ’’—'HikI nntk'ea t reqiivot aod varhma renisHni on 
tlw wcAihor, Bud the dug or the mud, an it nmy lie. . * . , In th« llouai! of Ixir^ 
Uie l>uki;'t< nianner of pnM-rvHinig i* tiiis : he walk* up to tha ttmui 

hhi hsek to it. sefMiratea the »kirlA tri’ Ida (viat, hjacing fbr*iii Cvor tlUt (kxtor 
and Ataiaiar arm*, thruata hi* haruJ* in Id* Iwaefffuy fMekafa, and ao Stsada 
at eaae. Tha cbarautarlaik of the Duka^a uralory la a htuvtty Ihs next tkiiur 
to Hlicncs. 

An srtkis on the oleetirm of IxHiis NspulecNi to bePlwiideiii of tho 
French Ka^Micisa very good example of FonblttiiqiMVstYls. Uo 
begins with the storr of a itsvcller sskiiig Lb wmr hi the Unitsdi 
Sutea, who was told tbnt Uietu were two befih of wUdk 
weie described in great deteiL witb tbe fisid ssoiwhi that one wwa 
5«®?1 ^ Umrrw tlw «»«.'* ypo dU ,w oat m» M 

<M f atkeA the tavOkr. •• Why.* mmnui JanathMi, 1 
racM the ■boiler or tanstr makw Uttto odd*, far whidiever you 
take yoo will very loai Iwgia to wiih ycra had ttlhen the otW.” 
lUa, it U tiwgeateA, U very nrach flie CMe with the cIuhom of 
nim hefare r'laams-^ ' . 

naetag»K«|Mlmatttol«idcr eiqiatiliei 





The Satip;<h|y Bevieir. 


ivLf 23 , 18 ^ 4 . 


<13t to MMt tSdiQiind Standen P A /^Dtlcmiui And 
of bvei a pretty belcrwhit o wq api^; 

ito ]MM4tt0^%0k A iSiiir complexion, and rctd^^old hw 
vm lidiAt llww theaweetcAt momorit of hia youuff love, ** oa 
isnO to he waa oompelJed to conniMi U) himao^ 

111 the OK M i i ti -Of that mdr-oxamioation to which all thmi^htful men 
■aba^ wir motivee, that it waa Sylvia*a face that had bewitched 
him* . Of Mr mind he know very little, beyond the one laolr tMi 
abe loved him, and knowinff that, he so^fin^ to luurw all that waa 
noedhiL** And yet, had Edmimd been really mi thoi 4 i;hlfiii and 
high-iniiided aa Mias Braddon would have ua believe, be would 
have aneationed the wisdom of hia doclaioo moie ^nivtdy tkm 
be dioj and would have probably huaiiatod buiVfro wisbin^r to 
make bw wife of a woman tor whoni he had manifestly iMily tint | 
kind of love which men ^vo to their iwistreHBcs. Ilut if is iu- 
barmonioae with himself in the beiifinninpr of the book, wtiai .Abrtll 
wo say of him as the ator^ goes on P I low can we rharucioriz<‘ 
that dUhonoumblo iiiiidoUty of this man of ilionp'hl lutd pur- 
pose, that bise yielding to an ignoble nMiini of one to whom 
love was fwid to mean something nlgher than snnu>iliiy 
and jrarer than HeltishnessP Jjet authors give us llK'ir oti 
the lorce of physical love if they like, but let tlieni Ixt trfk< ]i bir 
what they are wortli^ and the feeling for what it is. it i.^ 
necessary to protest against this as the love by %vhif‘h a 
minded man is governed, and also against* such a {xirtn it hh 
that of Ecbiitmd Standen altogt^thor. Vn^Hontt'd to us ;i« rsti- 
mablo and loyal, he is simply a wenk and mmimuiiI s Mijtidr**! ; 
and Miss llraildon disguises nothing of the moti vein inukr 

him break faith with Ksther Kochdah* when he nuvi-. >v!vi/i 
imId, and when ho finds it *‘hnrd to k(*op tlu^ hrenk liii 
thdiigh he stands like a rock, looking Mtniight h4‘jor4* Iniii with 
A cold, steady gaze, ordering his be»irt to hti sliJl, tli.ii IumI'I 
w host) passionate lieating belies his 4iutward cultii." Am tlit* in- 
terview goes on, and Sylvia jeers alliteratively nl llsilifr “ that 
prim jHittem of provincial lu^rh'ction,"’ Mmisnd plivk^ up msuili- 
ness enough to any, ** Spare your snoers ngu^lu^l uin lufim wife, 
l^ady Pernam. S\)S, I am goiug to iiiaiTv Miss IhicIut.iN , uiiil if 
1 am not as happy with her as I once hoped to Ijc with \oii, il A ill 
be my folly, amt no Tiiisfling grace or charm in my wifo th.il will 
be to blame,” On which Sylvia uiiiIo h a Hpeo/li, tiiid the ii in xiew 
ends thus ; — 

Hhe stroirhed out hw ami, with a gMim* of dinwiiHid. ill the. minu et 
Kdmufld hud mteoii hy tlu* ivy-wmUluxl pulingM uf (Ik* I'cr.i.'utt tt>n.hjix«? I, 
immovHhks Nturdily hattliug with th«t ikinun of \\4 nl. and toolHli hat* 
which hsdo him cast truth, liutioiir, loyalty to the wltuU, him! « I --|* ihi^ Inl-o 
idol to hU bruHHt, llitt now, aa ahv ivtrontwl fretii hiiu, 1\ In (Ih> luiwut- 
lltfht— a plisntom-liko tignre glKling out of hia rvaoli -ihc cil«! i'uUv uuixlercd 
lltllt, tlw pOHaiun ho had novel' i;uu<iiU')<'d oiimi infio «iir.if(v>‘d iiiiu. Ilo 
■trvtclMd oat his arms— tbrw I'ugxT utepM hruiiglit him to h« rviUe--.mdoiu*o 
again she wn# hold to his hoort — held ii» if never luorr to he hki t'n c. 

Leave yna, forget you. go h«ek to smithcr wuimui ! No, Sylvia, y4iu 
know 1 CHiiiuit do that* Von kiww ihit, when you lur<>d me hvw to*iili<ht 
yon would bsvo me at your riH!>t. 1 have conn') hm-k to youi m i. Von have 
rolkid nut buoh. You wouiit have it mi, for i^oodor oyll, i uiu (li>>lo>*iour«'d, 
peijur^, wnakotfi and worat among inon, hui 1 am \om sni)d \i iti « loih ; ” 

^ Oaa it be that Miss Braddun has discovered utdliing better in 
sub than weakness tu stMise and liulhlesHlJe^s (u imrumi', mid so 
ffivos us A man who yields tlius (uiiiely to lii.s smiM's aud is so 
ooao a traitur to his honour as merely one nmoug (iiou^mida like 
to him and no worse than his neighbours P 'I'liis is ih«.' real iiii- 
morality of those authors who take an igriohhi view of huiiuiii 
nature. Small dniigur lies in the description ot violent h'Iish- 
tional crimes, which wo presuiiif) no om^ iu lii.s Fituit^es would take 
as A pattern to goby; but when falmdiuud, treaeluTV. Heuf^mtlity, 
Add selttahness are depicted as iiart of llie notuial order of 
things, inborn cinnimstanccs of huiiiauity, cummou to nil alike, 
and anon as tdVon in tlio goiid ns the bad, thou Imrm of the worst 
kind is done to the weak and impie»si)»nable, and llie w ork n» 
dangerous ns its ti*arhing is untrue. 

Tnk^n at the FUhhI indeed has very few green spots to <lelighi 
tbo believer in hunuin nature, AU tliohMtding clianu'levs ure more 
or less bad or W(«k, and the few pod people tiitluig ghost-like 
through the pages are not loveame. tSylvia herself is of Mdy 
Attdley'a type, a woman without a cousoience, afraid of povtTty 
mom tlian of crime, and preferring jewelry nud silk gowns to 
niomlitv and love. Her ihther, who u (he village schindmaster 
whw tie story opens, is a hrokeiwlown gambler, a imm in hiding 
to soma crime committed in his capacity of manager iu h coiu- 
mcTcial liouse, the head of which Cinid4me«i the fraud by seducing 
the Wrauderb wifs. So at least we ninke out from the 
conversation that takes pUoo between James Carew aud his beggar 
wife when the latter comes to Aiod and shelter to the C4>ttage, 
and the two talk together of the past as no peo^e oif the 
stage ever do to the purpose of lifting the n^er kmiw 
how things had gone. This wile henelf is a poor weak uiiseraUe 
sinner, whobeooi^ her daughterb trsmbling tool, and aids in the 
sidiHitutkm of (M living Sir Aubrey to his dead brothor Mordred, 
b^hick Sylvia is (apparentiy) toe to enjoy life in her own way, 
and many bklmuod Standen at last. Shadiech Hain, the 
htwyer, la a vUkun* of the oouventtcoal kiiid^ ctafty, dogjged, un« 
pkieable, leeoUite a man of fiery passioiis and im vm, to whom f 


te imr the knowledge 0^ hW daaa^ and kia bcolMr Mor^ 
bal^iinbecile emloMw of booka. iha to Kdmund 
man of aonoiif and nobiliteA to ie to be 
ttoflntetotiof lusbeaattfn Ikiliiahj; lua 


^ _ bgt ^totlr conect £s^ Boebd al e , in a weiy 
toily defined portmtt all tbrougli, good if one will, but colour*^ 
lAda^ Vantiugiadividiiality; a^the sattanmyMaaid oflbii. 

4 Standen, who u, if anything, more bluateriag than ateadiast, and 
jdireatens penalties which she never means to cany intoexecotdbo. 
A few pttle shatlowy silhouettes make up the rest of the dmma^ik 
pertKfXKd : but tbose of whom yfo have i^>ken m the chief actMi^ 
and we ammi coinplimrnt the s*jriety in which they wove their 
plota and livinl their <<uvstiODablft live*. 

The story i» of courao a story of crime and mystery .1^, the 
btfginning Hvlvia w in love with* and aecn'tly engi^r^ td Edteund 
Standen. Thk ia an immtimie for the penmlcss daughter 

of the vilbige schoolnuibter, whosi^ income ia forty wunda a yegr^ 
with houae font, coala, and candlea ; though Mr& Standen, whM 
pile hears of il, threatens to diKinlundt her son if he persists in 
his m.’d di nirv, aud to ksavo him to his own reJumrevH and hia 
while Sir Aubrey comes on the scene, aud (alls iulcivo 
v.'itli tliis fiij -f.irvd ymuig' wiumin iii a manner sugp'stivo of 
mdtvfjing of the brain more than of imything else. Sylvia flings 
Kdiimnd tn tlir wiiidn for (bis higher lure. He has lieen obliged 
to pt» to l><*njcrnra, so that rhe is free to act to Mr own ad- 
v/intnge; nud Hh'Mimrries Sir Aubrey IVrriam as the best thing 
she ran do. The old man holds her chms nnd does not trcwl her 
wnh th»‘ lilw nilitY hhe expected ; on whit h she gets tired of biro, 
loid, iiiili/in/ tin p.i)iil>«is and pemi-iiiilxK'ility into which M 
l.ilb, dn*ga him, druggotl, inU) Mordred's chamber, when Alordrod 
di>'fi, and >ije hiiri) the hrolher her husband. She has not huw- 
rid fd Jill In r dillieulliiM ; f*»r, though wo ore told in p. 287 
of the arcond \nlumo tlnit, in the event of hU death happening 
Udore the maji>rity of his iddi*i*t eou, Sir Aubrey Itdl hia mfo 
guardian of tlie intaut,’’ yet in i>. 302 w« find that “ the Court of 
Clmucerv had made him 1>. Siiudrach lUin, the family lawyer of 
llio IVrrianis, whi se main amhiliiui iu life to be to hear him- 
self called ufpiiiv — “ guanlmii of the infant ludr according t<» iho 
oxpreas wish of Sir Aubrey, aa recorded in his wiH”; and it U 
precisidv this Mr. Shadraeh Ikiin wJio, having so niuch power 
already over her. i.i dei‘*riuiiied to h»* her husband, or, us events turn, 
her destroyer. Ik^ld in plot and r»volute in <lecd, Lady IVrriam 
liiiH no coiiiimind oxer her faeiiil iiiusrles. She shown Mr. Buiii 
that f^oiiie njxsU rv U coiuiect* d svilh le r husWrid’H .'‘uddeu diMth, 
un<l Hie s!iiel ‘‘ei'lusion in whii h she k»*eps tli*‘ ejo-raJleil Mordred 
siuei? that death. Mr. Hfiin, with hi.s f^uspicions #ido awake, oirers 
her marriage, not sorry for tlje hold he imagines hs has </ver her. 
I’or her answer she iirst of all puts “ Mordred ” into a prixatu 
liimilic nsvhim lo'pt by ono .loaeph I .edlniiib, another scoundrel w ith- 
oiit A soul to bo iiaved — atrtuneudou^ error in judgment, by tho 
by, scidng that it was Mr. Bum hiauudf who hml recommomlsd 
that gontleinan, which given him a clue easy enough to follow- 
then laki-H refngv in (light, and is on the }>oint of coiiiiuivtiugr 
bignniy xvitli Kiimund Standen wlu»n the ceremony is iiilcrrupled 
by the lawyer iu the goxxl oM me!«nirJimHtie fasliKUi, jr,st at the 
TUck of time, and Mdy Bem.'uu is saved one crime on the liet. 
Sluulriudi JkiiM rurrii's oil' the dis,»ppxui\ted hut still helioxiiig lover 
(«) the *• \rlKnu',“ Mr. lieilhunb.s ^ordid and remote as^ylum, 
to urjejirth the mxslery if there is one, or to prove Iho 
liiwver a dtdhuier if thw is not. The Hefjuol roimw easy. Sir 
Aubrey is discox'crod, aiui Ixidy IVrriam take« once more 
to flight, falls ill abrmid, is found by Kximund, tenderiy 
imrsi'd, (Hiiiuvi to her sense's just Mfore .slu* dies, repents, is ivcNur*- 
ciled, and finallv “living and dxiiig lips mol iu tho la.>t kiss 
of H love that luul Men fjitul.” Mrs. (hirew, alifnt Carter, oiuts 
Corford — her real name— aM) fulls ill aud dies, having firat written 
A detailed account of how the plot of siiMtitution grew and was 
wrorked, iu a mauncr a.s little to rho life ns was her conversation at 
the cottage with her huabniid. .\i\or Sylvias death and their loat 
kiss, Kdwnrd of course has a lexer iu his turn, ia nun»ed by Lia 
luulher and 7 '')i*ther, ix'covcrs, falls in lovengaiu with Jtether, pro- 
pxisea, is accepted ; nud nil ends Imppilv, w ilh, we may presuiue, a 
rt'cummco to former hiihiis when tim two read "S<'hiller 
gethcr, to the disgust of Mrs. Standim and bHIen, to whose tare 
the guttumla of that grand S4-Uv«>nic longiio wore unuttefably 
biirlKirouh,*' W’iih winch novel tot in philology we take our 
leave of Miss Brnddou's Inst pot-pourri of unlikuly crime, crooked 
luomlitv', and forced similes — as xvU,'u **he apenks of the ^'pale 
s»w-grw’n pi\rii8itical growth, which was bom of the salt breeze 
tliAt swept over tJiat tranquil valley, as if Afuixhltrite bersolf had 
wreathtHl hx^r wet arms around (hosx) rugged old trunks andsivfiiem 
brunches glad, however, to be ejvinMl the piety of her Wlo mood,, 
aud to know that things might hnxe U'Cn worse* thiui they are. 

NOTICE, 

ITs btf Imm to ttato that we dech'iu to retmrn^ refaotei Oomamm^ 
eoHoae ; aoH to thk mis we cm make m^wcteglHm. 

TKa ITJriTBO BTATM. 

The Aimwd Meer^Anm to the Ssttbuuit RvmEW, 

^ poetoffe to mtp j^iart ef tda XInUed (k £1 lOt. tW., «r 

fX 50 jpoW, md map be /brwarded dtoef (0 the ISiMUker^ a^ 
the Office^ 58 Smharnfim Street^ Sttamd, er to Ua & P- 
Snmora, A me rie m Apmep^ 17 JtenrieUa Abrntf Oeoewt 
Ltmdm Ini tmati m al Moaep Orden cm he emi 
^fieemike Umtoi dhgto, md Sdi o erjp d em, pap eihk ia re lhre i lK 
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tJHUROH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 

S TEP by step the Gkrman Government or Prince 
•Bishajioic m guiding imd reproftenting it^ has moved 
on in the conflict with the Church of Rome, until a gories of 
measoree has been paased which, if more human lawn made 
by hereticB can maater the spirit of the Papacy, ought to 
produce the desired effect. The first step taken was to 
hkotoh out the system which it was thought desirable 
to set up; and of this system the three essential points 
were the banishment of the Jesuits and of those special 
agents of Rome who wore supposed to bo most 
aealous in the work of alienating tho faithful from 
allegiance to their temporal sovenugn, tho rendering 
amenable to the civil power of local spiritual anthorities 
euspeom of disaffection, and tho compulsory training of 
priests in lay in 8 tit||tions. The next step was to visit with 
rao and imprisonment bishops and other prominent ccclo- 
siMtios who disregarded the provisions of tlio new system. 
Tho Prussian Government, which has not tho shghfesi 
notion of striking with a gloved hand or of making 
itself in the least pleasant to any one, has fined ami irii- 
prisoned bishops so vigorously that, if a strong whole* 
some warning had been all that was wanted, no one could 
doubt that such a warning had been given. But 
it was found that this was not liy any raeaus enough. 
The bishops were shut im, but they were still on the spot, 
and administered the aflairs of tnoir dioceses, arid were 
looked on as its spiritnal heads, voxy mneh as if they hod 
not boon shut up. They wore merely l)adly-u«cd oflioials. 
Prince BlSMAitCK was obliged to go furihor, unlcsM ho 
was content to see himself and his plans o}>enly beaten 
and baffled. Ho resolved that tbo ofhuiding ecH^lcsmsticH 
should be mi rid of. Bui it was not enough to drive 
them out o? Prussia. They might go to some neigh* 
bouring spot in Germany, and 1 ^ nearly os trpublosome 
as over. The German Diet was therefore inrit^ to coitio 
to tho aid of tho Cuancrllou, and it was by no means 
rektotant to do so. A Bill was introduced and passed a 
*fbw weeks 1^, by which any clergyman who has exer- 
exsod antbority, or affected to exercise authority, in con- 
nekioli with an office from which he has benm legalfy 
or any bishop illegally exercising his functions 
isfr^ kcntenoe.agai^ him in a nroper Court, may bo 
removed from bis ordinaiy place of residence and interned 
and put under police supervision in a new place of resf* 
jtooe assign^ to hixiL or sent into exile out of Germany. 

is dho to bestripjped of bis rights of citizenship, 
and WeigitMlk regiw them without the previous sanction of 
the Federal OounoiL This is certainly one way of cutting 
iim jbiot^ Qfibndin^ bishops will thus be got rid of. They 
wQl be inCe exile or put in some safe, xjuiei, and wo 
may, guess Prilitiistant i)lac«, where, with a vigilant police 
to owe them, S may be oonfidmtlv expected that 

thi^ will not do much bannL They may auK> at the option 
cf the Goverament be sent out of Germany altogether. 
Bat it k nolr eaqr to see where they are to go, unless 
indeed ttuijy come hsie. Scmie^'intuiiation was given that 
JUineiabiarg fwai to he made a otetra of clerical intrigue, 
||gt Prince BiflpuBtac eeiered his obedient journals to 
ititavaiylimdQly had better not tiy the 

eip syi mc nt. iinahek and Be^pnm woi^ 
to niht dmoMwivef vf m m iwdesjaeriral i|aanel witb 
if thi^ deairid to do so; fad certainly 
— uMmt IS no^xnra shelter dm 

Btinunck wiB toget 

vridl nsiyblMWriidi;, Po«^ 



deposed bishops, bo will probably keep them in Germany, 
on tho gononu principle of washing his dirty linen at 
home ; and intorning is perhaps as efficacious a mode of 
keeping a troublesome person quiot as could bo devised* 
But when tbo eflfbndors have boon got rid of, what is to 
happen to the spheres of spiritual authority thus berefr of 
their presiding care P Thurq^ must noocssarily bo partiJi 
priests to carry on tho daily ivork of tho eumib union. There' 
must bo some oomiietent iiersons to baptize, to marry, and 
to bury. If possible, there must be new bishops appointed 
in place of the offoniling ones who have been de|K)sed. But 
a diocese can go on witliuut a bishop much longor and 
bettor Ahan a parish can go on without its priest. Babies 
will ho bom and p(H>ple will die, and human nature will make 
people marry, or wish to marry, whatever statosmon and 
priosts may do or however much they may qaarrel. Prince 
Bihuauok thinks ho has devised, and the Prussian Parlin* 
meut has sHrietioned, a scheme for providing parishes with 
priestB. Either tho patron will present a new priest of the 
stamp which tho State approves, or be will not. If he docs, 
nothing could lie liotter. There will bo a priest provided 
without delay or incoxivomeiicc, and the pansh may bo sup* 
poHod to 1)0 ns liappy os over. But if tho patron decIiniHi to 
present, tlien, after a certain delay, tlio congregation is U} do 
his M'ork for liitii, and in all oases where there is no patron, 
the congregation is to bo allowed to act at once. Tho 
Burgcimnster of the town, or the Jjandrath of the couriiry, 
at the request of at Iciistton male memlxu's of tho congrega- 
tion, of independent moans, is to Numinon a meeting of all 
the male meuiliors of the congregation, and the majority of 
votes at this meeling is to detonnine who the now incum- 
bent is to bo. If there is a parish whore ton men of 
xxjdopondent means are not to Is) found who care about 
having a priest, then the new law is silent as to what is 
to hupjien. Arran gtsmeuts for letting the poor have the 
gOH]iel preached to them are out of Prince Bihmavok*h 
proviniH?, but if ten men who are tolerably well off want 
a priest, ho is willing to recognize that tho desire, for 
a priest is, under such circumstances, worth noticing. 
To improvise a bishop in tho same easy way is not 
feasible. Even Prince Bibisaiiox allows that he cannot 
make bishops. But ho can put a considerahlo amount of 
presHuro on those whose inten*st it is to get a bishop 
made. If a bishop of tho right stamp, a safe, pm- 
dent, inoffeiuiive xnan with a pnnior indispositiou to bo 
interned, and full of fidelity to tiie KiNn, is established 
in the office vacated by an improper and Interned num 
having been expelled irom it, everything will on as 
smoothly aa could bo wished. But, if a fixed time goes 
by without auy such desirable appointmout* having 
made, then a lay commissaiy is to Uke [lossession of all 
propf^y belonging to or adminisierc<l by the see, and to 
manage it oxoiortly as bo pleaiMs, sulneci only to the oontrol 
of the governor of tho province. IMneo BtHKiac'x's Bill 
originally contained a clause providing that, if those 
whose business it was to take stofM for tlie appointment of 
a new bishop neglected their dn^, the pay they teoeiva 
from the State should be stopped until thi^ tame to a 
beUev frame of mind. This proriskm waa stvuek out in 
the Chamber, and Prince Bunuuoic wae wBling to let the 
poixit atasid over. But bia jeonials hinre gim 
wMtic a l enemiea to nadfiMaaA that ihe stpiq^ of 
iilarim in snob a oaae tf u fed wbkb 
has in lui erve for tbeaau», ^ 

Whefter ibis scheme leffl jpvaettoi% 
eetow^Uohfrw pemtoenot hnvifig a pi 
Hiafri knawhdgv at Gemmn mUl 1 
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S ^ opiulon. It is not, howcrer, fair 'to say 
aws are adjnnots to the old ivfaiqH xnlj^ht 
spaicJ, They flow n(»coiisariIy from wiiauj 
I the Famc laws, if the Falk laws were to bo 
made olToctual. If pariBbcs are to have their priests taken 
nroon them, thny must l)e furnished somebow with new 
pricsis. If bishops of tlie wrong sort are to be kept from 
medBHng, bishopM of the right sort* xnnslf be proourod by. 

* making it tlio interest of those who can get bishops ap 
pointc(i to littvo t ho sees hi led. The measures of Prince 
ilisMAiu^K nro child's pluy compared with tho measures by 
which EiJZAiu:Tn and her adviners couvertod^a nation of 
half-hearted CutliolicH into a nation of half-hearted I Vo- 
testants ; and if Catliolic Prussia now is at all in tho same 
temper and position us Catholic England was in tho time 
of Elizauktii, Princo Hismauck may sneoeod in cstahlish- 
ing a form of the Catholic religion which shall ho in Imr- 
inony with that suboi'dination of the Church to tho State 
wliich is directly oj)poflod to every modern dcveJuprncnt of 
Catholicism. Jmt l.lu^ro can he no mistako about the issao. 
Tho ten nmlos of coinfortablo lueans who summoii a inceting, 
and the majorily of tho (y)iigregation who elect a prierti, and 
the priest wliowhen so elected aecepts an iucumhoney, will 
all have 8 hak(‘Ti oil* everything Ix'vond a nominal connexion 
with Homo. They will all Ix^ doing soTnothing of which 
their infallible gaido in faiili and morals will toll them 
that he and Ifeavun strongly dlsajiprovo. If the warnings 
‘and tlirealeiiinga which lio will Uj sure it> ollhr thorn wilii 
inoxhanstihlo lifjondity do not e'xcite any real remorse or 
terror in their minds— il* they do not think ho is no veiy 
infalliblo after id), or if Ihoy believe him to be at once 
infallible niul mistaken, whieh experience shows to bo not 
at all an impossible slate of mind — they will fall in with 
Prince JIk^makijk’s views, and every year will tend budd 
lip more forcibly a religious system wldcb will b(j Roman 
Catholic otdy in mnue. No one can say that such a 
result is not pos.siblo. For, if (lerrnau (yatholies hold 
tliooretioally that tlie authority of the Churtdi is supienu*, 
they also hold tliat the authority of the BUte is i*fpud, 
or [lerhapH greater. In ipiiot times it i.s possible ami 
eonvonieut to accept in a suspensive and indefinite 
manner, as o(|nally valid, two pi'ojxwitions which are 
logically contnidietoiy. But now the inhabitants ot 
Catholic parishes in iViissia will have to aliandoa tlds 
])Icasatit mmtrality, and to di^termino whether they 
mean that tho State should bo above the Chundi or the 
Ohiiroli above tlie Si>atc. That anything like all those 
eoncorned should act in tlio same way is in the higho.sl. 
degree uidikely. 'J’licre w'ill bo at leiujfc a few wiio will 
obey tho State at all hazards, and a fow who will oluy the 
Church. But tho question is, which course the bulk of 
Frussian Ciitiiolios will choose, and the issue is now so 
clearly dofiued that the ixBult ciuiuot 1*01110111 very long 
doubffol. 


FARMERS AND LAIIOURFRS. 

T he fliriko of tho labourers in Sull'dk continues, 
withstanding the evils Avhieh itinibots 011 both 
Mr, MoiujiY and Mr. Dixon, who Imve wt'rrfe best iu- 
tciitiona undertaken to negotiate JU^n tho craployora 
and th© workmen, are too stninij^’ plodgo<l to tho cause of 
Dnions to command tho cor^ienoe of the farmura. Tho 
Duke of ttuTi.ANO, on tliM^ii^ hand, notwiUistauding th© 
bonovolouoo ot lua^ ipAiiiouB, liegatt his dforts to ofteot 0 
ooinpromiso ^mple-miudod assumption tliat tho dis- 
puUmts oiuib sido were wholly in tho wrong* Thoro in 
still r^xk to* fear that tho result of the Birugfplo will be 
dPtjhiued by gn^aier or less ability to persist raiber than 
^yjlpxment or sentiment* It is at last odmitUid that tho 
Wos of Uie Union .wluoh provoked tbo contest were in the 
bighost dogreo dictatorial and oppressivo* The managers 
ef the Union would not objoot to modify their more^en* 
dvo laws for tho purpose of relieving their irisnds from 
the hea^ burden of mauiteioing the labourers in idlor 
ness. The fanuers notarally re^j theik their objection 
is not so muoh to any special mles^ as to the power 
which is oxeroiaed by stmugeiw of ^ (AitodUn 
tl^r employ* At a late meeting of the Xioimoti aboUors 
^ the quarrel, the Chairman assertedv no strike had 
qwm oraered during the preesoi veer: esooOt in 
or three parishes. Tho liumsMSt, Wra not^ olduse 
I ii>^be biiflod bya. 4 am 8 ^^ beat« 
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contributing to the maintenance of frootionB cS their body 
whieh might, according to an organised plan, suooesrively 
strike for higher wages. Nothing could to more justifiable 
than tho determination to anticipate the designa of the 
Union manugers by a general saspension of labour, Th© 
fact that Toore than a tlmusaad iron )i»va^mnTO4>TOn 1«i^ 
from starving hf the funds applicable to^the war with » 
farmers sufflciuntly (urovsB tlio formidable cliaiwi^ of^tha 
combination among the labourers and their uliidUi The 
mciii wlio have been locked out would, if tliey had cc^inued 
ill work, scarcely have felt tho burden of supportij^ the 
small number of their compauious whti would from time to 
time havo thrown up their employment. 

All impartial bystanders are convinced that at tho com- 
moueomeiit of the lock-out the formom selected Sr wrong 
iMMiie. It is perfectly iutelligiblo that they should havo 
preferPBd to deal diitxjtly with th© cause of the quarrel 
iu.stead of conlining ihemsolvos to the itmuediata provoca- 
tion. 'J’liey Icrufw that tho partial strike had boon insti- 
gated UB pail of a general phm of attiuik by stranger©, and 
they c4)ns(Mpiontly held thcmsolveH justinod in demanding 
ihai their labourers should renounce their ullogianco tti the 
U fiiori. Tlieir error oousisted in , the denial of a right which, 
in theory cannot bo disfmiod, oithough it is for tho must 
part voxatiously oxercisecL Funm-lalxairoi's are as fully 
uji titled as uHisana to form combinations amongsi them* 
solves for the purjiosc of obtaining eiihur a rise of wages or 
any other ohicet wliich thoy think dcHimblo. Tiioir cm* 
ploy era would probably, not have quostiuiied the right to 
iorni a local llmon if tho labourers had iu>t placed thom- 
Hclvcs iiudor tho control of a coiititd and distant Council. 
Maturor reflection would havcccjuviueod the farmers that tho 
right of locNil combination involves an unlimited discretion us 
to tho iiiodo by whicli it may bo I’cndeml moat cilbetive. A 
Hiniilar question was misoil on a largpr scale during tho 
long struggle of tho Knglisli and Irish Homan Catholics 
for toleration uiid equality. Their opfiouonts, while thoy 
professed to aoknowludgc tho iM>i*fcct freedom of religious 
(i)nniD!i, Htill contended that iiio subjocta of a foi'oign 
Bpiritunl head wore not. entitled to the full privileges (d 
luvni EngliHlinien. It was at lost found m^ccssary to con- 
simt to tho india]>oii8ublo couditionH on which nlonci politic 
<*al equality could Iw iicceptcd, Tlie Buitolk farmers 
ixtgaixl Mr, Aunt and the Loaiuington Union with as sirong 
rcpugiuuico us if they hiwl to dwU with an. (Ecumenicai 
(kjuii(‘il or an iiifallildu Pope' ; but tho right of union in- 
cludes f ho rigiit of Kubjuission to disuipliue and to external 
authority . Th© strongest I'oason for acquioBceuo©' in an 
unwolcuiac conclusion is (ho impossibility of [nermanout 
ivsistiLiicc. If Uie labourers \’oluuturily jilaco tJboinsidvoa 
under turbitrauy govorniueut, a dcmal of their right to obey 
is a violation of nidiiral freedom* 

A few labourers who had been lot^kod out in Unoolnshiiw 
havo boon idlowetl to rotum to their work without surroiu 
doring their cards or certificates of Union membership, 
l'hf> fai^inorB, leaving for ihu time defeated the attempt to 
^^xtort^a^i*roiBo ol wages, ai' "o ^iwhably unwiUisg.'to outer 
iiuo a moi*© serious atrogglo* in riufiblk is 

more obstinate ; and the employers have thus tiur stmwn no 
illspoidtion to yield. Th© Union lenders watch vriih vistbio 
uneasiness the heavy drain of sevocnl hundrod pounds- a 
week on tlieir fun^. Tliey profess their reedinesg to 
withdraw any claim which may have lieen made fr^ais 
increase of wagee-; and they exoumt boosprotediioi afaandm 
tho main olijeot of ccmtealioii* Doth parties xQight^perhsps 
be woll advised’ in oonsenting toa troco or tacih cxnppro^ 
miso by which tho rood causaof dtspnlo migM ba.tempoiv 
arily o^^ed* Many preoedonts^ might boribtmd of wans 
uudortakon for a-apeotikl jHirpose, aiiduirimslB^ tormiantec^ 
through the exhansriem of one or both belHfpmutav by 
treaiioH in which ■ no referen c e mm nmde'to^the canse of 
quarrel. TheleefpmoItteGaiiiiiw&UBoivveiai^^ 
land towards the endof tfaoAnioiMHi warumldfdssned:^^ 
avowed {lurpiiM of fdtering tho^maritiamilasni.ys^^ ah. the 
goueral peaee 1111793 nQ< o onsoari en waa madecte ihe aah 
voraal deaumd^ xwrnseii^^my^xim^ ilte quiiatiim 

in. tbo tioetios* The^Siittdki fiMMmhovotow 
tent..8Beoaeded:mto)Mttifig tbhlr ownitermst 

and they hmionilaii ppmTidoi thmanhwoiTiltfii tlm fimone 1 of 
ili^ptanogiuf OAoertow ds^m wrihs fahBeddhbomit^ bn^ 
the oppeeoalnngiSMam >hs 
oanse^greeib laaa 
mushbe 
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i>; ’ Ml '<brfr ^l^fc^ 8 fcy *io ilie 

ffornttoii iw rt^ mgjpM ^ ^^<>1 

klKHiTM m their t«» ‘Me MMoi^ ewM^^skwr nght 
meltowtiurthfliiiiMBwM te ItuiA^ 

bedoab^ #he Um - w oy^lw^ of mantrfwienrmg employers 
faae cohibiM fho^fimiDM eflte Sillfhnt«ftirixMm. 

If rtmd beoemiMi genml Ml ohrmno, iho 

pMperity imprown«»fc agrioulture may be eeri- 
IroMored. Ooltiirailion luui beoomo more eoiontifio 
and mowTprodiiciire in fflroporiion to the amount of 
eapftal applied to the land by oonaiderable employera 
of mbonr. In <«otnc parte of FJandors, and perbape in 
other Oontufontal dtetricte of limited extent, the groeci 
ptodnee of the eoil is greater than in the most (hrtilo 
parte of ^ffhiiid ; bat it ie obtained at a &r hoarier cost 
of labour. The b^t tillage and the finest stooh are bo 
fbnnd on bnrge fanns, from the eamo cauees urhiob enable 
epwt oapitaiiBts to defeat their cmnpetiitrre in mannfactiir* 
ing industiy. Tlio modern dooti*ine that men work liotier 
on higher wages has not beon confirmed by the reeont ox- 

E rienoo of ironmasters and coalowners ; but ^perluips largo 
rmere might rf?couoile Ihomscdres to a oertaiu advanuo 
of wages if only they were snro of reiainiug the conti^d 
of their own buHinoss. Tho crops, the eoil, and the 
seasons will .not conform theniHolvos to tho rules of I'rado 
Untons. If oolliors think fit to remain idle half tho 
week, the coneumer is the principal eaflercr ; but horses 
must bo fed at tho ngiihir hours, and ciMps imist Ik) 
cut and harviMitod when they uto remly. I’ho grievanco 
wliioh the farmors in Suilolk atUiiuptod Ui redress by 
tlie look-out was real and genuine, for ilie cnforcemont 
of the Union rules might at uu}' iiiiuj liavo involved them 
in grave disesior. The romedy which they profww^sd 
was simple, and it would have been oiroclive, if unluckily 
it liad not boon both unjust and unattainable, it may 
bo hoped tliat after the cIoho oi the dispute tho irnion 
managers will be less exorbitant in their claims, and that 
tho labourers will hesitate to Wnow n contest in v^hioh 
they have found thnt^ victory is not easily secun^. Tho 
pbilanthrcrpic amatcuni who at first diitio»ricx)d the conduct 
of the farmers bavo lately snsjamdod their gratnitonn 
exhortations ; nor have tho lumlowners who have watahcsl 
tho struggle with pn)found anxiety os yet fcitind oppoituni- 
ties of interfering with efiiKitt. Much to the crinlit of both 
parties to the dispute, a friendly fooling still exists 
between the employers and their foriiM?r workmc!'., iloth 
have the complaooiit conviction that they are respoctivedy 
in the right, and uocli party ho[K)s U> succood by greaUo* 
endunmoe. 


MAHBHAL MACMA.HON AND M. THliUlS. 

T he Ministerial crisis in Frances lost all its interest 
when it passed out of tho hands of tho ])oliticians. 
Statesmen even of the meanest typo must liave some thcfiry 
as to how they propose to deal with pablic affairs, but General 
DB CrsSET has tidcen olHco merely as Marshal MacMauon'h 
aid^de^comp, and nothing need be expci^tcnl from him b&« 
yond sncli rouirno measures os are needed to keep tho 
machine of administnition in working order. Ko one 
aeems to 'be quite dear whether this eurions innovation 
upon ihe ordimtfy modes of appointing Ministers doon or 
does not mkrk a change of policy on tho part of Marshal 
liACliAROiv. It is perfectly oonsisteiit with either stipposi- 
tion. The M*AXsual was greatly and naturally imnoyod by 
the rdixsal of one party leader after another to help him 
out -of the difficult in which the defeat and resignation 
of the Buko of Bboolir had placed him, and bo may 
either ImvediMriiiined to deal for the future with men 
whose notioita of disdpiine have a more sohlieiiy colour, or 
may have done a^in this particular insianoc in order to gain 
tiineto OOiistract a Ministiy ofler a more orthodox paltitm. 
fiven if the luHer view of bia intention was the into one at 
tho nwiiient of ita being fomed, it is fay no means oortain 
Mit ft will ‘remain As 'true one, l>own to this time 
llaielBil ifxdltAiro!)f has ipla;^ the wt of Constitfriiinial 
Pceaidsntrhatiiowthat ho has been driven to make himself 
in some sort a pavaotud Mer, ho may find nnexpooted 
charnoa tti hk now ohatnelsr. His pMtion baa a good 
deal otamged since he took officer year ago. He wasthmi 
the McnMirfaiioeanil^ and a|i|iwnQn% tsmipae^ 
.oMyn^lis fiM inat^^ hate had tfo other oon- 

of hk doty Hmn Mdo what themajority tskfe him. ' 

yewwnfca r , he-hdlda Idai 
i yi w tia g kaie|wndai^y /sff the magertty whkb 



him, while at Aia aame ^ttme thia;j 
Asp into diaeordant frantifins. If Uaf 
a Eflpubliean, faii eourse would be 
solve the Assembly wHili or without iU 
in ilie kUifr etmi would ask from the new Ohaiuhsr the 
condonation of hk Hrcgulsr action whiidt be weald vnm- 
donbtedly oblxuu. But, as it Imppens, Marslml S^c* 
Mahon is in no aenso a llopublicau, and U a ttc^Uican 
Assembly ware now elouted he wouhl perhaps inaist on 
resigning. He may think that this would bo so injurious 
to iho irno intercHts of Franco that {miriotisin as wsU as 
ambition demands the retention of the oxistihg Aasiimbh% 
not as l>oiiig useful in itself, but as llUiiig a place whiolt 
might otherwiso l>o oconpied bv soino more misofatovoas 
body. In Uiis case Marslutl MA(TkAiioN*s Government most 
romain personal, whetiier ho wishos it or not, JMo combma- 
tion of parties in tho Assembly can claim any rmit power. 
Tho Coiiiiorvativo nn^jority which in Dc toiler Inul nearly 
agvoed u|Km a Kestomtion, and iu Novtauber was 
supiKwad to ho agreed upon a Septennate, oannot 
approaoh the organisation of its own incongruous handi- 
work without splitting u}i into ivh many pirties es ilicro 
aro possible aspec^is of a seven years’ ProsidswtHhtj). Tho 
Republicans, thanks to M. Thikks's pirsonal itiHuonoc, and 
to tho gonomi if not uniform pnidonco of the itadicsl 
Ictidors, are a fairly unit4Hl party, mit they do not ooiiimaiid, 
and, unless partial eioctiouH mnlt iply faster, arc not soon 
likely to conimand, Hufiituont suruiort. to ounstituto a 
MilliKtr}^ Couaeqiumtly Mariiilial MaoMauun must govern 
tho country himself, or allow it txi go iiugovtirniKl. tJniler 
some circutnslaiiccH this might not be matlor for roueb 
rtign3t. It might be a real gain to France t4* have* ordor 
pmserved, and tlio CouM<*rvutis?ri of a great <pai't clf 
tbo nation humoured, under iicpublicau forms. Thn 
dread of llopnblican violeiico whii'li bos laid so large a 
siiuro ill former counter-ruvolutiouH might thus be allayed, 
and ilie Holutiou which M. I'niiciitH did so ttincli to 
rocommmul to tho nation might Is) finally ivcci'pfed. 
Hut the election in the Nievre suggCHts serious doubis 
whether this gradual and peaceful couvorsion of Fmiieo 
into a lifqmblic is likely to go on Under tho present Oo- 
vommmit. Tho Minihiek of tho iNTiiitiou has denied tho 
Htatornont that M. i)E H()Ujair)rKo ro<nu\'o<i ollicial support, 
and if tho candidate spoke tho truth when he said that 
Marshal MAcMArioN felt an interest in his sucooss, ho 
liiul probably secured tlio MAUhtui/;; goorj will by mis- 
reproHoiiting wbat his sneeiiSH vi>ijld mean. It is not 
unlikely, howover, thal the Huiiiijuirlist cmididuto may 
iiaiH) rciufived soino iiicideritai help from tho lk)ua]NU:tist 
mayors w'liom tins Duke of Huootu; was obliged to nottii- 
imU* for want of any one more to his mind. It was 
puntfFd out when the Mayors’ Hilt wus under discussion 
that tlm Minister’s clioieo virtually lay hetween Rc- 
puhlicarm and Honapart.istii, since it wuh only ihoso that 
had any ciflicial cxpiiricnco. When the Duke dolt •itnintxi 1*3 
get. rid of tho miiyors appointeil by M. G.vmhkita and M. 
’rinicas, lu) W7ig obliged to go buck to mayors who had bixm 
appointed under tUo Km]iiro. 

But tho real lesson of Bunday’s election goes tnnch 
d<30pcr than the apfiointmeut of luityorH. it futimis to show 
that the French ]x;oplc are getting weary of im mtoi'- 
regnuni. They want n settled Govmmientj they want 
fixed institutions ; they want some assunmoo that politi- 
cally to-morrow shall bo us to-day ; they want relief 
from tho prospect now held out to thi;m of seven 
yours of uncertainty ontling in an oigluh year of poisiblo 
civil stnfo. They would gladly seek ibis delivomoco at 
tbo lumds of the Republic, but unforinYiatoly the Republic 
cannot bo pi»cc*obly estublishod unless it ts estabitshed by 
the powers that bo, or unless the p>wors that bo consent 
to submit their title U) the 1^41)01 of a getieral election. 
Pr<)bttbly, if the French riutimi cjoold l)o consulted at tiliis 
momont, the ohoioo d' an irmuenso majority woukl be tho 
Ro})ublic of M. TiitRRs with Marsfaul MaoMavcoit os ita 
firat President-— f^pttblicBii instiititiciNi odfettskteiiwa by a 
very strong and very moluAe IDvocittive.* But tf BkiMvl 
MacMahon will Ikj no pa^ to tbk ocnabinatioti IMs not 
so certain that the Reptiblioatt atttbttsiasm ifiimhmd in m 
many portkl ekctioiMi wRl hurt;. Tho wkh for a aettkd 
Govmfment of same ikMI may prove etronger than 
iviMi for a partMur tbite of settled Oovcmmeitt It 
vrofiid have saen^ npyossible three yeaiH ego tliat a 
depafHincrtt which has bitherto ^tnrncil Rt^pnblicans 
Mould now nrtnVn an Imperiaijst— an Inqicriah/it, too, of a 
iBiOst premooneed and tramisttikubla typ^, an Imiicriaiisl 
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whotelis tfao oleotom that in Totinff for him they have been 
voting for the Empire, and who starts at once for 
Chislebnrst to hiss the hands of the Imperial pRtirci on 
tho occssion of his success. Bat time, and ignorance, and 
the conviction so deeply rooted in French minds that thoir 
misfortunes are caused by treachery have done much to 
mitigate the hatred which raged so fiercely alter Sedan. 
Once grant that tho French cause was deliberately be- 
trsCyed, and it follows almost unavoidably that NapolIcon III. 
was betrayed too. He had nothing to gain by defeat; 
on the oontraty, he had staked alt ho liad on victory. 
There was a diniculty at first in settling who had betrayed 
Franco if the Emperor had not done so; but this was 
entirely removed by the intervention of BAZArve, Few 
Frenchmen now think thenisolvcs bound to look any deeper 
into tho causes of thoir disasters tlian tho surrender of 
Metz; and as tho tradition of Bazaihe*s crime grows 
and shapes itself, the errors of Napoleon HI. become 
by oomparison matter for pity rather than blame. 
It Marshal Macmaiion will not have a hand in 
founding tho Kepublic, ho may— at least French cicchirs 
may easily bring tlieiiisolves to think so — have a 
band in restoring the Empire ; and in this way tho 
establishment of a settled Govern merit might l>o secured, 
though not on tho terms which, if left to themselves, 
Fronehuien would most welcome. 

This view of the temper of the nation is not really in- 
consistent witli tho view put out by M. Thiers in his reply 
to tho Itepublican deputation from the Gironde. The per- 
sons to whom this sjxioch was really addressoil were tho 
Conservatives of the Right Centre. M. '1 ’hikkh reminds 
them that they have had tho chance of setting up Consit- 
tutional Monarchy, and have found thcinsolveH unable to 
use it. He reminds thorn further that tho (b'sire of tho 
country for a Rinmblio has been unmistukably .shown — 
tiro election for tW Nievre is only tlie second out of 
Hixiocn elections liold since tlio 24th of May in which 
tiro liopubtican candidate lias not boon Hucct^ssful — 
so that they cannot build any bopos on the rt'sutt of a clis* 
solution, liustly, bo urges that, as a general election must 
1)0 bold some time or other, it had better lx; held now, since 
delay will only improve tho proH|)ectH of the Radicals at 
tho expense of those of tho moderate Itc3puhlicanH. The 
return of M. db Boitrgoi.so invalidates none of those 
siatimionts. It only gives ^ound for a fourth, that tho 
. remedy for a Radical triumph will l>e souglit in the direr, 
not of Con^titotJonal or Jiegitirnato Alormrchy, but of an 
imporialist Rijstoratiori. Tho Right Centro are strongly 
opposed to this Inst result, and this now evidence that it is 
likely to happen ought to give M. TiiiePvS's argument an 
ivdditional oiaim on them. It is to bo feared, however, that 
among M. Thiers’s many gifts tliere is not included the 
faculty of charming a wilfully deaf Orleanist, 


M. V.\N BE Wh:YER. 
rilHE personal qualities of M, Van he Wetkr, who vr^ 


already made himself conspioiumi m oppositkm 4a ilia 
Government when the French Bevolaiian of 1830 rendered 
aenmtton feasible. In the rniltiire with the Ndtheswiiade 
which immediately ensued, Van db Wxtbr displaced tba 
energy and courage of a rovotuiionaxy leaders but it could 
scarcely have been then anticipated that he would fipom that 
time b^me the most adroit and pmdont of diplomatiiits. 
Lord Palmkrston was not to blame for disapproving of a 
revolution which liad been effected under the an6j»oec|^(«^ 
for the apparent benefit of Franco. From the time lAieu 
the rich inheritance of the mcdimval Earls of Flanders was 
absorbed in tho dominions of Burgundy, Belgium, as a 
province of Bur^ndy, of Spain, of Anuria, and of the 
French Empire, had never oven aspired to a separate 
existence. The candidature of tho Duke of Nbnours for 
tho crown of the new kingdom justified the suroicion 
of English siatesmen, who gt^ually learned that Ti/L Yak 
DR Wkykr was as little inclined to onion with France as 
with Holland. His sagacity and firmness contributed 
largely to tho maintenance of a kingdom which now boasts 
a creditable history of more than forty years. Future ex- 
{>erienco must show whether it is possible for a minor State 
to I'ciain permanent indepoudonce in the midst of the great 
military monarchies of the Continent. It is still allowable 
to regret the disruption of tho Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
although during a long peai'e neither Holland nor Belgium 
1 ms hitherto suffered material Joss in consequence of sepa- 
ration. 

Prince Lxopor.D, as soon as ho was selected for the vacant 
throne, had tho good sense to nqjose full confidence in M. 
Van de Wkybh, who became one of tlie wisest and most 
tmstwortliy of his advisers and agents. Tho representation 
of tho King of tho Belgians in Knglaml was one of the most 
important of political offices ; and after tho accession of the 
Qukkn the family connexion and personal intimacy between 
the two C«JurtH secured to M. Van dk W rykr additional infiu- 
onco. Ah the trusted copnsellor of a King who in course of 
time acquired a gmit reputation for political sagacity, ho 
had sonii'times an opportunity of exorcising infitietieo in 
European affairs. In tne earlier part of his career M. Van i>k 
Wkyeu’s Hociul popularity had S4)me elfixjt in removing the 
prejndii^es which had not nnnaturully b^m entertained 
against a State ivsnlting fi*om a succcsstul nwolution. His 
connexion by marriage with a wealthy American family 
Sfittlcd in England was practically equivalent to naturali- 
zation. Both in the time of Lons Phiupck and after the 
ro-establishmcnt of the French Enipii'oM. Van de Wkyrb’s 
vigilance was stimulated by frequent intrigues for tho an. 
ncxntion of Bciginm, and English statesmen know that hie 
patriotic fooling coincided with their own settled policy. 
Al. Van j>r Wkver had, in consequence of failing ne^ltb, 
retired from office Imforo M. Benfdetti’s project of a treaty 
of annexation between France and Prussia was disclosed 
at the outbreak of the war of 1870 ; but probably ho was 
not surprised by tho designs of Naik)LE0N III., whom b© 
had unifomdy •^His' eloquent and indignaut 

answer^ Ai; i'a.rme^haTU« that Betoum 

I Mr. CoRPKN H recommeiKlutiu.*„ in 


X through life the most fortunate of luon, fully in tho presence of French menao 5 ahi ^ 

forhwsucoesisandjustifiwlhisreputatioiig^^^ time before given a merited rebuke to tlie 


youth taken a principal part in the 
eoiisidcrablo historical event, ho crT* V his 

impair the oomplotenoss of , complishment of a 

^ w* .%moting 
intention of 


^otod 


^ ***'*^nsistcut\y docliuod to 


impiur 
further 

Belgium ho hSd work by consenting to 

democratic TovoljP^^^j^?\'’,%moting the independence of 
ucighliour whichP^fl intention of furthtn'ing the cause ot 
EmH)poan Bottl4P®tition, or of aggrandizing tho ambitious 
Counti‘ies ^ had encouraged the first broach in the 
deomixli^h ^^Soiumeat of union of tho Low 

of^FT^ V^rdptUruuder tho House of Oiunoe might have been 
^’tho most statesinanliko conception of tho Congress 
ho It hna, if only it had not been sul^ucntly condemned 
by failure. From tho time when the fall of Nai^oleon was 
soon to bo approaching, some of tlie ablest jioUticians of 
England and of Giu'mony busied themselves with vivnons 
schemes for tho creation of a State which might be strong 
enough to maintain independence on the Northern frontier 
of Franco, Before the recovery of Prussia from the oata- 
atropho of 1806, it was thought possible to unite a part of 
North Germany with Holland and Belgium \ but finally 
■Ahe inoYO practicable project of a Kinmlomof tl^ Netherlands 
' prevgslad. It is useless to inquire whether griMer 
^ i taetonthe pArt of the reigumg family and of thoir Dutch 
ipight , have ooucuiated the good of the 
ITak ot Wbybr grpw to manhpbd in the 
^tMofttebt foreign ruloi^ and he had 



had „ 

apostle of peace. M. Van dr Wbyeb was for a short time 
engaged as Minister in the domestic politics of hisoennti^ ; 
but the mam business of his life was to secure %lgian 
independence by diplomatic action, and more especially by 
the cultivation of the English alliance. He was happily 
relieved from the painful duty of engaging in the ohrenic 
struggle of Iho clerical and Liberal fusions, between 
whi^ Belgian politidans ore equally divided. His own 
inclinations were entirely opposed to tho supremacy . of the 
clergy, but bo w'ould have lieen too prudent to give his 
adversaries an excuse for seeking tho pi^ronage of a foreign 
Government. Although bis long residence in England, 
and hia education of his children as Engfish su^ects, moat 
hare given him a strong interest ^ in the politioat oontw^ 
vorsies of his adopted country, hia good sense and pood 
tusto prcvfiutod liira from himrolf witU citbm* 

pAtty. Hit genoino pstriotisin as a BelgiAH fbrtiuiAtely 
never clashed with his AttAolftneat to English institaiions. 

If H. Vw» DB Wbter’s thonghts had not behn <mceD> 
trated on poblic alBurs, he might probably have attained a 
high literary reputation. Hk oocaaional writing swro 
spirited and foroi^ and be was an aopanplkhed 
With the except Dwm Uumxh, pbhalify bom 
contemporaries poasesaed so 'Ma aknowWifs bcM 
outaidea efboolM Bad of tihair ocwMli. «• ^***.*^' 
tamatum b omBter-of bOdiaiginpIv' **4 m, bbbbwwb* 
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*wSm\i Ja Vk maftb i» li*4 baWi KIvuid* «f lirt pnWio 
IfliMfy of BmK Iid4 Ow omor^^ 

towHivJoraef boQlnwliMkafterwwpasladbuBtD*^^ 
^v«M«OilMCloii«f bii ««».' Bit»flmaiyirM«ii>ptW 
td nuaj nlgcottb *»d » **^**“. H. 

When lie had been far vmnj jmam a mMani m England 
teoonld ft»qnentljT«tt«bw thn bookoane ana the thalf 
<m wMdb any rare or remarkable book waa to be found at 
Bramek. Bus conveiaatkm waa riob in aneodotea botb of 
he bad read and of what he had eeen. As a boy ho 
had ridden over the field of Waterloo tho day after the 
battK ^ political foelinga were, probably under the 
inllueuee lua family, already hostile to French doniina* 
tion. Before he waa thirty he liad taken a oonspiouous 
part in great affaira, and he bad earned tho right of aocesa 
to the beat aooiety of Europe, which he waa fully qualified 
to adorn. There waa nothing in his maimer of tho 8tifi*uo88 
or shyneas of the newcomer into an unaocusiomod social 
aphere. Like all persons who have a natural aptitude for 
oon^^eraatioD, he delighted in sooial intercourse; and his 
diploroatio position, backed by an ample fortune, enabled 
bim to gratify his tastes to the utmost. M. Van pe 
Weyjbr’s namo wiU bo fitmiliarly rocollociod by the present 
generation; and perhaps his memory may bo preserved 
as that of a chief founder of Belgian inde|>endoucc. 
If the work to which all his oiforU wore devotoii is 
unluckily destined to collapne, the Belgian ilovoln- 
tion of 1830 may probably subsido* into the numlior 
of obscure events and alnirtive enterprises. In any 
case it will have been something to give a resiKHstablo 
State the opportunity of existing in proB|)enty and froodoui 
for half a century, while many of the Crowns of Knro|)0 
have in the interval rolled in the dust. Them is perhaps 
something factitious in the cxisUmce of a kingilum which 
shares none of tho Racrifices or reepouHibilitius of material 
greatness. Small States are now more insecure than at 
any former period in history, for the same rtioson which 
has mode Landlooms and small farms obsolete in England. 
There was a time when Ghent or Bruges could with its 
wealth and its armed population defy a ty tannical sovereign 
or a foreign invader, hut at present llelgium would bo 
incapable of ofieiing an unaided n^sistance to Franco or 
Germany. U.Van pe Wrykr did much to onsoro the fair 
trial of an experiment which has thus far Ixioii sticcessful. 
If Belgian inaepondenoe ultimately proves to have been iin* 
possible^ tho fault will not have lain with a firm and sagii- 
dous patriot 


ELFXJTION PETITIONS, 

T he city of Galway has emulated tho county in furnish* 
ing a leading cose in that part of eliH^tion law which 
refers to intimidation. Mr. Justice ReoOH laid fl(»wn with 
unmistakable distinctness the general profMisition that 
spiritual intimidation will make an election void. Theoroli. 
cally, tho arguments that spiritual intimidation is not in- 
timidation at all in a sense known to law are not without 
considerable weight. Practically, tho interference of the 
priesia in an Irish election does produce such an ofiect that 
tlie votei^ cannot be said to vote freely when it is applied 
to them. But the law cannot reach the milder and gentler 
forms of spirifUal intimidation. If a prioai in a gentle, 
unobtrusive manner called at one cottage after another and 
stated thal in his opinion every elector who voted for a 
particular candidate would Buffer appropriate tortures in a 
iuturo world, it may be reasonably doubted whether any 
judge would hold sueh interference to be a ground for avoief- 
ing the election. The interfering priest must do much more 
than thk in order to vacate the soot of the candidate for 
whom he baa stiooessfallj worked. In the case of the 
Oalway eounty dection the interforenoe of the priests had 
rpaebed the poi^t of denunciations and harangues from the 
altar. In one way this is doing nothing more than to damn 
in a lump thcNK who go astaray ; and if a mwt has a right 
to threaten one man with spiritual penalties, ho does not 
seem to be doing anything very different when he soatters 
his curses over a dosen heads at a time. But Ur. Justice 
Ksoon thought that to tde Irish mind a denunciaiioii 
iVom the altar was such an exceptionally dreadful tlung that 
the priests who had recourse to it must be taken to have 
used so unfair a wea]m of pditicai war that an election 
ahonld be deolaced void if won fqr thoio means. Logic wilt 
help us to naderdaad the dwtiiictaon, and we most fiiU 
Nwk on the rough oohuiioa^ snoee whidb we am oUqied to 
psemitto gnide ue in eo suaiqr ^ tbe m law. 


When Ur. Juatiee' BLaoon ptonouuoed thit deukMMi^ 
fttn the altar were not a permiaaible ferisi c| 

^ intimidation in election conteiiUi; 

laymen understood what be meant and ihoaght bn WM 
right, and this ia tbe befit and {.lerhapfi iphly 
fication of his decision. He had got to apply o 6 nadm 
sense to a difficult matter, and this oommoti sense 
was found to be in accordance with tbe comtaoii sense of 
people, ordinarily regarded as sensible. Uen who arc 
capable of believing ^t au Irish priest knows so.preouKdy 
the conditions of happiness or unhappiness in a fhiam 
world that he can say the one will bo bccuihkI by voting for 
Captain Noun and the other by voting for Captain Tlii}NOg, 
are not in the least fittcnl to have the suffrage at all. But 
unfortunately they have got it, and in a rather rough 
fashion a sort of remedy is worked out by laying down that 
these posBOKsors i»f the secrets of tho fuluro may do this 
and may not do that, may curse doliuqnont voters quietly 
and may not curse them owenly. lu tbe same way tho 
recent Gorman CK^closiastical laws have ]m>vidod that tlio 
priests may excommunicatu sinners tu a geuUomanly and 
domestic manner, but must not hurt the fiMdingil of tho 
sinners by giving publicity to tbe action that it is thought 
uoccfisary to take. A man who believes that his priest can 
affect his condition in a Aiture state in the most awful 
manner, but does not mind so long as what is dune to his 
detriment is done in a goiiiletnanly way, is no doubt in a 
very singular state of mind. But tlii^ law must adapt 
itself to facta, and has to deal with till sorts of ilJoirical 
n^asoners and half-lieliovera, and thus deniim'iiitions from 
ilio alUr may be pmciicully, as Mr. Justice Keoou hold, a 
good ground for avoiding aa election. 

In tho election at the beginning of this year tho candi* 
dates bcfrioniled by Uu* priosis oarriod the county with 
Kuch €Nis(‘ that there was no ocetision for ilhgal pmciices. 
But Mr. OTIonnkm,, the clerical camlidalo for tho city, was 
Waten by a large niajorilYi and two mndidiitOM directly 
opiHiKcd to the priests anti tlu*ir party ivciH* ixittirnod. It 
so happened that one of the Huct*esHiui eundidatcH had 
ac^iually miccecded to a pecnigo wlu.n Im was (ducted, and a 
new election lxM*ame nei^cpgary. Mr. O'DonncMi was quite 
niidy to stand another contest, and tlii^ tixm* ho manag(jd 
U) defitat a (Mindidato who would in othr r days have been, 
from fainily oonnexions and property, a most formidable 
opponent. But it was prcoiKoly iK^oauHc ho was in this 
way asKociated with the landf^wnsrs of tlio coaofy, who 
lifui excited the wrath of tho priests by supporting (/aptaiu 
Tuench at tho former county election, ilmt Mr. JovCK 
mm thuuglit jK'oulinrly worth Is^ating. Hio priests set 
to work to beat him. 'J’Jiey were, howt'ver, (^aroful not to 
lose the benefit of the warning which Mr. Jnstico KE(Km 
liad given them. Tin?/ know what pm<diee« lu^ hud do- 
cland to Ix) unlawful, and iluy canduliy ab»t:ditu(l from 
them ; and tho Bishop wlio had been u8|K.«cially allcctod by 
the jiidgroent given in tho ofise of the county elocution wraa 
particularly cureful not to seem to huvo anything 
ostensibly to do with tho election. But the priests 
oru!c more burnt tbidr fingers. They niiderHtofKl a little 
election law, but not enough. They kept hi lent at tho 
altar, but they nishly imagined that it would do no 
harm if they beadcHl bands of uproarioas frhmds on Use 
day of pilling and tbreatenml voUfim coming f.o give their 
votc.s whom they thought likely to go the wrong way. 
They bo fai' succctjdcd as to induce many voUfrs to almtain, 
and their candidate was accordingly returned with great 
triumph. They also indulged in a little bypk^. A priest, 
with th(j help of tho Bishop, wrotcatuostscumlonslctter to- 
Mr. Joyce, and they patronized tho issue of pbicards in whidb .. 
the name of Mr. Joyok whs aasociatpd with the hatod 
namo of Mr. Justice Kronlii But it wa.H not by errors of 
this sort that they did their candidate any real harm. A 
priest may be scurrilous and timndmuous and yet LiOt affoci 
ail election. He is only vzdivining the right of a Britis* j | 
suhj(?ct to exhibit srurh qiiolitjes as In'- ('onsid(;rs will bes'/^f 
win tho iul;mrtttion and support of tbono wliv know and k^va 
bim most. But when the priesis headed sigilts at a mo- 
ment when the poll was actually gdng or^ they ran a risk 
which it is curioiiii that they did not foresee. Tb«y inU 
know better for tho future. They have learnt a iwfiv lewion 
as to what thc^ may not do. tkii it can scarcely bo said 
that, 80 far as political infloenco goes, the wornmgs they 
receive do them much harm* Irish electors seem to regard 
these interferenoes of law against spiritual coor(non m roa- 
aons why they rfioidd We spiritual ooereion morn than 
evar; and pemipa Jiotyag eoold *mit tbe priests better 
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fcban to faaro an ekotion petition decided agaioit tiiem And 
their nominee. 

It might oettainly have eeomod that it did ndt recjpiira 
great acomen to gneea tlmt for prieete to encoiivage mobe 
on tbo day of the election to intimidate oppononia was an 
illegal praotioo. But when it is said that ibeprmtgdid 
not know enough election law^ it most be owned that, ex- 
cept in very plain oases, no one can pretend to knowenoag^ 
election' law. It is entirely impossible to tell beforehand 
what pcaoticos a judge will overlook and wbat lie will con- 
demn. By degrees, no donbt, something like a body of 
ejection law will bo framed. Bnt at present tlm judge is 
<^bljg«Mi to look mainly at the facts before him, and to mrm 
an opinion abont them without laying down any principle 
that will be a gnido to another judge sitting at another 
place. Mr. Justice Mkllor has confirmed tlio olectioii of 
Mr. Cross for Bolton, whoso seat was attacked on two 
grounds besides that of bribery, which was scarcely 
.attemnted to bo proved. The personation agents for 
Mr. Cross had invented a devices by gumming pieces' 
of pappr into the njgister, and then tearing them oil* 
and sending them to friends outside, by which it became 
known, or it was at least intended to become known, who 
had voted. The practice was very reprehensible, but 
in the opinion of Mr. Justice IdEr.rou it only ex- 
IKWod those engaged in it to penalties, and did not 
the election. In the sarun way he hold that a 
letter signed by the agents of the sitting metnlier and 
fuldressed to voters might (sxpciSo those agents iiorsonally 
to the penalties for bribery, and yet that the letter was 
not an act of Inribory Bai!l<tient to unseat the member. It 
is evidently one of the nicosk and most diflicult questioim 
of election law, whether an illegal act performed in the 
inton^st of tho candidate by an indispuiablo agent of the 
candidate tnay yet be so wholly personal to tho agent that 
its illegality does not afTecl the result of the election. Tho 
shades of agonoy in elections are so subtle that uo one can 
say in what way very doubtful cases will strike the mind 
of an election judge, and to this extent the law must 
<»f course reinam uncertain. There will always agitin 
bo some dilforonoo of opinion among judges as to how 
&r acts dono at some former time and tending to 
infliienco the electors are connorted with tho parti- 
oolar election in question. At Windsor Mr. Gakdnsr 
was declared by tho judge to have given ]n*esents 
^ ^lond festivities to the electors with a view of wii^^ing'' 
popularity at tho next election, whenever it took place. 
But his scat was not forfiniod, bocanso no election imp- 
|iened to take place until long after those gifts had bemi 
made. Colonel Usakin, on tho other liand, was unsoatexi 
for having given his tenants permission to slioot rabbits on; 
his estate three weeks before the time when an olootion, 
took place. Theeo decisions are not really conflicting. A 
man may strivo to win popularity by gifts, and to provoke 
fear by tumiBg out tenants dispoMni to vote against him, 
(and ho may act avowedly in the hope that he will Ums bo 
retomod as mexuber for the borough wlioro he is operating. 
'The only thing is, that ho must bo luoky enough not to be 
mrprised by a sudden dissolution while his operations are 
^ing on. But if he has gtiined tho popularity ho 
<oeeks, or made himself suiKotantly terrible, at a date 
clearly antefeedent to tho paritoular oloction at which his 
operations bear fruit, and he is rotumed, then his seat is 
safe. Kot so if tbo samoonemtion had been carried on just 
helbro the time when an olootion takes place. This is tho 
law so flur as these two docUnons can be aaid to have es- 
tablished it ; bnt it is obvious that most diflhsult quostious 
might aiiso aaito the length of time which must have 
atapeed to maho jrtfbi and^ acts of iniituidation innocuous 
on wnd aiilLeJqngiiiakee it Jmown that 

he will be (^omidato when an meotioii ooOieio*^ ... 
v eleotioaidge will hare his own views on suoh apoint, and ‘ 
r Mecnoo:^ on this head, as aim on that of agency, there will 
Vdways bo an unoertaint^ in the law, and no one can tdl 
precisely beCorehand what it is legal or illegal to do. 


. FAMINE AND FINANCE ISCmmA* 

T BEKR is an evident dispemtion cm tM parkof aomo of 
the Jlni^ish newsppers in India toopawto %ht of the 
in mngal. TW may in part hi 4tttxmied to a 
I fSacftion against the seneational etaiMnenfea of the 
, Jhutts and the Oorreqmi||lini^ These 

probably any Shat thqy hpiiil Slgmanted 



41ini(muBg«cmUy^inl^ poatiblav 

timy knew tlwt tim^ imfalio cmild Im rxoii^ 

other sneane, and that, wstiMMit vousniff ihe Bagliah.pvdblm 
^theTaqnxstiefmumiit not Imaxwcieod oa 

the Oovernxaant of Jndta fayithe Home Govemaeat. Itws 
net our business to di8misB**tlm ' allowable limits of con- 
soioos exaggeration in- a good reatue, but it ia nnfort un aS e 
when this exaggeration involveaattacks upon peraons whose 
ofilcial position obliges (them to Ml tbo truth. So finr M 
the telegTBins which used to starilo tbo EngHsb pdl^lio 
merely overstated tiie probable demand for food, 'no barm 
was dono; but when, in order to sustain these over- 
statameuts, the policy of the VioxROY had to be censored, 
there was iojostioe ss ^well as exaggMtion, and even 
a pious motive cannot oxoase this. The Indtau news- 
paf>ers which take tho opposite view of the lacis have 
flowed themselves to go equally ihr in tho other direc- 
tion. Happily they have no .influence on the ^action of 
Government, and as Sir Kiouaro Thmplr has^himsolf gone 
over the ground, it cannot bo of much avail to assiiro him 
that tho distress which be has seen with his own eyes has 
no existence in fact. But to treat tiie famine ns only a 
mther worse scarcity than common, and to rkHcnlo the 
ViOEROT^H preparations as a mere burdening of tho Indkm 
taxpayer for the gratilieation of a sentimental public m 
Kiigland, may do a good deal of incidental mischief in dis- 
tricts lying remote TVom tbo scene of actual distress. It 
will not modify tho action of the Government^ but it will 
help to tuako timt action unpopular when tiio timo oomes 
for paying the bill. 

Tho true explanation of any discropanoy which may here- 
after bo fouua to exist l)Otwoen tho pi‘e|^nitions to meet 
tho neod and tho need itself seems to l)o that it was nob 
possible to asooi’tain at first whether tho famine would bo 
equally severo in all tho districts in which soaroity was 
known to bo inevitable, or whether it wrmld bo very much 
woi'so in some dietriots than in others. 'Fho dotomiinafion 
of this fact dopeudetl upon data which wore not to bo had 
At tho time wlmn tho Vickroy hod to make his plans. For 
example, tho Fifteenth Special Narrative doiicrib<>H tho 
results of thombbeo, or spring harvest, ae oxceeduigl> diiVe- 
rent in different districits. Booth of the Ganges tlie yielil 
has betm much beyond expectation. In Barun the crop 
was greatly injurea by hail. In part of ChumiJSTiin tliero 
had been as good as uo spring iiarvost at all. On tbo 
other band, in the districts wlioro tho mohwa^treo glows 
tho crop this year has been singularly full and abunihir.t, 
forming a most material addition to tho food supply of 
** tbo poorer classes. ” Those variations must make a con- 
siderable difiorenco in the stiuiu to which tho ruliof 
i^stem will be subjeotei}* ftnd if they could havo been 
exactly foreseen, it might have been possible to ro- 
duco the piBparations in proportion. :Bat in dealing 
with unknown quantities snob as woathor and harvests, 
tho Govomment of India bad to make its choice between 
preparing for tho .won^ and assuming the best. It very 
properly took the former course, and thereby earned tho 
nestility of a olass cf journals which, if the prepurutiooa 
had fallen short of tho neo^ would have been bim in do- 
noonoiug the Vicsboy^s wicked parsimony. In England 
the disposition to uudermte tke oxteut of the Yiokboy’s 
preparations wee increased ^y the aocidenial drcumstanco 
that in Tirhoot, where the stress of the famino was first 
felt and continues to bo felt most severely, the transport 
arrauMneuts were not finiahed in time, and the fiunino got 
a little ahead in oonsoquenoe. That accidental start has 
now been made up. and to all appearance the> Qovemmoat 
will be perfectly able to bear all the pressure that can be 
put on it. Down to the middle of .April the supphes of 
grain in the local mariMe were in most districta suffioient 
to meet the demand — in other words, the fiunino was 
of xsMMMgr wkwrewith to buy food, not a 

fisBune fooa 

grain into Behar at the rate cf num than ten thousana 
tons A week, in tho North of Ohnznpanmond in Tirhoot 
distress was en the ineieoie, and tbo number of pemone 
lOsoitingfoilmioliaC^wotMiraadaUybecMoittvl^^ But 
theairsogemento fiir dsoling with tteae growing nmubera 
wm more than imeiAiig^l^ their iaeream; and what 
thieo wesM bdbee had tawn hungry inoba damoroiie for 
** wow** by iag ie ee bein g taansfottiMi^ 

"gunge of wtaipeoplo/* TOw village qrstem io whidb Sir 
Gxoaan CUnniBjU.Mabbad so maeh impovtaBee vRsa IMm 
rapidly agtandedi end in this vn^ the &ogvJ .Oevanwi^ 
Av#l 
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oovqnmff tlvbpc^ iikm m ig k mni^ 9 »i< 
jwlis oCTdb(«M «iibv«te tramlr mmimm teNMl I 7 &r 
pMOMiml* l«» «f«ii iwm Am 
IiMd.i Xn til* ending tlw rf AjrU 

nmlMPi €f l» htwM WM M oii>te zfllirf^wiwrim wm* $o 6«878» 
Wik 539t353> But agWMt 

tfaMDi^ to « 0 kil» fiwteitM incite Btogulpoiie divunaa 
tiST dMtnMM iwmauMit t 6 i to omMmtMf Um« than Sir 
Biosaud TsiiruK^tf « d Amtofi ,And e?oii in B«^AhjP« wham 
atamiite piedieied tfaai tto fnaiDO nvould alAog^ttor get 
the tottertxf the Goranuneut, it promiiiee to to aomewhat 
leee ihui ttoeetimeto. 

The deteifai of tto Indtoi Budget which hare now oome 
te hand here an intcMeeet oalj eaoond to tto detaila of 
the Ihniine oe^aiaatioti. It ui to them tliai we must 
look £or saoniity agasxist futaie oahunitios <»f the Heme 
sort. Tto estunatsd coat of tto fiumno is six and a 
half miUio^ without reckoning the indireot^ ooat in the 
shape of diminished revenue. If/' says tto resolution 
of the Government of India, ** tto oocnrrcnoe of serious 
** defieiezMqr in the food sappliee of tto |)eople de)Mmiled 
upon causes so rare as tto pcttato diNense which pro« 
dnoed tto Irish (kuiine . . . tlienecoesary funds nughi 
** legitimately to hukkI by lean if the cnltnary resourocM 
of the State should ])rovo insuflluient. Uufortu.. 1 
" imtdy, drought, which is the canso of all senons 
** and cxtcxisivo fatuines in India, cannot to rogaixtol as an. 

extraordinary visitation." Within tmi years there tovo 
lieen Csmines in Orissa, in tbo North«VVost pruYinece and 
imhpooiaoa, and in liohar and Bongnl. Oousoquoutly 
loanB cannot to safely dspeadod on to moot fbture charges 
arising from this cause. There is no room for talking about 
spreading the cost of a famine over more than one gonertu 
lion, whon caoli gonerat iou may look to liavtng to 1x»ar the 
cost of nine faimncs to ite own share. Jn future, then^oro, 
it will to ueoessary braidat a fair surplus of iucorne 

** over ordinary cxpeuditiire, sueh a margin should be 
** provided in addition in ordinary times as shall coiiHlitnte 
** a reasonable provision for rnoetiug oooasfoiial expunditune 
upon tonincs." Tliero must bo, jn short, two surpluses ; 
on ordinary surplus fur guarding against uiifcircseen dis- 
asters, and avfamino surplus for gnaidiog against foreseen, 
dtoetm. But while thus resolving to bey beforehand 
with tho consequences of famino, the Govetrnment of 
India* is also detoriniixcd to to beforeimiid with its 
causes. “ A general review is now being made of 
the whole of Hm domijiioiis lu India us> 

rogarda liability to famine, from tbo want isttor of work# 
of irrigation or of means of communioaiiou" ; and as 
soon as this is completed tto Govontnient will conitider 
how for it may bo desirable to accelerate Uiu oonstme* 

“ tion of roprodiictivo puldio works; and if so, how tho 
** necessaiy funds shall bo provided." Hpon the first of 
ibeeo heads there cannot, wo (xmocivo, to much (^ucssiion. 
If it is asoortained ihait, by tbo oonstructiou of certain 
pabitc works, British India con to virtually secnrcil agaixuit 
famine^ these works cannot to too quickly carried out. 
To delay tlio oaoscation would not be merely to socrifico 
higher cKinsidcimtiona to eeonolny, it would to to sacrifioo 
economy itself. Tho cost of making irrigntiun- works 
and railways wkerover they are hem to to reqoirod 
for tbo prcvDBtioa of fixaiine will bo so largo that it 
must be defrayed loon; and if, in order to spread 
the issue of this loan over a nninber of> yearn, several 
faminss have to^to oncooutcred which might liave been 
avoided bjr^ iasnisig it at onoe^ tto result will bo to saddle 
the Govenixiieut with iGmb expenditim out of income at 
quickly reonmng intervale in addition to the normaxient 
expenditiire to to prorided for by boirowing. This result 
of dtiay is too ohvtoas to eBCB{ie notiee^ and it may ttoro# 
fore to oonfidentiy expected tbeh ae eoon ae^ tto survey of 
waaria of tto country in resp^ of irrigation and oom- 
muttieationaxid^ttociiii^^ of* mcedog these 

wants are ocmipletedtxnonqy wiQ to borrowed to aaemoimt 
which win adimt of tto worica being exectifced wHb tto 
thoiieet poeriUa delay. 


KiTOnat-oF Fumsor iwbtrttdtrwi 

'^txSOHAlCrCOrS oi iim* 

JLi sBOBt of « Minirtir dttWtiSk Imt/enOkm 
enaeu 3titkntio» o£ tba onwtimn laM i» O* 
of wovd% or ittber of tiUoi. Xt«b ia t)M» iron 


propoiel Lord Hiamog waa opesi to fet; 

.if asoh a ftoetioaai^ wera raqni^. ho oogto ko to 
oelM Xlhuster of fidtuAtion, and nok to bfsmyr lua 
’destou^on from Franoe* Tto Doka of B4iicni|iCM|lh stfttta M 
laied into unwontsd viveoily by coatraat yfim Xiogd 
^HtMPTON's sdamn gnurityp n^perly replied that to was 
^hiiuaclf already Minister m J^noation, and that to tod 
no (toire to to reduced, in the diacliera^ ^ kia duiiee 
afftoting the diaeaeea oi' cattle, to the oonditSon of a fir^ 
class vuieruiary surgeon, lliose %vhQ hold tto opiniou of 
tord can soarooly dmiy that the Depaxtoent of 

Educatiou is almost superduously rich in officers. Atnouc 
the Iluko of liLi'unoNuV prudoeesHors have been lieru. 
toxsnuwNi;, Lord UiThsi:f.L, Lord Giukviluc, and Lord 
Hiltm; imd tho nyccut ly croated office of Vico-Presi-f 
dent has torn hold by Mr. Lowe, Iluiicu, null 
Mr. FoiisTr.it. It may to doubted whetbew the ordu 
^navy members of the CommiiU^ of Privy Council add 
much to tho dlioiency of tho dc|iartmoui, Tto Duke 
of liiciiMOM>'s Ktalemoul that to pix^hts hy the advioo u£ 
Jjord Salissuuv and Mr. IIakot tos an ufllcioL autt tHxn. 
veniional sound. India luid the nnny piNDtobly leave lliUu 
time for atUmtion to tbo roprusentaUuns 6f School Boaids. 
If tho President of tho Council is at luiy rime unwilling on 
uniiblc to suporiutond tbo details iif cduoatimi^ tto piHjper 
remody is intiramont or traiishirof oflleu. miher thau tto 
croatiou of a new administrativo Board. Tto ]iopuJar 
assumption ttot tho J’residoni of fbc Coundl must to a 
|)oer is eutir«<iy iniicusurato. lu Lord AitiwnnsKK's Guvoriu 
meut, J^ord JouN UussKUi whs at one time PiHiibideut of (he 
Couuoil ami leader Of the House of Commous. Any utimr 
commoner would to iK^ually ca|iable of bohliug the otBou ; 
nor IS theic 11 ny rerihou why the V ii^cs Pruhidout, like 
so vend Uiulur- Secret iiriofi of State, should not occupy a 
Heat iu the House of LoihIm. Lord (iiUNViutu iitaideui4i.lly 
Huggi'sted ilist tkti existing anuuuily would to abatiai 
by tto revival of the office of Lord High Treasutttr, 
instead of tbo arnutgeoiout by which the Prime 
'Mmistor is merely a incrabor of a Comuiissiou. Tlio 
dignity of liord Presidoot^ lias occideutally survived, while 
tto TroHMiry, like the Admiralty, has been fmt in ooiu* 
mishioxi, and coiisccpiently tbe head of tlic Oovermneiitv 
lias no precedeiioo c^xeopt tbat of a Privy Oouucillor. it 
is moxc c*ouveiiieiit to llnd aaw duties fur old offices Ibau 
to njuliijily (UqiartmeutH as tho lunerioiis of govortuneut 
become luoro coiiiplii'abxl. 

No practical weight attachos to tho complaint that there 
is a difficulty in chaining tho rospactive riwfiousi bill ties <if 
tho l^ivsidimi and Vioo-iVcsidsfit of Council, lu tlieory tto 
cltief of a ilepariincMit is exclusively ivs|¥niHible ; and if lito 
subordiuates happen to to abler or mure active ttou bimsolf, 
tho citoioiioy of ad iiunistraitoii is Tioi impaired. For the 
mfist ])art res{)onsibiiity means noibiug but tlio duty id 
axis wen ng’ questions whidi may from time to iiiiui bo put 
iu eitbor Houso of Parliament. Tbo buHiiusis of a Govoriu 
rnoiit otlks) is ooudmied on tto naxua principles with 
the bumncHs of u gr<ut iadnsirial or cotiimurcud under- 
taking, in whioh ovciy man does tho work for which he 
is bast lilted. A liodwqy Company is oontrolled sotne- 
iimes by tbo ctoirrnau, someiunoft by the seorHary, 
the manager, or tho soliinior, on a principle of uaturfU 
seiectiou or unooiisoiouii oompotitioit. Jt is icUo to 
maintain that ilia Vicxi-Preoident of the Contioti prepoxiu 
derates over hts chief merely because be moves tho jiSstiuudes 
for ilkiuoation in the Jlouso of Commons. Tlio work of 
tto depart iiiont is disiribuUxi according to arraugomont or 
understanding lioiwocn tto J^roskieut of tho Coutxcil and 
his cxxUeagua. Mr. Fokstku and Jiord Hii*oir toppencwl to 
to personal friends ; and Mr. Fousrefi * hod ac^’oepied tbo 
V'ioe-Prcmdoncy for a snedai pvqioHr witii tlas rank of 
' Cabioet Miaisier. The Blometxtaty Kducaifon Bill would 
not have hmm, more onsily ]iaased, and tho quarnris about 
tto 25 th Olauso woidd have lieen noittor more nor less 
latter, if Mr. Fr;»HTKa had (sdJed bimsetf Mtuister of iSdu.. 
c atioo, Tto celdiraied Mifiisier of Poblio limtvixotfoa wto 
IjcMMded that all tto fiohc<dlioys ia PrancMi wuie cemstnu 
ing tto satne Latin senteooa at tha se«4^ momoni may 
•nerbaps tove found sufficient ocoapation in etdbmdng a 
Ikiqppy uniformity of atodietb Tb the simpler task of 
controlling parish schools and Oovenmumt grants the 
^Ihdm of UicifMOKOj, witK. thiv sddk^Lord tfAHuos, ought 
)imi to to uoeqaaL. Tto Unto of SUcuMOno unpmmM^Jt 
psdmd.wrtoiiier Lend HiiiivoukiMinasto of Iixatroctxpn v as 
to4Sdmdltoa^HmvtoeiA.tu.I^^ Tim CbrnmNuoufM 
cC JUboatoitiA ensN^gh to do wiih tho 

biatunM^ the priests* and Kr. 3'Kssrra. 
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Lord ORAKVIM.B showed good sense in objecting to an 
increase in the nnmbor of groat public departments. It is 
highly desimble to rcstnot the number of tho Cabinet; and 
Mr. Dtseaeu has received just credit for discountenancing 
tho system of providitig for the greatest possible number of 
partisans by making thorn Ministers of the first rank. ']^eniy 
or twenty-five years ago demands were frequently mode for 
tho creation of new ulhces ; and the Prosi^nt of the Poor 
Law Board, though his duties were wholly administrafeve, 
was often admitted to the Cabinet. No advantage resnltod 
from the exfHTimoiit, though it is convenient that the 
secondary Ministers should have seats in Parliament. Pro- 
po^mis have sometimes l)een made for the appointment of a 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, although the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has no important duties to dis. 
charge. In tho last Conservative Oovernmeiit the President 
of the Board of Trade was a Cabinet Minister, bocjiuso he 
happened to bo also Duke of Richmonu. Mr. Brioht, who 
Bucccodod to the office, was a inore considerable party 
loader j but he never troubled himself with the details of 
administration. Mr. Chicukstku Foutkscck had earned 
rep<jso by his oxortioiis in promoting Irish legislatJon, iiud 
ho had already atlainni Cabinet rank. A Prasident of the 
Hoard of Trade wlio is not in tlio Cabinet is perfectly 
competent to send iriwpeciors to report on railway acci- 
dents. Whim ho at tern pis iiidofiendent intorforonco, ho 
gtmerally finds that he lias either failed or produced mis. 
chief. When pending controversies are settled, tho Presi- 
dent and tho Vice-President of tho Council will have littio 
to do oxce])t to exercise a general siijH^rintendenoe over tho 
permanent Secretary and his colleagues. Cirants must bo 
given to scIiooIk according to certain rules which will 
have been detinitivoly settled. There is no more 
prevalent or more flagrant error tliaii the belief that login- 
fation, which is only inquired at long intervals^ is the 
proper business of a Minister. Tho discretion of tho 
Secretaries of State is so wide, and relates to matters 
HO important, that they necessarily bidoug to tho Cabinet. 
In general, it would Iw well to exclude the reprosontativos 
of the Local Government Board and the Board of Trade, 
the Postmastor-Qeneral, tho Irish Secretary, and tho Vico- 
Presidont of tho Council. 

It is Strang that a i’arliamcntary and ofTunal vcioran 
can bo fuaud to dilate soriously on tho advantages of 
^neml education. Tho heretics who secretly dissent 
I from tho popular iloc trine are careful to ketq) theff' per- 
tnemsolvcH. Bating and drinking matter far 
lAore than reading and writing; but no doiiiaiul has lioen 
mn^lo for tho appointment of a Minister of Food, e.xcept, 
indeed, so far as nutriment depends on agriculture. In all 
branches of administration, the need of superintendence by 
a Cabinet Minister diqiends not on tho magnitude of the 
objects to be attained, but on tho nature of the duties 
which are to be diHcbargod. Tho Foreign Se^crctary 
has in ordiniu^ tirnuH little to do, but be may at 
any moment have occasion to take a stop which ulti- 
matcly involves the issue of peace and war. The re- 
gulation of tho force of tho army and navy and tho 
control^ of tho policy of India .cannot bo entrusted to 
subordinates. The Home Secretary is practiciilly at 
the head of all domestic administrafion. A Minister 
of iJustice, after tho enactment of a code and tho 
organixation of a complete judicial system, could only 
upfuui^t. jiulgoB 08 they are appointinl now, and then sit 
still while they discharged their dulioB. A Minister of 
Education will find ten years beuoo that School Boards are 
or aro not universally established, and that conscientious 
and sectarian squabbles have, as it may be hoped, settled 
themselves. He wul then, through seorotarios and clerks 
who will have littio need to consult thoir chief, distribute 
the Qovomment grant to those who have complied with 
fixed conditions. The President of tho Council will be 
at leisure for his veterinary and official {Vinctions, and 
the V ice-Preeident will subside into an Undor-Seoretary, 
like his aTialo^us prodocessor, the Vico- President of the 
Botviii of Trade. Mr. Forstkr, in carrying his great 
measure, has left an easy task to future Ministers of 
Education. 


SCOTCJH OHUROHISS. 

T HB two great eccledaRiical ParUamenta. of Sootlan 
iwe|ust now boiding theii ar^nual a^tmgs m Edin 
" rlu , Xha grcjr pld priaoo at tbs foot of the Oaaongal 
^ fiwwne or tho toadoitio pas 




fbir a brief pi^riod of mild splendour, and the Booiety of tbe 
Kortbem capital is gentb (fixhilarated by the. Lcmu> Hiob 
C oMiRSsrosKB’s lev^ and dinner-partiaa. His LordbUb, 
as representing tbo QyBBM, holds re^ state at Holyroed^ 
and an escort of dragoons clatters hdbind his ohariot as be 
drives to and from tbo hall of the Assetnbl^^ He has a 
purse-bearer, in black velvo^ with a bag-wig and a sword; 
and a pmr of little pages, in red coats, kn^breechea, and 
white W)M, to stand behind his chair and cany his poctiAt- 
handkonmief. He sits on a throne overlooking the 
Assembly, with the Moderator below him, and is of course 
an object of intense interest to tho ladies, who form a con- 
siderable part of the audience. When be has anything to 
say to tho Assembly, be addresses the members os ** Bight 
** Honourable and Bight Bevorend.” It is of course tlie 
Assembly of tho Established Church which this brilliant 
luminary gilds with his beams. In a ball close by sits 
another Assombly — ^the Assembly of tho Free Chuxnh — 
which has a Moderator in a Court-suit like the 
other Moderator, its vai'iogated beds of nxillinery, and oil 
the forms and coronionics of the rival Assembly, with just 
one important exception. There is no Lord High Com- 
missioner to call tlie members Bight Bevorend and Right 
“ Honourable,'* there are no little pages or dragoons. The 
Free Church holds, however, that, if it bos no Lord High 
Commissioner to sit on a throne aliovo its Modoratof, that is 
not its fault. Ho ought to bo there, and would be welcome 
if bo came, and ihcM)reiically a plaice is still kept for him 
in case ho shonld drop in. Tho Frt»o Church, in short, 
regards itself as the true Church of Scotland, and the 
Established Church as a false Jacod which has deluded the 
State and stolen the birthright of the firstborn. In 
separating from tho Establishment, tho Free Church did 
not renounce its claim b> bo idoutiticd with the State, and 
at ditf'erent times there have been rumours that it waa not 
unwilling to l)o reconciled. Tho mind, or {H^rhaps we 
should say the heart, of the Free Church has, howovt^r, 
been agitated on anotlier side. Attempts have boon znndi; 
to patch nj) a marriage between tho Free Church and tho 
United Primbyterian, or, as it is familiarly known in Scot- 
I land, tho U.P., Church. Tho UniUnl Presbyterians adhoru 
! to tho voluntary principle, and demand that all Churches 
should Iw m'paratcd from the State, which is, of (xmrso, a 
very plain and consistent proixisition. l*ho Froo Church 
clings to tho o{>jK>sito jirincipfe, but gets nothing by it. 
It is in favour of an Kbtablishmeut, only it holds that it 
ought itself k) bo tho Establishment, and that tbe Church 
which at present occupies that position has no right to it. 
Unfortunately, there i.s no prospect that its adhesion to this 
nrincipJo will bring al)Out tbo application of it whiob it 
desires, and consequently a considerable section of it.s 
moml)er 8 appear to doubt wheilier it might not be as well 
to drop it altogother. 

Tho Free Church is thus, as it wore, in a tender flatter 
between two sweethearts. It looks fondly book upon the 
State, and vet it is not insensible to the charms of tbo 
United TVesbyterians. The proposed abolition of patronage 
has added still furthor to its embarrassments, inasmuch as 
it prac^tically concedes tho very point upon which the 
Free Churoh quarrelled with tbe State. The founders of 
the Froo Church declared that they could not remain 
in tho Establishment if patronage were upheld ; but<, 
if patronage is to be abolished, there ia no longer any 
reason for secession. It is obvious, therefore, ^at the 
abolition of patronage will bo, in effect, the abolition of 
tho Free Churi:h in its present form. It may retain its 
name and its independent organization, but tbo ground 
on which it boa hitherto stood will have been cut away 
from it, and it must invent some new raiaon d'itra. Tho 
Free Church Assembly is evidently aware of the neoesaity 
of providing for this contingency, and aq iTiflpjm^i^ mem- 
ber has given notice of a series of resolutions to the eflbet 
that tbo Assembly is very glad to find that the Oovemmsnt 
h^ at last discovered its mistake, but that it thinlni ]t< 
highly unbecoming that the Froo Church should not have 
b^ taken any notice of in the matter, and tbat^ even if all 
difficulties with reg^ to patnmaTO can be got over, there 
are ** weighty constdemtions wbuh must enter into the 

^termination of the expediency and propriety of renew* 
** ing tbe connexion with the State.** The oonelnsion in 
that the Duke of RiCHJi<]in>*s BiH is.a 'Maud oaQ** to 
^ Free Churoh to advertise in eveiy posmUo 
its frmdamotttal prinoinlee— in other words, that iiy « 
tbs originsi patentee of the No X^stromm degaii*; w 
that all imH u ti ons are spnrioaa In effii^ ^ w »f *nfng 
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of atm MMdattm .itoaUi aa«m to 1 m ihrt 
Otnmli hM no oWoelion Whatow to tio pot m ihd {dace 
of tho Ohnroli Xiootknii-Ht pbce which it has per. 
eieiefeitfy m its own— but that it very much ol^ecta 

to be abiorbcd by ito rival; and that it ia quite prepared, 
if He old qnami » pot an end to, to invent a new one. It 
iffW^iaaibleihat, ifit were left to the*gre^ body of the laity, 
theywonld be quite content that the two Churohea abould 
be united ; but there is a practical diffioolty here which 
seema to have beenrather overlooked. The great object of the 
Vree Ohnrch baa been of oonree to compete with the Eatab* 
liahed Chnrdi, and it has accordingly planted churches all 
over the oonntiy, and enlisted a largo body of ministers, 
sohoolmastera, precentors, pew-opcuors, and in short all 
the rank and file of a sectarian army. AU this machinery 
has been provided on the theory that it was necessary to 
save the people from a false Church ; but what will bo the 
nae of it when there is no longer any didoreuce between 
the one Church and the other P There may bo room 
for the Free Church as an antidote to a poisonous 
Establishment, but is there any need for a double 
dose of precisely the same sort of physic P This is a 
question on which the interest of tho practitioners will 
perhaps outweigh tho choice of the patients. In some of 
tho huger towns both Churches might find enough to do, 
but in a great many parts of Scotland there would be two 
ministers and two ohurohos whore only ono was wanted. It 
will be soon, therefore, that tho great ol)stacIo to recon- 
ciliation turns on tho disposal of duplicate apparatus. Tho 
Free Church is, in fact, prottv much in tho position of an 
^tatin^ League which has been unfortunately sucressful 
in carrying its Bill, and dnds that there is no longer any 
excuse for soliciting subscriptioiis. There is no alternative 
but to disband tho staff or start a now cry.. 

Tho kind of basiness which comes before tho two 
Assemblies is pretty mneh the same, but the Free Church, 
os is perhaps natural, appears to be more disposed than 
the Esmblisnod to sensational views and violent remedies. 
The drinking habits of tho Scotch people are still, it secerns, 
a groat stumbling-block in the way of both Churches. In the 
Fm Assembly on elder from Kinmuudy made some siartidug 
statemonta. He had heard, he said, that even in fash- 
** ionable shops in Regent Street, London, luncheon- Irars 
“ wore provided, at which brandy, wine, porler, and ale 
“ were serve<l, free of cliargc, to tho laduis wlio went there 
** to do shopping/* And ho had further been told that 
** he would be astonished to hear the luinics of members 
** of Parliament who had mme down to their work 
“ in the House considerably the worse of stimulants’* — a 
statement which, oddly enough, was received with ** ap- 
** plansc.** It might have been suggested to the worthy 
elder that, even if there was no mistake about bis facts, 
the Free Church has apparently a sufficiently hard task in 
endeavouring to chock: intemperance at its own doors 
without troubling itself about members of Parliament and 
ladies in London. In another case, the Assembly liad 
to exert its authority in order to prevent some fanatics at 
InvomsiB from enforcing a rule of their own invoniion — 
that DO brewer is morally fit to bo an elder. A member 
remarked that Johk Kkox, in tho First Book of Discipline, 
laid it down that ministere were entitled to an allowance 
for beer ; bat no one seems to have had tho courage to 
remark that it would perhaps be well for Scotland if the 
people drank moro*b^ and less whisky. If the rule 
were applied to brewers, it would have to bo extended to 
dirtillore, and the members of the Assembly might then 
have found themselves bound in consistency to Ibrswear 
their toddy. Yet the motion for exclusion seems to have 
bad many supporters.%The incident is remarkable only as an 
illustnitiou of the temper of the Free Church. The Esta- 
Uishedf Ohnrch is equally distressed about intemperance, 
but is disposed to de^ with it in a moio reasonable spirit. 
If there were no other diffieulties in the way of amaigmna- 
tion, the keen and aggressive secterianism of the Free 
(^urcb wmdd prohsbly prove a sonroe of fresh divisious. 


cxmsirnmoKALA 

rpHT^tabelmlive ** eoostitirtiimsi^^ 

^ JL eiifU ia our dktkiiiBrlei^ ia arsU aaasniood to slcpiity a 
aaevsd etos ma re whidk to seato reiaore k slsmst is asessi^y re 
sitleadasre upre divire irevkSL wsasmusi that toe nsae luid 
its srigto re the Oaivenltiei^ sod potaU la 

tore more amtlisBastiesl of towns tos ootaial dar*t work d the 
tofltare itotat iastadsA aa hiw re rereh treav s^ 
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rikesrfh) high roads which ledisto from a oommoa esatfo Mm the 
liare in a guoiuetiicsl disgmm. Tho veiv aamre whioh have hoeu 
oQufsmd upon them bj popular usage iaoieoto the tstt|isr ef mind 
m which they am eeuenOly trodaen. Tbs ** ssuior wfougler's 
walk,** the ** paroUoiogtam, sad— aiost sig ulficaat, but to the 
gensiol public most mysterious of titles— the “yda” are do- 
reriptive of tho paths themselves and of the porsons who use tliem. 
Many ore the weary students who have tramped their daily allow- 
ance of ereieiee along roads of which wo hope it is not olfeastve to 
say that they oro oinougst the ugliest in the Queen's dominiiUii, 
nad who have been vexed even in their hours of retoxiw 
tion bv a disiuAl dance through tlieir brains of grim mathemutical 
aymbols. Even if they perform their treadmiU round in 
pairs, the conversation of tho sufferers turns uptm tho didbrontbil 
calculus, or at. most condescends to an esUiunto of the chances 
4 »f the coming tripos. And yet we have no doubt that the 

eouAtitiiiioiuu *' e\en (»f tho most stM»miou« student is of iwsenlta! 
service to him, thuugli some more exciting recreation would piti- 
bably do him more p^od by more thorougniy distraoting lik imnd. 
By tile limn enga^u in prtifessiomil pursuits in l^ndon Urn want 
is still moiij deeply felt. The diffioully of taking any agiuoablo 
exenrisii is exceedingly gnmt. A lew virtuous persons may keep 
down tho girth of their WHiHlcoats bv M\\\k* kind of gyniitiisUe ex- 
orcises or by a morning ride. Hut tlie majority are couteut with 
such physii^ labour is ntH^ossary to take them from thuir houmw 
to their chambers, and which may" pcrhfi)>s aimmnt to four or 
miles walking in a ilsy. A 111011" who has been previously lu^cus- 
i tomed to some athletic sport tinds this allowance insutllciont, and 
not uiifrcquontly suifurH in health from his enforced deprivation, 
lie will pruhauly supplement his daily round by an m'caaittnal 
march ioU* tho country, and the Ik'sI Jiiivde of coiuuiiiUig pleosiiti^ 

I with exercimj in such perlbrmancoH deservcK some considiM'ation. 

As Lmdon grows, the dilllculty of tiiiding anything like a 
I aatisiaciory walk h«H‘.oines daily greater. Tho suourban I'ogion 
which, not many years ago, could still show charming spcMnmena 
of English country, is Uuiig mpidlv swallowed up by a locnsUUliu 
iiivtiHion of Hc^mi-<iota 4 ‘hiHl \ilks. ^lothing can be imagined itiorn 
deprchsiiigt^) the s«>ul itf man than tills Uiud of compromise, which 
too often coiiibiitcs the evtls of town and country. It has naither 
tho liveliness which delighted Johnson at (Jharing Cross, nor 
llie charm of solitude. The housi's have all tho sppeiimneo of 
awkward (rm^kneys who have seitUsl theiUKdvcs amongst Helds by 
muiie accident, but have not acquired the habits of country life. 
They are as litUo in harmony with the scenery as hir, uiiuk's 
tourists with an Alpine vsHey. To walk hir miles ihrcmgh rows 
of such dwelling-phuM'S is Ur suffer from s waking nightmare. Wo 
would suggest, fur example, to anybody who likes to try tho expe- 
rimout, to start from Hyde Eark Comer ami ualk through Ken* 
sington to Hanimersmith, Kew, Brent tor<i, and Hounslow. Ho will 
puss through a Htwt - for with few inliuialH it l» little else "-some 
ten miles in length, roiiquaeMl nlniosi exclusively of mean 
houses, with se^nrcely a is’rap of garden, wliich for all praclica) 
puiqNrhcs might Its well within hearing of Jt<rw bells. Isd him 
then romemltcr tlini he might have walked for an c^|ual diHlancu 
ill thoopiioHiU; dinction and have met with nothing more cheering to 
the lover of scenery, lio will U*gin to think of London ns of stmia 
monstrous polyp, or ss retM-rubliag Hugh's ;>if in cc, stretching out 
its gigantic arms oxer gre^ui Helds, ibirKemng tho sky, liefoiiling 
the Rtrf^iiris, and cxtoiuiing iho reign of all that is bideoua ami 
squalid. Our onccbtors were gruinbilng two or throe centuries 
ago over the monstrous growth of l^mdon, and old ( Vtblictl was 
never tired of denouncing the “wen.*’ Whut would tluy have 
thought could ihov have Wen Iransmrrtitd ti> the pnracnl day, ami 
what wilt bfi the fal« of our (lewMuidaiits if the proc 4 *ss contuims 
till tho oilvanceii gmird of tho army of ho lines hasenrpt to WindiKir, 
or [Mirluips to Brighton Y 

A p^hkI many problems might be saggr^U d by a social phiJosn- 
pber 111 view of this portentous phenfim.>]i</ii i but for our imuio- 
diale ptiqiow; it is enough t<i ask whut tho Isist mode of ioitipo- 
rary escape from this devouring iuo/T^t. r. VVe nr*) roriHnod 
to ijondon throughout tlw week, uml it jwirt of our religion to 
make a iiondon Hiinday hs dismal os pos*«ih!<^. fmckily thera arc 
aliJJ Fsilways which enablo us to gel a b*w houis amidst purs air 
and pleosaot sights ; and luckily, to), the ticighboiirhmxl nf I^nidon 
is by DO meojis barren of i>lm;cs wheivj simple cnjoymcuUi are 
still twsily attainable, 'i'm re are healln* Af;d commons within a 
short disUDf^ from which the old ruslie deiiiiM* have not yet boeu 
extircise<h We may that a tine; will couic. 1 ners arc 
CDthosianU who pn>pose to improve those wanti; phices whiidt buys 
hitherto escapee! the advances of civ*ilixation. Home of our 
roionners would be ca|mble of seiidi^ upciti Wimbledmi Cointtion, 
and cutting it up iuto suiall lots in order to >n» the expori* 
moot of peossui proprietorship. They consider it to as a 

crying svll that Uwre is still uoctdiivatod lonii within a 
daj'a journey of ixuulon, and look frjrward to a tiine 
when every rood of gniund will mainUun its man; or 
wbso, in other words, Xkiglaad will he a gigantic chfws- 
hoard, with every square SfrpUsd to the most prosiic of [mr- 
8ueii ihsorkUi bats iUG|tilv nnt yet come inhi pow<fr : 
wtmkl hofie that as the world hscomea more civiii/ 4 :d tho 
real volnx of our still nnqprilt spares will Ivecome mors highly 
imiiidstsd^ Ev^jy iiicf«sre of gsret tow xs nwmtum the vs!ao to 
tom inhaUtants of tliore of the island whi.^rcf omt mn 
iirsathe urecmtinibatod rir. and walk without treading uptm 
QSis'i neighhouts^ toss, if tos nsesaiity had boeo omistent to oar 
shesitowy waiaay hocy that too metropolis woiila hare grown.. 
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up within meh of the Enpr^ish kkeaor the Wokh httb, niikil 
cAti hardly bo niodo accoHMibio to a buoy man until the %i]if 
machine uoa k^en brought Ui puff^ion^ *Ah it ia^ hcnwavfc^, the 
prcffH*nt gonemtion (!an nmnaiiro prattv well. The counites tonnid 
liondon are not to bo reckoned aa atnongst the moot.bM&UftillNDrta 
of Kii^liah aceueiy, but they have beaatiea of their own, aosuc 
of which, indeeil, have be^ made oven too fnmiHer by the 
industry of our artietH. Wo, are perhaps a Utile Ml t^red of 
views fVom the Hnrrey hlllH and 6f reaches of the .Thamea. And 
yet Vdh of tboHo ihvouritt) haunta are too delicious to be sfioilt by 
ihiuiliarity. The Thanfios is not oulto so long as the ‘Miftsisaippi 
nor AO imposingaa the Rhine. Tlie weirs are less impressive throi 
Niagara, and the stream in its Inrwor reaches has an unpleasant 
t* ndenrv to run dry or to expos© banks of very doubtful composi- 
tion. Rot there is no etremu in the world on which the pleaetiro 
of Hidident tioiiting can bo enjoyerl in. greater prrfectitm ; nud a 
march along the banks from W'ihdsor to ilenley talmsone through 
Acenory as soothing and refrushing as can easily found in any 
rouifti’V. This, indeed, is the specvil chann.of English roiiiitrv. 
It is liable Uj many objections; it is deficient in sunlight, its 
fcHtiiri'H are ant to be petty, and it errs liy oxeessivo neHtm*8si. The 
hodgemws which we admire in detail cut it up unpleasantly for 
artistic pnrfKises, and hindt r us from receiving the impn*Hsion of 
the grand sweq)s of hill and plain more common on th»< (Jontiiient. 
Hut, oil iJiootherliand.it ha.'i Uie charm fieri ved from the abundant 
manifestations of the unininn uptod calm of ceiititricH. Ah*. Tennv- 
'^nT\ bfis very proper! v a«huitUtd nti EngUsli vignette inti» the 
pictures presin'ved in Oio l^alaco of Ai*t ; oni» of them rQ)>resent5 

on KngMsli limne ; gray twllJgbt poured 
f)n (l*‘wy poslnow, <lewy 
Hatter than sleep i oil things In order stored 
A haant of mu'isfit iKutcc. 

Tt is prcfifwdy such scones which r©frf‘sh the soul of the weary 
cockney during his brief period of («eapo from London worries. 
Tlio^wilder spaces Avhich inlt‘rvono and enable one to gat ones 
tVet olV Uie turnpike roud aw) not large oru>ugh to produce the 
scn«‘e of wildness charucteristic of a .Scotch tinM>r or an American 
forest; but they mal e an admirable setting for the more highly 
e.ultivalod regions. The whole of England, it is siauetimcH said 
by cruiiplimentaiy foreigners, is u garden; bnt in Ibicoii's ideal 
gjuvhui six acres out ol the thirty were to be allotte^l to **a heath 
or desert.’^ It was to 1x5 “ framed as nmcli as might be to u 
natural wildnos-s"; and to include thickets of sweet liriar nud 
honeysuckle, with ^Mitllt' liaaps in the nature of nioicliilU/* set 
witli* wild thyme, pinks, violets, sirawUnvics, cowslips, and 
dnisie.*). In oar imlional garden, therefore, wo do wol! 
to preserve n proper ndtuittun) of country still in tin* 
loiigh, though ©lervwhere intermingled wifli sfisc^es of elaborate 
cultivnfcioji. An admimhle sprcimoii of such judirioiis wildtirucsa 
may lie fotiml by Ihti tourist who walks from Windsor past tlio 
Vir/ii Ilia Water, and tluni, after a short divergence to the wi*st, 
strikes llu3 Ohoblmin riilgo.s, nixl follows them to the Hogs Hack. 
Tlim he may either ert'ss heaths to the Devi Ta Punchbowl— the 
devil being on ndminible liindscrtpo gardener— or follow the line of 
cball: hills along the IL^g’s Haedr to Jki.\ Dili, and ns far us he 
pleases into Kent. There is scitrcidy a more lovely walk to Ixi 
huiud in Englnml tlmit along the nut very iiumntninuiis ridge W- 
tween (luibUbnl und Dorking or Ijiailherhcnd. Vino woods, and 
gorse-covenjd commons with soft turf, ure ndmtmhly intenniiigled 
w ith lovely views over the rich country which stretches to l<eith Hill 
and Black" Down. Such u walk is within an easy day’s journey 
from Loudon, and nut. only o.\crei?<'5j the nmscles, but lays up a 
series tif pActuies of which it is pleasant to recall the reality in the 
midst of our wiioke-liegrinuHl atiuo^phero. With a liltle energy 
it is p«esihle to UiUo a day^s hollaav in regions ))crba]Ks more 
beautiful end slmugely negletded bv many lovers of the 
]»ictuiert(}ue. Th«' Now Forest is alUl an admirable «jH5ci- 
nien of tlio sconery in wbieh Englialuiieii have u traditional 
jdeasurt). Foreats, gwierallr spenkiag, may WproaouiHMd %o l>e a <hv 
iMsiou. Thu wiuiieval forest of Anierien, now that the K«d Indian 
and tlio WxwootiMuan have protty much xetircil into Coopers 
novels, isiathar snggesttvo of lumber than of romantic assooiavitons. 
The ttoea may bo uiiiefitl for eommereial pmrposea, bnt they are not 
avrsnged for tlw* enjoyment of •lHiid8ea]aj-*paint©re. Fontd'u ou tho 
Lonlinoutare for the most part coUectums of tall sticks which 
are oWioiiilrlblkal at r(tgiiUriQter\*alft,aiid have nothing impa«ssive 
ubont . (diem except their extent. Ibit in the New Fonaii oae may 
still lose oneself for hours amongst nnUe groups of oaks and 
Wcliesiupst plcturesipiely ni7aotffal,wiihbToiadm ffhMlaSt«nd 
not so nmeh choked by imiitirgrowili aa to inmceal th© noble ^propojv 
tion.t of the nionurchs of the fiowst. It » Imie that of late ysara 
nu t euuoiiuual Uovemiiient has out down same of thoin)^ pvand'trsoa 
to Kubrtitaio misenible {dmdntions of laioh. and pine. Butaa^yet 
tho luistchief has left einaigh of the ganutneloMt to be infinitely 


^^HOkiiMr » oae af .iim^iailthiMka^ 

4t4loetnne which ispnocribod by wnnj mnriieal and, jih a n a n i l h ii i d ^ 
.tks,7jiiay find isbuiidaBt temptationa within >a ^in od iawMt e .>dtotawca 
Iwm . Lun(dh>n,ai^ .gain Toliaf ibr tho aokea .of iaet laaasruiMi ,by 
inceoaant tramping© along street pavements,, and for bitgaii^ 

>by thick deposits of the omnipresoDt blacks.’’ ^ 


THE RIVAL CIIURCU BILLS. 

QCIiHAIFIS are juiltiplyinK for the Rguktion, .ao.oaQed, of 
O divine woeship, witii which the gonuzal reform .of 
siostical Judieatur© haagot mixed up, even if it does nob succeed in 
swoUowing the smaller and more tempora^ movement. The 
Archbishops* first Bill, to bo sure, exurts only mr purposes of com* 
pfirisoQ ; but the amended form of tho aumojprojoet exists to bo 
coiuiidcTed in Committee on the 4th of June. Then thoro arc papers 
of nmendnieuts on it by Lords ^Iburoo and Bhaftesbury, so com- 
pletely chuirgiiig its character as in aoah caso.to auiouit toi^a now 
Bill ; while the Duko of Marlborough and Lord Limerick content 
theinwlvfui with following the lines of tho existiiig Bill, and 
eudoavgur to omond its wont provisions. On the other hand, 
the Cunvocatiuns of Canterbury and York in tlieir mpeciivo 
erlticisDis on the Archbishops* two proposals adventure a strong 
preference for the reform anJ strengthening of the existing Consis- 
tory Court ; and Mr. Holt has coiim) forward in the House of Com- 
mons with bis bid in the sha|HV of Die “ JCcclfsiasDeal OlFencos ’’and 
tho ^’Acts of Unitbraiity Amondmimt ’* Bills, vriiich tae new 
standing for socoad ) reading on an ioiriossible night, with tho 
obvious inteution of ambushing bi^hitul the Archhishopb’ Bills. 

As tlio second sdltion of the arch ionis4;opal .prupus^il Hubatmi- 
tially figi*oeB with th»3 first draft, it will be the nitjst convenient 
course it) give a brief siuninary of ih(3 latter, pointing out as we 
proceed the fratiire.H in which the later differs fivnii tho former Bill. 
The proliminarv objections to Die meamifo us © whole are, ns we 
hjiveluMl ocrWion to point mit, that while it protosM^s to be a 
general measure for tho roguiatiun of divine warship, it is ijireolity 
intended to Htrike at one chii^ uf porsons who nuvy lie oireudeis iffjUHliy 
with, but arc certainly not mere so lluui, oilier parties in the Church ; 
and that in Die desire to come down whli a decisive Wow, it dors 
not .'icrupk* to add a third and novel episcoj^ial trihnimi to Die two con- 
current jiii-isdiotions of Du' old Consistorv (kiurt and of tJu* newer 


iUdi;'lurul to tho tomist, and ©y»ii to AttiBiy aSnskms, if bo be so 
dispo-^ed, to tho times of Kobin FIoca^^usid imwks about Bnfrif 
iuhI the rmpeotalUo Purksss ntho oaviisd baa body to Win- 
cbestcr hfi\»« eriai heard ^ travdUar* on 11110 aiaighboiimig 
mll'cmy 'X'hu pointed to tho plac©'*wben^ IM Ac 
Gramm shot >Vat Tylar. Jbew^ 

this Bight pwvmhm toabataln fiwa 

Ffmn4t>piifBy,{aritftmf4Mict of m 

ia4|iu bsMtlifai; «ad a 


Court of thi3 dioci'san cnxited by the Church Di-«’ipliii‘‘ Act of 1840, 
with which tlie adiuinisDaDoii of spirtliial suits is sdv*^itxly enciun- 
Wrud. Thibet wofsatiiriis are reproduced in the secotvl Bill,altlunig]i, 
as we aliali seo, tho composition (»f tln^ tribunal created under it is 
assiiuilateil U) the Oousislorv Court. Tho preamble of bulb Bills 
is Die same, n'l iDng tliat it is oxiH'diunt that in certain cases 
further rogiiliitions Bionld be made tor the aduimlstr.'iiion of tlio 
laws relating to Die pt^rformnneo of div ine sen ice ” ; and after some 
short pruvisiniis we reach the ««v<»ntli clause, ** interpretation of 
fenuH.” In this, according to both mlitions, w'o find that the tenn 
Church meaiisany ‘^caDiOilrol or other cJuindi, oha|)el, or oUiur pl^ico 
of coninion woi'sliip, in -whioh the Book of Common Prayer or any 
part thereof is ivquiretl by law to be used.*’ When we I'onsider tho 
sharp and summary Datum of the jurist] iction proposed to ho 
created, the iutmitioual exclusion front this dsiiDiUni of any o.Yce)>- 
tioual place of worship will uot escape notice. The iudusiun uf 
cathedrals within tho scope of tho lueosuro is a umvision which 
will not besT examination. We may remark that’ by u later clause 
in the amended Bill collegci cbauels, Univ«»eity churclies, and 
the cha|ioU of three public schools are ©xemptcirl, whiish mala^s 
the retention of the cathedrals oven mure indefanalble. 
** Inciuubont ” means the pci-sou or persons iu holy inxiara it^ally 
rvapousible for the due pcrfunnauco of divine service in 'aay 
church, or of the order for the burial of the dead in any burial- 
ground ” ; wliile ** Pariftli ” means “ any parish ’* or 8»:i foi*U| “ over 
which any incumbent has Ihooxclusiv'e "cure of smd» a definition 
wbicli cither animls the whole Bill or else eAtalAiahes ^at the 
bishop has no cure of souls within his «nvn diot^ese. ^We nuitt 
mthor fully sot out tho.dofimliun of ivanAliimisr, or our mu^a 
will hardly appreeifito the voke under which it is sought to 
nlao(3 tho of Die English Church. BoDi editiouh deiixio 

Iiiiu to be 41 ^^malo . person of full itgo,” and ro<]|iiin^ ** s<3l©mn ” 
declaratiou on his port that he is a member of Die Ohurtdi 
of EnjflaiKt as by law ostkbliahod, of wliicli dM*kirAtiijn and Of 
Die deiiitition involvetl in it he is himself to bo the judge. Both 
then combineto prorido in identieal ianfrtti^^ that til is tmllo per- 
aon, to be a pwrishioiieT, ^^olthor lum, and for one Y«*^«mat, 'baforo 
Ukmgany protw6diii|s Act, hay© had ibis uattal jdaco Of 

abode in thofariah within whioh Iho; church is situate, ^er for the 
MO of which the UuriaFgnNuid is lii^ly . provula!j,,t^ which the 
rsproseoUUan relates, uot rmiUml afanMud, U etcitcr or 
fenoaf of bnuio or ttnrmwi in ihe The words whi^ 

we have put into italice hafrUy reqnim oomment. The Idea of nukiiig 
any non-resident landowner or tenant, however small his tnateriB 
interest may be^ an ** aggrieved parishioner for the pturpose of per- 
ssenting any chunyman with whom hebasnever pcrsimiUly badany- 
thiim to d^and wiDmtwiyen of that years 

^le^aised .Isr ^ nsldsat, is oae .to whh^ tnut 
: ihtiiiataaat wdU JKVt to a.wieinwt IisteQ,«]tha«gh UMtf twice 
tmaasadadtoalf to ItoAiMy ;ialid%i^ of sweftW fMutoaa. 

tftot) df a knot 

_ Wqt, ’AS dslstois -af 


SibtiiTdiiy Beview; 


an«o t» dvftw tto 

mdiHtkavaii beladfo* th^ khW' Iwt Uv«d w tlw 

pMiikflkr a tawlvaowntii, patipan, aetimi tUfiahan; airi^naa am, 
&mU0iita9O{Ml waa, nwrf auougb. to b» aeeejtoi* ^ lafamwa 
Minit Uifi vmA ‘^pHM from whoM mUiiiiliiitiima tiw wmy be> 
aWtfl!. UbmMI, m nat cciusuWta^ ihta 

vojy (KHiiprehfiwiva iMniUon burUi of Okufoh aaH of pirtiiliioAaMi 
Umt poraons in a paoi undmr not leas tlnui a tvmlvenMMithV aan- 
taiUM» miffhtiiotrlmvooate^ rifflit to lay aa inlanttalioft 

a(pauMit & oHa|ibimt ^ cawy it undar^tko 

Mondod Bill up to-tW aicbbiiliop m* caaa tlm Uisliop ahould bo 
BO uneiiHl ua to alaiegfla^ itr 

The 8th OUmuo^ whieh followa^ skowa- tho iiaa to whioh tho 
pamhioiior U to bo put. By both editions ibo aivhilMooa or the 
nuuTdMii^WtkBtotan^ inriahioneraaiidhy thu asoondaohurob*- 
wardfeo or any tbiut iiambionan'^niaiy lay an infonuation bofora tha 
lUabop 

(i) That in such ehiirdi nnr altoratiMf in or arhUtiofr to ths fatiHtf;ofna« 
ntsnu^ or OiruUnre thoreol’, (uu Ihmmi iwula without a iat^ttliy IVoiH lha 
onUnary luitbonzina: or ruiiflrinini; Aoa^h alteration or aihliUont \a that any 
decoration forhiddtm br law hat botoi introduoNl Into hucU 4*hurrh ; or 

fa) That the IniMmHM'ui haw im^l or pennifttNl lo I# u-wd in i»u«h rhurfh 
or bnria^^iuad any unlawflil oniamcnt of the mliitirti»r of the chirrrh ; <*t 

(a) lliat the incftiinhent )m« fxiiled to oham^e tUtt iUr<M*rioTia eonlaiiiad in 
tbeiioolL of fNimmott l*rarer relating to the |Mrfortnaae<% in mmU rhiirrh or 
kMii1al>grmiiitl, of the (wrvii^, rito\ and A.'erenMinieA^ardarvKl ity the held ImhUl, 
or Ua» nnid«% or |>oniiilted to Ut laadni, any unUwfnl addiluui to, alteratluii of, 
or orahwiuii fruiu, ench t^orvicea, riira, nud ccfcinnuicA, 

It wilt be Thited that no llinit of timo is pmvidnd for in any of 
those clauMiiii 'Hie additioa to tho fnbrio may have bmm a 
chancel oi.nmtjmeted or twontytivo ^eatn aim»« aitd by aoino 
iireeodin^ incnmbimt ; tho failure in olwei^inp thodiroetiona of thn 
Prayer^^lkiok may bo of a dosen years' standm^.i hut thn <h>Uttor n 
hanUs lue not on that account to bo ntayvid. 

Tfie following clauses in the original ilraft give the hislKip, ** if 
Ac th/ink Jity' tb(' power to oonaiiW such niforonoe to him within 
three months, with the help of thn three fijis<»aiiom who njiiuvired in 
the alsiTtive and uiMnUnthctnry flhiurck DiMupHae Act of 1840, 
one of whom is lo l>e a lawyer of a coHaiii' staading, another a cltaiu, 
archdeacon, or chancellor, and the third' any one whom the bishop 
fancive. The stneinicHl Bill extends the period to six months, and suIh 
B titutes the chancellor of the dio(.‘e«e,or in Cano lie Iw not a lawyer, 
Bfitne l^arrister of not less than ton yoam* standing for the tiasmiiora 
This is almost the only point on which woosu honesily say that we 
think tlMi newer art improvement ujKin the iirst dmft. But 

this slight umelionitioit i» iuor«i than count orhnkmced hy a vury 
monstrous new provision, which is eraVjodied in the nth Clause 
of the sueoiid Bill. < Itir readers will tiotlisvo overlooked tho worda 

if he think dh" These enable the bishop to get rid of tVivedons 
chargm, thongh thiw will imt cure the publicity and tlie fNvinrlab 
tbe misery hihI trouble, wliirdi thatproccas of debition must ocensimt, 
oran tliough the iiiformaticm sluiuid be nipped in tho liml ; fur it is 
not to be tliat such informers aa the Bill will liatnh w ill 

not talli' care to iirockim their nchim*ciiiMits through lo(*al |Mpeni 
and at ]Md'-housc meotingi^ savoured witir jilentlfuiidum^ <rf the lalso 
nrelato who has shown his complicity with tlie ritualistic^ finest, 
mt the si*crmd Bill talcea c^aie t4i punish the p ea cw ■ m aking bishop 
for his coin moil wense. The diooesiai who dues to ** diwide not to 
proecied to «*o»sidor the renreewntation " must state in wriling his 
ressona for such decision,'^ and present the ranm wftliin fourteen 
days to fuioh publiofoia, keejwri of worse honiHui, or whoiwfir else the 
three jiarishionors nmy be ; aud tbeae wotthies have tluhriglit within 
a mouth to send it on with the rerumieiitatloR to tbu arehbiahun, 
who may, if he tliinka lit, hear iinci consider the oaso with the help 
of his \H(eajr«g»neral ; while, ifiie doee net ao thinks nattliar ho tier 
the bishop will have any powtir of r na h i iig.tbe ddatora imiart, to the 
oast id even a ainfi;^ ihrtbiog, for whak may very llkeiy. be an net 
of Indeeimt^ inaolenre. If the biahci|ie by their nfmeiii^ or ot-ea' their 
sUence, in the House of l^uida^ aeriaiMe is this pubho humilkiioB: 
BO ihouglniolly pnmesBcICLWtiMuWtliiBrTnetR^^ they wilt 
^ far toshow thaltliereiniiatit of dWnitioa Btill leeerved for them 
in t\m Bill ia not in very safb huidt. 

But ¥s» mnat hurty nw to the pmedttnr lebiah" to rule the 
dlooeenn Htnr ilhember wbnr the Biiit; ^omnmL.. Js both editione* 
the ififonner and the inmivkmt m» to hsvo a pitifni twoiity-oiNi 
daye’ mdicMi^ and tibe Imtar it to raeeivo a^copy^ of the ttTpHMoita* 
ttotto^ while oi|i|^ by the hni^. and fouMea Uaya by tile iwBoed 
BUI (with^ a power fmhngmeiie) ia tha inadeowto tiiao oinei 
to the iseinnbani to tnmmit' hia nnaweoto the'biaham Whetr 
we lememW haw nranh U hmileed is^ afSMigihg;a«oed defisM^. 
how maow cmnnultotkna with attovnay' or oommL boiri msah. 
dalkmuoe to the ommwiepawi of witseaaiM, the iioodnwBe o£fa» 
pateryacopewiBfcaoor tin^ Beh if Is the f a ne 

whileoo asswwk^nsendetod ea to^lw taslhof anyetahanaar^ ori£: 
tiwna w mr dioea see tasah Oor iBwaiiiopBhlt,*"naoh>B Nlow wi t -siadi/ 
bsdeetoed to botma’^ Itw o e id Jaare wauaed^he aaeet i a a i edi l il e] 
tbiiifiiB iho wpild thad'SBisly thiity BoiM 
tioo, iuto whom some elemeotary pruaci^ ot kw aa w«tt*es^o|t| 
juatiee wy be aufyoaed id> bore a stwe d # dwtl d hive dared to pro- 
poaea^iMiote to theur eornitaTSias eoirtpifiiiig aiieh oproviMOS, 
OuethW mom iomdihla h aa ^how e ir' r, daaos to altar 

eith which thia aitMlimt hoe havn mat the tWhap 
HMraMdNMM TTIfisilliaiilt ihill 



drafta wldch^aie naerly the aaioe (except that the .fbrat BItt 
gives a loophole uot mutul in tha eocond fbr a’ IkhrlQllf k 
ewsMSd), dii^ng the partiea to appear in pemm^ or by cmtsitei' 
or Bttomoy, end fnr wimvewe th w pul oj*,mUh,; whlelf ruthar 
ndUteie ap^nst. the osMiuM^d uluepikoea erf tha ^ new pfOHMsditre j 
not that w» at all impute Uiis as a dciocl. buHoving as wc do tbiit 
cheap law may often prow bad law. The doeimoui if ngtvliist 
the inmimbont, is onll>rood by monition, ua to which vrn sbtdl 
hsA'o smneiliing mow 10 »»i\\ The iwtcoud IKII at’ tbi* 
bnnpi in a new pro\isien annbUtig’ the blshepi, ott tha 
ofvcither jmrty, and with maniritv for costs, to state a caae in writ* 
ii^ on ttuv quwtum of Uw whiub may h»vo arisen for the consider* 
ntion of li«r Majesty's (^mrt «rf App<^, Avhkhit to hear uad 
’mino it, while it UVh «lown that lunro hlmll be no appeal froiu tbe 
iiudgnient of the bishop ii))aii any question of Uw no declavod by 
Her MejeslivV Uourt of Ap)ma(. \Vc respeatfhUy oak why Ihe^ 
BUI mudlhsta bu great a jwdonsv of u free nnd full nfqicfd f 
Brovisious ibr qiuiai«4ip)sMiU, which luvolve^ qpiosttiUts of 

Uw, liAve a (dousthle oiqumranae \ in pmotleu, bowever,' tkPp, nmy 
oftiMi shut out imtHirtanl foots. 

In luith Bills the hishep has the power of ordvring costs, with no 
INfoviaion' for their taxAlion hV' comfteii'ut nersuitt. TJie t5th 
tHuuiii> in both forma gives (ui ivppMil not mdv tn the inenmU^at 
but ideo lo the tu^M:mtor ; nUltough the Archnishiiu in bis s^>cchi 
iKViorvtHi the |irivilcgi» for the imuiuibeiil. TJiUniust U» transmiUiMl 
fourleou days lifter the ik^rvioe of e niomti^ei to llw ArchbUlltp, 
who mav ui lik^twn pUiuuire oithor leave it in the Pfovincisi < 'ourt 
.or mwid It oa to tbeflluoen in (^»unwL We nek why ilia pMvirK'l:\l 
judge irt to lie aUenvitivdy ft persona ue or a dummy, at thc-m bitrary 
will of the Arubbisljio(>i IniuiycAse nu now ovidencu U ndmi'i-’ 
Hible on tho eppeil save with expense perurieeiau ; so that if fnnu 
iruid«^ty, or poverty, 4»r ignorance «»f Uw ibo prosmuied iurumbenv 
;hiiM not iiiiuU the Isiei use of the verv low days emuKuWd U> him 
Ijeforc tho diootfiHan iriiil, be imty be U»pi midor a per^tetuab disiiLd* 
vitntagn. 

{ W 4' cannot (h) insticiHt> a cUmte wbicdi is tha i6t.h in Iho first 
and the t7tli in tlie necimd Bill willuMit quoting it in full : A 

inoiiitloii tdiMlI Im in force jwiding any ii)qie.il thonrfmiUr unloss the 
bisliiq) slinib by n writing mider his Imml muk direst tiiat, for 
the reason HtaU.‘d in nuch writing, tlio (^xiu'utton iif such UKaiiiion 
, slmll be slaved until sucdi apfieal shall have lieeu heard and dcK^r* 
mined." '1^ Archbmhop culled tins provisi<m vital to tie* Bill, 
and tleil'itded it by refenmne to tlw^ nrocodure of the (lourt of 
< Jhancery. But Inere is no awlogy uolwceu Uiw two iwiw, or 
mtlu»r they proceed on diiMotly opnowitu ]>riiiiMnles. It would be 
‘ highly ineemvenient for ]>ro{vrriy to lie coiii.iinuiliy chaugiiig ImiirU. 
It would lie 4‘<jnally irnttmitMiictii for Inroisrii any tlhiindi to Im 
j^xirpctuAliv ohntigihg, as would l>e the case if any pmctlcv^ were to be 
put down bv monition and llioii rcsioivKi upmi HpfftMil, and elill mom 
if anv iirHcfcof furniture- -a rcfcthm^ foriiisUuuwv— ^ve^^ to Iwi lurried 
out liy the bishop and hnlitght in by tti»( 'oiirt of Ap{stiii. B>si(lCA, 
ihie provision i 0 the bands of a bishtm whos#j opunona wore t*J roUgttr 
than his instincts of equity woulu lie (411 ciUctuel instrtinuml fog 
womring out whntevcr happitnvd to irritate him in the conduct 
uf divine Hcrviee througUmt bJe dioiMiie, lie Ima only to go <in 
KitspndiiHr, with ilio oonoiduriHnoiis IIsaU though his miapsiiet oris may 
severally lie ovemih^d, ttiifv will in tlm liiiup bu succowshtl in 
making the obuoxiouH prowJdure pamctlcfilly itnposHible, 

Wo now roach lh« aiifiel jional )mri visions. The iiiGumbent has 
to return an aoswor showing oompliufiae witlr the munition, iind 
then by the ori^iiil iHtli, imd now ii/th, f Muuae, if it sWsll Im 
shown that the iiifNimUvit has luit oboyeil tho numiiiiin, cvimi if 
apn 4 *nh-d ngiiiuMt, ho ulmll U* inlnbiti'd, aud amerced to imy for Kin 
suWitatr?, for thiee iiumths^ and for as intu'h loiignr timir' ns In' 
refuses to mnnply. 'Hiis inhibitlun by the ftfst draft WfiS'|iute«itUJIv 
lifehmg, bnt on Lord Shalt<‘nburr’s raising the cry of t lie oppmsed 
patrmi, it wwa in the twci>nd ivtition i»rovni«d "tl»iit when three 
yenra bed run out tho living sbuiild iisroitm vncAnt, lusd that 
forhnture vt the Jiving HhoiiUi ak<«i follow upon a mv^iud inhihltlrm 
AB to the sftiUM matters within tlirifo yetirs. Tlie pelnin is 
sjKiciaJly forlodden to re-present the jMwmit i*Urk to 
living, A' prorisien 'Which wo should supnose wouki lie |Nieiihftr)y 
nnWvil both to squim imuI to {nnah wlum tlt4i' mea Itappmied to 
mi a consricntiouii, hatii-worlniig, and inedferuiva petmuir co/lto 
iUnmeil upon lairne nieBer on which lie was unahU to 
simply Uteeuee tlie sviiBe of tTuth riteda safTiwing to 

AQfiniMmifKro. In the ortvstiai Bill tlie whole cUrhel inconio 
was to hoew been fovftdted^ und the residue devotsd to 
oilirr eceleeieetlinil jMirpeiw» oomieeted with tkm pfewisb tho 
bisbnp tmf dirertt^ hut l«ord HhtilteeljruryV ridlcoU bur 
gmaheii this DraconUii prrmMiMk 

Hi* I 9 tit, iHtw sndt, 01iuiMdto||i'«tt Uto ottltoSiito, 

dMaetim DM to th«ir ungim imA wivimil comtitutoto, iirt« ’tb« 
ointdiw of tiM Bill, nutl lUtom Bw MMMr'to bo “tbo ilwii mxi 
ototoir, elMMOtW, »rifiMMiMr>«to<w»or.tlu> owioaiifooidottftoT, 
pwlMtouto^or hfiD0Mi7.to8«W'a«i««f*; MxliltoMnw:or nnr* 
Mi»oan^HMdof»liiriJ biotito^iMMWor ponHm'Mnl^-nwiMw. 
<ei» itolli»ciiito>dy^oftlib llOrta or tiM poribriMmordiiHti* 
IMritoy to1t»toto nMgrilM^ H totol noCM ktpmm thottbo 
in ••MMS.‘«MaBr'tlto n tob w wl o ri o, wOk o» 
■wy lb^ tlto wito oi toitorto Mom Mm, 

■iiwtoiw toMr asf'toto dMUmo «> ttno » //wwrol 

Uto 4teaii> Of ' MW, to*' itoto-dlM4it||«Miwd, immiMr >4 tb* 
%'«e'uad«r jiimwto tmritiip togry it m to tlM» flM 
'Of'difM'WllMi, t«ori4<fMMSoibtoy Mto w wto wl M l is MncMwrout 
• aBaaKSw' to Bto tofftimf thoMMo of: 
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the fine extorted from the recalcitrant capitular. The kat pro* 
visione to which we thixdr it neceMary to call attention are the 
Kubetitatioo of regieteredUftters forpereonal eervice, and the eeleetion 
of that lightly-worked pi^reony the Lord Chancellor, as the approver 
of Uie rui^ and orders which the two Archbisho]^ are inii&icted 
to frame. 

Lord Belbomo’s proposed amendments are so extensive as 
virtually to amount to a competing Bill. He explains 
their principle by importing into his preamble an extract 
from the profaU»nr ^^declaration*’ at the beginnioff of the 
J*rayor-Bf)ok, which orders the ''parties” who "doubt or 
obscurely take anything,” "always*^ to "resort to the bishop 
of the diocese, who by bis discretion shall take orders for 
the quieting ami appeasing of the same, so that the same order bo 
not contrary to anything contained in the said book,” with a 
further resort to the Archbishop. In compliance with his reading 
of this direction, I^ord Selbome strikes out of the Bill all the con- 
tentioi^ machinery referring to the hearing by the diocesnu, and 
allows the bishop to issue mere motu a monition to any incumbent 
in bis diocese "giving such directions ns to such bishop may seem 
proper to ensure the due order of the Church of PJngliind,” or to 
prohibit wliat may seem to him contrary to law. This monition 
IS io have the force of law unless the incumbent shall within foiir- 
toeii days express to the bishop his belief that such diroi!tinns nre 

contraiT to law,” which will enable him to obtain a bmring be- 
foro the .\rchbish(>p*s Court or the Court of Final Appijal ; although 
the question is " to be hoard and detenu ined by such Court as a 
matter of inquiry, upon the question of law only,” and no evidence 
is to be admitted wuliout leave of the (^ourt, except the monition 
and the incumbent's answer. Ijord Selborne, we need hardly say, 
strikes out the Cathedral clause. There is a prirndfitcifi simplicity 
and " fatherliness” about Lord Helbomo's proposal which may in the 
resent distress commend it to the Church in preference to the Arch- 
i shops' more elaborate measure of pains and penalties. But 
if it IS looked into, it will be found to bo equally revolutionary 
and despotic, though not in exactly the same way. It may 
bo described as putting the power of the bishop off the equltlbriura 
by depriving it on the one side of constitutional checks and on 
the oibor of constitutional safegimrds. As bishops now are — and as 
they would still bo, though in a deteriorated form^ under the Arch- 
bishops' Bill— they are constitutional persons ruling through their 
courts. Under Lord Helbome's amendment any bishop would, 
according to his temponimeut, bo a nullity or on autocrat. If he were 
scrupulous or timid, be would find himself deprived of all coercive 
power, while his monitions were being always carried up to a secular 
court in Lmdon. But i f he were possessed of aconscience more clerical 
than legal, ho would at once assort the most monstrous despotism 
by flooding his diocese with ecchssnsticHl monitions to any number of 
clergymen on any immbt^r of subjects, however frivolous, on which 
he happened to nave any fancy. Some might appeal and some 
might not ; mid though one si^parate appeal would potentially correct 
all the monitions, it would only do so, according to I^nlSellxirne's 
(Causes, on successive applications to the appellate jurisdiction of 
the other admonished clergj'men. Besides, tnoro would be a risk of 
the most vexatious monitions holding good simply because the 
higher jiu'isdiction would not care to trouble itself with such 
minutii. We liavo heard, for instance, of a Northern dioc<»se in 
which the ecclesiastical authorities have taken on themselves to 
interfere with the imnilxT of steps upon which the Loi*d's table is 
in now churches allowed to be elevated. Anyhow the meddlesome 
diocesan has only to ho frtxjuently letting loos<^ his flights of 
luonitlons, and he may be pretty sure to have his own way at last 
by strength of puni vexation, 

Jxird HhaftesDUTV's amendments are likewise of such a nature as 
to amount U> an alternative Bill. Their main feature is tlie sub- 
stitution of an Kcclesiastical Judge, with 4,ocx>f. a year, for the 
Dean of Arches and the Judge of the Provincial Court of York, 
and the option given to the party prosecuted to have the case hoard 
by the bishop without appeal, or oy this judge with an aptieal to 
the Supreme Court. By a separate amendment he provides for 
the bienop calling upon the complainant to find security. 

Mr. Holt's " Eccksisatical Oneness Bill” hoe at aU events the 
merit of telling iti own stor}*. It selects for its scope " rites, cere- 
mouios, ornaments^ fiimiture, and other articles, the use or prac* 
tiro or introduction whereof shall have been decided to be 
unlawful ” by a Superior Court, the Queen in Council, and the 
Provincial Court, and against which decision no appeal should be 

S eiidiuff, and it lets loose any churchwarden or nouseholder to 
rive the judgment home. Within three months after the rite has 
been nractisea, or three after the ornament has been intro- 
ibu>ea, the informer is to Ae his affidavit, with onetwcher, if church* 
waniou, or if parishioner, and then, passing over the bishop, and 

tbrowi^ discretion to the winds, the chanjcellcir of the diocese 
must issue his prohibitory monition. The vieiim is idlowed 
twenty-one days to file a counter^iffidavit that be believes he has 
a good dofenc'e, and then the cause must at once be sent to the 
Provincial Onuvt ; otherwise be must make a dedaration on oath 
that he will desiFt, and the chancellor may ftirtJto sentence 
him to pay smart money, up to the sum of um pounds, to the 
disoonUmt^ and pious infumer. T^iUng affi^vit or declaration 
on daii the vu tiui is to be suspended for three metiths ; a second 
offenaa inyolvuig suspension for twelve moithiL ead a third 
vattod andiniipension for three yea^s. Mr. HdHb second ** Acts 
of t Jniftunnilliy Amendment ” Bitt fturbisliea up ^ rusty penalties 
of tbM l^uonibnntng them to his own uot veiy mmeiM 
ItlimkabiisinMdUwpieei^ 


which w ww Mi at first sight to recommend them in pie&teiios to 
the Archbishops* Bill ; but aveiy sup^oial examinati^ wilt show 
how reoUy monstrous they are m ilmir conception. The of 

the two atteroatives, of a trial which means bankruptcy and nifai 
to most dergymen, or a declaration on oath bmed upon a idndio* ' 
tive principle, is too obvious to need to be pointed out Be^nd 
those obvious objections there are deeper anomalies behind. 
intention of their authors is, of course, to construct an exceptioonl 
machinery to enforce the recent judgments of Judicial Com- 
mittees, especially those in Martin v, hlackonochie and Hebbert 
s. Purchas, which mainly conduced last y w to the unregmt^ 
abolition for ecclesiastical suits of that revived High Oommiasioii 
Court: but they could not for very shame recapitulate the parti- 
cular decisions on which their hopes were fixed, and th^ had^ 
therefore, to employ the more general forms which we have quoted^ 
under which such practices as enliveniiw the service by hymril at 
any place except just after the Third Collect, and wearing that 
veiy innocent and usual ornament which High Churchmen call 
stole, and Low Churchmen scarf, are ux^wfol, with deprivatiott at 
the result of the third hymn or the third scarf. But these words 
carry with them a prospective force, and it would be therefore open 
to any malignant nusybodr, if Mr. Holt's Bills ^ passed, to get a 
judgment on some rubric which was as plain in its languago as it 
was obsolete— tho rubric, for instance, which n^ea a prehnunary 
notice indispensable on the part of the communicant — and then to 
employ this d()cision as an engine of general annoyance. But even 
stranger results might follow. The judgments which are most dear 
to the heart of the Church Association are not, except in Mr. Holt's 
eyes, irreversible. The latest and most prooious of all, that which 
aflected Mr. Purchas. is at this moment on its tml in more 
tlian one direction. The Bishop of Lincoln believes that it will be 
reversed as to the minister's dress, and reaffirmed as to his position 
in the Communion service. Other authorities, such ts oir John 
Taylor Coleridge, have not scrupled to expi^ t^ir belief tlmt the 
latter decision must also collapse. Supposing then Mr. Holt's first 
BUI to become law, and the Bishop's prediction to come true^ we 
should fiud the liow Churchmen harrying the High Church- 
men as to the point of the compass towaw which iliey wished to 
look in the most solemn portion of the Sunday's worship, and the 
High Churchmen retaliating upon the Low Churchmen for their 
demetivo garb at the same point. But if Sir John Coleridge were io 
prove the truer prophet, then the scourge so cunningly devised hy" 
the Church Association would have passed into the nands of their 
foes, and the bocks on which it would fall would be tbeir own. 

Thu consideration which most strongly forces itself upon us on 
reviewing this bewilderii^ multiplicity of sug^stions for meetiim 
a voiy d^icate question, is the impossibiUty of satisioctorily deal- 
ing wiUi them during the abort time which still remains for the 
present Session. Kxcept in the most general manner, they havo 
not even boon discussed in either House of Parliament, and yet we 
have reached that which in ordinary years is the third and last 
division of the Session \ while even Bills promoted, as these are not, 
by the Govenmient, are clamorously contending for their sluure of 
the little rematniiig time. The difficulty is aggravated by the 
proposed legislation taking in two subjects whidi need not have 
neen considorod together, except for episcopal blundering. The 
reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts is a very important matter ; so 
is the relation of divine worship ; each is important enouffh to 
engage tiie undivided attention or Church legislators ^ and tuere- 
foro the two have been virtually mixed together, and presented to 
Parliament to swallow, with little more argument than such as the 
brigand manages to cram into his pistol's mouth. 

The one consideration in choosing between the different 
sugrations for reforming procedure, which ought not to be 
n^Wted, is which is most likely to secure the largest amount of 
willing obedience, and on this point there can be little doubt that, 
whether the feeling is to bo called sentimentality, or coDfltitutionai 
instinct, the clergy would rather be ruled in the first instanoe by 
reformed Consistory Courts, simply because they would represent 
the old ecclesiastical machinery. As to the regulation of divine 
worship, the concordat on which we have had to oomment is 
now a more tangible reality than it was a few weeks since. 
Olmgymen whose proceedings are supposed to Imve fostcced archi- 
episcopal activity are said to be reviewing their 'posiiton with eyes 
that reach beyond their own vestries as they never did before ; 
while the claim for some form of higher ceremoqial, reguhted with 
consideration to thefeelingaof theOhurchpariies^hMheeoputforward 
by persons whose poeition and antecedents would moke it impossi- 
bis fiir even the J&ck to abuse them as ritualists. Many thingiL in 
short, concur to prove that a conciliatory aettbment is more 
poasius if only pmdpitaie and penal leguktion can bs avoided. 
If that is stiu mroea on^ the various powers which the Arch- 
bishops have put into sctioo must by dynamic necessity energise, 
end with reeiihe which may be beyond the power of pRSuie 
mena(gmentto eneet. The Session will close ina few wedcs, and 
immediate legislation means hot haste and ill bloody accepting 
the attianmlar negotieriiim may lead to aetsteimanlike end frimidly 
eohifehni. 

‘ . 
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yw AO to 4 boQMf ond^b 'tOM it* iniitms, too aide fbr nobody 
hit pbio tngoldoig} or» tf jott with to b* ftiniial> you do not 
adt hn lody or hut only Ingohioiif Sigordtdottir. For 
la Itnltadi in old Bomoi * marri^ woman it known by har 
Mnrb nama f aha cannot take the aonlaine of her hatband, bemuta 
hehat no for her to take. In all this we are oaxried 
haokto the days sdien the amallett man in Athens or Rome could 
not wdl PeriUea or Cmasr an^ii^ but Perikles or Ciesar<-nay 
mom^ when ho conld not call Agaristd or Julia anything but Aga- 
riitd or JuHa. At Rome, to be sure, there were little delicaoies 
about the use of j^anomm, nomen, and eoonotnm ; while Porikiot 
could be nothing nut Perikles in the mouth of anybody, he whom 
the outer world celled Cesar would be known to an inner circle 
aa Oaiiia, ^ in the Universitiea a man is spoken to horn the first 
moment of introduction by hia cognomen, allowing for a few excep- 
tional eaaai in which, owing to some special charm either in the 
man himself or in his pranomen, the pranomm is used instead. 
But Qseeks, Romans, Inlanders, and undenrniduatce all agree in 
calling a man by nothing but one or other of his real names. Even 
in Icmand thm are resnectful ways of marking ofiirial rank, 
aa when a man qpeaks to tne Goyemor or the Bishop, but there is 
nothing like our fiuihion of putting a'handle to the name of every- 
body. Wo use this last phnso of sot purpose ; people constantly j 
aay that snob a man has got a tlilo, that tie hns got a ** lisndle to 
hia nauuL** whan he is made anything which gives him a right 
to be caued Sir or Ixird. OxuTe heraldic authorities ivho write i 
peerages and books of landed gtmtry, and people who write letters | 
so explain how, though they are not poors, they are still noble- 
men, draw a distinction between titled " and ** untitled** nobility, 
or gwtvy, or whatever word they choose to express that foreign 
thii^ which the law of England mis always so unkindly refused to 
acknowledge. When people say that the new bird or baronet or 
knight has got a title.” or a handle,** they foiget that he hnii 
been called by a title,” or a ** handle,” ever since the first time that 
his nurse spoke of him as ** Master Tommy,** or perhajis more fami- 
liarly as ** Master Poppet” We are so much in the. luibit of giving 
everybody titles, just as wu are so much in the habit of talking in 
pros^ that we have got to be as unconscious of the one process 
as of the other. We are so constantly in the habit of giving 
everybody the titles of Mr., Mrs., Miss, or Master, that we 
forvet tmit all these are titles, and we fancy that no one boars 
a tiUe but those who are called Lord, I>ady, or Sir. In fact, the 
amaller everyday titles are more strictly and purely titles than 
the others, necauso they are mere titliis, while the othent are 
in most cases titles and something more. Duke, Earl, Bishop, 
are not mere titles •, they wear h^ges of actual rank ; they are 
orimnally, and still to some extent, descriptions of office. Ihit wo 
call people Mr. and Mrs., not to express rank or ollico, but simply 
to avoid what passes for the undue familiarity of calU^ thoni, in 
Oraek or Icelandic fiisblon, rimple John and Mary. Tno custom 
undoubtedly came in thro^b tne use of official descriptions. A 
mint was called John the ^irl, or Peter the Bishop, <ir anythiug 
else, greater or smaller, to mark him off from thorn Johns or Peters 
who held some other office or no office at all. The official dtMicrip- 
tion oaaily slides into the title used, not merely Ui describe oilicif, 
but to exproas respect. But, as long as the description marks out 
any ds^te office, or even any definite rank, it is not a more title ; 
it really serves to point out what the man is, and not merely to 
avoid me neoeari^ of calling him by his simple ChrUtian or sur- 
name. If John Churchill is Duke of Marlbo^mgh, we call him 
Duke of Marlborough, not merely to avoid calling him J<»bn 
OburoMlL but to express the fact that he is Duke of Marlborough. 
But if Jonn Ohnrch&l ia nothing but John Churchill, and we call 
him Mr. John Ohurehill, we do eo, not to eoKpress any fact at ail, 
bat merely to avoid the seemii^ rudenev or calling him simply 
Jobi CburchilL Thus tlie loelaoder reo<^ises tho official rank 
of the Governor and the Bishop, only he differs from us in holding 
that pkkin (figord and Ingebiorg have no need to be called any- 
thing but Blgufd and*lnj^biorg. 

In way it is plain that Ibe " untitled dasses ” are really 
Ihoee who are most truly titled, those to whom titles are most 
babitiially givaa aimply aa titles and for no other it«son. All 
Europe, except ibe baim loelanden, oonforma to the fashion, and 
them saems no great ukmihood that the rest of Europe will go 
bsdk to the simpler praciioo of one unsophisticated island. How 
deepify embedded the pmetioe ia in all modem habits of thought 
ia abosm by the foci that when the first French Republicans 
detensinad to abolish titles, all that did was to shulish the 
eU rides, and to invent a newtitleef theirown. When a man was 
Ofrimn Boland, it waa no less a ritle— 4ndead, according to 
<rar showing, R was mtuh mom of atitle---tlHm if be had called 

Dukaof Honmaonn^. Amanwaanotfolmoalled ilfo«iiwi4r,but 
be waa to ba catted dSfowm; but CToym ex pr e ss ed , just as much aa 
Jfbmter,thefosliiigwMdi diatinguishee ^ ol ua from the Greek, 
theBom, aadriie lerieiulsr, the shrinUag from oalUna a man by 
bis name and ttotbipg elae. It never eame into the Mid of aa 
AthrifeiaB or aBoman to spiak of a mao •• Oilisan Perikles, or 
OtfriViOMtf^riioac^ them wouMeM^hme been m 

than urn was uaem the neneh BqmUicaiii, for no 
AllMiaB m Bflttot bad dedased riuri att man warn eq^ aad the 
tiiifo of OHiaaa irigbt bave^j ^^ Um w^ dWfasMm 


aay of the inferior oUssm, firom the mareriave up to the Ihirio ^ 
the Plataian. And even In riioae oam* wbeie iniimats ftieodsm 
OTimy other ground causes men to speak of one anoriia^ rimply bjr 
their naroee, it is only done privately and among eouala Ine um 
whom we speak to. as Smith becomet Mr. Smith in a»*peaeh 
or an article, ami in ibe like soli the undergraduate, to whom 
Smith ia Smith from the very beginning, speaks of Mr. 9mith 
either to his tutor or to his scout. Thus, even when we go 
furthest in dropping titles, we do not dare to drop them 
alto^hcr; we have not got back to the stage of talking of 
Perikles and Sigurtl at all times and to all persons. There *ts 
indeed one exception, though not in our own oomitiy. He who 
finds himsedf revieweil in a Oiorman perliKlleal enjoys the pivilege 
of being praisiHl or blHuunl by his simple surname and nothing 
else. And it might well to set up an isovoXirrio, an Intorohanga 
of privilege, in this iimttor. If for no other cause, yot for tbs, that, 
as the German and tho hmglisbmau, if they iiy their hand at 
any kind of title, are sure to miscall one another, a good didil of 
inaccuracy is savod if thuy agree to call one another hy no title 
stall. 

There is something in oar received system of tilhw, grist and 
small, which seems very piuxling to men of all other nations. 
The Baronet or Knight and the ICsquire soem very mysterious 
beings. It is stninge tliat the title of ** Sir,*' in itsorijrin so pundy 
hVench, should have iK'come in its use so purely Eu|pish tluit no 
Frenchman can undnrstand it. Wo siis^HHsi that what luakea our 
titles so puzxling to J^'renehinen is their variety. An Englishman's 
description may begin in twenty different ways : a Fnmchuian's 
di^ription always Ix'gins in one wav. An hhigiishman may be 
Lord, 8ir, Colon/d, Doctor, plain Mr.**; a Freunliiuaii is alw^ays 
** Monsieur.” Ho iniiv be plain letter “ M.,” or he may be *• M. lo 
Due but he in ** M.*' in omy oiso. Tlmii iholCs(|Utru outra^ 
the fiHilings of the whole humun race by sticking Ida title after nis 
name instead of before it. I'his no fonugner can allow. A French- 
man must indiMHi Uy faiuiliar with English ways to k(n)p himself 
from putting M. John Siiuth, bkiq.'* \oo may write down your 
description in full in your own hand, but the M.” ia sure to 
appear in the address* of the letter which ytmr foreign friend 
writes to you. llis Ming is, Vous etes irop modcNite,** ns an 
Englishniaii is sfiiuotiines told when he begs eamesilv not to be 
calh^d ** Milord.** The truth ia that Uie style of the "Esquire is 
altogether anomalous. It is stuck after the" name and not U^fore. 
becHuao it is not really a titht, but a di«cripiiou. A. B. is (U^*ribi.»a 
as l^iiire, ns another man luiw be liescribed as Knight, (fierk — 
anything down to Labourer. The di'Sc'iriptton of “ A.B., FA»[ulre,*' 
is, in fact, the renimuii of tlie oldest formula <»f all, ** OrmtGyiiing,** 
“ Harold l^>rl,** and the like, which survives, or did survive a lew 
yoars back, when visitors U) Bhuiheitn are calliHl on to hx^k at tbo 
mirtrait and exploits of ** John Duke.** By some iiald IVmk, this 
kind of description goi^s on in uny mention of mi Esquire which is 
in tho least forma), though colhKpiially he is spoken of by 

the *^Mr.,'* which it would bi> thought disr(>s}M)ctfu) to pul on the 
outside of H letter. The peasant wh«> talks alsujt Sfpiire Tomkins 
is far inorocoiJbistent. Inen ngnin this description of ^M*)squirs,'* 
a mere ditscripiion and no title, is, oddly enough, just the thing 
which aiiuin avoids calling hinmelf. It has an odd look wbun a 
sheriff*, signing an official |Niper, signs A. B., hlsquire,” and it haa 
an odd sound when u magistrat4) qualifying descrilssi himself a« 

A. B., I'Wjuirc.” Whetlutr a Hheritf who is a Baremol sliould 
sign bimscll, as he coinnumly dewa, “ riir A. B.,BaroiK4,” wu doubt, 
Should ho not rutlufr sign himself A. B., Bainmet/* us his deacri(i- 
tion, and wait for other people to bve him tbo title of Hirl* 

IMdeatbe suljstiiutivu title or description, ihero is the honorary 
adjective and the honorary [M^riphnisis. Ihoso are much older 
than mere titles; they areas old as Horner. What our modem 
rulae liave done is simply U) stiffen them, so that everyboiiy knows 
exactly which lo apply to everybody. But it is fwld how Uui substan- 
tives and adjcMrtivi's got confoundod, ns if they were things of the 
same kiud which excluded one another. It is now thought vulgar 
to call a privy crjuucillor or a p<s*r‘s son ** Hon.” or ** Itight Hon, 
A. B., ICsquirc.** It was the right thing early in tho last century. 
And the older usage was tiuire rational. A p«H^r*s son is an J* 4 iM|uiiv : 

Esquire ** is thereforu his pn^per descrijdion ; he is also entitle 
to tho complimentary ndjecti\e *Mlouourable.” The substaotivo 
and tho Mljeclive in no way exclude one anothfir. One might make 
a long list of usages in th(' way of titUai which are absurd ami un- 
grammatical ; as, for instance, tho laat new pi«>co of affbetation, 
'*Tho Rovonmd tho Honniirablo A. B.,” which tMtems to have just 
dii^laood ** The liomjurable and Jfovorend A. B.,*' which is gram- 
matical and inhdligible. But it is enough to point out the crown- 
ing absurdiW of such plirasiM aa “ Hor MLajosty,” ** Her Majieatj Iba * 
Queon,” and tlie like. They arc vulgar corruptiaiM of the old 
formula "the Quwn’s Majesty.” When the King. friDOo, Duke, 
or other exalted person haa 4jnoe been described, at ia sqm and 
gimnunax toj^ on sfieakiogoC Majesty,” "hie Highneoa,*’ 
" hia Grace but it is clearly utmrainmatlM to talk of "hi# 
Mijeeiv” whim nothing baa gone hefbta for *^hi*” to leforto. 
And ‘^Her Maji-ety tho Queen,” eim sB the heralds in tho land 
pm these words f When CbarW the First greeted I^aad on bis 
higMt pronwition with the word* ** My Lord*s Grace of Uanter- 
hiry, yoo me welcome, ** be spe^ the King's English: but " Hia 
Graee the Archbiahon of OaaterWy ” is aunple giblwrfsh. 

From these difficiiiries, and Irina these courtly ruffttrisms, man 
were of etd ftee at Atfaeau^, and they are etiU frea in Iceland. 
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OXK)BD niGGlKOa 

r ? Bfrpem that a nutuber of cmthiuiiaatic young gantlemen at 
Oxford have boon iudiiced by Mr. llu»kin*a eloquent exUorta* 
tioDB to go forth with Apude« in their iiauds and djg« Borne 
irroverent perwMia have dared to laugh at the cUggorWr <UAd it haa 
beoome a eubjcjct of wnioiw conirovi'my in tlie newepapera whother 
the digg<;r/) really ought to 1x> laughed at. Mr. iCiitfkin, it aeerua, hoe 
an abhorrence of ordinary atlih'lic h|)ortH) on the ground that they are 
not what the political r'OoriotuiMta wliom he aboiuinatea woukl c-all 
productive. OrickeU^ra^ bi>!iting-ineiif jum^Mira, or ruimera, luav 1)0 
thotoflelvea all the U>tti;r for 1 heir exorcitiee, but nobody olao ia. 'J^toir 
labour leads to nothing. Wlnm a gaino at oricliet la ovor theri^ is 
untiling to show for it but coutusionH. The rowing-men do not take 
advantage of their opporiunitu^H of catcliing <i»h« except it b«> the 
tc^chnioal “ crab/* or even f»f carrying parcHUi in their lx>atA. 'rhuH 
there is a vast waste of physical power. It may lie true that tin* 
young men jure strongor and heidtnier in consequence of exercising 
ihemselveH in ibis nmnner, but could they not get equally good exor- 
cise in some other way whicli would also be of advautsgo U# HociiJly ^ 
This is ^r. Uuskiifs idea. Uo w'ishes to introdiice a new tonu of 
athletics which shall not i)nly iinpruvothe fratues of the workers, 
blit leave behind it some tangible rnsult of labour, lie hue itrg.*d 
the vouth of Oxford to try iho useful spade instead of tlie idlo oar 
nnd barren bat. “ Dmin a singlo l ottago,” he hays# repair a single 
village byway, niaku good a ;)ijigl(> garden wall# umUe jiicnsant 
with dowers one vvidnvvrt plot, and your juusclos will cm' more 
strong luid your hi^tirt mure liglit timri hud ail your hoMiire 
liours been spent iuc()»tly gamciior jet more hurtful amiiHeinonte/’ 
It is obvious that there is here a wide field of usefuluehs, and that 
nu earnest uodergruduato might iind maijy things to do h;#iide8 
those which Mr. iiurtkiii ims eniiiusnited. 11c might talv*M*tm> of 
the village pump, or wasli tlie villagers’ babies, or take a turn for 
.the male villager in the iidd wliile the weary piaisiuit leficshed 
himself with Ix^cr anil Hkitlh^M. Pmfcfssor Acland, who has 
coma forward as Ihe (dinmpion of the movement duiing Mr. ituskin a 
absemeo in Italy, asks whether tiie young men who have taken this 
advice are likely t<i 1*0 “ worse ICiiglishmen for their rheerv, almost 
playful# help to agriuultuml labourers.” There is certainly no reason 
to suppose that it will do tlie young men any moral harm, but 
it it ve^ poHsiblo that' it may Ix} iniurious to them physicollv, and 
it may bo duubUd whether it is likely to do the UboimTs iiiucli 
»good. ** Way fill hVlu” is apt to he an cmbartivSHiuenl rather than 
an assistanoe. llim^Uey, a vilingt) about a mile from Oxford, has, 
it seems# b(*<'n HolcM'.tod tor (ho e:^erobeH of this band of aiiiutcur 
' iigrioultuml lubcttTprH, and ( heir lirst pieifo uf work litui been to 
** uiend the muddy anproaidns ot' some liumUe dwellings of the 
poor.’’ This has in tlie tirst instanro, i)erha()S neceasorily^ eans»Hl 
tlie nroduotion of more mud ; and the I'esult, hvi for us it lias gom*« 
has lieen profanely tlescutW as a very ugly imitation of a liadly- 
inade railway oidting.” One of the diggera has retorted that tfiis 
is only a proof of the ignoram'o t*f a critic who dow not know the 
diderouou lietwcon uiilinisinal and tiiiirihed wiirk. When the road 
{ is coDipletod lio is sure it will lie lovely, and we hone so too. 'Phia 
writer also gives a mure precis*! account of the iijulerlakiug. “A 
country road,*’ he says, ‘‘ very .stwp and full <if ruts, cixissesa gremi,** 
whiohi wo fancy, is not an isolate*! phenoiiieuou in Kogloud. The 
road is almost impaKsabie iu winter, and is dangerous ovem in 
‘Suuuner# iu oonsequcnco of povcral deep holes close to the edge. 
Tho farmers arc iiunbUi to metal it ; tuu ojieratioiis of the [.ucal 
IkMUrd do not extend to it. Accordingly a }mrty of < Ixford men, 
graduatosand iindcrgraduatef*, tlcvutemi liour or two every uftcrn'XMi 
to mending the road.” It will iicciir to uiiiuv (wraotis tliat there is 
a great dttol to lie dune in this country which farmers and others 
do not choose to do, and from which ftxinl JkiiutlA turn away their 
oyee# and that uudcqrrHduiites will not liavo time for much else if 
th^ mean to (ill up all these doticloucies. AiinthercorrcsiHmcicut# 
who is also liiomlJy U> the diggers, admits that the road leads 
nowhoro except to a farm-house, and the farmer alone, who iumhI 
to bully jieople ott* tho road, will benclit by the improveincuUa.** 
Every liody must roswwt the moli\x>s which have h»il the dijigere 
to Bet to work at. ILiiiclcsey# but (hero is some room tor doubt na>to 
tlieir wisdom. It is of course an exct'Uettt thing that bad roads 
eliottld everywhora Im turned into gcKid riHids, but it is another 
Question by whom t bis should bo done. It is not at nil c<»rtain that 
'Oxford sofiolam willdo this kind of work well, nod we should not be 
at tdl surprised to Imor that their attempt to (MmUinn nlayluInMs 
•and benevolence liadled to tho makilng of a road the ba<» of which 
will be broken by tho lire! heavy min. “ One of lira Olg^ra ” — 
and we must say wo prefw a Digger ” ,to tho serious prig wlio 
carries his seriouBnees to Dio oxteui of signing himself ** CW who 
has Dag”— asserts that he and liis friMids ** can swing a pick with 
any navvy iu tho three kingdoms,” and that tha* Ihbeurers veho 
watch their oporvtions ndco lunared at tlieir. prownse. If; this 
U tho case, the next thing will probably W the interTe»» 
tion of the (julxuirers* (Jnitui to punmv the intoiiopors who have 
eamnuttvii Ihe unpnrdonabW criiuo of wovkigg*aa i|am as they can. 
It) it' obvious that tha Oxfonl entUuaiasts faa:aiiu|dy doing for 
nothing what thelandlonlsorhirmersoughit topayth^labomersfor 
doings and li will tierlmps lie news for the lahanrorolMt^they aro 
enpitadAo grateful lor having work ood pby titekAWiqr from 
tham. If tU rtwd which is beitig^ vtmkstA\ iw nnUy an wiu 
x^d# it Kheudd be sovwlNidy in 
b'l otw > iMWik Iwsdly^ Jorthn good/of^lira onamunitr that'' 
the person or^ persons tesponsihle for this duty Bhmdd be rtUieved 
^ from it The property across which the road passes will no douba 


be incressed in value if the enatSoiia of the yoaai^ yprtlemHh-oC* 
Oxford result in the improvenraBt of the eomaknnwrtioMl enA; 
dniinage; so that# besides dopormim the agrienltmeli k bo mm 
whom they wish to befrbnd of a. job, they will pvohab^ W theu 
means of providing a pretext for raising, the xenie^ Ol eonrae^ 
if nobody con be oompclled to keep the road ill' dseeath. 
order, it may be desirable that smuebody eheald * see^ tcH' 
it, but even then the Oxford men would oontribote mnah, leeTO 
eilVctiuiiiy to the bujqiiocss <jf Itincks^ if tl^^ 

Mrriijod a aulfioieat sum to get the work done# and* disSrthiiled 
the money among the labourers. Tho htbourers woaid thtie mSk 
bv)tb a road tmd more money# and tho rofid would a^ooteeiiaii^r 
bo much lietter constrnoted and not' so likely to gji^s way ia.ihie' 
b#ick.. Thero is another jK>int which should not W passed >oyefv . If 
J>r. Ackml is seriiiusly of opinion that the making of reads is wetrk^ 
oi‘ the kind which any rational being would select for the pnrpssW' . 
of iinprtwiug his sanitoiy oonditiou, he must have soms vei^ 
piM'uiiur ideas of wJiat is good for. the bunuin bodyv Digging, 
involves cumtinuoujii Btocqiing, emd a strain onr tbs mmariSa cd^thu' 
rlii Mt which d(!Os uot tend to expand them, ns rowing doss^ bub 
miller to eoutrocl them ; mud in addition there is the trotnping; 
aU^ut iu wet mud. The sort of youths who are most likely to takn- 
to this Bort of miHsiuriary labour oie weak# consumptive ' ladS^ • 
whoiMi hciiHibility is morbidly in excess of tludr physioaf straagth^.. 
nnd in liiut case the consequences can hardly fail to be diaasgnowa 
\\'c ilo not say that digging is, in itHolf# absolutely uuhsidthy. A>. 
inaii who has' to got a Jiving for himself and his familv# and who* 
c.miiot got it oilierwiso than by such %vork, must be content 
to dig, and piNisibly will bo not much tlie worse for it* Ill^^ 
the Haiuo wav, work in a ootton-inill is not iK^rhaj^^an unhealthy 
oucnpalioft, Imt it would scartx^lv 1 h^ reooimuenaed. to imy. one 
! UH an c\*urcis» oxpreahly fur the umcHt of his health, Uowtng#, 
ridirnr, and orieket itro, wbiui not earned to excoas, the heal exnr^ 
cisii.H that cfui he devised for training the tUdiireiit nots of museies^ 
ami giving etrength and agility to the wliola fmiMx *, and conss-^ 
(picnlly they luo a vt.^rv projair eranphuieni to the inontal^ traiiikig 
w hich a 3'oung man is supposed to undergo at (vdlege. Digging 
damp clay in a wvt ditch ih a very dilleront thing. It may w 
m'e(^.Hary that it should be done by bomobody, but it is ridioniousi 
to recMUitnoud it on hygienic grounds. 

Wo vonw then to tiiiA, that, if tlui object of 1 he diggeni it'' to 
tM'Tvo llio villager, thev are taking a very ruimdabout lum uuocrtaia, 
nmd to that end, and would lind it much *W)ier and MiuiphTr to pay 
coiiipi'U'Ut workiuvii to do whaU.n*a* may requira to be done. 
(Ml th*) other hand, digging is by uo mcoim an up|isopriste 
liiliour for btudvnts, tunl is more likely to do^ them* 
harm tlian good. If the making of this road wera a work very 
urgently re*{uiririg to ho doru*, and if there were alMuliitnly no 
other way of getting it done except by the students undiMtakiiifif it 
with their own hands, they might very wtdl do so. Ji^ this is 
I not the entw) hero, and tho only quostioii to 'bn ilccidsd is whether 
this H«>rt id exorcise is as whulcsomo and suitable as the familiar ’ 
sports. Wo *io not think any reasonable ran iiretondtosay 

tliut it is. The oiyiunoni that rowing ima cricketing ' are »' ivasto 
of jiowor liemuse they produce 110 Reuits is oosily disposed' oft 
'rtiey yiidd Hiiilicient n«nlts if they povide healthy gymnaatis 
training for those who engage in them. It* is no doubt 
t rue 1 hat A great deal too mtich^ time and attention is grven tt»^< 
tlieHo aportB, but within renioiiablo limit » nothing can lie butter 
for Yitimg ineiM and thore is the experience tifaiimweivegeiieiiktiaiMe 
to prove of how much ad van logo this iiltxaiecd dhio^ite is to thecB* 
xvh*-ii they como to the tough briainees of'lifov If Mr,' litiskin wete ^ 
to iqipiy t he Hotne role to mental iis he dose to pbyidQai.‘aimiSMiie«^ 
he Wiiuid find liiinseif cut oJ}* from many innoeenit' and wheleeeiaie* 
eujoyiueiits. He would hardl}”' venture to lay it dhww< tbatt 
uMui has a right to read a book or to play or listen do innoie uidisa 
lie ran hLow that it will not only do himself goodj l^t<wHl^pio«- 
dure ieunn dirtoit, immediato# and tangible bmedt to other people 
He wDuld iHrobably reply that a inao who wtisAhus'^ engagisd ian 
doing himself goiKi was m oilbet really doing a-^ gooddumto 
world uIbo, inaenmcli us lie was duing iiiiuBelfto be of inece^Ber^ 
vice to it when iKiensioii arose. The. same thing may 
pliysuml exorcise. There may bo neDring. to‘sboW'f<^ it^ ai'.tbe' 
nioinent, but it ansvrers its purpose if it malraB the }ieiWNi* wilo 
titkm it stronger ami healthier tliaa he othf>rwiae would^ be, 
ivuisy(|uentiy better fitted for faia work in theworid. Nhdtnd^ 
it would be a capital thing Rome form of athleiie mftiS' 
could be invented xviiicih should at the sanw time bs 
ing to thoee who engage in it and usefiii to aeeiet)^ Sqm; 
of our young men in town* have turned coaehmen. aad^ lim^ 
placed their lottw»^haada nl'^ the ssrviee of the puUuk , They 
have the pieasiiro of driving' and tha publk baa tho' pMmro of'’ 
riding. Thero is# howoveri a^ »iispieio& that- work' oF 

tbk kinddsapt to ba rather reohim and' unbaeineastike^ andll^ 
passengen# we susp^ proiei^tUb regniaip ooaehinui. JClfinddttble' 
ml whether tho Umvofsity ontboritiee^ eepeoialljr wkh^a^nnirimi 
on thek liendey wottUttoare jnsi now to have a blMiielroFtlie} 
OdiwlBxigA^lBbmddijdMdrat^^^ and^oa yet ira meaner Bmi 
beoB diieoTerod ofmnhiglmiiigy oriekiBi^ or onm 
trial aeoennt. 



^ . 


■agiibiwiii— thiwwi»»3r^ 

iii«kln nf ■iiitor iiMrinn ttr^niT Zflidimoiy that tiM 'French 

JUk ioar atma ntk^kmn iti»oii>teiB,^w«vWj tW th»y«iv 
ndt iMM in^that'Mfiit <iwitkMnmhuittfiii powm. The seerot of 
4 Imi jSnt MeUenen ol%iie Ooamio Fm^a^ lay not alone in the 
iMtaf tiunr^U beiwiaotom af liivlreato tmutiq«ri ' while eutuo poe- 
iwmod elan flnt nf^ p~^ IWr itteeanHaa we heioreitow 
cOiid, maiinvgeU^ to the perfect harmony of their 

pinrfimmnmn ^he nopUiaent e&ei of toe want of thie haniK^ 
ofedont enough in the lefiieeontetion at the I’rineem^ of%e 
affeiyito whieh thaneighty-eix reheamah were de- 
^velfld^m Faina l^.a eompaiiy wc^ aoeusUioMMl to play into each 
other*l» banda; andarhieh wna-here funwhieed afUur.ae few reheorMla 
^ mmmtrneamj thoi^t aufiloMint fer the dignity and worth of au 
l&D^liidi.dauaa. It it yet more evident, however, in the ooeo of 


Oi»‘iie ikmUm^paa amc fmntmr, one of the moat pertet of AUmi do 
Jiuaetba dnmtio wocka. xOf the artiate who lefneaented tiio 
nhamatete in thhi play on a ionuer occasion MUe. Favart alone 
ameace M(ain« Th^ the .play might have been compered U\ a 
niaiiiie of nive heanty boih of eobject and of akill in exocutiop. 
Now it mayrhe ^lihoiMid to the amiio pictiue witli all Uie UgurtM 
eaoept one Idumd and hlottod more or less. And the diiaoriioii 
ofthe other. figuree eannot fautdetmot inuueuaoly from the value 
4>f .that whioh is uatoudHid* 

Alfred da Biuaiet^s plays are UUlo fitted to beer any hut the 
meet ekilfrd ml iiniehed handling. They ere unkiue, and Ijehmg 
to no eehool. OonsiMiuentW H ia not possihh^ for an actor to 
interpret’ their nfaavacters by 'the light of past oiperieiiee ia other 
ehareoters. 'Every one cd* them, enhonlinate or imporUtni, 
marlud by:aapof3ial individuality, in most plays a sterw>ty|M>Al 
TfsprNumtdtion uf < the less* [xroiiiinsnt characters is suflicieut iu pni* 
4iuoe a veipoetalife offeoi; 'in those the introduction uf one such 
pereenago ia enough to mar the exceUence of all the rest, 
when it is only one personage who is properly uiiderst4,Hsl, 
and tho eigmiictmee of all tho others ia miss^, the rttsuli 
.is yet moro diacoidant. Tho brilliancy and wit both tif 
dialogiio and situation in these plays ro^ro a most delicate 
teuoh y if they aro gsasped Imt tho least hit hto lung 
4ir ‘too heavily tWr hrtghtuesa is dulled, thidr beauty destroyeil. 
Alfred do Mosset A conioditm contain luucli of the spirit of i irvek 
tragedy, although it may soiiiid like catching at a paradox to say 
Iti all true oomedy thero is an uudereurront of patho.s; in 
JJo Mussets this pathos exists, and is geiiemlly convoyeii in the 
apfM»ehes nf ahalMcsimiriDg im'er. TIk* sparkle uf tho comeily 
onsorpassod ; it is oouve^W in few wirjrdrt, but every word is 
obaiged with meaning. The brevity witli which a vast anidontof 
atudy and eziwnence is expnmxr is one of the authors most 
atriking peouitanUes. Tho truths seen by tiie satirist arc rc- | 
vealsd to the reader as if by a succession of lightuing flnsheH. To 
Ibis bright comedy Uiero is a dark haokgnuuul of tiagody, which 
eeeins yst darker ny the force of contrnet. W hile tho perstmn of 
tho dnima aro love-raaking, fiirtuig, quarrollmg, sees a grim 
Fate, resistless and roleniluss, advancing gradually upon tiicnj, 
until it gniii)is aikI enshrouds them. The rhief instriinnoit in th*' 
workhig out of this d<-stvncthsn is gonendly a woman uf complex 
aharacter, which is rev«ialiKl, not hv elalKirato dfis(*rtptiuns given 
by tbini pmons, as in M. KeuilleOs , lait by inenns of a 

abort speech or two, in which shu uncooMiously iiiys Wro the 
worinugs of her heart and mind, bach a woman ss» this is Oamillc 
in Om lis badmnfms aaec Anraavr. 

The play opens with the return home of Peidican, a young 
aeigiieirri whoso fiither deazres to marry him to his Oamille, 
who has jest ooww fr<ini tlie convent U) pay a visit to h*/r 
anc^ uiid t(» meet Putdioan. Tho cousins were always in- 
^tended for '•uch other; they were lovers as bciy and girl; Imllji 
'Ferdican and bis faUier then look forward with delight to thu 
wrrivaJ of Oanifllo. When ehe eotnes, however, it af)aurs that 
•ihe has fenruiMl the fMolntifjn cf venmincinsr tho world and Uvrotu- 
ing n mm. In the seraid act ‘Terdiean attempts vainly to alter 
her rsaoluthm, and feiling, delivers a fine tinufe against the evils of 
convent life, and finally consoles himself, and at the same timo 
revenges hinuNilf on Oatnilfe, by faking violent love to a 

rilim girl, her fostaivsisisr, and taking care that l/ouiiUe shall 
cvefhaar him. In tlfb third a^ Camille in her turn ropays Perdir^an 
in his own coin by iadm^iair him to eonfese his real k/ve for Imt^ 
fi rd then diecoveimg llosatte, who has been concMakMl liehind a 
cortaili, a nd has feiaied on heanng PerdioanV perfidy. Once mure 
Perdican owtti bis lovo fur Bosetie, and bis firm intention of 
nanyiiig her*, cnco jnere beand CatniUe meet and finally confeas 
fikeirim lovei^ each othisr in h acMoe which ia so heoiit^ul in 
itaeU^ and auchagood ai^iiian ofllaMttBBet'hitiaimnr^ that woaro 
tsBupled to^note part of 

dhomicAx. Itfmuifeaoc tamt mmarnt m« vMWsahaeaa 
.awmsM^fidt^Oamltlf I Qmdits valam imooIm, 
eat cqmwm u«i vsnt wmsti emm uuiis dmixr ieqttst 4t mmm a 
wMrtimniMiErlfaatrft? ItAasl CMta vii^iau dUiHpfros on si f^iUc rCiva t 
liKAv»l«i«smymCferleiiifemt?^nwn l)iiMi,lttMiahsarMt aoepetlesl 
4 af«dafaMvt sata d^idlbast#Tu dsna^^pfdbm 

■Ut amkr tb d ffor a»aades‘ p ia < wo k -><s fis Ts l finisi, mt fe w tfm i liB jjwwm; 
ju£||iml omna finmlMiii Mmmrnmmamm- m MM&na 


ynut* UvwtiMtttlsroainigwammahrim vufslkutrsawiH iim 
dottse, fidmli tnmuid de'hiiliMSHii tt fimiiail ss pMdali AmaW'AtMw; 
qafifehoHaMC II a kkan tftlhi vaait^ to bawinkige at la ssfe r a 

v*aw ua tj|«tac I s umv e stwes ilwfewnea w eena mats ii#sile4|oliNMsunaillt 
wiadaltsateiAsaamlMU^ II a him fella gee mias aum^ fis s hni tdtt ^ 
mok tmt nous mmmm dm bommaw 0 iaMmdi I fioos luisui aimdwl. (U la 
prstHl asns MA Itns.) 

rAMiM.K. Oui, nous iHMM stmonti, Pvrdhwn i Ir «»ntir sot ten 

emnr. liisti %mi notti lagsrde iw skn oftoMinw pm ( qua ]e 
ioiiiMi s U y a qoinxa aiis qu*U la sait 

At thU uomani a erv of despair is hoard ootaldo (hnti Boaelta; au 
iuexiilicahle terror smaiM boili 1 Wlioan ami Oamilfei Noidvor ia 
willing to gi> into tho gallery wlifro Itosatto has boon ooaeealad. 
Finally Camille, gatlienog her courage tugeihar, etiiem it. 
Pvrdiciui left aUmo fells harror-stnick ou his knaoa and aifevs a 
pmyer fer foi^venaai and a pruuusoof ropAration, whioh da out 
short by C^iUloVrsanpeauuieo. •* EK bivn ! Oamillc, 
aaks Perdican. *^Kilo wet mortel Adieu, l.VrvUe»ui(** xopUca 
Uaniille,fuid rualkos out. 

buch is tiio inaiu ouiliuo of the story, whii*h is filled iu 
witli wonderful touches of characior auii lu O)* «4< 

fms mw; fiwnna\ Tim chaiurb^r of CaiidUt^ uflbrds iiiany epper* 
iunities for Uu) exercia<« of Mile. Favuri a dtaruuiic power. The 
cold prim reserve of the girl treah from tlm t'oavoui wzm wall 
markcil in the first act; and the grudiial tluvwiug of tlds m the 
second act, under Dm intUusice |MitUy of JealouAy, portly of* a 
luaro gsnth) omOti^v), was repntHeui«Hl with a sluU which only 
innato power and careful tmiuiufr can give, bpeiikiug of Milo* 
Favarl on a foninir uc'Csaioit we pouifed out iiuit sho oxviels in de« 
{Mctlug scornfiii jissilori. An oppcirtunity for showing how fiitoly 
aim cfUi do Uiis is atlordHil to her by the scene in ivhich Aha .qiies*> 
tioua IVrdioiin ii» to the inconsUuiev of utaii. Thf^ lumlonlc tone 
in whu^i sko asks ^*Cuuibiende fois uii lemnAto honiuie pout-il 
aimvef was. if given wiUi too much wn^iglit nmi surority, yet 
ibri*iblv oxeiaitcd. If we wo5*o h> find w feult in Mile. Fttvatts 
cui'iceplion of tho clismcicr, it would thsl she gave too much 
weight to Li thriiughoul. (^iunillu'H uijpl(4asnully Irtuiical utter** 
auues spring from tlm ilUbalunoud rslfectiunis of u girl IVtwh tVmu 
Uat curiwnt, who iiiwgitieH that she knoiwM human nature and its 
ways, while she is in reality quite ignonuit of thetu. Tho sobihf 
uity with whicli Milo. Favatiut tiiue» invetleilKmL gives Uituiian. 
air of being the deUljt^rattdy ovii jjoUoiih of a woman of tho world, 
in till) lust act solemnity ih in its right, place, ami here MUe. 
I'avart's powani fournl a line <H*e»iston for their exercise. Tho 
rapidly varying ouulionH which pass tlnun'rli PnmUleH mind as 
she thirdiH she has ioat or nyiuned IVrdicjoi, ruUnimling in a 
burst of pAts»iomib> despair at the {out of a prii>di*;u, ucre aU given 
with as much dtdirary as furcc. The givat eflect of tho play 
occurH at Urn cuurliision, iu the middon hlu/i*. of Uiu tragedy 
which hart b(S‘U HuiouJderiiig all through. C'uitiillo shuddsra nn<l 
slnrlrt up os she henrn lb»HutU‘’H cry outMiiU* ; then ►lie cliivga b» 
IVrdh’aiiiu twor: sJie IooIih witj) e.Npeiftjml horioj Ui the door of 
the giillerv wln'ro ikosette has lrt*en coin’ealed, l’’iadi«g Peixlicari 
HI* much oicrcomo by fnrrov iih )ii>o*«dr, imd h>i'*i able to contend 
with it, she nervas hcrscli' ami nirdn'M Inio the g«lU-rv, ilctormimed 
U» know the worst, and end th»'ir agoey of i^^nooiiit lifftr. Ju 
li few iiiimiteA she apjararM upiiiri at the iloor nf the gallery, and, 
etifeinog at the door*)M>si a;* )f lor support, Jooli<i M iVrdituiu with 
Imggiird, despairing e VOS. “ t^u’vMi-l-il, * .'aiulUe " he imkrt t/TsUi** 
Ulngly. BUe est mortel” kIio rsjdif ts and rurdii « im if Uyiag 
from the horror indnud her t\r;ro><i the room. Khn cUuga tor a 
moment to the di>or on the oiipoKim Kide, umi Ihivn, witli ** Adlau, 
.IVrdicsii I she vauinhert. The amount nf meaning which tlm 
actrertrt throws into Ihuse law words aud actions is romork- 
able. Art Ckuuille iliaaptMjars, rthe upor* the apK.Utor the 

imptassiun that she hoa gone to be haiinlitil by u lifiwloug r^uarm. 
Thirt st‘uiiu woa very fine; but it wi»h noteworthy how jAiach 
of its elfect wart lost by itn Injing repro^»ei)U'Kl by oue mily of its 
origkutl croators. It inust be fstid tor M. Ifillbiut, who cssay^l 
tliu part of I’ordiraxi, that he wuh gi.’jctd'ul and ijiU>lligartt, and 
perhaps la; more can bo iixpeeUvl iV^au a jda w/r wh/i Jmd to rvploco 
pmrliaprt the first artist of tliirt ago. TTn* nb'.nnce of M. Itahutunay 
rsuiindfrti the a^ioclator how grwdlv tie* Impedy of iho scaou iiad 
boon irit 4 msLfiHil by the ]v>wf;r which be tJo<.nv iuio IVtrdiaag'a 
toiTilugl pmvsr while ('auiille irt in th< gidicry, Fm who .saw 
tho picc4) pUycil by M. Ih*ii)immiy and Kavart wUl fiijqget 
the uraary picturo up<jn wiiich lie^ eurtain de.^rvjulud of Fcrdioaii 
cowering, jmiIo, and brsutldcMa with tv nor, agaiust tho wall, am 
Cnntilio fiad fnaii the pk^*. 

in souie rasfMMrts it wort more iMiiHfiud^ey ti> hw Mils. Favart 
in Lti SMMf Afm Uuui in On nn (f^nunr yan m^io 
Thir posfu, like La nui( consist) of a diial4>gua 1 nv> 

twvori the Muse and the [naxi, Uit the p(i«a in this has vary 
littfe U> Siiy. so little that oven if ill deiivfrufl it cotihl hardijr 
S}an1 the uifiMrt of the Mnsn's #pei»chi:a. Tho Muse of ouufaa 
gives oo r>|qMirliipitv to the aetTuas fi:iT the fnprcaeiiiaUiiD >of 
qaifik Muotiun or the play •id’ characU*r, Wt afibnia her on 
Mscashm for fiiu) cfediuttati^iu, <if wludi «hf fu % avaUad hai^f. 
It«r spseebss sre diaigwi ^with |bi» teoder miohioali^dy, tha 
that life ahoiihl ho ao sad, the wail fer tha anfitr* 
.kig that poairt Rimt ssidiira, vrhfeh Iht Musset fevad to auag; 

akiifally uwosoiiiKi jMdencai and stow graotiaiir of MUe. 
Ifevart's tottss wsip aaaTl aalteii ir> do jmtkw to the IsNiutv of 
41m poaia vaisa, >autfiss4us appsamiic^j harutmuxeil 

wall with tho idhwtttt^ of the 'Musoa woife and gnitutvx. This 
tfMWkti mtm 4daa wf MUe. J^^ivsn'v.pfmir tkm oiiyUuag 
HslwHWfriaha^ miUh w wai io ii. Thcie oMMtuiwigrs Im . 
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xniloh to admire in her acting ; bat from a taxietj of oanMi 'iribich 
'we have already apoken of, her eolitary appearance remiw the 
epoctator, even while he most admires her talents, of how much 
her perfbnnaiioe loses from the absence of fitting support 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF THE LICENSING BILL. 

W E are told by Mr. Laird and other penams whose opinions 
are entitled to respect, that the posslhility of a retum to 
’ the opening of public-houses in Liverpool before 7 a.M. ought to 
be contemplated with regret. It is stated to be most important 
that a mechanic should commence bis day's duty without having 
recourse to stimulants in the shape of spirits or heer ; and this 
is alleged os a suificient reason why all places where spirits or beer 
are sold should bo closed until after the day *8 work has bemtn. 
The effect of legislating in the spirit of Mr. liidrd and his allies 
would be to prevent some persons from eating in order that other 
persons may not drink. Let us remember that the class whom 
we commonlv call publicans are legally designated ** liamsod vic- 
tuallem/’ and that tne supply of br^kliist to mechanics on the way 
to daily work would bo part of their proper business. Even as 
r^erds married workmen, convenience audnerbaps economy would 
dictate that one person should prepare brealcfast for inanv, instead 
of requiring every wife to bestir herself to supply her husband's 
need. There would bo saving of the wife's lab<iur, and of fire and 
light ; and it deserves notice that among foreign nations, who are 
more thrifty than we are, the practice of taking meals at public 
places prevails more laigely than witli us. Besides, there are the 
unmarried men who must probably got breakfast at some public 
place or go without. It appears, therefore, likely that there would 
1)0 a largo demand for early breakfast-houses, and in fact such 
demand exists. It seems rather hard upon the publican to forbid 
him to enter into this trade, especially as wo used to hoar from 
Ijord Aberdare laudations of some foreign system under which beer, 
spirits, tea, and coflee would all be sold as part of the same business. 
Duppoae, however, that the publican is excluded, and that this branch 
of his legitimate ousiness is pbiced in other hands. Will anything 
he gained to the cause of s^mriety by that ? A refroshmentrhoum) 
which docs not sell beer or spirits may be op<‘ned at 4 a.m. Such 
a house would supply Uta or coffee, and although we decline to 
believe that beer at breakfast is pernicious, yet it is not necessary. 
Unfortunately, however, it has been found that coffee-houses carry 
on at night an illicit trade in snirits, and on this ground Mr. 
Cross proposes to compel them to close at the same hour as public- 
houses. It seems a logical consequence that they ought to remain 
closed till the same hour in the morning. 

Another point on which Mr. ImM and others insist is that the 
beor-bouses should be allowed to open and close at tiie same hours 
as the public-houses. It lias been suggested that thiii demand for 
equality is favoured by the brewers wiio are laigely intewstod in 
beer-houBos, but whetiior this Ih) so or nut, we think tliat the 
question should bo viewed as one of public convenience simply, os 
wo lire not aware that the boor-house Wuers hiivo any right to this 
oquality of hours which is claimed for tnom. Mr. CroHs proposes 
to allow public-houses in tho metropolis to keep upon for half an 
hour later than beor-housos ; and among the rciutons which to our 
mind justify this proposal, wo shall venture, at the risk of shock- 
ing some worthy persons, to place this — that public-houses sell 
smrits as well ns beer. The beer-houses have always hitherto been 
placetl upon a different footing from the public-houm's as regards 
liours, and we do not ckh) w'liy they may not remain so, 
if the police authorities cniisiilor that that would be tho 
most convenient arrangement for supplying the admitted 
wants of tho inotropinis. In discussing this question of 
the hour of closing, it appears sometimes to be assumed tliat 
the publican or bwr-houso kottper is bound to keep his house 
open during the hours allowed by law. Ho is doiiotless com- 
pelled by r^rd to his own interest to keep open as long as his 
noifrbbours, but wo are not aware that lie is under any le^l 
obligation to do so. An innkeeper is bound to atford reasonable 
accommodation to traveUers at any hour of the day or night, and 
it has been said tliat the later tho nour the more imperative is tliis 
duly. Ho would bo liable to action! or indictment for breach of 
this duty, but it is diflioult to see how he could be compelled to « 
keep open his house for the accommodation of such of his neifi'h- 
hours as desire to drink therein, or could bo punished for shutting 
it up. The general licensing Act of 1828 imposed penalties for 
olfenoos against the tenour of the lioenoo, and the licence provided 
that Uio holder of it should not keep open his house except for the 
reception of traveUers, nor permit any boor or other excisable 
li<}uor to be conveyed from his premises during the usual hours of 
« Divine Service on Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, and 
should maintain good oraer and rule theimn. By tho Me^politan 
rolicc Act of 1839, pubUoana were forbidden to open their nouaes 
for the sale of liquor on Sundays before i r.M., ana thus they were 
required to close at la o'clock on Saturday night. This was 
the condition of things under which Thackeray wrote of the “back 
kitchen and oihtff haunts of convivial Londoners during the small 
houm of the morning. A barrister or journalist linog in w Temple 
•went to a ball or party, and on his way home he firopM 
into the " Wk kitchen,'’ where other bnnrrsteis and youm^ts 
igsrs enMged on chops, stout, and songs, or convmat&an. All, or 
mmtb aB, men of ink. class have now Uunr and thus the 
^ Mtwtmn pfthefiies of *<back kitchens ha- been ssrihoad with 
an gfioialfvtiy lyblch a loquad^m and iniiien^ soe^ sod^ 


tturiit not otherwise have shown. The Act cf i864psdAiM 
publicans in the mefropofis and certain boiaaghs mm pa ifiin g 
their bouses between i and 4 ajl, and the Aot of sSya eansndsd 
the prohibition from midni^t to 5 a jc. Sodi has mm the pro* 
gressofiestrictiQnasregaraspabiio-houBes. Bnt be a ^ h oosss were 
restricted from the first. The Art of 1830, by which the hMng 
rt “ the new beer-shops "was originally conisned upon the nation, 
required that these shops should be dosed from 10 tju 
to 4 A.M. The Act or 1840 fixed the hours of closing 
at 12 p.x. to 5 A.X. in the msteopolla, and r| r.v. 
to 5 A.M. in provincial towns; ana this Art remained 
in force up to the passing of the Act of 187a. Thus it Mppesia 
that the beer-housea have always been under move stringent 
regulations than tho public-houseiLand it is difficult to see any 
injustice in their so continuing, lliey pay Excise duty only for 
Uits sale of boer, whereas the publican pays for spirits and for wina 
also, if he sells it. As regards both classes of houses, there in 
nothing that wo can discover to prevent their being closed at sucli 
hours as tho keepers of them may think convenient. 

A lung list has been published of proposed amendmsntaio Ifr.. 
Cross's Bill, of which the most important are those Which relato 
to the houre of opening and closing. Taking first the metmpolis, 
wo think tho hours named in the Bill ought to be maintsaned. 
They are on week days, for public-houses, from half-an-hoiir after 
midnight to 5 A.M., and for Dcor-bouses from midnight to 5 A. 1 C. 
.We think it would bo an improvement to make the closing hour 
for public-houses i A.M., as it used to bo, and to trust to the 
; inducement offered by the “early closing" section, and to the 
I known disposition of the trade for closing aa early as may be oon- • 
sistent witu public convenience. Wo may reman that uie words 
of tho “ early closing " section, “ desirous of obtaining the privi- 
lege of closing premises at an oarlier hour than iuiuaI," hare 
perhaps given rise to the notion that a publican is obliged by law 
to keep open to tho hour at which he is requirea to close, 
but wo can discover no other foundation for it. As regarda 
tho largo provincial towns, tho hours named in the BiU are 
for public-houses 1 1.30 i>.u. to 6 a.m., and for beer-houses 11 p.m. 
to 6 A.M. Tho chief opposition to the Bill has arisen upon thia 
clause. Under tho Act of 1872 the closing hour in the towns ia 
now usually 1 1, and strong objcGtions have been urged against the 

S ropoHed audition of half an hour, while we have not scon any very 
istluct statement of special needs which require that addinon ta 
he made. It ap^Huirs probable that tho House in Oommittee will 
adopt 1 1 o'clfxui as the closing hour for public-houses, and if that 
be uone, it appears hardly worth while to alter the hour which Mr. 
Cross baa proposed for heer-houst^s. Thus in tho largo provincial 
towns the hour of closing for all buiisos would ho 1 f o'clock^ 
As rc^’ds the time of opening wo have no sympathy with Mr. 
J^ird's proposal to make It 7 o'clock, and we thini tho roasons by 
which he supports tho pnq)osal “ fuilgo." We hold that licensed 
victuallers oufrht to bo allowed and encouraf^ to provide break- 
fasts for workiug-inon at 6 or even at 5 o'clodc. Tho best argument 
for early hours at night holds good for early hours in the morning. 
At this sf'asoii many kinds of work might well begin at y o'clock, 
and work cannot usefully bo long continued wimout n>od. In 
small towns anrl in the country the hours named in tho Bill are for 
public-housos 1 1 r.M. to 6 a.m. Id all towns of more than 2,500 
mhahitauts, the hours are for beer-houses 1 1 r.M. to 6 a.m. In tha 
country tho hours are for boer-bouscs 10 r.M. to 6 A.M. To 
these hours wo see no ohjet^tion, nor are they likely to be 
very strongly assailed except by, tho devotees of uniformity for all 
houses. On Sundays all bouses everywhere will be closed up 
U) Imlf after uooii or 1 p.m., and from 2.30 or 3 to 6 r.M, In tho 
metropolis the hour of final clcxiiii|r will oe for all houses 1 1 P.M. 
In tho largo and small towns and m the country the hour will bo 
for all houses 10 r.M. These arrangements are not likely to bo 
much contested except by those who desire to dose aU liquor- 
shops on Sunday altogether. We do not think that the hottn of 
opening on Smulay ought to bo farther restricted Indeed, wo 
should have preferred the opening hour to be 5 o’clock, as it wao 
before the Act of 1872. but we do not recommend that that which 
has been settled should be changed without strong neesmity. 
By the Bill a “ traveller " must have eomo three miles and 

have three miles to retum. Wo protest against Mr. Molly's pro- 
posal to increase the distance to five miles. Mr. Pease proposes 
to abolish the grocers' wine licences altogether, but bis amandnent 
has no ciuinco of being carried. 


SHIPWRECKED SEAMEN. 

F ew charitable Asaodationa exert thmsdvea foot an object 
more genuinely national than the Bbipwvaeked Marhieri* 
Society, which held its annual meeting the other day. Aa 
England lives and thrives by tl||B sea, it is only ikir Uiat she shoidd 
do ner utmost for those who enter 1^ it, and the Shipwrechsd 
Mariners* Society does all it can fbr eeafiuing people, not enly by 
succouring those who are in distress, but by incukaring on vbcm 
the finetlmught in whidi they ate ptuverbkllT deficient It bi^ 
seamen and fishermen in the most effectual way by parsaednnr 
them to help themselvei. It induces them to contaruMm 
sum legulany that they may have a claim on the Seeiei^'ifiAfidt 
when they fim Into miefortune* Tha xeoah la that ws iinAi and 
fishsCTMie figure toong the contvilMiteca to He sesenifea to the 

whilst on fta rth o r h e ndi the eame 





9 BS Itiototi ftSm fiiluMi iottnioi tiurt lifnnriit tflit 
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onteoSMood ooiood tiiio of Ho mM nm in Mwdino- 
IfaB^Ta do wyo d aid io w o op f m Iti tlUo t®P2f^ tpfe» cHwg® 
ofrfoHov^oi^mt IbiOktol^l^^ Tbo oddowt of mem* 
bmw^omi 0 notoml dwtli, m well m of thoM wlm bare 




Imm wtm mi O notomi oeouiy ao emu m oi mom wimi nam 
by aieQidfliit> am peneioiMd ^ orpliiuis and deatitiito mutmta 
m^^cidiar. FlidMftQien who have boata, nets, or dothce, 
moam fimiatiinee acoording to a fixed aoale. Medala and euma of 
money ate awarded to thoee who have saved llvee from ahipwreek 
at tea and abroad. In abort, the ^iety aeema to dialTimite ita 
frmda on nrinclplaa which are at once liberal and judicioiia; 
and, were itn exiatence and ita purpoaee nuide more generally 
known, we cannot doubt that ita ineana of umfulnem would expand 
in proportion. 

In aoine wajra our aailors nro for bettor cared for than they used 
to be, and they pursoo their dangeroua calling under leas 
hanirdoua oonditiona. It reads like a romance, for iuataiice, w'heit 
we go back to the cruises of those cockleshells of a few tons* 
burden in which the early pioneers of Arctic imvigntion puraned 
their daring rcseaichos unong the icolM>rgs and irc-ltoi'S of the 
Polar eoue* Nor were those who went on meivnntile voyagi*s to 
more genial latitudes very much btdler Tlndr vc^ls 
inilnitoly more roomv, hut they wi^rc scnrcclv the safer on that 
account ; and, indeed, tlieir extraordinarily snlyHianlinl build had 
special dangers of its own. (Jertaiulv thcM was no chance of a 
lir<iad*bottomed, wall-sided, Ihitch-biiilt \esstd <^|isir.ing in a 
on a tempestuous MVi,liki* one of our crank nKulern narniw-waisted 
screws, construcUHl with a BjMHnnl view to their and carrying 
ca^ctiyr But in those old -lush iooed galh^nui (In* crew whs almost 
helpless when a was blowing on lu a lec Hhon\ nnd the currentH 
were setting in the same diriitction. If n<i itiu’horAgo w^as to bo ft^und, 
or if the auchitrs did not hold, only Iiojh'* of Mifcty was in a 
sudden change of the wind. And, once <lrirting in on tho shore, 
the cluinces were iniK^ii fimroagiiinst one than they are now. Kven 
on oiir Kuglislj coasts then* were none <»f llioHe ino<h*rn appliances 
to be looked for which iiowadava bridge the golf lj<UwtMOj the 
b«>acb and the bmuking ship. 1 'here were no liiVlKnits. no tug 
steamers, no roeket-apim rat us to send out a life-line. In som 4 « 
plxtccs, on the couUiiry, where tho uarr<;>w sefia won^ most jvrtlouH, 
the inhabitants repurded all the waifs thrown up by the waves 
as thoir l^itimate penpiisites, and lueu who eked out tlieir living 
by wrecking tried Ia) lure vesiads to their fate. On the (\inush 
and tho Welsh coasts, and round great part of Indand, it was a 
common nraclioc' bi respond to signals of distn-M by a murderous 
display of falsit lights. On the ri»i.'k bound shores of Brittany the 
rurlo peasants showed exceptional Hstutencss in that way; they 
would attach the doliibivo light to the ImniH of an ox, and then, 
tying tho animal s heitd to its fore-leg, <lrive it ahnig thee 4 lge 4 »f the . 
cliir. The light jerking uji ami tlowii looked like a vessel rising j 
and falling ill tho waves; tho crew of tho ship in (listross faiiHeil i 
they had plenty of msa roimi when they were artmdly rioso in [ 
shore; and never discovoiv^l iludr tiijslako till they wer 4 * shuttered > 
to fragmunta on the rorks. U'hore these homhU? pnicticeH prevailed | 
the amlor might save hinist'lf tho trouble of msking a slniggte for . 
oxistcii^. If Fie did by any chance find his way through the breakers, | 
ho wax probably kma^liod at onc^; (in tlm in^d by wav of disposing 
oflectunny uf hia right of pr^jporty in the jetsam that was cast up ' 
with him; and even if the inliosj^iablo natives did not go quite so 
far an that, immemorial superstition forbade their giving aesistance 
to a drowning man. 

If such was tho wclcoim* that (lerishing sailors had to look forward 
to on the ooaMa of the luostcivilijual cotuilries of Europe, it nuiy bo 
iuu^ned that they were no betU:r off aiuopg savages and semi- 
civiuzed nces. If a castaway exaues ashore in these days almost 
anvwhefe in the luibitable globe, he has a fair chance of receiving 
toferable treatment, now that we have colonized whole r^mtinputs 
which were then in the handa of the liarbaroiis uhc»rigimw, and 
Uiat civilization has ita oiitposU everyw'heru. Wo have brib^l or 
terrified half-savago pot«-ntaU*s into undursUuding that it pays 
them to imitaUi us m our humane tenderness for human life. 
Formerly, the most powerful nations of the West were only knowm 
in Eastern and tiouthem seas na trading adventurers, fecdiug their 
way on sufiemnee. l^ey had not set out on th^r m«?ers of 
conquest, and colonization was quite in its infancy. A trading 
vessel was safe so long as her formidable armament c^iuld defend 
hftr; but when some mishap panilysed her liroadsidc^s, or when 
her crew were perUxl from thmr ams, her rich contents la^caine 
an irresistible temptation. The helpless crew were either 
massacred to a man, or, man pr(»bably, sold into sLivlt}*. 
Skveiy was the late that followed on any oasuaKy occurring 
even ao near home as the southern shores of the M^itemnmin. 
To pay the raiisonia of all the Jluckless victiiiw who were nining 
away m bagnios of the dUfeiuit Barbair Slates would have 
exhausted the funds of mr number of nenevoleot Sodeiisc 
Bven where the native popnktion were not piiutes and man* 
itealerebjpndeMion, itwaeWreJdomthotthevietiiDawhoesoiqMd 
xmAiediate death were within resch of couummkatton with 
toy n^presonfttives of their eooairjiiieii. There were no 
oaosuls and inre*eoiuMiia, no figente of Uoyd'a, oSelaUy 
bosM to oflhr them pMectiqt, The ttbaioninr had not 
abretd to Auatrelasw^aisi tire ottieciiiaai Mre of tire 
Ibmci end eretawm k thoav^ ov%nir letifendes urere hfllsd ofik 
* V fe tire Iidtcbeiir BmUm, nrengitiret tiren ume 


rei% mmh reore diMreren tiure tl )» tiom fltareoio^ 
oj^ exMsirelk iananureiei Vghtireuare finr and dMy 
To tins day ireeontittirelly of 
to maf on the most taiWnr it tire freot omm 
and at the very mouths of harboure ihni nre (miydajr pwssn or 
call. At that time domsy aailing-sbtpa had In A gfojh 
ing tbi/ir way throogh unknown wotsre studded thmk wllh 
aubmergvd twsfk, among treacherous ounnots and anndbanka that 
were continually chaumng. The most dangereun ahonis nod 
headlands had to be passM, if pdssilde. in MoSa davHiji^t, and if 
you lay u^ or were unhappily beoalinea, it waa at the Immitrent 
risk of being boarded by mrstes. Now that so vast on amount of 
valuable pMperty is afl^f , lighthouass have been multintted evory* 
where by way or nssuranco, and they are built in nelgabourhopaa 
so lonely and inhospitable that one marvels who con he found bold 
or reeWeas tuiough to undertake the charge of them. A letter in 
the TYmc* of Monday last shows signifireutly enough hoW csre«* 
fully by comparison tho safety of ships Is now csiw fbr In thin* 
respect The letter told tho story of an uttack by robbers on the 
Englishman who keeps a Ughthouso in the Mnlnv Fenloaula* The 
knowledge* (hut he nnil his native assistants had just retVidved their 
small monthly pay wua enongh to tomnt the cupidity of hU pira- 
tical neighlh-uira ; uor is it difiiouU to luuvgine w'hnt would Ibcome 
of sailors who uilglit be cast on the shore there for wont of a 
light to warn them away. 

But *if in some resjxxste seamen run much less risk than they 
used to do, in otlior ways fhen^ is uion^ scopo than ever for the 
aetive philHnthropv of « IxmevoleMt Society. Having increased 
«*nortuously in mimht>rs. thoynri^ exposed to a new cIosm of dauireni. 
tJonmiercial competition gw^ws ktamer every year, and ttienb Uvos 
consAMjueiitly urn h^ys considered than ib«(y used to be, The 
ennunl wreck ityisters with their wreck charts show how many 
disasters still liuppen nunuiilly nn nur otnists. Wo know how many 
vem^rablo ships ahAath^atin tho c^fostuig trade that should long ago 
have Wn sent to Iht^ shipbreaker’s yard. Every galo strews par- 
ticular sandlrnnks and stretches of ivmst with its clusters of wrecks. 
ChdlisionHHrt* inlinitelymorefrt'qnent than they were, and no wondor. 
In »pit»* of lights nnd f(»g-horns, iind oil ordinary and axlmorciinary 
prcrioitionK, it is diilieult to sin» how collisions are to Im iivoideu, 
considering the crowds of shipping continually passing and re- 
]»asMing in certain narrew winters. Nororo out great oc*)an slcamors 
much wifer when they have plenty of m»iirr<>om, runnitig ai;(aiiwt 
tiiiK^ lunl (‘rich other as they iio, in dirfiouco of the wiaithev, along 
fr<*qu<»at(Ml r^mtcH. W(* build far larg(.*r veastds for the foreign irath? 
thnn we used to build ; but safety do(‘S not always keep pace with 
tonnage, iind our long, low, rnmli steamers ure terribly hublo to acci- 
dent. Wo h(iv(* liken to slowing cargo, Uio.in a reckless way snchri* no 
oinnvjniM hii\ dreamed of in the days of ilie old salling-ver«snla which 
could never make (*ven an a]>|m).vimato (‘alculatlon of llie precise time 
of arrival at their (iestimition. Now we h«id our s(',rew colliers 
down to the water-line, or hampi^r the decks of our tJhamud or 
Baltic HteanuTs on the im'siiuiptiim that (hey will nmku tho run 
from [Kirt to port witn<Mit having tho ill-luck U) be caught in a 
str>riii. Oc*(‘nMonally, however, tie* htorni will come, and the 
pitcher that has gone otbm with impunity Ui tho well will at tost 
fH* brok**ii to shivers. One thing to bej said is, llint in cases of 
ci«psi7.(* ]ik<' these fi<w shij»wr(*(*k(M.t teMiinen coino to shore ; and all 
that is left fi»r tho lK*novolent Hocneties is to look after tho widows 
and the orphans. But, in one wav or anothiw, it will adinittmt 
that there is an ever-increasing fiehl for cbiurltahhs uxurtion ill this 
direction. 


TUB THKATKEH. 

rill IE success of a dramatic version of OuffM We to VM Ifeef 
X bos fuicoiiraged nn atWinpt to bring another novel by the 
same nutlior, Mrs. Edwards, upon the stage. Hut it is doubtful 
whether Archie will equal its predtWHSor’s popitlurity. 

Iniereat (hqxmds less upon wlist the heroine says than upon what 
she does. J’hwi! are none of those smart B|M?ech(si to which Mias 
llodMui lent so much piquancy in the former part, and it fa diffi- 
cult to coTistmct an interesting play out of the simple fact that A 
young lady outrages prfqiriety by taking a trip with a gontloman 
in A Channel sU^amer. Mr. Hiirnand^ who dramatixod this novel, ha# 
dtmbth^M exercifUHi a sfjiind discretion in not taking any more of it, 
and bo has made perhaps the Wt use p/tssible or that wbicli bo 
W taken. Major Hctuii, the ririddhMiged lover of tho girl Archie, 
has seen her during tiie unlawful excureion, and tins betm shocked, 
but niurri(si her. That is all, except tho S(|tjabb1es of a doeUnr ana 
his wife, which mi*roly extend toe play to tho requisite 
The riuiriKder of Afcbn?, os drawn by the novelist, is well au%ed 
to Mims llrMlson, but unfortunately the srenei which are most 
efiwdive in the novel cjuinot lie, or at heiat are not, timisferred to 
the stage. It must lie added that the character of Herald Dutmt 
is dilfi^lt to mU He is in dofiger either io be vnlgoiiaed or to 
hceome a men; stick. A few veare ago this story svMidd have boim 
seized upon fSor the sake of ifie seiisatiofial ittddsnia it ootttabit, 
but happily popular taste has in that reapeet ehaaged. If^we 
cannot beitow any higher pnto am Mr. BunMmdf we nmv at Imat 
remark with saiis&c^ that be baa spared ns a tuiekle and a 
cHminal iaq^airy before a iaagiatreie. 

A decided succesa baa bean ;>bUiiied at the Court Theatre by 
Mr. FVank MarebalVe JAqpMm. The ftin of 'bis piocr. helps off 
egresabty tbebsavy reda n dk ng of the foOowing piece, and 

peiluM^tbeart ofiuie^is ahoitt equally exploluod and illus-^ 
tsateo in Wfa of timah Without inquiring wbeimr Mr. Marshall 








<»oii«rivftd thn liieidimti cif bit pky, ve my flive him ontiiiikaMU 
far the dialogue. Not onlv ie Mr. Bobert Saek^ in b>v^ intb 
ihreo ladm and oorrespondfiig witb a fourtb, but be deobm bi» 
pftMum fbr each in emopneie and varied teime^ sobe to ]^|odiieo 
upon the beafer, ana doabtloee upon luiuealf, a momentarj im- 
pfeaeiori of hie idnocrity. He deolnree that ha noTer loved till 
, now in a iono which uuipbefl the belief which he evidently feehi, 
and although thore h Boroothing violent and {poteeque in the nnm* 
her and rnpidity of the conqueHta which bis beart sulfers^ yet the 
■ubstance of bhi chantctor is tmo to nature, and 6xam|dea are not 
rare <»f men with whom a second pretty face is a certain cure for 
a poHsion for a iirst. Indeed the manner of the Court Theatre 
might cinim to havo c<jmprised not oiuy the art of love, but 
remedy for love, within its urogmnime. Three ladies meet in the 
Aquarium at Briuhion, and have a little confidential chat, as ladies 
will, about their To vers. Koch lady is nearly persuaded to Udl to 
the others the full name of the ‘^xiobort’* whom she loves, Imt, 
happily a nn'uliition which would have spoiled the play is pre- 
vented. One of these ladies has been corresponding under the 
numu of Itoimdiud,^ with a “ liumming-bird,” who turns out to 
be the Kobort whom she believes to be ner own. This disco vety 
might bt' awkward, but each prettmds to liAvo known the other s 
handwriting all the time ; so Eflie is cotirinfed of lier liobert’s 
constancy, aud Bobert is more eutirely devoted to Fifflu than over 
jlio had Wn before. Almost the next moment fiftcir this delightful 
‘and fMitisffictoTy oxjdnnaticm he moots Virginia, and his tiipturo 
at tho sight of that charming girl is so nisiiifest and spontaneous 
that jealousy and vanity combined could doiuniid uo ni<»re. Then 
there is tho fovnly widow, Mm. Alston, whom to sec is to lulorc. Tie 
adjur<^s his friend, Jack lieiiodict, to exert himself to reinovo nil 
obfitacjos tr> ilie prosecution of this now and thoroughly geuiiino 
attnclimeiit. I'hu widow is still slightly the fu vouri to when ho 
moots ill the streets of Brighton an adventure which instnls a now 
charmer in his heart. A pair of carriage-horses are r*Ji>tive ; ho 
checks them, and a yonng and fair lady who occupied tlio carriage 
falls Bcnselr^ss into his arms. SIkj is srKui — too soon - removed bv her 
husband and her son, and th»‘ro nuuain to him memory and fiope. 

“ Bweet,” says tho poet, ns kisses by hopoloHS laney feigned on 
lips that- are for others.*’ But Boliert Sackott’s fancy is not hopo- 
ltM». Ho resigns tho widow to his friend, Jack Benedict j tells 
Kfllo that he is gone to Liverpool on business, and Vii-ginia tluit 
ho i« detained in fjcods by .sickness, and dovotos his whol(» atten- 
tion to. coni riving a rejs 5 titioii of the kiascM, w’ithout troubling 
liimsidf to inquire wheUnu* tho lips may not be uppropriatiHi. 
TJUlnmtely, while shooting and apparently poaching, in a woml, he 
meets this lady, who has come with her husband and son to a 
picnic. While ho is imprt»ving tho occasion oth(‘r members of 
tho party, including BIKi* and Virginia, appear. 1 In is arrested for 
pcachiug, and liaving with diincully escaped iiuprisominuit, re- 
ceives oimllcngcH <in la^half of all tin* ladies to wh<im he has pid 
hit transient attentions, Kven the widow insists that his friend 
Jock Benedict shall cliallengo him. Tlien all tln» ladies come to him 
to prevent tho duels they have instigated. Jie discovers that Kilio 
alone has any dc.sire to save his life, nud he conceives, as 1 he eurttiiri 
falls, ttlsdiiif, which wo iiiusl simpost^ to Imj iinaltoruble, tlmtF.flieis 
tho only woman be ever loved. This lively bustling piny is fairly acted 
all round, and nltbougb tho materials are farcical, it is writ too in 
a stylo which entitles it to bo called a comedy. It is so full t»f 
genuine fun ns to make the after-piece, Cahjpso^ appear a tame 
atVair. But this perhaps was intemfed to fip]ieal priuuirily not to 
the ear but to the ey<*, and thus it may be hoped that both dosses 
of patrons of the theutvo will be pleased. 

ft. is dilRcnlt to undoi*stand w by eiu'h n piece ns Mont llhmr 
should bo produced at the Haynuirket Theatre, or iinhHMl at nny 
thoatl'o at all. Tho idoii of adopting Lc V'oyatjp de At, l\rnchim 
to tho Knglish stage was not particularly l>rilliant ; nnd wo aro 
bound to say tJiat any Kuplish dmmntiat could have prodiicoil os 
dull tt piece* tt» this, whion hns be^m acc«?pted by Mr. Buclcstone 
without Knmch assistnuco. Tlio characters and iucideuts are 
utterly commonjilaco, nnd the views of Mtmt Bhmc and 
reprt^wmtatior.s of tourist life at ChAmonui would be a fair 
ahillingVw’twtli at a pnnonuna. AVe shiiuld not groath complain 
of lliis At anv other tboatre, but we cannot help Teinem birring that 
tho Huyniarket lm« alwaya bitbt>rto been tolurably independent 
of tho vnl^r ATtiitoes of what is colled rualisiu. At Uio saiue time, 
a manngor oonnot detain good play-s by wishing for them, and it 
hfts happened iotalythat uoithur loiown nor unknown dxAmatiste 
have bium suocesafut at the Haniuurkot. It need not be said that 
Mr. Burkstone is entirely snccessfitl in repreaenting a London 
tvadf«imin oh hia tmvels who desires to amx on the siunmit of 
Mont Blanc a piotorud adrortiseniont like those which adorn our 
railway stations. Mr. Ohirpey, oil and Italian wniehouseiuan, of 
Si. Afojy Axe, is of couna accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
and it is equally <tf oouno thiA the Toung la^y fi&ds admirers 
among h»r travailing coontryiuen. Mou&taineexingi which haa 
been attacked ami doiiinded on variottagpuunda,oiight, we thinks to 
be nyavdud bv practical minds aa an advantagaotts aabstitake for 
bails imd parUes. In the that plaee^ the air of a Inonntain is unde- 
niably bettortluiu tliat of a batl-room ; andf tetheTi-mfei preciaiaaa 
oljjeci to dancing, but climbing and rfdlng nfnrtm woind ba per^ 
mittod by tho uiiist sevoro inonhit. If tihtt 
^iattyikvoMbletofiirtetioii,^ AaMr. 

tyibart wrote in ano of bit boot biirleeieaar*-* 

{MflMwiitafai-imaMA 

Attn mnaaA antWIi*— 

In ttMeBonU has 
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It might be intercating to obtain a letnsn ef the nitiabcv of 
matebea omong middla-clasa Baglish people ihMilii^elHiea me^ 
in Switzerland during the last twen^ yearn. Tho aakt of 
tion that is likolv to promote theaa mntehee would bq qmseUe to 
the pupil, give uttle trouble to the goveensi^ and obuld not be 
objected to by parents of the most ^d piinciplea. It would 
eonsist mainly in encouraging girls in every way to uaa their 
bands, feet, and lungs. Miss Olurwy, the hmoine of Mmt Slnntf 
talks of riding to hounds, and b otlierwiao fast ^ in conyersationi 
but that is a more accessoiy of the cbaTucter. It is shown 
by this play that the opportunities of dirtatlon are giw at 
CJhamouni, greater nt the Giunds Mulcts, and meatost in aacoad- 
ing to the siunmit. But of two ladies aud three gentlemen 
tvho carry on tho lovo-making of the piece only one of each readiea 
the top, and tho gentleman not only spooks out under the intluenoe 
of tho iiioiiutain air, but sticks to what he has said when he rotunia 
to tho ** sober plain ” of Chomoiini. The moral of this is that both 
sexes should cultivato athletics in youth suflicicntly to take part in 
such Bwias oxcursions as are only mtiguiiigand not dangerous*, and 
a play which teaches such on ogreoabre lesson may ^ jorgiven for 
being occBsionally tidiuus. In our grandmothora time the bodily 
training of girls was ^-iowed exclusively with rofervnee to the ball- 
room. In our time it lias or ought to nave regard to Buunxinr viaita 
to tlie mountains, luid this exlonsion of scope is nn unquostionable 
benclit. Iwen that much-enduring creutuns, the governess or com- 
panion, might imjvrove her worldly condition by developing her walk- 
ing anci climbing poweis. Mamma wdli doubtless aacand as high as 
she can fui thti sumo pxinri])lo of duty ns causes her to sit out the 
longest ball at which n«jr dau^bter bus poitncrs. But still it may be 
convuniont to powM'^^s tlio service of a dopiity who will proservo pro- 
priety without overhtraining vigilance, hi tho play, indeed, tho 
neiress g(x*s to tho buminlt aud tho Ctimpanion stops halfway, 
and it is perhaps wiarwly coni^iHtont with sound principle to 
allow both to obtain fnun tho excursion wjimlly eligible husbands. 
Indeed wo question whether some ladies will not bold that a play 
in which a companion uhtuins a hu'*band on any terms tends to 
Hup the fonndutioii.s of morality. AVe mvist ndd that probability 
is viulrnlly outraged by the sup]x*sition tlmt Air. Chiri)ey, oil and 
Italian wurL'houK'uian, of Ht. Alury Axe, could be induced under 
any cirriimstances to think of fighting a duel witli a Frenchman. 
It takes Uv<> peison>^ to make a qimiTol, and two fools to fight a 
duel ; and, although it epp»'ars llmt tliis kind of fool still exists 
ill France, wo tio not. bi'he\<' tluit aingde specimeii could be 
found engaged in th(‘ oil und pickle toide oflAindon. Tho duelling 
bnsiricHs is not only improl«blc, but tfilious; nor doi-s the 
trunsnetiou (»f KunaU nmrketings around a fountain of real water 
add much to the exhilaration of tlic sjHM'tntnrs during the last 
act. This play does, ho\w \er, .m) far rt^stMiibk*. a rwil nscimt of 
Mont Bknc as lt} producr- a great desire for beer and sleep after 
it is over. 


IIACIXi; MATTi:ihS. 

T IIF Fpriug cmiipaigu at New’inark«*t, which began so miserably, 
improved as it went on, and ended in n manner t hat could 
not fail to bo satislacttuy to iIu);m* wlio enjoy racing on the finest 
racoconrse in the W'orhi. 'rhere was a geiiuino fiavour of old 
Newmarket in the progniunnes, which averaged eight niceo, a day, 
and included a fair sprinkling of iimTrhes; and there was no lack 
of intori'sl from first to lust in tho evioits which wore decided. 
Tiu) very first race of the uieetiag, for the Spring Two-Year-Old 
Stakc-s prtKluced a most exciting finish Udwoen IJarowi3#d nnd 
Madumo Toto, and a moht uncApocUHl decision from tho jud^m, 
who gave his verdict in favour of the former, contmiy to Uio 
opinion of nine-tentiis of tho sjieclfttorfi, who thought that M. 
Ix'fi'vre’s filly had won easily. A long experienco of New- 
market enables to dcclun* uiir belief that the judge is always 
right, and that nine-tent ha of the spectators wno frequently wrong. 
By the way, is it not rather sgainst the pri^nor order of 
ovcxits for the two-year-old to Kr christened Madame, and 
the thiw-yi'nr-oM Miss? But, in tmth, much as wo are 
indebted to the distingui.slu d Fivnch sportsman who so liberally 
patronizes the Knglish Turf, we cannot olttigcther compliment him 
ou his choice of names. It is not that the l^runch language is in- 
adequate to supply n uomenrlatnw, fiir M. licf^vTue eminent pre- 
decessor, Count do Lagrange, wa.s very happy in his selections. 
But Fille du (^iel sounds very tamo after l*lIlo do I’Air, and John 
is a poor exchange for (Budiateur. To Mum to Newmarket, the 
.Spring Handicap fell to tho uncertain King Geoiw, Trombona 
again carrying tho IVimch colours into the Lnenviable position of 
second. Conlmm, Azalea, and Toruplar ran in tho race, but their 
day sooms to have gone by. M. Lemvre made up 'for losii^^ 
first two nicaa by winning the next two, with Regal and Hero, 
the latter a roniarkably &o-looldn^ son of Gladiateur. In this 
last laoe Ladylove was beaten quite aa eaaily hj Hero as by 
Chaplet at the FArst Spring Meeting. The Newmaivat Two-Yeai^ 
Cfid Plate usually attracts a large" fl^d, but only ten came to the 
post on tSui occasion, probahljr bmuse, in caosequtBnce of the re- 
vival of early tw<Mmiir-<dd racing, the young hoieee have done a 
deal of woqA aliaa^. Oachmere^ for instance, naaddne quite etioti ^ 
worklartiie whole msqos end the hard ffround iaeiready lie** 
mniag to prodaoe its e»ra on aome dr the esody 
Oadnoese waalsmghtoutagidhiihr timiammte 
a |4h. MM% t6 'osriT,aa also hiUI TeheoaMS 
and IjMff Twreniaiader 

it<oa sM a pStitUL LsAMtfh, Hdigot add Ailera 
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t»il» Mwi# ®" . . 

Urn to lN> hmfy vMi ttt gw» t ^. MMf ^i»i- 

M» hiwiflliit out o mfwnat iuoUidlag Kioff Lud, 

oiB^f DrintimOBd, and the VertutiiBo filtv. A ij^eadid 
hetvnMni Aodiod and Kio^ Luid leeulted In. fivour of 
who WM lOoidvug ^ pounds fifooi Lord 

^almmdh'e kofeOt « oeck. The disUuioo not boinfir cowudered 
enough Ibr Kkg'Lud^kis ohsnoe wm but lightly eetoemed, iwd 
thonf^ uxottses for Deaton horses ere ^nomlly uxaeiwblei we think 
that if the reoe wore mn ovor ugiiin King Ltid would have to bo 
eontoiit viti^ seeond plaoe. Anyhow tbo pvrfoniisnoo of Andin^d 
WHS one of gtest merit, end nntunilly strengthened tlie position 
of Lord FslmoutbV Derby candidniee/ Andrcnl wiis never ui such 
rare form im at the prosit tiuio, and hb son ices as a trial horse 
will ho iovaluabla. 

rrooeedings m tbo second dav opened with a match over the 
Oasaxewfitch Course botwot^n L(x(uiian and IVoirt, Uie latter re- 
ceiving 3 St. A two^lt^ rnurse is far lieyond the coin[vaiis of 
Oxonian, if there were anything against him that (xiuld gallop at a 
hat pace ; and Trout muat be a wrolidied axiinml indeea, for 
Oxomaxi was no dead beat at the end of his joi^mev that he could 
hardly got past the vnnning-posl, which, however, he just managed 
to reach a bm half-length in front of his omioneul. The Atbintic 
Stakes, with a liberal aodition of 200 sovh., fell t-anily to Trombone ; 
and then in the iMrby Trial IMate, to wliieh the Jockcv dub con- 
tributed a similar sum, M. Jjoi?>vro achieved another and an uncs- 
pectell victoiy. Thom and TVmlct, rumiing at weight (t»r age, 
were the only oompetilors for this race, which is ruu over tin* 1 «M 
mile and a half of the Ceaarewilch Com so, and both li<»rses looko 4 l 
well, though Thorn's pubruMm^donlial^ a\ ore far su]»*»nor to th»'se 
of Botilst. The son of Monitn|ue, however, is evidentJv a nin^ 
stayer, for he fought out every inch of the way, and though Tlnirii 
clearly had the advanbige of him in HjMH^d, when it cani** to the 
final touch he could not ahakc huii (dV, atul was Iwuittui b\ n 
head. Mr. Savile won tlie succeeding nice for two-yon.i'^olds with 
A son of Parmesan and Molt'^Kin, but the furm was fur fnuu giwid, 
for Merry Dells, who could not get nnywhen? near Chaplet mid 
l^adylove at the First Spring M«*eting, finished Ultlo iiioro than 
a neck b?hind the winner on this (Kruniim. Vot one luort^ struggle 
ljutwi.ien Prince Charlie and Dienlieiiu follow(*d, but this time tho 
iwue was utwer in doubt, for the sou of Dluir Athol won in the 
commonest of cnnbirs. We must coufenH that we WMrro ini^'dinl 
bv what seemed to us the close riua^ b‘twc<‘n the pair at tho 
Kirst Spring Meeting, and that wo w'cre altogether wrong in sug- 
gesting tiiat Dlenheini niiglit s^jiue day tjirn the tiibUai on Prince 
Charlie, They may run ti»gotlifr s.s often us they plense; but wi* 
wdll liave notliing more Uj dvn witii lllmhmm, Tlie nicing on llv* 
concluding day of tho imicting wus well sustained, though tho 
thrii) iiuitcliea call for no rciuarlc, except tJial Dalfe, an imUIJv- 
name<] fwm of IMaudit, bids fair to be u iisidul hors<* to IVimi* 
SohykofT. The unhappy (hudimere, ugnin Imrdcned with a fi-Ibw. 
paUAity, w'lia brought 4 rut for the Kxuing Two-N'oni-t dd Plat«\, 
and was b?at«n, nlW a goo<l mco. by I .rely (Ih'uorchy, w'ljo<*iirric<l 
a similar pimaKy, Strutliavou nm si, ill worw th:oi on the first 
day, uud Jiuishwl hist of all ; but Ouchuicre improved <»n tin* 
form slifi exhibitni in the 'I'wo- Viar-f )Jd Platf, tho half-inile 
course being evidently more to her tasU? than the furhrjigs of 
tb© fh^us course. The Flying Handicap was w<»ii in a canti't by 
Dank N 4 »U«- ‘-lato Faraiby. King ( leorge, IbKjuefcrl, aiu'l Philomehi 
worn lasliiwl him, but the sern <.f T^fctuix-r )k it into )m b-ad to 
run straight on tltis <»ccasi<in, ami bis lenii^il weight bnuight him 
home an cany wiimer. W o may riMiiark, iu contdiihion, with great 
satisfaction, tluit no loos than 2,000 sms. w«^r© addtMl by the 
Jockey Ohtb at th© ?S©coii 4 l Spring M^^ding, an<l that the improved 
sport during the week w^as not a little dvm to this displuy of a 
more apiriu^ <if the aiithoriticw at. Imwdqaart^Tw 

— a policr wbmh, if porsuvemd in, Cfi;ir)«d fail in lime to realtor© 
racit^ alNawniarkift to that poaitioo which it sliould Ally occupy. 

Tha Batting Dili Inui paaiHni through L.>th Koiiacs, and so 
anxious was tho Ivord fmauiberluin that the ojicr-itimis of the 
Torf advertisem should not b© continued frn* another sea H<'fn (hat 
ho carried an amendmunt for the Dill to take offi^ct fr^mi Juiv 31 . 
1 S 74 , iiist 4 ^ of May 1875 , as bad lieon urigiiiiilly propiiMid. Thus 
easily has Imkid aceomidished a salutary, if stuall, piece of reform, 
which duririg the five years of the htie AdimniiUmttou was in xain 
preaiod on tbs notice of tioveruuieut. The floodwrood Meeting, 
then, will be tks kiat at which the public xvill be imph/red t<# make 
their fortunes hj following lufolliDlo muduses arifi acbeinejK and 
cotnbimtious wfaioli roduce wiimiug U> a matter of absolute Ciir- 
taintr. Heucoforlh jw^jpl© who want, to bet on bome-mces will 
be a^le to gratify Ikw taste as easily as befm; but pecpl© who 
do not want to hot will not tie syatenuitieaily aull^ aM neguiled 
into bettbtt bf lnBaotona adveTtiseiaeola. It is arid that the 
Aet wtfl ha enrily ovaded. Well, most Acta of PbriiaxneDt 
are evaded; Ibr it is almovt impoasfble to frame a law In wkicli 
knsnan ingemdty win net disoover aeiue loophole. HtiQ we have 
conddemblo kapm iSbai tfass Ant win be so far attc ee ia ftiJ an limi^ 
to dtprinliih sugfAj of fkifana m wld^ the Tmf adm« 
/tiMiaaipMMiifi^te leoottff them Ibr IIkht oid%l& 

to wMb it wifi ^eeoSr «KM» wA more f«sliMed |1 
. »nttntkagthtiwv»bAtiirinsikiniydbmjn»^ Jbea* 

Aid; Imoeadedpdr nnatl^ 


that \tmify 

rdw d ed jpoia fc eehmma dT oar tike M i WdiriijN i wwdo 

«ud tiwAffsinagrlnn^ ha jMMdai w hsw i ifmr ^ffcaani 

hat wiU toon fled that tdrair eectiMtIen 
The aabjiiei of Qxwttah Platies mi afaMdy jdMoiid Ah tiMH 
tUmortkenewPadiamatiii bid it WM treated in w dsaid^ 
informal maiitier, and the merits of the questloii wece kaarcUy 
touohtMl. Bnittc one got up and nra|Maed tkat the atnatt euxn 
bilborte gmnU>d for Queonib rktaa in IvebnidiilMPi^ 

n surcessdim of Irish membwe roriied hito the frny ^eWb 
their cnaractcri^tic ctu^y. Irishmen may detest Xkigloud} kdt they 
havt« a ffivst afl'oeiion for Kngliab xuoncy^ and show extia^lnary 
t©uAciiy m clicking U% It when gD<>d luck Sends it vrithln their grasp. 
Yet Uu* urgmm'nis by which tbo grout for £)aeen*a Plates was 
siipjx^rtiNl wero roiuarkablo fur tboir mcoticlualvenoeo. One member 
cxpatiabal on tho morits ol Irish stccplecdiasing —as if Queen's 
PlaU ‘8 liHil anything to do with cr<^ss- 4 ^ountry raring; another 
Niiok© liighlv uf Irmli hunters, a valuable clase of hovees utt«* 
lioubtMlv, mu, wpnilly with « 4 to©pl©clu 4 »ors, removed from the 
oppnrtunitits of cumuctitiou for tJiuWs Plah's. A third 
ttppcaml to bo uitcrlv unawarii of the difh'ivnc© botvreon 
mit-raciug nnd sleepluuuMing, or U>tw©©u Punob^tewp races 
and Uic FiirVugh races. A fourth approved oP^vaciug W 
CAtu^c pn^tty women emu© to hoc it, but a fifth linm«>aiately 
got up (<» uflirm that prettv womou never went to fiat tiU:i*s 
lu Irrioiul, l>ut only cared for juiuping. The dWuiiNsion, lively 
if luji eilifying, wns w'lxiud up by an Irisli membitr asM^rtlng 
that Scolbind could not prodiwNs a nice w<(r(h goiuaHo stn*., and u 
Senifh nii'iuW rt'iorting (hat then' W 4 ia iilweys a Scutch howe Ui 
tlie Derby, if indeed a I<c<»t 4 di hi>rse did Q«>t geuemlly w^m it. In 
the end iVoLtind kepi ht r Htteon huiidrud pounds for Qu»M»n*sPlatos 
ax (I matter of eours 4 s, and we do luit grudge the money. Nuverlhs- 
bfs, the r©rtl idijudiiin to llu' grant was nevi'r brouf^ht forward. 
The objt'Cilow ie n<>t to a monetary' grunt in support of vmdiig, but 
to the iiumev being thrown away; and, pracUiAlly (UKiaking, tho 
money \otei\ foi ( jueenV l*l«it 4 *»^ whether in Kuglano, Irriand^ ur 
Scot land, if* iiow lUwwii iiwiiy. Que^'n’s PlaUiS am oliugether out 
of il.itv, and tlu' ram's for thwin an? lilllo more thim a fwrcc. If 
public inunoy in to be eoutribulotl for tho ciwjouragaiuent 
of raring, it I'luaild Huroly bosiowud not on races Uuit avo 
out \>f datv. bill on riu;os Unit stand liigh iu poimW esU- 
luutiou (M ili 4 ' preneni time, Wo have not the sligbtuhl wish 
Unit tie.' Vurlinmentary n'eognlii 4.^11 of raidng should bo with- 
drawn ; wo only wiwh that the few Unjuamnaa a ywiir now dia- 
IribiitfHi in tlio most unproiitublo tnaimnr in aid of a claw 4 >f races 
fallen iijti) nogha't slmuld be diirereutly appliod. Thi^re might bu 
one or two w eighl-fi >r-ag«‘ nvoos over a mile and a iuilf ciuuwti, with 
a thoiKHainl aoveri'igrm Hdd<ri to each ; 4 )r u similar Ixmus might l)u 
lidd'^d U> u great two-} eai^dd laiui iu tbo autumn, and to a fijur- 
year-idil race, and to lui nutuiun race for thru«'-yfSii‘-iu(l lillit>S'- tha 
Oaks b 4 ‘iiig, lor 4 thvdouH naisons, no trial whatever 4 >f their I'oal 
slrenglh. V\ h(‘n the vol^' comes fin Air Qmten'a DJaioH in Knglandt 
if in pn^'^ibli' (hilt the irubjcM't may lie again uumtiom'd ; anil, if 
eo, wt. ieijH* tluit homo jnvu^tieal rtugg<'hli<inh will K' nuwle as to tbo 
beht nu thod of applying tho money, regard Ixdiig Imd to tho roal 
iiiU'Knts of racing, ami its primmt fdruiainstumm 


UKVIEWS. 

MOTi.KVS i,in: Of' iiAftxKvr.i.r).* 

if VrW \otirt,) 

r^JTK V4^y first thing whiidi munt strike ov4'ry raad^rr of Mr. 

Mot lev 'anew volumes is that they am not wdist they eall 
tboins*dv<^. They contain u reciird of tliS dauth 4 if J^ihn of Iku'ne- 
veld, mddy told, in Mr. MotleyV very Iswt iiiajtinor, but limy do 
not cofjtain a reeord of his life. Ilanu^veld lived s« 3 V 4 miy<d.wo years, 
anti tho tw '41 vtduitn^s uf his Liio aivd Death ctajtiiiii t/b#) historv* of 
tl# 4 j h^»i t*‘rj 4 )f them tmly. It is hi no way wtmderful that it should 
1 st so. Mr. MoUey liiis writl^ui tin.* bistorr of the othciir aixlv-two 
ytuvrw alriiady. It wtaild In' Iwrd Uf write tlio llistfiry of ihalujiUal 
Nethi'rlaiids, during the lima wliich Iuim foniusl the aulrlari. of .Mr. 
Motley's works, without writing the Lifi« of Jriili of Joomerffhi ; 
and it would l«o hortl to write tho Life of JfJjn of Darturvobl wlUi- 
out writing the History of tho Ij 111(44 NetharlaDda. The grmt 
Advocate whs »*f bound up with everything tbiit want on, mH. 'only 
in bis own country, but 000 might aluirtsl say Uirougbrmi Enram^ fur 
IM) many years, tbat it would is* hard to write hh 1Mb apart dnAn 
lb© gtrfcTfd hvutfjry. What Mr. Motli^' lias drmc U to write ten yoam 
4)f NeibvrlaDd history, to call it the Liib and 1 Math of 3nliii of Iktmo- 
veld, and Uieruforo to lull ilia la teat creots of Uio Hibiif lianurvidd at 
maWkmgtli tiiaxibc neat likely would kayndorw ifilMlxmkltiid km 
feUxsred aa tlm fifth and nath vrianwe of t^tlteUkiy of tlw tfnilod 
Netbsiiandji. Tbitw|fba mnl part of the eeiWDd 'roliHaetba lamk 
dciaa read lika a Xifir of IteBeadU. Ho wIm had dirwoyft, been an 
haiKirtiint fignio now taeoaM 'wtM we 
com to his trial and 4oaik| Wotevkaoiw^i^^ Indt^ri, 

to mriko this latlor faul daomafickfly eomploto, Iko Life of Danie- 
vroklia. so to MNdir Miliili u ed «fM kSa doatti in tlie panKinal 
foitiMtof kiijBki tidiadi darinf aoverdt yoam of wldrii 
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The ^ [U^ 


^ Mr. Motley doee not jgive He the piiUie biito«y« Bnt 4 uflBf tiio 
whole of the dnt voiasne end % greet part of the eeebndi we hew 
no more of Bameeeld then we ahonld hear in e Hietonr whidi did 
not bear hie name ; though of counw^ in the caee of a man m 
lUmeveld'e apeoiiil eminence, that ia a great deal Thia|mtUnk| 
ifi n fault in Mr. Motley’s plan. He tells us, at the heginnitig of 
his pre&oe ; — 

Thene volumiii insks s nepsrote work in themsolv*^ They form sUo the 
natural aequel to the other hiatoriea already publUbed the Aothor, as 
well aa the iior.eaMry Introduction to that ronclu<liiig jMitTon of bis Isttoura 
which he hat olwaya dealred to lay Itefore the public ; a Hittory of the Thirty 
Yearn' War. 

Hut they are not a separate work *, a Life of Bameveld cannot 
be^n in 1609. They are the natural sequel to what has gone 
before j but they are less skilfully contrived os an introduction to 
what is coming. The book goes on for some way simply as a ])art 
of Mr. Motley B History ; at a certain point the Ikte of Bameveld 
becomes so absorbing that the general history is forgotten iu the 
personal history of him and of those who are immediately con- 
nected with him. 

But our fault-finding must not go to any great extent beyond 
the plan of the work. In its execution we have Mr. Motley at his 
best, Uis f(^yle in his later volumes lost a good deal of the ex- 
travagance with which he set out, though he still has not wholly 
lost his fancy for odd expressions, small jokes, attempted sarcasms, 
and that kind of emphasis which is supposed to come from n suc- 
cession of short paragraphs. We have still a grefit deal too much 
of this, though it ia remarkable liuw much less iluui usual we have 
in the narrative of the trial and death of Harueveld. Mr. Motley 
seems to have felt that he had hero got upon a subject too great 
for tricks of style, and this piirt of his story iaall the better for their 
being away, through nil this part of the book there is hardly any 
trace of them, except the short paragraphs, and they sometimes are 
not aiuiHS. We find that, like most other things, though they 
may easily bo abused, thei*o is a place for them. We have snldum 
rood anything with more suMtaiued intoroHt than the whole account 
of the execution and process of the Advocate*, and the rest of the 
book, though of course not kept up to the same pitch, is no un- 
worthy companion of this grand pictuh\ It is of course not free 
IVom those inounwrisms of Mr. Motley *» of wliich wo complain, but 
porhaps Mr, Motley is not^ to bo hatl without them, and wo would 
C/ertuinly rather have him with them tluui not liavo him tit alt. 
Wo must eomplnin however of the grout numljor of small gram- 
matical inaccuracies, whether thc^ are dtio I0 Mr. Motley himstdf 
or to some meless tmnseribor or print«?r. AV^* mean this kind of 
thing — The mi/Jfmics between the King and Hully and between 
both and Francis Aorssens, AmbtiHsudor of the fltates, rrerd of 
almost daily occurreneo.” *Mlago < Irotius was one of (he grout 
lights of the age mui which sh(»no to all time.” Ikinievold had 
rocked the Jtepublic in iti cmdlo and over borne her in his henrt.” 
Nor should Mr. Motley hhv that Lkinievold and his kinsfolk were 
“ ACimsod of ovorv imauina^tle luid unimaginable crime, of murder, 
incest, robbeiy, oastarSt/, ihiud, forgery, blasphemy.” Jt is not 
ciu^ to see how bastanly is a crime on the part of the bustard. 

Mr. Motley’s subj(V^t takes in tlm greater part of the Twelve 
Years’ Truce between SiNiinand the revolted Netherlands, includ- 
< ing the events which led to the Thirty Years’ War. It is n time 
which carries the reader over most parts of Western Kuro|w; | 
^pnin, less in itself than as represented by the obedient Nether- | 
lands, England, France, (lerraauy, all liavo their share in it. 
Mr. Motley loads us anoat very care fully througii the various 
won and nogoUations in difi'erent imrts, till towards the end 
he seems to forget, and his readers are strongly tempted to 
forget with him, the general fate of Europe iu ifio per- 
sonal fate of John of Bameveld. AVe begin with the strange 
oomplications which surrounded the lattof years of Henry the 
Fourth, the dispute about the Duchies of Jiilich^ Oleve, and Berg 
—a subject not very attractive in itself, but which got mixed up 
with many of the causes of much greater events. And among its 
results we may be inclined, as we look at the modern map 
of Europe, to say that not the least has been the establishment 
of the House of Brandenburg on the western Imrder of (ler- 
ninny, Just when it was about to extend itself beyond its eostern 
border ny the union of the Prussian Duchy witli the Electorate. 
AVo are led thrtmgh tiie shiftings of the various crowns belonging 
to the German branch of the House of Austria till we come to the 
election of bVederic the Kl^^tor Palatine to the crown of Jiohemia, 
and tho election at the same moment of Ferdinand the Second as 
Emperor. The execution of IWueveld took place during tho 
interregnum of tho Empire, between tho death of Maiiliias and the 
election of Ferdinand. The general stoiy which Mr. Motley is to 
go on with in future volumes thus breaks otf at the very beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War, or rather it ia swallowed up 
by the overwhelming interest of the internal affairs of the 
iTuited Provinces. Now that the Gommonwealih is enjoying 
the repose of the Twelve Years’ Truce, the two men who 
hod both served her’' so well in their several Bnee duiinff 
the time of warfare, the great soldier and the greet magisirate ana 
diplomatist, tho HtoilhoUW and tho Advocate, Maurtee of Nassau 
and John of Oldenbmeveid, gradually fall asundor fiom their old 
Mehdahip. We bel»eve that Mr. Motley ia right iu liiSHlhR the 
udiole Uame of the separation and all that came m it <m 
Maurlca. Maurioe may have been aiisled aa to 'aoilia of 
Banieteld'a eonduci, md Bsmeyeld in Ms kmg amndenev over 
the OoiiimoiiwaaKh poosibly have ohowu ^iHMiiettog^of an 


i l wm id anything of t)he Idnd towasda the Prbeau to 

mm otftam thin that the conduet of Miaurtoe thfOnghiml traa 
vtotootandills^jwhitoBaiiieveldwaientmpDeiLi^^ 
at laat put to death, not only without the prem of es^ ovioM^ bui 
without any definite crime neing chaiged ijgfiunat him. and that 1^ 
a tribunal devised for tho purpose by an assembly whieb bad^ no 
jurisdiction over him. The cunstitntlofial questiona involved to 
the whole story, questions of special interest for an American 
writer, we shall discuss presently. It is enough to say now that 
Bameveld was accused and boh^ed — it cannot be am that beN|^ 
was in any legal sense tried — ^by judges commissioned by the States^ 
Qenerol, wberaas his real sovereigns were the States of his own 
Province of Holland. Ho was put to death too on a vague stribg 
of chaiges which were not provea, and none of which, if proved, 
could Imve been a capital offence. Ilia enemies churg^ him. the 
strongost aseerlcr of the liberties of tho Provinces, the man whom 
Mr. Motley does not scruple to coll the Founder of the Kepublic, 
with being in tho pay of Sixain. But tliey did not dare to put 
this charge into a formal shape, oven when Bameveld had to answer 
their accusatbn all by himself, without books, counsel, or witnesses. 
The utmost that any fair opponent of Bameveld could have said 
WAS, what may doubtless bo said of any stateeman. that there were 
those in tho Oominouwealth who may have t nought another 
jKjlicy lictter than his. Every English Prime Minister, every 
Aniorican President, has had opponents who diwipprovod of some 
|)art of his political conduct ; but it would have lasen hard measure 
U) Hond uny of thorn to tho block without proof of auv crime, and by 
the si;ntonco of an illegal tribiiiml. Tho imun avow^ed ground of dis- 
piito nroso out of the th<*ol<>gical controversy between the Komon- 
Hlrants hihI the Uontm-romonstrants, in other words, between the 
Armiuiaus and the OalviniHts; but it was mixed up with other 
iiesiiona, ns, for inetanc**, that of tho groat coniiuereial comjMUiics. 
kiruoveld fuvemrod llio h^st India Compmiy and the exten- 
sion of the trade of the Proviiines in the ri‘gions where they 
ft)iindod so mripnificent n colonial dominion ; but be disc^fumged 
the West India C’ompHny, which wns lijit to be perverted into 
scberacs t»f buccaneering against the Spanish seltlementa in 
tinio of truce. AVithout being a fierce theological partisan, he 
took the Anuinian side ugainst the; intoUmirit Calvinists, 
and opposed the culling of a Natioiud SviumI — the famous 
hJynod of Dort, which was going on at the time of the pio- 
cess against Bameveld, ami hIhiuI which we might have ex- 
pected Mr. Moth'v to tell ns something more--on the ground that 
iiy the Articles of l;nion emdi province hud the right to settle its 
own ecrlesinstical ulhiirs. Abovt; all, be stood in the way of ll^e 
illegal and violent eourH»*s of Alnuric**. And for nil this ho W'iir» 
Hcnteuced to die bv judges who ditl not venture to bring a single 
definite rrimiiuil charge against him. AVhen Bameveld was sen- 
tenced to deatb^ one yet more famous, (trotiiiH, was sentenced to 
inipri.sonment tor life, and csch^mhI from his conlinement by the 
well-kiuwvn stnitiigem of his w ile, who placed the Arminiim' him- 
self in the chest which nrof|?sw*d to contain only Armininn hook^. 

It is a sad wind-up to tno story that Ilu» sons of .lobn of Olden- 
bameveld, like the sons of Simon of Montfort, .‘'bowed tht'inselvci' 
unw'orthy of their father. Their unsuccessful conspiracy ngainsl 
the lifo <»f Maurice had, HA it could have, no other effect than to 
bring discredit on themselves and their party, and even on the 
memory of their father, and to make the pow er of Maurice stronger 
than ever. 

Bcsidtvk the Stadbolder and the Advocato, Mr. Motley has other 
figures in other lands to set liofore us. I'hief among them are 
those two very opposite figures, tho two royal allies of the Republic 
at the time when the History opens — James of England and tienry 
of France. Mr. Motley taki^s special delight in sneering at tho 
British Boloiuon. Nor do w'e wonder at his so doing, James, 
with his head full of Spanish marriages for his sons, was to the 
Vnit45d Ihrovinces an ally worse tlian un enemy. Nor can anything 
be worse from any jMiint of view than his interference with tho 
theological disputes of nn indepondent jieople, especially when it 
took the form of suggesting that A’orstius should he burned. It 
should be remembered that the last two burnings of heretics in 
England happened in his reign, a fact which Mr. Motley seems to 
have forgotten when be says, not in his best style, that the day 
for such festivitiM was g«)ne by.” Yet be had himself recorded ‘ 
the fact in an earlier passage (i. 55 ), making James himself, some- 
what strangely, *'»mtenc6 liartholoinew Lmte to be burned 
alive.” But surely Mr. Motley fails to hit off the peculiarities of a 
very strange character when he says of James : — 

lls waa a man of unqiw»tionhble enidltion, of (>owm of mind above the 
average, while the atMolate delbnnlty of lib moral coimUtatioii uioda him 
incapahle of Uiinklng, feeling, or acting rightly on «nv vital sahject, by any 
aociuent or on any occasion. If there wore one thing «hs t ha thorutighly 
hated in tho world, it was the Reformed religion. 

This last saying of course depends on the sense given to the words 
reformed religiaR f for James, from his own porition, could be 
as fierce against Papists as agfainst Puritans, though certainly his 
position was not the same as that of th& theoiogiaaa of the Netb^ 
lauds. But we must proteet against such mere bliiniiig of tbs 
picture as to my that James was “ incmble of thinkings feeling, 
or acting rightly on any vital subject, nj any aooidant or on any 
occarion.’* Sntoto the meet chaxacteriatic thtog about James 
the ‘Fastis that he comniQiilj had the uiteltoctual ahivpaeBe 
see what was tlM right thtog^ kisat from hto own noiriW*^ 
do, though hejtoldma had tSs iDcesJ strtngto to Aad toto 
chatortar of James to haidto oonaistcat with Mr. Wotitof^ own. 



tht rnvpnUm wurMli of Cm md 

i*^itidtor «r waitk^p»i.0i»*jp«p»»ew’^«wl b«n«m»n of Puriutw, 

tlw butt ond oiqM of GoBdcuuir and c^daolo. 


Of Joiii|i^« pmoiuil dbametor Mr. Motky always impli«« the very 
worst, iffwnicii woniay say that ho la homo out by Mrs. II utchinoon. 
The strwB^ thiog in Uio whole businem is the &vour In which 
Buckinghm stood at onco with James and with Charles. Mr. 
Motio^y the way ehoold not oall James King of Britain,** nor 
make him leal any kind of emotions oither of love or hatred to an 
irnsjirinaiy bo^ called the Parluunent of Great Britain.” 

The ofter King with whom the United IVovinces had mticli to 
do, at the beginning of Mr. Motley's presentstory, is I lenrv^ the Fourth 
of France. He is certainly a very dilferent King fnau JanieN, 
and Mr. Motley delights to make the most of the didbrence. But 
certainly at this stage, just at the ond of lus life, ws Henry 
at his worst, in the bharaoter of the old adulterer that do itoth.'* 
Things do seem^to have come to a pass when a chief element in 
the politics of Europe is the passion of a King in his derlitung 
years for a girl whom he has married to his own iiephow in the 
tleliberate hope of seducing her. The flight and wanderings of the 
Prince of Condd and his wife, with Henry's (terpotual dtMUHndH for 
their return^ fill up a largo pai^ of Mr. Motlev h iirsl voliimo. Still, 
with all this, we see tlio ditTerenco bet wmi ll«mrv the Great, even 
in this state of mind, and thoAi^ vrho came after him, hisi witlow 
and the (hmcini. Mr. Motley is fond nf dwelling on this gap in 
Fn*noh history, when Henry wBSgK)ne and when Uicludieu bait not 
yet come. The Provinces cortainly found the diliWmcts tlio 
HJiino time, the Minister of France, ilm “faithful and en<»rir»‘tu‘ 
Du Maurier^” as Mr. Motley cniIIh him, nlunds out honours hly, as 
plc.iding to the lost for the life of Barneveld. 

We mean to come back t<i Mr. Motleys work in <»r<h*r. tin we 
have Alrciidy said, to look more H]>erially at the conslitution»ti poiiitM 
MiH.'d by the trial and execution of Ikiruevold. Mi'anwlnh^ \v<‘ can 
recommend the whole imrrfltivo of his trial and death and of the 
iiti{in.^oui)ient and ese.ijv* of to'otiu:* au oiio which lir«s been Holdoiu 
8urpHSiM.Hl ill abaoibing inueesi. 


KHIVA AND Tl HKl.MAX.* 

f I^HIft may be termed a Bill of fvefpti»)i.}* to the pojailar ruling 
-1. and the verdict of the press in the C4‘hd)rnt»d suit of ihn 
t throw Khanates of (V*ntriil Abia refers the Mnn»<'r<ir of All tlu* 
Itussins. The tninsIntHir gives no clue to his atithnr. \Vt. rui 
only stinniso that th« latter may have been oflicially guidi-d or 
inspin?d, but wo are not left in any doubt ns t<j (lie pweiM^ «.h;. et 
of the book. It In twofoM. Tiie writer lirm eo||ict'*d various 
details about the climate, ro-ouivc!, j'opulaijon. and ninl 

customs of Turhomaijs and Khuan*, kikI he ]ia»* united to 
consider ilio Central Asian qiu^tion from a Jim^Kiim or < ’uu«'j‘h in 
* point of view. The work is, in fact, a somewhat inroiigruouM 
mixture of the discoveries oft,b« traveller mnl (he ]df:»s of the j-o»i- 
ticiaii. AVe shall treat them wpiirately, and take the latter I i>t. 
The writer has no h<!eitatioii in speaking his mind ]»lainly eJwiui 
Hiiesian jirogress in those nyioim. And, ooucistdy nut, the. argu- 
ments in apjwal may be statM «s fiillows ; — Tlicn^ hia Wm progress, 
but no eucruacUimmt. Ambition has no lM3urIrig mi' the siibjecM, 
There Is no wish for the extension of fixmtiurs, or for the acriuird. 

. lion of a population in a low atato of Ixirbarisiri, unsvni}»(tUi<'tie^ 
nomad, dimcult to control, and im^iervumi Ut sound advice. But 
the of events,” wo am nmiinded, is ‘‘ever siipiTior t«> the 

power of man.” The neceseity of self-defence, coinmerrial iritere*it«, 
the rapacities of the Kiiylm, the stupid fanaticism of *Mho hall- 
savage Khun,” and the bigotry of Kokand and Ibikhnra are prin- 
cipany, if not entirely, to blame. Nor art* sucli distant potent Htes 
as the ChiTieso aud the Japan^tse wholly exioiipt from consurc. 
They have botm guilty of that “ fiwt activity which radical reforms 
draw after them.” It k feoJly high time for Busaia (o lie up and 
* watchful wdien oho has on her Kmlera millions of rabid entliusiA«(s, 
and, a little further ofT, other millions w'ho lisve seqiiirrHl **all the 
recent Europisan tiiveotions in civilization and the nrt of war.” 
Xhen, again, Unssia henadf has not he^m naite blAjijeh*ss. Hho 
has at times condiHM^mded to tlu« 'Momeful course of justifying 
> every atop taken in Qgntral Ask, and Iirs ciicinirag«*d tho 
English prose to demand” explanations ss a right. We 
mi^t add that tlie Gomian press has caught the cAmtagion, 
aad is doing tike same. Now, seeing that the Briiish keep a wniy 
eye <m their own possessions,” and^* permit no encroachment,” it U 
inenmbtot on RmBia to wak» up and do likewise. Khe mtist shrink 

from premnring her ^ own advanlagea” : and she should loam to 
**avoia Mliiv into trunnlngly laid fduafla.” Russia has besn painfully 
bai^ward. Uussian society is lamentably ignorant about Centt«& 
Asim while EngtishiosQ know a irmX deal too much; and, after | 
id^^Kussia b luiffll&iig her mitmon^ and is fbUowing on the 
Attrek and Oxos, as w mnsi admit, the admimble pme^ent set 
her by *ja own eatmtiymeB in aaahigoik tdicametaii^ on the 
I ChmMjdim tib pstt was dropped tot tim iwoid^ mid tim 

waeiiisSn^^ ^ ropeats h«^ in tlm 
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^d^way. It ia ungnnmeie Ibr tt> Vimbfry t» 

Indian pissstsoMy tad e»|ttctse>s»lbr w m ml^ 

^ ttoaUesoine quastknst BnastalMW sot^ eo Hw milt Om* 
Peter all akim saw the ntnit get| from &e VoiDa ana the OnMl 
to the 6ea^ Aial; aadahe £sa (ttosnsd from tm asi 
l^use tha Kbivaus would eommaMe hoidlitiaa It foHowa, 
therefore, that at some fhtujps day ^ eloser ralaticms ” will exist 

bcUveon ourselves and that part of Oentml Asia Wing hatwasn 
possessions in India and our piasent fronuar ttne,” 

We axe (^uite ready to reeaKw the above argumanti .aa dictated 
by perfect oinearity and good (kith, and to gmnt that a RamUiii 
genoral may bo a mure useful member of society than a bigot or 
tyrant who impales innocent Uavellen, and calmly recoiviw sacks 
full of tho^ hoods of his enemies. M^ulay wroto of our early 
times that it was “ better Uiat men sbould be govern^by prl«wt'> 
craft than by brute violence j by such a prolate os Dunim than by 
^ch a warrior as Fenila,” We may wirly reverse this sontenoa 
in the case of Cenlral Asia, and imy Uiat we imjfer Iho oect'-ndoncy 
of General Kaufiusitu to that of a bigot like Near UUah. It is 
right to add that the author resorts to neither numiM^s nor 
reproach. But Uusaia must have an *'exceUent frtmtier.” Her 
tnuie hits to be duvqlo^ied. Her depeiuleut Kirghiz and her 
lVicndl\ Turkoiuuns ought to be protected. Hobbers and roidbrs 
c.oinot h*ii ailowod to iiitorciqit caravans and dca^ioil (uoiis Uatljis. 
Thu Khan of Khiva should bo taught manners, nor can ICngloiid 
Ih> allowed a prepoDderance of iutiuenoo in those itigions. In 
Hhurt, w'hclher tho aim be to aliolish slavery, or to introduce 
onlcr and soourilv, or to enciuimge trade, JluSMias obvious destiny 
itupi'ls hcr.furwiiKl, |avrli(i()s agaioHi her will. T'here is, we admit, 
Huiiiothlug in the plua ihut it cannot Lie in the mouth of a nation 
called from a scn-giri kingdom on the coniines of iho NortJicrn 
Ocotoi to the govoninumi of a splendid Kiupire in the trot*^ca, 
to 4d»k*ct to tho just ri'trihution which a gr»*Ht ruler is lbrcs<( 
to iiiilicl wLi»u fiiw Huhjocts have boon drn!.’’g4vl aci*«>i*<i dmiry 
Hti jiport at till* tails of horwH, or wlnu bin b*gutos Imvo 
b*M*u tit\v:u(«*d, doc4*i\(Hl, and dcliod. But there is sutcly 

I an oIaioua dihtinrtioii U?lwci‘u iho ctwaclosa progress of UuHain. 
HoutliwartiH iind Uio couhulidatiou of the Britinh Fiupiro iu 
tho limit s of India. Tho borviors of our ndvaiice bave bt^ui nmrlotii 
out by ]>liy«ic;il obi*l(iclo«i quite as much iih by [sdicy or i**'!!- 
rcHtiuiiit ; tlio lliiuuIayuH art* far strunger (hnii doHpHtchea,tiaiutios, 
(ir Kpoc(h«*H in I'arlimuoiit. it la cighliMui y<uirH siuce any luatcrial 
addition wiin luado to our litdmn )H»!•>^^*seions. The liuSHian anolu- 
gi;d tilKa about our cuinpaigim In Cusliiuoro and lihiKilan.” Now 

Mlio ngo'h •^^4ionH of tlio Dob tiinl Dhui'iii Bojas in thu lattor kingdom 
wo.ro puMi^i}lod by (ho |M*nnHnon( Iosm of a mere strip of hind at the 
foot of tliu hills tonu'd tin* Boiirxi, and by the retention of three 
i'orta noooHHuiry to comnuuut tho into tho moimtiiiuM. 

In fioi, till* Vicorny of tho day, Lord liaw'iyuico, had Himuly to 
v.iddiold front tlio llhoolan Doara the jiiiyment which we hau btH*!) 
iti.'iking fnr Homo yeio>, luid, in Indian jiorlnntv*, to convert a riMit- 
irig into a roiit-froo (^tiimv. As regards Csshmerp, the only 
jiivn'^ion wo Know of has boaii that of summor tourists fleeing from 
tin* h» .it of tho plalnh, or of H}>orlwnen aiixtuus to ‘^annuv ” j)hoa« 
iMiitj* or wimmIcih’Kh. But thorn is no Marions pliyriiriil ubhUidu t*) 
Bu'-di dsort of tho Hindu Ki;di, iind no oiii^spcma) |Hunl at wiiirh 

II ni'w politioul and imtioiwd N\stoiii nrimis, and whi'to progit.uM 
w'oiild nuun invasion, and edvanreinent a tubil change or jfMdicv. 
Tlh'io i.R H family likonow lad ween all ihew* Khans iind Amirs. 
In India, too, a Jtiija ora Nawnb liss only to govern with some 
hh<»w of deo<m(;y and his lot is muntre, No rival will bo 
lillowod I 0 pick fi r|uiiri(d with him. Hu is allowed to drill his 
iiiinhitiiri' iiniiy, ho is iriviled to imitate our logislaUvo and exe- 
cutive nischiocry, and lie is nssurtMl of imriiiinity from foroign 
attack without luldiliotml taxation or tribiito. Hhoiild he outiagu 
public opiniou by revolting criKtlty, reckh'ss ex (lendi lure, or gross 
profligacy, his dominions will 1 m« ivHjiU'Htered for a time, or be 
eutrustwl to some less unworthy iiiciub**r of the family. Butwlmt 
pHrtillc] Clin Ik» foaiid to this in the altidide of Bussia to Khiva or 
SuiimrcHiid)' Wo do nut coinplaiu of (he purjwM of this biok. 
It eontain«i no numaceff. Lt hurls no didisiire nt the Iridiii or the 
J^'oreigii Ollice. It only puls forward u ehiiiu to a fair In^avirig. 
But we do deny the «ptij«*s8 of a [mrallel ls*t ween one Power whiwi 
for Oil rty years has not (daiineil a fiKit of land b^'yeiid the gates 
of liidiH, and anotbi'r wfiich, on its own slmwirig, might Inn c«jm* 
]>elled t>o interfcrij with Matinana or Kunduz, i-r jiiight tnmi the 
wators of the Hari Bud as in the same category with the AiitPk 
or tho Ox us. 

We turn to tho details of ]')asUirn life collig’Usl by the author. 
They have not tho pic(ur<»srpia colouring and the ki*<ui iKUiutrstiim 
irit« I Asiatic moil \ os and iiivsieric'** which hmd such a charm to 
the perilous advenHires of M. Vambdry. But nothing comoa 
nniivs, even at ser^vrul-hand, ermeuming counirioa Wi romota from 
the boat of the cii ilized Umrist os tho gordcua of Khiva and Um 
stoppea of Turkcotaii. W«j like to kiKW bow thoiepaopla Uvn ; what 
Uioy eat and drink ; when tbay mam ; and bow tlm ara bnrted. 
The Torkoman lives coamly, but pieiitifattv, HU food U br^ 
with garlic. Occasionally be indnlgea is a fatted •limp,.wbinli U 
cut up and stewed down into a thick broth. We must, however, 
jirofm our inability to usdmtaiid a sUtement that even tho skin 
of the sheep U eaten after mrt aekle for eome dayiL in order 
that it may aequiro the tmta of Uhi pheaaant," after which Ir is 
easily dtveit4Ml of woolie Foasihly thie sugr be the Rnseiafi way of 
ei^ttg that meat and liieepakhis with fleeb stiebing to them m 
hWnpmititthey|Mnmfiw«*iiS|^ Very strung 

fOMSep is hronght from BoUtokiy for the iWiwiiian is a eooeiaoi 
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■Qoker. The condition of the women doeo not nmm flO mneh 
one of dogredntion or eedneion m of continuone Kdoiil miile 
the mon pnetare the dooki, mpm the ehee|iskitui, or mSfy forUx 
on foreys, the females spin, oje, grind com, end make empets of a 
peculiar paitorn haodod down in each family, through gonemtions, 
as iin own. The great vice nf these nomads appears to he an 
iit\cterut<4 projpenHity for appropriation. All the rnemhm of a 
ftimiiv rob oacfi other, hut immunity on discovery does not extend 
to r<;bbt^ri«is efTocied by a stranger. The latter, if captured, is said 
' t<i bo rtt the diapoMtl of the injured owner, and to bo dish<wioun?d 
in liih owM family ; though we must incline to the belief that the 
diagTHce not to the net, but to the discorery. Oonsider- 

able fn^f^lniu in allowed to the women, and marriage is not 
hnvteued improperly os in other Drientiil countries, but tnhes 
place ftt si Kte»*n w seventeen. The neffotiations before the c<*re- 
«»oii} , tho liip-gling about imyrncnt of dowry w price, the nrewjnts, 
the niock rani when the ondo is captured by tho friwidM of th« 
bridegronm amidst shouts and the discharge of tlrenrms. the neca- 
i*ii)i)ai rac« on hmvoback by tho nnwly-marrind couple, are all de- 
in terms not very disaiiiiilar to tho«w» emploved hv M. 
VaiuW*rv. U is just, hrrwevcr, to say that full credit ih friven to 
iho^ccouiplished llungHTian on these topit»g. At ]»Hge (/j there is 
an elaboratHi deecription nf the travelling musieinn umler tlu' title 
of hnruhi. This personage we take to be tin* hnK^hi or troiil»adour 
mentioned by vainbdry ns enlivening the wint<*r eveuings 
with bi^A lavs, while the howling of the tempest on the 
steppe oulsrde servos ns an ummipaniinent. 1’he Kns- 
siuT) luillutr tells us that tliis stndling minstrel wear# a 
fashionable bond-dress and exquisitely imnie boots, has the 
privilege nf keeping his hosts waiting f<ir dinner, taliJ's n nap 
nuiiehtilfinlly when he ought to sing for the aimiMenieut of his 
• nt'Mtainers* and is everywhere ns welcome as tlie l)aro-fo<ited friar 
who formed the subject of Krott’s ballad in IiumUot*. , The Turko- 
miOi never dances, lie sings, listens to musici/ins and slorv- 
tellers. and <»cea.sionally plays at cht'ss. He seiuns also to praeti'-e 
wHMtling; for so at least do we inteqm't the “sintrle combat** 
or;:;?uiiyAd under the suwcrintendence of one of the elders, in which 
ihi' o()inp‘'ruors gonomllv “seize each other by the loins, and the 
pivVideiits reward the victor with a piece of white or coloured 
stulf.” lie is, moreover, culled Ihiblwan or atlileto. Hors<»t», as 
it tuav be readily roneidved, are treated with tnneh care nnd alVec- 
litm by tribes dependent on tiu'si* animals for plunder or for 
safety. They UTO red on chopped straw and burlev and, simimer 
nnd winter, are tethtJTod in the open air. With the ♦•xivjition (»f 
jicrofulri and ienrf*«v. the Turkomans enjoy imimmity fnun disease 
and h'nd haalttiy fives; but we I'tMtr tfiat it will be very hard io 
irnpre^Js on suedi natives tho inercHt varnish <»f civili/atioii, or to 
romptd iliein to observe extornal deeeneies and proj>rit*ties. 'fo 
the stories of cnuiUies inflicted on captives and slaves we can add 
nothing by >viiy of extenuation or eoninient. 'I’hu barbarity is 
unndfMiting, dcdibf'rale, and well proved ; nnd if a iiimsian getu^ml 
oi* amba^sjitior could sweep these pimtes from the desert tracks, 
nr dt of cfiravans, and send W*k riv»wds c»f luckless Persians to their 
liouu'rt in the neighboiirhocui of JVlesluMl, wo believe that even 
M. Nhimbthy might admit that tho Northern awendency had its 
good peinl.'^. Nothing need bo said against the cstablisiinieiit of 
throe or four hwls on the eastern shores of the (laspian, a fact 
which is put forward bv the writ^ir as ini argumout for tho tu*curily 
ef tho navigation, ciuipled w'ilh the odd aiinouncomont that at the 
wont horiiriu»st post of Ashunida “ thero is even a cluiroh.” An 
l''ngVi»iuunn sutiilsrly situHteil, we may ob'»orve, would probably 
have lidded that the now station, liesicles a fort nnd a building 

usevl for divine service, but not ci>nHi*rrated.” “ Isnisted ” uf a 
raci‘cjur.'*>», a crickel-gi'ound, a sulwcnption svvimming-Uilb, and 
an i(»e-chib. 

WV) tbould 1)0 glad of more full ami definite information as to 
an old coui'se of the Oxiis, which is said by the Khivans to have 
once llowi'd into lire (Inapian S<'n. Vamb*Vy talks about some 
old channels of this river, but the bmik bofoni ns state.’* that the 
<liri»rti(m of the stri*am was altered by a former sovereign of 
KhuriKiue, win* excavated caimla on the right batik for nur- 
poses of irrigvtiim, and gradual! v drew tho water away, until in 
time the mnin cJiannol followotf tho hvssor cuts, and passed into 
liie Soa of Aral. Tho climate of Khiva is luado up of a short and 
sevetv winter, an mriy spring, mid a long summer witJi oppn»ssivo 
heat and clondis of duet. The women ap)HHir W have a worse time 
of it than their aiatoni in tlie Htoppee of the di*sniU They not only 
s^'w, spin, and cook, but rake tho gai'duns, handle the plough, and 
thivsh the produce of tho liold. Wo rather demur to tho atato- 
meiit that “no particular ulfoction exiata botweeu jiarenta and 
children/’ lueraly beeauBO amw have boon known to boat their 
mothers, or bet^tae termaofalKwe am freely bandied about betwcott 
the chihWn of bvvth saxoa and their tiaronU. The oocaaional uee 
of domestic BilUngigate in the £a«t ia quite compatible with 
lively fco)iiiga^(d'ik1i^ion,aiid even with etronjr and l».sting attach* 
mvnt. The amoulttiral industry of the Khivans is not only 
consinnt, but skilful wi even pfop^ve^ They seem pet>foctl|y 
well acquainted wvth the uioiiti of liqiud nsamnrOf with a nutiate 
vratcni of irriiralioii, and with the me or somehydmulk aiaohiaeiT. 
wheat and rwe, oullot and Wley, pm and |Mal«e» leward 
tall. They also grow amah lughear Jdad* of paodnea as cotton, 
tdbaoeoy niaddve, and hemp. Theit gardbisa wboithd with aprinots, 
phtins, y ea ehe s of three, and gcafna tMLaoelsi mulberry msA 
latter a eoamoanlaiaxaiili 

0f theirmiimhTa^^ CUwi melm^ 
la^imaaidtolwmtttyeiulymfeaal^^ nMi^ioitotiiT 


prodtuMB two Ineeds of ebeepji^ anil Bokharljm ; 

three distinct breeds of horsea, and oamida with, one humt. 1%a 
honied cattle are weak end diiiimfitive,biit these dbiteti, whicKaie 
attributed to a deftdency of paeture, might poba%hafeiiiedMif 
means were taken to in^ve the brm, and if, aa we aaspeet, milch 
kioe were not used in plouirhiiig. 6mne veiy arid pasta of India 
produce cattle which for wie and lymmetiy would not api^ear to 
greet disadvantage bi'side Aynhite or Devonshire cowa. 

We have no space for furthwr analysia or conmumt Ttebook ia 
welcome, not on! v because it is kwful to learn from rivak ano^ible 
ncighbmw, but Wause it is in some sense a national exposmou of 
points in dispute. We maj' not accept the force of all the aiffuments, 
and may think that some plain language cm part would do no 
h anu . "VVe m ust again urge that the comjmct British I'jupire, with its 
nmsfl of tributaries who owe allegiance to the (njuecji, who take the 
ad rice and luipe for tho countenance of tho Viceroy, aud who are 
H<^mre against annexation, has no real analogy to a vast despotism 
fbrti lying posts on great inland seas, and sending military and 
puliri'cHl expeditions half across Asia against noma^ and ^rots. 
iliit the toDo of tho work, if not calcidHtedtoluUpoUtMalvif^^ 
is not of ft nature to oflbrHl inaular |>rejudice or seil‘-iov 4 v, and, as the 
fraualtttor n'minds us that there ore two sides to a quwiUuu in a 
cfttim of notional rivalry und disagreeiuout, JiinmiA’s view of her 
own position and prospects ought to be received without viuleut 
outcry and discussed with moderation. 


(UIKUiriilXl.* 

T HK revolution, or rather the transformation, which Ohmibini 
and Ibi' gVKit masters of ibo yiviR'h school LdlWted in tho 
domniri of music can only be undorstiwd by tire light ol* the 
siomiy pio’icMi of political change to wbi^h it pri‘8»mts a sin- 
gular counlorpsrt. In 17H9, HR in ])olitics, so in music, a now 
s[)jrit w.>s rising. In Iwith thcro was a worn-out syBloiii to bn 
u|m<’t. The suave and voluptuous iniisic of the iutlisu school 
could no longer sMtisfy li siK'iety HUnlvl^n to the foundation of 
its faith (iiul organization. The wliolo of lire music of tho 
eight cent h century must naturally have nppeaved cold and lojiguid 
to men vvhosf« minclH were profoundly moved with troubles aud 
wars. Their art aspinitionH bnind a vent iu tho substitution 
of muftio of ft more stirring and (l>^iiuifttic kind lor the llowing 
inelodieK and clns.^ical conventiormlitieH which hiul suite»l an ft|>e 
of InvnriouH ivjMxse. Cherubini striirk the keynote which suited 
tliis iw?w UH^od. W’hal is nwdeil for tho pii'turcs of draimitio 
inurtic is larger IrameH, including more tigures, more jwssioimie and 
moving song, mere simqdy-nmrked rhythms, gnater fulness iu tho 
vocal mus'^es, ami more sonorous bnllianoy in the instrumentation. 
All these ((ualitieM arc to be found in Lixfumkn and DftiLC 
Jouni^i% and Cherubini may Ire regsrded not only fts the iuunde.r 
of imalturi J'Vcjadi ois^rn, btit nlso as tho mufcicinn who, after 
Mozart, lias exerte<l tno greatest intlueuce on the subsequent ten- 
dency of tho art. Tim loTiunu sympathies of Cherubini, the 
(ioriuau ihoViUighni'ss of his work, might Ire rcganled us internal 
evidenco that in the n* \v style vv Inch ho iutjxnluced int4» b'nmce 
ho followed nut so much his own inspiration as tho Icachiugs 
of his illustrioim prcdcctwor. Tim author of this book liires w oil 
to point out by u rehuvuce to daWs that this was, as ti inattcr 
id* history, not \he caua. /rer/o»tf/.'u, (.'herubini’s lirat great opi^m, 
was prcKlucod in the suinnrer of 1791, and it was not until two 
years hiler tlnvt Finaro was prvxluced in raria; and nut until 1H05 
that a mangled ver;4ioii of J)ori Juan nmde its appearance in that 
CHpiUil, when Idic.rubini s groat operatic mastei'piecA^ bad biren al* 
ready given to tho world, it is « liict full nf st^ilieanco in the hihtory 
of art that these two great compoacirs arrived at their principlea 
by a proof.'ss independent of oach other, in one respect the 
musical feruienUtiou which sigualizod the lost docoide of the 
eight(H)Uth century prc^stMita a striking contrast to the political 
agitation which it refUreted. Tho latter roaultod in »m abrupt 
break with tho uhaI, nnd a clean sweep of a wholo mass of imox- 
tiuns aud pivcodeiils. The revolution m musical ideas \vas accom- 
plished wiihout any such broach of continuity, it owed its 
consorvativo tone mainly to the respect for fuicient models 
with which Cherubini's early and proloiwd training in the 
Italian scluxvl had imbued him, and which mstiaintxl and con- 
trolled his adviuice in the path of innovation. Thus it followed a 
courst* anali^cma to that which wo may auppoae the political 
luovomout oi the period might have followeil hod MinibeauJivudto 
tho torrent of revolution, and to adapt tho old order of thiuga 
to tire iiuporious demands of a new ora. 

The mi>st remarkable feature in the artistic oaoeeer of Cherubim 
is its siugulmly protracted activity. Measured W Koglisb ebro* 
noli^, his life roughly Mtans the interval which divides the leign of . 
George XL from tlmt oT Viettuia; and durum fifty yenra of thia 
period be' was jprominoatlv be£m the poUio .as a composer* 
Heoeived with mvonr by !Jhrie Antoinotte at tho oonoerts at 
'Vanailks, he lived to teemve the cross of a ComauuMier of the 
Legion of Honour from the hands of the Chiaen King. The 
author of a tmooottful opera in the twentieth year of his S!g% 
he Uied to ootapoae in his eevento-aeventJi yew that giaim 
Beqnifiin iu H minor of which Menmaielai writee in in 
tanma of the wmsneat adnaisBition. Totlui ]ei^iifd^fe{m>nfea 
IdefimM^lMrbSeianiiMimmmwhi^ Wdhe 
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dMkijilBvit fttMiiigr Bmouhlte mmM htm kft Wt in | 

naiBte«4MlliittQntt^ fomem » 

wnr fimUvimMMi ^ Jf^m/iikm mxi dmmmm. Mad ba, 
llowt/dM al Airty4i«« 1 m would bavo beq^uaatliad t6 
« venr ioooiii^bta momtittaai dT Jua powm. Hla two g)roat4^6t 
ojbflraa wm nbt conijmed aotd bo lM*d saacbiid tba period of 
imdloaoi^ i»d tliAt^ uatiuriiT wbich thoy exhibit waa fvtv 
loijg|6d ftooat to the closo of bia Hfo is attested by tbo Aeriea of 
Cifimbiitions to ecxddnoRtieal muak; wkicli cuUuuintod in tbo 
Bequiom to wl^b we b»ye abroady retbired. Lo(hi»hm, tbo iiiyt 
of bis Ji^eoeb opeiaa, wai^ it is true, compOM»d white bu ytcs stiU 
oompmiivfdy young. Brought out in 1791 about a mouth 
after tbe King'a flight to V'aronues, it was perfonmni two buudi'od 
time# in one yeari during tbo «toniu<}5t period of tlui IVwiob iiovoo 
lution. Hiisextranardinary nm at luioii a time in a proof llmt the now 
muaic not merely hit the popular taat^* of the day, but could tiiritl 
the syxK^tluee of audiuncea nt wliito biwt with ^Kilitical excito- 
inqnt. The iaot may well awakon curiosity abcnit the work ; and 
one ie tempted to ask w^hy, with ho reniarkiiblo i\ histocy , ii mimins 
unheard and unknown in a capital like liombm, w ith * pi^kUHtuiie 
to be musical, and iu au age oi ^)r<ifeHno<l ^>nl !<« luut^ical revivals. 
The appreciation which Jims met with two years 

ajp) at net Migesty's Opera,. and which luay ha lueaeiuvrl by its 
single perfonnano^'y is not eucoiirtiging. Lodoitlui, we fear, will bf« 
left to repose, fur a buig wbilu to ctaiie. on llie Hbclvi>^ of the 
musical libraiy, while tho *vir of the imlightun*^ atunteor is vexed 
season after season b>Mho etoruiil ro]»otilhin of tliiuhV Lmia^ imd 
threadlMuro TraviaUie. 

Tlw tw^ most intonating e]»i^»dc8 in the life of Oheruhini an* 
his ooniM^xion with the iulimt Lk»iiHin*vatoire and hi^* 
lunns with NH|><dmjn. The history of the fuiuous PunM training 
avhr;^)! for music is curiouKi. If one wore ahIuhI t^o H>^ign at u 
venture a date for its origin, on« w'uuhl pr*dMihly ruler it tv» emu of 
two jKsrifKls ; eithe.r that earlier p<‘ruHl when the line arts enjoy od 
the luogniHcout jMtrciitrip' of the (Imii Jamin, or lluU Iftle.r one 
when tho virtorions NH)>4d<*itn aimed at innking hi^ capiuil, in 
culture OH well ah in tlu' centre of the l‘!nro}ioan Hystciii. 

It is strange to find, hh a malter of iiiot, that it was tin* nuvnling 
of Hiuiftculotiism, In .Inly i7Sv^ one Sarretio, captain of the nUilV 
<}{ tho Nutioual Ciimrd of IVii#, colb'ctcd together f<niy-tive 
iimsicians os A tiiicIcnH for tho ptn foriuancc iif the iiiuhic of the 
(tiiard. In the following yeiur tho tnniiieijHilily loiik this 
body uuder their change, mill raij^ed the mmitH*r tif inuHiciaiiH 
to seventy, lly hia '/oal Siirn*tto caiuo more iminediat«*Iy under 
the iintirv? of tli« ( Jovernmenl, mid in NovuinWr 1793 a (ha'rce 
of tho CoiJVimtion created aNatioiml lusiituto of Muhic, cimai.Hling 
1/f 115 ai-tintH and 600 HtiiileiitH, for the jiurp<»tm of celobvaling 
luiisicallv the ustiuual fi'slival»,” lly a law of the J'herinidor 
in tho Third Year of the Ilopublic, tho tnuuic of tho XHthuial 
Oiiard was aupprooMHl, nud n Chuisorvaloiro of Muhic wan ohIh- 
blisbud, with Sarrellc ut the h«wl us directtir, ii«sie*ted by liv«- 
ins^ieetorfi, of whom (Mieruhini was fine, chai god with th* syeend 
duty of itsiching couiJtcrjHiirit. Twenty *H'U ih Liter, in the 

roign of Charles X., ho was diivctor wjUi a kiImiv of 

cdgbt thousand francs. Jl wu'^ under Iuh rule that the ( *onh‘;r>HUiire 
rose to iu pTVSont high potdtion. Jle eijgHged tlm eevviciv* of lie* 
b(^st men in tbo V'armus brsucla*# of the iiiusir.il art. Ills Kpirit 
coiumumcatcil ilisdf to unintura and pupils, im . h, punntuulily, 
and a uiiuuto attention to details w'lnre the chief feuVunis of his 
uuiBAgiummt. If his pupils vn.rt^ ttnpuiu:l ual, ho Jii^t Ids tiuupor ut 
once. It is said that when the Mari^uU do iiaun»t4,u, Miuivti r 
of the Royal llounehohl, came to dUtnbuU* jjri/.e's lUid wtis rather 
late, Cheruhini greeted him with Voua aiT)\ey. bion l.ird, m«*n- 
soigneur/' lie was Df*tt.’r soim laugh or suale at his iutuK Ourse 
with his pupils. Askiui whether bo wsh satisiM, on one occasion 


ingthemiiid of tha daaia^ <h««oOi0b lPaA*iti^ 

toSttit of Iha y<Kiiw paeftw^ a«t dovm ^ hiteiMjd 
ITwuldife at kst to txwtool hi* ha W 

litUoMndl Wt why m you haioi am, wh«t «ift I ^ 

A tkuiig that la voty anwy^'waa th» laia Itiw iba 

Oouwvmtowk^ w U> a thing dotts" aiid OhmUid } m iwra 
onu of ua” Though luoitulooa Ia a anthuMOy Cberubml** aowurir^ 
lotlgdd puptiWity among Ida pupila is not au^ptibhiifl when hb utt* 
afli^ctad modeaty about hbust^t b rumwaWod* At coiMMrt at 
wbkh 111) was inr^nt, w*lum u piaoe of Bt!iaihovu& was fuUtiwed by 
an overt uro of his own, h« nnuarkud quita natumllyy ^^1 am xlow 
going to appisar a very small boy,” ik 

Tho soinevrhat acmnoiuoiis I'obitioua hciwuQii Churublnl and 
Xa|Hdo^)u exhibit Ikdli chMraetcra in au lutmuatUig %hR If Uta 
HtuniiiioHH with which he muintaimHl Ids views ou art is Uonouro* 
able to tho CtimjKVsor, tiui bUijp4,tror U autiUsti l*> the wriMlit of 
perfect sincerity m his anti^iatUy U) tluuu. Tho stAUtg profofotmu 
of tho latlor for music of thu Italiau school was quite guiuupa, and 


of hb Inwt inkirview with Chcnibifii, In order U> make the in- 
tetUOUTKi bf^tweeu the students of bith m^xch ini possible oulside 
iiui survuillaxice of the profuMiors, tlu^ Dlnn'tor had given orders 
that 1hi> men slioi^ enter at one door and tho women ut auuther. 
In b»>taking hLiusair to the library on^ uci4.)nnng, iV*rltoz, iumorant 
of the moral decru^ which had bseo jital proimilgak'<l, eiit4Med by 
Ibnunins <ioor, and wns arriving at tho libmry, whim a servatri 
stopped him and bade hiu> return and ent«r uv«.*r again by the 
inasoulhia gate. On hb ref^maly the servant reported the bruai h of 
dbciplizie to thc^IHiuctor, who •bortJj aupi^arod in a towmring 
paaoion upon the scene. Ah, ah, ah,** lie exciaituiMi, with his 
Itidbn aeeent) ** c*a«t voits qui eulm par la |Kirte qiie qnu^ qa« xm 
sa veux pas passer/ The uew lUudimt exjdaUwd that he had | 
noi huawn of ^ rofnilatkin, and would ormfunu to it in future. ' 
Ohnrohini^ howvrdr, was not to be«p|iesaed, and proceedodf to the 
eoosteniatkni of thn juBbtKtila,.to punsae the lefiractm p^ round 
tehSot apsotthtt stools tma deakk imtil at bat Ebmea bast a 
teui^ cryifig m with a barA of bmghier, ** You shall ha? a 
Witflnr ma nor snr name, and 1 will soon leiuni hens to aUidy 
■ QlncfcsMMPs*,** 'xcA an spite of hia hamhiiiiwi, Chemhud wt$ net 


ma.** Yet, an spite of hia hamhiiinni, Chemhud was nei 
«Ha was not shoae enmHuaaing tha aflbets of yowlk 
pant innhia was 

(mtotimCkiwiamtobm do wot pwt Mhwts oet to 
I the jaq^ of JUafliqnlidu^ 

ras |3hm hsAww a piano andtsid to jdayr^WBiwptle 


of the latlor for music of thu Italiau school was quiio gunuipe, and 
was due probably U» curly proimwieHAions tuther than to any pui^ 
tonal dislike of Cherubini. According to one rather ibnmful 
tbcury, Niipohron disliked tho uuw music liucnttsvv huving btnm do- 
vo)«*)H*d in the ilrst days uf ihu Kovoliuioii, it bure Urn impress of 
A Curtain llopubliotui iiusturity which ho dosinid to ^vuUcale. 
Anxious to oxtinguinh in thu Frouclt |M>oplu all oxclteuvnvt opposed 
Ui his own luirticulnr niitiH, ho favoured Uio soft and suayo nuumilcs 
of and /jiujaveUi as useful political sodiitivos. Tho 

iijijsicul pjcjndicc} of tlio great Kinmnor admits of a much moro 
Miniplo oAplanation. Jlc ngarded too full instrumcntaliou which 
('huriihitii liiimglit into voguo as uniny, and it disturUMl itihUuid of 
southing* him. Tho conii'OHcr himself hit tho imuW wduuj, In 
unHwvr f«i the then First (\iiiemrs atriclurcis, lie jvplL*d, You Him 
mmiic which docn not stop you from tliinkiuff of Male sirairs.*’ 
A\ hoi the PoiiHular Fliapol was roH*.'*lnhliHhod after the t\>m?ordat, 
N(tp*>lt*nii rofiitHHi to up|Miint Cherubini, dosigimting him ironically 
HH Monsieur ('heruhin, U\ indicate Unit ho was not Worthy of Indng 
duciucd an Italian composor. Morlihod by tho Hllghls which he 
received at Paris, (Mjornhini necented nn iiivitalum to viHit Vhmna 
in 1X05. In this n'‘W’ wou* m was d«?stiuod to Imvi* an un- 
♦*xjM‘clcd encounter with his ItnjHjriul critic. The forluiio of wnr 
brought Napidinm Ha i\ t‘tu)quen»r to the Austi’bn enpit.d. IJonr- 
ing of t 'hc’rnbini H pr« •'unre in tho city, the r.inpnrnv wait lor him, 
and nhIohI him to dlioci hi>> roncerts during hU rcaiilanca at 
Schonlirunn. At each concurt liveU discuasioris on moaic ui*<»ac. 
Nap'dcoji wuH angry llmt tho ordic'^tm wna so n(»l.i'y and to 
reiiii'dy this, Cherubiiii ordered evory puiwngo to be I'xecuteJ 
jnituimnw. This unwonl<‘d coiupluisatieu was rewarded with a 
gleam of (hmrl favour, the Kuiparor gtdng so far ns to t xpress a 
ilesiri- that, the eonipos»:r would return to l^irlH. In mmwer to an 
iivniiry about his new opera /VniMAa, (Jherubinl said bluntl}. 
‘^This w'ork will not plenH* you.'* “And whyMjot?” etibimed 
Nupoleorj. “Ikr/inKe, ’ said (diurtihjni, qimimg the expi'mr.sioiu 
which Napoleon had m** d in their interview' at the Tiiilerles fite 
yearn b'foie, “ it has too inin h iicronipnnimeiTt,” At the jtioii) 4 ‘nt 
»»f lib departure, iinendgniiig thu Tiv.ai y orjVeshni>% Nap* iL'i n callnd 
for td»*»rijhini, and pronujiuring his iwine in thelialiuii, Mid nut in thu 
Jji’nrhfHi»liion,iii\iiud hiintoaceompany himto Pto);v lUitt 'herisbini 
w'.mhl not hreiik liis word with the Viennese, who eKpect* d ut least 
nn»' \v<‘rK from hiiiij and lie cAmsed Iilinsi'If us well ui* he could, 
IJnd hereinriHMl wjtli lim I',nj)a ror ha would pnibnUy huvo rv 
c,«d\i*ti Ihe po*^i of Co'irl Mimicinn, which was pivni tr» Paar 
insteud. No sulMa'pient interview between Nspeleuii and our 
cnnipo»'er reC'uded in tliis biography. Idttle comimin'icatiou 
parsed Ix'l wei»n lie In doriu;.: the veiiiaimler of thu .r s leij^u. 

\Vlieii tlio tme-tiel rjpuru »ij' was phidoc''d (iieoiyinouidy 

by way of oxen mnin;' lie* Mm}s ror’a rnirsion, r^dpeLMUi was 
KllVel«*d to leais b> a id it, Hhil en^erly demanded the name 

•»f the conip“*^er. VVlien tobl, he (Ahibitcd morn iruTprire ihmi 
Hiitisfaciion, but lie is-nt ('Iturubitti a Mtm •»]* money, with a re^piest 
that h*' would write ih'- nnish’ for nri ode on hia ajriiroarhing 
iiiarriuge with Mario Ronir»>*. Firmllv, when, at n civic hHn, a 
of Cherubini H w; 4 pM’r'»nind in pre/enre during lha 
Hundred Ihiys, h** Uidily eiei-^cntudto eoulVr a mark of Ids favour 
on the roiim')?ier by nppoji.iijig him c^ ( 'he\ alter of the Legion of 
Honour. The dir^iimn i'»n was Im'-Iowi d howevur upon biiw not as 
A rompowT, but as Luider of ilie bxnd i>f the National Hnnrd, and 
thus Najedi'oii stii! found mean** of sliowdiig his injmaJcc Upward# 
(-•herubini even in lining h-m nti a(*t of justice. the rnsto- 

mtion of the IkuirlHmH the tide iiini/d,aii<l honours tlownd In 
ujwm him frmn all sides in 'piick Hurc< ft'iioii. 

The eatahjgiM- i/f < Cherubini’s works «ji][auidjed Uf this biography 
is a n4»b»a mooumimt, jujI only <rf his <'rc»ul 4 VO gejjJuH, bat of hm 
indefattgaldc ifldu^tJy^ 'Hie <eiurc« of fliU proloug(*d wiiCrgy Jay ia 
a tislural ardour for Itf'^icTdiftc r<44*nrch, wbhdi asifurled ilaalf (fv«tti 
10 bis auiiiHements. I’lienibin) waa arthit, m tbo Fi^tich say, to 
thn tip of hU fingers. His fh is^uriUf vumatifwi wm drawing and 
botany, and w'lu*n music war laid Mula ho #qtdd oeodp}' hmiMslf 
oighi nfairs a dav in theac afudiaa, Ub oiqnbito omniXoUoo mi 
•a Bitifrt, says MicL wiadd pfobably Imva ma^ him a gratli 
painter, a« it inada him opmi ntnaidmi. To t^unatna t«n}|MTmtnont 
muat b» mferred dmt nonouM hrritabililjr wfikfh yeiitdd itfwJf frmu 
timo to thno in mflnlatfti9NMK*b,aiid rca^ and tmatnUblaroiHlttci. 
ptur 1»ogm{^ qtioua aome hmUmcim of the Idttomeva of hb 

» iio, Hnlfyy doee took him to hear on* of Ll» At Urn 

of the flint A ht Mltoi tthi lUM^ar brnr ha llkod it. Clianthinl 
mode no reply. Alter lha aeumdaelHalf^iry ropaatod his qamtifM^ 
Afida no imrtriflh ^Voua na mo tdpoodac poia^"" axebdiiiad 
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Haldvy. ^*Qtte TOUi y^pondre?” wiui the teplj; *'voici deux 
heores aue toue ue me ditee rlen.^ On another oecaiioa e Hoil^ 
•aid to DO Mdhvra^ ivu shown to him. " It ia too had to ho 
Mdhnl’s,*’ saidChmhini at last. ** It is mine,'’ said his oonjpantoii. 

It is too ffood to he yours/' was the cruel rejoinder. When some 
friends tola him that they had not yet seen La Danu BUmdkt^ 
Cherubini replied. Perhaps vou are waiting fen* her to change 
colour.^ In spite, however, of this propensity to sarcasm, and even 
rudeness, his nature was not unkindly. To his fcllow-musiclans, 
he yras nearly always well disposed. lie treated them as brothers,* 
and was singularly hoe from jealousy. His relations with Haydn, 
Beethoven, Hpohr, M^bul, Lestieur, liioioldiou, Haldvy, and others, 
testt^ to this point, and show that under a rough exterior Cheru- 
bini iiad a warm heart, and a deep sympathy with bis fellow- 
labotirom in the domain of music. 

We cannot part fVom this work without commending the pains 
which the author has taken to collect materials for it, anu the 
modesty with which it is written. In some particulars compn^s- 
sion would be an advantage. There is rather a redundanc*.* of 
musical criticism at second-hand ; and detailed dcscriulit>iiH of 
Oj^rsM and masses, with musical jlhifttraiions intorpolatea, inntead 
of arresting attention, invite the reader to skip. But upon the 
whole this nook shows much merit, and will be regarded even by 
the non-musical reader ns a welcome contribution to biogi'aphy. 


BY HKA A\li BY LAND.* 

^T^IIlCRI'l are certuiu books wliicli have uo claluis to literary 
-L niorii, and which do not ntuno Ibr their defects of form by the 
value of the infonnation conveyed, and whicli yet are more 
amusing tliau Imoks whicii iu most rcspectn are altugotlior their 
Huperiors. Mr. Merewelher's little book is an illustrutiou of this 
statement ; although wo must say, in fairness to our readers, that 
to some tastes it may ]K)ssibly appear insipid. Its merit lies simply 
in this, that it contains a quaint poitrait of tlie author drawn 
his own hand. Wo catinot call it an unconscious portrait ; for Mr. 
Merewother is a profussed huiuouiiat, and adopts the Umu of a 
privilcgtid jester. As might bo expected, some of his fun is poor 
enough in print; though wo have uo doubt that it would lie \rry 
amusing at the benchers’ table. Of the rest of the book there is 
little to bo said. It is merely another specimen of tluit 
literature of traveds round the world which is alretidy be- 
coming tolerably voluniiuous. The trip from kuigland througli 
India to Austrafin and back by Onlifomiu is rapidly iH'coiuing a.s 
populai* us the trip t-o Hwitzerlniid. In a few yoars wo mav sup- 
pose that tJiy oduration of no young umu will no coiiAiilered com- 
plete until he has visited the Antipodes. Thu countries, however, 
which lie on the route, and which can be comfortably viMted by a 
fat elderly gentleman with a bad leg— wo should l>eg jurdon *for 
the personality, but we arc simply following Mr. Mcruwcthi'rs own 
revemtions of himself — anxious to have a giH)il dinner every day, 
And bound to return within a fixed time, are already too ftuuiliar 
for much description. I’oor Mr. Merewether diil not succeed in 
even visiting the YoMimihi YAiley,aud was coniinud to visitii^' the 
most obvious of the sightseer’s shrines. Neitlmr do his i-einarks on 
the political and social conditions of ditForont couutries strike us 
AS very original nr profound, lie is kind enough to sum up for us 
in his preface his opinions of Kgypt, India, Ceylon, the Austmliun 
colonies, and the IJ nitod States ; and he is so much pleased with his 
own wisdom that the saino remarks are given at rather greater 
length in the concluding chapter of the book. And yet, \nth all 
respect for Mr. Monmetber, w^e doubt whether his remarlw are 
much moie notable for their wisdom than for thoir novolty. 
It is really high time to suggest that 4i geutlemau who has gone at 


luu spoau tnrougn emn rmncisco, tno »uit uiko city, Uhicago, 
and New York, is not thereby entitled to pronounce a general 
opinion upon the manners and customs of the Americans. Mr. 
Morewethor informs us in a note that ho vntii'oly agrees with Mr. 
Barn urn in the controvisrsy as to American feelings About England 
which the atoei showman carried on with Mr. Golding Smith." 
AVe may ocWve pmnthetioally that do not feel euro whether 
this bit of spolliim is a bend JMt mistake, or tho facetious plan 
adopted by Mr. Merewetheir as a sound English Tory for siguifv- 
iofjr his supreme indifierenoe to the name, as well as to the 
opinions, or a Kadioal Professor. At any xnte. the fact that 
he received a good manjr oiviUties iVom educated Americans is not 
in any way surprising, as indeed everybody knows that Americans 
can De as hospitable and agreeable as any people in the world. 
The surprise of Mr. Merewether at tinoiDg that he was not 
insulted by every one whom he met, and that it is not neososaiy 
for a trsprollor to be provided with a bowie-knife and a revolver in 
Now York society, is merely intoreeting as testify^ to the 
amaxing viUdity of the good old prejudiccMi in certidn quartora. 
Mr. Morewethor, indeed, relates an anecdote which surprises us 
mow than his ac^mits of civilities which he received. A stranger 
made some very moulting remarks to him about fipglaxid in one 
of the mlway cars, without the slightest psOToeation. Mr. 
Merewether obviously expected that sudi iniulta wottld be the 
role instead of the exception, and was mudli eiiniriead to 
Ibid tbjSt the other passengers tesUfled their dtainiat at this 
fladii of brutal behaviour. AYe should ventuie to guess 
tttliA insober was a native of an Uaad 0 deal 
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neater home, who waa glad to And blniiir bs o ^moatix whM 
Idle Fenian ia allowed to vent hSa faelhigi fteatr. Tbe natM 
American may dislike Eogleod end may even diem ISagUebmen, 
but, at a rule, an Englishman in an Anmcan laUwM b noimaie 
likely to be wantonly insulted than an Am e rie tn m an !|fogllih 


railway. However, we can only eongmtnlate Mr. Hesewnher on 
having rubbed oAT some antiquated prBjadioea,and may parddn hint 
if bis surprise at discovering an Ameiieiin to be a lidmbly 
civilized human being leads him even to some excess of eomm^mda- 

The really amusing part of tbe book, however, ia the deserip^n 
of Mr. Merewether himself. If anybody should wish to hai'S a 
faithful portrait of the successful British barrister of the typo 
popular amongst bis fellows at circuit messes, he cannot do bettor 
than dip into a few of these pag^. Mr. Merewether bc^ns, with 
amiable IVankncss, by letting us into a few details of his pemna) 
history. At the close of 1871 he had been thirty years at tho 
Parliamentary Bar, and had earned a sufficient remuneration iiv 
that scantily paid branch of tbe profosaion.'' He was a widower, 
and the father of thirteen children. Amongst them were two lads, 
who had been sufllciently tundod at Winchester — Blr. Merewether 
pauses here to add hia mite of admiration for the tunding system — 
and who had apparently acquired by tho process a greater love of 
agricultural pursuits than of classical literature. Accordingly. Mr. 
Merewether sent them out to New Zealand to become s^p- 
farmers. and to take their share in founding the England of the 
Antipodes. Moreover, he had a married daughter in India, and 
brothoTS in India and Australia, and, this being so, ho resolved to 
rutiro from practice and to pay a visit to tho scattered members of bis 
family cirefo. And hero we may observe that Mr. Morewethcr's 
career ns a barrister, though it doubtless taught him the art of 
persuasion, does not appear to have conferred any high polish upon 
Lis style. We have certainly met with some most singular gram- 
matical formations in his narrative, such as it has iiotofleu been our 
lot 1*1 enctiunter. We give one specimen for the benefit of students 
td’ composition. It has a tendHiicy," lie says — “it" being a 
jealousy l>et\veen the different district »"of New Zealand — “ to create 
HU ill-feeling In'twicii tho North nnd tlio South; and in the 
shufilirig of the cards of tho future, I can see this, as lieing 
ft dependent of the republic, or whatever it turn into, of Mel- 
bourne, join it, iiud a separation from tho North." Ileporlera 
of Mr. Mevewetlifr’s spei-ches must have had some trouble in 
unravelling liis queer Hcntences. fhu* of his favourilin forms 
ot senti'nce is modelled on tlie celebrated saying of the judge 
iihmt the couvici to whom Provitleiice hud given strong legs 
and anuK, “ instead of which " he went nbout sltsaling pigs. 
ThuH, in the uovt ^airagiaph to tlu' «lx)\e, we are told that 
“ people read td’ Miu»n imirdei*!*, and they confuse the whole of New 
Zealand vvitli it." “ 1 hiwl expected to nee more mountains," ho says, 
in describing India, “ and it bad been tolerably so and treoful up to 
Jubbulpon^*’ Tolerably what Y But w© should ask such questions 
in vain ; and w'o must admit that Mr. Merewether succeeds iu 
expressing his feelings on all essenliiil matters pretty plainlv- 
Indeed there is a chai’acteristic flavour about this peculiar mode 
of utterance. Mr. Merewetlier gives us tho impression of having 
lieen so jolted in railways, rolled about at sea, and discomposed by 
tbe bad cookery which is characteristic of the hhiglish-apeakiug 
races all over the world, that his ideas were a litrie confused at 
the time, and tliat his sentences naturally got into tangles. Indeed 
his cuuiplaints would be pathetic if ho did not prefer to take the 
humorous view <if them. He started fVom Jjondon afinespecimon 
of the solid British barrister, and though bis troubles bmn at cross- 
ing tho Channol, he recover^ sufilcientlv to play a rubber for eight 
hours during his journey through Italy. Siifibrings by sea 
gradually tamed his spirit. When we rewl his incessant lamenta- 
tions over the miseries of them that go down to the sea in ships, we 
quite admire the heroism which led him round the world, ana oven 
induced him to encoimter eight weeks in a eailing-diip between 
New Zealand and California. We are glad to aav that, in spite of 


I greatest pleasure in Bombay was in eating a fish called *' pomfret*^ 

I and prawn curry. He awells fondly on the occasional oasea 
where oysters comfort the weary traveller ; and he suc- 
ceeded, tnoiigh with many lamentations, in consuming even the 
food cooked by a dirty Chinaman on board the BriiiBh King. 
It is a Hid rejection that the tint meal consumed the loyal 
Englishman on returning to his native land was nothing better 
than a piece of cold pie. In spite of bad food and the bites of teos- 
quitoes, in regard to which last it may be as well to aay that Mr. 
Merei^ther after much experience decides that semtebing is better 
than itching, he was apparently always capable of cncking his 
jokes and airing his patriotic views. He talks of hones every- 
where like a good country gentleman, and is prejudiced against 
inosquea beeauas they are oaued mosjias, a name which reimtids 
him of 8ir Joaeph Hawley’s hone, which gave me the only pain- 
f^ reooUeetioii oat of thirte-e«^ Derby daye.^ Visiti^ a 
high tower in India from which some people have etemnitted 
suloids, it occun to him that it would be as well if 
Mr. Axeh and other wniilir Iseturen would throw titeonilvea 
off it Hft irriikrmtly sidTHte all jrhilBnthmpinta niid Tirrmcms tlrtt 
awaarahoeld ba eanied on in New Zealand m the ie«ielioa4^" 
^numhsnoflJnniS&m. Any pegwm asm cm widths 
a giW against tin gentleBm deaerihse an ^da^A 

m UondaBa, and t^^Ddgeri and vsemma 
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Uaa «k Ww b ill* twnTworM « 4 lli tkatt) «• 1 »t« 
^AmiU^ tf >» cwaAiBWttlwiaortM dlM*^ *^^ 

tiMctt bb hmvmxA 
^th tho gmt Bamum. ibimd out taat 
diownaa w«i » tbaro«iglily goc 3 l Wtew, and, after makitig 
sapflai one of hia atoiiaa tliiae tbnaa ovar, bas written it down iot 
tWediSoatloo of tba world. Wa oannot nj that it strikea ua aa 
wrtieiilady maxuAng, and we will therefore refrain from quoting It 
the whole, we moat eonfrai that, if anybody liked to deioribe 
Mr. Meiowet^a book aa not yery wise, and to complain that the 
want of Htoniy decorum ia unpleaaantly liko budboneiy, wo could 
sot dii^ute bla opinion very anooeaafrdly. But to aigue auoh a 
point would be to take the whole affair too aerioualv ; hod we 
may be content to diamiM Bu S$a and by Land with the 
obaorv^ion that it ia a quaint illuatration of the old aaw which 
tella hew a man may chan^ hia climate without loaing any of hii 
idio^ynciaaiaB. 


readan will nolioa^baa hete be com e a bmwL tba Imias at* 
«w a inln g a pet lamb, wi a harm sbo baa notmad that the axetuiaa 
of trotSitf produM onb witbaied indta* Wbat be baoQoma «l 
tba end (ff the iloiy we hardly know. It would aaem to be a on ie 
thing of iron, however, to be '^takea the ftlr inagiiet| wUeli 
attxeoted him, to hie anna for ever.** 

But we are antidpating eventa, and muat go baeb to the tima of 
the pet lamb and the hone. The Captain b%hii to find that be le * 
very j^r, and to feel that in ibearaiy,do wbat be would, wbab* 
evw hie talonta, hie inolinationa, hia ambitioDi thaie waa alwaye 
thie wretch^ horixon of * eleven ahillingi and aeveepanoe ' per day 
•—a poor dribbling Uubicoo that he oouwl not get aoroaa.^ vNiptain 
Montague call eleven ehillinga and aavennenoe per day as 
horlMD or a Rubicon ea he pleaaea, but even mat gallant aoidier 
AiloientPifitol, who ** uttered aa brave worde at the oridge aa you 
ehall see in a eummer'e day,** would acaioely have vantured Ia 
one and the eume breath to make a eddier'e pay the horiaon that 
ho could never reach, and the brook that he oould not get acroaa* 
But we will quote our author at greater length, to ahow what u 
rare jumble he can make, when ho, with hia hero, itanda on what 
wo may be allowed, wiUi him, to <sfdi ** a iigurativo grating 


CLAUDE MEADOWLEIGII.* 


C AJPTAIN MONTAGUJ 5 , in hia novel of Claada 

haa made the aame aort of miatake aa tho potter in Ilqiuco. 
Ha began by making a hero, but, aa the atoiy ran on, a villain 
oune forth. Not that Captain Montague himself aeema to be at 
ill aware of what he hoa done. He apparently haa very little 
fttipicion that hia hero, Captain Silver, or Jack Silver, aa he 
ia generally called, ia a pitiful follow who deeervea a horse- 
whmping much mthcr than the heroine’s hand. If ho haa ever 
iwa Famiy Fair, all his oympathies muat lie, we auppose, with 
George Qabome, who would nave been a man after, if not hia 
own, at all ovenia hia hero’s, heart AVe tnist that there are but 
few officers in the army who, like Captain Silver, while they are 
engaged to be married to a poor girl, would at the same time seek 
the hand of a rich heiress. We trust that there are still fewer 
who would regard such conduct aa leniently as tho autlior of 
Claude NlMdawUiyh seems to do. 

Captain Silver, when the story opens, is found in a state of con- 
siderable embarmasment. In the first place, ho ia in love with 
Alice Meadowleigh, the daughter of an old water-colour jminter, 
and in the next place he is in debt. Up was a poor man to begin 
with ; but, atriotly honourable though he waa, he had noverthelm, 
through his utter ignorance of busiiicas, found himself a groat deal 
in arrean in the accounts of the regimental canteon, which it liad 
fiiUen to lot to keep. Each officer, when ho miins the rank of 
captain, haa to take hia turn at tho helm every three months, and 
thus Jock Silver had come at last to stand u)>on the fifmmtive 
grating, with hia clumsy, unhandy hands on the spokes of the beer- 
engine, to guide the go^ ship Canteen across the troubhKl waters 
of retail tnm.” Before we have done with Captain Montague, we 
fh*ll have seen that, like most young authors, be delights in the 
figurative mode of writing, and, like them too, delights in wluitis 
beyond hia dkill to manage. A claim is made upon him by the 
brewers to the regiment for more than two hundred pounds, and 
though he ia quite sure that he baa settled the account, he is not able 
to produce the receipt. One of their oollectxirs lately dis- 
appemed, and the Captain waa not able to prove that ho hod paid 
over to him the money. Hero alone, without the love story, we 
have a very good foundation for at least a volume and a naif. 
Many an author out of a less ombamsunent than that haa spun 
out a very gixsl tale. But Captain Montague ia aa rich in inci- 
dents aa na ia in figures of nymeh. Not far from the head-quarters 
of the rsgiment lived Mr. Meadowleigh the artist, who ** now and 
then atartled the Art World by some wonderful aparic of genius, 
bia^y designed, and h^ly tbouaht worthy of a Wter fbte than 
the waate-baaket by himself.]’ An artiat who hastily designs a 
•park, and then would throw it into the waste-liaakot among tho 
papers, must be looked upon aa a strange being indeed. If only 
the wonderful iqiarka that our novelists design could, with the 
papers on which they write, be thrown together, the effect might 
uncoBimonly plqaaiog. A low-minded attorney, a friend of tho | 
artist’s, ia mean enough to augmt that^ aa Captain BUver haa 
rather more than 200I. less than nothing in the wendd, his 
marriage with Alice oimht to be pat off for a year. Mr. Maadow- 
kigh. who oould bardty bear the thought of parting with bis 
daughter, jumpa at the suggeatioD, ana rejoioM to think that 
he haa gainea bagk hia pet lamb to the fold for a aeaaon— the 
dieaM parting was put off— abe waa atill to be under the shadow | 
of hia wii^” Even in paatoial poeti7 we never came across ; 
a ihapluffa who had wia^. or a pet lamb who went under 
the anadow of winga. »o we am not furpriaed to kam 
that, ^however pkaaant the respite waa to the shepherd, the 
art lamb waa himy aa thankful aa she might have besa.” The 
Oiq^taia ako, who moat, we suppoaa, be looked upon aa a wolf, 
or aa eagk| waa atitt kes tbaalaol, tbougb hk wiaowed motber, 
who lad bq^ aima for her mUf waa onk too well pleaaed. She 
at once dstemiiMd to take him into aoeaely. in the hope that be 
lai^ mm hr better metek But be wee not ao eerily 
oi 4 ^t,fi)r^^be bad been tioUed ort befom In the iaspeetion 
rtMMorio youog kdiea,iaid waa bsaimung to aae bow witbared 
were tka fruits whkb aoeb rtrirdaa piDdueed.*^ The bsee, ea oar 
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And then th« sole Vt>mp*nion«liip of mon all embaikid In tho SSms boat, 
all thoif Idoax trainc<l up tho aamo tniltls, all Imhuod with the oonvtotkn 
that this boat was the Urue ark, and they the favoured ihw who might escape 
the univemal doom of Uliour ( mixing with such, mddieie, nous w soldianp 
wh<Nie every thought centred in the regiment, and the pleafums which ever 
eireled round to fine a pivot, it wsm natural enough that this truant should 
not etray long from tho gmiit paattirea, or turn his pivw fhr lung from that 
gidiUm Mtnum whero tho dreamy symn-voioes were evvr doailiig, and thslr 
snow-white anna waving drowsy warning against piufiUuss wastes, the 
portion of tho oUior toiUra in the world*# highroad. 

What with tho boat and tho truUis, tho true ark, and the pivot 
round which circled ploasuros on which thoughts were oantrad, 
the truant from tho green |Hiatures, and tho prow that ho turna to 
a golden strand, tho anow-wbito arma of voiooa, and the drowsy 
warning that they wave, wo feel hopelessly bowildured. Cak 
nMfffujtoMf no doubt — ^but it is not English. Tho boro gets In- 
troduced to a fox-hunting heireas, Janie Harkhnlluw, and though 
he r(3oeives from Alice M^voral letters ** overfiowing with doaoriptive 
reminiscences of his own charms,” which for soma reason or 
other the author culls puoans,” at onco begins a fresh courao of 
love-making. This young lady hod hair of ruddy gold, tlian which 
a heavy maro<m-oolou)^a curtain waa some anadea darker, and 
from it'there came “a glorious effect of light and ahade, just aa 
lleubon (sir]) would have imaginod or Titian have |»ainted it.” 
This young lady hail already a mver — 8ir Charles Hulstrover— but 
him she had steadily refused. Baronet though he Waa, ho waa no 
better off than tho Captain, for ** there were certain neverfiiiling 
nuisances that crop|H^d up— ^aily gnat-bites which no atimiint m 
money, or tlu) luinistratiou of tho most iHiucated of valets, could 
save him fhiin.” He prewmtly folk in love with Alice, or fimeiaa 
he does, which is only natuml, as Jack Hilver fell in love with 
Janie, or fancied be liad fallen. But yet Jack ** looked upon Alice 
most undoubtedly and undeniably as nia own private pro|)erty, off 
whose grass all tnrspassers were to be warmal.” As the author 
Jmd previously miule liis hero a horse, bo may perlutps be excused 
for now tiiniiug liis heroine into pass. Jack, taking advantage of 
fkime slanderous reports that bad been spread, moks off hia 
isngagement with Alice. Bbe of course is hoari-broken, for though 
she talks and writes slang, sho is evidently niaant by Oaptrin 
Montague to bo a perfect ncroine. However, in a few days nba 
enters into a most lively iUrtaiion with Sir Charles, whom rim 
bad met by chance on a Devonshire moor, when, heart-broken, aba 
had gone with her father on a painting excursion. As ho took 
leave of her tho first day they mot — 

“i;<XK|.hys,’* he Miid, holding out hU hand j “ I sliaU come very sopu.*' 

•• To-morn/sr ? ” sho bsKmI, her eyes s|>HrkJiiig wltii tnUchinf. 

“Yi**, t/MiuiiTOW, now 1 Imvo your lenve.'* 

TI1C11 with her answer in hhi mrv b(* gtd lnU> the ssddls and cantered off, 
waving hii band to tliein, and looking leirk os long sa they rvtnaiiied lu 
siglit. 

Jack, feeling that he is almost engaged to the fox-hunting hoiiusa, 
and sure of her fortuno of 40,000/., Ixvgins once more to bimthe 
freely in his regiment. The officers now notice the (^ngo Jn hia 
manners, for ** small straws make a piat show in such rieopyllttlo 
rivers as run through ordinary rngimentiU life.” The particular 
straw that mado a groat show at thk prcfM<Rt time waa Jack'a Icaa 
of the 200/. Hleepy thfiiigh the river was on which this losa 
floated, yet five lines further down we are told there were eddiea 
here, and rapids there, and rugged banks all around, and yet thia 
straw escafied tbeui, and atill swam on.” Before tlm end of the 
parsmpb, while his loss siilJ remains, we suppose, a atmw yrt, 
the lover baa become a fish steering along in ^ftter. aM 
ordering * hot brerirfasu,' instead of having hia noae well iuride tlio 
very fullest meshra of the net, and thinking himaelf luol^ not to 
be on prison diet of bicaii and water.” It ia the fisrt tfme, we 
riiould think, iliat even in the %iiiativo style of writing a fish hr# 
baen threatened to be punished wHh water. omem ol the 
hopo that CapUin Montes’s efficsta am aa untrue 
to nature aihka]l«goriea--be^^ great ibrtrne tliat he k 
to marry, bagtii one and aU, from the Colonel downwards, to trmt 
him wHh a oonsldeiitlou which they had never ahown 
But Jack does not take the advice of hie frieiid and rival 8ir 
(Buudaa, who frila inm tb$L though Janie goes stesdily tfioygh 
one wey, you rnnrt Imp .a, hand on the oarbr In his c^mfidence 
he mkswem,.*^ 1 think rknow her pirtty well by thk time, the^ 
BolrtiOi«r--HW(m't temy liuift tf shegetoom 
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tncAff.** Sho does, howQvwr, got ortt tlio traoeo^ thau^ U idiQM 
not lauoh nwltar.ttfter aU, for in the and Jock monioo Ali ooyo nd r 
OhorUa masiioo Janie, while* the browen’ coUeetor ima.^.aail 
i the receipt for w foand. 

Poor old OUude Meadowkigh could not 'near up oohon ^fhe 
iiiuecatao fonthe pet Jamb ta.g6 aw^y fromonder tbe^^ingaof the 
ah^pherd. Alioe, we are told in a fine paieage tomida the nloae of 
the third valumey waa a phuit, .green and dmixiahuig;^to which 
ho euppHed the sun and water aod earth and dew ’^ ; :n«act ** eho 
wae Btnuided on .a tropical ehore/’ while he wae ''dike , a teaman 
xeet tiway.^ Between them "tlitro had grown afolmid. Ha wae 
joo longer fiiet ; there was some other giant in tlie way, and Alice 
^had sUnped away from him/’ Than, too, " he who had been tlie 
nun had sunk^ and up aboYO the stti^line, where the heriton met 
the sky, had jriten ^ some wectro of a aim, iii|ialble to him, but 
which she worshipped/’ In his various chancters of winged 
ahepherd, gardener, castaway seaman,, giant,..axul anOf 

Uehsd trampotl.on!br«r«1y, IMinff tkat tke aaxtli was wmnd, as peofila tsld 
. him, and that, howsver far ho w«mt, hv muiit ceoio book in tiie muxk' («Uc« 
again. Ytt hor^ all of aaudden, waa tbe druatlful ond ; hare wan the itlK® 
—beyond it epasc, blaCkiund oUtmal ; bshlnrl him all thu fair aovnitry Of biD 
AUw, brkht, sweat, loving AUoe, like a abining nistflcdr, far out of 
i tbandasioiKr the golf hu conid not etONs. 

Happily, "the world hud xniinogud Uj venattr him, oa sho does the 
roughest df her tons ; and ho l^ro un bravely, and gave no sign/’ 
Ho boro up only fora time, and at mst, brea king down, afibrded 
aitat drawnH>at death^bed-aconu witliout which no novel ia looked 
upon aa eomplote. 


* PAVY ON FOOD AND DIETETICa* 

W E havo had latterly ' somewhat of a glut of books on food and 
dietftios. Bat we would by no mmm speak of thu recont 
'^work of Dr. Pavy upon this welUworked theme ns onoidled for or 
superfluous. The boimdlesH rainifleatioiis of the subject give scope 
for no li>8B wide a variety of treatment, whilst the paramount 
importance attaching to it is ii sudleient safegiuird against satiety 
OT exhaustion of interest on the part of the public. Dr. Pavy's 
work is ospocially marked by too breadth of his method of 
ft raatmont, and the practical applicability of all tliat he writes. 
'Not central, liln> mauy writers, with putting forth some 8))ecilic 
theory of mttrition, or stating his cuuclusious in terms too tech- 
nical or abstract for other iuan spt!cialiy troiued mid initiated 
lilinds, be has mado it his endeavour to present os a whole 
what philosophy has of iato ysars added to our kaowMge of 
alimeiitury matters, at the same time that ho briogs home the 
-joaults to the use of evory ordinary househohl. The compilation of 
tho work Juis, he tolls us, gnmn out of his previous treatiis^ oa 
Dijfoitim : iU IHsordm twul thmr TretUttietd ; and, on tho priueiple 
lOf provontlon beiug better than cure, wo may well feul addiiioDiUjy 
grateful for rules which may aid m to ward oir ni tho outiieiaclass 
of maladies the most distressing and Dit3 most diflicult Ui oure. It 
may Ik 3 lung, even if ever the time como at all, Injibro the prin- 
dples of ahmentation aro reduced to anything like a aotanGo. 
Aouut the aame date in all prolMibility medicine itself will take its 

£ ce amottf tho sciences. Meanwhile, each of theeo impurlant 
.nches or physiology remainiqg maro or less in the empirioid 
atiigo, our gratiiudo is due to those who bring the light of ubser- 
vaUon and experitnent to bear upon oiibor the aliinoutary or the 
ourativu procesaea which ailect the Uumau organism, aiid who 
found theroupmi aouod .aud comprehoasivu ruW for the piaelical 
;fetfimou of lifo. 

Ilecont views of the nature of matter and foico have had their 
«f|bet upon the physiology of food. If no new or dohnite light 
hoe been thrown upon tho origin or tlie ultimate laws of lih),.the 
dtXitrines of the conservation of forces and of their equivalents of 
-power 08 reducible to a oommonaUmkret liave been ahowu to be ap- 
plicable to the ozganic equally wiDi the iuoiypAmc world, instead 
of some vogue entity or power called vitaiitv, or the vital prineiple, 
bouig conceived to determino or oviurulu the aotimi or the 
funotions of tho. living body, wo get the conception of foraes dis- 
tinguishable from narautl^r, hut bound together by nsoiprooal 
Tolatious, having their aouitu in the great reservoir or aUnmioiMM) 
4>f all force, and naring npon the indivuUial enganiam through the 
medium of tbe;iiiatkr<rarr«aponditig in kind. Of all terreatrial 
forces tho smn and oantre is the sun. The force exerted or evolved 
in muscular aeiioD or in any other iuniotioual play of the nninial 
frame baa its .immediate aourou in tho material 'which <haa baeu 
supplied to the body in the .form of food. Now it k from the 
vegetable world that all food prinaiily comes ; and 'Vegatrikk pro 
ducts are built qp through tim agency of the sunk im, either 
directly acting u]^ the living ^wth. or atoradaip and rendered 
latent in opoouiiiiodaiicais of previously living maitter, joat os our 
coaihelda leprcaqnt a vast uaagiuuio m '.fora drawn eges ago from 
the snu's beiuua, or oa a bent crossbow, to us«.£lr«:&vy's bappy 
metaphor, ab^ up the muscukr action put ibv^iii bending it. 
Upon tho priacipk of the indcstruetibility affkra, theee fmes 
which have beeu wppUed to the shenueal ,dkkM|rHtioii jef tho 
^^eksnratMmd'tbekcembiiiatmntobncm' eew'vegitlriHe’***mpo^ 
jijmaoontaiaed utMeheompottiKi in ktent'Siiate. -Sk fwiidattfMianch < 



towd dWhe ra etfcef^ 


^&rae is set free in an activeafite% one orenittlier fbnn if otMin* 
tation. ^ere hat complete mddatkn 'to oecu7^*'limi<kBioimt^ 
ensirgy emitted woeld form the eixact suuivdlent to'lhe'S^ilar *Ybnn. 
.Hntm the pmetennn df aninkl Ufa, alraot^ feJly.oaHdjadd eooK 
noniida, HV*^ eerboniC'add and*walaf,4ure '^rarfudd suid Hi a siiaq piB, 
vet olbera, like urea, am expelled in on impeifeetly odAM attcta 
tKn y with iham a certain ainoutit of latent oruniitlliadfi^PraBB* 
An analogy is frirther>to Imi traced 'between "the ewini a l ayetani and 
the ateam-engine. Both arc media for converUxig 'IktenC^nto 
actual force ; tho body, according to Helmhdlt*, being 
more perfect df tim two, in that only one-tenth df the force skrase 
by the combustion dffuel in tho b<it steam-engme ia radUasd-aa 
mechanical wosb, tho rest escaping in heat, wnersas tiie h um a n 
body is capable of turning, into the equivalent df work onorflfOt of 
the power of its food. Air and food are the two fimtora eonraiiad 
in tbo traoRtnutation of chemical into other forma of force within 
the vital machine, it being thrash tho interplay of dhangea ixi- 
tweon air and food that the maniieatations of animal lifo^ oonailt- 
ing of hest-produciion, nuumular contraction, nervous (inclddiag 
mental) euorgy, and nutritive or formative, secretory mm easind- 
lative action arise. The fyeMa, or substances diomiraed from the 
systom, are metamorphosed products of tho ingcUa, their elements 
licniig the same, but their torms of combination diflferent, and the 
latent or potential force of tlie^tiersfki equals ^tho fora .nayilopad 
in tho body and diaenoagad by the various o p a raU e oa of life, pin8 
the force escaping with tho 

What is ro<^ttire<l in food k matter thatkauaeaptibk of i iaiar - 
gt>ing change m the system undsr the induenoo of tki pieaonoeaif 
oxygen. Having led up to this aimpLe gansralisation from .the 
elemontavy principles or pbysiologv, l>r. Pavy gra on 'to dktmas 
the formation uf Wrgnuic compouttus, their coustituonts, and the 
oombinations essential to the origination of food. It being only in 
a stafo of oombioatiou’ tbattlio elements am of any oervico'taiiB.as 
food, it is not in their pure statu that we have, from an alimentary 
point 0f view, to deal witli them ; nor havo we' to consider thair 
action snort from the agenry of tho living orgonkm, by maoiia of 
which tno combination constitutes an organic product. It ia, 
indeed, the power to ossimUate these elements so as to biuld them 
intii IVoxh living matU^r that forms of tho main and distiaetive 
processes or tests of the mysterious something wo cMl IHe. 

Distinguishing tho alimentary siilwtauciM or articles of food as 
supplied to ii» by nature from tiio alimentary principles or organic 
products which may bi‘ ruiuilved by analysis into a variety of 
detinitu compoimds, Dr. Pavy pri»c«eds U> tho soientihe division 
and clas.'^hication of t)u^ alimenlitry priueiples. Populariy and 
su{)erticiany thw ingntia ara spol.ou of as h)od luid drink, 
ilio tino supplying us with ihdid, th»^ otlwr witii liqiiid 
diet, Tlie»3 terms, however, niorely refor U) the {uiiitoukr 
state in whicii nu article happens to 1 eh» |wr«iented for coii- 
auniptioii. More correctlv the uiaterkl moton of lifo shto 
foofl and air, combining in tho process of oxidation and con- 
soqucntly in fom^-prixluction. >W1 Te<diy oouipriaing both solid 
and lupiid matter is physiologically divisible into organic and 
itiorganro constituents ; tho iiiorgnnio coDSistiug of water and vnruMia 
saliut) principles, the organic being in turn subdivided into oooa- 
poiindH in wnich nitrogen forms a constiturataod oompoimda from 
which it is absent. Tho ndn-nitrogetious alimentary prinaipleaswe 
composed of tho three eleuionts, oarkm, oxygen, and nitrogon, 
variously unitod togotlicr *, the nitrogeniiMNl compoimds at tboaimie 
time contaming thra three elements, but in addition nitrogen, 
together with sulphur, phoaphonis, and other elements as welJ. 
liieliig's class] fioaiKm of theee twb broad groups of iniiieipki aa 
contributing toquitedktmet purposM--ktlienitr(weirisedcoin{mttBds, 
or plastic elonicAk of nutriiiuu, being appropriated to tlm growth 
and iuointenanoc^ of the body, tlm*iim)*uitrugraked ounpiyeerviag 
'for tho piiipofu^ of oxidatiDn or as a source Of .hiud, tmroiiqhikie 
proness of raapimtion— ris aet oaklo in port by Ur. Bavy. Bo laoko 
that orDr. Trout, wiiiohtfnnraiipcs fomi under four group s of priti- 
csples, the aqueous, th(} easehanno, the okagineus.and Ihe MMani- 
nous. It does not inchido .saline tuat^, whicJi ia ^eqllatty 
indkpensahk to: nutrition. 'Our author*ii own -nkivilleaUon is one 
wbicU involves no expression of piiyeiohqdMl diistuiatiou,’biitda 
baaed, atriotly upon the cbemseal nature of the • nlimeataory priuci* 
plea. Assamsog that fmid folk fsaturoUy^ioto orgraic aW inur- 
gauic divisioiis, :he oahclividee the orgoiKc int«> nltrogenoaBAOiid 
n<jii«oitrugfcou8, and tHmskkrs the Jadter ’tdasa oa aataiahy 
and eonvnmently oubdivisifalo into fola or hydro-eorbona 
and oarbinkydintes ; the .hist of these oonaiatMm of oaabon 
and hydroran, in^oo■lbinatioo witli oiriy afOoH nunouHt nf 
oxygen^ the .latter of oorbon with oxygen nad hyd rqggn 
ohrays mTfdatiflu tcveach other .in the exact vpropoxtiixi to^fonn 
water. To the flatter gronp MoDgeuohprbimpra oaatoral^'au^ 
gum, andwora othera. Alcohol ocoupiet on excoptionol fdoce 
tenuediate .between the fata ^ond eerbo'foydfatea ; whikt elker 
prindpkar oa the vegatalde >am|la and ipM^,.eT vegetable jiBy, 
xloiin^ovraxnraaxi^ coospounda thon^rim wirifo^iydnfctea^ oon* 
tasaii|gfne.etfoage»aiiioiiBt<^^ than k tequfred^fortho oai^ 
version of 'thw h y dr egm wto woOer. Tkaae fnwdpka, ikakig 

ed^r ooMoSniiSSoii ^^^ dktanet Jiead,^ra 
Hvvy for dkauseiomswoea^ caebch4ydraaai» ea^^ 

the loar ^dtekaom >iraioni^r of foniiv In vpfor 
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All that we know of him ii of his own telling, and thua we gather 
that before he was in fhll parochial work in a London eoracy, 
and had to enatoh rare intervals of lebure between f^xpaieDt eer« 
vices on Sundays and week-days (vol. i. p» x.), he had frequented 
Cogers* Hall, by Fleet Street, when he was “ a Slave of the lemp 
on tbe London Press” (vol. ii. p. 264). Yet he must have 
graduated in some higher school thiui this — indeed he ca lk himself, 
or seems to call himself, ** an old University man ” (voL i. p. 24)— 
.ibr, in sjate of hia atrocious English, he has a nice ear for olassioal 
quantity, which was sorely tried by the pundits whom he wandered 
about to listen to, when they garnished their vapid discouribs with 
nonaensicid pratings about .^dlus and Fhibmon and Oovid. 
So far as we can understand the matter, Uv. Davies has been 
carried away by the success of the two l^ks which stand 
on his titlsHpage as his recommendation, his Orthodox and 
Unorthodox hondon ; especi^y of the latter, which in a jaunty, 
quaint^ and garrulous way, introduced his readers to ohsciune sects 
of which most of them had never heard before, and undoubtedly 
possessed some merits which wo veiy willingly recognized, it 
seems to Imve been his headlong speed to take the tide of popular 
fhvour at its flood that has led to the present worse than uniurtu- 
natee publication. His own account of his motives runs, of 
course, somewhat otherwise. *^The great advantage which I 
expect individuallv to gain by this examination of outlying 
forma of belief for rather of unbelief^ is the coniinnation 
or modification of my own previous convictions” (Introduction, 
voL it p. vii.) We certainly think it would have b^n aa well for 
l>r. Davies to have made up his mind on such points as the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Boiitf and the truth of the revelation contained 
in the Bible, before be becnrao an ordained minister of Christ, or 
used the title, whencesoovor derived, of doctor — tliat is, not Ifuimer, 
hut teacher— of divinity. Still, beyond all question, if Dr. Davies's 
fhith be yet unsettled and his apprehension of relidous truth be 
hazy, investiMtion as thorough and unshrinking as he pleases had 
bettOT come late than never. Meanwhile, his only seemly course 
would lie in modest retirement and seasonaDle silence ; he may fairly 
be expected to keep close shut the doors of his mouth until ne has 
somoriiing to say for himself. Whnt he nctually does is widely 
difleront. About Ash Wednesday or 8t. I'litricka Day tliis year 
he set out on his journey amoiitf ilie purlieus of heterodox lAnidon ; 

heterodoxy” beii^ si^parated by our author from ** Unorthodoxy” 
by the nice distinction that tim unorthodox consider them- 
eolvea orthodox, whether tliey are so or not, whereas the hete- 
rodox make no claim to orthodoxy whatever, but elect to be 
heretical, and would resent tbe imputation of doctrinal soundness 
as a personal aflroQt ” (vol.i. p. 1). Wo must decline to accompany 
onr author on hia self-imposed and unsavoury pilgrimage. From the 
** Independent Religious Reformers ” who now occupy the place 
in Newman Street where Irving found refuge in his last sad 
London days, and whose reigning * VEolus,” one Dr. Perlitt, ilid $e 
iMtat m auM — ^flrom Mr. Voysey's Niinday riervico in St. C^ooigo's 
Hall, and a sermon bpr that gontlemau ten pages lojig, beaded 
the Gosuel of Hell Fire,” whose very title, cries Dr. Davies, is 
an invention, and should have boon patented ” (vol. i. p. 290) — 
henuM les on to the United Secularists' Pritpogandist Society in 
pleoeiau Hackney, or to the ** l^aud and lisbour Ijeoguo in White- 
oroas Street, E.O.,” whose Address to the Working Men 
and Women” fills fifteen pages more; and a fearful tissue it 
is of folly and ignorance run mad, the abolition of landlords 
and the 'Cancelling of the NatioiuU .Debt lading among the most 
moderate of its demands. From the war against religion and 
public order the transition is easy to the attempt to destroy family 
life, by bringing down marriage to a temporary contract, revocable 
at the more will of both, or perhaps or only one, of the parties. 
Upon disousaioijMi of this nature we prefer not to enter. 

Again wo appeal to Dr. Davies, What goiid can you expect 
a b^ like this to do P “ It was incumbent ou me,” he 
miles, to ihow how far tho muchief htt$ yone, and ospocisUy to 
illustrate fbrciUy the inevitable connexion between dogmatic 
atheism and political disafiection ” (Introduction, vol ii. p. xix.) 
But no sane man ever doubted this connexion ; and who that has 
lived in the work! but half as long as Dr. Davies seems to have done 
k ignorant of the wide prevalence of infidelity among the slightly 
educated and dkoontented classes of the community, and was not 
prepared beforehand for all that he has t^dd us and more P In 
any case, an inquiiy of this kind should be conducted in a 
veiy difierent sjdrit firom that in which Dr. Davies has entered 
upon It. It is a subject which, if treated at all, should bo treated 
omously and sadly, and not in sport. ^ As to the pain and 
ofienoe t which the quotations inserted in his volumes have 
given to the author (daf.), we wish we could discern in the work 
•ome traces of this fbeling that might keep in countenance the 
professions of his Introducnon. One of his two concluding chapters 
may possibly he intended as an antidote for much of the poison in 
the rest of the work. It is finmkly admitted to be ** that which is I 
teehnkally termed padding” (ibid,), Tbe author has strolled into the 
^Victoria Institute” at the Adelphi, and finds himself ihoe to face 
with Fiebendary Row, who proems to read out an elaborate and 
ftiroibk argiunent upon Atheism and Pantheism, turn Mr. Mill's 
AnMurijfihjf and the Darwinian theory, having Aist put into the 
kittdselevmonenMentaproof copy of ibe^^ Ihk gift 
must hate been of signal benefit to Dr. IHvieat for, sl^ it covers 
Juskftft^six peges of hk book, it would satiaiy, to tko Extent of 
alsmt tliue iMbi end a half, hk importunats puUUe^'s cry for 

mdiogitthatmudi-eudvid^ 

Thekstobeptsrofaakind^ 


Epilogue. Its title k << The AthekVs Funeral,” and never wsi the 
fiiAiiir despe k of unbelief more touchingly portrayed 

W MnOBlAM. 

''Gone before.” 

AUSTIN HOLYOAKS, 

Died April loth, 1874, Aged Forty-seven yesie. 

This world U the nurse of all we know ; 

This world is the mother of oU we feel ; 

And the coming of death is a fearful blow A 

To a broiii auenoompassedwith nerves of steel. 

The funeral ceromoi^ at Iligbgate Cemetery well suited thk 
invitation to attend it. The Burial Service, if such it should 
be ^led, was the composition of the deoea^, a poor afilscted 
sentiment thing, alm^ boasting of and glorying over the 
mortality of the reasonable soul. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.* 

^OME three years ago a first batch of Sof^ of Two WorkU, 
O by New Writer^' called forth favourable oommeuts from 
several competent critics. It was not so much perhaps their 
own substantial excellence that commanded notice os the promise 
arising out uf a union of rare culture with a fresh study of 
nature that rave assurance of future and riper products. Thoug^ 
as it chanced, the volume was not reviewed in these columns, thk 
was not because tbe poeoisjsilod to attract or arrest our attention, 
so much as because they appeared too slender for detailed criti- 
cism. In some of them the rhyme was woven with art and melody 
to represent the beautiful things of external life; others evinc^ a 
scholar's insight into deeper philosophies, and bespoke habitual 
converse witu ancient and cloMic models. Those who read the 
first series — which the second instalment just published cw hardly 
fail to recall to public attention — will reniomwir the delicate and 
refined fancy which breathes in such luvo-songs as Love’s 
Mirror,” the truth to nature hit in the reminiscence ** By the Sea,” 
the ha^ly less natural strains ‘^On an old Minster,” and thejMthoe 
and realism of such pieces as In Trafalgar Square,” In Regent 
Street,” and ‘*The Young Mother.” Perhaps the author's finest 
and strongest efibrt was the study of the human mind in its quest 
of truth and satisfaction, called “ The Wandering Soul,” a poem 
which surveyed in turn the various arts, philosophies, and reli^ona 
of munkiud, in a series of stanzas of which one alone, containing 
the poet's reference to Socrates, will sen e to exhibit the sterling 
quality of his muse : — 

And that white soul, clothcil with n satyr's fortu, 

Which shone Uuieath the laurels tUy by day, 

And, fired with buniing faith in God and right, 

Doubted men’s doubts away. 

But through all the writer’s first published efforts emo characteristic 
WAS conspicuous — namely, a huoltby oarriestness of thought and 
purpose, choosing fit themes mid few. breaking out into song 
because the stirred spirit could not brook longer silence, and 
expanding itself in woolosome and generous sympathies with the 
highest human interests. Wo are glad to find that in our busy and 
practical age there is a sufficient number of readers susceptiDlo of 
impressions from healthy poetry to have encouraged this ** New 
Writer” to a second venture. 

It is always interesting to glean internal evidence of a poet s 
scope and motive ; and in thoet) new songs several pieces show that 
the author prefers the living present to the dead past for his theme 
and inspiration, secs his way clearer in the contemplation of the 
retd and earnest than in the mazes of art and fiEtncy, and, above 
idl, holds that a singer is responsible for the moral tone of hk 
lays, in his Apology,” after a passage of great beauty which 
pleads for the photographic delinoatiou of nature and humanity 
as they are, instead of 

Blue hills with Adumbrations faint, 
i)r misty aoreoled saint, 

he thus defines the office and ministry of a genuine ** vatea ” by a 
subtle and truthful contrast ; — 

Duil cniod of earthy souls I who tall 
That, be the song uf lieaven or bell. 

Who traly sings, sings well. 

And with the some encomiums greet 
Tko Mtyr baring brutish feet, 

And pure child-angels sweet ; 

Whose probe in equal meed can shore 
Tbe Ma»nad with oisiompered hair. 

The cold Madonna fkir. 

Great oingera of the post I whose song 
fitill streams down earthward pure om strong, 

Free from oU stain of wrong ; 

Whose lives were chequered, but whoso vans 
The geueratious still rehearse ; 

Yet never sou) grew worse. 

arda tba doaa of tho same poem he indkatea with atill more 
dktiDotneea hk own poetical wifemn,” and also aflTorda a elne 
to tbe title of hk volumes, whica repremts, it seems, hk tifoAdd 
object of imaging the featom of the world <n Unlaj and 
forward to the better worM of to-morrow, in which kite 

Ttonmtt«ii8figaied,viiQagredi«wi^ . 

None worn with labouA nut op pts hs w h 
But pease Ibf aB, ana iwa . 

^ ^ nw ITeilk ftyfi IMr WriM. 
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Thk^^Auhn" !■ • mileimt kif to tb» poet^v^ptopm, 
b«t oritioinii ooglit Miudly to boouiMiid t&i leiMtble tod aobar 
Mtimto oihk voeotion wwoh he emtociAtee in n kte poem, b- 
•erihed Bemonitnmce.** Whet a flood of titali would be 
Annually naied to the world could hia wcAker hrothiira he iiuhued 
with tha faiini ^ ite conduding ■taniaa, which we give as follows 
with ^littto needflil diflerenoe of punctuation. Inveighing 
AgAlniCtiiyiAl theiM and eveeping vene, be eaclaims. 

GfAVe wTor I i&nee not all of lifo 
In Tli 3 rthmio ; oft hy l«v«l wsya 
W« walk } Ui« twwt orostive atiida 
Tho inipii^ honik do^ 

Am TWO for all i no food for aonir 
Am common hoim ; and thoco hold 
The gift, the ina|iiraiion etrong 
More precious far than gold, 

OoXt wlien heart is dred and brain, 

Ana the soul epreads its aoaiing wing. 

Oftlj when uoMer themea oonstraln, 
fihonhl ever dan to slog. 

IHd we need other evidoncoe of a sound poetio taste and fmth 
to xeeommend our ** New Writer/* we might point to his warm 
championship of an unknown poet,** whom si an interval of two 
centuries he claims as of the saino county and oollego with him- 
self, Heniy Vaughan the Silurist, tho sweet Swan of Usk.** A 
year or two agt) wo royiowed Mr. (Iroaart’a edition of Vaughan's 
works, and it is gratifying to find one more poet springing up 
who, in a stanaa such as the following, appears to prefer liarry 
Vtog^ian to George Herbert 

One poet slisll a hooseboM name 

Into the usti<»ii'« heart Uigixiwn ( 

One more than iniim Uie inoml of fume. 

And live and die utiknuwii. 

We am too gratefol to the wTiUnr of this stanza for recalling those 
fuelling lines of Vaughan which begin They are all gono 
into the world of light'* to follow the clue which the e<3fiiext 
might afford to the niiiue of a poet who at least admits that he is 
a silnrian. In earnestness, sweetness, and the rift of depicting 
nature, he may he pronounced even now a worthy disciple of his 
compatriot. 

Several of tho shorbjr poems (such as Oomfort,*’ ** Good in 
£veiy thing,** and ‘^Ooursgo**) are instinct with a ntiblw purpose 
and A hi^ ideal of life. In his love songs too, especially one 
at p. 7, there breathe that old chivalrous devotion to a mistress 
which was so conspicuous in our Sidneys and Wallers, allndt 
somewhat out of date in days when woman is dispomjd to 
assort her rights rather than to rest upon her privileges. Another 
song — so brief that we may quote it — has the true ring about 
it, and a touch of the same [Athos and knight-errantry of tune 
which shone out now and then in tho first series. It runs : •— 

Only A vroniAn H hnlr. 

A fsir IrH'k M*vorcd and d^unl t 
But whfW! m till! inAidrn-— whera 
That d«]icats hfiiul ? 

PertiApi nhi* i« ri<’li and fair. 

Perhaito «he i« p«»r and worn. 

And ’twerv bidu^r that one somewhere 
Usd n^vi’r lic-cn bom, 

i^iid thv carAkiw band tliat threw 
That faitiMl ttway^ 

Ah I the I'slMf heart iiut once Ijeat true^ 

Ah 1 love Hung away. 

Another phase of this writer s eaniestnoas is shown in his apparent 
selection of the contemplation of the cloisUir as the theme of a 
poem entitled ‘‘ For liiie,*’ a poem of which every word and verse 
IS built up into harmonious and truthful oompleieness. A 
** Hymn in time of Idols " has something of the same spirit, though 
the subject is treated in a mors speculative and lem pictorial 
fashion. Klsewhem (“ As in a Picture **) it is developed into a 
mysticism which docs not seem to us either OAtural or intelligihle ; 
but in another The llcginnings (jf Faitii **) we get, in m<Asures 
r am indi i^ us of the sweet Silurist, a renew^ taste of tho charm 
of tho ** Wsadorin^ Soul ** above referred to : — 

Fair mom of •umner dayA, 

Bleb hamwt area that ralM 
Tbs seal and bean u'erbardenod to an eiwtssy of praise. 

Low wlijApers, vague and sfraiigv, 

Which through our being do range. 

Breathing |Ar|wtttai presage of eoroe nighty eomlng ehange. 

These In th«» soul do breed 
Thoughla which at iaat eball laid 
To wm dear, firm aasoranoe of a aatW^ing caeed. 

We must Add, however, that the Author*s intensity of ptuposs 
sometiines hetays him into uhurvehemeiioe, whso the iinsgs 
ho wmdd hieadc is social or •political, rsther than moral cf 
lelirioiis. Thera is certainly a wiste of whits beat in the ttiade 
ASKinst the stoci^hm' medains,** in the vsesee In the PariL** 
We do not wonder that, having drawed himself of sudi a per- 
forvid stADfia as the 6tli (p. 41), he ie led by prickuipi of 
Jfmeckaca to ffotUty it by othen which indteata eomeliuiiw like 
^ Awmd mimiyiags. On the other hand, the pieoe heeded ** Tcl«r> 

^Iboe” hs(f^'^‘ ^ a. ^1. 

•Mohee ee 
eatiail that i 

We hara mit^ippken <ff oar anthoi^ powera’of 
end dmoiptioa. One perfect jkUm, meqiaailly 


in the tyseniatioas which it phienthotfealfar ei^ 
forth ttm the writer, fe the "Orgsa-hoyi** a pdsm which miglA 
WMweeted (we do not ray that it was) by a 
^^we's ifomeiu tnuhr filfe Jlfotpay (c. 5I1 > 3gl), 

Hm bad bm exploring a supposed battlaineld of Oeiaotseufo 
On descending,** he writes, the spot whioh I beUsnred to 
be the scene of theedipte of British fteedom, I found an Italian 
oigan-hoy maldnijr sport at an alehouse door to a group of Welsh 
psas^te. I could not foil to mondiie with Tseitusi^Bi^hus hu** 
i^is inest orbis quidam,* ** It would ho hard to oouvey the giit 
of the poem we refer to hotter than in the Hran'a ssuteiice. But 
we miut leave rcK»m for at least one of the authorVi naiuie pScturaii 
a province in which wo are not suro that he is not stronger than 
in ^y other, Lillie hits of Kentish soeuery in his ballad of 
*'Gilbert Bocket** show this; so does an exquisite little diorama 
of the sesMns, entitled “ Itevival ** ; and so again do bits of 
rural description, reminding us of Martial's gilt that way, in e 
‘•^Cynic's ])ay-l)ream.*' But the most noteworthy poem of thla 
Idnd in tho present series Is the ** Ode on a Fair li^pring Morning,** 
which has somewhat of the charm and truth to nature of VAU^gro 
and II Pimraroso. As a whole, this ode is perliaps the nearaet 
approach to a mssteriileoe In the collection before us. We oan 
mid no fault with it, unless it be a seeming violatfon of the uni^ 
in the mention of ** gold gleams from rippling tlelds of rlpetung 
wheat ** amidst tho phenomena of a May morning ; and we oannea 
And too much praise for the noble osseKion of nmii*i rasuirection 
and renovation in p. 87. But we prefer to close with a Ut of 
simple description 

Tbftro Ia a nsmobiM sir 

(>f AWK*! rttvivsl ovwr all which ftlla 

TIm oartli and Aky with lifo { ami ovorywhsrs 

Ih'fortt thtt Acwve Aeon auu U^giiw to gluw. 

Tbi! birds awako which Aluiuwnid all night long. 

And with a gUMh of Hong. 

Fimt dotibiing of iholr Atralii, th^n full and wide, 

BaIm their frtwh liyninA Uiru* all the oouutry dds. 

Alit'ady al)ovit the dewy clover 
The AiiArlng lark liegliM to hover 
Over hlA rnaUi'a low u«At { 

And mH>n from idilldhiKHl'A early ruAt 
Iti hall and i^utUKU u> the eaNuineni rim 
The little onew with their (bMih tnoniing ayes, 

And Ka/.e on tho old Karth, whleb AtUl gruwN naw, 

And aen (he trani|ull lleavtm'A unrlouibNl hlut, 

And Kliice as yot no alght nor sound ofUdl 
The fMlr-A|)rimd peaceful pleiuro ivunea to ladl. 

fn>m tiudr young and Ateadfiut eyaa 
Wltheurh an aitlejM ewcot kiirpritw 
A A Adam knew when Hmt tin oltbur hand 
Ho MW tho virgin laiulAeapoa uf tho uiuniUig land. 



TTNDKK TIIK MHISa* 

A MflNGST tho multitude of («plioinvnil i}f>vels, of which each 
gouumlly drives its prodocossors from the mind of tho 
reader, wo rouicmbrr with more than tisual distincliUMiB a story 
called Chri$finn North. It was gmcefiilly written and pervaded 
by a plivising. thtnigh rather ineUiicholy, mmtiiiieot. The author 
comfMi before us again with a bnik which shows the ssnio qualities, 
and which diMcrvtii therefore to be distinguished IVom the ordinary 
throng. To ray that it is a powerful stoty, or that it is likely 
be generally {mpular, would De rash ; hut it has at loast a character 
of fta own. and shows some serious parptrai. The storv may be 
brietly describHi by saying that it is one more variation u|hmi 
the mmiliar theme of the WMwirwandtfichaftgn, The resstu- 
blance indeed Ut Goethe's great novel is of a very superfleial 
kind. The proprieties are obm^rvocl with the utnuist punctu- 
ality *, and the moral intended to be incuk^ated is such sa 
might have btica enforced from a pulpit by the most ortho- 
dox of pnmrhers. The coincidence c<u)sists merely in this, that in 
Under the LimtHf as in its predeciWHjr, thifra are two pairs of lovers 
who have managed to arrange theinMdv<*s in the wroTtg order; the 
worldly vuung hmv being engaged to the unwcridlyyoufiggentleittan, 
whilst the unworldly young My niceivos on ofler (tom the worMly 
young gentleiiian. The imtural alfiuities then begin to operate, 
and various uncomfortable consef|uences result. Ultiniateiy the 
worldly vouth dies after lioing converted to a sense of the wsak« 
nesses which have manwi his life. Indeed he is only haU-wcridly, 
and seems to be regarded by the author rather with pity than 
aversion. He is an indolent, delicate vouth, who is not 
so much attniciiHj by pomps and vonitira se incapable of 
very decidedly making up his mind to adopt oay pattieular 
line xif conduct whatever. Ibdeed be has that kina of eifontl- 
nacy which may be generally taken in oovela as a prcgimstle of 
an early death. A thoroughly sofo-bandad vouib, wjra gOM to 
riaep in the afterRoon and wfojse most aoargatie fi f f TTm a ang la an 
oceaduoal game of croquet, iramblaa Oddsmthfo ** lovely womaft ** 
in ao for that bis only way of touching otir sytopatlilaa la io die 
giaeefiilly. At one uiita, uidasd, whan we found nhn vanturiigto 
ehaff the awkward and athletic daigyiuaa who flora his duty hr 
the poor in an uacompromisliiff a^rit. wa faiul hopat of him. Wo 
thoewhi thathamifl^haeapafafeofsiitampriiigtlrahaM^^ of 
Ida nva] aftd fliviiig aausa for an action of bleach of pnimM. We 
tigratted to find ifiid ha wira allowed to have good unpulsrai and 
avsp to aatahout draining ua sstalaa-flJia meA uiisqafrocal sign 
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of grm in tUo toonet of fictiou^lwfbre ho im\m h}s etii under 
the auioSitmtions of the stem, but forgiviup, dergjntiurt^ 

But thie youth, who hue too much <if ' the girr about him to 
^uiio interedtingi is comparatively io the hhchOTCMUid. Tlfo main 
iutoreet of the Btory ig in the thoroughly worloly young lady and 
her gotiouB lover* Tho autlior romarkB, with a good'dem of truth, 
and in a more aatirical vein tlmu ig uguol to W, tluit a man ig 
iilwayg maro or lega guimriied to hear that a lady ig engaged to 
ADyliody but himHolf. We mugt copfeag that We eynipathlze withi 
the gurprigo not unfnyiuently. It is indeed a very trite oljgiuTa- 
tion that znair^es are too often arranged on. apparently tho inont 
pervono principleg. Few men will deny that their ac/pmint- 
anco penorally marry the wrong people. It is only by a 
rare felicity that frtontUhip is to some extent interrupt oil bv 
marriage ) and the roacMm tu^omg to be that the inon whom one liken 
always tmow themgclvesHway upon the moot iminterfMthi;r women, 
whilst the feminine taste is so porvurted aa to prefer pri^rgislmobH 
or ghoor stupidity to virtues and talents by which ont^ is ouvA^^if 
distinjapiished. There is room tor many reftectiooB upon the 
defective anrangemeuls of Hocioty or of human nature wliich ia\o(ir 
this dnCoitunato tendtmey. We are content at pretu nt to remark 
that it exists, and to appeal for conlirmation to tho lauBorial o\- 
periouco of our n^adorH. We therefore do not coin]i]ain of tho 
author beoauso she brings about an engagement hotwiM^n a young 
man who hag a high ambition ns an artist and a Htrong di siro to 
bo faithful to his vocation, and a young Isdv who Hum pleirt y of 
moneyi a groat deal of Yioauty, and no partirulnr auihition, except 
that of enjoying all tho luxurieg of life. If wo buid flint such 
an arrangement was uniniinnil, wo might lie c^mfroutiMl by 
any number of docisivi' iastancos to tho contrary. (TiKhmbb'dly 
any number of mon wiio havn intended at tho ago of iivc-Hml- 
twoiity to scorn delights and live laborious days have con.sulcd 
tbomscives by the time thoy were thirty by sporting with tho 
tangles of l4^eoora*tt' hair, c‘.Bp6cinlly when Nwera i» the only 
daughter of a rtoh hanker. 1 n one sense, however, wo think that the 
author has made tho procegg rather too i^uav, or perhaps we Kh«m)d 
rather say that slio hns sc^ircely done justice to tho capaliilitics of 
the situalioD, The fact is, wo HUS|)eot, that she has lallen into a 
common error. Novelisis are a great deal too much given to 
taking fancies about tlioir charaetors. Tlu^y cannot rejnesont 
thoir villains and their herniuos with tho true ^ihakspt^orian impur- 
tiality* Ibuy art) not content tti make us liate their IkuI characters, 
but uioy inako the had chameters simply Imiefui ; and 1x*t ween 
thesij two methods there is a very vital ililh*rencf\ ShakBpeure, 
for examplo, takes some trouble *to make us see that I'alBintrrt 
life was radicudly unsat isfuctory, aud even ])rovidcH him 
with an edifying death-h«d ; hut he docs not conceal tb<? fact that 
Falstaif was a very deHlrhtful companion in his cups. If l)ick»*ii» 

, had dealt with a Fatstaif, hu xvouid not have Wn i‘o]itcnt without 
saying at every other line, ** See what a villain nnd a hnif»t this is, 
and obsem) how heartily I dtsappnm* of liiin.'* Now, to diup fr<«n 
great authors to tho coinjiarativoly mtHh'st enso lad’oro ns, the 
author of ITnder tM Lm^ is a greJit deal too angry with jamr 
: Henrietta Langel. Y^ho tells us, it is true, tlmt Miss [jiingcl was 
chnrmiT^ but her whole energy is devoted to nhowing us how 
thorougitiy iHv'olotts imd heartless was Miss liOngers real chn*> 
TBoter, llie consotpienco is that wo liecorae unable to conc*nve 
how the adtnirablo Mr. Vinor should over Imvn fallen in love with 
her. That such things happen in real life wo Imvo ftilly admittinl. 
Nothing is more common tlmn for men of giHiiiis to fall in love 
with mere dolls, and make shipwreck of their lives in cciiise* 
queuee. But then the task of the novelist is not Himplv re* 
produea tike strango combinations which liappen in real UtV. but 
to make them credible and imelligible to ns. The contrast 
piixsles and interests us whoa' it really hanpom; but in a work of 
art we should uithor sef) how ij, comes anont, or at losst have it 
turned to the lx»t posaible aeeonnt. 

Our own tlieoiy^as to the love aflkir between Alias Tjangd 
and Mtr. Viner is extremely simnle. fihe was a wit pretty 
girl and he was on artist. 8be made im admirable tigure 
IB one of his paintim of nu oarijr Ohristian mnrtiT, ittid 
ho assumed, reasoning in an artistie fhshiou, that sLuo must 
neeessari^ have had w q^itiss which were displayed by tho 
ooriy, martym Tbit is the solution of the problem wiii’ch is 
moire or lc« indieattSi'in the book; our cot^laint is tlmt it 
is passed dvarmthlir^ lightly'. The pecnliarifyof the artistie 
tftwperameot wtdehr gives lise to sneh deluaioiis is an excoUisat 
subject for the novelist; and we can imagino a treatment of the 
story in which we should he forcet|; to sympathise with the tin*- 
fortunate lover; dietmeted between theoKtemal diarms of tlte^lody 
and hit i^eriu^ doubts as to the real dentih^of her nature. As 
it is, we nave the whole case so very phdnijr put bofhiO us that wo 
cannot help ^ther despising the man vHiO is so easDy imposed 
xmon; We tth^t^lmust fancy the ainry to have hhen writte n by 
Ime Anstie, the virtuous lieroine. Sdie would natnxnUy take the 
view which commends itself to the author; 9lie would see 
^ poor Afias langel but a hesortlsas' and’ would 

<h«t^ in attacting Mr rival, sho wot' aMhshhig' the 
who so easy a viotim. to thh^ avti» His 

Ihvnr htaseh; moreover, though nor IB dsmifted; » ss 
fidiittM*1briha oituatioir hr which ho hrrriheed; HfibitSifM 

IP tad he senRs^ shewa* tint Sforitlotf' ^ 

wAmM yoBSMiaikta BEhianovery. 

ea%si5faiistt^^ Mvere that we acamsl^ ntalswtimd.tha l 

tta veryihPtipplfefi^f 


Bob fi^m his belTothod. The strnggld should^ have lasted lodginr 
in order to make us uuderatond the greatndss of the sacrifice 
6yfnpsthiz»3 with tho man who falls into tempPtion.. Iarahort,;the 
autHor shows eome want of the dramatic ihs^ht wh^h should 
enable her to idctiu'c tho natural working of' the possidns wtaee 
existence him has hu^rgcstcd, and extract the gmaUst mbunt of 
interest fn^u the Bitiiution. Otherwise the book shows oonanl^ind 
talent. It is not pi^rhajM thrilling or dtainatic; mt this 
sctmory is harmonious ami drimatelv deserilied; and the morality, 
if once or twice obtruded upon us rnttua* more oniphatlcally 
than we could wish, hIiow's touderncttS and delicacy of finding. 

AVc wll only add one tTitkisni by way of ooncluHiom We 
are not quite sure how much Idauie. belongs " to us and how much 
to the autlior ; but we luive tm iinoemkictable feelinu of vagueness 
us to the relMtioii‘4hij» of the persuns.uhiefiy ooneemed. When one 
of the hcroeM iH iniroduCiHi to us- n* steusea torlhWs auUt,^' we 
have the henne of lumo^'ance whioh is'ptroaaeed by^^tlm genealogical 
prtibleiu gratuitou^lv Hiiggestod. Wo iVniey for' a moment that 
two pcr;?onB are within forbidden degrees, and then find that they 
are really not reUUit < to ^)aoh other at Ail. H aeh moUevs Htiv of too 
groat itnfioitnnco, Imt it does contribute Homoihingto tho^oomlbrt 
of a reader whuu they ore smoothed down as neatly i 


AMKItlCAY LlTIlRATCrnB. 

11/ril. OA'ATPTiFlil/M History of Nova Scotia •'nwy not' do fill 
JAX justice to tho natural iiiiercHt' of the subject, but it is 
rarely that a colonial bistoiy is sufilciently fall of- matler to >>o 
rciiUv attractive to renders not directly intertwtod in the colony 
itself; and thin is r>BpcciiiJIy the case with the minor uiiirifim'o 
provinces of the Ojiiaulian Dominion. If, indeed, we could have 
the personal Btorv of their ffirliest Bcitlcrs — the otl ventures of the 
original discowrere, the dlHiciiltics, Btrugglos, failures; and suo- 
ccsw>s of thost> who lirst pJamwl civilisation and ngrivulturs 
therein, and all that nmiiv couBtitutcs the hifltt»ry of the plantation 
itself — we should no doubt find that the tnmeet' mid most com- 
inoiiphice of tlie por^BoShions that Dntish ^'oiirage mni («nterprise 
have won for the nrilish l .inpire had a tale worth toiling. But 
of thc.se things for the most part very im;'ertect, if onv, recortis 
lire presm ed, and th<i substituteA me not HfttisfttcW>ry. ^Ilic early 
history of tho Northern coast provinces hue none of the siiirnig 
mtorcat gi\en bv ivhgious or p<litical enthusiasm to tha ori- 
ginal settlemeni* of the thirteen t'oloriire to the southward; 
it is one long iword of petty frontiir wni-s betweciv i^’mneo 
and Ihigland, often disgrncoa by savage cruelty titid wuriton devas- 
tation, interspersed with tri'Mies of p'uco and restitutions so 
frequent tlmt it is no «*«sy matter to rcmeinbt^r from clmptcr to 
chapter which tciritories arc under our own cmiirol and which 
under the Dtmrhon ting. No\*i Scutm, Iiko tho rest, hiis bew cou- 
qui'ivd, surrendered, and rcronnuertHl, and it was not till the Treaty of 
I’trecht that it came tin.iUy and permanently into lirilish possoAmn. 
At that lime ii coimiderable part of tho province, known ns Acadia, 
xvns wcuj)ied by Fionch coloiii.its, who received under (he treaty 
the right to reiiiiiin in enjoyment of all tho privilogeB of British 
BiibjeclB, or to depart wilhin two years with (dl their prupertjv 
The great nmjjnily reiuaincii ; but uhilo they churned the rights, 
(liey not uniwturally failed to imbibo the spirit, of Englidhmeiu 
They evaded for a long {leriod tlie oath of allegiance; they gave 
assurances of their alfectionate loyalty to thvir former sovereign, 
and wiionurer there wim doi^mr (d a h'renrb raid or invasiou^^ tlreir 
temper wna a source of grave anxiety^to tbn civil and mtlitoiy 
authorities rrepoiiaiUe for t Jio safety of thw nrovxnoe. Whan iP 
IsBt they took the oath, of allt^ianee, they dia so with a resarvo* 
tioQ (cxiiTCMitHl, uiuieTsti»CKl, oT luontal, thare isr miieh diapute 
wkifh) tuat they should not lie called on to serve against Brauee; 
that is to SHV, tbat, cimstituting, lutlf the {lopuhitioD, they ekoidd 
not help to defend llwir own hoioes aim! preperty or. thcae'of thair 
p o i g htwrs against im^siun. The fart tlmt this liind of loyally w«» 
tolaretMl for forty years is a sulHctent proof of tine iiulalgoiii Bfdrit 
of the (4overumimt. But it coiiid not go on for* ever; at last 
tho option was enforced of allegiiinea or expulsion. The Acadiona 
refusinl tho altemativo of active loyalty^ and demanded per- 
tuission to retire with their cattie istid moveable property 
into the French provint^esr— that is, to ndnforcc the enemy. 
This was rafusad; and ns thoy' sUli ilecUned to accept 
the obH^ion of loyal fmbjeotS' to dhfend. their count;^ 
Against invosion, and' showed that tfaiMr: S3rmpathias ware 
altogether on the side of tbe'eneniT) they were in J 755 removed to 
distant British’ colonies) and their properiy confiscated. The iuea<» 
awe may^hiMprfam efraossiva in. sMrarity) b^sn the mnevoi of 
thssr* oMlo and other p r ope r ty * was > imjiesaibla; ami as^ttanornaii)' 
aistsnt'disloyall{r hardly entitlM thaoi to oomynnaoilhm, litis ^di^ 
ouit toseearlmi^ iniKler piwoaadhiffivpoiita'haiveins^ the jiirif H}^ 
ol^^tlieoHHr It: ia- obvieue that tboae Anedhuia vrho jnesM to 
Bripsh Bubjaeti skHiia Uasre oseili^ tiispultes* of I'tie 
tfea^«a|i*latt, fOMl wittan thetmoyeMs; innn'Vf|[mi>liiil..ftr 

fdvtyr yease* aecepM' llritiib<'»svtms%]iiy 4 sq|^ hnrdfy^claiasvetlPi 
im i yhi i n i h M m the etanpg 
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4umea of ^batlmOT. Sueb u lha ono vmXLj itrlkiBff 9 ^ 

KmSootiaaUrtonr. In U» War rflndb y^^noH ^ 
i«WH» itBttiiNd iaj^ to Onto Bnnil(i><« Im* at Mr. 
CwupImiU no ; and tho oolyimportaBt .effact of 

thoTttinlaui KeroltttSoa oil Nova ScotUvma to iotKidiioo a 
popcSK^offiigiUyoLK^alla^w^^ at once a great accea- 

aion of etioiigth and importaiiao, anowbow aatttemottt added a new 
and vcxT impartant ebuu^t to tbetteaeter Of ber people. Tbo next 
iuteMt^ ooonmiioe in tbe stoi^ is ibe initiation of tbeaUampt at 
aOonfomaiionOftboAlantime. wbiob tlieGanralan 

Iknninitn^ dually aroee. Dir. Oakupbeirs acovunt of tbo vagaries 
of BIr. Howeana the Nova Soolian peq>l 6 on this aul^eot is un- 
foitonattily as dbacnre and perplozftig as their own conduct— 
sericma dmwbaok to tbe vtdtie of bis ;work. The concluding 
chapters deal with the^ material resources of the colony ; purport- 
ing to ftliow that Nova Scotia has gold uiini^ richer than tbtjso of 
Victoria, if propeirly worked, V and eoal^tlelda wluch might create 
another laiweinire if Mr. ibvona's «x|>octation of, the speedy ex- 
hauation of our English auj^ly should he fuldUed. 

Mr, Gideon Welles, Beofetary of the Naw in the Administration 
of Mr. Lincoln*, has been niiuve<l to indignation by a funereal 
eulogy of Mr. Seward, w which Mr. Adaius appears to have iui- 
pHetl that the Beeruiary of Biato was really tJ^ controlling and 
diluting spirit of Mr.^l^icoWs Goveninient. The phisMNi ouoted 
from Mr. Adams apSMiar to us^ to convey an exsggemtiHi idea 
of the powers of Mr. onward. No doubt he was by tar the ablest 
and most experienced meniherof Uie (Jovcmniout, while Mr. Lin- 
coln's ignorance of everything ncceesnry to the education of a 
atatciunan or the praetical dimstion of a national policy was as 
conipleto as that of any otlier WcHleni for Kiiglish) furnier. Hut 
Mr. tiirKXihi had astremg will, and was in a to iiiako it 

prt'vail ; and he had taken cart* to prtUirt hiiuiudf Hgamst Mr. 
Howard’s ascendenoy by selecting oth(!r Ministers who were rivals 
or enemies to the Hecietary of HUvte. Among iheau was Mr. 
Welles, who delights in doprocialing Mr. tt^)ward, expohiug 
his ittal or aasumed ofrors, and, in )iuriic‘ulAr, making it ap}ta- 
rent that the two iitsl 'docisions of the Lincoln (luvcruiueni — 
the <tetvrmiuation to go to war with tlm fu^ceded HUt<fs, which at 
once drove all the Border. Htates into open hostility, and 
the Liuancipation iMlict, which gave iiie lie to every pledge 
and profession of the Government ami of CoiigresH — wcn> Dir. 
liincolns and his owii. We can well believe it. it is not 
«») wisy to believe, nor is Mr. Welles so Hucressfal in showing, tlmt 
Mr. Heward was as reepckuaiblo as iuiusuif ior^thu criiuinal folly of 
appro\ing tlm pi mtleai outrage on the Trt^nt. As the author tries 
to extenuate Ins own recorded re«|H)U.Hihilit} , we are the less in- 
cliued (o accept his nuthoritv when he alllrius and uudeavouis to 
aggravate Dff. Htrwanrs. Gqr Ldief is that the latter saw the 
ern»r from the Hrst moincnt, prepared tor its rejiudintion, and. but 
for the wilfulness of his chief nn<f co2le;ig(i('s, woultl have ropudinlcMl 
it at once, and thereby secured the gruid wmII and esteem of ftn'at 
BriUvin. Mr. Welles publishes some other OabincL secrets— '^ainong 
them, unconsciously, the (act that lie wros not in the secruU of the 
Govemnicut— and trios to establish, what re maina as obscure a» 
over, that the proiniso not to attiunk Huiutor, w hirh was <k> »cniid;i- 
lously violated, waft inadd by Mr. hknvaid without authority, mid 
was never avowed lo Mr. Lincoln. It is ohmr th^t he knows no 
more about the mattep tlma wo do, and the inhiu^ent improbability 
of this suggestion, mWe years by Mr. l.ducoln’s ajKilogists, 
inaniins as great os aver. y 

Mr. James Gmnt Wilson’s tikdehe* of IlUtMrtQm Soidiem\ are 
live}}' and readable. Terhaps his judgment might have been more 
unproved had be omitted General Hcolt, and even (loneral 
BWiuan ; and ceitaidly lie would have shown letter Simse and 
taste if he liad not ooinplained of English writers for not rec<»g- 
nj»ng that General • fought on the w rong side.” Arc Ariiirri- 

cans really ignorant that most Mnglishnuiqf who knew anything of 
American atlairs hollevad the Houtli to Ik^ in the right P and mvc 
they forgotten that, uuUl Mr. Lincoln forced a collision, moat of 
thomsehta beliovou in^ the legality of aec**«jion P And a writer 
who makes a hero of Was h ington simply nmders hinisidf ridiculous 
when he talLs in the stylo of a Nonjuror about jcbelliou.” 

The Life of General Ifoyard J is not very full of incident, or 
of the higher hind of pertonal interest. Though a general otliccr 
in the great volmUeer anuy of the Lnion, the subject of this 
biogn^P^y tweDty*>nme when he waa kihed at Faedinicko- 

bm^, and the iaitar part of hk history is in tlio main a mere 
(ractioa of the bistpi^ of the Vuginian war. He was a ffian of 
ramackabh) abiliw and aolfdkrly qiirit, but not of exhaustive In- 
fonnaiioD or pnmnmd thought, aim the corrtM^Mindenoe which hlls 

* LhietJm amd S mmnl ; HtmdHIaAtptmJtkt AMvtt t^fk» 

PWiaeii -H^**^* as lA« Aols U, Urmm, mU/t InradHtU ami CummmfM U* 
iaMralMnr «/ lAr Mtiftarta and Fdky tf ikf AddUaiatratton of Ahmimm. 
Jjlsswifn^ SM Vinma aa t>dha foUditt rammms t>f iSa Uot Fi^addmi «uf 
daerAaaa of SUtk. B}' UM«on 
Ipik I tmuaea fe Ca. lsHtdkm^hainp»oelMAi>i.^ 

’ JBmtrkmi Mdutr^ By ia»m Gzaai Withe, 

r«ad 2¥ Autiittaphi. HeW Twk; INstsam's hbegu; 

i Lear h Oo. « ^ 
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^ greater psrt of tUswoliina^ mpllsit jahhwM fchiliMWtjt 

si^is might be eapected ftcon&e 4 |gu S£ • 

and dependent ibr inteemtwitiwJ^ nw SjAiigUwirtlaff* 
attiMStmu for EngUsh laademds Imvnd afniiiwlrat.iJ 8 ali^ 
^wa on the in wldch Ikyart wigtiM toit M kAmUi 

IVToat Point, a^ afteshearda as a auU^ in^^llniwa 
leg^ni enna^ in the haraasu^and Mllmm .'imttlisT 
which till 1^1 woA the sole enipkiyineatidf 
which the candidate for mUiJiiiT h'^moiira Snlifil camiSly look 
foprard. That the tninhur at the U^to^iCoUlM 
full of pmcticy hanlRhip, of vexatious restsauils, im of eWesslvo 
work, is the impressiou on our mind by maHpovery one of 
the many American mUitatr biographies W^hars *WMi; wnd*the 
Imprseston is eentinued by Itoyard's iettaiti, though Us^hifh a|iiw^ 
youtbthi vivacity, ami physieal Yigonr ^enshM ^htm 'to mMU'* 
tain a thoroughly ahwYful lono throughout, and *wavar togbow 
the filightet t idea of ftinchix^ his orl^^pM leeultiiiou 
Uiroigi^h the couiwe. It is evident that m«Hy ^identsbeoMae As** 
gustod or dishearteneil, ami abandoned ihu eareer which dmnani&d 
so unplaatMint an appronticeship ; and Bayard bhsMdf seams to 
liavo onntHmplatt^d a epeody rotiremaut from the samiy, and 
to have pcrsisUnl father frcui a miinly roeolttViuti ^n#t^ to 
alxiodou from 1001*0 weariness a position obtained by atseimous 
exertions than from any ned hope in the fritare of a life whh^h 
licgan ill so unpMmising a fanhioti. Oiroamstanees determined his 
course; thiv tic tmd career of a soldier and the edventurmis IHbof 
H frontier {vont were better than West IVint, f^ had not lost All 
thuir clmnus when tho War of Hecemiuii gnVe empUiyiiMUit of a 
very dill'ereni kind, and op}iorluuitieH of h^h promotion, to the Ibw 
tmiiied oiricern of tho Northern Biab^. ‘Bayanl soonYOSa tohkh 
command in the army of tho Potoiimc. But for his Mtly doath ho 
might have rivalled the ftimo of Hheridan, and perhaps* sseap^l 
sUiioH Uist darken it ; but he was one of the vii 3 titi|s«of tha insane 
atioiupt to carry hv main forco ikty strrmgly fovtlAeil Unes of She 
HouilivruerK at Y'rederu'ksbuig ; ami iiisUNwl ^f wnsld^iih* r«)m- 
turKifi, he M'hieveii no more Uian^an hoiMUiraole phutuaiuong^tlio 
iiiiiioi* herucH of tho b'edorftllftrmy, whomi names W ruiniiiulK^rfsl 
only by thoir ow n country, iiud evuii thuru will hardly imUivti She 
lutlitary generation tlmt Kcrveil with and under them. 

A now biography of Theodore Barker* of njodefatebalk (s))eaking 
liy compririiM»ij, aud olatmiug to bn Aiilhoiiaeil by his frMmds and 
tamily, in Huru of readers ; not tho h>H that it is laihor a record 
of the progriihK of Barker’s mind and tho growth of hts ichms than 
of the oniwHid incideuts of a life whose idiiss, after idl, wefs its 
chief events uud its solo memorials. Jt is uOt awaak to<b(i lighUy 
skimmed, lor only a eJosu and csrsfnl scniliny will etiaUe emi a 
reader fuiuiluir with his stylo and hisiruduail to oomprsiKmd tho 
otten invttiical notions of tJio great IVtuistKmdvnlalkt. lu story, so 
far MH it }j(is oin*, is that of tlie progn'SH of.a profuutid,NiuBUJ, and 
Hcopticsl spirit fioni wdmt tuny bocnik^l orthodox 1 /if&tsris nism to 
views in which it is ufton diflicnlt to recognisva clear hoki ol'cvt'ii 
tint Hiniplest principles of natural rnligiou ; its only external ioddeuts 
nr«^ tho coiiMfj nonces uf sik L a progivss an Barker h roUtiorm with 
tho Church and with Mocitdy. >\ o need hardly nuiy that iho hio- 
graplicrV HyiupulhieH aro all oil one side; wore; he agaiididaud 
inmirtinl judge, lie would hardly have benti snleciiHl to write this 
volume, or w ould Imrdiy have ossuineil the task. 

Wo have to notice sevvml works of iiuna or iMainiskesi and 
impnrtaiire upon the subject of oduciillon. First, tliero is tbii 
Third Aunuft) Itnport of the Fislml Conimissinuisr of liklucafiun t 
— M) olKcer w'ht>stj duties n)ipf}nT to ItniiU^d to th<3 collection, 
digestion, and submimiim to the MiniKtry of the Interior of all 
innn'm^tiriu that may throw light 011 tno cmidiLion of .paldic 
instnictiftn, and thiv educalJODiil stnlna of tho people. DVe caunul 
sav tlial the latter duty ictnns, in Urn pniseni vi'duine, to be qnitn 
fairly fulfil ied. It may be tlmt, tu American renders, theUgUfcs by 
tbemselves convey a rorrecter view ,of the case tium they £f sttiwt 
sight U} IvuiWrsns ; for they are so onlinvd us hjsugmt to uiiOllsac- 
ciisUnnoil to ringlish statistics an Uhta which would m* vfhdUy tuifair 
to the people of the Lnioii. For example, it appears that ^ifthkhi- 
timts Bbove ten lunra of •ge,the Union court U 1!H milMons, cM’whom 
5^ fulllkmn nru ilUtente. This is a large |rtof3ortt«u,<af|ia]«&tly. 
fkit we have to renicmber that of these 28 udUiovw UtKMit .one- 
fourth ore of foreign narentage, and more than cme^fyih of foxuign 
birth, lUl of whutu iwlong b) the loss ^^duoated olasoM 4 »f Misir 
m|)ertive eouutrh^; while some 2^ io 3 inlliiiniB am 
lately debarred from oducatimi altogether, liedacthig the lilite- 
Tetu‘^]K;rii<m of these, wo shall |»robably find ihai voiy Jew 
of thosi) who have Lnyu brought up in Urn Unibsd Htates. 
ami within reach of their echool system, are unahhi to read 
or write. H^i 44cain wc aiu hsl io c^cola 4 e--for the tjjgnMfwS'ttre 
knperfset— that tho aveago an«uhiiifK» at school la abtait «fiH» In 
ilitce of tbe ‘‘chiidren of school age.** Bui, putting eokki vtha 
that a large number of ruial tadifliaxsfttisaidin^ 
beoauaewc are not oUar boor the atenm ** 
that tho children ** iu unmkm ineUkUi tti a few eoaes All ‘from 
#ve Io hfteeu or sUumq, m mai^ aKNni all from ahi or 

Vw«ity-oiw yesfs of aoe. ^Now w wm well^xoiteittfid that a 
huf^ majority of the liida frttmfrfreeti'to bwei!ityHiiie,aiid rtrth«3 
ghwi ahsat) wxiMiedi at fatmie or alnread, 


and aamtot be to ittffA d afehoni. In iniiny iosUno s tho 
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A^toiuyaii^yhia^^tiditanbfi^ 

educiitioii amoog a tot4 nmuatioo d about 
tti aiM'tiiitoltor the sebool age^ abbye nibatioiiad, or ^ 
f 7^. bn baeb tMcL in Mia|fo atteodanoo, AM jtotaaem to.iir 
nluaiMMo^f in « countijr^here attenwioe at wbaf 

. *m atmld* lUl f public olatoecitBryacbooU ^ t| m ffonm)# ^ 
ondjfwmentB do Mftftatcced 6oo.odbI. a 

Km/cpme^ Dr, iSioVthrop’B indign^ tnatiae Aabat education 
..d^0fOaa% ,tbo ^bief aubBtance of wbiw is a ooUectlpn- of newa- 
na^ artlcfeaand letters from beads of schools and colleges in the 
Stated* tsatifying agvI^Hhe habit of aendiagjrounff Ammeaxia to 
S^ropd^febiH^ for education, ^o^itoeases do nota 

aeaip'>me to deny the greater thoroughness and excellence of 
• J>ut they (^mplain that Americans cheated 
ibroad do"ii6t fl^]4|ae^'trae American pride in their copnury (f>. 
are hot pyen Jo/^ spread-eagleisin are not hearty Repfublicans 
and,hataip of Monareny {knowlfig a little more of tho real state of 
ttiOf ettd i^ban thpir; home«tap(^t brethren), are* indifferent to 
AjweiiflSn politics, add, finally, do not make efficient teachon in 
Attsiioan spools, hei^use they cannot keep order among American I 
IgQfii. We can quite believe in all Dr. Nortnrop’s evidence without I 
aeospting his eonol^usion that a home education is best for the sons 
aii)jji^arateri:4>f estivated American families. 

' Ifamftcn and II 0 Studmtu f contains tho records of the first, and 
perhaps the best, school eslAblished in Viiginis, during and since 
tl^ wasi^fof negroes. The writers ore of course eager advocates 


ad^'hram' 


oz emfinaipation and nopu eqiuiJity. But they testify unawaros 
to ^,feot— ^to Hvhich evidence is borne in every quartet — that tho 
negroes ;wht ehn be taught, managed, civilized, and induced to 
trork w^ and steadily are t(ioBe who were bom and brought up 
in ifevejy, andUhtt filter a gvifimtiou or two of freedom the black 
tnlm is mr bdow tno level 01 tl\p nowly-emancipatod slave. 

jSm: and Ancat^&n t is a collection of the protests, mostly 
Ibmri'fif anuthbor of tfie strong-minded sisterhood against tho 
vrciv of Dr. Olarko on the education of girls, which we lately 
notified* dbty'one'or two of the essays ore of any value, and these 
gsoentily concede all that Dr. Clarke asserts— namely, that girls 
, ought not to bo educated with or ns boys— but insist, with much 
tnra, that there are infiuences worse than those of hard school- 
If^jithat premato^ dissipation, novels, reveries, and unwholc- 
VMm drosa, tununlra girl's mind in the wrong direction and in- 
Jmlfng^hor plQ^Sical health, are quite as mischievous ns severe 
fitudv, find that stekay anuptal oocupiitiou is the beat powiblo 
hntkl^ioibe tendency of American life to force young girls into 
mamixti iyomanhood. Perfectly true ; but who deniges of 
U P ” Odtui^y not Dr. Olarke. 

IW lart of thiwfil(^ of books on our list, the Record of Mr, 
AMt'e Sdooi i, gives a detailed account of the processes by 
VZUoli> ,a generation ago, a teochei^ far in advance of his time 
•OUgbt not |p much to impart information as to develop the in- 
t^i^enoe and' quicken the perceptions of children under his 
uhaii^. WithoiK^agreeing with everything therein suggested, wo 
Oahot bot think that eveir mother and every teacher of young 
chUdtoU tUig^ profit by reading it. 

WM w jWietritfm 1 1 | is' the titio of a brief troatiso in which 
the writmr strives to fix the doctrine agalnift ,which he prdtiHits 
in a dafinite shap^. %b it is held by a large school of scientific 
inen, ifvSMiit certaif% by Mr. Darwin and certainly not by Mr. 
Wjfwee ; in the sense, UApieiy» of a denial of creative iutelligenco 
end control in the process of development. This, he argyes, and 
Bottt^ inothod of creative action, is tho vital issue, lie quotes 
Ptpfeuriir DVren as upholding the doctrine of creation by birth, ns 
agfdnst that of fixity of speoih, while repudiating iirthe stron^t 
tfinfili the uuktirialist theory of spontaneous^ undirected development 
by accidental variation and natural ^selection. Parts of the argu- 
ment are dearly and fitrongly put, but if Mr. Hodge had refrained 
hringW into the controversy an authority sltogetber disre- 


jkum hripg^ip Into the controversy an authority sltogetber disre- 
gs^ed' by his antagonists, he would have shown more discretion, 
and ]^ve kept, after all, more efll^gely to the real point ^ 

Antold^lf professes to be a system of mental science, or meta- 
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. we csnndt explain, find we doolj^ ix Vuiy 
could toll gs what it means ; or if 1 * 7 . Ohi 
^ to clear and mteIl^||leVitaitemca% .. ^ 

John Androu* is h somedfiiat sensational 
and of not quite tho bed! pait 0 )£ it. ^ 

Field Omithoh^ Is a mfiiguak for tie prutlia} temetiojk 
naturalist wAo wishes to makg fi QpDecjftoft 9 ‘ AstifitifiiA^bbte ' 
The Illustrated •uide Book^ to the TJnitel 
not only performs the ordingr^ iunctia|iK)f a to<tvjtilerb^'g|Ui|j) bis 
containea qoantjiy of iofo«|bation respecting 
attractidni^ ud oiawbarib of each vt)gion/.wi||jefi wf^ fuu 
the cost of living, oUd so forth, which may bq^ ^ higiifist vi^ 
to the intending settler. 


Down the lUveri is a satire on tbeoractice of dfifiUii^, tmhappUl; 
directed lees l^nst itfi savagfi AmiUcan osp^to^uin^aMiitfiti ^ 
formal restrain ts onfiftm by tM Eung^ean chde; It fit mvilPi W 
too frr spun out. ^ . '' ; “ 

Mr. Calvert’s Maid of Orle^ II is # tosfijsdyln miiiglsd vow 
and prose, after the Shakspeariaft model-— an iHpli^ipii titoondbout 
and nqf; always a successful one. life. Algar^i J^ae&njffha OfietU^ 
is a collection of trauslatioiis from ^emOn^.aud Ajnsbij 

poetry, prefaced by a not uninterestifig essay qfi the cinnotorifitift 
of Eastern gerse. ^ 

* John Andron, By tlcbecca Hanling Davis, AuHibr rtf **LHb In tin 
Iron Millii” DaIIm Galbraitli/' » Waiting for Sfid'^VeitUslJ* Ao. IBua 
tratod. New York: Orange Judd, Company. v Igofien : oampfiou Lev 
A Co. • V . 

t Field OmirAo^nj^, ampthing n /fufruelisa fbr Frocurina 

Pr^rina, and Prteerviny BirtU, and a o/ Aor/h AmeriOnn BirtU 
By Dr. kUiutt ConoH, U.8.A. ftnlem: NaluiraH^itV Agjgtiey. .'Boston: fiste 
A Laumi. New York: Ijodd A Mend. London ; 'l^bncr A Ce» 1874. 

X The EnyUehman*e liluetrahd Guide Byok tn Me VnileJ NfiiliS qm 
Canadii^ eepeciallg admtted to the uee of Jiritidi Touriffi and SAthte MBm 
thoee Countriee, Li>nJon : l,A>ngnian8‘A (V. ‘ 

§ Down the River} or, Practical Lee^na^u^uJei il^Pode Zhiallo, ’By Si 
Amateur. With 13 full-pnge lllujiti^tioiia by ll. L. 8U4>heQ4. Nev 
York: Hall A Hon. Lou^nn : Sampson LoaV. A Vo.- 

^ II The lilaid of Orltane, A n . 1 1 iiftorical 'rr««cdy, ^By Oeergo K. Cjjvsrt 
New York : Butnanra Soni. London ; SainpNOu Low A Co. 187^. 

f The Poetry of Me Orient, ^ By Willieui Birtim-ville Algae. Aptlli^r o 
rrifnd&hi|:>e of nomeu,*' Ac. Boston.: JtolwrU Bryttoftk XiOUdoii 
Sompaon Low A Co. 1874. ^ ^ 
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" . M. OAVBETU'^AT auxkrre. 

in^mieik and Cow fHendti. 
JjfJLm l^isf ^einto are t^o be i;>aiid in evei^ aocfion of 
^ fWii in evoiy ftuctioD of tho ^Afisemblj. 

Hia Itrt a fh^ personal a4}icrenta who are never ^nro 

what he VfiH 1|o;thd whq^are jo^ons of tlie private conso- 
latijPIfi whio^*vi^btly or wroi^gly, he is generally believed 
lo tmto hrc^ght with him ouf of the disasters of 1870. But 
it mlMt ho owned that he^ aleno among the Freuciunen 
I Us generation UkowiT what to do m mtheranoe of his 
Tiews^ and wh^r ^ do it.* The time, lie oousidorcd, bad 
come for hhn to xQ^e an to Franco ; bat to make 

an appeal to Fished is a% difficult a fciit #s aAy one could 
ia the present of th^f^jgs andoAako to perform He 
is a denutfv and may nomiiUdly say what he pleases jn the 
Aseomoly ; bht it it only in the sense in svhioli a man may 
say what ho plcaaos^ m a bt^r-gaidon. Ho might of 
ConiMS get a deputation from French rcsidonis in the 
Lebanon or Js|ian to call bn him, an(| give or promise 
him an inkstam^ AndHhmi be'xM»uld give tbean at least 
a possible inkstand’s W0|:th of pobticiu disquisition. C)r 
ho might ^te a letter to niihsolf in his own newspapcT. 
But na knows bis country tod wcH to adopt such 
quiet maebiner^; and' is, ^ aware that if bo wants to 
make ^ a sonsation, ' iio^ |y*g{n with something 

imsationul* To ha^^q <wpol^eu «whon ho ought not 
to hare epoketi,^ pi. 'oeitwy* the Govomment, and 
beard a Pi^eli^.ymmsuxxissarv theatrical strokes if ho 
wished teAxtest^vib attcnjtipn of his countrymen It hap. 
panai that there was^ to bo . agricultural l>aii(|UGt at 
Aitaprre, iu the depa^tm^t ot the lonnc, and this seemed 
to hiiti to oSot *2ust the oppoHnnity he wanteil. No one 
would dream of the grsit UAXBij!WA dropping down, as if 
out of Us famous ^baUo<p^ut a quiet litilji place like 
Auzeim or of a bawqaot oP-farmers beibg turned intr^ a 
▼efaiolo lor the exposition of the tm principles of modem 
democracTb Anselm hadJa^ two i^^oial rccomuTondatious. 
It was i]&e that me laiO^SuTEKOB made one of hm most 
idiiiaetsriBtiba^eschee jtBitJ^f^ introduced the 

ora df Us djWHdecs j wd as H. Gambbtfa wished, above 
all thfng^^ tO; speahChia jnizid as to Imperialism, and as 
Auxerte had bSem * bj^ having Imperialism 

ptesohed its illustrious champion, the 

offset would ^ slriUlig if it wmo also'inade the scene of os 
Inlfar odopilMg^^ Imperialisxh as M. Qambrtta 

dosiU^wnos. .At Auxim % alfo happened that there 
xaigmii a IProfoot who owed bis first rise in the world 
to the Ooreru^^t of the 4<lr <of September, and M. 
OilfBam rfeki^ ooloolatod that an ofEcisI ^ Would be 
Vsd^ bewilanoa’^bjr th^^*oxddeii appearance of <ono 
of flio patKms bad tniown 'over. The miserable 
Rwfcei, lc 4 oguai>hed;r W *^0# agonj of auflety, to I*Wris 
ftr idsbritctlsiops the Marshal and ifie 

MaXsiM of Ibo^lsTeaiot^* wsoa engaged in honouxang 
Wl^ IImw fOMinqs a Weddiiti^^ dinoor, and before 
ooddlw itot mmA had madoro 

^IAppji^ois\pa- 




unless ho had hod something rba^y tq say When ho 
opportunity. But ho hod thingotto say which Freaeaww 
find it highly worth while to think over corefullv. Ho ln(^ 


wish to fall into the hands of BonajiurtislK intriguers, it 
muht frankly accept the Republic. ^ 

M. (lAMBKHA, liko many utluw mon who hare malaq^fisf)^ 
mark in the world, has two ^listinot sides to"* his 
racter. He is at onqo prudent and impulsivO, bo^ 

patient and vigilant, can slowly muturo his idoM, and^fl^ 
wait inactive until the hour of (|ciion oonigs,^ *Tbis 
the side of bis nature which ho slmwod iu j|^S ako^|ah i 
Ropulfiican prognimmo. Ho is**al»o vohoiaont, 
a thoroughly g<K)d haler, in short, thq fou 
TiiiKits's well-known saying. This sido of his U|bure be 
displayed when ho canio to his iiivoctivo against the Im* 
IxTiulists ; and it certainly is an advantage that wban^ A 
man wants to give a warning ho shoulii bo able to^vo 
in veiy plain torms, and tliat wlion ho wants to oursw'Jier 
should liavo a natural turn for sin>ng lHpgui 4 f 4 and ^ 
command of exjiletivos. His llopublican nrj^rdlhffio was 
the cnibodiinont of Ropubhenn good sense* His party (all 
two gn^at obsta^’lcs to encounter- -t bo alarm it inspfre^'siiA^ 
the olorociitB of which it is (’omposcil. To pmundo .(mco 
that tho Jh'puUic is a safe, steady, [u^ONaip, houonnih|||^y 
form of government, and to persuiidc* bis party that it 
must abandon the attitude of a fanatical 'narrow-miildTod 
clique, wore ibo two things which M (iAUrtRllA was awAw 
thet ho had to do if ho wished ioacliieve a real sucupls. ^He 
himself, some little time ago, had added to the alurtu 
which the iiamo and rooolloction of the Kepublio iUspire 
by a staiemeut Uiat new cmirhcs sonol^H bad been lorfiQilUk 
in Franco, tho existence and importance of which muet be 
rooognizc«d. Fresh from tho memory of the Commune, 
Froiico was jierfectly i:eSdy to own that the oi^tQpce of qow 
cottchf^n 80ciide$ had Ixion rovoalod to it, but if tliought 4 Jbri> 
to keep them down with bullet and bayonet was a much bolter 
way ox treating them than 'to bestow on thorn au Admiring 
reco^tioth M. Gambeita saw how driiirablo it was that 
shoiJd give a satisfiiciory meaning to his wolUknown words. 
To ignore them would bo either to confess that be hsAbeOn 
wrong in using them, or to incur the suspicion that be was < 
keeping someUiing back, and Ifltd a jlcd RcpubHcaniam in 
reserve behind the rose-coloured llepnblicanism which be 
was expounding. In the most naium way poMiible, and s# 
if no one ought over to have misuBderstood him, be affixed 
a meaning U> his utterances alxmt new citurhi ioeiaJUm wbi^h' . 
was not only snoffensivo but reassuring. In the buit twenty^ 
years material prosperity has, he tfaM, nlocdd wealth, or 
something like wealth, in hands to which it i|iia formerly 
a stranger. ^Tbo number of jietty landowners has in^ 
creased, and those who now own small jploU of land are 
hffttpir off than tlieir predecessors ^sed to be. It was these 
excetlent, thrift|u intelligent phn^tors, there leber men 
of smaU meane, whbm bo beg^ leave to deiAnretiM 
taoeheti^ooeiaUi ; aud%bat he undlMtooOrM^^ 
tihfon was merely that they sHbnld be wchred aii^ 
, manage thmr own affjBi, ig i lred rf^iav 
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Eta tbo old Itopubliran party, with iU priaciplefl 
; And its blefi.sed momorieH of 1 793, and ifc» oaaUirou 
TIB — o^ry thing, in fact, tliat M. Gamb®tta helidfved 
i all-BuflUoient when ho wiia the hero of the Goyernmont 
c£ the 4tb of Septornhor. It must become the patty 
carrying on, and practically fitted to carry on, the daily 
government of a. country which is ashamed <bf much in it# 
post, and afraid of much in itn future. It nfust welcome.' 
all ^ho arc willing to join it. Ap M. Gam^ctta lately said 
in the courHO of a funeral oration, it must recognize tl*At 
even such poop croiiiiires iw noblonion odght not to be 
totally excluded from public life. M. GAHBm'A has even 
gone 80 far as to mention names, and has selected the 
J>uko of ArDivrKRT-pAstjuiKtt as an instanco of the sort of 
mauwhoinuHt be invited to help in guiding tlie fortunes 
of a lh^pub]i(% if a K(‘ptibTic is to Ixi firmly oHfablished. 
This is a very new style of languago in tho moutli <»f a 
liepublican leader, but it is us wisi' as it is now, und nothing 
could more tend to establish and confirm tho irriporfaiK^e 
ofr M. GAMniCTrA’s political position ‘than tlmt ho should 
have been tbo first to rec*ogni/.o and insist on th<^ necessity 
of enlarging ilio bouiidH ol* tho party to vvdiieh he bdungs. 

When the Kmi'KKOU was at Auxerrc' ho inforuK^l his do- 
lighUid hefitcrs that ho hud a d(il)t to jmy lo the depart incut 
of tlio youne, a.s it had been one of tlie first to give him 
its HiiflVago in i8.j8, beeanse it knew tliat its inten sts were 
identified wifh iboso of the KMiM:ic>n. Jfe further u.ssii red 
tho inhabitants of Anxerro that in their midst bo could 
breathe at case, ns it was among tho luboriouH po[)iilatiou8 
and rural distriefa that he found the tree genius of h'rance. 

Gambkti'X strove to i»p]>rc‘ss 011 flio iiudienee at Auxorro 
which bo hud audieioiisly faken by storm, 1 hat if ilu' inhabi- 
tants of Auxorro bad enahl<.*d the MurKKoit lo breathe at 
ease, bo certainly had not ruturuod ilie eoinjiliuMMii, and had 
loft them to breatlie in a very uneasy manner n 1870. Of 
course M. GAMiuitrA was noi. likely io let the Kmcdbok )mvo 
all tho inorit of praising people who dwell in small towns 
and country dist riel 8 ; and it was by their virtues am! in- 
^4)lligen<?o that bi« new ctnir/u fi ftariitlci had, in his opinion, 
tloHorved to bo cordially and luindHoincly nvognizod. Hut 
it throwa Porno light on tlie inhdligmieo of the tunu'hrn 
and of tho laboriogs pi^pulatinns in whicli tho Kni'Kism 
found tho irno genius of Kmnce, to discover tliat ono of flic 
main di/Uouliien with which M. GAMHiirrA has to contend i« 
that Bona] metis t ugents have undertaken to persuado tho 
French poosaiiiB that Sedan wan fought and lost after the 4tli 
of Soptombor, and that this crushing defeat was entin*ly 
duo to tho soaiidalous inconinotonce of tho llcpiiblican 
Qovornfiumt. It is impossibiu for tho licpublieuna to 
onconntor tho Imperialists with their own weapniis, for 
this U tho biggest lio that could bo told ; and so tin.! Hona- 
polrtist# have got poKsession of the field of tmuidmuty, 
which in a Btvuggle of French ixilituiians is a matter of 
very groat moment. Will tbo French peasants, then, M. 
GAUBE'n'A asks, Ustoii to tbo truth V This is bis last hope, 
but ho docs hot allbet to conceal that ho is very much 
alarmed. Bvoything else is impoHsiblo, ah ho truly says, 
except doraocratio Cmsarism ami tho liopublic; and ho 
knows tluit tho decision will lio not so much with tho 
nation ps witli tho group of wavering politician.s who 
fonn tho two Contarcs, nnd cspocially tho Right Centre, 
of tho ABBombly* Will thoro Ix) a dissolution or an 
appeal to tlio pcoplo by'^a plebiscite? M. Gambbtta 
sees that, acooraing os Marshal MaoMahox is pre^fH^i by 
thoso who have his oar, to tako tho ouo or tho other 
of thoso aliomativos, the Mopublic or the Kmpiro, will be tho 
issuo ; and, whilo ihoro is ^et time, M. (Famurtta raises bis 
voico and lomlty calls on his countrymen, and c8|iciunlly on 
thoso who used to oppose tho Second Kmpiro, in tlio immo 
of political li^rty, to roiUizo how easily torco and intrigue 


may win, and the country be handed over 0004 more to the 
wire-pnllera of a system which has, as M. GAunexTA thinkB, 
plunged it in ruin and disgrace. 


MR. ANDERSON^ MOTKIM* 

M r. AMDERSON on Tuosdi^ Itui coixfoiod two or 
three distinct i^uos in his spm^ and tuotiou on the 
daidUKif W.tish sabjecta^arisiug out of Amencau war^ 
111 a edaar arA able atatemant Mr. Boyiuoi ahowad .that 
^cflibiuiaM^ States aiawtUived to lb# 


Alaharna and other Confederate cruisers bayo no olaiia for 
redress at tbo liands of their own Government. There is 
apparently still no sufficient ground for hoping to have 
heard the last of tho unpalatable subject of the Treaiy and 
.tho Arbitration ; but persevering members of Parliament, 
such as Mr. Axoebbon, may reasoxiably bo expected, to 
abslain from giving an exaggerated scope to a pervesso 
daciHioD. The allegsition that Great Britain hod been 
“ adjudicated to have been in the wrong in permitting the 
** escupo of the Alabama’' is inaccurate, olthongh^W pos- 
bibic tliai tljo arbitrators might have invented a new doc. 
trine of inb^rnational law to tho disadvantage of neutrals 
if tho English negotiators of tlio Treaty hod not supplietl 
them with now rules whidi, by a stnmicd interpretation, 
enabled them to award damages to the United States. The 
mcmliei’H of tho Tribunal not unnaturally UHsnmed tliat they 
were expected to decide against a litiguAit who hod apparently 
tiikcu piiiiiH to render an adv(y>io verdict, poasiblo ; but oven 
nt'^^meva it would have boon difficult to urguo that a 
iratiou had been in the wrong liecnuse it bad not conformed 
(o rul«)H which were invented Hcvoral ycMirs alter tho date of 
the pretunded offence. Mr. Anokjjhox pruiBcd the late 
Government for its prudeifeo in submitting to arbitration 
on iliu trite and piwadoxical gnmnd that tluTc is more true 
courage in yielding than ill fighting. If coumgo is suc- 
(•c>blvely ust'd in opposite Houses iii the two membtu's of an 
aiititiu'tic proposition, nolhitig^ is efuncr than to hIiow that 
it jfl best proved by a disphiy gf timidity ; but it is not 
worth whilo to revive an olisolcte and disagreeable contro- 
versy. The Treaty nnd tho Award made it nct'essury to 
eoiupcUKale A meneuu citizens for losses siiflered through 
the acts ol* CfinfeJi'i’Litii crulsoi'H. The diuvitiges W(!re assessed 
on f'vldcuf'c prfMiutoil by tlie lJuifed Stales; and they wen*' 
paid to the Guvornment, and not to jirivato claimants, 
'riie riglif to tumipcn^ution was founded exclusively on 
international Iriiv as it was laid down and applied by the 
(ieneva Tribunal. Only the two contondlng Governments 
eonld be ulU*«;lcd by the ret’eronce or the award. 

English .owners of cargtnvs dowtroyod by tbo Alabama 
can have no possible claim to cornpeiiHutiun from their owu 
Government. They were neither direolly nor indirectly 
jiurtif's io the AN'nshitigton Treaty, aud jiayment of their 
losses would ariiount U> tm admission of the absurd and 
popular American stnteuiont the A lahuf mi was really 

an Mnglish cruiser. The}' might indeed have pi*ol>ablyRUs. 
tained a claim against the CVmfodt'raijy, which W'onld hav# 
licen supportt'd by the gesjd offices of tbo English Govern. 
Tueui. According to tho ancient inaritimo law, neutral 
goods in an enemy's ship wore exempt from capture ; and 
if Mr. Bouitkk is right in saying that tho Confederate Go. 
vornmeul wtis not bound by tlio rnlofl annexed to tho 
Treaty of Paris, Captain* Sbaimes committed a wrongful 
oc.t ill destroying EiigliHli cargoes. Tho English Govern- 
muiit would bo morally linblo for injuries inflicted by ita 
vesHoU of war on private traders ; but, an Mr. Boubkp. 
said, it would be absiifrd that qoinpeusation should be 
granted at the public expense for losses suffered through 
burglary or piracy. Colonel Muida, iu seconding Mr. AvDMb^ 
son's motion, urged tho House to deal with tho questiftn a# 
one rather of national justice and equity than of* law; but 
neither tho Government nor Pai*lianient is morally justified 
in applying the national funds io gj^iuitous benevolMice^ 
Mr. ANDEiiBON, os if for the purpose of inviting defeat, bad 
fmmed his niotiou in tho most ofibnsive terms, wlm h# 
referred to individual subjects who had aifftered a severe' 
** Jobs through a nationaf wrong.’" STo national wrong hsd^ 
in fa4!t, been ooinmittcMl ; and at the worst it could onljr 
havo been perpetrated against the United Btatee^ The 
abippers of goods in Amenoan vessels knew the risks wbi^* 
they incurred, and they must be taken io have looked to 
the Confederate Ooremmeiit for compensaikm <m aeoomit 
of any ii\jury whiob might be Lnflictea by its cruisers. Tho 
debtor has unluokily fisdod and disappeared ; and it is idle 
to sAtempt to fix tw Snglish Oovenuaent with the Habili* 
ties of a State which never evea obtained reeognilksi. 
Neither Mr. AsiMiKiKm mjk Mr. Boonxaoxplamed the nsfina 
of the asshiwnoee wbiob were eappoeed to have been 
to the shippere fay the aUo and experieiioed Gonsul atMew 
Toiw. llr. Abchibau) may perihei^ have informed MMt 
whoopimiittedbtoJ|dfoneiB^ goods wore legally 
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ados CaptiirBB iiniiiitiiiod and ojEToctod by tbo Anioricau 
navy and which impbeA that thoaa who dealt with tbo 
Coidklerataa as bsUigeronts wcro consciously alwUing 
robJ^n. Kvotttually, the quosiiou was evmleHi by a sab- 
atltuwo of dates for debuitions ; and it seeinid gtK>d to 
tho lopresoutativos of tbo United StiitoH to assuiuo that 
peace bad bean restored on the 9th of April, 1865, wheu 
Oeneral liRB anrrondored. For purposes of clomeKtio 
litigation, the Goveruniont of tlio United E^lales iix*3d tbo 
2row of Angnst as tbo date of tbo end of t])e war, and it buti* ^ 
|)«ned that botWeon April and August several English sub* j 
jeetasaffbrod loss through military opc^rations. l]n<i||^tho 1 
terms of the Treaty all claims of the kind were rfjecttxi by tlio 
Washington Commission, and perliaps tbo fnvjners of the 
Treaty hoped that English suflerers would Iks al)so« 
lately doprivtid of I'CclreKs. if such was tboir inloniion 
in fixing tbo proinatnro date, they may jH'rhaps be dis. 
appoini<;d. It Ls evident that tbo Treaty and the awui’ds 
can only npomto uh a bar to claims whieh were proforivil, 
or wliicb might have been preferred, to the CoiinnisMioii. 
All provioufl and subso<jaeiit claims retain any validity 
wbicb tlioy imiy have originally |>oK.sew^e(^. and the PuksU 
1>JSNT of the United StnUw bus ix>commetuled the appoint, 
ment of a Court or Commission for the d4Meriuination 
of ail claims of aliens on the United Stiili's for Iohkc'S 
Rufibred during tbo Civil War, or, an (h-nerul (Ikant 
culls it, tlio mHurroction. In bis Message the PuKsinkM' 
expressly states that iltcro are English (diiims arising after 
tbo dote fixed by the Treaty, and tliat there are uIko claims 
advanced by citizens or subjocts of other Powers. A Hill 
has been introduced into CongrcH.s in accordance with the 
PueMi)KN*r*s reconiinendaLions, and probably nonio measure 
of the kind will shortly be piisscd. It would have la‘un more 
convenient to huvo brought aU English claims before tbo 
Commission ; but any court which may be csUiblisbed will 
probably bo as favourable to suitors as tbo mixed C^oiiu 
mission. Even if Congress should fail to establish a Hfiecial 
Court for the purpose, the claims will survive; and they 
will be pressed by all usual metlKnlB ou tlie uticutiou of the 
Oovenimont of the United iStates. 

One among three classes of claims which were discussed 
by Mr. Axdxrson is already disjtosed of. 'J'he Government 
of tlie United States lias successfully objected to c<>ui* 
pensato either aliens or American citizen.^ for lossi^ of 
vemiels caused by the acts of tlio Coiife<lorates. Mr. 
AnDKRSOif may perhaps be justified in contending that tbo 
American Goyemment would Ijo liable if it were right in 
describing the war os a relxdliori ; but, in fact, the Federal 
authoriticH were powerless to protect property in tbo 
Oohfederato StatM ; and it is scarcely to *h(t expected 
tliat they should adopt the liabilitiiis of the liostilo Govern- 
The Gommissioa luui affirmed the immunity of 
the Federal GkrremiBeiit ; and it is uscicas to attempt to 
reopen the queatioii. The hardships sufierod a foreign 
rendent in a country which >NNKnnt*s the seat of war 
jo^ d^rve abundint compassion, but they are some- 
tainee irrrtiiediabic. There is some hope of rodress from 
an establ i s h ed Oovemmettt which may in the course of 
military opevatioiis destrojr the |Hroperty of a foreigner, but 
the kes is neoaseariljr final when the Government which is 
liable has itself ceased to exist. Whatevor may l)o the 
merits of the oonirovan^, the Bngiish Oovorument is 
bound by the judgment or tiie Commission. If it proves 
to be true that pnUio opinkm in the United States inclines 
to oontpeaeatioa tar kmies sofRared ly loyal citizens in the 
Confederate States, it ie perhaps faanily posnble that by a 
fibend construction aliena also may obtain a share of 
Tu d rasB i Sotae fieecnt vtatoru to America have persusded 
theoirabrea that the better part of the eonunurnty now feels 
a Uad of leiBom for tta tiolenra and iluiarp pra^ 
chaiaetataKl Ae Alotaaa Uttgatfam. It is even com 
ieetored tlkat» vHhea a fotare dispute arises, the peopla of 
Ita Uniled States will exhaitt a good will and geoerosiiy ' 
wideh wfit aadoofatsd^ sarprise iiieir opponents. If ra* 
both etdeta sad tahra the form of pecitnianr 
Xr. Aitocaiaa* s ebstito :J|a7 psiliap^ eftsa sib 
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I^OTHINQ can oxoeed the prudence, the 
A V anxiety io avoid grand BtatOmentA and the d|i|pM|^ 
towards thor late op|X»uenta, which the leading membaniflP 
the prcBont Ctibini't have shown since their aooessfon is 
ofiice. Hut tho minor members of the Ministry oauuot ap 
quickly adopt what aerms to tUcni a porfootly lurwfongled, 
ab«iu*<i, iind uu.Couttervativo way of talking and noting. 
They renuunhor how very fow months it is siiUJe they were* 
encouraged by tho most omiuHiit party authorities to dt^lafo 
that the wrotchc<i EiUu'als hwl misinaiuigid every tiling and 
hurriixl Ihc oounlry t(» the dogs. Mr. WaUD HuxT had to 
be quietly r*H*.iillivd to his and diHcipltncd into bar- 

many \vith (ho rost <jf tho Cabinet by 8 ir SrAr¥>«'>nT> NourlU- 
coVK. The SKi nKTAUt had bin fling at tho tjaud and 
Church Acts, wliich bis friouds Inul donouncml as measures 
of spoliation, only U) find tbtit bt' must Icaru lo thwnv the 
veil urulficial n'ficoiioo nvor his ftjolingH, and accept fill tho 
acts of tho late GovtTninont asi tho baHtH on whiem ho was 
to stand. M<U‘o reumtly, Lord Ei’SiA»;f; Cijcil, choorech by 
a mcHding hold U) colobrato a Consorvativo triumph, and 
Houing none but hon* nt (.\)U«orv»i(ivo fucivs n>und liim, fancied 
that iio might onc!o moit^ talk in tho dear old Consorvativo 
Mmin. llo is now in ollioo as Surveyor-Gonernl of the 
Oidiuinc>o, and it was fhon lbn^ witli oxtrorno plcnsUTts that 
ho could at onco pitch inli) thi* Lihcmls and soom to H|>ntik 
with peculiar and oflicijil authority, wlicn ho vowed that 
(he Ii gacy left by ( he Liberal pirty was simply appalling 
whctlior iiis <';iger bearers looked at the iveruituig, th« 
brigad<j deivAt eenin s, or tlio res<‘rve« ; but ho begged bin 
friemiH to beli<*ve that a goiid time Imd eomo at last, and 
that Mr. Hakio was nut tlu» man to «*ounlptiftnco dummy 
ivginu*elK or pbantmn V(‘S<)rYc^H. A f(wv days later tlio 
Dnko 4 »f Uii'iiMuNh had to speak on a military quewtiott in 
tho lIons*‘ of Lords, and the ditTerimco betwocn tho tone of 
the l«•ader^»f tht> [nirty and that of tlio HulKirdiiiato was 
comically gi*eat. Mr. Kaudy, he assured tho House, was 
far too wise to make any rush changes; all ho could bo 
said to have done at ptH\s(!i)t/ was to study tlm idoriumtfi of 
his new busincKs, and ho did not know whether any or 
what changes might ultimately seem advisablo to him. 
That a ConMervativo official should really have to examtuo 
impartially neil carefully wliai a Libcml official has done is 
nntumUy inconceivable to an impulsive aspirant, but if is 
foiM’tnl ou liis IciuliTH, and is willingly acceptod by them os 
the first of their new duties. Caution in upflctting any 
existing arran germuitH w'ithont weighing tho eonsequenoeH 
of the course taken is, indeed, tho genoml tone of both 
H0UNC.S of IVirlianient as n'gards t In' anriy and nia^y other 
matters. Mr. M*('i;i.i,Ae.n Tui:uI'.n'<’h mot ion for an address 
to the Crown praying t lint all olfi(!i r« forced to qnJt tho 
service should 00 entitled to claim a court-martial 
obeying met with no acrecptanw> in tho Commons. Tim 
common sense argument was insuperable, that tho highest 
autborilies must \x> trusted not to do injustice, and that, if 
the army is to Ui in a sound slate, then) mUht Im soino way 
in which incom|K)tont offict^rs or men who arc doing harm 
to the CTinlit and chnmctor of a regiment should b© quietly 
got rid of without scandal or exposure. Tho temper of tbo 
times is not one which loads men high in office to boar un- 

a on individuals. A more rctnarkablo iiislanco of tliiu 
iK'arcciy be found than in the ap])oiutmovt and pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Commission whicdi him been mqnir- 
iz^ so long and so |>atient)y into the alleged grievaiuses' of 
officers in connexion with the almlition of porchase. KvsiT 
ofiiccr has been allowed io have) bin nay, and to oxoreisd hw 
utmost ingenuity in devi.<«ing some mode znoni or lesM 
plaosiblo of showing that be will not get all the manm bo 
ought, or wonld reasonably like, to get; and the War CMBoa 
baa int4erfered but very slightly, and has allowed 
military arguments to produce such impresstou as tbi^ 
were capable of prodnoing on tho minds iA the lay arbtleM 
of the pecuniary destinies of tho officers. 

The occasion which drew fortii the Duke of RfCtfuom/# 
remarfai abont M[r. Haiiot was a s^ieeob in wUeh Lord 
SasuHtniST had spoken strongly Sj^nsi the m^ieot systein 
of xecrniting, and deekrod that in Us Ojmiim thp mljr 
ramody was to abandon direct seefnititig for the amgr 
eltcjietber, and reemit only for the Militia^ treating to tiie 
Xibtia for the necessajry tntpply of men far the L£e« Aa 
every speaker who fatlowea Lord SiansimsT was en- 
fafvoevi^ to kispreqtaMAy the balance of ergnment 
& we iUiik, strong agUnet it, there is no (motieal 
teller of lie tiemg adoptaL mi the tsssoiis which 
jMtoeid ^ Xwd fiaifpiiga rr to oOme io bis oonoluiuoMi 
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aro worth oonHideriug, as thoy are the reaeons of a 
man who hoa rniiuli and varied service, who thinks 
for himself, and nays what ho means. The quosiion 
of the supply of moci for the army is one, he said, wUch 
must cauHo apprehonsion, if not alarm, to every man 
acc][iuiinted with the facts. The recruits who are now pro* 
cured are very raw huU. They are so young, and so un* 
formed, that f(;p two years out of the six for which they 
^greo to servo they are untlt fi>r real work. In old days re- 
cruiis of tills stamp did indeed join the army, but they were 
swallowed up in tlio num}jt*r of old soasoned soldiers. Now 
they will form one-third of the entire force. l.*fn*d Sand- 
hurst acknowledged I hat, so far as India went, they did no 
nnil harm. llecruitH are not sent to India under twenty, 
and although they havo then but a short time to serve, 
they still have as long to servo as it is prac^tieally found 
that men can serve in so exhausting a climate as India. 
Hut for the general piirpo.^ies of the service the men entered 
much too young, and were released much too soon. It i.R 
tnie^that the men released are snpposec] to form part of the 
Army Kesoiwo, but the Army Reserve is at present some- 
thing of a sham. If iluj men belonging lo it are called 
out ibr training, they cf»mo or not tm tliey please, and as a 
rule they do not pjefiso to come. As an instance of this, 
Lord SANDlitTfST nifuiiioiiod that last year ubody of 450 men 
were summoiual to the Curragli, and out of that number 
only 50 obeyed the siiinmons. The only way, ho 

urged, to got men bettor trained, mon.* seasoni'd, aiicf more 
zealous was to draw on the Militia for recruits. 
The Militia finds no difliculty in getting rciTuits, or in 
getting recruits of a tolerably gooil stamp ; and if the 
best and most aclventurous of those so obtained would but 
c.nlist for the army, the whol(» problem would bo solved. 
Kvon now there is some dis[K)Kition on the [lart of 
Militiamen to enlist, but it might Ik) very inurU stimulatod 
if the right ineaus were taken. What fiord Sandhuust 
tmderstands by the right means may he exjircsseil shortly 
by saying iliat the men must bo brilied with sntlicieiit 
lilioraHiy. Tiny should got a bounty on eiilisting, ami a 
In'gher rate of ]my. This might bo expeusive, but at any 
rate the nation, whi<’h is willing to pay for an army, would 
then get one iji reality, and not in name, ff any means of 
HUpplenioriting recruiting through the Militia is to bo 
adopted, it is, ns liord Sandhurst said, to' ho found in 
imitating in the army the institutionH by wliich lads are 
trained lov the navy; and as the result had been so favour- 
able for the navy, the oxporirnoiit might be tried for the 
army too. Hut this wa.s only u minor detail. The real 
pniposnl wliich Lord Sandtiuiust invitixl the Peers and the 
(lovernmont to considiu’ was that the Militia should be usevl 
to food the Jiino, and that thus the evils attending two 
systems of recruiting in the same districts might be stopped, 
and the army supplied with the stamp of men it really 
needs. 

Lord CAumvF.fiii naturally tried to make the vciy Iwst of 
tlie system for wliich ho is resjionsible, and declared that 
Lord Sandhurst’s Blatouient.s wert* overebarged, and that 
the picture ho gave of the state of the army was much 
blacker than it need be. Hut the Duke of Camhuidok did 
not treat Lord Sandhukst’s allegations in anything like the 
sdtno way. Ho quite adniittoil that the recruits now 
obtained were not what could be wdshed, that they were 
very young, and that it is a matter for very serious ndlcc- 
lion tliat when the new systoni is carried out those very 
raw recruits will form a much laiger pro|K)rtion of tho 
whole force than used to he tho case formerly. Ho also 
acknowledged tliat the men of tho Army itosorvo ought to 

trained much, more regularly than they are ; and all he 
could say was that as men arc now discharged from the 
army at a compamtively early ago, and encouraged to 
embark in tho variou.s employmenls of civil life, it is very 
hard to got men to leave tlieir employers to come to be 
trained, and eqnidly hard to got tho mastors to employ men 
who may bo required to absent tlierasolves at an inconvenient 
time* Hut the Duko of CAMUHitKiE was as much convinced 
as everybody else who toc^k part in the debate that it will 
never do to hxik to the Militia os the sole source of I'ecruits 
for tho army. Tho men who ore willing to servo in the 
Militia ar<e, as a rule, quite a different olass from those 
who arc willing to servo in the Lino, to he absent from their 
hotn^ for years, uuil cnconnier the dangers of war and 
vomnff ciimate. There oro many men who like a little 
soldiQnng, a few weeks oi variety in a dull lifift eveiy year, 
aa i^pommiy of aering fnends and aeq[Mxitanees, esen 
th* sositiotion of disoij^ue and enforced obedience. Boi 


I they like this because they can get it hear home, and know 
I that it must come to an end within a dhort and dedfiito 
time. Nothing again would tend to destroy the efficient 
of a Militia reginiont more inevitably, or to dishearten m 
officers, than if the best men were oonstanthr bribed^ ^ 
leave it and seek service in the army. The Militia 
might thus easily cease to bo efficient, and yet after 
all tho supply of mou might fall very short of what 
tho army needs. Lord Sandhuust has therefore no 
prospect of seeing hia suggestion adopted ; but he 
theless ho-s done useful work in calling public attontion 
to the weak point in our present system of keeping up 
tho army. Wliat is to he tho tx5inedy it is as yet too early 
to Hay. Tho Dnko of Camiuiidce wisely said that we must 
go to work very slowly, and not bowilder recruits or thoso 
who think of becoming recruits by fresh changes, unless 
they are shown to lie ah.solutely necessary. One thing, 
liowover, ih obvions. If w'c have to make further changes, 
to strive to got a betUu class of men, and to offer them 
greater inducemeuts to join and stay in tho army, we mast 
Mpend more money. Military reform, wo are afraid, to be 
worth anything, means increased military expenditure- 


SPAIN. 

T he absurd story of a renewal of tho HoHENZOtLEUUr 
candidature for tlio throne of Spain was probably sug* 
gested to an ingenious French journalist by tho appoint* 

I inriit of a CTonnan Minister to Madrid. It is possible that 
tho nomination may havo no importance; but if it implies 
! a recognition of the Spanish Republic, or rather of the 
Regency of Marshal Skuuako, it is perhajM not unreason- 
able to infer that Prince Hismarcx is inilncnccd by somo 
political motive. Up to tho present time tho German 
Government has, since tho l>cginning of the French war in 
1870, can^fully abstained from interference in Spanish 
utlairs. A naval officer who look prwHOSsion of a Spanish 
ship which hiul bec’u seized by the Carthngena rebels was 
promptly disavowed ; and the sipmdron ivas from that time 
exclusively employed in protecting the lives and property 
of Genmiu Hubjocts. Since it is quite certain that, not- 
witlhstanding the later fiction of a design to substituto 
Prince Fkedbrick Charlks for Ihnnco Lkorout), Prince 
Htsmarck has no dcsirt.^ to tiy a second dynastic expori- 
mciit, it hiiH !)con conjcctuw'd that ho may perhaps wish to 
obtain the aiil of tho Provisional Government of Spun in 
his designs against thoPoi’E. Although diplomatic pressnre 
might in somo contingencies be used in connexion with 
the domestic struggle against Homo, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the German Government could derive any sup- 
port from Spain, ^farshal Sbkkano and his colleagues 
are not unfriendly to tho Church, which is threatened only 
by the Republican party. No moderate Government which 
is likely to be Cvstablishod at Madrid will add to its diffi- 
culties an unnecessary quarrel with tho clergy, and tho 
German Chani em.or will certainly not ally himself with tho 
cxfnune democratic faction. The difficulties of Serrano’s 
Ministry, though they have been diminished by tho recifnt 
sncccsscs in the North, are uumerouB and perplexing. 
Tho Carlists, though they havo been compelled to abandon 
tho siege of Bilbao, arc still active in the field ; and Marshal 
Concha ha.s not been able to report any f^h victory since 
the return of Serrano to Madrid. Tho peouniary 
cmbarnissmeut is, as usual, hopeless ; and the Gk>vemment 
of Madrid has thought it necessary to ^ram the newspapera- 
against imblishing any criticisms on the ffnanoial proposals 
of the Government. 

It may lie assumed that an insurrection which has taken 
place in the province of (.^adiz has been promoted by the 
extreme Kepablicans. No other faction, even if it were 
equally unscrnpnlons, has for the present any motive for 
appealing to foroo. Tho snpportcrs of Don Alfonso, who 
may peraaps form a majority of the 'whole population, 
would prefer that their candidate should have tiiiM to attain 
full ag^ ; and they ox^t to accomplish their purpose by 
the aid of the chiefs of the army, though the latei^ 
rumour to the effect that Marshal Serrano faw determined 
to summon the Cortes, and to proclaim the Prince i^er hw 
own re^cy, is probably fqiocryphal. The Fedml BepnUi* 
cans had no hesitation in profiting by the extreme need of the 
Government of their own choice to acquire looal 
once, al^oaffh thfisy were ftdly Rware that they w e pttjKy* 
ing a divermen in ft^vonr m the Cerlistsi. They Sm a 
better excuse fto mbeOing against pr sim rt 
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pttclitid Bill of tfao 9.UCHIU9BOPI is no sadi mferto, nod 
tho acciidciLt of a good i(i 0 a baying been Btrock out in itie 
oonrMO of debate givoM anoilter reason for a wise dalaj, by 
eliowiDg that prinoipleH whiob might onderlie the cbimge 
ait) not so difUcuH to iind. In the meanwhile the Aiech* 
aro not yet out of the wood of tho Committees 
Wlnm it menu again it will hayo to deckle whether the 
Binliop ehall etill have {lowor to rc&se entertaining frirolooe- 
ealiB. Lord SiiAKTKNBiriiY, in hie profonnd dieirnst of all 
np1hvo]>fioy, a))»iract and eoncroie, eaye No ; but hero we muet 
quite part conripany with bun. The diecretion may or may 
not 1)0 iudiBcrootly or crapriciouiily need; but it will be 
p)W(TlcflH for liijylliiiig but to check litigation, and so 
imtifd fiJU'iii can liai'dly toil to be boficlicial. On tlm 
otlu^r baud, the question of the monition holding grxxl 
jmndriftc life is y<>t uiiBolllcd, and ae even accoiding to Lord 
Sw Arrijsuuuv’s edition of tlie Bill the grievniice inay ttriso 
aflor decision of the Provincial «)uilgo, wiiieh will bo 
formally pulilisbed us the iiishoxj's Judgment, wo hope 
that it will not «lip tlii^nigh. 

Lord SkluoU^iI!; was slow to rcoogrd'ze iliat his pro- 
ject of governing the Chui‘oh by sjx^ritancouH inonittonH 
from tho Bishop's Palace had Uvni domoJiHiicd by liOitl 
Caikns, but wo do not supfiose that ho will find many 
peers to agree with him. There will, hfnvover, bo 
mow discussion over ii olausc j)it)fwjsod by tlie Bishop 
of PKTKBnoKOiroir, to which the Cfi.woECXok has un- 
fu‘conniubly given his patronage. Tho Bishop Booms 
to Jiave beou struck by the iboling which is grow- 
ing up in every diroctiou for a revision of the rubrics, 
and a meusuro of tolfjration for various aehools 
of worship; and ho proposes accordingly to di.s- 
comit it by singling out ono |)racticc-' .standing before 
the table at the (3oiumuiiion oilice — to which Jiigli Chnrclu 
men u^lUich iTn])6rl.uncn, Jind four or iivo others which aro 
dear to tho iiow and tlu' Broad pa i Lics, and, asLordCAiUNS 
putfl it, “ noairalizing ” them as to p<?nal consequences. 
Wo aro aBtouiBhcd that two men of such intoIhKHual 
power OB tho CuA.scnixou and tho Bishop of I^teu- 
MOROtKUt could iinagino that tho powerful feolingB 
which ani n<»ccswirily gcncintod whero religious bodicfi 
in any considerablo uumbors <liseover a common need 
could Ix) allayed by so restricted a coin pro mi bo. I Besides, 
iiie practical working of tho clause wouhl lxl| Ihr from 
favonrablo to tho vmy pai'ti^,, for '' huso benefit it is sup- 
|M)Hod to have boon devised. Tho inrlusion of a few 
twccTriptions would i*casonably bo taken to mcou iltie 
exclusion of a* I other practioos, and tho Church Associ- 
ation would in tdl probability indemnify itself for 
the security which tho High Churolimon enjoyed as to the 
pbfittibn during tho Communion aorvico by attacking cus- 
toms and docomiions which have become generally accept- 
ablo with the national growth of artistic perceptions. 
After the Exeter decision nothing is now really eafo which 
may |) 08 sibly offend any Barkuonks. Bosidcs, as the law 
now stands, tho nltinui ratio of ibroatonod roprisalB is a 
very wholosorno rod in pickle; but tho Bishop has so 
worded hhi exemptiems as to rolicvo that which in a 
hafrpior moment ho Jiimself dubbod the '* INirsooution Com- 
“ puny. Limited,*' from oven ibiw feiu*. Lord Gaibns did 
not leave the subject without introducing a furthor element 
ofooAfuHxon by volantarilvoffiiringto throw tho Athanaaion 
(?reed into tho clause, and 90 stirring up again into fierce 
Jlanie a oontrovorsy which had so recently and with so 
much difficulty been appeased. He justified his line by 
absolutely scouting tho idea that there could be any 
I’cvision of its own mbrios and canons by the Church of 
England. ^ The idea that in our days it will be possible 
to arrive at any • alternative for a settieinent (sic) of the 
rubrics appears to me to bo out of the range of pro- 
** bability.*’ To soy this seems to us to be tantamount to 
saytngthi^ the Chnrolx of England is a dead Church. But^as 
we believe it tobea living Church, we must entinoly dissgm 
wHh the Lord Chakcullor. Even the Arohbishop of 
OairrsiiBURY waa expHoit in saying that, if tho Grown gaws 
its power to Oonvocation to undertake the task, he would 
hkaself heortllT eo-operate. ¥^y not at hmst try ? The 
experiment wiu only cost the time of the aetm agents, and 
we oannoi believo that it will be grudged. 


M. LEDBU BOLUN AND UNIVERSAL 8t7IT*RAG& 
rjnBB oratorioal finlure of M. Lsoau is on the 

4* Wkole an advantage for the RspuhOean^niii^ in 
SMBoa. wine tm kin 


possibfe that he might e drito vn . He hanw epukea 

with all his old fire and eloqimnee, and eaqdoyed Im nm. 
diminisbod powers to lepnodsoe the Sociahat e n sg g eiailfaag 
with which his name has been espedal^ anmeiated. Or 
he miglit have spoken leiMy, and dmwm that am had 
given him sense and caiiimesa, if it had deprived him of 
energy. In tlie fiirmcw case, the damage dene to the Be- 
pubtoui cause would have been very gie^. Its one hope 
of victory lies in its nuuntaiemg that ohifractar for modeviu 
tion which during tho existence of tho preseni Assembly 
it has on the whole borne. In tho latter case there w<mi 4 
have been an excuse for regarding M. Lsimu BotMX os tlm 
lei^cr of ilie lioft rather than M. Gambetta, ami M. Gah- 
BsrrA is Hufiickmtly iMispeoted by the extreme wing of his 
followers to render this a iar from improljable event. The 
fatiatlcai Hepublicaiis have so far profited by experience (hat 
thoy are not likely to reject bis guidance so long os to do so 
would bo to infiict an obvious injury on the proBi>ects of 
ilioir party. But if tliey could have argued that M. Lrdru 
itof.cjN is as prudent as M. GAAUum’A and at the same time 
a more genuine liadical, they might have ventured into 
OfM'ii revolt. The speech aoioaliy made by M. Lkuieu 
U oi.UN disposes of both these hypotlieses. It was very 
violent, but ii was very weak. It showed no appreciation 
of the actual utate of tho question upon w})icb it w*as 
delivered. There is a great deal to be said agauist tho 
proposal to limit uuivotisal suffrage, but exceedingly little of 
it was said by M. Leoiu: Eolum. In uddreBsiug a sovereign 
Assembly ii is of no avail to deny its right to limit the 
franohiso under which it has Ixien elected. Universal 
Buffiugu cannot l>o more socred than other primary consti- 
tutional facta, imd if the ABseinbly is tecbnicaJly competent 
to decide bc'tweun Monarchy and the iiepublic, it must 
bo coinjKjteiit to pass an elet^toral Jaw. lndi?od, on 
M. Ledkl' Koi.mn’h theory, therm never can be a now 
tdcctoral law after universal suffrage him once 
iKxm entahliHhcd, bei'auso tho gt^noral comniisKiou to 
pass laws for tho good of the count ly under which every 
Ix'gislativo AsMcinhly acts conuot autliorizo any liinitntiuii 
of tho l>ody by which tho emumission was origiiudly given. 
Wo iiuvy even go further and say that on this principle no 
Reform Bill can ever bo valid. iX ix'presontaiives elected 
under uuivorBul suffrage must not l)o parties to depriving 
those whom they represent of olcctoral power, tho same 
rule will apply to rc[)rc8tmtativos elected under a limited 
suffrage. But to double the numbers of a constituoncy is to 
deprive tlie old voters of electoi'al power quite as effectually 
as to reduce a constitueuoy by half. Thei*eforo, the existing 
franchise must never bo modified, except on tho impi'obablu 
supposition that tho holders of it directly instruct their 
represontativos to alter it in this or that particular sense. 

Tliere was truth in wlmt M. Lkdbu Hollis said about 
tho danger of re-establishing select and excluded classes of 
citizens, but it was too much mixed up with oommonplaoe 
generalities to make any impression upon the Assem- 
bly. The deputies on whom this sort of reasonmg 
might have some usefol effect are the moderates of 
the Eight Centro, but the doctrinairo RepoUiemikm 
of M. Leuru Holuk is BO distasteful to them that the 
argument loses all its force when E comes from his lips. 
No man of any skiD in Parlianientaiy strategv would have 
told the Orlewists, who, even in defeat, hold the baUnos 
between the two sides of tfao Chamber, that when the 
Monardhj of King Loltb Puiuffs fell, ‘*aB France 

dschuEod that the Oovemment of Contempt had fiallen 
** under the blowf of the Bovolntion of Coutempt^* The 
Orlcaniets have every right to ropcach^tbe BepaUicaiie 
with being the outhoTS of muon of the misonMf that 
followed upon the Bevolotien of 1848. If ttisy had on^ 
waited, they could in the end have forced Loma Pttum't 
OoTsmmentto cwoedeaO the essentials of liberty, aad 
France might have cloyed mnderaCoaetitiilm Mjtmitdtj 
thattranquil freedom which sheie now etriyhig wninBt so 
mooh oppooEion to es^ nadera Oeewtitntiomil Espakim 
TbewHrtnkeof whioh the Orkamahi have ktsj^been gatltgr 
is that t^ do not see that the adljective in them tase 
phrases is of more importanee than the snbetsntiniv and 
that Constitntaoiial Moneedbigr and the Gbnal^tionel Be- 
pnbUe are leaUy diScMsit focins of the same thing. In 
1S73 ^ CkmetEatkoal BmioUio mn in posiimeion of the 
%ld, andthe true poliov or tim CMsanirts was to help in 

lA 9 kt in 18^ the dniy' of 

^Jh^amieaasiiaoeM C e n i dEati ene ty im emlm j 

pnesesdsn eC thefitfi^^nadthe^ n eih ff ' .wi i e ’W-^ 

ahekn' mO'^hmh.aC iL Ik aieg< Im^^taa'nM^'to'saiVeet ^ 
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divimon has been taken on Ur, FOBffTH's Enumdmentiy 
which would have made the hour 12 in the metropolii^ 
and the amendment was x^eeted, Wh should led no 
hesitation in deciding a^inst Ur* Forstth’s ailment 
that people could obtain within the theatree all the 
** refreshment they required." Already it may be sus- 
poc^d that some theatres are open mainly with a 
view to the sale of lefreshmeuts within their walls ; and it 
is clearly not desirable to encoun^e a style of ents^tsin* 
xnent which degrades the drama into a mere stimiulJt to 
tippling. Again, Mr. Forsyth proposed that the later 
hour sbonld be allowed only within a limited area 
around Drury Lane, but this would not meet the demand 
which Mr. Lockr prefeired on behalf of the patrons of the 
transjK>ntiiie theatres. Mr. Cross stated tliat since tho 
Act of 1872 the number of "occasional licences" had 
largely increased, and wo may bo tolerably sure that it is 
inexpedient to maintain a law so strmgcnt as to mpiiro 
porjjotual exemptions. Mr., Cross further stated that 

there was a good deal of illicit drinking going on in 
" London," and upon this point it may be Bupfiosed that 
the Home Skcketaky is well informed, particularly when 
his statomoni agrees with anUtsedent probahility. But, 
after all, i^arliainent must place some coTilidtmce in 
Govcrniueut, and when the Home Sm.’retary drdarw that, 
being resfkonsiblc lor tho peace of Ijoudon, lie could not 
recommend closing public-houses at 12 o'clock, then* ought 
to be no further question about tlio matter. As regitnls 
uniforiTiity of the closing hour for boor-houses and public- 
housns, that was chielly a quest iou for the police, and 
if they see their way to grant it, nobody else is con- 
cornetf to object. JSir W. V. llAUCOfRT, who affirme^l 
ill a former debate that Licensed Victuallers did 
not supply vietiials, has, with a laudable desire 
for accunito inlonnation, employed persons to make in- 
quiries, and he linds that “ bc»ds, chops, and steaks" are 
not to tui procuml at gin-paloc^cs. If he bad instructed his 
oinissuHcs U» seek “ beds " at beer-houses tlio quc.st might 
perhaps have been successful. In truth, however, tht* 
business of victualling is carried on by l>oth cUisscs of 
houses, and Mr. MKfiLY stated that in a district well known 
to him some of the boer-liouscR arc clubs of w'orkiog-mcn 
which certainly deserve as much liberty as is ailow’e<l to 
public-houses. 

As regards tho hour of oyeniug, it will bo 5 o'clock in 
tho metropolis, and f ./ clock in towns generally aud in 
tho country. There is much to be said in favo* .r of Mr. 
Sardkoiu/s proposal to make tho hour 5 o’cl'>ck every- 
where, and Mr. Cross seems to admit that a la^or hour am 
only ho maintained with the mitigation of special licences at 
hurvost-timo and similar occasions, which we think objoctiou- 
ablo. In connexion with this point wo may mention tho 
system of " allotinontB," which was formerly a favourito 
hobby of philantliropists. At this time of the year a man 
might work at his allotment for an hour or two before 
going to his rogular employment, and if he desired to do 
tliis, ho would hnd a pint of beer agreeable, and porliaps 
necessary, at 5 o’clock or earlier. Employers of labour 
will probably object to allotments and to early beer, but 
legislation cannot be conducted wholly ihun their point of 
view. Upon this question, however, it is desirable to look at 
facts, and tboreforo wo will quote one or two cases which 
were actually submitted to magistrates at Brighton, and in 
wdiioh an extension of hours was asked for and refused. 
The keeper of a beer aud coffee-house stated that Im had 
had au average of one hundred cu^mem between 5 
and 6 o'clock, and that ho always had hot coffee 
ready for them. Another man in the same bum* 
ness stated that from fifty to sixty working-men 
sometimes came to him between 5 and 6 o’clock; 
some would take ooffoo, some tea, and^some boor, and' he 
always kept oc^oe, tea, and eatables ready. The holder of 
a wine and spirit licence wished to open, as be had been 
used to do, at 4 o'clock for the oonyedenee of the n^ket 
people^ whose prineipal rsfiteahment was tea and oothe. 
TO th«e and other avplkslions the same answer was re- 
turned, that the unixorm hour of opening must in Ibture 
bo 6 o’olook. We mention these cases baoause the detaihi 
of them happen to be before us, and they are probaUly fimr 
^mplss of a large edam whkh deserra to be curuAifl^ con- 
iVdsnsL It oumot ha rk;ht to sever tha tea and doibe 
Iraidnem jDms the bear and qpbit li0noes,aiid it vfdnUi^ 
exteavugant to ntbpose that this bnsineie should' bo de- 
strmr^ partMi^ whm we eonu H e r fihoS ^^ffllfeaome 
diWteing wiltsr is hnualdrity Moma W# wd dd uabmis 


native shipownoni, probably because its operations are 
skilful, successful, and profitable not only to the capiialiats 
concerned, but to the country in which they conduct their 
opeiuiions. It must be pleasant to fasten on such a mis- 
fortune as the loss of an English vessel through mismanage- 
ment, and to exhibit the salutary rigour of the native 
judicial procedure; but the Chilian Court might as well 
inquire into tho causes of a railway accident in^ugland as 
' into the supposed misconduct of an English master of a 
vessel on tho high bouh. If, indeed, the ship had been sunk 
in Chilian waters, the local jurisdiction might possibly 
havo attached. The allegation that tho ship was iin- 
properly loaded in a Chilian port is too remote. 
iSio iudictment has ever been prelerrod in an English 
Court against a^ foreign captain on tho ground that 
his conduct in English waters may have contributed 
to tlio sub*jequent loss of his ship outside the juris- 
diction. Tho circumstancos of Captain ^ irYOE’s case 
raise a prosaroption of official or judicial irregularity. The 
urrost which was arranged after a pas.sport had been issued 
was probably procured through some indirect inflmuiee ; or 
perhaps it may have Iwoii extorted by ])o[>ulur elntiunir. 
Tho ])l!i.uHiblo proposition that natives ouglit to Iw equal 
with foreigners iMjfore the lawinay have been hastily afliriiu»d 
without regard to the condition that furcigners must in 
tho first iustanco he within the jnrisiiietiou. It is not 
perhaps at first sight obvious to ilie general uiiderKtanding 
that a ship is a tniatiug jiart of the country to which 
she belongs, ’riio fiction is suspended while a merchant 
voBSol lies in a foreign jiort, to revive as soon ns she re- 
commences her voyage and gains an offing. Tlio accidental 
prosonco of Chilian sailors on board tho shipwreekod 
English vessel may perliaps Jiave lieeii supposed to affect 
tho question of ilie criiniruil liability of the captain ; bat 
foreign siiilors on board an Engli.-ih vessel are subject to 
English law, although they may po,ssibly bout the sumo time 
within tho jurisdiction of their own courts. ^ 

In tlio absonco of Hpociul and local knowledge, it is im- 
possible to appreciate the motives which may from time to 
time induce petty States to provoke little oonflicts with 
fottfign Powenj. A President or a Minister in need of a 1*0- 
vivul of popularity cannot do better than in displaying his 
patriotism and bis ijiditrercnee to cousoqneudlfs, which can 
indeed always be averted by timely couoessioii, It is w'ell 
known in Chili as in otUei* parts of tho world th«t 
greatly dislikes oven tne smallest quarrel if it can reason- 
ably bo avoided, U is not exactly, us warlike journalists 
hint, frgm of Chili, bat from unwillingness to resort 
that tlio English Government will greatly prefer 
ttl*'^btaiu satisfaction by diploiuatiu methods. In tho 
meantime tho champions of the dignity of the Republic 
will bo rowuidod with the applause of their ])arti.<uins, and 
the ultimate apology and the damages paid to tlio injured 
party will perhaps oxiuto little attention. If tho Govem- 
monts of South American ilopublicR attended exclusively 
to the iutoresis of tho •coraniunitioa which tlioy represent, 
.they would {xirhaps hesitate, not so much to oflend foreign 
Powers, as to disturb tho oonfidonce of morchants and 
xnonoy-loudera. Tho pix>8|Mirity of the Spanish Republics 
depends largely on the resident English t^ors, and on the 
firms at home with whioh they are oonnocted. There is 
also freni time to time a loon to bo negotiated on terms 
which are more or less cosy in proportion to tho character 
of each Stato for tranquillity aud justice. The compotisa- 
tion which will be paid to Mr. Maoke for the Guatomaia 
outrage will prebably come out of the pockets of the bond* 
holders in tlio first instauoe, but it will hereafter increase 
the rate of interest on future loons. Prudent capitalists 
will not lend money, exoepi at usurious rates, to States 
whioh persistently misunderstand tho rules of international 
law. Collisions would be much more frequout if every 
dimiute were referred to arbitration instead or being settled 
directly or indireotly by an app^ to force. The expe- 
rienoo of Geneva bos fortunately discredited the oontrivaaoo 
whioh Iiod (brmerly been so muoh fiivoured by philonthio- 
uists. ^ It wi^ not be left to a Swiss arbitrator to rule that 
Englisb Vice-Oonsuls ougkt to be flogged, or oven that 
English captains ought to M tried by forrign oonrts for acts 
done on the high seas. 


THE LIOFN8H7G BILL. 

T BB hours for dosing bo^k pubUo-houses and beer- 
hoosis oro Uk^l/ Axed a. Te«30 ix ike metro- 
li in towns geuMeOy, mi ia the oountry. A 
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M 1874] 

— I 

tibi tlvM QMiai flliow atmi pbemil^ or mitier mobmolt 
gomsaint tea 

tea temwdatete ite oao I7 tte Horn StCRi. 
Tm of ** QonftaentU infivmaUon,** bat we oan eaailv undoN 
attt^ ttet mryhodr tea not tbe eoorege of the ^ Dorough 
aaOiori^ ** of Bimdlbrd, who openly atatea that moem* 
ahem ** affi>rd bcilitiaa for secret drinking by femalea, who 
h|xa bean known to obtain drink and hare it charged 
** P|Kw groceriea in their acconnt** We should fcinuk Uiat 
between femalea ** the ** borough authority ** 

who is known to have made this atatement would have a 
bad time of it* Again, the borongh authority ” of 
Bridgenorth states that Bpirit*drinking has increased, 
eapemlly among the women, and this is possibly owing to 
the grocera. In the oity of Chester there has been some 
“ little inoreaae of quiet drinking.'* The Mayor of Coventry 
** is of opinion iliat females purchasing spirits should 
** not have less than a full bottle," and ho evidently 
nmkea this suggestion in the; interests of sobriety. 
He is , under tte impression (but in ibis ho must be 
mistaken) that gro^rs retail os little as half a pint, 
“ which appears to bo an evil to the housewife when pur- 
chasing her grocery for tbo week’s coiifiumption." The 
"borough authority " of Deal bus tbe niulaeily to assert 
that " women have been known to obtain spirits nt tbo 
" grocer’s and have it placed in aceoniit na gi^cery to de- 
" oeivo tbeir husbands.’’ Of courst^ this sort of fntiid conld 
be perpetrated more easily with half a pint than a ouart. 
Another " borough authority ** thinks that " grtn'ors enould 
" attend to their own trade." The Mayor of Dunstable 
thinks that many women would buy spirits at a grocer's 
wbo would not te seen eniering a publio-housc. AVo aiv 
glad to hear that in hlxcter tho lower classes generally 

S refer beer to spirits. Tho " borough authority " of Gates. 

oad thinks that " fomalos are much tenifited " by spirit 
grocers g(?nerally, but in that Ixirough only two shops of 
that class exist. From Halifax w'o are iidbrincd that spint- 
drinking has increased ; but the class of persons using 
gnnx'rs* shops would not Ix^ likely to frequent public- 
houses. From Kendal it is nqiortcd that drinking amongst 
women luis increased. From LivcrpiK)! a statement 
comes which for tho size of the place is important. 
Thei'o has Ixxsii a largo inen*aso in spirit-drinking, 
and this is partly duo to thn sale in grocors' nho]m 
and to tho shorUmed hours on Sunday. Thnxi luis Ix'oii 
an increase since 1872 of flfty-fivo spirit-gmeers, and the 
total number is now scvonty-niiie. AVo cannot liclp think- 
ing that this statmnont justilios tho apprehenmon that re- 
Btrictiou may not always mean n*fi»rin. IV^oplo provide 
tberiiselvos against Sunday and t he early closing of houses of 
entertainmout by a private bottle. From Ncwcastle-upon- 
Tyiio an c<|nally unsatisfactory statement is transmittcKi ; — 
" Many {Xirsons arc found in a state of intoxication, having 
" in their possession siuall dram-lxittles sold by innkcepem." 
This ca.Ho must not be credited to the grocers, but tbo same 
remark applies to all tbifse oases. Tliuy do not prove that 
restriction of hours does htann, but they suggest that it 
may do less good than has been ex])ectcd. 


AVe necessarily write in ignorance as to how the Com- 
mittee will deal with those amendments which apply to 
grocors. But wo do not hesitate to ei^roHs the hope that 
Parliament will not cany the restrictive policy to an 
absuiHl and impracticable extreme. Tho " borough nntho. 
" rities " have been invited to express their opinions 
whether gprooers ongfit to bo placed " on the samo con- 
" diiions as to ms^sterial approval as other licensed 
" houses." AVo sho^d say that substantially this has been 
doDLG already by the Act of 1S72, which requires grocers 
selUng spirits to obtain from the licensing justices " a 
liettooo anthoriain^siich sale." It is true the same 
Aj^ provides that suoh licence shall not be ref used except 
on certain specified munds having reference to tho char- 
acter or condeot of we arolicant. Bat it is hardly crediUo 
thattlib Borne OSoe oonld aerioiuily contemplate carrying 
the miUer fnxtiier than this. A licence may be refused to 
M a bone^ oelliiig ^nor " to bo drunk on the premises," be- 
oaiiie the nu^trates may think that such hotuie is not 
^reqa^nid* Tbm practice, however open to theoretical oljeo. 
^tton, hasteeameeata bl i sh etL But it would be a startling no- 
▼elty to propose to apply the aame rale to shops mHng 
B dito fer tettie coBSttiBption; and if it were te 

it nughtfrite equal Tooitei teeppUed to thdaelrho 
teU ^tee wdflnafteaSitefr It would fsome 

% Jtet to tMi that the magielBBatoe dT Unroodl mnet 
. dacMe whether sevenfy-nine penam ehould divide among 


m 

tbemsolvoa a valuable trade, or whether competitora should 
be introduced into it, . 

On the whole, wo do not think that the rsmrioiion of 
hours, provided it bo not carried to an inconvenient sac* 
tent, will do much good or any bom. AVe are glad to 
observe that the piu>Urans ana beer-bouee keepers per* 
ceive that sliortor hours would bo for their own advan- 
tage. AVe think that any restriction which is admitted to 
require numerous exceptions to luako it wtirk bad beUor bo 
abandonod. AV^o do not oxjwct that auy possiUo restrictioos 
will restrain tho bottle trade iu spirits, and we should 
not be greatly surprised if a few years' oxperieuco 
produces a icac'tion ngiiinsi nxstinetions generally. AVe do 
not suppose that tho publicans will bo greatly aff^'Ctcd by 
Sir AV. V. llABi 'ohm's demonslratiou that tbe nrescmt 
Government aVe, after all, not so very much their mends. 
They will look not only to what is done, but to the way of 
doing it, and they will observe with satisfaotion that Mr. 
Cttos.s has a prudent roluctaneo to enunciate broad prin- 
ciples. 

B.VTFP.VYKUS AM) COALAHJXIOANTfl. 

1 AHE Duke of Au(;ym/s speech on the Scotch Church 
. Pait^iuige Hill is remarkablo both initsolfand for the 
crilieiHius which it Ims suggestetl. It shows among other 
things how little tho laUj (h?\eriimont understood that 
public opinion on e<*elt «iiiHik'iil niii tiers of which they were 
in a givat nieasuiH' tho croiitx^rs. It is true that Mr. 
Glalkstonr and his colleagues" never liomtiitod to express 
" their opinion that tho uioasurofor the disoHlnblishmcnt of 
" the Irish Church was founded on the siMtiinl conditions of 
" Irehitiil, and nlfordod no jneeedent for a similar inonsure 
" in respect, of Kngland i>r of Hootland." But it 
is evident that some at nil events of tho Ministers 
did not feel sure how this opinion would bo rt> 
garded by their h)l]o\vi*r«. " Tho atiiuMphoro of tho " late 
** parliament," sayn tho Duke of Akoyij*, " was unfavour- 
" able to Kstnblished ('hurches." It would be nearer 
tlm truth to tny that it was supiKtsod to Ix) unfavourable 
<0 Ksiul)liHlu‘d (Mnircho'^. ’J'he DisHenting wing of the 
Libcnd jnivty bad formed an e.taggmnted ostimate (d* ihoir 
own strength, and they hnoceedi‘d tor Home time in im]>ositig 
tJiat estimate on the Government . The Duke of Akoym’s 
lulvice t4) the lejiilers of llie Seotch Church is ovidonct' of 
this. AV^lien ho bade them “avoid coming to Parliament," 
lio pn)bal)ly had in his mind iitconvenionco whieli 
he thought wonhi ix’snlt to the Lilieritl party, as well as 
the inconveiiieneo which he thought might n^^snlt to tho 
Chureli. He must, have Triude flu^ saines|H‘eeh in Hiilwtanco 
ns he made on I’m-nday, and by tlnit means influential 
Mupporlei'H would have beem iilienatcMh and the Direatoned 
achiHin Ixdween LilxTals and DisHentoi'S prccipitatc<i. 
AVhen rwifwiiiing in this waiy the Duke of Anamis over- 
looked tho inifK»8sibility of averting that wdiisin in the long 
run, and tho conKcrpiont unwisdom of ulioriating those who 
might have been retained in the ellurfc to retain thorn* who 
were certain to bo lost. If In* burl said in 1872 what he 
says in 1874, a good many J^lbcral members might havo 
Imsui ofleiifled, but » more than ecuTtspondirig iiiU2d)i)r of 
Libctral clectoi’s miglit have b» en ruMeiiintnd. AVo wore 
always among thoHe who TniiinLiiiiied that the impression 
that the late Gove rnment was prt paicd b) yield anything 
Up the Nuiiconfonjikts, ju'ovi»hJ tliat the screw waa 
tnnied tight enough, wjjm a)tf>grt}iiT ill founded; but 
there can Ix^ no doubt that, thu jinpn *«^.on wan largely en- 
tertained, and tJint it laoi it most dis;K.trons effect on tbo 
fortunCH of tho Ldx'ral party tti. th(' gjnerd) eh*<.*tiou. If it 
Imd Ix'cn geiieniliy helievcd tl»ut irt tho opinion of the 
Governrneut there was “nothing eoniieeted with Liberal 
" politics in a general poficy ol' decNtaldishment,’' one 
great cause of distrust wiuiJd have lu'rn n'rnov^xl. It may 
lie true that in tho late PmfianwMit “all ijac^tions relating 
"to tbo connexion between and State were in a 

! " state of chaos " ; but the cIi.mjk was in part attributable 
; Up tbe unwillingnoss of the Goveniment to •offend the 
I Dissenters by speaking its mind. Tlie JJuilj/ Nmtt cuusldera 
I that the Duke of Akoyu.’h speech " marked tho point at 
"which tbo Lib(*nil |wsHy of the future will be found to telco 
^fkrewdl of the Liberal party of the jMist" ; and dcM^ribcs 
latter as nicrcly holding to "LiWalism in ixilitics,’ 
while the former hold in addition to "Life?mlism in fim 
" reletkms between Chjivch i^rA Tibs is one c/f 

the many signs wliicb show that the NunconforirtixU 
have raUndy miKsed tlie lesson **f the Lilicral tlfjwjHler. 
If tte liberal J^ariy of the futiin? is to take farav^oil of the 
Libera} pai^y of the past in the fxuho of making tlio doe- 
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trine of DiiieHUbliBbmont an iudiH{)eTi«ablo note of ime 
LitxjraliBixi. it inay take a long farewell of jiower at the 
sauio iimo. If the late Government had nuderstood thia 
more clearly, the political hiatory of the next ten yean 
might have been different from what it is likely to be^ 

The particular point which liaa moved the Netci 

to part company from tbo Duke of Ai«;vi^ ia bis desire to see 
the riglit of patronage in the Hcotoli Church given to com* 
monicanta rather iimu to raiopaycra. Herein ho sor* 

rci)d(;rod the wholo principle uptm which tlie State 
** Cliuruh of the modern yiolitionl world rcstg its olaims, and 
“ fell bark upon the State Chui'cb of hxsoleaiaaticism and 
** of moditeval pretence.’’ Jjargo bistorioal general issaiioiiK 
are edged tools in political diHcussion, and the writer of this 
last Hcnienco has hardly apprwiiated tlio dintiuction Ixjtwoen 
mrxlcrn and modiaival Clutrebes. The Duke of Aaor ix mitin- 
taiiiH that in modern societies ** n bishop or a minister is not 
“ tbo bishop or minister of every niau iii adiocosoorjwirisb, 

“ bt^^only of those who choose to comj.i to him and who 
“ m-itiire his miuisimtions.” It might have been tliuugbt 
that in a country whon^ there are more sects fliun iliocc.ses, 
and where every iniiu is frcjo b) ii'^c tho ministrations of a 
bishop or lo leave them alone, this came almost too near a 
truism. Tho YAzaV// however, has fully jiistilied tho 
Duke of AiuiYLi/s repetition of it. Ho far is it from being a 
truism, that it appears to nn important J<]nglish newspaper 
a media} val pretence, a theory worthy of “tho Jioinnii 
Church of “ IfiLDKlilUND.” It is well for tho writer that ho 
did not live in Hilokhijanu’s time, and feel moved to tell 
him tluit ho was tho blsliop only of those who claiso to 
come to him and who retjuired hi.s niinistrutiuns. Probably 
tho ministrations moat rwiuircd in that ease would liavo been 
tho last sacrumouts. Tlu» medifeval view of a State Church 
was exactly the view which the [)alhj supposes to be 

modern — a Ohnrcli “ which never is(*Iosetl, lan'crcan beelosod, 

“ against aTiybody.” No doubt at- that time am»tli(ir idea 
was included in ilut dcliniti(»n, and tho Staf<' (liun'h wtw 
also a Clnireli outside of which no one was ullowi'd to re- 
main. Hut this did but exclude still more completely the j 
notion that it was a matter of elioic’o whether a iinui 
Bbould avail himself of a biHliep’s ministrations. Nor is it 
only upon tho Htute (>l)urcii of media* vu| times that 
tho Dallff Nrirn \s in confusion. It is eipuilly so as to tin' 
State Cliurcli oj mddvJWi .ia 

England. Awffng ns it is possible by a BortrorlOjjal liction 
to way thi<f}/the Kstublishod Oburch is “a public liiHlitution 
“ the benefits .of whicb and the concerns of which arc to 
**he tVeoI^' open to all elas.ses of the people.” Jlut it is not 
^^^ssiblu to Jttiy this In France or Geriimny, In Fmneo the 
religintm recogniwMl hy the State are all in their sevenil 
ways State Churches, but, except in tbc sense that they are 
all glad onoagb to receive convortH, they arc not opim to 
all of tho ]H‘ople. In (Icrmnny the t^oncerns of the 

Evangelical Church are not open lo lhe Itomiin Catholics, 
and the prr;4ent coulcst between Prince Bi.sm.\ucu and the 
HI tramontanes would hardly have been possible if tho 
Komau f’atholio Church had not in a senso been estab- 
li.sbetl. I’hc only rational idea of a State Cburch in 
imnlcrn times is that the majority of tho nation, finding it 
CMUiveiiiont to appropriate certain parts of the national 
propcH}' to religious uses, make this approjiriiition 
to one or more pnrticular religious Imdies. In 
this countiy the mujority prefer to give all to 
one. Ill Fratice and ' Gcrrmiuy they prefer to give 
jmrl to one and part to another. The notion of these 
('bundles coutrolling or Vxjiug controlled by the wholo 
pojniltttioi^ of tl}0 country is really n survival from the time 
when ciiiKcnship and (dunvhmniiHhip yymv identical. If it 
has lingered lunger in England limn clsewhmi, that is 
merely another insUnce of the autiquarianisiu wliidi is so 
marked a eharaoteristio of English legal ideas. 

As regatxlfi the particular <|ue8tton which has nvised 
this contitiYorsy, tho sulmtitution of mlepayori for 
cumuuiuicunts, besides nullifying the whole scope and 
put'poso of tho Dill, would ail act of positive 
tynuniy. *»So long as citiaonsbip means chairman* 
ship, ilu.*ro ia no injustieo in giving all oitisens tho rights, 
whulov(vr they may bo, widen tho Ciiuroh allows to hor 
lay mcmWi-s. But when citizenship no longer implies 
ehnrc'hmam^hip. wiiou, as is said to bo tbo ooso in sooio 
parts of Scotland, tlwj majority of the inbabitaais bo^ 
long to bOKtilo commmitouift, tlfm attribuiioti of an ecclom- 
astleal virtue to tbo p4\}'meui of mtis bceomes worse t.bi^ 
TitURoaninff. Why should Uomatt ^j^holics or lB{mmopaltans 
Or Uitit^ ritisbytoriaua have a vcm in tbo lunssoiitatlaii to 


livings in the Scotch Esiablislifid Church f Ifibotrch^chii 
io bo restricted to dergymen of that Ohimsfa, the {irivfiego li 
one which they arc not fitted to exercise, for tber |n»oiibly 
know nothing of tho candidates ; and as they wul iioi&?aiL 
ibomselvcs of their ministrations, it is also one which ^hey 
cannot c&ro to exercise, except as a means of ^ting 
their neighbours of the Established Churoh. If, on 
tho contnuy, they ore nut to be thus limited, but 
may pi'cscnt clergymen of their own xnlwon, tb^is 
nothing less than iuo subBiitutiou of a local £ir a national 
eBiabflshiuont. ^mnn Catholicism might become the State 
religion in one Scujtcli parish, the Free Kirk in another, 
fiud tho Hcofoh Kpiscoftal Church in a third, Tlus might be 
a change for tho better in Uio Scotch occlcHiastioai eystem, 
but it would bo a strangely complete revolution to lx? iti- 
tmdncid by a men' amendment into a Bill of which tho 
object is to strengthen tho Establishment in its present 
shape. 


BOYAL ui:ki:s. 

A NOTIHCIi son of the Queen has received a seat in tho Ilouse 
of Eorda, imd there hst* natumlly iK-en the usual laud of talk 
in the And not the h'uet notable thing in the matter is 

tho piece of ailviee given by tho TimtJt to the Duke of Cunnsught 
that, though he has boComo h Duke, yet he is not to do what 
another Duke may do; that, though the law gives him certain 
lowers, be iiiust take earo not to make use of them ; that, though 
le beeouiet* a menilx^r of the Ijvgialaturo with A right to suoak 
and vut>^ in one I louse of l^irliament, yet ho must not think of 
voting there, while other nieuihers of the samo bo<ly freely may. 
\W nre not going ti» discus tho pncticivl wisdom of the advice ; 
llwil is quilo another matter. \Ve im' iroiiig only to moclitale a 
little on the Hiugular stnlo of things which it really is when a man 
who h;is Imuti clothed with new rights funl new [lowers can, 
to any the leiwt, without nuinife«t nbsuidity, Ix' at onc-o cautioned 
to uh^staiu lVt)ii4 all use of the righto and powers with which ho has 
just Ik-eii clothed. 

This tfUile of things, like m,aiiy other tliinga in this countiy, 
has coniH of itM.*lf ; il is not the rf^sult of any fornial 
enactnicut; for it would l>e luird to conceive a law for- 
ImMifig u man to exercise Ids legnl rights without Inking thosu 
legal righu from him. Tt in one ttf the c.w.s in which a 
conventional undi‘rstKiuling almost us strong aa law ha-n grn dually 
grown up. The Duke of t'irnn.iught a few days hack Wiui 
a commoner eligihU* to a stint in the llnusa* of ( ’oniinon.'^ ; now 
lu> is a peer with a neat in tlie liomie of Lords. But it xvould 
cerluiuly bo thought Htrange, most likely it would be i.*Hlled “ un- 
con^tit^lion:l1,” if ho werti to take to the career winch is optm to 
other iueiuher.s of the Houses of Lord.s and Commons. It w()uld 
not be thought the thing for a $on of the Smeroigu to take, ns any 
other member may if he can, a loading piirt in the debates of the 
House, b) hold a phuv in the body which praclically administers 
tho government, or tt> lake a [mrl nmoiig those whose function — no 
less coimtiiutionalh recognized —it is to look out for the errors of 
those who admiui;}ter the governimsit, and to t;ike their place if 
they «*an. But no law hinders him from doing theai* things; if 
the Ihike ol (kujnaught should Hliuid forth, a.'<i tlie Black IVince 
ditl, a Bari iniueni ary Iwader, a chief of t)[>posilion, the fortnnost 
among the duunpions of reform, he has exactly the same legal 
right to do all this as the Black I’rince had. 

The clmngc w hich makes it iini)ossible for the Duke of Connaught 
It) tlo with }i»*neral approval what tho Black Brinco did — a ch.^nge 
w'hich ilu'ivluri* makes it im|H>Ksih]o for him to do it at ail — 
comes very imlurally from tho changes which have talioii place 
since then in the condition of the kingly olTlce itsidf. But 
it comes from them combined with certain other influcnoos, of 
tpiilo another kiiirl and comirtg from tpiitc another quartet, 
but which have pmcliaillv littod in with those cbmifres ia 
n most remarkable way, I'he chaDgt*a which mada our Imwct- 
cigna wlmt ia now understood by the ‘words “constitutional 
tuonnw'hs *’ are all of native growth, and ©very change has im- 
plied {Mime less^Miing of the real royal power. ' But sido by aide 
with this procfVv^,thc<,\mtinental notion of a nival family, as some- 
ibitig uhogether distinct fVom the nation, a notion which hud its 
nmt in tho extremist notions of royal power, came in ah mg with 
tlw UaoovcriAii dynasty; and tho two thin*^, soiittcriy opposite in 
their tirigin, atoriiug dam principles (he nmst h<>atile to ono 
another, have btH>& fimnd in pmetioo to work trail togotlM^r. A 
royal family there bos indeed been from the bc^ianing, a family 
honoured above oil others as the noblest among the aohiOi a Umify 
out of which in an earlier stage Kings were chosen, and whose 
members in a later stage )M¥e succeeded to the crown according to 
ruks marked down by law. Two members of this i\)yal family, 
the oldest son and thi} eldest daughter of the reigning ^veieign, 
have actual rights and privileges bestowed by tho law. The rest 
have^ like the dtildien of peers, a hsma praeedsiios only. The 
eldest son is a peer by lttrt.h; the other meittbcss of the family are 
not pern or aaythiiig else, mdess the King chooees to do for 
what he may equally do for env other of his subjects. ^ 

It ts plain that this is souiefiiiiig very differaatfitmaihs modem 
pQptdsr udtSim fdanit The use yif the name 

^ 90 ^^ el earn hhetra ^ ASmmei. tt «heM, for oao thaig^ 
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%e/w vMOj tin wMim flf ik« llag^ •• 
gtttMa, lu>« H bM Wn l«Mi te A* «f tbabwwKtt^ 

SSm of » fcmiljr, NatWw It ow»^ a« 
for a tWi from • oobj*®* ♦<> 

^ nuniiiiM of two BoibjoaU to bo oUM a ^lovd” mama«re. 
Tbit «!— of ooaioe that Ibo ponono apoboD of a» wm* or 
JMi fAtM. or otbor near Untfonc of a Kin(^ or Qu««a. Bat ^ 
idw not tholr doiiiga foyaL*^ They are members of aruyal 


amni 

#rai’ 



ittvphM 

tra^d ei_ ^ 

at the vuurnafe of a Ibike^'a son or dao^hter a duf'al miirriap.** 
But he might quite rightiy gposb of a ** ducal Auuily/' that »» a 
luiiilT which «Hp|dioa Dulces, a fiunily one raeixilH^r of which at a 
time IS always a Ihike. Why is there this dilie^>Hce of tiaageP 
To call a visit flroiii a person wlio is not a King or Quood a royal 
visit is of course a vu^arism which ought to be left to the 
penny-srlinora. Hut tho tact that any peopk» at tdl talk about a 
** royal visit,” wlum they would not in the aiuilogouA case apehk of 
a ducal visit,” has causes which are worth thinking ot. The 
cause ia just thiiii, that, exaUed aa llukos may be, tliey ami their 
chiUlron do oot form a cbtss whicli ia abaoluUdy cut oii‘ fnun the 
rest of the workl. There are othera whiaie rauL comoa so near to 
theira tli&t they do not auuid by themselves oa an absolntsly dia* 
tinct class, but at most aa a daas within a cksa. They Ireid v 
intertDHrry with other jiooplu ; they neod not Im ftpokon to w'itn 
hated breath; they saj not oect^asiirily ^'aitniided by soim» one 
whenn'^er they go ; they aro mil said to “ honour ” |ieople by dining 
with them ; tlieir doings, public and privaU*, tiro subjttrt to friHt 
111 abort, they are stiU ordioary hniuan hdng^ though 
they uiAV hold, the hi^t pLu'e among ordinary hiinmn beings. Hut 
the A)vh 1 {)enH>nng^^ are mall^ in popuhir ixiind, tamietbing more 
than onlixiary human lanuga. limy are i<<ysi that is in 
thffy aro tnsaUMl aa if they were tliemselvoH Knigs and uotHubjociH. 
It IS forgotten that tlie dilVureuce iKawtNiii the King and tlie btgliesl 
of hU aubjectA ia really wider tluiu the dilionuire between the 
liigh««t of his Hubjocis and the lowest. That ia to cuty, the kingly 
ollicu uTorgotUm ; that which aejiiiniies Uie crowmai and anoinWd 
King fnnn all who art' lujt cn^wnod and atioinud in lost in the 
notion <if mere exalUni hereditary rank. W hile the rliildnm of a 
Diiko aro iievoT mistaken for J hikes, while their doings are never 
called ** ducal, *' the children of a King an« proctiiMlly misialmu 
for Kings, and Ihidr doiuga are calleil royal.” 

It miiat of oouiae not W forgotten that, though rovonmro for 
members of the Anal bvmily lias certainly grown stronger, ihouirh 
the distinction betwcsni them and other iKHiple Ims ceriaiuiy 
grown wider wiUiiii the IrhL humlrtKl and lii'ty yeara or hi, 
vet it would have been equally a aigii of what wf» rncnui if it 
Ltd merely stayed as it was. i'or all other ilistincliona have got 
fainter and faiiitor. It is now tlmugbl ho honour to ^^uttiuid ” on 
—in plain word# to be a fs^rvaut t4>--a Aiyal” Huke or Ihichoss. 
No one tbiitk .1 it an honour to ** atUeid '* a Duke iir OuoIuVh w ho 
is not royal. Now we lus'd not say that tlu^re w.'va a time when 
men of any rauk thougiit it an honour Ui “altvinr* men of the 
mnk noAt alxive tliclr own. VVltoit a nobleinau had giuitlemen and 
knights in Ilia own si*rvic<.s it was not woiidotful that be should 
himaolf not disdain the iHUbicc of a King or ovlmj of n King s sou. 
The remarkablo thing is that, while the sorviciMil rank to rank 
boa died out in all <.it)ier casfw, it luia lived on in tliia. We suapixrt 
tliat the distinclioii has in ifsmie points grown [lOhitively tdronger; 
but even if it has net, it has prActir4dly grown Btr*»itg<»r by remain* 
ing the only distinction. Whik^ the royal family was once uiorely 
the highest stage of many aocimding alages, it now sUuhIh by itaeif, 
parted from all below it in a way in which mnie of the kmcr 
fttogufi arojparUNl from one anothtir. Or perhAps we eliould say that 
it ia the highest stage but one which bos gaiiuHl, while the highest 
of oil has lost. When we I'oll the ihnugs of the yKtUuUug royal,” 
w« certainly exult the .Ivtheliug at the expense of the King. 

We have said that two opjiosite csu« 4 , at loost two causes 
fprlngii^ from OjppOMte s<.>urceii, have joined togetlinr Ui Ining 
fiDout tins state oi things. Am the psnKinol authority of the Cr*>wo 
beemues h^is and leas, lai royalty becomes more iukI mom of a con- 
stitutional abstractiou, it folh^ws almost mUumUy that the hcmiHge 
paid to the suveruiji^i will becoma, if not greater iu di*gn?e, at. least 
diflerent tn kind. The less ruol authority tlm stjven^igu has, the 
niofv does lie become a person whose sayings aro oot to be contra- 
dieiodf whose acta are not to bo oriticised. For tKi Cfinvfmliooal 
mteia of a constitutional mooaidby Ukiss care that the Hjvereigu 
sboll not say ony^iog that con be couirodicUid or do oovthiug 
that can be cfitscixed. It doee not follow timt a cousti tutional King 
is a more puppet What Ajunuauus said ju^xdunglv of a despot and 
his favoonto may be said mum gravely and in a butUir souse of a 
Shig who is not a despot ConsUotius was said to have a good 
deal of ibflaeiioe with the ofaiuf of 4ha eanuchs, and, in a better 
Sense, a Sontdble Suing tnay hassi a good deal of induenos with a 
Miuisler. Bwt it is ths Minister alone who is set up to 
be coDlradicted and eiitkisid; the Kiqg never comes 

forward^ aa Kinga who mstty rolsd ofton dut to oprae cv duH 
vote with any of his siibjeett No modem King is likely to hs 
io^by (ms of bis £iirli.^By^aod,8ir JLi^, I will neither go 
ndyMmg* But that koecawiminodbni iQim 
lb his JBkddSy**iE^OdiLttr*Ksihyon^ either go pt 
heng." The maim Itw Bangnjpinsoaalpo^ 
hiniii^t wnh diioet sum lus sets me to be 

lki% eantassed and cMiadsaumd* The more the King retioee from 
lim cowteiee of |mcsi»ial authoitty end tlei 


wHh it the mote he withdraws Into a mekxn b^tMid eeneuia 9iiA 
eritioism. He thiw||eU siirioaiidiNl by a or merawMi whlrm 
docs not spnng direcUf from his uAiee, end wfaieK ean move 
extend itaslf to those ifboat him. WbM« the Kibig wee a pmnvA 
powiw, his sons, if they thought good, took a veMliaff part hi 
pubito silhim. Aa a graat nobleman started In pabHc lim with a 
great advaniagi^ a King's son started with h greater advwiita^ 
atiU. Knd it was not at all Hmught to be Ui dut^f to fiirbenc 
to make usu of that Mlvaatiise, auv wore thmi It was the dutf 
of Urn uobbunaiL Aa the King has more and mow rotirejl 
from the piocsoiud exercise of jKiwur, it tisa more end mure 
oonm to be held that ths buaitit^ of his sona is to hold 
aloof from llis pruoiioal work of fmhUo iHb, end to ko«p thrm- 
sulvee itir purpi'sws of sliow. 'jV* prm^css has been gwduuh 
TU€!i*e is e merkod diH‘mt»ncQ Kitwenm tW position of ttw 
sous of the pn^saat l/tioon titid i hat of sons of Ocorge the 
Hoimnd amldoorpv Uu) Third. VUit th« position of the Mine of 
<Koig«^ the Sacond and (ioorgti tho 'fliird (titters yet mors wiiHy 
from the of tho sous of bkiwaAl the Tliird and limply tlve 

Fourth. No priiK^ti of thu lloii»o of Hrun«iwiok has iXun the 
acknowledged ItMuier either of tlui Ministry or the Opposition in 
eitiier House of Fariminent. (kilii positions— or what answorud 
to ihem ill thisk) days— wore bcM Uy Kings* Sims iu the Iburtei^jith 
and tifieouth couturics. 

Tliis is one csuho, but, sa wo have saIiI, it has Knin ilmi;it'then«d 
by an op)H>sito (^uso. The KingN of the House of Hrunswhdt 
Immglil over with them u miniK'V of notions nhout the giv>ntfn>sa 
of ivyal (lud priinx'ly iiimilh a, ond the wide distiueikai Knwtnm 
them and the r<*st of iiiniikind, which liiul mwvr biftiro Ken 
hcttrd of in Kughuid. A cliang*' come in thwi insttors when the 
di'scendaot of the Wulfn siirrttedod the gnauldaughter^d’ l^nrd 
Hhauiuillur Clarendon. 'J'he cliHii;re in noiiioriolatnro wn* an out* 
wim! sign. Iwlishiuen wore taught, bill «mly ^tadually, to talk 
of ** I'rinctUM *’ Kinily and IVioreStf ” Can 'jin*.* with tongues which 
hud btMHi uiwd Ui rhe l.4idy Mary uud the Uady Anne. The thing 
reached ita climax, not m» miuili in the (ut-cnlh^d ** Iloyal Marriaiiri' 
Act ” itoidf, as iu the freUngn which hvl 1o it/, and in the popular 
ioiiu^iri'Uitkm pul uii^ui it. Tito (muiiiiiom, tiiougb miatiikeu, saying 
— pi'm'ticiilly n»l’uU'a liy the good bciimo i»f our proKmiti^uauu-*' thai 
tioiUier the King uor any W of ttie fnjuily uiui mnrry a 
subject” iniirkB the iull »kqmratiun of the royal family from the 
of the world. The pmoticnl lc!Me*nin;r of the royal iKtwer 
nuideiB it praeiimlly t^^mvouu^nt that iiionibwrs of tlv'^ royal ikiiiily 
should nhiiUiin iroui tliat prmiiiueiii ;mrt in public fttfaire which was 
omH) open to Uieiu iia to other ;ii*oph?, ‘i’lio now CloutinctiUd 
notion fostcrcti the notion tluii them wtia something, not ntf out 
fnllicix h(dd, in (iu* nyal oliice, but i?i (ho inrro ruyn) bkrod, which 
iiiiulo its owner soimuhing of a diil’eif^nt nalnre finaii other mou. 

a iosito in Uu'ir origui, tho twii docirine* worked well log«dhor, 
tlu'V have gr.'idutdiy ied to a rluto of thinga iu which noKxiy 
is that, wdo n tho (^uoens am iiirloiited with righU and 

|xivvem which ho iuid not Kdinv, i»o jn a1 once warned that ho 
must not think of using tlicM) nghta mid powm ns othor holdcni 
of tiu^m may. 

.\nother inciihmta) carnal lias Indpod in all this, Fornnarly three 
ceiiturh'H ** royal '* ptfr^o!i,ig«« wom mi scarce in Knglatid that it woa 
1 IK) womltir that, whi n they la^au to bo uioA* coniimm, people K^gan 

to look up<m thoiu m u distiuv^i class fnau otluu' |HH>pio. .\1] 
thnuigli the >iixtv4M)ih and iwventiHUilh c< utorio» Hvj ri>yM fiimily 
conHisteii of vtfTV h-w meiiibi*ra; Hometijiuca, ns in the reign of 
Kli/abeth, thww conUl not b»» »^»d (*> Kt any royal huriilv ft*, all. 
HotwtH'O i lonry tlu^ h’ourth and ( Iwayo tho MVmI j»ix siiveroigns only 
were the fathom of a Ihiiu’c of Wall's, two isf them, it may lx* noM, 
werit the ikthi*rH(if two PriiuTH of \VaU*B. A nd in all Hiat tuneChai loa 
the First, os Hriuci: of \Valej«, snd JoitiH* thr StKM>nd, as liuke pi V oi k, 
worn tho only hui or liroiiier of n Kin;/ wlui tind over tho c»p|Hirtu- 
nity of plftyi^' any part in afrain*. I ho r.t.*t o*()wr dieci young or. 
succoediMl young. Through (ho wiioio siy (ttcnlh fvutury them worn 
crovvils of pix»pl« vrho had (vmtiu 'cnl ciaitnH to the crown, but 
they vrifTM Out )i<H*opk) whom onvKxiy would have caUed ^Jvkl« 
The ** r«>yai fmuiiy,” nj)i u wrnking inBlituiion, ritally takes a fliiivp 
from tlio Hon of lli roy ilio I’oiirili (vi ili,i» hoji and graudmia pf 
tjfx>i 7 ie tliw Fh«?t--i4 it too bitfor a iitocttHJi fo say, from .lohn 
iiiike of Hodr«ard to Frederick I’rhice of Wales P ik^weuU ihmi 
thoro W.MX only a prince or a priix'fW's now and then. It wxs no 
wonder (hen tliAl, when the '‘royal ianiily” began ngikiu, they 
started on quite new b-rins AndVib r all, no one lias ever U»A 
us what is the royal farijiiy. No oJ>c Isnu (ot1a*en funberuif tlia 
' reigning severoigu tliau nisi cf.^uirin. Tmi sUitui of the moru 
j distant kinsfolk W nev(*r Wui hxc<t; Kxuiumi uo case has ovav 
ariiM.'n to call f«ir lU Uring (ixad. W« tnist ihi^ the line of iImi 
B ukea at Connsught may not die out wi sooti tm the boea of so 
many otbar royal dukedoms have died out Hut ura (imuhl gmtly 
Itkatokaow— it Knot the tirst lima that we have put 
••^what the son of a yoimgsr s<m ol the tircsettt Huke wiH be 
palled. Vnlesa the reiguiog soveceipi ajiiMmiliy iMStowi sumo rank 
ot title OD him, it looks vity much as if bo will into the 
world witlumt oveo a suniaitts, atid wifl be nothing at all till ha 
a — ^ Obriiiiiin nr oUmrwise obtaiiisa /irwaonwa* 


CltA||pl7Nl (iinilEA. 

TImnss an ariSele u|k>u. the guh]<>$ of by 

-i- the remiW that (unrtain rocemt firofutedin^ at tho h< '<4« 
fttarfraa of IttoimVaia^elimhii^ may have gieatvi iotmst fpjr man/ 
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TOople than the French Ministerial crisis. The fact is indirantable. 
Many people during the nast week hare taken more interat in the 
health of a dozen racenorses than in the food-supplies of the 
Indian population. Any trifle which touches us personally will 
naturally, and within certain limits rightfully, engage our atten- 
tion much mure decidedly than the greater events which have 
Uttlo direct iuiluence uj^n our nl&irs. And, moreover, the 
Ohamouni ouestion, though it certainly is a s midl one as compared 
with the political interests of a great country, is one which really 
deserves some consideration. The valley of Ohamouni has not a 
large population ; but witliin its narrow liimts we may observe 
the development of a process which affects the happmess and 
morality of a voiy large number of peojde. The article in the 
Ttme$ gives the most obvious view of the question as it pre8<<nts 
itself to the British tourist; but it requires modifleation before 
we can accept it as accurate. The writer, indeed, begins with a 
remark calculated to shock our faith in the intimacy of Jtis know- 
ledge. Although,” ho says, politically Chamoimi has cetist‘d to 
. Bw^, it coutiniies to be the climbing capital of the country.” 
Many fkiplo talk of Ohamouni ns now forming a part of Switzer- 
land; and we may congratulate the writer on his having dis- 
covered that doctrine to b<i erroneous. As he pursues his remiarclu'S 
ho may possibly discover that it never was in Hwitzerland, but 
formed part of a certain region not iinfrequently mentioned by 
hisUirical and goograpliical writers under the immo of Savoy. We 
are afterwards (old that, ** in an evil niontent/' the authorities 
bot<a)k thomwdves to that organizing “ of which the French ni-e so 
fond,” and formed n (Company of guides, ifowtjver fond the 
French nmy be of organizing, the (^Immoimi Company hud 
been formed long before Savoy was a French province, and in 
the goo(^old days when the travtdler enc<junti 3 rea the gendarme 
on the summit of the Forcluz, ho was prettv certain, u he was 
a mountaineer, to have a diWiculty witli ‘the rAs/ puide at 
Ohamouni afterwards. Tho (<hnmouni Ooinpany is much more 
like an English Trade Uniim than a specimen of French organiza- 
tion. In most Alpine diHtricts tho soitie n^tstetn has been mure or 
luM adopted,^ tbongli eirciimstances liave given a special pro- 
minence to Ibis partic\ilar OHsociatiem. The result of the annexa- 
tion to France was simply that a new code of rules was imposed 
upon tho (Mmmouni guides, partly in defer45nco ci^rtaiii appeals 
from tho Alpine Club; and ui<*se rules are very much more favour- 
able to travellers than the previously existing regulations. In tho 
old days, as pi*ople not very old cun distinctly remember, it was 
next to impossible for travellers to ascend Mont Blanc without a 
litthi army composed of four guides and four jiorters, who were 
taken by rotation from the r<ill of guides just as they are at the 
present time. The energy of a few travellei's wlio found a way up 
M<Kit Blanc for theuiMdvi's, and who intrmliiced guides from other 
districts, broke down tho old rnonupoly to a consideniblu extent, 
and tho new rules 8unctioiUH.l their iuuovation. At tho prewuil 
day, a large category of pi^rsons, including, for example, all meuibera 
of Alpine Clubs and IravellerH w ho have made dilKcuIt expeditions, 
ore extmipt from the rules altogether. They can Uke what guides 
they please, and as many or ns few lu they please. And therefoas 
so far from the excessive French organization being at the root of 
tho evil, tho action of the French rfipime has binm to relax the 
rubw of which so many complninls luive been made, and, indeed, 
if paper rt'uululiona wmuo always efleeUml, would have removed 
every possitile ground of objection. And yet it is, we fear, un- 
deniable that the charaner nf the guidt^s has steadily de- 
tcrioratod. and that whereas, twenty years ago, Chatiiouni ni«u 
enjoyed tlie highest ivumtation throughout the whole of the Alps, 
they are now rarely taken bv the most experienced tnivellers even 
tor their own niuunUius, llio aspiring luountaiuoor would tind 
half a dozen better men in one little village near Meiringon than ho 
could lind on the whole of the Ohaiuouni roll. The prot»)ctive 
system of tho Ohaiuouni cannot, therofon>, be fairly cbaiged with 
llie whole of tho evil, for the eril has increased o^ntumjioraneoualy 
with the relaxation of tho old restrictions. It is desirable that 
this should be clearly understood, inasmuch ns the misconceptions 
implied in tho 'Ames' article go very far to suggest changes in an 
cntirelv wrong direction. 

If, tuou, it should be asked what is tho nwt of the evil, the 
tinstver is not far to sock, and indtHMl is partly indicated in the 
Anuw' article. The great influx of trarelloiw to Chamouui has hod 
many bad eflW^ts iiimn the character of the people. They have 
bivn oorruptod by tno rockloss expenditure of mouey by thought- 
less tourists. A man can earn n himdrod francs by an ascent of 
Mmit Blanc. Now, though the 7Ymcs* article blunders again in 
assuming that tho ascent of Mont Blanc is always easier than that 
of tin' Fiufttoraarhom or Matterhorn, it is tmdoubtedlv a very 
simple matter in tine weather and luider favoumhle conditions of 
tlw snow. Under other circumstances it still is and always must 
he one of the most dangerous mountains in the Alps, because the 
most expir'd. Still the temptation to make what is a large sum for 
a mnw iHmsant by a couple of days' very moderate labour is con- 
eidenible. A largo uuinlier of the mote aUe-bodied men are 
thertdbix' tcmpteil to hung about Ohamouni f^Nr the purpose of 


the people. They are tocounged to prey upon tonriati i n stead 
of trusting to regular labour, and have invented a niunher oC 
devices for plundering the unsuspecting traveUsir which would he 
amusing if the consMoences were not serious. Under nich in^ 
enoes, which are sumciontly notorious in similar cases, the caraless 
expenditure of hurrying tourists, many of whom only come once 
in their lives for a few days, and know no more of the population 
than a railway traveller knows of the guard of his train, has arm- 
verted a large number of the people into drunken idlers. 
lamentable that this should ho so, and the more lamentable because 
it is not very easy to see the remedy. The Chamouui people m 
by no means without their virtues"; they axe generally honest, if 
honesty means abstinem'e from direct chniUng; and they are civil 
and goM-tempered. Still they form a kind of tacit confederation fof 
extracting the maximum from the pockets of their visitors at tlie 
minimum of labour for thomsolvcs. In the German-siieaking dis- 
tricts of the Alps the same evils are to be found ; but in those dis- 
tricts there are certain counterbalancing advantages. Tl^ people 
are rnoro independent and more enterprising. Guides take more 
trouble to qimli fy themselves for their duty by distinguishing them- 
selves in diflicult expeditions. New inns are ouilt fur tho accommo- 
dation of travellers, and greater comforts provided. Tho cunning but 
Cfiutious (Jhaiuouniard is content to keep up his old dirty taverns 
at tho Montan vert and elsewhere, and to make profit by the lumple 
system of exorbitant charges; and the guides seem <lisposed to 
Uke advantage of tho increased demand for their sen'ices, not by 
improving themselves ns mountaineers, but by taking it more easily 
luid asking tho same price. Whetlinr evils of this kind can bo 
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S ate, in the course of a season or two, or by a new code of rules. 

till something juuy ho done, and Alpine Olubs, especially tho 
French Club which has been recently founded, may encourage 
whaUiver good tendencies exist amongst tho peoplo. 

The nnmosals which have btvn recently nuule by tho English 
Alpino Club are well meant, and it may b*3 worth while to point 
out their nature. The rt^iilatious 4)f the Cbamouni Company are, 
as we have said, very good upon paper. Tho muclk-abused sys- 
U‘m of rotation is not, wo must rumark, so objectionable as* is 
8ometinuN» suggtjsted. J*\)r ordinary purpostMi, that is 'to say, for 
about ninety-nine expcilitions in a’ hunditni, it is by for the most 
convenient plan. For the (>rdiunry tourist’s walk one guide is as 
good as another; and tho altemutlve to a system of rotation is 
simply a system of touting. An avomgt' tourist in other districts 
tahtH* the man recommended by the innktH)per, or, it may be, tho 
man who has waylaid him by tho road. In Chaiuoniirhe taken 
tho man according to his pkco on the roll ; and it is no small 
comfort that he is therefoio free from the importunities of the 
loafers who frequently beset him in the Oberuind. So long as 
admission to the Cotnpauy is confinetl competent men, there is 
little ground fur complaint; and the Chamouui regulations dtichiic 
that DO man is to btf admitted who has not undergone a searching 
exaniiiintion. But, it is saiil, travellers who attempt diflicult ex- 
peditious should bo able to aoU^ct the best men. This, too, though 
the Awics does n<»t seem to know it, is amply iirovided for in tho 
n'gulations. If travellers cim^d to exercise tnoir privileges, they 
would bo onabled to pick and choose tho most experienced guides at 
ploasure. Of course when a travoller w^ho has never seen a mountain 
Dofori' wants to have tho p:lory of ascending Mont Blanc, he ia 
ffonenilly ignorant of his rights, and takes the first man scut to 
him who happens to be in order for service. But such travelleni 
would bo equally incompetent, and would in all probability bo aa 
badly si^rvod, if there wore no regulations at all, and if they conse- 
quently trusted to the innkeeper or to ebanoo. Tho Alpine Club, 
thorofore, Inw imt proposed the abolition of the regulations, hut hae 
asked for securities that they may be carried out more according to 
the spirit. The examination, it is said, is worthless. Practically 
auyb^y is adaiitied wlio wishits to bo admitted, and the cou- 
sequmce is that the Company of guides has been swanitiod by all 
the idlers and inoffectives in the valley. ITie root of the evil, so 
they sui^st, is in the elecUon of the chief guide by the general 
body of guides. He becomc'S dependent upon his constituents, 
and unwilliug to offend anybody by enforcing regulations strictiy. 
The examination has thus bccunie a mere farce ; and chief guide 
is quite as likely to be a man who has been a {lopular tavemkeeper as a 
man with any real knowledge of his professiou. The Club, thoiefore, 
propos^ that the chief ^ide should he apphinted by some aaperior 
authority, and so placed m an independent pasiti<m. h'uTther,in order 
to facilitate the exercise of some discrimination bj txavelleis, they 
propose that the guides should bo divided into two classes, accord- 
ing as theyhave or have not suflicient experience of diflicnlt expe- 
ditions. The discrimination would clearly impose an invidious 
duty upon the authorities, whoso independence u therefore lUl the 
more neoeasaiy. Finally, it is suggested that by some device, such 
as keeping a rorister of expeditions easily open to inspection, the 
travelbr shoula have some means of knov^ what has really been 
dona by the men whom he employs. This want is in some degiee 
xt^t aliesdy bv the book wbioh eveiy guide bat to cany i^ot 

- ^ . X. 1 . r' — - — him *1 but a pumic ngistmr would doubtlm enalfle the txavellsx Jo 

unpkmsanUy to Imd that the pwler whom you have en- see more easUy who woie the avidlahle petsons for emdoymenO 

lb* night ia a t^eae profmals, whatever ftefo result, are not i^i^eiiiwI^tmT 
V- V«it, and is apt to fr^tody on a snow- beobasrvedi Vt^ FVench love of omnlsiiiir.” nSase iesigned 

slope aJbwr thrae car four boura climbing, nartioulmr to mala OmoigMtetto more 

of e Bumber » wiakh tie chance of oeiitxi&iatki|m sidf-govuimiifiiih- It would be absard 

*j Urge mm ecta prqJuiiduUy cm the dmiuueir «r|te snppeeitbattbay eiHha atl£rsooe oftheeviL Indeed they 


drawing a prUe in tho lottery. An ahle-bedied maa who hangs 
about a village) full of inns has very obvious temptations, and itis 
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^ that |s wronpi’ it) modem Horif*ty 16 to be found in iicti% upon 
this idtw of the value of the iaiiiiiy. The expOMivenea^ 
living in a country whtjre the fashion ia get by uiillionairea fauM 
put extraordinary difhcultica in tho way of mniriage/* If H 
irere ponaible to chani^o tho faMhiou, and thus to remove the 
difficulty, nature miitht Iw trunted to do tho rest. Girla in 
femoral, if they had n fuir choice, would rather be motbem than 
philoftoplicm, and the clioice when onco niadw would te irre- 
vocable. TerhapH this very expeneivcness of living: may iucniaae 
until it gjadimlly worlta a euro of the (?vil it haa created, if aervante 
become very diMir, a nmn m«y perceive that it would Ik» chimivr to 
take a wife. The limited and transient aucccjui of tho movement 
for femalfs ia duo to caiiW5« which are exceptional, and, as 

wo would hope, teiiinorarv. At any rate w« are not sur^irised to hxtrn 
that Mr. (loldwin JSmitli found that this movement was rt!eeive<l 
with luistrast by some «»f the Ixwt and most scnsihle women M’ his 
m!fjuaintance.” 8ir Henry James is foporU^d —whether liirhtly or 
wron/rly wo will not inquire— to have sriid that whon lodf^tho 
hvlics of Taunton apjamM to him to Hupfxirt fl*ni;Lli* sjiil'ni/*' he 
would do it; and wo think that at any nit • he mey s-ilViy u.iit 
until the movernont Ima reachofl that point, iinrl tlion ooiifiider wJiat 
lifi ou^l^ to do. 

THK FAKM hAnOL'fiKlCS' CATfXffrSM. 

T IIOS13 who are surjiriHod that the fnrim rR should exhibit so 
much n'iwntmont aj/uiiiHt tiie Airriniliunil IjaluMirerw’ I'tiinns, 
and should niceive with dnlrusl the overlnn n of Sflf*itp|>ointe<l 
arbiters who are idenrifiod with these as’Hioej;ttIoi)>i, sufli lui Mr. 
Morluy and Mr. Dixon, should lrM»k a litti«' lu ie uih ilui KiirtUce id 
the movement. An exphinalioii will |>eiinipM Ik* suppliiul by 

ixmiombimnf^ that tho I'niuiiiHirt wiu**» the ori^iiifd assiiiianls, and 
by observinjuf the snirit in wdiieh they have thrown tluMUttehes into 
tho attack^oii the mrmerH. Tho c«iiipai;.''ri of I he I’nioniHl*^ is by 
no lueHns limited to a mere question of watfea or Jjours of hthour; 
if that had boon all, it mi^dil soon Imvi* heeii hruii'j'hi lo un amicable 
tennination. It Ujis tidirm iiiiforluniilely a wider mn^re. I'lie 
objttct of tho ii^^itators who w^orK behind or tlu<»ui;]i the Tlnioas 
would appear to be to in^lpiro tho labtuovr with viiidictivii 
ibolings ajraitist tho'«o alxivo him, and to oononit him to a policy 
of irrt»conrihibl» hatred and hoMtilily. We hntc behiro us 
a sruall tract which, wo nmlersiami, has been hir;.‘ely lumdated 
nin<mf( the hibourers of Jl is called tlm Fttrm 

Lahfmm'M^ Mu\ on Dm tille-n.u'o we re id that it has 

bt'ou ** prepared for the special nw* of ilee-e n};riciiltur>il lal^iurm's 
who firo riotf in lliu Union.'’ ll may he inferred that these wJio 
nro alreiuly members an* supposed lo stand in no nei'd of the port 
of Mtiuiulunt whkdi is here sfipptied. It is also sfiti^d (m the titie- 
uagfs that tho autlior of this (.'atechism is the Chairman of the 
^)orth Ksih^x District of Die Nutioniil Ai rienltural haiM*iiri*i«’ 
Union, and that the work ilfudfcnn bn pv*)cured at tlio otHceofthc 
N.A.ii.U. at Halsted. This is, therefore, an oilicial piiblicatimi. 
It is w'ritteu by a promiuont otlicisl of the I nion, and is t4t 
tlm otUc(« of tbo Society. We ma\ coiisequently accept it a^ mi 
^3 imthoriiativo exponent of the spirit, and oiiji'ct.s t»f the IkhIv in 
^ whoso namo it is is.HUod. It is jievhaps clmmcteristh' that a docu- 
miMit of this kind slionld tiiKe t.(io form of u hlasphemons parody 
of the (Minvch UntechiHui. Wo siy nothiiijj, hoNveser, of tlieoutragro 
oil g'ood taste and deet*ncv,to put it on Da; lowest j/nmnd, which 
is thus coinmitled. it is wiUi the sentiments wJiich are props- 
grated in this work lliat we are cbioli> coneenu'd. 

^^Tlie fWrc/iMm, lM'|;i’iniun 2 : W'lmt is ymr ivimef” with tho 
answer **< Uodhopper, ‘ iT'K^a on to pive the follow nnr nnswer to tho 
na.xi qunscion, yon that iiMim;/” ** .My masters, the 

huidownors and farmerK, when 1 was imide a tiller of the sml, a 
wiivvr of birds, a stiagiiier of ttirnips, n keeper of cow s and shwp, 
ft follower of tlie ploiiuli,^ sower aial reaper, a producer of wealth, 
that my nmstors luij^ht live in idleness and btAunouiuiesH all the 
days of their Jivos.” in another answer tiie bilxiurer wiya lie 
is irulv g:intoful to tho lamliorda and fanners ** that they hsveoou- 
dtrti'ended in tlwir great nwrey even to permit me to till the kuI 
for their lamedt, that X may have the pleasnro of witiiesfliing their 
prosperity aud hnppiuoso in living on the frnito of my toil ; that 
pleasnrt' In'iiiff iuciy^scd by tlio nmtrast of our wives and ehihtixm 
jH'rishing: wiui stivrvation on the wug-o wJiioli they Kindly and 
;<cn«rou»ly give us for* our toil.” Tho CoiniiiHiHlmeuta arc Ira- 
vestii^ in u siiuihur uumuon Hero uro ouo or two of iluuu:'— • 

iir. 

Tliou shslt not take my n-iino ir v.dn, nor disr'spiK't frilly of my 
W'nys fer t an» en the H%nuli of M,.« ^initrv*, irii«i will luring down t.h# law 
liren thy hi'.ul, niid by Impristtinnvnr wnli liurdUlNwir HdlisiV my ven^\MUico 
at vUo of tho country ; ilwiefvav tiiko hi'vd lest yv break my cons* 

nnmihu«;in«, 

V, 

lltmoiii* Oh’ M|ulr*\ the l:»mherni*is, the frtmu‘r*, the iiwmfitiiites, the 
:;unoUiini »n’ the jhiwI, ihc h.iilllV. and the ^inckcciMr, thSt thy ilays img' 
bo Utu>,’ \M viyoy snii'ii bWwng*. 

VI. 

If tUy children haw not suni lcni food, irlotliing, or sheltur^ «i)d they die 
in cuUtt^UUi'iKw thoiv^d', Uuiu shill not i*sU Uiift murder. 

YIt. 

If a Uinlomwr, ftimor, or )>nf^vn nAnalt the chasliiv uf t!w daugh- 

l(6w^ami^«vo ib‘;u» tvtoji the ^eiv' of vbtw'. tUoiiikltiilt ibfcj adul- 

tnry» bui.lw tbAilktul Um thor v u; vlom:i^'irMUiu in thus 

IX 

If itrthy vmrk ^mpuUit doe^ iwa give tlies m mueh money as ba kg;t«id 
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w&h th«e for, taking odvimiBgo wImi moasarbiff (hy woffi^ Uwu sInb^ M 
culi this 8toaiiu& hut thou oUaii ho thauhftd flurt no bsi Umo wbfti ImI 
iuw. 

Xs 

Thou shah mft look wUh feelings of ouvr upon thy mmtor’t wUh* Idi 
soiw, hh daughicrM, Ids oxen, Ids ass, Ills dog, nor h» cot, nor ehutmot 
thehr rendition in life with thine ; thou siwit not eiwel naitber tha ‘flms 
gartnenti, or ilwellliiff* of thy matter, f*rr thom Uihiiei waie not 
inaik for sucli os thou art, but fi»r tloNM tot in authorky over tinie. 

Whttt follows IB bl8sj[»hemou« for <^uot6l(lon ; but wo 
grivon enough to show the B<irt of poiBonoua Hoed whicb 
Unionists have bwm engaged in sowing. It may bo anld that tjiiis 
is only vary ixArw? iiiid stupid fun, and that it indicatea DoUiiiigiiMa# 
t h;in II dcplomblc want of toete. If tho publication hmlemanatM Iboai 
the iHlxiurors thcniHoIves, there might perhapa lutve been aoiBetluttif 
in this excuse. Dut thin is not tho cnsual conmoaitiod of an obaoutw 
and ifohiWd labourer. It is a tract written by a IHatrict ('hafav 
mini expressly for Ibiion piiqxisoe, and doiiberatoiy piiMiphod fuidl 
circulated under the difo<*c authority of the NMioual Union 
and by means of its agents. Moreovor it ie not the form 
of the parruiy — odious u» it in — ns tho nialignmitt aiut 
ciiicvou- spirit of tho wlirde |)fnuphlet, which tuakee its 
piiblieation, i.'i'jM'ruaUy nt a time wh«!U it was tMrablo to brings 
togfllier Dm htlioiirom and their employers in a conciliatoiy 
mood, BO M-rioiis an ollcuce. Tho fW/scAwn, it iiiust bo ro- 
iiiemlH‘rcd, does not stand alone. The siMjcchoa of the l-uioui»t 
delegates have In^en halntually mucii iiiiira vhileot than th© 
lie wapupers have given any idiMi of; and' it is not long since thn 
otficifd journal of Die National Union openly preached the doetrinea 
of Captain Swing, it ia true that <«je or two of the more eautioiia 
menibcrs of the Association were nlarined by the probable eona^ 
r|uonccB of this oiit^poki'n langnage : but the journal never retracted 
I what it hud said : tlic f^mncil of tne Union did not repudiate the 
mcendiansm w hich had Ik^cii published in.itsimino; uor, ns to 
us \vc ariv aware, did tho meiuUirs who hiul protested retire from 
tho Artsociiitiivn. 

it h crcdituhlo to tho grixit body of tho labourer* that thoriokot 
and uiiHorupuli>us in-itigiitions of the agitators whom they Imye 
accepted, on tlicir own olfer, n» tho mlcM of the Uniorie hiivo not 
as yet hnd any pnuMicnl oH'iiit. It is known, however, that the 
mind of Die hilH>uriT slow in catching fire, and there is no 
saying w'hal may some day h»» the csinsequeiicea of insidioue 
inliammutory addresMs. In any case the im'. ndinry who lavs the 
train is lot to be excused l^i'cama*, wh«*n be appHc*s the match, 
he linds the powtlcr dainp. Kvun if the speeches and literature uf 
which tlui {'(f/n /ttum is a fair example haie not hitherto done 
lunch Imrm, ii is quite chm* that they were inleridiwl to do harm, 
and the farmets may ho uxcii.ttcd bir resenting tlif‘ intention without 
waiting to bv the re.-uh. In this htMiuuv Die agitator.'^ had 
the advantage i»f di.*coveriiig a siitMcienDy solid basis of miservaud 
diaii'onteiil ti; work iiism. A"o)y»dy can pretend that the position 
of ibc Ngricullnral Javmrcrs is saiisfactory. They have bt^cii for 
Bouie tinie irv n transition i^tago lietwccn the old s\*sU>m of 
domestic dcpeiidenee i»n tiu'iv employers luid the new system of •© 
much pay for so nmcli work ami nothing more. It may be wall 
that the uilHMirer'4 should taka tlioir chance in the world like other 
workmen, but nobody \\ ho bad any acquiontfliice with ihtdr rircum- 
stancea couUl doubt that a audden and violent asn^.irtioii of their 
indejM'iideticewouliibe certain to rtx'oil mo?! se\eT<dy on thcniMelvea. 
The system of which they conqvlain, whatever may bo snid for or 
against it, has Ijern tho growth of gemmitions, and emmot bo revo- 
lntioni/.ed all in a iiiiniito. The dilKculty of the case is, that if th© 
farmer bus to pay higher wagi*s, h»» must seek a bettor clttsft of work* 
mrn than thc‘>c whom he now' lmudIovs, and it is on tho latter that 
the blow will fall, it is not the talKMinTs’ fault that in iiiany cases 
they have .niiik iut‘» sm?h ii state of ineftiriimcy ; but then neither 
18 it Dm fiirmm‘«’. ll is posable that political moiivca may have 
bad their influence in shaping iho tactira of tho originnUira of the 
Vninns.uiui lliai ihe Fttym Luhourrri I'ntevfmm waft designetl OS A 
tilting introduction to the extcmdecl (Vanohise. However that may 
be, it is ttt leuat certain that nothing can bo more diftOBtrous for th© 
inunedinle inii re^ts of the lahouixws than that the farmere and 
liinvilords fthtjuld Ui nttarlu'd with so much personal biDerm*M a nd 
malignity thst they can hardly avoid standing at boy. There issn 
old proverb which Mr. Morliwand sonio of his fiienda may perimpe* 
have hinrd in tlieir rural ramblca, and on which it may be woitli 
tlieir whilf* lo nicditate. It is that you cannot run with the 
hare and haul with tht? hounds. In other words, it is idle for 
ft jirominent supporter of the Niitionftl AgricuUiiml liabouram* 
Union to offer liw friendly flerrioes to the farmers while st the 
annio time tlui National l/tiion is scattering broadcast venonunis 
and incendiary pamphlets with a view to penoado the labouxese 
that they ought to take personal vcngopce on their emplf^ers* 
Wtt have of o«Hir»o no intention of fhstruhig on Mr. Mmto JhttmHrlf 
any responsibility for this pcstileat prodactHm, of the existence of 
which, uideei* lie may possibly be ignorant ; and it con be 

doubted that lio will disavow \t w*ion it is brought to his notice. 
It has been Mr, Morley's misfortune, ahhongh jpemonaliy no doubt 
an amiable and modemte peneon, to iind himsiolf contlntiii^y playto 
into the hands of firebrands whose projects go to bmnd w 
own, and whom It in diffieuh to control. After so many wito* 
im he can perham hardly be surprised to leam that huiuind 
tou hasagttnbefiiQeiihiiii; and that when bewetil^Ui the «hii* 
pilienty of his heart, to ofto the otive-bmoeh to to tonie» Wn 
mm eten dd^ 

to fttoic ^ atom to dtos whom it was eoti- 

etote^ It b aatonl. p s rb i^ tot pubtos^tied tod to Bir» 
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of a Nothhmhcf and the formation of new jparoebial ouea. 
Of coume he niav have changed bhi mind, or the nDdmnent may 
^ve got beyond nia control, or there may he wobob eocaggmliba in 
the current rep^ about it* But its enemiea will oertatnlj be 
the first to rejoice at aov manifestation of a tenden^ to aba^on 
the vantage ground it nret aaeumed and iUl back on the humbler, 
though poaaibly more exciting, position of an independent eeot. 
That game has been played so often, both in Germany and 
elsewhere, that it has lost its interest for outsiders. Ultramon- 
lanes taunted the Old Catholics from the first with being only 
Now Protestants in disguise. Protestantism may be an excellent 
thing, but its novelties are by this time pretty well exhausted, and 
Protestants who cannot make themselves at home in any of the 
existing sects must he rather hard t<i please. Meanwhile it would 
clearly be the wisdom of the onti-infallibilist Ontholies, if they 
still cherish the lofty designs announced in their original pre^ 
gramme, to show that the taunt of their adversaries is un- 
deserved. The movement is passing tlirough a very critical stage, 
and the direction impressed on it during the next lew months may 
he practically decisive of its future. 


nOSriTAI* SUNDAY. 


H ospital Sunday win soon round again, and, ns it pro- 
mises to become an established institution, it may be worth 
while to consider a little more carefully than has apparently yet 
been done the circumstances under which th(^ appeal is made. It 
may ho assumed that the line which will be taken in most of the 
pulpits will be to expatiate on the inita^iy and distress of a large 

S art of the population of London, on the iinnionse good which is 
one by timely and skilful mcMlical attention, and on the general 
duties of chanty and benevolence. We need hardly say that with 
every thing that can be urged on tlieso heads wo heartily concur. 
Of all the forms of charity, medical charity is perhaps that 
which is most urgently required, and which is also most successful 
in its operations. There is no class on whom charity may be so 
usefully and appropriately bestowed as the sick poor, and the good 
which is thus uono has a wide range of btmignant inllueuco far 
beyond its imroediato recipients. From one point of view, 
indeed, charity in this shape might almost bo regarded as 
a measure of solf-iuterest. It is a sanitary precaution which 
operates for the benefit of the whole community*, it checks 
the spread of disease, it ktv^ps d(jwn paupovism, and it also 
contributes materially to the progress of medical scionco. The 
medical arrangements of the I’oor l4aw system have been gr(3atly 
limpUiied and improved in recent years, but they still leave, and, in 
the nature of things always must leave, much to be done by vo- 
luntm effort. On every ^ound, then, the medical charities, mi 
belialf of which an appeal is to bi« made, desc^rvo support, and so 
far the object which the promoters of the Jfospital 8uuduy move- 
ment liave in view is an excellout one. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the practical working of the movement is eqiuiUy unim- 
peachable ; ana there are one or two considemtions bearing un 
this point which ought not to be overlooked. 

The chief argument in favour of Hospital Sunday is that it will 
bring in a larger sum of monev for the support of hospitals and 
dis|a)nsaries than hos hitherto been obtaineu, and it is not impnib- 
ahlo that this will actually be the result, at any rate in the first 
instance. A general appeal of this kind, made simultaneously in 
a large number of ohuiunes, is perhaps more likely to cause excite- 
ment, and consequently to stimulate the fiow of suliscriptions, than 
Bcattereil and isolated collections. It is possible, however, that 
when the novelty of the sensation has passtM away the same oflbet 
may not be produced ; and it is ut least obvious that a comprehensive 
lApoal of this kind, in which details are in^cessarily suppmst^id, and in 
wmch the various forms of medical charity are luui{H)d together in a 
vague and featureless mass, is naturally di^tnictive of that personal 
Intareat in particular institutions which is the best guarantee not only 
of continued support, bu| of close and efiicieiit supervision. It wiU 
be said no doubt that what is expected is that people should con- 
tribute to the hospitals generally without discontinuing their dfts 
to sucb hoepitaU as they mav happen to be specially intenwtod in *, 
but there is some reason to mar that, human nature being what it 
is, this expectation may not be very satisfactorily realised. Kvery- 
b<^v can understand *that an interest in hospitals generally 'is 
likely to bo a yejy vague and not verv active fming as compared 
with* an interoat m a particular establishment, witli the ollairs of 
v^hich a suhsariher is personally widi aoQuainted. In a case of this 
Und we have to observe not merely Uie financial results of the 
now system, but its probable eflect on the administration of the 
charities which it is intended to provide with funds. Hitherto 
each hospital has been supported by a body of siibscribeie who 
road its reports and paid mom or less attention to its operations, 
and who were natnrally led to consider whether their money 
yieldoil a satisfactory return. The maiiogers of tho hc^tal had to 
keen those persons in view i they were aware that, if their esta- 
blishment was suspoctod of being ineilioiontly or extravagantly 
couduotod, the sdoscriptioua would bo likely to fitU oif; and 
they therefom the strongest motives, in addition to a 
aeose of duly, for keeping everything In good ordmr* Under tho 
new system these pertKinal ries will in a great dMM be broken. 
The subscribers will give, not to this or that institution, but to 
medi c al charity in the abstract. The hospitals, on the other hand, 
wilt reoeive the money, not from pemms who loe known to them, 
Ihnh itm an enonymoas public. Them will he nc kMBgm any 


Mrt of nation VetwetB ihomj in 
managed and the amount of sappoft waioii tbiy 
Tbei^ wiU come, not m diieet lewsida lb» i|iieU 
but aa the result of agenend immilas of diarii^, whkh W 
evoked on grounds qmte distinct from tiia mariia of mtieiilar 
institutions. It will be just aa if the manageie of tha^piteb 
were assured that on a particular day of the voar eo much moMf 
would, as a matter of course, frU to them from the clouds, and 
that they could, within certain limits, calcuhti e on this at n 
fixed ana permanent revenue which would be certain to eone 
quite independently of any efforts on their part At p rempt 
tho managers are responsible to individual subaeribem; hoAe 
forth, if Hospital Sunday is regularly established, they will he 
practically responsible to nobimy at alL The Oomndttee of 
Jhstribution at the Mansion House has undertaken to dktribate 
tho money ooUected among the different hospitals and dispenaarisa, 
blit there is no one to see that the money so paid is properly ex- 
pended. The Committee has no means of exexcittog supervlsioa 
over tho various charities, and no authority to enforce any metmm 
which it might think desirable. It is merely an agency for payiiig 
over to the tuanAgors tho money which has beoi suMcribea bf 
tho anonymous wnovolence of the congregations. ^ It would 
apptior, therefore, that wo are coming to this — that an irre^nsiblo 
body of hospital managers will have paid over to them annually^ 
with eometning like the regularity of a Government grant, a vast 
sum of money which will w at their disposal to he employed^ in 
any way they clioose, without check or supervimon, and lor which 
they will not be bound to nmder any account. Whether this st^ 
of things is likely to promote the true interests of the ehaiitiea 
nmv, we think, ruusonably be doubted. 

We should be sorry to say anything in disparagement of the 
gentlemen who have tho management of the various medical 
charities. They are no doubt, as a body, animated by the highest 
motivtts, and their personal integrity is unimpea^able. Still 
they ore, after all, only liuman beings, and aubj^ to the weak- 
nesses of their kind ; and there are one or two questions which 
irrehistibly suggest themselves. Has it ever in the experience of 
the world been found to answer to entrust a lar^ income 
intended to be applied to public purposes to irresponsibls 
oIHcIiiIh!^ Are the hospitals which have the largest assured 
incomes, and which are consequently most independent, those 
which, ns a rule, ore most caret ally and economically managed P 
Even as it is, under tho supervision of privlite subscribers who 
can punish misconduct by withdrawing their contributions, 
the administration of many of the hospitals and dispensaries is 
very far from being satisfactory. In some cases tho expenditure 
is excessive; in others tho interests of the class for which hospitals 
are supposed to be siiecially established — the sick poor — are thrown 
into the Ixickgroiind. There seems to bo a concurrence of autboritativo 
professiouH) testimony to the fact that a large proportion of the 
ruHoitrces uf some of the principal hospitals are wasted upon people 
who have no claim to gratuitous medical attendance ; and there 
is aim) reason to suspect that tho arrangements for professional 
education art) occasionally allowed to encroach on the natural and 
legitiinute jiroviiice of the charity. A tendency to aggrandizement 
at the expense of efficiency requires to be jealously watched. 
Mauagers are constantly exposed to the temptation of trying to 
make ns big a thing ns possible of their establishment, with 
imposing buildings, a large staff, and everything on a large scale^ 
including t he expenses. They like to do what shopkeepers ci^ a roar- 
ing business, to have a gitmt crowd of patients always at their doors, 
and a groat variety of cases passed through the wjuds. It may be 
doubted, however, whether in these huge projects the proper 
objects of medical charity are not somewhat lost sight of. If these 
ahuBcsexist at present, while hospitals and dispensaries are dependent 
for sup()ort on the opinion which is form^ of their rospectivo 
merits, they are hanlly likely to bo cured by relieving the managers 
from the moderato responsibility which now rests on them, and 
micouragiug them to expect an ihcome which has its origin, not 
in an appreciation of their ofibrts, but only in a vague feeling that it 
is prowler to he charitable. Two things are essential for the pros- 
perous maiuigement of an hospital — money, and the watchful in- 
terest and supervision of subscribers; and the tendency of Hoepital 
Sunday will bo unfavourable to tho second of these conditions. It 
appears to us that the promoters of this movement have either gone 
tOi> fiur or not far enough. They are taking away an important 
security fiir p)od management without making any endeavour to 
piyvide a substitute, it is possible that the Committee of Hia- 
tribution might oiganixe itself into a Committee of SupervisioQ, 
and distribute the money entrusted to it, not merely on the prin- 
ciple ofgivaaing the fot pig*s ear, but with teferen^ to the respective 
usefulness and necessities of the different claimants *, but it ia not 
certain that the olaimanta would accept the boon on these torma. 
As it is, the Committee is certainly in a fobs posttion. It is 
weakening the control of private subseribers over the hospitala 
by rendering the latter independent of them, without undertaMng 
to exercise any oGrresponding control on ita own aoeonnt.. 

t 

ADULTERATION. 

fTlH£RE could hardly be a more strildiiff iUnatation of the sovt 
-L of caUPnsefl^toiy whichbpiDdiioedbylMbitttitidiriioneetp 
ia the way of bosinem tiian the attompt which haa Jaat been mm 
on briialf of the gvocers to obtain a judirial deciam in fiivour oi 
^ prac^ of seBib^adidtoiitodgoodi ne Tb^Meh 


thMdt k Ini cihwA, W tlM 

itf ttiad i^ %4b]c&^ ^iBm on of 

xngiSAdi te oiD^odidlnolwl W no^ottbl did only ipriiot ho hid 
ihritihorttiailioBi^ ^ knowothor ahop- 

boom dS, and o^ly no per^ in t£« 

omnury mu f, on bk nurt. Tboro can do bo donbi, howevor, that 
tho act was IntrioakBlij diahoneat, and thd &ct that it it ^emlly 
Ittaetiaod hy the trade eannot poaaihly alter ita quality. The TitMi 
^ reporting thia case ohaerred that it raiaod an important quea- 
t&on aa to whethar the aale aa genuine of any article which ia 
adulteiatad can be exonaed on the ground that the adultemtion ia | 
known to the trade. Some of theae daya we abiU perhapa have | 
the people who manufheture and cdreulato counterfeit coin miaing i 
the important queation whether the paaaing of leaden half-crownia I 
and hrm aovereigna can be excuaed on the gi^und that the trick ia | 
known to the traoe* There waa no dispute in thia oaae aa to the 
adulteration of the article. It waa admitted that tea thickly coated ! 
with gypaum and Phiaaian blue bad been sold aa genuine green tea, | 
and it waa contended that thia artidcial and poiaonoua pi>o<iucti<m 
muat he accepted aa ^nuino green tea simply because tho grocers 
choae to call it ao. Ilie grocers argue that they have themselves 
no hand in the adulteration; they ^ve an order to their agents for 
green tea, and they^ sell the article suppUod to them under that 
name exactly aa it comes to them nrom China. It nppemrs 
that there is a Japanese gnH)n tea which is not painted in this 
manner, and wo are under the impression that puri> green tea 
ia also to be got in China, though |)erhaps vciy little of it 
reachee this country. In any case, it may be assumed that tho 
ordinaiT green tea of ooiumerce is all coloured, and thst giwi^erB 
are in Uie hebit of selling doses of gypsum and IVussian blue ns 
genuine green tea. The magistiutw nefore whom t))o case >vns 
iaken in tlie fiiat inStanco held that this constituted adulteration 
under the Act, inasmuch as theadniixtun»of prnsonoiis ingredimits, 
though Imown to the trade, is not known to tho public; and this 
dec^ion has boon supp^irten by four out of tivo judges of the ( 'Otiri 
of Queen's licnch. Air. Justice Quain disMmted on the ground 
that the sboidoHUier sold tho only article known in the trade as 
green tea, and diu not alUtr it in any way. If it had been a ques- 
tion between persons t^ngaged in th«) trade, this would no doubt 
have been a very proper view to take of it ; but the ouostioii really 
was, whether theoutsidc public could bo assumed t<i iKi acquainted 
with all tho secrets of the trade-in short, as Mr. Jtisliec lllackbtirn 
said, does a man when ho asks for green tea at a ^hop mean that 
ho wants gypsum and PruBaian blue ? It is imnossiblo to imagine 
that any reasonable crealun* would knowingly desire t<j drink 
poison of this kind, and especially to pay a ridiculously high price 
lorit; and the shopkoomr's plea, it should be observed, did not 
go the length of saying that the painting of tho Itvif was Utiowii to 
the public^ but only that it was known to tho trmli*. 

Too decision in this case soffins lo us a very sound one, and tlio 
principle involvisl in it may bo thus statc<i— t imt tradesniert must 
DO suppoeed to use the English languagt^ in its natural sous4^ and 
that the general public is not to bo assumml to bo ncquainU^ 
with all the secrets of a trade. Tho manner in which com- 
mercial green tea is prepared has been rcptvitedly expos^^d, and 
there can be no doubt that it has a very bod chanictcr. HtiU thoro 
are simple-minded people who continue to believe that there is 
such d thing as purs unadulterated green tea to bo got at the 
shops, and they are therefore iinposea upon when they are sup- 
plied with punted tea-leaves. If they want to drink gvqtsum 
and PrussiiA blue, they can make themselves suflicicnily 111 for a 
penny, whereas the spurious tea costs some y. a pound; but 
there is no reason to suppose that they want to drink this sort 
of nastiness at all. It is incredible that people who drink green 
tea can loiow how it is made, and it is disgracefui that tradesmen 
who poiiess this knowledge should have so long gone on selling it. 
If they wish to continue to do so they have only to label the 
article ^ Prussian-blua tea/' and nobody will bo able to interfere j 
with them. But the^ have no rij^ht to call an article genuine 
when they know that it is not genuine merelv kfcause otbeV people 
do so and it helps the sale. The idea of the grocors—ond we 
fear it is an idea ^bich is also prevalent iu other trades —'Seems 
to he that they have a right to attach a professional esoteric menn- 
iag to a word, and to use the word in this sense in their drvil- 
inga with the public. The adjective coitimorcial ” is to ^ 
understood aa prefixed to the name of every article in a idiop- 
keeper*! list, and this introdiiose a subtle and important qualitl- 
catton. Thus ten^eaves coated with paint, though not genuine 
gMB tea, are "genuine oommerctai mten lea,” and the public is 
expected to understand that it is not green tea, but commercial 
green tea, that ia sold. The Ckmn of Queen's Bench has condemned 
tM piaidifie, bat the ahopkeepeie have the remedy entirely in 
their own haaid% tat they nave only te label their pAcketa " com* 
mmial,*’ and to explain that iifmt they mean by it is that any 
rubhUk or poison may be called tea if the trade generdly agree 
to conmiit the tend. A tmdeemaB can always protect hlm- 
adf against the penaltiee of the Adalteratkm Act by frukly 
taking the Bitblicnito bit oonfideneecn the mildeet of the adttHenb» 
tUms wideh ho Metises of aooepte. It is obvious that, if the 
prUwi^ eoBtaoM te iq fids Inituiibt mibc^^ 
k hid been MctJiened^H would have M a vmwids 
BhlaiowBAailags«aiditf <tf tha linof ocuamms Is oomiMid j 




nahiiedtia: Baddis. at Mr , JueacaBlatfton yw 
Sj^WtMmeidUl MBi ^afhj maj thsm dot In 
ttide^aoumof ainfUdairbut Wtarf IBhMMlNim 
that this systini ^ fltf^kMis nenMiiidstuia sotMda le a 
variety of aitidei of eoBMe^ Ttm ooAe of eiMMida 
unpIsasaBt iMmhhmoi to ehlooqry the mi wia i d of ogmiaMi da 
chlefiy oumposed of potato flour and tuimsriei end the wide of 
commeroe ia nniotely, if at all, outinected with the |ulse of the 
grape. In aome inetaacet the magisWates have MWn tbskB* 
selvea disposed to accept the commwokl tbeorj of adnlieietkm. 
Dr. ilassall has drawn attentiou to a ease at Glasgow where . 
pickles containing o*ii per cent of dopper were tteUt to he 
not adulteratsd. on tho ground that copper has been deteotsd In 
certain vegetable and ankwal sobatances ; the matvlel distinotiou 
being loft out of sight, that iu the latter case the quantity o( 
copper was very minute, wbereiis the pickles oontaiiied a dangerous 
qunuUty of metallic poison. In another initnnco a London msgis* 
trate accepted as genuine tko butter of cominerce, although It was 
adultemted with a ftuirth \v\Ti of water. The magistrate distin- 
guisheii between erater added to tho butter and water not squesiod 
out of it, and hold that the latter did not matter. Thia wasion 
will of coiiTHo operate aa an encouragement to the manufimUirers 
to leave as much water aa possible in the butter, and £l|* liasanll 
says he lias mot with cases containing forty per oant. of water. 
Whatever the trade may think of articles thus aduitexaUd, thvy 
are hardly what tho public underatands aa genuine. 

Tho Adulteration Act U an act which will necemarily always 
bo difficult to work, and ospocially at the Uginning. In the first 
place, authoritative tosiimony cannot always ba obtained as to 
actual composition of tho substance complained of. 8i>uie of tlm 
prf>fessional witnessiu would appear to bti not very well qualified fi»r 
their work, and they are also apt to be prtuudiced by peraonal 
or professional rivalry. And then, when tJio analysis of the aubstauru 
baa been settled, there is the difficulty of dotermining what con- 
stitutes adulteration as distinguishcHi ftom tho natural and noeess:iry 
processes of maniifscturo. J t is loisy to conceive how, under iiueae cir- 
cumstances, if ilm Act wore to bo pressed too far It might be imido 
intolerable. AdnlU^mtion bos rooted itself too deeply in English inido 
to b«» got rid <»f ail at onco. its eradication must in ihe naluif) 
of things be a slow and gradual pnxHUpa, and in this> Ra in ai>mii 
other cast's, tho more hastu wilt perhaps pruve to bo tbn woiso 
Sj^'cd. Where ihoro is really a doubt aa to the composition 
of an article, mr as to whether the introduction of foreign 
elements constitutes a fraudulent deception, the dealer ought 
undoiibtodly to have tho bemflit of the doubt. But when it in 
dear that an article is iidultemtcd, tho excuse that tho adultorAtksi 
is known to tho trade ought nt once to be sot aside. ^J'hero 
may bo cases in which a small ihopkee|Htr may be made. to 
•utter for tho ofi'encos of (tthors, but it is obvious that tlio 
public hfls no chance of prof motion against adulteration unkwi tim 
retail dealer is made directly nviponsible for the quality of the 
articles w^hich he supplies. Ho is not b<>UDd to guamutei> that they 
an^ periuino; ho can give notice that ho sells merely what tho 
whoiosalo people send liiiu, and iJiat he does not kuow whether 
they ar<» pure or not. But if hu takes upon himsolf to ofler thu 
po^ids fls genuine, ho must bo made answomble for it. If lie has 
Wn imnoHtnl upon, ho has his iwoiody against the wholmlo 
dealer who deceived him, and the wbolasalo dealer may bo led -to 
sottio with the importer or original prodiioor. A tradiMinan must 
Ijo supposed to know bis own Winoss, and if he sells as genuine 
an article which in not genuine, he must take the contequences. 
Tho protection of the pumic would obvUmslv be reduced to a mere 
farce if the shopkeeper could say, ** Oh 1 I said It was genulga 
merely becausi) 1 bought it as such,” and if the wholesale im- 
{mrter or manufacturor could plead tbe custom of tae trade to justify < 
adulteration. What a customer has clearly a right to demand is 
that what be buys shall honestly answer to tho deecri|>tion given of 
it, that geouino tea shall he real tfsa and nothing else, that mustard 
shall be mustard, and butter butuir, and wine wine. It wiU in- 
variably be found that the object of atlultemtion is simply to defraud 
tbe purclioscr by mixing tbe genuine lubstaoca with some ch^per 
stuff, butn plansiblo pretext for adulteration is somotiioes found ia. 
the argument that tbe genuine article is improved by these additions. 
In any case, however, tho customer should be (airly told what be 
is buying. Tbe gn^t point to aim at is to teach tradesmen that 
they cannot be allowed to use wortls in a non-natursJ sense, however 
well this muiBo may be understixKl in tbe trade. I'bey m^ed not 
guarantee tho purity of their g^xids unless tKi.‘y please, but if they 
do, (hey munt be prepared to justify the use of such words aa 
''pure ^ and "genuine ” in their ordinary meaning. 


THE UOYAh ACADEMY. 

V. 

fPETB year the " Outsiders ” m more thaii 0 m nusnMus and 
-ft- strong ; indeed it is evident that matiy amongilMai ise equ^ 
»am iuperiw, to whai lie caUod tlM avonM AoMlvitf- 
ei«k In iket, m tbo tvMmt dny thm an to ibmt ma wU.. oin 
tam out woA ^ • Meond Aeadnoiy iniglit .wily 

to feirod out of tlio toUahM iimitM.faii. tar Amoug 

ihm * j»rominent woold bo givon to Mr. Blowy, wli./w 
qabt tu^, tei^ is «i(A.towhro gnjn, io bt ftyoowM. contnot 
to the lmi4 dyh /ui Off^ w wiing eoloor of tbe wajwity of our 
eoatewpoimry itofatonl^ who ooon dotowiiMd to wake wbat inw 
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hrton milled a eilent art ^ epeok datuoroufll^^ Gran<lB>amma*a 
* Obrltitaifia Yieiton (521) m» a q^uaint oldr/aeiiioned «iui|dicit]ri 
Hpiced with quiet humour ; it takea us pleaaaotly hack to tba.dajgof 
OUT g^dihoiliem. Tbia artist has usually an a^oreoahle and cWtif 
wa^ of tellitq^ a tale ; his pictures run in parallel Hnes i^ ith the 
writings of Addison and oteelo; tlmy even liave soinetyntf in 
common with the JEtn^s of Elio, though tliat is a book wnieh 
standi almost alone in literaturo and art. Wo wish we could 
speak in terms of equal praise of iHr. Wynfield*s Visit from the 
Inquiiitora ’’ (546). This is history brought down to the stimdard 
of mnn^ ; the exocation is on a level with that of (leranl Dow, the 
comur is unpleasantly brown and red. The artist is much more at 
home in a schoolroom of young ladies who are taken in the act of 
receiving Instructions iu Dcporliuent«-;|^he Curtsey ” (444). The 
colour is even worse than we could have feared from young ladies 
in their tofma. Huch scenes would appear to excite iu the public 
mind somewhat of the same curiosity as peeps into couveuts or re- 
velations of hiurem life. Accordingly, this pictuni attracts iiround it 
III! e:tg(;r crowd, amused by the story more than edihed by the rurt. 
Mr. Ycaincs, A.H.A., living within tho precincts of ** tlio 8t. Johns 
Wood school.” is naturally allied to Mr. Storey and Mr. VVvnlield. 
*^ Tho Appeal to tho Podesiti” (280) is a Hccne laid in tiie funmus 
Floi^tine courtyard of the Bargelfu. Tho artist in his detailed 
realism di' the ma^ifleeut stone stairs, with amiorial hcat ingM on 
tho walls, has probably been uirb'd by the adiniruble photogiuphs 
which for years we have known in the shops of Florence, imlt'id 
the picture is photographic even to a fault; it is almost tun 
painstaking. 

Thonon-Acni]emiciuns,ii has rturiudimes )>ecri plcudcd^goftofar to 
make the suiwas of the Exhibition tlnit they nufslit tu rotttmtuid 
more cotiHideration thiui they reetd vo. Yet when we l(»ok around t he 
walls, we con seo little injustice to complain of; with few ex- 
ceptions, a work badly hung is ^citrcely worth a nearer view, and 
pictures thrown out iiltogi 3 ther are, as a rule, eared for only by partial 
friends nn^ relatives. The follow mg “outaiders,” who are lunoiig 
the best in the class of fftmre, have certainly little to complain of, 
M. Tissot, whose sparkling but scattered, pleasiug hut M(i[K*rtirial. 
compositions have obtained consideration in the Paris ISalou, 
favours the Academy with ** A Ikill on Shipboanl ’* (,690). Agiiiii 
the artist neaidy solves the most perplexing pu/zles in perspective. 
Oorroggio was not mow) clever when he coiilted his faiinms ** lu^sh 
of frogs ” than is M. Tissiyt when he compunnds this ‘‘topsy-lur- 
voydom ” on shiplsainL Higuor IVrugini w ill Is* renienibercd for 

A Oup of Tea ^ 0 D > lady in a brocaded dress with blue china 
before her is gmcelul iu flow of line: iiltogetlier the picture i» by Us 
insto and executhm a hijou* Mr. Watson, were he less umbitious 
of versatility, would inspire conliilenoo by a ooinpcsjitiua e^» 
tender and true as ^^The Pet of th»> (loininon” (613). But of 
what avail is this delicate inierviow lR*twceu a girl ami 1 calf when 
wo Juiw U» encounter anything so vulgar as Only h m with a 
Few Frioudfl ” (15) P l^ise is duo to Mr. Udderdole ibr a liieral 
and expW'ssive study 1793— i^ranm bed” (81); also to Mr. .Suin 
fora faithful study of **A CSqui Girl” (1040) ; likewise to Miss 1 
Ifavom for a charming little cliihl puz/ling over a sum iu arith- | 
nieiio (635)> Mr. l*i)ingdestro,uu lU’tist long known in Italy, wins 
53 tho line by “ Tho Kunmu Cattle Market ” (1398). The compoai- 
tion is intricuto ami crowded to ronfnbiou ; we prefenv-d in a h inner 
Exhibition cattle civrts in the quarvicH of Carrara. Also on the line 
is another scene iVoiu Italy, “Tho Winged Pensioners of AfcaLsi*’ 
(r4i4). rioro Mr. F. W. W. Topham esi'ivpes his former mere- 
IriciouAUeMS, and yet retains sulHciont sunshine tuicl colour. Closer 
' might siHrum for this artist a susUiinod success. 

Tne portraits this your are more numenma than over, without 
tile excuse of boiug of gmter excellence. Mr. Millais, K.A,, having 
diverted himself with landscapes and fiuicv tiK^ux^s, ]n\.H no 
* oitounding “picturo portnut” to show. Hut imllhuit as hf*j\\U>- 
!bre is “ Walter, eon of Nuthailia] do Kothschild, Elstj., M.P.'' (95). 
“Still for 5 Moment” (484) has, if possible, more than the painter's 
accustomed strength of pullet; and the clever inanncrisiu is carriM 
rather far in a lady supposed to be in “ A Day-droaui ” (143J). In 
both those picluree the pigineuta ore loaded on with ultra opacity 
and dryness ; tho artist, mHing into the fosliiim of the day, eechews 
the surfoeo polish whicii voniisb givos^ In mur opinion not a few 
of tho nirturea of the yenr sutTer in conseqiU’Uco ftroni deediiess 
and sinuing in of the coluuiu Mr. Sant might almusi be mistaken 
for Mr. Millais in a charming flgure of a little girl holding in her 
hands bijr ri>Hy peache§ just gathered from tho tree (^150), The 
same lutiHt beats Mr. Buokimr liollow in ths way of a mag- 
infl(H>ut (q^liHseent satin dress ; yet the iHirtniit of “ Mrs. 
Charhis M. Palmer” (239), supreme as a piece of draperr point- 
ing, siilfers by a crude background of which wo should hare 
hoped only a Gorman could liave been guilty. A garish 
colour, inclining to contrast rather tlian to uanuony, has been 
long the iM.'Heltinff sin of this popular portxuib^pa inter. Mr, Buck- 
iwr is not hunself, yot ho is nothing worse than weakly inru>ouou», 
in the full length of “ Mrs. l«efdiO| with Mary, Ooustuuce, 
ThoodoAia, and l^ive’lidslio” (255). Mr. Frinsep wo have never 
•soil 8i> quiet fu» in “Miss L'Estrango” (274); wWi portrait has 
s^ld and Tufluoment. Mr. Arclior, t«jo, h& eovoM pictures distia- 
guiehod \>y got^ taste and taatativer care, not to iif calculating 
tMit&oQ, imntaiiis tho advaaco ho nuido last ym EuiincBtlt 
•mMc is tho “Fair Beauty and the Baik Otio^faOl}; the ^ 
Mm. ogaifist a 

sk^y Head of k fteefr 

■owing h^ (45*2^ 

ki* iM^bt mSs^ Aheo m YfoodetkaA^^lk Vsm Jb. 


Bidley has enhanced I,, ^ 

hk ifitlo idtter. I&(Ul a tr^tiiumt bf' partaDsitnia is mr 

thevoguo; a (lark badtgraund with nothing in it is quite out 
and the old expedient of a eolunui and a curtain has baaasMpar*- 
sedad by gardens and green tiehls, or by tho hook«eiialvsa of 
libraries and the nick-nacks of boudoirs. 

But though there are changes for ths better even aniong iha 
most popular styles of portrait-painting, still tho xniriorky w tike 
heads displayed are idnioi^t as bad as hid can bo. To bsgiii in hil^ 
places, let us ]X)int to “JKinitting a lSUickijig”(i89), by BirFrimcia 
Grant, P.K.A. ; also lot tho visitor admire a flguie by the esnin 
artist, in vuritablo eignhxurd style, “Cki Hoard tiho J 5 Rirfeji*inA 
( 529), Tlio preiiient polite I*resideut of the .Acadumy is known to 
hold a poi>r opinion of critics, and therefore he may prefhr to hear 
his praises sounded by on Archbishop. We may luenUon, howeveSf 
timt some of tlui artists present ut tho Academy dinner inlor^ 
prfted iruuioiilly the following words of the Archoiehop of York 
when proposing a toast: — “U might well be that Sir Francis 
Grant, trunting to his jiast distinction, should devote himself at 
this^ time of day to the important iiistitiitiou ho has under hk 
charge, hut he" rather chooses to continue adonung theso waBs 
with works that prove bis pereeption is not dim, and that his 
hand luts not lo.sl its firiimuss.” “ Adorning these walls ” may 
after all be nothing more than a ouphcmistic vonsion of tho art of 
‘Miouse-pointing,” In tliat cose the President might cosily 
Hill t4> his (lid a goodly coun^uy of cllidcnt assistants. Take 
the following: —“The Itight Hon. John Bright, M.P,” ((12), by 
Air. li. Dickinson (this poriniit, if not precisely deemAtive, is de- 
cidedly dcuiocmtic) ; “The hjirl of Mocclestield ” (446), by tho 
Hon. 11 . Gm\i*« (a worse jxirtrait has not to our knowledge 1 x*ob 
painted for the Inst three hundred years) ; “ The ^Vrcbbisliop of 
York,” (618) by Mr. II. AVeigaJl (look at this picture after read- 
ing tlio Archbishop H eulogy on the President, and iutorend the ono 
by the other) ; “ lleh n Breiuner and Lion ” (644), by Mr. Desan^ 
(fills composition hung at tlio ceiling bus b.^m too well served— 
outside the skylight whs the place for it); “Mrs. Dixon IlortJnnd 
end her daughter llouni” (56), by llorr IkiuerJo (also, notwitlt- 
standing tlie (irtist’s distinguished r/thttrlr, dos<*r\-edly hung high). 
Again royalty has fallen a victim ; nothing can bo more intokruble 
iu jKunt of art than “ The Crown IVtnco.ss of Germany ” (395), by 
Herr Angeli, formerly known in Vienna, hut now daluig from 
Berlin. lhitli(»r better, though waxy iu (h'sh-painting and nu^ta- 
inorphicin dmw'uigol' Imnds, is the liot iiupleaflingportmit of “ The 
Duchess of Eilinburgh” (194), bv ProfeMor Guhtav Bichter of 
Ih'rlin. A huge showv rompoMUion by tliis clever artist j the 
“ Building c)!' the Pyrmulds,” w»3 had the pleasure of coiuiueiiding 
some LiioiithH ago in our review of the Jutenuitional Exhibition at 
Vienna. We have ob»erM*d that l*rofi-s.Hor UichterR studio in 
Berlin has of laU^ fashionably attended, which lunv account 

for the artist s deeliuo since last we met him in Continental pictufu- 
gttllerics. 

How the great men of our times will Ixi trensiuitud to posterity 
by conlcJnporuiT portrait-painters is always a question of fomo 
luoiiicnt for the men thenl^el\«'s as well as tur us and for pustiirity. 
And how a high JiUloric character m.iv be painted down wo have 
painful priKif in Air. Healeys head of M. Thiers ( 379 ). Tl^ki 
American artist has, in a way junuiliar to himself, mnnogiHl U» mar 
some of the most intellcctmd heads iu Europe. AL Yvqu, the 
favourite of the Second Empire, clothea with inflillihility luid the 
spirit of aggression the cxnuely liguro of ATojU'ignor Ca| 3 el (92). 
Thu pioluru takes no rank in point of lu't. Air. Uodeu a ivadiug of 
the head of “ l ather iNewnion ” (143), though poor in erdour, is 
inurt* stiidcni-Ulv4\ M. Lehmann had the advantage of good 
iastu and intellectual insigfit when ho painted the unobtrusive 
but iiersufk^nivo portrait of Sir W. Ferguson (192). Mr. Holman 
Hunt with a vongcatire brings down his hi teat and heaviest 
iimiinerisui on the bead of “Thomas Foirbairn, Esq,” (66a). 
Tills is a [H>rtr{ut repollent in its power and olmoxious oy its 
ohlrusivo realism. Wneii w^e laid the pk*asure of bealOAving more 
than faint pmise on “ Hie Shadow of tlie t/roas,” little thought 
that non-i(feal modes of stuily would lead down to this netuxaliatic 
bathos. A head striking fur iU thougiitfulncsa is that of the 
artist, Mr. AV. O. Herbert. Tlio piilutcr, Mr. Herbert, B.A., who 
happens to be tho sitter's fiither, iiupre^Raw upon the iaaturea, aa 
uii|rht bo expected, tho auatcrity of his own atyfe. 

To Air, A\ atta, it. A., boa fallen u gnmler sharo of men of capackma 
brains ami of intellectual cmmteiianccs than to almost any other 
painter, Imt a fair ehanco is hardly given to an aitkt when gmt 
men come for a sitting ailcr the prime of life. This in aoiue 
meoauro may account for what is painful in the portiaita of “ The 
lato John (Stuart Mill ” (246) and ol “ Tho Kov.. lamas Martineau ” 
(51). The fai^o of the latter is known to light up under the in- 
fluenco of animated diacouree with a mental IServoiur whoOy abwot 
from this cauvaa. Mr. Wells, KJk., though not quits so partkiiisr 
as Mr. Watts in tho choice of go^ auhject^ lum been idsnUfM 
with aevend of the leading men of the day. Perhaps it was not a 
piece of good luck that Mr. Morley, MJP. (664), should have Allen 
to bis lot; but Mr. Welkissddom wrong inthexeadineof ebrao- 
ter ; and bare the member for Bristol stands fiiU Jeo^ Wore us in 
the vshement action of a stump orator. Lord SeJmms (331) in 
tim robm of Iksd 
bimisB wilA gMite t 
Wsikiaiidthn dssj^toiiidbaBiiioiiisaof I 
hi Um abo^ws^wsiitt^ ^ 

OitliH.««np[«MM|y » mmamat among aoi wliiaitt. 
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the DEftBT. 


thoQgli. fiur from fimfc-claM^ hursc biui Am.*rviifdly cmind off tbo 
griie* It bm iMm of late a comuiou iv^murk that anything' might 
via thoBerWthis jrm hut mm*r wma aweening a»»i^rtiou m> 
fAgnaMf ftlMifcd. there waa, in fhct, only one in the race ailtn* 
Ihtteimam Comer vnB a\fe1y roundod, mrd tut eiMier virior^ 
nerer aceomp&hed. That anything might get a place in th<* 
Hhstby ’would luiTe been a much aalbr pivdiction, fitr a aheet would 
havecomrod the half-dosen horaeo iiiiiiwilialely buhind tim winner, 
and fhvouritea and outeidem ftniahiHl abn^ast of mn* anothra as they 
idwaja dow^hon both IhvouriteH and onteiiliMu are alike of luodomto 
muiHty. Ab will easily be reinembermi, there was a singular 
dearth of lirat-oliMS merit among the two-year-old colts last yeari 
and, M iH lock would have it, the very three whose claims to ilia* 
tinction ‘were highest became Uie vitaims uf anftjreseeu casualties. 
Mmswotlh, Eoomais, and Oouronne do For were undimbtedly the 
cream of the two-yoar-olds, and George KwMlf^cIi, who tm 
WedDesday achieTe<l the enniiest Ilerby victory that has been seen 
for many a year, was not within a stone of any one of them. The 
hmumitm death of Hsmn Tluthsohild catuu^d tlie disqualiHcation of 
Marsworth fbr all Ms engagemouts ; EcoHMiiis, whf)M Ws wen? 
always suspicious, was brought out for tlui Two Tiiousatid 
in a balf-preparod condition, sh if his tminor hn^i Wn 
mialile or afrmd to expose him to the urdiMil of really 
hard work; and Ctmr«3nne de For was believod to have, 
become a roarer, and was n^rtainly sold out of the last 
stable in FngUmd which would part with its b(.st repre- 
sentatiye^ and by tho hist owner in l^higland who ’w'ould hd a 
Derly wmner slip through his lingers for such a Ixigahdle ss two 
thoasand five hundred pfjunds. Furtlun* to smooth the way for a 
ffdt second-clasB horse whr^* legs could stand hard ground, neither 
Newry, the winner of the Middle Fark Plate, nor Sjnsctahir, sccoikI 
in the sanio race, nor Nupoleim 111., winner of the Chatupngne 
Stakes, was engaged in tho Ilerhy. Moreover, Fou d^Vmour, 
superior to George Frederick on public ff)rin, «lid not make tho 
ilB|^vemeDt that was (3.tp<3i’t<*d during the winter, and was 
uluniaicly preyenUnl by an accident from coming li> the pot^t ; 
Rovarberstion, who had so ni))idly fulvanct^il in form as to be able 
to make a dt)sd heat with the iiiicou<i tiered MissToto, and run the 
Two Thi>usaDd winner to a n**ck, hna Ni)ico)»e»o) iinalde to i’i.*sit*t 
the cflTects of the fiNirfully harrl ground, ainl thoiigli ho did put 
in an appearance lost W^nlnesdny, could hanlly in the 

proltmina^ canfijr; and, to complete lb** rliftjii4*r of acridriil?^, 
Atlantic, Ae winner of ibti Two Thousiind,injur4!d himself during 
his jonmey firewn Newmarket to Kps»>m Hulhcirnlly to miiK« 
the marks of the injury plainly jxo'fvptibk’ on tho Derby day. snd 
themby, however sujH*rficial tko niiwducf may liave IsHin, dot! id wily 
did not improve hia chance. 

It really seometl as if, wliat with disuiialijlcations, breaks’ 
down, and other oaeualti(‘?i, tln-TV would not only bo no 
dmt-clsas homes left to do biiltlo in the Derby, but vi'ry few of 
the second cksa eillier. Hence public? nttentinn was din*rl»«d 
to a number of obscure randidutes, whose names would other- 
wise never have been incnthmed in connexion with a great 
mce, Mr. Many Imd dvo engaged in the Derby, and 
H was hardty r^ssible that not one of the five rould 
stay a miks ami a half in moderate com|Mny. Ho Daniel, 
Gtenalnimiid, Rob Hoy, and Sir William ArVallacn were back<*d in 
the nubho vainly endeavourhi^ to antiitipale tbo judgment 
of the stalile aS' to which ahfjuld be its trusted rspresentative ; and 
whan at tan^h it’wns discovered that ftlenalmond was the wdc^cted 
one, the public msbed to support hint with all the old fervour 
of allegkupoe to the yellow jacket and black cap, slthmigh hia 
aohtary victory over Lemnos at Goodwood was tho only {mblic 
Mfovmaaee on which the liopcMi of his mccesa ^xiuM ha foumhal. 
Okwmlmotid aetusUy started Rrst fhvourito ff»r the Iktrliy; (uid 
pvohably no hofso, possessing such slender cmicntials, ever 
oosiqNed a similar pcisitSon. Then it was rememboied that 
TIpstsTya son of Adveotufur, had beatan Atbmtic last year at 
York : aad that tei was qnite enough to moke peo^ ask why he 
abohld not beat hkn agahi this year. JbeoUnus, whose imme was 
hatdly known to laoiiig men benire ho 'was eeeoiid in the Chester 
Copy 'waa alao daentod worthy olsuppoit in the present efoeReney* 
piokahly kairange ho had actually soeeeeded in gaficwiiig two miles 
uad a ttdjf with some credit to kunselfand without oiwMoiiirdowny 
£«on onak in did toe nt paifomers- as IVent, Bostrenror, aiM FIsat 
Lead ibmid ftiaadar the aacMr to aR m^uiriea as to the ipsouimIb 
§» iko u ord U katm ngwA in thou benw thart^M theih w«i 
md rnmkfimA ham hk tho taoa^ mj^mg dad dooti frikn 
amid haam * Hmaoo Ror ^ mm laaoen |0«iha% ImnS 
mm neocc dually ia emtaA Umpftio Us ww a hl a M fmhm* — * ^ 
kla dbekw want of w dRt an o nonUi tSho fMBeo- 


tiew of hie hrifflsut mod: eouki not ho oAhtad} niiA yd pli 
Amtofod thsiMdm witn^t^ hoomiMonllyaMm 

down dm hmaadUdo dm ateaighti ho wodi Imo 
I ehakiiig oAtke mblaih opncNmd to OootonRNl da 

Fer was lauidfy brought hack into ftwour when hia dMagwIthod 
twi>ywMMii|d perftMrnnukwa weiwiwoaBod^ Indaw^otdmhaiiunte 
of this woek ho was fliat Ihvoiwlto t dsepilo tho 
eoalidenco uf hie ftieuda^ tlm estabUshed aatmin that no Mamma 
win the Darby could not fsU to infloi^nos tho Jndlpmont of bankoau 
hx the cud, and both Qltoiaimond and Aaidlo p as a s d hiaaln the 
(|notHtiiNQe. Oddly imoiigb, G«oi|pe Fmderlok» who had at aaiy 
rate the recotumondsOkui of buitig perdwthr sound in wind ana 
limb and of having ahraye nut ciuditabk, if not bwUiandy^ lothar 
h>st ground than gained it ss the day of tho raimdmwMie.. Tho 
^ct is, that lie is not a pariicuinrly taking hum to tho Ho 
is a sumewliAt clunisydiH>king aui^, with a heavy diouMsr^ md 
pw<>4>ckv neck; lie has always lookt^d big also,, and he kmhial 
big OH Wednesday, though certainly U\mi so dmn at Nowaaarhst 
a mouth ago. Very Ihsw encomiums, bowev’er, were pas^ upon 
kitti, niiii had th<« start been dolnyod half an hour longer, it is piOh 
liable that the oBTere ngninst him wtmld have boeU aonswovaUy 
euhirgi^d. 

The min that fel} on Wednesday morning, though not sttMoUmt 
to adect the course, moteriany iucresasd the uoiaforS oi 
the visiuirs to Epsirtu, who, by the way^vre fewer in nunibsr than 
wo ever remember to have seen. ThoJtehv •fty ft, uo lougsr Urn 
great annual holiday for Lmdoiumi, nor arsKpsenn DOwtw tha only 
place where they can oonvouiontly enjoy— or imagine they enjoy— 
a day B rsedng. " Londommi hai*o tnany holidays now, ana all fM>rtiS 
of meiropoUtiin rare meHiings ore amingiHl fur their aiansettuiut. 
They have ih^velom^d of laU^ years a decided prelimm^ httrdln* 
tiK'cs tittd s(«t‘pKM?tinsQa, and we think that they am begiuaing to find 
Kpsom a delusion. They certainly stop sway ffom it itutre and 
moro every year; and on last Weilncsday^ pinked Darby day as 
fnr na tho wteither was c<iiH?emcd— die duninhuNHl attni^uee was 
ovetywhero (MTcoptihlo, at the milway Htations, on iha rRul up tho 
j hill, ill the {ftuldtH'k, in the neiglibourliuod of thsGmnd Htoud^ and 
oven ill ibo Grand Stand itself. Not only wm the visitom lawer 
in uuinb(*r, but they were also as unouthnsinsllo ss caA well bu 
imagiruHl. Iho Mr in tho imddock yfm the dullest ailkir we ever 
wittuisi^iMi. I’lMiplo seutntHi really aabamod of tho shabhv-looking 
lot of iiortft's piiruded lieAiro ilium, and that tho groat rat^o of the 
year should lie so iiuworihily coiiUwtail. Thnre wsa some compas- 
sion for a ialleti favouriU) like F.c«)Sfuus, soma ourioftity to see 
i’mmifino do For, whom one of tho clttvwrest traitiwrs in Englsnd 
lifid been r^nitciit to dismiss from his stable, and some faint amuse- 
ment at 1 be nppeammre of two such rouuurkabto cantlidaiiw for 
Derby huixuim as Hir Arthur and Dolfonl, wbu, acconlinr to 
ciirreht reports, were going to start U> mdtlo a bat as to wnich 
would cviino in last, jfiit there was no ontbusmsm, little partisan- 
ship, niiil but little expression of pronoutice.d opinion as to tho 
i'4soe of tile contest. IKiubt t<H)k the place of confidence, and 
iiidifi’ereneo of excif4*nierit. Perhups tho bursu most liked 
wiift L»olinijs— ccrliiiiily he w as preferred to oil her of his 
Htiiblo companions, Atlantic and Aqnilo ; and ho is a 
WL’ll-«lmped, lioigtliy Uors4«, with gorxl legs, and pn^seuting tlie 
general nppeunince of ii stayer. Tii^nl was voU<d a liandsuino and 
WhiiolmU ail improved hor^. hlourvinim do Fer, Utough not mueli 
grown, was wiry and well trained, full of utiisela, and with four 
«^xc« lien t logs. Atlantic and AquUo worn both ill splendid ootift 
ditjoii, and the Hrst-naciod MHunednonn thnwom for bin occideut, 
although, iia wo have mid, its marks worn plaialy piireaplihb. 
(ilennlhiund was rdao in inogulilceni condtUon, but his Hxnail siso 
cruatcal soum aat^misbiusnl. Ho has Imrdly grown sinro kmttyuur, 
and gives one thi kiea of being nioro littod to m hnlf^ile tkiisa a 
Tuilo and a half nourso. F.(HiK«iis hod fividetiily done some work 
since the Two Thousand week, but lui IooUikI m Hf his pretiUfldion 
had b<wn hurried — wliich no doubt was the cose — mid a glance at 
his forelegs was in no way renjHsoring as to the chonee of hia de- 
scending the hill t4> Tattehlmin f Corner iu safhty. Daetly, (ieorgu 
Friidcrick, us wo have said, failed to 11^ mnde mow enemm 

tlum friends in tho paddock ; and being evidently iusofmtible of 


tluin friends in tho paddock ; and being evidently iusonptiblo of 
considorably greater unprovoiiient, it wns held that he wotthl the 
for want of "condition in Ihe laatluilf-iiiih}. Not a few resolved tow- 
serve their support of him till tho iiotumii, when they were of opinion 
ho would bo fully wound up; and iliey will still he able to onrry 
thoir iiitentiun inUi elibct, though perhaps, on Ums ndventsgeous 
1 terms. 

{ Tho dulleiid spirtth^ss inspec ti/m in the psddodt havingtonainahNl, 

; the parade ond canter piiat the Granil Htttnd ftitlowod, and was got 
I through withgTuatcelcntv. Ajjnihi warn IxN^linusoodTwnt must Uked^ 
the lemrthy stride of the former altmoting uspooiol nttofitioii s 
whib Lird Falmouth's pair, Ouaroimo do For, mid KcosssUi aO 
went well, and Glunalittoiid seemed full id fiw, though of n ftm 
that was likely to bum itaelf out befciw mow than half thadistMiae 
had basil traverwd. Rerorbmtion could not rnlis a gidlop, and 
ooghtwit to have bwn wot to the post, andaciM olflia (idur 
eompstiton! semusd <|aito oat el thm ilrinaat, Tha twsiiiw^ 
mow than last Tuar, Oioiigh wRh Jwidly ows aiMf tbW oa 
go«d M Kmwt « G«m Fa w »w idi H- y >t to Sm in 

good tan^ and had tha daeeiwy aot to ofta tUiA» am^ 
tm^e. Aw toaftto a t B Mft aannytotofhuwaacouhldniHMtoKat 
off ^hato done «ia Sm aato m apaadOgraaMatoliftaad tlwti 
THiiab, mcMt af than, <nto(pi|||htof nant', aad twM nmoh, tra ara 
n41UatrtoadB)dt,at74UaMninlidi topaHSMtton. At tha aaij 
Old laa) attaii9t.-4lum'«aa jaftana oppartanit, ba&m ftr a flf« 
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Sag start which in othar dav» would have beoo token odfintege of 
the dog ihll; but eo indidereot were the puhlioihit the oiiih 
tomorv ■£>ut anooundug that the rooe bee commepced wee bndi^ 
audible. The etory of the race is eimplj this, that Voltumo node 
the running for Geoige Frederick, who icept leieurelir in tfie rear, 
up to Tettenham Comer, end that, when that wretcoed turn had 
been aafeW nogotiated, Ueorgo Froderick took up the running for 
himself, l&d afi his opponents safe in a moment, Mid won in a 
cofflinon eanter by two lengths, which might hare been siz if it 
had been desired. We never saw the Derby so decisively won at. 
auoh a distance from the finish. At a quarlM of a mile from the 
judge's box nineteen horses out of the twenty might have been 
pulM up; so utterly hopeless was their onanee, so assured, 
beyond tne possibility of doubt, was George Frederick's victory. 
The contest for second and third places was, however, as 
close as the winner's triumph was decisive. Here Jack 
proved himsedf as good as bis master, fkvourites and 
outsiders were associated in a strange medley. Atlantic and 
Aquilo, their stable companion Loulinus, and their former stable 
companions Cuuronne do Far, Hostrovor, Trent, and the Vertumna 
filly, finished all together, Oouronne do For just securing the 
second money from Atlantic, who thus verified another Turf maxim 
that the winner of the Two Thousand is almost auro to got a placo 
in the Derby, and the other fiv<rbeingiKj close up that it was hardly 
possible to ssparato them. It must have been a great mortification 
to lliatthow Dawson to seo all his burses beuton by their former 
companion, and it is clear that ho must have taken an unduly un- 
favourable view of Ooiironno do For s condition. Not that his 
performance is much to boost of, for, when sovon homos can hardly 
be whipped apart, wldie un eighth is walking away from them at 
his leisure, the ]<gitijimie inference is that the seven are all m4)de- 
rato. Fun easily os George Frederick won, ho has yet to prove 
himself a first-class horse, and ho is not now by any means at liis 
best. What then must be the quality of those horses who could 
not JiJiiko even a show of a nu^e with him on last Wednesday ? 
In regiirato the favoiiriUj, (lleiialiuond, wo may ob»ajrve that ho 
never showed prominently at any part of the race, lie soomod to 
us to run very awkwardly ; but we learn that he met with a mis- ; 
hap of some frind iu the early part of the race which Hullicieiitly i 
accounts for his ignoininioua display. However much he may 
iiupro\e on this form, we do nut think that he will ever turn out a 
Stayer. ICcossais got safely down the hill and loi>ked as well as 
anything else till Oeorgo Frederick caiuo out and tumumed the 
lead, in the hist quarter of a mile he <lruuped further and futlhor 
behind, and it is clear that ho will never sliow to udvanUige except 
over a six -furlong course, whore hi.s line spued may still serw liiiu. 
As (Jeorge l*nHleri(?k may be expected to nuiKe considerable iiu- 
lirovoment botwenii this and Si*ptember, it cannot be riMisimably 
anticipated tluit any of the nineieeu horses behind him in the 
Darby will have much chance of turning tlie tables on him. 


REVIEWS. 


CAIlJNES’a POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

I T Is with ^roat pleasure that we welcome another contribution 
to Political Economy fVom the ablest living representative of 
the school of Hionrdo oua Mill. Mr. (Jaimes in his pn^sont work 
aims at restating and modifying some of the diKtrinos which liave 
hitherto passed muster as established principles. He brings to 
the tusk a remarkable power of sustained and accurate tbought 
upon topics whiob ore apt to bewilder an ordinary brain *, and a 
CM^oitv for lucid expression which is hanlly loss rare and 
odniirable. Mr. Oaimes, indeed, is so much at his ease amidst the 
complex phenomena presented by modem commerce, he hikes 
suob obvious delight iu working out corollaries hitherto iiunoticed, 
ho has such difficulty in tearing himself away from speculations 
which are of theoretical Interest, though too refined t<i fx) of much 
practical utility, that the task of the critic is nitlier uu- 
plcMuintly oDomus. Wo should never differ from Mr. Caimos 
on oconomicol questions without suspecting the accuracy of 
our own logic, for every propositioD which ho puts forward 
has evidouUy been oousiuered coirefitlly by a trained and 
acuto tlnnker. Iu such coses a critic criticises himself 
os well as his author. , We are happy, indeed, to find ourselves so 
ikr in substantial afrreement with Mr. Caimos that we shall iuiye 
littlo occ^ision for mingiyings of this nature ; and if we expressed 
disagreomoiit we should intend to suggiwt grounds for on arrest of 
judgment rather than for reversii^ the decision. Mr. Caimos, indeed, 
does not, like some recent writers, countenance any economical 
heresies* On the most important point discussiMi in the present 
volume no rather endeavours to re-establish the orthodox doctrine 
which bad suffered iVom the lapse into heterodoxy of one of its 
most distinguished expounders. Mr. Caimes has oonsistently de- 
fended the claims ot VoUtical Economy to be eonsidered as a 
Bcisuct). Mr. Thornton, partly followed oy Mr. Mill, proposed a 
change which, from this mint of view, would 1^ little wss revolu- 
tiontu'y than a proposal to give up the truth of the laws of 
juotiim in dmamical treatises. If Thomtmi^ criticisms were 
well foiiuded, the treatiRes of liicaulo and of Mr. Mill Umaelf would 
be fbndomontally erroneous. Ami, thwefora, to hbee||»t those 
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criticisms would he to admU that the sdeooari^ Jbi 

ibimded, if indeed a science wew possible. 
of the established dogmas is of a diffczentiiaturp. Me hoUb tihot 
ovenigbti have been mode and disturbing Ibroes Mgjected ; aad 
that ^ makixu a fuller statemeot, the valuable troths ali«e4j die- 
eovered may be preserved, and thoosy be mede to aoonmmndate 
itself more accurately to facts. We na»y iUnstrote the point kf 
. the anokgy of the natural sciences. Wnters on mocbenics ttoke a 
number of assumptions for the soke of simplicity whkh ens not 
accoxately verifieA They talk, for example, of pMrttcdfy rigid and 
perfectly flexible materials, though such materims do not exist' in 
nature. If the formulas derived from such hmothesse wm 
plied to concrete cases they would of course ho found wonting. As 
no machine is construoied with mathematical oceun^, nor of 
absolutely rigid materials, a microscopiool examination would 
prove that the results given by theory were not precisriy reofiecd* 
Mr. Thornton, pointii^ to su^ discxenoncies, would say that the 
theory must be radically erroneous, bur. Oaimes, more logically oa 
we think, points out that the theory requires to be supplen^tea ly 
making the original assumptions correspond more oocurately tp the 
facts. Allow for friction or imperfect rigidity .and the doctrine will be 
fully verified. The Iwpothescs made by political economists differ (hr 
more widely from the facts of experience than those of 
philosopliors, becauso the phunomeiia under consideration ore frr 
more complex. Economists, for example, generally the 

existence of unrestricted freedom iif competition to oxpl^ many 
phenomena of prices and wages. As Mr. Cairnea veryatfiy points 
out, this assumption is ofieu very for indeed from representing the 
actual state of the case. Ho shows especially, iu the case of wogee, 
Low the phenomena will bo modified by the existence of what he 
calls non-competing groups " of labourers. He thus arrives at 
formula) ivhicb are ne<.^uRsarily more complex than those given by 
previous writers; but which form a nearer approximation to an 
accurate account of various social changes. The old theory waanot so 
much wrong as inadequate. The teiuioncies which it assumed really 
<‘.visted ; but they were masked or counlurac'ted by other forces. 
Jiy such modifications, Political Kcouomy can bo brought nearer 
to the problems actually nresoutod ; and it is chiefly in this 
direction that wo miist foolc for its iniproi’eiiieut, and ior its be- 
coming ultimately fitted to form j)ai*t of a hanuonious social 
science. Mr. Cairnea is tlierelbre fiilly justified in expressing a 
belief that his book is nut autaguniatic, but rather suppiemenUury' 
Smiili, Miilthns, Uiciirdu, aud Mill. 


to the teachings <ji’ .\dom ! 

I The work is divided into three j>artH, dealing res|>ectively with 
I the theories uf value, of labour and capiutl, tuid of international 
value. W'o can give but a very inadequate account w'ithin our 
' space of the problems nith which In* deals; and we must content 
ourstjlves with saying, in regard t<» tJie last chapter, that it con- 
tains an admiraole investigation of the general doctrine of in- 
ternationnl tmile, illustrated by sumo very iustructive I'emorks 
^ upon theroceut industrial develumnent of the United States. We 
; vvuiiUI fain hope that some of tlie l^rotcctionisis of that country 
• would read ami digest Mr. Oaimes scriticism; but wo much fear that 
ihty require to bo educated lx>fort* thev can appreciate hisai'gumeDts, 
iiuii to bo rendered less selfish before they woual admit that the argu- 
ments, Jiowover sound in thiauselvcs, should load them to prefer 
national welfare to iiersonol profit. On the other two porta of 
the bi>ok we must say a little more. Mr. Cairnes subjecta the 
doctrine of liicartio and Mill, tliat ** cost of production " datermines 
prices in the case of unrestricted exunpotition, to a searobing 
examination. Admitting that, iu a certain sense, the theory li 
not only true but of great importance, he thinks that it requiios to 
be at once restated and modified, llesides supplying some valu- 
able corrections, chiefly suggested by the absence in many caoea of 
otluctive competition, Mr. Oairnos's mode of stating the oaoe 
cleap away many popular fallacies. Mr. Mill considers wages and 

S rolits to be the chiet elements of cost of production." Now, says 
Ir. Caimos, it is illogical to identify wages with cost, for this is to 
identify the two ideas most radically opposed to each other— namely, 
the sacntico which men incur in labouring and the lewora 
of their sacrifice. The cause of the confusion is a 
simple one, which has contribute<i much to perplex other 
economical auestions. It comes in foci from placing onnqlvss at 
tlie capitalist B point of view, instead of taking the more geneiol 
groimd of the intcresU of society at large. . Wages form, of 
coarse, part of the coat to the capitalist who advances them ; but 
it is a fallacT to treat them as port of the cost to the whole omni- 
xation of which ho forms a part. The vocabulnry of commeroe has 
of courso been constructed from the capiulists standpoint^ and 
Political Economy has been compellod to dmw its nomeodatiiia 
from that vocabulaiy. The conaEMjuence ia a constant oqb- 
fiision of ideas similar to that which would mult in sationomT 
if we used the cosmical force of gravitation in the sense of 
a force which aUrsets bodies towa^ the oentie of the earth. 
Mr, Osime^ therefore, plodng himself at more geneml 
point of view, resolves the '* cost of ptoductktt" into the 
sfifcrifioe of labour," the aacrifico made by the capitalist in 
the form of ’’ahstinepoe," and, finally, the sserifice made in the 
shape of "risk." Thus stated, the theoiy expounded ht Bieordo 
Mill is not abr^gsted; for, by a happy ineonsistsiicy, thew 
frequently used the tenn in the satne sense ; but H is f mm 
many coafitsioni| and mods more coherent and oompieheit- 
rive. We must conAne ourselves to notie^ cm condmnoiu Mr. 
Ootm cimif up vrithnSot nempioutty %^eoi«isimi invriMdn 
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■MMt oftlittiorfikoloirooit of nrodbotkoL, In Act, ■• no lOTt, 
^'Qidhallcli wtA woom xoo^vo Am romnnemtUiB in Amorion 
temOniriiidnirtiy nnd tbrnfore the claim 

to ptoiialoii of Amectan induatiy, gvoondca upon tbc higb " ocni 
ofprodttfitkm” (bi the eommon mm) nmoM "a demand for 
§pSM ligiilatAe aid In eonaidaiation of the poamaion of 
Muatrial AdUtiea, a oomnlalnt, in ahort, a^cainat the 
"^oeptional bounty of nature,** lie goM on to show dearly 
tint ue dDe^ inabilify of Americana to compete with Eogtand 
In the meau&ctnre of outleiy and calico meana aimply that they 
eamiot compote with ua conaiatentlY with obtaining that rate of 
femuneietion on their industiy wmch A cturent in the United 
Statoi.** The inability proves that they pomcuM adv'antages, not 
that they eufler Aom dimwhecks. A aa If a skilled artiean 
diould oomplaia that he could not compoA with Uie hedirar and 
ditdMOr. I^t him only he conAnt with the hedger and dJAher'e 
reA of pay, and there he nothing to prevent him from entering 
the lifts even against thA rival. The ambition of the Amiiricans 
A, A Act, to crapeA not merely in those commoditiee A the pro- 
duction of which they have a great advantage^ but in all com- 
xno^tiea; and thA preAiiaiou could only reach its legitimaA end 
by destroying all AAmational trade whaAver. ^bougn the fallacy 
may have been ofAn pointed out in some degree, it has never been 
BO decAively sAA, and iA root in the loose conception of what A 
meant by "cost of production ** so clearly exhibited. If this were 
the only service rendered to PolititMil iCconoiuy by Mr. Caimes, 
he would deser^’e the praisct of having pruAhly atlded more than 
most Uving wriArt to toe cleamoas of our conceptions. 

We must add, however, that the second |)art, in which he 
attackSi and^to our thinking disposes conclusively Of, the falAcies of 
such writers as M, I^ugo and Mr. Thom An, some of wliirh. as wo 
have said, were sanctioned bv Mr. Mill, is also of grt^i value. NN'o 
fear that oven Mr. Caimes will not be able to slay that most la-r- 
sAtent and pestilent of all fallacies, which is imfdicitly admitteil 
by Mr. ThomAn and more expressly mam UiniHl by M. fK)nge. tlmt 
a demand for commodities is a demand for AA)ur. It is rather 
amusAg to find that the AVir York Dribunt repixxiuccs the old 
sophAti^ in the old application. MaridoviUu said that the tire of 
London had done as iiiiich good as liarm on account of tlio eii- 
couiagoment given A builders and carpenters; nnd the itiAlligeut 
TWAms lilies the same argiunent on the occasion of tJie tlru of 
Chicago. Mr. Caimcs> new exposition of the " wuge-fuud *’ theory 
A A our opmion perfectly satisUictory, and disiierm's the objections 
foimded on an erroneous conception of iA lueaiiiiig. Put, Without 
following him upon this ground, we must venture a few remarks 
upon an a^ment which perhaps rt^uircs some elucicAtioii. Mr. 
Caimes discusses the mat problem as A the cause of the increasing 
divergence between lor^ and small pr^rties. He arguen, 
amongst other things, that an increased eftfcieiicy of AAmr will 
only adect the poor so Ar as it cheapens the commodities which 
they consume. If, he says, the pr(»duction of some article con- 
sumed only by the rich As m^e easier, the only result will bo that 
the value of the article will decline in propiiprtion. A gi\en 
capital will yield a larger rctiiro on this particular article ; but ns 
the value declines, the rattm of the value produccHl to the value ex- 
pended will remain iindAturbed. ThA strikes us as an inconi- 
pleA sAAment of the case. Admitting that the value of the 
supposed commodity will fall, it will vet foUow that the total 
pfodnets of industry are AerroBod and, set far,* that there is a 
greaAr inducement A saving. If the eiheiency of Inlxatr in 
legmd A all articles of Inzury were suddenly doubled, the n^sult 
mi^t be that Ae price of each article would be halv<Hl ; and, 
A ttot sense, profiA would be unaltered. Hat in that case 
•very pound received by the capiAlist would AAg in twice 
SB many laxuriee. The immedmA effect upon the Aboursr 
woidd lie nothing; Ait, if we assume human natiirft A remain 
constant, an increased disposition on the part of the rich A 
and therefore on increase of the wage-fund, should bo the 
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BUffioient to effect a very material Ai|drotwinoot A of 

the UA^urAg cAbbob. The wagwi of all olasiea of Aboomc above 
the lowest would be sufficient A enable tbem A Aad MAlonnl 
hvoa if only they had Ae nsceassTy lestas and eapicl* 
IAb: and A« couBcqueiit Aiprovemeni A self-festiaAt end 
prudence would prevent jHipulation pvesBing ee et present 
against the wsge-fUnd. And, in the next pAoe» the queatkm 
wheAer they Avoat their saving A order A beconio themaolvea 
eapitalisA, emplo}^mi of Abour as well as Abouxeie, or aAapiy pot 
them out A iuArest, i»feroB A us A A of Becond^ Aiportimoe. 
In one caae they would Ave to oust a certaA num^ ol 
eapitalAu, aud in the other thev would, \o a certaA ektent, 
diBOoumge the BiivingH of oAor ohuiefiB by oeeupyAg the field for 
investment. If Uie capitali«ts found Ummselvcs hsaiim by the 
competition of Co-operative SocieUes, they would A dAposM A 
lend their money rather than employ it A busineiSi and Um tame 
efieot would A pividuced on the rate of AArest which Mri Oahnies 
dreads IVom Uie other alArnative. If worAuen generally^ useil 
Aeir savings to buy their own houMvi, or to putchsM annuitAs for 
their old ago, we do not si^ why the eflect should not A as good 
as if they Wame sharers in the risks and profiA of oommeraial 
specuAtions. Mr. Caimes stotes very ir^y the advantsgea of aeon* 
niuAted capital in incivasiug the elTiciphcy of industiy, and the 
same causes may A expoeted A promoA the advantam of unity 
of adiiiinistratiou. The question, however, A aometning of the 
lan;<^t, and we may A content A say tAt proAUy IA reault 
win not At so uniform oa theorists are apt A assume. Oo- 
o|M)ration has doubtless a grout future, but we Ave ypl A Aatti 
what an> the limits A its applimbility. We must, however, coo- 
elude by expr»«ssing cuir coDSciousneas that we Ave done very 
M'auty jusllt^e to ii book which is full of luminous suggestions for 
the improvoinent of the thuiiry of which it treaU. 


RWlNUrKNK’S BOTHWFJjL^ 

M il. 8WlNlUHiNlVi;|; new poem has boon looked for with 
mmic curioNity. His earlier writings, amid much that was 
rank and noinome, cuntainiMl also much that was noble and beauti- 
ful. It was cliHir that bo had the gounine poetic lacoliy, however 
insane and dcgrndotl might rtccasioimlly A bis use of it; and there 
were many who looked h4>poruIIy A tne future, trusting that time 
might purify as well us mature his muse. Heveu or eight years 
Imvc cApscfl since tli4*n, and it esnuot A Mid that Mr, Swinburne 
has during tlmt period aiviui his votoriiHi much encouragement. 
Since the appearance of Poemt and Ballade ho bus piibliMhcd o^y 
Rotiio stray si la A lies of verse, which soorniHl to muicaA rather a 
decline tAin gn^wth of power, lie appt'^red iiideiMl A A settling 
down into chronic hysArics, nnd to have grown coiiAnt wi£ 
sound at the 6X)[)enso of semse. When It was aunouncf^i tAt A 
WHS angage^d on an important wr^rk whAh was A cast his former 
trifling into the sliade and A vindU'aA hA genius, it was fmmA tAt 
tNurliapa the eflort had Aicn dcfferred too long. This work, however, 
W now aptH^ared, and we may say at once tAt it seems A us fully 


■As A save A proportional not A the suAtantial reward, but to a 
esartsiii irhHarary proportion Aiween the values cxpt'nded and 
reeatved. If we ask why lA raA of profit should onwail, the 
anavrar can only A given by saying tAt the sacrifice o/aAtinence 
" ' 1 by the enjoyment derived from the product. If, then, the 

pio£iet A suddenly Aereased, a lower mA of jprofit should A a 
eufiAtet induostaent A lA aaae amount of saving. 

We do not attach mneh importance A this criticism, wAch 
woeAd not A nj eaaa aflect t A general soundneM of Mr. Cairncs » 
oondimkiiii. On anothor poAt we feel more doubt, rieeuig the 
diiBettUy of Incrsaaing tA waoe-dbnd, be finsUy decidea tAt 
lA only Ml hc^ of Improvi^ tA AAurers poeitioa liea 
A coHMwatAn. Mr. Oaima^ indeed, A fully sensible tAt 
eA pK>blsi& A not meraiy sMomAaL and tAt tA spread of 
ooNopmtioo eeuldoiily A made possible by an ineieeee of prudenee 
aadwtefidgiBMentliepsaiof tA AImi^ If thA 

A gnm Adf we do not see why uafeovemeot wiM mi taA ^loe 
A odwr ffiActAna. Iffir. Chines MArk^ te exaii^, tfA 
lao^^ooiA AmoallyiMiaoaicd^^ Ifttewoiib* 
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has now apni^Hred, and we may say at once tAt it seems A ua fully 
to justify tnone who had c(»nfidcnce in Mr. riwinburne's capacity 
for higher things. There A nothing Are A graitfe the pnurtot or 
A aUrin the prudAh. if Uiere is occtisionAlIy a pAinnoM of speech 
which soimds a little strange, it A only aniioneat sAiplAity, aad 
gives the Avour of the age A which the sAry AArigs. BothweUt 
m short, is not a mere repetition of VhaiUlard* It A altogether 
Alger in conception and ex(5cutiim, and Ae atmosphere is pure. 

Mr. Swinbumo*s most pr<ijiidic4Ml critic cannot, wo thmk, deny tAt 
liothn-^ell is a poem of a very high character. It A wntion in a 
Asid, nervous styA and moves with sAbdy measure. Kveiy Uno 
bears traccH rif powrr, hidividunJity, and vivid imagination. TWs 
is much energy and pie^'si(m in tlm Asik, but the reader will A 
agreeably sur{irised bv M r. Swinbumo’s new moderation and sobriety. 
The versification, while ciiiimcAristioally supple and molodious, 
also HtOiiiiB, in spitt^ of s«»nio Hfreciaiious, A a sustained strength 
and dignity of a remarkable kind. Mr. Kwinbume A not only a 
mast45r of the music language, but he 'has tAt iiifleaorihaDA 
Audi wh Ah disoloHCs the true pi>et the Auch that Ufu from off 
Ae ground. At lA same time, with all these meriU, B^thwtU 
must A ndmowledged A A rather a disappointing book. It A so 

f ood tAt it ought A Ave been much Alter, onf it might easily 
ave Am made Alter. It is SMlAfaciory A find tAt the miet has 
lifted himoelf out of tA mire in which A prevAiwly dablDed, and 
that he A now dcvotiiiff himself A work more wurthy pf hA powsii. 
UiiforAnately, either nom a Ao wanton sclf^coiffidianeaL or Imni w 
bluntncss of art Aim sense, A has contrived A It difficult A 
do justice to the oxeedAnoes of hA poem. To A enjoyad, a poem 
must A read, and very hard imding. In the fiiut 

place, there A a ArribA deal of It. It A not everybody who, A 
hut, dm, hw tinfl ta mA thnwgh 531 iMgw vt Mtto 
dowly prutod T«m AntemthaiewttolMv«tiiti««iid|lftt]«<nc« 
fo^tuk mi^ ^aMKaiMd^ th« wid of 

it> mfachiof is pot nmAjf fki^ it » toiy long .toiy. It i. 
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The i^Tiev. 


[Jtaie 


tbdt it iff a etory told in far too many woxda. Xi i» not 
kmgilie bnt unrottsoiMblB ond unooMWMiry bngth, thiit wo 
to. Tb^ flvo aet« of Bothweli luno about equal to four or iivo 
playa of Bha^poare rolled trigetber. There ore aingle apeeelioi in 
it >iYuch urn aa long aa two or throe of Bha)u)^are^» aconoit 
Scftxeoly any of tiu) characters to open their moutha fax 
tlmn a . whole iiage or two of tallang, and some of them have a 
way of rdbning through half-a-doson or a doMin pages, without 
pausing for breath* 

On the title-page the poem ie called a tragedy, and the autkoTi 
in hie (h^dicatioa to H. Victor Hugo, speaks of it aa 

Mon drimft f^piquo et pioin do tuinulte ct do Hiimmo. 

It 10 needleM of coutio to say that this does not imply that the 
work 10 intenderl for the stage. All tluit i« meant ie ti^t it is a 
poem in a dramatic form, liut there are fiiir limits to the length 
ereu of nn epic, and there ran be no qia*siion that Mr. Bwiabtime 
has tranagreMod them hi this instance. The bo«)k is ruined by its 
exuberant and irrepressible ditl'usencsH. It is s()metifu«« f<aid of a 
wood that it cannot be seen for the trees, nnd it may certainly be 
said hme that the poem is hidden in the dense pnifusiou of the 
wo^rds. Mr. Bwiiiburne’s uimui is like an iU-regulaU^l tap ; though 
only a drop in a ^Poon is wuuted, out blurts a dtdugo wbonover the 
tap is turned. Tim victim of a t<K) wisy fluency, lie apparently 
finds it easier tc go on than to limv« off; and his verw3 is 
really so round and full and flowing that sunujlimca we can 
hardly Xvondor at his infatuation. On the whole, however, 
Mr. browning H closely-packed puzzles are far from being so 
fktiguing as Mr. Bwinbimjc's* overpowering wordirnm He inight 
almost be* supposed to have made a uiatrh with himself to wrap 
up ovei^thlng ho has to say in IIhj gi’eatost uoiwible nuinlxT of 
words.* The wearying and deproHsing influenco of this ex- 
travagant prolixity is intensiflod by doficicnciert in jicrspective and 
dninijitic variety. 'l%o chameters nil make too long Kpoeches, and 
tlie speeches ore too much in the same style, liighling on a piigo 
at random, without tlio name of tbn chameter then spe.ik- 
ing to guide you, it is soiuotimos dilficult to know to wlunu the 
spoocli should bo assigned. Mary Btuart at liiuoa has oviduntly 
modelled her stylo on Knox, or Knox has copied the Queen’s. 
There are two dreams in the book, both of n shipwrikdc, one 
dreamt by Ihmiley, and the other by Ilothwell, but the btyle in 
which each dream is told is the same. Mr. Swinburne has 
muloubtedly ttanhos of dramatic brightness; but ho is dclicieut 
in sustained dramatic uni muti on. Ji is characters are Ujo much 

talkiug-nnichiu(3s. They cuiiio in aiul make long staUuuuntH of 
their Toolings and gctmral slate of mind, luid whut they would 
like or would not like; but there is scarcely anything of the 
quick interulmnge of dramatic dialogue. Jn fact, it is rather 
monologue than dialogm*, iK^causo, thougli tlu^re may be two 
people at once on the stage, tlm do mit couverse m) much as follow 
aacii other in monoliigui^s. The same lUdect was ubsunable in 
which was admirable as a subtle study of chametor^ 
but weak ns a drauuiHo repm'^uitation. In such a slorpr as Mr. 
Swinburne has chosen there is of course abundance of stirring 
incident, but the incident is almost all outsiile the play, and lias 
little or no efl’ect on the characters. The puppets have been 
dressed and trained boforcliaiid, aiul minHin to the end just what 
they were when first put upon the stage. The object of a drama 
should be to show how character is evolved or modillcd under tho 
iaflueiuu) of incident. 

Those wJki Jiavo road ChadeUml will know the view which Mr. 
Swinburne takes of tho idiaructor of Ciueuii ^lary, and to this he 
adheres, altboiiffh abating the poisonous unimaUsm which was a 
stain upon the ioviuer picture. *lttry is still the same liilut, bright, 
inhuman croaiuro, unscrupulous and romorseUms in the indulgence 
of her passions, whether of love or hate, now thimteuing, now 
cajoling or bolmyiug, and true only to the lust of tho hour which 
she idoutifios with herself, lly tlio side of Ikitliwell she assumes 
•oiu.ywhat of a resemblunce to Cleopatra, but she lucks the large 
and gtwiiol philosophy of 8tuvks|HUu:es lilgyptian, and lluthwell 
is but a clownish Antony. Tho chariictcr which Mr. BwiubuJi'no 
has eudonvoured to fairtray is thus deaonbixl by Ivnox 

Her iK>ul 

Is ss s flsmo of firs, in.'virialilo, 

Aiul nubtle H« I bin w.itor } with her crait 

lii p.'i'Wiou iniuglsd »> Insepiu-nWv 

That enuh •trongth fhuii ether, her swiff wit 

lly pii!»iion being fukindlvtl and ini^e hut, 

And by hef wither keen ami nanionato heart 
So tumiiejvd tliat it bum it«uli nut out, 

CuiK'diuiiug tu no end. 

TTi^r fierce passionate nature craves perpetual variety ond oxcito- 
uient. Bhe is in love with BothwoU whilo still phiyiug with 
KUzio, and she chafes Bothwell with her jealous coquetry in a vain 
utVort to atrilvo new spai'ka of lovo out of the tou^h trooper, llor 
chiuigetul momlB ai’o cleverly touched in one ot her ^ems with 
HiZiL lo. Bhe has just been gloating with savage ferocity o\er tho 
coutciuplated dv^stxuctioU of her ualMirother MtinaTi ^d then 
iKc suddenly drofvs into a tune of siiuplo iunocenco^.tttia wiaiuvi she 
were some plain couiiuuii woman “ with no Stats t6 stay ” t— 

Qi tout. Ciod wiluoM me, I hod r«itbcr ba vs-bDlll 
Aud lK>ru a mean woman, and Uvo low 
With UarntloMo Imbit nnd purity 

to my duU «Wih-day, a .••hi'phord'n wiHt, 

TIm a qwN^n oJathod and (trowiwul witli 1o\ytt andibsf* 

|Usaio«> Am you no woary oi' oiwwjw, and would not hs 
waariair wnxon ot »ti«iit»ftdcur 


Tart of roy wiilu I could ho glad sod good 
livlttjK 00 bm, witii Uttie Isboiiri self 
And little oloopo sod watoilMi, night and day 
Failing and flowing u omnll waves tw low Sow 
Frotu shine to shadow onfl hocdk and imt iitid hi 
Among the firths and rvschf* of low life : 

I would I wen away and welL Ko mom, 

For rlearlove talk no mom of poliev. 

Let France and fiiiih and envy and Anglaiidbs^ 
And kingdom go otul people ; I had nUiav nst 
Owlet for all my ^implo i>jnico oflife,. 

With few frieiwW lov»*e idling my Ufe*dam ia 
And few things known and grace of huinbla ways 
A loving little life of awvet (>inaU works. 

Good laiib, I was not made fer other life. 




There is too much iteration in tho picture of the Queen. 
Her biirste of rage, her cuiboh of her otiomios, her altecnatione 
of queenly dignity imd womanly wil^, hnr fundUng of her 
brawny lover are repeated to widonness. The meat tiiesouie 
parts of the {mem lire her love uiessa|tcs to BothweV. 
^ere is perhaps more eridettco of dramatic capocitj in tko d^ 
lincatiou of ilarnley than in that of any of the othor choraetera. 
His weak, vain, swnggering nature, yet not without a touch of 
nobler qualities which might have ripened if Mnrr had not 
blighted them by her contempt iiud hatnHi, is skilfully touched. 
Kixzio is a mere shadow, and Ikithwell scarcely more, and John 
Knox is only a grave figure in a black gown, who delivers eloquent 
denunciations of the Quet^n. One of Knox’s speeches tills fourteen 
pges without break, and is midoubtedly very ^prand in its u^cstic 
intenaity. We can only quote a fragment of it. Iluox points to 
tho fate which Imd bidaJJen all who over loved her — OmuiltoDi 
Uurdoii, then Chastelard, llksxio, and Dariiloy : — 

Uj* ihvtie 

The Hlain and dayer, tho spoiler nitU the spoiled 
Tli.nt eat'h have lain down hy h»‘r we«Ulf*d side, 

Whkh will ye ^ay hath Hlepl within lier hw! 

A Hk'vp more euried. and from mora evil drvunia 
Found n wonw waking ? he (hat with a hla>»t 
Which roiik tlio loud night aa a cry from luiU 
Was blown forth darkling from her slu;et<f, or he 
Hiat shaivd and soiled them ti» thi-^ day whereon 
God east.i him out u|w>n thetraekof Cain 
To Hei* for ever with uneleaiuu'il red liauiK 
And seek and lind not where in tlie waate world 
To hide tlie wicked writing on hia brow 
Till <.iod roiu death upon him ? 

• • • • « 

Or if G<*d haply give hia lightnin.u'4 rh.-'irge 
lliev hurt him not, and hid In*, wiivl pa'»- hy 
And the stroke spare him of the )M»Ued ehaul, 

'rium ai'ving hiiaselt eaat out id ail that live 
But not of ilenth aceeptod. e very vv line 
An alien soul and sht lUTh v’. frum (iml, 
lie atniH go iinul with hate id his nvvii srntl, 

Of God and man and life and death, and live 
A loathlier life and deadlier than tho womf'^ 

That fmJa on ileath, and when it rota from him 
C'ur»c tiod and div. Such end have thaw? that loved ; 

And ahe that waa U'lon d, what end i>hHU she ? 

While thoro is througliuul thu ^uxun much passion, there is a 
curious absoneo of tho pathetic elomt*nt. Tli^ra is eajiecially a hard- 
ness about Mary which is, to say the least, a mistake in art. A^tu' 
Kizzio is killod, she is fuU of pity fi^r herself nnd rage against 
his murderers, but there is not q word of tcadomess for the poor 
wretch himself. The only approach to pathos is in tlio very fine 
scene where Jane Gordon, iiuthweli s divorced wife, takes leave of 
him and of the (^ueou. This luurdncss of tone, and want of teudurness 
and spiritual sympathy, are certainly suriuns blemishes. Indeed, 
it is continually forced on one that, skilful as Mr. Swinburne is 
within his range, it is a range with decided limitaiitiuSi and that 
he fails to touch the iiohlost chords of huimai nature. The reader 
is left nt last with a sense of something wauling. There ore no 
lines that linger in tho memory, no thoughts that open up the 
higher spheres of feeling nnd im^iuation. Mr. Swinbums ia more 
at home in description than in dramatic ovolutioa. Jlere, for 
exAinplo, is a vivid picture of the marriage of Maiy an d lioth- 
well: — 

MK1.VXLJ.S. 1 have unt wH*n fur any c-luuicu till now 
So changed a worn an in tha luca m 
Snving with cxtn im' sicknitM. She wua wed 
In her old inounung habits, and her ra<s> 

A* dwitUy M w«n* tb>’V ; the iwi\ wnnu joy • 

Thai Uuglied In iu fair fentnre. and nut hiwrt 
Id the eyes and granoiia lipa aa to Miluie 
AU otliera' e^'oa with sweet regaidl‘iUuei», 

Looked AS wheu winds have worn (ho whitc-roso leaf ; 

No lire bctw'eeri her eyvJid^ niul no fiutver 
In tbo April of her cbeeJu ; their apritig scold, 

And hat fer want of very heart to wei'p « 

Th^ had been raiuior than they were h»ck)nL 

HRKttina. And his new grace of Orkney ? 

Mblville. The good Ihike 

Was dumb while Adam Bothwelt with grave Ups 
Set forth the Dcandal. of his lewd life past 
And fair fhlih of hU praaent penlttiire. 

Whose to come being hfeher than his past pises 
Should eaqdstu those gone and their good, works 
Atone those evil } hardly twitched his m 
Or twinkled half his thick Hu*a curve of Wr, 

Idafeliiiug ; hoi wiMi tlw liWtop fMide 1^ 

Hto hugthivilfewl with In ra flowed 
liei Mm i d .ni *twera.fot pridt snd miiphty kswt 
To «seU sflA ddM with nasafe^ 

To take tnta ihs fm itflta rad look 
p dsDMa «nd alt adMwra ta^ 

MraeiiiofdtlywiiraiAieik 

tanAtlisWi' > 
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The Satuiday Bevi^w. £jinie6« i»ii 


Kot long before, in the huit chapter but one of the firet' Tolame, 
when cayiog that the Mimeters of the Confederation in foreign 
fountries were allowed the rank of Ambaaeadore, he addi:—- 

And thU WM at a moment when, with exception of tba btare btit 
inei^lfleant cantona of Switzerland, the Kepublie had long been an obc<Me 
idea. 


We are sorry to eoe bfr. Motley fiilling into the wretched French 
iargon about *'the Kepifblic/’ ^Uhe Kevolution.*’ and the like* 
mr can wo understand what he means by saving tnat the liepublie 
was an obsolete idea, when, as he presently remembers, there was 
ptill Voiiic‘o, when there were also Genoa and Lucca anallagusa, to 
•ay nothing of the Free Citios of Germany. Perhaps, howeve^ 
most of these were guilty of the unpardonable ain of exiguity.’’ 
Nor do we quite see the good of such stranm metaphors as the 

natbologif^ phenomena^ of a Commonweal^. Nor do wo know 
wnat is meant by tbe system of Switzerland being t4)u limited 
and homely.*’ The United StatfMS themselves are not unlimited, and 
we do not know that homeliness is a fault. Nor can we^ under- 
stand why the political history of Switzerland, which goes on still, 
should not bo as instructive as that of the Netherlands, which, in 
its repuhlican and Federal form, has come to an end. ()ur notions 
<»f an instructive study of the various forms of bVderal governiuent 
carry us over a wider range both in time and space than Mr. 
Motu^y’s. Wo must begin earlier, and wo iifiist on t>ur own conti- 
nent go on later. Mr. Motley has inost likely shut his eyes to 
what is rmlly the most roinarkuble political eVent of the present 
year, on account of the exiguity ' of the laud in which it bos 
Doen done. 

The )K>Hitioii of the w^venil Htates of the L^iiited Provinces 
towards the Hbites-Genenil cr)iild hardly be hotter put than it w'as 
put by linrneveld speaking llinuigh the mouth of the States of 
(lirecnt. JTh Mr. Motley's Hnnly.siM it stands thus : — 

Tlicy renilnrleil tho gent^ral goveinmnit that by the i«t of the 

“ (Ih>s#*r ITiilon '* ofUtrwhf, on whit-li that AM»M!iilhly fmindml, it wiw 
hound to NiipiMtrt the Staten of tho rc‘]«|>e<‘tive proviiioeH an<l ntrengtheii thorn 
with oouiiHol, tressare, and lilood if tiwir nv«pootivo rights rnoro oHpooiHlly 
thtiir iudividtiiil sovuvignty, tho inuNt prooioiia uf ail, ahouhi tio ti^MtUud. 
'L'u rt^uin from mo <loing wuuid bo to violaio a Moioinn onntruot. They 
further nMniiuhsd the fouiicil of ninto that by its iuMtitution tho Stiites-lVH 
vini'ial hud not abdlcatrd tludr ro'^iir-ftive MovoroigiiticM, Imt had renorvod It 
in all innttorM not Mpcudfloally rnrritloinvl in tho original inatniotioii by which 
it WON cruutotl. 

And nguin, in a letter to the French Ambassador Du Maurier, 
and in another to Oamn, the AiubasHador of tiie Provinees in 
Kiigland, he puts forth tho stiitu of tho (uiso in tlio clearest 
manner 


**lf tho King woro ladtcr iiiAu'miMl,” huI< 1 Harnovold, “of our nysti'm and 
laws, wo should have bettor ho)H' than now. lint (mio f>ii|i[toM'a tlitough 
notorious vrrur in fondgn ('ouiitrio«( that tho Hovrrvigiitv xtanda with tho 
HtaiaMtonorai, which in not tho case, oxcopt in tilings winVli by the Artielea 
uf duMer Hiiiun have b<*on mode common to all tho provin<^^, wiiilo in other 
mattSTM, as rdigiun, Justkio, and polity, tho aovoroignty remain*! with each 
provlitoo, wjiicii fovrignerM ocem unable to coinprelnmd.’^ 

Tho complaint uf Jlamevold was that Knglishiuou could not 
undorstand that the separate States were sovereign common- 
wealtlis; they could not understand the doctrine of divided 
sovereignty which iiameveld so clearly put forth. Mr. Motley 
complains that, when tho late civil war broke out in tho United 
States. KiJf^lisbuiui] were (Hiiudly unable to undorstand tho nature of a 
Confeuemtion ; they fell into tho opposite error from their forefathers 
in the time of James the First, tbe error of believing that the 
States of the American Union wero sovereign and independent. 
Wo must give tho passage in full, Uioiigh it is rather long 

The SittirCH In armn against tho gonoral govomment on tlio uther aide of 
tbe Ailantio wore atrangviy but not diBingenuouMly ansunicd to tM* Moveroira 
and indufamdont, and many nUteMinen and a loading portion uf the public 
Justifled them In their attempt to shako olf tho control govcrnineiit as if it 
were but a Imard of a^noy cstablislicd by treaty among sovoreigne and 
terminablo at pleasure of any one of them. 

Yet even a miperflclal glance at tlie written oonstitution of the Rcnuhlic 
allowed tluii its main olu^t was to conveit what had been a coufedeniry 
into an Incorporation t and tiiat the very eseemoe of iU renewed political 
nxistenro waa an organic law laid down by a whole people in their prinileive 
«a]wioity in ]4aee of a league handing together a group of indepenuont little 
ooiporatioiiR. The chiof attributes of sovcrcigntv— tho rights of war and 
neaiv, of coinage, of holding armlcei and navioo, of iwiuing bills of credit, of 
roruign relatioiia, of regulating and taxing foreign commerce — having b<<vn 
taken (Wim tlio separate Htatea by the unltefl people thereof and bestowed 
upon a pivcrninotii provided witu a Mingle executive head, with a suprtnne 
tribunal, with a popular hotuo of representatives and a senate, and with 
power to deal directly with tho Hfe and projierty of every individual in the 
land, it was strange indei«d that the iV>u(lal, and in America utterly unmean- 
ing, wont Sovereign should have twen thought an appropriate fojrm for tho 
liitTercnt Siatva which had hi«ed thoiUMfd\*wi Ihroo-quartera of a century 
before into a Union. 


It is really strange that an American statesman should fail to 
catch tho dpetrino of divided sp\*ereignty so clearly put forth by 
liarnoveld. Nor can we understand why the word sovereignty 
(diould in America bo utterly unmeanW.*’ It is constantly 
used in poUtioai discussiona in Switiemnd. and wo do not 
rnM’i whftt other there is to put in its place, what Mr. Motley 
has got iu his* head, wlmt ho is really fighting against, is 
not iuo doctrine of tho sovoroignty and iu^pendonoe of the 
Btates. hut tlu> further derntriuo that the sovexeigiliy and in- 
dopendenco of the Blates imply their right to secede firom the 
vpniouotivUou. ^ But this biat di»ctruie is by no *»**^**y in^pli^i in 
the other. If nt is be made out, it must*bo made out by other 
eigttilinnts. The sovemiguty and independeneu of the Stated as set 
fow by Bamrteld. ami as every student of American or' Swim 
poBtiqp mull understand it, nuiniuf want wv^ fytth ft the be- 
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ginning of this article. It insani. that, while the esntisl pj^er of 
OemfedemtioD has Its own range witUn whieli the Sw^ inay 
not meddle with it. and la therefore sovereign within ^atimige^iba 
States slso have timir tinge within which the eeot^ power may 
not meddle with them, and within which they also are sovereiga. 
lliis is the difference between a State or Canton of a Ooidh^eni* 
tion and a county or pforinee or departoiest of an ordinary 
Idogdom or commonwealtn. An Act of Parliament can do axactly 
what it pleases with everythlim in Yorkshire or In Rntlaad. An 
Act of Congress cannot do exactly what it pleases With everything in 
New York or Rhode Island. It can only regulate those th ings which 
the Federal Constitution gives it power to rmlate. Mr. Mmey 
shows with great truth tmit the range of the Federal power m th «4 
United States at present is far wider than the range of the 
Federal power was in tho United Povinees In the days 
of Barneveld ; but that fimt in no way iouohes the sovereignty 
and independence of tbe States within the range, great or mimli, 
which either system tends to. Barneveld says that religioji, 
justice, and pobty were matten which were left to the States. 
Thu whole quarrel mainly arose out of an attempt on the part of 
the States-Ueneral to enforce one way of thinldng in reli^n on 
the whole country. What would Mr. ^fotley think if tiae Pn;- 
sident and Congress were to attempt to legislate on religions mat- 
ters — to set up, for instance, an Established Ohnrch throughout the 
Union or in any particular State P lie would surely feel that the 
President and Congress had encroached, that they had violated a 
right of some kind. The right which th^ would violate by 
so doing would be that sovereignty and independence of tbe par- 
ticular States which he denies. On this point tho state of things 
in the United States now seems to be exactly the same as tlio 
state of things in the United IVovinces in the oayB of Bamovold. 
In tho matter of religion the sovereignty of the several States i» 
stiU untouched and undivided. In tho matter of justice the case 
is dilierent. The Federal power in the United Provinces had 
no judiciary ; the Federal power in tho United States him a judi- 
ciary. That is, in the matter of justice tbe sovereignty is 
divided. The sovereignty of tho Union hinders the States 
from meddling with matters which belong to the courts 
of the Union. But the sovereignty of the States equally 
hinders the Union from meddling with matters which belong to 
the courts of tho States. Mr. Motley would hardly like to see the 
judicial system of his own State rocouslnicted by the authorily 
of the I’rertidcnt or of Congress ; tliat is, ho would not like to ecu 
a violation of that sovoroignty or iudeptuideuce of tho States 
the existonce of which he denies. Toistly, as to polity, the fact 
that the Constitutions of all tho American SUih-s have converged 
00 nearly to one inotlel has put out of sight tho liberty which tho 
Federal Constitution loaves to them iu tiiis matter, and Uio actiud 
amount of ditlbrenee which there was between the Constitutions of 
difibront Stakes during tho earlier days of tho Confedemtion. No 
Htate can make any branch of its Government horeditarv ; that is 
about tho only limit. But it may bo at pleasure a pure democracy 
such ns Bhmie Island once was, or a State with a strong oligarchic 
element, provided oligarchy does not take an hereditaiy form j and, 
though it may not sot up an hereditary Prince, there is nothing to 
binder it from setting up a Dctf e for life. As a matter of £sct, tlio 
States have hit upou a form ot Constitution different from any of 
these ; but this has been done in tbe exercise of that sovereignty and 
indep^dence which they might have exercised in choosing some- 
thing quite different. Vvhat would Mr. Motley say to a change in 
the constitution of any State made by the authori^ of ConOTOSs P 
The thing to be got rid of is the notion, under which Mr. Motloy 
clearly writes, that the doctrine of State soverei^ty, as it was 
understood by Barneveld, as it is still understood Switzerland, 
as it was lately understood in America, implies the right of seces- 
sion. The two things have nothing to do with one another. 
Those who maintain the right of secession must maintain it ou 
some other ground than that of the sovereignty of the States. Tba 
sovereignty of the States simply means that there is a range 
wi^in which they are responsible to no higher power, within 
which the Federal authority has no right to meddle wiu them, 
within which they independently, not of grantor sufferance, but 

of right. That this range is much narrower in the case ox an 
American State now than it was in the case of one of tbe United 
l^rovincos in tho time of Barneveld makes no difference in the 
principle. If Mr. Motley simply dislikes tho words sovereign^ 
and independence, as used to express the difEezeoca between an 
American State and an English eoanty, we do not cam about tba 
words. If Mr. Motley can give us other words. espedalW if they 
am Teutonic words^ to express the idea, we wiU neo^y thank him. 
Till ho does so, we must use such words as we have got, os wa 
know no others which will so well express the meaning. 


AILEEN F£RREB&« 

T he literary market is so oyeralodced with novels hy ladies 
that a new anthoresa startyst a ooosidemble disadvantage ; 
and as theie are no indications of previous pnblkationa in the title- 
page, we may^jtmaume that this is Mka Morley's first attempt But 
•he certaiiily bass one claim to notice which £• BufficieBt to make 
her fiiat attempt deaerving of much more than the naual amount of 
atleaticm whiah such worka ooimnand. It is wholly nnlika the 
ordinary novel by a hdy, Ita gianunar is fimltlasB, iu style lii 
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of fiaewia^ | 

im tei]B0& to «Bd| aad la a total atem 

MwmHafigorlholBtrodttfltbnof iamy> To 

lSk» dlfthamtioa •of tine wto eiAjaeldr the eloiy eyitytMog 
duM fton Uie mitoet to the efcee. There ie e direotiuiit ai^ 
doniSdly about the hook Ibw mea eould eurpaoi 9 while in 
itaie 6 iiMuiit.iiiitttoiieaf eottewhefc mehoichol j mcd^ in 
llaperhauaxeMidveaaiBtttQimofdatalL ineveiypago 

famtuliM eompoddoa. Suoa deacriptione of teenery 
aeH eootaim aie abort m natuxel, and oompfeaaed within the 
eewestUmitaofmiodtaete. ilikfaJfkfr«rriatheatoryofagirlwhOi 
wimut any ibolt of hit own, finds herself placed in a difficult and 
trying posmon ; and her fortunes cunr her alternately into high 
Lod&o so^ty and into the life of humole people on the Northern 
moors. Evidently at home in both spheres, the author makee 
ineidetita and character fit eaaiiv into the ftamework she has de- 
seed fiir them, and has carefully studied the problem how such a 
girl as Alleen would feel and act under the varying circumstances 
of her lot. It is as a study of character worked out in a nuinncr that 
is from almoet all the uaual faults of lady writers that AiUten 
Ferren merits a place opart from its ionumorable rivals. But it 
would be almost impossible that a novel with such merits 
should not also have cognate defects. It is intereeting rather than 
entertaining. The story never drags, and in one part of the book 
where the troubl^ of Aileen come to a climax the interest is 
ffreat, and of a high order 9 but in those ])arts where the mere 


taching to nnifw of desiga. The dmctWoii of Xioiidimt ncitiel|r» 
which m Haelne ra^^ abd vgrimpa dtop w n oit h^^ koft'k 


bosinesa of the story is going on the amud4Muent of the reader is 
certainly not consulteo. The description of Ixmdon society 
is in its way accurate, but the author knows it, or 
one side of it, perhaps too well, and seems to have found it 
to be a yery poor affair. Too simplicity of the writii^ 
precludes the notion of anything like designed satire ; but there is 
much of that underigned satire which shows itself in a faithful 
sketch of a sphere or life where there is all tliat greatntMs and 
wealth can give, and ufiiere the good per)plo are graceful, prudent, 
and well conducted, but where there is scarcely a trace of those 
few really great and swoot things which can aloiu^ a human 
being fur the trouble of being oom. Even in this wildonuNis of 
well-mannered mediocrity, however, the author m^os Umt a 
flower belonging by nature to a different rf^oti may by accident 
spring un and nourish *, and she Ims devoted herself with much 
care, skill, and success to creating and perfe<ding such a flower in 
the original and voiy attractive character of the heroine. 

It is not a book the intemt of which is in the ItMist diminished 
by the plot being known beforehand. There is no complication of 
which the reader is 8tiijiulat45d to guess the seend. no surprise 
that is to give the key to precedii^ mysteries. Pijriiaps it may 
even be said to be a book wiiich gains by its plot btdng known, as 
then the merits of execution become more obvious. Ino problem 
which the author has set before herself is this: — Aileen is the 
orphan daughter by a secret marriage of a bnHher of I/ird 
Bniithwaito.. She is brought up by her grandmother, the 
wife of a bailiff living in a farmhouse on the nicKirs, until 
she is sixteen, and ou her sixteenth birthday consents to 
become the wife of a young gamekwp<4r. But the stHjrct of 
her birtli has just at Ibis crisis brMrome known to her dead 
frther's family, and her aunt, Jjady (trarts arrives to claim 
and adopt her. Aileen refuses to go unless it is understood that 
she is at liberty to return when she is twenty-one and nu^ 
Ralph if she pleases ; and, this being settled, she is carricMl oil' by 
her aunt, who gives her on exc«)llent education abriiod and then in- 
troduces her into the grCat world of London. 8h(; does not find 
any new lover to her taste, she is naturally disgusted with the 
frivolity and selfishness of Uie men and the petty malignity of the 
women by whom she is surrounded, and, altliough warmly attached 
to her uncle I^rd Braithwaite, to her aunt, and to Mr. Lushingitio, 
an old friend of her fSather, she b quite in the mood, when her 
twenty-first birthday arrives, to go back to her old Northern homo 
and fulfil her enmigement with the excellent and simplo-hearted 
Ralph, ^though we is a fine lady and ho b a gamekeeper. Hhe is 
ouite ready to bind herself at once ; but she hu nrombefl her aunt 
that before coming to a final decision she will let a month go by 
in order that she may have time to ascertain the real nature of her 
feelings. During thb month sho slowly awakens to the painful 
consciousness tlmt tf marrbfm with a mao so much her in- 
ferior in cultivation would no a filial mbtake. She struggles 
hard not to seem wanting in generosity and to convince heiself 
that she must not trifle with the happiness of her humble 
but devoted lover. At last she takes the plunge, tells Ralph 
that it cannot and leaves her moorbnd homo for ever in the 
charge of Lord Braithwaite. She has been greatly fortified in her 
resolve by the companionship of Mr. f^ushington, who has been 
injured hj an accident while on a shooting party on the mocirs and 
has been canied to the (hrm where Aileen is staying, His society, 
the firiendly taUn they have togethmrj the books she reads to him 
and with him, awaken the oonvictioD that she can never again 
go badi to the days nf her untiitored girlhood, and that a lifh 
ftom which all she has bartti to know and value b excluded 
must be one of sheer and simple misery. AJter she leaves Kal]^ 
and b once mom free she soon begins to fii»el that the sorie^ 
hex old friend has bepome indiqienaBhle to ber^ and the story 
rapidly condtides with her epgaginioiit to Mr. Luridni^. Tim 
mo^ of doubt, ailhetioiiyfuefiN^ sasc^ttton that 

dm fSWM at the tnoon b tlm osntiu of tlm hiterest of the ta^ 
it b hemlikat the enihov ahowawlmtslbeiaxuslly dowlMi^ 
bar hast Bat dim eee mmj of the mbor peiti of the stoiy 
wUiAeodabbfBrt^ hmidioneiida seam of the veltm at* 


so mansged that ahuosi every pm of n bears mm or 1 m diiMl^ 
on the conduct and character of Aiben duriag tlm oim impdflittl 
and interesting month of her Ufa; and aa heroines must he 
mmied, and, if a uovsl b drawing to ila .olosa, must he mwrbd 
oukkly, conaiderabb piubs b due to thoairsagenwot which eonfidea 
Aileen to the sober sense and mature pleasantness of Mr* Lush* 
ington. Mbs Moriey bas too Just a perMtion of what trill he ill 
harmony with tho reader's mriings to fat Atben, immedialelv 
after she has mme through the painfiil erbb of her broken engi» 
ment with Ibdph, suceuinb to the rapture of a young love or llie 
brilliancy of a gr^t match. 

In order to estimate how the author has dsalt with the 
^ffioultios which hur subjoot presauted to her as she approaebed 
its climax, it is nocemary to xomomber what these diffioiutbawsru. 
Aileen is a young bdv and Ralph b a gsimdomper, and It b not by 
any means an easy thing to sit doum and write a story so that the 
engagifiuont of a young latlv to a gamekeeper aball be naturali 
pnibablo, and inteivstlng. Mr. TroUiipo has lately, in Zedp Anm^ 
troatod a somewhat HimiUir subject; but his tailor b one of those 
fiery spirits who belong to no particular rank, and Isidy Anna b 
the worse educated of the two, and, except that she become} Imdy 
Anna and rich, has no advantage over bimi and then what Mr. 
Trtdlope.sets himsolf to do is to show how, in spite of being Lady 
Anna and rich, she is to bo excused for marrying her ardent tailor. 
Miss Morley has itupomHi on hcraolf quite a diflerent task. She 
has attempted to rtMilixe the feelings of a girl aociistomsd 
to high and refined society and keenly alive to intellectual 
and s(»oial pleasures, and yet with a totally difiereut side 
to her nalurtt — an opomnwM to tho great things of Itiby 
a lively Hympathy with homely things and psiipie, a gsne- 
rosity that tnuubhvt Ui give |muii, a rebelliousness against 
ooiivontioiiHl siamlurcls, and a just ostimaie of the value of the 
honest love sho has awnkontHl. T(» do this was difficult, but Mbs 
Morley Ims dont» it, and it is bf«causo sho has done it that her 
novel risiNi to a level far nlKtve that which cultivated women with 
a facilo pen ordinarily attain when they sot thomselvea to write a 
story, hut she hns not bom able, or has noivenlurtHl, Ui paint 
the other side of the picture. Tho young lady ongSf^l to tho 
gaiuekeopur is depiciiH.1, but not the gamokeemir engaged to the 
young huly. 1 1 would have nH|uir<*d genius ui a very high order 
to make a man in such a position at ouoc natural and true to 
I life, and yet with such unusual elevation of character that tUfi 
I readt^r would find it probihle that a girl like Aileen would 
bo for a long time rtm<ly to give u)i everything for bint. 
No ono living, perhnns, but tho writer who drew Adam Bode 
couhl have successfully eiicoiiriterod the enormous difficulties 
of the task ; but Miss Morley is an author who ought never 
to b) content unleM who aiiUH, with ho\^evor iiitperfoct succosii 
at the gi'«>ai things in her art ; and she has exerrisod Ibo db- 
cretion of a too timid prudence in confining within the narrow 
biunds of safety her ]K)rtriiituri!i of Ralph. By endowing him with 
high moral qualities and tlio Uict witii which iiiisclflsb regard finr 


high moral qualities and tlio Uict with which iiiisclflsb regard finr 
a woniioi inspires nieu in every station, Misa Morley avoids the 
danger of making it sienu impossible that Aileen should have hod a 
slmrp struggle of heeling as to now sho was finally U> decide. Ikit be b 
only desert btai, not inaiie alive, and ho comes acnsxs the thread of 
Ailcon's life more as a source of embarniosment and meiitai oonfilot 
than as a lover able to bring tho intlutmce of manly passion to affect 
the will of a woman who thinks herself not only b>und but ready hi 
marry him. Aihajii is thus left alone in the story. The soctuW 
in which she moves in Ixiudou exists tt» educate her by what ft 
has of good, and to alieriato her by whst it has of bom Ralph 
exists to get her into a difficulty^ and Basil Lusbington exlsU to 
get her out of it. This concoiilration of all the iuh^rest of a story 
on the heroine is a familiar feature in the novels of bdhis. Womeu 
feel that, however limited may h^^ their knowledge of otbir things, 
they are on sure ground when they touch on tho passions, iiio 
sorrows, the hopes, and the fears of a woman. It b truo tliat MImi 
M orley does not wnut ns most hidics wriUi. Hho makca her in* 
cidcuts convoiw to one nmiii end ; she has by mars fixlelity of 
observation and simplicity of writing giv«m tii the several purb of 
her story a liketu*ss t4> real life ; her men ore not like tiie num 
onlinarify met with in ladies' novels, mere barW's blocks trimmod 
with a few feminine virtut7s. Ikit still art is art, and Mise MorW 
has obviously a sense denixsl Uf nmst aiiibtnMM that novel- 
writing is an art ; and art demands that fiction, which, to be groot^ 
inosl ^ always in sxuue slia|M) or other a mirror iif life, sbnuid be^ 
a mirror of something inon) than the eniotiuns of a girl of twenty. 
Miss Morley, who has dune so murJi, could sorely do mors than. 
sho has d^mo. 

ifer story, however, os she has written it, bti to be judged by 
her coDceptioo and elab>nttmii of the eh||riieter of Aiben ; and to 
see Aiben at her bani, she must be seen in her moorbotl homo 
ditriog her month of suspense and trial. Blie b walcmned bj bar 
grand mother, who neverthebes bU her see that efab tliinka tm a 
(j^l Bko Aiben coming bock to a man likeRidph and to the rimpb 
ways of her old home must be a meia whim which will soon mms 


her. The day olbr her oxrivsot tho goea out with a zeabus detin- 
miqpiioo to tnoke heriwlf imH feeRiM at the outset if 

her couxitry lib ore il^oicri^jwd hi lio fbUevring charming passage 

Albr dhmer Mm. Pyinoek md Albm sloe went to the hty-Mh amt 
worked tbers finr an houv v ire. fieiaehow the day of real ceuniry lifa, the 
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ehcprfiil, afflfttl employment^ tlie eoent of the bay, the hum of talk amotm 
the hayniakcre> ana ibe unceaefng accompaniment kept up by the ifttfo 
river vrhioh ran at the foot of the oMpidov, acted «upon AUeen'e imattiiiatioa 
and made her fiicl that tbia wae her rijp^ht plofse in the world. Hare aN 
ahould And healUiy occupation, a rmitid of pleaiuifit, imefnl, dafinHe dutlas* 
atfeciion and peace, and ttwt from all the veawl ({uoitlona conatantiy adalng 
fn ftueioty ana frv>m aueh exhauKtinu menial condicta aa aha had beoi en- 
during lately. She waa in a sort of dream, in which ehe auemed to And U 
4MUty to make up her mind The frar of friture regret pamed away for the 
moment, and abo felt plcaenre in tha proefMwt of the aort of life the Imagined 
henelf leading. TheN wae a charm even in ita monotony. 

Aileun Hoon iDoeUllalphi hut with voiy littlu of the eagenmM n girl 
ought to fuel in A luvnr. It alnioat puina her to one hotr 

toU^y Ilia eoutinienta uro imchtuiged. Tho exiguncufli of the etory 
demand that, uncoQscioualy to honmlf, aho ahull never hava heun in 
lovo with him. Shu is bound to him bucauae h« loves her, bomiuae 
he ia so good, because she is under a promise to him. But she 
has never lost her heart, and if she had lost it even for a moment, 
the sU^ must luivo come to an abrupt end. As, however, she 
fully intends to marry him, she behaves to him ns if their 
Uimgement wss a recognized fact, and she walks aiifl 
taUia with him on aa easy a footing os she iinds pjasiblo, and 
listens to him while he at once expresses his gratitude and love, 
and idves vent to his doubts whether after, all he is destiiUMi to 
be haf^y. But at tho end of a fortnight she Ix^gins to be wretched. 
1^0 realizes that ho is not meant for hr3r, nor she for him. ** 8he 
felt that in truth sbo dreaded ihilpb*H constant coiiipaiiionMiii)). 
She had condomniHl horself to inootal solitudo for life, and the 
nroapect was dreary.** Hhe'can get on with him, for her old 
Imowledge of country life norvos her with uintcrials for ctni- 
Torsalion. But she acutely feels that tliere in no real sympathy 
between them. She wna conscious that hIuj always talked to 
him and for him, never with him or for herself/’ a sentonos which 
in its epigmmiuatio brovilv ctjnveys as luiioh as miuht have tilled 
bAlf-A-dozen pages. Hbe will nut tolerate in herself any shrinking 
from what she mlieves to be the path of duty. Who will never let 
him know the saiTihco she is making for him, while for herself 
•he can best express her heelings hy a jmssage which she recites 
from the ^j/anidA to the el1'e(‘t, among other things, that 

faltlifulneHs can foea on suiTeruig and knows no dittappointitimit.*’ 


Bhe at once checks her thoughts, and n^promdies herself fur giving 
way to melodnuuntic minHeuse”: but the reader is uimle alive to 
the absurdity of h pfirl whose feelings tind oxpn«ssiou in pntoages 
from thOiiii^mMA being condemned to u^iend every hour of tho 
day and night with a gamekeeper. Then emuos (hotKU'Uo when Ikisil 
liushingtiui is on the lutHtrs, meets Aileeu, hears of her intemlHl 
inorriago with iudigiiation, pity, and ulanii. and ilnally eucountors 
tho lucky oecidoot which lays lum up with Aihsm to nurse him, 
until she sees that she cannot endure tne pain of living with an un- 
cultivated matt, and tho oqiuilly great pain of not living with a culti- 
vated one. 8ho knows now wbni she luusi tell Ualpb, but she ftn^ls 
Inbmso shame and (x)ignaut i^grot at having to tou anything so 

C i'ul. llor self-rfipniach is perhaps excessive, but she would 
I lKX5n worth very little if, under such circitiu.st uncos, it bad not 
beou oAcessive. As we have said before, wo could wish that a 
writer like Miss Morley had seen her way to do something more 
tliAu analyse luid descriUi tho cmotiotiH of a girl. But if tho 
•motions of a girl in Ailoen's position arc to bo analyeod and 
doHcrilxKl, it is liord to see how tho thing coulil have been better 
done thmi Miss Muriey has doue it : — 

The time hint coins at lont when itierc could 1 k« no mom TirMltalion. Thu 
Anal dccitilon inuiit now be tnmli*, ami Ailccn coukl not doubt what it niuM 
Its. Hhc knew' that tho niu'i Huv which she iniiHt niako in keeping hci' en- 
giigonicnt wsM (Oio greater than aho uax I'uiinldc of making in the way in 
wlilch nJons if would Iw of nny avail. .She ndt tlwit Ha/iil had spoken truly 
when he told her Ihot the Kocrltiee tvouKl U* tvor'ic than only an 

uidnstiflAblo oru'olty, ujiInm it were earrled mit by I'ortaialent M-U-.fiipproA-^ion 
Air the ri*at of her liw. Kho sssmed to |jor>Mdf very jn>or'hcsrted« menu, and 
datitlcably >veak ; but alio aeknowledgrd bi>r weAuneAH, nnd adiiiittiMl to 
herKtdf that, Kdng what aho was, she must not take luam her n Imrtleii 
which it hud nut linm given to her to War. She mu>t Mibmit to the 
humlilution of um^pting the sacridec of Kalph's hnppiruw, Ik^caumo Ahe woa 
io wuak that sho must avow hsraelf to lio Ineapatds of her own. 

Shu MAW tlMt tdis mwit decids it thu.'i, hut it cau8«<t her acuts .shame and 
pain to do aiv It ivos horribla to her to tliink of Italpli'a having to endiira 
such suffering nt lisr hands, and fih« feJt that it ought not to have Ihh'u 
im|)orv<iblo to her to keep her faith whsn ihs time esme ) that it lould 
not havo lissn so had site itot OJUrlwidy nllnwed lierindf to Airget tho tie 
by which she was bound, oud to live onotlior life rilled with ditTersut lutorests 
Olid eympA tides. 

Hail she kept bafiire hor a vivid recolWikm of lUlph, and of the love she 
htul priHiiltted him, nU would have Ikhui eany now; Init she had fiiiled 
ndsiersbly in truth and constancy ; she had yisbled weakly to eae.h toiiipca- 
tion as it ennie to her, and when at last she had tried to recall I fie feeling of 
Ills past imd to keep her promise, idie uould not do it. She had been 
seitisa. weak, and hdtldesa— oil that in another sho would haw most 
bitterly eoiulomuotl— -and uiifbrtuiiately the punishment could not bo home 
by her (done. 

8ho uorvoa heraelf to tito eflurt 8he talb Bidph, and all !• 
over. Tho AU)ry, or at Slat all that ia nviUy intmatiog in tha 
aU»ry, is done, Sorrowful, and tho CAUso of sorrow. Ailwu roiirtHi 
^ gamokeopor and hot old homo to a lot roally to her tasto. 
All that ciui bu igiid to mitigato her- ngret and adltan hor uetf* 
acoufiings i» o.xprntofd by tho old bailiff wIkmm house she is 
diutting, when he tcUa hw—** ’ritortfa a deal eff sofforlti^ got to be 
done . ui this v^ld, Ailoo\ uml aumu has one sort and some 
toiothor i but whore thoro'a beou no wrt>ng dona hy anybody, folks 
get om ii quicker.** ^ -w 
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BELL’S BBmSH QUABl^EDa* 

I T » Svennid-Oliifl^ ysoia Hinaa Uie ortghial pabUeolloii nf BAh 
BritM Quadrupidif as one vohmM of tbs sefLss of worktctt 
the soology of these kdonds jneparsd by a aumbek of emhiant 
nahimlbtB for a ten of snteijn^te publisliM. Tbsie is — 
gtound for eatlstetioa in leamintf^that so inesHorioiis sn « 
taking te met with the suoesM that befitted the series of i 
tinea genemily hsvinii^koin the place of s tan da r d works upon eieh 
several dopariment m nature, and tho demand having enooumged 
the publishers to iisno further editione. 8o inueh has been added 
in tho interval to what waa known of our native animals that Mr. 
Bell hue found it incumbent upon him to revise thrrmghotti ted 
in no iuconaidesable meaeme to ro-write his original timtise. We 
may congratulate a vetenui naturalist upon havii^ ipowned with 
his mature observation and study the edincus of a Ufea earnest and 
imticnt labour. Certain modifications m the plan and stnieture of 
tho work, as well as manifold additions and conections in detail 
have been tho iMult of this revision. The ehaptors upon our 
domestic animals, Including the horse, dog, cat, and other familiar 
dcaizeiiH of the farm or pets of the household, have been omitted 
nltogetbor, partly because these 0 pi;ciea are not to be properly re- 
gnrdod as members of our fauna, partly because no adequate or 
HAtisfociory account could be given of thorn within such narrow 
limits. Tlio reasonableness of this plea will bo apnmont On 
looking b<ick to the meagre trealmetH which buojects of 
such wide and varied intorest rf^ceivcid in the first edition. 
The process of domestication alone serves to introduce an ele- 
iiifut into tho enumeration or diflerontiation of spcides or var»- 
ti»‘H which admits or calls for boundless discussion in the face 
of roceut views of evolution W'ithin the animal pale. Nor baa 
it Us>n 00 much Mr. Bell’s aim to open up problems of biology, 
or even of development in iuhvmHc forms, as to ascertain and on unm- 
ate clearly the facts which cnarocterir.o the mituro and the habits of 
every gi'oup or type of aniumls within hie The domestic 

series a|mrt, sixty-mwen S]iocit^ t»f British Miiiiiinals— which, the 
CVtAi'eii iieing included, wo should have thought a filter title for 
Mr. Bid Is book than that of lirkuh Quadrupt^da — were troate<l of 
ill the first edition. l>f those seven hiiie now biMin rejiHittNi ; 
Vesperfilto emartjintttnd, though a \Vi*ll-marke<l species coiiiinon to 
Franco and Ikdgiuui, never having Wn recoguued in the British 
Islands, Vhi>ca hurlutta having bi^m wrongly tdentilicM, 
y/V//wirM/x,t)hviously the young of the VipistieUc.iVcf'w^Mif hrvvniumHd^ 
now imivcnsally regiuiled ah the young of rivi tttm tmntnn, and Sorex 
remifrr, Lepu$ Uibnnivns and liirmoy not being n«‘rtiiinly 

distinct specii^. On the other hand, tliirti-en sp#;cics have ka'cn added 
to the list, of wliich only one, /e/r/r/o-r w*, is a lend animal, 

two are soalH, Pkom hi$pida and ()/gton)wra and tho reat 

cotacean.*^. Thus tlio entire luaniiimunin fauna of the Britinb 
Islands, as accepted in the work Ixdbre us, comprises s(3veuly-three 
specks, belonging to tho following orders : — 


t’liriroprini 

Irjww’tivora 

I 'nrriivora 

HisU’iiria 

KiimiiittiUia 

tVtocfA 


I,t >pt;i i*-‘a 

5 

IS r. 

n 

4 .♦ 

32 „ 


The claims of three of thcoo species are, however, hold to be 
»oiiiewhnt doubtful by our author, on grounds into which ho gt^es 
in detail when disiutAsing them under tiedr res^ioctivo heads. 
Theisi uro yMpartHio Vhoca yrtnuUniuiit\i, and BaU»ua 

mijdiii'HM. 

The w^Qodouts illustmtive of each typical aiiitnal, drawn 
with mlmirablu cleanu^ss, delicacy, and trurii, are in the iuAia 
the aaine as thews of the first edition, Ajiiungst those newly 
included in tho list we luay notice the noor-hfKik wholu, 
(lMtrftof.f(rra wudcuiMf Linn.) or common Uorqufll,t'Opioii fiom tbs 
figure iiioertod anil diw'ribed by I’rofessor Flower in the Fi'oi:ssd- 
ings of the Z<iulogical »S<iciety for 1860, as well 11s 8ihh.dd*s 
Itontuul (7A mitbiddh, (tray), prolkibly the l.^ugest of its family, 
taken iwm Pri>ft'SHor Turners paj^wr upon this sptx:ii^ and ths 
curious /*iidu\u vatHnmfrui (Fuvior), first cnptuj'ed off tho British 
const iu 1870, and identified with Cuviers whale by the sama 
abh> naturalist, who hna thus made an important addition to ths 
list of British oetaoeans. Mr. Bell lias given no cunipomtiva 
table showing at a glance the dihtributuui of the affinitii^) or 
manifold si>«cit.'S uudt^r which the various ardors and genera of our 
uiamiualia present themselves. All wo gi^t is a mere genenil index, 
the syMUmiatic names being printed for distinctiun in itidicNs. Ai* 
though it may bt» sutlicieiiUy convonkuit for roferonoe, such a cata- 
logue! forms but an iuadeiiuate guide or iutroducUon for tho studunt, 
wiio has to wadetltrough each description in detail tor the duuao- 
teristics on which each specific difiVrence is seen to tmii. It istrna 
that the reatriction of the authors design to tho Briti.%h iauiMt 
exclusively would of neoeasi^ have tbeefluct of presenting on^ sudi 
scheme or system of clasaincation in somewhat of a mutilated 
shape, ibr the want of those forsigit oongmicura who in the plan 
of natule have their place andftek in the family tree. But when 
80 roi^^abla a abow is made by the gxoupa or sueci«a that make 
these Ishuids their home, each aeverel ordor might at leafit have 
been exhibited in some sort as en o^aiaiiio whole, rather than in 
the euupla eatalpgue which is all we now have to leler i<k La lha 
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aa» or Om W ^ orfw te Mr. BdlV iMtetetod 
M )w ofUiw H to Ite V of 

titft luRO nom femotlT O MOtpr o liwi i tml ondor (U» tono, tljo 
gWM VoM^ otitt Wtoiao « wloty nf mwoiai^m, wlucb, 
wm cnTlitdM of Pbeottw, on* of ond 

of Bihinolo^iM, oioko m oil foortoon imeeiw, oU balonpiUK to tlw 
iaMctivofow dirioum of the order. The o|NUion expnMied to th« 
finnor oditian of the woilc, thot moity otbw tpook* of but would 
Ito foimd uidifi«iiofia totbisccMiiilify^ u no k>n^r to bo tuiortauuKL 
AaMtfda ih^ gattoml fiructura and babita^ vliicb aro nuido ibo 
aabjiret of the aiiiAor*a introductory romarks, tbo luoro recout 
of I’lofoiaar Blaaiue, KuUly am otlior iiRtumli«U are in- 
onrpomted with tbo AicU which wo owe to ibn patiout and acourato 
oha^vatioua of White and Jaoyna, Theeyidem of diviBioii by luivtui* 
of the apectifie dbaracton of the em and coupltSd with 

tlioae of the dentition (fint made iiae id by him in Iho diacrimina* 
tion of ^ MMiCiea of this gtmaa)^ iaanppleuionUid by dillbmin>ua of 
the head and the winf? meuibranua, which uialurially unaiat Uvu'arda 
dieeruninatiiii^ aome of the more eaeily crMifounded Briti»}i apecioa. 
The aamo dieiaitin of the Fiinfde^iuiaiMl aptH!iis» lmvin}r ix^m 
adopted by Count Keyaerliiifr and liWiiiH, the utuue 

Veaperuj^i waa (riven by them to tbo ^nuip luiiiii)? the r^muded 
ear and hmad tiafniRT VenfM-HM bedinr propc»MHl aa HMub-^nucric name 
for the jarroup nipraeented by tiui Sorotine iiat. Itul, aa it Una ht^m 
ahown that i)r. J«eoch lon^ a^o (ipplitKl to one of thi'ee prouiM the 
name of Scotf»}>Lilua, hia typi(^ specimen iirenerved in tJie iVitiMh 
Muaeuui pnmnff to l)o either a yout^r i^rotiiie or other alliiMt 
form, it ia cluar that the name of iSnifofihiltts ahoiild bi‘ tiubeiitiik'd 
fiir Vetftf'rHfftK Of this i?n>up the Niwtule, or (Treat bat {ik^kUt^ 
pltilvM noi4nia\ (irat duMTimiiiatod by Dnubeiiton, and luiiiKHi 
AUivoioiis by White, who dnit noiod it ua a liriliith AjR cies at 


AUivoioiis by w hite, who dnit noiod it ua a liriliith AjR cies at 
Seiboroo, where it «tlll aiKmmis, i« ono of tlu^ iiio^t iuark**d, 
the laiye^ in Britain next t<i T. Muritwn, Thougli never fouiui 
here north of Yorkabihi, it ia described an widely dititribuUHi in 
Eimipc, reachiiijT Scandinavia and pirti^ of UtiAsin. Syieinmena j 
have tKMin sent hither from North Atrica, Mo/umbi^ne, aiul Ja{Hin, | 
and Mr. Ikdl ia cotivinml of its identity wdiJi 
from Nepaul. While adniittiiiir itM Iik^I dlfmpjKaraiU'e, he is silent j 
at* to tlie ini^rmtory diameter of tbift hit account in;t in (lart for 
fthifl ronirreniMd of Bimihir H|>ech>a. ' 

llie Blu^mlar orrtir, countf^nMiH'ed as it hfta luien by men nn iq-eat 
08 Aristotlo and Pliny, uf claasiu/ tbo bat with bli^H, only to be 
paraLlded by the mm^oUvR prejudice or antipathy which haw 
theiM) harinlees and inlereating creatun^s, baa Ikhui corrcidid iiy the 
common aoiuki of the li^ Icanied. Hittcr-iuouse/’ or tlie still older 
and probably obijolote ** reroraouio,” oxpref*w*8our forohttlinrH’ leid- 
inft of the true adiiiity of the hand-winded faudly. Much oiufuhioii 
at tile SRine time huiid <>vor the ayuoiiynirt or our <*oniiitou b/it, 
until Mr. Jeiiym made it dear that the conuiiou liat of Ihiliiiti is 
the Pipistrelle of Conliiientiil writers. Ik^cause y^^Miriilto murintut 
wan their conmion liat-^tludr “ diauw-aouris ” ;w r^iveiUtive — it 
wna presumed e\en by Pmiimni that our (Mitumon hat in list lx* iho 
aame AiKcica. albeit y. murinus ih tv.iJly one of the mn'iit aifJondsL 
U8. Air. lidl » niinute and candul d4-«criptjoii will enable uni UmI v 
to diiM'riminatti it from V. luttfcreri^ f". mynltu'inm^ auriOMf 

JiarbftAfiUujf, or other apedc's w lih^h are ofhm taken in coiii[Mtny I 
with it, and exhibit a (jretieric PPiK'nibbuicft. Minute as it is, in lad 
tho least in nize of iiritidi 8|>w'i»*a, Ih*. .Sdiiiiz hiM, wo learn, I 
thou^rht hiuMolf to have found u ttinailor liat., which Im haa de<K*rda;d 
under the n]ixi]& of T. miuuftinumu*. Mr. llall liaa no doulu wbal- 
everof ihirt >a'in(r the y<»»inK of the Piiiiwtrdle, or coiimjori bat, like 
V, fryffMOfti^f of M'hicn he (rives an ilmstnition. A hamlsomc and 
BlriknV' specie*#, known as lk i. li.Htein’8 Vxit, i» anionir the mn*Mt in this 
couuirv, fiAviD(/ b<H!'n tftkiMi only in the New Pored, but it in readily 
oorrdakdwithl'ontiiiciitaUpeciineiM. it i« fur from Hocmble, haunt- 
iiijjf hollow tn>c*8 esdiwivdy. Its ears aru cxcoptiocuiny laiye, ami its 
winfrs, thou(rh brood, couj}>nrativdy «b<ut. l\>r leu^h of oara no 
animal cornea near liec<tfu» ouri/iM, tb«Mi« hifrhSy-devdopiHl orppana 
bdnfr as long as the IxmI v itmtlf.' It waa iijam the loagi^al but that 
the experiin(.«U of M. JuVine were made tm to tiio tlightof bate when 
deprived of right. No Icreening of their power to keep dear, in 
their most mpitl flight, of objecta the most intricate or ndiiulo, 
auch ae the furniture or corda alretched AorooB the room, wns ob* 
aerved until iimir oi^^ua of bearing were akto cloacMi This U a 
eommon, though not very abundimt, apecioa in Britain, remlily 
tamed and even playful. Ita voice ami walk are peculiar. ITm i 
JitiC0ht9 hremfmttum of Jeoyna, of which a figure waa given in the 
fiiat editimi, ia now rpeogtuxed by our author aa aimply a young 
long-eiired bat. • 

In hhi original work Mr, Bell conformed to the prevailing 
optoion that tlio Arvicolm coitetiiut4fd an abamni group of the 
heavera, ioatead of being plaeed with the mice, the patr<*nyuiic 
JU 1 QI 0 of AmcoUtUe giving way in cooiie(|ueoce to that of f ' mIo- 
ridte* It ia to Mr. AVaterbouact that he aaaigna the credit of bav^ing 
ccmcied th» inietake, referee the oaieological characUne 
on which father than on mere point# of snper^cud r ee em hlaiicg the 
elaaaideaUoo of thia diHicult ordA of nmnmaU ia to be deter- 
initied. ^enkiiig of the gtmefa (Jadatra^ Arvicola, and LomotiHi, 
inpiiMifedI reapemvf^y by iJbe Ameticait amak^waah, the veUm^ 
and tlin that abia natimUet deaocibce th»eo ipvm ae 

having aU the «9aMtiel ehanacitm of ihe AfatUiD, dJUeriiiil 
waiiily in having rootlaw n^donh and in the form of the 
\jewv jaw aa well ee hi the atmetnre of the enniitiiL 
eoliy ia ihia aibity ,|Dade dear by the iturtaa^ 
of aa Athericaa redaot^ tha fmoa Neo|(Wie« hnt; ia o Indy 
SiUbhxodiBtythehaidtvok^tff jdauahN) 


I Schrebaf)]t ia a«an a paesAgu the volea U> the true rate, ’the 
dontitioa and other d»are.cwiiatk marha of Ihto eimei. 
with thuue of (ha renuuniug twx> which hauat our rlVttr moke om 
nuiadowa, the wati^r vole or ret (A. mffjMtm, Boainar,) am 
oummoD field vole {A. l^lnm) are minntwy detdM ht 

Mr, Bell. Hie five ocaneijul epiioea in the eeeond i^per nmlar m 
A, suiltdenUy «how it to be diaUnct from it* Coatinenm 

oongimer A. orwrfw, which, like all the other Bimman toN, hea 
but four. It ia remarkid by Mr. Beil ae atinttM theti whilat A* 
arcaliSf ao commua ibrougbiuit (Hintml Europe, £aa novw yet beof^ 
mot with in Great BriUm, its Um*Ui have Wen finmd. in a jM^Kiai- 
fottdl condition in fisteiircts In tho liiiioatoiH? focloi near Beth* The 
drill, formations of Wilts Hud Somoreet haye ahu> yielded remi^wtif 
DiM^cioa now (^xtinct in Britain, including the Alpine nfunffr anA 

tbo uorlhurn A, rtt/ftW/m, 

To find Hot only tlici sea] and walrui% but the Whaley eloaaed 
I among British mtimnuds might tako an unthinktng reader by 
Hur^inse. (\msi(loring, howover, the wide range of latUudo aver 
which Uio BritUh gTx>up ni islauds oxtoatU, it need no longer bn 
tJiought Btnuigo fliiii tho lit»L includi^a many forma of aniiuivl Hfo 
whtm^ pro|KT bv)ivio is ih^* Arctic iiA.*88. Tlio only muMtlon ia wbove 
to drew iho Hue of iijcutifirutioii. Not only do uio Orkneya and 
llobridua afiord alkdlcr mid biwxling jground to anoidea of VhmdiOi 
which Mr. Boll is'la down ah cloven m imtiiberafUvr alidad iictiona;^ 
but the wabrua, tho aingle rcproisontallve of ita gonna (Tricheriiai 
t4> lio TogardtHi as a triio seal under tho Mulwirdor IHnmpedhif wltn 
tho Phocidio and Otaridm (tMieil ia found aa an occaAlofial 
Bimgglor to our northern coiiatH, though not ao frequently aa of 
yore. Of the Ooliu'o'k with which Mr. Bell cloaea bia ilat, in- 
eJmlinjT uiUi lhi)rivihtor(?roi‘nliu»d, the Atlantic, wporm, mid other 
whaloH, tho |H>rp(>i^iwoid tlio doljdiiu, our waters yield Hfumiuione 
itnomrli to call h>r much disenmuiution on tlm part, of the natiinil- 
ist who liRM to lay down tlu'ir points of uptH^iftc dltfi^rence. The 
way in which llu*so niuOy dix itUvl Htw^citm have liecn clamlfied, the 
homologiiM* of tho buiv hlructuro dotortultiod, and the sponifio 
marks of chnr»u?h>r and iiiiictioa in each inuije aU«ar, forma not the 
loaat vahmblo portion of the W4a‘k for which wo have to (hank 
Mr. lk*U and bis coudjutora. 


rot IKS AND fXlOKKUT.* 

C lUi^INAKV liit^rature cun hardly bo said to bti at a atandatiU 
^ in I'higlund wluni we luivo tx^foro ue contomporary coiv- 
tributioim to it from ari int#, prntVsaore, end director* at Buckiiig- 
Imm PaliU’o, the OyM.il Palace, and the South Konaington Hchvoil 
of Cookery. While tin* th»u(riV4 in the ** iioyarPaatry Ikuik/'ae 
aUo in the Idvrr do (.%iisino/’ prosicrib^ for oriatocretlc ap|w.'littH4 
‘with exquisiie delicacy and elalMjmio art, Mre. Afory no(»|a»r, on the 
otlwvr hand,bidM for cliunU iimidHt the rather undefinublu guide which 
limiu ita number of diniior-guchts io live itr aix, and pMr<*i«is 4 ta 
(rivo amal) mvnm for Mtmll pnrti<9», humli jnconira, and email oMta- 
blialiiiieuta. Of tho three iHuhapa l^iidy Barker ia ilie moat coa- 
luonoliteii, »hn in cerininfy the niimi nmuHiug; and in liumiry 
CooKing at liMiKt hln* Imi* (iiovimI h'^riudf an a<l<pt, a couxidurebUi 
iMirt uf her iitlk) book oh a contomuomry Ima {Kiinfod out, a 

ii«ali or rt\/mujjv i»f Or. I,«nkeati.*r'» well-known w^irk tm f»xjd* 
l^elv Barker plcaila lor Ii'm wimte, without worse living, in the up[>er 
circles, and liM»kH u» the Nalional S<ihool of fhMkerr (with or with- 
♦»ui nnnsum, aa IIhj n Hiilt will show) devei^m njliimry 
so that it may 8pn^ad d«>wij words from the welV-to-<lo clojisca to iho 
cottigreof tin* Ubouring-man, w'hofie f*wKt is raonoUmoiiH and un- 
wholesome tiH iiiiich from lru:k of im ttnium m IWitii HhallowmsMi of 
pur»»*.‘' JCcadora may r>r may md. take in the little di/are of bore 
rewod chomifttry with whiidi she give** a daah of prtjruntlily btsr 
lisiially lively jwgi.'n, but we Hunpetd that they will finf! theiri/udvca 
more at home with her for guide than with the illiiatrimia cA#/ of 
the Paris JrKrkcy Club on the one hand, «»r tho fair profwHor of 
dinncatic oconoiiry ut the ('n stal Pakr** Hchfud of Art on ilic othor. 
A« Horeoc aayH, “ ini<ir Tnimiiu qiiidfinm aoceruinq|uo Viauijp; 
nnd — wf a! moat aay it with awe — (hoie is u wide gulCwItfol} enm 
Loily Barker dix's not iidefnwiely fill, tanweeu tho pupil of 
C;arfme, wh<w4o itiinKluctioii to paHtry-niaking wn# at tho ptvmttrn- 
(ion for tha great hall given by the city of J’aria to tho flulm 
of AngoulAuie bi 1 X 2 * 1 , whieii y.ocKj gimaU aat down to aup|»Bsr, 
nnd tlio ullrn-ccornanic lady who, in / nggiwting IHtla dimuvre for 
little people, aliiKoct rtisheH into the Scylhi of aliiibbiiicffa iiih«rd4MHre 
to ntiHT clear of the (,‘harylwli.s of ** Ctw>k«ry-Aot>k quiurta of ctream 
find dorena of eggs and ovstcre” 

Tlio ordinary meat ond pudding dinnisr may doubllf^aa Involve 
too much Mdid maul ; but the KngUah nUimadlt, unless w« are 
mistaken, will abuddetr iit tha little mmn In which cliickatt- 
giblat awip; cbleken-giWet pie, c»r aUrered tdticlion glMcjUi, m 
reconimen^ aa an impurUijt fcatutg^J^ucmiae m large Umm 
the gihfota of fowls are to be tKmgbifih vw tnodmfo pHea at 
the poulterer's.'* In moat county kitchaita ihott nhnnat aae wmdd 
be fo aerve for stock and drereitig (or the diidken, to whiieh th«y 
apperiM, and we muH a^ that if wa are iurlfod to one df 
Mm. noopeya ^little dinseri’* we afaall prey that it may hava 
baeu foond eoavenient (for it appenre is tidi As r^fmur) to 
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•erve a few forcemeat baDa in the stewed chicken gibleUi aa^ it 
ia not clear that, without these, there would be aught in the diab 
for the teeth to lay hold upon* indeed, m has been alreadjr hinted, 
our doubt about these ** little dinners is as to what precise rank 
or household they are suitable. Certainly the average cook of a 
middle-class household of the period would “ thank heaven she was 

^ table ’’ and announce her intention of leaving that day month, 
den to go to the butcher and purchase, as materials for 
aoup, the calves -tails which Mrs. Hooper in the same breath pro- 
nounces delicious and admits to bo usually loft by tbe butcher as 
the perquisite of the skin-collector. A notable housewife, with 
a grandmotherly culinary instinct, and a knack of turning out nice 
little dinners with no other help save that of a maid-oMl-work, 
might conceivably prodi^ u detioioas novelty in soum out of cast- 
away calves -tails \ but <Wen then she would be unwise to publish 
the nature of this novelty on her mmu» Mrs. Hooper bos so much 
ikith in these caudal resources t^t she advises the utilixiug ilie meat 
and vegetables of such soup for a baked pie with a mashed potato 
crust. It might be peat fun to partake of a little dinner of this 
sort, such as Traddles: and the dear girls might surprise David 
Oopperfield withal ; but, for better for worse, we take it that tiie 
Englyh husband would sooner endure the- unimaginative hr>use- 
keeping which rinp changes on imitton-cho[)8, pork-chops, 
lam^hops, and Mefstoaks, than knowingly acquiesce in a 
double debt to such delicacies as Mre. UooM>r would wTcst froin 
the hitherto mononolist skin-cx»lloctors. The roustwl hare in 
p. 34 might be the Dams of a very good dinner, but we may be 
ezcusml for indulging (me lingering thought upon the bacon 
which is used to cover - the hack in bfMiing. Mi*s. Hooper, in her 
thrift, tells us that it will serve for making studing, r)." as an 
addition to rissoles, or is very goml eaten cold. Elsewhere she 
rather damps our critical appetite by tlio soinowliat apologetic or 
mako-b<^)liove nature of her hors-d’ouuvres,'’ and her advocacy 
of ox-hearts and sheop^s-hoarts as cheap dainties which may lie 
used to great advantage in a pie, mince, rissolette, linsh, pudding, or 
fry, if stewed. It is p4nny wise and pound foolish to task one’s 
di^sti VO powers for the| salco of getting 5 lbs. of meat at 2a. yl . ; and 
it will take a good deal of stewing t(j make ox-heart digestible. 
But we o\ight not to omit the mentiuu of several very good recipes 
which Mrs. Hooper vouchsafes us, c.a. riiiup-sUiak nudding (151), 
abeep’s-head, Hcotch fnskion (161), ilevilled fowl (186), rich pluiu- 
pudoing (222), nock of yenisou cooked in a V oven (p. 80), how 
to cook whitebait, and hjow to “ wMillop oysters.” Sim Iws gotul 
bints about salmi of wild duck, and her caution on the deliberate 
proporaiion of the saaco for the same delicacy, roasti^l, A.'istires us 
that — given the means luid the heart to ])ut her kuowUalge in 
practice— she undtminbly knows what is good. Her instincts 
as to tlie service of tlie table, the linen, tbo glass, the flowers, 
the wines, tbo fruit, the facilities for self-help,” are all excellent ; 
and she does not think it too much a luattiu- of detml to I'ecom- 
mond ^Mfuilo d’Aix ” ns the finest salad oil. Jt were well too 
If all cooks would lay to heart the rule she lays .down that 
herrings, eels, &c., sliould ,be fried in plenty ol fat, bi'cause 
the process draws out the fisli-oil (whn'h renders them di.s- 
agreonblo and indigestible), especi(illy if the fish ia set before 
the lire and drained before serving. 

On some points it would he curious to conqmn^ the views of Mrs. 
Hooper, lisdy Barker, ami M. (loiiH'd; for though the last denU 
capocually with pastry and confectionary in the volume now before 
us, yet no touches common ground with the other two in such 
items of what he oddly denoiuinutos his “ indigenous pastry ’* 
chapter, ns lK|efBtoak p'u\ botdsteak pudding, pigiM)u pic, mutton 
pattii«, and mince pies (see pp. 432-«). And here we discover a 
wonderful concord of ideas. Two of the thrw writers aim in one 
way or other at popularising less hackm.wed forms of cooking than 
the eternal roast and boil, and as soon as we come to stewing, 
broiling, and frying, we aiv reminded by botli of that which ( Kuilfd 
amn and again lays down ns the secTct of success in all cooking. 
luBputing Brillat davarin’s aphorism, (loiid'd holds that a man need 
not be bom a roastinji^ cook, for his whole art consists in 
watching the clock ; it is more a qm^tion of time-ke^qiing thim 
a natural gift.” A little frirther on we shall * show how Targoly 
in his view preoision, eye to temperature, and exactness ns to the 
diflereut degrees of heat enter into the qualifications of a iirst-rato 
paBtryc<K>k, an artist in his eye of infiiutely higher genius than a 
moro'roAsier. hfrs. Hooper attributes the failure of stews to ** wimt 
of proper materials and of knowledge how to regulate the tem- 
pe^ture so that the contents of the stewpan ore kept just lie low 
iKiiling )H>int— or at that stage Icnown as simmering.” Lady 
Barker ascribes the cause of hiwied mu t Urn being ** a by- word of 
nastiness ” to an ignorant cook's omittirig to let the gravy and the 
meat warm graduimy and^thoroughly together, and suiVoring it to 
stew too long, and to ba||me hard instead of B(»ft. Her own recipe 
ia oimple enough, and yet methodically calculated e^en to tne 
Bippots ; and wo snare her confidence that the result will 
be su^ as to stultify the oracular caution of the cockney millionaire 
who bade his fuuily “ never eat ’ashiM^ away from ome,” Tbc 
of frying is ofren as sadly mismanaged as stewing, but 
IS intert^tiim to find Mrs. iWpet and Lady Barker quite 
at one upon who^esomeness of things proporiv fried— that 
^ indorsed m plo»ty of boiling fat, 0/ temy^rtHurfi 

(Omt a^iitt to Mrs. Hooper), iaW of 

cisav amokblen firs, amf a cleiai frykiMian; But the chief 
Mlat rf ail is that thq fkt should he octSSly boiliim in wlfidb 
vmrnjMto w on. again,- whiles Lad; 


■ I N,^ 

will allege that they are ^respectable women’ when asked to 
use a frimometer or a thermometer, and prefer to aseertain tbo 
temperature of their fat by gmiwwork or by means of a sprig of 

ra ” (p. Bi). It seems as if it were a great point of tbe female 
cook’s charter to resist overv effort to coax her Into 
calculation, method, and exactitude. Ibe had bakitigs in so many 
houses arise from the inveterate misrule of thumb in the kitehfnsi 
and from cooks scoruing to make the temperature of the orm a 
certainty by means of a thermometer,” which ** ia the only trust- 
worthy way of making sure of the oven, the water^ or tbe |ht ” 
in baking, boiling, and fning. M. Gouthi also insisU upon the 
importance of the temperature of the o\ en, and upon the different 
fltigroM of heat pr<i[>er for various kinds of baldng and paste- 
nmking, as of the very esecuce of successful pastiy. Ho does not 
despise minute directions as to the htaating of tfie oven, and 
propounds a series of tests of its proper temperature for various 
achievements in pastry. 'J'he heat for baking all small pastry which 
re<jum5S glazing by the oven is called ** dark brown paper boat,” 
bt^cause a sheet of white paper placed on the tloor of the oven and 
shut in will be scorched to a dark brown colour, without igniting, 
when the oveu is at its proper temperature for this purpose. The 
test of a nicely graduated lower temperature for baung ** vol-aa- 
vents,” hot pie-crusta, &c., is callea light brown paper heat” 
^M>ark yellow paper heat ’’denotes the temperature '‘suitable for 
baking the larger pieces of pastry, and ** light yellow paper heat ” 
that required for baking ** nianqu^s, giluoises, meringues, and all 
small piistr}’ which d(X)s not need glazing.” ** 1 cannot,” writes 
M. Oouir<$, 1‘ccoiiimeud too urgently great attention to tbe 
matter of ovon-luMiting, and of accurate timing of the various 
bakings.” In this nicety and accuracy, evinced not only here, 
but in the minute processes of boiling sugar to the blow, to 
the ^1, to the soft ball, to tbe crack, and to the hard crack, in 
making spun sugar, puli' p^te (pp. 40-1^, and in divers otlicr 
matters, we see the real difference between a perfect and an im- 
perfect cook. Giie miglit be disposed to smile at the enthusiastic 
Frenchman’s faith in the primeval antiquity of his art, and at his 
demand of a rudiiueiilary knowledge of drawing, sculpture, aixdii- 
tcctun;, and a genius for imitating offhand any of nature’s models, 
as imlisjHmsAhle qualiHcations for every young pastrycook. But 
there is a solid body of sound practical method in all that M. Oouffe 
writes, which shows that he has really built up his emiiienco in 
his <mift by exact attention to niceties which the rank and file 
of his protVsBiou allow to go haphazard. It is a hopeful sign thot, 
starting from an indopeiulent point, and ot'cupving a diffeivnt part 
of tlie culinary field, Airs. Hooper and I^idy ibirker both set gnfit 
store by the same nih^ of exactness in time, temperature, and 
measurements. Here we have the basis of all gr>od cookery. 

This we take to be the main lesson to be learnt from the thr»>e 
volumes which have furnislied a text for the foregoing remarks. 
All am more or less excellent in their different ways. Gouffe Ls 
givat in his large pieces of jmstrv', his rmnuenbouches, his merin- 
gues, his pear-tart lets in graduated stanas, his triumphs of spun 
sugar ; and we do nut doubt tliat would come out as splendidly 
on tbo supper-table as in the chromo-lithogmphs of Mr. E. Boujat. 
Mrs. Hooper atones for the seeming stint of somo of her recipes 
by the tJiorough goodness ot uthero, and by the common senso 
which she brings to Lw on the regeneration of the culinary art. 
Lady Barker’s book deals with a vast variety of focnls, from mutt mi 
to macaroni, and modes of preparing them, from encioeing poultry 
in a crust of dough and baking it gipsy-fashion to boiling potaUn's 
or making omelettes. The wider the cinndatiou of their 6e\enil 
views, the more hope will there be of good diuners — big or little 
— in the future. 


AI)AMS\S HISTORY OF JAPAN.* 


rilllE history of Japan since the conclusion of the foreign 
i treaties, us ivIhUhI by Mr. Adams — and it is to this jicriial 
that ho demotes aliuo'^t the whole of the volume betbre us, bis 
title-pnge notwithstanding — ('onsists of a succession of Os startling 
incidontH and strunce cmiipUcutions as are to be found in any 
})aged of fiction. have in the Shiigun a claimant to im- 

perial rank who has no right whatever to the title; Vft have 
murders, assassinations, and riots without end; we have a revolu- 
tion overtuniing the ancient order of things; and wo have an 
Empire in enjoyment of a feudal system such os was to be found 
in Europe dunng the middle ages, suddenly IroDsformed into a 
brand-new State on the model of the most aemmoed nations of the 
West. To students of history this chapter in the world’s records 
is of great interest, presenting as it does probably a iini^ae instance 
of such instantaneous results arising out of the collision of ttvo 
systems of civilization so widely difiereni as those of Europe and 
Jfanau. 

Like the monkish authors of old, Mr. Adams begins at the very 
beginning of things, and gives us at the outset a brief sketch of the 
Japanese account of the ciuatiom of tbe worid and of man ; he then 
tni^ the growth of tbe anci&t institutions of the Empire, the 
^vine descent of the Mikados, the divirion of dasase, the of 
the Shdgiins, the persecutions of the Christiana, the estahliahmeut 
of the Tokugawa dynasty of Shdguiia. and the loi^ era of pesice and 
pmperity which followed H. Withtheee matters he fills about 
eighty pages, the remainder of tbe volume^ over four bundled 
pages, being devoted to the histoiy of the period frofii 1654 he 
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1864 . Pri<»rto tkieBrifc-iuwied date the orij fowlgnatj wjtidinpr 
inJapaBi,wm a few Duteb niaadiaiita, who w 
aniaB ^ of miuiid at Na(ja«ki ; 1 ^ 

iartiliitiont of the comitry that, when Oommodore Pony amved 
to ncfiotiato a twatv in 1853, ha allowad himaelT to bo pemoadod 
into^ halief that'the Sh&w, iitomlly Gtmoial, waa the tampoml 
Empexor, and wHh him tbewfowi he enioied into an allian^. 
Unfirtunately, without maldiig anir study of the in^. the 
AdUaiadoxs of tho other treaty Powers blindly followed his 
oxaniple, and thus laid the founilation of all the uneasiness, dsn)^, 
and trouble which dbturbed the foreign relations of Japan during 
the socoeeding years. « 

The object of the Shdgun in palming himself off on the foreign 
envoys as the ruling aoverei^ was doubtless to shelve the qaestiou 
of the treaties, which was daily becoming more and more trouble- 
aome. Uo expected by treating in his own name to gain time, 
and at all events to leave a loophole by which tho Mikado might, 
if he found it convenient Ui do so, escape from the conHoquences 
of his negotiations. Hut ho entirely inisunderHUKMl the ]>eop]e 
with whom he was entering into a rovenaut, aud uvurhx>ked tho 
tlukt by dealing with foreigners ho was putting a dangerous 
weapon into the hands of his piJitical enemies at home. For 
a long time there had existed gri^t jealousy betwoen tho ShAgun 
and his advisors on the <me hand, and Uie Haimios connected 
with the Court of tho Mikado on tho other. No sooner, 
thereAnre, was it known that the Shogun had entered into an 
allianco witli tho hated foreigner than intriguos were set on 
foot against him by the olllcinls at Kioto, lie was denounced 
to the Mikado as a traitor to his country. His representa- 
tions were diwgarded, tho Kinix^ror's consent to ilw 
tn^ties was refused, and st^rei orders wore issued to the 
Prince of Mito to •expo] the fureignom. It was at this 
juncture that Sir 11 . Alcock, together with ollusr foreign 
seutatives, arrived to take up his n^ideuce at Vokoluunu. This 
was the signal for the promjcution of nion« active measurtHii on tlie 
part 4>f the anti-foreign party, who <leMred not only to wreak their 
vengeance on the persyiis of the foreigners, but ahio hy ho doing to 
embroil in a foreign quarrel the floiorniuent of the iSh<*»guii, or 
rather of the Ilegent, li Kamon no Kami, into whose hands, on 
the death of the Sh/tguu during the previous year, the manage- 
ment of affairs at Yedo had lalleu. No time was lost in carrying 
out this sdiome : — 

In X&59, on the a5th ef Augu»(, a Rusiiian ofllcrr And two ludlors were rut 
down and mutilab’d in the Htrcet.'i of Yoktitiaiim ; and on thr 6th of 
NovchiIkt, the Freneh ConAur* (’hiiirw' tMTvant, dr<>jiMe<i in KuroiM^an 
clothes, was also killed in that town. In 1 360, on tin* 30th of dsriuiirv, 
Denkirhi. Mr. Atcoc.k*s «?A{iane%r linguist (alM> in Kurup<'an dothoH), wiui 
mortally woumled at the very gateway of the envoy's iv^ideiiee, and tin tin* 
96th of February, two l>uu*hfn*in, iiiaittci's of inorohant voiMciN, wen* hack<*(I 
to pieces in (ho stnM*U of Yokohama. 

These attacks on the foreign comniuniticvS were followed a month 
later by tho murder of the Itegent, who hod show'll hiifisolf 
well dwjHMaMl towards foreignerH, at the g/iU^ of lh« Hh('»gun*« 
castle. On New Year’s Day (»f tlio Hiicceediiig yaar the Ministers w«.*nt 
ofliclally informed that a band of Hve hundriHl rotting, litenilly 
wave-men ,'Miml conspired to attack the different licgations and 
kill all tho memlxTs thenrof. FortunaUdy tho ilauger, if any then 
existed, iiassod away for the time ; but olniost irunnaiiatoly afb*r- 
wards Mr. llenskcn, tlie Interpreter to the American Ix^gation, 
was mortally wmmded in the stnseta of Yedo hy a party of 
assassins, and a few mcniths later a despomte niupltt attack was 
made ujxm the British L<‘giiti(*n, which was ronultard <mly by the 

S titude and c^nu-ago ofMi‘.-»rs. Olipliaut, Morrimin, and other 
?rs of the Misaiiin. For not one of the«e murders and on- 
slaughts was a single person brought to justice by the Yedo 
autnoriticB, who, though anxious to do all in their power, appeared 
to be afraid of pumshiog natives for attacks on the persons and 
property of foreigners. 

(irecd efforts were made at this time to fil] up the broach be- 
tween the Mikado and the iShi^gun, and to this end a marriage was 
anan^ to take place between the latter and the Kmper(»r’s sister. 
For mis act of condescension it was plain that something would Is; 
expected in return, and the rtx{ueat which was directly preferred to 
the foreign Tepresentatiyes— put off the opening uf the Treaty 
ports — indicated the price the Hhogun was paying for the honour 
done to him. The matter was referred to the Foreign Office, and 
eventually a mission was despatched to Lcjndon to urge the views 
of tho I^Agun's Government on Lord jiussell. Afeaowhile a second 
night attara was made on the English Ijegation, which resulttal iu 
the death of two Marines and the suicide of the asaailant. For thia 
otttnga the smn of io,noo/. waa demanded and paid as conip<;nsa- 
tion to the families of the two murdorod men. The bsoleoce of 
the war pertjrwoa now approaching a climax* but the roll of their 
victims was not yet complete. A Yew monw later as an Kimlish 
lady, Mn. BoRodaiJe, and ihaeo gentlemen, Messrs. Richaros/iii, 
Blaishall, and Clarke, weie rkUbg along the h^ road, they met a 
nroeession of several hundred Samiim escorUi^ a Prince of the 
bouse of Satsnma on his way from the ca]ntaL The riders 

kept wril te the iwer aids, walking their hanss, inith tlu^ srrivsd at the 
nidnlradv. wMsh wmiliim4Nx.W|^ag thstSboleof tbs resA Mia tiono- 
dsUe and Mr* Kkhaidson were ridlug shout t«ai ysrds in sdrasca, Mr. 
lUchanlwtt riding on the #4r«kfo Of that Wbaa a few of the pniecs^ 
sioa had fwsMd a man stepped in front of tfasm, and bamd tbs way. Mr. 
Clsriue 'earieimeib**tbm*tflOOflfr we can tnm into a elds fosit'* and Mr. 
ManhsU added, **FwOod^ asks, lot as have 00 fow.*’ Tho lairiMa of tks 
whole party wore befeng then tpiMy tasnsd fonad, wkoi, as Mawhall 
sUUainhfasvhlmmottosthu“l sswaiBjBetettbSsenteisf tfcs proei aito n 
Ibfowingtfas upper part Tms dote off kfe sbsaldMa, Issa^ Utef 



naked to tbs waUt, sad drawing bis fwoid. wbtnh ho ewabg wfrb 1 
hands, he rpahed upon Rhibaitei. 1 tetod •* Away ^ but bte 
borsoe were startml, Klchaidsoa wu suu«k asmaa the aide, andbr UM bfR 
arm. 11 mi asms man ruriued upon ms, and tlruOk me in tbs asms pUot 
under the left arm, 

Othm of tho escort then drew thoir swords, and both Mx. Olbrkn 
and his horse were wounded, EventunUyi bowarur, thn 
riders outstripped tkieir punaiers, but behua they bad gone Ibr 
it was obvious that liicbardson was morteUv wounds* At < 
length be dropped off bis horse, apparantly dead, and his 
conqianiuns, believing all fiu'ther help would be of no avails 
rixle on to a place of safety. As the name of the Prince 
was well known, Colonel Neale, ll.M.b Obaiffd d'AffbireSt 
at once demandid that the umnlerera should M given up. 
This the SliAguti's Goveruiuent duclaied itself noworlsss U> 
eilect, and Colonel Neale thcix^fore called ujum the British Admiml 
to send a fleet to the Satsaina territory ta olMstise the offending 
IHumio. After several delays the expemtion arrived at K^osliima, 
where they mot with a most doleriuintHl resistance, Tho firs of 
tho English sbijis, however, was not to be withstood *, the bstterlos 
were deatrond and ])art of tho town was bunuu) to the ground, 
Tim effect of this engagt^ment on tlio vaii4(uiiilied was as In- 
aUintAne«ais ss it was salutary. They s|HM)dily took the lAmd In 
introducing Kuropeou machinery and inventions, aud in employing 
skilled Eunqieana to teach them, and they became fired with a 
desire to rival foreign Dati<ms in the arts of olrilixatiott aud poaco 
as well as in the art of war,” Another expedition underlakmi 
later against tlio ^liief of tlio Chdshiii clan was equally benofidal 
iu its n^sulla, and thus two of the most powerful of the vrta \uuiy 
wm^ gained over to our side. 

Greiit exception was taken in !*arliament to those warlike 
priicetHfings. But it may fairly bo said tliat to them is to 
TO nitributed tho nrosmit iiofu'ulhl atete of our ndations with 
Japan, and it is t<» W hopiHi that the very imiKirtiuit ends gained 
will impn^ tho Icasoii to be learnt from th»*iu upon our F<m»lgn 
Oflico. ’riu* ditHculty wo have had to contend adth both in Uhiiia 
and in Jaiuiii has iMion to tiupn^ss upon I lie lujoplo the fact of our 
Hup4‘rit)r jH)Wf‘r. When once this has Ihh'h ac^ctintpltshed, fhoy 
luive invariably shown iheimadves rtwly lUid willing to treat witii 
us on friendly terms. The spirit of tliu challenge thrown down in 
(ho valley of' Klah, “ Tf yo bo able to fight with us, then willure b»i 
your servants, hut if we prevail against you, f hen shall ye be our 
servants, has found an echo on tho plains of ('liina, aiid among th»^ 
lulls and HtreaniH of Jai>axi. tho people of either country 
thoroughly undemtand fliat we have the power to enforce our 
rigblM, and that we are ready U> mu* it, and we shall hear no more 
of iLSHiiMMinntionH or of wholivuile niaHsacres. 

We have thus briefly sketched some of the leading political events 
relab'd in Mr. Adams's volume. As a <iip]omHtio study, and as 
referringto a dwiply interesting episoife in coriloinporary hisiorv. it 
is well worth n^ndiiig. The information it contains is trudtworlliy, 
and iH carefully compihHl, and the style is all that can be desintd. 


ND INTKNTlONa* 

W E do not expert tort much from fallible biiman nature, and 
we know tlml young crdle^iiuis, whetliur the sons of earls 
or of Fonp-Liilers, are apt (4> be less satisfactory than might l>i3 ; 
mmiclimrs silly, M)itjeliim*a Imd, aud for tho iiiosi ^mrt selfish and 
unndlcH'ting aftr r tie* niunner of youth in ||eneral. But ihoro me 
limiu to the uiost jihihrsophic mwpUnco of frailty and folly *, and 
Mrs, (Uiurch, in tlie character of her hero )‘,ric Keir, as well 
AM of Kuno other persunages in hitr present novel, has passed 
those limits by a hmg way. We know that all lads do not go 
thrriugh tho Sturm unH Jh'miff pt riral of life with the stoical in- 
diffenuKvtf (»f Kcnclm UiiilUngly -, but we ho)Hs that many ore not 
so criminally siutsual os Eric Kirir, and that the love which would 
be strong enough to induce a fine young geutleituuj, born iu thu 
purple, to marry a pretty if lined uentii^J girl of lbs |M.*opte, is n»;t 
generallv of that l>atv* kind which a Uir(H5 months' possession weaia 
out. N(ir do w«3 think Mrs. Boss Church right in even the main 
lines of her psycholog}’. A n ohler man, ex periencod and MW, might 
ba%c got tired r^f a new niislrcHS in that time ; but a voutig man, 
fresh. an«l we may siip[K>fto riiodnrutely virtuous, who has m>t yet 
been brought Ciico to liwe with any of the gixiver social consequences 
of his mistake, who has still tho uiynterious charm of secrosy to 
kc^p his romance aliv<«, and wlm, it is te Li prestitnad, had soma 
kind uf forc'sight, s<um} amount of whan ha 

took the serious step of marrying, would surely have retained a c«?r- 
tain lo%'e ibr his bcaiitifiil wife, if only of the lowiuit kind, lie 
could have inarruri hi<r for nothing fmt the lowest love ; and its 
speedy cc*iMtion was not to bis hoiamr, and as little acrordi^ to 
nature. Had there been the smaljbl|Mtdmixtijrs of real tenderness 
or manly purity to soften the more repulsive qi^iiy of his fiNdinffS| 
he would not lisvu told her in iliree luoolhs* lime that bo shotyM 
bo ** happy if he could wipe out the nimombnidbe of te post with 
his blrHxi ; that it ** woold be bettefe if they were both dsod, or 
bsd died befuro thoT saw each other.^ li was scarcely worth 
while to ride over mnn Oxford to Ffetterley for the purpr>se of 
mak^ bis wife ety by sayii^ dhsqpsable tliinM to her, and of 
proving biniseif a ncemtiig to iris own vocanulaiy, from hea/1 
to heeL It seems to ns that we have never met witli u imire 
tboioiighly eornipi as well as weak' minded young man than this 

• JSq /itiMikHiK, A Koval. By yiamitcs Manyat (Mn, lUm Cliwr^/h), 
Aalhor cS ** Levsfs Coiifiict'* Ac. 3 voU. Lunebm ; xlcteiiil lUeniky Si 
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haadiome, adklionate, ameable, and aocompliahed Erin Kab, 
the teeond eon of Lord Nnrtham, and the huttoand of Vym Ony, 
the niece of a villiM?o laundr*j««. Nor is Myra hemelf, by the 1^, 
to all appissranee the siidF of 'which noblemen's sons make eren 
elandostino wire's. 

Eric's interview with Myra has a carious rinpr of brtttoHty threagh 
it; from his first greetin^r Uj her at the front door, when bo w- 
bakes hor for flinfring herself ni>on hia neck, to his phOosophio 
aoceptance of the kisscH which she ** showers almost roughly on 
'hie tnouth^his eyes, his brow"; frfim hia lordly indifTereueo to 
the large, InstrouM, dark eves, and wift brown hair that floa's 
and curls alnml her n»*L‘k, an<f a pair of passionato red lips that are 
cm a dangerous level with Iiis own ” to his ** fraternal ” adieu, 
when he says loftily, ** It's a shame of me to have iriade th'/m* 
pretty eym so red I " continuing with Don't think twice of what 
I have said, Wyra ” — to wit, his shame and regret at having 
married lier — “ you urgtMl me on t<i it with vour eross-fjueslhm- 
ing, and you know I luineni this business for ’Ijnth our but 

the dark mood will be gone to-inorrow. It's nothing iinusuiit after 
three months of honeYi)Jor)n, niy dear.'* As Mrs. ItovM t'hiirrh 
does not prosont Lrio Keir to us as a scoundrel, but inaKen him 
her horo and siirroiimla him with the glory of tlu' situation, we 
aro bAind to believo that she does uot see iiis infamy us infauiy, 
and that when she sigliH out her nplioriHin, AlasI for the love 
of otUHind-iwonty, ^vlmn It iH'gius to t<un)H;r its love with philo* 

Sophy," she imagines she lias given <*auHo and excnsii in a breath, 
and that tho siihject domunds no deeper discussion. 

As a further illustmtioii of the quality of thi*^ young scion of 
. n noble honse,” we may iiumtion his lim» of mud act when .M;;'ra 
takes flight with iu'r cou'-iri .loel fh-ay, as fdie does that very night. 

Hhe hiis promised toket'p tiie marriage see ntt,ntid she loyully holdiH 
to her word. When her eoui’im, who is in love with her, taxes 
her with her shanu',she slrntM her lins on tho word that w tmld prove 
her virtuous, and leiK him take tier hark to hor lUiiive vill/ige 
disgraotnl, though she is nully “Mr. Hamilton h” lawful wdfi' 
nndher child iMhirtlegitirnat4'Hun. She acts with iin heroic cteisiancy 
and soli'^suppre.ssion entirely mylhieid ; but Krh* Keir, atu^r h few 
|M>rfunctory attenipts in liiul her nrivute inquiries, ami curefullv- 
wonled ncwspjiptM' advertisements," being tlie nUhtjr vnirne im'ans 
employed — goes abroad for two years, llirls witli all the j)retty 
girls he uoincM near, but :d ways with “ no intentions," and tin.illy 
mils entangled in u st riniis love alluir with Irene St. .lohii, whom 
na has neither the Helf«coi)trol to avoid nor t ho candour to tudighteri. 

One word as to the reason why he cauuot oonfesM the love ho 
makes and dedans his ** inteutions " to bt' as honourable as they 
should be, would have prevented nil tho alter complications, and 
have luade the dark thing’s clear. Jiut then Mrs. llossCtlmrch 
must Jiave chilKirMtod another plot «ih 1 a finer kind of hero ; which 
sho might have found troublesome. Duceptiou, coupled with tho 
weakest self’-iadulgeiice. as the dominant characteristic of iior 
,preiH3nt premirr; hut vve will do .Mrs. Koss t.Jhurch the 

of acknowledpug tiist she is so far impartial that low of 
nrf pooplo are a Mj.'ule better than I’h'ic iti this particul.ar. 

Jfthey do not tell direct. lal>ehoods, tiny never toll the tnith 
in this somewhat ]es.i than high-toiiiHl novel ; and no one thinks it 
necessary to let any one el^e have tho salisliiclion of knowing how 
tilings realiv att*. bli'ic Iveir coneeals his mumugo with Myra 

Cray from frone, who is breaking her boavt for him, W'hilo he is | rt»rvnir TiTrpATin?r 

doing the same for her. i\Iyra conceals her iiairriago with Mr. '1 - 

'AmUton," though to declare it would remove the stigma from FOUIT/LEE’S valimblo and c.vhaustive work on »Sornite» ♦ 

her child as well as fnan In-rself, quiet her couain Jmd's so- ^^gius with a otmipnmtivo estiniaO' of tho merits of i 'into 

iioitHtioni, and give her a l)etU'r chnneo of liudiiig her k>st and Xenophon as authorits's re^pecting tlui life (d their inasti'r. 
apoufK). Ircno ounceids from her husband that it was Erie ; (venmm criticis have cxpresisHl the cqdnion that ludther tho Jftwio- 
Kclr for whom she cried ln?r eyes nnl and her cluvks iwde; and her 1 of the latter ,nor the Difvlogm*s of tho former are alto- 

busbnmt, Ctoloiud Mordamit, conceals fnuu her tliat nis MH’-dimnt ! givtbi^r safe sources of infonuuliou; M. Fouillde behoves this view 
nouhew. Oliver llalslon, is his own illogitinuite son, and iliat the to bo an exoggerotioii, and conU'iids tlmt it is alw^avs i^sy to 
hold which Mrs. (^nekytt the bouscluMincr has over him arises | find where Xenophon and I'lsto have added to tho vU^ctrino of 
from the ftict tlmt it whs her vhiughter whom hy hud .*aHluccd, and • Socniuv*, orul where th(*v give a faithful reprmfntation pf it. If wo 
•who WttH tho boy’s mother. Not thot it is at all clear vvliy this ; wish to study in Socrates cliiotly tho luetaphysician, must not 
should give Mrs. i^luekett a hold over him. Then, am the slorv g^x>s | consult the author of the MemortMia, Xenophon, says M. Fouilkic, 
on, li-vuio further conceals fisnu her husliatid the |Xirontage ot tho j was utterly diMiciont in w hat may Ihj colbHl U svos phiioMopkiqu* ,• 
little 'Lmuuy lirowti, Myras child, whom she a<lofU.s mid »o | he piYifesseiUy luius at port rnyinir in his master, not phiiosophl- 
uossiouaiely loves ; and, in fact, the whole b«H>k is founded on a [ cal rcfunnrr, but tho ritixen, little dispensed to* innovations nod 
kind of moral and |>ersonai hide-aud^seok which is never broken j faithful to the relidoua traditions of his country. Plato, on ths 
into bv voluntiuy Bf>lf-i'evohaioD, but wlu'ro discovery comes now , other hiind, applies biiuself almi«t oxciusivcly to the inttfUectual 


pssrad In its pmper person, ymi would hsTe bsen poxfled to dtcids how on 
osrth ft WAS ever going to turn into o sock at sll, *rhs Arvt frw rows^ wl0i 
tbs exception of s wtltch added hero or diwTwwed there, go smoothty enough ; 
hut when It twenes to the toe and hw\ crisis it U spnoii^y all Ineaictfieahle 
confhstoit tmill the lost hiitch is kziitUMl and the wmof eaiOls Kn itt i ng 
0 sock and unravelling ike plot of u seBsadoiial novel ois two very riwlhir 
thiiigo. It lias been di^ruli at times, I dare a«y, to trace the reaoon of sonM) 
of the acUoiw in Him |iTC/?r nf ^tory, end the toe and heel crisis ” was, I 
think, n -rrgTilar stumisu-," but 1 tmrt that ell has been expUdned to the 
satlstiictkm of the readvr. ^ 

Thorn in Di>tbing moro perilous for a writer to vnntiu® u|ion 
tlian a frank contession of tho faults and hdblea of woman. 
To any that they nro mercenary, fust, untruthful, or what not, 
18 to have tlio whole sex for ono’s toeniias; and to hint that 
thev Aomotimf'S indulge in ct^rUin bad habits, as undue nlco- 
holLm, for example, is to bo inevitably branded as a slanderer. 
But it would muii that Mrs. Th>at» Church's experience in this 
bifai particular fully bt',Ar8 out tho Assertions of the worst eahim- 
iiiiilorw of the h.‘x. When Irene is undo^oing her disappoints 
mfut ftbc fiirs to the bottle for solace. Tliis is a rough Way 
of iniiirilating Mrn. linsa Church's more indirot^ iDfortiuitmD. 
“ She 18 harder than fihe uAcd to be — moro C37ilcal, lt?»8 op«u 
to belief in truth and virtue. Added which her npputit© 
is variuldo, niul she drinks wntio feverishly, almost eagerly, 
end at odd intervals of time." We have read stiiuo wonderful 
filings in women’s novels before now, but anything more lutivn 
than this imitler-of-fact desiTiption of the nascent di{i6omania 
of A young lady crossed in love vve have certainly never en- 
countered. We can only hope that, like Azamat-liaiuk's famous 
Miss Liiry, it is an exception rallier than tho rule; and that the 
Irenes ofsocieiy who^Slrink wine eagerly" and “at odd intervals 
of lime," beciiuse a man wIk» has flirted with them has decliircd otf 
and ph‘«<lfd “ no iiiteiitious," are voiy few and VWT far bt‘lvv<M*n. 
Nor ilo we endorse Mrs. Uo^s ( 'Imrch’s svvei>piug osivrtion tJint tho 
women *‘vvh(> preti*ml they cannot tell when a man is in lovi^ with 
thorn " arc neress-u'iiv “either fools or hypo^TiU's." An old hand 
would certainly know; tho married women, for instance, who, 
s'lfoly iritn'iuduHl behind ilu\ SisMuil v of their position, pass their 
livt^s in weaving netH h»r the silly Hies bur./ii)g round thorn, and 
who ciiiuH^queiitly arc ricquaiuted with tho whole gnuumar of fasin- 
nalion, fmm the first “glowing iouk" tiK thw last |)asniouiito 
dechmitkm- there w«tuhl U' no mistake with thorn suiv cnimgli ; 
but ninny women are not so knowing, and, without being Hkum or 
hypocrites, r.iii hi* taken unawares hv llio confohsion which every 
one but theim«‘lve« saw whs inevilablo. 

Tlietv am many other things wdiich oilon^l our lasto in this 
book; and the irihUnccs of had style and vuljw S4*ntunt!nt in it 
arc* almost innumerable, “llunulity is Chriclian, luit in a world 
of business it d<a*8 not |Miy,’’ is one of the author's aphmifiijw. 
“ Thero cornos Mr. WalinsJuv and liis bundle of pupi^rs" is by no 
means an isolate<l evample of her peculiar ideas on grammar ; her 
prefoivnco for l)edi'tx>m .*#coiies with her mnmod couples is nlM» 
singular, to say tho least. Wo confess thot wo do not like her 
work. We find )t more flippant than smart, morn audacious Ihua 
clover; and wo think Lf'.r own parallel of Hock-kuitting aUmt thei 
moat appropriate that con be applied to it. 


from ctiancti and now frpm sagocitv. 

At) IntnUuma is curiously destitute of originality. All tho mato- 
riala are old, mui all Huh situations have long been worn threadbare. 
The marriage of a geutlennin with a girl of low birth, and tho embar- 
mming adveut of an “ honourable Tommy " in cousequenco ; tho 
manuago of a pretty young woman witli one man wliilo aha is 
despiMratuly in love with uiioUier ; the return of tho lover into the 
sphere of that pretty young waman, now a wife, still in love, and 
still beloved ; tho jealousy oFIhe formerly unsuspecting husband, 
whose fears and fancies are worked on by a female lioniofi who has 
bet grip on him, ouj uiukea bitu feel it ; tho passivmato outburst of 
aAbciion botwocm the two lovers, coiuiog to mutual explanations 
when too late, and sitiliug v»:Ty near to danger in the proeeea *, the 
tiea^ removal of iho olistructing coujugaMtiee on bo A aides, and 
tho hi^py mnon of tho liitbevto unhappy turllei^ovea— in aU this 
SiW ^ lind one strong or striking situation, hor the ^latest 
like oripmality, Ihit what wwv freely allow 
IS Mrs. Ihws Cbuwhs uloa of her own We 

gfro tto ifMOgo at full length ; it would be a pity to eurtaa iii*- 

IKislWfiNllwaftaM I 

Mpapte iiissal^ rwsk^ If ysa bavs,l 000 , 

r7a sort of ImmIwsw 


biography of tioemtes, and in so doing adds considorablv to the 
thoorh^ iiH ondeavoiirs to explain. This difiieuUy may, nowev’er^ 
itaya M. FcaiillCic, be emulv overcomti by attentive study of the 
Platonic Dialogues, for in Omso works the nespscKvo shares of tho 
disciple and the teacher are really, though unconsciouily, marksd 
out, and the contrast presented by several of these conipositious 
enables us to trace the bemndm line with a oomidimble approach 
to accuracy. Plato and Xenophem cunif^to one another, tJierefore. 
as biogrm>hers of Socrates, and to their evidence we mi^add 
that of .Aristotb, which has hitherto been too much no^weisd. 
M. FouUlde devoios two largo octsrvio Telames^ to an ioqi^ into 
the philosophv of Soecatee ; and if wo consider the m^oioriaan 
which that p&Hosophy aceomplished, wt Bhall not be sinprHMid ei 
tho devel^quuent given by our author to his mono^iptaphi DUleo* 
tics, ethki, poli&s, theotegy., sssthetics, aU these Wrioua topioa 
are frdly dhcueied, and the amount of le sss wh hrought to beer 
upon them justUbe the hoBonr which the Aeadte&e des SokuMssi 
morakis et poHriqpiM cbiilhned iqpoiLM. Fouilbe when they. td'*. 
warded l)Ujm#itfr.oisi 0^ |^®tssa at ^^heir ^Ihjpotai^ 
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Ijl BfldwfcurtnlA * hf from dSifewnt pofaiti itf nw, oiy ^ 
oUsf Vmuck wiiim oi tiie mvimtwmtk Mid hm wmm 

ooald lUTt W oeenoy » distifli|rviKM bi Ham. 

OiikeHim Sm p!m3k 4amm^. It %$ b> lii Outt Im> b 

known to moitt mdaim^ nad mmy n hntUe ban bm l^gbi on tho 
flulHdCt of a eo<b of philosophy which migw tho arigin of all our 
netibiia to mlUtamm. H. Vbtor Cousui* oarried awuy hy hU 
mmm forMadamo dn Longiuwillo, bad cono to regard 1 a Hocdin* 
lomuld almost in the light of a jwrBonal enemy, whilst Saiiite^ 
delighted to find an ooeaiuan of attneking the chamfiion 
of ^French eelecticbmf entered the liete im the other eide« 
Unfurtuiiaielyf in the ceae of La ihwhefcmoiuld ae well aa of 
the other grmt writem of the I^ub XIY« pi^riod, the testa at 
our diiposal were hitherto estrumidy imperfoct; thanka to 
M. Gilb!^ and, ainoe hia death, to hb coadjutor, M. Oounlault, 
the defioionc^ b now snpidied, and wo have another name to 
pJaOe on the list of French wTitera who can be atmliinl in 
an edHioh worthy of them. The lirat volume contaiiia, boaidea 
portmita of La Xtochefoucaold by hiiuaolf and by the Oardinal da 
Kata, all the Maxinu anmnged in their proper older, and followed 
by au escoUoat analytical index. M. Gounbult luia judicioualy 
added an atuuaikig collection of trv/imoNiVf from Mad^o de la 
Fayette, Madame da 8abl<^, and oUu*r csmlctuponirioa; aniougat 
Utem wo iind two fnblva of La Fuiil.iino, an article of the 
dfi enmtiUy &c. In the twcond voliuno we have I a U<^cht*f«>u- 
cauld'a luemuira, together with t.he Apal-^xt jtmu' M. h </#• 

Ma^iU<u\ revised £i\>in a careful Ct illation of tho but MSS. ; a 
biographical memoir of the l>u]ce ia mmounced fur publication in a 
aubsi^uent inatalnieiit. 

M. Mauu) de liiran t wna one of the lenders of modern Frr^mih 
apiritualiwn in philosophy. At a time when t^mdilbe still tiiUmI 
supremo amongst our neighbours, and when i>o 'Imcy, Hih>us* 
saw, and ('abanb th/Aight that tho fiiiuous pruiH»hiti4*u “ nihil 
est in inloL)«^tu quod non prius fuerit in \sw to b** ibo 

detiniio motto of nil idook^gi^^tt^, a n'Uirujn hfok<» out in the j 

tion.ilist camp, and Maine do lUrun phin d him- elf, with Iluyer j 
Oollard, at the htMid of thedisulhM'led. Some of his writingj* were i 
publidied ftfler hb death, by -M. (’(uiPin i others iimh*r ! 

the editorship of M. lirnest Naville, mid niuongbl thesr! iu»t tho | 
least ciirirma was a Itiiul of journal or (mtuhmgruphy oxiAiUiling j 
from 1794 to 1824. Tliifi in^-resiin!/ d<K‘mn(’nt, i»liowiio/ tho i 
grmlual tmnsitiou of a thinker from (himUlliu ism to ( 'hristiarjily, j 
nppe;ired for the lirst lime iu 1859; tho new edition now iin^ • 
nuunced b augiuenUHl by the inm-rtion <if a tew iainilv letlevH j 
which give froxh vaiuo to the iwirTnti>i' of an interehting life, | 

Tlio elegant little volume liir whii-h wo are indebted to M. .hdes ! 
Oirtird t is devotcHl chiefly to an c<.iiiiiale of Lyrtiiih and 
Kyperides. Tho luiiiie ol Dm* farmer h connected with tho m<»at 
deeiaive, if not tho nicMt lirilliHut, e(>t»ch of Hellenic eloqitmico- -• 
that, naiindy. in which, cartlimr away all Inn ign inllueiuM*, it 
asAuniod its tnio charaeter, ami fi|i]X'an*d in all its originality. 
M. tiirurd has treat^'d the Huhjnci r>i Ln \ n-(u in u V4*rv piquant ami 
intcrtslinir niatiinn*, roiuhining with ihn lib* »if his bem a nuinlM.r 
of lirchamhigical delaiU resjiiji-ting tii-eek fon'iisic elo(pn*nce. | 
IIyj)eride*J occupies tin* greater ji Tt of the Wik, an<l tin* jeirt i 
wiindi com'eniH him i.s a reti;'<‘tt nprint of tliri'o iirtirleH imii- j 
tributed te the Jif ivtv lUifioouU «ind the Jit nn- ili*n Ihtu '■ 

M. tJirard begins giving the bi.f/r.iphy nf Hyperides and a idieMdi . 
of his cureiT as an orate r ; la* llntn ila* cclehn»l«^d dii*- ! 

duursc t'dilevi m Knginnd by I'loti «S(.r (’hiirehill lk*binyt<»n, nud | 
conclndctt by an ai'covmt of the M andalous ivim! (»f hnb?rv and j 
corruption in which Iku •l•‘tiu•neH wav iiuplicaied. M, Uirsrd ; 
remarks that the condom nation of this illustrious imm is nii in- ' 
stance of the stern and al«foluto ilewpolinin i xcrcifted by the j 
xapublies of antiquity, and which w'ua iho vory c^mdiiion of ! 
their existence. 

The BihiiQfhtqtit vlzirirumnft lx;gnn with bo much spirit and 
talent by the lute M. Jiiunet ir«, woaru happy t<i wiy, rtill g‘»ing <01 ; 
(he Inst two instalments are the eouinleie worluj cif Mellm dr 


aUlumhIa ejetoni tewnrda tba oad of iU ttUmlh mirtm «l|ft 
duviiig tho wbdift of tba BaWbb'a GaiigiuiliiM 

tbo jMDdpal rapmoDlatiyo of tboao lAirwi dir 
m fit only for a Umitod etM at xoadon. but mo l a ti» nit fa i|r dw 


BOW be driven to cHSiault num volmiMW^aoctMalUa only lo tliolo 
who cau frequuni the Urhbh Momubi or the l^wb Imttothbqon 
nathmalo. « 

^ M. I.emeri«, like M. Jcumet, dcaorveii well of the KmM of old 
French liUTrntiuw. After heviiig given ua an exonUent MontidgWK 
a IbMiMU'd, lutd a HAubignd, ho goet a little frirther beoh^ nw 
troata ua tu an edition of Oharlta dlirkbm.^ Tlib ahfgmi BOet 
cannot claim the bommr of bfting ixigecdiMl aa on oiigiriid wnten 
and the student who examiuoa diNoly the volume jowt puhibboi 
by M. 0. irilifricault will Uud at ^most %wivry at«w Uooaa of 
imitation butli in Htyb and in ideas. The manmi Um of 
the JtoHtan df In rme, tho doUcvu^V and gracefulneaa of Thibault 
d« (drain pagne, tho subtlety of Pcirarch, all cootributiHl to 
shH)>e tho Uleut of (Iharles d’DrhkuM; and yet lie m)saaeiKM w 
Utt'.rit of his own, aiKl at any mte Im deserves attonUuu aa tho 
last rcproeouUtivo of tho spirit of chivalry ; hb worka fkno W 
transition ln'twwii tho iiiiddV) Ofros ami tJjo'lli^iiaisaatice. 

Vow Imiiiui in tho history of tho French <»iirUteonth oentiM 
diworve to bo known as much as tho l)uch<*ss do (jhoUeiil and IL 
tbiissi*! hnsilono woll in ondoavourijig to HhuUdi bar altractivo per* 
truit. Ills volume does not contiiin anything ptweboJjr new, bat ho 
luiA turiiHi to cxcollent account tho innumombifj colbctiousoflettara 
which have boon luindod dnw'u to us, csp«s-uUly that of Mailame du 
J )ei]ard. M. ( ir<e‘<.i‘t divides lib work into t hr**o p>riudi \ the first of 
which includes ihe time of tho Duke di» (jhoisours publie Hiefrum 
i7S$ to 1770. As AmluisMulor and as Minisior heexercbvda 
woiubrlui wjmmpt. of inliueneo in the history of hb country, and 


wo imiy sa) <»r I'airopo ; his lilM.Tal prineij/ies hud mnda him ob* 
trciiiolv p*ipulur with tho nation, whilst they unmnnl U> him tho 
kaii%‘d ol th«4 unworthv tav«mnU‘» who rubd at Versailles under 


(lie last two instalments an- the couiidcic worluj Mcllm dr 
fiainct'-Holay^a, and tho facoliio published under the nahio of 
Kulmia*l, bv Noid du Fail, Mtiguour of ] a Jliyrissay^;. \Vu iiotii'cd 
the first V4»lumo of the former wrileT 5 at tho limo when it was 
issued, and we Wore able highly to comnumd tli« iimnner in 
which it w'ns edited; wo can also speak w-cjl of the concluding 
voUinica, which givo ustanioiigst other things, se> enil pimii %vhi< h 
had never yet b(a.*n printetl. ITio nnalylicul imlrx at the end 
will be f<tund of great us«q for the jierwuH mentioned by Snint- 
Helfits, or to whom hb poems am inscribed, form a very coii<»hhr- 
aliio ibl,aud nuiypalnioM. i«ey (hst ail tho evh-britk-s of the 
sixteenth century upp«.ar in it. T<»gr*thcr with Itonnani and ; 
Kami tiolteau, ha (xxupiea a \itty promiiicnt rank in the | 

SfiAca movement, and it b wall tliat a really stckhI <?<litiun Bhom<i • 
cnahlo ns to ati»iy the wcirks of a man whose writinpi, although ' 
not ASmctly cbmctisriaed by genius, an» agreeable and full of • 
inuBrifitAtioo. • 

The fbaSfs and JBtUwemmrim of tho pseudonymous ! 

£tttrapel l| belong to a class of works which fiourihlii^ to a con^ . 

* (KfivrtM dk h Puhtlt^ fuir MM. (lifbsn <t ' 

GoantflulL VaK x sad a. rsib and L/aibft ; L Ifacnctte A Ca. 

t Bjircmy ss sm ct ms pnutu. iW (frasst Hatilb. ^ (kUtiaa. 

rsrb: l>l<lter. 

t jCvtfdf:* #«rf rdbyuesM tUUqx/A Psi Julev GirtnfM Psrbsnd lendun; 
L* A Co, • 

g OSnervi. e i w y iaiW ' dii MAb db PmUWw far It F. 

BbrnSMoiaim Fatbt {MS. 

^ <£0tm fiuiUmm dB Saildm iaS, Jkmhm. Tett 

Padsi iW } 


tiM* King's iwmc. DhJiprd at bnt to >Udd to the citimoiw of 
Mudiuiut Du Ikii rv, ( Mnu^ouL ir ti roil, and spent ii four yttaiw iixiUi un 
bin ostuO'S at t’hriMtidmip. This (MU'iud lovuia the second part 
of .M. (IriiBHiAiH bntk, wiiilst the iliinl ndutes the rvsidenoo 
of Madtiuio <Im Choihcul in Taiis during the reign of l.oub WI., 
and fjub with Imr Ufo in iSoi. It b ruiich to be ro« 
gi-nllod (htit th« author of this olhcrwiso iatcrcsUug and coro- 
fiilly wriiu n work hIiouIiI not havw uAhuidod his ivsearehes a 
Uttlo more widoly ; lor iiisULico, that ha hhouid have entirely 
n«*glcct»Mi SonlavicM AA’/noi/’cs liu tliir fit* wliern hi* would 

ha>o loiiml a iiiimlx'r of (dquanl and auihcuLic anuedotus, bc»sid<ni 
st'vorul Iclftjrsol iJio J>uch(^. 

AmoiigHt Iho uniny iuMtituliom* mNited by I^mbXIV. thcro b 
Olio whit^h hiiH iitnor vfd oc.i*Li]ii(‘d (ho attention of historians. 
Vxci*pt aniiUndi* in tlm JJirtwuHuit'v dttV AruUi tntf Arz/fw-wys. a 
kw papers in M. rj»-n’»' ( Moment h loiu-rw of t olU rt, tuid a brbif 
iioti(o in M. Ii.iii-.ird •« monograph of iho Villa .'Medici, w^a have 
nbHolutidv no rooord of iho m'IjcmiI of liim arfs still e.vistuig at 
Koiiio ], tho iotoidolioa ol which ii» duo to (adbu't. And yet 
it cjinnot l>o tv.iid thui iinitf-naU art' waiiUirg for the priqatcVa* 
tion of MH'h a work ; tln-ro 1ho\ aro, hut lui ouci hss over thought 
• •f comsull log thorn. If any inquisitive slmiont tskiei the trouble 
(o vi>it tin* purl of tlm )'n*ncli HUIm IVijs^r (dUcc known by 
the mnno uf .Mubtai du lh>i, Im will Iind there the almost ccmjphdo 
.Mines 4if covri'Tipiinih'iicc addroBiHsl by the dinudors of tho A(*4ub5mlo 
d<i l*>mi<*u tz> tb«*ir immtuluiio superior, the SurmUmdnni di*s 
l>ttlim4*nl(. do la c<mronno, Thu Jcllcrs odleetiMi in. this set of 
dficuijjcnls give yi-'cr by year, and almohl day hy liay, a luimitive 
of wiiot has laJiMi place, not only at the \c>nl» min, blit in tho city of 
Komc. ami t he abundstit details tritusmitti 4 to Turb by the vnnoui 
dif<'4'torA throw great light Udli ujioii gciimd hbto^ and 
up4iii the di.'vcliqimcni »nd xiciHsitudcH of (.Vl)s*rt's uwiful (ounda* 
tium Although tho rorrcsjumdonce bdonging to that sUtiesmaa's 
fuimiinMniiion uo longer cxiMs ox<;4'pl in the lUfist fragoumtary 
comlition, M. Ia^ov do hi Maridic, the compiler of the vohutm 
Iwldro os. has h*-! !! able to supply tho. deiictoncy from other souiires, 
find Iroiii tint the Dorics go^n on consecutively niitU tb» 

diMUguffi^atioi) of tlm Acodomic lu 1/92. M.ls>coy de la Maioho 
couhi nf»l wry ci»j>iJy r«pr<»ducc the who^u colh'Ctiou of btlm: 
he has liinkod hino^lf to ilu/^* biariiig u|K>ja the fine iwts, and 
hc.^ ilius gnicn m; a work v. hj<h is Mftiioly new and full of valuable 
infonuatU/U. Jh way of pr»;lncc, hi; c.xpniuis the whulo 
of the Krom h N booi of 1 jim Arts at ikmiu. and this mstoritial 
introduction b. to Huy, ilis tost on which flic bttora form the 
coumumt. He itsa lulded much sulsdduiry itdaraiatKm ia 
shs^ ol l<K/t*noU*s and u 4y«pioiis IbiU^x. 

The war of 1870-71 b still the Bub}4*<rt of dUQurrOiM i^ffWimankiiT 
rios. The /V/rts Jotoifial lies uiukrtakeii to publish a obaap but 
c<implete edition of the prottfU^rrtJmux aiid r^girta bsufid by tha 
Coiomittc^i organ i/z^fl im the 14th June, 1871, tu^ianuoa tha pro- 
ceedings bulb of ihu Hoveruiiiimi df thw National Dafimeu and of 
tho (joiuiiiune. It would be impoasiblu and oiuaec<;jMary to ro|iirSut 
all theko d<ieumei4» in aviwiaa^ but atUb in abridging them, m 
tUiOiifmj fact Bead be left out, tto xnatorbl evidetio^) rg^lcctod. 
It b in this serwa that the pnblbhcd by tho 

« rJ6?wms M tm p i S imit CSi if Griwuti. Ftihlk^psrC tilUricMtH. VoL x. 
PlUit: hcUHATfi. 

f JUltakmf dit CMoem^ Fnr A Ors«<»ct. FeuM'. IH Umr, 

t /yaeadM$4fFnmiM kBom(€ntfMt»mdun€«ditMdifuamr», FuJMdo 

-p&fJL Lea^ dsU Manhe. Fsiis ; Dfatu-r. 
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JcwnwH profetf to be complete ; moreover, in certain caam, the 
oompamtive brevity of the docnmenta to be printed may enable 
the editors to give them without any alterations ; and this has 
been the case as regards the Report on the camp of Oonlie and the 
annv of Brittany/ 

M* de la Borcterie, the author of the popular poblicadon we have 
just noticed, has treated the same subject in a separate pamphlet 
addressed to scientific readers. Not only does he revise the text 
• of the official Report, correct misprints, and rectify numerous 
blunders, but he adds a copious appendix including various piicea 
details which the author of the Report haa not 
Imown, and answers to the objections raised by certain newspapers 
against parts of the Report itself. 

Bi. RoUn's volume is another contribntion to the history of 
the^ war.f The troops which acted in Normandy had not hither- 
to had their monograph, perhaps because tHeir commanders 
having been repeatedly changed, not one of these gentlemen 
thougnt that his tenure of ofiice had been long enough to justify 
him in writing the hist<jry of the campaimi. The Normandy 
National Guanis. left very much to themsoives, and <jbliged to 
carry on their snare of the war in a rather desultory manner, 
did not indeed perform any operations of sufHoiont importance to 
stand but in history side W side with the engagements at Gravo- 
lotte or at Mars-lo-Tour. They wore not incorporated either with 
" tas army of the iioire or with that of the North, and they never 
had the opportunity of disiingmshing themselvfis under Chanzy 
or Faidheroe j but they honourably and coni»ci<mtif>usly dischnrgeJl 
the duties assigned to thorn, and they deserved to find a faithful 
historian, M. Ilolin’s volume is not the least valuable addition 
to the military library published by M. Plon, It is illuetrattid 
with a beautiful map of Western France. 

Under the title AutorifS et liberty t Latour du Moulin has 
published in two duodecimos a collection of political articles 
the perusal of which might bo useful under prosent cireiim- 
■tancos. In his preface, a&r defining the position of the Con- 
servative-Liberal party, he goes on to contend that the Imperial 
Government was acK)ut to move in tliat dirriction if the fatal war 
of 1870 hod not adjourned sore die the peaceful solution of homo 
political questions. lie then examines the often discussed quostiou 
as to the real autluir ot the campaign, and ho is inclined to divide 
the responsibility between the Kiup4.'ror and the nation. This solu- 
tion seems to us the true one, aud amongst the innumemble details 
connected with the whole aHair, we may notice, as M. Latour 
du Moulin does, the injudicious intor[K)llation of M. ('odory on the 
5th of July. It is tolerably ch«r that if the uegntintions ndutivo 
to the Spanish Grown * had rtmmino<t secret, they would 
probably have ended in a kind of understanding with the Cabinet 
of Berlin ; at all events they might have ]asto<l long enough to 
seouro for Franco the active co-operation of Austria and Italy. Our 
author is severe in bis judgment of the revolutionary leaders, 

^ and he accuses M. GambetUi t^spcoially of having sacrificed 
1 l^tfiotism U!i ambition. But we have dwelt long enough on the 
preiheo to thesa volumtw; the work itself consists of an elaborate 
parallel between the political systems iif France and brngland, fol- 
lowed by a narrative of the pniicipal sittings of the iMfielnlif 
in which M. Latour du Moulin took an active part, beginning with 
January I2lh, 1864. and ending with Aiigiist 27, 1870. 

M. rlonord Bonhomme, to whom we owe many intenjkting 
works on the history of French society in tlm eight<'eiith cen- 
tury, has just published from numerous documents $, some of which 
am still out little known, an account of the family of T^ouis X\'. 
About the King ^ftmsolf It would be difficult to say anvthing wry 
new; his ndi}tfe|g||L Madame do Pompadour and Madame J>ii 
Barry, are fiunUiiM^P^ho reader in every detail of their eventful 
oaroor ; far/ unfi^Aatoly, wherever tluere is a spice of scandal, 
publlo ourio^ty is j^ure to be on the alert. But in the 
Court of Venailles duiMng the reign of I^uis XV. there were 
four princt'ssi« whose infiuonce often told with decided weight, and 
the ladicsi to whom their father had given, at the instigathm of his 
mistresses, the of Corse, Loque, Groille, and Ghifle, 

were not the cotausm nonentities that some penams suppose. 
The metuoirs of the Marmds d’Argeuson and the Buko de ]4uyues 
had already marfe this tact siilficieotly clear and M. Ilojiord 
Bonhomme now pasduces fxesb proefb of it. Mis work is divi<Ied 
into seven chapters cUwotiMi respectively to the Dauphin and to the 
six ilaughtepi of the King^ then comes an app<mdix of dcKrumeiits, 
including a number of letters from the princesses, never yet pub- 
lished, 

.The twelfth volume of Saint^mon's Moraoirsll opens with the 
character of Loiiis XIV. and closes with tliat of the Regent^ two 
of the most striking parts of a work winch noi’er Ibises its intorest 
although wo it ftir the twontieth time. Voltaire described 

in' his db Imuw XIV, ihS fiiir side of a wonderftil reign; 
Saint-Sunon lots us see things as they really were, and his cW 
xacter the monarch la one which the vertlict of posterity has 
aaiply iodinftrme d. he tells us, Louis XIV. was ^yatmuati- 

Hsppoitpar M.dels BoMsrk. 


f pasret da/M renew. f%u L. ^oUn^ Vsiia t iqon. 

^ ^ t>sr^andl>iiid« 
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eaUy kept bv his Ministers without the means of 
quamtea with the nation, the Ihiked'OriMns in like manner ] 
oetween himself and Fnnoe a barrier of rouia and ab 
women* ^ was anhlmost uneoualled tnstuiee of sup 
completely frittered away, and 01 natural ktndlinesa of < 
blunted by the grossest vices. 

Amongst the sctentific publications before lu we many metflkm 
tbe seventeenth instalment * of the great dictionary of chemisiry 
for which we are indebted to Mr. \V urtz ; it includes impost*^ 
and valuable articles on Platinum, Phosphoros, and Photograjlftl.^; 

MM. Andrd and Koyet have done good service in issuing their lieat 
little volume on Die history of English astronomical obeervaloriea.t 
The first chapter gives a fiill account of the establishment at 
Greenwich, together with biographical memoranda of Flamsteedi 
Ifidley, Bradley, Moakelyne, &o. The Universities come next ; 
Kow and Liverpool supply tbe materials for the third chapter ; and^ 
finally, we have a description of the principal private ohe^atoiiea 
throi^bout the kingdfini. An appendix is devoted to the Saviliaii 
building at Oxford, and the whole work is copiously iHustrate^ 
with excellent woodcuts. It is curious to see from the proihoe 
that France, which before the Revolution took the lead in astro* 
noinical invratigations, and boasted of upwards of thirty obaervaH 
tories of various degrees of importance, at present numbers only 
three, whilst all the other Continental States and England havo 
not only outstripped her, but advanced far beyond the position whkh 
they themselves occupied eighty vitars a^o, We shall wait with 
much curiosity for the sequel ol'tfns useful work. 

Anthropological questions an> just now the order of the day, 
and Dr. Topinarira publication} is a kind of guide for those who 
may feel disposed to explore the northern part of Africa fur the 
purpose of studying the various races of men settled tbi«re. It 
contains, bi^sidcs some introductory nnuarks by Oeneral Faidbsrbe, 
a number of hints and indications from Djr. Topinardb able pea*' 
They are concise, clearly put, foundeil u]M>n the personal observa- 
tions of scioutilic travellers, and completed by useful bibliagia- 
phical notes. 

If we now paas to the realms of fiction we must own to soma 
feeling of emuirrnssment in mentioning what is generally con- 
sidered as Uie grcist success of the past month ; we mean M. 
FlaiiWrt’s IVntaiion de SainUArdoinv.^ Should any of our 
renders he attrairtod toworrls it by ihti reputation of the author of 
Madame Boi'anfy he will probably be umused on learnipg that ihr 
twenty-^)ven years this work has bc*en anxiously e>;pocted, and 
that, conqmriHt with it, Cha^the’s Faaet sinks into ab^ute insig- 
nificance. To our mind, the Tentafian is simply tn nigldmare 
of an author whose imagination revels in fonluess, and who, 
under the pratence of writing up Ihiniheisiu, courts popularity by 
the most odious uumuis. 

nie Swiss Bitdiofhf^ue unirenFlle for May |i abounds in aritelea 
of general interest; let ns mention M. Ihimoert'H paper on ModOm 
''etapliysics, and the second part of M. Jvriiest i^hr’s essay on 
^Oman’s Rights. The letters of the Princess Palatine, edited by 
M. Juh^s OhavAuues, and concluded in this numW, t^row roucK 
additional light ujam the Court of Veimilles during the seooiul 
half of the reign ol Louis XIV. 

* Dfrtwnmurr de Chimie. Publi^; pnr M. Wurlz. 17* livmiwm. Paris 
iwul ; U lla<ihettc & i>». 

t L* Antronomie ttmtitfue et tvs DOsermU/ire*. Par AudriS et O, 

Pniis: (jfiut lifer- V ill Arm v' 

I Jnntrtu'tiimi aur Cunthni^iiHfie tie tAitprur. Par lo gi'WroJ FaiflhSrba 
et 10 diK:tvur Tepititti'il. Paiu: L«‘rima-lliiiUu‘n>. 

$ la IrHttitiim tU /faint Antoine. Par (iiL'itavc Ftnubtn't. Palis: 
Ciiar|H*iiti«T. 

|] JiilAwthique unharaAh et Itevue aMiaae. Mtii 1874. Lausanne, Iliidd» 
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IfB, DISRAELI ON THE SESSION, 
llijpft. DISBAELTS ataiemont that the present Session 
ixL ii destined to be bns^ and long perhajM attained its 
Biii^ cftjeot in the surprise which it prodncod. Some 
ooriosltj was felt os to the seven groat measures which 
Krs about aimaltsaeously to occupy the attention of the 
Hopsa of Ibommons ; but magnitude U a relative ond 
srfaitrai^ fttStlity ; and perhaps it may be oontemlod tliat 
sllbgiutive operatious are in a certain sense important, 
ti ip diffiOa^ tocomaml^ the titles of the seven Thlla which 
llr* J>miuk|snrenu]nerated on another day. Friendly S<)ciotic8 
are UissM is^tution^ ; but an unopposed Bill for regulating 
their it not a heavy burden on the energies of Parlia. 

The ^l^tes on the hours of closingand openingpublio- 
boiMst diigh|r prolodily appear to Mr. DisE 4 I*li when he was 
in a <meseut mood as the most trivial and unintorosiing oi 
Farliaineutary sontroveraies. It may indeed bo nd'cssary 
that sueb^tu^rs dhould lAdisous^ aUd settled; but 
dsAoils #hiob foa^SGaraly be ooanected with any theorv or 
priudple ore n«b m merat attractive to statesmon. The 
Judtooture B^^whi<m affects higher iutorosts, is only au 
ameudtndiit ePLord Sbi^bornk's measure ; and the autho« 
rit^ of the House of Lords, and especially of the Ciian< 1 1.1 on, 
will ensure the acceptance of the principal onuctmenU^ 
There is nd doubt that the abohtion of the judicial 
foxij^onlri <^the House of Lords has been yarded by many 
laivyeni'with doubts and by many politicians with dioap- 
poiuteeai mid uneasiness. Mr. Disiusli himsolf is sup. 
posid id lia{^s reg^retM the readiness with which the 
botisertaUfe Ihijjomy in the House of Lords deferred, 
luij^ ^ gtiilanoe of Lord Cairns, to the rerommenda. 
mM of liOrdf SVLSORNB; but the Bill of tbe preiM rit year 
oood I7 jbo Government, and the critirs of some 
^“ ‘^^srill rather protest against doctrines which 
i ihf/i attempt to reverse a deemton which 
fiuaL Legal members on both sldti of the 
Hobs #ill be^wi^g ^ oppose the ooncnrretit authority 
of LofdOAmussiia Lord SetaoRNB. The Bill will <;ccupy a 
osHob tjine in passing through Cmmitteo ; Mit it will 
titiA little idteiwon. The lai(^, as a geneml rule, 
iSiffbim tnteribrence, and tbe'^lawyers are limited 
Tenure Bill has lieen almost for- 
iiplls introduced into the House of Ibords at 
if tbe Session, and little surprise will be f<dt 
* p rogress of the measure is postponed. It is 
that jni^y all the Bills which have attracted 
have eilginated in the House of Lords. Mr. 
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there is not the smallest prospect of on animated party 
debate. Sir W. Harcourt m^o a laudable attempt to 
oultven a dull Session by his oriticisms on Mr, OuoiMt but 
the Mouse was determined not to be either amused 
or provoked into pugnacity. The Supplemantsiy £0^ 
mates which must bo brought forward before the prorogation 
will pm*ha|M furnish an opportunity for comments on tha 
fallacy of Sir STAFrouu NoRriicuTK's sanguine expeotatious. 
Ill dcQanco of repeated and serious warnings, the OttAKCiSI«um 
of the Exobaqurr thought dt to calonlato on tbe oustomaiy 


or average perren^e of increase in the rovenua. Up to 
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the present time the indirect 
tive than m the lust year ; am 
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that the diminution will continue* The reduction in the 
wages of all the workmen tn oosl and iron bvamounta 
varying from twelve to twenty per cent, will bo mllowedby 
a pro))ortionate falling off m the Eioise and Gttstoma 
receipUi friiiu boor, spirits, and tobacco. A deficiency of 
two miUious may not improbably be the result of the CtfAK- 
CBM.oii of tbe KxriTAQUBtt'B deference to tradition and 
authority; but the Oovornment is sufficiently scoured 
against attacks on financial munds. Sir Statfoi^ 
Nortucotb implicitly followed Mr. Oladstokb, who ox« 
prossiy approved of the calculations made by his pupil and 
successor. To the criticisms of indopeudont memmirs of 
Opposition tho Ooverument will reply that the loader and 
t^ highest financial authority ot tho Liberal 
jMgod to tho suffiojenoy of the Estimates which hBN^u 
partially falsified by oxpunonoo. 

Kvou tbe amateur business of Parliament is unniuidly 
light. Several of the aunual measures introdno^ by pritVitMl 
members were summarily rejected in the early part m iho 
Session , and two Wednoiuhiys will suffice for Mr. FolWrtU*# 
motion on the nghts of women, and for Mr. fiofv’s 
Hulo Rosolutions. Mr. Ricuabo and the sstb Ojause awr« 
happily disfKiscd of tor the Soasioti. It has unk 
ditlicult, except with tbe aid of the li^b^PIANiiiit to 
effect a count-out m oonsoquonoo of the f 
of many new members, who, having no 
or society in London, naturally ro^ud the M JbjLth# 

same time a theatror and a club; but genm indimSfU* 
tends in itself to shorten debates, and therefore io iocekildw-^, 
the closo^ of ilio Session. It is difficult to #os|am 
longed discussioDS in thin Uoueos. Js 

turo Bill is introduced, it will at * first I# ngi 



with a languid interest; but as soon si H 
Committee, the lawyers will find that tb^ ma 
^y to one another. Tho Kcclesiastioai Dii * * 
is mj^abandooed, may perhaps produce ae 
eBoitment^ and tbe mmiet and Serrant^i BiU, it It 0a|n£ 
Wfil also involve a gouoino conflict ef opinioa. . 

measure seems likely to furnish msAsffhls " 

debate; and the Oovornment haj^Aowaia 
the Intozioating liquors BUI. nd oa 
resolute dwiachuaiion io disturb tlw 
Mioiitrj. Mr. Djssaiu perhaps 
tlie oouatfT sboald discover 1 k^ Mb 
Itie way smwr of tegislativu 
rmetknk Mr* Hardy coaiiiiiws 
wtut without percepUUu dhaage 
Voaviiocrrs sedoloasty fUlows 
QiAMrpaa* The most tasulbis 
hiitowi lawd-BMiDfiri IHflbg ^ 
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le control claimed by tho iknaan Catholic hierarobj 
Vacation. 

Sven if tbe Minister detorminos to prolong: the Session 
into August, rootnbors who are tired of London may con* 
scion tioosly indulge their inclinatians when they finu that 
ihe ooeupationa of tho liondon season iK^gin to flag. Them 
will bo tho )r«B practical diilioaUy in arranging pairs 
beoauso thorij will bo nothing to iiair about. Mr. Disuakli's 
seven groat mcfisures will scarcely provide a single regular 
diviRion; ijor line tho majority which resulted from the 
election over yet been exhibited, except ou tho minor is'ine 
of Ijord Sanuon*s revi.s(jd Order in Coancil. On tho fur 
» more Rorious qucHlion of tho proposed extension of houso- 
hold suffrogo to counties, oiler Mr. Forstkic had in an olabo- 
rate speech apparently cBtablishcd a party prognirumo, 
Mr. JjOW£ voted agaiunt his former rolloflgne, and several 
Toemhors of tho late Government nhstamed from voting. 
The extreme Liberals have mode no second attempt to pro- 
claim a {mliey of iheiD own whicli might diRtiiigui«}i 
them fWim ^tbe/mndorato Rfs^tiou of their party. One 
fcUr WiLFRin Lawson, probably expressed 
"ih a playibl form their general disbisto for political 
activity when he siiggestt-d a fortnight ago that tlio 
House should adjourn, not to tho morrow of tho Derby, 
but to February 1875. Dchi?ai;i.i, tliougli ho cannot be 

charged with detieiency of Immonr, has ulwnya taken an 
odd pleasure in the use of deliberate p.'imdoxes and solemn 
iiciious. It is quite in uccordanco witli his hubits of 
thought or of Htylo to declare that tho (emptiest Session on 
record is crowded with irnpi^tant nieosurcH, and to ivani 
the House that it must not expect an early rele«aHo frf)m 
labour. Unliko soiiio cmiuent rivals, Mr. Dimuakli never, 
except for tho moment, imposes upon himself, nor chsis he 
regulate his coudiud by his own externpomnoouR phrasea. 
He will deal with his seven great uieaMui'es with due regard 
to their intrii)8i<! itupOrtHnc€\ and in entire iiulifiereiuai to 
liis ow 11 professed estitnate of their magnitude. If the Honso 
of CominonaaciMqita hw liiut by almtainiug from niiui'wssary 
dulxvto, ho will be able to GOugratulato i'arlianient in tho 
Qiikkn'b Speech at the end of tho Session on tho energy 
wliich it will have displuyod, and on tho merited reward 4>f 
ink tiurly iXKiess. Some etl’ort of memory or imagination 
will be nociiod to reeuU the achiovements of tho Session, 
Imt the Minister will not bo unuqaui to the occaaiou. 


FKANCR 


I P patience is a virtue, Franco is learning it. As to tho 
other virtues which tho eatamities of 1870 wero ex- 
pm!t(jd to foster, it w not very clear that they liavo flourished 
tinder tho wholosoiuo process of digging anil pruning ua 
they ought to have done. But there can bo no doubt that 
l^imnco, Paris, has leanit that things cannot 

be scttle4|lWCA^ and logically, and so conformably to tho 
dojiiAtldfl oPpronrh vanity, as won onco supposed. Whether 
tho country really minds the state o*f political uncertainty in 
whioliit is plAW i» very hard to any. Each pariy in turn 
orioB out that tnocomitry imnisorAUebeeauscit has no settled 
form of government, and, when the gtivomraont nroposed is 
not to ite t;iRtc, vowsthat tho cowntrycan very well wait until 
its veal wisfaas aro aecortamed, and that thore is no reason 
to be ill any violent hurry. Meanwhile life goes on, and it 
goo,4 on bettor iu a material point of viow than it did a year 
tigo, Thui'oii^ more hospitality and more show in Paris ; tiioro 
is a gn'atcr coutidcnco that the resources of tho country are 
ocjiuil to all deibatida'; and there oro more travellers, tnore 
provincial famllica coming to Phris for a soa.son, more work 
in tho shops, more regnlar employment in tho centres iff 
industry. * ^rhero i» no visible sign that Franco wants any 
thing tbr the moftient lint the Presidency of Marshal 
MiVcMauox, ami all France seems to ask of Marslial 
MacMaboh is that be sbonld be rigidly noutral. If he will 
n/iihor intrtgne nor permit intrigues, then there may be 
u hroathitig time, during which it may bo possible to buy 
und hcB, to marry and to give in marriago. A proposal 
hue boon attributed to an eminent leader of the Lett Centre 
that the A«8«TObly ilhould adjourn ftm five years; and 
nlUiuugh thaiemkiont man diselaimed having anything to 
with an so vovoliiing to a good Ij&beral iwliamim* 
leaden it is by no metma improbable that not 
ine eapposed author el; the pr^qpdtaH but many of his 
ardoot fHonda end enemieiir would be giad oT so 

^^heijl siinple a way of avtidiag’ embaniaso&laaitk w 


Aasombly, Sriid at tho same Mme to be rid of the hieon* 
yeniences of the system^ by agreeing tlmt the .Aaiembly 
shall never actually ait, is perhaps as near an embodiment 
as could bo found of what well-to-do Fienohmen, not at- 
tached Tobcmently to any party, really wish* Sven the onr* 
rent philosophy of the J^nch press bsoia tho zaarhm of a 
growing a]>|)roointioa of tho of 'patienGO. to 

dmw hasty conolaKions, to associate nasty 
with tho calamities of Franco, is a text on which Fhraoh 
journaliRts now love to exptiate in their peculiar strain of 
momliring. Everything that Franco baa had to endure 
Intdy comes from tbe uncompromising love aS logic which 
(ILrirignishos tho nation. At least, this is tho latest disooveiy 
of French worldly philosophy ; and if the country will only 
give up being sure of anything and having any distinct 
hopes as to its future, there is no reason, in tho view of 
thcHO woll-coutontcd philosophers, why France should ndt 
1)0 as great as over. 

But people, or at least Frenchmen, who are not interested 
must bo amused, and in a dull time any oxoitemont ia 
W4)rth having. It is therefore natural tlmt the present 
time of quiet in Franco should also be a time conspicuously 
ciilivoncd by personal encounters and animosities. There 
has been in the last few duy.s an exchange of personalities 
among politicians which has ilelightod Paris, and has mode 
tho Mimll world of PariHians real izo with ecBtnsy that fun 
lias not altogether donarted out of existence. A friend of 
a Llopublicau deputy happened not long ago to be travelling 
in a lirst-clnss carriage — which, as Hio Bonapartist journal* 
isfs (d).*<c?rvc, wan rather an ariKtocratic thing for the 
friend of a Republican deputy to do--*and in bis com- 
partment this luxurious fravellor found a copy of A circular 
from a Comm it! CO of the Friends of an Appeal to the Coun- 
try to tho electors of tho Nievro, where M. DB Bourooino 
has just achieved such a Ismentablo success. This cir- 
cular advised all good Bonapartists to bo ospeciftlly 
attentive to half-pay officers, to remind them of their 
wrongs, and to conjure thorn, if they wished for redress, to 
work hard for M. OR noiriinoiNO and the Emfriior. Tho 
Repuhliean deputy whoso friend hail made this terrible dis- 
covery called tho attention of tho Minifitry to tho deplo- 
rable laxity which porriiiitod the BonapartiRts to pursuo their 
vile designs so very much at their ease. Tho Ministers 
prcKOiit assured tho AKKcmbly that they would do all in 
their power to put an end to such Abases. They wore not 
aware that there was such a Committee existing os that of 
the Friends of an Appeal to tho Countjy ; but if tbero waa 
such a Committee, and if tho polico could but out 
whore it met, and of whom it wiui composed, it should bo 
rigorously suppressed. Curiously enough it happens, 
according to Oenernl m-: Cihskt, who is almost nncousciously 
tho present Prime Minister, that half-pay officers are not in 
the province of any ascertainablo Minister ; and ho owned 
that it certainly is tho case that balf-pay offieers ^ think 
tliemsclvcs aggrieved by some recent regulations, and 
imagine that under the Empire tbey would have been better 
oil. But ^ill the Ministry is very viplant, and very im- 
partial, and it will not euduro that aggrieved half-pay officers 
should be the willing victims of Bonapartist inirigae. Thia 
was all that could he exp«?ct4?d from the Ministry, bat 
tho lie^^-blican party insisted that M. Jk^uUGR shoulil^ 
on his behalf nud on that of his politi^t friends, dis- 
avow nil c'-omplieity with tho pemicious ozrcnlar. 
BfttiUEH, thus colicd on, not 01^ protested thaty ad for 
ns bo knew, there xvos no such doniYaittee ae thdt of tho 
FrieuAs of an Appeal to the Country in etistenco^ hUt hw 
threw out the sngg^tion that in idl probabili^ the dlronlar 
was Vi more foigc^ invented by the local advexsaries of H. 
OK Boubooinu. This provoked M. OkttSETrii to rise in tho 
fulness of his most fVurouB ftiry,^d apOAtrimhuted tha 
Bonapurtists as ** ces mis^mbles.^’ It was in vam tltet H- 
BcrpBT, the Presodent of the Asaemblj, remonatmteA. 
H. Oahbstta replied tliat he adMired to hie vrordis 
only wished he could make them tirioe as iteongi K. 
Buffet, with much digm^, anawiered that^ if thtjh^hoondblo 
deputy persisted in sow Umnage, he she&ilhl mlty bo 
obliged to call bim to oitittr. On this a ehoms axosamm 
the advanced LeA of deputise frantically riioiitisig^ ** Gall 
ns all to order wUidi certainty sbowm a 
idde. iadifllsreBte to tius fbrm or RwBaiiipptaiy omm*. 
Tbe Aasemldy brnlniip in oonfiiaKm; 
not over. In the r efeeata n siit-tiHm theiei wan iwMteaaat. 
dtmgsr lasttti#ooi^^ dllaidd wmamm 
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Id amtariw Ifte 1>I» Domiog ; 

«K Siw wlM SI. Oimrri ^ <ki' Airit lrf« trouble 
MI9 ttvl vk «ft «»d. At Hid 9 ^ tMbtt im inftimtod 

>iid,iiifai«iaglpmttmt hewm 
iWMi jbrtgtirt»n m witmMea,’* •ttftokod 

<if«jpeliaeiiiiai ktd to te invoked, 
f fim joimala» wkieih 4 hid out oU obont every kero of 
4ay^ (MA Aieoemred tkit this violent person wna the 
dtt eenioe 4 es pigeoiMi ponr’* La Liberii^ irbieh 
eertittnly is one of the Mdeei employinenta on which e 
fpnat nuntOiin enter. BfciH he was a fpreat man. He had 
mUielj iwndted If* Gavsetti, an^ acoordiw to the 
IloiiaiNttiist jonraalsy had aotnally m^o that iOnstriona 
politimaa tom pale, and momentarily deprived him of the 
power of apeoen. This incident has filled the columns of 
the Paris newspapers this week, and has delighted every 
one, end is nntversally taken to show that oven nnder the 
administrstien of General ns Cisset there is still some salt | 
in tbo world* end that in the dullest of political periods 
France is sure to have her legitimate sources of atnusement. 

It is also very natural that at such a time men should 
*eiick to ride tlieir hobbies* and should spend as much time 
as possible in totally idle discuasions. A Legitimtst 
deputy has just brought forward a measure for the bettor 
ob^rvanee of Sunday. It appears that there is still in | 
force a law of 1814, of which foroignoin may l>o content to : 
nvQW theiUBolvcA ignomut, as its oxisteuce afipeat'cd to bo | 
totally unknown to nine-tonths ot the Assouiljly, aud by this | 
law labour on Sunday is to a great extent forbidden. T)iu , 
Minister who spoke on the proposeil muiMuro stated that tho 
provisicms of tbo law were fnitiifnlly olisorved in all d(‘p{u*t* 
monte of the Qovcniment* and that no work is done on 1 
Sunday if tho contractor is working for the Otivorninout. | 
The provisions of the law have never be«*n extended to 
private persons, and thus it Laj>p4jncd that under the 
rule of the great Haubsmann, when Pari.s was spending 
sixty millions sterlmg in getting iiself bmntitied, masouH, 
and hodinon, and carpontors worked in an ontcutiitious 
Tnanner all ^Sunday ; and, rather than not assert their 
sui^riority to the French law and tho pmjudiccH of njli- 
gions people, took their ease and their liquor on Monday, 
so as to have one day in seven to themselves, pmvided it 
was in what Mr. Ciw)HS would call au illicit way. The 
now Bill proposed euro tins miflchicf, and to forbid work ^ 
on Sniiday altogether. But, as every one knows, it is j 
Jmp^iiiS’ible to lay down a hard and fast lino on such a 
subject; and eveiy one except a wrangling Bcotchmiui 
will own that some things that cost lalioor to muiuc one 
iimst be douo on Bunday. The foolish author of the Bill futw 
this, and ho thought that ho also saw a means of escape. 
His measure provided that a reasonable relaxation from its 
rtgoum might bo obtained from Uie eoclosiastical autUori- 
tiesi This is a small thing, but it is mont indicative oi' 
the state of Fraaoe. Hero wiui a Fronohman who honoBlly 
thought that his countrymon would not only agree to 
discountextanoe the habit of working on Sundoys, which is 
a had habit deplored by most sonsibki Frenofamon, but | 
would allow the ecriosta^ical authorities to dictate when 
tho pit»visions of tlie law should be suspended. Of course 
the Bill was tb^fown out, but nothing could shonrin a more j 
striking numtier haw totally apart difibront seotious of | 
Fromdnnen stand from each other ; and in a leisurely and { 
idle rime the signs of this separation manifest thomselvos 
in a hriudred w»ys,*tlie very triviality of which shows how 
4ldi|p^ seated the voote of diflhrenoe are. A discussion 
litrio'less Rlustrative of the present state of French opinion 
Iris recodriy been carried on as to tho oonitnuance of 
French domme on Belgium. The organ of M. OAXiumrA 
r^vritiateii m tiotiDn of^raDCC desiring to annex Belgtam 
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43«mirtnMn| «bKD if|o. Bat vrerymag k ofaaaged 
Doiir, tM.!Sfe]paliiatt ^twatk o^Haim ; we dm tho fHinda 
«r hiiDrt^, nwwoTMegDiw howaauefa Bdpani fan d(m« 
Ibr Ubenr, aad If there nwangr people wfaen w» love 
It i» ear d*ar Belgfa^ A* feel efaku^ 
eoa^e enter the IntnamM Belf^pa ia igaeiwd 
De^nfame i eei ii e Bt to roentioB. O e ng e ay woold »ot now 
DwSttfatnifalHitlaaora^lMaD. ' Thia;ietfaenaitr«ll^ 
nit ettfe eit i i n iwiew , eaM«em» ^ Vnone «mi 


MSIfaMMenesfeier^^ ^««naii|j|0(a9geK«De^ 




ouariou was retogniaod, what wmdd bfMXMsa of 
And so, rstbar than mit have tbris Wovad 
]^paUioan joimxals go on goshing abomt rimtr love fir' 
Hbei^ and their sympathy with tl^ owh wa h iori o BdU 
grins. All this fine talk belongs io thohnwef d r a amia t 
but France is for the moment moss or koa arioep, sosd m * 
to wander hi the land of dreams eesma In ormlm and 
readers the most natural thing in the woride 


MR, OIABSTOXE AND THE UKIONlSTfik 

A S a knowledge of character and human natoso hsa 
never beou one of Mr. Gladstonc's numerous aosom* 
pUshnieuts, he is uuturally surprised to find that a olisa with 
which ho is almost totally unaoouaintod fails on otmodcmnon 
to display the moral and intelleotaal pmfootion whidb he 
bad attributed to fitisb and blood. It is more creditMihiki te 
Mr. O).Ai>8T0NK*6 character that be should rusont and driup* 
prove an ac:i of injusliec perpotrated by his fevonrtte clients 
than to his ]H>worB of observation that he should be asto- 
nished at tbo BollaHhnoHS exf the Aston Hail ootliom. He 
apparcutly failed to convince them that it was. nnfeir to 
demand the dismissal of noii.Union workmen and it may 
oven bo doubted wUutlior he entc^rod into their feslmgs and 
their method of rctw^miiiig. The praciiiuid logicians who 
way probably have Ikhiu found among some hundreds of 
Weis!) men acumHtomod to Dissenting Debating Booietice 
would tied it dillioult to reo^icilc Mr. GixnsTOKE'e admira- 
tion of tlieir chiHH, and his apprecitiUon of tlm advan- 
of Trade luiionn, with jiis oeUHure of their ooiiw 
hiHtciit mainUmancu of t/hc doairino and practioe of 
exclunivo monopoly, 'fho profeMsed and real olytMSt of 
trade combinations and of strikes is to raise wages, 
to dimitiish labour, and generally to obtain the greatest 
poKsible advaniagt-'S for the mimiburs of Unions at the 
ox^ienso of employers. 'I'ho whole machinery would be- 
come inopiu'ativc if competition on tho part 01 non-Union 
workmen were pmclically free. In many places the privi- 
leges of Unions hiivn l>ecm asHorUxl by viokmt means which 
expose the perficdrutors, if they oau bo detecied. to the 
penalties of the law. Tho rotoers whom Mr. OuiunONfi 
addrosscxl Hc<uti to have coniiiiod ihctnsrdvcs to tiio exercise 
their legal diHcretioii in refusing to return tr> work 
%iilcHS a few non- Union men who had NUpphed vacaruntts 
were dinmisscKi. It is a wusto of time to remind Umonists 
that omployerH may have incurred a debt of honour to the 
men who have asH)Mt<.Hl (lieiit in their need. Tho right of 
combination inrludcs the right (nr the power of dclonninutg 
tho occasions of refusing Ut work, ami the couditious on 
which lalx>nr may be resumed. The Flint ccUierM praotl* 
cally admitted that tiny had made a mrifuke bi striking 
on tho qiumilon of wages ; but they rightly or wrongly 
doomod themsolveB strung enough tc ctifarQ|^|iC dismissal 
of the ofibiiding workmen; and the mcistVmcMavo of 
orators, with a great reputation to add to his 

argiimcntH, was uimblo to convince thetn.^t Ibegxerriso 
of u legal right might perhaps involvw^Wiral ijrinsrioo. 
The intrusive workmen were proliably regarded hy Ihc 
Unionist culiiina as ofTcndciH against the ctbical of 
their order. In all ranks of noiriciy tlic opnscuiDCC of a 
multitude united a common intemt is oa^y sairiiied* 

If the Aston Hall colliers arc capabls of appreoSsring ilia 
honour which has been copferrsd open them, they wfil 
probably return the oompUiufmt hv according a special 
inmmuity to tho four obnoxious workmcrir Mr. Ou.ii!iiTCXg 
perhaps in some degree (ximpromissd the cause of hts 
cltonts by sn^^^ting tlmt, if tbf^ had done wroUg, iltey 
onght to apologrie to tlirir peniocoUini. On bis own swwiagi 
the men who remaiiuMl at wosfc when the nullity strack 
asserted an inalienable right ; and it w«mi not jpietenAil 
that they bad iximmittcid any offenol, exeept ia miKdMTfag 
tho laws of tbo Union. Excessive caadoswdfa^riyedafcjit^ 
espeuse of others is but a vicarious virtue* tyhdlwr trie 
disseiitiettts consent or refuse So esk nssdott fior esifuei 
wMeh they have never oran^lilM, Ifie. OtJMmmfM fau 
tanawMiD Mnirodtjr ongfafc to {nDniil. ThfoIrtiiDt doH^, 
Moofdisfr to Hmucr, DMuatfaiHD HiDnuJpd da tlio otaffo 
to aBMTOl oonpUeatfaMMi wliiiib imid aot mkm tnoogfa to 
wfilHi thofa i Mhir iD miO B ; faattf wartod dioir oapar- 
fapwaai iMDOr, tfaqr at Moat 'aatiod tfao knot. It eoaid 
aCMOflf faam faooa 4Bq>ootod tfant a fraunit oialor oad 
alatiwaa wonUI rni^tmia to oattio tfao i«uU diapotM 
Ollk-SMte W«Ui«dttaqr>iMtao|wM outit fajr Ilf. Gtoo. 
ffeoWlM woiaiaMA^IpMAIfaaaaBaBqrfaotiaoM^^ 
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for tiio exercise of tolerance even by a body of Trade 
ITnionisU. His arguments were not perhaps novel, but 
good reasons are more common than ex-Prime Ministers. 
A king^s face should give grace, and Mr. OLAOSTOinB is not 
a bad modem substitute for a king. If the colliers under- 
stood the bearing of his speech, they will have been flattered 
by the genuine aNtonishment which he expressed on the 
discovery that workmen conld be in the wrong. It was 
perhaps less edifying to learn that wages could not be too 
nigh if they were S)^nt well, or too low if they were spent 
ill. As the mode of expenditure is but remotely connected 
with the adjustment of wages, the audience may perhaps 
have vaguely suspected that a didactic moral episode was irre- 
levantly interposed in the middle of an economic argument. 

Among other inducotnents to do jnstice and to love 
mercy, Mr. Gladbtonb warned the Aston Hall colliers that 
their oppressive conduct might |>crhnps famish a plausible 
arguihent amiinst the extension of household HuHVage to 
counties. It was not clear whether it would also shako the 
deep-rooted convictions wliiclt have cx:cu]mcs 1 Mr. (Ilao- 
STONK’smind for four, or perhaps five, years. WJien he 
introdnoi^d a Itoform liill in i866, and when ho moulded 
and enlarged Mr. Diskabm'h Bill in the following year, he 
was not yet shocked by the anomaly of a diflerciico in 
electoral rights depending on residence within or without 
the boundary of a borough. At a later period, finding 
himself suddenly in want of an explanation of his change of 
opinion on tlio Ballot, ho extomporaneously i)roc]aimod his 
conversion to universal sufTrago, of which household suf- 
frage in counties is the first instalment. Since that time 
the combinations of agcicnltural labourers under the 
tuition of Mr. Aucri and his associates have stnmgth- 
onod Mr. Oladstokr’b belief in the fiincHs of small 
hoQSoholders for the county sutlrngo. Hu hastily 
assured the mutinous collicra that no member of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union has i*vcr been 
known to advoeafo or practise coercion uf coinjMditoi-s 
in the market for labour. Ho has pi*(.d)ably not 
studied the columns of the journal which is published 
by the Council of the Union ; and oven if he had been aware 
that it is the most libellous and the most revolutionary 
publication of the present day, ho would perhaps have found 
no difficulty in explaining away any amount of mischievous 
falsehood. The farmers of the KaHtern counties have 
drawn from their experience of the Union eiitirtdy opposite 
inferoncos to those which satisfy Mr. Gf.ADHToNK. They 
well know that the agitators who diit^ot the Union hold 
out to their followers the hoiH) of confiscation as the most 
desirable •result of the attainment of political power. A 
main reason against the transfer of the county represenbi- 
tion from the present constituency to the fnrm.lalK>urers 
consists in the facility with which deuingogues mny offer 
attractive bribes to the mot'o ignonint purt of the rural 
population. There is ^little danger in the demand for a 
reoistiribution of hind when it is addressed to the rabble of 
a groat city. Tho fariu-lalwurer alone sees his way to 
profit by a subversion of the rights of property, if lie is 
once porsnaded that it is feasible. 

Mr. Gt^DSTONfi took oaro to guard himself against the 
imputation of being ready to withdraw his support of 
household county sufijugo merely because two or tbn*o 
hundred colliers were in his opinion guilty of unjust conduct. 
It is indeed highly improbable that during tho roniaioder of 
his political oareer bo will disoontinno his rapid approxima- 
tion to extreme theories of democracy ; but a trivial in- 
cideni ooonrriugln his own neighbourhood and iu connexion 
with his own property has suggested to him, apparently 
for the first time, the nature of the reasons w’hich induce 
o^utious politicians to hesitate bofui'e they extend the 
fl*anohi8e oeyond its present limits. The majority of the 
House of Commons which lately rejected Mr. TrxvcIiTAn’s 
motion thought^ as fa/ aa it was not influenced by mere 
prejudioc, that the expediency of conforring a vote or 
any other ^kind of power must depend on the use 
to which it will probably bo applied. Tliose of the 
Aston Hall colliers who happen to occupy small houses 
in the county of Flint will, as soon as they obtain 
tbo suffrage, mve their votes to the eahdidato who 
may profess the greatest devotion to the caiLsa of 
workinen and of Trade Unions. ‘ Fourteen years have 
V t mfl siuoe Mr. Ol^pstosx canvassed the comt^ 
Her % Oonservative candidate ; and |)orhi^ it the elecliora 
of Otaeiprkb^s^ prove inoonstaiit, is maif hmai^ 
haoom J^ nomiiMe of thenoOieriaad 
dm sgoet plauixl% and xmI 


the proposed extension of the soiftage am mo|iouded hw 
optimists who foretell that the enfrapohima woritiim vriH 
be perfectly docile aud loyal to existing institutions. Mr« 
Gupsi'One seems hitherto to have fegsrded the suAego 
ss a right, and not as a political instrument. Be hia 
Gvidentljy been startled by an instance dTIbe tyrsiink^ 
tendencies of trade combinations. A geaerone impe^ 
led him to undertake the defence of the imd i tfM 
diato victims of injustice ; but he oould soarodj 
persuade himself that tlie oppression which he de- 
nounced was not the result of accident or eiror. Thai 
men should use power, whether it is the effect of oombU 
nation or of electoral privileges, for the promotion of their 
own supposed interests, or for the gratification of their 
pasNioiiB, ought not to surprise a statesman of long expe- 
rience. Tho disappointment of finding that a set of Welslk 
colliers wore not superior to the ordinary weakness of 
humanity forced upon Mr. Glapstonx’s mind the painfhl 
suspicion, not that the dc^spotic workmen might be ones- 
tionable electors, but that their conduct would perimps 
contlrm tho prejudice of those who doubt their fitness to 
exorcise, in alliance with the small householderi in. 
liorongliH, Bupiomo and exclusive political power. There 
would bo some advantage in inducing Mr. Gladstomb to 
nudorstand the position and tho reasons of his opponents. 


THE ARCHBISirorS STILL IN COMMITTEE. 

W HEN we pointed out to tho Bishops a few weeks 
since how fatally they were sacrincing their per- 
sonal Bcll-respect and tho prerogatives of their position to 
a fantastic deference for the two Primates, wo very little 
thought how soon our warnings would bo verified. The 
AuciinisHors’ Bill in its first state gpavo each diocsosan the 
p<»wt*r at the head of a little Court of bis own packing to 
harry his own diocost*. The siifiriigans rose to uie fly, and 
pIctIgT'd tluar vott's. Tho Bill os it stands, after Lord 
Shah’Ksik'uy’s and Ijord CAfRNs's manipulation, contisoatoa 
tlu' judicial attribute's which the Bishops have ever bold 
since tho first rise of tho English Church, some thirteen 
humirtMi years ago, in favour of a single lawyer to be 
appointed by tho two Archbishoiw, onijr checked 
by tho Govornmont of tho day. There is no ex- 
ception. The stately prolate of London and the ex- 
Palatino of Durham have to bo thankful for the same 
small inorcios which are meted out to the most obsouro 
Welsh Bishop. An appellate Provincial Court which 
.should bo strung in itsoli and dignified enough to make 
resort to the Supremo Court of Judicature an exceptional 
rarity would undoabto<l)y bo an essential ingredient in 
that thorough reform of ocolesiastioal procedure whioh the 
ARi'Hitisuors are working so hard to strangle. But the 
Prorincial Court of tho ro-roformod Bill will combine the 
Tuaxinium of meddling with the minimum of dignity, while 
its place in tho judicial systeni will be one of supersession, 
not appeal. Lord SiurrKBBUKT empowered the Bishop to 
hear tho case by himself aud without appe|Ed, provided Doth 
parties to tho suit consented. But the mjnatioe of a pro- 
vision wt4:h would have enabled any throe aggrieved 
parishioners, or some dictatorial dignitary, in oonci^ with 
a {lartisan or careless Bishop, and in opposition to a 
cued or tienniless vicar and a bewUaered congregation,, 
to bind the i)arisb or the whole Churoh Iw some noxiona 
precedent, was so manifest that the Lords willingly 
accepter! a restrictive proviso suggested by Lord Ommt. 
By this tho Bishop’s judgment was indeed to be final 
for that particular complaint, but so litUe was it to be 
a precedent for similar cases, that it was not even k> 
bind the same people for the same tnings in the osme 
ptoco on any future oraision. This of oonme rednoea 
the Bishop’s jurisdiction to a bnrlewiiie^ and hsive^ the 
Provincial Court for all praotiGal pnrposes to be the 
tribunal of first instance for the whole iaaiL The new 
Judge (under a salutaiy |iTovtso aa to eecmri^fiir eoste^ 


whidi the Hetropoiitaiis hM not very willingly to 
would henoeforward be uM|iiisitDr-geii0rar of all 
pariih^ with power to bold hm Court on the qpoh 
provision appeals with peculiar plausibility to 
JudioeSi but we doabt nnioh whether its — 
found satisfootey. Cheap and easy law is 
good Aing bslow the points wUm itlbetanf 
eat once it nimma .that Ihie it tieeQtMa ;#^.* 
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V <3h0 pemmigr rf tie <i l«fff y m i ft , tt» tMttpiw 
wm >ifiiil^^ ©r tibt fuatitien of loiiMi w»i d««» 

iriio voiiti to otMkI .wott ia ♦ligli nwtuit, oomi w- 
flamod ml6 a teiMoiti will losiilt in tbo elob*rooni of ibo 
^Tliioe JoHy Pigmto” Iwing metottiorptiOBed into tho 
IPkovinotol Oonrt of tlto Moot BoTorond in God tho 

AxchhUMp of Cantorbaiy, in the doli wr bv ox- 
flByn . (jmmwoiiHg there to bo no ooUiaion) of hia liordflhip 
SSoGeoB^Amieoy and three or four bamstere with blue 
htM and wig-box^ and in the inflax to the aotonialiod 
Pigeons dc a swarm of those active yonog gontlomen 
who snpplj the reports and oonstract theology for the local 
wedkUese Wo know on the authority of Lord" SHAn cBBunr, 
endoieed hj the docile ABCHmsiiors, that this process will 
ensure the peace of the Ohurch ; only we confess to being 
oompelled to take the statement on fmtb. 

The one persona^ completely snuffed out bv this proce- 
dure will bo the diocesan. The Judge, in whoso making 
he has bad no voice, holds in his hands the issues of peace 
or war through the diocese. Piaiiitifif and defendant will 
have their say by tbo month of the counsel whom tlu*y may 
select. The cooniy xiewspaiKsrs will make the moni of so 
rare an opportunity. The one man who will have no htcttJ* 
$tandi to plead his cause while the suit pnK^i'odH, and 
who will be compelled by consideraiionH of decent eti- 
quette to hold bis tongue after it has been concluded, will 
be the Bishop of tbo dioocao. If wu wore not olmritable, 
we might be tempted to feel some exultation at ho unox- 
peotod a result of j.ho episcopal abdicatiim, wdien tlioRe 
twonty-four Bishops who so oddly struck iheir brother of 
GloucestcVa imagination sat silont through the sucotid 
reading of a Bill of which, os cver^ one know, no small pro- 
portion of their Bench very heartily disapproviMl. But jk'f- 
aotial punishment, however well duservini, is dearly Imught 
at the cost of the permanent dotrimont of a great niHtitu- 
tion to which the delinquents easually belong. 

Lord Saubiicry, backed by the proBcnt and past 
ChanckuX)B.s, forced tlie AaciiBisiioi'S to ace<>pt an amend- 
meat which seems grimly humorous by the side of the 
remaining provisions from its Huuple fairnoHs. The hard 
law always has been tliat no altomtion in the fabric or 
fittings of a church oan bo made without a faculty ; but 
practice has long sanctioned a very elastic and tolerant 
application of the rule. Under the Bill, however, retro- 
spective faculties would l>ec(>me a necessity in order to 
protect the existing order of things from malicious intcr- 
terenco. But such i^nlties, with foes to pay on them, would 
bean enormous and most unjust fine on the clergy all round, 
and a totally undeserved windfall to the gentlemen who 
were lucky enough to find themselves perched in dit^x^nan 
offices. The Archbishop of York could not wm this, but tbo 
Lords thought otherwise, and he prudently abstained from 
dividing. Of coarse tbo Bishops may plausibly claim that 
they should not be oompelle<l to grant a faculty for what 
appears to them unlawful because it may lino no man’s 
pocket. It is therefore possible that oven this peace- 
wiiiking proposal might indirectly foster tlio miserable 
outtnunt of general litigation which will, we fear, bo 
the practice] result of too measure, supposing tliat the 
dog dajjrs help it to press its wa^ over those seven- 
teen BiUs which Mr. Diseaeu signiftcantlyi» told the 
House of Commons were Government measures. At 
this verj moment, when it might have been expected 
that pobev would have dictated the utmost conciliation, 
the Arohlnitoop cS Caftbrsubt eeems, if toe Time$ is correct, 
to have nnceremoniouBly ejected a plain cross from a 
choKoh which he was oonseerating, on some doubtful and 
merely tedhnical pretext. If the new law is to be worked 
hy its pToniotere in so harsh and Puritanical a spirit, the 
evils inWent in even toe most tolerant administration of 
ite provieione will lie ten times aggravatod. 

The Hones of Lords will be engaged ou Monday in dis- 
cnsmng the Bi8]top>of Pbtbebobough's ncmUulisati^^ 
end tiie somewhat eattensive additions with which it 
has been wei^ited. This proposal attempts to reach that 
eoneordat 6n qtMatknia of woMpp which wa have al#ays 
advodited* mid water that it seeks its end by a prooese 
which is nt ones too reeliicied and too rougiMod^ready to 
Wnermaiiea^aatai^^ regard to so deticoto an or* 
aa the Cterqb of X^lanA Anyhow, High 
Cii^^efaaun^ ter w benefit tet olanaa waeenpiNMnato 
laisn been dsvM» ni* psecMy mwe pm^^ 

the in d iica i we ^ to gat ifc Tbs 

ate Wig wbkhit proteess to torn thtette of eariote 


praotioe of stouding htifbro the Table at the 
^vioe. Bui the PuHCtiAd Judgmonti which tow, tot 
pretext for molesting the clergymen who thine AW 
tioe, was so eomnlei<*ly blown out of tbo waler t|y 
Cairkb on Thurs(^y week, that it is already for oU praoto^ 
pur|>ose8 is dead os Juutis Cjkoxb. 


TTIE MAXIFESTO OF TUK LEFT CENTRE. 

T HK mists and the Orlcauists have failed one after 
the other to impose toe wUht^s of their party on 
France. The Duke ot Brcuu,ib has Ikh»u ousted by a canir 
binatiun of the Extreme Right with the Loft., and a Mifiistry 
is in oilh^ which is one of the oddest Ministries timt ever 
existed; a Ministry which 1ms no opinions and no passions, 
wishes for nothing, hopes for nothing, and fears nothings 
a Ministry which votes but does nut speak, and if it vote 
with the majority* takes no credit ior itself, and^if it 
vote with the luiriority takes no blame. The Bona* 
I>arti8t.s lire Htill a very small party in the Assembly, and 
with t’ic exception of *M. Rouupii an* |»ci*HOntiUy insignifi* 
cunt. The iH'fiare always fjuying the |H)na)ty of having 
the Extnaiio Loft sitting on their borders. Under these 
circiiinstnnccB the Ixift Centre, the jwrty of M. TarfittS and 
M. Dcj'Ai-nK, have thought the time come to give signs of 
their exialonce, to offer a doliiiito policy for Uio eonsidera- 
torn of the country, and to show tiini they have Iwou nght 
aftor all. They pi*o[>oHe in tlie tnaiu that that should bo 
done now which the victory of the Duke of Bko<IUB in 
thu May of hist year prevented being dono thou. M. 

Thiki{i> was defeated and driven from ofllco bt’tcaaso ho 
designed to Hot up a Conservative UepubUc. A year 
has gone by, and tbo Loft Coulre inviti'S tbo world to 
ubservi* that Franco is but where it was a year ago, only 
with a little more siul cxperionoiv, and that tho only thing 
to be dono now, as then, is to cstabliHh once for all tins 
CouHcrvativo Republio. Tho Munifesto is nob signed by 
M. Thiisuh. Tho very great men of a party oro loth to 
sign anything. There is something rather Inmoath tho 
dignity of tho eminent man in merely putting bis name 
anionght a hundred uIIkta at tho ftxjt of a documeiii. 
ThcM\) are evon persons who uiri*et to know as a fact, and 
possibly there may bo persouH who afleet to I'Kiliovo, that 
M. Tiiixi^s never saw or heard of this Maniteto btfforo it 
was published. 'I'liiit there should Ixi any pretonco of 
ttiystory alKiut a dfamineut which simply (‘ml>odios what 
M. Tiukkh has said a hundred timers is coiuical ; but in 
Fmneo politics U) be intei'OHtifig inuKl bo mysterious, and 
the l>o(i Centro natumlly wish that their Mauifosto, tho 
great coup of their party, should bo as ititorcsiing as pos- 
sible. in one way it is only a nqdy to a previous ManU 
festo of the Right Centre, and tbo Hi^ht Centro wishes 
sim]ily to organixo tho Boptonnat, as it is said, or, in plain 
language, to devise a lem|iomi 7 iorni of govonimoni to 
last as long os Marshal MacMajion is President. Tbo Loft 
Centre steps forward, on tbo othcTr band, and Bays 
that tho organiml (Jovemiueni must bo of oomo 
iut/ulligiblo type, and tliat tlio only typo that is possiblo is 
tho Republic. A few wonJs would, they think, do veiy 
much to put things in tho right road ; and if the Aasombly 
would but f>aas a single article of a single law to tho oflbot 
that tho Uovemmciit of Fmneo is a liepublso under q 
President, and that the first Presidont shall bo Marshal 
MacMahon, holding bis office for sovon yearn, then ev^. 
thing also would bo conqsiiativcly easy. Tho Ijogitimists. 
tho Orlcanistii,and the Bouapartisis would find tbo open field 
of battle closed to ibom, and would bave to accept tho new 
Govenimont, unless they wore pnqiaf^ to ooosptre sgniiuit 
! it. The country would have confidence ill tbe Marshal, and as 
i tho organixaiioti of liis Rejmblican Govemmeut would have 
been tbo work of his friends, or of mozt vc^ wsU dtipDSed 
I to support him, ho might reckon «on being called On in 
fatore only to act with Ministries the general ebaraetor of 
which might be expected to be terly saiisiitotory to him* 

If tiiis Manifesto of the Left Centre had boAi ttesalj an 
expresaioo of opinion, it wotild not have had any gtet iin« 
pcitence. It is really m appealio the fltere to 

oombiiie while tbete ia time,, and (o keep out the Bdnapaii- 
iste. That the Boiuq^artiets shonld he kept oat is ae great 
an object in the qyiMi of the one Cente as of the other ; 
bitt w Bight Cente do not allow thsi the proolamation of 
^ the Bmhho is the tim ^nf of keying them out. It is 
fi^yeomiUed on all hends that, if there was a generai 
'eitewm now; with the ptesot mode of voting unaltered, 
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fcboro wodM ho a largo Bcpublicau janjoritj^ with a canu 
sitlcrablo Bonapartint minority, and onijr a few otraggle^ 
from the defoated ranks of tbe Legitimists and Orkauim. 
The Bight Centre argue that, if sucii an Assembly was 
retnmod, the first thiu^ that would happen would be that 
tbe Marshal would resign. A President would be named 
who would bo acceptable to the llepublicans, and then 
there would bo a Kepnblioan Government of the old stamp. 
The violent party would get the lead, and n^uld sliock and 
alienate France. Of this troubled state of things the 
Bonapartisi minority would take advantage. They would 
be ably led by M. liouiiKu, ,they would have the 
officials of the country with them, and Marslial MAcMAtiON 
might be easily ])<^rsuaded to remember that ho is 
the Duke of Magenta, and to return to the family of 
Nakileon some of the favours he has received from it. If 
the Loft Centre could answiT to this that the Bight Cenire 
wore entirely mistaken, and that rnoderato men r>f all 
parties, all who could properly tako the leiul in the ad- 
ministration of a Conservative Hepublic, would be sure t<i 
be returned, and would at once receive the suf)port of a 
tractable and admiring Assembly, the reply would bo a 
very good one. But the lAjffc (jenlre (h> not preteixl that 
anything of the sort would }m))|)cii. They allow that a 
machinciy must be doviwul and put in working order bef«»rc 
tho elections take piui.ro which will onstiro the success of a 
Conservative Republic and the triiunphant return of Coiu 
flcrvative llopublicans. They wish to set up a Second 
Chamber, on wbicb frail rml they lt*an W'ith ostenfutious 
sail sf 'action, as if tho usohissnesH of improvised Second 
Chainbors wore a tt<fcret that history had never revealed. 
They also wish to manipulate the sufinige so as to suit their 
purposes, to prevent Homo voting of those who now vote, 
and to group thoso who are to l)o allowed to vote in some 
convenient faHhioii. M. Tiiirus never drt'amt of sotting up 
a Conservative Republic l»y inevely getting tbe AsM'inbly 
to dissolve itself Ho always insisted that the model of 
the liupublic must bo carefidly framed bcdbrelumd, and 
then tho rough material of tho |)opiilar vote must, 
bo gently foriicd into the fraimiwork di'sigiKMl for it. 
Hup{K)ttiiig this was done, is it (credible that all would 
be ^aoe and harmony in this best of Republics, with a 
ruling section of Orleanists, if not Legitimists, foisted into 
tho Ooveminent by a iimchinery which the present re- 
actiounty Aaswnhly hiui invented P These aociiiental Re. 
publicans would never be bedioved in, and would never 
Doliovo in ihomselvos; and the more (^xtrerno Kepnblieun 
party would dccluro itself outwitted, and would strive to 
force these intruders into obscurity ; and then to tho 
' Bouapartisfc minority would be adtlod a minority who 
would ut least bo bound to tho Bonapartists by having the 
samo euemies. Ih^sides, as the Right Centre may urge, 
it may well be doubted whether tbe time for moulding the 
Republic into a CouHorvative form is not gone by. If tliis 
moulding had been tho work of M. Tiiikks, ami if he had 
Ih'OU the Pn«idont and tho iliwt- guido of tho country amid 
the dilllculty of its now situation, there was a chanco that 
even Ropnblioans would have got used to the notion of a 
Conse^ativo Republic. But Uiis was not to lx\ M. 
TliUM was deposed Iraforo ho had time to curry out his 
designs ; and it is a very difficult thing to attempt a year 
aftorwiuHis, without M. Tiubks as President, wdiat M. 
Thieks when President failed to do. What then is the 
solution ? The Right Centre say that there is only one 
possible solution, and that is patiottce. Franco is going 
through a crisis, and no one oau see what the future is to 
be, The best thing is to acknowledge facts, and to accept 
tho iueEpressiblc form of governmoitt that now exists. 

Something might be said, no doubt, in reply to this 
roasoniug of the Right Centre ; but it is aufficiently good | 
to muko it highly imprabablo that tbe Ijeft Centro 
will win the Right (j^entro over by mere arguments. 
But their Manifesto is much more than a summary of 
arguments, and it is beoause it is much more that it has 
atimotod r^l attention and excited great interest in 
France. It is on announcement of a ooniee of action. For 
the first tiine the dreaded word Dissolution has been intro* 
dnoed into the programme of men who are known to bo 
inodovate, {n^ent, and intelligeat. Tbe Aasmnbty can do 
ft great servioe to Franoo« in the ofhiioii of tha Left Centro, 
tt Mt ndieve the country iVom anxiety*, it can settle the 
eaisrii fUBsftkn as to % Itcoutake 

meiwuroa againet the*' tAmSes and enofu 
wtftdl gipiici^ lE^ the fortunce of Beps^os. But 
will if it pmists in doing nothiiigi if It 


imuany remains Bia aoeue of ^emensl jkd e as i e s said Aitila 
tntriguss, then at all hansgras its sonsteiiQe must ho 
bcooght to a close, sad the Left Ocmtiw wiU doolMi 
for a dissolution. The Left Centre in eflbot say ha 
tbe Bight Centre that, tf there is a ^owhioatitm of their 
forces, the proper kind of Republic n|Sg be eusuredi^ 
but that, if no such combina^ can be effected 
the Left Centre prefer to take the risk of what the asM 
Assembly may do if left unfettered by the present As* 
sombly, rather than allow the uncertain^ that now weighs 
on France to continue. That tbe Left Cenke cannot by 
rncro voting bring about the dosolntion of tbe AssmU^ m 
certain ; bat they think with reason that the Aitsembiy is 
drifting towards a dissolution from sheer incapacity to do 
anything that does not exix>se it to ridicule, and thatan iin* 
pulse given to it by a party including so many woiUknown 
men os the Left Centre is likely to acoelarate a moveiueot 
already begun. That this is so is acknowledged by the 
journals of all parties. They approve or disapprove the 
Manifesto, but they none of them protend that it is merely 
tho progranirnu of a set of men who want a thing to bo 
voted which they have no chance of seeing voted. Before 
tho Buoglik Ministry fell, and even before tho persons who 
now hold portfolios came into prominence as head-olerks, 
tho Manifc.Mto of tho Left Centre would haVe fallen dead 
on tho French mind. That it should have been viewed 
as a most important politifial event clearly shows how 
much things have changed in tbe last six weeks. Per* 
haps, liowcvor, some of tho intoros*^ attaching to it is 
tlcHvcd from tbe exi iting mjTitery which is found in one 
of its plirases. The lioft Centro wish it to be understood 
that tiny do not deny fhat any Constitution which may now 
be made may undergo tliut revision hereafter which it is 
ouoof the inherent cbaractcnstics of Ropublican GoverDment 
to admit. Tho fiici tioti.s part of tho Paris press has natu* 
rally made fun of this anticipation of the revision of a 
(vonsiitution which as yet doiss not exist, and the more 
M<u'ions journals havet set themselves to sjiecolnto what 
could have been Ibo M'hhou for inserting in the inauifc'^to of 
u parly whut is either a tnere platitude or an invitation to 
fjonie pers^uiH uunnincd to beiievo that thc)'^ will get 
their way under a Ikpublic to an extent wdiicli now Hcrcins 
inoredibhi to th<*rn. fVolmbly tho intention of those 'who 
fniincd tho doetiiiicnt was to offer a last plank of ciunmu* 
nicuiion and aliianoo to tbe Right Centra, and to awaken 
tho lM>Iief that some day their friends of the Loft Centro 
miglit, if there was no open quarrel, bo able to give Riqmb- 
lican institutions a turn of which Orleanists would ajipmvo. 
It could Boareely have meant more ; but even this lui« Ixien 
Bufihuent to inspire a doubt whether tho Left Centro see 
their w'uy as clearly before them as tho confident and 
frank tone of the remainder of the document would 
suggest. 


THE TWEXTI^FIFTH CLAUSE. 

E xclusion from office Ima set the members of Uie 
lute OoTOrnment free to speak and vote as they like 
on tho maiiitcQQXice of the a5th Clause of the Eduontum 
Act, and f^rd Freuerick Caylsoish and Mr. Lowx havo 
takon tko^ opportunity to dissuciato themselves ihmt 
Mr. Forster, and to hold out tho olivo*bi^ch to the 
Disfloutors. They prabably tbiuk that, as bhero is no immo* 
diuto psospoct of a Inbend Ministry being called upon to 
frame ou educaiionid policy, this disphiy of their ooueilia- 
tory dispoaitiDn cau land thorn in no practical dUfficaltics* 
Otherwise they would have done w(dl to consider wlmtlmr 
either of tlm substitutes for the 35to Clause w^hich they pro* 
jKvso is quito froo from objection. Mr. Lows says phuulj 
that, rather thau alienate voters, bo would suspend the opera- 
tion of compulsion whenever a parent chose to plead con* 
BcientiouN objooiions to a Board school as a reasou for 
keeping his child at homo. Porha|>s, rinco tim geucMwl 
oleotion has brought out the working-man in the character 
of a^ConBorvativo politicuui^ Mr. Lows no longer thinks it 
neosssary to educate his masters; but nafamiba is sure tbst 
working-men care as littlo fbr eitocationiis he does himdtlf, 
it ishiraj potitiq to take qyoiy (mpprtnnitj of proolaimixig 
hiseiiltgbtoQedecmtempt for it. l^rd StoOEmcx CavcirDW 
suggests that the tbirteen tiioussad cbildrso for 
Dwoaia^o/tkmai mAotA fitos sre now being paid hv 
Boards tboold m at the nnljm ^ 
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te aO dwIioM Ibr MMMbr p*»poMa* fb* idjjWW el«cl 
tti»B»or lowOo M d iMH Of *b* To#* CJowboHow beoKm 
Me eonwmed u the eooMnncal 

of «he FoMMeto end in the pntdsnft odmiiua. 
SSeT^MuM eaWn. When it ooa« to the 
dteliil^iittoii ^ pitxnelf gcdwrimtioai offioafl, tlie rate* 
*• ii (P 4 ^ iva not affooted by tbe choice made* 
fPit a matttr of any moment to them who n eteoted, 
^ it., will ordinarily be either becanae they are membem 
of the Qhnr^ m which oaae they have a better idaim 
to ahare in tbo oleotioD in that oharaoteri or becanae 
they have imported peraonal oonaidemtiona into the trana- 
aonon, in which caae they are not fit olectora at all. It 
may be. olgeoted that veiy good appoinimenta are o8en 
made by prirate patrona who are not membera of the 
Ohniohe^ Bat thia ia beoaoao they have accented the right 
of appomtment aa a troat, and have exercised thia trust 
for what ihqr hold to bo tbo benefit of the pariah. Lord 
CAvroanowa can hardly be ao aanguino as to expect that 
the ratopayora will look at tliomsol ves in the same lights and 
will give a diamtereated vote for tbe man whom they tliink 
beat calonlated to advance the spiritual woifare of a con- 
gregation to which they do not belong. The suggestion ia 
the more atrango becanae tbo aoceptanoo of it a'ould con- 
vert the Bill into a dull joke. The only reason for inter- 
faring wito the present syatem of patrona^ is that it is 
distaateful to tbe members of the Established Church ; and 
Lord Campbudowk wiahoa to interfere with it for the pur- 
pose of eubatitnting a system which would be inhnitely 
more distaatefol to them. The existing patron usually 
leaves the people free to choose tbeir own minister, but 
there is no seenrify that the ratepayers would bo equally 
considerate. 

The question whether tbo election of a ministor abonld 
be entrusted to the communicants, or to the congregation, 
or to the commanioanta rerardod aa a cotnmittoo of the 
oongregation, might aa well have been kept out of Par- 
liamentary dlaoussioD. The only iK>int wliich it is im- 
portant to ensure is that the electors shall bo really 
members of the church ; and the dooiiiou what shall con- 
stitnto them members of the oUnreh is one that belongs 
ordinarily to the coclosiasiical aniboritics, and in certain 
cases to the oonrts of law. If tbo Qeneral Assembly is 
willing to relax the test of Church meml)ershin, Parliament 
con have no object in keeping it rigorous. Ir the (lencral 
Assembly wisim to maintain a rigorous tost, it is not tbe 
business of Parliament to relax it. As tlio question had 
been raised, it was probably best settled by the adoption 
of the Dulm of Aooyll's amendment. Tbero are many 
parishes, it seems, in which tbe minister is already pre- 
sented by the seaiholders who have attended tbe church 
for a year, and in these cases the mention of communicaTiiii 
only would have narrowed the constituency to no purpose. 
It will be within tbo competonoe of the Greneral ' Assembly 
to afox a pmnae meaning to tbe words other members 
**of the congregation,’* and as tbe practice of ex- 
dnding non-oommonicanis from a share in tbe appoint- 
ment of ministers has not hitherto prevailed m the 
Scotch Chnreh, there ia no roasou to attribubvto tbe 
General AsMmbly a desire to introduce it. It will be for- 
tunate if the addition of the words ^ and other membera of 
** the congregation ” removes the difficulty about the Iligh- 
knd parishes. The I^o of Ricemoso hopes that it will 
have thia eflbct ; but unless the position of ilio EstabliMhed 
Obureh in some of these parishes has been greatly misre- 
pasented, congr^thma will bo almost aa hard to find in 
them aa communicania. la one huge district the aUend- 
aaca at the pariah diorch on Sundays is said to be limited 
to file membeit of ^ mmister’a family, and he is fortu- 
nata if he can gd hk eervanta to follow tbo example of liia 
wifo and children. The Free Church SooosaioD carried off 
afanosi the whole population of five counties, and here, 
vnloBO the bfaaoge in tne law of patronage sbonld do . aoma- 
thingtoheal tlm achism, popnW, election can be hardly 
ag»0 than aforaa TUa ia not a state of things to which 
aiQripaMlfiinad{y oaabeaini^^ ttijmllyareproduc- 
tjcncfcmaofihawovrt foatoreaof Lrisb aodesiaatical 
afsliiinjhsfoni dtiwetablMiinentt but inasiitnch uaJt only 
asdal|E»naaectaer4Bf g cptkiid j itd^ 

the unit of satab&diiiiaiit can 
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to waah their dirty finea at home, and tbere ia ho Mar HbkA 
the apiritaal Condition of thehi Highland pariabca wSl 
become a European scandal. 

No reference has yet been made In the debatea en 
the Church Patronage Bill to the danger that the * 
transfer of all Ke anpointmenta to the eommonuMmtii 
will have the effect of keeping in obioority a class of 
clergy whom it is exceedingly desirable to hriug into 
proper prominonoo. Popular tdeotion may be rened on 
to find oilt good prtnu^hers and strong |>i^saus, but it 
is not equally trustworthy where a man's claim to pitm 
motion is founded on his learning and moderation. Tet 
these qualifications are not snch an can safely bo dis- 
misscM.! from tbo service of tbo Church ; and so lonjf as 
the ^connexion of the Church and the State is tnaintsiiied, 
it would ho a just reason for regret if any act of the State 
should help to make them rarer. In ©very religious scorn- 
munion there are persouH who are thought Uttie of by the 
moro violent rnmnoers of Ihcir own biwiy, and whoso Tt^pn- 
tation is probably greater outside the ooininunion than it 
is inside it. The Governinont is discharging a most 
useful function wbtMi it draws men of this typo ftt>ni 
the obscurity in which they would otherwise remain, It 
might bo best if they could bo ap(K)intcd to some eccle- 
siastical post which did not involve cure of souls, hut aa in 
tbe Scotoli Cbun^h there aro neither deaneries nor ranonriss 
to bo dispoHCKl of, Ui45 only way in which the favour of tbe 
8tato can Iw confernjd is by nomination to a piriKli. It 
will bo difficult to acquit tbo Govoniinont («r all rci^fponsi- 
bility if, as a result of the surrender of (.Viw'u patronage, 
tbe cliaracicr of the ProBbylerian clergy l)eomn<»s lowered 
by tho consistent excliimon of every man who docs not. 
come up to some popular and arbitrary KUtidiirii of 
orthoiloxy or *wil. Wo arc not prepared with any 
suggestion as to tho miMins by which this disuKtor might 
be prevented. But iheru must bo some churches to 
the |)iitrr)nago of which the Crown might fairly assort a 
claim as the represeutaiivu of tho establishing State, and 
we C4in hardly lx»liov« that this rlaim would be coiiHidorod 
uuroasoimblo, oven by tho most strenuous irmitiiainor of 
popular rights or cccdesiaslical inde|>en deuce. It is to bo 
Biip|H>Hed, when a Church wishes to inmain esbiblished, 
that it gains somethitig by its ^xsculiar relutiou to tbo 
8tuto, and, so long as the 8tato cotitinues to give this 
something, it has a fair title to receive sometliing by way 
of conHideraiion. The right of corrc<*ting ecolesinstical 
intoleninoo by keeping a few nominations in iU own 
hands would not bo an extravagant concession for Uia 
State to demand. 


THE LICENSING HILI^ 

I T was said by Mr. Cross on Monday night that wtifni 
a man came to ask for a licence he must make up his 
mind to kc*op bis bouse open as Jong as was necessary for 
tbe convonieoco of the public. It would bo interesting to 
know whether Mr. Cross intended this as a statement of 
tho law os it is, or as it is to l>o. Tho Act of tHj 2 im- 
poses penalties on opening premises when they Ought to 
no cloHod, but not on closing them when they ure per-, 
mittod to l>o open. If from tho incrc 5 fact of the Wgisla- 
turo having fixed tho hours of closing an obiigatioti to 
open is to bo implied, it would follow tliat before tho Act 
of 1872 every publican was bound to open at 4 A.U., aad, 
before tbo present reign, ho won hi have* been Ixjund 
to keep open peimctuitlly, exc4*pt daring tbe hours of 
divine service on bUDrlays. It is, indeed, quite ititolligible 
that the law should cast upon tbe publican a duty corre- 
sponding to his privihrge. An attempt was made early in 
this century to subjoc^t an innkcsqxir who was Uceuscd to 
let post-horses to liability to an actuin for refusing to supply 
them to a guest. It was contonded with much force that the 
innkeeper, by taking out a licence, rendered himself liable 
to fulfil objects of the licence, and that pexsona who 
undertook, to trm exclusion of otbem, to supply tho public 
with post-horses ought not to be allowed to oxetoke their ^ 
privihigu in a partial or ooprksons masmer by eerviug oui 
t»voUer and re^mg ancHJier, Such pereotie bed undcf 
lidtou a public miiv, iiA puUio oouveutetioe required tbi« 
St ahoiard be foiiiy perfoiwied. Thk avgusnent did not 
{Niewail jfi^ llm judge be^wfabm it wee urged, bat, if the 
iitoe ettWHMit wemwp|ilied to the queetion ae to too duty 
dt peMtop h eueeSr li might poesibly be sac- 

iMfoL; m it would prevasi, but we 
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iliat drinking* i« a good iUzig» whereoa some of ilia 
|propo)MSil0 whiok Mr. Cwm appem to favour rest 09, 
the assumpticm that drinking ia a bad tiung. iJb 
would be inatmctive aa well ae amnaing to hear a oiaeoa- 
' aion in the Court of Qoeen'e Bench on the polioj of the 
IdcenBing Aoie, and tliore could be few more intareiiting or 
lively argumente than that which could be raiaed on an 
lotion or mdiotmont againat a puhiioan for^ let oa eav, 
fiiilbg to open at the appointed hour, be it 6 or 7 o'clock, 
on Sunday evening. Tho Sabbatariana and iiie Allianoo 
'.vonld of courae unite in a anhacription to pay tho public 
can’a coata, ao that, on one aide at least, the case would be 
certain to bo woll argued. It would have to be conceded 
by the other aide that the old law ia against ihem. The 
atatutoM of King James 1 . regarded an inn in a town as an 
accommodation for travoUers, and not as a tippling-hbnae 
for townsmen. ConniHtently with theao atatiUes we hud 
that innkeepers liave boon hold liable to action or iudict- 
mout for failing; to accommodate travollora, but not 
for excluding iipplora. Aaauraing, however, that the 
modern Jaw requires tliat for general convenience 
publicarm shall keep their houBOs open and Ix) ready to 
eerve all corners during the permitted hours, it would be 
difficult to onforco this requirement by action or indict- 
mont. Tho notion of claiming damages for having been 
delavod or wholly disappointed in getting a glass of beer 
ia Biightly grotesque ; and upon an indioimeut against a 
publican for early closing it would bo difficult to induce 
a jury to find him guilty, and if they did, the Judgo would 
be greatly embarrassed in awarding punish mont. It is 
perhaps couccivablo that a bench of magistratoa might be 
persuaded to regard early cloaiug as disorderly conduct 
when they wore asked to renew lioenoe, and might take 
this occasion to mark their disapinovnl of tho practice of 
closing a public-house in ordi.T tnat the koeper of it and 
his family might attend church or ohaiiel. These difficulties 
might of course be removod by tho insertion iu Mr. Cross's 
liiU of a penalty against early closing ; but that expedient 
would beaonouuooaiiud rqjocted. 

The foregoing remoi’ks may bo naefol oa showing what un- 
certain ground l^arliamont getsupoii by entoi*taiiiingprajf)OMal8 
such as tiiat lor altering tho op<*ning hour on Sunday after- 
noons from 6 to 7 o'clock. IjegiHlation as to Sunday closing 
began on a sound principle. There could bo no question 
as to tho proprioty of closing during the usual hours of 
diyino sorvieo, and »*t an earlier hour in tho evening of the 
day on which oidinary omploymont is auspeadcHl. Tho 
further stop of keeping the houses closed »U the first half 
of Sunday was gouonuly approved. It was inconvonient 
that they should dost? nearly at tho saino moment as 
tho thoatroa on Saturday night, but still the prin- 
ciple waa acquiesced iu oven by those whoso own 

K ' ice was oiqiosod to it. But here, wo think, 
aik>n ought to have atop[>ed. An hour was 
auippod away on no principle ut all by the Act of 
1870, and it Is easy after that to propose to snip away an 
hour or two more. Mr. Gnoea began by laying down that 
publicans wero not to be treated oa onemies, but as servants 
of aooietv, and oonsiatontly with this principle he might 
require them to keep open “ aa long aa ia neoessury for the 
oonvonionoe of tho publio " ; nlthoagh it is not quite clear 
bow he would enforoe tbia requiromeut. But iu ivllowing 
himself to liateo to the proposal to substitute 7 for 6 
o'clock aa tho openuig hour on Sunday afternouns, ha 
ahowed a wehk desiro to oonoiliato those who are the 
enemies both of tho publioana and of that part of tho 
puldio which iiksa comfort and con vuiiiouoc, and dislikes 
fattaticiam. It ought not to bo nece^isary to enter into the 
question of convenience when the proposed oliange has 
nothing to vfXKnamend it except that it is a sop to a party 
that mil not be apdbsmd. But it is mamfost that tho large 
clasa who are not honsahohlors would ho deprived of one 
hour sttttable for taking their Sunday dinner. We apeak of 
tho luotropolia, because it iamoreimmediaihii^ view, aud 

withouiin tending to auggost that it ia entitkd te meroeonat** 
deration than the reat of the eouatry. liuttefe^wlucih have 
appeared in the newapapora idiow tlm anuoyanoe whieh the 
oiiaugo of hour wo«dd inAka on IisaidoMnu An eating* 
hquae which lella base weald bo d to ia d aMeigebhar firaii 
. to 7 o'chwk. An eating-houfs wtem 
nuatoimm freeu an mS^oiiusif MUk^buiiaa uiSMiId im emn 
fair the of food, bat &eei<to ^ea iip it^ 
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aa public enemiee, who ought to be aa nmeih aa fosaible 
repfoaaed and hampered. There are abo the mdiappy 
foreigneas who are doomed to spend SumltT ini Imd^ 
and who complain that it haa bm pfepcMed to jBmtyiish 
still fnrUior the available mitigatioiia of their mbeky. 
Whether this proposal is or is not finuDy adopted* we mtift 
join with Mr. Locks in lamentiiig that the SscmwT 
allowed himself to be led away daring the ffijCuasionT^ 
crotcheUmongers. 

Allowance would be made for the dsfiimltieB of the 
Ministry if they s^wed a diasire to adhere to sound prin- 
ciples. But tfaoir Qoudnet as regards Sunday can oiny be 
described os coquetting with lanaticiam. In fixfog the 
boar of opening on weekdays tlu^ might fotrly make 9 
diAerenoo between town and country. Several speafcecrs 
intimated their opinion that tho hour of opening in ruwiil 
districts should be 5 o’clock, and it is eai^ to understand 
that, at least during six mouths of the year, that hour would 
bo desirable. If this bo required fear the couvemenoe of 
tho country wo do not soe that it should be seen- 
fioed to tho fancy of tlie town. Mr. Laixd and 
other cmplojors of labour profess think"-*- aud 
pc^rhaps they are right in thinking — that their men do not 
work BO well if they take beer or spirita in the montfog. 
These employors can, if they think it worth while, ox- 
dado from their premises all men who are seen visiting the 

E ublic-lionses on their way to work. And if the workmen 
old the same opinion, they can gi]j[e effect to it by com- 
binaticn among thomeelves. But it is unreasonable to ask 
that IcgiBliitioii shonld supply the want of solf-control of 
one clasa by imposing vexatious restrictions upon another 
class. Tho case for early opening in the country resembles 
that for laic dosing in London. There ia a real and oon- 
sidorublo hardship shown to exist, and the attempt to miti- 
gate it by oxomptions w ill probably fail. These twocaeea differ 
from that ns to late dosing in provincial towns, as to which, 
although there may bo liordship, it is not sufficient to come 
ont distinctly in tho diftcussion on the BilL We think that 
the hoars most suitablo to the country and small towtia 
would bo 5 A.M. to 10 P.M., and in largo provinoid towna 
wo should pro}>o8e 6 A.M. to xi p.m. This wo hold to be 
tho maximum of restriction that is desirable, and we 
should jin'lcr the more simple and iilioral mlo of 5 A.M. to 
II p.u. ovciywhero beyond tbo molropdis. Iiooldog at the 
thing broadly, it is improbable that dronkenneBS would be 
facilitated by opening in tho early morning or on Sunday 
aftci'noon ; but our objection to further rei^ctiou in these 
respects is not only to tbo prorosal, but to the spirit in 
which it is made. Mr. Kcssell Gurnet haa disoovered that 
an omnibus runs on Snndays from the heart of Loudon to 
Momo place in tbo snhurbs, whoro the passengorB are aU 
received and eiitcrtnined ns hand fide travoUors*’; and 
ibis ho Booms to think an abuse of the oxistmg taw. But 
what docs ho oxpoot people who find themselves in London 
on Sunday to do, except to get out of it if they can 9 
liogislators should try to conceive what the wants and 
wishes of the mass of the population really are, and not 
consider those questions from the point of view of amiddle- 
agod or elderly gentleman iu easy (urcumstanoes who hasa 
good house in town and another nom* town, andis a member 
of one or two clubs. At this season the Thames is covered 
on Sunday afternoons with boats, and rowing ie thinrty » 
work. The hour proposed to be out off wouldi be sorely 
missQ^ and the windings of tho river might involve pubix- 
cans in difficulties as to ** bond fide travdlhtft.’* This MioWi 
tho wisdom of letting things idone. 


MR. BUSRIN ON USCTOUeBa 

A OIIAIlAOTXaUSnO letter torn* Mr. BoaWn 
fBcently puhltidiiid in tho A 

bufua DMdo to Mr. JKudda to dwtrar » Itetm at Otaigow, 1 m 
T oj^ted by oMphatMaBy dadatfaia ti^tb* fci ti a af a a < i w 5m **‘U 
bo aa4iaaim udy - ia taaoaiiiigav "airtinfy paatttHt absMtar af 
tlwiM" ThamuhitwIeyaiatBe m a t h M to baba M an y Afc iti b a 
puta s, thoy oxpHt a waa to Imaail iaila saatiX o t a t fOii Op 
tooa(M9»«hMwitlaui4akaBMaabair a Bftitiy ,» atawta, mi 
to-iaUitatMigbtdawBthBVtliniata. 1 wi.aajM 
ii aot bo bo doaai aad ba^praeaeda to 
hataM aMaiautt* tha "aaatett 
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mmt undaiMiid MMMliili|r IriM 

tWrwiU not look ffM •! ttaHc^ imwkM ki m SiniklGiM 
^ttgloDM\»oMni. Huaki% Hb mow 

b dfMinod to liiownM IT ko tiOMI 


lo doitiiiod to IttownM dlmmAntaHA If ko omeki tkM 
Mof>fe will ttoo^ kk wkok kody of dcNMkM JnikmK H okMi kit 
hm oim mind. Ansr ittdoMdettt okwrvM >m wMjkl 
! thut Mc,llu§1dQk booln kod zM%pKodiMDdaM7||^ dyM 
oi^Dioii^ Altkoufk tko? koto aot nuuio 
to mscttni kit wkok kMlk of doetvimk M» okb wiw mf 
be woU couteot if ke koo oainokMd tMOiittidoiik kkoMp 


to tkow tkai bit iadligiMltoii 


lout vokuot ckf bk k&oiMdiy, did indttd (kll a Moriflea to tho 
mAlio ottxiotity wkifik hia no ooneidievatioii for tho httlib of ita 
ImiiritOi and) it nnit kt addod, to that wookmnt of kii om 
O kaiaettt adii^ ltd kim to place too hi^ aTtlut upon aiiekiatker 
tntrortity bona^ It it ineiettingly dilBottlt for a nan of true 
Miua to deMe kimaelf to niiotui and auatained efibit in Ikce of 
Mt dtmanda oonatantly made upon him to produce mpidly and 
abundantiy, and to be aWraya capping bit laat p^onnanoa. Wo 
are grotring too excitablt) and oo not give a ikir obance to our 
beat irockera. XbrMMr^ popular lectuzing ia a veiy unaatiaikotory 
made of praadbbig any esmuadootrine. If an audience of a thou- 
toad peqdo tolMi together at Glaatfow to boar Me. Ruakin doltM 
a loetuvO) wo may ptikiips aaauniotbat at ksaat tbreo faiiiMlred would 
tome beoante they did not know how to apond the evenitw othois 
wiae : three hundred mom beoauaa they Iim benMi buU&ed bv tlioir 
:frieBaas end onotker three huudred beeauae they bad beard aonie 
vague rumour about Mr. Iluakiti'B eloottanco, thoi^ they had 
niner read a line of hia wriiinga. Ilie remauiiitff huiidrod» 
though tbia it a vear kurgt w^ate) might potMbly know 
•omoUiing of Mr. Ruabn at one of our hteia^ iigbta \ and 
perbapa aomo ten might raaily como with the aerioua intmulion 
of acquiring come now idaaa. Mtonwhila Mr. Ruakin baa two or 
three Iccaona to enforoe which aeem to him ao aimplo that, once 
clearly atatod, they oannot fail to ho aceoptod ; ami that, once 
aoooptod, they must profoundlir uiodUy tlie conduct of all uj^n 
whom thoy have been impreaaed. The audience hoara Mr. Hiiakin 
apeuk with hia usual vivacity and edoauenoo; it becomes on- 
tnuiiaatic, chtam him to the echo ; and ho goat away with the 
irnfmaiMion that he haa really made aome convorla. A short time, 
however, ia aiiflioieDt to uudecoive him. The idle have beeh 
amuaed ; those who had heard of Mr. Ruakin a» gxuttlicd at 
being able to aubaUtute a diatioct piotiire for the vague aljatnuv 
tion which formerlv did duty in their minds; and those who have 
load eoine of hia nooks feel that they will iindeiatand thorn a 
little mure clearly than they did before. Most of these iinpnssaions 
will fade away pretty rapidly in Glasgow sireots; but even if 
they Were permanent) they would amount to rorj little. TSiemaro 
two clHSses of ueopio umin whom it is not to be expected that a I 
single lecture sbould majce much impression. There ore, Unit, the 
peuplo of loal mtalligeuoe, who liavo gradually tb<Higfat out for 
theroaelvee aome a^ ot theory of the world, sufllckint for their 
own purmuea. It ia not to be auppoaod that a siugU p r o aentotiop 
of Mr. lluakiob viewa, however eloquimt, would seriously aileot 
the prvjudicaa which have bcoome inmiu^ in a thoughtful mind. 
Sticicty would indeed bo an unstable combination if aifruuienta 
which can be stated in an hour would at once mako converts. If 
men were thus at the mercy of a tingle syllogism) creeds would 
ohaiige SB rapidly the coloora of a kucidoaoope i vmd we eheuld 

have no security that Archbishop Manning wow not rise up to* 
morrow ae the oonvato of Mr. Bwlaugk. But this pertinacuy is 
lucidly not confinad to the intelligent. Theie ia an moompmlbly 
huger daaa of people who are heimUiaigaiiient rather than above 
ft: whose am too fluid to iMm any immeaaiona*, who will 
fmlow every atop in a demooatitolcin with perfect placidity, 
and then fall bm piedaely to their old opiiuona without the 
oonsebueneaa of having undeegOManyahook wkatevor. Iliey will 
fnlly agree #itk Ms. Ruakin in the avonlng that modem aociaty ia 
founded upon ttUevIy wrong ptinoinlaa) and that a find atep to 
nribitn would be tka deatraotioo of all miiroada and tko cloaiog of 
all caai>4Uitica. The neact momnjg they will read with eoual oom* 
[daoeucy a leader aatting forth the nuHvelknia progmaa oi dviliaa- 
lion, and applaud a a p aack in which Watt is described aa the 
gmtoeat of all banefotoota of kumantiy. Between tkaae two 
elaaaea indeedMikaie are to kafoond a^ oertaio numhar of impme- 
afonabtopoo^ Tkifeaie tho aroekiny people who am always 
on ike mokHMit for a new Idea, but who have an unflwtuaato 
tendkocy to, being Itoo dfasredit any flmey which they may baapan 
tobdeeup^ laNitoMaaeaeerlato mimbwofyootklidemhiiiiBata 
wltolmWatoytodevalc^aaetdadayaimcdopinh^ ndio 
toay bp f^todhtosaei to fouow an elemak and sympatkalto leader. 
fWllii«tolBatpeiMni,tod^ be Mkar toe 

dtodM tobMMtoU tkto whole eeiipnay le going goet4Mato 

toruto. fMitt,lMei|dtheaa^Xv.JtototonM 9 ae^^ 

and indeed uto ntofttogprt toM nownatt amef ef iMe p ewaa r ihto 

llto 'itt jMito^HtoJlM mQMHto mtttKti dUlidMIBdntMHlA 

MtoMtolto the ..glM ef #e Mt^ 

. T^':isfln iiltoa'd ki ^^ ' 

itoajto IIL Ibt IkMfiin* hi hto hBBkidhMtomidL' 


to weu content if he haa aamumadl naaetaknoiii, wi«|lk 
tka stimulua may have lad to laaalta nhlek he new «ah» 
templatod. To maka pecpla think, not to maka tkaia tkWb 
Just what be thinks, is ike otdiiiary retuH of Mi lakoww^ 
and ft is a result of which aaybuily may be jamd. M as aatoi - 
by that aUndard, wu should any that Mr. Andcinb writta^ 
i Imvn dona a vi^ great aarvka, though Ua Impalhttit 1)Sin<* 

r inent and hia tendency to paiiMoa have totoldtoably iujutod 
infliumce. If, on the name prindple, hn had enly eamtoad 
from leoturing what leetarea may be roaaoimbly eupamd to pito 
dues, he wotufl ptobably not have oondenuHKl the whole syAm 
' so unoqutvuoaUy. An floturh talk, even firem an idfle and eloquaM 
man, will not maka atupid people clever or salflah people bauevo* 
lent; but it may at nmea do aa muoh good aa can be often ean 
poct^ to result from an hour's woih. It will make eyem An 
stupid realise the fket that therO are nwioiia of Aought into whllll 
Aey have not yet eoaied) and Ao aolflah may become dimly «m/m 
that Uioir mode of Kfe exoitaa disgust in the minds of eoma iiMal* 
ligimt persona. The efTeot may he amall, but, constdaring the «n» 
trume diltlculfy of cfTeoftiig any sarioim chaim in the oablti ol 
tboiurht t)f a whole natom, ft need not be * altogeAsir coito 
tomptiblo. 

'ntere are, indeed, aa Mr. Ruakin says, two kinda of leot4tiie. 
Tlie p49rsoiuiI influence of an eminsnt teacher upon a amaU body 
of aerioiia stuilenU who look up to him for guidance In a asrioua 
coume of eiiueatioii is repreaetited in some hteturrs. In apUe ei 
the changes introduced by tho greater facility of obtaining bonka, 
it is pmmble that leoturtw of wia sort will Vvmir be superaedvd. 
A distinpiislwd Pmfrtiiaor at a lltiivertiiy enerto aa Influonoe oven 
his habitual haarera which he catintii exerriee through hto 
writings. Compared with Ais, the infliienoe i>f •ponMilo lee* 
turing in Uoytti Institutions and elsewhere must or course he 
trifling. And yot such lectum. much aa Aoy aso niiaused by 
charlatans, have some merits. The wonderfol compound epithet 
which Mr. Ruakin has inveutod to dsioribe them ft not always 
appropriate. Amnons are gsnemlly abusial at the piMssiii day ; 
sfid vet ibnre can be no doubt that many of the gmaiest ieli|riofii 
teiicfuuu would have lost half Uieir iuttiienco if Aey had been 
unable to take advantage of tlie contagious sscitouiaitt 
of largo coii|m>gations. And in ths same way, if a man haa 
rrwlly s^>mcthing to any, this mode of utterance haa 111 own 
arlvantiigfsi. Pickims's hurtursa wore not lectuito at all In > 
Ae proper souse of As wonl, but ditiinatic rcprsaentaAina^fl 
pasiwgcs in his novels. It probably did very little good to anybody,, 
aa it certuinly did great liattn to himself, when he a45ted a revolting, 
murder <in a small stage. Tile ouriosify produced was not healA* 
All ; and the great novoHst was mAcr (tagmding hia position whan 
ho fonfianted to perform aa a sensational notor. But other lectufw 
might be mentioned which were pndMhly serviceable in Asir dky. 
The lectures, for exatn)>le, of Oolnridge, or Mr. Carlyle a lectures 
on llero-womhip, probably c^^nlributm to spread Ae genaml rs» 

I putaAm of two eminent men more rapidly than woula Imvebtim 
1 Ae esse If Aoy had been entirely contined to writing Mr. Ituskio 
! bfls chosen, for nwsons Batisfrmtory to hinmeif, to publlak As 
I Clamtjtra in such a way aa natunilly to limit Ita cifouhitkin. If ha 
I oonsented to prmch his lessons to a few public audfoncKMl, kaw^mld 
I pruljsbly find that his toachiDg woriM excite more stlention ibaai« 
! it can do at present. We do not believe, for a gmid many jeoBsoiis,, 
that Ao world ia likaly to wake op one momii^ and And itaoUf 
Ruakioito ; but an cvoniDg or two spent in listening to rn man 
rightly or wrongly, sorioiisly believes himself to hiite an Impoiliiiit 
niewMgv to deliver to miuikirid, would do nobody any harm, nwi 
might help to ineroaas hia raituir Uiuited circle of oonvarts. ^ 


ABCnDKAODW lUlLLrorTS OS PEmt OP WOtMTHt. 

I T has been aaid by a great writtv that '^propbeef {• mofpeetifW 
history, and history reltoapectivo piwpbe^." "i^ithar tkm 
oUeiitpt to tfeai histoty In Aa prophette f^rit, or in other wordn 
to wmo prophecy backwards, has been miiA more euecntofol tltom 
the atoooipt to write kiatory hy anckdpalkro nuif fMzkaip kn 
doubled^ bift it ft at least aqtiaUt oonmom Amfl 1ft Jui m Bias 
o«f own, when kfttorftnl study hia aaigiiftsB a.ftaw ping^^ 


and ewa 7 inaft wiA ft pat dootekto or esoto^ 

«r 4* IMi^ aa UafairfMl M fag U» ikaan, 1u m .sMlwr 
fMMrtiaiillitiHd 

liirTMir ^■^■l 1 inllll ln-.m 1 iiiMift ■liiiiMn iif ilw inliilimilii jf tiin 

i k iS a^i ii a Siiiir; ititttMaro JidtoMtely 

^yH ow w a a» gm» ttMm gggm nmag ut 
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lKMmiCkMkii«ri^MML laA rt tin f> Tn1|]iWiiir t 

ssl’SSmK^ss.sssS^s^^ 

^SgSt»ug<^«5t,*js^^ 

tjjGySRNto) mOift^Wtnuk ^ wtlh th* in^ 

SttarteUMraMT^ l>i^m 

itaMuy tBd^MMvnmi ^ ^ ^ adovvoi flniiPf ofinUid, 

. SiiUaSuMr^ 


Mmiaa IwoMna a Wiiehe had 

liiiiitto iradbifo or whetlMr lua bali«f m the Imnieettiata 

OoDMtiaft «w Fnpei InmibiMty eeduood him into imi^ 
emohii^d^ not wjdieeilj appear. Batweaiediitinetljin- 
Jbnnedtiwtliie ^etnuminfiitimt^ only be explained on the 

flrind]^ <^Ood*ililliimng theeyee ofihoee who believe not in the 
alone eiSem of Uie blood of Ohmt'’ Nor ie thia the worat. In the 
Aschbiahop'i uo-entbedfal are to be leen, beeidee Homan Oatbolici, 


nany^gapuiff idteiiL'^who go to look at the veetmente and deoora- 
tloni andiignts and inoenee and oonfcofian-boxee, till thev come' 
at laat to ilunk theae things constitute ** real religion^** and become 
Bitaaliita or Bomanists themselves. Nay, the Archdeacon knows 
af "educated young ladies” who alieadv wonhin images in their 
own rooms, and may some day " at theVbost or their oonfessors ” 
aoma to worship them in chura, if they can ibid any there. We 
moat ventiirs to obssrve however that if these mii^tuided young 
ladies resort to Exeter Oathedial for the purpose, udIgw they go 
Tsry close indeed to the altar, they will find the painted figiures of 
the Apostles in the great Ei^ window much more comipicuous 
and availsble objects of adoration than the elegant but somewhat 
minute sculpture of the reredoa. Yet, curiously enough, the Arch- 
deacon, who feels bound in conscience not only to lift up his voice 
but " to spend and be spent, if need be, in the attempt to purge tbo 
Oathcdral of theee miserable idols,” does not seem to bo at all 
moved to protest agAnst the Bainta in the painted windows, which 
are SUieW at least as conducive to peril of idolatry as the (lr<*ok 
icons. Neither indeed does one quite understand, considering 
what numberkasdecorationa far moie demonstmtiv<dy ** idolatrous” 
than the Exeter reredoa have boon intnuluced into English 
churchce and cathedrals during the last thirty yean, bow he can 
xeeoncile it to his conscience to have held his pi^ce m) long. 
One special reason he doce adduce, though it imhuus hardly an 
Adequate one. At Exeter it is the custom — ** an illegal custom, 
but so it is ’’-^for the minister to kneel in front of the altar, ** with 
bis Dme turned directly towards the image,” when he says the 
gieneval confession. And if therefore at that critical nioiuent one 
of the " unlearned and unbelieving ” menibers of either of the two 
'gnat idolatrous religions of the world, ** a Houianist or a Hindoo,” 
were to enter the Ckthedral, ho might fairly boast that afler all 
Ohriitiaiis are as much inuge worshippers as himst3lf; and the 
Arebdeacon does not see his way to any satisfactory answer. 
We an afriiid we cennot help him. 

It was pointed out at the time that, if the law roliod upon for 
ihe removal of images from churches is still in force, it is erjimllv 
applicable to the destruction of the illumiimtcd ruisaals in the ihxi* 
leian and British Museum. And if Archdoscoo rhiUpoits is right as 
to the ** everlasting obligation of tbo letter of the Bocond Connuand- 
ment,” the law cannot tw oomplabied of. But we should Ukt) to know 
whether he accepts the full consoquoDcee of his own theory, and, if 
not, where be draws the line. If images are idolatrous in church, 
they can hardly be innocuotts in private bousoa, and indeed we 
have already seen that young ladiea worship them in their bod- 
voonis. Nor can it make any difl'erenoe wbethqr the likeness be in 
ecttlpturs or in pmnting, or whether the subject bo sacred or pro- 
Ims. All aie alUce foibidden by the letter of the Second Com- 
meodment, and were in Act beul unlawful among the Jews, and 
all al3n are capable of be^ perverted to superstitious uses. We 
have seen an old woman in a foreign cathedral prostrate in adora- 
tloa before the figure of the Impenitent thicn. There roust in 
abort be a dean sweep of our pictuxe-gallories and our drawtng- 
seoms as well aa our ohuiehet, if wo are to avoid all peril of idoJa- 

3 . And peiiiape even then the danger would not be wholly got 
ct There » high authority for saying that the Israelites, oven 
when guilUeas of any sin amnst the letter of the Second 
CbmmaDdmeiit^ set up their idols in their hearts,” 

and were eeverefy oenfoiea for doing so. But with such high 
matlen we shall not meddle here. Itb clear that, on theAxcV 
dsaeonb prindplet Chiistiaa art, whether medimval or modem, 
acnild never have come into existence, and with the foil of the old 
Ckidi all that gives " sweetneM and light” to the outward forms 
of mbgioo woold have passed away. He tells us indeed that 
^ asrtam o nt w a rd aeesssorisa to wonhip there must he but he 
mndenlly leteSns from dsfining them except by the negative test 
that tbsy most " nevsr bs ianges,” and, as we Ather from bis 
eommaat oa Sir OUbart Seott'h desoripktoB of the offoodtog 
jmsdioe, mast ant " give dignity to the cuhninating point in ilia 
ahoob.” Ilamiwbibtt kiefioiiuiig,m this 
MBS vpoa so ssslowa an npbolder of the purity of Ohmtian 
emsiAlp, tbogg^ Us ssU tsta ibe mtbsr qnsstionable sbspe of 
m pMWfinits msotve to dsstioy lbs carved work imecf 
I tfmimSsdlHSBmsfS* IntbadawnofthcamUteelafUieidi^ 
Osinds BStri ny jUsf^ Ib sim 
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tbo Ten So vigereui a protsit 

beard since the data when the mentis of Coprony wen 
IhUeeffodBmbmwa of pioiia memory ( and unlees emimdmmUOT 
dsetmeUve shall arise to diaputa bis ebdmi ttw uanis of 
descon PUII^ts will go down to poeteii^«sa Um tant of 
iounoolasti. 


ouB pponm 

I T is cttikms to observe tbo sort of vapid puerility bto wideb 
the TVmsi usually falls when it turns uom the beaten t^k of 
politics to diMcuss any of the social questions of the day. Tbses is 
a silliness about its srtioles on such sutgeotii which one is ibnost 
driven to think must be intentional and deliberate. They seeW to 
be written on the assumption that only very silly people eaigi for 
articles of this kind, and that, therefore, ibe siUier they am the more 
suitable they will bo for the class for wmae eutartaiomont theynm 
provided. A highly characteristlo specimen of these compositiona 
appeared the other day on the subject of racing. The writer bad 
bt^eu struck by the diiiereDce between ibe Derby and the Oaks as 
mgards the demeanour of the spocUtora, and found that tbs latter 
satisfied his ideal hf racing without rowdiuoss. If alleraos^ho 
thought, could only bo conducted M quietly as the Oaks, the Turf 
would soon become decent and respeotable. The writer then went 
on to tnvit the question analytically, and to inmiire whether them 
was an 3 rthing peculiar in the oiroumsUnccs of tna Oaks to account 
for its superior diHH^rum. He disco ven^t " peace and pleasure ” at 
the Oaks, and also a gnut many ladies. A lar^r ptopor^ 
tion of laciioM go to this race than to any other, and It 
is observed that tliere is also loss disorder and brutality ou 
the course than is usual at racte. OoosoquenUy the pre« 
sauce of the ladies, it is suggested, must have somee 
thing to do with the n^sp^Klability of the mooting, apd tha 
writer proci^Mls to ilraw fntm this what he calls a ** lesson, if not 
a moral.” This lesson or moral is ** not exactly that more ladiea 
ought to altorid tuisdings of this kind in order that racing should 
be more n^putably coiuiucted, btii rather that nudug siiould he 
more nqjuUibly ruudiic.ted that ladles might be teiiinted to balp 
forward its rei'orm,” And his couclusion is that "tUe ditrerenco 
In^woen the Daks and the Derby Day Induces us to b^illeve that, 
should the reform of our racing Ixt taken oamosUy iu hand, it may 
possibly be furwanUnl by the agency of woman.” A more extra- 
ordinary confusion of iiiuul ns to cause and ellbct It is imposaiblo 
to imagine. lUoing is to be refined bv womeu going to races, but 
then women are not to go to ru4*es till riming Is refined. In other 
words, thi^ remedy is to Ik* applied only when the patient Is certiflad 
to be cured. It is oxpH'tc^d tnat ** with ladiiw at racia we should 
srddum see animals cruelly over-ridden,” and tliat "the roughs 
would Imi Kh»s likely to oiitriigo dtH^eney.” But then the writer’s 
meaning is " nut uJinrUy ” that thi^ things should be chtN^ked 
by the nttciidance of women at races, but that they should 
bo chocked — how he does not say — in order to make it 
fitting fur women to attend. Jle oni)im*mtes nomo of tlia 
clasMfS who iiiske races wimt Uiey are at present' '- the nsgiilar 
b*itting-men snd their imiUiUnv, the nubli<!aris who play b> 
their own gain inh» the hands of profteisronals and hanmua-iiiv of 
the Turf, ami the ^rrent body of " rtNikbva and findilo fools” whose 
nmdeivtajs is the mcecouns*. The writer dmts not advise ladies 
t4) attempt to purify and retlno racing whib) it is in the hands of 
th<4ie pfHvnlo, but ho has brought himself to believe that these 
people wdli perhaps voluntarily sacrifice their interests and tasUs and 
abscut thciiiselvf^s from the ra(*4*cxmrse in order Uiat ladies may 
enjoy the sight of the a^Kirt. " What is imperatively wanted is anue 
r(^straminf|[ luilaence tliiit should raise the general tone.” Without 
this restraining intlucncju thinp must go on os at present, but tlum 
unforiunakdy the restraining^ mfiuence cannot be hr<>ugbt to bear 
until the tone has lanm rHisc<l. It wouM appear^ ihendore, that 
the prospcM^t is a somewhat bopidess one. It is as if a doctor were 
to say, " Here is the only irimlirino that can do you any good, 
but you must defer taking it until yiiii get botU)r.” 

It is possible to conjiK'turu how this junihle of nonsanse came 
to be composed. The 7'ime$ had a few days bitfore found it 
D0C4*ssaiy to speak sevondy of the Ikjrby Day and the general, 
conditiiHi of the Turf, and it wislirNl to nuike amends a civil 
word for racing in the a)>siract. It hail also, in Uio course of duiy^ 
had to deal hardly with the jKiUtiiuil aspiiations of women, aad 
here was a chance of C4>iTiplimi;uting t^e offended sex on its oiiittl 
influence. Accordingly the women are told that they diene 
can refomi the Turf, and tlien it turns out that they oaontit begia 
their work in this direction until the Turf baa reformed Itself 
The writer incidentAlly refers to a clrcumstsoco which opeimtai 
in favour of the comparative decoocj mid decorum of the Otuii. It 
is that the fillies that run have tbo caprices id their sex, 
and, as there is no {xasibility of oouniiiig on tlwnu ibeht 
competUion gives rise to very uttW serious MitiDff. Xfll bad 
beea suggeeied that the best way to mbnn the Tfivf would be to 
wdode oolu and confine the races to ttUes, ilicea perbaM 

bare been some point in the artioia. %t is obvious to evetyone 
who emwiders ibe subject that betting is thecanherat ibe h^ of 
I Ibe Tiuf, and that as H spreads the whole ^etsm vriU boconie one 
|fod sad loidlisome sees. A i#in itasir a preUy enough sight, 

I and. inim for as it Is et^posad to oootrUNtte to tbs tniprovtunent of 
iBm leead of he s aes, tt baa woonsmeiidalde object But the betting 
Mfoie in to txnrnpt and ruin everythiagi to introduce dis- 
i bw i ^jr info Ae Wmtt$ and fo foster the cupidity and roguere 
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of oil ocmemadL Of the vaatmaltttadaof betAittgHneaof aJl rlaiiigi^ 
only a Toiy amall f^portion ever aee a race or know anythiiig m 
the horeee except the natiiee, and few of thoee who attend laoea 
go for eeke of oeeiiiff the aniouiU. Them ia n ke«i and 
euhtle poicoB in betting wiiich tends to wcahen honeety and 
Mpeet^ to develop sordid psasioos, and to produce genarally a ste^ 
of exmtemoat wpich is n ece ssarily injiirious to raoral sanity. 
Thera is noting in the race itself to provoke disorder ; it is the 
fererish excitement of the betting, the anxiety os to the mult, 
thfr exultation or disappointment with which it is reoeivedi which 
unsettle the mind ana relax the restraints of sense iM decency. 
It miiy he true that it is only a compcmtively small part of the 
throng at n racecourse which is alfectea in this way ; yet it is 
enonirh to give character and colour to the whole. The Oaks is 
one of several races at which, for various reasons, there is coin- 
panctively little betting, and which are consequently quietly and 
decently conducted. But wherever the betting mns high, not 
only the psiipla present at thu race^ but all those who have put 
themselves in the way of being am<ctvHl by the result, are sub- 
jected to influences which cannot fail to do harm. That 
should be conducted in a mort3 deeonuis uianner mt'rt«)y 
in order that women may attenrl them is a very smail 
matter. ^Even if all races wero run as f|uiet1y os those on the Oaks 
day at Epsom, a groat and torriblo evil u'ould etiil <;xi!«t 
in the fact that these contests funiinh ocrosions fcir reckless 
gambling to a vast multitude of people scattHrod nil over the 
country. It is imposHible to view without nlarni the 

contimions and rapid epread of this iniM^ruble tnnnia Uiroiiurh 
all classes of the community down ovcui to the lowest, ««»perlalfy 
when we trace its connexion with the tiiolnurbo\v in- 
crease of various fomiB of crime. It is not inendy the Turf that 
is infected by it. Almost every sport is gradually b^lng brought 
under the same noxious and deljAMing iutluenco — cricket, boat- 
lacing, pigeonnihooting ; and almost invariably with the same 
result, the sapping of the honesty of the conipotitors, the sulxititu- 
tiou of a low greed of pecuniury gain for prido of skill, luid tlio 
gonornl contamination of all who Watho, e\en from n distance, 
mb miasmatic atmosphere. 

^ It is obvious that the sports of a nation iniist necc^^Rarily have 
an important effect on its general character, both physir.itly nnd 
momlty; and fW)m this point of view the pMouiar auiiiseinents of 
iho English at the present day nr»> ccKainlv by no uu^ans ed- 
Ouhited to excite comfortable wfle«Mioiis. 'hie exercises of the 
Greoks wore intended to impart slrengih, supplen« Bs, and gmce- 
Iblnoss to the liutnan figure; they ludp<id the mind by gi\uig it a 
heoltiiy bcidy, nnd mssculino virtues were also stiuHdiitfd by a 
generous mnulntion. In onr own country at this inoincnt the idea 
of sport appears to be becoming ntort' and inoiN' (nduaively con- 
ocntiatod on the gambling which accotujvtnic's the evorciws. 
Iflost of the people who nro intei'cstcd in nu iiig know litilo and 
caro little about tlic hoiw»s, except as siipjih iiig n subji'ct for their 
bets, and the some may bo said with regard to boat-races, yiicht- 
iltg, crickut, and other sports. The Itilion^ hfi\e ii game wdiich 
they call lly-Ioo,nnd which combincM tint nuixiimini of uncertainty 
witn the minimum of poraonal idliirt. Twi» pieces of sugar are 
placed on a table, or on the ground, nnd tin; quc'^tion is on which 
pistki of sugar a fly will first alight. I'he playert^ are ulnuit ns 
much interested in the propagation of flicH as the onliimry Kngltsh 
raoing-uum in the biHsml or horses, nnd their ]>9rt in the game is 
oquauy passive. The tendency of EngUnh spoit would seem to l>c 
to degaucnito into more garubliug on the result of a contest 
botw*een trained profossionuls. Then' is only a liiuiled number 
of persons who take an active part in the playing of the gnnu? \ tbo 
TObt mertdy look oti ; indeed most of them ha'nlly take the tiotiblo 
uveu to look, and ore content to bid on h(*ni'say. It is evident that 
sport conducted in this manner docs noi hiug for t.ho physical im- 
provement of the people, aud its oflect on the mind would sct^.m 
to be chiorty to produce u certain aharpnessakin to iMgncn-, und to 
cuUivato sordid and unscrupulous cupidity. Apart lixun the 
i]m*;4ion as to the fiix— mid by a littJw ofi'ort of imagination, n 
hulwlilulo could easily bo found for. tlie Tormin— 'hunting is nn 
e.xf*elleut sport, becausii it mvolvt^s mit only valuable phyalcHl train- 
ing, but also tho discipline of mental imd moral qualities, such 
as ([uicknoss of apprehension, coumgo, decision of cbaractor, and so | 
on. Hunting ia,in flmt, only racing performed by gentlemeu, not | 
ns a public show or ns a nienns of gambling, but for their own 
private amusement. *A stecplechiMO aJTords just as much Am ns 
tmnting, and brings out similar qualities ; but it is scarcely sur^ 
prising, in the present state of tue Tturf, that gentlmncu-jorkeys 
shoiilu be going out of fiishion. A peculiar significance has be^ 
discovered lu tba owning, under the pstnmage of the Prince of 
Wales, of a new polo dub at HurHngham, rvbich has hitherto been 
devoted to pigeon^^hooting. Jt is supposed that the object in view 
is that thesliooting should bo supplanted by the mom manly sport 
A pipon match, we are told, ond indeed the dxcumstance 
is telewtbly no^ons, i« apt, even under the moot exchirive 
cireumstanm,’’ to become a mere floldHlay for the boolte 
makem; Md, it may be added, with ustiai result aa 
s«|!|^s the bounty of iho playoni. The game of polo hoe been 
WiM)Comed on the ground tuat it is boyotm the reaen c^such coa- 
hMixMlioii t but tew U no r^n to suppoee teax this will be 
^Me mloiigw ilUmade dsubjeot for heavy betliur. BtiU 
Mte twit .«» of Ving oatthia for tb» 

ftoW bdgydT tile «Mat thk 

Ib^i yf flMM! dto plttw Ot twik, uil the 


b Uttle man tima na minl . ft fm mk WWS il, 
twimwne tl»faidi^em«M»ew k Bth w <tr h M lft»n i tfc ' ailwaa., 
Imnexeteifleiiot eonfoaitoeSv pwft n inw a . wrt W 

iBMqr people u poi^to; tf iktndd tnS to toMdtf tonetolMr 
•tMRKt^ elaatioi^. end gneefid nSa ^ dwl totte>mn*tln»'to.' 
eultiMito eounm, TCwktiaai, nd tto mp e B it j e< pUai 
ehooehiir p<>u<7 to 1w feUowei enU toe nto ef emnto) i 
it ihottld he dimoewted from hettfaqp Stofar. hntton jgmt, 
•hooting, rovinfr, and cricket M eH good in toeu'mip, wjM^in 
they eie piinuod from a (wnuine love of pan qwit. nd not to • j 
mote prewit fcr peevaiafv apeealatfam of thahsMit Mote iber^ 
this growing disease is to be met b a cHlBoiiit iMIt^itteib 

least clear tmve eoercivo oieesiim are out of Ina qMlkoi, tettite 
remedy is to be fband in edueotkai and pmuarion, 
ample in influential qiisrteBS would do miiflh to — 
whoksome state of tuogs. 


nm ARirr as it wae 

T he boys of whom the Britiah army b ddefly eompoeed wall 
litmlitltHis grow into men, but by that SfaBo ttmy will bafo 
been rttplaced by another set of We. We oan hardlb venkims to 
believe that the bibntry of which leord Saodhmai wely opoko 
wouhi drserve Marshal Itugesud’s praise, altbough ** U a'y eo. a pea 
beaiiemip might still be truly said of them. Our anay ia Mill 
stiudl in numbers, but we must doubt whether, under the exbteig 
system, or any system which does not cost mora money, it 
can bo good * in quality^ An experioaced a^dkr, Ooloaal 
ritiiart, who has lately published his Jtemimbcmibbb nbnt 
nnd illnt'koit), aslcs whether auv mm will pteitond that iis 
physical appearance the soldiers of to-day are equal to what they 
worn thirty years ago, or even iuat belbra the Ciimeaa wan. 
** The tnitu is the men are not to be got. 1 saw not long ago four 
regiments in brigade, and cerUiniy they wera veiy difloraot flroas 
those of the ohleu tiiuo. Oue Highland ragimeiit that 1 had ouoo 
known os a ui(»st magnificent oor)>s appeatw all kilte and boBBob- 
esHes/’ The writer was invited by a friend, lately inspecting flediU 
otlicer at law^rpool, to come to hia ofiioe and sea the sort of ra^ 
emits that are now taken. lie saw forty, and such sp<^inieBS of 
the human race ! He Uu>ught that his friend and himself, although 
pant the Rgo of pngilism, c<»uld liave Uckeil them all, one down 
t'other come on. At ibis rate we shall s^xin have Mr. (lathonie 
llnrily ntdiicud to dolcrnUng the proceedings of hb olhco iu 
I'wlHtatrs wojtls : — 

Will vmi t«ill tnf* how to (hotvip a msn ? Csm I for tlw Hmh, the thewes^ 
bulk, aud big AM)icinblonc^« trt' a ntnii 'i Give ni« lh«»i|>irit. Mere's 
Wait i — you ere whuL s rsggHl Ap|K*jirH/i«*e n ># ; 'a AhaU cluurge you, aznI 
dixriuir;^ you, with Iho motion of a fH vrti'rfir'd hniiuuer; rnunr off r.Dd on 
ku ihun )u' lli«t gihU-tx-ou til*' hrvwt'r’ri luiokri. Ami this Mime hidf- 
fa^ rd (i-dhiw, Sh.'idow, — give imi lhl«« mnn ; ht» pmonts no in«rk to the 
I'limiy ; the OHMunn may with an great .‘dm Iwol si ttw wig® <if r pKtknift!. 
Ami, for a rrirral,— how Nwiftly wiM tlilM tho woeum's Uiiui',rauelf t 

O iiic Ihe AjiAro muu, anil wpure nm the gront otitM. 

Colonel .Stuart’s langnnge implies that the rpcruits be saw at 
Livcrjiool were not even strmig. hcHlUiy boys, and it will bo 
well lor Mr. GatlioTne lisrdy, if he can, to Imfo to eriio FaistefTs 
w^^Il for *‘0 littlo lean, old, chspt, bald shot.’* Formerly thi> 
c«)untry was cheated bv recrtiKiug ortlcin*8, bitt now wo rhiHit 
ourMdvos. None arc so blind os those who will not sec, anil w© 
slinil doubtless disguise fnim nuriudves ns long ns we can 
unplonAfint fiict that men con only bn gttt by pnjrmg fi>r them. It 
is iilinoMt impossible, siiys Colonel SMwrt, to obtain ronruitt fVom 
what was once the great nursery of oiir infliutry, ImlnDiI. 
D.iv bv day tlio buue nnd sinew of the land is leaving it, and 
in.«t4«nd of filling our ranks as of old with the brnre enduring 
Irish soldier, we shall perhaps some day And these very men 
nmiyed in hoslilitj n^inst us. ‘‘ If wo wont a goml artioliL 
wo must pay for it *; and England will have to cotiio down, and 
that in no small amount, before Icmg, if she wantB to bave an 
ofiicieut army.** 

Colonel Stuart was bom nndor the cnlnurs of the flfltb 
Royal County Down regrimont, of xvhich his father wax 
some time Colonel. Me served in that same regiment more thaft 
thiiiT-livo yeors, nnd lately retired fmm the t^mmanfl of it. 1^ 
may tUerefm rlaivn to speak with some aniHori^ of what thw 
army was and is. As he became n noted man for activity atsi 
strength, he can aflcifrd to rejnirt the eamtnents made towm^ 
fiilk of Newiy on his boyish appenmiro when he flm joined hla 
flit her 's regiment. They called him the King^ batd barMit, and 
said It’s badly oflP wo nro for soldiers.** A strapping Imwomim 
ravished a kiss from the ^ sma* darling.** The boye that avenowam 
in the ranks are small enoo^, but pi^riiaps not many wnmim besidsa 
their mothm would call them danings. OcdmisIBtBart menidoBB 
aevonil timee the statuie and stren^ of Bran ofUanifps. Ijfhn 
first victim of flogging after he Jotiied Hra legfnieiit waa a flush 
looking lad of eightoen or nineteen ywk of age. HSa hs%llt wag 
six feet thiee inoncs, very riigirt,, Tot inuaeidliff. ffe bad bwmabiwnt 
aB night from barrackt^ a&d for tek ofi^da be leeoived m Mriekh 
meot of three bundrad Mraa. Be was a fan^ time in boinital; 
oanra out, tnd dmeited; wo aqrtarad aad simteDinNl to a ' 
flonhHr of theaettm BnuMmt,wUfte be toek wMont e 
iraaSr Sra fniflumi^ m wewaimmied; of a sekmwwmtoil& 

Ira went flw a hM^g tbdo te boim 
mwe Mwiii dsiirafiifl apd got to itorarfa 
of lira tog toe Mdb of too 
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mi Mmim itdDte t» anw hm tjAmili tnUhmt. ' 

ss SmjriZ»r%ss 

fcwri UMdhgiM»l0 JuMiriai ^ 

li<K <t wy irtri iii il 

" m» lh < 0 AjMi iwJtwari wrtai}, »•« Jw 
■b and Hhst ayMT/to !«*• fw Miqwed Sn it. 

, vpaodmA b «i% 7aw» • iKnm «llw nwto^ 

I tJiitilrif tfgwMwfceat hit MtMT to mhiaite H. Teteronho 

rule tii«t ecMim muet tie fi<i(^ 
^^tlwAanAJulmig iPWirf witli namm^im^ and he telle u* of •& 
«ttMr of liigli eNmIir the naoim, end of»ed oponl; 

lo.M of Uwelf thst ho woe aeecr worft e d«-*a till he fpot thm 
honmt leihfio ^bhmel Bttnrth meniory only goee llack to * 
jmM it MfeerHy^ ^tuoh the puniehmenta, elthoiigh 

lb BiodatB me elMdoiia^ lenient oompenad with thoee of 

WaUiiigte&Y eBBqM.bfiuk ^ywy oompeny of hie nfimont hud n 
intheecwon dab wdueh paid three ur four pounde to e mim who 
to^ htt two «r ihoree hnodied leahue without ** giving fonguo.*' 
If he gave tongue ha would perhepa get e eecond thniwing from 
hii ooamdeawheD he eenie out of hoepitnl. It la mid that in 
neonmeny of na Iridi militia regiment every unui but one had 
been itopgedy nad he wna ao stung by the reproerhea of hia emn- 
sades tlmt be implond hia captain t4i get the colonel to dog him, 
** or he'd never mm any pace in the coinpany.” A aerloua r)bjec.tion 
to this puniihment is its tneqiialitj. OoIcnh^I Btuart meniiona tiiat 
the wont do^ng he everaaw waa reoei^'ed fay eiuan who had 
ofiended the wimmersi nd cm the other hand it was difUcult to 
prevent mitigation if the operaton were ao diapoaed« It it aaid 
that a Governor of Norfolk lalaiid waa obliged to do hia own dog* 
ging in order to produce any adequate dFet^t upon the oonvictit. If 
the punishment liad continued in full force to this ingenious agi>, | 
wo might expect that a dogging-niachine would have Wn con* j 
trived for adminiatoring attipea of exactly equal force to the buninn I 
hack. In the worst flava tiiere waa always this practical linut U) j 
aeTerity*-*tluit no eolmev bad nntre than one buck. Kum 
If adjoining terhory wee annexed to the duminiou of the 
lash, it still often came to this, that llteiu waa no* 
thing left to flog, unleaa tlie sug?eatian were adoiittnl 
of a soldier who eaio to hia colonel on being teken down, ** Now 
ye — — , there's the solea of my feed for you loft." I'here waa in 
the 86tb le^ment a aoldior 'mn imd been at Waterloo in tlie 
nrtillofT, und who counted thirty-«ix huudrvd Inahfw dtirtiig hia 
term of service. He took his puniahinent, even up to hia old 
age, with the utmost indiderence, not even putting bis shirt in hia 
mouth." Wo have now changed our plan entirely, and are willing 
to do evei^htng for the soldier except |iay him properly. Ocihmol 
Stuart, after mcribiiig a severe airrsy* bt!tw4>eri hia own and 
another regiment, mys that the men of the H6th wen; n4/tcit for 
their imratmse else and strength, and after the lapse of nuiny years 
they had not much degunerated. ‘When landing in Botubny yeiire 
afwwards, they wore colled the Irish <tianta." If we had such 
men now we should at lonat know better than to turn them itiUi 
mere whipping^d^locks. liut when we cousidor what an Irish 
mant cau earn as a^^navvr," it is only womUtrful that any of 
wem should be aoMkirs. We can of eburae gut young and silly 
hoys, with heads full of romance and stuff, but wo do nia keep 
them when they becrmie men. Another rtwioicnt di^tinguihh«Hi 
Ibr stature was Uw 25th Bordorere. Thu cohiucl, bum an KngUab* 

• man, was ao much a iiootchfnan that, if possible, h«) would 
not have an Englkhman or IHsbinan in the oirj^ia. ** Thuy wore 
^Asrtainiy in poinl of appoarance the largest men, not oven uxcupt* 
^ng the Sytli and my own regimciDt, that 1 had ever met . . . 
Bo handsome a set of lads as their Light Company no oihor corps 
^uld produce," While the num were flogged the otlioers drank 
mid fought duels. The inaior of the fl6ili regiroent was tried by 
eourt^niartiai for hsmg drmm oa duty and soquiusd. It was Uiougbt 
that the authoritiee ItM ehosen the only day out of throe hundred 
and sixiv-five that he hapiNUiod to he eobor. 

A soldier of a illgblsiid vegunent waa sentenced to receive two 
Irandred lashes fortmling the offioer inaqMCiing bb company lhat 
he. the ofiber, ^*had nae mair bndDS than a bail vuut." The 
Monel, however, remitted the punishment, pvobebly hscause he 
jqpHBed in optnlon with the soldier. ‘We have read, in another 
Imok, that some Kddknre of aHighlaiid regiment, raiesd about a 
csntuijr ^vem tUimd for objecting to eat mutton. Thu rtsal 
objection, ws need hardly mj, wee not ao much to eating muttoo 
#s to being chni|esd flnr it. wny dmutes aiosB as to the lemis on 
wdiich new regimems hid bmii* wisea. Sir Allan Oanieton, who 
imeed the 7^ Mgiment, win told by the Duke of York that he 
mould dmft th sna Sir AUaa ajmewd that that waa mom than 
dire lEiiig data do. The links replied, ^ then he wooM sendth^m 
An tfere'ifsetladlMi’’; to w hic h flir AOaa again retnvled, You 
you lllre, and 111 go wil^ The 

1 of whh Indresous ooeniwncoi. 




wwjWfacif^tMyiMd hma in^pdad into 
• •kaSoiTMtol, «HUtor<aiU» tka^ntoof panUwMat 

jawMd into ndddto aSiiiv wA ^ eokiMi. miag Uant 

nnm ia ti»nfia«toAmAtD IAW «ha »MaM to 

Ito bun tS Ua spnriitt it 1m wmU om» out « tba mA. 

W^Mit wntohA m trfla thaaa teSa 
tba mt^ Wimm, itopipMa g to l to tont 1mm, m 
i l An AiWiwi mt nbaiA ti w to i tow yOB^ 6 ft. 


tewed Ibr other xagdmeiits, 
them bidng temnomthy under Odonei Htu a sebi t 
brought bmm him As- nas h - m M ' la 'Wni 

asgt^ainm ss the o&er, Ocdiurel fitneit uedeied tire Fion ^ 
eugsant to take them to the outdkhrli of the naagiaDdMiAM 
have it out. This dedaton was greatly n p p r r ree dr ttrehimef.thia 
regiment ftom cholera at KurtMihee waa eeoenNi enly'ita theft of 
ths unfortunate 7bth llighhaidm. Whm lire Mm ^isglnMift 
was ordered to Kumchse hi 1844. ^tha noepa eompeaiid 
ahnoat entirely of Irishdinn, in height and appe a iann e 
might have computed with their gidlaiit edttfier|iireu nl, 
the 87th, thsir averooe height excueding S Altsr biltig 

sent to Moultati and Wught book to Kursadhee, flts MrekHa btubn 
out in June J&46, and within ton davn the rsi^iiiwll buried $8$ 
men, women, and oltildren. The flmut and most pawerfttl tnreft 
Mpore swept away. 77 gmnadiere and light eampaa^ men, the pkle 
of the corjvi, wtTni among the victims ; and out iJr grenaokm 
who porishttd, only two wove mwMrank men. In the battalion 
conipanise the fitmi men w««re also the victims, ihmtmry tn 
eMtatdished belief, ihu druukards did not suflhr In an ao^ prosrei^ 
tion to thoir betier eonducteil comrades. The ydth uigfllanuttfei 
a miiguiiicent corps," lost in a iht>rt Umo iinwaids Of 500 uren| 
and were a regiment only In nemo. Uuiing this flrerftn 
mortality only 4 ofllcors of tno whole Kumiohoo fores dM, ftUd 
no one of them belonged to the B6th. The nreson is tolerably 
obvious. The oflicers were better supplied with food and drfaik. 
In providing for the soldim' tnoals both in India and at bonre 
there bss binm during the last thirty yeare a frreat improvotuent^ 
and indiHMl the full-grown nbte*budiiMl soldier ts frottifig to be an 
wnurce and viUiisblo that every cam ought lo be takon to pressTv# 
hi(4 hcjiUh. Ireland )delds, we fiuir, only a limited supply of giaiila 
for the County Jkiwn or auv other rnglnient, but at Uuist it ui ttol 
now tho practice to sjKiil a likely recruit by flogging him. 


wniTsaNTinA in vikkna. 

O F all the gntal tili*^ in Kiiropo, Vienna U irerbaps tho bcMt 
w(»rth strong at WhiUuutiilii. Klsewhero tha citisuns have 
their VVbiteuutiile aimuiomurds very umch to tbamselvas, and the 
bettor-to-do of tluun iind their way out of town to enjoy the 
charms of early suinuior in the country. Paris niamly makes an 
ordinary foie of the seniMm and not king more. If Uinro is a good 
deal of buying of presents going furwanl in the town, if tire 
theatres are* itiU ami the ca(es do a kir business, yst a gmat many 
of the people are away making iudiiiity in the adjacent woods of 
Iknilugoe iir Vini;4)nnes *, or ( hey are clust4»red round tho tsblos in tire 
endlcsH gardens ami resumraiiU on tlm sunny that slops 

down to the .Seim*. Fmiikfort is grjrio out to tho baths on tha 
I'Huniis; Uie iierliners have crowded tho excuishm tititus lu* 
Hpomlau *, the janipie of linwdun have tskau sioamtfr on tire BlW 
for the Huxon Switzerland, and accimimodution is to hs had nnitlrer 
for love nur money in the littlw r >8 in tho charming valleys. 
S ietjtin, on tlio other Imrid, Dlls instemi of cmiptyitig, nctwithstAqid<- 
tug the extreme Utauiy cd' its luora remota anviroua. Tire ireigh* 
bouring country invad«si the town, and tbs Austrian Ofnrrsspimdanft 
of the 7 'imrs explains tho reason in a leitsr publislMMl a few days 
bsA'k. lUiligious btdief is still alive among tire Austrlsas, and tire 
dwellers in tho districts that surround ike capital am auioog tire 
mixit devout of horedihiry Catholics. Jt is tliay who swell ihesre 
long traifis of pilgrinm that traverse in tire seasi>a the atmeUi ot 
Vienna, with crueiDx<ai and banners and Iriamphoiit soiiga of 
dqvotion. They still believu devoutly in tiinir village prinsis, mid, 
having a firm faatli in the eflicacy of aUolutloUi Urey sto puuo- 
tiliously r^igiiliir in Iheir nttendamaf at the oonTessioiisJ. They 
luiiig pictures of the Mrelomw over tiudr walls, and pinsiualicrosisre 
to tlieir Wd*lreaiis, and train up their cJaldren oarefolly iu tire 
way in which their own fsllrera have wolked bidore ibom, Wliih- 
soo-Day and Whiuun-AMiiuday are tho days Urei: have been ceftiv 
wicraUid frem time iumreiriorial to the gmat frersetreny of omxCiniMk* 
lion. Naturally on that solmuo occasion the preas missaals 
fbliow the geuial teirehing of ihcdr Ohovdh and cmitbino loireciiiit 
pSeasuro with tireir n«Ug)oos rites. Thw^lake the nhUdiwn, iu 
the first place, to tire ehuredt, wliere the UiuiineM of eenfinualhHt 
is diapoemi of with all dire <lf>coruai. althmigh there is a ««»- 
tain appesranoa of lihdoM foruialitY about tU Then, wbetl 
grogatAoni are disniisaed toworiU the mid^lny diimeiwbottr, thsy^ 
are left free to make a day of it, and tirey eortatnify have the 
happy knock of oojoyiug thcmiMlves, The cUsaetia Join in the 
foo; for thorn tho arrival of thoeMnewy evowda in tladr pin* 
tttmaqne local eosiunrea has ^ the fteshneii of a naverresaaliig 
atlaealsoD, ami beides thore is pMft in An pwreea^finga of Uila 
annual flUr, wham tfaafi» is ao modi httying, amd dirinh* 

Uig. So Vimina at Whitauntido la a fvaat mraft to aaa^, lied 
H Ji aa widl worth your while to time yonr vUift4o aaeit aa 
lo anange to be at lUHiie ht the W«dk» of at Obor 

AaniMi^ deihag tlm tim INadimnayi. 

Ooiy almost evsnyOnng dopafida upon the weather, amt thre 
s^aalasitthe Analeiaireb^^^ ordrAitimale in ehatmsfHreL 
Jloiemilti^mg»«maEiiwla^ aocordiim 

aaAo When tire stia fi 

nayhl aoAtlrejMbalm^ Ihwa Sa &t exhllamtioi^ 

* “ la the Anwbadt 
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The Saturdnt Bevicv< 




afib6iM,MBd Wigvilift ibeodcmi^^ the 

The pa e w H rte who have come op ta itoe6 Alhtt tbent im Ml 
eojojrniiQt in the iboveHy of toe Tcrowded thorDoaMieti wheie 
the/ eie jocded about to tl^^ hearta* cooleot The etfeete of 
the old town am etill lined by the tfayeet ehope, and on that 
epepial oeeeaion the/ ammade more mkpiuMable than oaoal 
loim linea of temporal/ bootha. If the crowding ia overdone, 
and the eotantr/ people want breathing apace, they have on^ to 
go and gape on the magniflcent boulevaroa, where each blo& 

Oiiilditiim aeema almoat a palace even to thoae who are ftmillar 

with the eplendoniv of Paris ; while of course they wind w the 
afternoon in the Wurat AUde in the Fntor, and idl VMnna 
gathers in it to meet them. On a wet day, on the other hand, 
all ia aa dismal aa may ,be. The kennels are running with 
jund on each side of the narrow streets; there is mod every* 
where on tluF stones to the depth of inches ; pavements, if any, 
are narrowed down to mere pretences ; every one drivee who 
can adbrd It: it is a perpetual effort to save yourself horn being 
crosbed under the wheels of the carriages, and it is out of 
the question escaping the muddy showers that bespatter every- 
thing up to the ffnt-noor windows. There is a continual drip of 
dirty water hrom the broad overhanging eavce ; every one of the 
peasants unfurls his great blue or r^ umbrella in a frugal 
attempt to save his Sonday clothes ; and it may be imiigincd what 
am the pleasures of locomotion in that struggling, awkward, and 
IHghtenM mob. The little spaces for al frtsco refroshmonta at 
the corners of the streets, screened off usually by flr-trees set in 
j^nted boaes. are of course made altogether untenable by the 
downpour. Those who desire to recruit exhausted nature must 
crawl into the low, confined beer-houses which ore sufiiciently 
stifling at the best of times. Out upon the boulevards it is 
gensniilv blowing a hurricane, and on the boulevards there ^ 
are no places of entertainment within the compass of poor people s 
means t while in the great fair that is being held at the Prater 
tbere^ is crowding too, in spite of the dismal drip from the trees. 
Nothing would make tolerable such wot Whitsuntides as the 
Viennese have been aiQicted with for the last two years but the 
invincible good nature of all the nleasure-si^kers. Peasants or 
townspeople, they have no idea or taking olFouco where they 
know none is intended. They will bear any amount of bustling 
if they see there is no hotp (ox it ; and will oven endure damage 
to their cherished apparel with a tranquil resignation that is buyond 
all praise. It is probably that same habit of pious resignation 
which enables them to acc4^pt with mild submission Uie sad dis- 
Mpointment of the spoiling of their long-looked-for holiday. 
They do not dream of drowning their diaappointiuent in drink ; 
cases of intoxication are seldom seen or heard of ; and the smart 
soldiei^lika police who picket the streets in force may confine their 
attentioA and commands to the carriages, while they have almost 
a sinecure with the nodcstrians. 

Their ^nduct under trials like those of the present season is the 
more praiseworthy because they iKi tlioroughly onioy fine weather 
when they have It, On a fine Whitsun- Day the city resounds 
with mor^ment from earliest dawn. It resounds, too, with the cease- 
less roll nnd rattle of the wheels of broken-springod omnibuses and 
spiingless waggons. All the year round no city can show such 
singular speeimens of antiquated public vehicles as Vienna. Many 
of the omnibuses plyin;|f to suburoiin villages are painted in the 
rough, and tied up with string lo save them irom tumbling 
to pieces; they are dragged along by pairs of bony cart- 
konee attached rudely by traces of rofie. Now these cou- 
veyances are crammed outside and in, and there would sixm 
be a dead lock at the barriers if die otficera of the ociroi 
were as sovete as usual in their search for coiuestibles. But the 
omnibuses carry only a small contingent of the invading hordes. 
Most of the peasants travel in their private waggons ; tlio one gnyit 
sleek horse, treated as a respected member of the family, trots along 
looseW secured to one side of the swaying polo, iingling the chiuu^ 
of bells on bis head-stall, and waving off the fiiea with the green 
boughs with which hit collar is adorned. All these stW^nficr# 
drive straight to the destinations where their masters have Wn in 
the wav of putting up from time immemorial— to the Stephans- 
plata, the Judonplats, tlie various market-places for fisli, flean, and 
fowl. The people unpack themselves, and those who have reli- 
gious business on hand march their blue-jacketed or whiteigarbed 
ofispring straight away to die cathedral, Most of them begin their 
round m amusements jl>y kneeling before the alton in prayer, and 
then they can give themselves up to thoir imioceiit pleoadm with a 
clear conscience. As we have said, the great rendezvous mi the occa- 
sion is under the trees in the'^Sauaage Alley'' in thelVater. The 
IVater has been a good deal out ^ of late yeara, and the clearings 
in prepmdon for the Great Exhibition have left tracee of 
destruction that will perhapn never be efiaeod. The moet mag^ 
niiicent timber and the wiloest scenery lie naturally miles away 
'ftoin the town, and beytmd the rea» of any but indefatigable 
walkers. ^n the cockney Sausage Alley bM an endiantiiig 
effect in brilliant weather in early summer. It is tree you pass 
between a street of show nieces in wood and itnoDo and tinsel- 
«^^vas, with jngglen and mountebanks abd t^ of lU 
kinds. Timers m a demoniacal clssb and crash of cyndMi, cracked 
iMi tnstrumsnla, and broken drums, dcmiinatedftom time to time 
the cbritl voices of showmen and showwomeau The mraund 
^ **“ <««• fw-, waHto 

. tiu kottaat , wnd 
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iMtnaU j • jrait deal «f Md r ' ' ‘ 

fbnnrd. Toa AiMriam Imt* 
drinking ptomotes appetite, and the f 

mands the free use of tobsoeoT . .... 

verblalbf fttiguing to alt elsases,and even peimt nat^ milt 
succumb at length to the excitement of battleq,. of BsMhhoiNk 
end .ingM of IbU, with thw diiehomo of verity oMaimm 
and thm dingai of Mtnnl eandijr — to too Soto of m oiteni 
performing Pouur bears, and the smallest meo sad the iUuit« 
kdies in the world. Admiration helps hungm, end es tot 
popular name of 'Wnsst Allde implies, sating is a prominent 
feature in the entertainment But it b impoesihle to avoid 
remarking and admiring the extreme propriety with which every- 
thing is conducted, even in the cheapest aro cxmnrumest restaoraiM 
The narrow benchm and ths small tables, set out as thickly ae 
DMible ia the open air, are crowded to what i^peais extrsmo 
discomfort In the most fkshionable dining plseni in the 
it is difficult enough to catch the ear or eye of a waiter, 

1 •_ : tl _S_L ! 1L»— . 


h iffipossiUe. Hungty fkmiliea 
, andL yet, if they era unpatieDt^ 


here in the Prater it iawell 
have to wait on indefinitely in fail , 

they scarcely show it Certainly they drink a great deal of 
but seemingly they are all the better and brighter for it They 
listen to excellent music ; for if the instruments are often cracked 
that invite you to the showman's booth outside, the performsnoea 
at these open-air restaurants are always above par. And as one 
looks on at those Whitsuntide excursionists enjopng themselves so 
heartily, it is impossible not to wish that some of our friends at 
homo might borrow a leaf from the book of the Vienneae* 


RODDINO THE POOB« 

T here is no hope of a satisfactory adjustment of tiie difficult 
and important question with regard to the relations which 
ought to be established between the Friendly Societies and the 
Government, unless the extremely unpleasant and disgraceful rir- 
cumBtaneos of the case as it now stands are fairly and boldly 
faced. The question at issue is really nothing lees than whether 
the proriderlt savings of tho poor should be allowed to run to 
waste, either plundered by rogues or muddled away by fools. It 
is a question of money afltM:ting all classes of the community, but 
it is also a question of much ;more than money. It ap|)eara 
that at tho present moment the poorer clsassa of this country 
actually subscribe almost enough, if it were properly investea 
and acfrainistcred, to make poor relief unneceMary. or at least 
to reduce it to a comparatively small fraction oi its present 
amount. Unfortunately, however, the greater part of tho fund is 
absorbed by roguery and mismanagement ; and the consequence is 
that a largo proportion of tho subscribers to Friendly Societies 
make a sacrifice for nothing, and that the country has to pity 
over again for their relief in times of sickness and distress. It 
might possibly be cheaper for the country to suppress all 
Friendly ISocietioa at once, and to give tho membera a right 
to assistance from public funds. In that case the poor 
would at least bo the richer in that they would not be 
robbed of tboir subscriptions. On the other hand, however, 
there can be no doubt that it would be much better, both 
for the lower clasaea and for the country at lai|^ that the 
former should be encouraged to practise habits of thrift and fore- 
sight, and to preserve the self-respect which is aecoied by a provi^ 
dont indepenaence. About four millions of persona ara memben 
of Friendly Societies, and many more ore interested in them aa 
wives or cliildnm of members ; and between eleven and twelve mil- 
lions of money is at stake in these institutions. It is impoasibley 
therefore, to exagmrato the melancholy gravity of the foct that m 
great many of these Societies ore m a state of quite hcjieleas 
msolvency—in other words, that the savings of about a third of 
the populatioQ of the country might olnmt aa wall be thrown 
into tne aeo. I'erliapa, however, the wont featuia of thia de- 
plorable state of thin^ ia that these rotten and deloaiva, if not 
baudulont, Societies have been established under the gaonntea of 
a Qovermnant certificate, which, though it only oertmes legality> 
is not unnaturally supposed to cemty financial soondiiM on 
well. Under the existing system all that the Begiatrar con do ta 
to see that the rules of any Society which af^plies for isgjstr^ioii 
ore not contiUiy to law, but the law doet not ooooeni ileslf with 
its solvency. Oonsequently a Society which from the very out- 
set of its existence is necessarily a delushm and«a anora, its scale 
of payments being utterly inadequate to provide the bcneilta which 
it promiaee, may obtain a certificate, stamped with the rc/otanni^ 
which is popuittly ecoepted as an anthontalive aaraiancd that it 
ia eDtitlea to It ia tma that ftss Beflaftrar tealifrra 

only that it b on insritution in occordanoi with the (rat 
the poor in their ignonnoe have hitherto foiled to comprehend that 
aa institutioii can he legally aet np, nadar a Oovemment certift* 
cate, for the axpiras poipoae of plundering thcaa of their hradp 
aaraedwagsau 

That thia b tlmtcfouiocnditkiiiof the maiorityof awrv i v i ng ^ 
Frimidly Socblbe b asserted by the BoyaToaiMirakai vMSIm 
has reoentty taqniied into their aAim, and b aribrihatbltyad^^ 
mbtid b/tbsTuljana^^ the Erahaquer m the hisbwM 
nifraoaad BIB, ftb 6MM 
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lliM BoeMSlim dnrimUii that th* nmolng 

olf atodMniAoodl We think ao loo^bul 

Wr 8l»ibM kf kii ecpibeimenie aeerodT helped to thia imder- 
Bo govo the fbUowiiig eaelllm^--If e Society hoTinit 
m thouae&d mambaie adopted cwteiu ftabloa, invited oerudn pev** 
nenta, and prontiaed eortein beoefite, it wee dear thal> if t&e 
paymeDU ante imaffident, and if no new menibeti came in, it 
would ultimatdjrhdl to fulfil iu engagemente. If, however) any 
eona&defahle noinber of young membeie were brought in, the fact 
night be for a time conowed, becaiiae the money of the young men 
would go to pay theallowaooee to ihoae old«»r mou who were eoming 
on Societya funds. And thus the Societv might au^^end iu 
insolvency for an indefinite time. Sir Stafiord admits that such a 
Sodety could not be said to be in a healthy condition," but thb 
iaalto^ber too mild an expression. It is evident that such a 
Sodety es he described would be insolvent i)rom the be^nniiig,and 
that its only chance of staving oil' a ooUapse would be oy deluding 
yoong meipbeni into Joining. In this way the older mcmWs would 
posh oft* ioaolvem^ from themselves upon the backs of thdr younger 
victims, but the oociety would be insolvent all the tame ; only 
•windling would be added to insolvency. The question for iW* 
Isament la whether Societies of this kind should be allowed to 
go on ensnaring froah sets of subscribera whose only chance of 
getting relief is to persuade others to Join. Every year, of 
course, the funds of the Society must become more exhausted, and 
the only question is on which sot of members the blow will fall. 
There is another point upon which Sir Stail'onl Northcole made a 
remark which seems to provoke criticism. ** Excellent,” ho said, 
** as the 1* riendly Sodetit^ were in themselves, Uiey wero doubly and 
trebly excellent in that thej were the result of voluutaiy action, 
and even if on^could imagine a better system of mansgement ihun 
in many cases they adopted, it would be preferable that they should 
govern tbamselvea a little lem well tlian that Parliament should 
attempt to do everything for them." Wo agree with the general 
conclusion, but demur to the reason given fur it The object to be 
kept in view should be to get the Friendly Societies managed as 
well as possible, and it is only in far as (xovernmont interference 
would lie likely to bo inetlicient U5( compared with sulf-iuauageinoiil 
that it is open to objection, 'i'lieru is no reason IVir saitriticing 
eflicioncy for the gratiticntion of \oluuleer bunglers. The quesiioii 
is how to get the bfist resuUs. 

The Bill of the Ohancollor of the Exchequer is certainly a dis* 
appointing one, and it would bt* a inisfortune if it were to lxi hastily 
passed. It may possibly prove iu tluf cud that it is the IsMt moasiiro 
which can be obtained, and it would at leiuit introduce considembiu 
improvements on the present system. Still it would be a pity that 
a liiU which would peipetuaie so much mischief should be |Niai»ed 
merely for the sake oi seeiuirtg to do CKiiuothiug at once. The 
OommisaioDeiB have held a long and minute inquiry, they have 
acctimuhiiod a large body of ovidcnce| and they are then:iscdv**s 
divided as to their rocouimoudatiuns. Under such circunistnncos, it 
is surely worth while to wait for Uie results of full public dis- 
cussion. The choice lies lietaef^n introducing some small amount 
of reform on the instant at the cost of giving permaueuco to 
some of the worst evils of the existing system, and of sub- 
mitting to a little delay in the bo[»e that means niav Ixi 
discovered of cai^-ing a larger and more thorough rtdorni. 
Whnt is proposed is that the Ib^gistnir should continue to certily 
only, as at present, that there is nothing illegal in the constilutiuh 
of we SuoieUes which he registers, at the^sanie time publishing 
sound tables of premiums and benetits which it should be uptiunal 
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Mp, ita teUw vrtBb, UUl* tap tbHi » vodnn iS'Ut Omw 
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tkapM; f4t ^b 0 f irul dm liUtotorluciitataaetiiMialgileiitation* 
for* tokUmr^v aptonltanil liitaMMr> and it would Mnd, not 
to too auHB to rotatot ttait ttao Rtgutru dio«ld oompOM too 
toUw of toe SoeietMo with Uo own toU«, aad chro o dtatiset 
mmtaf wkaatootattarnoMttodofiuiee. U bM mb M owrtod 
toiri» MMoad ttoiM an calf mo ol a—»t ^ flaonotal ititointr. 
lt«eiUtoatalMdtorto;M»uiMtootattir«itooatotaogwaii> 
ttotagbi— f — f ona^ptaBtodBilrirtatiM. Btotooninoii b 
ndfiy ’’rimlhar llm OowiiMai ohoold do ai Midi ai it Ml do ok 
mBMo. It«Mddwrtto%OMB toM^StopfitarpHitotoblMI 
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however, is whether it should ho lawftd Ibo B ooi o t fa i whiA 
ars only a snare and a mooburTi and wUbh ftrom tha hotdfO ^ 
their oonaiitution cannot possibly he 'afiyihing alee* to he aol 
un at all, or to continue u> exist, under a Goverameiw AWlifioeA 
Theie are various fonaidalde otgecUons to Ckmmieint iatst^* 
feronco with private enterprise; yet it would hardly hh 
Uilenited that, say, a bridge or a railway/^ k&owa lo ha ftom 
its peculiar c<mstructi<ui necessarily unsslb an# ligUo tO took 
down at any moment, ahouUl be certified aa proper and lawAd hv 
a Qovemmunt ofiicial ; and tliis ia really tha sme of tha oaaa adih 
regani to Uio I^ieitdly Societies. It B not a matter of ODUtrover- 
si^ opinion whether many of them are unsound; they arO known to 
be unsound, and it is ouir a question whether they will give way 
to-day or to-morrow, and whether one set of auhMiiheie or another 
will ctmie to griof. It is simply and absolutely ImposstUe that 
they can continue to keep (kith with their aubscrioeri. Why then 
should they be penuittea to delude (Vosh victims by ftdse promises f 
Sir 8. Kortheoio said very justly that the sooner a Society found out 
iu mistake and had the courage to apply the remedyi the 
fbxmer would that Society be pla^ upon a sound footlw la 
that case it would suraly be* equally in tlu) interest of the SoohMy 
and of the public to compel it to apply the remedy If its eounae 
should bo ceficiont. There con be no doubt that this would he 
a very st^rious step, and Uiat Uio Government in uadertakiiiff It 
should be sure that it bad the support^ of a strong public optnlon, 
But that is the mors roasou for not throwing away a good oppor- 
tunity in idle and impationt haste. 


Tint KOYAb ACAHltMY. 

VT. 

P OBETGN painters this year nro few and far botwcon i indeed, 
for tuinio time past their ooniributiona, both in sbeana in num- 
bi«r, have Ucomo small by degriH.n» and beautifully less. Tills is 
partly owing to the not unnatural jealousy of our native artists, it 
being rightly full Uiat an English Acacremy should primarily be 
niservetl for' ICuglish talent; partly also it is due to the growing 
dieincUnution of hVeneh and other painters holdiim high rank at 
home to trust thvnnnelves to the tender mercies of our Academy, 
i Jven the |H)n»oi)nl overturos itiado U) a sciHci number of Oontluenial 
liiiiits no longer obtain fuvoiirahiu rt»s}H>nse ; thiu Uiis season tho 
six ** liunorsi'y Foreign Acadiiniiciarm " are nil absentees. Ihoro 
call bo no dinibt that, wlnit with Iho whohtsalo doinamls of the 
Kcniiington Intoruational Exhibition, and thrc>e or four commeroial 
Galiorifs britides, forui|p artists ha\u lulli^rly boon pretty well 
posten^d ; but when the Jutenintiurial biiiutur is finally ofosod at the 
end of the pri'sent stiuson, let us liupe timt Londim will W once 
more reinHiatcal in the good opinion of the art capitals of Kurope. 
From the enusos we have mvnUoued the pictures iu be notiood 
from abroa^l are ueitlmr numerous nor imporUut. M. IMouard 
Fx^ro has been for sumo Ume in dofline, and tho groaiesi painter 
of N<hwhv, M. Tidimiand, ia not at hin best in '*A Norwegian 
\V<Mlding (64 1 ). Ihe common nuturslisiu ami Uui heavy opacity 
of Northern sclnxila are here mote jironounced than ever. The 
nation Imst represented is the Niiln'rliuids; of what a countiy 
cum]>osed of miuiI hanks, shallow ams, dikes, and windmills (• 


M. AlnjH Tadetim (now uaiuralisid in liOndon), of M. Mesdag, 
M. Bource, M. Isratds, and M. lleyermaus. Among those painturs 
of accepted reputation at hoimi tho only one who comes as a 
stronger to our Acfulemy is M. lleyennans. ** Ilie IbnUof*# Visit ; 
a Dutch interior” (658 j, by this artist, has been fitly hung as a 
coDipmmm to tho ** Anxious Family ” (665), by M. laroeta U is 
evident that the two artists have much, if not evetytbingi ia 
common ; in choice of subject both alike love to dwell among 
simple oDtUgers and {leasauts, in sentimiint they touch ehordt of 
lialhoa, and in colour and execution they seek to be eolenm and 
solid. In such art the strunjnh ,of f^i[W lies in' undisiurbad 
unity; the keynote once struck, oonsonaui ylbimtioiNi are fait to 
the ronioteat parts of tho compiisition. This intafeating idiase of 
art is known to have a geographic dlstribittion extend^ from 
HoUsihI to Hcandinnvia, tbimee over to 8ooUaiid| and 


for the thxuetics to adopt or disregard. His certificate is to b<9 J capable we have good indication lieforo us iu the ooutributions of 

limited strictly to the h 5 gality of Uie rules, and is nut to contain* * i.v 1 xi — 

any warning as to whether the constitution of the 8ocioty is or is 
not in aooordanoe with sound actuarial principles. It is left to the 
Society itself to decide whether it will conform to jiroper urin- 
ctples of finanee, and to the public to ascertain by iU own study of 
the Qovarnmaot tables, and by comparing them with those of any 
p^tcular Socia^, whether (he latter can ho trusted to yield the 
miaad feaults. It is obvious that this will leave things in pretty 
much the tame atate aa at present. If an hiNDost, welf- 
meaning Society desires to put itself 00 a stable footing, 
it can now snsily' obtain the guidance of a competent 
adviser. On the other hand, nothing but utter bowildeftnent can 
ha axpeeted to rsmlt iSrom an artisan or labourer sitting down to 
study a complex aad eabalistio-looldng body of assuranoe tables. It 
ia true ibal: tha Societies are to be oompeUed to keep eocounts in 
a eertahi fornix and that a proper sepaxatioo of the funds is ro lie the Olianiiel to Normandy and I^ttany, Belonging to Idodrod 
sfifoiesd. The paymenla, for example, made on behalf of life races, and aln^ist to one family in the natiunaUty of art, are BH. 

or anoititiei ars not to be allowed to be diverted JsraeW, ileycrnwos, Exner,TSdeiimnd, Fagerlin^Tesd^aiidBiietOD. 
towatds the expeoHe of management, which is, it seems, vather a With the exception of M. Kxner, a iHme, none of these con- 
et pment. These ars improvements ae far as ] temporary painters ars wholly atrangats to our Acadaow, 

Ffoturro of low life, which perhaps not inimpropriatellj had thwr 
origin in the 1 .jow Uountries, ate now widely diniised throoghout 
Emope, and if a census wars tslm of aU the artists in the world, 
it would be found that the majority ate on the side of pwne paint- 
lag. In I^^landeertaiiiiy ihe number of artisu who can paint 
dimmstfo snriies tofombly wall seems to defy calculation ; and yet, 

^ ^ * from ^teAdidamv, there ars compsrative^ few who me 
to a fiet tte h jhw sfi in foci, hem than in Oennatty or 
kff4 WefoNM^EJLifostiUoimof^ he cMniinnes, 
^9 hi ^ his hserib eemtent in 

nriaridsimwhing hoyit sm ons disfibenishing eliaroetiristic of our 

sMpihM, is Ms weB* 

m«r«ai#a*ias^alw)toHtoam.ittornMtoli» «r 
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toe Sn £s>glend, on the contrary^ the ohamotere who ento kto 
^^tueeiiiB both in their penKina luid their clo&bei woU washed. 
ICr.Niool, A.Ii.A.| wae in fanner dayaooe of the fewavtiate among 
m who fRoognisBed the value of dirt ; but even he now oonfonna to 
aotol andetotary roquireineDte, as mar bo seen in the deooroue 
flgorea of daoently^reiMied old men in Dander after the liain ** 
4256), and When there's nothing oUie to do ’’ (351). Here great 
M the ohange a« to oleanliiK*B», for in former days no model, we etip* 
noae, enteied this painter's studio wlio had wavied within amoutn. 
For the moat part the tendency of our native art haa been to rise 
from the lower strata of aocn^ty into the middle and the higher 
etoaea ; but in fact all three cloaaee are properly present in the Aca- 
demy. The total number of these aoDjoets ta so groat that wo 
eannot 4 o more than enumemte tho ohica!. Hw Kiglitful J loir " 
(675). by Mr. 43 . Binith, is true to the timditiona of tho Wilkie 
atmM. Mr. Q*. B. O'Neill has sereral pmtty and popular little 
pieocMk nuoh ae ^ A Little Butter ” (34) ; the nriuit oxempliiios our 
lenum that the'Jkglish is a cleanly bm well-aouped school. AlliO 
oapHai in their reapeotive ways am *^Tho Birds (13H6), 

to J, Clark : “ Address to the Young (688), by Mr. 

. X Moigan: ^'May it please your MaiBstv” (1022), by Mr. 
0 . Gieenj “Friends of Flowers ” (716), by lifir. Martens; “Tho 
DintuasHonr, Wigan (676), by Mr. £yr«* Crowe ; “ An lOaHtor 
Holy day " (737), to Aumonior; and “Four-in-IIand,” by Mr. 

Esglea. Mr. Barnards “Crowd before tlje duarda' llano, St. 
Jameab Park ” (684) sittmcta to itaelf a cFf>wil. There are usually 
one or two pictures in every Academy Exhibition that got luround 
Ibom fmrioua speotatom, iuat as a Punch and Judy performanoe in 
the publio streets never falls of gaping admirvia. 'ilijM devor pictitro 
befum us is in point of iatolioct on a level with stieet conjuring 
and minstrelsy. Here is a rilfniff of pick|Hiclieis, navvioj^ with 
pickaxes, and old men on wooden legs, all attnu'ted by the l*ark 
Band. ^In iK»int of art the coinnoHiiion may psBs as 11 parody on 
Mr. Pinwoll and Mr. FrmUwk VValkor ; there) i» also n Hiispiciou 
of Mr. Frith. Wu are sorry not to be abb) to chise this lint of 
penre and naturalistic work, for tho most part praiseworthy, with- 
out cenmiritig a niereetricious, imt to say vulgar, uuuinur, wiiich 
leaches its veto worst in “ Tired " (350), liy Mr. A. Johnston, and 
“Crowing ihe Heath” (376), by Mr. E. IJ. l^eldis. Yet we are 
bound to acknowledge that the Academy seldom gives eiicoiuiige- 
mentio this (keep and onsy soH of thing. 

Mr. Lewis, K.A., and Mr. Frank Dillon are ag<iln the iiuwt 
brilliant yot literal exponents o( the land of Egypt. “ 
dropping” (437)» by tne latter, is one of those interiors with 
totine windows, Oriental tiles, and so(t silken divans wdiich are 
becoming nnder the inroads of Westc^m civllixatinu more rm*e ytHtr 
to yott*"* artist is particularly happy in his trtsilm»nit of 

colour tuider tiooding sunlight. Of such directs he has long been 
etudicniB. Hun and colour may he said indeed to be the keynotes 
of Orittntalism in art, as will in) seen by the next picturo in the 
Oatidogoe, “Old Walls at Algiers” (43H), by Mr. Ditchiield. 
This work is truly artistic bv Us bremltb, its sketcliinoss, yet com- 
^oioness. Thwi mro f|imlitii‘s ally it to the French treatment of 
AMcan and Asiatic subjorts rather than to the English. 

Animal^jpainting is foV the momfnrt. at a discount , powibly from 
two opposite causes. Homo people persint in the opinion that tho 
art died with Ijandston*, wlnlo others, having n»cently had t(K> 
much of A good thing, fir^ in tho Academy and then in tho nuiins 
of Mossn. Christie, would rest content not to see a home <ir a dog 
for another twolvenionth. And ind»x'd they may well saved 
tho pain and trouble, for in fact there is in the Acatlemy acareely 
A picture iif animals worth looknig at. That which itmy Ik' called 
ito “ School of Noah's Ark ” is now In tho oscirndant. Take as a 
proof tho choioest ({nadrapeds of Mr. Cooper, it, A. (419), mid of 
Mr, Anadoll, It, A. (186) ; the commonest rannngs in wood are not 
more hard or motionless. But Mr. Cooper Ims, if possible, sur- 
passed himsolf in a big bull (713). We uev«r b('foro nMlistnl the 
borror of the sitUHtioa, “ A BuU in a China Hhop.” Cannot the 
Academy sot apart a room iridch mightbe knowm as tho “ Blunagwrin/’ 
under tho express understanding thut Acadoniirians should there, ns 
dlsewhero, have tho pick of Ino btwd; places? A few works in 
which tho briilo cniaUon plays a onnapiouous part may be briefly 
meiitioKod. Mr. Briton itiviert' again follows Kir Edwin liutid- 
seer's mannorism of endowing animals with human inteUigenoe, 
afleotions, and antipathies: and tho coiist>quence is that iu 
“ Apollo ” (260), ebartnhig tne boosts of tho forwt by his lyre, the 
G^k! is loM thun a man, whUo the lions and the lynxes pam into 
hybrids which nature abhoxe.* Mr. M^Whirtcr setNipes thiNM 
dangers by sticking aflbetionatoly to his favourite donkey, for 
once, by way of chimge, “ Chit in tho Cold ” (648). This old 
acquaintance was Iqst seen In tho Academy on a stormy soa-shore. 
Mx. li. Hardy has fairly won tlie lino by a capital eompositton, 
“Ulyssw Ploughing with Horse and Bull the H«a'4ih«ru” (710). 
Ktoire is bom submit W to art treatment ; the action and the play 
of linos may indeed h»vo been suggtHitod by the Elgin friese^ wmeb 
siRwda soma of Ibe noblest moitves ior the pointer of Aiiiinws. 
Stoine pakrtbig bos suflered decline since the wooden walls 
^ ^ inmolads, lunwr mid dtoBald, 

-tnsiil toAfiaddlwboK.aiid a aby fhtt of wind to 11 
^wiiAAtaam,bAvanosac«sism ttomtosMiLdbe 

^ of A itxmn, aueb AS Mb. Itoiy 
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landscape (1408) by Mr. Hulms which hm xooovsd psotottMiA 
could scarcely have Leeu injured if thmat 4 o tbo eeilii^ 

Tim usual outcry is nused that huidiflapes have beSn badlf^ 
served, but the unmar might be given that, had they ton bettiar m 

a uality, they would have met a happiar late. Hie simplojfaet is^. 

tmt tuo chief cauHO for ocrtuplaint is, just as in figure pictures, that 
tho worst landscapes vfben cuiniiig Irum Aca d e mic ians or Aiise*-< 
ciatos usurp tbs best plac.os. Li the present year the oldest 
frsc|ueuter of the Exhibitiou b* tiiUon aback by * cousidoinbla 
number of less than uukliocre lauds(’»i>6S promuMuit on the hue, 
and Hpfiareiitly by some unknown artist or artists. On rororriug to 
the Catalogue tbe atoning fact is declared that Mr. O’Neil, A.It.A«^ 
and Mr. Thorburn, A.K.A., whoso flgure abortions ure have for 
years striven iu resous frcuu oblivion, have suddenly betaken them* 
mIvcis to tbe study of siooks and stones. 

Tbe only artist who in our day haspasafKl unscathed through that 
trying ordeal, the tnmsit from figure to bmdscape, is Mr. Millais, 
K.A. Ajid his siiocoss in “ Heotch Firs ” (68), the noblest study of 
nature in the Exhibitimi, depends greatly on his troaUng landsoapa 
un the same principle as figures. Those trees stand firmly on the 
ground, and hft their heads proudly into the sky ; they are sbndo^^ 
solemn, Mtatoly m aijued mou marehiug slowly across country. Too 
coiiipauioD picture “ Winter Fuel” (75) is more assailant in colour 
and in bravura of brush ; the dash and iiiug asedei^flrate and defiant^ 
but the work is just saved from excess by moderating passages which 
are sober in tniUi, cool in colour, uud stNuig in realtoo sti^y of the 
fnel from the forest loaded on a cart to be carried away for winter 
use. 'Die girl — a little Ited Itidinghood — seoied among tlm 
rilvciy bniuches of tho hirch-troe illumines the scone as a fire lit 
in a iurcst.. Mr. Millais, from bis pnc-itelfattilite period when he 
paintofl “ Tho Vole of iUist,'’ down to the (irtMan.* moment, haa 
always thrown intention into landscape. And it is suoh intentioiial 
inteipivtatioQ which givt'S purpose and power to the pictures of 
Mr. Peter Gmham. But tne fury of the stomidaaluia waves oa 
“ Our Northern AV’alls ” (20) is formkws; drawing and Higiiiiicant 
detail are wanting. The artist is ititrre htoukdf in “ The Misty 
Mountain-tf^p” (494); he siddom fails of poetic iiuight iuU> the 
graiuiimr of the elements. 

Mr. Vicat C 5 ule, A.R.A.. i.s Indticd a highly privileged person ; a 
goodiy uuinb^'r of squor*' fi;et iu a tirst-rnto positiiei is your by 
\ear a.HAignid to bitii, au l all thul is ntHuifiil on his purl is io 
rt'ptmt, what he lias oft lie.fore rnpefit^'d, a sylvan sccuo irom “ The 
Heart t)f Huitcv ” (in). The painter sulfers a conitUixn fate 
on election to Aciuleimc honours ; ho is tried in tho school of 

e roMpority ; hut when ht' was a pmbatiuuor years ago iu tho 
ludloy (jallery, we recall by the same hand lomlHcapes closer iu 
study, and more skiUsd iind thorough iu workmonsmp, than tho 
present somewhat pnd».)ntious (k^rformnncc. Mr. Loader, at ouo 
time the rival of Mr. Vi<‘at ('olo for .Acviilemic distinction, luis now 
to light his way as lk*st he fwn for a plscu somewhora between tho 
floor and thu ceiling ; yet be has never chine better work than in 
“ I>ewy Mcu'niug on tho Mouuteins *' (505), and “ A Fine Day in 
Autumn ” (563). Also amoug studies of what may be termed diurnal 
chaugea in uaturo, “ Late in the Divy” (536), by Mr. IVkering, is 
admimbly true. To theses may bo added “Hpriiig” (937), by 
Mr. Waite, and “Winter” (987), by Mr. Wortley. Our artiste, it 
liecomt's obvious, are now giving thoiusolves with advautege to 
“ the nsperts of Nature ” — that is, they study the unatomy of moun- 
tain or of rock, thu growUi and colour of tree, leaf, and flower, 
under cil'ects of light and of atmosphere; mod thus landsoapa 
art is poHsiiig from thii dry tnuuk'ript of fixed fiiote to the moi» 
^emotional iutoiqiretntiun of transient phenomena. Also among 
the best landscajMjs of tho yuar uiusi oniimomtod “ Tho Pass oC 
("aterjui” (2), by Mr. BiWt, “ Fassing Gleams” ( 90 f to 
Bering, “Woodc.irtters” (528), bv Mr, LinnoU, son., “Kent 
WeaUr (48*), by Mr. W, Linnell, jiin., “Oharcoal Buraefs” 
(574), by Mr. Boa vis, “Picardy” (606). by Mr. itoria, A. 1 LA^ 
and “ Kctuniing to the FoUi ” (1365), by Mr! 0 . W. iisrhsrt* 

In ooneliision, wo iiudbio to immo as the landscape of ibu year 
“Huramur Noon in the HcUly Isles" (130), by Mr. Bnitt. The 
forogrouiKl is strong in rook-drawing, the middle distance radiAiit 
in the dancing ripple of a blue sea under sunlight, and the Bky 
into which the fisr-otf distance rotiraa is full of light and sMo* 
sphere, ^is scene off the gninite-bound coast of Oomwalt miglit 
{IASS for su tola Bulla in the blue Mediterraneim. Tho artist 
seixes upon truth, and uiak(« it lieauttful ; bo reconciliMi resiHaiu 
with idealism ; he ia nearly as ns when lis ^inted in bis 

nrav-ilaffiiellito lUys^u “ Viil d’Aosta ” ^biit watAmoare experieoeo 
to known better berw to bring his matorials under ait tioatiiMasb 


TUB ITALIAN. 0F£;ilAfiL 

W E are now once mors half way into tbe Opens SBtson,Aiid yet 
•oarooly n single unknown work bus been prodooed, acar^ 
A sinula utitoiiliar ons wrivad. We bad to aadiB the eaflUBr 
oomjpbdBt shoot tbia tiiuo last yasr, and would xmtto mat tovo 
toft contpalto to toboit sflAtn. BtttttomiaiMAltonHtto Cl«r 
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won her dmi kuxmli in Parifi where she took the posltl<m4laN 
merly occupied hy UUe* Marimon at i!he Athdnde. Since Iheii 
she has hm singing at Brusseb with dUtinffuished suceessj 
and now she comes to LondoUi in the bloom or her youth ana 
beauty. Mile. Singelli is unquestionably a most attractive 
persoui and so consammata and natural an actress that if she ^d 
not sio^ a note she would g[ain the sympathies of an audieiice. But 
she'<7<m sing and don sing in the most charming manner, ^e has 
a flexible soprano voice of iU[reoable quality, and thoroughly well 
trained. ller oxecutioDi u not yet irreproachable, has every 
chaflce of becoming so, provided she perseveres in tnoso studies 
which have already advanced her so far. We entertain sanguine 
hopes^ of Mile. Qingelli, for which we think her ptnrformancos of 
€aterina (XOi JX^anM de la Couronne) and Lady Enrichetta 
(AfaHha) are fair ^arantecs. Mr. Mapleson may bo complimented 
on his veniun of Auber’s sparkling and genial opera ; for though, 
apart A*om Milo. Singelli's Caterina, Uie only charachjr well 
represented is that of Don Enrico, to wMch the versatile and 
always ready M. Kaudin docs full Justice, the design of the 
compoBor is rosjjKscted, the dialogue is cleverly and un- 
obtrusively set no accompanied recitative by Sigitor Oolli, 
and the orchestral accompaniments are playeu hh perfectly as 
could be inmgined, under the direction of Sir MirWl Oostn. 
The opem has been given several times, always with iucreasing 
success 'f and we are much mistaken if Mr. Mapleson has not dis- 
covered in Milo. Singelli an artist di*stinud to render him sub- 
stantial sendees* Her Martha was quite as good us her Gaterinn, 
and her delivery of the ** liOst Hose of Summer ** in Italian was 
faultless. The performance of this opera is generally attractive ; 
Lionel is Si^poruampanini's best port (Gennnro notwithstandinjg^); 
and no one stags the music of Nancy, such as it is, with more point 
and refined taste than Madarno Trel^lU. 

The first appearance of Mile. Christine Nilsson was the mila 
night of the season. It had boon expected that this accomplished 
lady would make her dShtU in the long promised opera of Ikilfo ; 
but, II Taliimano not being in a suflicietitly forwara state of pro- 


Signor Oampaniui (Sir Komiath). and Signor Bofta (Hidiarl 
da Lum). Tat a first pmormanea anjtiung 
factory has not been heard; and how much of ibSi was owing 
to Sir Michael Coata need hardly be said. We shall rstite to the 
Talimano, 

In our next number we endeavour to give aoma account of 
what has occurred at the Royal Italian Opera since the openiog— • 
a fortnight later than tliat of Her Majesty *s Opera. 


but, II Talitmano not being in a suflicietitly forward state of pre- 
paration, Fautt was substituted. Mari^ret was the second part 
undertaken by Milo. Nilsson (at Her Majesty’s Thoatro, 1867), 
and it has over since benm looked upon as one of hnr most deeply 
studied and highly finished perforinancos. Wo are entirely of 
this opinion, and inclined to go even further, and to nrucmini 
it, although undoubtedly built upon the ossumption of Madame 
Miolnn CarMilho, who created the part at the Tlu'^Atro Lvrique, 
the most picturo^uo Margaret we have Hcen. Thecuitingls per- 
fect, and few artists have reiuiered the music of M. Gounod in a 
style so chaste and unafibetod ns the girttul Swedish songstress, 
who moreover looks the chanicter as no one else docs, or has 
over done In our r»unombmnco. Wo could Jiavo wished for 
Mile. Nilsson a more syinpathotic jiartner than Signor 
Darapnnini; but oven this somewhat apulhetic tenor (^'sUvm*- 
voiced,” it may b<i, or golden,” if the epithet lie insisted 
on) was warmed up to something in the semblance of enthusiasm 
by the example btdbro him — nn example iu which simplicity of 
expression and impassioned ivirnestncss were happily combined. 
In short, Milo. NilsiKin returns to us, not only ns wo nave known 
[lor, but in all respects improved. Youug as she is, she has 
lUnost attained the acmo of her art. 

The must receut performance uf the Ifayuenots introduced to nn 
[Coglish audience M. Ldon A chard, formerly of the C>;»^rn Coiniquo, 
[low of the Grand Opera, I'aris. This gentleman, though an 
irtiat in the truest acceptation of the term, Intrdly possesses the 
phyalciJ means to enable him to do full justice to such a trying 
wt aa that of Raoul do Nangis. His fiirte lies in another direction. 
But os every real artist has ambition and aims at the highest 
honours, it is not surprising that M. Achard, like M. Huger and 
>thera before him^ should have longod to quit his humbler station 
in the Kuo Ghoisoul for a more imposing position in the Rue 
Lopelletior. Ho has done so, with what uitimato success remains 
to 1)0 seen. Our impression of his performance in tlio //tiyuciiofs 
on the whole, not quite satisfactory. That it exhibited 
preat ability cannot bo doubted, any more than that, as an 
ictor, M, Achard outshines many a Ilaoul blessid with more 
ibuncUuil resources. His roceptioii was mmerally favourable, and 
n the gmat duet with Valentine (Mile. Tiotions^, despite certain 
novitaClo shortcomings, he completely tooa his aiidicuco with 
(iui, achieving an honourable and. unquestionable succias to which 
he whole house boro testimony. Another new tenor (Mr. Maplo- 
seems indofatigtiblo in his search after tujHt) made 

lis appearance shortly afterwards as the Duko xn Iliumeito, We 
lavo seen so many ] Hikes that we scaioely know one trom another, 
uid only preserve a vivid romonibomnoe of one — the uneoualleci 
\luriii. iSignor Gillandi, the latest new comer, is evidently a bVeuch- 
Luau; his style of sixifl^ ie French, his bearing and mode of 
votton are Fwnch, ai^d his voice, one of great capability, ia French. 
Nevertheless he has studied the method to obvioua advan- 

tage* ^ Ho both acts and the character well. In La Donna 
\ mobile,” whlcu he sa.ig 'with groat spirit, he obtaioed a rauine 
nmoce, and in other ^lart. ef the opexa was much applauded. 
SVluit more we Iwvo to say about Mx. Mapleaonb new engage- 
nonti BShst bo reserved for oi)o*.Her ^^ccasiou. 

A line muit aulSce to reco^ that Baife’a long-expected 
n wit brought oa Thursday, compk^te ina 

w^meritad aueoosa. The honours of the evenkg fat 
MUe. Ohrh^e KitoMm, whose impersonatien of Edith FktitiiMMiL 
ho bovotnei wao aomelhiiig to lemember. The othso?. 
hiraototo true austained by MUe. Marie Moae (Bereng^)) 


FKENXll PLATa 

fTlHE departure of Mile. Favart from the Princesah baa been auo- 
X ceeded in the first iustanco by the arrival of M. Got, another 
loading memb»Y of the company among whom Mile. Favart 
has lung been distinguished. The two plays in which he 
appeared, Le Gendre de M» Voirier and Mercadet^ had been already 
made known to English audiences by tho performances given here 
' by the Coni($die PVancalse three years ago. M. Qot*s repreasnta- 
tfous this year sufierea as Mile. Favart’s did by contrast to former 
ones, where evciy part was filled by a tirst-rato artist. The plays 
in which M. Got appeared can succeed better by the adequate 
realization of ono central figure than those which were chosen for 
the |)crrormance8 of Mile. Favart ; and therefore the loss of t^ 
harmony which distinguished the same plays when given by the 
company of tho Theatre Fran^ais was less felt in his case than in 
hers. This applies more especially to Mercadet. wherein the 
spfjctator's whole interest centres in the clover schemer 
who is represented by Got. In his hands Mercadet 
assumes suen an air of confidence in himself and in the brilliant 
plans by which he is carried away, such a genial nature whose 
promptings are for a time frustrated by circuxustancea which arise 
to spite him, that tho listener forgets all the less pleasant pointa 
of his character, and sympatbizos fully with his eagerness to 
bring his ideas to a succetwrul issue. Mme. Pasca, who hoa 
succeeded M. Got as the star at tho French theatre, is leas known 
in England than either M. Got or Mile. Favart. She made her first 
appearance iu M. Mario llchurd’s La Fiornmina^ a play which has 
bt‘cii prodiioed before in England, and which was brought out at 
tlie I run^iiis sevenWm years ago with a cast including tho names 
of GefVroy, Delminny, Got, RroHsaut, Milo. Hiella Colas, and Mile. 
Judith, who tlitn interpreted tho part which gives the pkiy ita 
name. The piece is cleverly and carefully written throughout, 
and at times rises to a high degree of merit. Yet it exhibits in 
parts a drynass which only tho exertions of such artists os those 
named abovia could prevent from lx*coiniug overpowering. 

At the of the curtain the spoctJit(^r is introduced to a cole* 
brated French painter who Ihnuts a name which is rather humorously 
suggestive to Endish ears — Daniel I*ambert.^ Ilis son, Henri 
Lambert, is \tfifh miu. lie is a poet, and has just made a success 
with an elegant little piece at the 11 i<iatro Franyais; but, os is tho 
manner of poets, ho is not satisfied w ith his success, and is no 
better satisfied with tho condition of the stage. ** Ce que lo public 
aimo aujuurdbui,” he says, est prtScisdmeu tee que jene puis faire. 
Comment poindre ce mondo qui n’a pas posd dovont mol P La 
fnntaisio cst exil< 5 o ; on uo rdvo plus au Un^atre k rbnuro qu'il oat, 
la rdnlitd s'on cst otupart^e, ct memo cette idalitd-lk xrcst paa 
toujours C^lilmnto. Xji'm courtisanes so sont glistMks dans lo 
Ixiudoir dos durlu'sscs; Marco rcmplnco A^^ufts, Sylvia, Opb(>lie, 
Desddmoue, ces douces bcroim s qui rougissaieiitau mot d’amour.’ 
This passage is interesting in relation to lute events at the TbdAtro 
Franyais, of which wo spoke not long ogo. Between 1857, 
tho date of llcnri I.nnilx‘rt's indignant protest against the do- 
mding tastes pix« vailing at that theatre, and tho present year a 
higher tone regained tho supremacy which it seemed to have 
lost. It may lx> hoped, therefore, that tho return to the some 
tastes which now prevail is only a passing indisposition of the 
public mind, which will yield now, as it did then, to the whole- 
some influence of wTiters w'ho are strong enough to produce 
emotion without invoking the aid of the hospital or the Divorce 
Court. The speech of lienri I.4unbcrt just quoted may be under- 
stood partly os au excuse from M. Mario Uchatd for the 
motive of his own play, which is not altogether a pleasant 
one. La Fiammina is a celebrated siti^r, v^ho, at the 
opening of tho play, has just arrived in Faris in company 
with Georges Dudley, pair d’Angleterre.” who for some 
Tears has been her protector, and who believes that she hsa 
been separated from a brutal husband. Ho does not know 
that tho husband is Daniel Lambert, and much of the first 
act is taken up with the emotions of tlie Lanikerta caused 
by tho father’s revelation to the son that hia mother Is 
alive and in Paris. The expression of these emotions is probably 
intended to be an edifying example of filial and parental aflec- 
tion; the ofieet which it produces is somewhat mawkish. It 
is difficult to see any particular merit in a son enterUuoing more 
regard for the ffither who has loved afld cared for him mm lus 
earliest ixifiuM^ than for the mother whom he has never seen ; and 
the speech of Henri Ijambert to his &ther, Allons, ma 
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Molrea to bor oim liaps^foevt Ibr botr «m%| by W 

dcduroA tmluttm to bmkoif hor nhMoas with LiM Pudbymt 
<»oe aad to lotito into obscuri^ijpooieo Olid happiowm mtoredl 

to her Sillily. r 

Tho opportmutfoi afforded to on octma the part of Ia 
T huninhia azo not many. One eniotion prevaile throughout the 
phlYy and the leading part would, in the Honda of any bnt a great 
artwt, nin the ri^ of being monotonoua. Mme. Pnaca, bom 
her tot entraneoi which occum in the aeroud act, produeoa a 
atrong impinadon. ^Hiere ia an air of abatmction about her, 
a hiatory of aorrow in her face and manner, whioli th** 
■peetator’a attention uj^n her even before he knowa to wh.it 
oattseo the interest whiem she exoitea is duo. Beneath the pleaannt 
meiooaneaa of her manner one dtseeme the constant presence of a 
hidden memoiy, which ia atartlod fiom its concealment when she 
ia brona^t ikee to fhoe with Henri LAiubtul, her ton. In this act 
Mme. Paaca*a power triumphed in a ^MU(lrlaib]e manner over a 
difficulty clumaily put in her way by the author. She haa to 
Imyo the stage twto within a short space of time under exactly 
the aaroe conditions, looking back intently at the son whom she has 
recognized, while she is unaware that h*er identity is revealed to 
him. Here was a fine (pportunity for an anti-climax, but Mme. 
Fhsea*s acting haa in it so much truth of feeling, so much depth 
of tragedy, that without resorting to any trick of efleot, she ouulo 
the second exit even more impressive than the first. The greatest 
scene is the last, in which Ia Fiammina comes h) her husband s 
studio with the view of saving her son from a duel in which he is 
involved on her account. While she is there tlie son enters, and 
then ensues a scene of huniiliation and tendorncHS on her part, 
which, alter she has declared her resolution of self-«arrific(% is re- 
spond!^ to by a cry of Ma mto f ** firom him. The look at her eon 
with which she disappears leaves the spectator sharing the emotion 
of the woman, ^he same look has been given at intervals all 
through the play. 8uch is Mme. Posoa's power that no sense 
of repetition u produced. The faculty of conoentrating into a 
single look a posuon of which tho elements are complicatctl is one of 
Mmo. Pasca's most remarkable attributes. She is distinguished 
also by a grace of moveraont and gosturo which has the appearance 
of being perfectly epontant^ous, and by a clearnesa of uttomnee 
absolutmy free from afToctation which few arliitta pfiss^^HS. 

VArikU 47, tho other play in which Mrao. Piisca hns appeared, 
resembles La Fiammina in so far that the apiiearanre in it of (*ora, 
the heroine, is brief, and tliat her emotions have little variety. 
In the second and last acts slut is not seen at all ; in the first she 
has but few words to say ; but a good occasion for tho r«]m»sonta- 
tion of suppressed passion is given by her presenco througnout the 
act in the court where herfomer lover is living tried for auatU.«mj)t 
to murder her, and for a theft of which, impelled by a desire fur 
revenge, she has falsely accusen] him. They have Imd a teium^s- 
tuous scene, in the course of which he has fir(Hl a pist^d at rier, 
and the scar left by the wound of the bullet is a source of constant 
torture to tho woman who has been proud of her spoticea lx»nuty. 
It may hero be said that this firing of n pistol at his mistresA on 
tho nart of tho voung man excites iipnarimlly no feeling of njpulsion 
inM. Adolphe iJolot, the author of the p'uw, or in his chnmcters. 
On tho contrary, ho is roprcseritiHl as an ex^miplary young man who 
has unluckily made s slight mistake in a nmiiuvnt of rtatitnil im];ia- 
tience, for which ho ought to Ik? piiiiirthwl very lightly, if at all. 
SVhilo the jury are delilieraling over their verdict one of tlm by- 
standers observes ; — ** A Paris ou (Inns lo Midi Taccusd serait 
acquittd, luais en Normandie on ne salt pas . . . k lCou«m vous 
avet te sang calme, rcpo«M.<. Vous Ates plus lymphatkptes que 
sanguins, ot vous n etes pas aptes 4 comprendre i jt a oxcujKft ces 
emportements de la passion qui peuvent fairo tout d ud 
coup d'un tri^honnAe homiue un criminel/^ (>no does 
not expect very exalted or right-minded views of life from the 
author of such novels as M. lioloVs. It is pleasant to find that, 
in spite of the drama!Ut> evident sympathy with this young 
man who has fired a pistol at his mistress because she thnvitened 
to quit him, the cxigenries of the play demand that puniahment 
should overtake him. The jury take a grave view of this sudden 
burst of passion which haa converted an excellent man inte a 
criminal, and sqntencn its unfortuoate victim to five years of penal 
servitude. On his return from working out his sentence ho oste- 
bUi^eB himself under an assumed name" in Paris wdth his mother. 
A charming young girl falls in love with him ; her love is returned 
by him ; they are married and livo in tho greatest haiipincss. Un- 
fort unatmy tnc girl*s father has a passion for gambling, and one 
nk^t takes his son-indaw to tho bouse of Madame de Champs 
v^ers he is infthe habit of playing. Madame do Champs is no 
other than Cora, and on seeing Georges du Hamel ngHiii her </.d 
pMsion for him retains, and, finding that his love for her is 
she detorminei to destr^ his 'wife's happinc'«s if she can. 
She loicoi Oeorgn to come and play ether bouse night after night 
hj haittiitf over Us heed VAmde 47, which provfdes that every 
firpai & liaUe to police saporHsion for the whole of his life. 8he 
thieatons to reveal who Uear^ really is to the police, and thus 
to break up hts happineia and hxs wifo's for ever. One night the 
wifo tzaeks Um to Corab house ; he confeseoa what his rmaiions 
with Cora have besf^wto her poW over Itoeonsistsia. After 
atotmoveueot of tepalsioo the vf^ditiMte him. and they go 
away Them hate been hints giveii at intervili that 

Omarfoiittgriy p osi ew t d ly to into 

her pOfVNMT. Ito iteda htpa aaid iestfagnly tot it is a kind oC 
madtiiM in^ ^ How, as 

aha is ma4^INiA Jalh tone site i 


astttenj becomes an. Her thougto wiiodter, end . )oai jA 
eohezmioejt tbo dtead of madness eouies npdh Wt to 

thought or revenge reouie W her, and W its ittfiudiiKte hw hiMi is 
daaiM for a space* She sits down sad writes a hdto toieiiMhi|| 
Georges to the police. As she gets op she shte a visioa m 
him entering at to door looking ai htr eSc he did wbsh 
he told her to was mad. She sta& bade in bomr ; she im* 
plores him not to U>ok at her: she ruahea round to room tiybif 
vainly to escape from to pwtom who, aba cries, has ebine 
take her to a madhouse. Tinallr, witli a wild call for helm Saa 
Ms sensolcss. This is a scene wliiob nothing but great powef^ 
cultivated with gn^at art, could save from beuiff repulsive. Tlss 
BAnie tragic mteumty which Mme. Pasca diap&yod in tm 
Fimnmina was employed by her in another direction in the part 
of Com. Both charaebATS carry with tliem a secret touglll which 
separates them from the world by which they are siirromuled. 
Mme. pHsca. with but little change in her appaarenos* Conveyed 
an cntmdy diflerent impression of the nature of tliis fought In 
ouch caM\ ('ora is both more violout and more couteolled than 
I A Fiaiiimiim. It luiiy be supposed that tho continual nmaure 
of command aver fiorcti passion loads to her luadneb in tee end. 
Tho existence both of tho passion and of tho fon^i by which it was 
subjugated was never hist sight of by Mme. Pasca. Her acting 
%vas as full of moaning in the first scene, whoro aha aita a lung 
time without speakniig, as in the mad occm. The play is a baa 
one from every point of view, faulty in conatructiuii| viehma in 
tone, and seldom more than mediocre in dialogue, ft is to be 
n»gTi*ttcd that tho actn^ss has not Mopetirwl In a play wiwtby of 
her thMuglxMit. Tho merit is befs of having mised her prt 
in such a piny us L Article 4; to the luvcl of hor own powors* 


THK OAK,H. 

A liTHOlKtH the race for tho Oaks woa just as sasUy won as 
. that for tho IWby-^lMith being, in Jbot, oarriod olT in a 
common cant4*r-— it was by far the more Intcrosting of tho two. 
The iiKHlemte quality of tho iHirbv horses is shown by to ciroum* 
stances of a rtain^r running iMM}oml, and a cripplo— for Atlantic 
WHS to all intents and purpfiscs a cripple on tho day of tho mcc— 
riirinifig third. It is of coiirKe no very wondorlVd feat to run away, 
at the (*nd of a mile and a half mex*, from a rtwrer and a cripple*, 
and though no horse could liavu beaten his field mote signally tean 
George Froderiek, it must bo ivmenibonMl that was much 
distn>ssed at the finish, partly from being still not tortnighW 
wound up, and partly Is^ause his action is lidiotited and tiring. It 
is II veiy difliiw'nt thing to run away, like Apology on tho 
Oaks fhu% with eijual cHso from a far superior fiold j and her 
hollow victory ontitlos her to quite the forvuxmt pljteu among to 
borst\H of lier yoar, whether colts or llllies. Holdom, indeed, do wii 
soo ihrtH4 such mares ns Apology, Miw Toto, and lAdy Patricia, 
all equally wiOl trained and iu ivpuilly fine condition, cotiio to the 
)Hmt to t/ike part iu the samu mce. Tlieso thrixt alnmst munopollxeil 
the attention of visitom to the paddock*, and tlie comparisons 
drawn lx*twi>eij them and the twenty who two ilays b^sfore had 
IxM'n subjected lo a similar inspection were by no niaaiiA te tlm 
advanbige of the Derby homts. lAdy Patricia, whoso tot ap)H^r- 
ance on an luiglinh rHCl^collrKo this was, cnmti^il quite a scnsalioii. 
Khe is indeed a splendid marc, long and powerful, niut was traineii 
to perfiTCtion. Tho only objection mado to her was tot, if any- 
thing, she Wits nilher too King Isihiiul ilm saddle, and doubts wera 
cxpr(*smid whether an iip-iind-do^m coiirso would be alte^teer suit- 
able bi henr. But how she would stride rurroiis the fiat ai J^wmarkoi t 
Jo Irpliind she enjoyctl, as a two-year-old, a coieer of unbroken 
triumph ^ blit so little is known in bjigland about to form of 
Irish norses, and there is such a previileut impression that Irish 
flat-racing is very p<x)r stufi’ induiAl, that few people took much 
account of her five victorii*8 butt year. It was her own grand sp- 
}>camncu that won her a host of friends, and tho Imptessioii pro- 
duced on to minds of tho*Mi who saw her into paddixA was shown 
by her rapid advance in favour during Uio hour inunodiately 
prcMVHling the race. Iteth Miss Tote and Apology had, as a matter 
I of course, trovipH of enthii(dsstio partisans, and both wm in capital 
condition, 'i'hcro hiol lx*«n for some days advenw rumoufs ammt 
Ap«d<rgy, but they weru happily diesifAted on the day of the race 
by the apjjcamnce of the arutre, who was walkiag ahout in the 
naddoek c<iollv and calmly, and without a vestige of exciteffiietii. 
indeed, corMim?riug the wsoaon of the year, and the iotense heat of 
tho day, it waa remarkable te see eleven fillies so well behaved 
Ik rib in the paddock and at the starting post. The supporteiis of 
Miss Toto and Apology wore equally confident about to chaocea of 
their respective fovourites, hat w% think there con tw 00 dmto 
that Apology is the finer-looking mare of the two. Bhe Is not 
only more lengthy, but she has a more laaliog appaanutco, whlhi 
Miss Tobi, though wiry and niuMMilar, is io hogth. Ilie 

tmiDor of tho French man^ however, had an unmiatikiNiUe Ito, 
through Ia Uoureiise, of what aba could do with Apokfy, and he 
was satisfied of Miss Toto'a ability to win. We have always town 
of opinion tot Apok»gy won to One 'fbouaoiid more easily than 
a good many pUKiple imaghie^ and tot she would have wou., 
farther the further iilte went. To heat Apology, we should have 
•aid Mias Toto imiat be lolba* better than Ia Courvuse over a 
ittUeand a halfeoarvii^a^d to leauli of to Oaks would ststm to 
tow that her powm muat have hem overHsUmated, though wo 
tout totto enud diaappoiiitffieiito which she ittei with di^ri/ig 
tjhe tece wen esAriitet •• theoMaivei to acoount for her defeat 
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altentioit, t«ou|m there wm mote than ohe quite urorth look^ 
log at. ' Blaoeheflenr h a nice raoiiig^Uke miy, and flbtar to 
Byab worth ie«believed able to acconmliah great thiiM in grifatei 
hut, behtt oumad with the temper of her mthar ana otheia ^tha 
Ihniily, she oer^^ly 'dooa not exhibit any particular prowem in 
public, Memofia alao ie a wiry-looking dlty, but we were aur'> 
foieed at the aupport accorded to Princeea Theroaa, who aeenied to 
' Ui thO^weadieat-looking of the eleven. Take them altogether, 
however, 4hey were above the average of an Oaka field, and might 
be profitably backed against eleven of the hoieea th^ ran in the 
« Derby on the preoeding Wedneailay. Miea Toto was the solitary 
abeeutee from tlie parade in front of the Stood and the preliiuiniiry 
aanter, in which both Apology and Lady Patricia gave gi^tiaUia- 
Ihction^ though it struck us that the latter went rather short. The 
cantur over, the ten competitors proceeded without dday to the 
stariing*'peet| where tliey found Mite Toto awaiting them, and 
as they behaved aa well as the Derby bomet did two days before, 
tbe«i)tiurter was able to despatch them at the first atfenipt. It is, 
we should think, an unpiecedonted circunistanre for Ijoth the Derby 
and to be run without a single false Mtiirt, and the alihouco of 
delay is molb welcome to the spaiHators who remember how griev- 
ously their patienco used to ho tried when there was a Ltuly 
Elisabeth or a Tambour Major — the hitler, if we recollei't righiiy, 
^ wound up his antics by sitting down ou his haunches like a dug — 
in the field. It would, however, have beeu still more iiripreoe- 
don ted if both Derby and Oaks had la;en run without some mis- 
chance happening to ono or more of the cmididatea during the race ; 
and a vcajr prominent candidate, Miss 'PoU^, wtis the victiin of 
• untoward oiitramstancds in the latter race. Hho was cnnnoneil 
against and very nearly knocked dowu at tiu3 Utp of the hill ; and 
she was shut out of her place and thn>wn out ot her 8tri(ie nt tho 
bottom of the hill. AVo should have thought that tho course was 
wide enough for eleven horses to hUht clear of one another ; but 
the turns oo the mischief, as it is of course an object to avoid the 
outside bends. At Newmarket you very seldom see hurstss disap- 
pointed durhur a inoe. Whatever chance Mis<« Toto possessed was 
utterly omtlhuated by these two acoideiits. Wo coufess that we 
do not think she wotild have won under any circumstauces. 
Apology made nearly the whole of the running, left her field 
liohina her just when she pleased, and wou by just aa much os she 
pleased, finuibliig fhU of running, and without a sign of thedistn^sa 
exhibits by Geoim Prederick after tho Derby. Yet from tho 
ease with wUch Miss Toto overhauled Lndv Patricia, wh<t hod 
oeoupied a prominent position throughout tue race, at tho hist, 
aud made up a largo amount of lost ground, we can <msily iimigine 
that, if she bad im a free ccuuw, m Auology had, thore would 
have been a fine race, and perbnpH a close finish, btdwocn tho 
pair. But, in nine oases out of ten, tho excuses made for iKiston 
norsse are not justified by subsequent running, and until we see 
Miss Toto defeat Apology, wu shall not believe in her ability 


Miss Toto defeat Apology, wo shall not believe in her ability 
to do so. The defeat of Miss Toto is tho crowning blow, 
after a suceeasiou of severe disapjiointroents, to M. J/eitwro, 
whose stable at the beginning of the season stH*med strong enough 
to carry everything betoro it, but bus been signally worsted in every 
sndeavoor to seeure any of the great prizes of the year. Apology 
will now divide witii George Fruueriok the post of favourite 
lor the St Legsr, which, if it were reduced to a nmteb betwi^m 
the two, would bo unusually exciting— the conb^st l)(!twe<'n North 
aud So^b, between tho horsu und the niiix\>, boing just one in 
which Yorhsblremon most CHpecially delight. l.ast year tho 
pair mat at Doncaster in the Municipal .Stakes, and George 
Frederick won; but Apology's powere have been 6l<»wly ma- 
turing-~4ts a two-yoni'H»ld she was only once sucvxNMful— and wo 
have groat fhhh in her over a distance of ground ; while ( ioorge 
f>Vedenck. though he may improve much wtweon now and Sup- 
teinbor, givaa one the idea of being a hm'se who would tire very 
much at Uie end of a long and strong-run race. 

The general racing of tho week wiu» undoubtedly superior to 
that for which wo usually look— or rather whicli we do nut 
UMuslly take ^e trouble to look nt— in llte Derby week. That 
riMvllv "great horse over Ids own CHnireo, Tangible, wou two races, 
in i lio second of which ho hmi Oxonian nt weight for ago. Kais(>r, 
giving lumps of weight away to a luoderole field, had no mom 
ditlicuHy in wimdng the fiom Stakes than Lilian had in socnruig 
tho tiiieen^i Plate, which, as usual, attmolod only two numcTS. 
U was in consequence of the cusy auveoM of Mr. Savilo's colours 
i t thoeo two races that his sister to Hyshwortb^ who was cummtly 
1 p-^rted to have beaten bi>th Kaieer and Lilian in a trial, otime 
into luvoiir fbr tho Derby. Had Kaiser and lilian beaten any- 
thing of importance in their raoss, there might have been some 
jastification for the support iswarded to stable eom^nion ; 
through her unhappy temper ie quite sufficient to upaot lul paper 
c ilouintions. More creditable wae the victory of Oxonian in the 
(iravim Stakes, as ho gave no lees tlian a stone to Qlaucus and 
Ncgri>, tho latter of whom must have undergone the mne deteiio- 
Haimg pTooeew that se»^ms to have afieoteil so many of M. LeH^vre's 
horses. Thh Hiah loiel Hi ndienp produced a g^ race between 
The Monk, lilkin, and Moot Valerien, Mr. Merc's Hghtly- 
wslgltlad thTse-vwMM)ld wiimintf cleverly at the finish. The 
XitoSKNlt ‘CN»-"With five bnndt^ soverel^ added— anraoHi a 
MdL indllidiiig Oouronne de Fer, the seooiid in tbs IMw, 
and waawU up with the hmm placed in tbs 


fs^ who give sneh nimmoimoeable namsa to 
to disappointed— had (pit it at hia memy, ha ovopowiied hii 

rUsir, and bad to be content with second place m oonseanenae^ the 
totally neglected Sunder profiting by the accident to aoma in 
fimt. The I’reacher beat Cooronne de Fer for third plice, and 
Bostravor was nowheue. A more strildng commentaiy on tha 
moderate quality of the Derby horsee could not have bM desiradt 
especially as the fnile of the £p6om Cup courw was fiioch batter 
suited to C4Juroiiiio de For tluui the longer distance^ of the Darby 
course. There was some foir two-yoarH>la racing during the week; 
and in tlie principal event of this class, the Woodcote Stakes^ 
ladylove had her xevenge on Ciiaplot for her defeat at Newmaxlo^ 
Lord Ilartingttm's filly was boaUm by a good deal nuMre than tha 
K lbs. which Oiisplet unsucceaefullY attempted to concede to Xsidy- 
love at Newmarket; but wo hardly think the Woodcote field was 
on this occasion up to ita usual standard. Perhaps Grey Palmar, a 
son of Thu Paliiiiur and Eller, will show in better colours' at soma 
future time. TIm speedy Lady Olenorchy was done out of tha 
Stanley Stakes through a dbappointniont auob aa in a half*mila 
race cannot possibly he rsooverofl, but fdie secunid the Acorn 
Stakes from Ursula without dilllonlty. The French stable was 
siiccee^ful in one or two minor two-year-old races; Luton the 
whole we tu uat wait till later for two-year-old form of higher 
clitee. Ladylove is undoubtedly a very fair animaL^ but tneia 
was no Maniworth or Sunshine among tlie two-year-olds at Epsom 
this year. 


REVIEWS. 


DRAMATISTS OF TIIK RESTORATrOY.* 

E TCPENSIA^^i reprints of tho works of our old dramatists, 
good, bod^ and iuditrerout, are all the onlur of the day. Mr. 
Russell Smith, in bis i^refuUy conducted series, has given us Lvty 
and Maistou ; Mr. JWrson, in rather a haphazard style, has 
I followed up with Decker, Chaprmui, Rnmie, and Hey wood. 

I Mr. riiizlitt IB printing a now “ DoiIbIov ” iu at least tweU’e volumes ; 
cuid an enlcrprisiug, if not very judicious, firm in Edinhutgh 
cousidor theinsolveB fortunate in Htv'uring ^ the stjrrifes of 
Messrs. Maidmont and Logan to edit a criiiral edition of tho 
JMtrnatUts of JlMortUlun in ns It mg a sorites as a select but 
liberal public may be inclined purcliHse. They commenced 
with Hir William D'Avenanl, iiiul, m order to please the taste of 
tJuur sub.<crilM'r» with variotl food, have, to i^ amcing phrase, 
cluM;ucn»d the running with volunies of those distinguish^ writers 
AVilson and Crowne. 

“iSir William i )'Avouiuil*s Oomiihert,'' imd Pope to Spence, 
** is nut a giKKl pcK;tn if you take it iu the whole, but there ore a 
great many good tilings in it,” and the name criticism will apply 
ecjually well to his draamtic worlvH. It is not our intention, how- 
ever, ut this time to oiler any detailed c riticism on his nierim as a 
writer either of jKH'ins or of plays, but simply to cafi tho atUmtion 
of our leuders to tho umnuer iu which tlie editors are discliarg- 
ing their duties to their employers and their subset ilours. 
OharWs Lamb somewhere speaks of tho “ noble practice*' prevail- 
ing among the Idi/iibethan wrtlecb of combining their ^wers; 
but tlie remark is made with loss titan the usual uiscTimiiiation of 
that delightful esst^yiat. A cuinbiiiiitioa may be very noble when 
Fletcher and Ihuiuiuout. or Chapiuuri and Ikm Jonsvtn, moke up tho 
portnersiiip; hut it sinks into a uure firm when Hopkins and 
Sternhold,ur Martin and Day, or Drady and Tate, are tho routract- 
uig parlies. But nit hough we are of opinion that it is belter on the 
whole that each literaiy labourer sliould feel the full sense of an 
uodivided res^H>n£>ibiUty, the happ) example of Messrs. Clarlt and 
\V right wiili the invaluable ^'Gmnbridgo Sliakspeare had in- 
clined us liidf to believe that a practice little to be encouraged 
among urigiuel writers miglit be aiieuded with felicitous results 
in eiliting the works of oUiers. It struck us aji a plausible idea, 
for instauoe, that ono might read aloiui while the other made a 
uoto of variatioua; or that, in lio.x and Cox fashion, one might be 
able to pose the bourn of daylight iu Uic ISodloian or tlie Advo- 
cates' Library, while Uie other, having only the SveningB at hia 
disuoeai, miglitbiim the midnight oil in revising aud digesting tho 


disposal, miglitbiim the midnight oil in revising aud digesting tho 
notes of his coadjutor. It. ceruiiuly never entered into our bead 
that the halt woaid try to carry the blind, or tho blind endeavour 
to Lead the halt Messrs. Maidiueiit and Logan, however, hava 

f alUntly made the altemul, aiul with the result that might have 
tien anticipated. They have both faUeu into the% ditch, and all 
that can now be done is to try our utmost to prevent otheia from 
filing in on tho top of them. 

Theblundoiaintu whidi ouegonoinely ignoraatandaloveiii^ editor 
of an old dimoMdist may ikU are great in variety and infinite m mun- 
\m ; but when two combiuo their oiTotts, the result would ^pettt 
to be not mex^ the double, but the square, if notthecubs^ ofwlml 


The aoUior is somewhat in the posiuou of a jpatient who calls 
two doctum of difiTersnt ways o! thinkk^, and takes the madidnes 
ofbolL Xhelaat atotsof such a roan is considemldY wofse than 
tbaiurst. In tUsmssamad cwn, however, the vietimlisa a eertain 
amoiiniof freedem ot ehoioe, but an jeniuoky daesased s fllk a r hi 


DsflqfMiM 

‘CKsneiMbThii 


Ftederidt. Among the iwhdm wwds ate 
> Stew Hate, OhtagaQhg^ nad Thwidse. 
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kMiMoMrgiimdsiidl^^ of tbecif#* 

ntoo. In eoiQiig oat ibf our old poets two oooises ue open. 
Oneifltoiepiodiicothoovs^tte^ liiteret^,^ the 

other to modenuso the old opdling, to correct palp<d>le rnkprints, 
end to reemuoge the lines wberover the cerefoseness of the old 
compoBitom mey sender the proom neMserr. The editors of 
D*Aveiieat hove chosen the letter course, end we think thoir choice 
would here be<m the li^ht one if their abilitieo had been tiqiial to 
the undertaking. Whiter thev ere or ere not so, the reader sliall 
jnto fixr himedf. In the lest or thoir rolames there happens to be 
e p&r oeDod Tde Fair Favourtltt, in the armugoiniMit of the lines 
of which the old printers hare been more than usually cepticious. 
The editors in several fdaoes have done their best to amend this, 
end it is therefore fidr to conclude that where no atUannt at im- 
provement has been made, they must have deemed it eiUior unno- 
omastj or impmcticahlo. In the couiwi of our resiliug thit play 
(voL ft* p. aiy) we came upon the following three lines : — 

OeasioPT. Gan yon Ami iiuUiiae:i Lady, 

In this idm that may dtroeft 
Ton to lemviiibur it r 

The meseure at onoe struck us ae something iMiculier, but, remom* 
hering that Upton had dumouitretod 81 uihsp«ttre '8 
Whore liast thou Ijren. -lUter ? 

to ho a perfect line in itself, and indeed a bsautifnl specimon <»r the 
trochaic dimeter hmohycaULectic,C(iraiiioiily oallod the iUiyphal* 
Uc,” we were prepared to leooive the abtive thmo limie as an euually 
peneot speoiman of ike ** tronhiuc tetmmoier catalectic mnsiiig 
with a trochee and a leouped, what tho Greeks call a 

meaauie veiy proper to the oharAotisr of Pulonitifs a droll, htitnorous 
old courtier^ I and we were in tii«) act uf mikiiig oorstdvtuH whethor 
Oiexnont would answer this descripliom, when the worits sadtlitnly 
abi^lied thnmselves as it were into 

Can yoa And noiliing, l«u 1 y, hi thin fnm 
That nuty diiiict 3'(m to rc'in^’intitr ii ? 

So also the lines (vol. iv. p. 25‘J) : — 

Sir. yuu iicrfumo mr will) your 

Kpithet. 1 thnr you hsvu ti<it unnt lo 3Illaii 

T«t far tho carkiinri uf pvarl, 

which Upton might have convinc<»d lumeolf wciv of iho auflpc>-ilc 
kind, consisting of anapest^, fqmudees, and dactyls, au l soinctiuies 
the ^yirocs/euiruMliciis,” bec^e 

Sir, yon perfuino m» whh your cpitlmt. 

I four 3*ou kav« not Mint t/ Milan yot 
For tlici carkaurt of (M>arl. 

We could adduce ecoree unou scares of lin»w->we nmy any hiui- 
dieds upon hundreds — i^ualiy calling for reiirnmigeiiioiit, but two 
nsm ipecimena must sumoo (vol. iv. p. 262) 

Look on her. Iliiaviiri ! Sinr<^ vimi nrt< 

BlolUOed with >»uch n piU'oiid «igh( an thin, 1 
Mop** my Jfu^iuw now would not Ix' otvliid 
iXivino but nuh«r huiii/in tiTanriy. i'lim ring 
Unto (he prnvuKt bear ! Jl aliiUl nuUirc. /kr... 

wUoh— we feci wo aro almost iiinulting our readers by snnigoating 
li-^ould of course be read : — 


In Lovo tmd Jfflotumr (voL iii. p. 16}) owoid dMfid 
a line iu the fimt edittotty whimi iksjr kisre jqpinoid fiw 

The Prlntenwy be (leatov^dJuMe ymtt 

pmnUng out in a note that "atton’d was inserted ih Mt b so yijt . 
version of 1673, and so making it evident that they weie ipagm; 
ranco uf the shimwi lu which the word ** atufie ^ la ponigSlI^ nssd 
by oar old writers. To o/eas is to hot the Wbrdohai^ 

in tho courso of having come to mean ^le aSosiBee Vf 
which nlonciiumt was oflocted, has lad away the veinaiang with jfc- 
Th© following imnrovaiu^uls” have not even the dutdous plea m 
iguorauco of tho old langongo to be ollhied iu tlieir ddbnoee^^ 

I n mighty mindf* tlra idsiiaarB> loearr sablUse ^ 

To give timiL to pohmmo, bveiy like dnuds 
Tluit uninvili'id eliU their treasurs died 
In plentootts Jfrii«rri.-*-Voh iv. p. 004. 

Uritig me njfiff in Hepisniher, and 1*11 

A!« m«i>u take a of him lUh sa uf 

Tlikt dragfui**.— Vol. Iv. p. 151, • 

Clouds shedding aud having liven, somewhat pnisleft 

us. and cm turning to tho origin«d edition, which tho editors pruBies 
to iiilkiw, we ibuud instead of the former, and^ instead of 

tho latbw. Among other iVruiks uf editeinhip taey setm to have 
given goneml instnictioris to the printer to all ei^pital lottava 
at tlie bi*ghining of wonls. Thus l)'A\*eiianiii Plotheteh becomes 
** jnck'd-hatcli,’’ his H«Mibuu ** liMllam.'’ and his ihigoii^ ill two 
easys dagonol. lu thi^ ono case we are told at tbs feill of the psgb 
Unit it means a snifiil hand’-pistol'-Hi iimwairr,** md in the uttisr 
a untu is taken vurbuiim, without aoknowledgiiMiit^ hiom Isaac 
IhHvi. and made noiiseniie uf by Uiu addition has beim 

iifRiMl by ( jhniicer and oihors in the seime of a nr jMess of tinnkei, 
lienee hajfimH may huvi^ boon in use nignify an whettiuror 
olotiied in l^ronoi was neither a pockut^pikol. nor olothiid 

in rug, but one of Arthur** knights dud in armour, wmi two M|iiirs« 
to attisid him. In the AVttv from iVymoufA there is a l)uich 
skipper oalloil iliuiildo who Hoeaks brokun KngHsh, and in the 
original folio addri'ssos oviirylsiay as Horti, Ttaia is nerfsrtly 
iiiudligihle, but it emnses to lie so when ^vrtnted, sa it always if| 
hen),** without the cnpital H. 

A^*u have spoken aliuve of a nolo b»ing iakou ftrom Isaac Itoed, 
and tliis leads us to mBiituni that one of tho I'ktys, was 

itududini in llodaloy's coll«N7tion, and, as tho pnsunt sditors have 
not liisiitale^l to apprcipriHU* tho lahmirs 01 tlieir prsdoCi'ssorN, 
roiuoM Wforo ns in a very dillbivnit statu tVom tho rentaiiiifig seven- 
toon pior«v». As in some iiiHtanws the initials of the trm' <nvnon 
are ntiixed Ihese notes, tlio nsidf^r is led to 1ielJW(« Uuit thoaa 
which tiro uiunitislodaro tho work of Messrs. Maidtncnt Audi ^igan ; 
but n little iuvpuiintHnro with tho gojifitoo Jmndhvork of tlu^i 
gi>4}tltoiion will HiKOJ «'nuhlo him to distinguish what docs or does 
nut Udfing to them. Noliodv, f«»r «^xrimphi, woidd memo 8t«f*v«nS| 
or l(<M>d, or (Villhv of the following notiible reinttrbs. Gne of the 
clwriiotors, air Mturglay 'rhwnck (prinUxi hy them I’lmwck), 
riadnuus 

CiiwinM in my youth ! o<»san*d in tny sicil 

Winm 1 WH< ycMiag 

1 WHS iirn>AUuJ ter a fttnU 
Of iMr/rTai’A«r«. hny r/ij^n. and Ugnt. 


Z/>ok on her. noft\ on ! Sin<N* yoa mto mollifiad 
With sui'h a nlglil oa Iniii, I Iio{k; 

Ify JiMtbt* n»>w would n<»t bf? •rtybd diidiiv * 

Bat ratiiar humao «y rating*. a.<T.'lkr. 

Our last specimen is from voL iv. p, 278, which wo eelocfc as show- 
iog the utter oonsenso which thoBu editors make uf a beautiful idea 
by their peculiar punctuation : — 

1(1X0. Thy ootMtont viitiie hath os 

VsacpiisbM me, that sU my wish relMdimus 
Flonioti ipow pale and sixSOy now. Near ev*iy 
Basm thim eyes mcMk corRlesAiy do ilied, 

Ibpem licfore the sun at n«Min,'lofik 
BoC so altorM and adiipftU 


How dUTormtij itfuads, both as to sense and harmony, whoB pro- 
perly ananged 

Thy oORStant vhrtne fastb oo vonqnisii'd me 
That ^ my rash rabenidai fbutwa grow pais 
And licklT now near c%ery beam tltiiu} eyes 
Host oardiwdy do shed. Tspem the m 
At flooD look not so alter'd txul eolips'd. 


T^omevw end to the other of these volumes wo (all to see a single 
tiaoe of fiunilisBri^, or even toodotale aoquAiBUuice, with tho liieni- 
tuie of the perioo. This ignoraneo is curiously illustrated some 
of theedittWdiaiigeaof wor^ which they inuigiim to be wroi^ 
flsd cf these we oan only give a couple of eKamplste The word e^al 
end of a vorb is stUi tmA amongst us in the cnees of etf and 
mmdhw Mr, but In Hoenier ttmee li was by no metns oemfamd to 
these. Ml Jotmon makes Bebadil ear of a beatUe anny that 
bandied days kQle thesi all up een^utatioa," ami bis 
^ rnnat Dlok Brome has a seh em e to " Ud oip asiti and iniei,^ 
wfiM (vdL iv. 


figeCseekbnliito ludw s priest, sad 1^^ 
nraBSi||»na 

&Hi ^liheiaiia adhoia diinge«flila iaio ^laffas altluM^ 
ttey wma mb ste d ttat flUhtfMs mm 

aaipMtfea to JbsbeEbi-^ 



The nob* to tlm words in itiilicB is;--** May not this mean 
[nrn'Htcd I fur a vummon pr4>siitutH who had stood in the Pillory, 
coiivicUxi of Huiiriiig Viirdr* witli a m)f (or doooy iniulc of goiae 
feathers), find of chi«iting nt dice play P ^ We are thus ghori to 
umlcmtaod that Hlalo cominodity Common Prostitute; Nut- 
crorUors « I'ilhny ; l^mg gig -(i Jioroy nuidn of g(M>sa f(«atlmrw ; and 
Gosling to|>H-<FttlAu oM'li tndividimi word hoing ridirutoutly 
ttiisundorslfHMi. In Mt^wa for Afotmtmif Pompoy m the primm 
■lys:— “ First, hen/e yonng Alsstor Ihish; bo’s in flir a c<rrnm^ty 
of brown paper and M f/int/ery nine worn and scfvnntscn miurnfs 
stid in the same way 8ir Morglov 'Hiwack relates thtit in nis yonth 
ho was one© ** m for a roinuiodity of oatcm/;knrs, 

(md prp^om,** Tho wonl gw/, still pmwrvrsl hi mw "wbirH-jrlg/ 
is dohned by llailev to bo a “ honi lf>p for boys to w^lp,** and Cot- 
grsTo interpn^ts tli«5 b’rf'nch wort! touine V egig er cnetin^-top,*’ 
«i railed, we presume, from tho lumirmr in wlricb it* is thrown 
by the castor. Again, in 7 'Ae au ernrign says to lils 

diplam 

Tsn you mit gull (h#* 

Finely, muster up smmuiiiJiou ; HtefTA whb straw 

N'uful>^'r a liurxlri'd ai;'] loun dmdf'Hynt 

And tlisuk Iff'sv^n fur your tfriilgpt-iiki. 

The editors ask whether by “ doad-pays ” is not meant ^ ntrmrn el 
pay 1 Thi^y an^ o^unily ignorant about a word in ttoi sebond Ihm, 
which ought to have b(^n printed ^ 

FiiwJy ; nmstvr up ammitmfa>mrampck$ stnffd wftli sttaw. 


Boldieia still call the boots pnnrhlod b)* Gevemmant ^^ammymtiea 
boots.’* and in this selfsaine seeue an anWMudtion abeem ** and s 
<*diia ammuiiition Made bad stosady been spokim ef, butwitboot 
eflbet npcm them editon. 

AatomidiQgaetotiMigne^^ meUned to look upon 

tiieir imiaccfice es stiu mm remarkable. In Lavt md Jtimmm 
(msL BL p. 1404) Veaecvaeoloael/iaya".-* 


ygs-esaldmif wastetr bw teau eaiiiedi 
,Witb .a iw >> i yitlwGiiMaTeflils 


w tth . a i m .awatfc y tib» (j in v a S Task know tn/u 
BsiM.AidflM«,4ls wmUfi uwa me in hi^ 

%^lldi1lsni; wtthoat (Mdklng one grain fk« wmo. 


Tber maiAaiVim tbit ^ waste’* is the cM fcmi of ^ waist/ but 
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the^ baiteo to inform the readur that deihlking U ** abating in 
ncKODing^ b Bo also in The Wite, where Mistress Snore exel^s 
^^Gos^ Qdssiyi what a good’ver would ye have! we are told 
that Qoodger u a name for the Devil in Devonshire. In other 
form^pf 'iH^rance Messrs. Maidment and L^n slmihirly display 
'thaiy anperiority over ordinary editors. In The Ptay-houee to be 
Zetf Bn^ntford is mentioned, and wo are informed in a note that it 
ii *'now conixuemorated chiefly by Oowper*B ballad of John 
Gilpin Southey and Ilaylev and Orirastiawe and Brnce seem 
all to have eonsplxm to omit tne vorse in which this commemo* 
ration, takes pl^; but Oowpor is not the only poet of whose 
works they seem to possess a unique edition. They have a 
Wordsworth which includes a poem called “ lleartleap Wall ** 
flh© Scotch for Well) and a Byron in which Don Jwm and 
(yol. L p. 31) are cut down into “sostinos/* or stanzas of six 
luies.** They have also a Pope which proves that the little 
nightingale of Twitnam was“ one of the ghouls who fed upon the 
docensed lMrcato*s brains** — f.c. upon D'Avenant’s. NowPr)pois 
a writer of whom they ought to speak well, for ho is the only 
man we cim remember who hrts ns8<jrtrd that the act of mis- 
quotation in itself implujs the possession of a certain amount of 
learning, and never surely have tlKjre Is^cn such inveterate mis- 
quoters as this pair. They misquote Scott, they misquote (libber, 
and, above all, they make a hush of our good friend Pejivs, On 


f\Vei 


the 8th April, 1668, according to thorn, I Vpys records: 
the UnfortumUe Lovert — an ox tmordi nary play.’* We turn to the 
immorial ** Diarv,” and the verdict is “ no extraordinary play 
mothinks.” On the previous day, nccordingto them, “ Mrs. Knipp 
tells mo that my Lady Gjistleuuiine is mightily in love with Kart 

of their house that the thing is roost certain, and Br^ch 

Moodale only privy to it.” We turn again to our I’epys, and 
discover that “ITort ” is Jacob I Fall, the rojaiHlancin*, ana “ lk»ch 
Mondale ” is Beck Marsliall. Even wIumi they copy corrr^ctly they 
choose the wrong passage to transcribe. They have the 1826 
** Clarendon” before tliem, and loll us that Oharlcs J. gave 
lyAveuant a ** sharper reprehension than was usual for him to 

§ ive to any other iwiui.” Had they taken the tro\iblo to look at 
ae bottom of the page, they woufd have scon that Clarendon’s 
genuine words wore tiiat the King gave him mun^ reproachful 
terms, and a ahariMr reprehension, than he did ever towards any 
other man.” whicn is infinitely etronger than the other. Thir 
curious iten for blundering is not ctmfiued to the English Imigunge. 
Nom deplume brjoomos with iliem nojmm de pliime: and tlu'y 
throw accents about in the most lils^ral manner. 

Mr. Maidrnent, ns wu have always underHloo<l, is particularly 
iMmoil in podigroos and the liisiory of the jHjemge, nn<i wo had a 
right therefore to e.\poct aeomacy on these points if w^e found 
error on every other. PerhapH, )lierofort>, it is the other partner 
who is responsible for the followiii;' strangle misstatement. They 
wo speaking of the well-known st(^ry of Kanisav switching Philip 
Uerbert over the face on Iho raoeoourso at Cioydon, and say: — 

Jsmes, whose avuirsiun tVom durlJing is notorious, -tss the only prrson 
srho approved of the pUMillaulnunis coiulurt of lii(« Wi'IUfvtjitiiroil Invnuritr. 
Ko iviui ruiscsl to tho in token oi' ttin luonureirs nppnitiution of Ids 

tdoption of tho Koyiu maxim Ihtui Vneijin, IUoti,*M'(t nro the iNineoful. 
Uaiiisay, for sppcaronco sake, amt to npprasc tho Knghnh iioldUty, was 
iMnishod tiio Ckuirt for a short tiiuo. anti vuxm hin r<«turn was proKeriftM) a.'* 
Viscount Harldingioii of tho KiiigUom oi* .Soothuul. Thnn J'Uthp hit 
\mrugcfor tubmitting to far twUchrtf^ ooil Uamtuu hi* for Muutchifoj him. In 
t6ao Uamsoy was eroutod Earl of lliddcmm iu iiii^laiKl.— \ol. iii. p. 6. 

This reads ciroumstontially enough, but it ia incomx't fi-om Ix^ 
fanning to end, as a few dates will show. The switching took 
place ntOMydon in March 1612, and Philip llerKirts |iatent n.^ 
Laid of Montgomoiw bears dale May IO05, nearly seven years 
previously to it. We have not tho niVans at hand of ascertaining 
the date of Itaiusny’s elevation to the it^cottish ])ceragu, but wo 
ms()oct it was edlf earlier. At any rate, he was “ John I.ord 
Itaiusoy, Viscount Haddington” in 1608-9, when Hen Jonaon 
wrote tho Masque upon his luarringe, and tho p^)bAbility is that 
he wos ennobled by James shortly after ho had slain tho Karl 
if Gowrie with his own hand at Perth in 160a No lustorinne 
}r biogrwbers have ever exnlnined tlie cause of this quamd 
between .ICainsay and ‘PeinbroKc, but a flood of light is thrown 
tpon it wken we find from. the (lalondar of t$tate Palters that at 
he time of the switching they wore rival candidaU^ in ** begging 
he Mtates” of Sir Henry James* who had refused the oacn ^ 
lUogiancc, and whose goods and lands were valued at 1,600/. or 
1 ,700/. per annum, 

After our account of tho i^^annor in which MernnkMoitlmcnt and 
iKigan have performed their duties, we ate euro our readers 
will thank us for telling them that, besides the ordinary copies 
which are procurable for half-a-guiuea a volume, tbov may perhaps 
be not too late to soour i one of the 150 printed on laige paper, or 
of the 30 prilled on Whatman’s pa])er, or perhaps even one of the 
pnceleas 4 which are impressed ny hand upon veilom. Tho four 
vnittnms already puhUsbod Cimtain 1573 pages among them, and 
we m beyond the mark in saying that criUoal editors, 

ai Gifford and IWoe and Collier, would pronounes that a 
bloMiisr pw page is considerahlv below ihOv average namhsr to be 
{buBtintlunnu ^ 

flinM As above war in the fllth an 4 oocHndiM vchurm 
boeinoAl ks Sfppeirimce. We have onfy turned ovwtEte JeavtSi 
hot hm iten enough to eatisiy us that the efitms m oonskluot 
to tjhs kit For example they givu the title of ^ origlwd kmm 

Itaemnhl; 


flve Imes in all, but they c^ontrive to make three blmiders. 

S rinUnr's name is wrong'; the publisher's name is wrong; an 
ate is not whit it ought to be. 


The 
and the 


ZTXCKFS SWISS ALLMENDa* 

S O^TE information may by an effort bo dug out ot this bodk, 
but the spado has to make its way through a thick depth 01 
twaddle, and sometimes worse than twaddle. Mr. Zxncke TeaQy 
went to Switzerland with a purpose. He went to see and kiazn 
something, and not simply to aay how near be bad been to hreakiiw 
his neck. He went to loam something al^ut the common lan^ 
the folkland, the ager puhlicue, which still survives in many parts 
of the OouftMienition. And a man who goes with a rational pur- 



preser\*ing. Mr. Zincko has nicked up enough 

Allmtnds to have made a good article ; but unlucloly he would 
make a book. So, besidos the Allmmde, which we are not at all 
sorry to liavo, wo got tho “ Walk to see thorn,” for which we have 
not the least wish. The name is enough ; wo know the thing of 
dn^rineSA which is coming when a man looks out for a lively 
title. Wo must tell Mr. 2 incko plainly that, though wo take an 
interest in his subject, we toko no iutt^rest in his personal odven- 
tures. Wo do not care to hear about himself ana his guide, and 
his inns, and his wife and his wife's maid and the small boy. 
whether dressed in blue or in the cantonal uniform of the school 
at Aigle^ or in pure gold, for wo guess that the golden figoro on 
tho outside witli his hat on a stick represents the small £[>y and 
not Mr. Zincke himself. W*o might have guessed that a chaplain 
in ordinary to the Queen would have something of ia^ion aixmt 
him ; so he need not Lave told us tliat, when at home, he dines at 
8 r.M., but we 10*0 siiicendy sorry to hear that he does not breakfast 
till 10 A.M. Those ho calls ^‘regular hours and regular work”; 
we bud fancied that most of those who do regular work hroak^t 
earlier. We really dej not care to hai'o it throwm in our face in 
every jiego how very well satisfied Mr. Zincke ia with himself, 
and now very little he knows of tho lani^ago and history of the 
country through which he is passing. Wo have our suspicionB of 
every man who, through iiny country, talks about its lan- 

guage us ** patois.*' The man who sees “imtois” in Allomannic 
High-lhitcu would most likely see ** had French ” or something of 
the kind in the lingua dW of TouhniBc* ; he might even liavo 
some ugly name for the Nothor-Dutch of the oldest England. But 
wo have further suapieinns still of tho man who goes tlirough a 
Gorman country and ilmgs in French words at ove^ step. 

Mr. Zincke sols out by going to pay a visit to a rroflessor of tho 
University of Ikisel at iiis country house. In — shall wu &iy tho 
paloief — of Mr. Zincke, the Frofessor becomes ‘*M. Ileusler, JVo- 
fmeur de Droity' and prest ntly, by a flight further south, he is 
nuido to take his rillcgiolurn {eic). ‘Every Itathhaue or tho like is 
an Hold de VtUe^ oven in Altdorf itself, Mr. Zincko's baggage is a 
ane and a malle ; he pa \ s his guide so much tout comprie 
soinutinies gives a bmme main, and he talks about the Bureau de 
iUatislitfue du Dtjuirtenunt. federal de I'JtUSrifur, Ho gota to 
Bom, and, to tho coiifubiou of all occIcsiasliciU geography, finds a 
** cathedral '* tlnare. And, to the confiisiMn of temporal geography, 
ho also “ orders un tinrly dinner at the ^chweizor Hof [sic], a l^go 
now hotel, the back hilcony of which commands an admirable 
view of the mountains of tho Bemceo Oberland.” Mr. Zincke 
does not tall us whotbor the early dinner showed what he *^ll ft in 
another ploce Mvunt cultivation of the stomach,” hut wo 
heartily trust it did ; still Mr. Zincke should remember that it is 
not of the faintest importance to any human creature, save himself 
and those who may bo mlied on to act professionally in the matter, 
when, where, or how Mr. Zincke dines. But ho has surely con- 
founded Bemerhof and JScAwcizprhofy and a faint curiosity b raised 
os to the hour of the early dinner, for the hour at which many 
moniberH of tho Federal Assimibly dine at the SchvsekerJM would 
doubtless seem ve^ early indeed to a gentleii^ whose ** nigular 
hour ” is 8 r.if. Indeed it would be quite impossible for the 
8wiss legislators to dine at all if they did not get their breakfasts 
somewhat curlier than (ho ro|pl chaplain's other regular hour” 
of 10 A.M. Mr. Zincke himself si'uuis to have at last grappled 
with this lust fiict, fltr, wheu he gets to Glarus and has to 
go to a man in outhority there, he goes to him — no, he pre- 
sents himself at his door” — at 8*30, for he '*kiiew that at 
time a Swiss man of business— every one here is of course a man of 
business — would not bo found still loitering over his hroakikst” 
He takes with him an English barristen whoss acquaintsnoe ho 
had been so fortunate ns to make at the ulamttr Ho^and who wfa 
fiuniliar with Oermao. ” We see the advantage of this aeqaamtsaoe 
in the dots over the a in GUimerl Had Mr. Zincke been so fertii- 
nate as to make the acquaintance of the English Iwneter sooner, 
he mmht have learned that there ate dots in the naooe Zorich i V 'ena 
that the river need not be lengthened into ^ore. InMr.Zihcke'a 
l^otf again, whajM to make up for the aeedkM 11 which dwr j 
German fideiida add to amne English names, a Lmedaimnmm is cutj 
dhwn to a Z an dm niiam. But Mr.*Ziiicka hoe h^ ^ 

I^mdammana than ha should have. At tho vsnr hl^ratt hi 
MS to Binh-^**hj ths tot momiiig tra^” to ^Sliltotoai 

a gttdhk i t maiaiM w « IToll miwtoi'r hdegh'JStmi . 
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uStMMwnHflima^rtnta*, "1 tenr Vk wm mmitiag 
an«KM?* SnSSw m» to “wqfMrt iffl ? * ^ * *! ' ".*? * " * 
«Am oflbid mK^whiinm to th* wntij *• 

krfp Mr. Cnefa teM* mwMwliBa BtoDy m mart nqptou ^ 

alairtmaimi^UmcMrfaaigirtwrt ofaigmwt(tBOWM>w«»mm^ 


the nipgiiy or oorpontion.^ Of soch corpotutioiM ** at 

theio^ he truly aaji that b them ** thiie is nothing political in a 
kgii^tire or adas^tiatiTe sense,** and that ** in ikiM cant^ms Uie 


Ohiraii las ha.^p)|a Msit'ln his atfenapt fie Marirt^iilrQiM niM^^^ 
esft«t,eri^tMldbseHS«t ' 

ITMr. ZlndbwuuldlwitlhbltenrM 

btn the aaiuiid language of Swiss |s4Hites^<^^ 


out ^uae, onak lampted tossy the AalQid uCiBk pBt y * '* 

if he muld tall ua whether ha ailtodfScm « I’Weib^lirm 
Ommnd$ or what, there would be aottie hoM ul isHtfaltt dh m 


haea a teff*-****^ ^ ^ Fraaidsnt to ha new atjla, and that, foi^ 
insriT^tiwtitkcB thaahiaf magiatrata of Olarua was Landamman.” 
The ama moat hare baen changad vary lately indeed if it la not 
itill& hut our doubt la whether it wee the Landammann of Olarua 
that BIr. went to sea. Them are Pieaidenta of various 

dmijiiai b Switaerland as wall as alaawham, and Mr. Zincke may 
have kUan into the mina miataka as a weU-dis|^d rural houses i 
hold who diowod to a ocdlm officer fiom Oxford, who chose to 
eall himaalf ^^tha Bean of Wadham,** the same respect which they { 
would have dtown to a bearer of ** Very ReverBnd^’ honours. 

A giavar fhult than all these is the hitter and ignorant contempt i 
with which Mir. Zinoka always lyeaka, or rather always m>as out , 
of his way to spsak, of the rdigion of the country through which ' 
be is passing. Wa am quite ready to hear about tlio AUfuetnh ; we I 
do not want to haar Mr. Zinckeb twaddle either about llomanism 
abroad or Hitoaliam at home. It is worse still whoa he goes 
out of hk way at once to display his own gi^tic ignorance 
of the hktory of the country of which ha k speaking, and to utter 
stupid calumniaa against one of the greatest benefactors of tlmt 
oountrv. ^What name in Swiss history better deserves reverence i 
than toat of the holy Nicolas von der Flue, who came forth from hia 
harmitaga to pmaoh peace and goodwill to Confederates likely to 
fall aaundar, whose exhqytations brought about the Covcmant of i 
Statu.and whoaa work Ihrea to this day in the fact that Freiburg 
and »>lothum am still members of the Kverbisiing Ijof^ioP 
Perham it k too much to expect the comfortable and s^f-estisiled 
English parson, royal du^nain, and Vicar of Wherstead, who ; 
hreakfasta at lo a.ir. and dines at 8 p.x., to feel much sympathy 
for the anchorite who held no benefice, who had no place at c^urt, 
whose meals were doubtless a good deal simpler and tesa ** regular ** 
than breakfast and dinner at Wherstead Vlcainge. But he need 
not stop to vilify the saint and patriot. ].iet this stand as a speci* 
men of what an Enghsh clergyman, who we trust can excuse 
himself on the plea of invincible ignorance, dares to write of the 
man who saved uk c^itry firom the curse of discord : — 

He a taint I Heaven save the mark ; and tome day aend the tire pie folk 
of Unterwsiden better ideM on what goet to make a taiiir. This taint wat 
one only because to indulge a inorbi<l crotchet, at all events a iiiittakvn and 
mliichlevfius idea, he dcmerted hia family, and the duties he owM u> them, to 
Us neighbours, and to hinuielf, to live in solitiKhs and mortiiicaiion, in % 
cave ; and who gave oot. as vouching for hia sanctity, that for eighteen 
years heaven had enpported bis body with no other food than the sacraioi'ntal 
wafer, received ones s mouth. Tlus waa what made him a saint. Why, | 
there is not s rend parish in England without Ita poor I lodge, who is a | 
better man, a truer swt than he ; and who, if at last he were to break down 
under the strain on mind and body he is now maiifuUy sustaining, and at- 
tempt what invested this old crasy ssretic with the halo of salntliomi, would 
be bid by the law to mainuin. and not to desert, his family. And who, if j 
he wore to defkad hia dereliction of natural duty by the assertion that Iwavvn ; 
was keeping him alive without food, would be regarded as belonging to tlio j 
same class of impostois aa the Welsh fasting girt 

Then there eomes some more stuff about poor Hodge.” We ' 
wonder wbethor linger k a very common name at Whentoad. It < 
certainly is not in other places. • i 

And now, at the end, for a little about the Affmetuk thomaelvea, ! 
about which Mr. Zincke does, also quite at the end, tell us a little, 
alter a sli^t ap|nroach to the subject when he took his letter to 
tire Fresideni, or whatever be was, at Olarus. At Olarua ** the 
chief object ” of Mr. Zincke^s vkit was ^ to hear, from another Swiss 
authoiitv, soother account of what k meant in these cantons by 
the wrnii Gorpoiadon.” If Mr. Zincke had told us what Genn^ 
word he meant by " Corporation,” the object of hk researches 
would be somewhat elearer. We suspect that the word that he 
bad in hk hetd waa Farsm. For he talks of ^ a oorpoiation for 
edncatioiial purpooes possessed of four aipes. and another for the 
encouragement of ringing.” And directly after be calk this last 
the ringing Vmin, or oorporation.” Of such corporetions ” aa 


meaning. Aa it k, wd are aa puaakd Si th* 

bkarly was. t 4. 

At the very end of the book, eropnbigoiit rintm a real rett elf 
chatter, we do Mr. Ziuokek notmi about ths AXkmmifp 
which riicw that there are nrements now aiid then whan bia 
ceases to chatter and really Hops And Hr. SSnefte t*ck^ 

quotes ** M. Emile de Laveleye, a karued which mahia 
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tioiialy return the pat on the back to the slsndmw of Nbmka Wgk 
dor Fliie. Luckily, we have M. de Ijavekye't mSt arUrio in thd 
JFbrfwSpAf/y Jt»view alongwide of Mr. Zinoke*i book^' In fihat 
article he does not enter into the question whether the lystsm 
of the AUtmnd, that k the preservation of part of the land 
of every frwartWe, eotiiHiuae, or parish as jfhUtUmd or iresr 
pMicuif can be brought back again In countries where I# nai 
died out of use. He only argues fur keeping It where it exkttii 
and for making it an invanable rule in new aettlementa In 
America, Auatxmia, or anywhere else. To our mind the great 
difficulty everywhere k t£e presence of the class of cu 

BeiwMm who are sure to arise. The old story of js^pu/ia and 
phbi comes up again overvw'liere. In the Aiitnmd mtsm eae& 
fiouseholder among the burghen has hk allotment of the com* 
mon knd to till *, he may turn ao many cows into the eommoih 
pasture*, he may cut so much wood in the common wood, Tbks 
of courao in no way interrerea with the existence of private jpRK 
perty, hoMmut^ alon^ido of the fMltmd ; but here k the /olkAiid, 
In which every member of the community has hk right, and wbiek 
gives every moiuber of the rummuuity something to start with, 
aoninthing to kll back upon. Mr. Zincke argues that thw 
acquisition of wealth by other moans will destroy thk right A 
man may cut wooil in ‘preportion to Uio aixo of nk house *, that 
would bo, in the primitive state of things, In proportion to tha 
sise of hia family ; a man who has got ricn will build a big house 
and so get a gitiiier share of wood. He will also want hired 
labour, and so will destroy the primitive equally of conditions. 
But the sYstom uf/olA:/mtd *does practically go on wben there is great 
inequality of conditions. Take for instance .Ghirus, which is pro* 
hably just now the most ittmarkably placed community In tha 
world. Here is a manufacturing community which is a pure 
democracy — where, to put it shortly, the leguilativo power k in 
the hands of the workmen. If they want a Ten Hours* Bill, or 
any other hours* Bill, the Glsrus workmen need not petition for it ; 
they havesimplv to |mis 8 it. With our notions we should think such 
a society must bo in ao endless state of revolution, confiscation, 
what not. But, os a matter of fiict, it is not. The fiAHirnd savns 
it; the primitive theory of nropertv is the conservative element in 
the primitive dcmfx;racy. The Gwriis workman is not tncrelv a 
wormuan ; ho is als<i a sharer in the common fiflklnnd. He naa 
no need to run after new tbeoriea of conuuiinism, while he hiia a 
primitive communiani of a butter kind. We may add that Mr. 
Zincke a last cliaptcr, No. XVL, is quite worth reodmg* But M, db 
Laveleyo's article should be read with it. 


GEOKGK ELlOrS P0EM8.* 

W HEN George PJliot took the world by surprise with tbai 
HgKinuK ^ the first eflect waa a kind of Snteilcictiial 
resentment among critics. Ihtiv wt^re not ormtent with denying 
that the new poem was succesaKul, but they proceeded to show aU 
manner of excellent reasons why it could not have been succesaful* 
Home said that a novelist had no business to write poetry, fmgettlqg 
that within the present century there hod been at least one ilhuH 
trious example of the coiuhinstlon. Home said it could not be 


im of a corporation must be kepi quite disUnct from that of a 
nmuieipslity, or of any ffirecUy political mganisgtion.” 6o in 
Eugbitid the govenififfi body of a aehool, though the school may 
be endowed with lan^ and still more a voluntary aasoeiaiion for 
■mging, k aoQMahing quite diflbient from the borough or parish 
in whidl the iiislittttta m*y be placed. But we sgres with Mr. 
jffinchsthat ^theaulneetwaa inexplieabie,” and that oonfiisioQ 
has bseome wore* confomriad ” wh^ we rm the folkre^ 

The esodurioal had bsm widOog to Some to^ cu aeas oat of Its rim* 
pliriiW and tatoOk^cy, was that a cstporstiou hm no dksot taillitosl 
alMwiiatoveirr^ It ha body riOwr of rid lMtf«ts,«r «r Bris s nw, 
foriritorivtlw iHMd of tfcseMGteto npablinL) siHk^ 
SMUvridlittkJSdsd pfepiriir oasn ftr scsmi dsutsotoeoti ana tbatHk 

ktlNpAtii^sai^,.wW«h 

*** ^-*** J^ 


totfrtw rt« wlttwaMr) 


poetry because it woe phihjsophy, fatgetting that philosophy hia 
been trsnsfused into poetry by a series of the masters of the art 
from the author of the Ifook of Job dowuwarda, and that in pia* 
tiottlar much of the classical dmmatio p<ietry of the warld k evl* 
nently pbilosc^bioal. Home said it was too difBeuli, foigetihqr 
that the questions presented by real life ate very difficult, and tm 
a dramatic expositum of c^implicsied motivea k nut likely to btr 
very (sitbful if every oan^less reader can at once nndcfstaod it. 
Otlm confined then^lves to objectk«os of a more bgkimate kind 
against the mixture of narrative and diamatie formsi and varioua 
ciher matters in the execution of tha wol%. tkt all thk did Hat 
prevent the Spanuh Oipip from making a deep impressioii on 
readers who cared more for poetry than for omhkl 
They oyna to tha oondusion that, wheUiar Gooigu SSot ^uAi to 
have writtan poetry or not, aha had^ In foot, written 4 wny Conrf" 
darabk poem. And tha criBea thamarivs* unoonatdoualy afk 
mittsd it by tba very itrini^ney of tbak Jttd|pBi*4taw thmo* 
mmii as watt aa admtrexa treated thn bpolr, not «a Bto ad^ 
tmos perihna of a novt^bot rethaflret%ktafftnew^ 
na euceesa which *t fim aeaniad doiibifrd has now Jma 
by the more dallbemla retdiet of tha clem whom ertriai 
Mipreln topmnmL flndkknt ptoaf of thk k afforded hy tha 
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Jlkir irtk» im w >b*Q>om fhe Mith M' 

SIUm iSt I^Nl «IM* ^ tcrilw 1 ^ 

V WmmMMfttmiMtfalelitt 

Tb IM nnft iM tlMM^ Vi tiM i!3^ 0M 
la M ll«art»«r to ibi diilBeMd 

IVb MM^hto thit iOBto ineoBMiDiHi retnbkmDMr pomXWj mag- 
aniiA tar ^ Mootatkm of tlio motn, hua hm taraugbt s wmt « 
iMiftar ottpet tlMDi «mld hm htm olitMiiod hf may dolibenito 
jSSSto of BiwIiapMW^ ivrMttff in bis sonnets. 

mmy omr to ov mdsfi tnt ws bsTo porformsd onW bslf 
Bo oAflS of n CBittay to we bsfSi^tolTO of tlto exeelknieo of Qotiiyte 
9ltat% wxnk ODd sokl mriidvg of its iknlts. Onr snswer is that we 
fynk it o ctilleV dntjr to dwell on merUs wbiefa sie of s kind not 
eosl^ omodotsd it • tot gisnoe father tbim on detoti in exeon- 
tion whidi sie oompiiotiveTy triftiaff. The criticisms we reiVstn 
ton ittsldng sie in this osso both obrious and uuimporUmt Mors* 
oveCi Geom Eliot is not one of those esrelees or pwvenie writen 
who have lo he constantly reminded of their iiuilti ; and when we 
bnvs in onr hands the good work of a csrefUl artist^ we may 
indnlge the natmal deeire to let no petty queetionings disturb our 
enjoyment 

sm GECnOK LAWRENCE'S *FOIlTr-Tini£E TEARS IN INDIA.* 
rpHlS ie a most intefesting book. Sir George liawnmce has 
X had more than a cm^nn share in the events which make tip 
the Indian Idstory of themst half-century, and he appears during 
the whole period of his service to have kept a diaiV. This hsa 
now been comprseseit and broiiohi into readable shape by Mr. 
EdwardSi late of the Bengal Oivil Service, htmmdf the author of a 
most intereetii^ narrative of tlirilling adventure and escapes 
dinting the Mutmv. flow much of the present work may bo aue 
to to author ana how much to the editor we cannot tell, but the 
result^s a book which bears the impress of that aoctiracy as to dates 
end facts which can only be obtaineil by recording ibeiu at the 
time, without to tedionsness of a joiirm pure and simple, and 
wluch is so interesting from lirst to ImI that few persona who mke 
it up will he able to lay it aside till they have reaa on to the end. 
Wo hare merely one amall criticism to oHor at starting. The 
nmk ascrihed to the difterent officers mentioned in the hook is not 
always what they held at the time of the events described. Tbo 
prenent C^oeral James Abbott, for example, wns not Major*’ 
Abbott when ho made his colehrativl journey to Khiva nt5arly 
forty years ano. There are, wo think, one or two other sHjwi of 
to same Idn^ small bloiuishos which might be comeUid in a 
aubsoquent edition. 

Sir George Lawicncc, to eldest of the fkmily of disiingtiisbcd 
brotbers, arrived in India in 1821 ns a comet of cavalry. Ilia 
flist seventeen years of service were quite uociyentAii, passed 
in to ordinary routine of Indian oanumment life, with occasional 
moves tom one station to another, until 1838, whan the 2nd Ben- 
gal ligi^ Cavalry, of which legiment Lawrence was still lieu- 
tonaDt and adjutant, was ordered to tom part of the force 
assombled to to ooenpetfon of Afghanistan. The Bengal amy 
appaam at tot tune to have Wn in to lowest state as regards 
dmripUne and organisation, although the tot was not ditcovered 
till afterwards. It bad outlived the days of 1/ord I^ako and 
to mat Mahratta war; for many yean it liad not bm op- 
poasd to any worto foe ; and any locompetent old ganeiid, pro- 
vidkid ha bad served in to Poniuaiila, wtm thought good enough 
to coiniwasid it Indeed it cannot bs'said to have baen commaiided 
atalL It took oara of iteedf. It is to tohkm to ascribe to 
decay of to Indian army to to AfSprban disastars, hut thtsappears 
to be mlstakiag oauas to affbot ; these disaatem would not nave 
oeeiuiud if onr mitory organuarion bad not been in a wrstohad 
ataCsf toy wars nnwly to storm which blew down to 
foUan bcandi. The ttet advanea into A%faaaiataO| through the 
Bobm Put, note Sir John Kasne, reads more like to retreat of 
abeslaBamBy UumtooDoppoaed advance of one which bad not 
feattj opma to oampsiffn. Sneh wia to want of diadpline, 
and to pnqpoatssm way In wkieh to order of maich was oign* 
ntoed, or dbumsgsousad, that one officer^ of to idth Ismeanii tSok 
to^sarvnntawitli kiiB| **altkong)i prohibitoiy ordafa had been 
laroamtsd, IMliag tna number to each officer**; oaa^foUowesa 
warn mmiaenrii aknmn wi^^ raoqp, while otomdiad of mm* 
aasionantoiiny; tolittar-aoetawarea«toK,aadlamqttanUto 
afboggsgatoahMlmdtolmdsatTCyad topiv^^ mtebecom* 
tattnpiqrtnnibkain. AsrivadbaftoClkiiinaa, totooiotm 
wUBwnMmfiaimkad bsan iinda,lke gntaa wars Hotra in 
by a hmy Iriwin aion and andiray of to 
iuttynclianof to toss toato topkm 

, tottoowqpaign tolsatog wtoappSanna^ 

Hmgsaa^vnsi 
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Ok rescMnigeabnt to tons' tot'ap toir 'taNUm mm 
^rn marimSM tarlto mUk- anwwsndid^ dSto 
totawtaw md climrin tom ItoiiMd bastom gtoktt f^ 
mtotod'mrM toaswemannsnl to awatof and i 5 il#to 
enntiona^ toty jtoes H mto hnm to tt toN^ 
hem witottoty atonf Msiito ^ m k mIim -Sd 
ssSar whkh tobwa reads at toshta nmr an If to aeallklMl^ito 
cenad lent year, and no ons waa nme c wiinsamt to towrta B to 
OaptalB Lswrenea, who waanttoatoa mlRto st a i toy B to 
Envoy, the ttufhrtunato 9 ir Wilton Htonaftoli to nnm 
pied thia eonddential poat» his mmativa has a s pada l vtoh ant h 
emoa impoilnnt reaped throws a nsw itot on to aveith Wal 
may ha say that vaciUatbn and inoapaeily ruM ta mr aMtoj 
eounoiK m pnmlyeed to hanrta of toss who tom baas ato 
with energy and decision ** ; hut we do nottoflt to sa m shtfasr "" 
fhnn to event which he ton, that it has 
onr ewuitrv a stigma tom whieh, in to Jkaf ^ 
nsvar totilly recover.** In the first pbsa^ H kaa been \ 
to axaggerate greatly the extent of the dknstsr. An 
^anay "which was masmmd at Oabnl eonriitad of anabafttaUant 
British inihuiry, six hnndred strong ; one bathny of iihlin|to bto 
artittary; three regiia«»nta of Beam uathre IntoliTt sompihda 
about two thousand lAan ; port of a regimmit of IlSngnl naSh 
cavalry, and some irregular troops of soto which had bean raiii 
for local service. The whole of this smaD foina might hava has 
destroyed withmit any sensible shock to Britiah power if Bey ha 
^ed ffghring like men, inatuad of being shot down mknrab^ aa 
dcfoncetem mob. In the next place, it fiitoioit hnmiMatvabie to 
any such combinHtiou of folly aa ton ohameterhuid our m 
cuMingn should over he repeated. Lord AuddAnd, to wsalm 
Gov«mor<Geneinl ever eeiit to India* dispkyt tom tot to lai 
the extremve of raahncta and supinoncss. To aend a fores t 
Ahrhanritan at all, with the Puigab and ita Ings unndy SIU 
army intervening, was an act of nudiuaea ; but, Bis baivto bM 
dona, not a single rsesottahle precattriou waa tton for B 
safety of the force, while I.iord Auckland abeufutely insisted bi 
requiring a poor incompekmt gouty old gentleniantotaka tocom 
mand of the troops them against his wish. Bir G. Lawrence indeei 
speaks of General Klphinstone aa a skilfol soldier, wall vomed k 
ail branches of bis profession, and a nnturally brave man, cool an 
undaunted in danger,** althoi^h now prostmied In mind and bod 
by severe and prutra(*ted illness ; and thb ia Be only piaoa of to 
sentiment which diaHgurcs the liook ; for as to Bis weh*meac 
whitewashing, it must bo obsorvtal that Elphiastone not only sni 
no sign of skill or coolness in danger, but that hhi conduct tomftn 
to last seems to have b(’*on conspicuous ft»r the absonee of aitbs 
quality. Every military foult tot could have haen oomnilttad t 
to gcmeml in command a|)peani to have been exhibited, while, aa i 
what ia said abrnt his elifiractsriiftlo virtues having he^ ohiRuni 
by illness, even a man suffering tom gout wight Iwve died in B 
fitdd at the boad of his troops. 

It was in trul It not the enemy, who showed tliamsslves a con 
temptible foe in actual fight, nor the Cabnl snows, for there wi 
nr» necessity to have eucounUired them, which effheted the min c 
Klphinstone’s brigndo ; hut the wwikmws and inoapaolty of B 
British Isadors, amt the coDsequeni demomiixathm of those hn 
mediately nitder them, and the indiscdpline of the twops, l^r G 
lAwrsnce endeavours to defend bia immediate ebief^ Be ttn 
fortunate Kiivov, from a share of blame in to affma whisi 
brought about the disaster, but here he seems to us to show a no 
uonatiiml {aurtiality. Hir VVillioni Macnogliten cvrUiiiily manifestei 
a d(*gr<M) of (Mirsurinl and moral courage which was In sirikit^ 
contriist with tbo bearing of the two senior military offiooti 
but f<7r the total want of tm^vision displayed In our arrsngv 
ments for ooinj;)atMm to head of to local GdvoniiiMiot 1 
surely to peraon moat rcspoosible. Thus our author apologisea A 
Maomm^tea'a amission to occupy or destroy to forts ui tonsigl 
bourbood of the Oabul cantimmcnt, and whhdi saMpfolely eon 
maaded it, bocanMi Lord Auckhind deolined te asneskm IM 


nurohnse, nqieatedly proposed by him, on aoeounA of to eocpMMN 
but ar ■ " ' * ' 


•inmg man wielding such powem as wsre i m t w Mdi a d to B 
Envoy dnnng the ocmipation of A%haniatafl would not ksf 
allowed a matter of detail of Bis sort to be ragukrtsd by to dti 
tsat suihorities in India : nor ia it to be supposed Bst, if be to 
•nfoiced bia pvf>possi witbmifficicututgenoy, Bs Gosunw Cto ssi 
would bsvs talssn on bijueslf to rsepomubilily of wiBtohto 
a ss ent to s measiire abecduteiy n eosm a ry finf to safidy of Ik 
British aurnsoo. Again, it is said thnS MsciMij|ktMi *^protdstsd 
sgaiosi flit inssneanniigemeDt mtdiw whktli toCemmlsssrlstafani 
Wiso 'Moeated oulaide the entrenched pcadtlon^ si^ bring Ughk 
datigerosa, bat was mfocmed tot there wts no loom rofttuM 
within to 


to cantonaeuts, which waa aU luquisad for ' 

But m m msuer of this amt it waa to duty of to Vuvoy we 
momly to protmt, but to order disthietl^ what ritoold be dsns; B 
nmetalb baainass wM asnly to Qommato to Ifo^ 
with him in to s mp oiis ihuity of to omsom Uoidbd to B 
oseufutioa of to sountry ; and ttonsssim toi toad' lto to aoi 
nsra ss sty whan to bead of to fiseoss was n noor. wtMHMi Ol 
mmi,ton^»hy^ to Ukimm 
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them. Had this been done, the whole coume of evenfe would 
probably bave been different But indeed there wee hard^ a 
iim^ap to the actual culmination of the final cataatrophei when 
a dimeiit and happier tuni might not have been dTun to them. If 
the Bala Hiacar and the city had been ooouped and retained 
immediately after the firat outbreak of rebellion ; if| fiuling thie, the 
forts which dominated the cantonments had afterwam been 
occupied) if the country in rear bad been kept open, so that 
auppliee could have been brought in ; if, in abort, a bold fWmi had 
be^ shown in any one way — if, even at the lest, when the 
miserable retreat Hm actually commenced, and the treachery of the 
onei^ was declared, a move backwards had been made on 
the &la Hiaaar—oven then, in Sir O. lAwreoee’s judgment, a 
position could have been taken up there for the winter and the force 
4 mved from destruction. 

But these reflectiona have carried us away from the aubjeet of 
' our no^^'^^ln this mieerable affair Captain Lawrence waa among 
tbgsa whose induct atanda out in bright contrast to the imbecility 
‘ And W6a]n]i»*dmf others, llow he became a prisoner on the occa* 
aion^ist 61 r William Macnogbten'a murder, escaping a aimilnr fate by 
.the stranMt fortune ; how he was afterwards liberated and became 
A second time a prisoner ; of tl^::trange scenes passed in captivity, 
wl^ some of the gJp^'Ainded of the ‘captives, amid suffering 
ana heroism, appear ui/havo had time for petty grumblings, human 
jiature being the same nature everywhere j of the curious mixture 
<of savagery and politeness exhibited bv their captor*, how 
Lawrence waa sent as an envoy into Pollocks advanciiw camp, and, 
ilia mission proving unsuccessful, had to return like another 
Begnlus. of his own will into the hiinds of his enemies ; how 
ovontually the prisonore obtained a rescue through the treachery 
•of their gaoler, just as they were on the point of being sold into 
hopeless captivity beyond the frontiers of Afghanistan — for an 
account of all these events we must refer the reader to the book 
itself. Li aU emergencies, whether sharing in the fighting that 
preceded the imprisonment ; or boldly bearding his captors and 
■oemanding better treatment for his fellow-prisonera ; or helping Uio 
forlorn women and children on their drt'ary imirches ; or running 
lacee with the Afghan guards; or, finally, acting as distributor of 
the scanty rations, ahd settling the little squabnles incidental to 
Alose packing and want of occupation, (Awreuc^e’s manly, straight- 
forward character and sterling good sonse stand out conspicuously. 
No one can read the book without being very favourably im- 
nreseed with the writer's gallant and kindly character, and his 
cietormination and good sense. 

It was llajor lAwreuctVa fate to become a second time the 
prisoner of a barbarous foe, when the 8ikh army rovultod from 
J^ritish domination in 1848, and he. as political ugeut on the 
Peshawur frontier, was cut oil* with nis wife for the time from 
joeans of succour by bis countrymen. IJoro again the respect 
which bis character had inspired among the native loaders 
stood him in f^ood stead, and he was well treated on tliu whole, 
Although his bfe all the time hung upon a thread. Finally, as chief 
politiou officer over the extensive lhij]U)ot country, Oolouol Iaw- 
lence, as he had now become, played an important part during the 
Mutiny, when his firmness, courage, and popularity with the native 
julers of those territories were largely instrumental in preventing 
the extension of anarchy into that part of the country. With the 
xestoraiion of peace to India tenuinatod an eventful and highly 
honourable career, and the narrative of his share in the auppi'os- 
oion uf the Mutiny brings to an end this very interesting volume. 


DR. OHANNIXG AND MISS AIKLN.* 

I N 1826 Dr. Ohanninff sent to Miss Aikin Lis work upon 
Milton’s character ana writings. She ai'knowledged the gilt in 
abetter which opened a ooxTsspondeiice lasting until hts death, in 
184a. The writers agreed that the correspondence should belong 
to the survivor, and it accordingly passed into the hands of Miss 
Aikin, and was left by her to her niece the pretioot editor. In a 
letter written by Dr. Ohanning in 1839 bo ea>*a that be would be 
gh^ to have bis own letters back to giuurd a^nst the possibility 
of their being published.” His reason is the very soima one that 
they often expressed crude notioos which did not accord with his 
delmrate juogment. It seems, however that in the opinion of 
Miss Aikin and her suoeossois this psohibition was not meant to 
apply to the letters as a whole, but only to particular parts of 
them: < Aoeotdingly Dr. Qhanning’s nephew and Mias Alkin’s niece 


have agreed to disregard it, and the oouee^uence of their decision 
is the appearance of the present voliimeb We confess that we fed 
indinod to qrmpathise with Dr. Ohannii^’s view, and ehould hare 
thonght^lt better to obey bis wishes implicitly rather than to assume 
that bis obiection would only apply to the paits which bare 
been omittca In each dbitteis we bold it to be the sound prin- 
ciple to incline to the side of undue suppieesion rather than to the 
sioe of undue publication. The world is already auffioientlr de- 
luged with vUueless correspondence; and when a writer of die* 
tbeiion haa a genuine teeling that his latten do not fiurly 
represent him, it teenis to be very ousatioiiable whether his wishea 
woeM bo disregarded. Beaidea tbtt gwieral olseotion, we cannot 
W ^ sttretonce ^ the volume tends to reconcile ua to a 

able diher ihr. Ohanning er t o Ifire 




Here and there there are obviously hat^^ utterenose^ end 
there are a good many expressions of opinioii which myht 
pfobably have been quanfied if the author had had Uie fear of 
^Ukation before his« eyes. There is, however, noti^ wy 
flagrant ; and our objection is merefy based upon the opinion that 
the intnnric value of the letters scarcely justifies their preesat 
appearance. They are not sufficiently remailcshle, that is, either 
from literary merit or firom the light which they throw' upon the 
character of the correspondents, to make it worth while to violate 
the general law which should maintain the confidential chereotsr of 
private lotion. ... ^ . 

Having said thus much, however, we may admit uiat, ai the 
lotton have been publish^, they are worth turnii^ovsr. tHi e 
characters of the writers are sufficiently known. Dr. O hamnny 
was a man of great eloquence and ability, and shared the geoeru 
desire of cultivated Americans to follow the movements of 
English thought and political activity. Miss Aikin, though we 
can hardly give her a very high place amoi^ our female authon, 
was a woman of much literaiy eminence in her d^ ; and as her 
religious tendencies inclined her to look up to Ifr. Ohsnnmg with 
great ree)>ect, he naturally trusted to her for informatiem at to 
the matters which interest^ him. Her character comes out rather 
amusinglv in some of the letters. By birth and education she was 
a strong Unitarian, and shared to the full the p^adioes comiDon 
amongst her class. She speaks with intense oisHke of the chief 
religious sciiools of the day. She hates the Evangelicals and the 
Hi|^ .Churchmen about equally; and she consoles herself for the 
rise of the Oxford scboof W regarding it mi a kind of set-off 
against the Olapbam sect. 8he nates the bishojMi heartily^ and 
looks forward with eagerness to a disestabhshment of the 
Church, which in her eyes was the embodiment of the evil 
element in English politics. She naturally considers herself, 
therefore, to bo a gooa reformer, if not a Itaoical ; and yet good 
solid British prejudices come to the surface evc^ now and 
then in rather incongruous connexions.^ When Dr. Channing ex- 
presses the ordinary American view of European politics, she fires 
up in defence of the English aristocracy ; and, though admitting 
theorotically that all manner of sweeping changes are neoesury 
in our Constitution, slio evidently holds that all English ways 
and institutions have somehow a vast simeriority to the pro- 
ducts of that democratic slate of society of which her favourite 
reforms would naturally liaslen the advent. In the last letter of 
the correspondence she la*comcs almost angiy at some remarks 
which l>r. Ohanning had innocently made as to the relative charms 
of English and American women. She assures him, not, os it 
would seem, quite politely, that when he was in England he saw 
but little society, and that of an inferior kind, and insists upon the 
d prion probability that the metropolis of the British Empire, 
“ the first city in tno world for size, for opulence, for difiiisiou of 
the comforts, accommodations, and luxuries of life, os well as for all 
the appliances of science, litoratiuo, and taste,” should provide 
Ix^tter manners than can be found ;^in an American iState capita). 
There is more patriotic pride in some vehement refunnors than 
they would bo altogothor willing to admit, in some other mat- 
ters, liowever, Dr. Channing seems to be mure just to Englishmen 
thou Miss Aikin. She evidently had some hearty dislikes which 
did not quite satisfy an oljserver removed from the sphere of little 
personal prejudices. She speaks, for example, very contemptuously 
of some distinguished men, such as Mr. Carlyle, Scott, Wilber- 
forco, and Coleridge : and I>r. Channing in each case protested 
very sensibly against ner rather presumutuous judgment. P'nglish 
nropbets indeed frequently have more nonour in ^knierica than in 
Loudon; and wo feel thiit Miss Aikin, if not exactly joahms of 
eminent compatriots, was very apt to be carried away by party 
prmudicea. 

llie interest of such opinions may not be very great ; but it is 
curious to Itxik back ujpon the views which wore expreued by the 
spectators of t^t period of history which is least familiar to most 
of us, and which yet hos the strougest influence upon ua — tlie 
history, namely, of the lost gimoration. Kuiming over these pagea, 
it is wf melancholy and luilf ludicrous to observe the tsagerneas 
^th which some questions were agitated forty or fifty yeara ago 
in tbe full hope of a speedy solution, which hevo certainly not got 
themselTre finally settled. Dr. Ohanniiw waa an ardent believer 
in the uniform progress of the species, and We are not sutpria^ to 
find him exulting in 1831 over the marveUoua speed wi& which 
the I^nch nation bad Wome politically oducaled, and evidently 
holding that the revolution of that year waa ffivlng a final answer 
to the great questions of the century. Miss Aikin ia equally en- 
thusiastic about the Reform BiU. It is to be a new Magna Chaita, 
and the King ia worthy of hia pMpIe. ** A patriot king I ” she ex- 
claims, ** ooco in a millennium is such a phm^B^ seen upon earth. 
Alfred waa our last” But, though the Relonn BHI is to put every- 
thing straight, she becomes frightened at intervala. AdreadfrilTial- 
tatiod, she saya in 1832, iaanpi^hing the country. Thouau^wiU 
be thrown out of work in the most fovoureUeesae^: and trade vriU 
be inteiiMmted. But for worse may be anticipated. Our oveMopu- 
laUoo, it&tnie,inaybe rembdied. but by what a remedy! In 
iboit| the cholera k oomiim; and BCisa Aflon evident^ expects that 
it wm slay its miUloaa. Neither the eludm nor the lUfem Bill 
did aO tm evU or all the good that waa oxpeelsd ftom thotm 
There were other diScnllks on the hoiiaott, focea foMeh, hof^^ 
eheentkipatadasnie^deRvcnMiee. In 1834 she eomiaaiilis $ 
the grewtk of TMk XmtoM, hot emorea Dr. Ohmolsir there 

hi nothing dsamMihiMra^ It wmi ahfoi liilfl fo fo dpe ii p t 
leifm Iff.ffodi -tagshif^ 
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Urn iaaom num tluHiiwlini In tkt flnt plMM» and tim on lli« 
mtOa. alto fa M dwrir pmwlnd Sto Uu^ 

bm JbnndnonramthvoMimm^ ndtIwMtoitoB •non^unm* 

ndiw to or viU •ubnUfa.” Xn 1836 oIm Im aiKW)«r|i^ 

ftott of noon to oimnwnwi. Br. tAannlaff bad aonattnica aiiMaa 
of ovOa mndttoy ten tba mat nwiM of {Knotty in w 1 mx« 

ototoa. “lambimy to aoqiMaB*yo«,”ahaaaya,"tbat^gr^ 

oifi to noMto dtoanitoUiig. Tba ItoiW'law baa mtoiad m* 
nf tha panr. Xlia ipioad of aducatioo to tapid, and 
tbapoaptotbaniaelvaaatadamandiBgit. 8omain«t«badMr.Gnaa,aa 
obo (Ml m wotbar htutr, bad mainuinodinaapeaob tbatPhuaiana 
WiHiWtsr adiKCatad tban Engliabmen, aad that we abandoned 
<m poor to ahaauifttl ignofanoe. In England each a miareprenen* 
Imtkm M this would not deaarre rafutation " ^ bu^ as people might 
not ba to well informod in America^ aha noinU oat for Ura 
Obana^b benefit how much we have alrtNidj done, in spite of 
her boglmi ** the bench of biah<m/’ and how speedily we shall 
distanPB the slavish Ihnissiana, So^ people are of opinion that 
the evik tbiw noticed have not vanished quite so spoedUy as Miss 
AUdn anUcipated* Certainly Dr, Channing entertained hopM 
equally declined to firustratioo* lie thinks that areipi of peace is 
eeitiog in owing to the extension of commei^ and that, if war is 
kept off a little longer, public opinion will be ovorpowcringly 
etrmiit against it. And yet, to do justice to Dr. Clianning, we must 
lemara that this is perhaps one of tho^pessagos which be would have 
seoardod as expressing a r4rudo opinion. Miss Aikin siterwards 
refers to in able lecture in which he argued that trade would not put 
a stop to war, inasmuch as it encouraged selfishness. This cer- 
tainlj is a more considerate opinion, and has been bettor con* 
firmed by subseqaeut history. 

Both Dr. Ohstming ana Mias Aikin made grievous errors, 
but they were errors ssliared by many others, and errors on 
the generous side. Both of them show a warm intoivst in 
the grjMt mavaments of the time, and a worthy estimate 
of thehr importance, though a very inaccurate jtidgment of 
immediate lesults. In this sense tlie corresnondence is creditable 
to both writers, in spite of occasional absurdities. If wo am 
dl^po^ to laugh at them, perhaps we might remember the 
principle that he who is without sin should cast the first stone, 
and our most profitable conclusion might be that, in all probability, 
the fears and the hopes expressed by eminent writers in our own 
day will in groat measure turn out to bo as vain as the luitici* 
pations of the last generation. The reform of the world is a very 
slow buiinoss, and if some people wore not unduly ainguirio and 
oihen unduly doleful, wa should probably carry it oat with less 
eneigy than at pruseut. Without rurther remarks unou this pi>itit, 
we will conclude by noticing a rather curious criticism by M iss 
Aikin on the style of Prescott^ii Ilistoiy. 8he finds fault with him 
for bis neologisms^ and especially for bis talking about a ** border 
and describing artisans as ** operatives.** Those, she thinks, 
are words which would not be used by an Englishman who baa 
mixed in good society, and one advantage of an aristocracy is that 
it sets a standard of taste which preserves the language from such 
innovations. If the use of such phrases were the wont outrage 
upon English introduced from America, wa could submit ^eiy 
pitcidly to their evil intiuenoe. 


A". 


TATLOB AND CHESTS HOME.* 
ahnoit nnique lot has befallen this wcU-kno^wn and most 
useful book— namely, to be prepared for a second edition by 
cue of its original authors more tlian flftv years after iU lint a{>- 
pseniioe. It was as long sgo ss iSxi that the first edition was 
nuUished In two volumes at the high price of etghlcen guineas. 
Of oouxse the bodr became out of print, in spite of its costliness, 
Ibr it iimplied a want that nothing else has met either before or 
since. AUr. Taylor, having survived his coadjutor fur many years, 
nwiaitsd Borne quite lately aa an octogenarian, and made 
aaangementa for bringing out a new editton of the book 
with which his name had been to long and so honour** 
abfy eonneoted. He had revised the work in presence of the 
edifiosi therein described, having rmrd fiirtber to recent dis- 
coveries in the topognphy and archssoW of Rome. He was not 
qiiied, however, to see the completion cl bis undertaking. The 
new eaition was about half-way through the press when its author 



his idharii honomed memory. 

The special and peculiar value of Taylor and Oresy 'a work is that 
UgjvesjaoiaMtteartUtfosInitches, hut detailed geometrical draw- 
isgi and mMnMMtttSi of so many of the chief mcoonieDts of an** 
efint B orn e . For aU pmctkal naspoaea them Wuridng dmi^^ 
aithsyinayhaeaDaAaremvatmdHk Fifty-lhiosyiare ago, when 
lhahoAwaafiist|tthUahed, pfaotogiapky hadnotlMevaotlm^ 
#i£ gioqr wkiioiwthawmihlsMswofafasmataUawhli^^ 
danringa and eqgiavloga cf that date. Photogn^y has aceas* 
k ipaadiwtaalnolataacmiiaireaf outBaa and detail, and it it apt 

fMoU, ft w ni S ii ww* mmm h Wbt, 
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Taylor to repfoduoe with Utaiil „ 

gvavfags of half a eat^my ««o. th» UluaMlliMaa k . ^ 
new edition seem to have hm for the moat pi^ fAMA 
tt<m the oriffmal platsa without any cihaiM beyond an on t aai aw al 
retouching ^ worn or namsgsd plaeWb OecasCmll^-Hkih ibr 1^ 
stanee, in Plate IxiH., whira gtvsa a parspaettve view of wa 
heights and cascades of Tivoli with the TVmmle cf VaSU on the 
brow of ths precipice, and again in Plata cxilr., in wbiah the 
Oolosaeum is the subject— we oannotbui compare thsae dd-lhshionad * 
illustrations, considerably to their disadvatilngOy with the an* 
quisite pbotograpbie views of the |iicturesque plaeas that are ao 
lamiHsr to us. But in the large rntyorily of aareii the maastited 
diawiupa of these two accomplii^ed arohUecta roaaseri thehr own 
value. No one could make use of a photogiwpl^ aa he could of 
these acoarate sections and elevations, in order tii rq^Siduos Ihl 
bulkiing or to study with severe ti/CiCixa^ bollkt^ 

ings and details. Here again the repubUoatl^'of this w^ Ui 
op{)ortunely timed. When it first saw the light the (lotUia re* 
vival of our days had not yet begun. The first, or nearly the first, 
Gothic church of Sir Charles Burry, Ht. Peter s at Brighton, wta 
not built till 1823, anfl it was tU^n or twenty years after that 
date before the Pointed styles had fairly come into general use ft» 
all ecclesiastical buildings. We do not say that modern Qothio haa 
now run its course and is likely to perish from among us. But at 
anv rate a broader eclecticism of aitdiitecluml style is now pre- 
vailing; and in the really magnificent outburst of street armii- 
tecture which adds so much interest U> the great new thorough- 
fariHi of the City, there seem to us to be some indications of the 
pofwible formation of a general characteristic oolectic style, borrowing 
romu features from all its predecesHora, and reliving and renewing, 
in |Nirticular^ the k*st traditions of the Benaissamw. Be this asTt 
may, our rising arehitecis cannot afibrd any longer to be i^orent 
of the real priuciplcs of the ant iu tie olsssical sly lire ; and the new 
edition of the standard work bouire us will be welcome, wo lum, 
to many profoasional students. It Is still as necessary for the 
exact study of the architocture of Home as the work of Btuart and 
lieictt is tor that of the architectural remains of Greece. 

We nrocii^d now to give some di^ription of the contents of this 
beautiiiil volatile. There are a humlriHi and thirty plaU^s in all, 
of which the lost^ No. exxx., is in reality the introduction to the 
whole, and takes its place accordingly first in the book. Tide, iu 
fact, is a ground-plan (»f ilie larger part of the Bonian Poruin. 
exfonding from the Capitol to tlie Uoioasmnii, and northward 
to the Temple of Mora ( liter and the Forum and Column of Trajan. 
It is altogether a new plate, lithographed from a new drawing 
by Mr. Taylor, and showing the many recent discuvorias in the 
tonography of the Forum made of late y<^. This gives It a peimliar 
value At this time. We cannot help wishing that the old pfate had 
been reproduced side by tide with the new one fur the juike of 
eoiiipsnjNm. It is, of course, impossible without the aid of a 
plan to give any satisfactory account of the rt»cont excavalioot. 
Nor indiHHi do<'S Mr. Taylor do more than indicate them in his 
ichnograT>)iy. Tbroughmit the volume indeed the letterpress is 
quite suitoirdinate to the goometricoJ drawings; and we ni>t« 
several imsprints, such as »Sta. Maria Afr/;giiVs for and 

one or two wrongly spelt Italian words, which have been allowed 
to pass iiDcorrecUMr. There remains one foaiure in this intereaUng 
plan of the Forum that deserves special notice. We moan the com- 
porstive elevations of the chief structures of ancient and modem 
Korao. Wo doubt whether it is generally known that Ut. Poterk 
covers alorgiT s]wu*e than the ColotMM*um, and that iU outer walls sre 
of about the same heif^ht as the walls of this famous Amphitheatre 
of Vcspssiiin. Within the section of 8t. Peters this pleto gives s 
section of our own 81. Paul's— which Mr. Taylor cells our metro- 
political church.” Contnisteil in this way, ths dimenalona of 
8t. Paul's seem puny indeed, and the foiilts of Wnm*s shatta dome 
are painfully conipicuous. All the buitdii^ lUiiiiraied in this 
work ore shown to siwle in their comparaiivs magnitude in this 
introductory plafo, and tboso of them which belong to Borne IfamU 
are hud down in their relative positions in the geoaml ground 
plan. 

The first structure that is illuftrated in full detail is the Amh 
of Titua, Ten plates are devoted to it, each of which has soma 
expUmitoiy letterpreM. Here we have an opportatiiu of sem- 
fmng the ruined condition of the arch, when Messna Taylor and 
Uresy first measured it, with its present restored statOr it may be 
doubted whether “reetoration” may hot be at mipriilevousm a 
classical arch of triumph as in a Golnio uatbedraL Next in orw 
comes the TriamphsI Arch of Heptfaidus Beveeus, to wh^ 
nine plates sre assigned. Fiift we have a pmpoetive view of its 
eest ride, towards the Forum, and then a plan, rilowlitg the 
eofiere of the soffits of the three* arches, wUh prefer 
elevaUook seetioDs, and full detmis, drawn to a eCila of one 
qnaitar of their actual rise, sn^ lastly, carefiil dHeBa of the hmh 
relieih. The next rix pUtes Ukstrale the soHarihri iorik of ike 
Goldanutbs. In the inscriptione and tka aeiUptmas of ihje etmo^ 
t«re B is stiU pcarihfo ro tiM tlw aaine aeri turare ol Oeta, thoi^ 
^erektumn to have bam awed bjrtlie eider of CancriL 
TUmee the reader is talreii to Ancona, where xeuiabe aa arch tit 
trinrephereetediftlumoiiref tire Smperor on occasion of 
likieorefletiagllre hariboire in ij 6. Four phtie sufflcf) for 
0$ IhB j fitt s re rik re edride etrnotnre, whidi k of email dimensbiii, 
fiireflifiriiigeri not more than ten fret hlxh, 

Mlredeirevir fideedae for eairiegaa of any sort to pass under. 
PleNlpfft iereiaitrf here ikareJlT that ^ 

OreHlHrifare et Boreeih fiht nrest eMSBlfiosnt es well ta ihe here 
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Iiniervfdiiftteaiti^ Tlij» bM-ivliafr uied in thn nreli „ 
titott Amn s niudi «M6ier ooe that had bacn emctad in boncmr 
Xn^Mi. bnt aftarvraada dmnibliahed. The detaib of the {Marti iioA 
ani^ Ooiiitiinthi6'i.own date afe aaffideotlj mde anil eoanw^ 

^Of ttndi gvaater latefett than theae aichea ia the Paatiieoii, 
Midi ii fulltr portm^ed in dfteen or eixteen nlatea. The audbora 
dte a eareAil and iodidova hiatory of thia ftmoiia huildinr, and 
ihiir netoration of ita preaumed oridnal conditiou ia h* * 
.atrootiire to every real atadent of architecture. For 


ly in- 
maaaive 


aimpliotty of conception and yet eublimity of ei^t the Pantheon 
2a ahaolutely unnsralled. The exterior of the Albert mast 
have been intencM to reproduce the geneml effect of Aprlppa^a 
nmple, but haa utterly fluted to do ao. Wo have often vvomuntdr 
that DO one haa yet- thought of caving the Pautheon camtcuy ftir 
pnrpM of.nii auditorium. We may remark^ in passing, that 
Bbma^ylor and Oreayb geometrical draWinga of the Pantheon 
fiMi inoopteatably auperior to thoae of Cauina, in hie Ttnnpi 
The Temple cpf Antoninua and Faustina ia of less 
importanise. We paaa tbenca to Tivoli, vrht5ro the circular peripteml 
Temple of Vesta, one of the moat perfect gems of ancient archi- 
teetiiralart,airor(ls matter for eight plates. The bnihling is shown 
in ita pment ruined condition ai weu as in an imaginary* rc.>«.toratiiYn. 
In the latter state the architects have most properly given it a low 
ODnioal roof, jniided thereto by the precetleiit airorded by a itifnlal 
of Aumstui, in which a circular temple ia shown with a roof of 
thii kind, and also by a bas-relief preserved at Florence. They 
might have nmiemliored also not only the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in •Terusalein, but the curious circular Hepulchre of ii. 
Helen, in the Via Labicana, which letains its original rmjHng, 
and the Church of S. Costanza fliori la Porta NomiintanH. It may 
t he rsmetiibcrred that at the time of the lirst ion of 

the Ibur ronuiitiing round churrhcs of Kngland, that of 
St. Sepulchre^s, Oombridgo, which was oflhcled more than thirty 
yeara e^, much cuatrovursy was excited as to the proper manner 
of roofing it* Happily the conical sham) was adopted, on the 
authority chiefly rjf numerous manuscript (llti mi nations of inedimval 
roofli <jf this kind. Recently Mr. St Aiibyn Kn« added a roof of 
thia shape to the atill more famous round ’church of tlie Temple. 
Tba next buildings illustrated in this volume nr«) the Tetriph^ of 
ttaie Ultor at Romo, and tjf Jupiter Tontins. There nre but frag- 
menta of these ; bat it has beei^ossible to rc*cover very exactly 
their IViIl original proporthma. Then aimethe T«inph*s of r/on*’cird 
SDd of Jupiter Stator and of Fortune Virilis. Next, th<^ (lolumn 
aodFovuni of Tr(uan,and the remaining (Vnginent of the Fonimof 
Nem. Lastly, the Oohuuumm itself is fully <lcscrihed, with an 
aoenrate ground-plan, shiiwing the substructures of the c«mtml 
arm. which am now buried, and with plans of the seveml levels, 
and elevatioua and aeotiona of the whole. These arr} of cxtnennn 
intereet and valuo. It will bo scicn that the mesent new eilition 
of this standard work on the archiUtctiirc of Rome might to ho 
welcomed, not only by profussional students, but by all who have 
seen and admimd tbeso famous monuments of ancient art. It is a 
pubUo benefit to bo able to obtain «t a reasonable cost a liook of 
thia value and reputation which has been fur so many years out of 
print. 


WmWOOB RKADK^ A5IUNTEE CAMPARiN.* 
rriHS! running and writing gentlemen who in tlicao latter days 
X attend a unitary cxpiniitiou for the on lertain incut of nuwa- 
paper readeie are variously qualified. Some of thorn are pre- 
Mimed to be flimiliar with the organisation and oquipiiient of the 
ArUiah or of foreign armica, and with the luulhod of field and 
opemtiona. Othara proibm an enthusinstic political sym- 
'mth the national or partisan cause to be served by 'the 
Ee force to which they are attached more as eulogists or 
apolog^ than ae reportere. A third clase are di«po^ by 
pievioui atudioe at home or obaervations nbrond to look rather 
at the Qountiy and the people through which Hea the canqmign 
they are aeot to describe. Of thia daae ia Mr. WinwcHul l&ude, 
whoee ima^nation, early kindled perusing ancient and it'cent 
hietoriea of Aflncaa travel, haa impolm him more than once to 
long aoUtary ramUea and rMidencee in the weetnro parte of that 
Oonthumt The .ri/ncoti SAitMooJt and Sawrae Africa have 
iltowa not only hU large aoauamtatice with the literatuni of 
thia aohM, mid some* powera both of dliquiiiitt<ui and ronmntie 
fiotion, out a Adr degree of personal experience. Thia was gained 
hr hks eevml veaiv ago in placee tolemUy remote fhnm the route 
of the late mait^ to CoamuBaie. He had eojoarnod with the Fans 
up the Uabooii river, under the equator, and he had gone 
inknd ftom Siena Le^e towards the spume of the Niger. On 
the Oold Ooast, midway betmea ^ose distant localitioa, he had 
the two extromes of the toiritoty called ^ thia name* eon* 
•orl^ with Fnmob officials on the Assinio river, and with Ciernian 
evaagrii c al and induatrial missionaries from the biHa behimi 
Acoa to the Volta. But he had no peilictikr knowiedne of the 
nmtm about Cape Ooast Castle, or tho afihua of the 
it. n^ve diendenta and anta^so^ 
«*P®cia^ Bir. Winwood Reede a twehemcnith 
^ iwrt of ueHSttae more 

ewqgg tfss^ Bnt be bad at 








' beNff eemewhat convereent witb the AiHo a n eteMtee 
::mrirwllih 11m nattv^ Vem UKr 



paignmg. author has too a brisk, ftnoilie, and priifiMf al|^ 

wifli the Htemry skill to maent a rmd^ mevtaf mttfmAm ;or 
aeenee and figures. Mr. Winwood RinidM ^Shwy^ i at late 
readable, whatever may be the value of liis inflirm ri ih ii and'. Big 
apioiona. 

We need aearcoly dwell upon We anthronoBt^ 
gpeculntiona on thepno-histnric or dimly hurtoneil cmidilSrili ef 
'Wvzteni Africa. The opening chapter, whioh begine with file 
picking up of stone unplements here and there, nromeds to tsft tm 
bow the natives of the Gold Coast, though mbamthii^’a flmetv SM 
civilized beyond oriier African bushmen throitth tbm jpMismhmi 
of the precious motaL Iron tniniuAmtiire, in tbis authors vieer, in 
less df ilizitig than a fbreign trade, whether ovethmd or mar*"" 
attracted by those " golden mnda ** whi c h a»,'iritli ^nalmy i 
the htiunty of Nature to ** the naked negro, ** serevai mgn m 

of “ punting at the Line.'* It mar be granted that gold i 

first the lure which bronght tho aliipe of European adVnntmnk 
thura, as it may have drawn the intend traflic of Carthage, and 
pciriiaps of F^rypt, mai^ centuries befbie, into aome chaanola <if 
circuitous oonimerce with this ohsenre region towards the AtlagBn 
shore. The tkmous eggiy beads ** of giase moeaio ere thou^ to 
betoken such an ancient eemnexion* It further oaenia a 
argument that, without some kind of fbreign trade, the monopd^ 
of a ruling clasa or race, or of a territory advantamously sitiiittea,^ 
an iminenso time would elapse among ttivam mankind bmbte theiw 
could be a sufliricut concentration of wealth and inteHligettoe to» 
Amn a powerful kingdom. A staple trade and a revanne appear 
indispcnsiible to the growth of a t^ate. Bui. St ia to the slave tn^ 
not to the export of gold nr other natural products, thattheempiieai 
iff A»hantee and Itehomey owe their existence. Cnder Bntialt 
mercantile patronage in the test ceutnry, as before under FWnusIL 
Hutch, and Fortiignese, the mainspring of West Aftioan poKriew 
programs wns the profitable game of mnn-huuting, sad tho supply 
of prteonors of war to a foreign marliot. There is no Hssetiriid 
dim^rence in this respect between tho rise of the Ashantsw 
pownr and tliat of Onbimicv, which is not a gold cotuitry. 

The h«rty and suporficiHl sketch giwm m Mr, Heado of tho 
Kuropi^iu) st^ttlcmciits on the Gold Const, and of the transactiona 
teitwocn Ca(m ('oast (testlo, Klniina. and Ooomassie, atUte nothing 
to our previous knowledge. His remsrlui on Uio private chametfar 
<if Mr. Maclean, and his conjectures about the tieath of L.E. L.,. 
might with due nfgaid to )iro|)rioty have Ix'cn spared. He merely 
skims over tlie disputes and ititriguet of .the test ten or twenty 
yearH, but more especially of the test two years, and the otreum^ 
stances undnr which the’Diitoh A)rtii and raetorios were ctuled to 
Gnwit ikritnio. Thoae tnins.*u!l)i>us have been more nremsoly re^ 
]nUH\ by 8lr John Hay, in a compilation from tho Bln«-bon]» ef 
test 8««»ion. Mr. lieade's account of the seizure of tbe German 
missionaries beyond the Volta in 1669, and their captivity of 
three years and a half at Ooomassie, was tornished by one of tlto 
sttflerers, and has already been published in the Timm The onto 
contribution of an origiuHl cliiiracter that he makes to the Gem 
Coast hi}*lory, Ix^fore his landing with Sir Ciarnet Walse- 
Icy's eUir, is a snuirt description of C'aptuin Glover's conflict 
with tlio Aquamosin iByoat Dulfo, 011 the Volta, which may 
heln to f.xplam that officers proi!eodiiigs in 1873. Mr. Ueade aeema 
to uare been well acquainted witb almost eveiy West AlHcan 
couutry and people except those amongst whom he was sent by 
the 'fi'met test September. His partioular errand was to report ta& 
inovenieuts of a British military fores \ and this is a hnshNmi 
which he does not pretend to wve ever witneased oir stndM 
before. Neithor Bri^ colonial priiey, such ns it was on 
Gold Goast, nor the peculiar institorions of the Ashantss kitodbaa 
and its vassal provinces, appear to have much ocoupied his miiiA 
An undefined experience, ns wo have remarked^ of AiWntin^llimHnL 
nature was Iherefbre Mr. Koado's qnaiification for the tarif he hm 
perflmned. It has anabled him* with a ton Ibr pictuttoque and 
vivacious dseoviption, to present a fbw eatertHining skelchee ef 
k'aotoe and Aeshi life in time of war, os well ae of figbUng ■ren e e- 
aod campeiguing inoideute. But it is searcely watfanl eaougii Ibr 
oil tho oensorieus dogmatism with wbteh to pmauea the esito 
mander of the recent expedirion. 

A literery civiltea who hod passed mnoh thne ia Airito, sinK 
poeiiig him to be a man of liteoretiim and toundiudgmisfli^ mtsmi 
poesilUy know better than Sir Owmet Wolialey hew to negofaato 
witb the Ashantesi^ but not how to fight, or how to owre tlto 
stores of an aiwy^ lliere is no print, towstor, on whkn Ml. 
Winwood Beads ia tohretont to knpsH bk toreldj luiipbasttoBr 
instruetiontaDd oenaotioas. His began aariy wtlli tto pancaht 
tnitton ofi Sir (towt wimn they lyere Ikfiow onrbosid 

tto ^ftoteito fiami idvtopori to Bte ireiiriadnv . 

ssBHMk Buto Sir Oaiflo^ wte 


to to sure, with tto p^niiiiigse^^ 
tod got tto BrilUt ttoUssntn Wf 
OostoM^, to 
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«iiaStw» fittw «f 
^ ^ MSkk m fi mm tn 

ixrziit-scs'cifst'sriz:^^ 

wi l^lboM Vb» II clil^ 

IWl' IiM»Wl|fsiwdliMtlDtb«LMxt«M^^ 

niH «f tli9 TM BrmM CkiKMMmdMit wBl iMliia- 

Mttbarof th« m4««uuHrt«ii' 6t«ff| iJ^ iavitod 
to •vM wmia niwu. Bb Gmot Wotekiy, to judjiB ftm wbfti 
iHiMi of Bmmi omttiidwBt geptUmum in liin l^ockti^JSook^ 

worn sot Kki ti»» improvemaat. Bat it might mva kb 
folaw oondaot from numy lodiorout fiaoho.” m Mr. Hmda putt 
lt» tad ofroa tpaze kirn ike inTtotion of t thtllow d^vipt.** la 
tim aonpotitkioi mom topedally of tuck a aenHunor ** aa hb pro* 
.ahmatiim dttad Qopt Ooaat Cftaile^ October 50, addromd to all 
ijm Um Imateta, eku^ k and tribes of the Gold Oosat^ tha 
tiaoaml mJalit kata aakad help of the aewspaper mportm. 

Hr. Baade is a Oaptam Feu \ but be woula bid us taka notioe 
that ko whan ka pkiaias^ enter the Held as a Captain Sword. 
At tke akirmisk of Kotembw yrd^ a mile from Abrakrampa, ke 
am ** Lord Oifford, Liaateoant Pollard) and 1 walked at tke head 
•of tke editmii.'’ But tkeie took place what ko oalJs ** a panic 
duat)*’ wkeu hoik tke opiMsing uartiee ran away from aaeb 
other ) to that ^'liord Gifturd and I were knookod down and 
urn over.*’ Two or three <lays after this we btshuld the valiant 
T$ma' Gomspoudent, with an ollicer and thirty soldieia of the 
and Weat low regiment) charging at the doidilo to dear ofi 
a crowd of Ashanieea. He saw the enemy on this ooca- 
dem for the fixat and last time visible in considerable forro on oiien 
apooiuL They mo dawn the lull like luad, and) with their naliud 
mack bodiee. resembled a herd of wild oniiiiaU.** Next inoruing, 
attended only by his native African servant, laculiously called 
Edward lake of BomU)*' uiir author went out before buwk- 
frst and stalked *' an AsbanttMH whom bo thinks be actually shot, 
to the admiration of sailors looking on from the roof of the 'W^^s- 
Jcyan chapel. On a subsequent occasion, near MansU) it fell to the 
lot of his prowess with an h^deld rifle to kiU)aa be believes, the 
only ouadruped bagged in the AsluinUH« Kxp«*<iition." This was a 
little nrown beast at the top of a tree, pnmouuced to bo a species 
of hyrax. But in the greet battle of the war, at Ainceiml on 
January 31st, Mr. Ileade bod the honour of King hit viitb hIii^^s 
three times in live niiuutoS) not quite so hsrd os he had hit the 
hyrav and the stray Ashsntee. ** * B^mgh work this for a civilian f * 
said one of the soldiers; and 1 saw them all eyeing me with 
an air of pussled cunosity.*’ In this self-conscious attitude, 
seldom neglecting to report his own sensatiuris, the aU*a(Totiiplishud 



Garnet Wolseley rules after him on a mule into ibo captured city, 
but only to ^^sqiumder away his brief and precious time/’ bedbro 
kis *'co*inpulsoiy return/’ wmch, but f«)r GapUiin Glo\ers mlvancc, 
would ha^o looKtHi Idm ** a retreat. ” hiich is Mr. Ituade’s view of 
the campaign he has occompanu^. ISy his criiiriion, in particular, 
of Sir Ganiot’s tactics m the brittle of Auioaful, he shows either 
an inborn and untaught genius for the militaiy art, or a cha- 
ractenstic reliaiice upon hia own suponur ability in all concmiablo 
«l&irs. 

Several pssasgtw of what Is nowadays prised ns graphic” 
writmg occur in this volume, which has the m«ri{ also of being 
aniaUer than those of Mr. Stanley and Mr. Hcnty u|>ou the same 
topic. Half an hour may be ^eeably sjieiit over two or three 
desrriplions of marchitig sod fighting scenes ; that of fi lover’s at* 
tack on the river islaod of Dullo in 1870, Sir Garnet’s martial 
ptomeoade to the vilhym near Klmina on O^ber 12, and the en- 
amnoe id our troops into CuoimuMue, But the amount of fresh 
iofinrmaiimi here cantribnted upon a subject of recent pmcticsl 
immst is mock less than oupht to have keen furnished by a 
pmeti ssd author eonvemant with the study of African geography 
ami kisioiT. Hr. WinwcNid Besde might have made a raally 
ussfrl bDok if he had not been so eagerly auibiitoos to diimlay 
kis capacity lor tkoao problems of warfare and diplomacy wkicn Jw 
40 evor kad tka oppartuoity to learn. 

There may have bcNm some proceedings of Sir Qamet Wolseleyk 
vrkiek may proparly become matter for discussion in cotuiestm 
wilk Oapmin Bni«imkuiy's auikeotic record of the General’s 
acts and of kH reasons tor them. But it » pramatore and need* 
bss to debate them wHk Hr. Winwood Beade. The morits, at 
any mle, of a Mgaciona choioeof stair afllceia,a»d of skilftilbandling 
•of tmgpa in Aa cannot be denied to 0 ir Ganiet His 
mjpiiialion s« a soUier ie cartaUly hat shove Ike osnaiims of a 
litenwy mmMsrinquei^^ Afrkan s ema lio an The ettattior by 
iiriikdi tim AskaiMem warn cojkfMdkd to 
Indeed claim less nrsdtt from As fret of JumBar and disaise 
kaving coattibiited lo soCnca tkmr leteat Bui if this nhimate 
raMlt wee partir dne^ m Ux. a^Hsi to tketr eipidAm 
Asm the s^j^ytomkaed of Badna and Asir aeMT from dm 
ImlUM Ml of JkhadPMiMb Ad BA^ O iwaa d hhmtm worn 







_ AterBrCkmaAi 

armodwak Mr. wmmiximA 
^from a mliaUe eeuiaii^ 



^cmnpeiHmH wiskmuadaMSh BaL 

CkrusiMealywantadW^nhMl^ ^ 

ing) bat also to win IlM tspMtica ofa 
cost of kavittg afrdal bob in kis miUtaiy nmrtsHaa 
Winwood Rum muiously fimolas tkal an wm ni sai d frauMk JA 
Ooomaiaie, and tke kbedMi tanmpk of dkMMI AMM An 
enemy's oapiialt wouH kave kasn W ciodMde to « HdlW i 
military eommandsr tkan a kiuA^tiiiff ba«lMs(|A n tnidn m 
lavsgea. Yet be conceives the mind of Sir Gmael^ lo 
mflueneed by tke siogulur wkim df eaoei 
soldior to kis politiosl aspiiathms. Tkia qu 
amkidon is deemed to have kcgttiWd kim into 1 
upon the King’s meesege, so kb incOned ^ 
sent premature news of pesos to England) 1 
deluMve gleam over the last days of Mr. Oladsidnei 
Mr. Winwood Itsede is altogether too dsngerpusly wise. 
Ooimspondent of this tiemeodoue kiiowiiig power m too fonidd 
engine to be eont out with a small eacpedltiou to tke GoldsOonsA 
Its performances alarm us muck as that of the GatUngt jM 
whi<m frightened an Ashnntee spectator to death at lUmA 
What ameroy that the JVmss did not print aU that ita (knaaqm* 
dont has chosim to writs I 




to 


CIVIL SEUVICI.* 

W K wore, we will own, not a Httb dlmppointad 

found that the two volumes belore us ware not a 1 
on the Ci>il Service of the country, but m ordinary noval. Bo tan 
wo ]m>o hoard of people who, on taking out <n a Ubnuy As 
Jhvermonit of ISirhy^ have botm somewhat dimatuumhA fMl fradltlg 
a series of dialogties on the ICnglish hui^sge. We kad kmked mt 
a httlo interesting )t»aiiing--a geneiai review, psikaps, Of Ike 
wholi^Ci\Il Senrhu^ with olaKiate tables Aowing Ae framlMr Wt 
men employed in oaoh dopartment, the avussm nay they Mskm, 
the grittvnnm nndar which they euflar, and the bopsa in whUl 
they indulge now iliut the tide of the Oonsenratirs Msodon ip at 
its height. We thought that, likely enough, tlie vskela qnosHan 
of couiiHuUtive exennoationa would be fu% dieeussod, and wa 
more than ex^ierU^ Ui hud in the author, whom we sssiuiuad to ka 
a Civil Hi^rvaut, their eager advoeate. Wa felt sura that imdsr 
this systoin mauy a man must bo apmdntad who is uliarly iii>> 
capable of diw'harginjGr the duties of nw ofllcw, but who novartha* 
lees has a kiod of lih^mry smartness which would soon dli 
itself 111 print. ^Ve were greatly disappeiiiied, as we liava 
find that we had to ds.1I, not with first and secoud«ckissola 
with heroes and heroiDes. No grorer^s buy ever carsd less for dgs 
than wo do for tht*)i« Isdios and genUumen. Wo ha%o triad them 
OMUT way, as the |Himon of the stopr tried the yebldta, yotmg and 
oldy 'temlu Olid tough, and, like him, wo have had etniugk, and 
ntoru than enough. But of all htmaM and hondmis we cars Isssl 
for thoMt wlio, like the people who figure iu the pcesent sfrny, 
cannot 1>v unch^rstood without a coiuudomblo am<iont Of pwivkwi 
study. If wc are to iiody all the emupl Rations of gsnualuglsi, let 
ns in these (lays of examinationa study those which wa can bop 
to turn to wmie jimetical account, mrely, if wa kavn navcT fat 
been able to keep in our niomorr what kind of a eernsin llamy vlL 
was to liicluird 111 ., wo may be exousad fr? dacliniag So Mow 
an author through Ilia romulicated table of kinship St hiS mjod 
and wicked htu-oos. W'hy, uy the way, should not our nomisin 
join with tho ^^Cranmim” in filling voung m«n*s minds wMt 
what is called history y M"o do not mmr to ike kistorloal novel, 
which has already tieen woU worUd. Wiv slnmld not Hr, Un* 
tado, for instaner, tho author of Arewes, kans ao acn* 
strortod tho ismily troo of hts noval that kisrsadavawkn AitfeAtty 
studied all its conqdieatums would havofirmnd A«flNMlvmiS|M 
not only by nudcTstimding the dovelo]>mafiU of kis nlstgkiHt Am 
hr the pomiwuim of a oonsidemble stook of sound hnwmMmf 
lie might surelv Imvu so amnged bis story that IkamhdICMA 
between tho varioua claimants to tke great asktica skottld kana 
been exartly tho same as the lAitionakip baSsriNm Kba wwiim 
claiinaiita to tho Crown of England in eke^Wats Of ihmM/mm Ha 
baa not dona so, however, and aa wo sow that tksas M Mking 
to be gained by mastering all the conmlicaiions of thk IkiiiiUy 1 ^ 
toiy of hia beruss.theHaugktoDS) wa nova loftthMacmfiMti^ 
unmAstered. tie kad shown tis kis chaasiricia bofoni ka imfrilMi 
jkis family ttoe, and we found them so Httla inisiaifiliig tiM wn 
dneliiied id study adth him iboir aneaskmi from tka yasr sgfra A 
the pment ooniury. We warn cantantad witk ImowM UMI « 
asffUdn 8tr Cmsar Itaag^ton hinl Im kengsd I9 mkfrska m <99% 
and that when the stoiy opans, some km or tarnkm ymm n|n, 
thora was a gnaat qucHloii to whom dd tfanAr |iWfai<y 
would in tke come. For MofAaBatmMlniasnm 
of Aose wills which fiiA tlw almM ii sniA 

lawyer. Tim widmdkntrHbqj^fisnnglMI^ 

0 tkBtmt>litdhmiowhim A ena mal m amna tkaa 
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. WORKS m INDIA. 

. -i^SALISBlTRY, when ke finds things goincrwroM. 
•AJ uj pdssesssd with a notion that there innst be some 
P»ttii>g them right 5 and, like many other able men, 
be Iwnlca that the stmpl^ and easiest way of putting 
WsiM ihima right is to find an ablo man, and pay nim 
themngfat. He does not lilc^irtL 
pah^feworfai aire oarri<^^ m wluoh 

pel ieto m ^nduti and his remedy is to 

SSSkST of the Ck)vomor-Oen«»al some ono 
..Mioundandanda public woths, and will, with the power, 
Imre the oapaoity to introduce a new and better system. 
Isbemaw other dhpartoents of OoTommont, the Depart* 
tapet of Imbtio Woras in India has grown np as occasion 
aioae^ and in a form determined almost by hasard. In Uio 
time ef JiOrd DAlHOObis there was no such department at 
sdU-eA wotIdi that had to be ezocuted were in those days 
t r ea t ed aa a pi^ of military engineering, and were done by 
the Departa But every vear has brought a 

fiesh aoeesim of work to be got through, and responsibility 
to be tncurrod or evaded. Twenty years ago Uiere were 
only twenty-one miles of railway in India ; now there are 
<S,ooo. Nino millions sterling have been spent on irri- 
g^ition; and, even before the present fomine made it 
evident how much the food of the masses must depend on 
iho distribution of water, nrqjacts for now irrigation works 
had been entertained whicn would have involved a farmer 
wapendituro of eighteen millions ; and now that the warning 
wivon hy the flamne has been taken to heart, the Vicsaot 
MO had under oonaideiution a vast |Kiheme whioh would 
WMse an outlay of forty millions sterling. Then the 6,000 
miiss of railway are to be inoreased to 15,000^ and only 
3,000 miles of this escess ate even laid out \ thirty *six 
eufllions is to be the total expenditure, and about four mil- 
Ihmi b to be expended in the next four years. These are 
mat projects, and will, no doubt, benefit India enormously 
Si tihe run. But, unfortunately neither irrigation 
woribi nor railways pav in India, papr eomothiug, 

hut thqr do not, as a rule, my anything luce the interest of 
ikm oq^tal expended on them# If such vo^ largo sums 
hiu to he sp^ without any prosjpect of immediate re* 
ilara, tiuqr ought, aa every one wul admit, to be most 
oareAd^ *poot. Every penny tiiould be jealously watched, 
#flll ^ utmost pains should be taken to make accurate 
atiimMes beforehand, and to }am the outlay within the 
aotimites. Thte is a mattcor of Uie very greatest irapor* 
fomes. We are |prfng to lay the burden m a very hmvy 
timatfam oh lu^ in ordmr to benefit India a little 

and vety mnoh, as we hope, hereafh)r. This is a 
|MUof df.our forssighl, energy, ana greatness in the art of 
, which vre offer to the nao VOS of India as one of 
itione of ifiir presenoe among them, and of our 
then), to thjim thrir dd idm and habits, and 
tbttca. naiit^Mi^ probably prefer achsaper 
litanm ."Qhwoimaamt^ WHMetm, and less movement 
with a gmialsr rish of death or idokness. 
mtlafiow thm to teve theipown foolish way. We 
^ -jid m as o T^ thtir oouditieu, and op. mehing them 

asn 

iijk it 

IP' 



bM 4otermiaMi to iUiik« tlu* ha bi* 9 uA>t Of • 

vfliy ■pecifio And dodnlto kind, hj wbUjk bo IjUl fallffimf 
the nuBohief whioh tho wioting oloifvgtw’oad 
■jotoni hsa oaoMd. He hiid maST'tita toUe of Ao HoWto 

of. SiST b^.SS 

^^j^MiUtiinAtoe of tlto Dopwtoieat of PnbUo VoadtMNpidi 
the" aotnel ozponditun daring the teet three 7eMS> Wiy 
rotarns ebow that in no leae then 300 c aee e the MMim 
taro hae ezooodod tho ootiatetefl ; or, if we we to tokh 
grow aama, noerlr aoron miliioiui here boon e^pMdMt 
whoro only a littie ovor four miUiono wee oontan|diM 
in Ao Mtimetoe. Nor jhae > Lord StueeaMT Munlik 
from doeoeiiding from gonoral remark* to rvrf pwriei^ 
detaib, or from speaking bie mind ▼ory fteel|y ee to Ae 
laxity with wltioh Ao saporriidon of the Oovamauttk me 
boon oxeroiaed. A bridge called the Konahaa Bridge hie 
been reoonUy opimod for traffio, and Lord SeUeam^.WM 
roused to wraA when he disoovored that An Ind&b Ge* 
vornment bad morely expressed its satisfi^gdon at All 
bridge havina been oomplotod, and Ant m uoAw md 
boon taken of Ae voiy large enn by wl^ Aottototo 
expenditure had been m exoeaa of Ae eeAnaAeid^ **lbe 
** history of Ala nndertaktng refisets kttie eredit upon 
" any of Ae officers oonoomed ’* in A* mtoion of Lord 
Samsuckt. So long am ae i86(i, when M)rd GUtiffiemr 
was in office as Lord CMHOOtuie, an oooidoBt ooeoR^pd Iw 
whioh over a million of ruMos wao lost tm Aii ve^ 
bridge. A new site was onosen, new 
made, and in Ae nsnal oourso of thing* Ae 
tore wee doable whet the eetimato oamo to, 
that the bridge ie Unlehed, it bee ooet SMN 
Ao Indian Oovommont io auAo r iood to amtoltot 
one nndertofing, and Lord BAMeUPiT oortaWiMl < 
that no report woe oont to or nqaired kgr Wto G# 

showing Ae causes of the i n er ssee of e b ee f e wt 

works were sUll in progress, Thie,*bowovsr, ie IwnAtog. 
It is what follows thw is importmt. Loro BtulMMH' 
thinks that Ao Indian Govarniaent Aoold do sonsAtof to 
show its sense of the wrong that hss been dm*, (mns 
mark of its disploasare ought to be tofliotoil OA Aote wbo 
are rosponeible for so groat a mistake. Pnwiehnient Is to be 
dealt out unsparingly to those puldio servatnto trim lAro 
not done Aeir duty better, and the ( 1 orornBemt<'df tin 
ViosBor ie rebuked for not hsvtng to AefhtowstolHie 
seen that such punishment ae wao duo wes tottstad. VMl' 
is, no donbt, a very strong oanea(% ead abewi iMNir 
thoroughly sealous and oarneef Ixird B sh si bw iii Iblb 
oensaro doee not have very mnoh effeot astaN ft fs 1 
ported by Ae opinion of those wiA wboM At 
eensDrod have to do ; and we are* not an . 
officials of the Puhlto Works Xtoperttaont totlMlIt 
Aink Aemselves so much to Wsiii% or wiU be AftllBlit 
the Aiiglo>lndiwi publio so ntudb to fahoo, gi A 
olosr to Lord Sausupst's mind o«|M to I . 

Lord SAtissosT obrieusir takes m gimtod Ae* Awill 
in every esse sn ssoertotnaU* m w rimni* mm sAlA.tllilll 
ought to cost, that pnbUo eennmto omA to A4 Ml eA# 
tbst sum is, and AonlA he MtdAadtf Ato ^tob^ltolitoi* 
But Aie assumption Ie ifiMf it uMtotoW «tA StoyeA toA. 
Tbws ie etoraye eomet liin |w n fci MW H|i tlto wAneetowsAott 
t A ooet of worto, f spi riMr to sMb * tetoAry se todto 
ISNdBsLMBPBrehotiU eMto Aoldatory bt Ao Botytond 
fitoiakwator if A AiiiA flUSt wmmiwn* olllrhde eon A 
ta&liiblo, qr Ao btstary of, As Bettlo Aw if A AhiA fAt 
ffloofAo Aaw ^e et B ou ro ii,w»Asoatof Ae fcoonoet pro. 
nwotoAb* Aaiicomtoinysforoeeo tA Aitaro 
_ Aeie«se^.mLe(Mlki«|UMM|wi^ emstoftt 
(df Ae n dU ett |lynAd Affi tA t m eSi Bins* m d dt nl y 
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first M if BowI, luul onSlauSw 

ow oo^ctor, ^ «;;«* • pw^jr Sl^irt £^^14 

lAd^Uo o«oip.l« who make tttfcJStnw upon the »t«(^ mw tSt^ 
traotorB' margin J hut when tho iMjtoC.»on- white teeth "whe^ 
works oonvi«to#h the necessity of tho conti.1,0 Ssmihn* .h«» 
t) 6 nnn to sho^lke] 
solf safe, and tho ofTicial 
Imd on hiA rcoommendation, 
end hy difforont moan*. There i« alwayfl , 

oomo inp whothor it comes in at drat or last. The only 
effect which liord SAi.isoaBY’a strictness would prodm-o 
would Be that officials, in order to avoid oonsure, wonld 
contemplate ftitur© works with the oyos of a contractor 
" tPtor -cOkfi the contractor, would pnt dn Ibo margin in 
ttio iwt wonld allow for oontmgoncics. 

They woald addTSSSI> 4 , 822 L^ V“'“ V.^S"and 
they made for rwlways. Then, if 
wages went np, they would bo oil njyht ; tlioir 
would he jnstidod. They would seem wiso and knowing 
men who hod guessed exactly rightly. If they had look on 
their side, if no dtsasiors occurred, if labour was always 
amiable, and wages romamod nnchauged, they would 
plume themsulvos on having done tho work moro ehoanly 
than was supposed possible ; and would ask to be rewarded 
for the skill and scionoo they had shown. « Somotimes it 
wonld happen that one man mode the osti mates and 
another man carried out tho works; and if tho second 
official execuiod tho works below tlie estimates of tho 
first, he would gain a groat amount of totally unmerited 
glory. To sond sn able engineer or contractor out 
to mko his plaoe in tho Council would do some good. 

An able man, if he has tact and good senso, and 
wide experience, must do good in one way or another. 

Bat he wonld be himself unmir tho same temptation as hts 
■nbordiiiates. He must either sanotion high estimates, or 
run the risk cf being disgraood or recalM. Whothor it 
is expedient to enlargo the Yiooroy^a Council is a dtdbrunt 

S itaetion. If tho Coonoil would then be unwieldy or 
ithonlt to manage to a dogroo that wonld oaiiso tho 
Viooroy serious otnharrassniont, thm is an additional 
i roaeon for not having recourse to tho plan which Lord 
^^IjBAUsnunY proposes; and it may be guessed, finm what 
^wla said in too House of Lor(u, that both the Viobrot 
and the Indian Oounotl in England see gypat iiraoikal 
fjodonveiiienoas in the enlargoment of tho Vioeroy’s Council, 


The 


4#- 


fists „ 
fifififitoksrs 


j2P«wnj^ 

“Ot g*t s wide dwiSS^ twi!"’ 


luucil Uluio n — j '^•ws* ^ 

certainty .oontinSBH Mi Jf rt. denn't, ■ki'i tw 0*1 1*- 

Krom tkese facts the LSSto* ± 

can bo organized if it tUT A C* 

vote in tho Assombly, and that, if ^ 

bulwark against an Imperial reaction, it 
I. wrtbout loss of time. Tho second of those Ot^usBW^K 
certam enongh. Whatcror else is donhtftil, it a ^ 

delay in determining what the form of ^ 

serves tho jmrpose of the Bonapartists. R ewhmtbw 
to preach with oontinnal Toitoratkm that the 
I ogi-Y fwoiitif nor -It. iutroont which can command the seaemd 
IS tho only Govonr*sK)«fi* v ^ reason it is admirably 

vote of all parties, and that for^ni* “**** to- 

fitted for a country in which no two parties can agi , 
what Government to give their first vote. Bpyalists would ^ 
rather live under the Empire than und^r a Bepublio. Be» 
pubUrans would rather live under a Monarehy conseorajed 
by uiavorsal sufirnge than under a Honarohy resUng on 
Divine Right. Noither of them will ever eonsesd to yield 
to tho other ; consequently the only hope for the oountnr 
lies in tho establishment m a Gbvernment to which botu 


etin the iubatitution of the Hoad of Pubbo Works for 
atm of the actual members of tho Counoil. But, as 
Lord Bausbury justly says, ho is not liounil to pl<?aso 
or io be directed tho Vioeroy or the Indian 
Oouuail here. If the creation of an addiUonal menilier of 
QonuoU is the true means of seeing that India gets full 
vake for theonormous expenditure on pubbo works which 
is eoiitemi^ted, tho SacBemitT of Stats must think of 
what is brnit for India, and nothing else ; and ho, haring 
the uMteate reijponsibility, must mako euoh changes In the 
sifsUm of administration as ho considers indispensable. 
Bat it may be vety advisablo that Lord Salibburt should 
consider in the first instance whether the appointment of 
any one to anr post oaii get rid of the difficulty which is 
itthermit in tlie plan of carrying out works by a Govem- 
moAt-Hnamoly, wat the offioiahi obarged to make esti- 
mateii if they find* that iow estimatos falsified by the 
result are not regarded favourably, will simply make high 
estimatea, and to provide against oontmgfmoies. 




THE VOTE OF THE FIFTEEimi OF JUNE. 

r ^o Kationid Assembly were an accurate represent 
tion of narioual feeling, tfhe vote of Monday li^ wouia 
show that Frahoo is no nearer tho end of her misfortunes 
than she was thwe years ago* A mi^riW <rf four in 
fisTonr of a partioalar form of (jptMrnmeiit, ledooed by sub- 
to a mejori^ of prowes nothing 

WOMfi fils ^I»1M any fiirm of gosonissartl. ISikaB by 

MaAHWs£w«> 11 wTato 


^<^Mo4(Kt ^ »*» High* OsBtn.'"lV%m wjBsb's-,. ^ , , , ^ ^ . 


Will yield. This, no doubt, is the substance of tho Bona- 
pariist preaching, and it is near enough to the troth to make 
it a very useful weapon iu tho hands of iiidefetigable and 
niiscrupulous missionaries. 

The other conclnsion of the Loft Contra is ttnfbrtnnaiie^ 
not so nnimpeaohable. Tho RepnbUe, they think, oen hie 
orgatiiziHl oven by a majority of one voto, because as soon as 
that vote has bl^in obtained, a dissolution will give the 
successful party all the strength it lacks. On the wliok,. 
this reasoning is perhaps sound, bnt there is itiU 
Boniothing to Im said in behalf of those members of th^ 
Bight Centre whom it bos failed io oonvinoe. When the 
Left Centro speak of ozganizmg the Repnblie, they mean 
organising it in a Couseiwativo sense. It is ilie Bepublm of 
M. Thiehm that they have iu view. But when the Bopablie 
is organized, it must govern, and ggvern thnraffo the 
agency of particular men, and fiir the reabsatum of parti, 
culor ideas. The Bight Contro declare that, if thejeonld W 
sure that those men and ibeto ideas would be the pmn and 
tho ideas of the Left tOentre, they wonld aooniesee ia the 
proclamation of the Bepnblic, not indeed wm enthnaiasm,, 
but still not without hope. Bnt if tho Bepnblie is io bo Con., 
servative, it moat he founded by the Conservative party, aaA 
the supp^ of the Cooservative party implies the oufipciH ad 
least of the Moderate Right. If this is withbeld~-oaid it 
is certain that it will bo withheld — the makers of the BspuUio 
will be the Left and tho Loft Contre, and in this coolirioB 
the Conservatives will onjk command about one-iliird of tho 
entire vote. Docs this o&r any guarantee &r tho triiim|3li 
of Conservative ideas P Tho fiiSacy of ibis aigiittioiit, if 
there be a fallacy, lies in the assumpiioii that tho Cm* 
serrativo fiariy in the ooun^ will show itoolf as inu 
praciicablo as the Conservative party in the Asaombly, 
if this should prove to be the casa^ the fisrbbodMjign 
pf the Bight Centre wonld be ftiUy borne outs An Aasenu 
bly in which the BepubKoaa nugority wm oompowd of 
extreme and modomte politioiaas in the pnmieiiion of two» 
thiitis to one-ihird would have littkohaiioeel ergara 
RepublioBuooeeBfUQiy. Jfixtrame ideas wooM ho ymrlsMnni!^ 
extreme measuree would he adopted, and in the eoi the 
Oosaerrative mtimentaftheocmntijwoiddbetlKan«|^ 
alarmed, and Ihe palh of IlmBo n a p si r iiatotopoi w 
be made olear. there is still hope that die OMit of a 
dteokiion wodd ho gseatly to atmigtheA the modmAi 
dkmmnt in tlm BmbhiM Iliem woe a timo oAm 
'A m oodM almoit have torn (wkedon, 
pepnhun^ Ma have aooBmd llw seim 







j- vO boar out thin 
u> deov eonstituinat 
. or to declim that they 

iAopiiiE^ it* hands, la pari 
^ iho staady» if irref|;Qlar> devolopment in M. 
c^jk of a spirit of a^eration and com^misa which 
aas hitherto boon lamentably wanting to tne Republican 
<x>o]i8els. But this ehanga m the iomr^v of thoir leader 
would hardly have worked a oortospoudiag oliange in the 
tempcir\of m foSowara if they had not aeon that a mode- 
lata Re^Uio ia now withm thair reach, while an extreme 
Bapnblm is fpova than over bqrond their reach. In the 
days wheat th^ denied the competence of the Aiksciiibly 
to organise ihe Republic, they hoped that a dissola* 
taon woaM give them an As^mbly more afiur 
tiieir own hefpi. The general driil of the (tarlitil 

oleotions seems to have disabused tlumi of this notion, 
imd, they are now willing to toko such a Itopublic 
as they can get, and to take it from anylKniy who will give 
it. As yet it is doubtful what the Assembly will do whoa 
H. CASixm PiRisa's resolution comes back from the Com- 
mittee of Thirty. The report of the Committee will almost 
certainly be nniavoiirable to iU adoption, aiui in that imso 
the majority of last Monday will probably bring it forwanl 
as an ainondmeni to the counter-resolutu)n pinsouteil by 
the Committee. If they cannot succoi^l in winning 
over nipire votps from the Right C<mtru, the diail- 
lock can only be legally ended by a dissolution. 
But then the consciousness of this may iud nonce the Right 
Centre in the direction of concession. The victory of 
Monday oould not have been won without the aid of a 
ooniingent from the Conservative sido, and now that it is 
seen how hopeless the organisation of the Septonnate has 
become smee the Tjeft Centro have declared for tlie ilepublic, 
it is posaible, to say the least, that a furtlier contingent may 
':ft>llow tha example of tbo first. That ilto IM\ Centro Imve 
not given up this hope is shown by tim reilomtiou of thoir 
appeal to tw Right Centre to make oomnion cause with 
them. If the appeal was not witliout its fruit when ihe 
Republican party was iu a minority in the Assembly, it nuj.y 
be yet more '' fruitful now th^ a rniaority Ixmii 
etbanged into a nominal tnejority. The curious stoi^ told 
the Timeit* Ckirrespondcat yestertiay shows how impos- 
mble any reconctliaiion l>etween the Right Centro and the 
IiegitimiBte has been ever since October. The obsiiuncy 
wmeh made the Oount of Ciunnoao adhere to tbo White 
Hag after Mwrshal MacI^hox's declaration that, if the 
^fieoloar were dispkioed, he ** canid answer neither for 
^ Or^ m the streets nor for discipline in the army/’ 
fui Uie Chassepto would go off of themselves,” will 
equally prevent him from abdicaiinje; in favour of the 
Oottut of PhBis. Yet without this abdication tbo prospects, 
eedi as thuy are, of the Orloanist party cannot be realised 
tUI tiie Count of CAAMSoao's death, and bo is of the order 
ed men who Uw to a green old age. This cuosidemtion 
* asnet tend to shake the resedution Z€ the Bight Centre to 
bold aloof from the Oonsorvative BepublicanSp and if it has 
tUe efleel on onl; a baction of the party, a ororkin(< 
iriOlM Meondin favour of tho Left Geatre policy. 


AdUWAT FROFSBIT. 


. fra9>^^<iMa»iMbatitea«r nahny alwilawl^ 
.. JL (nnuaeniMHl fha ot ats weatha ago oontiiuMa with 
■aa J a raUil qnadL Tba taa flto nod^ fin* oeaaed to 
ahoMr Hm aukamtKf miHmlaga et mnwa« i fai tha eoane 
at lha naiat they tMwaaaa jMvooanr; aa«fi of lata thay 
• lam iaA hhort of laa* yoar^ ntagma, Xba ianiuhk 
. jaadhot tha dilifiiiihldaf aal|l^ ot tcadahad baaa fin*. 
. ' .iiMki latt',M«*-IM.-ly». yA t lnia a( | 'tiHih.libp 




addttim wnri^ 
^eat Companies sAjMpmw 

,'j*ciiargo for intmiait otHmipr^aee^^ 
•uy hundred mike of aalhbr||pa lines see now 
of construction; and i|i|ib,^QCMit of tsbour 
knd inatcHlals has in almost alf' oSses hd^ 

vonced siuou the estimahaa were framed^ Tm moCtee 
of paying iniorcet out of ordinary revenue on sot* 

pended on new lines is perhaps financial^ legithyiaAa, 
although few private oapitaUsis would be either q^s enr 
willing to adopt tha qraiem. The Choinuaa of one oos^ 
derable Company, wlm protested against the saeri&os fttw 
posed on actual shandiolders for tbo sake of aftitura heneftty 
was oompellod by tlursats of Utlgaiion to sulftdt to the 
provailinu rule. Carolhl students of balance-sheets mty 
satisfy tnemHcivcs as to tlio engarnmionts of dl^Sirenb 
Companies, and as to the probahiuty of an sarlW or 
more remote return. Anotbor drain on the foiourocs 
of Railway Companies is ransed by tho constant neCessjity 
for expending Large sums of money on the improvemaat'oC 
statiomi ami of other sccouiiuodatiou for traffic, and on tho 
incre!U40 of rolling-stook. In spite of recurring chttuour, 
the cupitaJ account, far fi-om being finally olos^ 11 aunfb* 
ally and lu^ccHKarily rcopnod; ancTalthough the inoesiant 
tmtiay is pnidcntly and almost riecoHssrily incurred, it 
for the iiioHt j^uirt pmduoes no immculiaio return. It is not 
an unrummon enterprise t^) lay down twenty miles of 
sidtiigH in a ringhi year, or in tlio coumo of five years to 
expend a million on waggons and anginas. 

Those \vho havo iuvcsUmI thoir money in a com* 
merctal onUnprise liavo no riglR to complain of the 
varyiifg fortiinos of tra<lo. Some canitalists, largo and 
small, seek for fixed isiercst with ample security for prin* 
cipal, while utherA ore iuducaui by cfcrciimstauoes or tenu 
(R^ramcnt to ongago in mt>ra or less apoeuJaiivo oniar- 
priw)s. Ordinary shareiiolders, if they were uniformly 
reosouablo and prudent, ought both to have kit thumsolfcw 
a iTiai*gin of income above tijoir exfxmdituro, and to endum 
with fortitude fho periodical deprcsidons wltioh ojtemafo 
with fikfOHouii of prosperity. They were NurioDsly disap- 
poinUnl by the stationary or dirnmished dividends winch 
resuib'd l’r<»ni the ui»pna*oihmtcdly large rocewpts of tB 73 , 
and thejj may |K;riia{m not bear with uniform oqusilrimUy 
the srill more unpleasant QX[x;riam*e which await# them; 
but, if they desired to exempt tbomsslves from rkk eff 
fiuctnation, they ought to havo coutmitsd tfaomiMilvss witSi 
tho intKleraic intorcHt of Consols or morigagss on laniL 
Until luU'ly railway dolioiiturc stock might haws btsn ink 
eluded in tlio list of safe and unambitious invsstaiimin 
but sonio mvmurvH which havo lately bticn pruppssd by 
amatear legislators threaten the very existenoc of railway 
property, it is a cause for constantly roourring surprise 
that attacks on any b|x*cial kind of pEroporty ara for 
tho most part rewujfcd and opposed only £y |||p ssotjon of 
owners which happens to bo iminodiatsiy titnmksiod with 
spoliation. Rich traders not unfrcquantly oousdUUMeo 
projects for the partial or total plunder of laiidowxMWt^ who 
in their turn are sometimes ready to court m ohsap jkint- 
larity by tarniHring witli the vast sums mvustsa. all 
ciaMs in iidnUstocsk entorpriso. Select Commiitsoi^af ^ 
Houko of L>rdH liavo beou known* to ovorntb eontnwts tti 
the snpjKsMsd intorost of tho, public; but most part 

ihe pnrato legislation of PariiOouiat is oondnotod with doo 
regard to vested interests. Preachers of Bwa^imtiiiifce tbiS 
most of the proctaleni of legislotke iiipi<ijill||fi»iii in su p por t 
of thoir attacks on the right of owtiemlnp ^midi or gooi^ 
If they oottld sneoeed in estoldiAhing Uio |U!i(q7<Siiiaoii ttmt 
property is, excerit in a moral or figttnittvw sonss^ laid in 
trust, they would have no difllsult in dedueihjg tbo gnmitii 
sion that the community at lotwo SO 
the salistantial intorost in the ftmd and the right to modify 
for its own benefit the oonditionsof the truoi. 

Parliamenit nottng on behalf of the notum^ had an uu- 
donhUsl ri^ to dotermino tlio conditiojis on which 
capitalists sEooUl be iovitod or allowod to oonsiruci rail* 
ways ; hitt w hen , the mom^ bos been received and spent, 
t is on ghoso of power to aitor without oompensatfoa tbo 
onus of tho ocsitin^. lir. CAmrAU, fonueriy da onriiitfid» 
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iti thqory gravely 
Act of 1873, tinaor 
.Comihiasion Vas created. 

Hemsea liad m the former year ^ ^ , , 

, {>oiutnieni of a tribunal for too more effective •howi 

tion of the provifKotia of tbo Bail way and Canal 
Act of 1854. By tbe Act of 1854 ©very Company wbos© * 
lino fotmed a paH of a continuoun railway communication 
was bound to aSbrd duo and raaacmaWa faoilitiaa for ra- 
ceivinp and forwarding tb© traffic. The Act of 1873 
first time extended;tho moaning of tbo technical phniso ^'focili- 
tics*’ to include tbrongh rates to bo allowed at tbo request of 
any othor Railway or Canal Company. Tbe clause, if it had 
boon opo^ive, would have placed at the discretion of the 
Commiflaionora tbe entire rovenuo of every Railway Com- 
pany iu tbo kingdom ; and probably tbo officers of the 
^ Board of Trado who fiiainod the provisioTi liclioved that 
they hod induced Parliament almost uncoriscioualy to 
repeal the Bcbodulos of rates which form an essential part 
of every Act which has authorized tbo construction of a 
railway. Tbo Joint Comniittoo bad expressly reported 
that the proposod tribunal could not revise tbe authorized 
rates and ebargos of tbo Companies unless it were in< 

“ vested with absoluto and arbitrary powers, which is out 
“ of the question.'* In tbe following year tbo Qovommont 
of tho day gave tbo Commissioners the very powers against 
wbiob tbe Joint Committee liad protested, without oven 
provoking Parliamentary opposition. Tho determination 
of tho amount of a through rat© without referonco to tho 
Parliamentary tariff is equivalent to a repeal of all ozisting 
tariffs. Tho only limit on tho discretion of tho Com. 
xnissioners is that tbev arc not to compel any Company 
to accept lower mileage rates than tho miloago rates 
which such Company may for tho time being legally be 
charging for like traffic carried by a like mode oC transit 
' ** on any otiier line of communication bidwixm tho same 
** points." Tho provision, when translated into English, 
means that, on a route oomjionndod of tlie linos of two 
Companies, the rates shall bo tho same as on a competing 
line owned by one of tbe two Companies. In cases where 
l^ro is no competing line, tbe Companies are apparently 
withont protection. 

Tbe inaction of the ropresentativos of tho railway in- 
terest in the House of Comroons can only bo explained by 
tbolr iqjadioioua reliance on their own special knowledge 
as contrasted with tho ignorance of their official and lo^s. 
lativo assailautH. Tho newfangled tribunal could, for the 
purpose of afibetin^ railway property by gmnting through 
' ratea, only bo sot in motion by tho Companies against one 
. another j and exporionoed administrators justly foresaw 
thait no Company would be inclined, for tho nnrposo of 
obtaining immediate advantage, to facilitate the genoriU 
depreciation of railway property. Tbe consequence has been 
that the cli^nse relating to through rates has been adead lctt4^r ; 
ud indeedf^o Commissioners in tlie course of eight or nine 
months have soarooly been called upon to deciao as many 
oases of any description. Novertheiess it is but a short- 
sighted policy to permit tho establishment of a mischievous 
principle on the ground that its operation will be baillod by 
praotioal difficulties. In tbe present SossionMr. Wait moved 
that through rates to be .fixed by the Commissioners should 
be granted ontheapplioatiou of any ten personswbo might be 
interested or aj^eved. Freigbte^^ as such, have no motive 
beyond their general interest in tho aeourity of propeiW 
for regarding rights guaranteed by rarliaroont to rad. 
way snareholdm or oreditoro. If a Company which has a 
lo|^ right to levy a shilling or two on a certain kind of 
traSo oan be oomj^led to oairry it for a penny, the tradera 
jVoftt at the exnouae of railway proprietors as obvionaly and 
4 » ^ justly as discuples of OooEa and Bbaduugh would 
peeffii b> the division of tbe land, or by tbe transfer of 
j^naaujBtniuring capital from tho owner to the workman. 

Jd CAUTsn remarks, ** It is not too much to say that no 
of tbe 600 milliohs actually laid out would 
ipw in raUways on snob oc^tiona." lir* 

‘ yfut imi Ui snjmorters can only nmly that the mon^ has 
lai^lMtu ipen^ and that it wiU be somndh thebeltsr 
fbr jkeintitriilf can tnmsfi^ 

M pik ihUf ft»get that a Company, hMhdeiig^ it 
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THE AMERICAN ClVn. BIGHTS BILL. 

T he American House of Bepresentatives lately passed 
Mr. SiTMNxn's Civil Rights Bill, which will probably 
bo rejected by the Senate. It is surprising that such a 
measure was not adopted soon after tho close of tbo war; 
and it is still more strange that it should bo now introduced,' 
unless it is intended as a tribute to the memoiy of Mr. 
SuMNRR. Tho Bill purports to extend the legal equality of 
the white and coloured races into all departments of social 
life which can be reached by legislatiun. If it becKimea 
law, coloured men will be entitled to admission into tbo 
churches, railway carriages, omnibuses, and rooms in 
hotels which are now oxolusivoly occupied by whites. A 
more important and more plausible enactment opens pnblio 
schools on the same conaitions to children of all colours. 
It is also provided that throughout the Union negroes shall 
be eligible to sit on juries ; nor could Mr. Sumnkh have re* 
gardod as an objection to his proposal tho jG»ci thateoloured 
jurymen in somo of tho Southern States have habitually 
perpetrated monstrous injustice. It is for tho people of the 
united States to judge how far they will euduro the 
meddling legislation from which no community hae 
hitherto Imn more happily exempt. If tho white population 
decline to firequout ehurohos or theatres which are fiw. 
quented negroes, no law oan overcome their repugnance; 
and it is highly probable that the tendency to sociaf perse* 
otttion wo^d be stimulated by legislative attempts to 
euforoe toleration and equality. It was natural in former 
times that the missionaries of emancipation should endoa- 
vour to redress tbe halonco between the races by strenuous 
denials of the distinctions which wore artificially exag* 
gerated by tho iustituticni of slavery and by its oonse*- 
qnonces. After tho war the philanthropic partisans of 
equality were reinforcod by tbo politicians who regarded 
the slaveholders as rebels and enemies, and tho fireedmeBi 
as allies. The amendment of the Constitaiion by which 
tho States wore prohibited from founding political 
tions on differonces of colour was suggested both by the 
sentiment of which Mr. Sumner was the chief exponent, 
and by the supposed expediency of giving electoral power 
to trustworthy supporters of the Union. The leguuwtion 
of tbe time was largely affected by passion and reaentment, 
and the results have Imn in many respoota unSatififiictofy; 
The lapse of years has greatly modified both tbe popute 
feeling against the Confraeiat^ and the ontJmsiasm which 
was once entertained for the victims of Sonthom oppiui* 
sion. The Civil Rights Bill is probably tbo expiring 
of an obsolete form of philanthropy. 

It may be doubted whether tbe Republican ^parij wilt 
gain anythbg by tbe sudden revival of its aeid for thn 
righta of the neffre. The nuyoritj baa often abown ngne 
of dissolntion, but the oolonred voten, wbetW in the 
North or in the South, are i|ot likely to adopt democratic 
pqliiios. A bribe ia wmM on a finthfol adherent^ and the 
iHvil Rights Bin wiU alienate more supwxri than it wiB 
tecurtk The stanchest RqifibHcans witl neither ecoeni 
social equality ^th the coloured pcpnlatkm noridlowttm 
ohiMmi tc frequent sohodls wmoh are open fo nMocA 
The foding of repugiuuiee haa in eome parts of the unftidl 
StaMi been oodnkdl^poUttoiJ causes, Inst tte cor 
nrrittdiceiircobur^ though it may have bm uMfuetMi 
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. ^dAonred people. The Iriah are uie most 
,.^MMe .enemies of the negroee, partly because they 
to comMtition for laboar, and in somo degree 
through an instinctive antipathy which they are not sniB. 
'dontly sophisticated to conceal or to control No logisUu 
tion will make an Irishman treat a negro as a comrade. 
It is tme that legislation often infloonoes public opinion, 
bnt only on the condition of not directly opposing it. An 
artificial channol may regulate and divert the current of 
popular feeling, but it wifi scarcely cause it to flow in an 
opposite direction. 

There is muqji difficulty in ascertaining the result of the 

S Utical oquali^ which was several years ago coneodod to 
D negroes. In the Northern States the coloured eitisens 
are too weak in numbers and influence to produeo any 
perceptible effect on the course of politics. Tiie Souihorn 
freedmen have shown universal eagerness to oxerense their 
new privileges ; and in tome States they have for the time 
acquired undisputed BQ{)remncy. In default of political 
experience, they have accepted the leadership of Northern 
adventurers who, under tne cant name or carpet-bag- 
gers,” are more odious to the white TOpulation than the 
upstarts who were lately their slaves. The more inveterate 
Northern philanthropists have the malignant satisfaction 
of witnessing the ruin of South Oarolina, which was the 
first State to commence the unfortunate secession. At the 
end of the war the State contained about throe hundred 
thousand whites and three hundred and fifty tliousand 
negroes ; so that the amendment of the Fedeml Ormstito- 
tion oonfoiTod on the inferior raoo tbo control of the ropre* 
sontation. Moderate BopubUcans assert that, by the 
eocoroiso of tact and good humour, thu whites with their 
superior faculty of organisatiou might have mainiatned 
pontioal ascendency without opposition from the nowly 
en&anohised eleotors. Perhaps li was found difficult after 
defeat and economic ruin to preservo perfect equanimity ; 
and it is at least uncertain wnetber the negroes would not 

M oiroumstances have preferred the li^o promises of 
mi demagogues to ine influei^pe of their former 
masters. The control of the State pmod absolutely into 
the hands of the fireedmon and their leaders, and the result 
hsa been almost unpreoedented corruption and oppression. 
A largo part of the white population has migrated to Tezsa; 
smd, unless a political reaction occurs, a State once among 
the proudest in the Union will rapidly drift into the con« 
dtiiott of a South American Republic. In other States, 
where the negroes have not acquired absolute supremacy, 
rival fhetiotiB have oonteuded for thoir favour; and in 
some instances they have appiialed to the Federal Qovem- 
ment for support The riotous procoodiogs in Louisiana 
end Arkansas were described with pudonable ex- 
•ggeration ae eiyil wan. The few English travellers who 
hive lately vinted the South are generally impressed with 
hdkf in a/eeiiv of disaffeotion, which appears to thorn as 
hitler as that orualand orof Poland, On the other hand, 
mngniiw Amerioaoi alUge that the existing anarchy is 
transient^ and that the dweated Confederates have already 
hegu in a great maa eura leeoncaed to their defeat and to its 
ooaaaqnenofla. The elM|gaal 4^^ in fimor of this 
Mbjon ia to be fbond in tte faviial of the cotton oaltiva* 
IML whioik now prodnota ee madh ee on the eve of the 
CSfu War. Labourara nho grew oropa worifa Ineny 
ailliflewef aioiMsyca]^ tibeeaiaa tuna be esoloshrely 
aeramtal srith tta praotioea of miigoveixuMitt. 
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H^iey have boon lately 3o|enved* Thatd 
acuity in discovering plBgisi|)ij|e reasona fbr ^ 

....M or practioal disiVanohisement of tiqiiistitoettoiea whioh * 
have proved themselves grossly oorrupt and inoompeton^ 
The Civil Bights Bill, if it should, contrary to expadtetioni - 
pass into a law, will Ihmish additional lUEguinenti for a 
rctom to a more natural cM>ndition of appdliy. The OOIVI^ 
pulsory admission of endoured children to all publio aohnola 
will inevitably cause tbo withdrawal of tbe ouiklreii of &e 
white eitisens, wbo will then complain that they are oo* 
prived of the ordinary fociliticM for eduoation.^ It it asserted 
that a dostruotivo overflow of the Misskrippi has been 
caused by the embesslement by negro politicians of the 
funds appropriatdl to the niaintenaiioo of the banki^ 
Tho Governor of Si.>uth Carolina, kaviuj^ been indicted fbr * 
fraud, lately called out the oolou^ militia to praveet his 
arrest. The Ixgisluture of tho State, in which the taa-^ 
payers are not represented, has oausetl the forflutore oL* 
numerous landcil estates for non«payment of taxes. The * 
inovttablo ratribuiion will probably be attended with mooh 
injustice and oppriMsiou. Even in America logislatim are > 
bound to attend U) facts, and to understand someihing of ” 
human nature. 


M. IlOClIEHmT. 

T he last liow arrival on our hospitable shores is the 
once famous M. UocirKKOiir, and as it is our wish to 
say something civil te every guost, and it is diffieult to 
think of anything else on which to oongratalate him, we 
may wish him joy of tho remarkable improvement which 
apiKiani to have taken place in his health. While it was 
still unooriaiti whctln^r ho would bo really sent into exile 
he was exceedingly ill, and his friends or partisans kmdly 
assertiMl that it was simple murder to send so frail a being 
to Now Caledonia. But change of air seems to have done 
him much good, and exile itself ronst have bssn 
as bearable to him as exile in New Oalodonia oio 
be to any one, Ho was treated in what is tedbsd* 
cally called the stylo of a firsUclass misdemeauaat^ 
and was allowcKi to walk and swim until at Isoh 
ho walked and swam away altogether. The news of' 
his osoaf>e excited a momentary interest at rariSyfov ih 
seemed hardly worth while to send a condemned poIiticiatL^ 
to tho other end of the globe if he could get back again mh* 
easily. Passing througn tho United Stat^, where the jyssr 
York Herald opened its (acilo columns te his vitnperativt 
I pen, ha at last made his way to Ireland, and appeared in 
that well-known Fenian stronghold, tlio city of Oerk, But 
I the people of Cork feel that limy most draw the line some- 
where, It is all very well to talk in a playful matuier about 
I hated and desfK>tic Governments, and tecallatteiit^iotbe 
flame of liberty that burns in every true Irish hoitri ; bilt 
when it comtui to welooming a man whose associates bhyU' 
made ihcmscflvos notorious acts of pillage and mtlfdarr 
and by admiring those impulses of freedom wbicli end 
the assasaiiiation of an Archbishop, Fenianism thinks twiew 
before committing itself. Aocordingly M. Roogavoisr, 
groat RgeiiKroKT, the hero of the Xaatems, the foe 
the Empire, Uie terror of a despot, was aciudDy hissed it 
Cork, and bad in dismay to seek the safe shelter of hla; 
cabin. After his Irish oxperionoo, he must bs vei7 |dad to 
find himself in England, where no one wilt’ hiss wig , oy- 
notice him, or care a button whotiunr be is dead or ittve. 
Fortunately for him, he oomet just in time to notSoe and 
observe tbo astonishing improvement ihai has taken ptaoir. 
in Leicester Hqnare, and he irili find ha t^t one dmim 

a uarter a place where be may down comfortably mumg 

owers, and fonntahii^ and etatnes ‘ It wflt be a sort of 
oounterfeit of his bek^ed Paris for him, and he will be 
able to enjoy ae mmdi se he pleaees the grim thought wlist 
a veiy short tune it would take his friends the Commimisti, 
if they had a dMaee^ to reduce the square once more to 
its amaeni state of ehaDs. In old days, when he wee at 
the top of Us esUbrity, he had to flee from Impmnl wraHi 
to Bntmda and beragunwiUtiijg that Frenchmen should be 
deprived of thepUksura of reading new namberaof bie Xcmu 
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livcMABcm COB bo omngried through Sorti^w 
» Honae. There ie^t <jho Bltffbtoat nee in hie pUw 

* iUiq^ of the eort ia, Englena. He mnst write in ** "" 

the few Eng^liehmen irho oonid nndoretand what ho meant 
would Vnow too mnch about him to care what he eaid ; and 
ai to the French in Eng;]and, every French rofuf^ is of 
Ilia own special shade of political opinion, and bos a natnral 
and pofonnd contempt for all other refugees. Bnt if he 
oopld but fill a few busts, let us say of Bobbukt or 
F^VLCm, or the present Bishop of OuLeAKS, with a decent 
amount of^opiesof a very violent and Irriiaiiiig pamphlet, 
and could ensure their renohing Paris, he might live to 
dream a bright dream, and, as be moved about Leicester 
Square, might say proudly to htmaelf tiiat after all ho was 

* OBOO more mischievous. 

The French Oovornmont would bo bound to stop his 
busts getting through, if ibuir officials woro not t»k(*ii in 
by tbo vonerable and innocent features of the ocelesiostics in 
whose interior so alien a freight was renostng. If a pamuhlei 
from his pen woro to reach Paris, ana bo re-printed there, 
it would bo jnsiantiy suppressed. Proceed mgs have ai^tnally 
been taken against two French newspapers which have 
reprinted M. ILicuhroiir's effusions in tho Nmo Ytnk IL»rahl. 

The Ciovornmont cannot in such a ooso help itself. It 
would 1)0 imroodiately tuTused of complicity, of having a 
sneaking tondernosH for llociirirouT, of all jniople in tho 
world, if it let him havo his say. But if it could liavo a 
free choico, it probably could not do anything so dis. 
asirous to him as to let him write and publish whatever he 
pleased. He would liud his publio in a very inappreinative 
mood. The French, and especially the Parisians, may iviit 
know exactly wliat they wish for, or what political opinions 
ought to prevail, but tln^y arc perfectly clear about one 
tl^g, and that is, that they do not like tho (^orn- 
mane. As to other pi^opie tJiorO may ho doubts. 

This may bo said for them, ivod that may 1 >o said 
agaiiiMt them. But as to tho Oominunisis, there is 
no doubt about them at all. Diiring the greater port of the 
b^f term when tho Oommuuo ruled iu Pans, tho 
qtV^ry Parisian had no very strong feeling against his 
tttmge rtlers. There was something flatioriug to his 
vanity in the notion that Paris was holding out against 
Franoo, and after his esperbmeo of tho Pnissiau siege, a sieee 
during which there was always plenty to eat seemed a mild 
form of oalnmily. Wheu the (lovomiumit troops un tinned, 
there was a stato of perhaps necosaary confusion, there wimi 
xuttoh barbarity Shown, and many innocent iiersons were 
saerifioed to tho tbinrt for vengeaniXN There w^as thus 
awatcimed a fooling of pity for tho Coramunists and of 
iisteitzicm against the Qovenintent, which for Uio monumt 
did msoh to check the indignation with which the 
oonflagratieii of the pnblie buildings would havo 
flUod the dlKseut nart of tbo Paris popnlatiou. But 
now that time has rolled on, the details of the history of the 
'Oammune and of its suppression are forgotten ; but a per- 
petual testimony to its criminal folly is brought evci^ day 
mifore the eyes of l^^lris iu the dismal ruins and gaunt 
ehiUs of what once were buildings that made IWis proud. 
Fsanoe, too, as well as Pari^ has to bear freali ta.xation in 
order that ‘ the burnt buildinga may be restored, and 

E uniblors who onoo used to rm the productions of M. 

^riiuri^RT with lively satislhetioii would now only be 
rsttimded by a now effusion from his pen of the drfMulfhl 
amount which ho and his friends have cost them. It is true 
that M. BocnsroiiT was only a Oommuniat of the feebler and 
Bsere innocent tym. He did not want to have anything 
te do with petroleum and the eboating of hostages, and 
hi had been at one tiiae a mensber of Goveminent of 
Urn Fouib of 8 «i>tember. But erreiythmg that can be 
IKil on this head for Bl. Booaumsv only midres him a 
Hitt MMPir M. OAMasm; and poriiaps, <» all penums in 
HUrnm^^ it would be M. Gamstta who would he most 
$miaM and most u^^uiwi if the Govemmeut now allowed 
iL. Imiimuar to write and publish what he phaWiid. 
xm wakNuae iiobles into emr party,*' GaumUBVA 
friemds; and 
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ieonism, and France is the slave of Its offioislP^h^MmlM^ 
goixl many political lessons have been learnt and nKlSSSf^JJ* 
been taken deeply to heart. The Commune showed once ^ < 
for all in a nu^ nnmistakeable way what oomes of 
listening to such writers as M. Eocnevosr, and cf lettinga 
set of i^orant, narrow.minded, cruel fonetioe Mi the upper 
hand of society for a moment. The history of the Oovem* 
meat of tho Fourth of September has demonstrated how ioi- 
possible it is for men, even when reasonably honest snd 
able, to administer affairs on a great scale without any pre* 
vioua training or any praeiic^ knowledge of tho art of 
government. The ooilupsa of tho liegitimiste has brought 
home to the I<Vench mind that tho remedy for the national 
misfortune so long and pi-rsistently preached by a clique 
of the highest sooiul ])ositioii is no remedy at all, and that 
there is no shelter for Franco under tho wings of a Heaven- 
Ront King and an infallible Church. If something could 
but be established more roHoectahle tlian the Ailmpiro, 
the bulk of Frenchmen would like it to be ostablisbed. 

If nothing better is to be had, then tierhaps the Empire 
must bo accepted. Bui there is noUiing like enthusiasm 
for the Empire, no belief iu any Baviour of Society, not a 
grain of confidence in Napoleonic ideas, no illusion, no 
desire for mysterious utieninces ai banquets, no thirstins^ 
for the excitement of possible European convulsions. It 
the Empire is restored, it will only be accepted as a thred tra» 
voller aiHX^pts a place iu a third-class oarriago rather than 
not go on by tho train at all. What could M. UooaarouT 
say to his oountiymon when they are in such a mood F He 
could swear by all his gods that the seats of a 
thiiil-olass carriage aro hard, that baliics cry, that 
oranges and gm leave an unpleasant smelL The 
poor travcUoFS know all this jierfectly well. Thej 
have no romance about them for M. HucHAfx>RT to destroy, 
no hopes of spleiidoor and oomfort for lam to dispel. If 
he was abusive, they would quite agree with him, but 
they would not iniagiue that tho author of the abaaive 
languttgo could do them any good. Formerly, when be 
attm'ked tho Empune in its days of glory and seemuig 
HoUdity, ho was attacking something snlwtautiai on wliiob 
he could make an inqu'cssion. There is nothing 
now for him to attack on which ho could make 
any impression. Uow, for example, could any 
one attack the present IVcnch Ministry P It k hn- 
(lossiblo to slap n pound of butter in the moe. Viokmee 
und abuse meet with no sucot^s at all unless that aguinat 
which iboy are directed inspires terror or afibotkm. H. 
UociiSfOBT has come back, but he has come back at the 
w^roiig time. He has no longer any plaoe in the work of 
Freit^ politics, Leicester Square is, we may humh^ 
hope!, more attraetlvo and salubrious ihaa Now CahHkmia» 
but this change for Uio better is the chief impnmineat ia 
his position that H. Bocasrotx hu socured by %Vk ' — 
escape. 
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v^ptaiiied tbe «aco<Mwiyo tmnt- 
..4.. ^lil has undergone nnffer the foiiter- 
iiord 6 haftk8»qbt, that we hardly think it 
^rj to repeat the atory. On one point, however, eo 
Miir as Ae expraniona of its promoters mean anything, 
no cbasM aeema to have been made in ita soopoi 
In its fim abape, aa the AaCHaisnora very plainly said, it 
waa, nndor prei^ of a mcasare for rogu)atin||^ Divino 
wovvhip, in reality a BUI for stamping out what it suited 
the prekcj to eall Bitnalianu As Lord HujLfTKSKUBy’s 
dmges have been aeoc^ted, and nothing more has been 
said open Biinaham, it ia reasonable to oouclndc tliat the 
Primatee are aatiefied that their new instrament will not be 
infindor for ita appointojl work to the one which they have 
been oompellod to diac^. So the policy of tlie meoauro 
aa a pieoo of intendfid anti-rittinliatio legislation remains un* 
changed. On this we have only to romark that it nsod to be 
an axiom of law.malcing ikai, when you enacted juor 
ponisltment, you wore bound to deiina your mme. But 
whenever an appeal baa bei^^u made to the Akcbbisiiohi to 
justify the urgency with which tliey demand their Bill by 
erphuning the oAmoe which they desire to rouovc, they 
oafy answer by demanding that what they call tlicir dis- 
or^iaii, and lirhat fajatandera might be tempted to aay waa 
their autocra^, ahouid be made abaohiie. We will do what 
the AacHBiaaors have been unable and unwilling to do, and 
phraly state what the Biiualistic grievance is ; and in so 
doing we shall, for the take of accuincy, borrow the words 
of Dr* PcssT, who read an elaboiate papw on the soljeci of 
the AaoBmaHors* Bill at the late meeting in St« James's 
HaU. There has, in his judgment, been ** a good deal of 
** uxuidviaed language on the part of Uiiualists. lie goos 
to the root of almost all the existing trouble in taking the 
positiosi that, ^ what is revived should nut be revived as 
** matter of private jud^fment." The f<»rce of habit in 
older worshippers **liss not been enough thought of. 
**To one habituated to simpler devotkin, an elaborate 
^ ritiial is something dispbiuiiug and abstnM^ting — a 
**su^i whioh ho gases on, but in which his soul 
takes no part.'^ There anay, of course, be nfuson. 
abfy an argument on what constitutes elaborate rHual, 
for that whidi would bo elaborate iti an unMihetic 
age becomes oompimtively simple in one which him 
taken up the cnitiratiou of the arts. But the foot 
remains confessed errena of judgment have been com* 
mitted in matters as to the raguh^a of which the Bishops 
are primarily xusponsibie. If the Bishops had accordingly 
undertaken the correction of ceremonial excesses in a 
judictal igurii^th^ might have secured the willing co. 
operation of many who are most resolutely oiiposed to their 
actual kgislatioin Tb^ preferred to act vindictively, 
and, as men eomxaonlj do who shape their policy in that 
spirit, th^ both foxgot hiktoiy acid overlooked human 
nature. The praoiioss against whioh they begged Parlia- 
meat to am wem with exeeptioaal powers were no isolatsd 
and weQpinanmd i^slem in diruet antagonism to the Jaw 
•ad the practice m the Church of j^gland, but only a 
rank but rare efloreMeaoe, in a numlmr of places whioh 
would hscdly fill a side of note-paper, of a develop* 
aMBt which haa faaen going ouuui that Chnroh daring 
all the time ef > Uni l^imeralioa, as part ^ 

that genaeal aerilmniltig of the Chuzch of England 
to whioh» to do thm Cbe Bidieps have, witb 

few excaoti o iis, gitua inoae or lass eneoiixagemeiit, K 
the Berat f fumn Bf eoidd, like the Biabop sf lhiuas% 
plead that ttay imd oiw siieent^^ man or thing withbi 
the (atniA ou ft lg r iii tlil flmt was not;gt OieatiiAaitlimt. 

||aili|d0sa4KMiii^^ min thaii 



wul. 


whioh wif 
uiuged, mj fin^hlch t|iehK 
.wu a responsifa^ty wfaiob tib^ caa^ .* 


.vur who is pulled up for wisefy^^ unwisely astwmK 
.og tho vostineuis which the first Hmnned Ihnyer'Boofc 
seems to anthorise him to wear cannot help drawti^ hla 
own ooaclnsious when he sees his Bishop muriyitig thsd 
pastoral staff which belongs to his cdSos by the tarns dona*** 
ment. The Churchwarden who ImMti the An^biibsp of 
Cautksiiuet base tbe necessity or the BUI upon thp 
Bishop of Dusuau’s {M^roecutian of a clergyman mr UMaefy' 
standing befose the table, and >vbo was afosrvMurds pro-' 
sent when the Lobu CHAstuLion ^racterised uio jmg> 
ment on whioh tl^at prelate relied hs dtfioult to hie 
reconciled by ** any layman or perhaps any lawyer 
with a previous one of whioh be bad liinisolf bean author, 
and the Biahou of PsTssBottOuaii follow suit by an at» 
tempt to got ria of the judgment altogethei^ by a sidb wind, 
might well inquire wliat had booomo of the calm and 
ohari table iaim«HS which ought to stamp the <^loe of 
spiritual faihorhood. Such an episode as tiie nunc Frimata 
fwbidding a cross because it was moveable and stood upOA 
a stone over tbe communion table, after the Pnvy 
Council in 1857 and i860 had espofiially decided that a 
similar erems under sitnilar circattuitancsini was legal- ’ b a- 
cause moveable and diKoonneoted with the iabW^*^ least 
showed that tbe most exalted memories might trip, it ia 
not, on a broad view of tbe case, too much to say that tW 
only lionoarsble rt^iroat now open to the AacitiMBtfors is to 
rest content witb ilicir apparent victory in their own House, 
and not risk their barque on the cross billows of tbe 
Commons. Tbe fact t^t they have otmtrived by their 
policy to slanu and irritate one of tho groat Mrtiet in the 
Chnroh — including the very men who would under other 
esreumstanoos have worked more sfibotii^ly than they can 
ever hone to do to keep ritual exoess wiUuu bounds while 
it is stiU manageablo — without having really gained the 
eonlidenco of il^ otl>er side, is sufficient condoitmatKOii of 
their course. The Cbiirch by the most authoritativs vofam 
which it fK>siu.«sses has recommended the vsiy rsasonabls 
plan of ivfonning and simplifying the old ana roengntisA 
Church Courts, which there would be as mtudi time to 
eflbct in 1875 as there is no time in 1874. The Bitoalishl^ 
as shown by tho aiidrosH which Dr. Pussr delivered to tlnns 
and> in their name, coufuas, ind are ready to amend, their 
mistakes ; and modemio men who never sided witb fcbosa 
Ritualists claim a liberal concordat which shonld leave 
them all that tlioy could reasonably expect, .with a similar 
indulgoneo towards other parties and Nunph^r tastes* A 
general feeling has grown Up for the reconsideration, ao* 
fxirdibg to existing circumsUigrcs, 0# oorumonial pruioripv 
lions siamiKMl with tho obaracterisiios of a very different 
state of Aoc.'iety. Suinn of the reiy matters most ke^y 
in dispute arc again buforo tho Courts of Boclssiastioal 
Appeoh with tli(t prosp(i<Tt of being consuhired under a 
higher sextso of ruH{»oxeiibility and a deeper appfWohitiQn 
of tboir imporlsni^) than that which cimractorasod pome 
former trials. Tho only obstaclo in the way is tfak one 
inconsistent, hasty, paUdiod, and irritating 6ill| which, if 
it ever reachen iIk) Hoose of Commoos, can never hope to 
secure the iimu and consiik^raliofi which tlie importanee 
of lie objects doinandH. It would bo obstinacy, not statear 
manship, to foxx;e it on. 


TTIB SOOTOn ANT) IBB®!! PEE 3 tA 0 ffiEh 

I T may be tio^ that the Cpromittos on tiie eleetton ef 
Scotch and Irish peon may snoiMoA in disooverinig 
atyme mode of oorteotmg a fiogntnt aaBtaniBly* When the 
Uxtton with Scotland woe eotabliahed, it hod perhaps not 
hm fefuseen tiiat the topmentotiTe peers would sU belong 
to the same pwty* Any eteorive system, largo or sniail, 
which is fiiuaded our ihw vtoesuf a iii^ ootistituenc^ must 
naesiearily foU to efiret its proper dt^ects. In Franoe the 
eleetien cc a long list of mmubere by a single depertmeBt 
ytaoe tim whale iwrescDtotiOB at the dispi^ of tlie ioced 
muleriijy* Ko momW osn be eleotod for Fens nnloes ko 
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fuld 
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but the ab. 


fotum of dooilo pcmn. eUifre wa law thftt^ 

tronblod itself to select the represonWA'^f -^w white teeth 
Of for Scotland. For many years ^ 

appomitd by ifao.DtHke of Wklmn< 

Lord Di^HBY. ,Thf <€oxuM)rvativo leaders were 
oomp^pt lo make a ^choice as the doctors; 
surdity of giving to a single Knglishman the Mwer of 
retumiag aU the ropreseutativos of Scotland and Ireland 
could twfer have b^n contemplated by the framers of 
eftber Utiion. A Libml Scotch peer is Uie only male 
inhabithni^ot Great Britain who can justly complain 
that be yk permanently disfranchises. Kveu a Gonsor- 
vatiyti Burpsingham ratopeyer^toay hope that the turn 
of his party will come; but the Irish and Scotch 
peers wiil never abandon their Conservative principles. 

Lord RolWaKiiY may perhaps induce his Committee to re- 
commend onh of the numerous methods of representation 
which havb‘bocn devised in modem times for the protection 
of niinoritiiM; and it would nidi bo difficult to obtain the assent 
of the Uouso of Lords to some plan of the kind. The risk 
of tmwerriOLg the control of the House to the Liberal 
party is too remote to bo worth considering. The numerous 
creations of late years are not unequally balanced^ and as 
the Libera! moasuroa wtdoh still remain assume a more 
extreme character, an At^tooiiitic assembly becomes loss 
and less favonrablo to innovation. Tbe younger succesHors 
to the peerage who rapreseut tbe most powerful Whig 
famOiee are yontinuaRy swelling tlie muks of those whom 
their fittbors opposed. The Conservniivo party could bear 
with equanimity a larger infusion of Liberalism than any 
which is likely to result iVom a change in tho machinery 
of Scotch irndT Irish representation. The descendants of 
Pitt’s Irish^eors, some of whom belong to purely English 
famUioSi bold with few exceptions tbe |K)litioul opinions 
which wore rewarded in the persons ot their anoestors. 
Thoae among thorn who belong t# Ireland resent the allianoo 
which the Liberal party has ever maintained, notwith. 
siaading aomot interru^ona, with the priests and the 
Ipgitators* TiM^Scotoh peeia again are necessarily heads 
*^old fomttiMTwho will rarely be inclined to popular or 
deiUQoratio opinions. A reform in the mode of electing 
ropraentalivo peers in both countries would bo ex- 
tremely easy, and it would have no practical effect in 
^teriq^ the balance bf parties. 

The Maly ffanson wbioh ooult^' have induced tbo Duke of 
RlottkOMO to refuse his laaent to Lord Incuiquin's luotiou 
must have been tbe conventional and useful hesitation of 
avery Ooyemmont to pledge itself hastily to any proposed 
tnnoTat]9n. It is iiossible thaC there may bo formal or 
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objeotiona to an Addfm to tbo Qukkm reqnwting 
bor to abstm firom the extiraiee of a statutablo prorogativo. 
A nmUittr question wm rained in 1 86 ^ when on Addroos 
VM anggoetod with the obieqt of prereuting the preoqn^ 
tion to vacant benofioM in «he Iriah Chnr^ nnbl Forlia- 
mont hwi d^eided the qumttnn diMsfabliahment. It was 
justly oontended that the 'dlinieteM, notwithstanding an 
Addroit.to thq'CKmn by the House of Oonunons, would 
etill bebdapd to advise the Qvrkh (o perform a function 
entrusted to her by law. The cose of the Irish poors is 
weaker, hecame the cre|tii)n of. a peW. after the oxtiuetion 
of throe Ibfmer peorogeli ia wholljj*' fiisoretionarv. Tho 
Crown mast liH up •.bishopric, but in theory ah- the pe^ 
anos in the three king^me might bo allowed to expire 
wtthont a breach of -oonstitational ^nty. _ There ivmuned 
tho question whel^or Parlioihent ia hntitlad.te inteifore, 
with the •exercise of '..are prorogativo, mJLoti 
avoided the difficulty^ !»,. propeeiug only to reqnwtl .the 
Qrqvm to' Oonaent to tmo tntmduotion of » BlU for tbe 
abi^twtt ot the prec^tive oreated or defined W the Irish 
n Aipt'olf Union. Af it would have batpImpiMiiUnto ah«w 
thf moto^ waa inodnsietent with propne^ umlh^aBof 
giikithidlM on, the penplinriyfomdlabie mftnsdof’tlto 
Ibl Union. , Theiwda «w donbt that it,i« right to watoh 

[ttWtoo aWptppoM altoili|nfodf‘'tl^ tefowjrf'* 

Sddei i t ofihoto thf oohdittoi. ‘ ^ 
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thesooto 

ment 
order, 
and 

any pofiiical funotion. 
of tbe ^day is too insi^ficani to wrS^Jz 
ment, bo may bo well contented with the i ^ 

All projects for abating the existing aiionUi,||eh pf , — , ^ 

peerage are ballled the unmanageable nuiilbci^ rOd- 
members, and liord Incsiquin'S wonld^ 4^ ""laUBt 

facilitate atoorpiion in soma future gvieratiom 
The number of Scotch peers who sui|p not also .peer# ct 
the United Kingdom is oompa^tively eeiidl. When ft is 
contended that Scotland has pow proportibi^tely w smalicv 
representation in the House "^of Lords than A the datb 
of tho Union, tbe comnlaint may be an^we^ 1^ l^ ^br- 
once to tbe largo numqir of Scotch ihiieilies wmeH now 
occupy hereditary seats. The wjk)le lAidjr wcfnld long 
since have been absorbed if Scotch peerages had, geuonJly 
been limited to heirs majo. As the most 'Mm Stoical 
peerage must bo more than a hondrsd and seveni^ 7.^^ 
old, there is now a strong probabiliiy thati on every t^nte 
of succession in tho male line, coHa^Ofal hei^ will be 
forthcoming. It would probably be oonyenionit to admit 
all tho remaining Scotch peers to the Bouse .of Lords, if 
tho change wonld terminate the anoii^y'of the present 
system; bat, qs long as there are Iriim represehtative 
peers, little would be gained by an aboliliou of the elections 
at Uolyrood. It is unpossiblo to movide seats for more 
than a hundred titular peers in addiUon to the present 
body ; and it therefore only remains to mytHre the ma- 
ohineiy of representation. It is satisAttoiy to know that 
nearly ail the Iriah poors Would prefer their piesent intoN 
mediate form of existence to the functions wpioh thqy are 
invited to assume in Mr. Butt’s ^prospeotKvwFariiariieni in 
Dublin. Tho history of the Insh noars before the Union 
is not for tho most part glorious ; but their suooesiors in 
tbo present day are loyal and prMen^t, and they have no 
desire to resume tho internipte<r joW of their ^ snitoMKini. 

Tho propoBi^ that they should be api^ified to sit fW"' Irish 
constituencies would involve an additionil tecdinichl inoon- 
sistency ; but it might bo adopted without eerionS fnoanw 
venienco. In tbe late discussion in tiie JBbtts&pf Lordig 
some of the speakers natamliy tp '^^he hsirdii^ 

inflicted on Insh neers who, belonging to tbo. mfatoril^, 
have no ehanoo of election as rfprMuCtoitto^ While th^ 
are debarred firom entering the nous^ , of *i 

members for couSities or boroughs wl^to they may possibly 
be popular. Tbe member rtoumed for the borough w 
Galway at the last general election iucceoded dmM.aft 
the same moment to an Irish peerage, whioKfbr Iwa 
excludes him from political life. It Is wliullgr 
the priests and tbo demagogues foc^onoe hul'tophvepiaibe 
election of a man of rank, .the oredf^ldb'it^^^ 
etoctora should be rendofed abortive! TheVnuitiber of 
poors who would find scats in Ireland would' fSmgi bo 
insignificant. r ^ ^ • 

(uio simple but imperfect remedy pattbg all .uttS to 
the creation of Irish peem. ought to bo adp| 9 tot^^li^ 
hssitotioiL Any grievanof amytemitej il 

endurable^ and it wgighs on a Alton Wlpott tf m 
nilya A >sivtaiii mtiiber of Inglislt 


wboltove dhracsd to idhtoit 
social precedenoe^ and tbd^ebs^ 
of Cdmmona is in mpm dtoCtee il 
whtclf mstingttish 
mtoul estiiitoto it 
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anp. 

oomplaip. oir 
^prooeadinga of Wliit- 
prevakaoe of drankon- 
^ j^vo m^o some allowanco {or tho de« 
of thajb holidaj. The Royal HnTnaoe 
^ . gi^ naody Aad water to persons rescued from 
and if a apariic of ibllity liingored in any of the 
of WtritBun*Mondaj» the pnblioaa 
ir%0'elierialitf|iit ongU not to bo treated as au enemy of man. 
cbd. : reti^ W parti(^ from the country on that 

laia|t imd'cijjmd day waa. attended by “noise and con. 

* ^^^ 4 oes Mi follow that they were drunk, and 
jiarhh]^ Wtro only persona ominentiy capable of jollity 
tiida^ aftve^ ouNmmsianoes. I^me of those who drlnic 
east W^ydD^in^ moise, and an experiencotl ofEoer lias 
aitfy atom, ait the result of forty years* obserratiun of 
Sfeom apd bish soldiers, that on an c^uol quantity 
if wlm^ i£« former are quiet and will stand up- 
iglit ' sf ifo one pushes them, while tho latter 
^oit sing, dance, and roll about. Wo object, there* 
bra to noise and ' donfusion being treated as proof 
>f drnnjkeiinesa. Bym a fiend of Hope singing orara 
Sir WiuraiJD Lawbom^* might be nnpfoasant to drowsy 
ifSTii a&d“ the disturbance of peaceful |^ple“ furnishes 
p^oumi for closing pub!Sc*boaBcs in good tifoe, but scaroely 
or ahattiog them np altogether. “ Many members,** said 
Sir WlLrainLAWSOir, *Vwould remember that hot July when 

* they came dowamight afCor night to go into the details 
*of the Iiieensing R^/^and probably fopported them- 
idfas by >co^ng bnt slightly intoxicat^ drinks. This 
mnembranoo' would properly oatormine many votes against 
ha Penpasslve BilL The merenoo to Belgium and other 
kand^ obuntrieadoes vkA help the Bill, bemuse tho obser* 
ration of an ordiiudy tour must be that where there is 
itda visiUa. dmnkeiraospv there is an enormons amount of 
IrinUag* Oermabs may porliaps rosemblo that Scotch 
MRUSiist whtob could, go through evening psru<^ success* 
bjqr isi iba abekffl at nny distuHnneo to the perpendicn* 
amy tibe ii^pl^hand^nian. Thc^^ carry liquor well 
owMiae t)iey him cohstant practice. A emoured gentle* 
nw with a long inpiw delighted Hscier Hall by demand* 
jig U PeRQinive B8t for India, and we exp^t this pro* 
MMHil ibhd aiopfod about ^ same time that beet^garaens 
iball.bo <doeed In Gtonnaay* A benevolent lady established 
k WinlnBaayiHl^ and tlfereby afforded an excellent 
meidqg'for a 'publiCuhouse qyer fLe way, which frustrated 

gtwd work of ** improving the minds *’ of woiUng.men. 
^ iOMtoben of uns inteteating class are supposed 
lie Jba iWajpalllh^ a publio-house without drinking 

way id prork in ue morning, and tosucoumb to the 
lae^ phile thwggling to improvo their minds, 

mw wi^ etmdng. IVihaas if m benovolent Isdy 
liid j^dbdet an Station, of a dub smoking-room in the 
pigd Workntaa*sHall^^^ rivalry of the public-bonse 
Aitl wltoWiidabJe. The experiment 
Mldic»lBiQni^ in eipeiiioiilar parish or estate 
eCcdnfiw beeanae drinli^canbeeap. 

hm eoqlenienoei beyond the berder. 
bhjgBtddiQ a jpqbfa^^lionse at Ms peiit* 
jilmvbbeeDeqniUyintoIerwiofaieiiwa^ 
maqp4ei44iUiiy^^ 

lioi.c^y puUfo*heat^ 



toMUhit UqMT* 


ttattritiM «f a* 

^wrjwi'fo w* {NtClsmaa ^lO 
.ad oiling publicklmqtjim metro- 
visitqys to Londnni artl^Th^ moWy sight* ^ 
ad soparaied from the oonvefflbnoAl of bonii^ are 
specially iniertsited in a liboml provi|ion forielInNihniept M 
night, and no prudent legislation could disicglMl thcif 
wants. This shows tho fallacy of sappoaing thMiany^pluce 
or distriot could be dlowcd to >hoUi|C itself thh ho, QUtvy 

generally. The difUoultiiM of r6|pslating the tradw^ 

nave been dwelt upon os an argument for aboVd^g it, and 
it must be coueeded tha^ these diQicultiei incrrgiw wUh 
every, attempt to add to '"the strin«|ncy oft Trrgnlation. 
Bpcaking broadly, we may say thiu the hditrs , might, 
although wo do not say that they should, bc difforent for 
town and country. The House of ComiUoni hftdgot US fw* 
as this, when the difficulty emerged of scUnillg Which is 
town and which is country, imd this is to benAbrrOit to the 
magistnitwi- Then it is saialfiatMr Cuoss is' ptopositig 
to do indirootly that which bo dt^lared it wdl theprmciplo 
of his Bill not to do directly. Tho magisfrMsi'BtS <Kit to 
fix the hours, but they aro to look at the- ctrctim* 
stances of the ciiao, and decide which of itw^ rules 
as to hours shall apfily. It may, hoivcver, %et obsorvod'' 
that tho qnestiop ss to hours might arise everywhere i 
out of London, whereas Uio question whether a 
place bo town or country cannot in very many plai!os be 
ruasonablv doubtful. All magistrates are liable to be in. 
(lucnced bv passion and prtyudice, but judgment cannot 
with equal case in all cast's surrender itself Ao, fooling. 
Alihongb there may Ix^ no liability tp formal apjica), yet 
some magistrates aro likidy to hositnle before ,^N)idnig any* 
thing that can easily and clearly bo demonstrated to be 
wrong. Sup{K>so there is what m ortlirmry acoepiaiion is 
one town situate partly in a bortmgh and partly in an ad- 
joining parish, and suptK>so the population of toe parish to 
be slight! V Under, and tnat of tho l^rough to be ovt r a, 500, 
then, under tho Bill ns it <.unor|pod front Committee, the 
hour of closing in these tw^o ^rto of onmUl^ywn would bo 
diflerent. Mr. Csoss has proposod to empqwer mngia* 
tratos to make the hour in these two parts of one town 
the same, and if they proceeded rcosonahly they would do 
so. If they procc<^defl ttnreasfinably,i|r Would be/lilfieult to 
control them, but they coiUd not, witoout knt)wiiig that 
they were doing w^rong, ftdvert to oonsidofaiiotis Which 
womd be legitimately ontertainerlif their duty were to fix 
the hour. Mr. Ciu)sh suggests tout his term ** populous 
“ plsice " may bo intorpse^ by reference to existing law, 
and bo mentions a ivise in ^wnich a new trial waa ordered 
by one of tho Gonrts la^cause tho judjm bad not sufficient 
defined for tho gnidaiux^^ of tho jniw tne word “ town/* It 
is probably not upknown to Mr. URoss that in tde North 
of England villages faanlly ner^^nlible by tha baked eye 
are called “ towns/’ and a mwifdored stranger may hcHir 
natives talk of tho “ ttmn<^nd" licibre he has dMoveim that 
it has a beginning. Butin the South and Wsst pf JKnglasidr 
there are many undeniahle towns to walob, ^iveu for 
the sake of closing |^iib)ic 4 ouses an hour earlforr 0ir 
Waram Lawson himself could net refuse the title, s^ 
which yet do not reckon aliovesl^o thousand people., In 
these cases there ongSt to be no uTffioalty. But we believe 
that in JoKNsog's IhcTiosAttT “ tosl^/* Is defined tol)e'“auy 
“collection of hmiBcs larger than avkflftM;'* and if wewBtw 
asked to define “ village/* wc might animer, “any colleetfoa 
“ of houses yamaller than a tow».^* J'jto dcflnithfo of 
“ town ** propounded by one of tlfo judjges, kid applied tar 
the olhers in the abdvii^menilonedjjpae, waa “ a 0011^ 

“ tainifig a nttmbcfr of h<niS4!6 

^ iiihiabned spot where the oooojfMtion ISbe 

oMlow qfwtion Mtei^ wojM 

nfflo^..ind kedvjkjapv m Metogipr « 
tOfm Mwem » towh MBS^rifUl^ j^at aUlyongk tfai* dm- 
ikotiott tatf not iMjMfto. fMain i* k not venr 

dmai^to i&tili itrpaot laai), placM 

kmg.«f«r the qMHftkO 

tM quattMM* 

■'fi^ inD .%:a« vikti Im in obimnni {kcfe 

vSt a iiA to be eetlM b]r iecal iat e l H gteeg^ 
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allow a conaiderablo An^a^iK^eL had ^ ^ tw<Hrohime, hat 

country muflfc load to ji . nmmSf? ** virtuoui ai 
The Houiio of CommoDs waff aiJSr^a <l«nandod, 

to l>ewildennGnt and irritation by a vet: ^ 

wa* tolerably clear what tho Honse meant, 

«o, tb© difficulty of oxpreHHion would not bo 
Mr/ Ojt088 has happily ro'ortod to the hour of 6 o’emeP^ 
for opening on Sunday aftornoonn, which was fixed by tbc 
Act 1872 ; and Mr. L<jwj 5, by a forcible speech, disposed, 
at for the prtwnii^ of the suggestion as to grocers* 
licences, 'which would really amount to the creation of a 
now and valuablo mono^ly. The author of this sugges- 
tion isc alarmed, as other pex«|ons probably arc, at tho 

^omm, who supply 

themsolro* with spirillt i^^?SSiX'' !!’'?• « “““ 

thing to show on evil onU ouotlior to'WtSW!;'"^®'^/ 


THK KDUCATKJN VOTE. 

T ub most sati^rfictory feature of the Kdaeation Vote is 
its amount. Wlu^thor tho nation gets full value for 
the money cx|>eiided may Iw doubtful, but every addition to 
tho annual outlay rey)reaenU or propan's the way for a solid 
educational gain. This year’s inoreaso is partly duo to tho 
appointment of five new IimnwitorH, and liord Sashon 
dcolaroR that this is only the roreruriiior of a hiimlar in- 
croaso in years to conie. Ho far as now Jnspoctors are 
needed by the establidimont of now sebofds or tho aooept- 
anco of OoTcrnmeiit aid by mdiools iilmidy in being, the 
ajipoarance of thin itc^m in the Estimates is matter for 
oongratulation. But Lord Hanlh)n seemed to explain it not 
only by the fuel that there are more schools to be tn- 
iyMseted, but also by the nufsl that tho fnH|icotors ^^shonld 
be able, not merely to go through the dry work of 
** examining tho oluidrtm, Lmt should have sufliciont 
** time to tbrra opinions us to the oomploto working of 
“ tlie schools, and at tho same time to advisti the 
** toaohers and encourage the children.’* It is to be hoped 
that this docs lAot for('Nhfidr»W any essentiol de|>arturo from 
the theory of an Insfiector’s duty which was cmLiodied in 
KeviscMl Code. School Inspectors aro now a very large 
body, atid as their numbers grow it becomes nddiiionalJy 
important that the Govemmont should have that guarantee 
diat they are earning their money which the dry work of 
examining the children alone affords. Any opinions that 
bkey may build upon thi» basis of oscortairu'd tact will be 
Mcoeedingly valuable ; but it wilt be quite p>SHible fur a man 
ot quiokness and intelligence to forth and express opinions as 
bo working of n school which have httlo or no rcdation to 
bhe profichmoy of tho children in olonicntaiy subjects. Even 
under the present sysleui of dry examination there is an 
obvious difference m this rospoot between the reports of 
one Inspector and another. In some thore nr© suggestions 
which arc really uwlhl because they are founded on accu- 
rate knowledgo of what the children can do and cannot do. 
tn others there arc gonoral dwcursiva renuudu which might 
be valuable if there were any means of determming wliether 
bliey are irno. If Loitl Saspon means to invite the In- 

r tors to fivvonr the Department with their ofiinions on 
coi^plete workihg of schools, hf will do well not to 
relax the security which he now posseasos that these opinions 
iviU bo worth their cosit 

Lord San PON passed lightly over the statistics relating 
to the aiteudanco of children at school, and made no 
mention of those relating to the standards tn which they 
are examined. This loSr mt of figures is, as usual, tho 
most disGounigiug of all. The Rcpi^rt of the Com* 
mittee of Coniicil states that, “ whereas out of 752,368 
** scholars, as many as 364,090 to have been examined 
** in stanilards suited to the capacity of childrafL above ten 
yearn of age, only 127,884 were prsaented in these stan* 
^ dfOihi, while 233,535 pn*sented in siandisrdB suited 
diildreii of seven, eight, and nine yean of an/* The 
(nhdnskm drawn by the l)eparimeat fiom theaelnns », 
oti Ilia whole, sound. “ IWncst Hibrts,^ they wgr/** iWU 
•* Igurh to iNt Wfesde by every available msaaa fin aspare 
anftm the attendance of ehiMiwsr ait 
la mat Iw romamharod, however, that \ m 
IgliaklhlbMti UTM tf oaersamd, wi|l Ml da 
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on the 

attended hah w 
in the best clfi 
non-in»pected schools 
This is the simple but 8nilK?y^£g^j y | 
shortcominfra of our educational ayv^j^ ' 
notoducateu, because they do not come to 
coirto regularly. 80 long as this is the case, thcre^^^' 
no improvement worth mentioning in oducational 
and when we speak of tho increase in tho Education Vote 
oTEoiiiglte tefiJ' feature in it, it is because, in propoviton 
as the nation is taxed foi* the education of children, it is 
likely to grow discoutenti^'at'getfcipg so bttle for its money. 

Upon tho question of coinpiil»ion Lord SiNOOV s^ke Kle 
a mail who has not yet thought out his case. He described 
the countiy as ** drifting into a law that no child shall go 
to work under ten years of age.*^ Ujkm a matter of this 
moment tho country lias no business to let itself drift into 
any law, good or bad ; but, apart from this, it is 
ovident that a law w'hich kept children at school 
until they were tem, ond mode no provision in the 
way of half. time or otherwise for their continu- 
ance at school lifter they wore ton, would give tho 
farm of compulsion without tho power. This is why tho 
recent miuuto about tho children of outdoor immiikts is so 
unfortunate, it suggests a doubt whether tho Edm^tiori 
IX'partment under its new chiefs is alive to tho utter 
worthlessness of any education which ends before tho child 
has really mastered a single rudiment of knowledgo. Lord 
Sasdon’s defence in that children abuvo ten can ctininlmto 
to the 8up|[K)rt of tlieir parents. It is quite true that this 
defoiioo raises a most important qnestion, but tho si^lniion 
of it will not bo brought nearer by the limitation of school 
attendanoo to on age l»clow which they bavo not tho ability 
to contribute to tho support of any one. If tho mocliincry^ 
of compulsion is to Vjo brought into play, and tho annoy-'' 
ance of working it inflictea, it would be well to have 
something to show for our pains. Tho dilemma 
whether a parent’s duty to educate his child or a 
child’s duty to support his parent ought to take precedence 
lies at the ihresheUd of all reasoninq on compulsion, audit is 
to be hoped tlmt by next year Lord Hanoox vrill have come 
to some clearer conclusion on the subject. It will bo well 
if by that time ho has dismissed the notion that night 
schools are **an agency well suited to the present educa- 
tirmal emergency.” Under a proper system of attend- 
ance at day simools there would he a useful place waiting 
for night schools. Tho boys who had loft tne day schom 
at thirteen would naturally go to the night school in order 
to carry on their c^lucation from the point at which the 
schoolmaster left it. fiat unless that point is fixed lato 
enongh, night schools will become suDstitutss fur day 
schoms, instead of supplements to them, and in this htttv 
they can do nothing but mischief. 

Before tho House went into Committee on Monday 
I/ord PIdwcxo FmiiAiTRicB revived an old sogges- 
tion of Mr. HiujiBier*s on the plea that it ntiijht idhj 
tho grievance created by the 25ih Claim- He pro- 
poses to make it a condition of admitung voltintey 
schools to a share Xif the Farliainentafy grant HAa cme- 
sixth of the expense of mainthhdiig them nafl be provided 
by Tcdnntaiy oontribniioiis. We &ve alwaytt airgned Ukat 
tne true answer to tibe dgeetfon that it is a violation of 
coasdettoe to make a ntej^yer eontrfimte to ndfgioos 
teaching of which bo disapproves Uea iit die de n ia l tbat 
under m setb Chrasir any ratepayw does so eontrOamla. 
Thwsehoolm bacafy paya-^in a mtjpirifjof oaaes 
dom net tha setntlar insi^^ 

natsona! admlst if thki is so thora ean bo ii^filKiW 
ltd over for tb# c xiimi s so of loGgiMs i n s iraCtin>- Jbm 
lnam«» ItascMtiidl imilt oxtsidl fibia 
avtmmrn amik.. 
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- CASmfiTRT. 

I I'^kEBB Is an InteiMtiiiff (spor by Pvoyost CnsAtioro in tbs 
X Memw m tus nibntk on n aubjoet wbiab bus 

baftannow mob disenaswl in oar own columns slid wbicb donsrycs 
mom sttsatmn tbsa it is apt to luosiyo. «t least in this eosnlTy^ st 
lbs pmnant day. ^ Tlio sutbor lins ontitJud bis easny ^ The liasiA of 
Cssuiatipr^’^ but it would bo mom oomctly deacritod w supplying 
UbistmUOQi tem fsiions aoiiroas of the univcrMl moognitiati) 
dimet or iadimet, o£ tbs nsod of aucb s sossooii, and touching, 
without mhansting tboni, on fome dstsilsd points of eaauiattcni 
bMpiiij. For dUfiniwt maaona, partly Ui«ologiM« portly biatorieal^ 
paray eosnoetad with peouliaiitiaa of nstionsl character, saauiatry, 
uks JtmMnkf'* with which it ia ofUm confotuidodt hsa long iisd 
s wy had numa among EngiudunsD. Vet, sa Mr. Oasenove points 
out, the ani|iiQationshle and not unaommon fact of a conflict 
or feeming oonfliet of dntiea anfficicnily proves the eiistoiiee 
oases of oonieienoa ** which must in practica be aeitled in <me way 
or another, whether systomatically, or— as ia aometitnea racom- 
raended— by ** eomraon sense,** that ia by rule of thumb. We aey 
a ^ aiieiidng conflict of dutiea,** because of eouraa wbere a lower 
obUgntum is supetaeded by a bighor, the ibrniep iiaa maUv cwuied 
to bind ; but then it is pnctsiiJy for deridinff which ia tfie lower 
and which the higher ia a given csae that a aoenee of easoiiitiy ia 
roq^ttirad, AiMUccoidingly its neoeaalty has been distinctly leoognijaHl 
by Aiiatatle, Plato, Cioaro, and all tlie ohiuf moimlista of antiquity. 
It ia emunplifled histoiioally in the choice of Sociatos to obey the 
^ divina voSea ** or inner law of oooaoioQoa mtlunr than the law of 
the Btata, and dramatioally in the pious raaolve of Antipane to die* 
TCgari the royal mandate which ibrbade the burial of her brotiuir. 
Nor ia it at all true to aay that the exiatsnoa <ii snch problems ia 
ignomdin the Bible ; many casuistical ^nations Indeed, as wa abould 
now call them, am diacitsied Iw Bt. PauL And the difliouliy, as 
was natuial, umds itself felt at a vozy surly period of Ohurah 
histo^, the new rule of life intouduoa!! by ‘Chjistianity having 
graatfy iueraaaed the complexity <if moral ohU(B;utions. Invest 
Oasenov^ however, ianotalwava happy in his iliuatratioaa. He 
teUs ua, uir instance, that in the ages of penMCution Ohriatlfina 
wem eomalaffleB detaetad by their bmog found mdolonl of wine 
eiciy in the matutng, and tliat benee it was debatod whetiiur the 
danm ^ht be avoided 1^ subatitiiting wator foe wine m the 
camratien of the Euebariat. But thia ia no queatuAi of oafoiiftry, 
sad haara no mal analogy to the coatempoiuiy ooetrovamy about 
t hs m assum of guilt iBcaom by the IMbrai ; it waa tmatod as a 
fMStkm of pure theology, awl decided in tbs negative on the 
dntols mwid tiwt wins is hj divine inatitntion eeaential to the 
vamd ciieb in th m of the nts. And eo, on the ether heod, a ore* 
Jndioa is ofUn rniaed sgaintt easuiatiy by mfomee to triting 
or offensive delnib of osans in dispute, wheie the ahturdi^ 

H lku net in the eueunHicuI aueussien, but in the aup- 
mlighms. ebligatioD wUoh gave rim to it. Tra, 
i t m mi a eo n tme i awy hroha oat the other day among the 
M a homet a n s at the Oapo,aa to whether a parcicaiar bud of may* 
flak Ikqy worn m Ike habit of ealfeig was aneleam f >na partv 
saailntannd tbs aflbmsSive on tbs gioand that eatkiir apidm is 
IMddden ha ths Mwfiay and that a mayfish is» eenaneoialiy at 
Imstiwepeeicsefapklnr: while their (ypen e trte mfermd the latter 


ail Dt utaawt wN^Miiy wemmuM^m 
. .emiwUed to ha casuists to piact^ wbeliiar mn 
jc not, there is an ohvioita advuntaga in hiaviair dhw 
.vAi prinen^ of renduct rather than tiust&ng to the jfeapimtim 
or caprieo of the moment whim on emergiucy artesA td 
instauee, as ia frequeally said or imph^ that it is alwa^^W 
akicihite duty to apwik the tnith, but thb tbeioara certahi masisMa 
** whi^n a man caimot help tolling a lie, and would not ba a toMS 
did ho not toll it, but still H is very wr^mgaond he oeg||p auhtd^ 
ii, and he miiat trust that the sin will ba forgiven him, tfaeagh ns 
oommita it over no deUberaiely, and is sure under siiniliir ouimmhk 
staooco to Quiuunt it again,” may he called a oottimea sffiae, tnd in 
oertamiy a vo^ oommon way of senflug the mattox* Bui ll is 
only another lorm of tbn Inah vanlict, Not guilty, hut atoeiqito 
racommendad nover to do it agniti.** Nor does Uita ruugb IM 
ready methtMl of treating inoial uroblems aflVini any guamnlae for 
sunenor practioaJ nioralitr. Kant inaintsiniMl id theoiy that 
falikihuod IS never pormissihUi under any dreumstiilicel ; but kis 
oouduct is an awkward eonimont on hia doctrine, far when 
involved in diiTiculticw with ilte King of Prussia, It is well 
known that he lied traroimdously.** Moat lilady, if ha had 
adopted a leie impnrticalily rigid theory, ha wmtld kaet 
haea more scrupulotts iu its aptdicutitm. IjP it him ak aoi t 
|)iisscd into a proverb that tuun are unsafe judges in a dais 
where their own Interaats am roncoraed, atUl lass oaa they be 
ilniiUed to demde on the spur of the nunnent intoioate maivali jgo* 
bliims whi^n( tlwir judqiuent may, and often muiii, ha warpad by a 
strong bins in one particular direoiitni. Most of us, with ths Ml 
liiUmtions, ui« a|)t to go wrong wbru wa teks Uie law into our 
own hands. Ami Ibai is what is practically mfiani hy vsjsetliif 
all syetoms of cssuistry. * 

TWo is one psrticuW branch of Um sobjeet, however, to whMl 
wo mainly dvsiro to call attonti^m iu comioxion with the ClwK 
fmnporttrfi article, and that in the hoiMi of inducing the wtitov to 
work out more fully iu detail some ptiicits, raUier indieatod tkife 
diacumed m bis pmsont essay, adth which be is erUimiUy watt 
nualifled to deal. U» observos truly enough that ** iliero Is nu 
ueld in which casuistry oocupies so kxjre a soaoe as ilmt oeiUMM 
tug promim»s and trotbrulnefis.*' And it is also by speotilatiaits of 
this soK thiit elic science haii bsim chiefly disoradited in po pul ar 
ostimatimi. Jf the eoiim«r wits of Exeter Hail mvid In Sttch vU# 
travtvit U*n as tiie ( km/umtotuU UnmatM^ edticWlMl a m ailatito Uks 
Mr. Kiivgalev are pretty sure to fluiue their iodietnietit agabkal tka 
casuiale on tlm wctufr oiT Ibetr playing fust and loose wltii toe Jaomdk 
ness of truth. Vet it is a fort tliat nuarly all wrihira who kuvwM 
Imd on too luffuiry have n«ognito<l Uie necessity of admlstlogscMim 
exouptions to the sUirt rule el verain ty ; and indeed PintaoUto tumult 
isle nave nsualiy bmui mors liberal m thor concawfons thsii tiMir 
Itomaa Catholic rivals. Hi. Angustimi, ttke Kant, seema to allow SA 
eseeptians to the generat law ; W it muai be rememhemd tout; halt 
a very voluminous author, and is not always oonaistout wito hfoto 
Mdf, and moreover that ho ipsaks with some dtlfldAiioo« ThaHiusIt 
FaUiers for tbo most part eanrtiem a rclaxaUon of too rule for sum 
weighty cause, such as aeif-defence, oharlty, the honour of (tod, 
and tha like ; and a similar view is advoentad by suish Pitoostonl 
writers as Johnson, Milton, Hsndijrson, Joimuy Tajrfora Fally, 
liollam, And under certain coiiditi<His by Atchhisbim Wksfoly, 
The lAtin rnorai theokigiaiis do not usually allow aissefl hmu, 


not coDvev quite the sanM iikm us its Engiisk Ottutoakwi ilff 
ovaston to' bo in many ctsee permissilto* And to MSi IIMWI 
mwB avail tbenisolvee Isrgriy of this piTnnission to ordhuM fUli 
iJr. Nowman wmarks witJi much friree that ^ the pudwet sdtoul of 
evaaioa is the Uouim} of Ooininous« and the faustingi is unolhsr***^ 
Nor would any ooo imHouAly bJsntc tks Frhna Ktoistsr wko, ma 
being askr^d by the artist to whom he was sitttog what was thw 
latest news from Fr»inr<s rnplitnl, *♦ I don*! know ^ I Iw^o not sasn 
the paprs.” iiut H is by no nmos only in pfjlitical life that such 
imizinniti<'S are cbtiincd. ** Medical intfu,**asMr. (/asenovo puts It, 
" may be said to lea<l a life of cmiuis^ ;** and still mote is tois tMS 
of tawyoni, who are protortod tbpr pnofosshm to nsndtog fba 
sscsem of ih/iit clients. It is somOikM said flM to Ffafuilul 
osaotitoi pbjsunans are the real ewafossorauf tku u s o pfo , IsfltwfoiiW 
ooufossion n fmBttmd as a witigkMM atdtomtos too iw Of friadk 
lagod eommustostioiis mnit okeioualy be sutsfiM to fafoita. A 
c o ufa i w lM thaaaMeortofdwty tokia psuitaatos fl k w M f to 
IdieBauit. Atol aosofd^^ H to imtotidood Mrat to tmt <n^ 
dmy ahtototsfy, «ud H m ttf u mm j dauy on oMk, oB kumlste of 
wtotto baa laaiwt tkss ugb «to oonfeaatoaal only, hut iknt to ia 
torasitodoaua And, if oonfoealsB it toto wqiWaAaJl— wkkfo 





wtotto boa touwt tkss ugb «to oonfeaatoaal only, hut iknt to ia 
torasItodouA Aud, if OonfoealsB it toto piwctlWaAaJl— wkiiA 
toe stout uuAsr diseuation iief»-«»tbto appaurs aaeaMurfl^ to 
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nunioC one nick dauf^hfter, hoard of the calm and Chriaiian death 
of another. When the invalid aeked for newa of her aiater, ahe re- 
plied, It ia all well with her.*’ The atatement waa true to the 
apeawa mind in one aenae, but waa underatood, and meant to bo 
ipideiatood#bjr her liatener in quite another. In other worda the 
latter waa juat aa mnch deceived— preaumably for her own ffood— aa 
if ahe had neen told a direct falaehood, and thia isiield to be juati* 
fied bj ** tie law of benevolence.’* Jlut auppoao the invalid had 
praaaed her question more cloaelv and had asked if her aiater waa 
reopyering or waa worae, would it have been juatiflablo to aay 
^’She la ^Itinn hotter ”P There would have bom a direct verbal 
untruth, but the same impression would have been conveyed aa in 
the pravioua anawer. Sir Walter Scott, aa ia well known, hold 
himaelf Juatifiod in denjum the authorahip of the WanmUy NtmU: 
and UlMtely mointainea that, if informed in confidence by a 
fiiend of hi# authorahip of an anonymoua book, and quoationed 
about it by a third poraon, he ahould feel bound to anawor that he 
did not know; he had a duty to hia friend and none to hia 
questioner. There is oerkuuly a good deal to be said for this view 
of the matter. 

The common formula of Not at home ’’—which Paley defends 
-*-is hardly a case in point, for it bae become what logicians call 
<'a word of second intention,” and simply means ^^mgaged.” 
Objeotiona nmy ikirlv be raiaod to it on the acoro of poaaiule harm 
to sarranta, juat aa Ur, Newman conaidera it wrong to tell lies to 
ohildreii beoauso our example will be a very md training for 
them.” But this ia part of a widor difficulty as to the reflex in- 
fluence of our actions on others, and has no excluaive aralication 
to the duty of truthfulness. A religious man who is no Stmoatarian 
may for instance fl»el bound to abstain from certain pursuits or 
amnaementa, innocent in thexuselvea, on Sunday, on account of the 
mond or apirltual ahock which hia conduct might occasion to othera. 
It is perhaps on this sort of ground tliat equivocation is defended 
when direct falsehood ia condemned, as being less likely, if detected, 
to outrage the moral sense of those on whom it is practised. But 
U may be worth remembering rm the other hand that a habit of 
equivocation is more easily formed than a habit of dlreot lying» 

, and, from the mater forethought oud skill required^ ia more likely 

a weaken trumfolnasa of charooter. A f(ood man might hold lyinff 
be lawfril under certain exceptional circumstances, but ho would 
never become au habitual liar ; iie might gradually slide into habits 
of equivocation very perilous to genuine sincerity of mind, almost 
b^ra he was aware of it. At all events there is nothing absurd 
on the flioa of it in saying that there are cases where lying is no 
sin, aa there are oonfesaedly cases where killing is no murder. 
And if this bo once admitted, a further question may bo asked — 
whether under such circumstances direct lying is not morally pre- 
tend to an ingenious uss of equivocation. We may say, broadly 
MMslcinff, that ^glish moralists incline to this view, while the 
Miia weolonlans take the other ride, but the problem deserves 
more careful treatment than it seems hitherto to have received. 

A distinguished writer of our own day hm summed up his 
Indictment against casuistry os a whole by saying that ** it makes 
that abstract which is concrete, acientiflo whi^ is contingent, 
iwtifioial which is natural, positive which is moralf theoretical 
which is intuitive and kAmediate.” Hia objecrions under these 
various hea^ require a detailed examination, but the general 
np^ot of the argument is to, admit the inevitable ooomnrenoo of 
^^Cttsee of conscience” and to leave eveiybody to settle them pro ro 
wUd for himsedf. We have touched on the obvioue weaknM of 
this apparent^ simple solution, and so fur the OonUmpormy 
ueaovist would evidently ngtee with us. But the eulgect may be 
profltably remitted to his frixtllor conridaratiom 
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might think we bad ckibe enough alrea^, with eD thoee 
yj that are afloat, but still more are projected to eupply what 
it vaguely called a pressing social need. Theshouriitf^siB^Wf free 
end «My club of artists and Bohemians , the grave <ualecticia dub 
Clfpoli^ciaDsanda^hdsrs; the silent buraeee^ke dub where whist 
is treated aa one of the imi 


nt oocttnatioiis of end stthetsn* 
tiil luiiaeof money change tumds over the rabbsKeemethodkeUy ee 
cttaddiiiff*day mtheHouse ; the bustBng, noisy, betting dub wme 
thfefltra discuss the merits of the frvounte In liiunuae of etmiure 


» of the frvtnmm In liBguim of etm^ 
nOiilMetiim^ end where eech member Is in exdusM peseaesiKm 
elfAiglit tip” wbi^ wiU << bring him hQiii«^”ittdwe)B^ 

I pot” s the nimdub which k noOiinhiiit 
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Is beehdor. and e selb letsunllBt^ 
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many doubtful elements, or so rigid aa tojperii 
sucotiis of the scheme oy exdasivenees. 



as walking over burning plongl 
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majority of women care to submit themselves to the chanralTj^ 
rejection, with the slur that will he^umed to be implied in thaT ' 
rejection P Hen are accustomed to inis kind of thing, and ars not 
hurt by it, but women are not accustomed to it, and are sensitive} 

the epicene club^ho has bsen blacichalled by an overwhelming 
maionty will accept her denial with as good a grace as the' 
ordinary man in the same position. She will fed that It is some- 
how a disgrace, an imputation, a slight ; and her friends will fret 
so too, and will resent her rejection as an insulj^ The ^lansthm 
that she is not considered a dnbable sort of person will cany no 
weight with it, and no one will bo able to &11 back on the 
impersonal objection of her profession and its already redundant 
representation in the club. And, this being so, we question 
whether the nicest women will care to subject themsdves to the 
various processes of cauvassuig, discusrion, inquiry, and possible 
rejection incident to dub memberabip. Tbose who ere not so 
nice are not so desirable. 

Then, are unmarried women to be admitted P If so, wbat is to 
be the lowest age of membership P It seems scarcely fair to allow the 
married coquette of nineteen a right which she is sure to abuse, and 
forbid tlie staid spinster of twice her ago a privilege which ahe would 
have neither the wish nor the Umptation to turn to evil uses. Bnt 
if unmarried^women are to ho membon at all, we cannot see how 
it would work to make a distinction between them and the wives, 
either in age or personal appoaraoco. Yet, again, if mrls of twenty* 
one or so, young, pretty, and engaging, are to m members, there wul 
be little peace kit m the homes of tkoee lady members who own 
light-minded lords, also members; and the door which will be 
opened to jealouigr, prying, scandd, and snspicion, will be very 
wide indeed. Even u a £ifinito ago sounding safe enough is to 
be set, we still do not quite see that absolute security which of 
itself would disarm all suspicion and put an end to doubt Tbo 
? — I — j 11 ^ considered, as the youthful 


mature siren is as dangerous, aU 1 
one: and a handsome, clever, welf^oostituted woman of fSorty 
might do oven more damage than a girl of eighteen, because know* 
ing better the weight of her metal, and how lar it carries. It would 
scarcely do, however, to make the qualification for spinster mem* 
bership consist in confessed homeliness for the sake of keeping the 
peace among the wives, or to enact that part of the ceremony of 
admission should be a solemn oath taken against flirting. Yet, 
where pretty women and pleesant men are mixed up together ifr 
the Mfu/ufen of a club, there will be flirting as surriy as there is 
flirting now under more diflkolt conditions. Sex is a gnat fket, 
let the new school which wants to create a third gender si^ what 
it will; and we cannot believe that an epicene dub, where Don 
Juan may meet Dofia Julia without the trouble of airangiiig 
an asrignatioii beforehand, and lively spinsters may £sva 
unrestricted sssociation with diseuirive Benedicts, will bs the 
safest kind of thing, looked at all round. ^ It would he vary 
pkaaant, no doubt ; it would save the expeuditure ofboUi wits and 
ulsehood; the old trick of calling at the pastrycook’s frr Istten 
would he rendered unnecessary ; and meetings that came, ss It 
were, of themselves, and in the natural order of events, would ex* 
die lees suspicion and afibird more freedom than if they had to ha 
planned for and preoauiioiis tskso sgainst discovery. Still, other 
mterasts have to m considaied berides these, aDdpe|lim thm are 
the interests which would be moit sndaogeied mUv ttia pr op osed 
amiigemeDt. 

Setting aside the obvious iMse to which aa opsesae duh mighi ha 
turned, and to which then fr im Und of doubt it would ha tunisd 
in many instanoss, the qnsstioii lemalns^ are women frr the meto 
paitchilbahlaf We think not NervOiUsiidiisitshle. 
mneisa, given to unfounded dUiksa end xooUsm frieodsh^l» 
patient of smaU annoyance, nuiet womsn kave little leal eent- 
mend over thmasstvis, and ere Md to show their fodncawilli 
what ItonU be h wvnge shudiem sad dlnctossa bodfrr dm 
flneryofndadsiidbody tovwdith^ Whenthtgrdiii* 

tfojyijShS^wiyrSmow 
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.«iiyhow and throw- 
^ «eeti nerer hare agfeed, 
and enriouB stand on one side 
^ oy the idght of a spUndoor which they 
^lending atreagth and means in the rain en* 
- a mark set too high for them. There have been 
Ajend^ins broken by the wearer's shuttle than by any other 
|MV matecial oaus^ ana the miUinery of the eniosne club would 
.1w a iion in the ionnidaUs to the peace of all concerned. 

: Two plyaw of ladiea an said to new this institution---iiainely, 
who lire in the county and want to come up to town for 
m day’s shopfilng or sn erening's amusement, and who therefore 
■wai at a phme where they can dine, rest, dress, and have their parcels 
meat; and vnmanied ladles who lire in London— single women with 
no home rightly to oaUed, who are alone and want compauiimship. 
fwho sn poor and want hetter aoeonunodation than they can affora 
^thoot the cooperation of a society. And as it has been 
pored by experience that a women's club— or something like it— 
^hen the mue element was excluded, was horribly duU and on- 
natbihetoiy. and tbe very bot-bed of strife, they wish now to 
Oiy oao wamh will admit men, and so give the homeless feir ones 
modety without the need of chapenns or drawing-room ob- 
merranosa. As for the ladies lirbr in the country who want a 
Qplaos fer their panelB, their case is simple enough. Whether it is 
worth while to try such an experiment as an epioeno club in 
Older to supply their demand and (hliU their need, is another 
natter. 

Theaei then, are tbe two clssses of women for whoso adrantege 
tile new dub is mainly proposed. It seems hard to say a word of 
'denial to either^ and yet we would he cruel enough to deny both. 
If women want a cluhand a dub-house, let them anmnjra the matter 
tfor themadres, as men hare done. But a place where flirting can be 
<iairied on under cover of ^'going to my eiub ” is not a thing that we 
wi^ to see established as among the rsoQrniied conditions <u modern 
aodety. It is the thin edgs m the wedge ; and the wedge when 
driven home wiU destroy eU that we hdd to be valuable and beautiful 
in our Englbh life. Ina truth is, this desire for an epicene dub 
^ only one among many manifSestations shorring the revolt against 
^racy and domestidty in which some of our women are engs^. 
Jrcr some rssson, the economic root of which is at*present bidoen, 
moy modem women find home the most tiresome^lace, and home 
duties the most irksome oocupatioDs, in tbeworld. They prefer almost 
emything to domestic life as it used to be in simpler times— that 
ttu so roll of tender associations, of strong afiectioos, of powerful 
ties, of honourable actirities. Aiter bar w helped to ruin the old* 
Onioned servant and to destroy the old-fimhioned system, they 
Onni round on thsir own work, and plead tbe Bepanta and the 
trademople aa the tesaon why they hate housekeeping, and 
why tanj prsfer duh lif^ hold life, any kind of life that can be 
named, to home life. ^ But it is neither the cook nor the 

S?her own feiling in* domestie qualitim and domestic affect 
tkoB ; it is the lore of drem, the paation for arnifeement, the 
ttmgf fat notoriety, for exdtement, for change, which nave 
poesesaed her of late. This pr^^ceed epicene dub is only a farther 
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.aings one might oonesive that there wouM h 
. . or pc^iical disputes at all ; if eteiy ingn did not ait 
.«ght thing for hinisdf, he would at least be Mdf to 
.wiHspi the right thmgi »• *oon as the wise man sot it befere Jdm. 
liot us look at the political case first Men who wUh ^ 
into ParUaiuent do not speak out their whole .minds m 
fear that, if they do, they may not get into Farliainant Hen 
who am in I’arhamunt, and oven In the high places of PmiHsf 
ment, leaders of parties and the like, do not speak Ihelf whoki 
minds for fear uxat, if they do, they may lose their seats ia 
rarliamont or beiuiable to carry their measures through rarUa» 
ment And mors than this, the haMt of not speaking out the 
whole mind leads to not having any whole mind to speak out Mr. 
Morley himself polnu out that tiiun very often come in this way 
leally to hare no distinct opinions. Tber come to say whatever 
is the right thing to say, if not with any invent belief in It, yet at 
least without any conscious unbelief. Now this will pimial^y 
happen more or less in all times and places, but there esruinly ate 
states of society and forms of govomnient under which it is more 
likely to happfin than uuder others. The kind of insincerity of 
which Mr. Morli^ complains, the hall-utterance of opinion, the 
hall^formAtion of opinion, would scorn to bo one of the weak 
points of mprosentatirQ goromment, espaoiaUy in its ftiUy do* 
reloped shape of government by party. It is not so likMV to 
grow up, at least not exactly in the same shape, under a despotism, 
or under a pure democracy, or even under some forms of oligarchy. 
Under a despotism a man may hide his opinions either out of sheer * 
fear or because he feels that it is no use to nut them forward. 
But this is not exactly the state of mind of which we are speaking. 
Under a despotism also a man may not only hide the opinions 
which he diKw hold, but may profess opinlonc which he doos not 
hold, in tbe hope of fiatteriug the despot and getting something 
from him. Nor is this either exactly the state of mind of which 
we speak. It is something more aistinctly and directly selfish. 
The candidate who keeps back half his mind lest he should en- 
danger his election by spesking the whole of it, the Minister who 
keeps back half bis miua lust by speakiiw the whole of it ho alumld 
endanger the sticoess of his measures ana bis own tenuro of oflloe, 
may, after all, act upon much higher motives than ibo man whoso 
sole object is to escape the angor or to win the ferour of a despot. 
On the other hand, we can oonceiro a really wise and woll-dlsposed 
despot honestly listening to a feiihful oounsollor who ^pjsdis oiii 
his whole mind. Buch a man would hare fiur less dimeuHy ia 
speaking out his whole mind than the man who has to win over 
either the House of Commons or any one of the eonstltuendsi who 
help to choose it In a despotism, then, wo are likely to meet 
with somoUiing worse and something better than what we are 
•peaking of, but not with exactly the same thing. Bo In a pare 
(iemocracyf a man may be temuM to fiatter the majority, to hide 
bis real opinions, to protend other opinions ; he may do all this iu 
order to please the corporate despot, just as the other man may do 
the like to pUasc tbe personal du^t. But the parilcnlar motives 
which are bought to boar on an English candidate or an Engliife 
Minister would not bare much eflect on him. first of in a 
pure democracy, where every free citlsen Is a member of the 
Assembly, no man need be lea astray by fear of not getting a seat 
or of losing it when he has got it. He has his asat anyhow, and 
nothing but a judicial sentence or a special act of thoLsgislalttrsCin 
derive him or it. Then again in a pure democmey Parllattisfitiilir 
Influenoe rests much less u|>on office than it does In our mfaaia 
form of government. Of course Perikli&i, Niklas, Phticldn, helad 
generals of tbe commonwealth, might lose their re-election next 
year if tbe Assembly disapproved of their speeches; but Kledn. 
Kalliitratos, IMmosthen^, unofficial men, risked nothing biiii 
immediate popularity, which they had a chaaes of recovering 
another time. And we know very well that the Assembly as often 
voted according t«i tbe mind of the non-official as aofiordmg to that of 
tbe afiLcial spet^en, and we know also that neither the ruMt of loslBg 
office nor the risk of losing popularity did binder men at Aiheim 
feom ^leaking out even wimn what thi^ said was qtUis oppoaile 
to the wishes of the majority. In Achaia or at Home, a magaitetii 
risked much lass then at Athens bylpsaking his ko 

eonld not in any ease he re-olscted at the usixt tieotion, by <Iia 
time that he was eligible to stand again paMio opmm nd^l 
hens come round to nis views. In eoounonwwiklia of thfeMM 
we misbelieve that public men leaUy did speak out Ihtir ntinds 
mom fteely than tlOT do among o^ 1? a nmit spoke sonuh 
ihiog other than his ml iBlnd| H waseumto Iw ftm 
oomM moUvos, feom mm sslMtersst at Isast, even if it weiw 
net n aign (df aefoat tiuaelMn^ or brilw^ 
la a modsiats and Hgukr tikaroby again the temputfons to in* 
siMvity, thougli gvsstsr than in a demoemis, ate dl/fenmt from 
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iNnrfactly froQ, yot there is a tendency to clothe ndramiJ^ 
Doordr with gituit and irrespormrble powers^ even towartls niimi' 
of the mlitig order. In Sparta or V*mice it was doubthto the 
port of 0 prudont nian to be of the same mind as the TOpliors or as 
the Council of Ten. In Poland again , bf^sides the narrow con- 
stitution of the ruling oriler, wu tind, within the ruling order 
fUolf| the tyranny of majorittea and the tyranny of consfituenrics 
both carried to rta extremo point. It is comtnrwly belicred that 
the maintainer of an nnpojnilar caune in the Polfsh Diet ran some 
chanoo of being sabred^ either liy the majority of hiH fellow-legis- 
latora, or by ms constituents when ho got homo. But (hen the 
Fdlish oonsiitntion, he has often hr3un shown, ingeniously con- 
trived to unite the orils of nionarcliy, of aristocracy, and of demo- 
•enu^, without the hotter features of any of them, * 

It does seem certain then that it is one of the weak points of 
our politioid system that it has a tendency to load public men to 
an imi^rfeet utterance of opinion, and tneruby an iiuperfeet 
formation of opinion. It docs so in a greater* degree than other 
forms of govomiuent. Tho candidate must adapt himself to the 
temper of the electors ; the AlinisUr iiiuHt adapt hinuadf to tho 
temper of tho House. And in so doing, oven if ho does not say 
anything which ho does not think, ho oannot fail to koop back a 

n d dsm Uiat he does think. No doubt in this there is evil, hut 
oes not follow that it is umuixed evil. Thu candidate uuty Ijc 
wiser than the constituency ^ tlio Minister may bo wUur tluurtbo 
House. But, on the otJmr hand, the balance of windtini may be 
the other way. IndiM)d it has becotuo a proverb that the liouiie^ 
U wiser thiui any <tiie man in tho House. This is of course a 
passive kind of wisdom, which may hinder foolish iiumsurfs, but 
which will not promote wise om^a. But it is a wisdom wlucb 
sometimes is usorul. In fact, a certain aiuouut of nunliocrity, a 
certain amount of faltering half-opinion, sf^enis to Ix) one of the 
weak points of our mixed fonu of government. 'Where the 
State is mors strongly munan^hio and whore it is more strongly 
dsmooratlo^ tho MiuiaUn* of tho King, the popubtr oraUir in the 
Assembly, can go mure directly towards bis ubjef^lM than the 
Minister who commands a majority in the IfoustMif Oommona can. 

wo should lianlly on tliia account wish to fall back upon 
c|jspolisni: and about pure demoitracy in a ki^ SUile it is no umi< 
slgtting whether it is good or bud, bucauso it ia a tiling which 
cannot bo. 

On the other point, iunincerity, or at leant holding boi^k, in tlie 
SJtprossion of religious wo iiamiot now enlarge, liut at least 

XAon now are not inon^ iuHincere than Grtx'k philo-soidiers who held 
that the people should lie taught to worship the (bids whom thtw 
themselm and learned to disbelieve in. Mon do not put in- 
slaoerity in a form quite so sbaimdiwi os the Topc^ of whom it 
could even be reporteil that lie smiled on the wealth which “ the 
jhhla of Christ brought him. Men do not put it iii a form so 
horrible ns the Homan ixmgistrate who mnt a Christ iau to Uie 
Bens for refusing to worship Jupiter, while lie hiiuself no more 
bslieved in Jupiter than tho Ohnstian did. It was held to bo for 
the safety of tne Hints tliat men riiould worship Jupiter whutlu^r 
they believed in him or not. Houieibing of the same feeluL^ is 
perhaps still abroad ; but at least it does not go so (Hr as soouiug 
men to Uie lions for sjxvoking out what they think. Altogether 
each OM has its good and its bad p^iuUa. It is not a good thing 
in itiMuf that men should be insinceroi that they should hiaip hock 
their real minds, eUbi^r in pcditics or in rriigion ; but it is betlcr 
that men should do so than that they should be so strong in 
apiMikinff out their tnlnds imo wav as to he ready to bum cr 
embowm the man who speaks out liis aiiud ciiother way. 
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BT. PA.UL‘S CATIIRDRAI. 

rpHE werid has lately born rnriobed br a lai)|c aim of eca- 
•*e trovemial lilaraiuro in depreciation of Mr. Ihnrges's droiffti for 
the eou^leti<m ^vf St. Faurs# The TVma gave tlie eignal by pub- 
mhiu IQ a single day a protest fbim four diosantleiit membera of 
w Uommitlee, a Icttor by IVofessor Donaldeca, nad a 
soticki ; the IWJ MifU hv^t no time in foUowing euh, and the 
faM jemed in tho mtWM The Tsliwrmih, by the way, 
Jm also eaid something, but ss the chief ammuevl ividdi H 
eWM^a M t^t tho eixteoirth century ami the tkmm arc 
Ig^t cpcHbi, and aa^ which it pkcee inl^ iml pro- 
that Mr. llurg^ is of a checrhil ^ 

hbsrty ol poasing it over. The riinied 
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might have remeinbimri, havwiL,^ Inmihort 
and uimiiiraoas act of that boay m t. 

They also harp cn what they caU Mr, 
to uccompany ibo model with drawings and akotdmSr ^ 
though the truth, as w« have been told, is that Um aiSiiw, ^ 
the luudola cmly, wore ordered. Finally, they mahe n 
plaint that Di> hint has Ixxtn pmented as to the mode ^ whkb 
It is proposed to onuuneiit the dome ** ; as to wbieh, m balievw^ 
tho sauH) answer would be given, that ths body of whkh 4hsy wm^ 
and we suppose still are, niemhera, and not the aidhitecd^ ana 
MHiponsible for what has nod what has not been evdsnd. Wc 
are all able to see at the Royal Academy what the nrchiiaQt 
has to oiler ; but had his rnstructious inckided the atmiib- 
toaieoua preparation of the dome design, wa iaaghm that the 
Kshibitiou of 1874 must have passed away and &e deccnslfieit 
of St. I’iiul's have remained ns much a sealed book to the pablie aa 
evvr. The of thev-ie geDtlemcnn paper is oompesed ei aasrws 
of critimums on Mr. Bu^esa dijsign, which in<Uonte they ^ 
not Hko what he pro{>oses, hut which ore singidHrl^ dsfieisnt m 
tlie H]Kicilic reasons for that dialiko which we have a nght to ai^pset 
fnmi gentlttinen of such high pretensum when they undertahe ii> 
give the cue to public opinion. They are no doubt wy lavish ia 
their chargst of variety of deeorative luateriid,'’ orudsoeia aid 
viulenc<3 of maay of t he tints,” ** want of subordxiiationm'’ and so 
on, with a dexU*k)\ia» rcrtTcuce to that “Jesuit” art which they 
must know that Mr. liiirgus has bocc porticidaxiy caulioui to 
avoid ; but as they are vm caroful not to particttlarixe the per- 
tions of the vroark ti> which these comnienta apply, wa oaA only 
accent them as expnuaiom of individual upmioii, and not as guidea 
for toe kdter exeimtioc of the work. They sju obriemdy the hint 
imtursMions clrawn from a model in which titl the cohniis asa ttSir 
and freshly bright, in which—^from the oirouiiwlmioa that tba madfl 
itself is onh a siHrtiou of the suppooititioas buUding— 4he sticngaat 
lights are thrown upon parts which will in malllgr ba hi tho 
deepest shadow, in winch opaque pamtingsnaci’ssardystuid totiaai* 
lucent windows, and in which the aerial wfoggy al^M^ of tbaaetuol 
catlmdral do not maka tbamaalvas felt. Any colour which would 
tell in the roaJ 8t. Paul's must look strong upon a aaetkowl madal^ 
biitof this tbs raaioDstranta do not seem aware. On oms fiartMmfar 
change indeed they are explieit-*-tha aabstiiatioB of auurbla lorataao 
os the iwteaaibk material (»f tha groond-etory of f ha Out Wadml wtihih 
they particularise oa “ fidsa coastaroetion,*' mod tbaMleiu ** mm in 
tosta,^ They may, w they may not, Hka the aohstiturieo, but A> 
condemn it on meoipla as false oonstruetion is to aondsuHi idl 
paneHing and all giWiiw— nay, all colour appliad togkws. 4Mcar 
this canon of taste, for insUmoa, aH maieobite inid al Japi* 
laamli would be excluded from ait ocuotnution, iur tlMaa 
materials, from their eoadinass and hardneia, cm only bo mwd in 
tha way of vonaaring. IM them ptovu that tha PorClaBd 
Hi, Pam’s will not ia future, as in psat thiia, abanrb aool and 
beemna both grimy and streaky, and they may than dribatean ite 
marita as comiw^ with close-giwitied marWa. No ana btwond 
childhood would iiwigina thota marbla-tined nhnntbnr wasbmdU 
throogh of marikle blixAs, and tharafors iba adofdion af that 
material as a surfreo Ituing may or may net be fininniiiintiib but H 
is in no degree lolfc, ior it mahas no atten^ te Asooba. 

TIuc\ 3 is, however, ana eham wkieh is m ^ 

AS we believe it adnuts of a direct contradictioQ, we quote H tn 
show how reckless men enn hecoma wbea they bet^ thamaelvsa 
to protesting That the genliamen selected by Mr. Boi»e» 
to execute his figure salgaet% and named to the !F& 
Arte Committoe, instead of beuig the t 
paiirtaia mid aobiptega of rim day, or ribima wba 
moat tenAted the ItaliaB m nrtm s of Iba enUafp 

aia wrtmte eompmtmly nidmowiL and ridaftr mrflitli m 
Gatlde daeomtbm^ Th^a^it ste^ten 
lMittlieii»war,wa undsMsiid, i|, ritet* rint when Ibalbar fBn* 
sentsanteiBet Mr. Bmmna, ba bid asiactad no cow la aatetete Ids 
figmaaa l yaete iflrii badnainadiiumate IbaFim AM <baa^ 

^ s ^ 

moM wisiMten l i iBteiia a i m flte,caaMI tMRaHaSas ba lio^ 
tb*feQv*' lad 9 nm 'lAiofem *' 



K. 



oumi 

Iftnot 
^nm word 
couiciduiioa 
. \ii2h iiv w«nlwl to iay aotuo- 
of 8t StopbouVi'Clui{iol^ 
^ ^ •odiMned.’* TlU mvilt» wo four, yvm 
Aj ii^i%Q«Ml at then and to the whole tenu of 
lilb. But the Protodor goea on to oTorwhclni 
^ ^ttigei witk the good exampiea of St Peter'a at Houio/* and 
St Vinoent de Paul at Paria.*^ But 8t. I’eter h and St. Vincont 
4a Pud am Poj^ maM-hauaoa both, and j«t ProCodAor IXiualdson 
JhM the eflhootery to iuvitu JVIr. Binrgea to borrow tboir Jiariut 
aUufemeata of our noble Prototaut cathodral. 

to follow our critic throuf(h the ajmewhat 
amDlifieUion which he ofibra of the paper of hie four 
leadm (mtenteceo, howevttr« mciiU beiu^^ proeentHi The 
< iUi qg In of the flute* to the proponed marhlo ahuiU of tbo pilajitoiii 
la a eoimptiou due to the debaM poriod of Uouian art.** Wi* du 
net at all danj the truth of this propoaitiou *, w'e only very humbly 
add that the architect who porpetrated thia coirupliun wo* nuimHii 
not B«xgca» but Vt/rm. 

Wa muai do the justice he dt^irvcs to tlie writer of the 
laadiair ardola m the PtViMu, when wo aay that be doea 
not atiem^ the inipiMMible toek of rt»conciliug the four 
pivteateni and their irruprewuble backer. With a bold philips 
Uito mythioal history, be pronounce* that the KxfKHitivo 
Coomiittae of St Paur* has been witnaiuung a two y carA* coutiimal 
and inevitable atrugule*’ betWL^en Mr. Burgi^aud its Fine Arts 
Committee : the fact having been, as a e luivu hoanl rumoured, that 
the Oommittee in question hoa mot exactly threct titiio?, having 
OB the that occaidoii vat for two niinutes, and givoii Mr. llurgi^ 
uniestrioted instriiciions to proceed, on which he constructed his 
jm^lof thanave docoiations, and on the second — while odjuunung 
ita tonuil decision upon that contribution — Iniving ordered him, 
with no restriative limitatious, to untk*rtake the more imjxjrtaut 
4 »ie of the choir ^ while it* tliinl and hist occasion of imx)liug was 
the one recorded in the protest of the inalcontcuU. In tlie inter- 
vening month* wo &ncy that th(NK» whoiai briof the Tiuujt now holds 
never troubled thomsalvce by pres<m<M!i or bv letter Ut clu*or or to erw 
aSciae, to wam or to guide tiiearcJutect, wfio owed his sppoiutnumt 
to a vote in which all of them had not beau duaidiiiits, w'hih} all 
had taken their share in the consequent urrangimicriU. The 

aftiole is mainly a second bash up of the Proti^si, with 
much artitlcial atraas laid nprjn the eviJa of Kpt^uding tlie wbule 
imaginary 4fOOyOooL upon ono building. This arg^imcut struck u* 
aapaculiarly appropriate in the mouth of a paper .which a very 
ibw waaha men wa* the warmest advucoti} for a now cathedral on a 
lam and expeonvu scale at Manchester. 

The PaU Mail writer, in happy contraat with Mr. Donahlson s 
llTsieries, indtilgaa in a bold, xullickiii^ awinj^ of art criticiaui 
wvieh miffhl hava been woith analyaing if hi* datum liwl nut 
walhehilj that Mr. Ihuvos intended to dispense with the 
aid ef aititea of tidmowledged fiuue. A* thi«, bowovur, happen* 
te la just wk the oate, we tor that it* criticism, with the 
IteiB&aiit MKoration about John Stubbs and Xbonia* Noakes,** 
ntnat be mKshated'^eoup n^uiqud.'^ 

The Ouardima oiilic, after some well-^tocrveii renurlfiiupon 
VimtoaorBoitteldaDira "coanie,**^^abunvQ,'* and unjust** language, 
dsftsee elf into auggearions a* to ** the ball-naun ut cafd typo,** 
with eimilca of maslin drosses and blue nbUons, Imm'^uiks he fancies 
lhat Imi Rads hi the nave ** a white markhi aurface with bright blue 
Ki*^ not having grasped the tot t)>at the uaiolica 
of Ijgi qmimHarSoriaiu (as bright Idiio as, and tKvt 
. f thiiv ant {daaue of Wedgwood**) lie Cfimidcnddy above 
toe al whidk tto arehitoct propi^s to temiiiiate the 
Aa to the inatment of the apee-remf, we con 
4(m|f aajr that "the writer who aiUiar nmoliccte the gmi tiadi- 
Iteiaiy “roitfarty *^whklt *o otoo and so aolctnaly teminates Ute 
aiilaof ateMBiiffioa,aadth£«aA write '‘we canoot help si^* 
lag that the wyaamiiHimi of onr Imd, pendant^ aa it were iki^ 
4Ww w w m l a fliim the oailiiig’’ (wldoh moan* upward* through 
flribiijnig tha-aam^ M thaoMidb) ^'peodocaa a MiDck-^-aliiMiet a 
ahgiMte^} or ariha hat writUm tide awaaiag aantenee without 
|noia»| 4w lamteAlMdiar tiaatMawii of aneb nmesatettoi*, has 
•uielt te latem lute ha ami aul ttedltiip to oritkto such a 
Site m tfcid to tephteiof St ton. 

linjjtote du nnueia te of 

tote h* togr i 


ao»oaBad mlUaain 
4*e monument te Jto tt h &i if, 
gml suasa b hi* gftfm an to 

uraadidiias brsgi^ 

...Ased that there wa* no wont of brtodtb of view In fha 
at which ho aasuiUMi, The prinoi|ile of the Univmato 
eastern is, wo suppose, that otiu religion i* a* goad, aa iuiatba% ato 
on the aauio gruond It may perhaps suite as raasonablv ba haki 
that ono man is os good a* another, and batter too* 8 tm It mte 
have requirod no snndl detima of courage to eonmiot a dmuonatiadoia 
in hontnir of James Fisk, junior, with any form of religioua wOtehIp* 
Mr. Fisk's memory is not exsctly of the «ort that saiim*wete.(Mid 
blossom* in the d\ist, and it might have boon supnoasd that Uh 
frhmds and aesociaUw would have preferred, if only ibr their own 
sake, that ho unsavoury a relic shiiuki ha stirred a* UUla aa 
pussible. They have shown, however, tlml they are sn|Wrlar 
to such convuniional cousidvnitions, and have coma forward 
bohlly te colchrate tlio virtues and good works of their 
notonoita hero. '* Whether or iiol,*' ti.iY* the AW Mataidp 
‘‘jHiiies Fisk, iuuior, ruceivod credit during hi* lilb to 
such g<H>d qualities os be nossoised, it is eaTUdii that 
in one place at least, now that he I* gone, ho i* rofoijdad aa a 
dead divinity, or at least ii* having tom vurv nearly gadUka/* 
That plucu i« Hrattlvburo*, ** where young and old, rich ami poor^ 
unite in nmise of their mighty townsnian departed/' and evaiy- 
w hero exhibit bust* of the (hind niun in the most couspicuou* 
and tumoumble poMitions.** An aii additional tribute to his groatnasa, 
and an iucontive to American youth to I'oUow in his foob- 
steps, and strive after the sauio Ciud of celebrity, an imposing 
iiionunient h** been erected in the (:emi*t«»ry at BratlWbori/, Mr, 
Fisk's widow has paid f<(r this memorial, but thu {Mtopls, wc am 
told, Imvecordiullv HJ% 4 s»ciated theniiwdveH with her in honouring thu 
deciMAcd. The rf^rimeut which the C'olonel fonnorly coiumanded 
*'-tlie 9 th Xew Veuk-ato marhud iU apprccmtioii of his 
ebameter bv sending delegates to represiUit it al the corn- 
lutuiy. ** Kveryihiitg thut attoliou, teste, und wfwUh ctmld do 
was done, ami the result was a cenoiioiiv, Biuiple indtoh but 
fitting II mi appropriate.*’ Tho luonunienl, wa are lusmi^ul by tha 
same authority, ** will ehullenge coiiquirisoii with anything of Um 
kind ever wiMiight by the geuiiin of art/' It consist* ol a nuirblo 
shaft Yi)sUi)g f>n a Imum), at I'ach ronmr of whiidi is a lifeoiimlimjala 
figum, repn/^enting ono of tho forms of enterpriae by which 
Fisk rose to emitufiice—nuuiely, navigation, the dntinu, railroad*^ 
and commerce. It would be interesting to have an Hcaaniut 
of these i}giir«w a liitlu more in •letait. 'I'lioso wtm know 
anything uf the kind of scenes which used to W emmted uU 
board the Coloners nternmer and at hia opera-huuHa will hava 
no ditlhnilty in undi*rNtHnding the sort or nymph who would 
most appropriately symlxtli/e the character (»f tUeon tmtei'prMvs. 

*rim di/dicnlii>u of tho luonuiuoiit w as aci oiuiHinted by a rullfjj^mis 
aorviiMd which tlie rttjKirter of the Uvraki calia simple, but which 
most persons, rrcolh'cling tli* cii'mimsiaueos of hii^'s wiU 

nrolKioly consider sunurwluil nteriling. A Univera^lbt minlatoi 
Nfr. lifuris, wa* judiciouisly chosen (o ofUriate, and displuyad that 
seremo CMtiiprebensiveueHS which may )*; supjKisoil te bit cnmiictar* 
iatic of his unpmjudicud fuith. lie evidently felt, huwovtMr, that 
h(3 WK* on rather doliimte ground, and that it was mtctisaaty to pvg* 
ccikI with gri'iit caution and to avoid detail*. *Jku most slgntflcsttt 
port of his pmyer w's* that in wbhdi he tbankod (ted luoro aspanhiJhr 
for having giviui us so broad ida** in nv^curd to human chafiotmC^ 
lJf» also prayed that lUo occiiaioii might ehivate all prasant in iMMMt 
andpurpoMs and tliat tho Ucity would retimmbar tha rogitiUMit af 
which our brother, (Jolonnl Fisk, was Iho loader, and ** &*y shidl 
Uvfj over thi' iileaieirit and social li\es which are theirs to (wjuy, 
may tho thought tluil be lias goiw rojt from them not bi^ ftad and dis- 
couraging, but full checranJ ciicourflgeiffHnt,nn4 ** — of all thiiitf* 

in tho world — conduce to their tertter Jiving.** (‘ulonoMlitehcodk 
next nd^lKfSAiMl the tvmpHny, roowirking tlut “ it w s* cuHloutary tii 
€ir*^ct tributes to tho great.' and tlmt luia was " truly a imfdii and 
dcoervtHi Olio to (teloitel Fisk,*’ who hual ^Mived aud diiial in thn 
prosueutioM of lab«>ui'S which wore of imuiiciilnhte Weflt to to 
natum and to the world." Iteadtol that i ho day ws* a fmi*| 
fitting ifim for tins ceremony, l*ji'»g »mri for tha hwnrHirhlg 

of to natteji’s dtaid s<ildiera." Fisk, it no«M| hanlly bo Said, w**ni 
•oldiiir only lu wuc, and wada htetolf poiiiilar*^with hte 
rociit by cojiv«jriing drill teto a]rrotext foriiriokiilg. Afto tm 
paa*g\Tic, the bond played '** Smrvtp my God, U> Tto.** Mr. Ilwrvii* 
add**i' a tew gejM*jriu roiuiupk* fiiimiwal art, in tint lOiHam of 
which hv that ha wa* mit p<«rwHially acquainted with 

^ our brv>tb«r/* but tot he hod toasou to Wlgsv* to hod a gru*t 
good haarU* 

It k scarady necseswey to recioll^ a* a cumnumt on ttose pro- 
ctoiinpsK^ to ikdorion* npiitatkiu of the matt who w«* ihim cwhk 
momontsd. ThatFkk W|i*givittt in hi* own way notoir mn dswyv 
to town*«erfa{til| a wy grontscuundrot ; to fc^<xl, swindled, owfl 
atoll in to waj of ngatoii» am hi* private iBh wa* • oautm vi pm 
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” ramroa* 

•^m for 


n^ ^ikiiithrapUt of Brattleboro’Orf. -(Sp^ tako jS^^t^jij *• foJlowiuff , do* not either pitch the hot^ZJUS^^^^^ 

rowdy hero of ttie Erie Ring. In the meantirae I • pwrion, or let it Ikll to the grannd in a eh^herf? ^*o0m 


too i^any of the youth of America will not bo oncouraf^th I ^ 
in hm Atepe. It may be aMumed that tboee who were immicm 
reeponaible for this monetroua and revolting ceremony wero onV 


comparatively email body of people : but it is to be feared that 
Harrie'e broad ideae in regard to numan nature ” are practicaily j 
' accoptedl^manywbo would beshocked by theopenoffronteryof their j 
appucation on eucb an ocoaeion. It ie evident that Fiak could never | 
have attained the poeitlon he occupied in New York without the 
tacit connlvauce of persona of respoctablo cliaractor, who aocretly 
admired hia amartnoaa, and who wore very willing* if they 
got a chance, to eland bohiud and eharo the plunder; and 
there is no reoaon to auppoae that if another Fiak were 
to riae up to*morrow, hia raacalitica would not be regarded with 
eimilar complacency* A narrow view of human nature would 
perhaps lead to the conclusion that poraona who aid and abet this 
(H)rtof villanyare morally quite aa bad as the rogue who pla}a 
the cards for them ; but it ia the advantage of a broader ayatom of 
philosophy that it balances the daring and clevemoM of the free- 
booter asaaot-off against his doviatioua IVora conventional morality. 

Nor is this breath of view exclusively confined to America. 
Engliahmen are always ready, when a Fiak or a Tweed is carrying 
everything before him on the otlier aide of the Atlantic, to cnn- 
•olo thomaelvoa with the rofiection that, though we may bo bad 
enough in our way, at least such thinga could not happen here. It 
may Tie true that the frank and brutal acoundreliam of a Fiak could 
hardly be reproduced in our tamer and more atraitened aociety* yet 
the same poison may be found working iitulor somewhat modified 
oondithms, The aecret of Fisk’s success lay not merely in his 
impudence and boldness ns the loader of groat swindles, 
but in the support ho received from men who, having reputa- 
tloua at stake, could not tmgnge openly in such enterprises, but 
were quite willing to co-^iporaio umior safe cover. The convenience 
of an agent of this kind partly explains the good-natured view 


vx w « BOi to the ground in a slumber 

feXiTi!'’' JT**" r®" “»• »»**«,’'«« tlM 


accepted by many who wouli 
anpucation on such an ocoa 


suppose that if another Fiak were 'flio report in ia of coui^. aa ita nme ^j^ea^ a 

ascalitics would not bo regarded with report of eveiy thing that ia ^d^ including all the infaOTUpuo*. 
narrow view of human nature would expressions of applause and dis^t, and all the httle mm-* 


rero only a siiatter ^ Ton 

d tiuit Mr. Aw^ »*• wt,*.*. wamtem. 
practically Aaswtaidhe CQiiuniUSb 8a ilun»g ajj ws want** ** 

eryof their shorthand wnr^ughshaMlWL asld* •• wall mtT as ihs 
ould never twelve working ^tMnyist eithg^ YPMt gWl fireiAd look M bar 

ithout the write them odt ; their notid a# to perU H , and it length 

10 secretly reporters, and finally by the sgther caaly A^ da te htsn 
; if they Deputies are allowed, if tnoy choose, to t^ibe cnannilBBB^ 
ider; and speeches within the five hours foUovring the ilcWg tJiar^^^M ^ 
[^lak were 'Aio report in ertenso is of course, as its name im^es^ a»f. 


nmy no iruo inai cno inuiK ana oniuu acouuumiiiini <ji n x' i»h cuuiu 
hardly be reproduced in our tamer and more straitened society, yet 
the same poison may be found working iitulor somewhat modified 
eondithms, The secret of Fisk’s success lay not merely in his 


expressions ot applause ana aissonx, ooa au uie mw 
denU of the sitting. A speech in the Aeaemblv, if it exoitas 
any interest, usuauy becomes more or less a cnorua, and 
sentences of the speaker are broken up and intoWded with 
continual intenections from other members. All this is suppOAA^ 
to bo faithfully reproduced in the official report, althou^ it ia 
difficult to underatand how any merely human stenographer esa 
possibly report half-a-doien penons all speaking at once. Oopiea 
of the full report are supplied to any newspapers that 
for them. Proofs of the speeches ot members who do* 
not claim tho right of revising them are given out sheet by 
shoot at Versailles during the process of printing : and when* 
tho whole impression is complete, it is sent to an office in Psrhv 
whore copies con be obtained on application. This report is pub* 
lishod in tho unofficial port of the Journal Offtoul of the mom-< 
ing after the sitting, but, aa far as wo can learn, nowhere else* 
In the event of tho sitting being protracted beyond eight o'clock ia 
the evening, which is very unusual, the report of the latter part of 
the debate may not appear in the Journal Ojjicifl till the next day but 
one. The other newspapers content themselves with the abndg0|dt 
reports. Tho full analytical report is a summary of tho report m* 


which is token of his acts. It may bo doubted whether even in reports. Tho full aniuytKal report is a ^mmare of the rep^ tia 
liondon a iloator of bubble coinpiiuit^, no matter how disreput- ai/cwsci drawn up by the chief of the staff, with the aid of nina 
able his anto^onts, how notorious his practices, nctnl anti- clerks. It must not exceed two columns and a half of a laijMissd 
cipateinuch difficulty in finding a backing of respectable people nowsjiapor in length. The short analy tieu‘ rop^ » a still moiw 
if he can only show that ho has skill and courage, and that reduced summary, hmit^ to a column in length. Both thiMo re* 


u ne can only snow tnat he baa sKill ana courage, ana tnat 
there is sometning to be* made by his help. His backurs might be 
shy of mixing themselves up with him personally, but they would 
be quite ready to follow in his wake^ and accept what phmder 
came their way. And, if ho were discreet, a Bpwulutor of this 
kind might even push his influence much further. Fisk's 
scandalous habits and contempt for appearances naturally cut 
him off ih>m decent society, and in this coimtry would no doubt 
have proveil on insurmountable obstacle to his progress. An English 
Fisk would know tho advantage of cultivating the proprieties, of 
affeoting the patronage of art and literature, of advertisiug his 
pttUie spirit. His name, on one pretext or another, would be 
eonstanuy in the newspapers. He would become a public cha- 
raotar, seek a pedestal iu Parliament, and indulge in even higher 
aspiratione. His success might excite jealousy, but no matter what 


aspirations. 


, but no matter what 


men m^ht say of him among theinselYM, ho would be too useful, 
he would have too many indirect and secret confederates in his 


speculations, to fhar exposure. When roguery ia seen marching so 
boldly and trittmpbantly» it is necessary to remember the support 
which it derives those broad views in rqgard to hviman 
nature*' by which Mr. Fisk*a frionda and admirers justify the 
monument in commemoration of his honoured name. 


^ MKMBKRS AND REFORTEHa ^ 

F IRME'^ILY tuouibera of the Houw of Commons used to be ] 
oxceeuuigly angry with reporteni for attempting to take down i 
their speeches, and more than tnir^ resolutioneon the books of the c 
House express the furious resentment which wae felt at this iro- f 
pertinence. Nowadays, however, the complaint would seem to be x 
reversed. Last Session MrjsMitchell Henry brought forward the € 
grievance of members who think that they are not sufficiently e 
report^ and proposed that the countr}® should be taxed in order v 
to satisfy their reuse of their own\ importance and the value of i 
their utterances. It may be doubted whether it is really a kindness d 
to a certain dass of speakers that they should be reported at a 

* - -*■* ' V... iA. •_ 1 ^ l.* 


; but it is perhaps a more essential queslio] 
should be compelled to pay for what it does 


mther the i 
want It i 


maj be assumed that if no newspaper can be pemuoiM to report 


the (^pOeohse of these geutlemen, it is rim 
eonductoxa are under the impreesion that 


Mokadommodity. The truUi 
ooUe as much of the Parliament 


s itnpreesi 
trutli is. 


becanse newsp 
ire isnotnaxhtf 


is, t^at present most get pnbikhad 


I reaucea summary, iimiced to a column m lengio. iiota ineso re* 
ports are placoJ gratuitously st the disposal of the Parisian 
and provincial press. The stonognphic staff is directly employedi 
by the Assembly, and tho ocmtrart for printing the reports is given 
to tho lowest i>iddor at a .public sale. The officim shorthaml 
writers have desks close to tno tribune, but uo accommodstion in 
previded for non-official roportora in the body of the Chamber* 
newspapers, however, are allowed to send to the galleries re* 
prerentatives, who fiirnisii a general account of tho proceedings* 
under the Ihnpiro a newspaper was bound to publish one or other 
of tho official reports without alteration or to leave tho subject 
alone ; but now each paper can give a summary of its own. 

In the same way there are official steDogmphic reports of Um 
debates in the German Reichstag the Prussian LaMtag, whidk 
appear a few days after fsmh sitting^ and are distributed among 
the members. They can also be obtained by the public at a cheap 
rate. Those official reports, however, do not exclude private enter* 
prise. All the more important Gorman newspapers procure reports 
of the debates firom a company known as the Katnineicomspao* 
dens,*’ but these reports are usually very inaccurate, and even tlm 
newspapers which use them are sometimes driven to oomplsin of 
their deficioDoies. The Kolnucke ZeiUmg has, a wril-omaiied 
staff of reporters of its own, and its reports are oonsequenuy of s 
superior character. The Austrian Reichaimth has an official staff 
of shorthand writers, for which it contracts with the Direetor 
of the Stenographic Bureau. The reports are revised by 
Director, and the most important speechra arealso correcled by tba 
speakers. They are further checked by members of the Bricharath 
enosen for the purpose. These reports are lithographed, and aim* 
pliod gratuitously to members, and tbqy can also be pmehased 
the jmhlie. For the eonvemenoe of the newspapers, the Dlreetot 
of the Stenographic Bureau, under the authon^ of the Govunt* 
meat, but at hit own expense, providea a mm prompt and lalia 
volmninoiri report Three aboitiiand writere take aotea by toilMt 
in the Chambre, and then read thm off to aaoiataiit% who write 
down the result in Indian ink oh atr^ of pre p are d paper, whUk 
are fhstenad together in sheets, and sent fovnintiBg to the litho* 
graphic preta. The Vienne papera can thoa min pobfiaUng thrie 
reports duriitt the aRfhreof the RrichanaLanafiinah them wHhfai 
tfarre bom afire itecoiiciwoo. EaehjoomleditothaiuirertaeBq^ 

ing to ire party vi 8 w% and tim greMy re hre iXBporettre w 
I attaebsato jpaitioelre nerem re ^ fiA reports/; 


qnite as moeb of Um Parliamentary debates ga theyeare rer,aiid atle ohci d to Cffireribrei whore xaaodiuallre 

ff ihu« nvorla mn to Ve jkM { bwa miM Iv tttOmH m &m OT* 
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M olMerved 
^ ttAVo never bMn 
^4 eiUier epeakinff bin apeM^b 
cbo printer. Hpeecbea aclually 
, i^itwedence in the order of publiontion^ 
ueing postponed until tbey can be printed with- 
^ . Aocreaiuiig the Iwgib of Uio day's rejiorts. Thera is 
A rule that members can withhold for correction their do- 
Ivorud speoehea, and have them prlntcMli not in the order of debates 
mt subsequently as isolated addressee,. It would thus appear tluit 
he CbnifTMOfi^ OiQbtk'ilr'% SSrt of <irgnn in which luemhers 
an puhlis^jglMiys on any subject under the fiction that th^^ 
MnUd^Tpi^ of a debate* This practice,^ save the writer of the 
iiemorindum forwarded Jiiy Mr. Thornton. *^baa several ad van- 
among which may, we suppose, bo Incliidt^ the relief 
the House enioys of not having to listen to a bore — ** but, 
.t any latOi one msadvantage, that of allowing a inembor's 
{)eech to go forth to the world without a previous opportunity of 
eply in we Ilouie.” As a rule, the ro^Knts uf Congress in the 
Vniericon newspapers are oxtromely brief, snd it mav be doubtinl 
vhether the Conm^mtcnal Olohe is much read except fiy the gim lie- 
turn who contriouto padding for its coliitiins. The reporting of 
ho doliates of the Canadian lioininion Parliaiucmt is left to private 
iHbrt^ but tho Nova Scotian Assembly votes 2,000 dollars a year 
or getting its wisdom duly recorded. A similar practice has for 
Qvoral years prevailed in Prince hklward Island. (JenoralJy 
n tho North American colonies oflicial reporters appear to be em- 
tloyed only in special cases. In tho AuHiralian coloriics ollicitil 
eporters ara almost univerwil, New South Wales and Tasmania 
Kiing, in fact, tho only exceptions. In Victoria tho debat4»i!i are 
(i|>ortod by three stenographers, who rocoiio lixed salaries frofu tho 
iovomraent. The printing is done at the Oovernnient printing 
iflice. and tho reports are published in weekly parts, eoidi of which 
isually contains tho debates of tho wo«.«k before. Queeuslaml 
Jso indulges in throo reporlora, who, when the Ix^gislaturo is not 
itting. can bo turned on by the direction <if the 8p<wkof to any 
^ihcr Job. it is stated tllat the practiro of supplying memlairs 
vitli proo& for correction, w'hich wjis tried for a lime, work<^d so 
^satisfactorily and created so much expmse and delay, that it 
lad to be given up. New Zealand 1ms six rep^iriers iff iU own. 
h ^kmth Australia roporting is done b^ contract; proof slips 
ire funiishod to momben, and no charge is made for alturations, 
irovidod the slipe aro returned by a certain hour. 

Jt will be Boon that Mr. Mitchell Henry and his friends, who are 
mxious to have an ofhciol system of reporting, aro phovidod with 
k variety of precedents in favour of their proposal ; and it will uaiti- 
ujly be asked why, if these arrangemonts are found to bo necc^saaiy 
mu convisaiont in Franco, in Germany, in Austria, in Italy, in tho 
Juitod States, and in many of our own colonies, they should not 
ilso bo adopted in this country P It is important, however, U) ob- 
serve the various circumstances under whirn the practice of omploy- 
ng official n^rters has arisen, before Jumping hastily to the condu- 
iun that it is desirablo to make aiw cbmigo in our own system, 
rheie is, of coane,*the greatest difmrcnco between a Li^islaturo 
wying to ^ itself reported simply because, unlesM it did s<>, it 
vould not DO reported deoen^, or perha];m at all, and a Logisla- 
mrs prbvidiim an official staC to do for it what is already Hulli- 
uoutfy weU done by nrivate enterprise and without any cost to the 
lubliOi It is probable that in most 4 if tho colonies tburo w<m]d hf 
10 Ptuliamentaty reports worth spoaking of unless special arraiige- 
nepiU were for them at the diargo of the liOgislature. 

Newspapers there are still in their infancy, and reporting is an ex- 
MSiiive and trouhlefome bnuich oMoumalism. Without wow 
tiiBfefoie, a e^rmpetimt stafTcould hardly bs maintained, 
in jbw Doutb Wales, however, where newimpm are more od- 
nmeed, time is no need of official leportcra The oontnet with 
die OUfU in the Utilea States may also no doubt 

betin^allanstinstsorigia,to^^ prosstixe of necessity; and 
the samo be said of tim German ivslsnn. As to Frsnoe, it 
Bin hardly ns doubled tbe* the object of the Uovemmeiit in seeur* 
lag a jnonepo]^ of PlsrliaiiienteT r^orting wee doe tatber to 
UoioQraiiddiitrnstQflhepMiittHmto promote 

tli» diw^atkn of tUs sort of lilenitiaie. lt» obvious, however, 
llntt,hds»oflll«m r <e i onnaate in this eooutyy^ The ne ws p epm s 
nehM; aw I wswit l y smd. aopumtel^, and the Govenonent 

iitil'noi’rniliru iimm telpDiekiii. OfHeisl seporfesrs ace 

iaStosAlyyhrth^^ lepocte of the p«n» 

SSliiiS m Sslea CkmnMitAnes, ead also of all debatsa on 
of WsShgeTIC^ semm of tUs Is efanp^ 


..w MawidH moasgr In dding 
.««iy wett already# It WMb m 
vou nubile that leporte di e a tsass M 
.a as the puUio is peefeotiy oonISBtfd with wbajt 
, «ind if the emty object of ihUer leporti k to piiaii 
or crotchety members, they may leaeonably be eshad to pio» 
vide them at their own expense. It must be lemembsiad that the 
British Ikrlkmani sits lon^ and gets through more taUdair in a 
year than sny other legislaUve body In the world, and a verWlm 
rupori of its debates would be eomething too terrible to contom** 
plate. There is nothi&g to prevent any member who wis^ to 
iMve bis utterances set more ffilly before the world ftom ataiting a 
aowspeper for the purpose or publishing his ipeaohes kpamphtets; 
nr a number of members might form tbemsrives into a 
co-operative society for this purpose. It is exUwiidy improbsbhi 
tliat their speeches would ever bo read in thk Ibrm, nut still ihiiy 
would have the mtifieatiou of sooiug them In type, which would 
he all they could hope to gain fbuu an official syetaia of raportiug# 
As we said before, the difficulty is to get people to road what they 
do not want to read. This is one of the things that cannot be 
aecomplislied oven by an Act of Farliaiueut The Icricel eouise fbr 
the diMyintented oraton would be to propose that the newspapore 
should becompeUod, under penalties, to report everything they aAi<L 
but tho only rusiilt even tlien would be that the newspapers would 
to shunned. Thure is another point which ouiri^t also to ho con- 
sidorod in regard to official reports, and that is the amount of 
contnivcniy and discussion to wliich they Would necessarily give 
rise at overy sitting. Half tliu time of the House of Ooimnons 
would Vm iakcut up ov rectifications of the reports, and the revision 
of prtKifs by mom Mrs would also inlniduce some aUrminn^ com- 
plications. As a rompnimto), however, it might be ranNuble U\ 
4dl*T to print at the cost of iht* coutiirr any ijieecaca which 
membora would to good enough to refrain iVum doUverilig* 


M«. CCX)K AND Tin: DttAGOMANS. 

f|*^nK I'Igyj)tiHn flrngoinans havo bwtn |Mmring out their com- 
X plftinlM sgainst MeSHrs. Gook and the oigauisers of Krtglisb 
tours, at tho c)o(m» of whnt, we )>n^Mijmo, has htnui an unfortunate 
H'ssiin for thoiu. For tho moimmt, hh fur as Kgypt is conoeriied, tbs 
(picstiou can Imvo litllo interest for tint (revidliiig uatrons of 
r«M>k end tho dragomans, slUumgh six montlis henM it may 
concern theui seriously. No man gMs Co tho land of thuHhartioha 
in tho dog-<hi,\8, and few p<K)p1tt liave tho eonnige to lingiir on 
there among tfie tombs like tho late l^ady Diiif Gordon, llut not 
a few of us aro dreaming of expeditions to the Oonilnmit dtirin^ 
tho apnr<iAcbing summer and autumn, and in connexion with thu 
F^ryptian contruvoray it is worUi while to consider how kr tourishi 
am indebted to the system which Messrs. Cook have intrciduciMb 
I’robably not many of our readers would besitato ovor tbrir answer. 

** (look’s oxcurKiomsts ** have long btien s 3 monymous with all that is 
held most objK*tioimble and most disagitssiblo in our fbreigu sssMia- 
tions; they nuik in uur memory with drezicbing days, unexpot'UKl 
remands to qnarantino or tlie shrivelling blasts of the sciroceo. 
You have making yourself coniror table in an hotel not over- 
crowded, ImAing out on tho grey waters of tho Hhino in languid 
onjoyraoDt of tho familiar view, or a(*roas some Bwiss lake to tho 
(mow-covored muuoUina You have foumt tho landlord aitontiva 
without being obtrusive, and the waiters cordkl almost to . 
obscsjuiousocsH. You havo struck up reiatlotMi with tlnmi, and 
arranged for vnu own table in the window at breakfast, where 
your ban como up hot to time with cutlets drcssisl to {inr- 

ffjctioii. You havo found plenty of oU>^jw-WKini at the table d'li6to, 
and if it pIosiMid vou to dine later, there* wore no s<3ur liuMsi 
at the pr<qH>Hal. Vou have been Mottling down into Xlial de- 
Jightful ItnMHf^ilUsr life which one leads in tbs hot^u om Is 
making a home of. This sotnl-domosiic Ufa is tto more rto- 
iightful as you know you may noivo on tho moment the 
kney tak^fs you. You have togttti projecting expeditions in 
the ncighb<>ijrh<K»d, and fonning plcuomt plans Ibr the morrow 
on the strength of the comforts of tne present One of them 
you havo carried into ox^^'uiion, and have returned late, h/dl. 
dusty, and n(»t disagreeably tired. As you walk up the broad 
steps of tho bf/tel you see at a glance tM all is for you* 

Family groups that might tove Mtpped out of Mr. Frith*s pindure of 
liainagaie saitds are swarming opnn the benches under the portico. 
Tbs geotkmsvi s kccs for the most pmrt num in the extremes of 
rofdooss or aallownsss ; they ■» rither come mdi ttom the English 
country to expand their boitoliosl minds with krrign travel, or che 
tbi^ Ikva hroimn awi^liroffl does confinement In city warehou;w.‘s 
or connting-houses^ lluifrs is no harm in that, of eourao, and y^u 
IM ttotvouimgto to njoke in the imiooeut enjoyment of so uuuav 
cf ymkllow-eseaUiie^ BatsdoMhowyoo don't, and you may teU 
your emiseknec iheiw k extaniiatioii fat your sslfiannoif when 
yon see how boktsmo Ihelr ei^iiieBt k. TW have had time to 
shake down km am nogoaintamw into ksty if deeiing, friend- 
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Sir Bmy, howerit, majoaniad to • i 
toro2**^]£ 6^ •••• *1^ to'm*J» a wiU '^W 

Smi? JS^^Wy. i* th, .am 1» <JL 

WwTOl^iSS 

I fcr «*t nwM^ for»tw<k.r«I«m«, hut 

* '‘^*^' ***“ “ virtttou. m 


The fetoyad^, ^view.. 


4 'i*" 


j:*iwa^»K 


•iV UMMti J.VUt VAWil HAOUi* ’ *0 lAHi 

VroDuhlv he is eloeetod with lAc ' ] 
ihfl •eliS^)oducted portyi who will 


tU, 


tfowe sum 


‘£2t ^ ^ 

psrsds^L. 

OOTwnnmt oOm. loMediato paobl., 

Ai^pto, Md to tlii. nik Mr.T^otfS wUt^ 
p|»^o Me not listened to, and dull writeit mo not lood. i 

«wt got 0 wide circuklioB. What m t w n yjf 

as the foUowinp, do not either pitch the book smooi ' 
in 0 passion, or letit fidl to the ground in a slumber f— ► 





allies look wnmed; they are still C4>usidexate and wuhng% matter oalM.** •^vwtug jingo. x«« 

civUr fur they have no great hope uf tips from the new coma» ; i 



paticmtly tUl she comes panting with thb water hir your bath, 
xod^ descend to the dinner you ordered in the morning Uj tind no 
preparations made. A cluster of corpulent women, highly hushed, 
are drenching themstdves with tea at your favourite table, and 
project theui^vcs obtrusively into the fun>grouud of the huidscapo 
as you look out at the hills or the hanging viiuiyards. The meal 
Is a spasmodic scramble A)r the leavings of the hungry limit it udo 
that swept most things out of the larder in satisfying iheir cravings 
at the taole d'hdte. You are woke next morning at an uncunacion- 
alile hour by the Boots thundering at your door in common with ail 
others along the corridor, but you care tlie less for the unHeae«ni- 
able disturbance that your mind is fully made up to go. For an 
cj(cursiou, as you have learned, is in Mr. Cook s programme fur the 
clay, and your now friends would all be back witn you in the even- 
ing, while this company is only the advance giuirtl of a main body 
which may be dulv oxpticted in a couple of days. 

You may be MilBsh, we admit ; for the excursionists aro evi- 
dently enjoying themselves, and the greatest liappiaens of the 
gi'oatest ninnber should be the most anient desire ot every right- 
thinking man. But a scene like that cuuios as a sad reminder 
of the unceriaiut^ of all terrestrial tnin(|uilLitY ^ and on the 
Itiffel or the or in the valleys of the Kngodiiie, as 

much ns on the Kigl, you are haunted with uightmaru fears of a 
siiuilnr surprise, lortben^ is no disputing that the excursionists, as 
a rule, are not the sort of poopLu you care to fonii travelling friend* 
ships with’, nor are you hkofy to tlnd yourself greatly instructed 
in their company. You might hit ofl* mmiy exceptions no 
doubt, if you cared to senreb. Many of them are most estimable 
meuiWs of society, and figure possibly as the travelled ornaments 
of local circles ; all are supposed to be in ibe er\joyiii€Ut of unim- 
peachable moral chamoters. But tbe \ery fui’t of their being 
willing to ronounoo their individual wills and band themselves 
over into professionid hurding-sUings implies the absence of any 
marked iaiosyncrasy, or of those pronounced tastes which bnply 
Boiue previous cultivation. It can scarcely bo said that thuy 
travel to learn, for tbe pace at which they are hurried along alto- 
guthor pTocludes the idetv of that. Tlmy come abroad aimply for 
the oxcuonient of change, or in tbe disdllaige uf a duty they owe 
to their position, and whiclK like duties iu general, is often a 
tM>verc and sustained eifort. Tlmy would U) happier perba|>s in the 
uoxt) familiar scenes of Mnigate and Simthond, where they might 
be sure of their daily shrimps and Christy Minstrels, relaxing in 
tbo ovoniug in llalls by the 8ea.’' But the next best thing is to 
cany congenial society oJotig with them, to talk the familiar Udk 
or recall the extermd associations of their native island in sutmge 
countries among strange people. Gradually Uiey have been 
tempted further and fiurthur u-om home, as Mr. Oook become more 
and more entonirisiug, and we must confess, iu common justice, 
that, as year atter year they culaim the spheres of their touiiug, 
they are being leavened imuK) and more hugely by members <»f a 
superior class, Miuiy a person who knows little of tiie East, except 
that Orientals are notunously givou to oxtortion, may prefer os the 
lesser of two evils to moke one of a party where the expenses are 
precisely osot^rlained bi«fomband, and all trouble is spared him, even 
w'hen the object is to visit sliriucs and scenes where ho would nnist 
prefer piok his company, lie submits to a serious ^wbimk on 
bis omo^meul prcMuuubh'^ 'with his eyes open. Oouceivo a visit to 
the iliU of Zp>n or the Cave of Machpelah, oven to the Column of 
Ileliopidls or Um Temples of Luxor, ^d iu eompany with a mob 
of the (wople who have mode the lUiinu iu autumn an abomi- 
nation. 

Very possibly the mt^r# fastiiliuus travoUers wbo dislike being 
done, iind olueot to trouble, will prefer to resort to the old drago* 
mans, now tUat they have Wen brought to a sense of the error of 
lUeh* forull^r \yays, and ofler guaxanWes iu print for more cour 
sulerato charges iu future, imt, sliould it oo ao, they ought to 
raiiumdKtv iu common foirnaea tiuit they have mat roason for 
mtitude to Mr. Cook and the apeculaiors who mm followed la 
bit footstep Lot the dragomans say what they wilL and what- 
aver may have been the couduct of particular individuals^ theca 
sMt be no doubt that as a class they were excasaiwdy aixturtiioaale 
in their charges. However well they taeatad the tnMuttir when 
the anangemeut wsa made and tko emimt mgmd, 
tmlwerlhx the tiav^er found them, thc^^ alwa^dMee a Iwcd 
was oilij human natu^ All omr ehawa si 
pe^ wha Ux9 ky tmveibes do the mae thhgveo iiree^thir 
aie hohdla&tfe» hli oter Jhiiwfe eheiyd 


however ho may sn^ DeiAriEWP Ty ” ^ y»d at 

his tariff to Messrs. Cook s iiiln^dther 
Cook’s excursious, as in everything chano 
the evil ; and if we are disposed to luuruiur *W‘il 
his friends, wo should try to remember thatwe'bvr.. 
gratitude. 


TlTi: ITALIAN 'OIMCRAa 

N O fewer than twenty-four operas have been proihtCfid et 
('oveiit Garden since the begiiiiiuig of the soasem, evexy one 
of which is more or Icms hunilhur tr» the public. This pliualy 
shows that Mr. Oye has a very exUmsive repertory at diepoial, 
i>f which, thunks to the seolous activity of his urchestnd chielii, he 
can make what uunictlialo use he may deem lit ; but it says very little 
f(»r bis enterprim^ The KVHtum oi' two conductors is Biaiirtaiued, 
and no doubt with certain material advantages to tiie director, 
who tliereby gets the work iu hand more expouitioualy performed, 
if not ill quite Sii tiuishud a mumier us might be destj^. Never- 
liieluss it cau hardly be mlvotuiled on the plea of ordnsiitral disci- 
pliue, against wiiich it inevitably, liowever auintentioiially, acts, 
Siguurs Viiuiesi and Ikvigniiiii toe clever musicians, and the tint 
has earuotl coiisiderubli; distinction abroad ; but they Me noi Hka 
the iSiaittecHi twins. Thu itrchestra at tho Boyal Italian Upeva is 
almost identically the satuu which hist year did excellent aervice; 
and the chtirus is as numerous and strong, if occasionally oa rough 
and unsteady, Udbre. In tho pro^nt company most of tbe <dd 
ihvouriU.’B are to bo found — the chief excep^o being Madame 
i’auiine Lucca, whtxio advent was mutounced in tho prospectus as 
uncertiiiii,” and wbo still rewaius in the United States. It has, 
moreover, bevn reinforced by tbo addition of artists uf unquestion- 
able worth, umt>ug w hom — rare phenomenon ! — are two ** robust 
tenors.*’ As we have no uuikmiliar works to speak of, we may, with- 
out furtlKur preliminary, say a few w^ords about the eJaiins of the 
new aapirtuiis, au<l reemd wbil, up to tho present moment, th^ 
have acN^omplishud. 

Signor TmUs uuult* his iirst nppcaranco in OmUitume Tell 
in the part of AnioUl, which, by means of the fomudable 
de /witrine^ of Duprex, after a fH?riod of public indifferenoe, 
brought that opt^m, tiio giivateat ever written by an Italian, 
again into hivour — the iucen-cd compoaer, hurt in his dignity 
as artist, ihcreuiKin declining furtiior oomniisstons for the 
Fnrisiau stHg<^% snd retiring upon his woU-eanied laarelii. 
Kasaiiii would possibly hate bwu satialled wUh Bignor Bolis, 
who, although pisjausslug no ti/ de twUrwe ” to braig the last 
aot prsmiituruly to a climax, sings tliu music well, and, were 
ho moro of en actor, might defy criticisni. At the same time, 
he is not quite c>|ual to tho great trio, with its high C sharp, ” 
w’hich ho ingeniously shirks, just as he docs the 0 natural in 
Oorriam ” (the ** Buivex Moi *' made fooious by ihipiex). Nerer* 
thelees ho was ivceiwd, acconliug to his deserts, with liberal 
applause, lie afterwards appouritd os Maurico in tne TVosatere, 
and later in li (iuorutiijy the reproduction of which, by the way, 
after its foilnre two viNtrs ago, unless with the object of giviiqi^ a 
fnwh {lart to Milo, iilariinou, who has seceded from Drury Lane 
and joined Cuvent Garden, is ditliciilt to imdeoitanA In the 
oiiera of Verdi, as iu that of ilm young Brazilian compoear, Osorke 
(ioiuez, iilignor Bolis producedmuch the 8aiiiael|gm^ ui f?ui7fainni 
Tell. That his meausaro oxcseptiuual was nrovad inibe TVeeelsrs, 
by his spirited delivoiy of Di quelia pini,^ and sam then oneeia 
the declaiaaimy p ass ag es of U Guare^. He poessssci a tmSkj 
fine voios, laoetl^ foam the cheat, which he hmit how to asa to 
advanta^; and if Mr. Gye has not finind in him an Amadiii ha 
has at feast got an bsplamlihii. Bignor Marini (knawn at 
Cotoht Garden, seven years ago, aa Bignor Marian, fifeyiag 
narto of little note) haa a nmee powerftil, if not a aMia 
Isgiiiaiateljr trained, voice than Bignor Bette, hut mataly tha 
ancf haepsagitao watt aadtf eoBMo^ The li%ii aaiia adiktt 
thahurti-nsma MMlsmaii dinmiieia without 
esfeimic in Bommi’a aeoreL nialahin with ^ 
whohMdfyrand suqosmfiiily attaeks ttwui. 

thamom uenuitte ** fn*t*^ , ^ 

Balit; md e, oa JAm aOm tourff-aridih mm 


MO liirStaair : 
If MMTirii 





t2io 

iMtw haea 
. Mww upon. 
oAve only to nwntioij 
4\-jiUno and Bnuioo fiianchi 
moro tJmti maptMtUlila. ,Xhalbrm««r 
. «iH Jouitny in OuiUttutui* Tell, Uio Initer 
ill (fa Molia m MnofJ^tra — that work 
wltii^, cbarminir fl» it i« in mauv rwiuiKda, can novor 
ua ftir iu havi^ (Iriv«>u &otu tho luliau uiNmli an opom 
((ruatoM 22 L) ill wkicii Aubt^r hna 90 muob more iNrilUaJitiy 
and coioprelionaivuly treated Uie aaiiie tiieuio. Wo iiave no oth«T 
atrangera to spook of except Mik. lleilWun, who played twice at 
the buginuing of4pko iJOiWwii the j»url ol‘ Viulctta in \*ordia UtroaiU 
Tteaniie certain inueicnl U^auliee not to be i^rnortKlp vory 
■^u^MMUMUit opera, La Tratnata. ^Ule. lloiibroti, Dutch by birtJi, 
we are biforme^ waa rtHHUUJy one of the '*s(^ijD'’at Uie Italien 
Opera in Puriaf^under tbo dmatUiin of tiorr MUiirict^ iStndnmch. 
Uer engagement at CovoutOorden waa nundy ai'cidenld, the caiiho 
being the temporary iiidiapoMiiion of Mile. u'Augcri, who woe to 
have opened the »oat»aii, ThoA MIle« lleiilmoj was only heard 
twice; but on tUoAi^ twu occaaiitna ahe gaiuodiuany adiitucia; nod 
it ia hoped that ahe will form one (xf the coiu]\any of tK«> 

Iloytil Italian Opera next y<iur. Mile, lleilbron has pei-Honal 
attroclioua of no ordinary kmd ; alu^ U a miluml nud graceful 
actreaa, iiud if not yut a proctiAod miatroaa of the vikmiI art, aho ia 
earnest in all uho *di»os, un<l gifnni with a voiCi<< which, piv|K*ply 
cultivated, may lend her to Uie highoAt ItotiourA, and itumre for 
liar a brilliant futuie. This wna oviiieiitly the fetding of the 
audienco; more tliau usually emphatic in doinoirntrcdionH of approi »!. 

So much for Mr. (lyo'b r4A('>43ut eiigo^vuieulA, which have ch'« 
tainly done credit to hia tlieutr(^ \vith tlieir aid, and that of 
his old and wull-tricMl company, lie leu* ahJo to giv**, 

as wo have already said, aoie** icrur-and-twenty oiieraK-'tho 
Tmviaia (Verdl)^ (V w/iifTO e Ut (Ywutre (the bMlIiens Kicci), th*? 
jFYiffim M MrMftmmto (Donixetti), tho Afri^ain^ (MeyorWr), 
the (h (JbfAHinij, the Fm*i>n(a ( Doriifotti), 

inam» Tdl (Hwaioil, the liu^urnafs ( Lucia lU Lamm^r- 
moor (Donizetti), too tSonmtmhaia (Ikdlini), the Haiioin Mattcficra 
and Travatorc ( viudi), the Flauto Afiu/iro (Moxart), 2auj^/ ff A/re- 
ffJIutnia (t-Souuod^, llie limlaui (Ihdlini), 11 (inarantj (tioiYiez), 
JRigoUtlo (Verdi), Ihtwra/i (MeY«*rb<Mjr), liamlM (Anibroiao 
'thotnaa), Vaa (iiovanm (Moairt), i>r FrfiMchUti (WebiTrl, fho 
iHatWiftM de la Cauronne (Auber), Lrmwf (Veriii), and Aorwirr 
(BoUiiiij. That these have all Uren pniiented in §*> ahort a r[Miro 
of time, and cniidilAbly preaeotvd, a>iya no little for the iniTAna 
which tlie director his at c^mimand, and ^hould enilKildr'ii hini 
oftensr b) venture upon s^nneLhing tr» int«:re)«t hia jistroiis mi 
account of novelty no than on account of merit. 

A ghuwe at what Jims been done by establisimd favourites of tbo 
public — tlie vieUie ff/nWo of the estnbliahiueiit^must follow as a 
matter of course. With Uiu first appeanioco of Afnte. Adelimi 
Patti, as has ham the aiso for many years (fifr It slioiild not b<« 
forgolUm that tliis art-phiinumcnuD began to shine in the i.fondoii 
musical hembphenr no nioru Uian tbre^o years lau^r than that other 
art-pbanomenon, Mile. Titdjcns^, Mr. (lye s season at once rfuiched 
Its Kcnith. «A univctsal favourite from the first, some thirU'cn or 
iburtoen years ago, Alma. l*atti is just ob much at Oovent Gfudtn 
a onivend fkvourito at the prr^scut time. But wbat in a critical 
aense is there now to be written abr>ut her? — who! pntises nre to hi 
laviidiad upon one w'ho by this time luust be satiate*] with pnii^A'.* Y 
Xiowoibui has it been said that tho instnnt [C<isina make a Inr 
appaaim:o at the bokonr (for Mme. Patti came <mt onc#3 luore 
as llof^,j|dthoiigb Mlk, bad already ployed the pArD, 

there is a suout of rsoc^ition ; and that when, duke 
she trips gaily before the lamps Ut sing Una tooo poco fa," tb<> 
slumt la repeated with iarntased entbusissiu, nuiewod after thf* 
duct with hlgaro, ** Danqiie io son,’' and otm again after the ifolrro 
Unm tlm dSc«/iMMtt«--«nythii^ more out of pburo than 

which, by the waji coubFliaidiy be imagioed m the Lssikxii ’’ 
awfluu Jf we only eauwrpt ^ iiome, aweoi ln»itie,” usually sung In 
Ibr the ^'encoie.*’ One is ookiiitzaiiied io i^preo mib 
Bartelo whan he sayik ^Bdda TO0st’'-*^for that the Yoiae of 
Usae. FbtU is ** besiiiuiil exceedingly * it is impossible to deny; 
bat we ittxee no leas with the Bocl^'s sttietimi opdn what ihe 
^Mgskttdspirtki^ 1!!liuus.ena«aytU9;tt 

Haas. Ibtti's Sfaionihf gauwpi wlwt Jms bera nsa ow and em 
egidaf^-4bat aba Alga Oe fibadow^aastf# *'Owim igorlem,'’ to 
fts no eoemii tUnm Mmska | 
Sw .aiw aelwt n^Jj^Mibaar^ wmia ^ I 

joat .Ibt paitaMil d Bo m r s .ok the ttwihiiw ln:j 


AlMMiiaMuar, oalsaaik 
,jit ophiion— that she it jqultg 
fcTMMdv aa hi aantimaift^ diwna enr 
w of has long basn admwjedyd 

me inost gvmniiie taeat Monk ltdtl >Iim lAmad 
•goovs this etsison w her pi^rfbcmanee of Oataitna, in the 
Atalian v^erslon of Auber’s /hlenmasds la Cbarcam#* The part of 
the sdvontuKHit of l\irtugal taesaeUy satted to her ipamliar 
idiosynemsy, and, as well as we can leiiwmhar, she tniys s s s all 
kt*r pnalsceAsom no less in its histrionie than in its ytrtm dgUnaa« 
iion. spolrs in the higbiwt ternis last year of ihia leuiiAhahle 
porformanctvand can boar witness that it haa eYsn iomeausd ia 
refiiwmuiit and artinUe finish. Aa an exampla ef mmtudU^ ex* 
pn*ssk>ii and vocal fiuimey combined, the air with wiriaikMis in the 
SHti^nxl art, one of iho uKist erigiiuil and perfaat Uiiim of its kind 
in nil hVcmdi opcm, timy bo sigiiallied ns fiiultleM. Bines Mtgik 
Anim TbilKm, tbs original (Jntertna, no one haa sung Ibis willi sooh 
piuHi And brilliancy combitisd *, and, without uxospi&ng Mme. 
Thilloti, no one has ovrtr artsd the part with such spirit miuabiditig 
chamt. While s|KMking of (ho UianumM ds ia (buciiWfis, it is but 
juAt to odd that Signor Yinnesi has fieely euctalled theacoompanieef 
recitiitivi'A which no bintsidf fomnoi^l for tins psrforinaneo kwt 
ntid, by sbandoniug interpolations and lesioriog as muob ns 
pitAsiblo i ho origiiiai taxi, 1ms allowed Aidier a cbniico of expressing 
whut iiifcmUal to express sflcr his own incompniuble manner. 
Til** only horious objcrljon now is io tlin Srmsim air from one of 
Aiibi Trt t»«rlicr o(*#*nui which Mian. Patti introduces m Jlmdr, 
tlmrcby d4'pnving tlio climax of its pmt and meaning — just as 
Miha l VKut.i Vvno was wont to dt> w hen, in the same place, she 
bniughi in KtHiifs sir with varinlHam. Mine. Piitti should know 
bcti('r. Site Atnnds in need of no such extranetms aids. Milo. 
Albaiii, Mr. (lye's most rmnMit nnd vslunbie acquisiliou in the 
unma r/rnma liMo — for fprimu dunwi she is, niid mdUing lesS' '- 
liAA mndo still fort bar advance in public eslcem. Wo 
arc miHtsliuu if this voting Giinoilisn lady dues net s{M>cdily roorb 
1 lie highest p4^Hition tn her art. Hiio improves year afti«r yfair; 
njid the iinpro\djicnt , which cAmiot (kil to bt) by connoin* 

Hcurs, irf clearly the n-sultof pcfM)\nji«g study. With so cxijiiisUe 
a voice, ino chsniiing a prosotuHi, and sncii mre aatural capibiliilss, 
if would hi surpnHing, ind«*cd, if MIK Albaid ftiiM to tmike wiiy. 
L/f Somuonhula nnd Liwia^ the oponu) in which she first appiwtreil 
iliiA m’HAon, justified idl tlint l«ui b(*eti said and written in her 
praiMn; sud' subM*«|ucntly by her assumfithm cif Klvim hi the 
J*unfttm ftho Hliiuir't Kuc*co««i)nf| in galvanising that <|tiiuii-i.*fibto 
rompoxitiori. In Vordi's IHfftilMio she ubUiimnl another Isgitimaio 
AMcccf-rt; rind |fcrhNftfi lirico Atigi*iUoa Uosio a more and 

eympnihi tic (lilda hn^ not Uv*u seau. Mile. Aluiiii was on* 
lumucfd t4» Mtpear on Tuastky night as Mlfmon in the opera of M. 
AmbrMiN* Thuqfte, madu lamoua here tliroimh ilm enclninting 
iiniH'rAoimtion of Ibu heroine hj Mmo. Nilsscm; nut Mile. Marmoili, 
who WHS t*> play Kilino, being mdis}KSMHl, the piKluction of 
wns dcfbrvcii, and the iskmftmnwla given In its pltu^i. AH 
f9|>i*mtic Londmi is anxious to kmm wbaiMile. Albani will do with 
( diet he's {>*>otio rrcntiofi. (>n«v thing is o<frtain<^ Utat slio has the 
jwriimiml jivniiMlcA for hm idiml embodiment of tlw ebaraotcr, to* 
poihor witii t)H' vortd power and fioiwny indispensable U» su 
luhmmto exvrution of l)m muHk'. About the return of Minn. 
Vihis, who c»mo sgrtin ivfom us aa Norma, the* ehmrtor with 
wliich, MS fnr bark am iK 6(>, she first Appeared in Ixindon, and who 
hr,« pifiri* »‘>.K**vir<l /i p»rt UwA rtmgenhil M bir tlr<»ngly nNurkod in- 
divi<!ijn!ity-‘ UiAl of Vslmdine. in tlw tioBd say no 

niorr st tlmii ibut Mine. Vildeof i874is very numb tho 
saior *m tJo! Muir Vi^ds wh*Aii wo tvrnvmW seven t»r sight yearesgo. 
A» Nonuaf<bi*cfc.d#;d nkmt the saiito imprsasiou awl wee roccitsd 
with nUrjt the Hftii HI favour ; but with rcgtwd Io bar Vshmlma 
opi}4i<*iiM \v/'ro hv no incittMi ununimous. Of ilus and other ttiatUnvn, 
howi iiHC i MU n liiturti ocenshm, Mpuiiwhilc, in his 
pr« fK*t«» Mr. O v di i’laros an‘int*fntian to produce at Icfist three 
of llo' following wot kHi-- /aiwrt Jffdkr (Veni^;, fur Mms. Adelina 
I *a1 1 1 , ( A ui 'llKuimfi ), for Alhiuii ; the hcra^a 

<Mo7jirt),*for Mmo. Vildn ; 1 Prtmucmi fhmi (Punch telkr) ; and 
Lift- /Kir Ihr (htr I O links;. It is t/> be ittared that, at thie kto 
jii*ni»d of tin- Dm- at ki|et three” tna^ he fHxliuwd to at 

miH^t Xvo,f nrxl fljAt thrao two will be announced linr 

to-ni^b(, cud Lutr^a Mdkv, said to W in reheanaL 


ASCOT. 

T nn first day of Aeeot waa fully up to He estsibUshed reputa- 
tion, nithougb, in etnMMfNrjiHmco of the hard stain tyf th*? grunnd, 
the fivdde were hanlly aa huio^ ae wo nhave aiNm them in fiirmar 
yenrs. The Trial Btaiies. whidi m tiapor appeared to bo a match 
Wween JihmAtf and (>xoiibn, M to the Kpaom Oup wmnar 
without 4 iSciiHj, Oxomio finding the savors udk beyond hin 
ncMupasSymMl alio spiiftudTig to ehow the etiecu of the hm work 
id has haw dshigvmb Mmt mkurudmitoi siiice theaQ imneneem ent 
«riiin «nMtt. A Misickn llatn fiv iwa*y^^ the 
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thiB raci», and lIBfc. ^jen aa vntciotia aa 

refused to try at thlPF*^ • p almost demanded, 

and is evidently one of we saw that he 


nuu »m OTAUVUMIT vuv vi %/u^ , - r"- "w navr 1«IUIP HA 

Only six same to the jpost for the jyhite teeth ^ when* 

of w ales's BtakM, and of those six Atlantic thows 


liemnos ond Sugarcane were penalised 3 Ihs?*^- , ^ 
had the "'normal weight of 8 st. 10 ]1».| and Leolml 
King of Tyne wore favourcjd by 7 lb. allowances, 
weight being thus reduced to 8 it. 3 lbs. The race was gras- 
rally considered to be a match between the two stable companions 
Atlantic and Leoliniis. and the great question was whether the 
former could give the latter 12 lbs. In the Derby there was cer- 
tainly not moi^ than 5 lbs. between the Mir, but then Atlantic had 
boon injured nvo days before, and carried the marks of bis injury 
about him. Besides, Lcolinus had been proved capable of staying 
over a longtf course than Atlantic has yet compassed in public, 
snd, in adduion, it was currently asserted before the Derby that 
Ailnntin, Aqiiilo, and TiColinus were so near toother in merit as 
to bo hardly separable at home. It was a bold idea, therefore, to 
imagine that the Two Thousand winner could give 12 lbs. away 
over tiio severe Ascot course to a stable companion who, both in 

S rivato and in public, had proved himself so nearly his equal; and 
\io event proved that the estimate which had be«m formed of their 
relative merits was pretty nearly correct. Taking advantage, os 
he was brmnd to do, of his lenient weight, and following the 
example which seems fashionable ns well as successful in the grtuit 
nic.ttfi of this year, Loolinus made the running almost entirely for 
hiins(df, and though Atlantic struggled gninoly t<) rivicb him in the 
Inst two hundred yards, tlie cflort was fruitless, and Sir 11 . 
Dulkeley’s horse won by two lengths, Atlantic, os might have 
been oxnectfMl, boating the remainder with equal ease. A two 
lengths' lasting is perhaps hardly equivalent to 12 lbs., and it is 
very possible that at oven weigiiU Atlantic might have 
been successful. Hut at oven weights there would always 
be a good race Ix'twcen the pair, and Leolinus, who 
relishoH a distance of ground, would not l)e easily shaken 
oil'. I^mnos ran fairly well, but is evidently not Ix'st served 

by a long course, and King ()f Tyne showed liltlo iinpnivo- 
inent on bis Derby running, Bubsoqtieut races p(»int out the 
Derby of 1874 as a’ true-run race, and till we muj Home signal ro- 
versai of the Herbv form, we slinfl Ix' dispfw-d to consider it ns an 
accurate guide to the merits of Iho thrf*e-y ear-olds. 

For Iho Ascot Btakos there were ton conmetitors, including Shan- 
non, Koyal George, Aldrich (tho winner of thoC^iiy and Suburl>au), 
t^leiioagle, Kdve^ — whoso prominont running in last ywirsOesare witch 
wliH mueli noticed at the time — and his stable companion Coventry, 
Oddly enough, just as Fdvo had to give way to ftiug J^iid in tho 
Cesarowitch, so now ho had to yield tho first placo to Lord Lons- 
dale's Topresontativo. Coventry. With King Lud out of tho way, 
I‘>vo would probably have won tho CesarowitHi ; with Coventry 
out of the way, he would assurodly have won tho Ascot Stakes. 
It is, however, uaf^ful no doubt to nave two strings to one's b(»w ; 
and ns last Tuesday tho public fastened oxcluaively on F^ve, 
who did not win, and altoguthor neglected his stable companion 
Coventry, who did win, let us hope, for their own eakes, that those 
most interesto<l in the pair pursued an opposite policy. Boarop was 
third, and really we ore not certain that Scamp is not trained in 
the same stable ns tho first and second. Aldrich was fourth, hut 
itoyol George, who, despite bis nnroosonably heavy weight, ran 
with considerable gamonoss, might have been noaror had he not 
been onmtd nt the finish. Shannon, 6 years, 8 at 7 lbs., ought of 
course to have won if she had been in anything like her old form ; 
but she has probably soen her best day, and her tompar has not 
improved with nge. Tho succeeding race, for tho Queen's Stand 
Flate, WAS the great surprise of tho day, and must have beran a 
great Hource of atlliction also to people who indulge in the injudi- 
citms habit of laying odds. • Tho invincible IMnce Oharlio, for tho 
third time this season, met Dlenheiui, and, for the first time, 
sufibrod defeat, and a dtririvo defeat, too. Ho was giving 7 lbs., 
it is true, but no roqpivod more than a 7 Ihs. boating, and appeared 
incapiiblo of acting up the hill. It seems almost ludicrous to talk 
of such a horoo as Prince Oharlio over short courses being chopped 
at the start, but that was the casualty which befell him lost Tues^y : 
for Fordham sent Blenheim to tiiii mmt directly tho Hog fsll, and 
drove him along as hard as he could go fimidlidart to finish, and IVmco 
Obarlii' vainly uudeavoimKl to go up to him. still more vainly to pw 
him. It was renuuk^d that Nnce Oharlie did not gallop with 
^s wonted iWiom to the stivrting^poat, but s^l extravagant odds 
%ere IsAd on him, and more thnn one melancholy &ce was ohserv- 
eUe after tho winner's numbt^r had been hoisted. M. Lolbvro ccr^ 
toioly deserves a turn of luck, for he has ^n peculiarly unfeortu- 
nata tfaroiigbout this OeOson, and he has also been peeaBorly 
pensveiing ^ bis efTorts to lower Prince Charlie's ooloora. IndeM 
people hoa begun to think that a race meeting was incoiiipletia 
witoout a cemteit between Prince Oliarlio and iHonhoiflii and that 
the latter woe k^t for their exprees amusement to runexhlbltkui 
witli thamegnificent eWtnut and to ensile them to ply 
^ expensci of flm week* The race of lost Tuesday havp^ 
|lp|iieiibhpe«eOM IW till GUId Toil 
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this year the twenty-six competi tors weftrw.®^ osse.-wj«h^_.. ^ 
twenty in the Derby or tho dozen in the Oaks, 
cideiit of this race, namely the success of the first fiiv 3 
again illustrated by tho success of Lowlandor, a sloshing wtih 
Dalesman, who., after attaining to eminence as a hurdle-raoer, hM 
returned to tho flat. ItecUimed hurdle-racers ficldom do much in 
flat racing except in very moderate company ; hut Lowlandor is a 
brilliant oxception to tho rule. Ho had the roco in hand at any 
point and won with tho greatest ease, Maid of Perth and Flower 
of Dorset securing second and third places, tho latter after a' 
desperate struggle with Oxford Mixture, who again was within an 
aco of fulfilling her destiny of running into a place. Wo shall re- 
vert to the Hunt Cup next week, but we may n^uiark now that tho 

f iified-up Mr. Fox was fairly beaUm by his trial horse, Flower of 
)orsct, and that most of tho computitors were pulled up when the 
pursuit of Lowlandor was liopeless. A select and most briUiant 
held, well worthy of iJio most diHtingiiishod trophy of tho moot- 
ing, camo to Iho post for tho Gold Cup. Mr. Merry ran both 
Mario Stuart and 1)oucnator,tbe former ciurrying tho proper colours 
of tho stublu ; FlHwolut represcnUHl M. L(db\Te, Kniser Mr. Savile, 
Franco sent Boiard to do buttle with the Knglish horses, and Gang 
Forward waa tho sixth. Thus wo luul a Derby, St. I^ger, and Two 
Thousand winner, u winner of the Princ^j of WuUVa Stakes, and 
fi Grand Prix winner, all mooting together, and all in g(M>d condi- 
tion for tho race. Tho six horses were not only distinguished p*^r- 
furmers, but they wero also all sound and 'well, and ns Uiev 
canlercd down to the post it was generally thought tliatwo should 
have such ii Cup rare ns had not boon aeon for y»»ars. And cx*r- 
tainly it was a gotxl mco, only Marie Stuart, who wiis thu first 
beaten, failing to show anything of her threo-ycor-old form. The 
running was made by Flagoolot, who hold a commanding load for 
a mile and a half, after wliich he waa joined by itoiard, and the 
pair rac4Hl together to the distance, wnore Boiard, after a little 
rousing, got in front of M. 1 jer 6 vre's horse, and, retaining his od- 
vantjigO to the end, won in real goo<l style. Doncaster came with 
a tremendous rush in the lost two hundred yards and succeeded in 
making a dead heat with Mogoolet for second place ; and Kaiser 
and Gang Forwortl —tbo two inasmarablcs of last year — ^were well 
up with the dead-heaters. Boiard is a grand Bi)ecimen of a loce- 
horse, not particularly handsome, but fiul of power ; just one of 
thos«3 aninuils with which our neighbours surprise us every now 
and then, and a worthy successor to QUdiateur and Mortemor, 

No distance is too lung for him ; indeed the popular belief ia that 
he woidd stay six miles if required. Flageolet also ran stoutly 
and gamely : and the fact of the first and second fiir the Ascot 
Cup bkung FVneh-bred horses will bo tVosh matter for retiection 
to those who are not altogether satisiiod with the present condi- 
tion of our own thoroughDreda. 

Wo must not omit, however, to mention that, as a set-off, the 
grf*at Frendt prize has been ngnin won by nn Knglish horse, and 
t hat, modemto as tho Knglish threc-ycar-olds may be this year, 
those of Franco must m more ino<ieiiite still. In a field of 
fourteen, and for the richest race of tho year, there were only two 
English horses, Trent and Tomoliawk, and these two finished first 
and third. Iletween them camo Saltarellr, the winner of the 
French Derby, and behind them eleven representatives oif the 
leading Frouch stables. It has been 8;iid that the easy victory of 
Trent — who could not get within three lengths of Geom Fred€ri<^ 
in the Derby — shows that the English three-year-olds must 
better than naa been supposed ; but we should rather say it showed 
that the French ihres-ytNir-olds must be exceptionally W. It is 
impossible by any puDlio running to make out Trent m home of 
high colihre, and his victory at must bo attributed to the hat 
that he hod nothing worth speaking *ot to beat The absanoo of 
English horses from the competition may seem rcmiuriaible, sbos 
prixoB to tho amount of five thousand pounds and upwards ore not 
to be nicked up eveiy day; but it must be reoiembered that the 
time fixed for the great roris xaeo is highly ineon\'ciiiont toEiqg^yi 
owners, being just midway between two of thw greatest ineet^ 
ings, Epsom mid Ascot, end fWthsr Aot it is in oocordanoe wUk 
the conssmtive instkets of English sportsmen to mfcramwkH 
iiMon thilr own gtemnda to a hiige.oiie i« m 
T^pintea at Aaeot aie more hl^ Vthtsd 
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^ .4io entire king<loui, nUirtin^ 
^ BouthwnrdB, long 

ibterior, and penot rating to the onaea of 
. jhi the Tergo of the Sahara, he haa qualitied hini- 
.ua aa no traveller has yet done of the country and the 
^ the remarkable, and in iiiany reap^H^ts arngular, province 
which forma the noiih-weetem angle of the African conlinfot, 
coni])rised in the main between thio Atlas and tluria^a. ileaidcs 
the tlio country as a trateillcr, ho was 

i*l nr^ entering the service of the Sultan na a 
had been said in Algeria iind Spain of a 
"Now Morocco, of roorgai^iaaiion and rcforin sot on foot by the 
Sultan in the anuT) in finance, and in the State at large, that he 
began to build oastfea in the air, and to think tliat Ln (X)iild make 
himsidf as much at home at Morocco ns a few Timurs* reriidemx) in 
Algeria had made him with the Amlin. Dr, "Holilfn h:ul maily 

S ualificationa for the onierprise, to whit li Mr. VS inwood lUsade 
oes no more than justice in his short iutroductiou. We fail 
indeed to see why, unless from motives of bu^icrfiuinis modesty, a 
writer so oompeteut as Dr. Itolilfs proves himself to be should 
have delegated the tank of iiitrcKluciioii to one m> little lieedful or 
exact iin, in his opening nonUmce, to set down tlu^ Sahara iia on the 
** eastern '* side oi the Kgy])tuin valley. His main pasHjairt and safe- 
guanl among so many diuigers and ditlicalti4«s was his clntmckT as 
a ni«Hlical man. But of liitlo avail would ]i»\u bet^n even this 
qualification, potent aa it ia invariably loniid to bo in i^oini* 
ikrliurous cotmiries, had he not added Ui it tin; repute of going aa 
a true liolievcr, or at least as a convert sin king the right faith and 
bent upon laying himaelf A>r guidance, comw^lation, and iiislructjon 
at (he feet of the supremo and all but inspired and infiiliiblo 
»Sherif Sidi el Uadi Abd-^'s^Ssoloiu, the most famous aaint of tho 
land, at his secluded aaiictiKiry at Uomui. 

In a country so bigidinl* and inlolcraut it was with great 
sagacity that i)r. Ilonlfs S4it himself forth ns a neojdnto in 
pursuit of truth, rather than as a liadji or a true btlievor. 
Any little slip in Moslem eliunotte or decorum Loui tims 
its explanation and excuse, wnilst the rigid siickliT fi>r 
forms, or the lanatic in projiriety of phrase, was com iliuU d and 
fiatiored by an attitude oi uio<lebty which court4;dcorr4*ctiuii, Tho 
aemi-Moonsh coetumo in whicli he travelled, thmigb u oviTy* 
where drew aiteniSon and curiosity, curried with it uu bu,.|iicuin. 
lie must have cut a queer liguro in his long while Wi^lh n nhirt, 
or dj^aba^ with a lt04>d to it, yellow slipi>ers on his Uir<^ f««t, a 
Spanish ciqi within which was stitch^ a five-^xmnd note 
(hia whole atock of money), hia trousers cut short at tho 
knaca, and, to crown all^ a loose black Kngliftli overcoat 
aa a burnotta* Ha had no woapotta. , A small U4»to«bo(»k 
and pencil were hidden in his pockot. His atock of Ambic con* 
aistea of but few phraaea beyond the talismanic, all-potent Opc^n 
Seaame, variously as it is reprosonted in equivalent KunqMiiin 
phnaoology — Lon Hah U oUoh. Mohemfned rmtil tU IaJi ; Dxecot 
God, no Ood| Mohammed is the Messengur of I'hc jniiniul 

process of havii^ the head shaved by means of a pock4*trknife by 
one of hia earli^ Moorish entertainers was duly gone through, 
the to more serious initiatoxy Afoslom rite being happily not 
rigorouriy exacted In Morocco. WTith his whole worhlly gijods, a 
bundle of linen carried on a stick over his sbould<!r, the ad- 
venturous pilgrim set forth from Tandja, as the Moors call Tangifin, 
on the roan to Fes, having for his guide a native, rii-Kmbark, who 
seised the first opportunity of decamping W'itli the bundle before 
leaching L^xor (aa AlkssMr is pronoonm). Pushing <m aioue to 
this place half in doiq^, be found himself^no welcome guest, lialf- 
auapoctedof bidiqfaneaeiapedcrinuDa^ but, being sumnioned before 
theKaid^bewaamiahled to conlinne his journey m company with n 
tommr tom Tetima, till the city of t&sHJreat ritieiif, the Mecca of 
Moroooo^ was mched in aafety. Hia advrmtuM Ihua to were not 
toe tom risk or diseoBribrt» though amusing eufiugh to read. The 
heat was toffrifictbia bare 1^ wexe raw and purple from the scorch* 
teg aoBf ^ hte Spanish aouhreso had to be replaced by a wisp of 
AUbUh tied tow ^ head. Hia fiml night'a lodcing was a 
of a doofate hnti wliicb be jjdtoed with two ehil- 
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^ dec 
^imyinff hia ateftu 
. ««;peat such Chid-fofgetto 
,0 tsdievem. PUinor, coupled with 
.4 having hia mouth crammM by the 
iUi ».ruih host, waa a trying ordeal. Reaching 
.. traveller was hospitanly wolcomed by the Sberlfi a iw- 
.^ole man who exarcimHl all but auprome away over the whole 
land, and to whose intervention tho ruling Sultan l»ad been indebted 
to his elevation to the throne when it waa disputed in 1859. Sidl 
waa then about thirty-one years of age, tall and corpulent { the 
negro blood on hia mother's aide traceable in hia dark oom* 
plexion and thick lipa. He affected very advanos^ or 
liberal views, wearing a French military uniform, with a aearf uf 
silk interwoven or fringed with gold, in deilaDoe of the Koran. He 
showed to Mustapha (Dr, Itohlrs assumed name) his EufopesA 
curitisities — a model ofaatoamship with ]Huidle-W'hueIs, another of 
a train upoii a railway, with stjme fare fiowtus and limits tom 
Euro]K) nud America, waiortMi by ingenious fountaini. The Sultan, 
ho couiplaiiird, and liis grandees, and the doctors of the law, would 
not Ixtnr of iirogrcss and itupruvoment, and hence their defeat by 
tlic SpanianiH. ITo wna hiiiisolf to introducing all that the 
Chrii>tiuiis have ; at all events, a good Ix^gislaturo and a rt»guto 
army. Tho KitrojKMn doctor must have bct3n to him a god-send, 
lie took MiiMhoIiu tho first thing to Mi‘.o all the lions<-*hiH own 
palace with it.H Vluropcan furniture, di'corations, and musical in- 
struments, the fin^fit niosipie of Mulci Abd-Allah BcUeriC, the 
ftiuntler <if the Holy Hauctiiary where the father of the 

pritt?iiit < Iniml Sberif was buriod.n holy Imin nud a jHitent, who could 
make bamui woriu n bring forth, though lie hinisc^if had but this 
one son Ixirn of a slave glrb Gladly us ho would have rutamed 
MiiMaphu in his own bervice, Sidi sent, him forward in handsunie 
St) le to Fe/., 

The wliohi iiiUirvening country, rich in wheat and Wley, olive 
and other fniits, btdougs to the IShurif, who euterluins by the 
thuuftfuid th4» pilgrims who tiuck to the Sanctuary'. At the capital 
the lctt«‘r of iufn>4luction from Ibo ludy man secured forthwith the 
coiuniifruion in the service of tho SulUm which tliu Doctor hud in 
\ie\v, anil, wlint with his duties im military surpeou and liinrapidly- 
growin;’' privuto practice, ho hml as much Sa lie could (tel tlirougn. 
A vftsl siUi.Hatiiiri w.'tH creuted when u mighty iHignliimril, a thing 
ijuver s< Ml in MonuTo Isd'ore, was sot up M\er the shop which he 
opened in piirtnership with a French aiiothecary miinod Alslallali, 
on which wns prunied. in largo auu b<>nuliml Ariibio letters, 
'‘MiisUifa tho Hormun, piiysician nnd siirgeoii.” The moat inte- 
n*ating and iimtniciive part of Jiia Isxik ronsists of what lie has to 
tell us of his profeasional ex[M*ri«*ncit, combining the pmclico of the 
native jdjysinans, their matcrin medico, and ihoapplianctwof their 

i iroto.'uou, with what bo /oiind hiniHidf able to introduce of 
l\uro}>caii science and usage. The healing art is proimcuied uniter 
scrioioi dilficultii'S whtm the. death of the patient following tho 
administration of any internal rcnimly is set down to ibo ofieci of 
tbo meilndne, involving a charge of iunrth'r ngHinst the mediciner. 
The wise physician consisjiieiitly confines hi insi.ilf very much to ex- 
ternal iqipliculions, exhibiting few df>w?8 lieyund toxU of the 
Koran iiuide up into pills nnd swhIIowkI sh amulctH. Dr. TtohlTs 
sti^k as surgeon and apothecary c«>nsisted of a large chartUial 
fire, with irons kept at a whiU) heat, some poU c^mlaining 
ointments, emetics, and purges, with various intUKumuSi highly- 
coloured powders for canss of hynochondria and byskiria. 
l.aU*r on bis pliaruiacopicia whs ailvantagcoualy enlarged by 
the use of the modicinewhest pri’iw-ntcd to tho Bnltan 
by Qufnm ^'ict/)ria. His chapter on the diseiua^s of Morocco is 
full of information. Tho practice, and oven the names, of tho 
grand old physicians of their race who liveil in Hpain, as well 
as in tbeir own country', survive no long^fr npiong Iho Moors 
of to-day, who have never heiird of Aviirrocx, of AviujxiMfj or 
of Abu-<il-Kaw^m-<.Jalif-lK;rj-nhlx‘« (Albu^casis), w|i<i inveiited 
lithotomy. The physician is generally a Sherif as well, and 
deals most in chanus and written pravers. He haa*genoral]y 
by way of goamnUMi to swallow half tho potif>n h« priwriljes, 
aa hanp4»nrMl to Itr. lb»hlffl wlw*ii ho gave a dose of salts t(.» Ben 
TIialaD, the Basclia of Fox. Tin; mimt coinqMui disease is sy|dfiliS| 
Imown SH the great sicknows," fjfotn wjJich scarcely a family, 
if an individual, north of Monicco is cx'wptv Tbs' Iwat known 
rcmtHlif;* arc the sulphur baths of Ain-Hidi-Ynssuf, pobably 
the Aqua iHicica of the IiomAi:s, thr«*e months of whitdi form the 
shortiast coun^e. Mctcu^ is seldom us^jd, being inosUv applied by 
ln!iiilati«af, the oicrrury oeif^f lieated in a pan, Harsa{uinlla is in 
vogue, but active perspiration, next to written charms, is most 
relied on. Dur author began well with moicury and j<»dk/t]i, but 
hia drugs Wing exhatiiied, had tu fa^l biurk upon amuieti^. in- 
tenxritUmt fevers are conunoo In the lower and marshy touts, 
luniaHy of the terlhui, bat aometimet of the quartan fotiu, nud are 
treated by strong pumtivea, quinine being unknown. F >r fiver 
tmi^toiiilaaiid wnich are eonimon, Cttmmum 

( 14 )^) ia ttied. a&d lbr dyaeotery mid diairhoui gum nn^lnc. n d*'- 
cocrion of the punt Catpim and niw opium. Dl^c/>scs of 
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which (trc itt(.l^vocauanBn(Mon tho Btnre we mw thet ^ 
eliiph/itilhiKiB wuru utM.^rv.j^vfsr ISfruMW w^te teeth * when* 

vary ^{yiM>ral, elm/mt every ihTVfc j^e iffi^ ^UniUmr ehowi 
wciimtiou in in uee, buvifi{< been *- 




cAmb fVjrcIhtheni. King worm i#* frigiov *v “'!tll^j ^ 

Among inalcB, induced probably by the repealed 
head with ii blunt knife. Aih'r mauliood few have 0C4ft£;^'T«M4^ 
slmve tlie head, thiH diseaae having made them bald. The uio^** 
uatUiixUsh and ruthleaa bit of Muorinh lliempeutica iB the troat-^l 
incut of dyHpepaid; rhuuinatiHiu, aud gout with the lattu.al 
cautery ; — 

1% Fca arc llre-doplors, who fdt in thi- stiwt wl>l< h joln'i th« OM T»wn lo 
(lio N<‘W Town. lln:in tiny Inivo tin non |Mil, wiifi a >;rat<‘, on which 

a flr<* I'' htirriilig. A UtlU} hunki^t with ch/moal ii on ojm nuU*, utitl a go.it- 
ibkin IipIIowh. A patient npiwars: hn h;iH fu rlmjH mit of dcKirn in th»» 
till n, in ill in <Joni«'qtirnc*«, ami HUppii-iOK tliat li*' Iiui hii*n iM-witclud. Jlo 
inriwntM hitnMftlf liefoni fhofninouH iirc-rhM*lor, .^i-Kdris n iiiiin nil tim morn 
fuMioUM bucauMO ho in A Tluiliib— that ».*», ho cun ic.id — nn a pn'<»f of which a 
thick hilio licN IWHide him. Tho din loi* doi*!i uut n ad very well— no better, 
in fiu-t, thiin A child of nix, idtlioui^h he Im nixty ; but, on the other hand, 
il in not II l)Ook that in veiy dilliciilt to read, for from bc^'innlmr to end it in 
only one Hcntoncc over ami over og/nii, “ Theru la no ;;od but lioil, and 
liiihatnmed ia Hla mofUMmgor." 

In the iriAAniiiiio, ho hao workorl tho dm with his bolhovs lo a glow. And 
nnide whito'hot aoverul iron riMJa aliout two fwt long, and with woiidrou'i 
knobn and hooka nt tho end. The nick man lie.s doivii on hia fiieo tnid 
draws up his elothiw from hia back ; tlm patiNeradiy eolhsM Into a crowd ; 
the doctor drawM a ml-hot iron from the lire, uml Maying, •* In the name of 
<s(hI,*’ pii«4(^M it with gr<<«t dell lairuiioii here and thne over tho back and 
loin>s MO that it mukoa a hlMiug noli«‘, and it smell of Imnit ilcMh aMcends 
hiLo tlm air. 'flio fiatiiml docs not ullor n cry : lio grinds his teeth together, 
ami only tho dro]>s of sweat upon hla foroli<vul hetray the piiiu ho undergiM*s. 

'flm operation hi*ing ovtT, no IKh for mohu* lime upon tho ground, as if 
in n fainting sUlo; tlio Mpeeiatofs puM ihclr Ixvul.'* through theb tingers nml 
pralM' (iod and Mohniiiuic<l. PivNeutly the imm turns his head and mivi*, 

** Si ICdris, Si-ICdri« 1 ” *’ What do you want ? ” “ Another Ih'c.’* •‘TliVii 
pvo me ifiv duo,” rejdk’* the doctor. 'J'lm patient produeisi a ntosona 
(ttlMMit tlio fourth part of ngroisdieri) fnun ;i fold of lus elotlicM, and the 
oiM'ratlon la numwed. Sbkdris Is alwayM piud in advance, and will iiovcr 
|wriiiit any disputing os to his foe. 

l‘\^r tbia rough iind rwuly euro, which ho nllow'a tn hi attimdod in 
•iiTiio cdHOB with good ruAiilU) Pr. Udilfn HubMtiluUnl what ho 
eiillod tho ** cold Hbb,” en^nar^hml^ or luimr rnuntic, with 
micli miccowi that hia colleftgne« began to thronton iniaohief, And ho 
Iniil to give out that hi» Block ofcoldliin wna oxhauatod. Hurgory 
is in a ftir mon^ adviwiood Btato in Morocco than luodioine, tw our 
fintUor Inul oocaaion to rocognizo with gr.atiUido. JJin arm having 
V*on nil but rut off, and hanging by shin and imisclo only, 
when bo was roblwd and loft ehmhod with many wounda bv a 
roHi'ally guide in the Pma ooaia. he himself, on rerovering his 
KvmiH’B* called for uinputatiozi. This bring forbidden by Mahuin- 
ii.edun law, his Baviours sot and bound np the limb with rano 
AplititM and a baiiduge of gmiUkin, Bineaml over with cluy, which 
Tauidlv hardoiuHl^ a thorough cure binug tho rrsnlt. 

lU^Bides tlirao pirliculars of hi»prol’eHf^ioiml I'xponenco, Dr. UohlfR ’» 
book nbounda with imndoutB of hloonsh life uud luannera, in addi' 
turn to fdatiatioal facia andllgiiroa connected with the govoriiincnt, 
llie politiofd ii&d Booial condition, and the tinanoial n»*ionmj« of 
which make it altogetlior tho beat smmuftry of iul'oruia- 
iieu concerning a countiy very little known. 


f?!r* !? l»«*iiowa, M(i t/im atiir-lM&M 
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HOURS IN A LIBRART.^ 

B oth thone who have cmd those who haw not rend Mr. 

licslib Stephen a critical o>'aayB in their Bepamto f<inu will be 
glad tx) Bce thorn coUoctod, In these days of works of tiction 
written at a speed uoooBsiirily reckloBB, and read as it were by 
Sntdn's of limo-light, it is good to find a writer who has tho power 
und tho will to gti deep into tho produotions of iuiaginaiit^ litem* 
iure'Vbich remiiic, as they doaerye, real study, and who «yes us 
iu uoblomishod English the impreseixm made by such study upon 
his mind? Thia tho author of Jfaars m a Zifbrmrt/ has done, 
fie brains with l>e Foe, and by a careful analysis arfiyes at the 
•ecn^t Doth of that author's wonderful power of making fiction at 
the aanie time 60 viyic^d so mattor-of-mot as to appear absolutoly 
tmn, and of tho imomso sopefioniy of ifcM^mson in so to 

as m^nls popularity, over its wrttera other works. ** To De Foe,” 
wnns w. Sto|hen, if we may imitate the language of the ArfAitm 
woB giyon a tongue to which no one could listen witiiout 
vi^eyeiy word that he uttered.” Hatmg paid this tribute 
I Bdo^s certainly great power in the line of making what 
tone seem absolutely true, Mr. Stephen goes on 
^ , this power as one might dunioi a puaito, 
‘Ipw eareinlly and yet how riu^T the pAeces are 

1 patMiuce the proper ei^t. Wto this is done, 

that the to6urite doyices whidi the mthm emploved 
•“la fim to knit together a chidn of eyhlaiine einvnhatatire of >» 
m> artlhlly that in following up Us Itnloi the 

M i l , ^| „ .^| 
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> wSfIjSrjJ'Y”' ^ tbAt’ii ill wo want/* 
eicnt srid, << Woll, wo*ll 100 ,** m Am 

woiidtirfully real, toAd k^Mlwr 

dwper than tJio surfai?!! peruaS^? * 


pern me - Isngtli 

than t»n thuir fvtdiiigs to 
evoiits trvalfd of pus'^imal in t 
inten-rtt. The horror of solitary conHncniCju**4 
for itsolf ; in tho lA/t‘ of Colunrl Jaek tho intefeH* 

^motical \vrlt4*r would have infuseil by dealing with the metu... ^ 
iH'ciihioni'd by a life led among Ihii' vx*8 is w anting. Hesides this, the 
hi«t4>ry of f/rnsoe had in it Homoeloiueiitsofautobid^Taiihy j 
inaiiy of Cniftoe'rt snflerings on the isdjiiul^ repre»i*nt©d the authors 
own 8ulb»riiig8 in prison ; and it natiiryjj^^j^j Flowcr ^ ^'^’'*** 

clima of mind should be at bi.s heat when ... ^ a - ~- 
perieDccs. Mr. ykiphen’s jiulgment of De FiX), that ne was a hnin - 
of very jK>werfiil but very limited iiuitirination, able to see certain 
aspects of things with extraordinary distinctness, but little able to 
rise above them,'* seeins to hit the truth i^xactly. 

After I >0 Foe couica llichardson, of whom Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
already observed t hat, asDe Foe’s novels are simply history minun tho 
facts, so Kichardson's are a series of letters titintm the corresjjomleuts. 
Ferha}>s the fact of these novels being mirratoil through tho medium 
of commpondcnce must partly account for the small degree of 
attention bestowed upon them by readers nowadays. To pemjns 
w'rustomed to receive half a dozen letters every morning theio is 
something appalling in the idea of a single one which tills seveml 

{ )Hpis of print, llichardson rtltribuU d lo his charocU^rs a power of 
etler-writing which was extravagant and inontinute ev«»ii in his 
ila\>*, fi5r, as Mr. iSlephen poinis out, Mim lEron in thiee days 
co\ered im less than 96 |vigis. .Mr. Sli'plwu dwells ujwm the 
novelist's skill in the acrijimilation of Hinall incideiit, in tilling in his 
story with the ininutenes.s of a Dutch |Kiinter, aiul yet gr.iduully 
developing one central idea, as lM.'ing a grt^t sourco of his success, 
lie points out als<» tli*‘ feiulnltu* character of his mind, which, a 
necctvH,'irv component of genius, was in him perhaps over-<levolo|icil *, 
and, nmdysiiig tho chavru’ter of Sir riiorles Ctrandison, that suh- 
limest of prigs, he arrives at tho conclusion, which few will 
i]i*pule, that in spite of his pomp and ct remony wa feel n. cer- 
tain alfectioii for him. It ih true, however, that it h hard to 
give civdit for ninstcry over his passions to a man who has 
none. Just as Sir Dharles's virtue is overlaid, so is Lovehicc's 
villany. His wick4duc<«s U so continual, so vast, and also at times 
so purposelpfis, that ono ceases to b»'licve in its reality. Mr. 
Stpplicn finishes his notice by a fanciful proex^ whicli yet has 
much truth in it, of building up an inuiginary lUchard.'Hin out of 
a great French novelist nlactxl in Richardson’s cireumstaiun^. At 
first sight nothing could be more unlike than a French writor of 
romance and the hislortan of Clarissa llarlowe 1 yet the author in- 
geniously tnoceeds in establishing a considerable resemblance. 

Two essays which should be taken together follow tliis ; the first 
on Pope as a morally, the second on Mr. Klwin's edition of Pope. 
It is certainly a misfortune that Pope slroiild be so little mad and 
appreciated as ho is at the present day. Yet there are lines of liis 
which have passed into proverbs, quoted daily by men of education 
who have no idea to what source they, owe these convenient 
cpiMUus. It Inis come to pass that the poet who raised bis voice 
wi A such striking ctfect against the march of dolnees is now him- 
self aoonsed of that vice } Dut it is probable that those who make 
the ohaige know nothing of Pope’s writings^ Tb4>se who 
take the trouble to read tho extrachi which the author of Honn 
tn a Librat^ makes, and his comments ii)>on them, wiU, it h to ^ 
hoped, ho induced to take yet more tumble and find how well they 
will he repaid fur it in reading some one* of Pope’s w ot^ in ita 
entirety. Mr. Stephen complains that Mr. Elwin seems to have 
mne to ^e trouble of ediiinff Pope with the exproas purpose of 
SepMoiatiJig him ; that he dweUs bitterly upon Uie &ulta which 
Pope really had, and manages to add to them a good many 
which he had not. Adnuren of the poet wiU, howmr, find 
his reputation amply vindicated in Mr. Stephen's ssmt. It is 
with iMSxdessnre that many peojde will read what is sahl of Sir 
Walter ocott, £ven those who never reed the novels of that 
tnastar of romance yet retain akindofdimieveimeforhWnanm 
and poweor. The proeem of pointiEig out the detots ctf an ohje 
of worship is. like many useful proceesesy an tmplsmiint one, < 
dslfy to wovmppeia. In thesp days, to ' ‘ ^ 

something to worship, and one eanmit 

dM not laa^ sash |(lcv^ 

Iwa too, OinioiM ^Or<eomfsav^'OliiM|r'dfi^ he 

mlhltot^V xt 




llaw« 
uy hi« livinj^ In 
-j* VfufUfrh, nut 

.4r l4> Niy that th«« 
fur A rtumuirc”; that Hilda *<i 
^j^unnafion isit'ully U*a« pnaioal than rbtrl>o 
A Hli^ht vuisrfZvrKtiun uf tliU would load to 
i'uoi) that a kiUrhoii would itiaku a 1t)e(t(*r btirliproiind thaij 
rt court for tlitf %uru of liamhit. AtfAln, tha writor d^H-a thu 
7Wra JoM 7'alM but arant justuH) wlum he com|iarca them to 
nniituutiU s They IjHfLIUiiUuir th« full prace nor the ftill 

|X>\vcr nf fhftiiWyfjw^irlJlldF and o<iniplt*ter w’orka ; but they will 

by hia aif||^iror» to have tar pn*«iter inten^at tfian thul 
:bt»v do al^o jwaaeM, <»f ** illnatmtinp his iirt**!- | 
Tectual dftvelopineut,*' *Mr. 8ty]»hou, niKMikinp of Hawthorn*' a U»ve 
''if dim twilipliC phantoius and misty nalf-HW(H^rnHtiiml inthiemN s* 
pivoa a trood dearription of his pocuilur umthtid, and ('ontm^ts his 
stylo with that of Ikipar Vchi ; — 

This MH^rial ttlUtudo of niiixl i-i prol*sl»Jy fo llo* Ani»’H<'nn tlmii to 

Lite Kn;2udi iiiiaKinntion. lliv; cniviiu; for Miinrtliiu:; hubMantiiil, \\tu*th<‘r 
Jij <'inikery or in (loHry, wan tlifll tvijo h irelno^t llawlhoriit* to k'-op .K>hn 
Hull riithor at Ann’s Wo iuav umoo thfi workuu; uf stniiiar IoH' 

ti' Mcuti ill otluT Amcrimn {Hrulianlo^. ami MUiniimii 

mijM'rKtjtmiM nrotho iifToM ai4(l vuUiAi' ftirin 4^f ilu? sutno )>h‘4*»* -‘f floiui^lu a.’* 
it occurs in mrn of hnrblv-'^iMiop n4'rv4'.n but 4lvlV4tivc i’ullivaiUm, Ilaw- 
tluirnc AlwA}tf s[H‘Aks of tU«"iw luoiicTti ^'[oblini wiili ilu* 4'onf4'iiij»t tiu'v 

nb'itorrc, lor they sJ>4>ckiMi lii<4 )iiiA4;inati4in nf iiitK'h na bin i4<n<»4)iu but bo 
iikiK to play with fan4'i«.n winch Ar4: not dUo|^(ti4T 4U)M>i4iii}ar, (UoukIi Km 
roliiK'd la^tc warns bun that ihcv b« * 4uiu« ilisji^usiiu^ when ii^nv^dy trauHlntsiJ 
inio tonit^tliU* sjnmUils. Me^ncrism, for <)X.'unp]4% pla^ s un iu4|K4rtn(ii pnu lu 
tin* fll/rMcrfo/cV/ewi/iMCs ajid tho J/ouMe of' the N/ivu tSuhitn^ tluiinrh jmh- 
4'iou«Jy Moftcnc^l Aiat kept in the hnekjjrrourul. An exaiiipjc of the. iluti^'vr of 
•tjidi tembnidt'A may l»e ftiund in his i'onntryioait, hihrnr IVm*. wlut. with all 
Ills eueeiitri<d(ie.s hiul a mo^l uimii«Ukiihle vein <*f y;<*niu«, J*or iV a Atntf of 
iliiwthnr/tt UHd iMirium tri-intnji. Whai is ly lAiiiiiiiL utul any lu 

the (jrnuinv aiiht is repla<ed in his rival by an atnonnt t<f overpower ii^ bv 
ilabhllrift^ in the «*bMnu'l rawl prvuienl «pfK*.4il‘i to our feiir-4 of ilir 

borriidy rvvoltini?. Attar n ailing siirtne of I *oc’ii stories one feels a kind of 
|•ll 4 K‘k. to 4vnt'*s fnoib'Aty. W*i r>Npiire siunc kind of Hplrifual nbluiion to 
4'li*xni«e riui minds of hi* dk»^nistinK iuiAffes ; win tou>» Hawi home's pure aitd 
dML'hlful Ihiiou’s, thoiruh at tinier th«n' mar luvi* hnl us t<«» (nr Irooi (he 
ii' .fhhy conUet ofevery'day loten.'-t'-, in- wr have n »lain upon ihe inia^b 
nation, and ^ferurallv (•ucAve/i in throwiiiji; « harinonnois e»pluuriiii; ujn/ri • 
■sorn«j obji^^’la in whieh we hod iirev oHi^ly faile*] to nvo'pji/e the l>*-nutifuL I 
To iirribnu that duty efleetuttlly Ip |u*rhAps the fai^hcMi of anUtir mantNi 
imd ihou^h W4’ nmy VoTiiidaiti of Ilawthoiw’a e.olosiriug as too 4^VA^lt»ol'Bt, 
its abariu ).^‘ 0 W 2 > ujsai uathamun' wo atudy it. 

Seldom hu« a d'^scription las'ti more hiippily hit nff in ii fow t^ordn 
ih.'Ui lhat which W4' have hon* emph*L*ti/4?iJ by itrdicA. 

Tiu fi* could hijinlly b** a imirM alMn|,fly murkotl tmrisitioTi tlinn 
fimu tlio dedicate*, relined, kindly piny <>l iluwthorm/s Iniirv to ih« 1 
bitterly cyimykl jyower of Ualzoc, ^hi> quite an ItunTiihi ns 
lin>\U^>rmT, but iniioiful in a vyry dillun'nt way. lluth livod nini 
^rutoina Mud of dreamland, but IlalEArV dnsanm nip'hl- 

luatiiA. Ha created a world of hia own, which he placed m Paris, 
and poopiod with iixuqriuary horrora and luonatidA to which be 
3ind the Mtcrot of imparting a terrible realUjr ami life, lie added a 
Uulc, it loiiy be, to this air of reality by intr^Kiadnpr the aame 
chanicierfi over and over again in hin books, a habit wl^rxdi pro* 
Utbiy ar<Ast iron! hia own ctmjpleto boliel' in their eaisteuco: — 

H** dhl not w» much invent eharA<?t*«ri« And rituatioiw as watch bU 
ima^uiary WiirM, mid <01 pile the rmnuoricis of ita t'ch'bntw's. Ail 
rc.8d<‘r» arc AtJ«4iwino-<i with me litllo c.lrrl« ol ch-rjisirsn awI wiwa wlu* 
tJn'r town of Ikurcln'xrfci. (ialAikc h«d cAfTM-d r-ui the a*iuc djvkc on 
a ‘•.l^'anfkr s'^Ah, has not a country town, but a mviropd>i. 

There Is a whpJa sucwity. wiiJi ih« nw'ttila'Oi nf which w»j ar* intimate, wbt^w 
(MniWy Acwiv Afc n %4r.M to uh, r.nd who drop in, os it were, Lo every novel 
a 4 a Wug surko, a# if tliey weiw oUi t'liASidA, 

A ltd ihia intenae WdMif in his own ercutiorn oaiinot, wo think, btU 
junvo him ahogetlier, m Mr. Btephen admit » lliai it dot&i in 
pirt, firom the Miajiicimi of trying to impi%«a tlj« raaliir of hi* 
etbtt^ew itpon hai laader* by morting to lK» Foe* uick of 
^rowbg ^ MpeHllitoiMi bila*af tnfbnnatioa oaoeemtiig them. 

Ik* Foe (M in a imirit of £daclK»ml/fklz(ic mrnm to hate 
dene in a emit of enthuaieniL U It wae a trM;k, certaiuly 
k WM mwible thrown away, for «k> GonviiK^ are imden 

of the tmtk of what hn myn that, a» Mr. »9teph«Q aitiiarke, 

^ ^ }>4glialt My who n and to 

hjave irtithak W I’m fo the addi?(w of that moat impoatiig 
fbaimn Boim BianehoR.’’ Wltli tlmo id Balaac'^a jpaniitiUH- 
widek lead to eatam^affinoa Urn writer mmi to hmw% little 
kwioe etifmalim the Hbfoov ekr Tpwu m ' 
^xSSSm mAdmamr im&mmMt it cavtaiiify b la a amim^ 

■winili—i cwtnilr SUM to -MMMljr in Am mn oT a» ' 

alie .MjuKir fOMi ent' nai m fWi 


(n aum* 

.uuiaion that the Cbmi^tiM 
taihcr than d human 
uttenMdy powerful, but U not the higheai 
..■alscoo rupr«acuUA a apaotal phaae of mnniiert, 
pfirticulurly pUvtsaut one.'* Mcire than th4ft, it wna 
*y uuAginaiy* onu, nmd thoru i* comfort to bo found in Ihia 
4cUc<*tion when one haa ahuddoivd over (nmio of Balaaca borrow. 

Ho IJuiiu'HAj ciiinpleica the of liourti in a Lihrtny. The 
wTil4T bi^gina bv a nsforomM) to tho ophim-oatnr'a odd lmbila,» 0 (r 
rather w;mt of bahita, in his life. One chametenaUn aiKs*doto of 
hi 111 ia that ho wont oui*o to stay for a night widi ('hri«t<qiher 
North, and atoppml a year. Thia wiia aAer ho had tasnn to opium 
ns a constant rtvjUHirws but own in his boyhood, both tVom his own 
arcjounts and those of tiihers* ho srumin to have boon a stranmi 
morbid creatun^ littlo tittisi to ImtUo with tho world aa it i«. Mr. 
StopheiiV essay U orcupual in part with disciiSNing Do 

(^iiiiicey'M cliiiiu to a siipoiwnniinuit iiiAAtery of the English lull* 
gunge, and ho curtain ly dispufoa Uwt claim wHh groftt siiccuwa. 
aitiiough ho fully admits tlio winiderful niiisic nod 
cjulciu'e of Iki l^uinciy's prose. That priiso ought io la> um* 
ployed AS a mush'Hl in:Urumcn( is with a pent dun) (T rriiSoii 
doniud. \rt its I'inployniont in ibiil manner hsl to ti grivu c|i>al of 
b*Miiitiful writing hv Du tjuimw, mid by one author who has in 
th«t ri'vpoct followiMl in Iki t^iiincoy's trucks -Mr. Disriudi. lit 
('otU/tnni Flrmmtj^ osi>€«*ially, th»' r.iprtbliilios of pr4iso ttr4' turned 
to Ii iiioht muhical uk); and tlu^ro is unu pnssngu in (Init Imok 
wherein the Hutlmr, H|)4'uking in tliu cimmeter of (kinteirini, mid it 
may bo prt Muiued in hia own iils<», dinliiictly nsMTls tlml. pr4isu 
prtqs^rly liandlud may bt>conio yvl more forcihlo and iiiusicttl thmi 
jmclry. Mr. Siepheu assails DI) (^uinc**y'M r«q)uta(iot) as n imnumr* 
1 st and a logician as mcrnlfHsly os he doos Iho position 'wliicli Mr. 
Klwin asMiines with T«^gard I 41 t\ipi«. This no doubt will he a 
blow tt» \i4ilnnt admin^rs of J>o Quinccy» though not so goMit a 
one ft« the t<H> cimteinptuous wnlerioo with which Mr. Stiqihci* 
concludes, l^artisans of partiiuilwr authors will find plenty U> 
roiiw', their defeiisiso valour in Ilonn iti n Lihrmy : tlu*y will almi 
lind identy worth attending to. Th«i book contains nuudi acuto 
nnd tVnighiful wTiting', ftiid not a llttio of a yot mrer quality - 
wil. 


PLAHKK’.S MridPAL hKtYiJJ.KfTloNa* 


Tk/TK. CLAllKK inlrovlucim his “ .\ulolitogmphirA) Ueoonw;- 
XVI tiofjs ” by H iuod<*si preface, in which he 4lim?lniins any 
liieniry merit fur the papers lUus lopnntoil finnii ihu Virntm 

mui Ho bus, he says, nroforriid llio ** diui'nisivo and 

giissi ping stylo” lu the “mom elaiKirvitu and uriifunnnUl.'^ VVa 
hti\c no doubt that hU preforvuicu wits quite rivUt, and wu c*iuld wish 
that it wen* hhaiyxl by h krgur iiutiiUu' of wrilor*. Th<* more 
simple tile stylo the b4*iUir it is litlvd. for tho cunieyain'it 411' pur* 
sonal goKsip. Neither is ii true, os Mr. Ularko hvi'ins lu cssumc, 
that a hinipkt Hlyht implies the aliHunca of lilurary merit. We chi 
not think Iluit his pages would bo improved in a literary or any 
other spnse by bi iiig *t4U'ch4»d nnd sliilbned U4t<> re»pe«?lab(lilv. 
Ho can tell an Aiienioto or dcacribu a chunicfor with great llv«'ft* 
ntiSH, and it ii proUiblo that iai would only have Kjaiilt hiik lajok hv 
tranaktling it into m‘W»«pttfKr Kngliih. As it nUnds, ft 
is a pleasant cuIU^ctiou of iiaddcutkl reuiarks nlajut tim 
luodical colobrilii** of the bir;t fudf-^-umtury wliich will 
be amusing to outsiders, though peihaps more spoimdly auiiiaJ 
h» memlaTH of hia own prof^siiou. W e ara uaabla to any how far 
lh<> Dnecdiih'H hnie tUv merit--}a rliaps a quostiouub!*! mw'it in 
rcgahl to aiie<’:<loleA--<if (airvika (idehty to fhiT#. JIuim uiut there 
we ftuspm^t that Mr. Ckirka might la.' caught liippiug. W'o may 
remarlt, for e^cantple, Uuit it is Imtdlv that ^iiould 

have dedMaUid Jjii lv\t> aud Full in tho “ Jhitehi?f " Oiiko of 


(JumbiTlaud, and th^il the illiWmte oM rugae ” «ho(ild hiiv<5 daid 
to the hisliimw, on receiving his j-e ie/Uh vohtjne,** Wieit, aaoUmr 

dam]K'4l big scuitro biaX, .Mr. HibboiiP “—inasmiir )i na this 
iiutebar " diod alovoii ymm laifon; tJu> publicuLioii of the hrat 
volurim, AnoUitr fiuailmr wwic-dol^ which Mr, Ohuko recouiiUi 
froxu a forniliar w'otk ollbi^ a dinou^Kampla of tho way iu which 
anch storic." grow. W’hcu Dr, JolmA«»n wna JmuaWd with bis \»\iA 
in gh<>sts, **}« Mr. (JUrka. he ih^r huisai that he UmA mm. 
a^ipaTiiion of oUi Cave, aiut, on fkdng aakad |gj{kMriba ** iM 
appaanince of the opfp^Uou, aiud that U t 
b«iBg. Thu story, as it ataiMia in iiocwelLit 
Cava had seen th<9 ahmlotry bM/ig. 'VVkuaJ 
the mtMniM of a modem aufKirstiiioji,^ ho ii 
giving An Uluatmlitm of tho motlu in which il 
agnmUtioDs Sa inium&uitiimL 4^ ' 

Vmr the Bloat pari, howaver, Mr. Clarke cdufines to 

mattata wdth whhai Jba waa per»<4inalty fuuiU'ur^ and tiioe ho lava 
ao fiia»oii*'*aj;isept a tsaanaUnfirrodulity as to the tmlh of miiii*itjg 
atatiaa^^for dophe^ hia accuracy. Mr. Chuke was for many 
jaMaqmiaelad nrm ho haa mtu:h to Udl uf tlio war* 


ihatUnetiofU of (M M^oUcut PrvfMittn* 1 }/. 
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^ iZiM i^hich’sansri damm,^. 

' that everybody knows soiSfj?A'P^^*^^^ we saw that he 

educated men have heard much fttWi/f white teeth when- 

the early Traetarians, or about basayists anZr shows 

there Im a whole world of legal gossip wLfit^V^W^ 
trates beyond the limits of a bv mess, the history 
lawyers is intimately connected with the political events 
time ; and we are all bound, on ponalty of admitting a shameful 
ignoranco, to pimfess Ihmiliarity with the careers of such men as 
Brougham, Lyndhunt, and Campbell. But doctors live for the 
most part in a HtUe world of their own. They quarrel at times 
with all thi bitterness of scientiiic disputants. They sometimes 
manage, like all other people, to wash their dirty linou in public ; 
and <^1 in the outside world to ait in judgment upon some cose in 
^ which a patient baa died under the knife, or a sane man been locked 
up in a roadhouse. But such scandals are fortunately rare ; and 
under other circumstances we are apt to regard a d(x;tor as some- 
thing to bo brought out in case of emergency, and to be thought 
about as little as possible on all other occasions. VVe are glad to 
know that scalpels and medicines exist in the world somewhere, 
but the associations which they excite are not so pleasant that we 
should wish to dwell upon them unnecessarily, bor some such 
reason the names of Liston and Llliotson anti Sir Astley tkK>|)6r 
were probably less known ti) the general public than those of men 
of equal ominonco in other walks of life. AV e will therefore merely 
pick out one or two of Mr. ClarkoH anficdotes os samples of the 
l^ok, and leave our readers to make further a(!quaiu lance with it 
if they think the selection proniising. 

Mr, Olarko was born at Olnoy, ami has an anecdote (>r two of no 
gyeat importance to relate of (lowpor. lie was lamt to school in 
Walworth, a district now covensd with bricks and mortar. At 
that poriou, however, it was still alinost country ; and one lucky 
day one of the musters whilst walkirnr through the grounds found 
a cuckoo in a hedge-sparrow's nest. The fuia was noticed in the 
papers ; and it is a striking proof of the intelligtmce of the ordinary 
British parent that the muulter of scholars was consequeiiUy 
doubled in a single year. Tho process of rt'osoning by which a 
man convinces hiimndf that Ids son ought logo to u sc'hool Imcause 
a onckoo bis been founil in a iKvst on the grounds might 
repay investigation if we had space for the incjuiry. Mr. Clarke 
afterwards went through the usual course of training, and givc.s us 
an nmiiHing account of some of his toaciiors. The medical student of 
those days belonged to the class which is happily Woming tm- 
j ditioiml. Mr. (jlarke describes how Jteriuott, lecturer ut tJio 
^flerrard Htreet Hchool of Anatomy, used to begi^' Ids lectures 
nnnunctiially, having frequently to wait for the entrance of a 
noisy biidy of students singing See IheCJonquering Hero comes,” 
and displaying tho knockers and other s])orts of t no |)Ast night. 
Dermoti, wo are assured, always insisted upon strict decorum after 
these young gentlemen had arrived j but he often invited his class 
to drink punch at his own house, and ustui to inform them that, 
if any of them wore intorcopUnl on tho way home, he always made 
it a point to sit up in order to be ready to give nail. Onfortii- 
nately," mids Mr. Ularke, “ this promise required to be ot\en acted 
upon, end it is to tho honour of Dormott that ho never failed to 
fhliU it." Another lecturer was in tho habit of eking out his time 
by an ingonious expedient which may be useful to professors. After 
Tseounting tho circumstancos of a com at the hospital, he took a list 
from his jHickot and read the names of a hundred ood fifty students 
who had attended his practice. Such a host of witnesses^ he said, 
proved that his treatment must have been correct. In spite, hew- 
over, of these little failings, Mr. Clarke tcUs ns tliat both these 
pMfotAsors weni competent teachers of tho ^rt. Soon after entering 
the profossion'Mr. Olarko became rejwrler for tho Lancet At that 
time Wakley was the editor, and imitated the sliu^ing stylo of his 
friend Cohbett. Tho language used was brutal in the extreme. 
Wakley wiis In the habit of giving to his enemies such nicknames 
ns ov!rl,*‘‘ eock|pam)w,”aiKl “ oyster,” and employing “ adjectives 
of the most offeissm kind." Home years before Air, Clarke's con- 
nexion with tJiO paper the abusivoncss of the Lancet had led to 
the once adobmteil trial of CoojM^r r. Wakley, tho defendant having 
c harged Mr. Bronsby Coo|)er prith the grossest misinanngement of a 
^si^rioiia cqs^mtion. resulting in the doiiitk of tho patient The ill- 
^t»Ung thus caused was ruinous to two or throe of the people con- 
— eel; and Mr. (Jlarke had naturally » gixHi deal of jenloiwy to j 
come when he appetircd as repr&outattvo of the obnoxious 
nal. Uradualiy, however, ho on^rcame the objection ; and be i 
tolls tho story of the various quarrels of those days 
f perfect iimmrtiality and good feoling. Cb one occasion hia 
du^Wl brought lilm into serious trouble. Ho liad written a report 
tending to show the gross incouipotouce of the senior consnltmg- 
iUigeoA of the Westminster Hospital. The surgeon retorted by 
on i^dresB to the students, advising them, in ease of the reeppear- 
ance d[ the obnoxious reporUxr, to drive him from hmpittd with 
^Marge sUdpiy'' but not to do him '^rnuoh bodily Mr. 

OlarkO; however, attended a meeting of the govenKMii of ^thd hoe* 
pitol a &w di^fA b^tnr, when he wasattoeksd k theliaUhy nhedy of 
#utota.' One j^tfaem seised and tried to throw bte MK the 
f lirii<jlirke, having in hie Ladd a email uiBhidn|&h 4 ; 



talk oa tha ^ when they come to a few nogee of i 

i‘ -I-*., - 

snd If »hs doesn't, she's no met hm. 
eyes Sj thst's sU we want." 

quit© w rjjT t** 

aversion, the system of “ 
that other causes might be amigiate 
peculiar to the inwli^ profession ; cttHher 
illustrates amusingly enough the nature l 5 l^<i 4 shap<iR^H.^^'«^v 
denounces. The must striking ombodimeiita of thiiihalivT^''^'^ ' ' 
system was the aurist Curtis, who, after enjoying a*'W^. 
income for a time, died in poverty some years ago. Curtis, ^ 
according to Mr. Clarke, knew nothing about the ear, but 
adverting liims<df into popularity by starting a dLspensory and by 
publishing as his own lectures whi'*.h ho had boin^'uW Iao«»i ptN*** 
|X!uple. llis various devices for altnicting uoikjp 
ingenious. Ho put gigantic models of the ear in his . 

though ho WAS profoundly ignorant of its Anah)my, and he lu^ a 
listoniiig-tubu connecting the waiting-room with the consulting- 
mam by which he could obtain useful infonuation without the 
knowletigo of his patienls. He seems to have disclosed his methc^a 
with singular frankness to Mr. Clarke. On one occasion, he said, 
he was ciillod in to Sir Itobort Peel, and found him sitting with 
some dtstingulshfHl physicians. He began to syringe his patients 
oar, when Sir llobort became unpIeotMinllv inquisitive as to the 
nature of tho eouiplaini. Curtis was afraid of exposing his iguo- 
mnee, and therefore, giving his patient a dig with the point of 
the syringe, said, ^Tf y*ni don't hold your tongue, I shall 
certainly do you a imsohief.” Tho patient was urterwarda 
"’Hs dumb AS an oyster," and stopped his awkwiml cross- 
extuniimtiun. Curtis's great reliance, however, seems U\ have lx*en 
upiMi a sulendid footman. Ho magniticent whs this jp*3ri»on tlint, by 
putting him on tho lx»x of his carriage, Curtis declared that he 
could get admission even to the PiilAce. lie did, in fact, so Mr. 
Clarke tells us, manage by tlio help of the footman to impose upon 
the Duke of Cambridge, and through his inHuence to gain the 
right of culling his dispensary ** royal," and Announcing it aa 
under the (Queen's patrtmoge, Tho imigniiiceut footman, wo are 
happy to mid, seems to have been wortJiy of his p.atron. In after 
days,* when jK>or (Jurtis was exploded and living in retirement at 
the Isle of Man, the footman was gatokoeper in Hyde Park ami 
sent llis old master a sovereign. Curtis would have stood worthily 
for a portrait in one of Dickens's novels ; and there are several 
other sKtitches of Mr. Clarke's which may stand beside it. The 
book contains, indeed, a gi>od many articles which were scatc^It 
worth the trouble of reprinting ; but it may bo dipped into witn 
tho certainty of finding some amusing fragments. 


IlAIUXCiTOX'S niSTOUY OP 8T. JOB VS COLLEGE CHAPEL.* 
\/\7^ gave some account of the changes which had been made 
V Y In SU John's College, and of tho' discoveries which were 
brought to light in the course of them, when IVofesMr Babin^n 
put lorth his first account of those discoveries in the Transaotiona 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Ho has now worked up 
tho history, including the matter of his former papers, into a sroau 
illustrated volume. We have now a fuller roct^rd of a very re- 
markable set of obangee, not the least remarkable asnbowing bow 
it often happens that the history of a building cannot bo fully made 
out till its nisj^rv has come to an end. Had it not been thought 
necessary to pim down and rebuild the chapel of St. Jomi'a 
College, the exact course of the change which had so txanaformed 
the chapel its^ SAd the neighbouring infirmary would never have 
been brought to ^ht. 

Professor Babipgton begins by setting himael/ to answer tbo 
question, W^y hM St John's College l>uilt a new chapel in a 
style two centuries older than the collet itself F ^ His aigumeni 
is that the old chapel, strangely tnmarormed as it was, Was stiU ' 
esaentiallv a build^ of the earlier date, and that the present 
college, though in its picsent aha]fe dating only from a charter of . 
1511. is to M looked on as ooniinuinn the earlier foundathms 
which occupied the same site. " It is,” he says, ** aa completsty » 
oontimiation of the much older community which went the 
name of the Hoqiital of St. John the EvangelisL aa our pnpoii 
munioipaL corporations of those which existed in the middle 
for they have been aoveiai ttmee dlisolvad and ririBoaspcicatiid» 

S t th^ oontinui^ is never disputed.’^ There, is 
IS iBISame, that, mreathr es fbm of a nnU^ tarn* 

wnaum may ohaage, obieda it are 

always the sen^ nmeh toete neariy fteetme#ee pe»> 






i^bjeete 

.V cloae to it 
A, thou hMt DO buBilUMS 
.ojuod botwoen Morton OoUego 
0^ church, with iU tmnaepti and tower, 
^i‘ 6 W College, All Souls, and Magdalen, whose 
sre 14 truth very short nares with aislss. The toww 
^ to* apeak, central and western at once ; the adyuncta to it 
on si^ ^ve oxtomallT tho form, but not the proportion, 
of timnsepts, w^d ^insi^ theni is aoamOitttf^etMHigb in what 
seems to ^^ih two arches and their pillar 

end^hewji^ there*' Is aomothing liiu it l^ln at 
and at ; and at Pisa at least, no less than at 8 t. 
John’s, it is due to a confusion of ideas, or at least an attempt to 
do two things at onoei to reconcile the arrangements or tho 
bssUica and of the central dome* If a oullege wants a bell tower, 
surelT the detached campanile, as at New OoOcge and Magdalen, is 
the nght thing. There is room for one at Cambridge also. 8 t. 
John's has lost its chance, but a tower placed at some well-chosen 
point to group with the matchless chspel of King’s College— placed 
therefore, as at Magdalen, not in a direction exactly parallel with 
the chi^l — is a thing for which Cambridge has bera waiting for 
four hundred ycsin. 

But thoughProfessorlkbington begins with a slight discussion of 
this point as to the style of the present ehapol, his real business is 
with tho history of tne building which went befoni it, a history 
which bo has now put into a complete shape. Tho foundation, as 
we hare said, wbicn has occupied this site for more than seven 
hundred years^ has changed its naturo several timos, and the prin- 
cipal changes involved a reconstruction of tho building. The first 
foundation in the twelfth century was for a purpose purely 
charitable ; neither friars nor scholars were, or indoM could he, 
thought of. It was a hospital for poor and infirm persons, and ns 
soon as it wssable to raise for itself a stone building in the last ytwrs 
of the twelHh oentu^, that buildiim took the shape of one of those 
hospitals tho surviving examples or which at Chichester and else- 
where are such a constant pusxle td those who do not grasp the 
prineipls of the ancient amnmiments. Tho old or sickly inmates 
bve under one roof in a long building opening into a cba^iel at tbe 
east end, so that they can attend divine servioe without going 
out of doors, and indeed, if need be, without leaii'iDg their beds. 
This original building survived till tbe building of the new chapel, 
which occupies part of its site. But, having been turned into a 
stable in the course of the sixteenth ceDtaiy,lt was sophonged and 
diafimired that its real nature waa not undonitood. though a trmdi- 
tionlialf accurate, half inaccurate, called it the old chmL It waa 
not tiU it began to be pulled down to make way lor the now 
chapel that its nsl purfK«e and the way in which it had been 
aktsM were clearly brought to light. Meanwhile, not long alter 
this original building, a body of Austin friars wsa placed in the 
honilal £ot the purpoec of looking after the sidt and old pocple, 
ana to them, about 1280, Biahop H^h of Tialsbsm added a third 
elemeat in toe form of secular seboliln studying in the still Toui^ 
UnivefiitT. This ineongraous union of poor and sick folk, Austin 
ikiars, ana academ&oal students does not seem to have answered. 
The echoleie were preeanUy moved eleewhero to form the germ of 
the eode^ which to long rejoiced in the thoroughly medueval- 
•omufittf nsme of Peterboose, but which itseeme to be the modem 
aeadattioal etiquette to speak of I7 the title of 8t Peter'# College, 
move etatelj indeed in eound, but having leas about it of the true 
ancient siim. But the oomi^, first of the irisr% and then of the 
echokre, called foiithe boUding of a place of woiwlp on a gieater 
•oale thim tha litUe cb^el at one end of the origiiial hoqntaL 
Late in the thirlaeiith century a church (totang up after the usual 
^fpa of tha fidais’ dknidMS— a navs and choir with a narrow tower, 
ev«tisastapiiqpaiitionlDratowsr, 1 i 8 aweeathaim Thiaamags* 
meat waa aa well euited to thq j w i rpoiBe of the fiiais ea the 
ansBgsoHiit of the hall with tbe eftnm at one end was suited to 
the purposas of the mero hospitaL 1%etowev conveniently cat off 
the chc&j which the Mara kept like a college chapel for their own 
devodonsy fimn the nm where they prvnmM to admiring 00^^ 
Aksgaide of the friars* dntteh the oU hospital or in- 
r Saaiiy with toduMsdseenm to have gone on, just aa^ 

' lay^agieatarecalatha infiimairy,wi|h its Au^ 

thus we get lha two 



fte dm 


^line."’ At (Mm 
^«eolutioi^ and in after tlmea 
.ueir aite. At Oamhrito they eania 
. Jistandingthe leeognitksi at the nouis na 
ly, it had grmtly deeaywlt and very ibw mum* 
.i. left in the early years of the sixteenth csotury \ and fia 
A I it was dissolved ana created aftesh se a purely aca dem fai body* 
Then naturally came further chmifres ; the Inatinary andfite chapel 
were no longer needed, and the friars* chiuroh was nwast to adapt 
it to the purposes of apoUege chapel. The same change Imd lakna 
place some years befoie, when the conventual diurch tif Bt.lUdo-' 
gund became theehapm of Jesus College. The iHiie' miiireh 
however needed leas change than the erudform ndnstor of St. 
Radegund to be adapted to its new use. In neither case wae thw 
long nave of tho monastic ohuroh imy \oogGt needed. And in 
noi&er ease had tbe founder soy seruj^e se to cutting It 
short and applying part of it to secular uses. But wUla 
at Bt Radegund the eeaifim part also wae out short by poUingr 
down the aisles of the choir, tho single-bodied choir of tho 
Austin Irian was exeelletitly suited for tne puipoaes of a oolkga 
chapel, and was actually enuurged by the addition of ehantriea. 
On the other hand, tho massive central tower of 8t Radegund 
survived, while the slondor tower of the Austin (rian. if it waa 
over finished, must have vanished at this Ume. Both oases of 
tmnsfonuation are good iUusiratiomi of the way, nNskless as it 
seems to us with onr antiquarian feelings, in whicn later fimndars 
dealt witli the works of those who had gone before them in order 
to adapt them to their own ends. And when we look at tha 
contemporary work in King's OoUcige Chapel, where every detail 
of the Perpendicular stylo is seen in its most exquisite pemmtioD^ 
one ran hardly help wondering at the very plain and^oor forma 
of tho windows which were inM^rted boln at Jesus College and 
at 8t. John’s. In both rases the spirit of modem builduqn and 
rystomtion has done much to wipo out the traces of the later 
ibunders. At 8t. John's the whole of the former buildingt, of 
whatever dato, have iriveD way h> a more stately chapel of our own 
times. At Jesus OoRege the work baa taken the form of nndoing. 
as lar as might bn, the chaum^s made by the later foundcTi ana 
calling the church back to the state in which it waa before Hi. 
Radegund's monastery began to decay. Both form two very in- 
tereeting piectMi both of arnbitnctuiHl and of scademioai history. 
Professor Babingtim has given lui a very minute and careful recora 
of the changes which affecUHl his own college. Wo should bn well 
pleased to son a companion piece on the kindred history of Ht. 
liadegund from the same hana. 


PRINCK BKRRRRKKNl.* 

rpiIKRE can be no doubt that patriotic motives induced Count 
X Alexis Tolstoy to write the historical romance known in Russia 
as Amos Serehrmf^f and Prinreiis (lalitsine (Marchioness Inooutri) 
to translato it for the benefit of Knglisb readers. liut there spn 
bo as little doubt that tho period of Russian history with which il 
deals is precisely that of which Riusiia has the least right to boist| 
that which it is tbe interest of Russian patriotism meet discraetty U» 
conceal from foreign eyes. It happens to be a period about whk^ 
an exceptional amount of information haa hma eontributed by 
Pkgliih pens; in forming tbeir opinions rsimeeting it Romlia 
historians have been to a great extent indolitea to the narrative of 
one of the Knglisb eye-witnesses of the horron by wbieb it wne 
marked. So gloomy a tale of tortures and exeeutioiie ee Hit 
Jerome Horsey revealed in tho record of his travels cannot havo 
fiiBed to convey to English minils a moat unfavourable idea of tha 
Ikr-off land the ruler of which eo ttneaceegifuUy att4Mnpted to 
obtain the lianfL first of Queen PJisabeih, at^ then of Law Mary 
Usstings. And it is probable that the abeurd idea# of Ruai^ 
barbarism which are still to some extent prevalent among us tnar 
be based on the just indignstion which must have Men exoHea 
in Ki^^d, during the second half of the sixtOdath century, by 
the recitals of the crimee to which Ivaa IV. owes his dseignatiois 
of ^ The ^Terrible.** With the axmmthm of the aani^ of tha 
Spanish Inquisition, thers probably exika ho Mieh ikheolng n 
of cold-blooded atroci^ as the histoiy of the reign of that 1 
•avage. It may be weU for a philoso^ical aolhov* ^ 

who wishes to point the moral that the ahaohita ptfaar of an 
dividual, utterly uncantroUed by fixed laws, ie damioui to i 
State— to dweu upon the rain to which Busila wei 

ly the paroxysms of ssoa el eas rage in whidi Ivan IV. 

But by a translator who wkbed to remora some of thepreju 

which have loog dartnmed BnoUeh eyes ao fiw ae Boasian merits 
asn eonesdniedi a mora gg ra ea n l e etcay asight nadUy have Umni 
found. 
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M virtcioatiyi 
tiitt It damiinde 

mtnltind^ lavimtha one 
Miomiig oMioooe to tbo bl^thiiiy.^^ 

Bo simple and innocent is ha that in the oponl^ ^ ^ . 
find him attackinir a partT of manmdem l)eU)Dmiifi^*tSe^^ 

Saarland nfusimr ' " 

He ha 

he does not know 
iovereign whom he left gracious and ecnsible, hut who has become 
in the meanwhile a merciless modiuan. * And so. when he is 
«i\|pfing an idjrUio scene of pastoral life, gazing at tne yoang men 
and nuodens who are inoviiig in the mazy measaros of a rusdo 
dSj^/a^iisteninff^ its accumpaiiyitig aooff, during the pauses of 
which his sodTlB oaoerod by the laughter 01 rustic innocence and 
the coohig of the plenteous village pigeons, his heart suddenly 
becomes hot within him on tho mirth of the virtuous peasantry 
being mterrunted by a party of Auritcliniki/’ or Muscovite I*rie* 
torians, who negin to carry off girls, and slash boys, and hang up 
old people. So he/ falls upon tim iutrulirs with liis armcnl fol- 
towers, and thus gives rise to an hostility which pursuea him through 
the rest of the story. 

This opening scene is marked by many imprubahilitics, and the 
presence of similar obstuelM to stage illusion makes itself unpU«< 
aantly perceptible throughout. But a novelist who doiils with a 
remote and unfamiliar period has to grapple with many dilKculties, 
and perhaps we ought rather to be gruteiiil to him fur what he lias 
achieved Uian to him tj account i'or his aliortcomingii. There 
are several passages in tho present story which are spirited ami 
true to nature, and it is a more agrts^ble task to ]K)int thciu out 
than to criticise others in which the artist has failed in his 
attempt. Amottt tlio formor mny bi^ cUssud tho picUire drawn by 
Count Tolitoy oithe village of Alexandrova, the abode chosen by 
t]^ Ozar after his nuidm^ts had grown upcm him, when lu\ Hud from 
bis capital to live ouumg tlu^ iuikuioua agenU of his crinica, solac- 
ing hmitelf partly by oasis Liug at ivlij^ous sorvlees, jourtly by 
watchinp^ the prolongeu ngouies or the douLh-thna^ of his nunter- 
aus viot^. We are aliown tho royal residonco, tajiaratod from 
the other dwellings by n deep moat, cuvored from tup to bottom 
Iw *'gold, sihw. and mnny-coUmred tiles, ” and crowned by a bevy 
of darling cupolas. Wo s<*n the courtyard hlJtKl with crowds of 
begp[ars ** proving loudly, tinging psalms, and showing their dis- 
ffusting sores, while in strikjiig contrast with them appear the 
Cimrb dissolute soldiery, clad iu gold and silver tissue, or velvet 
omlnxiidered with pearls and precious stones." And then we are 
introduced into tho grk>at liauquotiiig-lmll, whore covers are laid 
for six hundred guests, and we s<?e Ivan tho Terrible slowly outer | 
and take bis s(>at in the royal armchair curved and adorned with 
]Marl and diamond tassels. Then about two hundred golden 
fiUhes with roasted twani" are hnnight in, followed by 3cx) ; 
atoUarly^treatod |ieacocks, and the majestic banquet bi^ns. A 
later on we are favoured with another riew of the royal 
mtnkc's abode, taken at the time when, as Count Tolstoy re* 
BMflni, Darkness came oyer the village. The moon rose behind 
the wood. The gloomy palace looked ghoet'Iike with its numer- 
ous cupolas. It resemoM some enormous monster ooiled up and 
ready for a spring. One window alone waa lit, and resembled the 
<i|ye of the monstw.” 

The best scene in the book is that in which two of those 
^ brigands ^ who often play td an important part in old Kuseian 
history, memb*!rs of the marauding bands into which the cruelty 
of the innnareh and his agents drove so many desperate men, find 
Ihetr way into tho Cror's bedroom under tiro disguise of blind 
ikgytellers, ami attempt to steal the Iwqw of the dungeon in 
yffeb iVince T^ikita^ Hofnonovitch is immund. As the ttiungen 
nuiunder on with their holy legeude end their tales about the 
Xstraiif-bird, and the beast Indra. and the stone Alettrs, ti^ 
Otar's terrihlro4|iyqf close in feigneii sinmber, and the haude of bra 
disguised visliM draNr mwr to the spot where the km hang at 
his hod-bea^ wlile thrh^igh tho window shinee the lund of 
liiro burntng miildSiigt which their associates have fired. Suddenly, 
jjuat as one of the r^henidi about to remove the Inys, the Osar 
opens his eyi^ and mnsta the tell-tale glance of tbs pretended 
blind man. * Up springs tho teniblo mouarch in bis wrath, and 
Ms tbs detuned impostor, whose eompamon eflhcta his eaeape 
tboogli the window into the night- 
Anotte striking episode is that of the betwesn « parly of 
^ end a roving hand of Tkrtaii. The actual fignting is 
'^-^ly described, but the Isndsem befoie m after 
pieturosqiwly rendered. Bull Hfh suilt Ooiral 
— the best; bia ibouree are »eae ilt dawwing 
whils m ftan in aetkm. Thus the wMb plihl k skroosif^ 
dcfkted^ it appeared just Vsibre the atruauki dotted with 
rowd which ait groupa of Taxtun^ wk ktk ssesni 
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Dun, and Prince Nikita, wTSoA^* ^ 
Nothing could possibly be metra com- 


iltolienj 


nun, 

Nothing could poasibly 

sentimanta put into bur moutb and bia. ai, oh^ 
view she embraced him three tunes as a broths?7w ' v’ 
fosiiiig any emotion," and he rode away oomaovted Uf '' 
eunseioumiess that he had never swerved from the path or duly*’^ 
At the same time, however, ** deep Med hia ha«t, hr he 
ItBiiw b» would never enin me^'' [* * 
ing to compare the whole scene with Toui^uv./.*^^inu)le but 
simUar theme in Lka, No two passages could move 
show the immeasurable gulf wbicb divides a man of genius fioiu 
ono who bas a great capacity fur taking yains. 

Pfom the somewhat commonplace /onus of the Cfeatarea of 
the novelisib by no means exuberant imagination, it is a refief to 
reium to the nuirked personality and vigfiruus vices of the histovtc 
Ozar. And so, by way of concluding our notice of Count Toktoy’s 
weU-meauing and claixirate attempt to illustrate in mosaio-work 
the darktnt period of Uussian bistorv, wo will mfer to the scene in 
wliii^h he repretHints the Czar iu bis bedriHira, tormented by the 
recollection of his crimes, perhaps by Iho etfects of a roasted swan 
or p«3acuck. We are shown tlie riKUU lighted only by the lamps 
burning bt fore tho sacred images, and the mounhcanin fidling on 
tho lUHuy-ooloureil tiles composing tho low stove. A cricket chirps 
shrilly ; a luouso is gnawing the wninst^ot. Presonth'* the Czar 
.awakes with astivrt. The door seems to ojveo, and before nis terrified 
eyes appears an old noble whi>m ho has recently isiisoned, gazing 
at him with fixed ov(^, uttering words of u^nrible accusation. 
The apparition vanislies, but alter it follows a long train of 
shadowy forma, ‘‘Muonks, aged hermits, and nuns, all in blaok 
roNto'S, imd cuviited with blued, " warriors sotuiud by fearftil wounds 
iuilicted by the Czar’s exocntioners, young girls with tunt 
gonaeuts, and mothers holding babes in their arms," until tho 
room seems ** crowded with ghtsita," and the monurh approim to 
bo likely to taka leave of* toe fi»w vestiges of wits which his 
dissolnie life has left him. The dead seem to shriek and to 
hover round the Czar, like autumn leaves driven about by tbe 
winA" I’hu rain lolls in torrents, the wind bowls, tiro ghoita 
gibber, and the Czar beam in fancy the last tntmp sounding, and a 
voice summoning him before the juilgment-seat of God. With a 
wild ahriek he rouses his servants. The bell is rung for matlM, 
and in a few momenU the church is filled with a most unrMtooni 
coBffTegaiiou of ribald soldiers, iu the miilst of whom kne<m tbrir 
mad lunster, piteously praying to luniven for mercy, and birotiiig 
hia lisad agamat the stuiro fioor. Far away into ths daakmws 
strsama thu sound of these nocturnal devniioiis, waking up cap- 
tives iu gloomy dungyous, whose chains rotlie as they remoiv that 
the Czar la aaymg his proyoro anti hope that they' wiU do him 
good, and staitlLiro little children, whose not uimntunil bowk 1 
nut aitonoed until their mu^n threaten them with tiro 
geance of this tmgk drama s First AMurderer. 


OWIvNS COUUGE E.SSAyS.* 

f |>HK volnnro hafinro us k anotkro sperinron of tiro affdkirtka of 
X the eo-operative principle to Uterotutw, aliso^ inromi k fi ed m 
some well-known cases. Tns book, hogrevee, dfifioim fkroi nurol of 
its predeossaora in that the Umd of union k euppikd, wl by oobs^ 
niMiiity of sabjeet or sentiiwrot, but by the oonpwuMty of prontiroi 
of itaanthonk Oweiro €oUej|ro at Manckrotor aro lately enaro ia^ 
the piwaaeaioo of new biiikfia|k> meted at am capenie ef over 
loaoood, and k ndoag prakeworthy elibcts to astewl theaffiMM 
of ita utiHtr. k has an ahk steflf of pw>k wo f % vhu hnwi ce» 
biiiod in thro f olimro to gtva aoma aaiu^ of tb^ wtriena attelro- 
aroma. Xtk tkeceton tobeWhonttoteanroiUthiitlMeantonte 


m hia^y tekocUanemia, and indeed trmtmmathmdikmtlymi 
mcetteiDebea of hnmia hnowkdga- The Priiici|ia2| wknk aka 
Ftotwnr of Qwok, om hy mm • 9 ^^ MMte ok Wo 
luivantomofteBnBiWMiwka eid^ Phdkarorlkteiro fidl^ 
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i, in i>lhor 

. The mind of 

wwt.ui Vihirh iiup4irvctu?e uiK»n «t- 
jKUMtinu meeting, llo m^ibly 
tile w»lttr b\bVuu and the Kiiglif<h mil* 
that IVivencai ^jctry is to be fmimi in ths 
* hiirAly «iy that a httle caro will obviate 

there i», \m die oiluir hiuid. the advaiitngi^ that 
contributor donU wtb nnpica uixm whiun ho can npeak with 
authority. Tii^^bouiin^y tneriu of the articles vnrv w'idely ; 

unifiidablo, and aeveral arc e\co]lt*nt. 


a ^ not know that any uf them illustrate Prufes»or KMaiC4M>'s 
thaorfosaa to the Woetiidal influence of original retiearch; and 
ar» may poriiajis iancy that a band of prufeasoTH, thua ou- 
pearing in all the dif^iiity of their iifliciai cbamcier, may m 
a little airaid of risking Uietr chamctpr b^ novcUios. "Tlie 
ardclea, however, chow Unit the views inipresHed by the 
Ptrinctpal as to the iniporUuico uf a auflicieutly wido cuU 
tuve may be fairly carried 4nit in the Inatitutioii over which 
he prsaidnu .If the stndents at Owona Collegxi do not disit ngtiiah 
tbomselves in many deparUnenta of inq^uiry, it is not for want 
ol ooiupoient piidea. It ia* however, difficult to give any fair 
opinion of auen a bi)ok, b*icause the critic, unless lie wore a whole 
ataif of profeasojrs rolled into one, could hardly fx) (juuliiivl to 
apeak adequately of its coutontH. We may |>«*rlm{>H venfur*/ lo say 
UMt, for the geneml rwidor who has Die happy imparl laJity <if 
moninoe, tho most interesting esAHys will pryhiblv Ix^ thoiM« upon 
the Talmud and Frinefi^al poetry, and IVoAwir ^N'lird V t ’-wiy on 
tho Peace of Ir^urops. Piv>f«.^4kor Uryco, though he shows his iihikD 
cleamcp and vigour, discum>e a subject which catimd well lie 
made iuterestiiig to others than lawyers ', and one or twn of the 
scieotifle essays,' whwJi ure othrrwixe excellent, nm iiddr4'fr>4Ml t<» a 
atUl smaller uumbor of rendera. Without attempting to vhnil with 
the other essays, we will venture U> make a fow remarks u|Hm the 
able conirtbutlon of Profvs'wir Ward. 

Many philosophera bavo discussed the means W which uniTora!i] 
peace wa* to bo introiluced into lliu world, Tho senlous advo- 
cates of the French Uevoluliou in its ixml {soriofl gt^norAlly declantd 
tbeli belief that tho revelation of tho new reign of reaixm wits des- 
tined to put a final stop to wars ; inasmuch as they were the pro- 
dnet of the leltishnesd and stupidity of kings and ^prUUtcnkXg, 
Thoae erpoctatiotis wore not nrocuady reallxod. It is not, however, 
BMU^ yeaa since Mr. Uuckle domoiuitrated in the mdst con- 
cave manner that the wariike spirit was decaying, and that the 
time wna r8|)idly approaching for the convoraiem of s wonts into 
pkHighaharee. Just at the nresent moment ihcro si.'onis bi be s<ixue 
cacm for acepticiam as to the accura^ of hfai jtsaaoning. The Peace 
ScNiiety, however, is not altogether dlsconragt«d, and it continui^ to 
make speeches and pees resolutions which imply a hope that a 
system ofarbitatiott will before king aaperaede the appeal to {diy- 
meal tbree. Anybody who expreases a doubt as to the vificiwy 
of the plan is roipuded by tbtsse amiable entbusiaste se a cynic who 
of the progress of his race. No aigomont is very likely to 


contiaoe thsoii mit it is a pity to see so much seal fur the good of 
the iMe thrown awigr for wa^of a littlo appreeiatioii of the true 
mniditioai of the problem. VK nm do them gfxid to study tho 
laisf but able hielcrica] shsu in ProCMsor Wa^ traces the 

md^OBig of tbs pol i|ical expedients hitherto sdmitodL The main 
ymrpeseof hia esmy is to show the tme nalme of the ** bakuice of 
power” thsoty, now generally deserihed as an otnolete fstisogr. 
kad fA to Pgo f ew mr Wasd^ ihs hahmee of power 

theory amiag the period of He eiisliiy heii a deetdod tended to 
mmimMM^iMnlm^nen^ prrtnoleA, less extended, and Um 
" I in their UmB than tL|’ would otherwise l^vs bent” 
meMsftheeightmnthcnntniy to preserve the 

I of Mweryiwni sfayly wiprm s iigr the nsaml and proper 
fibB wmlm mtiooBto tfomhim Mnbet the iq^gfeeMfe 
I dm pnpmidaming Vcw, The Tmatj of tJtioeht 
wsstheMsm thenNtesI rd S itieiii of Mwwpeee hwtes npta the : 

Vkew te the mnt»*| 

theBmnpesii wofimd tdembfy well iir 


. tUwdbh^.. ^ their tear uf each other* The 
.. n^arcliy, arioiocmey, ami domomey wsro to been 
judiciously mixid tiisi eufh might nsutraliise uie indiMmee ol 
Dm two other constituent parts. I1ie UuK^ry ns apnlied te ind^ 

r deoi gtivecDiuimU was oorUunlv ukuv rsDimel iasti as appUil 
a single iitgaiiuaiiou ; for nbsuluie indspeadeane might he 
dcaiiabln in the iii'st case, though, if fuUv carried oici m the 
seeund, it could only be eouivokmt to snaruuy. But both 
were natural in a [leriod of politioal atsguaUuii. When everybody 
was pretty well content will) Htmiding still, ii creed w*hkb rufarwi 
oquiubrimu ujativid of duveliminunt as the highest ideal expimaed 
pfsiple s mftural sctitimonts. Of course it broke np as soon as tho 
ravoluiimiary impnlk^ made one part of tle^ aalMMi raaUjy mmieoa 
to albtr tho distrilmtiun of pttwer. ]b Ides manner, Ihs theory 
of the halauce tif power workni admimbly so long as minal 
piditics w'ere mit disturbod by any strong pa^ums, but it of^pisd 
ns M'tou SH p(H>plo reiilly lisd Humetbtng to flght Jn an 

epoch, tliat is, of stiqrruktion it afliml^ a cunvonumt pndexi 
fur nn^^rving tho pentte ; but it had no vital powar in H 
calrumfcd Ut rustmin any vohemont popular impuhia. We 
sliould thoroforo n^gjird tlio Ixilanco of piiwor doctnne mors aa 
a ri'sult, and Ivhs ah a chuho, (linn Ppifsssur Ward seems inrUned 
to do. The varioim ircutii's iu which it was more or iesa em- 
bcKruni acted very well, ns arbitration nets very well, no long aa 
tlu^ ))arDttfi to tliv bargHin wi^re ninocroly noxious to avoid 
ing ^ but they liocnmo m> much wasto pa|»er ntisoim as any atrongsr 
uiutivvs camo into play. Wo cannot thoreforu attriWo much 
iniporlau^'c to thiB piullfulitr dogma, though wo quite agree 
with IVofosaor Ward's view of the iudiciousneni of the jadlcy 
which it w'SH invokiHl U> snncDou, It was piirfectly right tl^t 
Kutfliuul and UoUaiid ftlioiild hi? jvaiinis d rraiuo under Louis XlV,t 
and if Ibi-y lilunl to d« HcrilM> Dio jiMilousy under thn luumi of a 
rvspiTiTt fur tho bslaiiCM of power, no harm was dm^e. And 
in ttic sauio way, if Iho French view of the pronent of 

Umimny os an uiSH?iitinlly nggT«-^»s*j\o Towor, bout upon 
aggmndiJHmiont at any prhu, )h‘ accunila — u point which wo used 
111^ diocim - sumo revival of tho saiiw* lamtimont is diwirHblo. Hut 
this is litUo more Umn to huv that it would bu well If all imDetiS 
would join to suppn w mdlisti aggre*i*lvonvss. TTnlucl^y the do<v 
trino is too i?asi)y pcrxcrUMl ii.to ibo cxpn'Ssion of a mere jciahniiy 
of the h^gitiniaie d«wo1ot»umnl of a rival Power, and in that exse 
it savours niilu^T of dijilouialic craH Uiau of an clcvatM pnlit^. 
Profomr Ward’s acruunt of Die matter, however, i« worth the 
attimtiou of thoBt^ who may l>4r inidiuod to judge the wia^m of 
our anoeslurs rather tw jsutuumril} , 


BOfnVKl.L* 

I N onr recent review of l^onw^Uiana we were faircid hf Ihs Isugflb 
which our tioDcu of the Memoir and AnnotaDonf almadw 
rcach(?d to put oil to anot}u:r ixcasion iiuy canstdemtUin of thh 
aneodotes tiiMiisoIvi^ ‘'Them ia smns mystfiy,*’ si^ l^vd 
HoughUxi in his intrrjdurttory Jlumarlis to tbs vdoMiy^k Dm 
insenkm of certain occaakasid ^uhnauiiiaim whkfli cow famUy 
have found thidr way iiitu this colleeiiijn if lloswoU had al tht 
Unks been keeping iqiecial uiemonu^ of ^is grsai Chads^ Th^ 
are not vsiy ottttuirous nor c^icMMculive, tior do they itapljr thaiM ' 
the tame they were takisi dow n they wars hrtsad^ as, pfStioMI 
of tbs msgmim Lonl Houghum Is smrcsly csmwtwjbmi 

be asyt that the anecdotes that am conuneu Mb hncdH aia 
net consecutive. Hiey are not rndesd TmniBiiip^ hot, if Wt 
ars not mistaken, at least half of thorn balong Ins llm fimt bm 
weeks of Bosweirs aer|usMiianes with Jotumnn. At ihis 1 mm 
Boswell was '^keimtRg specisl memomida lof his fmai fVirte,^ 
He miMitioiis indeed, as Lord Mougktoa shbuidr faaee mnaamlMNdL 
la dsserikiag bis iwtom with ioUnsoa. bam, OMnmidk W 
iriglit on the river, la itily 1763* at iks aad of itya Mm mmdiL 
that Im was the mors sMmiikla d tha nokbrnm df Dm alinfcmm 
kaviag sat up sU tke aiglii baftire iwsoHoctlmr m^i 
hb jcmtaal what fas tktist|jbt weithy of 


^ J B w i o sf/ i nwfl : ikt Om ma npIatiB Bwi . 

asd AtamMiimM br tks llsv. ChsHss mweis, t,L.Hu 
«r Urn ftqNI UtoMtal Ml«w7il» llad.MiL 

mid CmaMMHac ttmtar aT Hw BdmSd ■ 

, a^ tM ai ^if r , fcw a iwfc a by Uh Mu, 
yTl M>dilrr«Jto Qi.j i n| < «a 


^ «i Btm 
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ai 


property almott dtmuai^ 


ixoept under 
dightmt wrong, iaf^S3\ 
nankind, lave in tba oz 
•«i^r ' ‘ ^ r>i»» 'noe to 

. >■ 'mtij 


uivocauonTKtdlPW the stage we 


SQwiiift him in jh 

•" •«- 

* Mr, liurt^ 1*4^ omptiffa. 
ad diill wn^ an aot iwd, i 



ij luivor whita teeth 


XtS 2ldei"SSrS£r^^ WtttiaiSSS 

" when! JSkM the 


.^y» a matter 

the pleS 


llr mm ♦kee ^vll WJMW W • WW paini Ol fUBB, 

a M the ihliowjDg, do not either pitch the book acroee thefocuB 
^ paenon, or let it fall to the ground in a slumber P— 

that a preclielv whsro you make the tnhitake.’^ mmui 


• g ih^hi 


xtwVlon over «S 

:ot «Hero, the plSa,*** 

* thtahi **^sw,g ibo o*^jSiii''hae hecomo forced her ^ 

y^-. r.ri oiv ^>.uT« he i» etory a'laet iueetiiiff^T,;jJ|jW to peMoS^ 

Thu*, v» H»eror I^well [t. — t Prince Nikita, wSo^^^. ^ eiti 


y a'leet to perirWffit 

orHpw* ., even though ho omiU a great ^ po«iWy ho ni<w» 65rii-~*^ chanSaKSTT^ 

^ y«, anow m wnat ne g<f«e the Utend accuracy of a ehorthand Jot-',, her mouth and hie. ~AtT 5 l>rf in'&yVik.''' , 

Mporter P Or, on the other hand, while the thoughU ore altogether . ’«««! v«a •omehirn three tinwe ee a hrotherToMna 

Johneon'i.u aome of the langiu^ in which they are ex- ^ rode away comfhrtedW ... , 

weaaed Boewell’sP An amiwer to thia may to aome extent he " * « . w oLseil lri>m the path of di*^" 

^ of ihe eommentaton. Of the year 1780 HoeweU prowing the severer of the two aByinK ’bo{:^^vt:.i; ift,w 4 «w^ 

n I II t 1 # t V 41 a T ij 1. To return to the enrlier anecdotes, but 

Bsliig dliappolnted in my hopm of meeting Johnson, M> that I rouM howp tn thn datA whnn ihor wore 

nous of his admirshls isylngs, I ikoU comiionMte for Uila want V inserting f* » nmn of ffunius ham 

« ocaieoUon of them, for which I am imiirbUKl to my worthy friend Mr. bavo the foUowing:— 

Lsngton. Very ftw articles of this collection were comroitteil to writing by DihiwsH asked Mr. Samuel Johnson what wm 

iiliiuielf, he not having that habit. I however found. In conversation with childrtm Urst. « Why. air,” said he, “ there is no mKt*.. 

him, that a good store of Johnsoniana was treasured in his mind. Tho them lirst. It matters no more than Wdich leg you put lirat TnlJ^v,.. 

authenticity of every article is unquestionable. For the oxpnjssloii I, who breu hw (iic). Sir, you may stand disputing which you shall put in ilrti 

wrote them down in his presence, am partly answerable. but in tho meantime your legs are bare. No matter which you put in flrsl 

It ia quite clear from this that JJoawell hod, to uw his own word, '"*»•»» you put ‘em Uh In. and then yon Wo your bretchw ml Bit 

“ JolJg^- U. .»H« wiO, jtob Mr. !,»„« ..pplM W biV- 

Aim. His fnond gave him the substance of what Johuaon mui , . v -r *4. . v ‘at. i. 

«dd, and Boswell then gave it a Johnsonian tuni. So Johnson This is thus given in the Life in a much more pithy form 
biimself in his early life nad given an oratorical turn to tho notes of We talked of the education of children ; and 1 ^ed him what h 
the FarliamontaiT debates that had been taken down for him by thought was tot tu tearh them first. Julmwm. Si^ it is no mattei 

Guthrie. Johnson no doubt, oven at his first start, made a far breecto first. Kir. you mav stand disputing whTch is best to put in bnt 
greater ebanm than ever Boswell did, for he could have supplied, and but in the nnmntime your brefH.>h in bare. Sir. while you are conaiderim 
•applied with succeas, the greatest speakers, not only with words, which of twu things you tliouid teach your child lirst.auothar boy baa learn 
but also with facts and arguments. Now Boswell, with all his tlieni both." 

great merits, was utterly itic^ble of imitating Joliusou in the If in Boiwellitma we have tho exact report of what Johnson oi 
aubstance of what he said. Of that neither ho was cauabla, nor t^g occasion said, Boswell may surely cllum some small degree o: 
was Garrick^ or Goldsmith, or Beynolds, or Burke. As Gerald merit for the still more point^ way in which it Is given in tb< 
Hamilton said on Johnson's death, *[ Ho has made a chasm, which L|fo. 

not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing has a tendmi(7 to In reporting one of the numerous attacks which Johnson mode ot 
fillup. Johnson is dead. Lot us go to the next best. There is Ossion, iioswril in the Life considerably weakens its force. Hi 
noboay; no man can be said to put you in mind of Johnson." says that Dr. Blair asked Dr. Johnson whether he thought anj 
But yet, just as Garrick, with his little body, could in a most man of a modern age could have written such poems? Johnsoi 
ludicrous way take off Johnson’s huge frame, so Boswell had, we replied, * Yes, sir, many inon,.many women, and many children,” 
have little doubt, a considerable pviwer of taking offhis style. He Id tho BomeUiana the story Is thus told 

not, w believe, tru»t eolelpr to hie memory, tonaciou. thmwh B,,,, wy m«n could dMcrib. tbrea bw 

It was, when he was reproducing Johnsons couvorsatioii. If his barouii maniMirs so well If h« b«d not Uved at the time end seen than 
memory did not preserve the exact words, he would draw on his •« Any man, eir," replied Mr. Johuaon. ** any man. woman, or child mlgtu 
imoginatipn for tnem. If we ore justified in assuming that tho havu done it" 

•tones given in the present collection, that ore common to both the sarao time that bo has weakened what Johnson said by cbeng> 

hooks, were reoordeu in tho BoiwMana at tho time they were Jng »< any " into " many," he has made it in another way a greater ex- 
heard, then we have dear proof that ^well to a oerUin dcgive lurgeratioa j for JohiiBon had not said (if are to trust to the autho- 
ohanged tho sayinn of Johnson which he had cxillooted. AVo nty of Boiwdlwffiif) that any child could have written the poems, 


have tho foUowing ws a man oi genius mu 

DfMwftll asked Mr. Samuel Johnoon what wo* jiimatiima Af 

childnm firot. “ Why, sir," said ho, “ there ii no . 

them fin»t. It matters no tnoro than w'dich leg you put first Tnto^v... 
brotidies (fic). Sir. you may stand disputing widen you shall put in first 
but ill tho moantimo your logs ore boro. No matter which you put in flfsl 
so that you put 'em both in. and then you have your brvtches on. Bii 
while you tliink which of two things to tooeb a child first, another boy ii 
the common course has loamt both." (I was present.) 

This is thus given in the Life in a much more pithy form 

We talked of the odooAtion of children ; and 1 asked him what h 
thought was tot to teorh thorn first. Johnson. **Sir, it is no mattei 
wimt yon teach them first, any more than i«hat log you shall put Into von 
breftcto first. Kir. you may stand disiuiting which is best to put in llfit 
but in the meantime your brefH.‘h In bare. Sir. while you are considerinf 
which of twu things you sliouid teach your child lirst. another boy has team 
them both." 

If in Boiwellinna wo have tho exact report of what Johnson oi 
t^s occasion said, Boswell may surely cllum some smaU dsyfreo o: 
merit for the still more point^ way in which it la given in tbi 
Life. 

In reporting one of the numerous attacks wbicb Johnson mode ot 
Ossion, iioswdl in the Life considerably weakens its force. Hi 
says that ** Dr. Blair asked Dr. Johnson whether he thought an] 
man of a modern age could have written such poems? Johnaoi 
replied, * Yes, sir, many mon,.many women, and many children.” 
In tho BosweUiona the story is thus told : — 

Doctor Blair asked him if he thenigbt any man could describe these bar 
barous manners so well if he bad not lived at the tims snd seen thsm 
** Any man, sir," rsplied Mr. Johuaon. ** any man. woman, or child mlghi 
have done it" 

At the sarao time that bo has weakened what Johnson said by cbang> 
ing any " into many," he has made it in another way a greater ex- 

_ ^ ^ /It A A A^ 


ohang^ tho sayings of Johnson which he had cxilleoted. >V'o 
have a remarkable instance of this in the two following .ntorios 
from BortPs^VfiM 

Mr. Sheridan, though a man of knowledge and porta, was a little fanci- 
Ibll (ftV) in his prqievts for eetabliahing oratorv' and altering the hukIo of 
British education. *' Mr. Samuel Johnson," said Sherry, " cannot abide me. 
Ibr 1 allways (nV) ask him, Fray sir, wboi do you propose to do ? " 
{From Mr. Johnson.) 

Dr. Kogers, by the way, has made a rather material mistake in 
his punctuation of this passage. Of course it should have run:-- 
Mr. Saniud Johnson said, ^ Sherry osnnot/ ^ ^ Tho second 
•necdote is as follows : — 

Boswell was tslklng to Mr. Ssmusl Jobnaon of Mr. Sheridan's tntbusiasm 
fbr the advonoemenruf eloquence. ^ Sir/* said Mr, Jenson, ** It won’t do. 
Be oADfiot carry through his scheme. He Is like a man attempting to 
stjrldethe English Caumnel. * Sir, the cause beoni no proportlou to the effect. 
It is setting i9;« cj^pdls at Whiischapel to give light at Wsstminster." 

Now there is 4 ^ mterual evidence that theae two anecdotes, as 
well as ill tha ssrlier ones, wsrs recorded at the ’time they were 
heard. Fur ia every oim of thom Boswell calls his friend, Mr. 
Bamuol Johnson, and oot Dr. Johnson or Johnson. Boswell was 
hbmd from August 1763 to .Vebru^ 1766, la his absence 
Johnson was complimented by the Uniyersitv of Dublin with the 
degree of Dopior of Laws, and Boswell, ia uie Life, writes:—** X 
jmtfaM to I^doh in Fe^uary, sad found Hr, Johwn in s good 
Mate Johnson's Court," In none of the later anecdoto of | 


nty of BonMuma) that any child could have written the poemSi 
but that any child could have described the barbarous manneiSi 
One of Johnson's sayings is by no means clsar as it is gfvea in 
BatmdHama^ though it » easy enough to understand it as given ia 
the Life; — 

Mr. Semust Johnem [we quote from J!lofwr//M»a] esld that aD isspiferi 
innovatoM were vain men ; and finding mankind ollreody (tie) In poaoMos 


of truUw they found they could not gratifr their vanity in oupportiim to. 
and so th^ have taken to error. Truth (said be) is a eow whiM wUTylaU 
such psopM no more milk, and to they oiv gone to milk the bull. 

We may be quite sure that Johnson did not make such a eonfusioa 
of images as this. If this is the only note Boswell xetdined of tki 
oonvereaiion. be most have licked it into shape when he cams 
to write bb book { for in the Life we find It thus rspoortod: — 

** Hums^ and other iceptieol itinonM^ ore rain men, sod will gratlfr 
tbomselvos si any expense. Truth will Ibt afford snIBoieiit food to tMU 
viaily I as they havs betaken thenselveswo error. TVnth, sir, la a earn 
whi^ will yirid saek people no more milli, and sa they an gonsdo mUk 
the bull, if 1 esnid hove allowed myself to gratlQr my vanity at fim 
expense ef Umtht what finne might 1 have eoqulnd." 


degree of Dopior of Laws, and Boswell, in the Life, writes:—** X 
jpitoiiM to I^dofi in Fetoary, snd found Hr, Johwn in s good 
toMi in Johnson's Court," In none of tbs later anecdoto of 
jMjjpIlBMMui do we find ** Mr, Samuel Johnson," Xh the Life, how* 
•vnri those two stories about Mr. Sheridan die not only nm into 
mnSf but thsy are also not a little sltoed, Basivsll writes :*-* 
Hdtowsddi^ "Sheridan oannolbsar me. 1 hrisg hM dstilsmstion te a 
mttoi. I oak m a plain qumtloiL «What do )wo smsn te teoifo?* 
SStoelTf wlwi Inlmncs can kfirTsheridsn have Spen dhs lBHms|t ef 


Tbesa is another story which is certainly mom pointed as gives 
in the life than as it thus stands in BetwJBam:^ 

Bgswril told Mr. Ssnmel Jehnaoiy that a gentleman of tbrir seqwdntaasi 
Ui uQh&ii eompsay tluu he eosld sse no dtottoetfag bs tw ess 
victueondvtoa "fiir."safilMr, Johnsso, "doee be intend that we dkesll 
hriimtotlwtoiytsg^erttoheiala emnsst? If we tbhih fahs a tfsi^ 
that to not benounag mm very rnneb. Bat if we Chink trim In SMito 
wto be leaves oar bosemtot us cdont our ipooiia" 

How modi better ii this told in As life :-** 
*Why,riT,tftheftltowdoei to tbto os Im ig wwIgJ toto^yiMginlrf X 
see to wW botmtwbato tol ** fee qhm o sMt d 

ato. Bat if be dto tolfe IS^ .htouj 

vtoe end vl^ .ufefe jihJto sir hsdssi kt m eeto stg 


-.t 

ao la«t undiMT 
ut: that Uii^ae App^ir 
w*ul*M«aUir'M akiil in comTKwition 
nical vittws. Time woa wueti the 
>> nut a cant phrase equivalent to 
Ml t but implied rather the records 
if which momoriala are preserved In 
Musdt Etonen$ei, Can such prowess 
|x;mont when the suect^sors of our 
.a are no lou^r, as they were described in 
\ Igpn taken before theYubho Schools Commission, quast- 
Bpbero, but are liable to be distracted 
f. work by the neceaaary cnd»iuvour to nU^se 

masters — their colleagues wh<i may rebel, and 
who may dismiss thorn? Nor is even this all 
^AwSchool Idagazine or the Sixth Form Debating Society 
the question of exchanging l^atin verse rom|K)aition for 
atudies of mors practical utility, the next thing to expect is a 
deputation to the OoTeming Body,^ to be folio w'ed, af\er due 
importuttityt bv a measure of so-callra reform which w'Ul seriously 
affect our scholarship and literature. 

Hitherto our bestscholarsi criticsi poets, and pros^writers have, 
more often than not, been able to point to eminence in this 
And that the day for it is not yet past is shown by the 
three fruits off an ola and venerable tree which are now 
before us— throe translations of well-lovtKl English pioins by 
acbolars who represent the flriwer of the Cambridge prize- 
lists of thirty years aso, and of whom, whilst all li^r prac- 
tical witness to the aamirablc training of classical schools, two 
owe their pre-eminonco as verse-writera to the ** fausta peno- 
trslia^ of Dewsbury. In speaking of thes<» works it nuiy be 
oonrenient to compare thimi with rival pro<!|i]ctions by Mr. Calvorkfy 
and Lord Lyttelton — the former of somewhat lat^ir date at Cam- 
Ividge than Messrs. Paley, P^ans, and Muiiro ; but the ]ait4 r 
neimy a contemporary, and one who there and since has well 
sustnined the prestige of lilton scholarship. Thcn« is not one 
of the five who has not, given sufticiont pro<ff of isdid 
schohumhip in the field of eoucation or criticism; and it is 
unnecessary to cite the distinction of Mr. Palsy and >lr. Munro as 
ediionof dassical works, in proof that their faculty of I^tin verse, 
which a German professor would despise because it is beyond 
hss not interfered with the prxra action of more substan- 
tial coninbutione to literature. But it may bo worth while to 
draw attention to one or two indications in the du>ice specimens 
of Anglo-Lsitin Terse now claimi^ our notice, that skill in 
translation is no isolated or casual gif^ useless beyond its imme- 
diate purpose, but rather one requiring nice perception of the 
faeaiitiae of toe English language, and calculauid to improve Uiat 
pereeptioii ibr the.D^ pnrp^ oi critioiam. 

In some re^NMds Mr. ’Paloy's is the mMt interesting of the three 
pieoet beforo us. With a scholars instinct be uas reprinted 
from the first edition of 1638, collated with the auto- 
gn^ copy in College Lihrm^snd this English text bo hse 

tnnied Into Lttin nexamelisn with as much dceeness as seemed 
to him tonsbtsoi with good ,;jile and noetic feeling. And he 
tellt na in bis pteikee that hr hss purposely executed his tosIoii 
without those of Jalvon^ end Munro, one of whom 

had hasn bolbfe hun over the whole grounuL end w other over a 
part d it There ia internal evidenM of this in move than one 
paaen Qaa m two nhaetias of Mr. Oahsrley ’a rendering woold have 
atrong hdd» we ahoold aay, upon a rival who had allowed 
the advantage d a prolimhiary gbusoe at hia oonmelitoria 
weak. WhoBa Hilteii apsaka d tiuAariib which Edward King 
waakit (v. 100) aa 

BUQt te te* eelipsc cd tigil^ wim fSUtm 



ill Udn lUMmmtu ty F. A. 
OssM vJmilly d 


^ .iiasnoo of 
,0 Kugliah linse (51. 
w akve Lycidss : — 

Ah mo I I ill).. 

Hud ys l»ot!n ihi*Ti , 

At dream ** in the original edition there is k l. 

and Mr. Paley translates the text of Milton ss he finds it:—* 

« Hoi mihi ! quid firustrs fsllonlis luiinnU flngo ? 

Pimcntso 4|uid euim fArrirti^ IriiqMirM tall r 
IjMi fuo motor •uccurrvnt nsto 

rtiurio, stimo alius miilrontrm camilns pndom 
Tutari f ilium omnis tlaluit nstura porttfiiptum. 

Cum turba rsptiis stropliaiite fl'n»qu« tiimultu 
Ora capuUiuo rruoniatum doiniuoivt H«*)hx>, 
llubrus et IpM ruou Losld ]M>rUrot sd oms. 

There is no very marked difference here between Mr. Palev and 
Mr. (lalverley, except that the latter is clearer in his expressiou d 
the Muse's interference on behalf of her ** iuchanting sonne " 

Nufiiqidd IMerla ii»sa parriis listorfUit Orphst, 
riiTis ipsa miw souolU, qul camiine roxit 
Cerda vlrOm f 

But when we come to examine Mr. Munro's version of this ms- 

X , in Stibrinm Condla, it will be found that the text from 
[jh he translates hss no stop or note of admiration at dream ** 
in V. 56, ami that he transUiea uprm the plaiulble supposition 
that the ptKti means to express his vain regieU at the abseace of 
the nymphs 

Ah mo 1 I fondly dnuun 
**nsd ys bo«n th4>ro** . . . 

It Is cortsin that there is *110 coiintensmx) to this emendation 
of the text in the original edition or in the autograph copy, yet it 
is worth while to see how felicitously the translation procueoSi on 
the bypotliesis of such a reading : — 

lUd mild ros vans dMMppfua Imsghin flngo 
iViSNODl*^ ( quid wilui pmwutiiiia vewtra Juvamt f 
Mum quill IpM. Inquain, K«*ectrlx Orphria jiivlt, 

<^u«un deluit iniMraiift Naiura uiivojtjia iMmmptuju, 

'iViniHirr que thiojiuji pi’rtrrrliTiqto* iiliiUtua 
Intcviiitiiana dodit ora Itetiri V(docU>u« iiridli, 

Ora crueiiU vlrl, sd liters J>«»I>1. 

In (be abwmee of authority the temptation would be strong to 
Hdo{it Mr. Monro's punctuation, or non-punctuatiem, in the first and 
fujcond lines. With an eye, be pleads, to oouvenionoe of metre, 
but also, It would se«^m, with tho mind of a botanist, Mr. Paley 
hfis so far taken a liberty with tlm translation of Milton's text ss 
to bring v. 147, With cowsli[)s wan that hnng the pensive boad," 
into juxtaposition with the ratbo primrose that foTSaken dies " 
of v. 142. Mo reader will necsl to bo told that pinks, pansies, 
viotets, and other flowers intonrune In AVlilton's lines. The result 
of Mr. Palsy's transposition is very satis&ctoiy in translaUoa i— 

Hue T(»nlat quw nunc iiwiritur ftewrU pw sgros * 

TrirntUa vt^re novo, pafiliqu<« ilia allara funnS, 

DemiMd capllU lurtua iiiilUiU diK«cnteM. 

Mr. Oalverisy koeps his cowslip (*^ scerbo flexile vuliu Verbasonin **) 
at a respocteble distance from the primrose, iU cousin \ Imt we note 
that both are h^d to a perifihrasis for the ** jiansio freakt with jet " 
in the same pasisge. Having regard to the etymology of pansy, 
ptfuSe, Mr. iVlsy translates:— * . . 

Rt fbtiU carbons noteli^ . . 

Nomea ksbeai loctOs, et numlnli smola cuiw | \ 

whilst his rival Is equally ingeoiotis in grouping 

Primula t qulque •bciH> distlficiiis sen era fiavi 
Flos, eS qui speeia ooman dairsotet abumS. .. i 

Not to devote undue spare to LyMa$^ tk^ugb mxdsted hy sudk 
oompeteiit hands, we shall but note that, wblist Mr. Chdfitwj has 
the advantage of Mr. Paley in transkLog v. 1 87— 

White the etin morn went eutwitb sstidals giay— 

PiueaaiU dun mane sUeas talarlbue riUs (C) \ * 

Aauora puaeDtseUeatin in grsmliie pisataia (P>-« 

and ▼. 55— 

Vor yet when Dsvaiqitesdf her wisaid strsim— 

]fsc qiite Dsva leosi magide anfdaetHw aadte 
MiN 0 (n Mad Imafaia Pevm (P)- 

thaie am ringk llaaa as wall u hmgef pasaagea where tbe latter 
dklfrte%aamalatheta9M la tkapaaiage (25-8) wham the peal 
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HoraKniTi hee bec<ime 
0^^ tVx^wu«,lof(AW. a#« w 
OW^ ..viw noticed aIk)\c, tlie tneK*^ 

*« wnat he «•-'»**« acumen in inU-rproting the 

^ P Or, on UwoTiM ropreeonta Piirii lu* ««} la^if 

'^ An a oP* a» ia •' Thin wiw rant upon the iKiurd 

When all tht fuU ftutd jtreaenee of tlw jpals 
Ranged in the ImuIn of releua — 

we incline to eido with Mr, Evana in taking th(» “ full-faced pre- 
•ouou ” as a aort of Uneciem for “ all the gode appeuTUig without 
exception ** : — 

Hoc menme jartnra Mper incicUi, oronea 
CttiD dlvl (’oetu coiiiploawnt atria Pelrl. 

Lord LjHteltou takes the oxpreasion literally in his version . — 

2>if amph aaptrtu PoleJ crlrhrantlhiiN nitlain 

But we are not so cevUin that he has bit the nicHniiig of the 
original. In another passage (57, 58) this is h dubious. It is 
there si^ of Paf )e that 

Whltc-hroaitwl na 0 atnr 
Fronting the dnwn hr movtU. 

Mr. Eratis tranBlates this * — 

fttdtfrq caudidior poctua aeae illo fau hat 
Obvloa ttur(uu% 

connecting frontuig ” with the hero, and not the atiu. l4<»rd 
Lvtteltoti is ns likely to b<» right in taking tlie opp<mil« view, 
wnere ho renders 

Ilium luox alt^ pectore, ut atras 
Stella fiignt |x*nolraii3 adverva inmte tfiulnaH, 

VIdl afluigriitrm 

But, whiohovor way It may bedocidod, the case is mio of nice intci- 
1 pretatioD; brought out hy the touchetono of trantilation (>lt 4 *n the 
V runnock and nock, us where tho one triioHlHU ^ “ the < Iitiimi of 
^^niaiTied brows” (74) ‘^superclliisque vonusto fu den> junotus/* and 
tho other *^Frontia auio^nam jiinctumin ” , ami KuiiedimM Jionl 
Lyttelton geta akkeod of hie rival, as when he turns “ the goKU u 
boo is lily-cradled ” — 

Inter rnnahula tlorum 
Auiva dormlt aiaa, 

which it mom timplo and lucid than Mr. Evans s 

Apui aiirra c««it>at 

Lttlaqne mtua habent cava claimni 

STbt fault of Lord LvttelUm, however, is Iih tivmlencv tt» curtail 
the English original in his tmnslation -iiuikiinr, lor insimct^ (sto 
13^^31), two Latin verMos of four English ; whereas Mr Kviuia, 
wi^ottt Mag tbo expanah*o, adequately ropnwuits the text in hts 

wo space we could rite, as a veiy fine bit of translslion, 
Mr. EvansV torsion of Juno's profTers to Fans ( 108- 1 17), nr, In'licr 
stUl, the less attractive tender of Pallas (142-8), ^ which nmrht 
to be added vv. 192-202 of I^rd Lyttelton’s version a» n ^ 

Bat it is time to speak of wbnt wo n>rard as in many jvwjvcld the 
most perfect of me three translstioni before wa, ctinaiuly the 
hardest to match— nemelv, Mr. Mnnrob ( 7 royV jFIc^a Not lomr 
ago we noticed the Lord Chief Justice's version of this iioem 
in Iditin elsgWe, tCfrether wHh Mr. Justice IVniaenb (Ireok 
version, and there is a verv happy trandation to be found in the 
JlndMlmes Omd by a seboW to whom Mr. Justice Denman and 
lovsjs nx the elegiac couplet owe their initiation. But 
eendour own Uiat Mr. Mitnro has distanced all rivals 

both In his7|^ appteeietion of the sense of his origiiial and his 
hemr It into Latin numbm. Aif instance of this 

jse^leop^lholinee, 

^ Aw who to damb Ongeiftthicaa a prrr 

Hds pUmah^ anuthma helog eW tWi g us d — 

vAm *1be trtiiiney ef translatoii is to ahnh the verr signiilqaiit 
keBdaed. Mr.iusttes Denman setn better cxai^ld 
Jphiase vev yXiMoinapao Upae r sv ^ur iK^ and Hr. 
xendoie the meaidiig :— 

qala omlait auin S% vipifima ]aUi«h 
Miuurkthi letwet mawimi sea i 
lati gmhfes Imetah owe, ^ 

00, oop e tfeew * stoseiep 
^ own opnion wim fa to MM sii int the 



pieSS,*^* I’ilyJMlowKhshjiClii^^ well sat,** ^ ^ 

forced her into au?! <ojiJgtSthS^ ftwtftil iooh 

story a^hitt meeting to 
nup, and Pnneo Nikita, wISuAijj.. Jn either 

puttihty be ^ chanol|!2ST“ 

noticed to tho atet ^ *»“• thai^- 

venuiiers ******* “ • brother, 

1 or^Hti in hnr 5 iacui]<*nk> 1«,^6 away eoiuferted v. 

Ml Tm oliTii a*tlif>riit fa?ta ^ P^b of duSs^'* 

Sc. ptruiTi haWlm U nurnae m! , ' J M ius haarL for ho 
I xijcr^rfaotam |»artiui»aJn ksf»pv, . 

Sf il aiHiliiv ipvi Uri:v‘ dtKriniiifmi boue^v 
NoiuU onto w ulo* «ivoluwa^S,^'»^‘‘*^‘'"^®'*nple blit 
Ahjtdn auUimkra aratua cpm/jri^Q^glges OOuld moVS Cu^m« ^ 
AilattiHaUqut auo vtindu ix uja a *»ap of gWlillS from 
So !>»• rcriidmicH jirirclarn lore 1a)nAi>® 

Antra marit, cii*ca noote fRofundo, gprunti 
S» pe ruhtfrjlnntm nnhia imnrtematme 
Aeraqua m oocmmm panittua §jcu odor. 


r.lUMAS I.ITIUATTRE. 

riniE able and lenniod work of Professor von Ilolst on tbe* 
X constitution uf the rnited Stetoa * mighi, from the tith^ 
bo uiistnlon for a iticru theoretical diarjuinition. It is in feet n 
political hiHtor) of the HtutcK Hiuce the attmniuent of thoir indo^ 
piMithiiec, Ironi the jKuut ot view of the .State Uights coniroveivy 
iUonf% and himcc iH^Urting everything tliut has no relation to this 
topic. Ah, however, thiH definition inrludes the subsidiary questions* 
of slnvery and the tnnil, which from the strictly paliti<^ point ojf 
V lew arc chiefly inlenwtmg as branches of the Stale Hignts pro- 
blent, the work divils with the very marrow of the UniM States 
hiHinry. nnd la 111 iu> wnrit of iutcrestlrq? and piclnreoane details. 

'Hie Urnt voliiiiio c/micH down to the Uwiuination of the ” 

tKui ** controversy by tho compromise of 1833. The first Chapter 
coutitins tho history of tho events wldcb preceded the definitive 
adoption of tho (Constitution, and the q^nd is devoted to a 
criticism of that faiiioue dociimnnt from the point gf view su^ 
gcsled by the subject of tho work. The author's point of view in 
lodicntcil by tlm bonding of the chapter, ** Oanoniaatioa of 
tho (Vristitiition.'' Ho sctmis much of the opinion of the 
South Carolina st^imtor who remarked that the peottRar beauty 
of the American Const itutiou consisted in tho piovieioa it eon- 
tamed for tho impunicv of rebollion — Uiat acts which sfeswhem 
would be treasonable vvere with it within the limits of the lava. 
TIu* accuracy of this ohsenation implies the ri^t of seceaiien^ 
which, if we rightly Apprehend Uie course of Profesaor von Bolsib 
as incomplete eoiirsi3 of reasoning, be would hold to bs in de- 
fensible under the letter of the law as jpiactically inconsfellsnt 
tho conditioiia <if national existence. The work bssadMnsilMar-^ 
ing on Herman polity's, and the writers cast of thought is 
icstly afiected by bis own country's sorrowful experieiiea of 1 
peniiciousneas ot the federal system of goveraineBt whan abtt 
to the paralyqis of all central authority. This tusn of 
nuty have led him to undervalue the merits of a Oooatiliitieii 
which hbs unquestiormbty inspired a venmtion unpsixtlMed in Ifed 
histoTy of written legiaiAtire documents, and has wUhiftood atahin 
which would hav*e Wn fetal to any other xnstltiitian. Sous#* 
thing of (his nUHty xnty no fembt be ascribed to the 
genius ftvr legal fiction, wnicii Infe^enahied all partsee lo 
with appaxunt good feith tkoH theiFllMei|Ootati<m 
teal sptrU of the law. It muat also ,0 said that 
kke moRt enduring hifincnces on national ttfewhi to « j 
traditknud, tnd may he conparsd with a j 
devotte to **the princiidsi of 1780,” with tbs edvttitliMm 
that it is much mean Mhnte and inttUigibtaL It aonr Ih 
said to date fegtn the ty m pyb, during ^e last deoedi {h» 
but esntiixT, Of Aoee eMeeniaB r s p reae n ted by lefiSnssL UlSm 
fervently beUdved in the Omfetiturion ae (he perfeetioii of IraiMfe 
season, over those re pr ees nt sd bp fiamiltoi^ whoee tadboofeomefe 
aecietW moBardri«al,imdiMmlMm«mlkeeoS0MM« 

Thu eoBfeet fetsDO Ike sni^ of ntdlMr 

obepter; (he nset these an devoted toes j * 

himvy of AMrioa wlm Ifee 
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